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The following Aiticlcs in this Volume me 
in the Tniteil Stfitcs of America; 

CHAT?UiST 057 . 

CHALT.VL'irA. 

Cheese and Cheese-jeakiNGi 

CmcAfio, 

Cjxcinnatl 
C lAV, llENTiY, 

Clemens, S. L. (Mark Twain), 
Cleveland (Ohio). 

Clkvki vnd, Grover, 

CutORADO (liver). 


Color.VDD (State). 

COLUMTU'S (Uliio). 

CO fiU C UllTSTOV U ICl I. 

COXflREHS OF 'HER 'UnITKR STATES, 
Coknecjtcft. 

Cooper, James ^'enimork. 

Dairy Tactohiks. 

Dakota, 

Delaware (Slate). 

Detroit. 


CopjTiglitcd, 1889, hy J. H. Lm’istxm Co-mi'anv' 


AMEmCAN, 







ximomj the 

move important artidea 

in this Volmie 

are the folloivinrj: 

OATEiiPir.LATiy, Cell, 


COXSOIOU.'^NFBS. 

Profesjor Anr.niiw SKrii. 

OllAB, & other Qi'Ucle-i 

J, Anriiuii 'Tiiomsos. 

CoNSTAHLE, CORREGOIO, 

CATTLt.. 

J. Macdonald of tlie IPoW. 

Cruikshank, &C.. 

J. M. Grvy. 

Cattle Plaguh, &c. 

Principal 

Constantinople, CopTB St.vnlkv Lane-Pooie. 

CATPLLUfS. 

Malteu AViiytk, 

CoNhUMErriON.. 

Dr It. W. PniLip. 

> Causality. 

Profe^a'or W. R. Son ley* 

Convocation, . 

llcv. Dr It. F. LiTTLEnALn 

Cavalry. 

Major Dunlop, II, A. 

Cook, Captatn. 

JOITN S. IvELTIB, F.Tl,G,3. 

Celts. 

Professor RiiV';. 

Cookery ; Coffep.. 

IV. 31.ATTIKU WjLLUMa 

CEllVANTEa; ClD. 

John OnMSDY. 

Co-operation ; Demo- 


Ceylon...,. 

J. D. SUAND, 

CRACy. 

TnojfAS ttiiiKUP. 

CflA^^CI^IlY \ Common 


Corneille. 

Waltrh W'iivtk, 

Law ; CorYiiiGHT.... 

Thomas R.iLEEaii. 

Cornwall. 

F, N. Woniir. 

CnANNEii Islands. 

II. G. Kei.ne, CM.B. 

Cortes. 

Thomas Davcdion. 

Channel Tunnel. 

Sir Edwaud W. Watkin. 

Cotton. 

Thomas Fi LI SON. 

CilAP-HOOK.S. 

11. IL Wiieatlev, 

County. 

W, A. Casson, r..s,s. 

Chapman ; Dekker,.., 

A. IT, Buli.en. 

CoURJilNO. 

B, 0. Eveldju (‘Allas-a-Dale'). 

GHAULES L flml II. 

F. Ilisni:-. GnooME. 

Coventry. 

W. P. DAWjiON, 

OllARLES V. 

V, Ilujin Bji'iwn, 

Cowley. 

r. IIUMG Brown* 

Cha riTAM, Earl oe. 

I?. []. Haldane, M,P, 

COAVPER, W^'lLLTAAr. 

Mr.s Oi rriiANT. 

v/l.\ 11 rjJCIO^i . . 


Creation.-.. 

rrofos:4rr IlKvnv DncrMsiONn, 

OHi!.\rrsTiiY. 

LroNARi) Douutn, rii.D, 

CilKArATlON. 

W. Kasme, C.13. 

ClICBUDlNL... 

Colin SxAi.KKit. 

CliTCKET. 

C. J. ISLrcFiER, oF llioF/cM. 

Chess. 

R. F, Green, Ed, Jint, ChmMttg(fzim\ 

Criminal Law. 

GKonoE P. -McNeill, 

Ckioago. 

GKom;i: ForreiTeu, 

Crofters. 

Lonl XARiEn and Errninu. 

ChhiI. 

J. Sa3[3on Jbi£j'atd). 

Cromwell. Oliver. 

Professor Goldwix Smith, 

China; Confucius. 

Professor ri>:cii7E. 

CliOHM... 

llov. S, Dauin(i*Gould. 

CiiLouoFomr.i. 

AV, IscLLS Cl\iik, use. 

CnOLT; PlPHTHEIlIA,., 

Dr Geuiuig Gn-iiAV- 

OllOLEUA. 

Dr IL AV. Felkin, 

OllYSTAr-LOGRAPlIY,. 

0- J. Woodward. 

CfTOPTW 


CuNEipoiur. 

Bmaxuel DEUTacii, reviHcU by 

CilRTSTlANlTY. 

£dMO.WD 1>E D.D, 


E. A Wallis DufKia 

Chrestm.vh. 

llcv- P- F. Tihsdi-ton Bvkh. 

OUllLTNG. 

TloDEnt CHAMREart, roviscA 

Chronology. 

11. E. AxPEnsON, 

CliJlRliNCY. 

Pr<ifi*ssf\r Niunoi-iON. 

Uiiuiicii, Crfpt, &c. 

1), MAf'ciinuoN. 

Guttle. Fiau.. 

Wm. E. IIoyi-e. 

Church History,. 

Uov, A. P. Davidson. 

0 VO ADR, and Uie other 


Cidrer; Colman. 

Rodeot ay. Lows. 

Botiniical articles. 

Pnifeasor Patrick Gedde,s, 

Cicero. 

Rev. AV. J. HnoDiiiDD. 

Cycling. 

E. R. SiiiPTON, Secy. O.T.C, 

Circulation. 

Havid riKpnuRN, AI.D. 

CTrJiutj. 

Ui-icK IlALPii Hurki:, 

Ulan. 

The Puke of Auovi.l. 

D.viny. 

Professor llonenT Wallace. 

Clement. 

W, Dl'ND.W W.LLKEit. 

Dairy rACroiiiEa. 

IIekay Stewart, 

AT‘li!.. . 

Dr Alex. IIuoirAN. 

Dam ABC US. 

Rev. W, WfttoiiT, D.D. 

Clouds. 

R. T. 0.\ionD (Hon NovJs). 

Dante. 

Rev. Edwaiid JfoonE, D.D, 

Cr.ouGH, A. TE. 

Tuomas Davidson. 

Darwin.-. 

Grant Allen. 

Clubs. 

Henry B. Tedder. 

Darwinian Theory... 

Profesfor PArnrcit Gt'DDEa 

Coaching. 

AV. 0, Blew, of the FfeW. 

Daudet. 

George Sat.vxhuury* 

Coal, Coral Islands, 

Deaf and Dumb. 

J, D. Buxton, LL.D, 

a»il Geology geiicmlly. 

Professor Ja'^ils Oeikio. 

Debt. 

YVilham C. 9.M1TH. 



DEEU FOREdTS,.. 

J, Wataon Lvall. 

Code. 

Henry Goudy. 

Defoe. 

Roy. a. P. DAVirtiON, 

CoTA’HESlT'jR . 

Rev Fi. L. Cdpt-j- 

DliFOllMITlE.S. 

Profesaor A. Ha he, 

Colo SO. 

0. D.\nNEir Smiih. 

Delaroa Bay. 

B. l\ ilATifEns, F-R.G.S, 


Pri>fc.ssor AV, Knioiit- 

Delhi. 

A- ^[ACDONALD, Ciiknita Englishman 

C'(JL0MDIA. 

AV. Dond,;s WaLKcii, 

Demonology; Devh. 

TICOMAH DAVID^:0W, 

Colony. 

James S, Coiton. 

DEMOSTHENEd. 

F. 11, Jbvons. 

COIXIUADO..,. 

On ARLES AV. Gregne, M .D. 

DeN^IARK (Literature) Hev, A. r. Davidson. 

Colour. 

Alfred Daniei.l, D.Sc. 

Dentistry. 

Dr John Smith. 

COLOUR'DLINDNESS., .. 

Dr R, A. Lusiiie. 

De Quincky. 

J. R. Findlay. 

CoLUMUA i CULIJURS ... 

I)r JoiiEni RoiiEniftOv, voviricd. 

DeKIJYJ DKIlBYSnillE., 

Rev. J. CiiARLKs Cox, LL.D., F.S.A 

CoLUjrniA, EiuTisii.,.. 

J. G, Ool.XKR, G.M.G. 

DEdC-\HTE3. 

Pi'ofcsaor Andrew Setil 

Compressibility. 

A. 0. AfiTeiiKLL. 

Devon; DAimioou..,, 

P, N. YVortil 

Congo. 

Hlr Franc 1(4 db Wtnton. 

Df.sv; Diffusion. 

YY. Peddie, D.Sc. 

CoNiuiEss OF United States... d. y, KiLrionr. 

Diayiond.*. 

Edwin W. STHEETEn. 

CONGREVF. 

T'nEOBonr. Waits- 

DiAi-Eur. 

Alexandeiv Jr, Ei,li.s, F.R S. 

Conjuring. 

A, J. I-EVk’iB, M.A. (* Prof. Iloffiiiann ')■ 

DlOKEHS. 

ALTER Recant. 

CONNEO'TIOUT. 

OltARLEd \V. Greenr, ALU 

Diet; Digestion. 

Prefoasor II-wcRatt, 

Thn PiililislifirH Leg to fcoiuler tlioir tbaiika for suRgestiond or corrcctioua on fclie following articles s To Lord 

ICixosnunoil, on ‘Cfttholie nnd Apostolic Church;^ to Cntiou Weatcott (iiid llcv, Cliftrlos Bigg, D,I),, on ‘ CleiiiQilt;'* 

to Sir Frederick Pollock, on ‘Clifford;* to His Exoelloiioy Goiiornl A, B. 

CO-EUVO, on ‘ Ooloiiihia;' to JSir 

Fnw.Mtn AVALTER, nn ^ Coirtmissioiinlros; ' to Jacor KolY'Oake, Esq,, on * Co-opei‘fttlon j to the IToad^lilastci'S 

of iho Chartcrliouse oiid Christ's Hospitnlj to Ed3IUND Gosbe, Esq,, on ‘Doninark (Litcintmc);' and to the 

Editor of tha Field, on 

' Derby Pay.* 
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»Slsi ’)> *■ dfeoaso of ffi’oat fie- 
(luency in tomporafce latitiulos, 
capecially^ in efiaii^ablo inoiflt; 
clnnatea'in the -wiiitei' scjason. 
Prom i its wolhkiiowii coninjc- 
tien ’With Bndden livils of tem* 
pemturo, and oblier opideniic or 
atmosphei’le causes (see 
ISNZA), «s also from the dull often experienced at the 
commoncGiiiGnt of the disease, ibis i)opularJy called 
ft cold —a tevjiij however, pDrliaps somewliat less I 
(IcfiTiitG in its meaning blian catniTh, ’which word 
is usually restricted to tlie cose of a cold affecting 
tlio chest, and attended with discharge of mucus 
hy coughing. A ‘cold in the head' is termed, in 
btvict scientihe language, Cori/za; we slmll, how* 
ever, keep hoLh forms in vieu^ in the present article. 
CataiTh, or cold, conimoiily begins with a feeling 
of chillincsa, -which may or may nob he afctiibiit- 
ablc to extonial causes, Somebinies tliis is absent, 
fchcrc being only a sense of languor and indisposi¬ 
tion not nnfveqwently tUcr© is no aetiaation of an 
unusual kind, until a stiilfing^is experienced in tlie 
nostrils, or severe headache, or hoanseness with 
cough, or oppression of the breathing. It mo 3 t 
coininoiily abfcftoks the noiitrils first, and afterwards 
the air-passages leading to the cheat. But the 
juucous inoiiibnines of theoyos and mouth are often 
alfccfcorl, as well as tliosc of tho nose, throat, and 
lungs; and tlie diseaso may begin in any of these 
Bitnations, and cither spvcacl to them all or leave 
one or more unafl'ectetk When it habitually 
attacks the chest, ^ 'withoub running through its 
ordinary course as indicated above, there is often 
some special cause of delicacy in the lungs, or 
ftoiuo constitutional toiulcncy towards Comnmption 
(f[,v.), The ailected mucous membrane is at first 
ahuermally red and swollen, and its secretion 
diiiiiimhcd. But it soon hogina to pour out a 
di.schavgG, at first watery, bub afLervards glairy 
and of a ycllohnsii colour, or puiiilent. Tlie early 
stages of the disease are attended by considerable 
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irritation of theaurfaces nlTectecl, and probably no 
' 0110 of the litfclo misoi’ies of life is move prostmtmg 
and diflcoui-.a^ng for the time than a bad cold in 
the head. The tendency of catarrh to attack the 
chest, and thus to pass into Broncintia (q.v.) or 
Pneumonia (q.v.), or to lay the foundation of 
tuborculaT disease, constitutes almost its only 
danger. 

The trentinent of a cold is comnionly a simple 
mattoi; so far as the particular attack i$ coiicernpd. 
But so many colds (lisappear in a little time ^vith- 
out any special treatment that few pemons, unless 
in doheate liettlth, are willing to subject thorn* 
selves to the confinement which is necessary to 

f ive any form of treatiiieut a chance of success, 
n the earliest stage a -ivann hip or foot bath, and 
a large opiate (Bovov'a powder especially) at bed¬ 
time, if followed )>y connnciiicnb to the house, and, 
in severe case.?, to bed or to the sofa for a clay or 
two, light farinaceous diet, and, if tlie stomach 
and bowels arc at all loaded, a dose or two of 
some gentle laxative, Avill generally cut short tho 
disease. lu some poi-soiis it yields readily and 
quickly to spirit of camphor, five clropa on a lump 
of sugar every half-hour; hub in otlioi’s no effect 
ia produced, Pixje bathing of the nose wltli 
hot water may relieve the irritability and dls- 
chaige In moat cases frequent sipping of warm 
soothing drinks—gruel, bnrlcy-water, blaok-curiaiit 
ten, &c.—isgi-ateml to the patient; Rome times ice 
gives more relief. Some persons cme tlicii colds 
by entiTo ahstiiience from footl, and as inucii as 
possible from diiuk; others by spirit of mindeiei-us 
and uftregoric ; some even pofesB to curry out the 
])opular maxim, 'stuff a cold, and staiwc a fever,' 
and maintain that a good dinner and a tumbler of 
whisky 01 brandy toddy are the best E^neoiflos. 
That colds get well under all tlieao motliods need 
not be denied; but multiplied experience Jitia 
shown that ‘stuffinga cold' at its commenoenfant 
is by no means to bo commeiuM. In the later 
stages, however, a more liberal diet than at first, 
and in some cases even a moderate allowance of 
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p^tnau^^intsf, coiinitloral*le from tlie 

of dpj>re:t,Hiiin ihot remaiii3 for a tiinG on, 
the ftn^^dence of a catarrh. The tendency to thJs 
di^veai^o, -^rhoa liahituah and M’lion not (lcj)ciiflent 
on hiw form of constitutional disorder requiring 
sixieinl means for its cure, Ls licst inet hy the daily 
use of ilioeoMbach, A\ith frequent exercise in the 
oi;en air, an<l proper ventilation of the sleening- 


(q/en air, ami proper ventilation of the sleeping- 
aiKirtmout; also by friction of tlic bkiii, and by 
cloihin^ which, mthout being op]>TOKsive, is coiii- 
iikNTtsvUy 'xa.mu EMiosiitc to draughts or audilcn 
chills when the surface is perspiring is to be 
avoided j but a close confined air habitually 
breaihwl in a workshop la* hcihooni is a friutfiil 
prelJ^^po^^i^J^ cau;^e of the distMisC. 

Catarrh dr caiarrliai indanjinatioii is also used 
in irimloni pailiolngy nl an iiillaiiirnation wdth the 
chaiactCT^ alx>ve diM^crilv^'d in any niuc.ovis mcm- 
bnine whatever; \vo have, far example, cattirrh 
of the Monmeh, inte^t^n^*H, hlntlder, &c, 
Cnfarrhinli CiJdAVorld monkey:?, with a 
narroiv partition betwt*(m the nostrils, witli a 
dental formula and including two distinct 
sets of furij>5s (ff| the lower ‘dog-like’ apes (Cyno- 
niorj)ha), and (f/) the higher 'mftndike' forms 
(.Antliroponmrplia). ,See ArK, AxTHiioroiD Ape, 
ito'KtY. 

Cnfawtm, a name of wines, both still and 
sparkling, produced in variona parts of the United 
States from the Catawba grape, the fruit of a 
variety of the rfris Xtih^'tofcu, a American 

and Asiatic species, from wliicli have been derived 
most of tlie cultivated North American varieties of 
IJjc vine. It is ofien said that it was fonnfl 
growing on Uic Ixinks of the Catawba lUver’ (in 
North and South Carolina); but it in on record 
that jt was named by ^fajor Aillum, tvJjo found 
it growing wild ne;^ A\’’ajjhingtoP» TAC., about 
1825 . Catawba wines arc of various grades, the 
bc^'t being of very decided value. The vine Is 
extremdy prolific, the fmit being large, of a deep 
coppery red, nud very sweet. Tho Catawba grape 
di^ b^t on southern nIojjcr, and on liinej^ione 
flight jnur^ky aroma pervoden tliG wines 
m^Q man and cau^^ett some comioisseurB to 
reject all but the \ciy choicest of the vintage froju 
the <^atalogue of ^l^st*cIn^^ wines, 

Cnfc^bljrd (T/irrftwor Gahoscojjtci} cifi'olincnsis) 
an Anieri<^n. thtoish, of the sanao group a*? the 
iiiockingddid, which it resembles in {(a vocal 
lus name mer:^ to its mew'Oike erv 
whwi dwturbe^l. It feeds on jnany kinds of, 
fruit ami alro gn woinis and insects: 

buiia^j a Jaj^re nli^t uf dry twigs, >Yeeils, &c., with- I 
out any attempt at conceabheut, in a bush or 
iree. Dii^n m the iinmediate vicinity of humaii 
Jiabnanoms, and .du>Wft extrfumlinary boldnei^s in 
the defence of it^ youjig. It is a bird of nass.mre. 
makiiig lU way mjitliwnrtl in spring tliroi^li 
and Carolina fun far as ilassachusetl*' 
in wintoi- It migrates s.mthwards, and ^^trnved 
K|M?ciniens ha^ c hmi >een as ureat rarities on the 
conuuHiral coa-t ut the North Boa. 

. ^ H'eeuA of iviurieal courtvoxitmn peculiar 

to hitgUiid, writtoii geimrally in tlneu or four 
I>ans, and in tlic trunmi form. It wan orioin. 
ally RVnonvnious wich thy liutmd but-'the 

iiaino ha-* k-en appropiiaieii to a sjieoics of \t to 
whiUi an abxurd ur huiuorou« eirect is given by 
the successive c-iiiritxs of the jmvti., iliterruntiug 
or dulomiig the ^onse fif tbe wonU into a^n^* 
arid tinexpccb .1 meaning. Tlj(*y abmmilcd in i|,c 
K«^b>muoii peruri, when, iw nmv bo suriiji^ed 
“ilaw^^W than <|iU' 4 i«nal lie eiirme! 

’ »nd L’allcotr, teww.ls the 

i xl'® '’>','‘"7* ft-rtile fonii>,.^erR in tl i» 
ton,,. Tha ‘ Catch C'luh' w. f,m„,ie,i i,, 17(11, j 


e CatcUflys the name of tlie genus Stlenc, of 
1 which many species produce a sticky secretion on 
3 the calyx, tlie joints of the stem, &c., wliicli pro- 
t Vents tlio access of ants and other creeping insects 
; to the honey, so ptesevving ii fov the bees ov otliov 
r Hying insects by which alone cross fertilisation is 
3 eilected. Otlier Caiyophyllnceic, notably Lyc/mis 
' K/scnrfn, possess the same means of rlofonce. The 
' Nottiijghaiii Catclidy is tSilciw nutans. The iin- 
■ I'elatcd DioncfU innscipida ia also sometimes called 
I the Carolina Catchfly. See DiON^^sA, 

; Cntclix>o|l, a sheriff's officer or bailiff, who liad 
power to aiTcst- From catch and poll, ' the head; ’ 

^ not as is suggested by the spcllhig catchvolc from 
, fwlc; though in varioiifl places a Jong pole waa in 
^ use for catching ov holding criminals by the neck, 

' Imving nt tlie^ end of it an iron collar with a 
Y-shaped opi^niTig, occasionally armed ^Yit■h apikes 
‘ On the insble. 

Catcall) Le, flv CATEAu-OAMniiissis, a town 
‘ ill the French department of Nord, on tbo Selle, 

^ 14 Tillies ESK. of Cambrai. Pop. 0086, 

' Here in 1659 the treaty of Catean-Cambresis was 
; concluded between Henry IL of li’rancc and I^hiliu 
' IL of Spain. 

^ Catcclilsiii, any compendious syfifccm of teach¬ 
ing^ draw'll ill) in the form of question and nnsw^or. 

It is derived, through low- Latin, from a Greek 
wmrd kateched, wdiich means to resound, or sound 
' into one's Cars;^ to instruct by rvord of moutli. I 
^ Pei-soiis undergoing instnicbioii in the principles of 
^ Cliristianity were hence called Oatcchinncns (q,v,], 

I Catechisms have long fonneil one of the principal j 
means employed lor popular instruction in the 
truths and duties of tlie Clirhstian religion. The 
composition of the first catGchisnis was, in all 
probability, suggested by the ordinary oral in- 
I atruetton of catechumens, and was iutended for 
the help botli of teachers and pupils. It appeals 
w have been fa the 8th ancl Ofch centuries that the 
lii’st regular catechisms wore compilefi, of which 
that by k^o. a monk of St Gall, that of Notker 
Labeo ot ht Gall, and that ascribed to Otfried of 
\\ eisseiiburg in ALace, (ii-q among the most noteth 
At later periods the use of catetbiftins prevailed 
chiofiy among the opponents of the liicrarchy, as 
among the Waldenses, tho Albigmisew, the Wyclif. 
ites, and, above all, among tho lioheinian Ilreblircii. 
xiie terni catechism appears to have been first em¬ 
ployed in its piesenb sense among tlie latter. At 
an early penod m the history of the Ileformation 
tuo Kefomers begjin to avail themselves of thia 
mctliodof popular instruction, and their catechisms 
became important instruments in that great reJixri- 
ous niovemcint After Luther publislTed in 1620 
his prinier of religion, entitled A i^hort li'orm 
of the, iai Comutauduicnfs, fAe CVcci^ ihi 
w^n 1- cfiteciusins w'cre juQjTarecl 

tliBologinns, Ll.at of lironz 
( 1»2,.28) beiiig tlie most notable. In ig2r> Jnatna 
J^onaa and John Agiicola had boon iutriisteil with 
the piofiiiriitwiii of a catcclii.sin, and Lutlici 's visjta. 

Mon of the Huxon cimrclics in 1528 led to Jiis lue- 
J'''irtwand Smaller Cntecliisins (1529), 

I ..Mwl ”■ 1 ^ iimojiLr tiic alnmlavds of tlio 

clnirclie.i The Larger ho meant to be 

fattoM^^I.® hL‘' fo*’ .the iiooplo. Tho 

iv/m',-. 1 *’‘^^’'/enataiit]y rcpnntecl, and is very 
tfc the prfcsent day. A niiniliQr of 

of^o'Hnftheologians 
aL M, eluircljes. Tl.c inost noteworthy 

those of catecliisinB, and 

(Zmfeh Leo Judm, 

l^e'lineer (Znrich, 1665), Tlie 
rW Smaller y^ro 

bSlS«r,T Tile latter wa, ,,ui,liJhed I 
irontU in 1530 ^Lat. od. 1S38); the former 
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appeared in FrencJiin 1541 or 1542 (Lat. ed. 1G45), 
was speedily translated into various lauguaj^en^ anil 
Lceanio an acknowledged standard of the liofoniied 
- churches, not only in Switzerland hub in the Lom' 
^ Countries, in l^’rance, and in Hungary, The Firi;t 
^Hook of discipline of the Scottish Clmreli (15fl0) 
directs^ that the children he taught this catechism 
—‘which catechism is the most perfect that ever 
yet waa used in the kirk’—every ‘Soiiday’ after¬ 
noon in the pitisonce of the pcoide. The Cihiirch of 
Genev’-a has set aside the authority of Calvings eate- 
chisins. Tlie Heidelberg or Palatinate Catechigm 
is of greater importance, however, than any other 
aa a standard of the Swiss Kefoi'nied chiii’clies. It 
was compiled hy the Hoidelherg theolomans, Caspar 
Olevianiis and Zacharias Tlrgimia, at tiie request of 
the Elector Erederic III. of the Palatinate ; it was 
published in 1563, was approved Ijy several synods, 
and recognised os a syinuolicnl book by the Synod 
of Dori in 1619, and has been translated into all 
the languages of Europe. It is the standard of the 
Dutch and German Ileformed churches of America, 
A tercentenary edition of this cateehiHin was 
puhlished in German, Latin, and English at Now 
York in 1863.—King James said at Bio Hampton 
Court Conference that in Scotland ‘every one who 
was tile son of a good ]uan‘ thought himself com¬ 
petent to write a catecinsnn The catechisms of 
the Scottish Koformation must Jiave been numeroug. 
The most popular, until it was superseded \fy the 
‘Westminster Catcclnsin, was John Craig's Smaller 
Catecliism (Edin, 1681; edited by T* G Law, 1883), 
—The doctrines of the Sociniana are embodied in 
the greater and smaller Bacovian Cateebisms 
(FoliSi cd, Ilucow, 1G05 j Latin cd. 1609). Besides 
a catechiHUi of 1660, in the form of a conversation 
between - father and son, aaid to have been written 
by George Pox, the Quakers have that of Robert 
Bai’clay (1673), in which tlie answeiu arc in the 
language of the Bible, the distinctive peculiarities 
of the sect being involved in the questions. 

In tlio Cliiircli of Romo there were several 
catechisms published in Germany and elsewhere 
before the Tridentine scttloment of doctrine. A 
Scottish catechism, known as Archbishop Hamil¬ 
ton’s, was issued by authority of a provincial 
comj oil in 1632, and was ordered to bo read in 
church by the paiLsli priests, But in 1603 the 
Council of Trent in its twenty-fourth session 
debormined to compose and prescribe for the whole 
clmi’ch an authorised form of catechism, which the 
bishops wore to liavo translated into the vulgar 
tongue, and expounded to the people by the 
curates. The work was, however, not carried 
througii by tho council itself, and Vi\m IV, in¬ 
trusted its completion to a comiiussion of four 
theologians. Eniinen t scholars were also appointed 
to peitcct its latinitv, and when rinishetl in^ 1564 
it was once again sulunittcd to^ a new commission 
under Cardinal Bivlotus. It' linally appeared, in 
1566 under tlie title Catechismus Momanus cxdecrcto 
CoHcilti Tvideniini Pii V. Pont Max. ^'ussu editits. 
lu form it is not catechetical, and it is addressed, 
not to tho people, but to tho curates as a guide to 
them in their instructions. It posaessea very high 
authority, but is ill ar lap ted for popular use, Eor 
lay teaching it bas fallen into dcBUctudo, and has 
been superseded by various catechisms of more 
private origin. The ino3t poinilav of thG.se were 
prepared by the Jesuit looter Canisms. His larger 
u'ork, entitled /Smnina Doctnnoi et Instituthnis 
OhvtstiaiKOy was ptiblislictl in 1654, and the shorter 
(1556) reached movo than 400 edibiong, and was 
used in the schools of all countries. In tho 
present day, as a general rule, each dioeeso pos¬ 
sesses a catechism of its own approved by tluJ 
bishop. In England the short ‘Penny Catechism ’ 
is used by authority of all the bishops in concert. 


Tlie catechism called the Orthodox Coi^ession 
of the CatholK and Apostolio Eastern Ck'iirch^ 
was prepared about 1640 by Potor Mogiias, 
metropolitan of Kief, and received s^Tnbolical 
aiitliority from a synod at Jorusalem in 1672. 
It is often onlled the Larger Russian Catechism, 
to distinguish it from the Smaller Catechism pre¬ 
pared by order of Peter tlio Great in 1723, ^ These 
Avero practically suporsedecl by the catecliisms of 
l^laton, metropolitan of bloscow (first published in 
1762), and of Pliilaret, also metropolitan of Mo.scqav, 
which has sinco 1839 been in general use in tho 
schools and churches of Russia.—’Besides theso cate- 
chisjus, Avhich liave a Jiisfcoric in boras t, or aro oi 
importance from their symhoUcal character, there 
have appeared at all periods, .since the Reforma¬ 
tion, many others, hobli Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, some doctrinal, some controversial, some 
devoted to particular subjects, as the sacraments, 
or to paiticular puiyoaes, as the preparation of enn- 
diclatcs for admission to the Lord’s Supper, some 
adapted to the mental capacity of very young 
cliildren, &c. Tho opinion, lioivever, has become 
prevalent, tliafc doctrinal abstracts are not tlie 
best form in Avhich religion can he presented to 
the young, and the use of catecUisiES hiW accord¬ 
ingly been in some measure relinquislied in favour 
of otlier methods of ins true tioiJ. 

The cntechlsni of tho Church of England with 
Avhich we are most familiar is the smaller one 
published in the Rook of Common Prayer. It is 
in two parts; the first contains and e:qdnins the 
Baptismal Covenant, the Creed, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, and the Lord’s Prayer; fcjie second 
explains the two Bacraments, Baptism and tho 
Lord’s Supper, Ib is nob knoAvn 'with nhsolutc 
certainty who was the antlior of the first part; 
probably Cranmer and Ridley had the principal 
hand in framing the questions and answers. It 
was originally put forth in the rei^ of Edwanl VI,, 
and condemned as heretical in the rekm of I^Inry, 
and underwent several modifications mom 1649 to 
1661. It must not bo confounded ^vitii Crannier’s 
Catechism (1548), Avhieh was a larger woik, difter- 
ently arranged, and probably tranalated chiefly from 
tlio Latin catechism of Justus J onaa. Tills first part 
of tho church catechism was formerly spoken of os 
tlie Shorter Catechisnb TJiom >Yaa a larger cliurcli 
catechigm compiled also in the reign of Edward 
VI. by Poynct, Bisiiop of Winchester, and pub¬ 
lished, together with the 42 Articles, iu 1553, and it 
corresponds in some degree with the smaller Avovk 
above described. It was afterwards revised and 
enlarged by Dean NowgU, and published in 1670; 
and, tiumgh never olfleially promulgated by the 
church, it has some authority from liaAdiig , been 
approved by tho lower house of Conv'ocation. At 
tho Hampton Court Conference (1004), the Shorter 
Catechism was considered too short, and Nowell’s 
larger one ‘too long for novices to learn by heart) * 
accordingly, at James I.’s suggestion, art addition 
Avaa made to the former of that explanation of tlie 
two saeramentB wluch now forms the second part of 
tho church catechism, TJiis is attributed to Dean 
Overall. The whole is a work much Cisteomod by 
all sections of the church as remarkable for its 
simplicity, truth, and catholicity. It, hoAvever, 
.state .sacramental doctrine in a wot that is not 
very aecepbublo to tlio extreme Low Church party. 
Hence, the Prayoi-book put forth by the Clmreh 
of Ireland, whifo leaving the qateohism otlierAVi^d 
nntonclied, ingeniously interpolates an additional 
question and answer (based on ArticleXXVTII.), 
AAdiicli, in the opinion of many, tends to modify tlie 
ideas suggested by the catechism cDucermug Holy, 
Communion. Mocliflcalions oiicuv, ,too, in the 
Catechism of the American Episcopal Church/. 
The rubrics in the Common PrayOr-book 
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tile oi the eftlccUisin iii the clmicli on 

anil he)U»livya after tlie t^ccoiul W'ioit u-t 
Evening Prayer; and the flOth cauoii contains a 
hkB injiincliun, jiciialUe^^ vin the^ cleri^y 

wha neji^Iect this. The custom of catficliising hi 
tile chnrch Lail fjiiten into alnuisst umvci'stvl 
hnt hi many pari'^lies ib has been revived ''vitli 
exceUent 

The^Lar^r aitd Shorter t’at€<^hi.snifi, wliidi, witli 
tilt \Y ehtmin^steY v»i Fa\th. tiO'nHtitntti 

Iho Ht^adard^ or .syriilxiJical bonks of the Presby^ 
tenon cbnrclicH t]iniii;^diout the liritiMh em|iire and 
the pniiod States of America, iverc comiiiled by 
the Assembly of Divines at AVcstiniTister (y.v.); 
the Siimler fuitecliism *to be a ilirectoiy for 
cfttechisiri;? «ach as are of weaker capacity/' the 
'for cateciiwini? such as have made .somo 
prohcicnry m ihe lA tW CWviitta 

rcfiginri/ The Larger Catechism was jiresentcfl to 
tbe^Endij*)! House of Commons on 2 ‘ 2 d Oetobev 
1 W 7 ; the Shorter on the 23 tli November 1 ^ 7 — 
and both, with jiroofs added, on or before the 
Uth April 164 )^; and in July 1648 both received 
wje sanction of tbe Clenentl A.sseiiibly of the 
Churrii of Scotlaiul—the tlenenil Asseniblyi in 
tbc act approving o/ the Laiger Catecliiam, de- 
cluno;: lb to be ‘ ii rich treaMire fnr i]icrGa-f>inf 4 
iwimwledge fuugiig tho jjeople of God,' and that 
' Lbev blesa the Lonl timfc pu e.icce}lent a catechi^^ni 
w be^n pref*ared.' The Shorter Cateebiam has, 
hcwcTer, oecn far more generally used foy the 

C l«Mo of instniction than the Larger, ^vhich inw 
n generally felt to be too minute in its ptate- 
mcflCfi, too burdonsome to the jnemoiy’ to be 
employw as a nAtecliisra, Even th^ Shorter Cato- 
chi^m 18 regarded by niaiiy, who Hubstontiolly 
auhere to its doctrine, as wiri-ying tlic btatei^en*: 
or theology iMjyoiid wdiat ia pixipcr for 

eimtato- imtmction, v^diikt it \m Wn'long 
icit to be Unsuitable for the verj* vonng and the 
votj’ «jad its use U now -abnost ubvavs 

preceded hy that of cateclii‘<ins more adapt^ to 
tacir cAj'ftcitj'. It« iufliicJicei however, ha^ been 
® forming^ tJie rcliaimis opiniunie, ainl 
inexerc»wn tvaimns tin) intcUectwal fae«UiB», 
Jvlierevcr PieHbvierianUii) ha.-^ inovajle.l; for it lies 
i^en, mio stilt i-, in ebmwt wnivetua! whb 
I »»bytetiajn.s Mjoakmj; tlie English lsminia>'e, ‘md 
to a. fonsWeruMe extent ewmg tjnlqtemients or 
Coiw^tioniUsts tioth in UHtoin nwl Aua»'ica. 
n Holiwd aW, a ttanslivtinn oi it has tteen iimcli 
r ,>-'5 W. ^eiiemll}' regaidetl, iv those 
^h(vte lioclnnRi views are ni acconlaaee Vitb it, 
of Cliristian tloctriiie anil 

B 0 « sttOnJ ujMin tlie brink of eternity—the more 
C'>n>p> Wk to me the lir>t, sentence in the cate- 
chi.m "hich nea,T)e<lMhwiaehih 1 , hiu] the ftillcr 
RTiil ilfceteir Ms mciiurng liccoiiiD.i: >‘tY],nt tlie 

hI r'>«an?-To"glotifyf!o.l, ,m,l to ejov 
wi! I„f,i V' !'■""« "•‘tlfoui miiiilw hail 

l&ki OKi T/'ir' ^ ™ EojflaiMl Instncai 

tii proporiioii of the moiiibem 

'V; - '?'n'-V Jireviouslv imb. 

ito T'’« W«,o.4.lv oi 

ticit bifra tl'c oothorHliiii of the 

Hcrt h?fJVV‘^'V' '‘'•'"■tteil that they 

the -tl ctiillv* 'if t ‘f•i'*-' <^'“'*iint(oes 


Ga't^CllIN ft ftubatftTice oiuploy’ed in tanning 
and dyeing and nicdfciiially fig nil asti'Iiigcnt. The 
cafccchu of commerce is obtained cliicily fi'oni two j 
East Indian trees {Acanui Catechu and Smnci)> 
The former is conimmi in most parts of Iiulin, and 
also ill tropical East AfriCiVj and tho latter grow'a in^ 
Suiithem India, Bongnl, and Giijerafc. Catechu is 
known in India by the nnniG hit Or htt, Cutcli is 
another form of one or other of these names, and 
a cmmuoii ooimuoTcial name. The tvees^ aro cut 
down when they are about a foot in dlftinctor, 
and according to some accounts only the hcart- 
M'cod is used, hut other reports say tlmt^ the 
whole of the woody pavt of the trunk is utiliscfU 
Tlio catechu Is obtained by cutting it into small 
chips, and boiling it in -water, stYaining the 
licjuid froin time to time, and adding fi’esh Sup' 
cf ch\ys> till the Qx.trac,t ia of suflicient con* 
flistence to be poured into clay moulds; ov wlioii 
of the thiokness of tar, it is ahow'Gtl to bavdon foi* 
two days, ao that it will not run, and ia formed into 
balls about the size of oranges, which arc placed on 
Imsks of rice or on leaves, and appear in coiniuQrco 
enveloped in them. Catechu is of n dark-brown 
colour, hard and brittle, and when brokon has a 
shining surface. It possesaen an astringent taste, 
but no odour. It is a very neimaiicnt colour, and 
is employed in the dyeing of blacks, bl'o^^m8, fau'ns, 
drabs, &c. Ordiimiw commoj-cial catcobu or cutcli 
IS composed of cafcecjiu-tanmc acid, whicli is soluble 
in cold water, and catecliin or cateclniitt acid, ivhioh 
la nearly luisolublo in cold but soluble in Ixiiliug 
imtcr. Tlie latter can be separated iji tho state 
of in mute, acicular, coloiirlese crystals. It is often 
udulterftted with earthy subsitanccs, but its ready 
aphibility in water and alcohol should at cnoo shmv 
the lueaeuce of such by leaving them behind in an 
insolu ble state. Aroca or Pal m Caiechi}. sometimes 
called Ceylon Catechu, dilievs wholly from the 
above. It w got from tliu i-ine nuts of the Petal 
pam, which yield, by bcirmg, a black, very 
Ustrnment extract, resembling true cfitccbn, but 
of lufenor (luahty. This suhatance ia ravely 
exjiorted from India (see AuECxi, Bfim).—Gmnbir 
iq.v.) may be vegavded aa a kind of catechu. Term 
Japomca, or Japan Earth, ia an old name for 
catechu, not mutts disused, given in mistake as tfi 
Ua nature and origm. About 6000 toa<^ of catoalju 
fim*]?Indk ^ a^mually Imported into Great Ihitniu 

^^'^^cdmimcnoL persoiiH 
mdergoing n course of instruction; see Catechisim), 

*" early CliriRtian chmoli 
“'”‘1 lieathons wlio had not 



tii€ S fi’Li “ f IhuR tlie result nf 

ftfAtZi See Eliwn/ouebtor. 

isf?; ^«vk- 1S7«; 


*" ‘’’*e eoiiKrcjjation, but 
ti« 1 <5 fbJ r" *“ *’® Pi’esent at the lUspoMsa. 

9 I 1 Lntivf. -tt'JitcIi fiom tlio end of the 

-d cen^ij iviis regarded as a saered Inv8tct■^^ Tlie 
nf.1''^*^ oecura as the clcsignatimi 
0 / a serrate body in (he time of TcvSn, S 

aceiUfn^ to'thpf, classes or grades 

l.v%ri! nn^ 'n ProKciency, is fimt vefon od to 
«in nnvjV ["* tatooheti'cal school 

ll iCa 'vas thatoi AlsKamUb, ^vlueh 

list ““‘‘enns, Clement, Origeii, Dionvsius mid 
me'iw''of'the° If®. I'lto only extant Bneci- 

M-as not ItoSv Kestion ' 

ll?o‘’n4ra^nn Christian olmi'ch 

for P’cp'rrc tliein 

AnoANn * DisOCPUna 
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CATERPILLAR 


Ca'tcgorics^ in pliilosoiihy, tlie hi^riiest classes 
under Avhicli objects of Icuo^vledge cnn bo aystC' 
iimtically avranged, uiideretood os an attempt at a 
^ compvelieiisive clnsflilication of all tliafc exists. Tim 
name has come down to «a from Aiistotle, in whoso 
/^system tlie categories are ten in luuiibcr; Sub' 
stancei quantityt qualii}/, relation^ placc^ time, sitU' 
at ion, possession, action, and stiff m no. From the 
point of view of logic, these may ne reduced to two s 
.substance and attribute; of metaphysics, to being 
and accident. The Cartesians bad tlio three eate- 
goiies—substance, attribute, and mode; Leibnits;— 
substance, quantity, quality, action or passion, and 
I'elation j and Locke—substance, mode, and rela¬ 
tion. J. y, Mill classifies all existences or desci’ib- 
ftble tilings as follows i (1) Feelings, or states of 
consciousness, tlie^ most comprehensive experience 
that the human inind can attain to, since even the 
external world is only known as conceived by our 
minds ; (2) the minds which experience those feel- 
iugg; (3) the bodie.R, or extornaf objects, wlilch ava 
supposed to excite all tliafc class of feelings that we 
denominate sensations; (4) the successions and co¬ 
existences, the likencsse.s and iinlikeno.sses, between 
fcoUngs or states of consciousness. Although those 
relations arc considered by ns to subsist between 
the bodies, or things, oxtoraal to our iiiiuds, wo arc 
driven in the last resort to consider them as really 
subsisting between the states of each one’s own 
individual mind. 

The categories of Kant are conceiveil under a 
totally diireren t point of view. The Root-notions of 
the understanding dcs V6rsia?uks), 

they are the specific forms of tlie a prioH or formal 
olement in rational cognition—forms inherent in the 
understanding, under Avhich the mind embraces the 
objects of actual experience. The Kantian philo¬ 
sophy supposes that human knowledge is partly 
made up of the sensations of outwavil things— 
colour, sound, touch—and partly of mental ele¬ 
ments or functions oxistin" prior to all experience of 
tho actual world, (This is the point of difibrcnce 
between the school of Locke, who rejected all innate 
ideas, conceptions, or forma, and the .school of Kaufc, 
No such question was raised under the Aristotelian 
categories,) Kant's categories are as follows; (1) 
Quantity, including unity, multitude, totality] (2) 
Quality, including reality, negation, limitation; 
(3) Relation, including substance and accident, 
cause and eflect, action and reaction; (4) Modality, 
w'liicli includes possibility, existence, necessity. 
These indicate the olements of our knowledge a 
priori i and thovich they are the nccesaavy con¬ 
ditions under whicli alone experiences can bo real¬ 
ised to the mind, arc merely subjective forms of its 
own activity, distinct from and inapplicable to tho 
world of nonniena —the thing in itself—that lies out¬ 
side and beyond. Fichte based the u'liole system of 
the categories of reality on the allirmation of itself 
by the Ego—tlie primitive function of sclf-conacioiis- 
TiesB, liogel carried this further, and showed that 
this primitive function supplied tho principle needed 
to harmonise and unify the objective and Bubjective 
eloincnls in thought. Thought) and being are ulti¬ 
mately identical, and the categories arc thus merely 
definite aspects or determinations [Bcsiinmungcn] 
of the uuiYeYSftl of thought, which is identical with 
reality or actual oxistenco. 

€a'tciiaryf The catenary is the curve forined 
by a fioxiblc lioiiiogcncous cord hanging freely be¬ 
tween bw'o points of support, and acted on by no 
other force than gravity, tlie name being suggested 
by Lat, catena, ‘a cliftiii,* The catenary possesses 
several reiuarkablo properties, one of 'which is, that 
its centre of Gravity (q.v.) is lower than that of any 
curve of actual penmetev^ and with the same fixed 
points for its extremities. Ib is of importance for 
tho theory of suspemion Bridges (q-v.). 


genus of fossil tabulate corals 
peculiar to ralceozoic strata, confined in Britain to 
tho Silurian measures. See ConAL. 

C/cItcrnil (Gaelic and Irisli, ccatharnack, 
soldier'), originally an Iiish or Highland soldier, a 
kern; usually, how^Gver, a Highland veiver or fycc- 
hooter. See ClaN, HIGHLANDS. 

Caterpillar, the larval stage of butterflies and 
moths (Lepidoptcra), and the representative in this 
special ortfer of the gnib, maggot, or larva phase in 
tlie life-histoiy of many insects, 

Genei^al Strncinre .—The caterpillar, so familiar 
in its external appeavancci has usually 12 body- 
rings, not inchiiiing the head, is provided 'with 
sfcroug biting jaws, sfcvikingly contrasted 'with the 
luoufcn organa of the adult, has three pah’s of five- 
jointed cla'vved legs on the region corresponding to 
the thorax, and usually five nidimeiitaiy stumps or 
pro-legs on the ahdoincn. These unjoin ted append¬ 
ages RTG home on the sixth to the ninth, and on the 
twelfth segments of tho body; some of tlieni may be 
absent; in the majority of’cases they are adapted 
for clamboring. The body may be naked or covered 
with Jtaii-H, bristles, and spines, which, in caterpillars 



Fig. h 

a, Chocracmipu, (ersn, alifuving cyo-lllco npnla; 5, ynung cater- 
plUnr of DeihphUa Enpkm-biiU (aftor WeiBiJimin ). Cf. fig, 5. 

living na exposed life, aro usually brigljtly coloured. 
The large bend is divided by a median line, and 
bears six eye-spots on each side, a pair of sJiort tliree- 
jointed fcelom, strong iinpev jaws or mandibles, 
besides jointed palps on the two successive pairs of 
mouth appendages. Two 'well-developed apinning 
organs open on tlie second pair of iiiaxillm forming 
the lower lip or labium. On each side, on tlie first 
ling, and on the fourth to the eleventh, tliero are 
nine pairs of siigmdct ox openings into tho respiva- 
tory air-tubes. Hatschek lia-s observed the appear¬ 
ance of three pairs of stigmata on the jaw-segments 
of tho head. Tlio colours aro fanullniiy bnght in 
many instances, and may liavc their seat m tho 
cuticle or in the skin below, or veiy frequently in 
deeper regions of the body. A motanic sheen is 
somobimes supevadded. The surface is ofteji beau¬ 
tifully marked longitudinally, or trailsverBcly, or 
with ling-snots and eye-spots. Odoriferous and 
other glands frequently occur ou the skin, and 
al’O in some coses (Dicramuu, Orgjrift) evei'sible. 
The internal anatomy of tho caterpillar, though 
essentially resembling that of tho adultj diflers in 
some striking features. Thus while the larva, has 
11 to 12 separate nerve ganglia in the ventral 
chain, the ndnlt insect has usually only two 
separate ganglia in the thorax, and five in the 
abdomen. Tho digestive system is comparatively 
short and sinmle; the circulafc’oiy and respiratory 
Bystems much like tliose of tlio adult; afow aqfiatio 
caterpillai'S liavo gill-liko appendages. 

IHstory. —^T)ie caterpillar develops like any 
other larva from the sogjnented egg and diflfercTi- 
tiatiug embiyo; its life is usualy move or 
active ami voracious; it iiiicWigoes several mbiilt'!> 





CATERPILLAR 


1 !!^ t>r iodeveloji Hniiie of tlie adult 

^tmctar^^i, and fauln into a quiescent jjnj)a, cluy- 
aurelin sta^o. The pupa is uaiuiMy (except 
in hutt^irilich) inslieatlied in a i?ilken cocoon, may 
Ifj fixed or frecj, sii^jiL-mled Tiy one thread or more 
1o ieai irr UiuntU, or hidden nM'ay uuderjiroiind, 
Aukiii;^ fnitU'rfiies, tlie uniu'^hoatlied puj»a Jtiay he 
fa^teuLHl head dfnviiwards hy a single silken rope 
Wlened to the tail cml ipitjtfn stfspeitsie), or head 
niJ^vard:^ with an extra lomul tUc hody 

( The ititimace stnictural cliangef? a<^so- 

4 iated witli the reiuarkahle alteration in Jiahit of 
life have not yet ])»>en fully followed. One of the 
most foaturcH is the aj)peai’aiice on the 

catiTiulIar of wliat are known as ‘iiiiagmal disc^',’ 
vliich npi-Hi'ar to^ arise from the skin, and give 
•»rigin to the limhs and wings of the adult 
insect III the quiescent pupa stage very iiu- 
jwjrtant cliiingp^ go {>n, amoimtirig to more or less 
of a reumkuig of Uie entire hotly; but it U not 
p*>fisihle vfithiii the present limits to deseriliQ tlm 
changes undergone by llifi digestive, nervous, and 
other SiySitcruR, or the very iimrhed transformation 
of the mouth appendage'^. Tho cocoon in which 
the pupa Ijccrmiea the perfect insect may bo alto¬ 
gether alrfscnt, or very sliglil, ur ?»trikiiigly compact 
and protecti\e, ^ Some Jinn cocoouk open very 
neatly from the msirle by vahular lips, and in other 
ca^ the uioth is known to soften the Avails of its 
prb^ii Inr nieaits of F-oine sccretioii. The gilded 
tMijour of some pupa' (chrysalids indeed), so mineral' 
like in appearance, not iuiprohnhly aror-e, it Imn 
l>eeii soggested, in hot drj' countnes, and liad a 
pro recti ve value anmng’ diy rocks- Ib has been 
^lioAvn DXpenmeutally to urlso as a direct con- 
wequeivce of bright 'Humiundings. The eecooii 
occasionally cons^ists solely, or almost solely, of 
the Ijftirs of the larva; in Hfinic coses leaves, 
wiKxU earth, arc u^d in uonstinction; in 
iu(fet moths it is 5^pnn. The AA^ork of sjdiming the 
usual cocoon is cani^id on nliiiosb ceaselessly, .some* 
for four or fit'e dov.-^. and TrouA'eJofc calculates 
that the larva of J*ulv|>heiniis in distributing its 
^ilk luiut liave moved il-s head to ami fro about 
finuy. 

A inject type ]ii repi-esented by 

^ in«lely clL-tributed genus Peiipatiis (q.A'.k Avliich 
ninimnsperruftnently'at a son of cater pillar level, 
Olid serves tc connect jointed-footed auiinnls or 
orthi'Op^Ris with AA'ornidike forms. Tlio cftterpillav 
^^terpveteil oa in part n Yccapituktion 
til this, hi>it>iiL‘ul stage in the evolution of iusiccts. 




I'ig. 2.—Tftriptklwa j 

S'lPvivnl of alien'd tral iiwicta Mf>si. 0 t;vX 

^1 tlio vrolmiyiition of 

ci it icrw I uii.lrtvoiuc j.t.'i-o, H-Jjile of ft, 
ci. ruetei-, jitue aii>en f^^icnndarv adiiutritions to 

i nicM« 

! Ifl-«d this liccoiiies greatlv 

proionged m that all-iniportant luonlt in Avliioli the 

. -hi "■wc- r-os- 


. ^ 7 r i '’* COlJie to larn 

Kin an oxhaurtteJ mncfcconce at the final moi It^ 
\^y n muy Ciwno U) be 01 utal uioinciit as a nrn 


another point of view' the lifediisbory may becoiuo 
nioju intelligible—A'iz. from the side of its physi¬ 
ology. In the eiiibiyonic development the young 
f form is built up at the expense of its endow-/ 
' iiieufc of food-capital. The first cliapter is one 
i of passivity and living on past gains. WJieu^ 

I the^e aro exhausted, and the embryonic processes 
\ completed, the larva emerges, hungry, voracious, 

I active. In its laA^ages and inon 1 tings it exhibits 
j alternate imuov rhytUuis of activity and passivity, 

I Finally having laid up a store of food-capital in the 
recesses of its ‘fatty bod^^/ it falls asleep iuto tlie 
■ more emphasised quiescence of the pupa stage. 
Tluiing tluB phase of fasting and passivity, and 
of Jjfo sustained by past gains, momentous ehaiigos, 
associated Avith gi'adiial loss of Aveight, take place, 
and the final debut is in ado by the appearance of 
the aoth^e, fmgal, scxually-nmlure, comparatively 
.short-lived adult. It is not yet possible Id ration¬ 
alise the details of the life-histoiv, but in the 
alteniatioiia of activity and passivity caiiiinon to 
all living organisms, and here more marked tliaii 
in any other Ctase, the .solution must be sought. 

Ft'otcciion and Colour ,—Catorpillava are evi¬ 
dently enough tempting iuicy movscla to birds and 
other insect-eating animals; their sloAv movements 
roiider them liable to ready capture, and, ns 
A\allace has pointed out, their Boft*Avalled tense 
structure is ‘extremely dangerous, for a slight 
wound entails gieat loss of blood, while a Duoderate 
injury must prove fatal.’ It ia therefore uot snr- 
I pnsing to find that caterpillars, in common with 
the lan’ro of othoi’ insects, have found out, or have 
become the fiubjcels of, various devices for evading 
their enemies. TJie moie coiis])icxious forms almo.^it 
ahvayH po^esa Kome un\ileasant attvlhute lu taste 
or smell, eitlier in the tisanes generally or iu special 
glanfla. AYcisinann notes how a curious lashing 
about of the tail may preserve one form, and how 
the juices of another atti^act a protective body¬ 
guard of ants. ^ Othei'S are so uncanny in the dia- 
po.sitiOn of their (laiv-tufts and colour, or in the 
' ten'ifjung atti¬ 
tudes' which they 
assume, that their 
cautious though 
hungiy foes leave 
them alone. But 
distaste and le* 
piilainn nj^y on 
Htvess of jmngev 
be overcome, and 
only a relative¬ 
ly small miinbcr 
oi larva- trust 
to this mode of 
defozico. Thn,., 
others aro in 
tlieir colour and 

umvkiiigs (SO Kko the |)lants o,i M'liicli thev /ceil, 

nt-J.l 7*11.'!' they 

I 'T'**'”’ IH'otcctive vcsemblivnce 

I . I "‘i gC'ieral and suijeilieial, but 

I "'kn fixed ns 

««! hnl.lo* stems of jfiants, are nlinosfc jiidistiii. 
S«iahalde from knobs nr stniited tM-ies, In tlio 
attitude the Mipjiortinjf tlireiid ia somo- 

‘‘ Clufed marcins of sritliercd 

the cnstiiu'of "“'■y piwont 

ciiL c.iscingof aslmrpslimloiv. JJoris tlie 'iiiimiew’ 

pamtaljlc inhccfc may probably save itself by mmvoxi- 

-! >tf oil ® ^ cateriullar dcceptiv^ely like 

mw 1w resomblaiice 

imnjJ.M.ir*' II H "’’palatable taste or 

nnidetiiaiit ameJi. Some forma hide dnrintr the 



'i Terrifying attitude of laiTa, 
of Dicratitivu vinuia (after Poub 
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(lay; otliei^ feign death when caught. In iiioie 
than ane species (Dicmimra) the larva spurts out 
formic acid, 

Darwin had been inixu-essed u’itli the col mu's of 
catei'pilki^j wliicli^ occurring as 
they do on Jarvte, could not he 
rofevml to tlie action of sexual 
selection. Though, as an oxcep' 
tion, a male caterpillar may ho 
inucli bvigliter than tlie female, 
the t'wo sexes are all hut invari¬ 
ably the same, and no sexuality 
or sexual choice is yet devoh 
oped. Wallace attacked the 
problem, and inainfcained that 
the conspicuous iovins were dis¬ 
tasteful to birds and reptiles, 
and that the conspiciioiiH colours 
were advantageous reminders of 
unpalatablonesg. To this Poiil- 
ton has added the neee.'^isary 
caution, that animals forced by 
hiingor xoill eat the distasteful 
beauties, and come to like them. 

For a most interesting series 
of studies on the colour ami 
markings of caterpillar,, the 
reader should emisnlb ^ Pro¬ 
fessor Weismann^a Studies in 
the Theory of Bescenty and the valuable editorial 
notes of tlie tran.'jlator, Prafessor Meldola. Tlie 
^Yllolo burden of Weismann’s work is to show that 
in the marking and colouring (of the Spliingidro 
in particular) no action of an impelling vital forae 
can he recognised, hut that 'the origination and 
perfection o? these eharnciem depend entirely on 
the known factors of natuml selection and correla¬ 
tion,’ though of coui'se natural selection can only 
operate on the vaviationa possible to the physical 
constitution and conditions of the organism, In 
tracing the preamued historical evolution of tlie 
Sphinffidie, which is more or les,s fully recapitti- 
Iftted in the individual development, ho starts (1) 
from concealed or subtenanean, white or yellow, 
forms, witlia liom on the tail and with bristles, but 
>vitliout markings ; (2) in adaptation to life on 
linear plants lilco giusses, longitudinal markings 
ave evolvetl and conlivmcd by natnrai selection j 


Fig. 4 ,—Hawthom 
twig with at¬ 
tached twjg-liko 
larva (a) of 
liumia < 7 mdfK- 
fjdta (after Poiil- 
ton). 



Fig. 5. 

a, CcLterpUlar of Sphinx CouvofanU; t, lai'va of J/acwfllom 
allowing ]in«s and spots (after Weismami). 


(3) these arc succeeded by oblique stripes, spread¬ 
ing from one segment to another, evolved by 
natural selection and correlatioJi, and followed by 
the diaappearanco of the longitudinal lines wlucli 
spoil the effect; (d) on the second last segment 
ring-spots then appeai\ and tend to spread to other 
rings; the-so are deceptively like tho berries of tlio 
food-plant at one time, or have a tenifymg eye- 


like appearance afterwards, and aro often .signals 
of di.sta8tefuhio.ss. 

PouUon made a long .series of experiments or 
a most, interesting nature on the subtle rela- 
tions between Lepidoptcrous larvtu and their 
siiiToiintlings, The colouif? and inarkiims have 
a cloublo source; (1) pigments derived from 
the food-plants; (2) pigments proper to the 
lai'vce, A larva may be coloured from either or 
both of these sources; all greens seem due to the 
chlorophyll, and most yellows to the xantliopliyll 
of idaiits ; otbei' coloius to the proper pigments 
of the larvte. The derived pigments are more 
frequently tho basis of ifeiieval resemblances lo 
surroundings, tho true jugniDiits of special and 
detailed likeness, PouUon arranges the causes or 
colour in larvn?, in tho presumed liisboric order of 
their employment, tlmss (I) Ready-made^ colour 
in tho internal tls.sue3 and organ.s, in tiic digestive 
tract, fat, and doiml blood-vessel; (2) derived 
pigments wliicli have passed through the walls of 
the digestive tract into the blood or the tissue 
under the cubicle; ( 3 ) true pigment in the cuticle 
and in the layer immediately oelow (the hjpuihr^ 
mis)^ !But the point of most general interest is the 
relation between the colour of the larvco and that 
of their food-plants. Within the Bame species the 
I col mil's may vary to buit the colour of the feeding- 
ground. Abundant instftnce.s of this aro reconletl 
I in Meldola's notes to Woi,smann’a Studies. 

^ ilicLachlaii noted for instance that the farvos of 
Eumihicm lihsynthiaia were yellow'ish on the 
yellow ragiveed {Senecio jacohcv(t)y reddish on the 
Xuirplish eoiitaiiry {Centaurea ?nbm), and white 
on tlio mayweed [Matricana), i^oultoii has tiie 
credit of analy^^ing this intovesting relation. Re 
has shown tliat the influence of the food-plant 
must act throughout a long period of laiyallife, 
tliat the ellcctfl probably nccumitlato during aue- 
cesBivc genevations, amrthat the result cannot l>e 
referi'ccl to tho direct inllucuco of the material 
eaten. The intcipretation ia rendered parbicnlariy 
diffionlfc * by tlie gradual working of tlio process, 
often incomplete \\\ a single life, by tho excessively, 
complex and diverse result, and by tho special 
cliaractor of tho sthmihis, for it is only part of the 
oiivironmont wldcli produces any effect.’ Tii the 
case of the larva of jS'niemi^/ufs ocefk(<as, Poulton 
has ftliown that the colour i-elntion is adju^^table 
within the Imiits of a single life, and that the pre¬ 
dominant colour of tho plant is the inciting stimu¬ 
lus. The colour adapUtLon is not iu this case at 
any rate due to tho gi'adual worldng of natural 
.selection, but to rolativoly imnieciiate power 
enabling tho larva to suit itself to its conditions. 
Rut the iuffuQuee, though iu one sense direct, is a 
very subtle ono. RouTtori’.s investigations slio^v 
( 1 ) that larva 3 have certain hereditarily trans¬ 
mitted tondoiicie'8 towards certain colours; (2) 
that tho colour of the leaf, and ilQfc the substance 
eaten, is the agent wliich influences the larval 
colours; (3) that tho influence is an intricate 
nervous one, 'making itself felt by affeoting the 
ab&mpfcion and production of pigments mther iJian 
tlicir luodificaiion wliea formed j* and ( 4 ) that 
individual variations are comparatively uniiuport- 
anfc, though it is quite po 3 .sible tliat variation 
began somewhat uselessly iii tho pigments in the 
blood, &c,y and were afterwards 'rendered Gfliea-, 
clous by co-ordination with the environment.^ 
Some, of Mr Poulton's most beautiful recent ox- 
perimonts ( 1887 ) are thoso which show how the 
goldoii surroundings of a gilt-lined box favour the 
praduction of golden pupre^ The above naturallatj 
to whoso obsoL'vationa flris article is so much iiiv^ 
dehted, has done more than any one else to 
penetrate' into tho physiological cobditions/of 
catovpillar colour, but much still remains tO ;be 
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jlone m cliicidatin^r r6Ie of colour in the con- | 
HtUuli»>n of Ibe^c ainl otKcr uiiiiuals. 

General Life—M already notod, moat catei- 
pillars an active life, Aomc roving only afc 
ni£?ht, others ol-^ in the daytime. V^oung larva? 
have been obsened to seek the lijfht. Their imove* 
nients are guided hv an apprecirition of the force or 
gravitation; they usually crawl upwards; and they 
alwavH know their fooil-plRnt when thsy come to 
it. Their freouent falls from, for Hiein, cousidemble 
height?*, arc broken, it hns he<iti suggested, by the 
springy hairs with which they are so often coveied, 
Atanv of them seem to have an insatiable hunger, 
and eat stmiglit on. Tlieir ravages among vege¬ 
tables and other plants are only too well knoivn. 
Some forms are carnivorous, nncl Poulton has 
suggested that this nuglit arise from eannibnlisiii 
induceil hv ^eatcitv of food, as Uis obsevvationft 
vividly indicate. While older iarvn? will anpar- 
efttly rather starve than take to a new food-plant, 
it has been conclusively shown that the newly 
hatched larva is not so fastidious, but Ms free to 
form fiPEcial relations wnch occa-rioiial or rare food- 
piftota.' Trouveiotrt experiments on the larvm of 
Tolyphenuia showed that a caterinllar, lifty siix 
days old, had consumed Jiot less than one hunilred 
anil twenty oak leaves, ivcighinc; in all threc- 
iourths of a pound, and had drunk not less than 
half an ounce of water. The food would weigh 
86,000 times the original weight of tlie larva. * Of 
thi.s about one-fourth of a pound becomes ex- 
cremcntitious matter* 207 grains are assimilated, 
and over five ounces evaporated,' A few lan^o? 

< Kymphula, many bore iu wood, 

leai'es, and soft vegetable substances, others are 
lamely suhterrouean. 

The catei-pillars of some of the silkworm sub* 
order <Bombycina) livo together within a common 
pouch-lihG cradle, and otbem move in filc-like 
pTOcmions <see AB>iY WORM). Mtoiting cater¬ 
pillars i^oclna) have been describea, which Tnove 
in search ol food in vjist armies, marching straight 
on over everjlKing, utitil utlt pasturage is found. 
In one case (quoted hy Kirby and Spence from the 
Charte^on Courier, ^^ay 1842) the pa'^sage of sncli 
a host is said to have "made the gi’oiiniT black for 
rlayti; in another instance reported from America, 
they a heavy train going nt the rate of 10 

or 12 mucs an liour, 

Oomparatively few’ catcTpiUars reach luatmity 
{happily for the Bake of the plants in the nex^t 
Bcason); many are dastroved by the weather, 
many hy hungry birds, reptiles, anti other aniniais, 
and many l^y insect pe.sts of the families Ichneii- 
numida* (see IchnkiMOn-fly) and Tachinariro. 
The ichneumon-flies pierce the cntcrpillaT-s, ainl 
make them the tocepiftcle.*> of their eggs and the 
edible crailJes of tJieir lgirv(r\ 

As U^iical injurious catevniUars may be noticed, 
(1) on vegetables, those of the cabbage-inoths (e.g. 
Mame^lra brass‘/c(r, and several species of Pieris 
or Pont*a), the tumjp-motlis (Aorfim segetinUf 
CctoxtoDiR xijloyfMi), tlic ^ilver Y-niolh {Plusin 
ganmn), the caTroT-ninths (DeprC'^-aria), tlic hop- 
motbs (Jlasychira, flcl>iulu.'<, Pvmlis), the pea- 
moth {Grajiholitha the death’s-head 

[^SphuLtatro^os) \ (-2) on trees, those of tlio goat- 
moth iiynipertln), the wood Icopard-nioth 

i^nfzira (Fsculi), tljc bull-tip nudli {Pygrem 
hurep/ifAh), the lackey-moth {Pombgx (efe/o- 
lunstriu), (vc. Sec Miss OnnerurVs lujuri- 

The devafttarions of catcrpllUrs are to some 
extent cfiinpen^ated for hy the fertilising work 
of the inlulti*, and by the pUk of the hilkwovniK 
iJut ajftart from their destructiveness and utility, 
thev arc full of interest and of ficientifie nuzzles. 
Uid bwaranierdam saw in their inetnmorjjhosis 


♦ the resurrection painted before our eyes, w'hile 
moralists and poets have often delighted in point¬ 
ing out the analogies suggested Dy fcJie crawl¬ 
ing iminaturc cateipillav, with faint pioniiae of its 
fiiture, by tUe seeming death nnd cottm-liko cocomi 
of the chrvsalids, by the new birth, glory, and 
heavemvard flight of the perfected forms. 

LiterAT unE.—^Bulfour, Emlrgologgt vok i* 5 Kirby and 
S|>c\\ce, JutrocLicdioa <o EiUomalogy ; Lubbock, Metamor- 
of Insects (‘Nature' sotiea) j Packard, Guide to t/ie 
Studif of Insects; Poulton, Transaotiona of Eiitomolofiionl 
Society (1885-0-7), British Association lloport (1887), 
Proceedings of Zoological Sooioty (1887); 11 ahftce, Pro- 
ccGdings of Eutommoglcal Society (1867); Weiamaun 
(fransiflted by Meldola}, AVuc/ica in the Pheoip of Descent 
(1880-82); "Wilson, Lurm of nviihh LepiUoptera and 
their Food Plants (London, 1880), 

Catesby, Mark, naturalist, born about 1679, 
probably hi London, ivaveiled in North Amovica in 
171CL19'aiicl 1722-26, and published Natural His^ 
toY)j of Carolina^ Florida^ and the Bahmmi Islands 
(2 vols, 1731-43), Ilortus Brltanno-Ammccinus^ and 
a work on the lishes, reptiles, and insects of tlie 
Isle of Providence- German translationb of the 
lirat and Inst appeared at Nuremberg. He died in 
London, 23d Ueceniher 1749. 

€atesby, Robert, born in 1673, w-as a 
Nortliamptonshire Catholic of good fortune and 
lineage, being sixth in descent from Richai'd III.’a 
(3atesuy, who ^YR» hanged three days after Bos* 
w'ortli, Robert, lioAvover, had suffered much as n 
recusant both by fines and impriaoninent, when 
in 1604 he engaged in the Gunpowder Plot (q.v.). 
He was shot dead in the defence of Holboacho 
House, 8th November 1605. 

Clat'fislly in Britain, is usually a name for tho 
■Wolf-ftsli In America tho name is com¬ 

monly applied to a very different fish, one of tho 
genus Pimelodus and family SihirideB. Sixteen 
species occur in the lakes and rivers of North 
I America. The skin ia naked, and tho bead has 
eight fleshy barbules. The Common Cat-fish {P* 
aimHits)t or Horned Pout, is one of the commonest 
river fi.Bhes of the United States, especially in the 
' en.st and north. It is from 7 to 9 inche.s in length, 

I and is a verj» important food fish, thougJi its flesli, 
like that of all the cat fishe.4, is insipid. Like all 
its congeners it prefers muddy bottomand is 
sluggish in its movements. The Great Lake Cat¬ 
fish {P. nigricans) ia from 2 to 4 feet long, ^Y6igh8 
from 6 to 30 pounds, and is found in lakes Erie 
anti Ontario. 

' Oatg^lt is employed in tlie fabrication of the 
strings of violins, harps, guitars, and other musical 
I instrnineiits; as also in the cords used by clock- 
makers, in the bows of archers, ami ip w'liipcord, 

I It is goiievally prepared from the intestines of the 
I sheep, rarely from those of tho horse, ass, or mule, 
and Kyi those, of the cat. The fir.'st stage in the 
operation is the thorough cleansing of the in¬ 
testines from adherent feculent and fatty matters; 
after which they arc .steeped in water for several 
days, so as to loosen the external nieml)rano< which 
can then bo removed by .scraping witJi a blunt 
knife. The nmteiial winch in tiiufj semped off is 
employed for the cords of battledoar.s and i-ackel.s 
ami also as tliread in .‘^ewing the ends of inlcstinc.s 
together. The scraped intestines avo then steeped 
in water, and sciaped again, when the largo iii- 
testine.s arc cut off and placed in tubs with salt, 
to preserve tliem for tlie sausage-nmker; and tlie 
snialJer nitestine.s are steeped in -water, thereafter 
treated with a dilute solution of alkali (4 oz. potash, 
4 oz. earbonato of potash, and 3 to 4 gallons of 
I wato, ^Ylth occasionally a little alum), and are 
lastly drawn throngh a perforated brass thimble, 
and assorted into theiv vcspcctive sizes. In order 
to destroy any adherent matter which would lead 
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to putrefaction, ami tlie cou.setinenfc developnieat 
of offenBive odours, it is customary to suljjecfc the 
catgut to the fumes of burning sulphur—i,e. sul- 
^ phuroiifi SLCidj which acts an jliitiseptic 
and arrests decomposition. The best stiings come 
^ fi'oiii Italy, and are used for musical instruiiieuta. 
These are known as Ilmnan strings^ but they arc 
jiiado in several Italian towns, the most valiiahlo 
coming from Naples. About 10 per cent, of the 
violin strings mamifactiired are false —i.o. they 
produce two sounds. Gut strings for musical 
instrumonts become useless after being kept a few^ 
years. Cord for^ clockmakers is made from the 
smallest of tbo intestines, and occasionally from 
larger onc.s, ■which have been split longitudinally 
into several lengths. The catgut obtained from 
the intcBtiiies oi horses, asses, and mules is prin¬ 
cipally made in Ih'aiice, and is employed in the 
same Avny ns leather belts for driving lathes and 
other small machines. 

Catlui, a genus of Celastrnceju, often reckoned 
under Cel as trim. 0, cduUSj Arabian Tea, thelChftt 
of tlie Araljs, is a shrub highly valued by them on 
account of its leaves, wliicli are chewed or infused 
like cofifee or tea, bo which its properties seem 
esscutially similar. It is cultivated along with 
coffee. 

Cathnri (Gr., ‘pureM, or Cathahists, a name 
nssuinod by a widely diUnsed Gnostic .=;ect of the 
middle ages, whicJi took its rise most probably 
among the Slavs in Southern Macedonia, and spread 
over tiie whole of Southern and Western Europe. 
In Thrace it found a kindred sect in the Pauliciaiis 
{(l.v.), who had been transported tluther about 
970, anti they were thero known as Bogoinili 
(q.v,). Tn the second half of the J2th century 
they were in great strength in Bulgaria, Albania, 
and Slavonia, and divided into two In'anchea, 
difttingnisUed as the Albaiicnaians (the movo ex¬ 
treme section), and tlie Concorezeiisiniis (named 
from Goriza in Albania). _ It is remarkable that 
the name BulqaH^ by wliicli they wore known to 
the returning trench crusaders, is the origin of the 
low Erencb word DougrCi just as the Gennan word 
for Miei'etic* (JCotzer) is derived from Gazzan^ 
the Lombard form of Gatharl^ In Italy Iho heresy 
fii'st appeared at Turin about 1035, and existed 
down to the llbh centuiy. Its adherents were called 
Batarini^ from a street in Milan frequented 

by rag-gatlierers, where they held tlieir secret 
meotiiigs in 1058. The Cathari reached their 
gioatest numbers in Southern Erance, where they 
wore commonly called Albigense>s (q.v.) or Pohli- 
cantsy the latter term being a corruption of Pauli- 
dans, with whom they wore confouiuled. After 
the groat Albigonsian wavs, they were gradually 
rooted out by the Inquisition, and after the finst 
half of the 14tli century tliey disappear from 
history. The Cathari based their tcacmnfj on the 
New Testament and an apocryphal ‘Vision of 
Isaiah’ and ‘Gospel of John.* The only extant 
Catharist writing is a short ritual in the llomance 
Iniignago of the ISth'Contury trouhadonrs (printed 
at Jena in 1852 by Professor Cimilz from llie MS. 
at Lyons). All the (Jathavi held more or less 
I Jlaiiiclueaii views, and practised a rigid n.sceticisin, 

I Deliverance from evil was only to be attained by 
renunciation of the (material) world, including 
manJage, property, and the use of animal food, 
They distinguished botu'cen the great mw^s of their 
Gnaentes or ‘Believem/ and the Pcrfccti^ who had 
I received the Baptism of the Spirit by the layiiig on 
’ of hands, called Consolanientmi, because, in it the 
Comforter was imparted. These ‘pnVo’ ones, esti¬ 
mated at only 4000 in all Europe aboi^t the year 
1240, formed the Catharist Cliiirch—the ‘ only true 
and pure clmrcli on earth.’ Their worshipj was 


extremely .simple, and tlieir church gov eminent was 
by bishops (each with two assistants, the Filius 
Slajor and the FiUm Minor) and deacons. Sec 
0, Schmidt, Kistolrc ci Doctrine th la Stde tics 
Caihurcs{2volH. Paris, 1849); Lombard, Paulicicns, 
Bulgarcs ct BonS’hommes (1879), 

CatlinrluOi the name of several Christian 
saints; (1) Ac Catharine proper, a virgin of 
royal descent in Alexamlria, who publicly con¬ 
fessed the gospel at a sacrificial 
feast appointed by the Emperor 
Maxiiniiius, and was therefore put 
to death, after they had vamly 
attempted to torture her on tootheJl 
M'hecls, 307 A.D. Hence the nnnie 
of ‘Catharine wheel,' No less than 
fifty heathen philosoplicis sent by the em¬ 
peror to convert her in prison were themaelvea 
converted by her winning eloquence; whence she ia 
the patroness of philosopher and learned schools. 
Having steadily rejected all offers of earthly mar- 
I riage, sho was taken in vision to heaven, when 
the Virgin presented her to her son, and Christ 
plighted liija troth to her with a ring. This subject 
has been a favourite one with many artists (as 
similfying the union of fcUo redeemed aoul with 
Cnrisfc); the Christ being usually represented as an 
infant. It hos^ been suggested that the attributes 
of the imhiatovical St Catliaiiue seem tg have been 
derived from those of tlie actual Hypatia (q.v.), 
a heathen who suflered death at the hands of 
Christian fanatics, St Catliarino's festival falls on 
25th November.—(2) Catharine of Siemuii one of 
tlie ino.sb faiiioiis saints of Italy, was the daughter 
of a (Iyer in Sienna, and was born there in 1347, 
While yet a cldld sho practised oxtraordinai'y 
morbincations, and devoted heraelf to perpetual 
virginity. She became a Doniiiiknii, and tlierofore 
afterwards a patron saint of the Dominicans, Her 
enthusiasm converted tho moat hardened sinnera, 
and sho was able to prevail upon Pope Gregory XI, 
for tho sake of the church toretum from Avignon 
to Borne, She was favoured, it was said, with 
extraordinary tokens of favour hy Christ, whoso 
Stigmata (q.v.) wore iinpiinted upon her body. 
She wrote devotional pieces, lettere, and poems, 
a recent edition of which is Toniasseo'a (4 vols. 
Florence, 1860). Hpr festival falls on 30tli April 
See Drano’fl Jiistoru of St Catharine of Sienna (2d 
ed. 2 vols. 1887).— St Catharine of Bologna (1418- 
63; festival Oth March) and St Catharine of Sweden 
(died 1381, festival 22d March) arc of less note. 

Oatliurinc <le* HtcdicL the wife of one king of 
Franco, and the mother of three, was the daughter 
of Lorenzo do' Medici, Duke of Urhino, and Avas 
bom at Florence in 1619. In her fourteenth year 
she WAS brought to France, and married to Heniy, 
the second sou of ^ Francis L The maiTiage was a 
part of the political scliemes of her uncle, Pope 
Clement VII., but as he died soon after, she found 
herself friendless and neglected at the French court, 
III these circumstances sho conducted hei-self Avith 
a submission wbich seemed ovoii to indicate a Avanb 
of proper spirit, but which gained her tlie favour 
of tlie old King, and in some measure also of her 
husband. The accession of the latter to the throne 
of France, lioivcver, made very little difference in 
her situation* It ivas not till the accession of her 
eldest son, Francis IL, hi 1659, thafc^ she found 
some scope for her ambition. Tlie Guises at this 
time possessed a poAver Avliich seemed dangerops to 
that of the throne, and Catharine entered into 
a secret alliance ivith the llugueiiota to oppose 
them. On tho death of Francis II. in 1560, and 
accession of lier second son, Charles IX., the govern-, 
meub fell entirely into her hand.s. Caring littleJqit/ 
religion in Ltself, although she was very prone to; 
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..np^n-fition. ^Iie <li.-lifcc<i <l>a 


ar^^po d d-e do^i^-Vto n./»i».t«i». Ye* 

Sc t« J{y the ITote^tstit Imk.^ «VO,m.l 

the throne in order to ym^ i»i a ( r time 

the iiiiiyey Tlii^ attemi«t lifiving fai'wl. '«'« ‘'le 1 R time 
rivil vi-Bf Mhidi endued iinvin" enf eil in 
of AmhoiscsMi-litv foi oiiraWe tf (lie rretentnUs, 
ehe IweBiflo aWed ftt the iticrcii.-e of their jiowcr. 


smnwrted Catharine's Oaiin lo be Ms Micceasor, aim 
ilif was acknoiiOcdifiMl Eninrcss soil , 

All the Itnssina. Under MeriBcliikon s /f 

the nffnirs of govei nnient'A' ciiC on vioU etiough Enr 
fl, time i but the etnpress ci’o long began to > icdiHo f 
the iiitliiciicc of a iininher 

lierself to ilruiikeniicss, oJi.l lived such a life .w 
coiilil nut fail to hurry her to the grave. She ihed 
ITth Jlav 1727. See Psr^H 



Tirytiffht ti^e whole power oi tlie state into 
haiiiM if{ tho nneDO-minhi^r, who of iw 

M V, lUaiiihn Vr^lholk KovcTnmei^t^ ani\ exai^ed 
Jt tv for slu? ntav nmna^UU tjie 

coTr<^ppotvl6TiC0 oi the court. Ahoiit this time jio 
fuccc«dc<i, liv goM anti intfigno-, m her 

rfiipi ‘MDii, aftenv;inls Henr>' HI., olcctetl to the 
VD\feh thtonii. Rut her arbitral* anil 'tyrniniical 
iuJiniTii?;tmtioii nms^ctl the opjioHiUiin oi a Konian 
CnlhoHc partv. at the head nt wlach was her r>w« 


or iiTeClIIl* fJirc i-i"' -- - , , 

Augusta; b«t the Einvireas EliHcbetU of Kivesia 
having selected her for the wife of !icv neidiew mul 
1.11 turn* Potfti’. sUe oftsstiu fvotti tuo 


intended sucoessov, Peter, she 
UiHicran to the Greek Cliiiroli, and took (libo 
the li«i|ir«a Catharine I.) lite nanie of Catnartna 
Ale.xiBviia. In 174S lier luarriage took placo. 

*SliG HOLiii fiuAirellcd with her Jiiifllwind, 

both of them li%’ed a lifo of iuirosfcrAiaD(l vicQ. 
Ainoii« \m attuTiilantH'was a Count SoltiKoih wna 

1 s.-. « yp«* 1lA/lAlim Cf^f>T1r1fl1ni1 Cl * Alltel 


_ ^ .. inimetlmtclv mippi^ea 018 place. Aiwrvnr. 

l^ViugTf PraVeeViiLsm^^ still ruled the courts the Enipress Elizahet)] in iJW 
Had hari the prinripaT phare U all the intrigues, the ItiihMan^ tlironej hut tho coiijugdl 
tTe«chcriC 5 , and political trausactinns oi lliat ]'bccaiiie contimie.ll); wider. Cotharjnewiishani^ii*fi 
wretched time. Having betrai*ed JiH who tnisfed 
ftud \m sou itrftuA Mi iaat (ur- 

wilvCTi ftTui abhorred \>j all. The Iseogue and tJic 
Ci^iaR?i h&A uo mate c.Qofidwcc lu tkeiu than lifw. 
thePratestAtts and Henry of ^lav’avrc. Vexation 
oa thh^ acemiat prej'ed oa the ptoud Iieart of the 
qaeca.rnother in her last days; aml^ainidst the 
ccoifB^rion nnd einfe rf parties, fshe died at Blow 
on 5th JafiUEirv 13Si), uPheeiled and unlamentcO- 
Catharfne de’ Medici may fnirly be re/farded as rt 
re^rei 9 «ntativc vomaa of ai\ aga whw\ the fiiat prwi' 


tHpliM of humftu conduct were hopelc-sssly con- I jieople, ati/I Jimons othesr .thingi*, laade a 
founded by religions strife and I lie intiigiies and ; show of regard for tlie outwavd forma of Uic 
coTmtition.^ of courf«. Virtup had given jdacfi | Ciiiircli, although her jirinciide.? u'eie, iw n 


to a pciuirate abode; and the cnipcror peoniecl to 
BUlcrtaia the teiga oi divorwig her, declating her 
unlj^ son, FetuI, illegitimate, and marrj'iiig li»3 
mvst\e^5, liUrjOiheith \VcsT0U7.fjiV, The tUft'- 

like to Peter, however, rapidly iacreasecl; and ab 
length, Ue heiug dethvoued by a conspiracy, 
CatliariTie w'aa iimcle empress, A few days nitoi' 
wards Peter was murdered (July 1762)v Whab 
iiarticiiiatioii his wife had In his iinu'dcr has never 
heeu 'Well ft'seerfained. 

CuthaYine now exerted hcmolf to please the 

laaiie a great 
Gi'c^ck 
•ealiij', 


ho pTOYmhfli? cr»nihl[ion,s t>j tpe i wjvf earned on with groat enom'; ami i 
evolf^p. Sci! Kenmont’s Jugoul \ wn^ leniarkahlo for tho mpifi increast 
A-Ttollope^ft i dominmif, and power of lhis.sia. l^oL h 
nncr4:"J/cd<W(l^56), Capeiiguc’s ' her acce^Mnu to tho tUionc hev iulluguci 


t\Tni9 temlfcd devo] 

ffe‘ Medici (Hithu 
of CafAnnne rfi 

OtthrnAR rfe Mtdin^ (Pam, 1856), aud 

litre’s L^/ircJtfic' ChfAcrine dc (ijvofg. Paii‘*> 

mi'SS). 


a«ei 
jLTid La i'er 


increase of Ihfl 
_ . long atler 
iuduQuCo eeciwed 
the olectiou of her former favourite, Htniiifikiis 
Poniatowf^kl, to tlic throuo o£ Poland, la Uev own 
cmpiie, how'CYcr, disconteutmeut was spjjmisly 


CnillAPill^ 1*i wi/e oi IVtcr Hie CJreut, and ; mauiferftcd, the hopc.s of the disnllectcd heiiig 
'S.Tfi^T&A of Ha*<Pifi. Mhe wa'i a pwi'^aut’^ dauehtet, i centred in the young piince Ivan, who ms forth' 
(ami her original namu wa-s Martha ^ikavroiiska. I with muixlercd in the castle of Schlos.^ieDjurg. 
The date ai her bhth Ls about lieitig | From that time the mternal politics of llussia c<u\- 

left an oiphan, she was luouglit up chiefly hv a ‘ ' - .^ .- ^ •. 

XAtheran £p«xtor, (iliicfc, in Maiieiiljurg, Livniua. 

Id she iiiairiod a Swedish dragoon, hut Mail on* 


burg iHoing taken by Ihe }h^>ians: in the ^^ame year, 
jihe Va.^ made jirKoncr, and l>L' 0 aiiie the Tnistres.s of 
Priuctj Mfn'^diikDtr. She then attracted the notice 
^ ihv refill. \ti ?*ViL‘ went mer io the 
Greek Church, and took the iiaine of Gntlmriiia 
Alexie^'fiA. Aftec l»cuig for the mU' 

perofM mUtres^, '.he wa-s privately inairiod to fjiiii 
In 1707; and tlo^ marriage wa!< pwMicly avosved in 
171L When Peter tho Great ami his army scoined 
entirely in the nowtruf t!i« Tiirkisli nvmyoa th« 
FnnL in 1711, vadfirine, accoiiling t<\ the CE:itnniofi 
iwcimnt, inanageil bv>kilful bribery to pmeuni tlic 
of the Kav-^ian^*. <*at(iariiiO wns novr 
fiectiecil into greater favour tliau over, niid wiifi 
^.j-jleinnly cro%\m'*l in J712, The etoiy, liowev<iv, 
d[M‘rt nat rest on sullicient eviilenee, “.Vt anyrntii i 


siiited chiefly i>f court i/itrfgtie.s for the liiiiuiliatiou 
of one favourite and the sxaUatiou o( auotlvov. 
The revolt of the (Jo.SHack Pngafehefl’ hi 177^, 
though for a tiiiiG it looked .serious, only served to 
jortiiy her throne. The lir.st jiartitioii of Poland in 
177S/arhl tiie Turkish w’ar wdiicli terniifiatcil in tlie 
]icaeo of Ivaifiavdji in 1774, vastly incrfift.sed the 
empire. Jn 1 7S7 she made a ijrogrcFis in her sou them 
wTOvhwes throwifb Ihmrishing towns, viflngcs, and 
festive scenes j bill llic whole wa.^ a sham, having 
Ivceu got up for tlio occajilon by roloiukm io mpY&f<a 
Catharine witli the prosperity of her empiro, TJie 
Turkish wav w Inch tonniuatcd in Iho peaefi of Jftsjsy 
in 1792 hml siniilm'results, and also ihu war wUli 
Sweden, which tevmimi^d hi The second 

and third partitions of Pol and, and the incorporn- 
tiau of Coutlitnd with liussin, completed tlio 
triumphs of Cfttlmriiio's roi^, Bho also began a 
ivar with Feivia, Utid cberiSicd iv selieme for tlie 


Cathkriin? ciuninued to enjoy her high pvif.ithm rill j ov^i-tlirow of the BrLtLsih pciwov in Intliai bat a 
the death of IVter in 1T3J The uew t»ai'ty con' I stroke of apoplexy cut hoi-otr, 17Ui Novemte 1796. 
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She ^\'as a ii\'aiiian of great ability, hut slic had in a 
lar^o mcnsuro tlio vices of the tune amlstFibion in 
'whicli she lived. Her gallantries were both liberal 
and eystonmfcic, Hlie always had a jjamuiour who 
dwelt in lici’mlace, and iiiighb he legardecl as dlling 
nil aokiiov'led^ed ollice of state, with large revenues 
and fixed privileges. Of these Potciiilaii (q.v.] is 
best rcmenihcred. Yet distinguished niitliDrs llat- 
tcred lier j and she invited to her court some of the 
literati and pUUosophevB of FiancG. She professed 
the desire to model hov rule on the enlightened 
thBOTiBa of these men, and she did effect some real 
iijifrovenients j but luiasia was nob yet in a con¬ 
dition to profit much from liberal opinions, and tlio 
diameter of tlie empress was not elevated enough 
for a gOYcrninenfc on high and just principles. 

Cathcirine Archipelago. See Aleutian 

ISLANDiS- 


Calhariue llo^vard. See Howaud, 

Oathnrluc of Ari^OIt) Queen of England, 
the first wife of Henry vIII., and fourth daughter 
of Eerdinand and lsBr])elln, king and queen of 
Castile and Aragon, was born Dccemhcr 1485, 
SliQ occiinies a prominent place in English liistory, 
not for wdmt she lior.sdf waa, but for what she was 
the occasion of—the licforniafcioii. Married on Utli 
Novemher 1601, when scarcely .tixtecii, to Arthur 
(1480-1502). ih-inco of Wales, son of Henry YIL. 
Bho was left a widow on 2d Apnl, and on 25th 
Juno w'as betrothed to licr brother-in-law’ Henry, as 
yet a boy of only eleven years old. The pope’s 
diaponsation cnabliTig such near relatives to marry 
was obtained in 1604, and t\\e marriage took place 
in June 1500, seven w^eks after Henry’s accession 
to the crowm as Henry VIII, Bet^veeii 1610 and 
1518 sJm boro him five children, one onty of whom, 
the rruiccsB Marj’, survivedhut, though Ue’imy' 
was very far from being a iiiodcl linsband, and 
tliDugh he Jiad conceived a passion for Aime Ilolcyn 
(q.v.)ns early ns 1622, ho appears to have treated 
Queen Cathanuc witli all duo re,?pect, until 3527. 
Ho now expressed doubts os to the legality of his 
uianiage, and set about obtaining a divorce, which, 
all other means failing, was at length pronounced 
by Crniimer in, May 1633 (see xIenuy VIII.), 
Queen Catliarine, who had oflered a dimiificd pass¬ 
ive resistance to all the proceedings, did not quit 
the kingdom, hub took up iier I’esidenee first at 
Amptliill, in Btjilfcrdshiro, and afterwards at ICiin- ■ 
bolfon Castle, Huntingdonshire, where slic led an ■ 
iiufiLoic .religious life until, on 7th Jnniiciry 1636, 
she died, by poison said rumour, bub most likely of 
cancer of the liearb, Queen Cabliarine’s personal ^ 
character >vas uijim]jeachahle, and )ier dispositaoii 
sweet and gentle, 

Catharine of Bragaiwa. See Chables IL | 
Catliarine Parr, See Paei?. 

Cathartics (Or. lath^iro, ’ I purify’), a name 
originally for all luedicina'^ supposed to purify the 
system from the matter of disea'ie (wm^mes 
which U'as generally in'csuiiaed by the ancients to • 
exist ill all cases of fever and acute diseoso, and to ; 
require to be soiiaiatcd or thrown^ off by tho cliffov- 
enfc excretions of the body, _ Ultimately the term 
cathartics hecanio limiled in its_ sigiiificatioTi to 
rcmetlicB'acting on the bowels, which m e popularly 
called pKrnatms {c\.Y,)~-ti mQYQ translation of tlio 
Greek W'ord, Sec also COM'irATltiJ^. 

Catliay is the uaine by whit'll the Cliiiieflo em- 
pire was commonly known in^ Europe during 
medieval times—in comieclion with Marco Polo^ 
travels,/orexample; and Kitaija still the Rushan 
name for China. Cathay, originally Kliitai', is 
(Iciived from the A7«tot, the earliest of the northern 
lacGs known to havo conqiieretl China hiosaibly 
akin to bho Tunguses), >vho disappeaiiea about 


the beginning of the 12t;h centniy. See CiriNA; 
and Yidc, CaUiay and ih(^ Rond ihithcr (Hakluyt 
Society, 1866), 

Catlicart, William Schaw, first Earl Cath* 
cart, a British general aiul diplonmtist, son of the 
ninth Baron Cathcart of Catlicatfc, Renfreivshii'e, 
was born Scptciiiher 17* 1756, Educated at Eton 
and Glasgow, and ndiiiitted an ndvacate in 1773> 
when lio succeeded Ids father, ho next year entered 
tho army, took a proniinoiit part in tlio Amoiicait 
Avar, and fought uitli distinction in Flanclers and 
N 01 til Germ any. lu 1803 lie w^as made commantlcr' 
iii-chiof ill Ii-olaiid, In 1805 lie was engaged on a 
diplomatic mission to Russia; in 1807 coniniaiided 
the laml-fovcea co-opeiatuig with the licet iu the 
attack on Copcnliagoii, and, for his sBrv'iees, was 
made a BritiBli peer, with the title of viscounty and 
received a vote of thanks from both Houses of 
Parliament. Sent in 1812 as ambassador to St 
Petersburg, lie accompanied the Ciiar Alexander in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, and was piesent at 
the congresses of Chatilloii and Vienna, lu 1814 
he was raised to the rank of earl; and he died June 
17, 1843,—His eldest son and successor, CllAULKS 
Murray, long known as Lord Greenock, 'was born 
in 1783, HOTved in Spain and at V’cifcerlao, after- 
wauls acted in (Canada, and was made a general 
He died 16th July 1850.—A younger son* SiE 
George Oathoaut, wns bom in 1794. Educated 
at Eton and Edinbunjli, he entered the army in 
1810, soi'ved with the llnssiaTus in the campaigns of 
1812 and 1813, aiu\ as aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Wellington, was present at Qiiatre Bra<i and Wator- 
loo, After lielping to aiippiess the Canadinu re¬ 
bellion of 1836, and after holding the post of deputy- 
lieuteimiit of the Tower for five yeaie^ in 1852 he 
was made governor at the Cape, with command of 
tho forces, and brought to a succeasful end tlie 
Imrasaing ICallir war. Ho returned to England in 
1854 in time to be sontout to the Crimea as gcnejal 
of division. His bravery hero was conspicuous, 
especially in the battle of Inkermann (November 
6), where the odds were so tenibly against the 
British* and where he fell, eliot through tiie JiearL 
Ho was buried on the spot where lie fell, which in 
Jiis honour was named Cathcart’a Hill. Cathcart 
was the author of a very valuable work entitled 
Gwnmentarie^ cn t/ic ]Var in Jtnssia and Gmnany 
i)i 1S22-JS I Loud, 1850). See vol, v. of KlnglaWs 
Ltvcision of thdr Crimea. 

€sithc^<lraL O* Greek word cctihdr(ti 

fligiiifyiiig a smt. Thus, ' to speak ex cathxdvdf 
is to speak as from a of authority, The 
cathedral city is tho seat of the bishop of tho 
cliocesa, and his throne is placed in the cathedral 
chiircli, w'hich is tlio parisli cluucli of the ndiole 
diocese. Tlio dioccao was* in fact, anciently called 
2 mroekm^ until the application of tliia name to 
the smaller portions into which it was divided. 
Gatliedrala vaiT in rank with tlie digjufcy of the see 
to which they belong, and may he episcopal, orclii- 
episcopal, metropolitan, or patiiarchah _ Anciently 
only a cathedral was styled matrixeedmat bub now 
this title is applied to all clinrches, even parochial 
only, which have other chuicKes or ehapela depend¬ 
ent on them, "^Vlien two cathedrals are found in 
the same town (os is sometimea the cose), they aro 
called * con-cathedrals,' In tha Roman CJnircn the 
estaliUaliinent, suppiession, or union of cathedrals 
is reserved to tho pope alone. A cathedral town 
lifis generally beon undoratood to be on titled to 
tlie honours of a city, even although the tow'n be 
not a liorougJi incorporate; hit in tTio case of Mait-' 
Chester the olnim was disallowed W a cotirb.of law- 
The distinction botivocii cathedral and ooUegia^v 
ebuTchus eoBsiats priueipally in the ) 

bishop being at the foriner. The 
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movtally wonurlecl by a iimsket-ball, anil lijs troogs 

iiiimcdintcly tliafeisiKi. He 'Y^vo Intnr inlv 11 
Floreufe, whci’o lio diecl t^velvo tlnAs 
In I 1793. Cntliolinean was o innii of 6'.'®"'^, | , 

tuid honesty of cJauactsi;, and pietj sHi-b J 

tlinl be vss. esAle* bU bwnt ef An-jew. *' 

Vathcriite. See C-tTiiAws^- 
i'a’tlvetcl' (G>'- httkimi, ‘I Avnfat Into Mvtvs a 
name aiipKed indifferently to 


of a catbiKlral W ealled the dean and 
the dean ml canons who meet for <mH KJ|g 
pif=<?s in the chai'tfc-lMntfc of the *athc^ 

prowTtv of thn catlie<lial vc4t» in H'WJw'’). 1" 

E^lsnil they elect (he hishop of the diocese on t|»e 
i„iiie of fi fc^nof <mrt from the crown, fn’t ^ 
peTiion to lie olccteil fo nlwaro named, and the 
inay be coiiipelleil by a mandanWs ^ 
peT^^OTi ftTitl no other, the elccth^n m«fcly ^ ' 

The Mihon U 'visitor'of tlicilc^n and ciapter, 
an(J th<! metropolii^n U victor of all 

TTithin hh i^mvinne; while iho ( i-ocU thTOUgU nliicli fluids Oi‘ aU' I? 

oflioedtirins th& vnrancy oi the nvrtiWwnc. Ifl ) lesfcrictcil to those used for 6m^>tyJog e 

EcKlAnihaB caihetlral^ are (listin|iinf>|ied lus toiig | hfadcler, and those used for 

^ - “■ ■ . Tbei"J, EuHta&hiMi tube 



eUhei of thL‘ oM *«t the new (oiiiuktion. The _ _ 

ealheiirak of the old fimmUtvon are tU<^ wlacli ) T)ie Cfltlieter for t)io iomer pn^o.je 

hav‘e (t<m the Ht^t heen serml hyi^ecumr cafions M ^ ^ oifl aiivgical iuHtruTnent. UJio ancienis 
of the now f<.imidution. were orij^tnaiij , tlicirs o£ copper, which iiccwmnlftted vev; 

ijitiniwtie chnrchep. and Kerve<l by nionkf^. ihe^e l ,. . r„ a^i-- 

Tvrro diwMdved ni the Udomation, hemo then 
m'ounrleil on the footinir of tht secular clnirdief^. 

JW the Act of IH-fO, all nicmlwvs of catlicdraJ^, 
f>xc^pt Die dean, are y^tvlcil cai\on'«. Theii* se<ci 
in tne vt enU^l thcic They arc 

no Ioniser cahoil preiioinlRne^* in ni 0**^1 catne^rak, 
but this title ia retaiueil in the cathedmk of 
Lnadoti, We\h, OliieUtyter, Exeter, Hereford, 

Liclifieltl, Davidp, and St Asnph- _ Ifl 
OAdnKlral'f, Lincuhi and Sniwbury, both titled are 
u^i simnlianeondy, and the hoWets aro Ayiw 
*fjWioiis and prc)>enJajiefl.’ In all thesfo eiL^e^, 
however, tlffi ^irel>enda\ifes rank below Die cRuons 
reeidentjary, anil savo for their slender prebends, 

BrTC on ftliiioBt tlic EAine foaUng os the * honorary 
catioii^ * of recent infititution, who have no ishaie m 
the cathedral rerenue.'r or gn\emmeTit, 

tViu iim; ^ cniR<a\ pTubfend* 'vpaIb in int 
crown, and tbe sovereign ia senior prebendaiy i 
that cAtlietlml. The French kings enjoyed airailar I 
privileges In «w cliapterSi and the CJcrman BijiperOT 
5ra.s esx officio canon of St Teter's nfc Rome. Canons 
nsuJSft reride three months in each year. The Act or 
JB4CI aJlrjTi’ji to the canons of Dnrtan, Xaiicht^ter, 

Ht TcssiW, and. "NYe^itminstcr, m mcorac oi 
wr annnrii: to fcjjo^e of every other rathedral in 
fengfand, £ 500 . The Id-^linp was always coiishleml 
of common right to have the patronage of cantMuie.'^, 

Imt /f>mw?r)y them ware cxcepfiohs. NoW, the 
ap|[K)itktuie:)t to all canonricii is vc.4cd either in 
the bishop or in the crowa Where the hiahojj w 
patron, he ‘ collatcf-,* and the dean nud oluiptev 
' indnct,’' by placing the new' canon in a stall in thci 
cbirwh. The crown appoints hy lettera-patent, and 
the fanoTt is hifttaflrd w ithuiil collatuan Hofwvary 
canons hove no emuhnwenfs, hut mnk ofttbr tl»o 
caoou-? reddenthiry. itinov canons, of whom thcvft 
are fMia two to six in each cathedral, pcrioiTji tJio 
daily choral hcrvlcL-f*. The catlicdral j^ervice is the 
thcirolf of Kn^land service intuiiodi witli an 
aatliwa and the p^alriH ehantc^t For tjie general 
of cathedral \mihUn^T»H .'Ce Ctuim^u. The 
34 En;,dWi and W(?l*h cathe^hali? am nwrived [inder 
tlic-lr tive cilh'S A pro-cAthedml is a chnrch 
that terujioratily-erves a? a riithtslral See Dean 
CJottlhiirn'fi Ot(hif(rnt 

ll!atUcl1ll0nU, leader of the Veudoaiis 

in tJiejro?^^tJniit<f/i-iAtaiicii to tliR iTOntdi Republic, 

WiM bim of huftdde At Viii^eia-STmse, 

Lower Anjoii, in 175^. Rut a prwn'linemmerchant 
at tfie outbreak of ilie Hovfdntimi in the spring of 
he put hiiii^olf at the head of a liwidful of 
htnbbjrn recnrii'i, and .soon l^ecan^e famous for the 
and :>iuccfc-r, of bi^ o-pbAtn, the gj’e.fitorib of 
which >vfis the >t»irromj:>of Oho let. Spite uf liis 

ovv*n mf.vlertty, lUt.^ r*upv*nnw comiaaitd wan lorcod 
atx»n hiiri al ler the victory of Suimjnr. 1Z(? fwimcdi* 
ftwly deternjjned to make nn attack upon Nantes, 
and managed to penetrate into the tinvn, hut was 


IllfttlU tUUIlO - , 

iliuris. In the 9tK century ^ilvef wo^ aubafcituted I 
hv the Araibian surgeons as a cleanlier metal, ana 
i^atiU used hy sill who are not obliged, for ccoimm- 
ical veasouft. to have theiv eathetei'« made ot i 
(Jei'ninn sih'cr or ponder. The nrjoflry catlictGi 
for the male varies m length from 10 to 11 inches} 
the female catheter need not be more tlmii 4 or □ , 
inches. The fonu m a mattev of less bwpoytanco, 
but most siirgeons prefer an instriiniCTib straight to 
within the few* inches of its length; the lattor 
should he eutved into the Hegiueiit ot a ftniall civcie, 
Othcre, however, use a doiibJo ciirve, a«d indeed 
nearly every surgeon has a peculiar fancy in tins 
respect. I’lcxiblc catheters are nmilo of gum 
elastic (see Bougie), which may bo used oitbet 
aioao or supported on a vvire. Many other nrateriala 
liavo bc^n proposeil, IniC vulcanised indta-iiibbev js 
the only one generally in use. The Fustacliiau 
catliefcer is generally nnwlc of metal or vulcanite, 6 
or 7 inches in length, with the last inch or less 
alit^htiy curved. It is introduced into blio Eus* 
tachian tube along the floor of the no«e, iiiid air 
or fluid, UH may be tvemsavy, foreed along it by 
nn iniiia-njbW bag wJiieh can be attaclieu to it, 
,Sec Eau tD[J5EASE«i OP). 

(VrtiodC/ >SeD Anode. 

Catholic aiul Apostolic Clmrch is tlm 
only name recognised liy those often teniiml ‘Ivving- 
itefi—a name -wliicli they veiuidiatc ns implying 
that they mo seelarians and followers of a mam 
In the winter of J829-30 tlie Kov. Edward Irving 
(^pv.), then a miiiietcr of the Scotch Church, 
Itcgent jS/i«are, liOiidon, delivered a scries of 
lectures on spiritual gifts, in which lie uiaintaiiied 
that those wdVich we are in the habit of calling 
‘extraordinary’ or ‘iniraculbus’ wero not meant 
to he coniWtl io the priinibivo cluirch, hut to he 
continued through the wliole period of the present 
dihpensatioTi, About tUo aaiue tune, as if lo con¬ 
firm the vimvs of the great prencher, there oeciirrod 
at port-Glas^ow, in the west of Scotland, and else¬ 
where, Certain strange phenomcjift, It was alleged 
that iniraculonib acts of healing had liapponod, and 
that the gift of tongues bad returned. After 
what .seeiiJcd to he a sn/ficieufc invc.stigation on the 
part of Home of the mu rubers of Irving’s ciliiivch, 
it w'lm conclijlied iJmt the iimnifestaCious were 
genuine, SiniUar manifestations sliortly after 
omnied in bis owji cliiiidi, which wero also pro¬ 
nounced to he geniiuio, Tiioy were Jield to be of 
two kinds : Ist, speaking in tongwes, and 2d, pro- 
pJie.'jying, Aa the fovniov hove uc yesemhlanco to 
any lan^jUiftge with whicli nioii W'ore convorsuiiti it 
was bolicveil to ho strictly an ‘inriaiowu tougiio/ 
tliu Holy Gliosfc ‘ using the tongue of lumi m a sign 
in a niauner which neither his own intcflloct cmild 
dmtate, nor that of any other man comprehond/ 
The Intter, ‘prophesym«,’ consisted cluGfly of ‘ex¬ 
it ortabions to holiness, hght \\pon Scripture, open- 
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of prophecy, and explanations of symbols- ’ In 
1831 Irving tos floposed from l7ia o/^ice far heresy 
by tlie Crmrch of Seotlaiul, but meanwhile the 
truths of which he was so eminent an exponent 
had been assuming a more dofniite shape. He died 
in 1834, It was not till July 1835 that fclie CntlioJic 
and Apostolic Church took definite ecclesiastical 
shape. With this organisation Irving had no con¬ 
cern, nor had he nnticipaled it. 

The orgnnisalioii comprises a fourfold minis try 
(lizok. i. and Eph, iv.)—1st, ‘Apostle;* 2(1, 
‘Prophet;* 3cl, ‘Evangelist;* and 4th, ‘Pastor,’ 
The apostles are invested with spiritual preroga- 
tive.s; they alone can minister the Holy GIlost by 
the laying on of hands, directly or by delegation ; 
through them the mysteries of Uod are iinfcHdcd to 
the church; and they decide on inattei's of order and 
discipline. Nothing that occurs in any church in 
the way of ‘ prophetic utterance* can be authorita' 
tively explain 0(1 save by them; and the various 
‘angels of the clnirchcs* are bound to bring all 
such utterances under their cognisance. Tlieiimc- 
tion of the ‘prophet* has hecn already indicated. 
The work of an ‘ evangelist * consists In declaring 
the tnitJjs of tlio gospel, and brijjging home to 
tlie church generally the principles taught by 
apostles. The office of the ‘pastor’ is tliat of 
ininisteiing to the help and comfort of the vari¬ 
ous members of tlie dock, TJie ‘angel* of the 
Oalbolic Apostolic congregation cori'csponrk in a 
limited sense to the bishop of other Christian 
denominations; but be has only the rank of angel- 
pastor in the universal ehuveh, The ministers of 
each full congregation comprise an angel, with a 
four-fold ministry (consisting of eldei*s, prophotH, 
evangelists, and pastoi^), and a ministry of deacons 
to give diaconal instruction and to talcc charge of 
toiuporal iiiatteiw. ’The minis try is supported by 
tithes, the people giving a tenth of their in come 
for the suppoi't of the priesthood. The ordinary 
ail'aivs of the church arc managed hy the angel in 
a council of deacons, or if needful, of juic.st3 and 
deacons. The whole organisation is based on the 
types of the Mosaic tabernacle, in which the con¬ 
stitution of the Christian clmrch is lield to liave 
been shadowed forth. 

The congregation of this communion do not avro* 
gate to themselves the title of the Catholic Apos¬ 
tolic Church, Til ere is but one chinch built on 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets; the 
memhers of it throughout the world are not bap¬ 
tised into any section—Greek, Bomau, Protestant, 
established, or non-established—but into the Eter¬ 
nal Trinity. A community of them holding the 
view.s abovcj indicated regard tlieinselycs as a 
congregation of the Catholic and Apostolio Clmrch 
assejiiuling at a given place, 

The Catholic and Apostolic Church docs not difler 
from otJicr Clirisfciari bodies in iY?gaiy1 to the com¬ 
mon doctrines of the Christian religion; it only 
accepts, in wliat it conaidera to be a fuller and more 
real sense, the of Christian life. It 

believes that the wonder, mystery, and miracle 
of tlie apostolic times Averc not accidental, but 
are essential to the divinely instituted ebuyeh 
of God, and expre.ssivc of its supernatural life, 
whereby a people are preparing mr the second 
advent of Cl iris fc, the hope of which is held in 
instant expectation. It is held that the end of 
tins dispoiiHation 1ms two phases—the gathering of 
a fir.st-fniits, and tlie subsequent great harvest, 
of Avliich it is the earnest The doctrine of Symbol¬ 
ism is firmly maintained, of which the most marked 
feature regards the mystical prcson (|0 of the Lord 
under the elements of bread and Aviiie, dulj’^ con¬ 
secrated by the words of the institution and the 
presence of tlie Holy Gliost. Both transubstanfcia- 
tion and conaubstanbintion are repudiated. There 


are services daily at 6 o’clock A.M. and 5 r.M.; 
praycix at D A.M, and 3 P.3r.; the iUany every 
^yeclne9day and Eridaj'; and the eucliari?>t is cele¬ 
brated every Lord's Da^, or, Avhere there are cler^’- 
enough, daily. The liturgy, dating from 1842, la 
maiJiTy based on those of the Greek, BoJuan and 
Anglican liturgies, Avith additional prayci^s. Lights 
and incense are used; and the vestments_ (sur¬ 
plice, alb, cope, chasuble, and stole) aro similar 
to those of the Boninii conununion. The Catholic 
and Apostolic Church has cstablislied itself nob 
only in the United Kingdom and its colonies, but' 
on the Continent and in the United Slates. 

See tlie JAturgy of the Divine Offices^ and The 
Purpose of God'tn (Jrcaiion and Redemption (fith 
ed, 1888), Miller’s History and Doctrines of 
Irmngism {W3) is not authoritative, but contains 
much matter of interest. 

CatUollc Oliiirch. Tiie term catholic liter¬ 
ally signifies ‘univemaL’ The phrase Catholic 
Church is therefore equivalent to ‘univei^jat church,* 
and cannot properly he applied to any particular 
.sect or body, Huch as the Boiimn, Greek, Anglican, 
Beformed, Lutheran, or Pre.sbyterian, all of Avhich 
form merely portions more or leas pure of tlie 
‘ church universal.’ It occurs for the first time in the 
pseudo-Igriatiah Epistle to the SinjTnrcaiis. It was 
first employed from about 160 A.D. to jiiark the 
dirferonce between the orthodox ‘universal ’ Chris¬ 
tian church and the various sects of the Gnostic 
lieretics; though, afterwards, it served also to 
disfciimuish the all-embracing Christian church 
from tlie religious exclusiveness of the pre-Ohvistiaii 
ages, in Avlucli the church was reatriclcd to a single 
nation. The formal principle of the Catholic 
Church is thus expressed in the famous canon of 
Yiiieontiiis of Leviimm (434 a,d.), ‘Quodubujue, 
quod semper, quod ab oiiinibiis cveditum est*— 
i.G. the marks of the Catholic Clmrch are n7ii- 
versalitr/i antimutyt and ^mity, Tho name has bjjen 
retained by tlie Church or Boiiie^ Avliich claims 
to be the visible successor of the primitive one; 
and although Protestant divines have been careful 
to deny its applicability to a church Avliioh they 
consider essentially changed by the corrupt, accre¬ 
tions of centuries, yob the term Catholic is ^tiH ased 
by the populace of almost eveiy Protestaut coiiiitiy 
fls synonymouH with Ronmn Dathoiiot so th&b horn 
their minds all conception of the literal meaning 
of the AYOrd has vanisnecl. For an account of tho 
Cliurcli of Bonie, see article Boaian Catholic? 
Church. 

Oatliolic Creditor, in the Iuav of Scotland, 
is one Avhose debt is secured over several or the 
Avliole subjects belonging to the debtor—o.g. oyer 
two or more iieritable estates, Questions diffi¬ 
culty nriHO where one of these Bubjeots is also 
burdened with otlier fleciiritieSj but the other is 
burdened only with the catholic security. In such 
circiiiiistancGS tho catholic creditor is bound ro to 
exercise hia right as nob uimecessarily to injure the 
securities of the other creditors. Thus, if he druAV 
his Avhole debt from that subject on Avhich there 
are other burdens postponed to his security, he must 
assign to the posbpoiiocl creditoi'S his security over 
the unburdened subject. 

Catholic Emancipation • After the Ro- 
formation, both in England and in Scotland. 
Boman^ Catholics Avere subjected to many penal 
regulations and restrictions. As late as 1780 tho 
laAv of England—^Avluch av^ actually enforced 
in 1764-05—made it felony in a foreign Catliolic 
priest, and high treason in one Avlip avos a native 
of the kingdom, to teach the docitrines or perforin 
divine service according'to the rites of lu3 church., 
Catholics wore debarred from acquiring land by 
piirchaae. Persona educated abroad In the patliplfo 
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fnlih wi 3 ie Itjclarel incapalilc succeeling’ to real 
pnypertv, find tlteir cj^tatcii were foTfeite<l to the 
mxt I’foleritant heir. A >m or other nearest rela¬ 
tion bcin;; a IVotestnnt* waw einpowHretl to take 
of the Chlate of lii** Catliolic fatiier or 
other kinsnrian iluTiri'' his life, A Catholic 
ilh^xiuftlifiea from unaertnkin- the j,niariliaiis up , 
even of Catholic cluhlrep. Catholics were excliiilcd 
fnjm the Ie;(al pn)Te?=s-^ion, ami it was presuiueil 
that a Prot^tnnt lawyer who inarriecl a Catholic 
ha<l adoute-l the faith uf liin wik. It was a capital 
olTeniJC fora r ’aihoUc priest to celebrate a niamnge 
Ixjtween a Protestant mitl Catholic, SSuch was the 
KUte of the Uw, Tif)t only in Knglaml but in Ireland, 
■where thelat^'a niajority of tlie population adhered 
to the oM faith. In :>collan<U also, Catliolica ivcro 
)rohilutol from purchasing' or taking' by succession 
anded pro)K!rty, The inexpediency and irrational¬ 
ity of fetters of this ilescriptioii on persons 

not suspected of dislavalty, and from whom daui'er 
waA no loi4>er apprefionucd, began about 1778 to 
iK^enpy tine attention of lil>erabiinn(leil statesmen; 
fimd m 1780 Sir Ceor^e Saville introduced a Iiil! for 
the repeal uf ?ionni of the most rievere Jisoualilica- . 
xinns in the case of such Catholic« as would suhiiiih 
to a proposed test. Tliis test included an oath of 
allegwuico to the ftfn ereign, and abjuration of the 
Pretender, a deolatation of disbelief in the several 
doctrines, that it i& lawful to put individuals to 
death on pretence of their lacing heretics; that no 
faith tfi to l>e kept with heretics; that princes CX' 
coriitiiunicated may be deposed or put to death; 
ami that the pope is entitled to any temporal juris¬ 
diction wiihin the realm. The hill, from the opera- 
xion of wdiich Ikotland Was exempted, eventually 
pa^.sed into law'. An attempt which liad been 
moifc at the .some time to obtain a like measure of 
relief for the Catholics of Scotland, w’as defeated by 
im •outburst of religious fanaticism. The populaco 
of Bilinbnrgh, fetirrcnl up by a Iwly called ‘The 
Committee for the Froteatant Interest,' attacked 
itnd set fire to the Catholic chapel and the 
housfei of the clergy and of such persons tui %vere 
sU-specteil to Iju /avouralile to Catholic relief. The 
frenzy 8prea<l to England, where a ‘Protestant 
A^*)ciauon' Itml l)cen hirmed to oppose the resolii- 
tums of tlie legislature (sue (biiU»oN, Lord 
Gi>:>RGE). In I7&1 a bill vvaa pus-'ed airording 
fnrtlicr relief ta such Catholics as would sign a 
pmwt against the temporal power of the pope, 
and his aufeb»>rity to release from civil obligations; 
and in the following year, by the statute 33 Geo. 
Ill, cliap. 44, the na^t highly pennl of the re:stric- 
tion^ bearing on the Scottish Catholics w'oro re* 
moved without opposition, si form ut oath and 
declai^tbm licing pre.^cribed, on taking which they 
could freely purelease or inherit landed property. : 

Endeavours were iitarlo Jic the same tiiiio by the | 
Iri^h parlLaniciit to g(‘fc rid of tho iiif>ro important 
ilL-tjualitications, and jdacG Ireland on an equality 
in ji-dnt (d religious freedom with England. In 
17 H*j Grattan uarrk'«I his residutiaii that the king 
and parliament of Ireland coiibl alone make laws 
that Would bind the IrL<h, lunl separation from 
Enghtnl was urged sx-s tho aUcnuitive with repeal 
id the disqualifying The agitation cul- 

ni mated in ilie IrUh rebel I inn of 179S ; the union of 
folb.wcij, M’lrich wuH partly carried hy means 
ot virtual pledgt^ by Pitt—pledger? wliicli 

1 itt wa-j unable to xeilecni mving to the kino’?< 
Hcmidcjs uVnit his coronation uatli, and Pitt re- 
hignerL XeantiniLS in England, Catholics c<in. 
Unuud Aubjeet to in any minor disabilities wdiieh 
llwalxjvie-mojilioiied acts hiiled to remove. They 
were Dxdude<l from sitting in parliament, and 
iTom cninymg nuiuerou.'? offices, franchise^., and 
cml rights, hy th*^ rf^jiurenienb of s-ignitig tlie 
d^'clariuion agsiinst tTansub-.tantiatioij, the invoca¬ 


tion of saints, and the sncrillce of the mass. In 
tlie early part of this century many nicosurea 
■were propoaed for the removal of these clisqualili- 
cations, and in 1813 and succeeding yearrf one U 
hill after another for tliis end was thrown out. ^ 
Fox, Grenville, Canning, Castlereagh, and Jhmiefcfc ( 
were among those who made ellorts in tJic dii’ec- 
tion of emancipation, Jleamvliile, the agitation 
on the subject among the Catholics thcm-selves 
greatly increasedj and m 1824 it assumed an organ¬ 
ised shape by the formation of the * Iloinaii Catho¬ 
lic Association' in Ireland, with its systematic 
collections for the ‘Catholic rent,’ The Duke of 
Wellington, who for a lon^ time felt great remig- 
naucc to admit tho Catliolic claims, w^as at last 
brought to the conviction tliat the security of the 
empire would be imperilled by further resisting 
them, and in 1829 a measure w'as introduced by tlie 
duke’s ministry for Catholic emancipation. An 
act having been first jiassed for tlie RiippreHsion 
oi the Homan Catholic Association—wfiioh liad 
already voted ita own dissolution—tlie celebrated 
Horn ah Catholic Helief Bill ivas introduced by 
Peel in the House of Coininnns on the bth of 
March, and after passing both Plouses, received tJie 
royal assent on the 13th April, By this act (10 
Geo. IV. chap. 7) an oath is substituted for tlie 
oatljs of allegiance, .supremacy, mid abjuration, 
on taking wdiicli CathoUcs may sit and vote in 
cither House of Parliament, and be admitted to 
most other oflices from which they were before 
excluded. They, lio^vever, continue to be excluded 
from tho oifices of Guardian and Justice or Eegent 
of tho United Kingdom, Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Keeper, or Lowl Commissioner of the Great Seal of 
Great Britain or Ireland, and Lord High Comm is- 
a loner to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. As members of corporations they could 
not vote in the disiiosal of clmrch propeity or 
patronage. But the public use of their insignia of 
oflice, ami of episcopal titles andiitimes, w'as denied 
them; the extension of monadlism was prohibited j 
and it w’as enacted that the number of Jesuits 
should not be increased, and tliat they ehoiild 
henceforth be subject to registration. ' By the 
Acts 7 and 8, and 9 and 10 Viet, most of tlio acts 
still in force against Catholics u'ero removed; 30 
and 31 Viet, removed a still reumiiiiiig disability, 
the oHice of Chancellor of Ireland being thrown 
open ; though a Catholic priest may not sit in tlie 
House of OomiTionH. For the prohibition (iilti- 
iiiately repealed) against the assumption of ecclesias¬ 
tical titles in respect of places in tlie United King¬ 
dom, see Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption 
Act. See also O’Connell, An juration, Allegi¬ 
ance ; and the Untoru of Cutholic Emancipationy 
by AV. J. Amliei'iib, S. J. (2 vois. 18SG). 

Ctathollc Epistles, tlio name given, accoidiiig 
to^ Clemens xVlexaiidrimis and Ongeii, to certain 
epifttlcH addres'^ed not to particular cliuvcliOR or 
iiidivhhials, hut either to the church iiiiivciflal or 
to a large and indefinite circle of readers. Origin- 
ally the Catholic Epistles conipi’iscd onl^'^ the iirsfc 
epistle of John and the first of Peter, hub at least 
as e,irly ns the 3d centiiiy, and especially after the 
time of Eusebius, they included also the Epiwtlea 
of James of Jude, the 2d of Peter, .and the 2tl and 
Jy J‘mJL The.se .‘^evou thus con.stituted tlie 
Catholic Epistles, although the genuineness and 
autheiitinty of the last-mentioned live w’cre not 
universally acknowledged; hut the designation 
commended it.solf as fiupplying a convenient dis¬ 
tinction of tlie.se letters from the fourteen hearing 
the nnine of Paul; and this veiy incorporation tvitli 
epjstl^ whose canoiiicity was not questioned, iiatii- 
rally had the efieeb of confirming their nutiiority, 
fau that in a short time the entire seven came to be 
considered a portion of the canon. 
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Catliollcs, Old. Kgc Old Catholics. 

CatlioIiUo8 is the title of tlio lieatl of the 
Aniienian ClniielL See Armenia, 

€atili'iin» Loews Shkgius, the Itonmn con* 
-Ipii’atoi’j W£i 3 horn about fclie year 108 B.C. of tin 
ancient patrician hat impoverished family. His 
youth ^va^^ staineil witli profligacy and crime, 
lie attflohed himself to the party of Sulla* ami 
revelled in the hloodshed and confusion tliat dis¬ 
graced its triuinplL His body v^as capable of 
oiidiiving any labour or fatigue^ and his iiilntl Avas 
masterful, resolute, and remoTSoless. Despite bio 
infamies elected prator in the year 68 B,o., 

and next year governor of Africa, bub dia- 
tnialifiod as a candidate for tho consulaliip in 66 by 
cliargea of inaladminlsbratieii in his province. Dis¬ 
appointed thus ill his ambition, aud burdened 'with 
debts, he saw no hope for himself but in the 
chances of a political revolution, and therefore 
eutcrccl into a conspiracy, including many other 
young lioman nobles, in morals and circuiiiatancefi 
liko lilinself. TJie plot, however, was revealed to 
Cicero by Fulvia, niLtress of one of the con* 
spiiutoiw. Opciufcfons were to com men ce with the 
assassination of Cicero in the Campus Martniu, but 
blie latter was kept a'waro of every step of the 
conapiracy, and oonbriv’ed to frustrate the whole 
design. In the night of November 0 (63 ll.C-h 
Catiline assembled his confederates, and explained 
to them a new plan for as.sa.ssinafcing Cicero; for 
bilnging up the Tuscan army (winch he liad 
sedaceu from its allegiance), under Manlius, from 
the encampniont at Feeauhe* for setting Are to 
Romo, ami putting to death the hostile senators 
and citizens. In the course of a few hour's, every¬ 
thing wail made known to Cicero, Accordingly, 
wlien the chosen assassins came bo the house of the 
consul, on pretence of a visit, they wore iminedi- 
atoly repulsed. Two days later, Catiline with his 
usual yeckle.ss audacity, appeared in tlio senate, 
wlien Cicero—rvho liad received intelligence that 
the insurrection had already Imokcn out in Ebmria 
—comm on cod tho celebratsd invective beginning! 
Quoimue tcoideni ahtlire, Catilitutt palientia 
?iostra^ How long now, Catiline, 'will you abuae 
our patience?’) The conspirator woiJ conioiindea, 
not by tho keennesa of Cieero’a attack, biifcLy tue 
minute knowledge he displayed of the jilot. His 
attBinpL at a reply mwerable, and wo.-? dmwmed 
in cries of execration. With curses on his lips, he 
rushed out of iho senate, and ewcaped from Roma 
during the night. Catiline and Manlius w^ere now 
denounced as traitors, and an army under tlio 
consul Antonins w^as sent against them. The 

S urafcors wJjo jcmoineil in Jlojnc, or wdioni tJie 
were Leiituhis and Ccthegna,^ 'were at once 
arrested. After a great debate in the senate 
(December 6), in wbich Caesar and Cato took a 
leading part on opposite sides, the conspiiatora 
were condemned to deabh. The sentence 
executed that night in prison. The insurrections m 
several parts of Italy 'were meanwhile suppressed; 
many who had YC.sorbed to Catiline a camp ni 
Etruria desertcHl when they heard what had taken 
place in Rome, and his intention to in-ocectl mto 
Gaul was frustrated. In the begimung of Jan navy 
luM-etimied by Pistoria (now Pisbojalinto Etmria, 
'wiiero ho encouiitGrcd the fov^es under Antonius, 
and alter a desperate battle in which he fought 
with more than the courage of despair, he 
defeated and slain. Catiline’s appearance whs in 
perfect Iceeping with his chaa-ncter. Hls face was 
reckless and dGnanb in, expression, and haggard 
wifcii a sense of crime; ids eyes iveiv? iVild ana 
bloodfihobi his gait restless and unsteady from 
nightly debauclieiy and the constant mver of m- 
satiable arid disappointed ambition. The BcUimi 


CatiUnanmn of Sallust is perhaps the ^'eakest 
masterpiece in any litevatuvo of a history in 
miniature. 

Cat IslaiuL Sec Bahama.?. 

Catkin AUhoiigh the vegetative 

growth of all infIore.se ences tends to bo more or less 
sliortenecl and compressed in consequence of their 
reproductive purpose, 'sve have this peculiarly niani- 
fested ill tho catkin, which i« a evo'vvded apiko ov 
tuft of small unisexual flowers with reduced scale- 
like in'acts. Examples are fouiul in the willow, 
hazel, oak, birch, alder, &c. In some, 

as ill the Imzel tuul oak, the male flo^vei-s only are 



1, Shoot of Birch in spring, bearing largo tormiiml Mftle 
ftuU remotie (cO CaekluQ. 2, Shoot of Bi^h m 
Autumn with Hpo Fomalo Catkin. 3, Eemalo Catkin 
of ■\\’'iliow. 

in catkins, tho female catkin of the flowor being 
reduced to a few biown scales, while the female 
bowers of the oak arc solitary, each on its own 
brancUlot. Male catkins fall off after shedding 
their iiolleii, and even during life nvo frequently 
weak and pendiilons, like the stamens of grasses, 
but these consequences of exfcremclj^ reiUioccl vege¬ 
tative life become no doubt also of n/lvantage at 
Ilrst in developing, and later in scattering, the 
pollen, 

CatliUt ClEOiiaE, one of the Ai'sfc authorities on 
the habits of tho North Ameiicaii Indians, u'as 
born in Pennsylvania in 1706. He was bred to the 
law, but soon turned to drawing and paintmg, 
which he had ianglib liiinself. In 1832 ho went to 
thoFar AVesfc to study the native Indians, and spent 
the next eight years qnioiig them, ovoiyAvliere 
painting portraits of individuula (not less than 470 
full length) and picturea ilhistrative of life and 
manners, wliicli ai’G now in the National Museum 
at M^nsbington. Catlin next bmveUed (1852-57) 
in ftoiith aiS Central America, and lived m Emoiie 
until 1871. At London in 1841 ho published his 
learned and amply illustrated Mwiners, Cnstms^ 
and GotidUiaii. of the North Ammoau Indums, and 
in 1844 The North American Portfbho. He died at 
Jersey City, Eoeeniber 23, 1872, OtheiJ^ooks arb 
Notes of Mftht Years in Europe (1848); The Breath 
of Life, or Mal^liesniralion (1861), on the benefit of 
keeping one’s mouth always closed. 

or Cati^ep (Nep'eta (/ttfar/a), a 
Iftbiate herb, very common in NoiHi America, of 
winch the peoiiliar fragmuco. is veiw attractive to. 
cats, much m the same way os valerian. ■ j! 
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C’ntOt I)i()SV.siu.s,i3tlieimmci»rerixc(l toftlittle 
voliinu; of moral precepts in ycrec, wliicli M’fts « 
favourite (lurin*( tlio inuuUc afjes, mit tiic 
aiUhf>i' iniknoAvn. Itrs usual titlfs 

IHonmi Catunu JJihtkhn ih Moribus till l^ihmn. 
It begins with a preface twldre^^scd by tlic ftiyjjioseu 
author to hU non, after uliich come fifty*bix injimo- 
tionff of rather a simple character, such as yw? - 
rntftii (tmn. follow 164 moral precepts, each 

exprcsswl in two dactylic iiexameters, the JJ’hole 
monotheistic in tone without l>eing distinctly Clms* 
tian. The hook wm early translated into most or 
tlte wcsltrn loiigimges. An English by 

lienediet llurgh was printed hy Caxton before 1479- 
A gt>oil edition is KautUaVs {Ikrlin, 1869). 

Cato, Marcus roRCiUS, frequently RiUTiamed 
Ca{S^/rhf& or Cm^orj also the and 

ft Iter wards Ionise US or ^Lxaott—to distingixish him 
from his OTeivt'gTamitmn, Cahi of Utica—wtuj born 
at TuscuTuiii in 234 n.C, He ivaa brought np on 
his father^s fanii in the* Sabine conn tiy, and here be 
leame*l to love the simple and severe inpinners of 
Uk Koman forefathers. He made lu!^ fust campaign 
iu his seventeenth year, distiuguislicd himself at 
the capture of Tareiitum (209), at the defeat of 
Hasdnibul on the ^letaunis (207), and in tJm later 
years nf tiie second Punic ivnr. At the same time 
!iC bad been juaking Jiitnself a ropntation ns an 
orator and statesman. He became qiia‘atoriu 204, 
and sen ed under tlie pro*consul Sdpio Afiicnmis in 
Sicily and Africa, denouncing bi» commander’s 
luxuiy and extravagance on his return to Borne. 
He was red lie in 199, and prietor the following 
year, when lie obtained Sautinia aa his province. 

lii|^li was bis reputation for capacity and virtue, 
that m 193, although hw Inmily had liibhorto been 
unknown, lie was raised to the consulship, Spain 
fcU to 1dm as bi>< I'rorince, and liere ho showed such 
vigour and military genius in crushing a fovniidablo 
inRiirrcctioTi, that’ in the following year ho was 
honoured by a trinniph. In 191 he served in the 
against Antiochna, and to him the groat 
v ictory rvon at Tlieruiopybt? was mainly due. He 
new turned himself strenuously to civil affaii-a, and. 
strove with all his might to stem the tide of (ireek 
rcfuiciucut and luxury, and aclvocate a I'Cttun to 
a »iin]der and fitrictor social life after the ancient 
Roumu pattern. In 1&7 he opim^jcd the gmntiug of 
a triumph to M. Pnlvins Xolhlior after \m retiini 
from Atcilift vlctnriotifi, on the giound that ho was 
UK) indulgent to Jus Boldiors, that ho cjicnshed 
literary ta.'ite?*, aii«l oven kept poets in his camp, 
TheiH^ niJc jircjiidicea of Cnto were not nceeptahle 
to the senate, and his opposUinii was friiitloss. In 
lyf Cato was elected censor, and disclmrged so 
ngorouMly the duties of Ills olfice that the epithet 
formerly applied to all pci“j?on3 in the 
^aJflO station, became nm pevinanenl siimaiiie. He 
repaired the wateicourses, ]>ave<l the reservoirs, 
cleaiiscd the diu.hiv'^, raised the rents paid hy the 
pubVioans for the farming of tho taxes, and 
dbninislied the cJmtroct prices paid by tho s-tate to 
the ujidertakerK of piddie W'orks, ^fore question - 
able reforms were timse in regard to the price of 
dross, inmituro, equipage, luul the like. 
U(wd and bad iimovatioiis bo opposed with equal 
ammoi^ity and intolerance, and ni.> desiioti^m in 
enforcing bis ow/i idea of decency umv |jeiliu«<trate(l 
iVrtu the fact U\ft.t he degradetl Munilms, ii man of 
priVtorian rank, for having ki-sed his wife in liw 
iiKUglitor fi presence in 4ipeu day. 

In tfie year 176 Cato was sent to Cartilage to 
nrKiitrritrf between the Cattlmgiuiaus and King 
and waa hO illlpro^sed by tlio dangerous 
}vi\ver of Cythage that ever afterwards he ended 
^veiy hi^et'u in tho Kuiate-bmisc—whatever the 
niiinetliate^ibjeot might Ikj-^wUIi the well-known 
w oms^: Leiet-thii c*: tiaco Cini/i a^ineoi esse thkttdfi m ’ 


(' Pot the rest, I vote that Cavlhage lutml bo do- 
hfcrovcd’). Cato died in tlio year 149, at tbo a^o 
of 85. He had been twice nmn’icd, and iii hi^i I 
eightieth year his second wife bore him a son, tho ^ 
i^YaiuUathcv of Cato of Utica. Cato treated I 
Saves with old-fasliioiicd haislmess and ci’noHy/\ 
and in Iub old age became greedy of gain, aUhoiigli I 
ifc cannot be said that his avarice imjjaired liis 
honesty. He wrote several works, of which only 
the be Be Itnstioa {ed, by Koil, Lei]). 1882), a 
kind of collection of tho nilea of good liusbaTKlryj 
has come down to us. There exist but a fow frag¬ 
ment:^ of his OngineSy a suiniuary of the Ihmiaii I 
annals. These are reprinted by Jordan (Leip. 
1860). Of his .speeches, which were rend with | 
approval by Cicero, none remain. AVo possess bis i 
li/e as written by Cornelius Nepos, Pliitarcli, and 
Aiwelivus A^icbciv. I 

Cato, hlAucua PoKCiu.s, named Oato the! 
Youkger, or Cato Utici«:nsi.h (from the place of 
bis death), Ava.s born 9u B.c. Having lost, during I 
child hood, both parents, lie was educated in the 
house of Ids uncle, M. Liviiw Drusiis, and, oven in I 
bis boyhood, gave proofs of liis decision and sti’cngth 
o! cjiarflcter. In tbo year 72 u.c. ho served with | 
diatinction in the campaign against Spartaens, but 
without finding .satisfaction in military life, though | 
he proved himself a good soldier. From Mace- 
doniat wdiere he was niilifcaiy fenbuno in 67, ho wont | 
to Pergainus in ecavch of the Btoic pMlpaophev, 
Atbonodorua, He brought him back to bis camp, 
and induced him to proceed with him to Home, 
where Jm spent the time partly in pbilosopliicai | 
studies, and partly in foreiisio diBoussions. Hesiv- 
ous of honestly qualifying liimself for the Cjua's tor- 
ship, he commenced to study all tho Jinaiicui) 
questions connected with ik Immediatelj" after j 
Ids election he introduced, in spite of violent ' 
oaition from those interested, a rigorous rofoi'm ' 
) the treasury oiVices. Ho quitted tho qiuTstor- 
ship at the appointed time amid gen oral a]inlanse. 
In 63 B.o. he was elected tribune, and also de¬ 
livered his famous speech on the conspiracy of 
Catiline, in which he denounced Cu'sar as an 
accomplice of that political desperado, and do tor* 
niined ttje sentence of the senate, Strongly dread¬ 
ing the inlluence of unbntlled greatness, and not 
diftcevniug that au imperial genius—like that of 
Ciesar—was the only thing that could remedy 
the evils of that overgrown monstev, the iloiuau 
Itopubllc, he conimciiccd a career of wliat now 
appeara to ua blind pragmatical oppoHllioii to the 
three most ijorverful men in Home—Crassiis, Pom- 
poy, and CVesar. Cato was a noble but stnul-laced 
theorist, wdio lacked tho intuition into circum* 
stances w’hich bolongs to men like Co?sar and 
Ci'omw’ell. His iirst opposition to Poinpey wns 
succo.«sfiiJ; buthls opposition to Ciesar’s consulate 
for the year 59 not only failed, but even served to 
hasten the fomation of the first trimiivivate be- 
tweoii Ca?anr, Ponipoy, and Crassiis, He w’as after- 
waids forced to side irith Ponipey, wJio iiad W'ith- 
drnw'n from his connection w’ith Cmsar, and become 
reconciled to tho aristocracy. After the battle of 
Plmroalia (48), Oato intended to join Ikunpoy, but 
lioariiig tlie news of his doatl), escaped into Africa, 
w'heve he was elected conimaiuler by tlio partisans 
\x resigned tho post in favour of 

Metclliis Bcipio, ami iinderLooK the defence of 
Utica, Here, wdieii ho had tidings of Ccesar’s 
demive nctory over Scipio at ’riianHus (46), Cato, 
Jimling that Ins troops were wholly intimulatcd, 
advised the Homan senators and knights to escape 
from Utica, and make terms with the victor, but 
prohibited all intercessions on his own behalf. He 
re.solved to die rather than surrender, and, after 
spending tlm night in reading Plato’s 2Vi(V(h}, com¬ 
mitted suicide by stabbing himself in the bimst. 
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His example was more fruitful in rosuUs than the 
nchievemGnts of his life, for he hecauie the typical 
example of the stoic that kindled to imitation the 
iiuagLuationfi of the uohleat Eoiiiang for fcwo cen¬ 
turies undor tlio Ginpii'C- 
® See FiioacfiNG. 

Catoptrics ia that division of geometrical 
optica n'hich treats of the phenomena of light 
incident upon the surfaces of oodies, and reflected 
tlierefi’om. See OPTICS. 

Cato Street Conspiracy^ a plot fonned in 
Loudon in 1820 by a handhil of crazy ruffians for 
the inui'dor of Lord Cagtloroagli and the other 
niinistei's of the eiwib so called from the place of 
meeting in Cato Street^ Edge ware Hoad. As usual 
tlio plot Nvas revealed beforehand to the police by 
one of the gang, and accordingly the coiiapivatora 
were aoizcdj after a short sen file, in a stable in 
Cato Street. Arthur Tliistlewood, the ringleader, 
and four of Ms dupes, were hanged, while five move 
were transported for life. 

Catrail (also known as the P/c^s* Work ox Piets* 
LiYc/il is the nauio applied, to the remains of 
a largo earthwork, ahont 60 miles in length, wliich, 
beginning atTorwoocUce Hill, near the junction of 
tho Gala Water with the Tweed, runs with a semi¬ 
circular sweep southward through the counties of 
Selkirk and Boxbumh to a point under Peel Pell, 
in the Cheviots. The earthwork consisted of a 
deep diteh, -with a. vaviod 

in breadth fjoni 20 to 26 feet. The cultivation of 
land and other caiisca have resulted in the destruc¬ 
tion of the vamnarta in many places, The Catrail 
was first described by Gordon in Ina JtUw'umm 
ScptcniHonctlc (Vl^^)i and since then has been tho 
subject of mucli speculation among antiquaries, 
Eor a full descriptioU of the Catrail, see paper in 
Transaofciona of tho Berwickshire Naturalists^ Club 
for 1880, by James Smail, ¥,H,A. An account of 
tho various theories wliich have been promulgated 
i-egaiding the Catrail will bo found in Blackwood's 
magazim for 1888. 

Cat $4 Jacob, a Dutch statesman and poet, was 
horn at Brouworshaven, in Zeeland, in 1677, and 
after studyijig law at Leyden and Orleans, finally 
settled at Miudelburg. ^ He rose to high offices in 
tho state, and was twice sent ambassador to 
Bn gland, first izi 1C27, and again in 1652, while 
Cvoinwcll was at the head of affcviYft, Prom this 
time till liis death, September 1600, he lived in 
rotivemeut at his villa near the Hague. Here he 
wrote his autobiography, which, however, W'as not 
piihlislied until 1709. As a poet, ‘Pather Cata^ 
ev\joyed the lugho^^t popularity. Hia poems are I 
characterised by simplicity, rich fancy, c]earue8.s, 
homely vigour, and purity of style, and by their 
excellent moral tendency; while tlirouglioiit are 
riclily scattered those sluwd maxima and worldly- 
wise axioms which liave been so dear to liis prac¬ 
tical countrymen. The most highly j^zeil of his 
produebiona were tho Houirelyk, and the Trouwring 
(a series of romantic stories relating to remarkable 
marriages), and the Spiegel van den Omlcn cn 
Nienwon Tyd. His worlis >Yeve firHt collected in a 
folio volume in 1668. A late edition is that by 
Woltciink (Boi’drechti 1878-82). 

Cat’s-eye* a beautiful variety of chalccdoiiic 
quartz receiving its imniq from the resemblance 
wliich the reflection of light from it, especially' 
when cut en cahochon, or in a convex fovnij is 
supposed to exhibit to the light that seems to 
emanate from tho interior of the eye of a cat. It 
lias a sort of pearly appearance, and is chatoyant^ 
or charncterisecl by a liiiG play of light, whioh is 
Bupposod to roault from tho parallel arrangement of 
fine fibres of somo foreign Huhstonco, such as nmi- 
lOG 


iinfchus, or of minute hollow tubules similarly 
arranged. It is of various colours, and is obtained 
chiefly from India and Cejion, bnt occum also in 
the Ilavz. A chatoyant variety of felspar has been 
some times confounded with oat’fi-eye. 

Catskills a villn^o of New York, U.S., on the 
Hudson, oS Albany by inlb Pop. 4^G, 

CatskUl Aioimtalns, a group of mountama 
in the state of New York, U.S., west of the 
Hudson Kiver, and south of the Mohawk. They 
belong to the Appalachian system, and are con- 
thmons northward ^Yith tho Holdovbcrga, south¬ 
ward with the Shawangunkfl, soiitli-^veatward with 
tlio Delaware Monntains, and westward with a 
high plateau which (jccupies much ol the re^on ol 
the southern half of Western New York, aucTamet 
of tho nor them copnfciea of Pounsylvania, The 
Catskills proper cover about 6000 sq, ni., chiefly in 
Greene County, N.V. Some peaks reach noariy 
4000 feet in height. The mountaiua generally 
have steep and often precipitous a.scents, and their 
summits are broad aud rocky. The deep valleys 
or * cloves* of this region, u’ith almost perpendicular 
walls, form a remarkable scenic feature. What is 
known aa ^ the Catslvin red sandstone ’ is regarded 
W most geologists as tho veiy latest formed of tlie 
Devonian strata of North America. The moun¬ 
tains aro well wooded, find afford many summer- 
resorts for tlie people of tlie larger cities. See 
Searing’s La7\d of Rip Van Winkle (1885). 
Cats-tnlk See Bnx-uusn. 


Cat’s-tail Crrns8» See Timothy Ghass. 

Cat'taro • a atron^y fortified port in the Aus¬ 
trian orowii-land of Dalmatia, lies at the head 
of the Gulf of Cattaro, 40 miles SE. of Bagusa, 
under the steep Montcnegiin hills, Cafctaro has 
a cathedral, a naval Bchool, and a population of 
3000, chiefly engaged in tlio Montenegrin trade. 
At one lime the capital of a small republic, the 
town in 1420 joined the republic of Venice, and 
after varied fortunes was handed over to Austria in 
1814 by the treaty of Vienna.—The Gulf of Cattaro, 
an inlot of the Adriatic, coiisisCs of tijrea basins or 
lakes, connected by straits of about Wlf a mile in 
breadth. Its length is 1? m Acs, and its depth from 
16 to 20 fathoms. 


Cat teg At) or Kattegat, the bay or arm of the 
sea between the oast coast of Jutland and the ivfisfc 
cooat of Sweden, to the north of the Danish islands. 
It is connected with the Baltic Sea by tho Great 
and Little Belt (q.v.), and by the Sound \ and the 
Skager Rack I q.v.) connects it with the North Sea. 
Tlie length of the Cattegnt is nliout 160 milcs^ and 
its greatest breadth 05 miles. Its greatest depth is 
36 xathoma; but it has numerous sanihbanks ; and 
navigation is romlcTed more daugevous by its strong 
currents and violent storms. The Danish siiores are 
low, with etretches of sand or reefs, but the Swedish 
shore is vciy steep and rocky. 


OattcrmolC) GkORGE, water-colour painter and 
book-illiiBtrfttor, was bom at Bicklehorough, Nor¬ 
folk, 8til August J8D0. Ho began life as a topo¬ 
graphical draftsman. At the age of sixteen lie was 
engaged upon Britton’s BngMi Cathedrals, and 
in 1839 he visited Scotland to obtain materials for 


his fine series of illustrations to tho Waverley 
Novels. He was soom known as a brilliant designer, 
and was largely employed by the publishers, toji- 
tiihuting to the annuals, liia best v'ork of this 
class benig the illuafcrntion-s ho his brother, the Rev. 
C. Catfcorinole’a Jfutorical A futnaL dealing with tlie 
period cf the Civil War, In 1822 he was elected wi 
associate exhibitor, and in 1833 a in ember, of tho 
ATntor-colour Societyj to whose exhibitions lie con¬ 
tributed ' Sir Walter Raleigh witnossliig the ExecH 
tion of the Earl of Essex* (18S0), f Old iSngl^hL', 
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H<)sipil«litv’ (ISSWs ‘The Cattle Ompel' (3840), Tlje brothers Clmrlen ami Hobevt CoUiiig were tho 
the Ilcgeiit (1843), (ir^t to begin tliu sysLcitiatic iniimiveiijenfc uf the 

‘(»Mnitlot>ii(ling the Cnstle of St Angelo* (1845), hrcetl. Jn those 3aya the ’rank aad file’ of short- 
an(i aihm of liin water-colours, pxain^iles of horn cattle were large, higli-atantling cattle, l^oocU 
M'IjicIi may !« ^tinlieil in the South Kensington milkers, but voiigli in form and slow in fattening^ 
Mnp-einm ' lie retired from the society in 1850, niid The ColUngs would fecem to have at onca du-ccteel 
tumod Uh ftitentjon to oil-painting, exhibiting * A tlieniselvos to tlic iiupiovcniGnt of tho native cattlo 
Terrilile Secret/ a work in this niedhiin, in the vliere the 3 [ wore most defective, and tb^ wero 
Koynl Academy of He died at Claphmu successful in establishing a stock of cattle of a 

Cofnninn, 24tli diil 3 * 186^. As an artist he was dis- decidedly moi-o pinfitable character—wider in the 
lingui-ilied by ^^reat versatility, and )jy considerable lib, move symmotiictvl in the fva\ne, fthovtcv in the 
power nfgi'oupiiig anil compoHition. He was leamed kg, slightly smaller in size, Jieavier in Ilesh, and 
in ctwtiuuc, itnd bb wuvks show much dvamalic move apeedy in matuiing mul falteimig. It bae 
fcelin^». He |^a^!lcd a Hr?t-class gold medal at the been said, but not established beyond contention, 
Parw Kxi^Mtion of 1855, niid Was a juomber of the that in oftecting this improvement the CoIIiiiga 
Ihiynl Academy al Anif^tcvdam, and of the Belgian nmdc use of an infusion of blood from some of the 


Stjcieiy of Water-cobmr Paintei'c?. other smaller breeds. It is more likely that 

€af II, nr CiiATTi, a licnufin people, erroneonsly they relied upon ‘aelectiou' in hveedlng — the 
inebded by CofSat under the name xSuevi (q.v,), mating of animals of the shorthorn breed which 
who inhaliite<l a country pretty neailr corrospontl- most noarl^*^ approaelied to tlieir ideal clmracteiv 
ing to tliG prej^enfc Hesse. They took part in the f'-nd lixing^ the type by pursuing wdiat is clesig- 
general lisiiig of the Germans''under AriiiiiiiiLs; mited ns ‘in-and-iii* breeding—i.e. mating animals 
and during tliereign of Arnrcus AiireliiiH, in theend which are closely^ related to each other, a system 
of the 2<l century, they made incm>iaafimto llouian k known to assist greatly in stamping or 

(krrnany and Hmc tio. In the 3d century their name fixing peculiar features and cliamcterktics upon 
began to ^dvG place to that of the Franks (q.v,). races of stock. The succeas of the Golliuge >Ya8 
Cattle, III the United Kingdom there ni-o conipleta, for tiic fanio of their cattle 

twelve native breeds of cattle. Knglnml claims so rapidly that even earlier than 1810, the 

exactly one-half of these—namolv. the ShortUom, the‘fimfc great public sale of shorthorn 9 ,* 

Hereford, Heron, Norfolk and fSnflblk Red Polled, they had sold cmvs ancL hulls at £100 each, and 
and Longiiorn Wetsds- There are twm or hiicd bulla for use to other breeders at pie- 
three varieties of cattle in M’alep, but for practical ^ 3 "cnr. At Charles 

pumos 5 CS Ihe^' may be reckoned as one breed. Four Comngs mstovical sale at Ketton in 1810, 20 cows 
distmet breeds have amen in Scotlnml, these being Iieifera realised an average of £140, 4e, 7d.: 
the Polle^l Aberdeen-Angus, GnlloAvay, Ayjshire, and 18 bulls £169, 8g. eaeh. Eight years later, 
jnd West Highland hr ceils. The voniaining one Hoberfc Colli ng's sale at Baviimton* hi a tiiuo 

IS the native In-eed of Ireland, the haixly little depression, an average of £128, Os, lOd* 

Keny, regardeil as one of the purest ancl truest obtained for 61 animals. The sensational 
exiting representatives of the ancient Bos lonai’ event of the ineniombk sale at Kotton xvas tlje 
frviifi. In addition to these twelve native mces, pnf'chftso of the celebrated bull ♦Comet' at tlio 
ether two veiy uf^efwl breed?, tho Jemv and ffil>;}loi\3 price of lOOU guineas. 

Guernsey, have become domiciled in the ftritiah The importance and interest attaclnng to’ tlie 
Wes, and there arc also a few of the famous of these two great pioncevbveedevsxvill at 

Hutch milking cows scattered over the country. “o wn^lemtood vvlien it is mentioned that fcliero 
TIimo variaiw races, with an almost endless tke present day a well-hrcdliviug sb or t- 

vayi(ay of cixi&rgs between two ov move of them, linvhose pedigi oe Colling blood does not figiiro 

make up the entire cattle stock of the Uni toil PTo^'^hentlj'. Colnng’s siicce.ssors were, on tiic 
Kingdom, which, according to tho olfiqial agncuU hand, Tliomas Hates; on t!ie elUev, the 

turyl returns, numbered 10,598,677 head in 1887. ^J*^*^*' faimlj, xvhosc ropresentative.^ then wore 

Tfie.yAorlAor/i is by far tho moat minicroiis and Booth. At the Ketton sale 

nitet widely diflused. It has nob manfclv been Thoiiiiis Bates purchased the two-year- 

tUlctl the'Cosmopoliton Shorthoni.’ Ithosioimil heifer 'Young Duchess* for 183 giiij]on.g. 

a home in ahnosfc eveiy county in the United King- I^l^mas JJootli bought the bull-caU ♦ Albion ’ for 60 
tloiji Til (1 county* of i)nrlj amis generally regarded S*dueasj and at the Bannpton sale (1818) his 
a-s the ‘cradle’ of shoitborasj inde/id,‘they have brother, John Booth, secured the ycailinir bull 
spoken of both at homo and abroad as I ^1^^* for 270 guineas. With these piircijnses tJjo 
the Hiirliaiii breed. Rut the valuable race cf ^^horthom breed drifted into two gimt chaimola 
native cattle from which the improved fcUovthovn ■"'Inch by degrees absorbed the maiii current of the 
— terms 'Bootli * and 

shonhoima have been na appUcablo in 
^ relation to the bovine world as WJiig and Tory to 
the political, llicsc two fitiains of Bates and 
moth, fts hfta been seen, had one common origin in 
V ‘n course of time they deveionod 

distmctiveftlmvcH aud clmvactevistlca which in tJ>o 

Mr llohevb Rmce, than whom fclieie is no liifflier 
^ 1 Vn describes fcJto cliavacfceiiaticF of 

‘K‘'SV tiw first place of 

cattle-, pxsy ave ingliev ataniliiig, better 

Fig.l.-Sl.otthemBuHa,ul(-ov. the 'T "‘‘‘tlo tlian 

. .. 


Other smaller breeds. 


races ot stock. The success of tlie Golliuge xvoa 
speedy and complete, for tiic fame of their cattle 
spi'ead 90 rapidly that even earlier than 1810, the 


vavK^y ot cin&RGS hetwcftn two ov move of them, hom linvhose pedigi oe Colling blood does not i 
niftke up the entire cattle stock of the United I>ro^**inentl 3 ', Colling’s siicce.ssors were, on 
Kingdom, whieii, according to tho olfieiai agricuU band, Tliomos Hates; on tlio olUev. 

turyl returns, numbered 10,598,677 head in 1887. faimlj, xvhosc ropresentative.s then 
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speaking, than in the other, heing reels and 

ricli I'oaiiB, Tlie Booth cattle arc wider, tleeper, and 
perimps loss pretty, Tlieir shoulders are more laid 
bach, tlieir foreiibs and Hanks deeper and better 
V filled. They are more a beef than a milk breed, 
/^with well-packed quarters and thick loins. The 
sires remind one more of a fat Smith field ox, and 
they move without that courage and dash so 
peculiar to the “Duke’s” and other highly valued 
strains of the Bates tribes-’ But while these are 
tJje two great divisions of the breed, fcliere are a 
great many excellent sli or thorns of mixed breeding 
wliicli do not show any decided leaning either to 
the one or the other. The prevailing colour of 
shorthorns is roan of varying shades, but many are 
red, and somo white. Tiiero is a dislike to reel and 
'white in clistinet spots as a colour, and quite an 
uiireosonahle objection to white. 

In precocity, produotiou of meat, and general , 
iitilltyj the sharthorn is unsurpassed. Other varletiea i 
may excel it in special points for peculiar purposes 
or in certain limited districts, hut for a combination 
of all the more useful properties of domestic cattle 
and adaptability to -Nwying conditions of soil and 
cliiiiate, there is no equal to the shorthorn. The 
facility with which the shorthorn adapts itself to 
changes of soil, climate, and treatment is quite 
reTiiarltablG, and this combined with the valuable 
property which it also possesses in nn unequalled 
degree—suitability for crossing with and improving 
other and inferior classes of cattle—^lias spread the 
improved shorfclioin far and wide, not only in its 
own native laud, but in countries beyond the sens. 
Ill North and South America, the continent of 
Europe, Australia, New Zealand, and other parts, 
tlie shorthorn lias been extensively introduced. In 
all fciioao countries, as at home, it has been one of 
the most active and ofiective agents in improving 
the native races of cattle and in increasing tlio pro¬ 
duction of Jiigh-class beef. Many breeders of short- 
horn cattle have cultivated tlio fattening to the 
dfitvuucut oi tiliQ milldug propevtieSv Stilb wUUe it 
is quite common to meet with a very light milker 
amongst slioithorn cows, there is a large Rcction of 
tlio breed which posaes.seR dairying xiropertios of the 
liighcst order. Good shorthorn cows give from 700 
to 1000 gallons of milk in twelve months. At blie 
London Ghviatmofi Fat Stock Show In Decembev 
1887 the class of shorbhom steers under two years 
old (averaging 073 days) gave nn average live- 
weiglit of 1396 lb. 5 .steers over two and tinder 
tlireo years of age (averaging 988 days), 1870 lb.; 
and steers over three years old (averaging 1321 
days), 2116 lb. each. 

I£ercford cabtie dLspIay strongly fixed and pecu¬ 
liarly distinctive chavacteiistics both in outward 
features and general attributes. The improved 
breed traces directly from the stock of cattle 
which were found by the earliest writers on agri¬ 
cultural topics existing^ in tlio county of Here- 
for(l and adjoining districts—the same aboriginal 
variety from which have descended the Devon 
and Sussex breeds, Tlie iniprovcmout of the 
Hereford would seem to have been begun by the 
Tomkins family far back in the I 8 th century, and 
^vns talccii up in a ^^afcematic maun or by Benjamin 
Tomkins aboub 176(3, and carried on by him with 
much energy and success until hia death in 1816. 
His Jierd was continued by his daiigiifcei'» till 1819 
(one year later than the Barmpton aalo of phort- 
liorns), wlien it was dispersed oy public auction. 
T'^ven^-oiglit breeding animals realised an average 
of f 14() per head; four adult bulls liaving brought as 
much OH £ 267 , 16s, caoli; and two bull-calves,£181* 
2s, 6 di each, From that time the for turns of the 
breetl fell into other bands, ami never for a moment 
have the Hereford stock-owners wavered in then- 
loyalty to thoir fine old breed of cattle. There is 


little doubt that infusions of foreign blood con¬ 
tributed to some extent to the builcHiig up of the 
model’ll Hereford. In the iHh century cattle bad 
been imported into Hereford from i'laiidci’s by 
Lord Scudamore, and ih later times there jiad been 


selection in breeding and careful manngemont have 
been the jirineipal agencies by 'which tno breed lias 
been brought to tiie liigh .stamlard it has now 
attained. The modern typical Hereford is red in 
colour, with white face and wJiite marks in tlie top 





3?iK. 2,—HoToford Ball and Cow. 

line of tho neck, back over tlie crops, ns well as in 
the chest and bottom line all the way backwards, 
Tho ‘white face’ is indeed the ‘tribal bwige* of 
the Hereford, and witli their wide and gi’aceful 
boras tlioy are singularly handsome in outward 
appearance. Fomievly there were gi’ay-faced or 
spotted Herefords j nnd even yet tlicro is in exiat- 
ence a strain of Herefords known aa ‘ smoky-faced 
itontgomcnea’ The Hereford b are f-iniilar in size 
to the Bbovthoni; wawally bvoatl along the back 
and heavily fleshed, but occasionally light in tlio 
thighs and deficient in internal fat. Tlieir iiighcab 
proportylies in tlieir value as cattle; and 

tliis has led to the extensive employment _ of 
Heiofovd bulla iu hteediug cattle for tlie rolling 
jiraiiie-ranches of the westoni abater of America. 
They are hardy cattle, with a rank coat of hair 
and thick mellow hide, and tJiey aro axcallfenb 
‘foragers—all points of special inipoHance m 
rancli© cattle. It ia pro-eminontly a bcef*pvoduc- 
ing breed 1 matures? early and yields meat of 
the finest quality. As a rule the cows are deficient 
as milkers, for this property has never been 
cultivated as it ought to have been, Tlie average 
live-weight of two-year-old Hereford steers (avemg- 
ing 634 days) at the Loudon Cliiistnios Fat Stock 
Bhow in Decerniber 1887 was 1390 lb, 5 of steers 
over and under three years (averaging 958 days), 
17421b.} and of steers over three years {averaging 
1310 days), 2041 lli. There arc a few excollent 
herds of Herefords in Ireland, and they have been 
exported in large imnibera to foreign countries, 
notably North and South America, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

Devon cattle are deep red in colour, and have 
frequently a white spot on the belly just in front of 
the udder, with wide round loins, siuollei; in size 
than the two breeda just mentioned. It ift noted 
I for the almost perfect formation of the fslionlder, 

I which is laid into tho body vdth remarkable 
I neatness. The breed,has still its lieadquartei'S 
' in Devon and Somerset, wheic it has Ijelrl undis¬ 
puted sway for hundreds of years. It won the 
admiration of Arthur Young, who gives inter^ting 
information regarding tho breed in liia i-cpiirt dated 
1776. Hero also there was one ‘maater mind' .at 
work on the iniprovonicnb of the breed, Mr 
Qiiartly of Moll and is de.sciibed by Young as the 
I most celebrated of bveedova iu North Devon l anti 
I the greatest of our early writers on agriopltpi^/ 
gives a most minute account of the sobo)pe,,!pf ^ 
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hrecilinff 'vvJiicli vtrs piirHiiecl liy ^IrOiiai'tly find l»i« 
1)ri)ther, 'the clerL^viiian interests mii™i 
mnoti in live stork/The ideal animal winch the 
Qimtlvft kept l^'fore them and bred ap to exactly 
corre^’ponils to the typical I)evf>n of to-day; ami 
there IS niMloabt that tlieir sound and s\\stciiiatic 
method of breeding? imprinted nn indelihle stanvp 
upon the race throu^'h wliicli the Wood of their 
jfetock lias freely penneated. In former times, wiien 
cattle were beasts of burden, tlie Dovon.s were 
greatly esleemcil for their a;plity and hardiness. 
Now that the yoke lias fallen upon other sliouldem, 
the ‘liiihics of the West/ as the plump little 
Levons have l>een called by their admirern, are 
holding a high position as heef-nroducens. The 
miality of tlicir meat is excelled by none; and 
while they are small in size, thev give a good 
return ior the iood they conswine. OaTratd, ^vnting 
in 1^0, attributed the excellonce of Devon cattle 
luainly to the mildness of the cliumtc and higli di-y 
grounrl, calcareous soil, and sweet pasture where 
they were bred; hut he considered it might bo also 
to some extent due to an Admixture of liner blood 
from the still warmer continent of Europe. There 
rnav have been some slight foundation for this 
iatter suggestion; Imfc it is undeniahJe that; the 
mfdii forces and features i\ow existing in Devon 
cattle are distinctively native to the south•'West 
of EnglantL This iilea is strengthened by the 
recollection of the estimate of Devon cattle formed 
by IJakewell, who declared that they could not be 
improved by any cross. From the and greatest 
of all our early improvers of farm live-stock this 
testimony is weighty. The daiiy proper ties of the 
breed are not of a high order. The yield of lullk is 
comparatively email, but its quality ia exception¬ 
ally rich. Some rare specimeiifi of the breed have 
reached 19 cwt. live^weight at four years old, but 
the average is much helow that. At the London 
Christmas Fat Stock >Show in December 1887 the 
class of two year-old Devon steem (averaging 681 
days) gave an average live-weight of 1235 lb.; 
stcera over fwo and under three years old (averag¬ 
ing 996 days), 1480 lb.; nnd steers over three years 
(averaging 1320 dava), 1784 lb. each. 

The Bed 2^oUe.<t cattle of Norfolk and Suffolk 
arc supposed to bear a close aflinity to the polled 
breeds of Scotland through the circumstance that 
formerly Scotch cattle were freely transiiortcil to be 
futtenea on the Norfolk pastures. Be this as it 
may, the retl polled breed lias been sufficiently 
long nAsociated with Norfolk and Suftolk to enable 
tliCHc counties to clniiu them as natives. Marsh all 
in Ills Poliiiml BconOmf/ of Noifolk^ publmlied 
in 1782, tells us that the native cattle of Norfolk 
were *a small, hardy thriving race, fattening as 
freely at three years old os cattle in general do at 
four or live. They are small boned, short logged, 
round barrellevl, well lome^l j the favovrrite colour 
abloo<l-Ted with a white or mottled face,* Artliur 
Young, writing in 1794, says the ^Suffolk breed of 
cattle ‘ is univeTsally polled, that is, without horns; 
the size fiinall; few rise when fattened to above 
50 stone (14 lb.); the milk veins remarkably large; 
cows upon good land give a great quantity of rich 
milk.* These are the proj^enUona of the" modern 
red polls, and all the good features of the old breed 
liave been retained and developed. The cattle 
are now relatively larger, still blood-red in colour, 
but until no white face, goo<l meat-producers, and, 
taken as a whole, i»erlin]B the heat of all tlie 
native Eriijjli^h hreoiL from a dailying point of 
view. Individual shorthorn cows will be found to 
exceed thoiii in yield of milk, hut red-polled cows 
are distintmished for high average milking pro¬ 
perties. 1 he breed has fbimd much favour in the 
UuiU^d States of America nnd elsewhere abroad. 
Its unifornuty of colour, absence of horns, and 


usefulness both as heef and milk producers have 
won for it many hearty adniivers in America, 
iStec.r cattle are also imiforiiily red in colour, 
w'ifcli strong spreading horns, larger in size than j, 
tlie Devons, heavy meat-producers, but deficient/ 
in dairying properties. Marshall is probably right »' 
ill stating (179C-98) that the Sussex, Devon, Hero- 
ford. North Wale.s, and Glouceatersliire cattle had 
ail sprung from the sumo ahori^nal stock *, and that 
in fact they were ‘ varieties ansing from soils ami 
managemeufc of the native breeds of this island/ 
Formerly Sussex cow's were Iriglily cateemed for 
their nulking xiroportiea, but in the rage for beef- 

S roduction these have unfortunately been destroyed. 

itssex cattle mature early, grow to goeat weights, 
and in late yearn they have been improving in 
quality. They have also found supportcis in 
fovcigu couwtYies, chiefly in tlm United States of 
America. Young Siiasex steers (averaging 659 
days) afc the Loudon Gliristinas Fat Stock Show in 
1887 reached an average live-weight of 1439 lb., 
and three-year-old steers (averaging 1349 days), 
20301b. each, 

Zo7whorn cattle are no^v in few hands; so few 
indcetT that the breed may be said to be approach¬ 
ing extinction. They are big, rough, ungainly 
cattle, with long dToojvlug hovna which aye often 
so shaped as to make it dilficult for the animals to 
graze short posture. The co>va give a fair quontity 
of verj’^ rich milk, and the bullocks grow and fatten 
to great weights, But for general utility they are 
being ousted by smaller, finer, and more rapidly 
maturing varieties. Peouliar interest attaches to 
this breed from the fact that it was upon it that 
the post great improver of farm live-.stock, Robert 
Bakewell (q.v.) oc Dishloy, tried his earliest expeii- 
ments. The improvemont of live-stock upon scien¬ 
tific principles dates from 1755, when Bakewoll 
began his ^eat work with longhonis, Those cattle 
wore at one time widely difTiised through England, 
and also obtained a looting in Ireland, but were 
many years ago supplanted by sJjorthorns, Herc- 
f ords, LlevonB, or other varieties. 

Welsh cattle present considerable variety of 
type and cliaracter, yet there is all throiigli a 
noticeable family likeness, arising of courso in 
their common origin in the aboriginal cattle of tlie 
principality. They are black in colour, witli long 
horns, hardy in coirstifciition, good milkers, slow' in 
maturing, but able to subsist and thrive upon 
scanty mre. In late yeai-s they have been con- 
siderably inmoved, especially rn thoir fattening 
propertie.-f. They vary greatly in size, but many of 
thorn attain great iveighta at from thteo to four 
yoam old. The average live-weight of AVelsh steers 
at the London Cliristiims Fnt Stock Sliow in 1887 
W'as2inlb. each, their average having been 1286 
days. 

Amongst the four Scotch breeds of cattle the 
Polled Aberdeen'Anmis is well entitled to pre¬ 
cedence, Descendea directly from the ancient 
polled cattle of Angus (Forfarshire) and Buclmii 
(in Aberdeenshire)—two varieties of the same type, 
known in the former as 'Doddies,’ and in the latter 
'as 'Hunilies'—this valuable beef-producing breed 
1ms made gi-eat strides in public favour since 1878, 
when, with five plump black polls the Jato Mr 
>\ Uliam M'Combie^ (lo05-80) or Tillyfoiir carried 
ofi the champion prize for the best group of ‘meat- 
making ’ cattle at the Paris Exhibition, vs'here no 
fewer than sixty dilferent varieties of cattle ^voro 
represented, including the heat of the English 
breeds. Tliafc remarkable triumph has been fol¬ 
lowed by great achievements at home, the breed 
having in 1881, 1885, and 1887 won the £100 Cliani- 

S ion Plate at the London ClirUtmas Fat Stock 
how. The impyovement of the breed was begun 
before the advent of the IGfcli century, and all 
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through Us Ijreedei'a have been careful to preserve 
aud cultivate its oxceptioimlly high properties in the 

{ H’oductioii of meat or tlio choicesb quality^ In this 
ies tlie chief oxcollence of the breed, and in these 
\ times the characteiiatic is ono of great value. This 
^'property in the northern polls, combined with the 
sound system of feeding pui’sued In Scotland, has 
secured ‘prime Scotch ’ beef the highest favour and 
longest price in the Loudon market. At ono time 




Fig, 3.—rolled Abordeen-Angua Bull and Cow, 

tlie cows of this breed gave a bountiful yield of rich 
7iiilk, but OM ing to the oreedei's’ attention having so 
long been mainly directed to the cultivation of the 
fattening properties, they are now only moderate 
ittUkers. In recent yeara the breed lias improved 
considerably in early maturity, and at the London 
Fat Stock Show in December 1887 it Bur 2 >assed all 
other breeds in this important property. At that 
show the class of polled Aberdeen-Angus steers 
under Wo yeai-s (averaging 607 days in age) gave 
an average live-weight of 1475 lb.; and steers over 
two and under three years (averaging 984 days), 
18741b. Black is the prevailing colour, but occa¬ 
sionally a red calf is dropped, 

The Galloivaij breed, which takes its name from 
the south-west of Scotland, ■where it has existed it 
is believed for centuries, an uiicleniablo claim 
to an ancient 1 ineage. Its 
origin is lost in the mists of 
bygone ages, but enough 
or its history is known to 
insure for this breed a 
high 2 )oaition amongst the 
native races of British 
cattle, Black and liom- 
less like the polled Aber- 
deeii'Aligns breed, Gallo¬ 
way cattle difler substan¬ 
tially from tho fomioi'j nob 
only in outward features, 
Pig. 4.— Galloway Bull, but also in their inherent 
properties. They are 
similaY in size, move shaggy and muscular in 
appearance, liaving a thimver hide and ranker 
coat of hair, but they do not mature so quickly, 
and arc not so well suited for vapid house-feeding 
ns the northern polls. But tho Galloways are 
excellent grazing cattle, and for this ino^ierty 
they have been highly esteemed for many genera¬ 
tions, both in England and Scotland, In recent 
veav-s they have been exported in large mimbei-s to 
America, wliere they have been found admirably 
adapted for ranching purposes. They are exceed¬ 
ingly robust and liaruy, and have surpassed several 
of the other finer varieties on tho ranches of the 
western states of Ainorioa, where the cattle have 
to ncconiidisli a great deal of w'alking in finding 
food and water, 

From a dairy-farnier^s poiiit of view, the A^r- 
shire is the most valuable of all the British 
breeds of cattle. Its origin ia nneertain, bub it is 
congidored more than probable that its progenitors 
were of Dutch extraction. Be this as it may, it 
was well eatablished as a famous dairy breed in 




the south-west of Scotland before the close of tlie 
18th century. The prevailing colours are brown 
and white, but ,some are almost entirely W’hite, 
others are almost a whole brown. Tiiey are w'ide, 
lo^v-set cattle, with fine horns curving upwards. 
They are Becond-rato cattle as beef-producer, but 
£Ls profitable general daily cattle they are^ uriBur- 
possed. A fairly good Ayi^hire cow will give 600 
gallons of milk in a year, a very large quantity for 
her moderate size. 

There is no more Jiandsoine animal of the 
bovine specic.g than a genuine reinesentative 
of the West Highland breed. Almost eis largo 
in size as the shorthorn, and quite ^ as well 
proportioned in the frame, the AVest Highlander 
gains in appearance by his rank shaggy coat of 
hair, long, spreading, gincefuHy turned horns, and 
lianly, muscular, and deffniit gait. AA^itli the Wild 
SYh|to 

breed ijresents^coii- 
Dun" or yellow of 

various shades is Fig. S.—West Highland Cow, 
the iirevailing 

colour, but many are black or briiulled. They 
mature slowly, but theh beef is much esteemed for 
its quality and flavour. They are unequalled for 
liarainess, and can be kept with advantage where 
no other breed would subsist. The cattle of 
Orkney and Shetland differ considembly from the 
varieties on the niainlaml, but tliey are as a rule 
of an inferior character and small in size. 

The Kerry is tho smallest of all the recognised 
varieties of Britisli cattle. The breed has its iicad- 

a aartei’s in the bleak hills and upland pasture of 
le county from Yvliioli it takes its name, and having 
been much neglected biy Iriali fa.nnovsj it forms 
only a very small proportion of the cattle stock of 
Ireland, \Yhicli now mainly coiisiata of crosaea 
]>etweeu the improved shorthoin and 'old Irish 
cows,' which were of mixed-bred nondescript 
character. Keriy cattle are very liardy, and the 
attributes of the Kerry cow have thus ocen truth* 
fully described by Yoiiatb: *Tnily the poor man’s 
cow, living overywhere, hardy, yielding for her 
size abundance oi milk of good quality, and fatten¬ 
ing rapidly when required,’ Black is the prevail- 
ing colour, and tlieir horns are upturned and often 
peculiarly ‘ cocked/ There ia a buh-variety called 
the ‘Dexter Keny,* shorter in the leg, thicker in 
body, and heavier in tlie flesh tlmn the ICeny 
jir^cr. 

The extension of dairy-fai'ming in the United 
Kingdom, and the somewhat meagre milking pro¬ 
perties of the greater proportion of British cattle, 
have led to the importation of large nunibers of 
Channel Island cattle. These—often indiscrimin¬ 
ately called Alderney cattle—conqmse tlie Jerse]} 
and Gucrnscij breeds, HU 2 >posed to be from one 
common ori^n, but known to have been bred in 
purity in the reapeefcive islands of these names for 
upwards of a hundred years. Tiioy are both essen¬ 
tially dairy breeds, giving an abundant yield of licli 
highly-coloured niilk. The Jei'sey is the suiallei? 
of the two, and is docile, delicate, and of graceful 
deer-like form. In the production of beef it is of 
little value. The Guernsey is nob only largely but 
also hardier and more generally nseful.r AYheri^flia 
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full luilk, vltale hanh of Jei.'^cy co>r8 ^»ive an avei- 
of fl|s lt‘. of tutt^ireacK cow iier week, an exccij- 
tionftl cosv ixica^HvouolIy as uuicli as J(j 11), of 

Ijivttet in one week, 
Gooil Jer>ey cown yield 
f jojii 501) to ^nuoTfts 
of inillv, and from BOO 
to .V)0 11), of liutter in 
fcwel ve inoTi tl i.?, (1 n e ni- 
Nov cows hare excccdcMl 
>m gallons ot milk in a 
yeaiviiul tUc noted cow 
"‘Select/when six yeats 
old, gave 22h Ih. of 
hilt ter in seven days, 
this oiinTitity being ob¬ 
tained irmn IS quarts 
of Jidlk l»cr day- In Aincricri j?tUl laghcr r€QOvi\a 
have f>eeii uhtained. 

It has been stated that the improvement of 
cat tie-Inoei ling on j-rienthic pvincijte was begun 
hy llakeweh in lVi)5. Aluiojjt contmuonslv since 
then the work has been profsecuterl witJi 
energj" aiiu succors, and foi* many years tln^ British 
LlesiiavQ heen regarded as the origin ami Iiead- 
quarters of almost all the mo^t valuable varieties 
of iann live'Stuck. For generations foreign 
conn fries Jiave freely reaorteo to these islands 
for imjmived live stock, and this export trotle 
goes on as brisikly and ris extejisLvely as ever. 
The Unit&d Siutes of America have in pavtioulav 
drawn very largely upon British herds, and n 
great fttirnidus to tins trade with the United 
States l\9,’A Iwien given by tt\e extension of the 
ranching f^ystenn l''ast areas of graring land in 
the western jritates and territories havo been 
ftCTfuired l^yftj'iidieates for the breeding and reav¬ 
ing of cattle; and with th& vieiv of improving 
the fftoek of native cattle, large numbers of well- 
bred bulb of the leading Biibish variaticB, either 
imyvjttedL fco\u the, TJmted ICxngduin or desccndwl 
frtiiri imported bt(K!k, Imve been sent to tho West 
for USB on rancb&rt. 

Tlw cattle of the United States and Cauadii 
pr^eni alnio4t endless variety of form and 
cjlialooter. This Is what might he expeotctl 
wlion it is roniernbered that they are dc^scended 
from iiMpOf tat urns of cattle fioVn Spain, Idol- 
ianOr Denmark, France, and Kngland, 

iktotlMvd, and Ivelaml, AWut the year 1 G 25 , 
«^>ine wix yeai-s after the discovery of ^Mexico by 
the Sinuiiaitl Cortes, cattle were intrediiced into 
tfiat country from iSpain, and in tlie abundant 
pai^iurage ot the T^Iexicau torritory ir;crca--^ed 
rapidly, flpi'cn.tUng >vitli tho onterpvi^^irig Spanish 
settlevH into Texa-^, California, and other parts uf 
the Far IVe^t, KxAOcf^y a huadvdd years iatev 
tliG Dutch settlers in Now Ytuk hroiight cattle 
iUtte flora BoWtlwI, oml a few y^Ts earriw 
^^riiall_m!portflitions of eattlo had been made from 
t)io u-'t India Idands into Virginia. Tlie earliest 
of thC'C arjivaL hi aie a-sfgjied to 1610 

aud len, but iJiat colony was broken up iJi 1022 
by the IioUAn-^, whv> mas^acTed 3t7 uicn» women, 
and ciiildi'CJ}, «md, it is jU'Ciiimcd, also de>trovcd 
iUmt wattle. In iG24—hmv years after the la^Tid- 
ing or the Englldi DyjjioijDi ndimy tbeje—fatCfc 
xvere inirLtduccil into ^^a,■^-<aehnst'tts hoiii i^jiglaiid, 
and iiLutiy other iuipovUtiom followed duyijiM tlm 
next The Swodei brought cuttle” in to 

Delaware in J(i27, and in 1031 and two following 
yeare Danish eiai^rrants introduced cal tie h\m 
their native country into New Hampaliive. Eu'^- 
Udi enugTiuits settled in MiKwhimt in iOBS, m 
North and South Candinn in rocoand 1070, and 
in leniuylvanm m BW2, and took with them, or 

hent aher thoiu. large numbers of F-ngMi 

etitek, ihe i'renrii colonists hrought cattle into 


()uohoG ns eiiTly as ISOB; anv\ Vowavda U\e ftloxe of 
the 17tli century fresh imporfcations of European 
cattle poured iuto the great American continent. 

It so luippens, liowever, that while impertations of ^ 
cattle were luado /ram all the coijutriofl named,// 
5«nV perhaps fvoi;\\ otUeva cvlfto, the exlatiiig cattle® 1 
IS took of Amarica—leavii^" out the Mexican, now 
more coiiiiuonly called Texan, cattle, xvlneb avB 
still a race by theinsclves—are largely of BiirisU 
origin. III tlie earlier importations, again oxeliul- 
ing Mexico^ British cattle pYepenilevjv.ted; and iuHt 
ns the EiigHsh laugaage Jios submerged all otliem 
in the gmdual dyvelomaeiit of the Ameiican oouti- 
nent, so Jias British blood become the dominatbig 
Gleiiicnb in the main bulk of the cattle stock of 
the country, There is no anthcivtic iufovniation as 
to the character of the ca^ttle Iirat introduced into 
America, hut all the leading breeds of the Brififth 
IsIcH, as well as the chief inilking breeds of tbo 
European eontiu^nt, ave nov/ stv<mgly vepresentGil 
in North Auicvha. There, as at home, the English 
shorthorn in-edominates, and there urn also strong 
rejuesentations of the Hereford, Polled Abercleen- 
Aiiiqis, Galloway, Devon, Norfolk and Siilfolk lied 
Polls, Jersey and DiitcJi hreedg. The cattle of 
America are being hpeedUy unproved, cUiedy by 
the use of welbbml hullfi, either iuiported from 
the British Isles or bjed ftom iwpoited cattle. 
Still, the Tfiiairriiby of them arc of an inferior 
character—quite unworthy of the rich Oountiy 
which they oecu\»y. The Texan cattle Btill retain 
the rongli coai'Sie character winch distinguiahed 
tliclr Spanish micestom. Improveaient amongst 
tlie Texan cattle is proceeding Yerj' slowly. 

Tlie cattle of Auatralia, Yvliicli arc small, slow- 


Herefortl, and Polled Aberdeen-Angus breeda. 

In tlio manaijcmcnt of cattle there iaiJorJiaps oven 
greater vodatwii ia the ehavactev eC the ccJttle 
tbemselves, A full description of tlie various 
melhotla of management would itself occupy a 
moderate volume. It must suflice here fco mention 
two or fcliree leading foatuvea in cattle ecouoni}'. 
In the British Isles the ox i« no longer a heast 
of burden, sav^e in a very fow localities. Tlie 
voke has ftiUeu upon the horscj except ^yKeye 
both Jiave been relieved by the steam-eagine. 
ihft two main purposes fur winch cattle are now 
reated ai-e tlio production of milk and irttchov- 
iiieat Certain breeds, os already indicated, are 
pe-cuHariy adapted for milk-proiluction, sncli as the 
JCi?fGyancl Guernsey and Aymhire cattle; others, 
uouiljly till} ahovtUom and vea-poUed breeds, arc 
dis iiiguLshcd for the comhinatioa of both 
and fattening properties of the highest order; while 
others again, sneb as tlie Polled AhevdeGu-Angns, 
t>io Hei’crord aim Devon, Ac., display rouimkable 
aptitude to fatten, and yield meat of the choicc.st 
aimlitv. The farmer of couine selects the breed 
beftt adapteil to the locality in which he lives, and 
to tlio mirpiiscs he has in view, As a rule cattle of 
au kinds, wlietlier dairying or fattening, spend the 
siiiimier on the pnstmo jields; and it is oulv in 
exceptional cases, either ivlicie there ia a defldciiev 
r do.'iiml to force the giowth, 

fattening, or iiulhing of the animals, that any food 
ond irbat they can pick up fm* thciuBelveB in 
given to cattle mi the lichls. Oil-cake, cotton- ■ 
cake, and brinsed main—partly imiiovtcd, mostly 
hmiic grown—are the jirincipal auxiliary food.s on 
pasture. \\ liero ^ careful system of management 
prevads, the are put into comfoitable houses 
ovenugJit as soon as the chill autumnal evenings 
«efc 111 ; and thronghoivt Uig winter they to kept 
ahiiast entirely in the houses, store-cattle getting 
out now and again about mid-day when the weather 
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is favourable. As winter foo(l» fciimij)s nncl straw 
Qi’ hay preponderate^ hut in tUe unproved practice of 
iiccent 3 'earei smaller quantities of roots and more of 
the concentrated foods, such as cake and grain, arc 
l^oing given to cattle. Silage is fast hccoiiiing an 
ninportfinfc article of food for cattle. Now cattle 
are fattened od' at from eighteen to tliirty mouths 
old, instead of from three to five yearn, ns prior to 
1850, The essence of the feeder's art* is to produce 
the maxinmiiL quantity of first class meat in the 
shortest possible time and nt the lowest possible 
cost; and in the struggle after this the iimtiuiiig 
and fattening propertiiisj of cattle have been greatly 
accelerated. The young or ^baby-beef/ as it fins 
been called, is inore tender and perhaps more palat¬ 
able than the aubstantial ‘rounds* of the alow- 
row’ing fivo-year-old beeves of ‘fiftyyears ago;' 
ut it is questionable if it is citljer so wholesome oj* 
80 .strength^giving. Be that ns it may, the popular 
taste is entirely in favour of the ‘ baby-beef ^ and 
wliab the public desire the feeder must endeavour to 
supply. 

Wince 1880 there hns been considerable growth in 
dairy-fanning throughout tlie British Isles. When 
it is mentioned, however, that in 1887 butter to the 
value of £8,017,000, and cheese to the value of 
£4,509,000, were imported in to the United Kingdom, 
it will be seen tlial there is room for still further 
ox tension. The system of management on dairy- 
farms varies ftcemding to the locality and objects 
of tJie farmer. Where the milk can be convenient!}' 
diaposodof or despatched to towns, attention ia given 
mainly to inilk-selliug, winch is the lea.sb trouble- 
some, and perhaps also the most profitabJo system of 
dairying. In other cases butter is the staple pro- 
diiec of the dairy; in other parts again, clieese- 
making is the prevailing feature. The consumption 
of milk ns lininan food has vastly increased in recent 
years. The rate of consumption keeps on growing, 
and ingcnioiiB facilities arc devised for biiiiging 
fresh milk from distant dainea—dairies from 60 to 
GO miles distant—into towns every morning. As 
’would bo expected, tlio calves bred on dairy-farms 
get little of tlieir mothers* milk. They are reared 
principally on ‘milk substitutes,' either propared 
at lionie or by firms wlio make the production of 
cattle foods their sole or chief business* Tinaeeil 
in ’\'arioiis forms is very extensively used in calf- 
rearing. 

Cattle are very variously used, and are the only 
or the cJiief beasts of draught in many countiica, as 
Cape ColonY and large part of America. In India 
aJ.so b/M-ned cattle are the only beasts used foj* 
ploughing, and arc chiclly valued as dmiight 
animals. A famous breed >vas formed for military 
purposes; and in the Central Province.^ there is a 
high-class breed of trotting bullocks. The best 
gliee of India is obtained from the milk nob of cows 
but of bulValoes, In China, no use whatever is 
made of cow’s milk, though Imnian milk is some¬ 
times given to old people a.s a restorative. Nearer 
home, in Italy oven, milk and butter arc but little 
used, and cov'.s are in request mainly for loaiiiig 
calves, Tlie large Italian breed can do little more 
than feed their young; and milcii cows, if wanted, 
are brought fioiii Switzerland. In Italy and some 
other coiiutvies, catLlo are all stall-fed, vine, elm, 
and oak leaves forming an important paid: of their 
food. 

Wild Cattle .—Ill various parts of the world, 
spccie.s occur of cattle more or less Avild, wliicli are 
certainly difierent from any of the domesticated 
European breeds. Such are the Banteng {Bos 
hantcng\ the Gauv Ox {B. ganrHs)^ the ,Zebu 
(5. indious), But beBide.s these extra-European 
Avild eattlo, there are abundant remains of three 
virtually extinct European species, from Avliioh the 
domesticated breeds arc believed to have grfulnnlly 


originated. These are i/. B. lo}\ai‘ 

frons^ Jj?v frontosns. The first became virtually 
extinct Avitiiin IviVtoric times, is knOAvn as the 
Ur in the Nibeliingenlied, M'as domesticated in 
Switzerland in the Neolithic period, avob common 
in Britain and on the Continent in the time of 
Cwsar, seems Co have pei-sisted in Poland tili the 
17th century, and still sniA'ives in a semi-wild 
stage, ' though much degenerated iu size,’ in Chil- 
linghani Park in the north of Northuiiiherland. In 
1692 the fiock numbered but 28; in 1876, 62 in all. 
At CadzoAv near Hamilton is another herd, di/l'ering 
aomeAvhat from those of ChilUngham, but presmiiea 
to be also repreaentatlves of a detacliment of Ihe 
AviUl cattle that roamed the Caledonian Forest 
Other lierda arc ntill found at Charfcley (Staflbrd- 
sliirc), Somerford (Cheshire), and Kiliiiqiy (Argyll¬ 
shire); AvjjiJst that at Cisbiim (Yoi kshire) became 
extinct in 1859, and that of Lyme (Cheshire) 
dAvindled from 34 head in 1850 to 4 in 1876. 
Though the in teres ting surviA'als pr&Berved at 
Chillingham ‘arc less altered from the true 
genius type than any othor known breed,' there is 
scmio reason to suppose from their white colour and 
some ether feaburas that they are deacended from 
a partially domesticated ancestiy. As to other 
descenclniits of B. jmminemnst Avhicli have dh^erged 
further from the primitive type, it la Konerally 
supposed that the rodolian cattle of Soutli Bussia, 
Hnngaiy, Sce.^ the larger breeds in Frieslfliid, 
Hollancl, and other parts of the Continent, and 
the PeTiibroko breed in England, are to be referred 
back to the same source. 

B. longifrons or Orachgeeros Avas a Bniallcr animal 
Avith short body. It ayos domesticated in SAvitzer- 
laud ill the Neolithic period ; it was early iutvo- 
duced into Britain (vast quantities of its bones 
having been found in remains of n lake-dAvelling at 
Croyland); and it has its probable descendants in 
some of the mountain breeds of Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, and Bavaria (e,^. the Appenzell cattlek and, 
according to Owen, iii some of the Welsh and 
Highland cattle. 

B. frontosiis is found along Avith the latter 
species, toAvliich It is closely allied. It oceux's'in 
the poafc-mofiaes of Scandinavia, and also in Ire¬ 
land. It is regarded as the probable ancestor of 
the NorAvegian mountain cattle, of the Bern cattle, 
iwjtl, according to Owen and others, of eome of the 
Scotch Highland varieties. In regard to many of 
tlie.se pedigiees, dogmatic statenionb k quite im* 
possible, and much diflerence of opinion obtains. 
The most dii^ergejifc oinnioii is that of Wiickens, 
Avho maintains that some of the European domestic 
breeds aro descended from the European bison, 

Barwin'a and Plants under Vomcaticalion, 

vol i., may be convoniently consulted for facts and refer- 
encoa. See the articles Eovidje, Breed, Bull-fjoiITj 
Gaur, Musk Ox, Yak, Zkijv, Sjo. . The 

diseases of cattle are disoiiBsed under their own heads— 
CATMiE-PLAQUE, PLKUHO-PNEUMOXIA, EoCU’ AND MoDTB 

Disease, Anthrax, Black Quarter, &o.; the law 
tlioreof under OoNTAOious Disbabeb. See O. Flem¬ 
ing’s Animal Plauaei (187L-82), For the juanagement 
of tlie Dairy, see that head, as alao Butter, Oheese, and 
Milk ; on eattlo generally, boo Pringle’s Live Steel: of ihe 
Farm; 'Wallace's Fann Live Stock of Great Britain; 
Stoplien’a Book of the Farm (now cd. by Macdonald); 
and Allen’s Americm Oattle (New York), For AVild 
Cattle, gee AVilokeiis, jUitlelBuro^Xis 

(Vienna, 1876); J, A. 8nubh, Ancient Cuttle of Scotland 
(1873) ; and Harfcing, Fxtinci Briiish Animah (1880), | 

€attlc> in Engliali Luav. See Chattel, 

Cattlc^plague (Gor, Jiinderpest; hfxt. Typhus 
Bovis Contagiosj(s). This is a specific maligiiant add 
contagious fever indigonoiia to the Asiatic atopp^fi 
of Russia, India, Persia, Oiina^ Bunnh) Ceylon', 
&c.; never occurring in Britain but, as a ypiimfc , 
of direct or indirect conun uni cation 
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mih mn\ dIV^I whkli Lsvve been, 

j the coutA-^ion; and w liithertn iiiiknown 
'A, AiMrHim, and "Now Zt*n)rtTid. It is 
r % di«! 4 jai^e tlie bovine familv (oxj 


rut tie, i>T u’iili hu\<0A aiul DlVni wlocli Lave been, 
eitpi>?»(Nl to t 
ia America 

and xcliu), Imfc iimy ]?c eonuminicatcd 
U) tlio slito|i» gont, deer, camel, antelope, 

gazelle, fttnZ even the Keeary. 

Uecfinla of fatal jMflgiie.'i in cattle Jjavc been 
hftOded doT\ n irm\ very eivily vlatee, hut tlio 
<l(r;^jipttons^ urc t\o meaigre that it Ls hosalljlc only 
Ui Humii^e tlieir nature. It w j>3-o>nti>lo tlmt one 
i\i the plagucji^ <if flg>'pb was a hum of aaUiiax» 
bmfc in the reign of Nero (69 a.d,) Colwnielln 
desciilies a di^eane wliich TwetahloB cattle^plaguo. 
He ‘ The fever is present when teatB arc 

trickling down the face, when tha Jieml is cavrleil 
h)W and heavily, nwl tlio eyeft are clo?^il; when 
the f^alivft llowrt hom the nmutli, when tJie ronpira 



nk,i^. \egetills ilUUOi: 

the Urm a disease which inighl liavc heen 

CAttle-pUgne, In 809-10 A,ii., during tho war.s of 
CharJeinajLfne, occurred a great onl-break of cattle^ 
pla^nie, which aprctvl ever neatly the whole of 
Enn)];>e, and particularly Ijritain, In 1348-49 a 
plague broke out anuni^b the c»attle in EnglftTid, 
jiiflt after the black death hft^f destroyed thoUiMinds 
i>f human beings; it seems to have been similar to 
cattle iTlague. Even in thof^ft days the stamping- 
out svjitein wafl umlcrstood, as the diseased cattle 
were fdaaglitered, and infected herds, and the 
herdiiacn attending them, were kept from coming 
into contact with aunnd animaljj. 

In 1480 another oat break occurred which emn- 
milted great dovasUtion. U cannot he stated 
positively that these outbreaks were caLtle-idagiic, 
ari the Ryiuptomft have not been clearly handed 
down, but there is evhlence to prove that out- 
breaks occurring hi 1715, in 1V45, and which con- 
liiiijea u^U 1757, were those of the verUaldo 
p)a 4 ;ae, That of 1745 vas brought from Holland 
either hy two whito calves, or hy a patce) of dis- 
temperea hides brought fn)ia ^oaiand. Th^ disease 
broke out near J.»oiit{o)i, continued for twelve years, 
and was only supprespcd by motit vigorous mcabures. 
It again mofle its ni'i>earanco in l8G5j and wns 
uitrodiiced W 331 cattle shipped at Itevel, and 
landed at Hulk Amongst tlic.se were 13 Kuifsian 
cattle, the remainder of 4G which had been 
nriiught from Peterbhuvg Hnd iU neigldmur- 
f ^ flrrfved <>n 20 rii Mav, and a lot 

of 146 wore disposed of at Hull on tbo SOth. The 
remaining 174 \yere sent to l 4 oatloii. Amongst 
thcni were 3.^ i^hveu ^vhich yviyre f^oUl at IMl to 
Imtchcrd nml killed, and all the 173 cattle 
^copt 20 were sold for killing, hut the remaininif 
^ were Bent to (Josport. broiu this source the 
dwou'^e «]irea«1 rapidly, ami by tlie end of Juk- it 
appearcl hi Abcnleeiir^hire, Irouglit by 4 calves 
sent to Hnntly from the M)uth, % the beguifiing 
ot kDveiiiber tJie plague utl-j present in 3t>c<iuriftes 
111 hiigJnml, \i in Scotbimh and 1 in AVale?** and 
ou Ileceiid^r 30 the dvease had a]))j<?ared on 7443 
farjtis or in cattfe-.Hliefl.a In England, oqq ^ \ 

jaiiil and ^Id in 4\alcs; tot/il--9703 centres of 
cctiou, The t»ital miuilicr of cattle uiifaviws, iu ^ 
other jdacea where tJm dirfeaae had been i 
olliemlly reported exist, ^vas^Enfrlaml 110.647 : 
SC4,tland, 44,o27; Wales, 4530; total, 159,710. 

1 10,63ft; Scotland, 

Wulc;-, 152; total, 17,306. The nuiuhev 

1 ^tal, <3,519. Out of thib number 
died, 13,D31 were killed, and 
11,082 renamed diseased at this date. The i\}niiiie 
continued to .preml ami to commit great 


until mi Order in Council was issued making ifc 
compulsojy to slmighter and bury all diseased 
enUio, flswcll as tUoj^\^’UicU had been iu contact 
with them, 7'ho benelicial elfect of this order was i 
soon made appai’eiifc, as the disease gradually/i 
diminished amt eventually cUecl out. I 

Had the restrictions upon cattle traffic been 
removed, there would Imve been another visitation 
in 1872, for iu July of that year, anijiiftls aHccted 
with the disease were sent to Deptford, Hull, and 
Leitb, bat owing to itii sw'llt TccognitittW, 
allowed to land in fJcofeland. From Hull, howover, 
it spread to Hridlington, Pocklingfcon, and two 
otVier parishes in the East lUding of Yorkshire, 
hut through the activity of tliO authorities was 
prcATuted from spreading further, 
vSlicep do tioti readily take the disease when Icopb 
in fields with airected cattle, but if kept together 
- clorsc sheds, they take the disease in a short 


time. 

—^TJie virus absorbed into the blood 
gives rise to elevation of tciniievatuve (foverb 
which precedes all other syriiptoum, and occmn in 
from 30 to 48 hours after nn animal Ims been 
iiioeulated. It will be tluia seen tlmt the period of 
latency—mcubfttioii'—is very sliort. Two days 
after thifi elevation of temperature, the nnicous 
membrane of the mouth, as well os that of the 
vagina in the cow, assmues a salmon colour, and 
is covcied with an eruption. Even at this time 
the pulse is but little ailected, but on the foiu tli 
day from the first rise of temperature there are 
marked eigriJ? of iUnc.ss j the oonstitution is 
thoroughly invaded, and now eufiue the drooping 
head, hanging ears, distressed look, with rigor.s 
and twitching of the muscles, failing pulse, op¬ 
pressed bioatliing, diarrhoea, fetid bimUj, dis- 
charge from tire eyes, nose, and mouth, and eou- 
Btant moan so oliarau tens tic of this dreadful 
malady j dcatli usually oecure on the seventh day 
from the fimt ijcrceptihlo elevation of tenipGraturo, 
but the tliirtl or fourth after the illness is apparent 
to ordinaiy observers. 

^ T/ie rfrKA—It is noM'auppased that the disease 
, IS duo to micrococci found by KJeUs in 1872, a)id 
I by Semiuet in 1874, in the lyiupluitio glands and 
[ blood. T1)C micrococci, which will grow raiudly in 
I beef-brgtil and other special prciJartatioiis, form 
znodtea and chains j calvey inoculated with them 
die froiii the plague in seven days. By repeated 
cultivation8 the vii'U.s loses its potency; 'inoculated 
into sheep it secures their immunity from the 
disease, 

No medicinal tveatniont has as yet hc&n found 
oencuciaf in^ this diseasG, Almost oveiy roiucdv 
was tried m 1865, and altliougb there were 
recoveries, no one attributed these to any leincdLet! 
riie disease m much milder in cattle indigenous to 
those countries where it has its liome and origiii, 
and there the luortaUty is not great; but tliis mild 
t)pe propagates the disease in its most virulonb 
form when mtioduceil amongst cattle of other 
countries. 

S'ioilj'i ■ft'itli siilnlniv. 

worM, HniUC'sNW, of Girgonli, Pop. 0591, 

the gieatcst lyiio 

poet of ancient Italy, and oiio of tho iji-catest poets 
or ail aecs, was Iiijrn at Peroiia oitliov in 87 in; 

1 (f r/r*'”-'*'/’t'*® ineWents in 
Ins Ii/e are known to ns, and tlio dates assieiicd 

.?»:» conjeetiDnh Ho 

appears to have belonged to the ecurestviaa ovdev, 
u«‘; !“*? ’"“"'y a-t liom®. wliero 

be aettletl nbopt 62 B.c., and nt Ins villas, to which 
L' Tihar and fjirmio. Ha 

aerenteen. When niy prnnvoso ypptb was in its 
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pleasant spring/ lie says, 'I played enough at 
rliyniing.* In Home he mingled with the best 
society, becoming intimate irith the two Ciceros, 
fcho Metelli, Hortensins, and probably witli Lu¬ 
cie tius, And in Uonie lie met the lady whom, 
under the name of Lesbia, he has sung in verses 
whicii stand at the head of tlie lyric poetry of 
passion. It is almost certain that the Lesbia of 
Catullus was none other than Clodia, the sister 
of Cicero’s enemy, Publius ClodiiiH Pulcher. One 
of the moat beautiful and accomplished women of 
her time, she inspired Cntnlliis with a passionate 
love of which the changing phases are nunoved iu 
a wonderful cycle of poems. There is first a time 
of rapturous joy; thon come doubts, qiiarrelfi, niid 
reconciliations, and in the end betrayal and de- 
spau\ The linal nipture scorns to have happened 
in 57 n.c., and in that year Catullus accompanied 
the proprietor GaiiLS Mainmiiis to liis province of 
Bi thy Ilia. He returned to Homo disappointed in 
hia hopes of enriching himself, and entered iin- 
petuously into the contest which was then being 
waged between tlie sGnatoriaii and the democratic 
parties. Like Cicero and most of the men of 
letteitfl of his day, he esjionscd the cause of the 
senate, A lieiy, unseniinilous partisan, he assailed 
Ilia enoniies with equal scurrility and wit, and 
directed one of his coameafc lampoons at the head 
of Julius Ctfisar, His closing ycara wove darkened 
by the loss of a favourite brother, on wJioae tomb 
ill the Troad, wJiich ho visited when returning 
from Bitliynia, he wrote one of the most exquisite 
, of all poems that breathe regret for the deiuh He 
was Jiiiiiself cut off in early life, for, though tlio 
exact date of his doath can only be conjcotiired, 
in nil jirohabiiity he did not survive tlie year 
64 n.o. 

The extant works of Catullus comprise 116 
pieces, many of which are extremely brief, while 
the longest of them contains only some *100 lines. 
There js considerable variety, Jiowever, in this 
aome’wliat slender body of poetry, T/iere are 
graceful, playful verses of society, and there are 
verses, struck out in the heat of jmrty warfare, 
in which Bativic wife sparkles through fcscennine 
railleiy. There aro elaborate descriptive and 
mythojogioal pieces, such as the Coma Berenices 
and the stately and richly-coloured Pelcus and 
which appear to have been translated or 
adapted from tlie Uveek. There is the Atys^ a 
strange poem, unlike any other work of a Latin 
writer in its Avild imaginative power and in tlie 
mamuficent sound and Hweep of its pallian’ihic verse. 
An<[ there is the crowning series of loA^e-poem.s, in 
Avhicii tlie incarnation of burning passion in ex¬ 
quisite language, tho inastGiy of verbal musie, are 
carried to Avhab is seemingly the highest attain¬ 
able point of perfection. In these * Lesbia 
poems^ there is no sign of the laborious art Avhich 
])iO(liiccd the mosaic-work of the Iloratiaii odea. 
They soem to have ilowed forth—thought, feeling, 
phrase, and cadence combined in a perfect whole 
—at a single creative impulse. Their author’s 
mastery of the Latin tongue was unciTing and 
unbounded, In his Avorks it seems endowed Avitli 
tho olostiG and radiant strength of the Greek, He 
revealed all it liad of energy, sonorit}’', and SAA'cet- 
ness, of monumental dignity and laughing grace. 
IT 0 moulded ib into linos Avliich neither Lucretius 
nor Virgil has surpassed for majesty of rhythm ^ he 
Avovc it into lyrics Avliich for lightness of move¬ 
ment and caressing sweetness of cadence aro 
nnmatched in all tlio fields of Latin verso, For 
breadth of vision, fertility of thought, iusighfe into 
Jiiiman chavaotor, avc must turn to other writers 
than Catullus. For Tiro qml music and unlaboured 
felicity of phrase lio has no superior among the 
lyric poets of ail time. 


The text of the ivorks of Catullus, after having 
been lo.stfor more than three hundred years, Avns 
discoATied in the 14tli century at Verona, Tlie 
original manuscri])t AVfus again lost, and until 
lately only one copy of it, wliiclv Avaa picseiwecl at 
St Gennanig, and is now in Paris, Avas belieA^ed to 
be in existence. A inanii script in the Bodleian 
Library, boAvwcr, has been discovered by Dr 
Biihrens to bo a sister copy of tho St Genuains 
iiiamiscript. A conimeiitary on CatuHus was 
issued by Uoeriiig in 1788^92. The best editions 
are tlioso of Mr Bobinaon Ellis {188C'07), niid 
Ihihren’s (Lcip. 1876-85). Among the English 
A’eme tranalatioii.s may bo mentioned those of 
Martin (1861), Craii.stoun (1807), and Ellis (1807, 
and 1871). See 11. ^ Ellis’s edition, mentioned 
above, and its adinirablo commentary (1876); 
Jlniiro’s CjntiGi'snis and EiucUkiUons of CaMlns 
(1878); and Sellar’s Homan Poets of the licpuUie 
(iieAV cd. 1881). 

Caiili, a town in thePmssian provinco of Hesse- 
Nossau, on the right bank of the Illiine, 30 miles 
WNW. of ^Vieslbaden by rail. Here Bliicber 
crossed tlie Rhine Avith his army, January 1, 1814; 
and liere, too, till 1860, toll Avas levied by the Duke 
of Nassau—the only lulev Avho kepi up this feudal 
privilege—from vessels navigating the Rliiiie. Caub 
has underground alate-quarries; and opjjosite, on 
an island in the river, Avliere Louis Ic X)6bonnaire 
died in 840, is a castle called tho Pfalz, built in 
1326, Avliicli is said to linve been resorted to for 
safety by tho Countessoa i^alatine during cliildbcd. 
In 1876 and 1870 Caub avos tlie scene of tAvo serious 
1aiulBlip.s, Pop. 2170. 

Canca^ a river of Colombia, in South America, 
which, after a nortlioiTy eoiivse of 600 miles, falls 
into the Magdalena. Its valley is one of tlio 
richest and nio.st populous districts of the continent, 
and it gives name to the lavgesb of the Colombian 
states, tiavoi'sed by the Andean cooBt-range, and 
extending along’ tbo Pacific horn Panama io 
Ecuador. Area, 260,000 sq. in.; pop. (1887) stated 
at 435,600. It is rich in minerals, and possesses 
the most productive platinum mine in Ameriesa, 
Capital, Popaj'^dn. , • 

Caucasus and the Caucasians. Tim groat 
inountain'raiige of tho Caucasus fornis tlio back- 
bono of a Avell-marked geographical region, nearly 
corresponding Avith the IlusHian governor-gonerab 
ship or lieutenancy of Caucasia, The natural and 
admiiiiatvativ^e norihern limit is tlio great Manitch 
depreaaion, extending {yoiia the Sea of Azov to the 
Caspian, and including, the basins of the Kuban 
and Terek livei-s, Tho southern jiatural limit is 
along the basins of tlio Rion and Kiir riA'cre, Tlie 
Rufirian province eoinprisca all the Russian teiii- 
toiy to the Turkish ana Peraian frontiers, molucling 
also, part of the ArTncniaii liighlaiids and the 
mountain masBes adjoining them, noAv knoAvn by 
the infeUcitous namo of Little Caucasus, eouth of 
the Rion and Kur rivers. Little or Anti-Caiicaaiie 
in connected Avith Caucasus proper by the narroAV 
Mesk lidgo crossing the Rion-Kur Valley botAveen 
the lieadAvatei's of those streams. TJie Sea of Azov 
and tlio CaapiaiL scorn at one time to have been 
connected.by the Manitch deprcBsion; south of 
Avhich extend vast steppes of ilat treeless land— 

I iertile, but Avith little or no Avater. South of the 
steppe to the northern spurs of tho mountains la 
luxuriant park land covered Avith magnificent 
grasses, and also quite level. Beyond this rise the 
niouiitaina in suecessivo lenaccs. On the south 
aide, toAvards the Riou and Knr, the mountain face 
is mucli steeper and iiiovo sudden, 

The Caucasus occupies the istimuis between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, its general direoUoh 
being from Avest-nortlpAvesb to east-soutb-eTaBh, 
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yroTti tliG jHiumsula oi Taman on the JJJacJc Sea, to 
thfc |*en\nsixla of Ap^slicnm on the CaJ^piftn, ifc has a 
length of alwat 750 mUcs, The hremlth, uiclmhng 
the seemnian' ranges anrJ spiiJ><, is about 150 miles, 
Imttliat of t1je higher Caucasus does not exceed 70 
miles. This range is sometimes treated as part of 
the boundary’ line between Eiirojie arid Asia, but 
the region isVeally Asiatic in character Asia). 

Tlic higher and central part of the xange is formed 
of mrmlel chains, not separated by detm and \\ridc 
vallej'S, blit remarkably connecteil by elevated 
plateau?^, which are travelled by nanow fiBames of 
extreme depth. The highest peaks are in the most 
central ridge or chain, at leaal six of them well 
over 16,00^) feet, much exceeding the highest Alps. 
Mount Elburz aUnius an elevation of 18,000 feet 
alM>Ye thi? sea; Kazbek TeaeUe!i a height of more 
than 1 d,.'500 feet j and between the^ecome Jvo.?htrtn* 
tau and Diklidaii. Here the line of perpetual snnw 
is 1 jet ween 10,000 and 11,000 feet higli; hut the 
whole amount of peipetual snow i« not ^eat, nor 
are the glaciers verj’ largo or niiincvons. Eor more 
than 100 niUeii'length of the main rldjgj there are 
110 i>assea lower Uiaa 10,000 feet. The central 
chain, in Us highest part at least, is granitic or 
even pure gmnite. On either ^ido of the granitic 
axis are inetaraorpliic rocks, sueb aa mica-schists 
and talc-schisls; and beyond these, elm;-sifttea and 
schists. The secondarv parallel chains on both 
Bideii of the central rktge are of limes tone. The 
spurn and outlying moimtains or liUlh are of la'^8 
extent ami mjpnrtan.ee than those of ahiiosi any 
other mattutaiiurange of similar uiagiiitudc, siib- 
suling ofi ilioy do until they are only about 200 
feet high along the shores of the Black Hea. Some 
Itfirts are entii’cly defttitiite of wood, but other parts 
arc very densely w ooded, find the secondary' ranges 
near the Black Sea exhibit most magnificent forest 
(jf oak, beech, a.**!!, mtiple, and Avalnut; g^ain is 
CTiUivoted in fiOme parts to n height of BOOO feet, 
while In the lower valleys rice, tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, At, are prod need. As might Ive expected 
from the geographical ttUmtion of the Caucasus, 
the ernnatb, tbougli it is generally ImiUthy, is very 
dilTercnt on the northern and southern "aides, the 
vine glowing wild in great abundance on the .south, 
which Is not the case im the north. The fioiith 
declivity of the niouninin^ tow ards (Georgia presents 
much exceedingly Ijeaiifi/nl and romantic aeeneiy. 

There are no active volcanoes in Mount Caucusiia, 
but everj* evidence of volcanic action, Elburz and 
Knzbek are both of volcanic origin. There are hob 
springs and mud volcanoes at each end of the 
range, and there are also famous petroleum w*ells 
in the iicninsula of Apslioron (see Baku ), Mineiiil 
rings 3).sfj occur in many [dnoes, 2 mtaWy at Vla¬ 
dikavkaz. The bison, or awrncii^, is found in tlie 
motmtains; )>eaT^, w;oiveA, nnd jackals are among 
tbe carnivoious animal?. Lead, iron, sulphuv, 
coal, and coppcir are found. 

Tfie watci-s of the Caucasus How into four prim 
cinal riveTa—tlie Kuban nml tlie Bioii or Faz (the 
the anriruN), which ilou* into the lUack . 
Sea; and the Terek and the Jviir, which How into 
tlie eppian. Kuban and Terek ore north, Kion 
and Kiir or Knia kdiUIi of the nioiintaiiij?. The 
i{ii^sian.s have with great lalxmr carried a military j 
road t)jrough a valley .soniesvhafc wider than most ■ 
oE the Cauca.dan valleys, Thi^ is the Ircmendous 
JL%siije t>r ravine of tlze Darzel gorgT about; halK 
way from the Black tsea to the Oisjoan. The road 
pa.s.'^cs over a heiglit of about HtKX) feet, and is ' 
potccteil by many foHs. Tim only other road is ' 
liy the bt Detbcnd, near the Caspian Sea. ! 

There Is a miUvay from Baku by TitlU to Poti and J 
Batoum; VMikavknz is the termimis of the rail- I 
from the north. 

CAtTAsrAN was the name adopted by Blinnen- 1 

bach f q. v,) for one of his main ethnological divisions 
of mankind j and ns tho GcoYgian ak\Ul ho had was 
the finest in bis collection, tl\e Caucasian was taken 
ns the finest type of the Indo-European stock. Sub¬ 
sequent etbiiologi&ts have, mainly on philological 
grounds, broken up the Caucasian vaiiety of\ 
Bhimenbacb into two well-niarlced philological 
groups, the Aryan (q»v.) and. tho Seznitic poo 2 ?les 
(q.Y.). The name Caucasian Yvns clearly ti mis¬ 
nomer when it suggested affinity in blood or in 
language between the very vanoiis races of^ tlio 
Caucasus, classified below, and Ajyans or jSemites; 
and Ibicliard and otliei^ piotmseil actually to 
connect most of the Caucasus peoples with the 
Mongolian races of Asia. Later anbliropologisfcs, 
finding tlie word convenient, iiso Caueasian ov 
CaiTCfisic for the Fair typo of man as opposed to 
the Mongoljc or Yellow type. But they dw- 
tinctly repudiate any suggmiou of community 
of race or of language between the peoples so 
named ; and do-dre to indicate a physical fact (lUil 
an anthropological type. 8ee ETU>?OLOGY' j also 
pjin-ot-naY, 

The Caucasus has been called tlic Mountain of 
Languages from the muUipJicity of tongues 
in this narrow area—tongues many of tlicm totally 
distinct from one another, and, with one exception, 
apparently unconnected wuth the languages of any 
other part of the globe, or race of men; thongli 
both Aiyan and Turkoman nlFinities have been 
alleged for Georgian, and Sayce has suggested 
that tlie ancient Hifctites (fl.v.), ubose einfjjre in 
Asia Minor rivalled that oi the Assyrians, were 
of tlic same stock. There arc certain well-mark oil 
gi‘ouj)s ainon^^st them, within wMcli manifest 
alltjiity prevails. (1) The S^outhorn division ov 
Kart veil stock comprises the Georgians ov Gvusi- 
ans, mainly in the upper and mUltUe basin of the 
Kur; tluj fmevitians, w^est of the watershed lie- 
tween the Kur and liion; tlio Idlinglelians, farther 
Yvest Toaobing to the Black Sea; the Guvians, south 
of theliitm; the Laz, on tlie Turkish fj’ontiem; and 
the Svaua or Suanctians, between the jNIingi'olians 
aud the higher Caucasus. (2) The western 
division contains the Tcherkosg or Cii’cassian race, 
formerly on fho loft bank of the Kulmn, north of 
Caucasus* the Abkhasian.^ in tlic iian'ow strip of 
land between the Caucasus and tho Black Sea on 
tJie south; nzid the Kabards, north am} east of 
Elburz. (3J The Eastern division coutahiH the 
Chcelienz or Tclictchens on the nor thorn slopes of 
the Eastern Caucasus down to the Terek j and the 
Lesgluans farther east and south. It is doubtful 
whether the nmuerous small tribes called Lesghlaus 
have any attiniiy Yvith the Tcbetchcns; ov lu>\v far 
they are related to one another j only cue, tlie 
Avai-s, have a Yvvitteii lauguage, ami tliey \\m 
Arabic cUavftctem. (4) The Ossetes or Ossetians in 
the centra of Caucasus, on both slopes about 
ICazhek, are unquestionably a race of the Aryan 
stock, and the laagnage has affinity with fclio 
Pei-siaii branch; they call thcinsclve.s Iriin (prob- 
aid)' meaning Jrf/cat). Tiie Karfcvoli group may 
contain 850,UOO pei'sonsj the M^esteni gi'oun, 
130,000; the Eastern, 520,000; the OssotiniV, 
120,0(X). All tlic Caucasian languages are ex- 
trernoly liarsli. Some of t-honi are partially in* 
llectional; all save the Ossetian arc substantially 
agghitiiiative. 

Ill various portions of this territory tiievc are 
of touTso other intrusive clomcnts of population of 
foreign race; llussian Slavs j Tarim's; numerous 
Anneuians; Kurds; Greeks; Tats and other 
Iranians or Tajiks; and a German colony from 
\\ \irtcn\lMii-g, east of Tidia. Not nievely do the 
iuhalntauts of tUo Caucasus dilfcr widely iu voce, 
but they rcprcacut great variety of stages of culture' 
from the iiidolont, music-loving Georgians to the 
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\v\Vl and aenudiai'bBA'ows Suanctians. CUvistianitv 
is tliG faith of some races, jia the Georgians and 
O.ssetea j Mohammedanism of a fanatical type that 
.of otliersi aa the Lesghians; ^vliile primitive pagan 
|5iiperatUions seem largely to underlie both religions 
ibrofcssioiis. One Kavfcvelian tribe, the Klievsurs, 
has ill some measure coiiibiued Christianity with 
Moslem usages. 

Tho resistance wiiich the Caucasian peoples for 
more tlian Jialf a century ollbied to tho arms of 
Russia attracted to them tho attention of the 
nmrld. Rut with the eaptiiro in 1S59 of SlminyJ, 
the propliefc chief of the Lesgliiaiia, udio for inore 
than tAventy yeai^s Avithstood the armies soiifc 
against him, the poAver of the Caucasians avos 
shattered; by 1870 it avos completely broken. The 
bulk of the Circassians migrated to TurkisJi terri¬ 
tories in Asia or Europe; most of tlio Abkhasians 
have done tlio like. The ancient divisions of 
the country, Georgia, Imeritia, Svanetia, Mingrelia, 
&c., Avere based on tiibal distinctions. These have 
disappeared froni the Russian administrative 
system. According to tlie latter, the main range 
of Caucasus divides the province into Ciscaucasia, 
north of the mountains, and Transcaucasia to the 
south of them; the former comprising tlie govem- 
ments of iStavropol, Kuban, Terek; the latter, 
those of Daghestan (really north of Caucasus), 
Snkatal, TilUs, Kutais, Sukhum, Black Sea, Elisa- 
betpol, Baku, and Erivaii. Add Ratoum and Kars 
(Iluflsian Armenia), and the Traiiscnspiaii terri¬ 
tory, and then CaAicasia in the AAudesb sense has an 
area of 308,000 ati. m., and a pop, of 6,290,000. The 
chief toAvn in Ciscaucasia is Vladikavkaz; in Trans¬ 
caucasia, Tiilia; the tAvn connected by tho great 
milibary road through the Caucasus' The old 
capital of Georgia avos Mtzkhot, a good specimen 
of a Georgian Avord, For Caucasus and Caucasia, 
see the map of Russia, Vol, VIII,, and the articles 
Circassians, Georgia, Imeritia, Transcau¬ 
casia, and, for the Avars Avith IluBsia, Siiamyl; 
also Fresidield, Travels in Ceniml Caucasus(ISQd)i 
^ Cuninghaine, Eastmi Caucasus (1872); Bryce, 

" Transcaiuiasia (1878); PJiiUipps-Wolley, Savage 
Svanetia (1883); Dingelatedt on ‘Caucasian Idioms’ 
in Scottish Geographical Magazine Mourier, 

Contes et L4gendes du Caiicase (1888), 

Caiichyi Augustin Louis, inathonmticiau, 
bom ill Paris, 2let August 1789, published in 1815 
a Mdmoirc sur la TiUorie ihs Ondcs^ AvbicU Avas 
aftei'Avards made the basis of the undulatoiy theory 
of light, Retweeu 1820 and 1830 he Avrote several 
important treatises; and at Prague, Avhere he 
resided as tutor to tlie Comte de Cliainhord, he pub¬ 
lished his Mtmoirc stir la Disjicrsion de la LumUrc 
(1837). From 1848 to 1852 he AA*.aa profes.sor of 
Astronomy at Paris, but refused tho oath of alle- 
gianco to Napoleon III,, and lived iu retirement till 
his deatli, 23d May 1857. A reisaue of his works, . 
in 28 vols., Avas commenced by the Academy in 
1882. >See Jiis Life by Valson (2 vols, Paris, 1868). 

Caucus, a private meeting of politkmna to 
1 _ ^ . 1 ;l for an ensuing 


agree upon candidates to bo proposed for an ensuing 
election, or to fix the business to bo laid before a 
general meeting of their party, The term origin¬ 
ated in America, Avliero the caucus has taken fast 
root, tiic ‘ ticket,I or list of camlidates for federal, 
state, and municipal oilices, being ahvayfl decided 
upon by tlic party leaclors; but of late years the 
system )ias been introduced into England, and 
adopted by the Radicals, especially in Rirmingham, 
though the AVOi'd ks tliorq nsed mtber for tho regu¬ 
larly constituted party organisation. In Notes and 
Queries for 1886 there is a long discussion as to the 
origin of tho A\’orcl, Avhich Sydney Smith used in 
1818, and John Adams iu 1703. Professor Skeat is 
inclined to refer it to an Indian source, Captain 


John Smith (1609) having Caiccamvassoughes iov 
the Indian councillors of Virginia, and Caucorouse 
for an Indian cai)tRin. 

Cailda-galli Grit, the basement siibdivisian. 
of the pev’ouian system of North AmCTicn. Tho 
name (lit. ‘cock’s fail’) is derived from tho feathery 
forms of a common fossil, supposed to be a seaAvecil. 

Caiidcbec, two places in th& French depart¬ 
ment of Seine-lnf^rieuro. Caudebec Elbeuf^ 12 
miJes S. by W, of Roiicn, has a pop. (1886) of 
11,038, and manufactures cloth. Gandehee-en^ 
CauXy a pretty antique village of 2200 inhabitants, 
is on the Seine, 31 miles WN^A^ of Haiieii. 

Caildiiic Forks {Furadm Caudinm), tAvo 
high, narrow, and wooded mountain-gorges near 
the toAVii of Caudium, in ancient Saminum, on tlie 
borders of Camiiania; noted for the defeat of the 
Romans in the second Samnito Avar (321 d.c,). 
See Rome. 

€nill» a portion of the amnion or thin mcinbrano 
enveloping the ftebus, somctiinets euconipassing the 
head of a child Avheii bom, inentioned here on ac¬ 
count of the extraordinary superstitions connected 
Avitli it from very early ages almost doAvn to the 

S resent day. Ifc was the popular belief that cliii- 
ren bo born Avould turn out very fortunate, and 
that the caul brought fortune oven to those Avho 
purchttsed it. This supGi*stition Avas so common 
m tho primitive church, that St Chrysostom 
inveighed against it in several of hig hondlies. In 
Inter times^ inidAvlves sold the caul to advocates 
at Jiigh prices, as an especial means of_ making 
them eloquent, and to seamen, as an infallible 
preservativG against drowning (cf, Dickens's David 
CoiyperfiddY It avos also supposed tliafc the health 
of tlio pei-son born Avitli it could be told by tlia 
caul, wiiieh, if firm and crisp, betokened health, 
but if relaxed and flaccid, sickness or death {^Notes 
a?id Queries, 1884-86). During the 17tli century 
cauls Avere often advertised in tlie neu'spapei's for 
sale—from £10 to ^30 being the prices asked; 
and so recently as 8th May 1848, there was an 
advertisement in the Times of a caul to bo sold, 
Avhioii *AVaa ailoat Avitli its late OAvher thirty years 
in all the perils of a seaman’s life, and the owner 
died at last at the place of his birth,’ The price 
asked Avas six guineas. 

Caulalncourti Abmand de, Duke of Vicenza, 
a statesman of the French ciujnre, born at Caulaiii- 
cmirb (Aisne), in 1772, early distinguislied hinisolf 
os an officer, Avas made a general of division in 
1806, and shortly after created Duke of Vicenza. 
Faithful to the‘'last to Napoleon, ho Avaa made 
Minister for Foreign Aftaiva in 1813, and duniig 
the Hundred Days resumed tlio oitice, receiving 
a peerage of Franco, of Avhich lie avos deprived after 
the restoration. He died in Paris, February 19, 
1827. See his (1837-40). 

Gaiiliflowcr, a Awiety of tlie connnon kale or 
cabbage. It was ciiltlvatcd by the Greeks and 
liomaiia, but Avaa Uttlo attended to in England till 
the end of the 17 t 1 j century; yot prior to the 
French Revolution caulifloAA'or formed an article 
of export from England to Holland, whilst English 
caulilloAA^or seed is still preferred on the Contineiib< 
The deformed inflorescence or heacls of the cauli- 
lloAvcr only are used. Its cultiA'ntion for the supply 
of CJovent Garden and other mqvkots occupies the 
attention of the iiiarkct-gavdenei’S of London, Coni- 
Avail, Devonshire, and the CImnnel Islands to a 
veryJaz'gG extent during Avinter and siting. IVis 
much more toncler than Rroccoii (q.v,), and the 
plants that are reared in August for the purjlosq 
of supplying the fii-st crop of tlie folloAving aumniei' 
require to be inotccted uiidqi' hand-glasses orfrkm;^ • 
during Aviiiter, They require to be freely 
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to ait iii a\il4 coin^^aiativelv luiW \vGatliei\ 
severe froi^t nniFt be {irevented from entering Cbe 
ijr frailje:<. From the mkbUo of AiigiM to 
tlie 124til of that uiontlu make two or three w)wiiifr5i 
fit inten'al.? uf three ot fovir TUe jiIantH 

reared from thefte ^^owiugs are planted out, n cer- 
ifortion of the .strongcat nmlev Jiand-gloa^ea to 
furnish the carlk*!fc cropj and an ahum 1 ant reserve 
f)i tlie smallCT plants are plantc»l a few inches apart 
ill frame^t, to he plantcil out fmaJly in the spring in 
tile o£>cn gronml. To sueoeeil these a sowing may 
he uiaile in a hotbed in January ov Felniiavy; and 
Hgain in March aiul .May» plantB should he reared 
for >sneccf<'^itnml crops, these later sowings being 
male in tlic uoen gioutuh The ground must lie 
ricli and tlie cultivation high to producecmilidower 
of lirst^rato quality; there is some risk, however, 
iTv having the m'ovvnil too rich for the winter crop 
in the ca^e of Jievero wentlier nccuiTin*/; if tlic 
phiut^ are extra luxuriant, they will tW moxe 
refliiify succumb to frost. 

€aillki]ig» in wood aliiphuihUng, is the opera^ 
tion of driving oakum or niitwisted rope mtt> tlio 
iseaai'i of tlie outside planks, or of the <teek plank' 
ing, to render them watertight. Tho quantity 
thus driven in depends on the thickness of the 
planking; it varies from 1 to 13 dniilile tliroails of 
oahujii, with I or 2 single threads of spun yarn. 
Tlie caulker lirst ut recuu the seam—that is, 
dri» es a caulking-iron into it, to widen the seam as 
imicJi ofl pOBsihle* and clone any rents or fissures in 
the w'ooil j he then dviYea in a Uule sjmn yarn ov 
wiiilo oakum witli a w ood mallet and a eaulking- 
chiael, anti afterw^ards a much larger quantity of 
block or com^ oakum. The fihrcw we driven in 
until they fomr a densely hard mass, winch not 
only keeiw rnib water, hnl: strengbhena the plank¬ 
ing. The seam U liually coated or patjed with hot 
pitch cir renin. 

In iron or steel shipbuilding and hoilermaking 
the term covers the operation of driving the edge 
of one thickness of plating iinnly against the other 
ihieWBA upon winch it ia superimposed, or to 
which It IS adjacent, thus rendering the joints 
watertight Tlie bool employed is a specially 
forme<l chisel, smmk by a nmtal luinddminmev; 
hut endeavours have been made to supplant this 
by Ktoam-driven inachincs, so far wiili hut iudiirer- 
ent success. 

CAillop'tcrLs, a generic name for the stems of 
certaui extinct tree-fera>^, which range from the 
peumiftn ^ the rerinian They are 

liullow’, and coveretl witli markings siiuifar to 
the Jeaf-Rcai-s on recent tree-fenis. 

^ 4V11TSI, a conriderahle tIvi>y of Veaeiviela, rises 
among the sien-?w of tho soutlieni frontier, and 
Hows INto the Orinoco. On both sides 
siti'ctclies the tenitovy of Cauva (22,485 m. wX 
witU luifj]en ‘-0 forests of tonka hean.^^ 

fUi'Lx, or Caul!^, pSalomox de, cn- 
gincer, W at .Iheppe in 157G, was a Protc^^tant, 
ami lived nincli in hngiaTiil and Oemifiny. He >vas 
in service of the JhijjCB of Wales in 1612, and 
of the Falaluus at UelAelUrg, iu 

but by IG'li he returned to France, and hccaiiie 
engineer and architect to the king. Ho died in 
lari-*, 6tb June JC20. At Frankfort hi 1615 
appofireil Lis Forcts Monamfe.^. See., a 

NviU'k in winch is iWnhud an appmatiis for forcing 
up 'vater by a steam fuiiiitain. ilillering onlv ui 
7ri^^ ^ BeJJa Porta Smuii- 

mere is no reason to mipijose that the 
amiaratui ever uns constnicted; hut on the strength 
cJftimwI/or Defers 
,^iteauvengi»w. Sec tho article 
HK LAb s jn V4d, XIV. of tho Divt. of Xa/iomfi 
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Caiisnlity^ or the theory of the relation be- 
tween cause and effect, is one of tlie most intricate 
and important questions of philosophical doctrine. 
All seientiiic investigation is occupied ivith the , 
se^ycli for the causes of given cvGiita, or for thfri 
effects of given causes, and with the gcueraliaationl 
of these into laws of nature. But tlie nature and 
gi-ound of the relation betw^een caiisJO and offeeb arc 
<ihsciive and dipputed. 

The dilficulty of the qiicstion is largely increased 
W tliG uncertain .signiheation of the word cause. 
Thus the investigation into the cause of tilings, 
with which early Greek Bpeculatioii was occupied, 
wa« really an inquiry for the ultimate constituent 
or elemeul from which the variety of actual 
existence had proceeded; and from this inquiry 
tlie quest for a prineiide of change or development 
was only gradually distintjuislied. The fii'sb im¬ 
portant step in the direction of clear discussion 
was made in Aristotle's doeirine of the * four 
causes : * tlio midmal cause, out of ivliich a thing 
is framed; Llie formal cause, or tlie essence or 
idea of the thintj j the fijjicknt or active cause, by 
means of which it took its present form; and tlio 
final cause or purpose it subserves. These, it is 
to be observed, are not so much causes in lUo 
modem sense of the term, as princiides wJiich outer 
into the existence of everything. In niodoni 
science the meaning of the term ia much more 
restricted, correBponding in some degree to wJiat 
Aristotle called the efficient cause. Thus both 
Bacon and Descartes wished to banish the notion 
of final cause from the .smeiitiiic iutorpre- 
tation of nature; and altbougb, in Bacon's own 
method, scLcnco was tieated ns an inquiry into 
tlic form or tnio nature of tilings (corresponding 
thus to Aristotle’s formal cause), this notion has 
liad Utfcio iiilluojice. MHiat De^scartes aoiiglifc, and 
wliafe fecience still seeks, is the connection rather 
than tUo essence of things-, and its ideal is a 
mechanical interpretatioa of nature in terms of 
matter and motion. In modern science cause 
may therefore be said to mean the explanation 
r)f efiango. To sonio e.xtent it correaponda witli 
Aristotle's efficient cause. Bub bho notion of 
effic'lenb cause has it.seJf uudevgone a profound 
modification, •which aecnis to iiave l)ccn carried 
out alongside of the foriiiulatjng of tlie princinlo 
of tlie coiiseiTatioii of energy. The tendency in 
science has been to replace the notion of power or 
cmciency by that of oxibr or constant sequBnee, 
rile genesis and justification of tho notion of 
efficiency are iiiabters of diRputo: whether it is an 

II priori, intuition, or derived from tho conscious¬ 
ness of blio voluntaiy direction of attention, or 
iroiu the scn.sations of iiinorvation and muscular 
resistance^ Botli Berkeley and Hume directcrl a 
vigorous jiolcmie against tlio doctrine of power 
pi)reR.sed by Locke, as going beyond the observed 
facts of fliQ motion of hocliesi, aud liumc refused 
to see ill miiKl anymore than in matter any tiling 
else than a succe.^-sioii of impressions and ideas. 
Into the nghts of tills controversy it ia impoasiblo 
to enter here. But clearness of scientific .state- 
luout has certainly been gained by the extnision 
of the notion of power, and .substitution for it of 
t lat of regular sequeiice. It is in following out 
thvs^ view of t m physkal as distinct front the 
efficient cause that tlie term conics to be derined 
as thv aggregate of the conditions or antecedents 
necGStiary to the production of the effect; meaning 
Jiynccessaiy conditions those conditions witJiout 
which the o/fect cither would not have existed at 
all, or would have been different from what it 

in popular language, however, and even in most 
f'Cieiitihc inquiries, the tonii cause is restricted to 
tlie one or two cuiuUtions by the mtewentioTi of 
wiiicJi amongst other more porrjiauent coiulitions 
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the effect ia nvocliiced. Tims it is iioticeabie tliat 
the rornior or more complete defitiitloii 
eorreaponcls ^vitli that expressly mreii in J. S, 
JlilVa Logic^ his inductive niebliods are entirely 
ilevotcd to explaining inodes of discovering causes 
the narrower or popular aigiiifi cation. 

Jfc is in this jnoanmg of the toini that science 
investigates causes. In doing 90 , it goes on the 
presupposition that evciy event or clmngo has a 
Ccaiiac. This has heon called the Law of Uni- 
voraal Causation, and may he expressed hy 
saying that the explanation of eveiy event is 
to he found in antecedent conditions. Scientific 
investigation alao presupposes the Law of the 
Uiiifoiuiiity of Nature, that the same conditions 
or cause will he followed (at all times and places) 
by the same effects. The grounds and mutual 
relation of these two assumptions form the chief 
fluhject of controversy in the philosophical theory 
of causality. It is to Hume that the credit is duo 
of having drawn attention to the dillicultie.s iii- 
i-'oh'od in tlie principle of causation, in such a way 
as to determine the whole coni-so of auhsoipient 
phUosopliy, All reasoning about matters of fact, 
he shows—all physical science, therefore—depends 
on the relation between cause nml effect. Yet, 
between the cause and the ellect there ia no dis¬ 
coverable connection. ‘ Tlieie appears not, through 
all nature, any one instance of connection which is 
conceivable by us> All evoiiLs seem entirely loose 
and separate. One event follows another; but we 
never can observe any tie between them. They 
seem cojtjoinedy but never connecfefL* Hume’s owji 
solution of the difficulty ia foiuul in the law of 
mental association, ^The mind,’ he says, 'is 
carried by habit upon the appearance of one event 
to expect^ its usual attendant, and to believe that 
it will exist. This connection, therefore, which we 
fiel in the mind, or custonmiy transition of the 
imagination from one object to ita usual attendant, 
is tlie Bentimenb or impression from wliicli we fonn 
the idea of power or necessary connection. Nothing 
further is in the case. . . . Wbon wo say, tliere- 
fore, that one object is connected with another, we 
mean only that they have acquh’ed a connection in 
our thoughts, and give rise to this inference by 
wliicli they became proofs of one another's exist- 
once: a conclusion which is somewhat oxtra- 
ordinary, but which seenia founded on .sufficient 
evidence.* The conclusion to which Hume is 
driven is thus that, while all reasoning about 
matters of fact is founded on the iniuciple of 
causality, tins principle has itself no other basis 
than the mental tendency bo pass from one iinprc.s- 
sion to the idea of another iiiipressioii previously 
experienced in conjunction with the former. 
Hume’s solution is thus not sceptical (except as 
regards the application of cansalifcj’’ or any other 
principle beyond expciicnco), but it is subjective: 
the connection of things is resolved into a customary 
succession of ideas. Of the numerous theories o7 
causation put forward since the question waa thus 
opened, the two most important are J. S. Mill’s 
rehabilitation of Hiimo’s doctrine to suit the re- 
quireiiiGTits of scientific investigation, nnd the 
opposed doctrine of Kant and his philosopldcal 
successors. 

It is characteristic of Mill's doctrine that the 
principle of causality is made a consequence of the 
Law of the Uiiifonnity of Nature: ‘ the familiar 
truth that invariability of succession is found by 
observation to obtain between every fact in nature 
and some other fact which has pi-eoedccl it,* This 
piinciplo, which is assumed in every scientific in¬ 
duction, is itself held to be the generalisation of a 
Mude and uncontradicted experience. 

A difTcvent position is given to the causal pnn- 
ciple in Kant’s philosophy. The Scottish pluloso- 
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pliers and otliei-s, as well as Kant, had attempted 
replies to^ Hume, contending that causality is an 
intuitive judgment antecedent to exporicnee. But 
such a reply rein aims an arbitrary assertion until it 
ia fihouTi how the causal judgment is connected 
with experience. In Kant’s Cf^iiig^ue of Furc 
llcason this connection is fchomirghly inmtigated; 
the refutation of Hume ia only pniij or consequence 
of a complete inquiiy into the relation of reason 
to experience. It was, bmvover, largely Hume’s 
doctmie of causality that led to Kant's new point 
of view, and to the doctrine that experience is the 
product of the understanding, the realisation of its 
afYxori forms. It ia not the sequence of events in 
time, Kant hokle, that gives rise to the principle of 
causality; but tlio pure notion of causality finds 
its realisation in tliw time-sequence, in which cacli 
event is determined by its antecedent. Kant’.s 
doctrine, as thus stated, is in full harmony with 
the principles and methods of modern science; 
asserting tlie principle tliat every change—i.c. each 
successive state—ox the universe is the result of its 
preceding state, and at the same time leaving to 
eniiiirical investigation the connection in experi¬ 
ence of any one deitnito thing with any other. 

The most inixiortant discussions of causality are 
those of Hnme, Tveatm cf Human Nature^ hook i, 
part iii., and Essay uf the Idea of Necessary 
Connection; Kant, thitique of Pure lleason; and 
J. S. Mill, 'System of Loyici book iii. chaps. 

There is also elaborate Ireafcnicnb of the subject in 
the ivorka of Heid, Stewart, and Hamilton. Dr 
Thomas Brown’s Inquiry into the Pdation of 
Cause and Effect contains nmcli acute analytical 
thinking. 

Ciiii.SC C/61i5l>rCf a convenient French term for 
a specially intercabing and important legal trial, 
criminal or civil, such as tlie Douglas Cause 
(1769-71), the Dred Scott case in tlie United 
States as to the possession of a negro (1850), tlte 
Tichborne case (1^71-74). There is a great French 
collection of Causes Cdtbres et interessmtes {22 voh, 
1737-46), by Gayot do Pitaval, with modern con¬ 
tinuations. See T-RIAls. 

CauscHC) a name applied to a somowliab short 
and informal essay on any subject in a newspaper 
or magarine. More familiar in manner and slighter 
in structure than the formal essay as uaunlly under¬ 
stood, It is an excellent luedimn for a writer wdiose 
pcreonality interests tho reiider ns niucli as the 
value of Ills thoughts. The name owes its literary 
currency mainly to the famous Causeries die LunaC 
of Sainte-Benve; JiardJy le&s valnabie examples 
were many of the occasional essays in the later 
manner of Matthew Arnold. 

Caustic (Or., 'burningI), in Medicine and in 
Chemistry, Is the term applied to such aiihatances 
as exert a corroding or diBinte^jrating action on tlie 
skin and flesh. Stnar caustic (so called because 
silver waa called lunctt * the moon,’ in the alchemists* 
mystical jargon) is nitrate of silver, and common 
caustic is iiotash. AVhen used aa a caustic in raedi- 
cine, tho snbstnnoo is fused and cast into moulds, 
which yield the caustic in small sticks the thick¬ 
ness of an ordinary lead pencil, or rather less.— 
Caustic ia also used in chemistr^^ in an adjective 
sense—^tlins caustic lime, or pure lime, CaO, ns 
(listiiiguished from mild lime, or tlic carbonate of 
lime, CaCOg, caustic magnesia, MgO, and mild 
magnesia, MgCOji, caustic potasli, caustic sqda (for 
bheso, see Potash, Soda, &c.). See Cavtkby. | 

Caustics. AVhen tlie incident rays are parallel 
to the prmcipal axis of a reflecting concave mirror, 
they converge, after reflection, to a single point, 
called the pnnclpal focus. In the case oLparaboUc 
miiTOis this is rigorously true. For, as is; easily, 
scon from the fundamental property of the 
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ans Yfcv iivUi^xg ou tlw uiiTtoi: iiaiullcl to tJie 
AxJii iH reilwrte^l so to ^asB e.racfl^ the 

focUs. For otlier inirrovs it .ipproxiiimUly tnic 
only when the hrewlth of the immn’ b very siuall 
in conipamon with iti< r;i*liPis of ciirvatiire. AVIieii 
tlic hreaJth of t!ie joirror is laryc in compariBOn 
with iU ratlins curvature there is no (lefinite 
evon f>i a luminous point. Tn fiiioh cuaea 
tiiG uaafj^e is fpreart over vvJiafc is called a Caustic^ 
or sometime^ a Cfrtacffu^fic, 

\ An examp)e oS i he cn ustic is ipren in the annexed 
I for tue >*iiuple?it case—namely, that of 

directly on a concave*inhencal inirroi’, BAfi', 

^ frojzi a js/int so ilintant as to nracttcally paralle). 

Two vevv near rays, 
F and Q\ will after 

, _ - — redeetion intersect 

Q '‘A I at C, By fiiuling 

in this way all the 
' points of intersection 
P /i\ J of fciie rertceted rays, 

’ \ ' Tvo gsfc a coTitmnouB 
j \ curve, BCFB', Avhich 
I ^ hi the section of the 
/ caustic surface by 

a plane passing 
^ ^ through its axis. 

Uie cun’e IICFB' varie‘< of course w’uli the fonn of 
the re/lect[iig .stir/ace, Jii die case nntlcr considera¬ 
tion It is known as an epicycloiil. 

TJie rcotler may j^ce a catacaustic on the suiface 
oi te& in a tea cup half full by holding the circular 
nni to the sun s light. The space within the caustic 
cun’a ia all brighter than that witlioub, os it clearly 
shouKi as all the Ikdit rejected afrecU that 
jpace, while no point witlioiit the curve is aflectetl 
by more than the light TDfiectea ivom half of the 
srrffiw. The min bow, it may ha nicntfoncd, fonna 
one of the Tna*!t interesting of the whole family of 
caustics. 

'IVhen a caiv^tie is protiuted bv Yefraction, it is 
sometimes called a Diacanstic, ‘No siieh .simple 
example can he given of the diacaiistic curve an 
that aljoye given of the catacnustjc. It is only in 
tlio t^uupleiit casc'* that the curve takes a recognis- 
ahm forrn. In die ra^-e nf refraction at a plane 
surfiiee, it can ?>c shoivn that the (liacauf<tic curve 
IS the evotee ^Ithev of the hypethola or olW, 
accojdmg as the refractive index of the medium is 
greater or le«i than unitv. 

I 

OanferetSj a fashionahle Frencli tvateving- , 

Tk in fhrt Tr_n t , i.o ' 


railw;i.y amJ 42 USE. of Pm,. The 

btotionnry popiilation was (^''8(5) only U68, liit 
*,,, in f-wnmer by 15,000 to 

.uyO vi'jjtonj, for nlio.o nr'i’oiiiitwdation niinicr- 
''»tl‘ins-estab|i=l,o,ent3 

s.’oni ,atiioug tbo Pyren«CB. The 

! 1 fwHn CO’ to 131’ F., arc 

p_«r «i<'j J, nml have been known from Uoinan 

the'ldtWmll ”"“•'*»* reputmion daten from 
r hjfi I ’ «i^>tcv of Finiicis 

inirn’l, iw ■J.lcUcbic, k I 
t,f any sulistanoe wliieli liuiiig tJie ti'-sueg^ 

lilwtaurel wnterv,’ as aj/pM („ causlio 

oWlete.) Tl,o acliicil 
cftuteiy is an instrinneni witli a head or l.lada nf 

iaivp. lu the tJifr/jiO’cnntcj'f/ tor Pjini 7 r*ti»i'u 
cautery. U «. inventor,, th/lild or bttk 


made of hollow plftfciuuni, so arranged that a llaiiie 
of benzole can be kept burning in il^j inloiior. The 
ffalimiv-aiulci'i/ consists essentially of a platinum 
wive which can bo J mated to any required degree 
bv pnsang a strong galvanic curj-ent tJji'ougJi itA 
Tlic cautery is used for tlireo main purposes iii 
Biirgcvy : to jiyoditce eonjiter-irritntwn over au iu- 
Jianicd part (see Blister) (acfcnal cautoryj; to 
c/iec/t- Ifrcedinr/ (actual or tlienno-cautery), by 
.slowly destroying the tissues at the blceding^poinb 
or surface ; to^^cr/orm ojm’cUionSi Yvliere the thfsues 
to be divided arc either very vascular (theruio- 
cautery), or very difHcult of access (galvaiio* 
can teiy). See Caustic. 

Caiitloilf in the haw” of Scotland, like Guaianty 
(q,v,) in JSnglanrt, is an obligation undertaken by a 
second party, whereby he binds himself, failing the 
piiniaiT obligant, to fulfil liifi obligation, whether 
lb be of a pccunvai-y nature oy otberwige. Caution¬ 
ary obligations are tliiis esfjentially of an accessory 
nature, ami cannot subsist apart from the principal 
obligation. The law of this subject is now largely 
founded on the AfercautUe Levvv Amendluent Act.s, 
1856, which assimilate the laws of England and 
Scotland, and according to wjiich fclie creditor 
may proceed at once against the cautioner, just 
as if he were a joint obligant, without suing 
the primary debtor, unless the cautioner has 
; expre'jsly atipiilated tliat this shall be done. 
The creditov, however, is in every case bound to 
use^ proper precaution in retaining and making 
available aecuritiefi. He is not, however, hound 
to niake^ tlio same full disclosure of material 
facts as in insurance, and therefore a cautioner 
Bhould niake careful inquiry for himself Caution¬ 
ary obligations are generally giatuitons, being, 
for the most part, iindoj'tal^on frojn motives of 
friendship • but it is bj' nc means uncommou for 
theni^ to be _ entered into in consideration of a 
preiinuni paid by tJie person gnarantce^I, or by 
those intetesteil in his fortunes. AVhere n pie- 
niium IS paid, the tvauaaetiou becomes a mere 
iijBiimnce of ^Jvency, Jionasfc 3 % <3i' e/licieneyi aud 
a^lsocmt^ons of great public utility {see (iuAiiAN- 
have been formed, both in England and 
ScotJ/wjcl, for the^ pizi‘po.<?e of irndei'talcfng to 
gimrantee tJio fidcliLy of pCLSoiia onnjloved either 
in piihhc or private olbces of trust. The tendency 
of judicial decisions, botluii England and Scotianif, 
for many ycai^ past, has been to reouh’G greater 
strictness tlian fqiTiierly in the constitution of 
Oknliomiy obligations; and iiiuler tlm statutes 
already^ mentioued all aucU engagements must he 
in Avriting, aiibscrihed by tbc pei'son undertaking 
or mftkmg theni^, or by some person duly authmised 
by mm, otnenyise they shall have no effect. If a 
cautionary obligation is depeudetiti on a condition, 

It wi», of coume he ineffectual unless tlio condi¬ 
tion be complied with. The cautioner may, in 
, plead evevT dofeuco which was compotonb 

to the priuc-ipai debtor, and the extinetion of the 
mimary obhgEition extinguishes the secondary one. 

by any essential ciiavge 
/ M obligation of the dohtor, m 'm 

person relied on, witliout ids assant. 
iJio statute expressly provides that chaimea of 
partiimsfiip eitiier of creditor or debtor wBl ox- 
TO”"/®'- P tUo cveditov gives tkno 
oHirSicvflelilor of an iinusiml 
‘ ^ “Pewto (liscl)aigo. Tlio 

Crated to hv H’n 'I'oreover, naess con- 

BOTited to Dj tUo le.t, ig a (hsohaigc to all. Ths 

on nlvl.*”!payment, though nob 
debt a id ^ifiUo nssigliation of the 

afl ineans he cornea, in 

pimcipal debtor should seem pi-eoarioiis, he may 
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aclojit legal niefisnrcs fpr liis jelief. Co-cautioiicrs, 
or persona bonml together, 'whether their obliga¬ 
tions he embodied in one or several deeds, are 
entitled to mutual relief. But where a co'caubioner 
^obtains relief from the others, he must communicate 
to them the henefit of any deduction or ease which 
may have been allowed him in paying the debt. 

Lettem of credit and recoin mendatioii raise much 
the same relation of parties as a formal cautionary 
obligation, but since 1856 a mere verbal introduc¬ 
tion cannot liave that ofiect. Eov the fonns and 
oflccts of ordinary mercantile guarantees, and for 
the forms of guarantee insurance of fidelity, see 
Guarantee, Por the Scottish cautionary obliga¬ 
tion in cash-eredit bond, see Banking, H. 713. 

Judicial Caution, in the Law of Scotland, is 
of t^^o kinds—for appearance, ami for payment. If 
a creditor makes oatli before a magistrate, tliat he 
believes his debtor to be meditating flight (in medi' 
tatioiiQ fugcc\ ho may obtain a waiTant for his 
apprehension; and should he succeed in xiroving 
the alleged intentioji to flee, he may compel him 
to find caution to abide the judgment of a court 
{judicio sisti). The cautioner, or surety, under¬ 
takes that the defender shall appear to answer any 
action that may be brought wdtliin six months. 
Tlio old Bond of Presentation, by which in order to 
gain time the surety undertook to produce tlie 
debtor or yiay the debt at a future date, is now 
superseded by tlie abolition of imprisQumeul for 
debt. Tlioro is also a form of judicial caution 
called jndiccUum solviy given in cases of general 
loosing of arrestment of ships, in which the surety 
becomes liable for tha wliole debt. Tho commonest 
form of judicial caution, liowevor, is the security 
usually given in the Bill Chamber (4- v.), rvhon a bill 
or bond la brought under suspension; the security is 
for the piincipal sum and expenses, if tlie suspen¬ 
sion should he refused. Interdict is also frequently 
granted upon caution for tho damages that may 
result from the interdict, should it turn out to have 
been wro’ngly obtained. 

Oaiivcry. See Kaveri. 

Cara del Tirrciil, a town of Italy, in a lovely 
valley, C4 miles NAV. of >Sal 0 rno by rail, with a 
cathedral, and manufactures of silk, woollens, 
cotton, and linen. Pop. 6339, About a mile dis¬ 
tant is the Benedictine monastery of the Trinit^^ 
celebrated for its archives. 

Caviigfliari, Sm Louis, born in Fmnce in 18-fI, 
was educated at Ohrist’s Hospital, London, and in 
1807 ^yas naturalised as a British subject. Ho had 
seen twenty-one years’ military and political somce 
in India, when on 3d Sojitemher 1879 he was 
murdered at Kabul. See Afghanistan. 

CilvnigliaC) Louis Eugene, horn in Paris, 15fch 
October 1802, was a son of General Jean Baptiste 
Cavaignac (1762-1820), a member of the National 
Convention. Educated for tlie military profession, 
he fir.st served in the Moroa, and afterwards in 
Africa, whither he was sent in 1832 into a kind of 
honourable exile, in consequence of a too free ex¬ 
pression of opinion in favour of republican institu¬ 
tions. Here 1 le won great distinction by bis energy, 
coolness, and intrepidity, was madecheidelmtaillon 
in 1837, and rose to the rank of brigade-general in 
1844. In 1848 he ■\vas appointed governor-general 
of Algeria, but in view of the impending revolu¬ 
tionary dangers, wiiB called to Pans and assumed 
tho ollico of Minister of War. Ho was appointed 
niilifcaiy dictator in order to suppress the formid¬ 
able insunoctioii of June, winch lie r^ucUed only 
after a most obstiiiato contest continued from 
the 23d to the 26tii June. It is estimated that a 
greater immhev of Erenchmen foil in the struggle 
than in the bloodiest battle-s of the first Empii-e, 
Cavaigimc’s clemency to the vanquished was equal 
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to his genoralsliip. His task being done, he 
resigned Ins power into the hands of the National 
A.sacmbly, wnicli appointed him President of the 
Council, As a canuidate for tlie presidency of the 
republic, when Louis Napoleon was elected, he 
received nearly a million and a half of votes out 
of 7,327,345. On the cou» dVfuf of Becemhev 1861, 
Cavaignac was arrested, but released after a short 
detention; and though he consistently refused to 
give in his aclhesion to the Empire, he was per¬ 
mitted to reside in France Avitfiout mol as tat ion. 
He died, 28bh October 1857, at his couiitiy house 
near Tours. Cavaignac was an able soldier, a 
zealous republican, and in eveiy N^^ay an honour¬ 
able iiinn. See his Life by Leschampa (2 Yols. 
Paris, 1870). 

CllVAillOii (ancient CaheUio]^ a town of the 
French dcpm tnient of A^aiicluse, 18 iiiilcS SE. of 
Avignon by rail, with a catlictlral, ami some 
Homan remains. Pop. 5164. 

Cavalcanti* Guido, Italian poet, born in 1230, 
\vas banished, for mercantile transactioiifi with a 
Guelph, by the GhibeUines, a daughter of one of 
whose chiefs he bad married, and returned in 
broken health to Florence only to die there, about 
1300. His works —sonnets, ballads, and oanzoni— 
are remarkable alike from tlicir language and depth 
of thought, although Iifa epicurean philosophy 
gained him, among his contemporaries, the reputa¬ 
tion of an atheist. See Ercolo, Guido Ciivcflcanti 
c le sue ii?w«c(Milan, 1885). —Another of the nanie, 
Bartolomjieo (1503-62), a noble and eloquent 
Florentine, led a revolt against the Medici, and 
was afterwards employed by Pope Paul III- 
CavalcasclLe, Giovanni Battista. Italian 
art writer, born 22d January 1820, at jt/egnaKO, 
early visited tho art centres of Italy, and in 1840 
proceeded to Germany, where lie met J. Ciom c 
( q.v.), with whom he returned to Italy. Banished 
for Ilia share iu the revolution of 1848, lio accom- 
Cvovic to Loudon, tindLAboio joiv.t 

work, M!arly Flemish Painievs (IZSl j 3d ed. 1879 )> 
WAS published. Cavalcasello returned to Italy iu 
1868, and in 1801 conunencod with Crowe tho.fft5fo?y 
of Painting in Italy (Lond, 6 vols, 1864-71 )- Qtlicr 
joint works are Titian (IW) and ftaphad ( 1883) ; 
Cavalcasolle’s independent wiiiinga are of less 
importance, He is head of tho-art department in 
tlie ministry of Public Instruction nt Ronio. 

Cavalicir (Fr., from Lat. cahcillusy 'a Rag*), 
from * horseman * acjiuired the meaning of * kniglib' 
or ‘gallant,’ iu which squsq it is used by SJiake- 
speare [Henry F., TIL 24), like cavalero, in Henrg 
/r., Pari iZ, V, iii. 62. In 1041 ‘Cavnlters* wm 
applied os a nickname to Charles’s partisans iu 
opposition to the Iloundheads, or friends of tho 
Parliament * and from a term of reproach it came 
to be adopted na a title of honour, until, after 1679, 
it was .superaeded by ‘Tory.’ For the ‘Cavalier 
Parliament* (1661-79), see CHARLES II. 

Cavalier, Jean, a journey man baker, from 
Ribautc, near Anduze, ^^'ho, born in 1681, in 1702 
became a famous leader of the Cninisards (q.v.), 
witlial a prophet and preacher. He surrendered 
to Villars in 1704, and entered tiie service of 
Savoy ; bub in 1711 we find him settled with a 
British i^ension iu England, and lie died at Chelsea, 
governor of Jersey, 17tli ilay 1740. Seo a long 
article in vol, ix. of the Diet, of National Bio¬ 
graphy {1887)., 

€avaUerc Serrciitc. See Cicisreo. 

Cavalry is a general name for horse-soldiera or 
troopers trained to act in a body. In the British 
army.there w 31 regiments of European, aud SO.of 
native Indian cavalry. The former compvwe^;2 
regimonts of Life Guards (red), 1 of Horso Gdards 
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1 33 CAVALRY CAVAN 

{ liliiP \ 7 of hffigoon clEi^'jifieil jus hcftvu 

cjwalr\‘ *. 3 of aTiu 5 of Laficerw, 

A’^mcdtuifi; ftncl 13 Hn^scir j-c^nmcnts di‘ 
liflhi c.ftvalO'—ftU carr>'iTif; cfttl|ine8 anil a>vorrls, 
71t€ war strength oJf eacJt li 1 ^ietitecrant'cciinaci, 

f iimjnrj K cap tilin'*, 7sHlj‘noiitonaits, 

1 jvtlfntwit, 1 pa.yisiiw<ter, 1 quartfrmfl-ster, J Jijcflical 
olficur, 1 vf.tf'riiarj’ unr^feon, 7^, noti-commiisinnea 

8 farriers/S slroeio^f-smiOis, S tmaip^teiy, 

jsiivMferH, 2 wiieeliir^i 15 Iviiul-inpMf *130 troopeis, 
oiy^l drivers, (159 riding' ami 44= drauglib horees, 
>} 

The native Ijirlian LJavaIr}" ar^ all iif/hti and some 
Imi’e the front ranks nnijcA wUh Iflnces^ the Tear 

tilth pahre^, Deii;jal lias 10 Te-J^inicnlsi each of 8 
troop«<, con-Mstinp! or 10 European officers [ 1 in coni- 
mand and J snrtfconli 17 orticeu^, aud 53G 

native n^in 'Cowiuiissicmed olTtcota and tiroopeia. 

ijai 4 of only 0 tvoopn each- the 

t^ime niiTnW nf Euroiieim, Imt \2 native oOkors 
and and of Cither raiik^- Boiuhay lias 1 regiments 
uith the same of;^iiui^atioii mid ntimhera as Jieitgal, 
but only 51H natirc non-coninfii?stoTied officers and 
troopers Reslile?i these regimeata tUoro isi a tioon 
of niitire MvnJrr at Aden, and one a horly-gimm 
for EenlDDAnt-j^ovenior, and the governor* 

general of India. 

The auKiliftty cavalry in Great Britain coiti&viseR 
33 rof^iraenh of VeoiTiamyi 2 of Tolunteer Light 
Horae^ and 1 of Yolwntecr Mounted Rifles, »f vivriwis 
;&iren^^h.«, 77jefefa « envalrj’ ddp65 at Canterbniy, 
and a school of imtmetion Cor auxilUwy cavalry at 
Aldershot 

After the American civil war, the United 
States' cavaify vos reduced to 10 regiments of 
039 privates each. The commissioned ofticew of 
a r^ruent con^ of 1 colonel, 1 lien tenant* 
CDjoDe], 3 majoTH^ 1-4 firs6 ifentenauts, 

and 12 second lieiiteTintiti^. 

Ihc place of cavalry in the ancient 
armie?i, see Abmy. In the middle ages horsowoji 
ftuquirea, and Uieir attendants—formed 
the most impotUMii part of the ^reat armies; hvit 
after the di^Appearatice of the Kuinan cohort vitli 
ite J32 /i/gljJv trameil JinrTjemeiif the organfsation 
of cavodrj’, iCa >vo now umletiitand the AvOKh wtui 
neglwt&l until 1445, ivhen Chnrlcs I'JT, of franco 
fij'fmped hh men-iit.anns into companieH 100 strong. 
The method of fighting, from Idhl until Frederick 
the Gmat inirodaced the char^ro or pliock toe lien, 
■Mras to ^lviH3ce to ebso qii/irter??, fire piytofs A'mii 
ihc saddle, and then cutting ivlt/i the 

f^ivord, The value of di>monnted cavahy able to 
aet infmuiy waa tUen jeeognised, and 
unDietl \i'ith niuHlccffi were iinicli in vogue until the 
ljc*j,anuing of tUo 19di cerlturJ^ They then liwt 
favour, and thoiig?[ all Euw)|>caM natirnls^ contiiiticd 
to train iheir troopm to dismount and ufto tlmif 
thtyioK^ In Holl somu impoitanb iwint until Uie 
aniv+il tfi infantn-, it was taught that the f>ivord 
rfa^ their proffer weapon, ami the saddle their 
Rut Russia hius lately armed all her 
cavRtry, e’coti'it the Co'^-^ankf?, with long riilcA, thus 
them into and it is now geiiemllv | 

U\% that tlwi A\i<nKM\nted semee cl cavalry mwhi be 
d 0 VGloned tu n greater extent tlnin haw hitherto 
Wu thu ca,^c. Mounted infnntrv n,-4i}ig their 

horseK merely as a means of vapidly covering tlie 
ground, hftvtj liei&n found kp useful in the British 
ami)% tlijit ill lS37a sclionl lor thin arm was fonned 
^ *vider?hot i and U ha-H heeu diicukd tlmt w Wee ' 
000 ^lfc^n;Jg shall acconipanv the cavalry division on 
active 

cavalry tegimont in the field is 
divided inbi l i*<[uailrorvsi, each r>f 2 trnopa. The 
' men of each squadron when in line are 6 inches 
iroin Knee to knee, ami fomie^l in tw^j muk«, ahoisc's 
length apart. The o/liccJs are a W siriiflar distaiiue 

in front, and tl»c ‘sencftics,’ or suporjiimiemiy non- 
cmiiiniswnned Wficers, in rear, a'liote m an interval 
of 19 ,airjs between smi.atirnns. Tbe pace t**. waiK 

4 miiBs an how, trot 8, gallop 12. 'Xho inaxionm 
dL^hinctr covered ?>y cavnhy is 98 imles hy 
m A.2V1. to lO 131-) ^Ti\\ i& by SG fwV tlvi 

94 hours; hjifc after such a nmreli there nnist be a 
le&i' aii next day, Tor a cunUuuoua laavch 35 
Uirlc.s a day, at 6 miles an liour, i« a goed rote. 

DHt?p3 on iJo/mf.—In lai*g^ avnaica, Ivom nne* 
cjtditli to One quarter of the whole force should Ite 
Their diitica are to cover the, movements 

Of iliBir own aiwy, and to^ find out those of (iUg 
ijiie’UiV-^b&.^idt^ tauing pnvt in the fti^tual battles by 
giiav^ting the Hanks, seirdng all opportunities of 
chaTgingi coniidetinj^ success by an active pui-sviit, 

Or covering defeat. The aercening and reconnoiti'ing 
duties avG peTfavined by the cavahy divisions, each 
of two or JiiLuc brigades, one or tw'Q clayB* maroli in 
front of the main Iwly. The light Bvigcwlca (q,v, \ 
are perhaps I'Csfc for tho ackml .iiooijti/ig, but 

W supported by heavy cavalry in oi'dcv to meet that 
of tile cnomY, which would otheiwise have tlio 
advantage of gveatei.* weight in the <iliargc> Rack 
brigAdc of two or more reghuoiits is accniupaiiied 
hy a battery <5f Horse Artillfei'y, 

The hattteof Mara la Tour in the Franco-Gennan 
vvur of 3870, wiipplios tlie oxaiwplefi of a 

fight on a large scale, and of a chargo (that ^ of 
Rarby wud BredwwsMu-igadesl directed agalusb in¬ 
fantry. The action of the Geniian cav/vlo^ through* ' 
Out the same campaign ilUistiates the Bcvceiiing and 
reconnoitring duties of tliO arm. TJio oapturo of 
Gairo by t\ie rapid ads’anefi of bbo Bribisli cavaliy 
after the battle of ToJ-olJCchir (i882h its 

valwo after n weoessfiil cngageuicut. 

U nless acting (Tisiuoimtcd, cftvairy mnsfc i 
either attack or letiie; it cannot otUerwlfie defend 
Itsol f. A gain s fc ca val ly i t iiiURb t li erefoi o niaiucu vio 
with its first Imc, so as to attack to the tot advan¬ 
tage — ^i.c* flgfiinsfc the ndrciwaryb /?Aiik, ICa second 
line following, e/i cchdofi^ In order to kftVG a 
front, protects the lUuika of the llvjifc from eOMiilijr 
attack, aud sii|>po]ts it.v niO^*emenh, completing ih? 
victory, or covering; its ivj treat Horso ortiflciy 
, Oil the Vivo tec ted flaulv five upon the enemy up to the 
J/jsf monieut he fora tha e/uU'ge. A tUU'd portion, 
formed into a re.scrvc. follows ^ and bo hind it llm 
, other two can rally after the charge, which, even 
wfieii fiiicfiCRsfiil, createa ^icat confusion. Cavalry 
' attacks afCincry in two bodies—one in line foj'jnn* 
tion cfiiirges tim escort^ and tho other In exteudod 
order, the men a horse’s length apart, eonvorgcs 
tilhia the gfcng. fnfanifj^ can defend itsuff from ii, 
cftvalrj* charge, nnleijs siu prwcd by a Hank atUick, 
wliich vouhT geJjcmlJy be dolii'ered by Goinpam- 
tivoJj^saniH Ijodiesin successive lines, btitaucn an 
opportunity rarely oeemvi on a modern battJcijelfl- 
Cay'ail, an inland conn ty in tlio fioutli of Ulatch 

It Jie^5 in tho nnirovrcsb part of Ireland, 18 miles 
/fviiri the Atlantic, niul SOfioin the fiisJiSea. Area^ 

74(1 srp m., of whicli less than a tliii'd in iimlGi* ciopf<. 
Bng-s and hilJ.s, ivJth waa^siua/l iato, al o to nod in 
the iiortli-West, wdiero CuilcagU attauia a luaxiniuiii 
albitiijle of 2188 feet. The oJiici rivojsarc tha jKriio, 
tliQ Wood ford, and the Annalee, The cajstom lialf of 

OaV an re.^ts on c] ay-slate andgraj’xvaeko ; tho m ouu * 
^in dwtnefc in tlie west is carhouifoious formation- 
Of minerals, CiLvim aftbrds coal, iron, lead, and 
eonueij with jnau]' nJifieiiflI«pmigH, Tfie climate la 

1 coin ami damp; and the soil i» poor, wet, and 
clayey, except along tlio streams. The chief cropH 
are oats ami jiofn.foc.®i, the cultivation of flax having 

1 greatly decreased since 1850, The farms are fijnalK 
Agnomttiro forms the staple indiiatVy, but linen w 

1 Jnaiinf/ictnitMl to a consideiahlG extant. The chief 

1 towns arc Cavan, Cooteliill, and RcUurbot. Ca^mn 
returns two mouibcTB to parliamout, l^op. (1851) 
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174,064; (1881) 120,176, of whom 104,328 were 
Catholicfi, ami 18,990 Episcopalians,—O aYAH, the 
coiirifcy town, stands on a bvancli of the Amialeo, 
miles KW, of Dublin rail. It has a couvb- 
, louao and a |>rnmmar-scliool j and tho beautiful 
demesne of Lord Enrnlmm lies between Cavan and 
Ijough Ougidcr, which in about 5 miles west. Pon. 
(1881) 3050. 

Cavati'lia, a short form of operatic air, of a 
sinootli and molodioiis cliarncfcor, dillenngfrom tlie 
ordinary aria in consisLing only of one part, and 
freq^uenbly appearing as part of a grand sccna. 
Examples ox cavatina are found in many well- 
known operas, os Sonnamhvla mUi Las Huguenots. 
The term is also often used for a complete air or 
song, such ofl the * Salve dimora ’ in Faust. 

Cave, or CAV15RN fLat. cavuSy * hollow *). The 
natural liolloAvs wliicli occur in and undenieatli 
rocks have originated in various ways—some beinfj 
due to the chemical and inccimmcal action or 
water, others to dislocations and disniptiona pro¬ 
duced by movements of the crust, or by superficial 
rock-falls and landslips, wViile yot others are tunnels 
which now and again occur in or under thick shoots 
of lava. Caves formed by marine erosion arc fre¬ 
quently met with along the coast-lino of Britain and 
other coiintiics, Pingars Cave at Stalfa (q.v.) being 
a splendid example. Tltey arc not con lined to any 
particular kind of rock—although, other things 
being equal, they are of coumo more easily formed 
in readily yielding rocks than in more durablo kinds, 
Ifc is rather tho character of their natural division- 
planes or beds and joints than tlieir composition 
and box bare that dolcnnmes wheblicr the rocks at 
the ]>aso of a sea-cliff shall be hollowed out or not 
by tho action of tho waves. If tlio rocks are thin- 
bedded aud abundantly and regularly jointed, it is 
obvious that as soon ns any 2 )ortion is iniderminetl 
by the sea, tlic overlying mosses will imiucdiotely 
yield along tbeii* divjsion-plancs and topple down. 
If, on the other hand, the rooks arc meagrely and 
irregularly jointed, and occur in massive beds, then 
they will not so readily collapse when undermiiietl, 
and caves will tend to be formed. Cn^'es which 
have liad this origdn arc not uncommonly mot wUh 
along the lino of old sea-margins in many regions 
which have been elevated in recent geological 
limes. Most frequently, however, the on trances 
to such caves arc concealed by the rock-rubbish 
winch has lyceu detached from tune to time by the 
action of tlic weather from the cliffs above. 
Ca^^es of ci’osion arc also formed by river-action 
at the base of crags and el ills in many valleys. 
Aud now and again such hollows may be detected 
at various levels in river-cliflR, as if they bad been 
formed during the gradual excavation of the ravines 
in which they occur. 

In Britain and other countries long occupied by 
man most of such river-el iff caves or rock-shclter.'i 
have been artificially deepened and widened, and 
this to such an extent that it is often liard to 
say liow much of tho work can bo attnbuted to 
nature. By far the most important caves, bow- 
over, arc those which owe their origin to the 
action of underground water. But before these are 
described, mention may be made of the hollows 
which occur now and t^ain in and under lava- 
ilows. AVliere lava has ifowed over and solidified 
above a mass of snow and ico, tho siibscnuoiit 
melting of tho latter will leave a hollow' beiniid. 
Near tlio C'nsa Bmlese, on the Bontli-oast side of the 
highest cone of Etna, a mass of ico of unknown 
extent and thickness, covered by lava, w'ns seen 
by Lyell in 1828 and again in 1868. But this, 
it must bo remonibevcd, is at a hoi^ht of 10,000 
feet above the eea. In lava itsfelf, liow'ever, 
caves of considerable extent occur. Many of 
107 


these are simply great hlistem or hollow's formed 
by the expansive power of tho highly heated 
vapours contaiued in the lava at the time of its 
eruption. 0thCl'S again may have been caused by 
tlic sudden conversion into steam of the water of 
lakes or streams suddenly ovcrwholnied by a lava- 
flow'—the steam thus generated might cither 
violently mptuve the lava by its explosive^ force, or 
lu'oduce gi’eat tunnels and irremdar cavities under 
the liquid lava, already iiiclosed in its solid cnist, 
by pressing it uiuvards. Tho extensive L'ossa 
della Paloinba of Etna is supposed by some to liavo 
had such an origin. But probably the greater 
number of the larger caves under Java have been 
formed by tho escape of the lava itself from its own 
solidincd envelope. When lava poiim out fi oin a 
volcanic orifice it very rapidly coagulates above 
and below, so that the liquid rock becomes iin- 
nrisoned in a hardened crust of its own material. 
The great pressure of the inclosed lava, liow’ever, 
upon the crust at the terminal point of tlic Aow 
suIRces again and again to rupture it, and tlie lava 
then flow’8 out freely until it m a^ain imprisoned in 
the same manner. In tlie case ol very Hquhl lavas 
this escape is often completed in a perfect man nor 
—and a long under^'oiuul timnol is left behind, 
from the roof of wdncli depend long stalactites of 
black glassy lava. Extensive caves formed in this 
way—aoiiiG of^ them measuring over lOO feet iu 
wiclth—occur in the Azores, the Canary Islands, 
Iceland, and other volcanic regions. 

Aiiotiier class of eavea embraces sucii hollows 
os have originated during cartiiqnakcs or othei’ 
movemonta in the cniab of the earth. At such 
times rocks are rent aaiinder, and when they fall 
rudely together irregular cavities aro left between 
tho clisjointed mosses, and aimilav results often 
take place when great landslips occur. But tho 
most extensive caves and underground galleries 
have been oxcavated by the cheimcal and lUGcbati- 
ical action of underground water. Sometimes 
these hollows contiiuuj more or less pemistontly 
iu one (lireetion, but most iieiially they wind 
torUionsly about, and often open into similar 
intricate galleries, which, in like manner, com¬ 
municate with lateral extensions of the same ohar- 
acter. There can be no doubt tlmt caves of tliifl 
kind are tho channels of underground streams and 
rivers, and that they have heen excavated, in the 
first place,^ by tlic chemical action of acidulated 
water making its way downwards from the siufacc 
along the natural division-planes of tho rocks, 
until eventually space has been licked out for the 
pa.s.Hngo of a subterranean stream. Tho cavities 
w'onlu then tend to bo enlarged by tlio filing action 
of the sand and gravel vdiicli tho undei’ground 
stream and its niinierous feeders might sweep 
along. Many such mulergrouiid watercoumes are 
well kno^m at the present day, and the direction 
of some of tliem can be traced by the swallow-holes, 
chasms, and 'sinks,' wiiicli inaicato places where 
the roofs of the cavities have given way, or have 
been pierced b^^ tlic action of acidulated water, hi 
certain regions almost all tho drainage is tluis con¬ 
ducted niider^roiuul—rivers after /lowing for n 
considerable distance at the surface suddenly dis¬ 
appear, aud follow a hidden course, for it may bo 
many miles, before they emerge again to the light 
of day. Sometimes, indeed, they novev come to 
the.surface ^ain, but enter the sea by subterranean 
channels. Snoidcl anything occur (such oa earth¬ 
quakes, to iiitoiTupt such n system of uudor- 
ground drahmgo, and tha stvearns aqd rivera 'he 
compelled into new channels, the old aubteiTancaii 
coumes \viH then become galleries more oi' less dry, 
udiiclruiay be accessible by one or even by sovoiul 
openings. ' i ' 

Aa it- qannob ho doubt()d that all such graat 
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tindcri^round nwo tlieir incention entncly 

U\ th(i clifiiuical fiction of water seokintT 
flownwardsi from tlio sur/neo, anil following _ tho 
iuiGH of natural (liviiion-planed in tins rocks, ifc is 
oln iouH that caves will of moi^t coiumou ocenr- 
TCiicc in rfi/^ioriM where the rocks yiclil most rcatlily 
to such cliomieai action, Amonp tlic more soluhlo 
rix^ks are rock-salt an*l hut these are oiily 

locally ilevcloperl in Hiicli nuantitics na to give nsc 
on their rcnioval to iiTMlergroiiiiil ^vitiea of any 
extent. Calcareous n)cksf>inorc aspeciallv liinCHtone, 
liave not only aii almost 'ivorld-wido distiihiitiuii, 
l)ut they aKo occur in greater mass than cither 
g\jfSuiJi'or voek'f’alt, anu hence, althongli not so 
r&'idilv actfsl upon hy water a.s the latter two, ifc is 
in liinc'itones that neaily all the ino^t renowned 
caves and siihbcrranean galleries appear. 

.Many caverns have a calcareous incnistation 
lining their interior. .Soinetimci^ this deposit 
pure will to; it is, however, more generally coloured 
by the impurities which the water, peicolating 
Hluwuwanla from the .siirfaco, lina taken up from the 
R\il»eriiw\iu\hent rock^v. To the tectustationa which 
are suspended from tho roof like icide.s, the name 
siniwtilcs is given, while those rising from the lloor 
are called The origin of these is ns 

follows; ^Yaler which has porcolated down fmin 
ttie surface always contains a certain proportion of 
carbonic acid—it is acidulated water—the acid 
lK?ing derived from the atmosphere and tlio decaying 
organic matter of tho soil, iS:c. \Vater tlnis charged 
with earlxinic acid hoa the power of dissolving 
limestone—he, it takes up a certain jmiportioii 
of carbonate of lime and converia it into the soluble 
bicarbonate. Ari'ivwl nt the roof of a cave it oozes 
out and is there subject to evaporation, the excess 
of carlmnic acid is parted with, and a thin pellicle 
of mrbonafco of lime is deposited as an incrustation. 
"When tho drops fall to the floor they are buhject 
tlicrc in the same way to evaporation, and arc bliuH 
cximpclled to give \\p the remoindet of the cab 
careoua matter hold in solution. By this constant 
dropping and falling, Icicle dike pendants grow 
downwards from the roof, while sheets, hos.ses, and 
doTiic<( gradually acciinudato upon the iloor—until, 
not infrequent ly, thewe ermo at last to 

unite with the gradually feiigthoning sfnladitr^t 
and SM3 to form, as it were, pillars which loiik os if 
they had l>eon placed to support the roof. *See tho 
attic lea on Adklsiierg, Agtelkk, Kent’s Cave, 
KAMiioTH Cave, ikc. 

BoNF.-rAVts,—Caves arc of geologists 

not only because they teslify to the potency of tlio 
chemical and nieclLTuiical nctinn of undcVgioiuid 
wati-r, but on account of the reniarkahle evidence 
they hnveyiehlGil as to tlie contemporaneity of maii‘ 
with many extinct and no longer indigenous inam- 
njal.^. This evidencG is fiirnin[ied hy the aecnni- 
iilation'3 which jjo frequently cover The tloora of 
caverns to a greater or le.ss depth. The accumula- 
tioim in question consist partly of clay, sand, gravel, 
and hliirrglc, and partly of red eartli and sliccts of 
Malajjiuite. _ Some of these arc dimhtloss the 
alluvial detritus carried forward hy Uiidcrgrouiul 
streams. This detritus often consists largely of 
angular, suharigular, and water-w’^orn fragments of 
liiue.stojie, whieli have doubtless been fierived from 
the roof and walls of tlfc uiideigrouml galleries, 
hut not infrequently the jirosenee of other kinds 
of roi^k-fiuguicnts sliowit that no iiiconsidorable 
amount of material has been introduced from tlie 
outRide by the streams as they plunged into tlieiv 
subterranean courses. Much licbri*^ nmy liave 
uc^en swept in by lieavy luln or Hooded torrents 
washing down thrmigh theMnks nnd swallow-holes 
that so frequently pierce the roofs of fiuhtenancan i 
wfltereour^^. These sinks often hccouie pitfalls to I 
uuiortunate cattltf in our own day, and in former I 


times many animals may have been entrapped m 
fclie same way—for broken mul nibbed bone.s often 
occur, soiutitimes very abundantly, in the old torren¬ 
tial ncciiiinilations of deserted subterranean waters 
courses. When the galleries ceased to be tvavGi'se(. 
IjystreainH, stalagmitic accretions would then begin 
to accumulate over tlie shingle and debus beds. 
3 n course of time many of these enbberrancan 
hollows, becoming move ov leas acecssiblc fv<iu\ the 
outside, were occupied by carnivorous nniiiiala, 
who carried thither their prey, and tlnis by and 
by accunnilations of hones were formed, winch 
iho drip of water from above gradually inclosed 
in calcai'cous matter, and eventually covered 
up under u sheet of stalagmite. Now aud again 
tlie cavesi were occupied for shorter or longer 
periods by man—his presence being still evidenced 
hv his implements and weapons, by cJinried and 
split bones, &c., and occasionally by ])ortions of his 
own skeleton—and these relics, in like manner, 
aubscquonbly became scaled up in a jnore or less 
thick accumulation of stalagmite. Some of these 
hone-caves contain the record of many physical 
clnangas. Tims, we have evidence to show that 
after liaving been the liaunt of M’ild beasts or the 
abode of man for some indefinite but often pro¬ 
longed period, the cave again gave passage to a tlow 
of water, and deposits of loam, clay, or gravel, ijcc. 
w'cre laid down upon the stalagmitio pavement and 
boiie-brcccia. Or, ns in some cases, the stalag- 
Tiiito, togetlier with bones covered by and inclosed 
within it, was broken up aud partially or wholly 
removed. Then, at a sulisequent date the stream 
once more deserted its channel, while caYnivcves or 
man again returned, and newer heaps of boiie.s aud 
stalagmite acciiiiiulatecl. Connuingicd with tlicso 
stalagmites of the hone-caves^ tTiere is almost 
always more or loss of a reddish earth or clay, 
whiefi iR tho insoluble residue of the limestone from 
the dissolution of which the stalactites and stalag- 
mites arc formed. Some of the nmre vemavkable 
bone-caves which have yielded te.stiniony as to the 
contcniporaueity of man with extinct nianimalia, 
are Keiit’a Cave (o.v.) and Brixham Cave in Kng- 
land, riiecavc.s in the valley of fcho Les.se in Belgium, 
the caves of I*erigord and tho Pyrenees in Prance, 
and tho Kesserlocli neat* Tluiingen in ywitzcrhuid. 
Bone-eaves containing the icmains of post-tertiary 
iiiftimnnls are larc in North America j those of Brazil 
iia^'G many bones of large rodents and edentates. 
For caves at Wick, in acofclaiul, still occupied by 
I tinkers, see Sir Arthur Mitclieli, The Pa^t in the 
I (1880). For accounts of special caves, sec 

fcho Brith'h Association Bmiorts (for Kent's Cave) 
and the P/iilosophical TrunsacHons (1822-73), 

' For general descriptions, sec Biicklaiurs lieliquiw 
DititvianWf Buportt’a L'ljomme jicndaut Ics Ages 
de ht Pierre t Lartofc’fl and Christy's Ihliquioi Aind- 
littblMKik’H PveJmioyic Times^ Hawkins’ 
Cave^hunling^ J. Prehistoric Europe. For 

further information as to the European cave¬ 
il wellers of prehistoric times, sec Man, Flint 
lMri.EAfENT.s, Pleistocene. 

Artificial^ Caves. —The prijuitive inhabitants 
of most civilised countries and many primitive 
trihos at the present day have been tnigiodytes or 
cave-dwelleiu Tn many countries where natural 
caves are either of rare occurroncc Or do not occur 
at all, certain rock-exposures have been artifici¬ 
ally excavated, and occupied either^ permanently 
as dwelling-places or occasionally as retreats in 
tunes of danger, while others have been used os 
cells, heniiifcages, or biirial-xilaces. Such caves are 
not uncoiiimon in the clifl's of Scottish river ravines, 
as at Hawthorndeii near Edinburgh, and in ti\o 
valley of tho Jed, Koxburghslnre, Caves of tliie 
kind occur usually in rocks tliafc are readily dug 
into, Buck as soft sandstone. Now and again, 
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they have heon excavated in conglomerate, as in 
the case of Hohbie Noble's Gave, lloxburghshire. 
In volcanic regions lb is the softer tiilla or ashes 
tliat are nsnally hnled, as in the caves of the 
’X’anavy Islaiula. There the Cluaiichcs have also 
Excavated caves under the lavas, by simidy raking 
ont the more or less loose scoria^ and cinders whick 
so commonly occur in that poaitioii. Vast areas in 
Central China are covered with a coherent loam 
(of the same cliavacter as the Loess (q.v.) of the 
valleys of the Rhino and Danube), in which dug- 
out dwelling-places are of common occurrence. 
And a ainiilnr deposit, exposed along tho hhilfs 
of rivers ill the far west of North America, has 
been utilised by some of the early inhabitants in 
the same way. In Aiizona, parts of Colorado^ 
Nevada, Utah, and south-east (Jaliforiiia, the rocky 
precipitous walls of deep canons are in places 
riddled irifch hnnmn liahibations, so as to look like 
honeycombs. The .strata forming the walks of the 
canons liavc been eixidcd in different degrees, and 
horizontal caves larger and smaller have been 
formed. The cliff dwelling are often adobe or 
stoiie striictiirea Imilb on the ledges overhung by 
projecting rock ma-ssesj smaller caves have served 
aa dwelliiigf*, and been partially completed by 
adobe walls. Some of these houses are at a height 
of 700 feet above the level of the valley, and are 
with didiculty accessible. They seem to have licen 
made as places of refuse and uefcnce by the aanio 
ancient races as left the or stone ruins in 

the valleys, like tliose occupied by tho Pueblos and 
Moqui Indians now, Some n.ssume them to Jiave 
been tho ancestor of the present Pueblos; others 
that they avctc akin to tlic Aztecs. Soo Hayden in 
Stanforers Amcnm; Nacfaifiac’s J^'cAistoric 

Amoica (Eng. trang, 1B85); and tho U,S, Survey 
Rimovts since 1874, 

Ilerniita^os, belonging to all age.s, some of very 
simple, others of a more elahoralo constnietiouj 
have in like nmiinor been excavated in rocks of 
very different kinds; so that we are presented with 
^eveiy vaiiefcy of arti/icial rock-excavation, from 
simple hollows scraped out of eomo soft yielding 
material to the riclily ornamented grottoes and 
temples of Ellora, near Daulatabad, Avhich are out 
out 111 red granite. And so a|{ain in tlie matter of 
rock-tombs we meet witli artificial giobtoos of all 
kinds—from mere Jioles picked out without imicU 
trouble in loess, tuff, sandstone, oj' other yielding 
substance, to the gi’eafc rock-cut sepulchres of 
Egypt, and tho no le.ss famoua catacombs of Rome. 
Many eaves have been doiibtle.s.s partly natural, 
partly artilicial—the cells of tho monks of the 
Tliebaid in Egypt, St Serf's cave at Dysarb, St 
Niiiian’fl at Whithorn. For the cave-dwellei‘s known 
to the ancients, see TnoaLODYTEs, Petjia, For 
the Indian cave-fcoinplcs, see Elephahta, ElloHxI, 

Cave-animals,— Varioiia caverns, both of the 
Old and New World, me tenanted by aninmls which 
aye usually more or less blind. From one point of 
view the eyes have degenerated from disuse and 
from the absence of the necesanry light stiiniilus; 
fi'om another point of view tltfey have degenerated 
because no longer of use, and no longer luaintaiiied 
by that natural selection which tJirougli the sfcrugglft 
for existence is supposed by many to be necessary 
not only for tho establish men t, but for the main¬ 
tenance of organs. The fauna of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky J]as been most studied, and is 
catalogued with figures in Putnam and Packard's 
description of that famous cavern. Leydig has 
made a special study of tho highly developed tae- 
bile organs borne by some fislics frequenting German 
caves. Among the cave-animals may be noticed 
the amphibian Pro tens (a. vri with eyes in an eni- 
bryonio state; various Bliml Fish (q.y.), such as 
Amblyopsis (q.v.), Typliliclithys, Ac,; hundreds of 


blind insects, of wliich in some cases (Maclucrites) 
only the female.? are blind; blind spiders and myria¬ 
pods; many Crustaceans [Nipnarffits putemnes^ 
Ti'tancthcs allniSy Crfnigont/x^ Ascllus sieboUUi, 
a few univalves and other forms. 

It is noteworthy that the blindness may exist lu 
various flegreesj some being totally blind and others 
possessing nulimcntaiy cyog. It is also to he 
remembered that not all cave-animals are blind, 
but form.? w ith well-developed organs of vision also 
occur. Fish, insects, spideis, myriapods, and crus¬ 
taceans with ^veil-developed eyes have been recorded 
from various caves, and the explanation of this 
pomstenco of organs in such enviionment is still 
to find. See Degenekation, Environment, and 
Hemper’a L^utnral Comiiliojis of Existence as 
they affect Animal Life (International ficience 
Series, 1881), 

Cave llic.Uf, HnEXA, Lion, A-c.—( l) Um(s 
sj^elwiiSj a fossil hear, like those now living, found 
very nbiindantly in the Vleiatoccno caves of Europe. 
{2) Ilyccna spelcva, once abundant in Britain and 
other parts of Europe, and very closely allied to 
the Jf, crocuta now found in Africa. (3) Felis 
spelwa^ a fossil lion, very like tlie modern foim, 
abun<lnnt in caves of England and Europe gener¬ 
ally. ^ The prefix cave obviously ref el's to the fact 
that in caves the fos-sil remains of recent animals 
are well preserved and abundantly found. 

CavCj Ed WARD, the founder of the Gen(Ie?nan*s 
MagazmCf born at Newton, Warwickshire, in 
1691; received some schooling at Rugby; and after 
many vicissitudes, became apprentice to a printer. 
Obtaining money cnoimh to ^et up a small printing- 
oHice, in 1731 he stavtea tho Gcnt(emcm*B Magazmoi 
the earliest lilernvy joiiriiaf of the kind. Ssnmuel 
Johnson became its parliamcntarv reporter in 1740; 
and with liis hand in Johnson’s, Cave died on lOtli 
January 1754. 

CavCj William, divine, born at Pick well, 
Leicestershire, in 1637, from Oakham school passed 
to St John’s College, Camhriclge (1653), and was 
appointed to the vicarage of islhmton (1002), to 
the rectory of Allhallows the Groat, London (1070), 
and to tho vicarage of Jsleworth, Middlesex (IGDOj. 
He died at Windsor, 4fch July 1713, Among Ins 
twelve works on chiivcli history aro Lives of the 
'Apostlesy Lives of the Fathers^ and Primitive ChHs- 
iianity^ which once wore standard autlioiitics. 

Caveat is a formal warning, entered in the 
hooka of a court or a public office, that no step shall 
he taken in a nnvbicular matter without notice to 
the person lodging the caveat, so that lio may 
appear and object. Thus, caveats are freonently 
entered at the Patent Office to prevent the un¬ 
opposed granting of letfcci-a-patonb; or at the 
Frobate Court to prevent the unopposed making up 
a title to the property of decoosed pensons; or atbUe 
Aclmii'alty Court to prevent the unopposed arrest- 
ment of a .ship, Tlie term is also used in ecclesi¬ 
astical practice in England; although a caveat— 
c.g. against on institution to a particular boncilce— 
htts not now the liigii oilcct attributed to it by the 
Canon Law. In Scotland tlie term is confined to 
such notices as arc placed in tiie Rill Clmiiibor 
(tho auinmmy department of the Supremo Civil 
Court) or in the Sheriff Courts to prevent any 
interdict being granted without notice to tliepeiBon 
interasted. Such caveats require to bo renewed 
every month. 


CuvcdoiK^, Giacomo, an Itaiiau artist of iho 
Caracci school, born in 1577 at Sassuola, assisted 
Guido Beni at Romo, ami finally settled in Bologna, 
where many of his religious pictures are p^efier^'©q* 
He died in poverty in 1600. , ' 

Caveudlsli. the surnnmo of the ducal Hous^iiof 
Dovonsliire, a family diiBctly descended from Jth^ 
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Sir JdIib Caven^lij^U, ^vlio w \3^S1 >vaft 
b€boar[ctl at Burv St EilWHinili^^ by Jack iSfcmwH 
foll<^wep^; a^iJ /rom Sir AVilliani CavenniaU ox 
Suffolk a biDtlier oi 

AVoi.sev'ii bio^TAplier. Hi'< thirJ Avife, the celC' 
bratcJ ' of Kartlwiek,’afterwards Conntes.? of 
Shreu'fibuxy, bncni^rlit rjiatswortb (q.v.) into fclto 
/ftxoilv; ami AViJHain, their second son, was in 1618 
madG" liavl of DevonHbiYe. His great Laauflsau, 
William (16^1fb^I7C7). mider the last two 
StnartH, a T 5 tca(lffi*fc ineiiilier of the Wbi^r opposi¬ 
tion, Uussell’rf frioail to the ilwith, anu an active 
promoter oi the \\ abea?^ Cotms Act. He ^neecevtcA 
fourth earl iu 16^, nnti, for liis services at tlic 
Ile\»>]iitioii, \vas in 1691 raif?erl to he Pnko of 
Devonshire m\ Majvpvw of HaTtingUm. His 
^eat-grandsoOt William (1720-64) siieceeiled aa 
fourth Jnkc jjj 1755, and wa« prme’mmhtor horn 
Noveinlrtir 1750 iv> the following klivy. WSUiam, 
fifth (hike (1748-1811), was a hit of a poet; hut 
is Jew TemGl^i)>^^^e<^ tbrtii bis diichesrf, 

wimiii Gaiiiftlioyongh and Keyiwldti pamteth Wih 
Uani, sixth <hik(i (I7fi0-I858), WAH ohielly distiii- 
by Jjfs siifiiptiioiLscnihfissy to St Petersburg 
f 18*26and William, seventh dulcc (Wrn 1808), 
inlieritcil the Gaildoiu of llwrlington iii 1834, 
tw’enty-fbur yearn fjc/ore he &iicccu<Ied bin cousin in 
the lievoiislmc title. 

Hh ehlcjjt sou, the Bight Hon. Speiiceti Comp¬ 
ton Cav'Bn'Dis if, Maniuia of Hartington, wflij bom 
28d July 1S33, ami was educated at Trinity Ckdlege, 
Cambridge, graxhiatiiig in 1854. He entered 

E arlianient hi 1857, l»eiiig Jiirsfc returned for North 
raneashiie, Uien in. 1869 for the Uadner boroughs, 
in 1!J80 for NoriJi-ci«fc Lancasliiro, and in 1885 
for tlie Ko5»seDdiidc diviriim of that eimnby. The 
Tepmentative of a gicat Whig house, heu’tiscUosea 
as early its J85? to n?ove the vote of want of con 11- 
denco that oveithreu' the Derby govcriuaent, and 
between. 1863 and 1S74 held oflike aa aTiOrdof the 
Adjwfr/jfy, Ujider-sc^^rotaxy for War, War Secre- 
tar}’, PoslmaatoT-genfiral,^ and, froui 1871, Chief- 
secretary toe Ireland. NeitUcr e. Immu stal^nrau 
nor great orator, he bad yet shoun an * hi Uni to 
capacity for taking pains,' when, in Pebriiaiy 1875, 
cm Mt Oladstoao b t^^mpowy abdication, he was 
chosen JoaJer of the hibenil (}pp(isi(ioTi. lie led it 
admirably, muUn tliCsprioK of 1886, on the down¬ 
fall of the lleactiAsriehl odinitiistmthm, was invited 
by the Queen to form a Tninistry. He rejected the 
olfer, arid serr-cd nnrler Mr Gladstone, Tu??t a^s Secro- 
taiy of Jstatc for ludia, and then ah War Secretary 
from 1S83 to 1885. But lie wliolh* dbsentod from 
Mr Glailstone’s i?cheine of Irish llunie lUilc; and 
feinco 1885, as hoxirl r^i tJie Li>«?ra] Untonifit}!, he has 
firmly supported Lor<l SalUhiirys Conserr'ativo 
go'emuicTit. 

Jlj« younger hn/Hier, ^orj P/fKoKRrCK Cavb:n- 
Dibic, was Isirji aotli NliveiJiber 18;1G, and was also 
ciVntiato.d at Trialty, taVin'i his 11.A. in 1858. Ik 
In parJfnmciit /is Liheraf laeinhet for the 
northern divWon of theWc-t liidiug of Vorkslriro 
\'8i>5 till thft t.yriTij; ui kv2, whenim »wtcccdi:(\ 
Jlfr Fo^^to^ as (hle^■^ec^ot.'lry lor frelnnd. Between 
seven and tight oVh»ck, on the evening of dtli ifay, 
1msonly Hint nmimiTno ToxU-bed DabVni, bo and 

Jifr Ifurke, an unuopuhir xsnhoidiiiutj, wore atahhod 
to dealh in the IMianix Jbirk. Eight jiiQTitlis later, 
twifuty ‘Irish Invincibles' Avert tried for Dio 
irniriler, and, i brey nml two nthers having turned 
(JiiL'on's i'A iiltnee, fiv'e of the ref,t rrere hanged, 
Ihriie ^ntentLsI to penal stvvitndo tor life, and tJjG 
remaining nine to various tenns of inipriHOument 
CarL-y himself ili-^appi^nrcd ; Imt in July news eatuc* 
trom the Cape that ho had Wen allot dead by lui 
Irbhnjftxi TiHined U'Doiinell oa board an emigrant 
ship. O'iluiiiiell AYa.s brought back to London, 
and hanged. 


Cayendisli* CIeouge, thebiogmnher of Wolsey, 
was born about 1300, and became Wolseyb gontlc- 
niaa-usher at least as early aa 1527. He reniarned 
in close attendance upon bbi great master till the 
end (November 28, 1530), after Avliich lie retired tr 
hiw house ab Glcmstord, in SuiVolk, whore he hveu 
quiatly \vitli his wife, a niece of .Sir Thomas ftfore, 
bill the close of his own life in 15G1 or 1602. Kis 
affection for the great cardinal avus most devoted— 
he hfwl attached hiinaelf to hia liouaeliokl, in 
Htolscy’fl oAvn w’orda, * abandoning liis own country, 
Avifo, and chiklren, his own hoiiac and family, ilia 
rest Mvd quletnee^, aidv to uiq,* He nover 
laid aside Jiis loyalty to Ins nieinory, but in the 
miiet mBditalion of after-yws brooded over bis 
fall, and fvoui it learned for hiinficlf * the blef,aed- 
of being little,* Thirty yeans after lie wrote 
)riH li/a of CanVmal one of llie moat in- 

teTcatiug bhort biographic^ in the EnglLshUuguege, 
Its pensive wisdom and .simple Miicerity rellecfc a 
pleasing picfcttrtJ of the gentle anxl refined nature of 
ito author, and enable uh to see intiuiatoly wifcli our 
OAvn eyes, Imt with singular cloamcss, tlio outlines 
of one of the grande.st Jigaivia in our biatory. Tlio 
liook, wrUten by adevmifeCathoIlo., full of vegi’cta for 
the past, conUrnot Avell be printed in ElLzabofcli*s 
rei^n, but cii'culated uretty freely in inanufioript 
copies, ns many m twelve of wlilcK avo atill extant. 
It ift ftlmoftt ecvtnia that ShakespeuTO had read it 
before Aviiting or collaborating iii Henri/ F/JZ, oa 
all theredceminK featuvea in the picture of the great 
cardiJial; and IIjc lesson of ins fall as a solemn 
boniily upon human ambition, are ilirecQy duo to 
the tomlcr and loyal touch of Gavendish, The 
book ivns first printed imperfect, for party purposes, 
in 1041. T)io best edition is that of S* 'Vv. Singer 
(2 vels. iSlo), the text of which avos ropviulcd 
with a good hurnduction in Professur Hejiry 
Morley's ‘ Universal Library * (1886). 

Cftvemlisli, Itoiiv, natoal pMlosophey, ehlc&i 
son of Lord Clinrle.'i Cavendisii, mid a grandson of 
the second Duke of Dcvonslare, was born at Nice, 
OctohuT lO, HMr ft school at Jlatknoy ho 

passed in 1749 to retcrhoiise, OiiuibridgUi bub 
miiblcd ib three yearn later Avitlumt a degree; 
Inereaftor be devotetl tbe whole of his long life 
to scientific inveatigatiojis, a Jarge fovbuno bc- 
uiierttljed ^ lihn by an uncle enabling him to 
follow uiiinteiTujdedly bin favourite pimnits. A 
.ciilont, snlifcaiy man, ho hated so to incob afcrangors, 
that ho had his library—a niagnihconli one— 
in London, four inilen from big Tcsidcnce on Clap- 
liam ConiTnon, so that- lie might not onconntor 
porsoas coming to consult it; Avhilsb hia female 
domestics had orders to keep out of hia night, on 
pain of (lisiriissal, His (luinex* ]ie ordered daily by a 
note placed on tlic hall4ablc, Ho died, mimnmed, 
at Cfaphani, 10th ifarch 1810, leaving more than a 
million sterling to his relatives. Aa n pliilosop)>ci\ 
Cavendi.Hh i.s ontitlex) to the liigJiesfc mnk. To Jjiiu 
it may almost be said ayo owe tlio fountlatiou of 
pneumatic eheiiiistiy, for prior to his tinia it hail 
b/u‘d)y fln exidtouce. In 1765 Jio (fiscovored the 
extreme levity of inllauimablc air, hoav knOAvn ns 
hydrogen gas—a discovery n-hich led to balloon 
GA'peiiniojits and projects for aiiiial navigation; 
aiul Utev, he ftscevtained that water resulted from 
tlio union of two gases—a discovery AvUich has 
erroncous/y been claimed for Watt (i|.v,; see also 
AVateuI.^ The fjimous Cavendish Mvvovnent v'os 
an lugcnions device fm* csthuating W>d density of 
the Lartli (q. V,). TJic accumoy and completeness of 
LaA'ciuhsh’s processes are reiiiarkablo. So bigli an 
authmifcy tvs Sir Humphry Davy dciJlared that they 
* were all of a fini&heir nature, and though iimuy of 
them Avero performed in the very infaUcy of cliemi- 
Oft) sc/ejicc, yof fcbeir accumey and fchcii* beauty 
Imr^e remained unimpaired.* Cavendish also UTOto 
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on asfcionoiiiical instruineiits; and hia Elccbkal 
Eescarches (1771-8llwero edited by Professor Clerk 
Maxwell (1879). See his Life by G. Wilson, form¬ 
ing vol. i. of the Cavendish Society’s Works (1816), 

Ccivcndlsby Thomas, circuinnavigator, was 
bora about lfi55 at Tiimley St Martin, near 
I]>swicli, and, after squandering his patilmony at 
court, shared in Grenville’s expedition to A^irginia 
(1585). Oji 2 l3t July of the follo^villg year he 
sailed from Plymouth with 122 men and three ships 
of 40, 60, and 140 tons, and^ hy Sierra Leone and 
Brazih reached tlic Stiait of Magellan, whose pass¬ 
age took seven weeks. During the nine months 
that he cruised in the Pacific, ho burned three 
Spanish towns and thirteen ships; then, witli a 
rich booty, but only the largest of his tlireo 
vessels, he rotumed by way of the hulian Archi¬ 
pelago- and the Cape of Good Hope to ETJgland, 
lOfch September 1688, Elizabeth knighted him, and 
he took to his old mode of life, bill in August 1591 
he sailed on a second expedition, intended to rival 
the first, ft ended in utter disaster, and in 1502 
Cavendisli died broken-hearted oil’Asceirsion. 

Cavciiclisli, William, Duke of Newcastle, son 
of Sir Charles Cavendish, and nephew of the fii-afc 
Earl of Devonshire, was born in 1592, and educated 
at St Jolui’s College, Cambridge, His learning 
and \viiiniiig address made him a favourite at the 
court of James I., who in 1610 created him Kniglib 
of the Bath, and in 1620 Viscount Mansfidd, 
Charles L, who was .splendidly entertained by him 
at Welbeck and Bolsover, in 1628 created him Earl 
of Newcastle, and in 1638 appointed him governor 
to his son, afterwards Charles II. His support of 
the king during the contest with the pavJiaiiient 
was munificent. He contributed £10,000 to the 
treasury, and raised a troop of 200 knights and 
gentlemen, who served at tjieir own cost. As 
general of all tlic forces north of the Trent, lie 
liad power to issue declarations, confer knight- 
Jjo£vJ, cmn mmoji r^iisQ y^en; am] the )asit part 
of his commission lie executed with great zeal. 
After the battle of Mamton Moor (1644), CWeiulish 
retired to the Continent, where he resided, at times 
in great poverty, till tho Besboration. In 1666 ho 
was created Duke of Newcnstlo; and he died 25Ui 
December 1676. He waa author of two works on 
hoitiemanahi]), and of several plays, nob of a char¬ 
acter to increase any man’s'repiLtation for intelli¬ 
gence. iSee his Life by his second wife (1067; 
new ed. by C. H. Firth, 1886).—She, Margaret 
Lucas (1624-74), the daughter of an Ee^ex house, 
wlicre ^all tho brothers were valiant, and all the 
sisters virtuuuB,’ had married him in 1645, and was 
lierself the author of a dozen folio voluiiics of 
poems, plays, letters, 

€aviarC| the salted roes (immature ovaries) of 
tho common atiirgcon {AcijJSfiser slwio) and other 
/ishes of tho saiuo gonus^ (see Sturgeon )- It is 
chiefly prepared in linssia, where, as in various 
other countries, it is a favourite delicacy, and is 
largely mado_ in the United States; though the 
phrase ‘Caviare to the general,* shows that 
tlie tanto is an acquired one. TJie species of 
sturgeon froni the roe of wliich it is chiefly pre¬ 
pared inhabit the Caspian and Black sens and 
their tributary rivers. Among them arc the Bie- 
laga, or Great Sturgeon (4. huso)j the Ossoter 
(A. ffuldcns(adiii)t the Scherg or Sevniga(ri. stel- 
and tlie Sterlet (A, rnthenns). The caviaro 
made from the roc or the last-named species is 
cateemed particnlarfy dcficiouB. Astrakhan is a 
principal seat of tho preparation of caviare. The 
eggs are move or less roughly separated from blie 
connecting tissue, and, after salting, are imoked in 
small barrels, or the roes may bo salted in long 
■troughs, and the eggs passed through a sieve into 


kegs. More than 400,000 lb, liavc been prepared 
in the Caspian fishery in a single year. 

Cavltd, a decayed seaport of Luzon, one of tho 
Philippines, 12 miles SW. of the capital, Pop. 
2500. 

Cavonr, Count Camillo Bknso di, the re¬ 
storer of Italian unity and natioTiality, was born at 
Turin, August 10, 1810. He was descended' from 
one of the ancient noble families of Piedmont, and 
being the younger son w as destuiecf for a mifitary 
career. At tho military school lio distinguished 
himself by his mathematical talent, and at an early 
ago was appointed to a post in the engineera. 
But as his liberal oijinicins proved imfavourahle to 
his stay in the army, he left it in 1831. His good 
sense, however, taught him that the deliverance of 
Italy could not be ncconijiHshed by secret conspiracy 
and spasmodic rovolutionaiy outbreaks. ^ There was 
nothing for him therefore but to rctim into private 
life. Hero he devoted himself to agriculture, intro¬ 
ducing great improvements in the cultivation of 
tlie family estates j and^ his eflbrts generally to 
raise the economic condition of Piediuont were 
thorough and enlightened. But lie had a further 
end in view; he saw' that economic improvement 
must be the basis for a better social and political 
order. And he widened his knowledge of economic 
and political questions by foreign travel, especially 
in France and England, Constitutioiialiani as 
established and practised in England was on the 
whole the form of goveninicnt he most admired. 
During a residence in England he inade himself 
intimately acquainted with tho political organisa¬ 
tion of tlie country, and also with its indiistrial 
institutions; knowledge of which he made good 
use on his roturii to his own country. 

In this way for si.xfcecn years Cavonr energetically 
lahuured as a privato gentleman. No opporbunity 
presented itself for any effective iiiflnonce in 
politics, and he wisely akstained. It was veiy 
di'fTbrent when the spirit of frcedojii and innova- I 
tioii once more awoke towards the rovolutionaiy I 

S rnod of 1848, In connmebion with Count Cesare 
albo, lie in 1847 established a newspaper, XI 
gimenlOi in which he advocated a r&prosenbative 
system, somewhat after the pattern of tlie Englisla 
constitution, as opposed alike to absolutism on 
tho one hand, and mob mle on the other. On 
his suggestion, the king was petitioned for a eoimti- 
Lution, wliich was granted in Februttiy 1848. In 
the Chamber of Deputies, during the sbonny 
period whicli succeeded Charles Albert’s deela- 
ration of war against Austria in March, Cavour 
atremiously opnosecl the ultra-democrats, and 
counselled an alliance with England ns the surest 
giuirantee for tlie success of the Italian arjus. In 
the Marquis d'Azeglio's ministry, formed soon 
after tlie fatal battle of Novara, Cavonr was suc¬ 
cessively Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Minister of Marine, and Minister of Finance, In 
1852 he was appointed to succeed D’Azeglio aa 
prenuer. From this time until his resimation in 
1850, in consequence of the conclusion oi the peace 
of Villafranca, Cavour waa the miginator ns well 
ns the director of the Sardinian policy. Taking 
upon himself at different times, iii addition to fclie 
preiiiiei'ship, the duties ef the Minister of Finance, 
Commerce^ and Agriculture, and latterly of Home 
and Foreign Affuirfl, lie gieatly improved tlie 
iinancial condition of the country, in traduced 
measures of free tradOj consolidated constitn^ 
tibnaffsiii, weakened clerical iniluence, and made 
Barcliiiia a imwor of soiiie account in Europe. 

Hitherto the, work of Cavour hod been to reform 
Pie<[Tnont, and place its nffaii-s on a sound basisr 
The Crimean war afforded him an opportunity tp'' 
begin the task of restoring the unity,and 
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independcncG of Italy. It throaglfl Ins atlvice 
aiiil iiillut'nco that Sardinia took part iii the war, 
and a'* ft reauJt of tlii-i he iiiamiijocl to hinn^ the | 
Italian ijue^tion hcfore the Con^resii of Ians in 
1 in 1 Ji38 Cavour had with the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon ft secret meeting, at whicli the progvanime for 
driving AiL'*liia out of Italy di'ftwn tip, anti 
during tlie carlv part of lyoO there followed a 
diplomatic contest with Anstiia, which Cavour 

conducted with masterly tact ami ftstnteneija. Ihc 

jveace of Yillafranoa, coiuing after the suceeHSitnl 
war of iSrjO, and leaving Austria in possesion of 
Venetia, was ft hitter disappointiiieiit to Cavour, 
He resigned liis ohice; yet he had no Teasoii for 
dcHpair, as the power of Austria in tlie Italian 
neninsiila was now really hroken. On returning to 
fill ice in 18G0 lie lesuiiied iiis great undertaking, 
hilt hv new methods. Popular feeling in central 
Italv "declared itself in favowr of union with the 
nortli, and thus Panoa, Modena, and Tuscany 
came under the sway of Victor Emmanuel, It wtus 
the part of Cavour to guide opinion towards this 
end, gaining time forit wliilelienegotialedwith the 
great poweiv *, hut lie had to uuTchase the acquies¬ 
cence of France hy the surrender of Nice and Savoy, 
He secretly eucoumged tlie expedition of Caribahli, 
which in "lS6U achieved Uie deliverance of Sicily 
and southern Italy, When a Sardinian ftmiy 
marched soiithvvardij and on the plains of Cauipania 
met tlie volunteers of Garibaldi, the unity of Italy 
was already an accomplished fact. In 1861 an 
ItuliaTi paviiftTiicnt waa svTOimoncd, and Victor 
Emiirannel was declared king of Italy. For the 
completion of Italian unity only Home and Venetia 
were wanting i with a little patience they too 
could he won. 

Thus had Cavout achieved tUe task of his life. 
But it had not been, accomplished without a fearful 
strain on his health. Ho had to manage the Sar¬ 
dinian pntlianient, to meet the arlilices, piotcsts, 
and reproaches of many of tlie great powers, to 
prevent revolutionary puTties from upsetting tl\e‘ 
practical inUsion on whieli he was engaged, and to 
ilircct a great popular and national movement 
iowavvls ft Tbfthoufthle and attainable goal by 
1 lietli«ills involving the luiiiinmni of delay and 
TioloTice. Fnr the real power of Sardinia rvaa com- 
panUively liiuitcd, and a faEc step might Imi'e heen 
serioiiA, "The constant strain was looiiiucli forliiiu, 
nnd lie died June 0, IHOI, only a few months after 
the unity of Italy had been proclaimeil. The last 
words he w’an licard to utter were tluHe so familiar 
Its expressing an important feature of his policy: 
* Brut her,'', hrolheiv, the free tdiurch in tho fiee 
6taU‘.’ Cavour is adiuittcd to lie tlie beem iflculot a 
prap ticfil nnpl constructive Htatesinan, who, aiming 
at ju'*t and reiusonable qnd^, seeks to achieve them 
by itllectual and legitiniato methods. He miulo 
a reforuKil I^iedniont the basis for attainiug the 
iini^v and regeneiution of Italy, TJic am bit ion 
of !sapoleon, the military gallantry of the king, tiu‘ 
enthu-iu<-m of tiaribaldi, weje all made to co- 
gpeiate towards his plan for satisfyiug the national 
asjdrftiions of Italy imtlur a lasting cousLitiitioiial 
rule, Thruiigli Jiis ourly death iniieli of the w’ork 
for usimiul ami houhhy national life Avns 
left Tinliuisheih yet the siilK->t»fiuent history of Italj'^ 
prioes thfit Cavour bad built on a solid foundation, 
ll'j du-erw" u place among tlic gi'catest stalesnien 
of njiKlcm limes. 

TTie title is taken fuuu the small Vioilmoiiti;>D 
town of CftA'our, 28 miles SIV, of Turin. Seo l)e 
la Ii|vc\ Coirito d€ Oiivou}\ el Souvenirs 

tPari-p 1863; Eng, trana. of ^‘aiiio date); lliaiielii, 
La 2*oliUquc (k Curm/r iTurin, 188o); hhLoffete, 
edite.1 by Cliiala (6 ynls, 188:C87); aho the bio- 
^phics of hhiL by Massari (Turin, 1373) and 
Mazade (Paris, 1877 j Eng. truns, of same date). 


Cavy (C'aum), a genus of Rodents, beat knoivn 
])y the (loinestieftted species {Cavia cobaj/a), tho 
common Guinea-pig (q.v.). 

ft village in Naimshho, 5^ miles SW/ 
of Nairn. (JaAvdor Castle, near by, the seat of th/- 
Earl of Cawdor, was founded iu ldG4, bub is one of 
the three places which tradition has assigned as 
the scene of Xing Duncan’s murder by iMachetli 
in 1040. A series of pupeis from the charter-room 
at CaAvdor aa^os edited by Cosmo limes under fclio 
title of 27ic Book of the Thanes of Cawdor (1850). 
See Campdicll. 

dawk 4 ft popular name for a massive variety 
of the mineral called Heavy Spar or Sulphate of 
Bftiytft, See Baeyta. 

Cinviiporc’ a city of tho North- 

Avestem Hrovincea, on the right hank of tlie (laiiges, 
42 miles SW, of LucknoAv, 266 SK. of IJellii, and 
628 NW, of Calcutta. TJie livor in front, varying, 
according to tlie season, from 600 yards in Avidfcli to 
more than a mile, iiresents a large and motley 
fts.semhliige of steam-vessels and native craft j the 
principal landiiig-plftcc is the heniitifnl Sarsiya 
ghdt. Cftwnpore, at least as a place of note, is of 
recent origin, being indebted for its growtJi, besides 
its coiuAuercial facilities, partly to miKtavy tuul 
political considerations. In 1777> being then an 
appendage of Oudh, it avas assigned by the nUAvab 
as the station of ft subsidiary force; and in 1801 
it becftino, in name as Avell as in fact, BriliHli 
property. In 1881 its cautonuienfcs^ having accoui- 
modation for 7000 troops, contained a population 
of 31,283, and the city of 120,161, giving a total 
of 151,444, of whom 113,354 Aveve Hind us, and 
3194 CluTstians. At the outbreak of the nnUiny 
in May 1857, CaAvupore contained about lOOO 
Europeans, 500 of Avbom Avere women and childrqii. 
Tho hasty, ill-choBen entrenciimcnts into Avhicii 
they had thrown themselves, Avorc speedily invested 
hy overwhelming numbers of the jinitlneerf?, led on 
bv the infamous Nana Sahib. For three wceku 
the fcAV defenders held gallantly out; but at last 
they .surrendered on iwomise of a safe-conduct to 
Allahabad. The sepoys accompanied them to tho 
banks of the Ganges,"and scarcely Avere they cm- 
Imkcd OIL tlie boats, Avhen a nnmleroiis lire avuh 
opened upon them, and only four men c.seapod. 
The Avomen and cliildreu, l'25 in number, Avoro 
reserved hr a crueller fate, and Avero carried back 
to CaAvnpore, Hearing that Havelock Avas Avitliiii 
two day.s’ march of the place, Nana Sftliil) ad* 
vaiAced to meet him. He Avas driven buck, and, 
smarting under defeat, returned to Cawiiporc, and 
gave orders for the in.staiit massacre of liis helidess 
prisniiors, who, dead and dyi^l<^ Avoro cast into a 
AvelJ. Havelock and his snuill iii-my arrived ou 
Kith July, only to find to thoiv AAnuttovable lu^rvor 
that they came too late to rescue the woiueu aiu.1 
cliildreii. A inemoi ial ehnrcli, a lloiiiancsque red¬ 
brick biiildiiig, uoAv marks the site of Gcneiul 
■Wheeler’s entrencliinciit j whilst the scene of tho 
I iiias'juerc is occupied by tho meuunial gardens. 
Over the well itself a ujoiiml luis licen raised, its 
b 11 mill it crowned by an octagonal Go tide inclosnvo, 
with Marochetli'.s Avliito marble angel in the coiiLre, 
Hut Sir George Trevelyan s Cawnpore (1S05) is tho 
best jiiemoriftl of the tragedy,—The disinct of 
CaAvnpoie lias an area of 2370 sq. m,, and a popula¬ 
tion (1881) of 1,181,306. It is an alluvial plain of 
gvevit fevtiUty, The vine is cultivated, ana indigo 
groAvs Avild. Besides its t^A’^o mighty rivers, the 
Ganges and Jnnma, and their navigable tYilnitarics, 
tho Ganges Canal tmvoraes the country for 60 
miles, and there is ample communication by rail. 

Caxias# (I) a toAvn of Brazil, in tlie pvo\dncG of 
Maiunlirto, on tho navigable Itapicuvu, 190 miles. 
I from its jnouth> Avifch an active trade in cotton* 
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Pop. 10,000.—(2) An Italian agdcuUnral colony 
in tlie llrazilinn province of Bio Oi'amle do Sul, 
founded in 1875. Pop. flSS*!) 13,680. 

^ Cuxtoil) ^VlLLTAM, bhe first English printer, 
was hoi’ii in fclio Weald of Kent about 1422. lie 
wni^ ai)prenticed in 1438 to Bobert Large, a wealthy 
London niorcer, who was Lord Mayor in 1439'40. 
Oil Ms master’s deatli in 1441, he went to Brugea ■ 
he prospered in business, and became in 1462 
governor of a chartered association of English 
merchants in the Low Countries. In 1471 he 
abandoned commerce and attaclied hin-kself to the 
liousehold of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, the 
sister of Edward IV,; and apparently towaida the 
end of 1476 ho sob up hia wooden printing-press 
nt the sign of the Bed Palo in the Almonry at 
Westiniustev.^ The art of piiuting he liad acquired 
during hia sojourn in Bruges, doubtless from Colaid 
Mansion, a well-known printer of that city ; and in 
1474 he pub through the press at Brugc.s the fwab 
hook printed in the Engliah tongue, tho Ilcciii/cll 
^ the Jl'istorms ^ Troye, a tranalatioii of lldoul 
Lefovre’s work. The Game and Playe of the Ohease 
was another of Cnx ton’s carlicat publications j but 
the Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, pub¬ 
lished in 1477, is the first book which can with 
cor tain by be maintained to have been printed in 
Englaiul. All tho eight founts of type from which 
Caxton printed may he called Black Letter. Of 
the ninety-nine known distinct productions of his 
press, no less than thirty-eight suryivc in unique 
copies or in fragments only. His hooks havo no 
title-pages, although many iiave prologues and 
colophons. Some have no points at all; ofchois 
the fiill-sbop and colon alone. Tho semicolon 
never occurs; tlio comma is usually marked by 
short (I) or by long {|) lines. The pages are nob 
mimberocl and hare no catch wokIs, (For Caxton’s 
imprint, ace article Book.) Caxton on joyed the 
patronage and fdondship of some of the chief men 
of his time. He was diligent in the exercise of his 
craft or in translation till within a few houi*s of his 
death, which seems to have happened, about the 
close of tho year 149L Gibbon denounces Caxton'a 
choice of books, and complains that * the world is 
not indebted to England for one frst edition of a 
classic author; but it should be remembered that 
Cftxto/i Jiad to make his printing biiainesa imy, and 
that he could therefore supply only books for which 
tliere was a demand. Nor con it bo ^aid that a 
printer had no regard fur pure literature who pro¬ 
duced editions of Chaucer, Lydgate, Gower, ^^ir 
Malojw’s Kinff j^irthitr, and ti’anslations 
of Cicero's Dc ^nectute and Pe Ainicitia. Cnxton’s 
industry was marvollouB. He Avas an accomplished 
linguist, and the translations avMcIi he executed 
himself fill more tlian 4500 printed page.s, AA'hilo the 
total produce of his press, exclusive of tho books 
printed at Bruges, reaches to above 18,000. nearly 
all of folio size. At the Osterley Park sale in 1885, 
no less than ten Caxlons wore sold; one of them, 
the Chesse, bringing £1950. In 1877 the printor ami 
his work Avero littin^dy commomorabed ny a typo- 
giupliical exhibition in London. See Tho Old Pnnlcr 
a?ui the New Press, by Charles Knight (1854); Life 
and Typography of William {1861-63), by 

W. Blades ; aini tlie Biography and Typography of 
Caxton (1877; 2d, ed. 1882), by the same author. 

GayciUiC, a fortified seaport, capital of French 
Guiana, on an island at the mouth of a river of tlie 
same name. A noAv town is coimecbod with the 
older portion W the Place d'Armes, hoidored with 
oiangO'fcreei^. TJie harbour is the best on the const, 
bub uisecure and shall oav. Cayenne, though it is 
the entrepot of all the trado of tiio colony, is oliiefly 
IcnoAvn as a groat French penal settlement (alnce’ 
1852), The dimate is extremely unAvliolesonie, for 


Europeans, large numbers of tho convicts having 
been carried oft' by various malignant foA'ei’s. The 
French took possession of the island in 1601, and 
again, after it had been held by the Englisli and 
Dutch, in 1077. The name of the cfuntal is bduio- 
times used for the wlioio of French Guiana (q.v.). 
Pop, about 10,000. 

Cayenne Clierry* See Eugenia, 

Cayenne Pcppci* conaista of the poAvder of 
the dried pods, and more especially of tlio dried 
seeds of species of Capsicum (q.v,), 

Cayes# or Aux Cayes, a seaport of Hayti, on 
tUo sonth-Avest coaat, 05 miles WSW. of Port-aiu 
Prince. Pop. 8000. 

Cayley, Arthur, mathematician, was liorii at 
Richmontl, Surrey, in 1821. He was educated at 
icing’s College, London, and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and graduated ns senior Avrnngler and first 
Siiiibli’s prizeman in 1842. He Avas called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1849, and established a 
practice os a coiu'eyancer. In 1863 he avqs elected 
first Sadlcriau ProJfessor of ])nre jMatljeniatics at 
Cambridge, and in 1875 to a felloAvship of Trinity 
College. He has received lionoraiy (Tegi’ees from 
Oxford, Dublin, and Leyden. Ho was president of 
tho Royal Astronomical Society (1872--73), and of 
the British Association at its Southport meeting in 
1883, AvherG hia address on tho ultimate possibilb 
ties of inathematlcB attracted much attention, In 
1882 he gave a conrso of matlicinntiGal lectures at 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and in the 
same year received the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society. His chief book is an Ekmeniary Treatise 
07tl!llu}iic Funcliotis [\ffIQ)i a teiivolumo edition 
of Ids Slatlieinatical Papers was begun in 1889, 

Cayliis, Anne Claude Philippe de Turn- 
kRES, Comte de, archrcoloMst, was horn in Paris 
in 1692, After serving in the Spanish War of Suc^ 
cession, lie travelled in Groeoo and the East, return¬ 
ing to Paris in 1717 to devote liini&elf to the study 
of antiquities, and tho promotion of the fine arta. 
If his industry sometimes outran liis intelligence^ 
it is still true that he did vast sorvica to archp)- 
ology: Ho died at Paris in 1765, His oliiof Avork 
is ms PoGueil d'Ajitiguiks dgypiie}lncs^ ^trusQues, 
grecques, romaincs, et gayloises (7 vols. 1762^671. 
'His copperplate engravings Jmve had a lougerlife 
than his Btorio-s of Ka.9tcm life. 

Cay’ninit) a local name loosely applied to 
various specie.s of allMator—o,g, to Alligator 
missmippiensis, tho single species of the United 
States, or more frequently to oLhev ^ecics found 
in tropical or subtropical America. Tlie name litis 
also been used, to all appearance imnccessarily, oa 
the sctentific title of a gofiiig, anil as such has beeu 
most frequently applied to A. j^fdpebrosKS and A, 
trigonatus. It seems move reasonable to i-egavd all 
the alligatom as Avithiu the limits of a single gonua. 
See Alligator. 

Caymans^ three fertile coral islands of tho 
Caribbean Sea, 165 miles NAV. of Jamaica, of Avhich 
they form a depcudency, Discovered by Columbus, 
they Averc by him called Tortugas, from the 
abundance of turtle, still the staple productlou 
of the group. Area; 225 sq. in.; pop. 2400, 2000 
iniiabitmg the largest islaud, Grand Cayman, 

Caizsilla dc la SioiTa^ a toAvn of the Spanish 
proAunce of Sovillc, 38 miles ENE. of SovUlo city, 
on tho Boubhern slope of the Sierra Morena, Avith 
important mines, and a trade in olives and Avine/ 
Pop. S322. ' 

€nxeji|']b ^5 the title of an African prince, avIioso 
temtory, also called Cazonib^, extends betSveen 
the Moero and BongAVColo, lakes, AVest of 30*’ E. [ 
long. Tbe people are iuduatrious aiM skilful Jiua-' 
bandmen' and smiths, and canyon a brisk tmd^ 
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m ivorj’, and c«ii>iicr, tlic I'ortnj^uesG 

fjn tUe Pitpc,- iCauilieftL tt waa in 
tJiD {:axem)>i*'it terniory that I/iviij^ystojje iliei) Jn 

Ctuorla^ ft t/jwn of -Anilaluijia, Sj)aiTi, 40 miles 
of Jaen. r<*p. Otiol. 

Ccnno (liiLs, See Hkd Root. 

CCiVrri, a province Biazil, <m tlitJ aortli coast, 
wUli RTi area of 40,240 pq, in., uial (ISHfl) 722,000 
inbaintaiiL'i. The iiitemr priisviil'^ a t^uccemoji of 
vrvitHlwl hilU and wide platenus; ciiltle-rawinj^ 
an jiiiportnnt iii(I[i«tr^\'; Potion, coifee, <im| angar are 
larjcely a; and icon awl goW arc fountL The 
caviiul, Ceara, had formerly only an open load- 
st;ea<!, hut in ISSS oxteiiMve harbour iiiipvovciiientSj 
witli breakwater and yiadnet, were nearing coin- 
pletion. It is the loniiiima of a railway to Haturitd 
find ba^ ft large trade. Pop. 3 Di000, 
Co)jadi]ln« See S.-vdapilla. 

a 'I’ljeVan, tlimjAc and Mond of Socrates, 
and re[>utL'fl author of the Pimu, or ‘votive 
tablet,' a pHiloKophlcftl diatoguej representing 
allewffricttlly the teuiptatfniiss ot this life, and 
teaching that Tme Learniiig crin alone make for 
hapiiine^vS. In apite of ila pure Attic, and its tndy 
Hocratic tendency, mtulGm critic lain now assigns 
the work to the 2 il centixiy a.b. It wns extreTnclv 
J^pnlar m the itiiddJe ages, a sort of ‘Pilgrim^B 
Progress’indeed i and was translated into all the 
Janguitgc^a of Europe, ojs well as Arabic, which 
latter vcrfiiorij made possibly’ in llie 9 tii century, is 
onr sole roconi of tho close of the dialogue. See 
Jerranrs Cebch's T<ihnki (OxL C/ar, Preas, 1878). 

or is one of the Philipidnc Islands 
(q.v,), the seventh in rc^peet of aren. 

Ce'lms (On, 'an ape’ or ‘monkey'), a gcnnj< of 
nouili Ainericnn iiioiikeya, charaetonsetl by a round 
and s-hnit niwalo^ n ftichd nngk v>f nhont W, 
long tliiiiuhs, and a long prehensile tail entirely 
covered rWlh Jiair. The hridy fw co^'cred with siinrt, 
thick hair. Their voice is soft and pitiful. Tho 
species are numeryuH, all of ver>» lively diHposition 
and gpegftrionK arliureal liahitfi, living in trees. 
They feed chiefly on hnit>i, hut aUo on inicet?*, 
woTuw, ami Tivolloj^c?. Varimis species* are iiften 
seen ir^ zofdogical gardens and uieimgeiies. They 
arre inobul-nd under tho popuh^r dcf-ignatian J&apaiou 
If! it?ii Wider wjise, aiKf soine of them aro the 
monkeys to which this naine 1*4 soniotiiues jijore 
Ktrloily appropriated. The uamcR Majuii and Sal 
or Cai are al«ti given I0 wjrne of tlieiii, and pome 
ate caUed Capuchin l^pv.) MoukQyfi. One oi the 
niwl mnmoii in G’uuma w the Weeper 

Mrmkey, <Jr Weeper Sapapjii u/ielkf}. Sonio of 
tho speai.'H me mhrirnfd with heard:-, T)j( 5 term 
Ckdjiifx- H Iff ton imed as a fn udly design a firm for 
idl the brond-ntwed KewAVorbl >Ioiikey 8 (Platyr- 
T^hhn) with ]vreh^^^^dll^ tail/i, in contrast to tiic 
Pitliecidu-, in which the tail is uot so adapted. 
In tliiH fauuly are hicluded the HmvHng AJonJeevs 
(Afyectes), die Spider ^[ouke\a (Atolo.s), niid 
other gonera. S(-f< Af< ryKLVs. 


4r<‘{<I<miy’ln (<tr. U/:i({tf,u^ 'a gall-nut, ’ mi 
' i\ fly ' (,t ^ gnat ’ j, a geiim, of dipterous (twi 
wingLMU lii^erts in ilie Ti[nilima (gnat and ni<j 
ouito) ihvxMrm, The^' have heftiitiful, delictiti 
downy wings, which hiivo three nermres, and m 

ftijn^zoat/ii when at rest; atiCmmu* cls long ob t\i 
r^Jv\ ujtJi lu’iid-likc joints, and whorls of bair.^ f 
tUt^ joints;hmg and the firat joint of tlj 
wrM Very sIrorL The spreios nrc numerous * nearl 
thirty 1x1 Lntatn, and sixty in Eiiroj)e, jIJJ ore ( 
wuaU bVAc hut f»f them are very iimutrlant 0 
account of the ravage.s which tlieir niinnte niag'^ot 
ravvdis, fiometiMes ca*ije 
the liarley Afidge, a bwnish-red lly with silver 


wings, of which the maggot is vernuHon coloured, 
is often very deatnictivo to crops of barley and 
ftpdt in Germany. The little nmggota livo iu 
families between tho stqlk and tlic sTieafcli of the 
leaf, abstracting the juiee of tlie plant.—Thd 
Wheatdiy (tpv.) and the IlesijUvu Ely (q.v.) belong 
to this genua. Some of the tjpeciea of Cccidomyia 
deposit their on the young biida of trees, whicli 
the laiTte tranefiwm Into gnlla. 

Wliilc forms like tlio Hessian fly are of gi'ent 
ecoiioinic imporfance, tin other Cccidoinyia is, on 
account of ita cxtiaordinavy mode of rcpromicUun, of 
creaf, scientifle* intcroat. Aecording to AVngjior, the 
Tcniftlclaya her egga under tiee-havk ov tlio llkoi 
ihcsio develop in winter into larva\ Tho larva?, 
umimtiirei Ijccoinc reproductive and jJartiicno- 
genetic. The ovaries riipbirc, the eggs fall into 
the lK)dy*eavity, wU^rc tho&tiniulim or lertilisatioJi 
is i^omchnw replaced, for the ova develop into 
Inrvxi*. TliGse oat tlieir parent larm, and niter 
fiuhhing the visticra, leave tlw empty akui, Tlie 
nemesis of roprodnetion overtaken them also, for 
within them again, though likewise only larva*, a 
fresh batch of larvfc dovelom in similai' faBhion. 
After several generations or this iinnmtui'e and 
/atftl reproduction, the final Rofc of larvm met ft- 
luotpUose In RumiHCt into sexual winged insects. 
See llEPiu>DUCTio:^- 


Cccil, See Buwghley and Sapt-spuiiy. 


C'ccilin,, St, tbo patroness of music, especially 
cliUTcU iiuiulc, is said to have sulTovcd mait^ iclom 
in 230 A,T>. Her heathen pavents belonged to a 
llomau family, and betrothed their daiigliter, 
already a aacret convert to Clirifitiaiiity, to a lieabhoii 
youth named Valeiian, who also was soon con¬ 
verted. and ere long suftered niarbyrdorn together 
with his hrothei- Tihei-ius. Cecilia, wdioii com- 
lumiJed to s&ciiCice to i<Iofs, /iriiiiy rchificd, and 
cmulemncA to death. S>ho liralu thvown 
into ft boiling hath, from wliicli she emerged uiiliui fcj 
next the executioner atnick tlircs blows upon her 
neck with a BWonh then lied in hurror. Tliree 
days Jator Jiw victim diorl of her w'oiuids, and 
received the martyr’s ciY)W’n. Sho was hiined by 
Pu]te Urban in the catacombs of Callistm^. As 
early as the 5 th century, there is im-ntlon of a 
church dedicated to St Cecilia at Ilomcj aiul in 
S’ 21 , by order of ilie lh>j>u tofichnl, licv bones 
were dopo.'iitecl there. St Cecilia ia regunicd as 
the inventor (jf tlie (jrgftii, and in tlm Roman 
CfttlioUc Chiucli hcY fcsUval-dtiy, Noveiubcr 22 , is 
relcbralcil w'ifch splendid music, Some of our 
gveutestpoeftj, asClmiiccr, Brvdon, and Pope, Iravo 
laid poetic U'ihutes on the shvmc of St Cecilia—the 
xu'Ofttcafc h) Hiyden’s fsnlcnclid ode. TJic most 
paintings of St Cecilia arc those of 
Kftuhacl at HoloKua, Carlo Duke ii\ the Ilvcsilen 
Crallery, tlomeiueliino in the Lojivju and 
in tlie lloi'lbi Museum.—Anotliei St CJecilia W’ns 
hoi'll in Africa, and gulVered xuartYrdum by slarva- 
Her festivnl failii im the 

ll rl| of Lubrmiry. 


J.f'Cropla, a genus of Artoemimeca, C, 
two Tniiupet-treG of thcM^cst ludka and 
Soiitli Amencft, lias a hollow stem tincl bronchos, 
exluhituuj morely membraneous parbitioim at the 
node'*. Ihe brftiiclie»> these partifcioim heiug vq. 
iiiovcii, are ^^de tfJto u’atcr-riijies and 'Winif- 
inatiumcTiV^. The wood is very light, and is uBed 
ta make floats for nets, and by the IndiaiiB in 
Kindling hres by friction againafc a UnA’dev piece of 
wood, xlie bfist yicbk a cortingo fibro, and tho 
outer tmk IB afittin^ent^ the fmifire;?eJiih/Qs arnsn- 
berry, the buds furnish a potherb, wdiile the iuicQ 
hftukns into caoutchouc. Tho IcavcB and fruit are 
Jargely eoiieunied by sloths. The hollow stem is 
largely inhabited hy ants, 
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CccropSj ft' Pelasgic hero, the fimfc king of 
Attica, some times lenreaeiitecl as half man and 
half dmgon. He divided Attica into twelve com- 
inunities, founded Athens, the citadel of which, 
^at first called Cecropia, commemorated his name, 
instituted marriage and the worsliip of the gods, 
and introduced ngi'iculture, navigation, and com¬ 
merce. Lnto writom ex 2 >laijied Cecroj^s ns the leader 
of a colony from Sals in Egypt. 

Ccdai% or Cedar of Leiiano^^, a tree Jiiueh 
celebrated from the most ancient times for its 
beauty, its magnificence, and its longevity, as well 
as for the exccUcnco and durability of its timber. 
It is often mentioned in Scripture ; it supplied the 
woodwork of Solomon's temple; and in the poetry 
of the Old Testament it is a fi'eqiient emblem of 
prosperity, sbrongtli, and stability. It belongs to 
tlie natural order Coniferro, and is the Pimts Cedriis 
of the older botanists; hut is now ranked in the 
geiuis Cedrus under the name of C. Libani^ in 
reference to its bcst-knowji habitat, Mount Jjeh- 
aiion. It is found, however, on other mountains 
of Syria and Asia Minor, and also in Cyprus. 

Of the celebrated Cedars of Lebanon only a few 
now remain. Situated at the head of the Sedisha 
Valley at 0314 feet elevation, they consist of a grove 
of trees, 377 iti iinmher in 187 o, five only being of 



C’cdnra of Lehanon, 


gigantic size, measuring 30 feet round. In age 
they may vary from 50 or 80 to 800 or 1000 years; 
but as they have long ceased to add regiihirlv yearly 
concentric rings of wood to their trunks, tiiere are 
no reliable data by which to estimate tlio age of 
the few patriarchal cedars that yet remain on the 
Lehaiion. Arabs of all creeds have a traditional 
veneration for iheso trees; and Maronites, Greeks, 
and /Vrintminns annnaUy cclehrafcc mass on a 
liomely altar of stone at their feet. 

The general aspect of the cedar is distinct and 
inajcslic in fuUy_ developed trees. The trunk is 
massive, hut attains only a moderate height—50 to 
80 feet—much Inanchetl; the branches assuiuo the 
proportions of timhor, are horizontal, and spreading 
usually BO as to exceed tlic total lioiglit, They 
are arYangod in apparent whorls, or stages, and the 
hranclilets springing from them in a Ilat fan-like 
fashion in groat profusion and density impart a tabu- 


lifonn aiipeai ance in. gra/luated stages from base to 
summit of the tree. The leaves arc about an inch 
long, arranged in clustcm, peraiatent for about two 
years, at first bright green, but changing with age 
to a deeper tint, wiMi a glaucous hue, which in 
some individual trees iacroascs to an almost silvery 



Branch of Cedar of Lebanon. 


whiteness that gives to them a strikingly venerable 
a*<pect. The cones arc erect on tlic upper sides of 
the branches, from 3 to 5 incUcs long and 2 to 24 
inches broad, hliint at botli ends, They require 
two years to imcli matiiriby, and do not, as in tlio 
case of other allied conifers, drop from the binnclies, 
but when rijio the .scales only along with the seeds 
drop to the ground, and leave the axis of the cone 
attached to the branch. 

The timber of the Lebanon cedar enjoyed a liinh 
reputation for duriibility in ancient times, whieft, 
however, is hardly supported by inotleni exporience. 
Tlio wood of irce,s that have been grown in Britain 
and other parts of Eurojie lias pi’Pred soft, 
brittle, liable to warp, and far from dumBlo, inob* 
ahJy owing to the immaturity of, fheso comparn- 
tivoly young, though well-developed,' samples, and 
also perhaps to climatic jniluence. Tho superior 
quality of the timber of the Lebanon trees is 
attested by Sir Joseph Hooker, who visited the 
famoiiB codar giovc in 1860. 

The secretions of the cedar of Lebanon have long 
been celebrated for remarkable i>iopci ties, Tlje 
whitish resin {Cedria) which it exudes, it is said 
the Egyptians used in embalming ilieir dead. 
Ancient writing.s were kept in cabinets or boxes 
of cedar-wood, but it would appear to be rather 
dangerous to commit modern printed clocuiiients to 
such repositories, iMr Smee, in My Garden^ says x 
* The WQcid of the cedar contains a volatile essential 
oil, whicli lias the curious property of unsettling 
printers’ ink and making it nm. Some 5 ’^eai‘S ajgo 
a Bank of England note was oirerecl to the caslneF 
with its printing disturbed. InquiiT )vas set on 
foot, ami it was traced to several iiicnviduals, who 
satisfactorily explained its custody and po.'^scssion. 
It was then brought to me, when I suggested that 
the detectives should inquire ndiethcr it 1 ml been 
kept in a cedar box; it was then discovered that 
the last possessor had kept it in a new cedar box 
which alio had recently Sjoughfc, and thus the 
mvfltery -was solved.’ In very ancient times, cedar- 
oil, a Ivind of tnipcntine, was prepared from the 
wood, and was spread on books in order to tlioir 
better preservation. The branolios of the cedar,; 
like those of tho larch in warm coAintriea, exude a 
sweet substance, which is known by tho name of- 
Cedar Manna. ■ 7 

The botanist Bel 011 brought a Lebanon deidlarrV 
with him to France in 15i9 ; when it - 
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into IMt/iin U ii*ft e-v^ictJv Tlie <U^- 

iinclion of intrwlucmg it is i\scvili<;<.l >vith moat 
evul^incc of amitftcy to Evelyn, 'O’ho in his? Sylva 
(yiubli^hed 16GJ) mcntioiiH havini^ ‘jcceivcd cones 
ami from tlie munnUins of Libaiuis/ wJiiie 
(iescriliin^' the )>eanticA of tlie tree and sneaking of 
itii l^irobfiijlif adaptoldlity to the English climate. 
Ait^ni in Horiua AVio^nsViS makes tho date 
oi planting the celebrated Ciielaea cedara, which 
arc 5 Us' 5 umeiil by some to have keen tho liiyfc tre^ 
p)ant(Ml in England. There are many Jihe speci¬ 
mens of the Lehanoii cedar iu dilferent parts of 
IHtain, notahlv ab Sion Hoiwe, Goodwoml, and 
Enlicid in EngWd, and at llopetoun, Dalkeitli, 
and Ecaufort id S'cotlartd. 

The DcfKlar, or lliirmlayan Cednr {Cedn/s Deo- 
dffm), ft tree held in great veneration ky the 
Jiindn.'^. and of which the name \» projieily 
{hu't (‘divine tree’), is common in the Hwnalaya 
inoimtains at elevations of 7000 to 12,000 feet, 
forming ma|»nlflcenfc forests, and attaining a great 
size, a height aometiuies of 150 feet, Hitfi a, trntik 
^ feet or more in tdrcuinferencc, an ample head, 
And spF'eading hranclies. Ifc and tho cedar of 
Algiers (G. AtUtniim or Afrkana)^ found iu the 
jnonnlasnons regions td ti\G north of Africa, arc 
but tiuh-Mtceies or varieties of the Cednttt Liltfou, 
The wtHKlof tliG deodar is resinous, fragrant, com¬ 
pact, ami very dnraMo. ft is aiiscciitihlc of a 
ligh polif-h, and in its polished htftte has 1 >cm\ 
coiuparc^l to Lro'»\‘Ti agnto. Owing to theahimdance 
of min, luthaof it hiunlike candles> Its tnrpen* 
tine is very fluid, ami although coai^e, is much 
usfti in India for niodical purposes; and tar ami 

itch are obtainctl from the trtink. The deodar 

AS now l>ecoiiic very coininDn ns an oinamcntal 
tree in JMUin, althouj^h few spetimeiw have yet 
atUvinc^l a very cnnsiclerftble size.—Tlie imino ] 
cedjir L o/ten given to other comferoas tjea^ 
besides tJie true cedars. Tims, the Siherian Stone 
Pine, or Cenihra Pine, is called the S'lheriaTi Eedar 
(see IbNE), and a species of Ijr [Abits rclujio'Hi) is 
the fh^l Cedar CaUfonua (see Fill). A species 
tif Cypress (<pv.) is* kiunvn ns White Cedar, and 
anoclier fts the Ccthir of (^un. Several of the trees 
wbieJa 3>oftl* the nnmo ceda?’ are spcric-s of Juniper 
(ri.vA, among whicli are the ^'iiglnian Cednr, or 
lied Cedar of North Ainevita, auil the licnuuda 
Cedar—which yield tho cedav-woud usofl fi*r tjcmdls 
—(ho Spanish Cotlar of the soiitJi of Eiirope, 

The name cedar is even given to trees whieli have 
no rej^*mhlance to the tnio codai-s except in the 
mia/ojs quality of the wo(«l; thus the 0cdrtr-'vvm>d 
of Guiann is pvfxlueod by hica itUinnimn, a tree of 
thG natural older Atiiyndaceie tlie cediir of 

the AVest Indies (^ee next article) holmigs to the 
natural order retlrLduceio; and the iifune Piistard 
Ccslar Is given in India to a tree of the imtmal order 
ilyttnerijiCKe Ut-v.)* 

Ceflai% TlAUiJAiJOKrr, is htiietly .«iieftking J-iuit- 

pint^ h>jr!Hitkusi>i; \n\t a move impovtuiit tree is 
that called Dastard Darhadocs: Coflur {CfifMa 
odofuffft)j a tn-e of tJio oj-ilr*r CedreJaeen* (q.v.). 
Its woikI has an agreeable fragninee, and being 
soft ftud light, it is n^ed for eanoc.s and for shingles, 
Haviinnah dgaT-lmxe-s are voiy generally nmite of 
it, iu Frau\:c it is u>ed iu making Idaekdoad 
prf^.ncils. 

^ Cediir-hcvgCii, a mouutftiu Taugc iu (Aipc 
Cubjjiy, stfL'bhv^ mndh anri himtli on tiia oa.s6 .side 
of Olifaiii Diver Valley, in CJaiiwilliam division, 
and has plancatiojis of (/ape cedar ( Wuidnjic/louia 
jtfftij/eiwh-.i). which are now, however, being fast 
d^j:itroyed- This is the oulv IwaUiv wKevii thin 
apecies U found. Hueeuwkbp feet) ia tUc 

bigheat point of tfie range. 

Cedai' Bird, See Waxivinu. 


Ccrtai* Creek is a river of Virginia, y.S,, 
^rhicli gives name to a battle fought 19Lh October 
1862, when tlio FedenilH under fihoridan defeated 
the Confederates under Early. 

ViHhir Rapids, a town of Linn eom^y, Iowa, f 
on the lied Cedar lUver, 79 nulcs >SW, of Diibuqiie. 
It is ftu important railway centre, and lias several 
large (iour-milZs, carnage and joaebine ivorks, and 
hve^ries. Pop. (ISCO) 1830; (1880) 10,10-1. 

1 OcdBla (%, Fr. M'lfc, It. zediglia; from 
^ the Creek name for becaiiso it iios taken 
I the place of r in such M'orils as Icczoih mod. fcfon, 

I a murk placed under the letter e (p), especially iu 
I French, wlicrc it is dosivctlto give c tlio sound of 
I 8 before the vo^vcL «, o, xK 
Gcclrate. See Citron. 

Ccrtvfclacciv, a Buh-order of Meliacea? (q.y,), 
all tropical or .subtropical trees or shrubs, witli pin- 
I nate leav&s, mostly valuable for their tiinhor—e,g. 

I Jnaliogany, sathi-w'ood, toon, Barbadoes codar, tho 
\ j’cliow-wbod of New Soiitli AValos, The barkA 
j of some species are febrifugal. Se(i M Alloa as y, 

I CEO AK { B ABB ADO ES), &C, 

^ a of Sicily, on tiic north coast, 

; 40 miles ESE. of Palermo, It is situated at the 
foot of a lofty promontory (1235 foot), with old 
Greek and Saracenic remains. It has a cathedral, 
ft port, and 12,714 inliabitants, chiefly engaged in 
luarhlc-qaarrying and fishing. 

Ccglle, a toB'n in Sou them Italy, 21 imlos NE, 
of Taranto. It has a trade in grain, oil, aiul fruit. 
Pop, 13,8(15. 

Celling (Fr. cic^; Lat. ca?^ im , ‘ heaven'). This 
tenn seems to have been suggested by tho use of 
arched oovoriiigs for churches, and even for rooms, 
which prevailed in the middle ages, and were 
frequently pain ted bine an<l decorated with stars. 
A relied ceilings among tho Romans wore known 
by the name of cumei^c, and were foimed by aemi- 
circular hcaius of wood, at small distances from 
each other, over wliicJi was placed a coating of 
lath and plimter. But tlio ceiiings most cominonly 
in use nniongst the Romans were fiat, the beams, 
as in mod cm tijucs, having ]>eeu at first visible, 
aud aftCYwavds covered with planks and plasLcr. 
StniietiniCH hollow spaces were left hetwocii tho 
bcaaiH, which wore irequently covered with gold 
and ivory, or paintings or ' paterm—large flower,s 
—such, for instance, as arc used in tho panels of 
the vault of the Fanthcon. Tho oldest Ikb 
ceiling in cxisbcnce is believed to lie that of Peter- 
liQrmigU Cathedval. Like Uiafc at St Albans Abbey, 

[ ifc is made of wood, Ceilings of clim'clie.s in tlie 
11 lid die ages wore generally painted and gilded 
' in the most brijliivnfc manner i and irninv existing 
I etiling.s still exhibit the tvacea of early decoration 
I of tlvis kind. Iu French clmvches the ceiliugi^ are 
' geneirtJJy vaulted, but in England they aiu moro 
usually of wood. TJie older ceilings generally 
follow the line of the timlicrs of liie roof, which, 
in the Early English and Decorated, are often 
ananged so as to give tho shai^e of a barrel vault, 
lu ceuiugs of this descyiptiou there seldom are 
Tuauy ribs, often only a single one along tlm typ^ 
in the rerpeiidfcalar style, tiie ceiling often con¬ 
sists of a series of Hat surfaces or cants, forinod on 
the tiifiljcr.s of the roof. Though some Limes alto¬ 
gether destitute of yiaiamD?^, they arc more fro- 
<iwcutly eiivichcd with vihs, dividing them into 
sfptHre panels, uitli I3osse.s {q.w) or iroAvovs at the 
mtei'sectioiis. ^ IVooden ceUingB are aomefcinie.s 
xoniied in imitation of stone-groining, with rilrs 
aiifl bosses, examples of which -will bo found at 
York, Winchester, and Lincoln. In tho Eliza¬ 
bethan age ceilings wore genomlly of plaster, hut 
tliey wore oruaiuentcd with lilia Iiaviiig bosses or 
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emaJi ]]eii(lar?ts at the intei^cctions. It is not 
unusual for tlio ceiling immediately over the altar, 
or the rooilloft, to he richly ornamented, '\Hulst the 
I rest ie plain. See Boor, 

Cclaltovslcys (^) Frahz LADIslAUS, Bohemian 
poet, horn in Strahonifcz, 7fch March 1700, died at 
Prague, professor of Slav Philoamdiy, 3fch Angjiat 
1852. Iiis principal Avorhs are Echoes of llussian 
and Bohcmicni Folk-Bongs (1833;^0), and a cycle of 
love-songa and didactic and political poems (1810). 
He al.so translated the ^YorKa of Herder, Goethe, 
and Scott.—(2) Ladislaus, hotanist, born in 
Prague, 29bh November 1834, was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of Botany there in ISSO. Bcsidcd several 
monographs on particular genera, lie has published 
a general hook on the Bohemian dora (3 parts, 
1807^75) and an elncidation of theLarudniaiitheory, 
Ceraiidiiic is the popular name (and corrup¬ 
tion) of Chdulonium majus^ a perennial papavera- 





Celaiidino (Chclidoniiim mdjvs ): 

ftHowor. 

ceouH lievh, which, although not uncommon in 
Britain, is douljtfuliy indigcnoirs. Its pretty foliage 

umbels of 
^ik ^ small yellow 
wV I n’ltich 

\ bloom from 

August, 
/ niight atone 
: rfeV^ y attract abten- 

fV) K/A 

nA! [\///^ among herljal- 

/X ists is duo to its 

yellow juilky 
\ jnice, which is 

Jfe ftcrid and 

poisonous. Ex- 
tcrnnJly it was 
applied to wnrtH 
vU] ' and ulcers, and 

I,M3prCelBn.line iuloviially art- 

{Itannnculiis Ficaria), iiiimstoied, it 

was supposed 

to he a specidc for jauiulico, apparently on no 
heCter warrant, iiowcvor, tlian tliafc drawn from 
its colour hy the * doctrine of sigiiatiiros.* Its old 
English name Swallow-wort, which appears to he 
almost a translation of tho botanical one, sooms 
founded on a supposed association he tween the 
hoginning and encliiig of its floweriim time and 
the arrival and doparburo of the HwnlioWB.—It is, 
lioM'ever, the Lesser Celandine wliich is more 
Wuliar to general readers, at Wsb.since'Words¬ 
worth devoted no fewer than three poems to its 
honour. This is Faniinciilus FicanUf also known 
as (die common iig-wort or pile-wort, a tiiiifce unre^ 


latcd ranuiiGulaceoiis plant, -wliiclj gl ows in abund¬ 
ant patches in fields and coppices, and hriglitena 
them in early spiing with its plentiful golden 
iJowciu li« tuberous root/J and .swollen separable 
Inuls givo it additional botanical interest, while it 
is abo notewoi bhy that these results of pcculiai'ly 
vegetative habit arc a^ocinted with a frequent 
imperfect maturity of the pollen. See llEPno- 
DtrCTlON. 

€<^laiiOj Lake of. See Euoino, Lake of- 
Cclastraccrcf See Spindle-tree, 

Cclaya$ a town in the Mexican state of Guana- 

i *uato, on the Bio Laj^ about 150 miles by* rail 
^W. of tile city of Mexico, has several fine plazas, 
liandsomo churches, and manufactures of cotton 
and woollen cloths and aacldlery. Pop. (1877)> 
with district, 28,330. TJic burning of its bull-ring, 
oil Easter Sunday 1888, caused considerable loss of 
life. 

CrClC^bcs (in England usually pronounced 
CF(eJ)€s)t tlie third largest and the central i&laiid 
I of the Eastern Archipelago, from V 46' N. to 5® 37' 
S, laLi and from 118’ 49' to 125’ 5' E, long.; about 
890miles long hy 200 broad; total area estimated 
at 70,260 sq. lu. It is practically a Dutch posses- 
I siojj, though there arc numorous small native 
states. Ill configuration, it consists of a central 
miclcus whence radiate four long mountainous 
limbs, respectively E., NE., SE., and S., inclosing 
the three gulfa of'Gorontnlo, riiuniiig in nearly 200 
miles, Tolo 150 miles, and Boui about 200 miles. 
The Luilfs, as also the north and west coasts, nro 
studded with islaiuls, rocks and slioals, and larger 
outlying islands. Of the central miclous and tlio 
I two inner limba little is known. The east end of 
! tlio <?affter;i ]W)niii?iiila f north eml of zslaiid), Mina^ 

I hassa district, is subject to eartliquakca, and 
contains 11 volcanoes, some of them active, such 
I as Mount Sapoobaii (5938 feet), and* farther eaab, 
Mount IClahat (6550 feot), which lias now', howover, 
long been quiescent, besideB numerous hot springs 
ami sulpluu* lakef^» The luountaius of the south 
peninsula, essentially a JinicBtonc formation, seldom 
I’ise above 2000 foeb. In the oxtromo south, jiow* 
ever, arc Maras (4225 feet) and Bontlmiii (0094 feet). 
The iipJftpdfi of the south peniusiilaai'e wch ^vooded, 
but its vegetation is much less hixiiriont} than that 
of the east peninsula. Between the hills and coast 
of the soiifcli peninsula are extensive grassy plains,. 
alFording pasture for large herds of cattle, and for 
the horses for which the district is famous. 

Celebes is rich in lakes, among them, Passo, in 
tlic centra! nucleue, 35 miles by 25 juiles, and Ton- 
dan o, uGnrly 2000 feet above the sGa. Thoro aro 
numerons streams, hut Celohes, no part of wliicli is 
more than 60 inilos from the sea, offejra no space 
for tlio formation of largo livora. The Sadaiig, 
rising near lake Passo, Hows duo aoiitli for neoi'ly 
120 miles. 

Thanks to the elevation of the land and itg sea- 
exposure, (L’elebes enjoys a compmatively cool and 
healthy climato. The vegetation includes rice, 
maize, coffee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, areca, betel, 
pepper, clove and nutmeg glowing wild; the tree 
yielding inacasstav oil, oak, teak, cedar, ebony, 
sandalwood, bamboos; also tlie ujkis, Minalia^aa, 
the most highly cultivated district, 60 by 20 miles, 
has codec plwitations, producing cofl'ee of a re¬ 
markably fine ilavOTii’, entirely' in the hands of the 
govcrnnient, and ’where alone thc^ ^culture system ’ 
has been applied in its integrity siiico 1822. hiany 
I animals, birds, and insects are wholly peculiar to 
Celebes—a tailless baboon, two Icindg of cusoub^ tbe 
babirousBu, and Sapi^ntan, tluec kinds of starling,'; 
two magpies,, &c- Gold is obtained from smfabe\ 
wasliings, principally in Minahasaa and Gofobtain' ’ 
districts; iron in the districts bordering,the 
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of Tolo- Salt in alao aljundatit. Tm and copper 
are likeAviae ^vorlted. 

In 18S3 tlie pop. of Celebes with adjacent islands 
was /'iren as 920,132, iucJo.iire of 69^i) Chmese and 
21 lO Hnnipeann, hvit probably exclusive of the pop, 
of ihc Iwo inaer peninHuloa. The riiif»ia(keG Bo>fr) 
an<l Monfskassars of the south peninsula, tall, 
shapely, and coinparatively fair, arc the donnuaut 
native race, muclulisp<»sad to trading ami seafaring. 
Tlio ‘Alfuron/ a collective name for blie other 
native tribes, arc at a very low grado of culture. 
Cdelfes was fii^t visit^jd in 1525 by a Portuguese j 
exf^Klitioii from the Moluccas- In 1(307 the Dutch 
began to iTftfle 'with Cclobcf^, anil now claim the 
who/c island, u/uch they have divided into the 
raMdcndcs of Maca?«ar and Menmlo, a third divi- 
iiitiU round tbo north and wcht oi the Gulf of Tolo 
lioiog ineliidctl in the residence of the Teniate. 
The total value of the exports in 1884 \vas;£(l00,000, 
of wbioli colTec ionncA nearly a half; and the Iw* 
ports in the Fame year, J^4(Jj,7i4, The Avomen of 
CeJcl>eir weave the t^nvan^t or national garment, 
which, togetbcT with vanegated mats, is iavgcly 
exported. A' high-mad ’ skirts the coast of the south 
peuinaiilft from Standale, 30 miles K* of Macosiar, 
to ilalang'Nifra, on the tiulf of Boni; elsewhere 
are only onliuary rotuls and footpAtks, TJie chief 
town is Macassar, Avith a sea-frontage of nearly 2J 
uaUcs. Meusulo, the capital of Minahassa district, 
ami seat of a llutcji resident, m described as tlio 

i ireltieat settlement in the avIioIo of tlio Dutch Easb 
Tvdics, and has a pop. of *2500, See Lahvvrc, L'llc 
de C^Ubci (Paris, 1879J. 

^Celery fdpawm), a widely dififcriliutcd genus of 
Tnibelliferrt'. The ccumjioa celery (ri. {jraverAmsi) 
M f/>u.nd wild in Britain and most parts of Europe, 
in dlleliea, hiooks, Ac., csnecially near fclio sea and 
\n ^Vuie and is acriil and uJieathlde. In cnl- 
tivatiou, liuweA'er, ahunihmt iiutrRleu has greatly 
niolfifie^f its properties, and two principal forius 
have arisoU'-oiic m Avhieh an abundant develoj)- 
laeiU nf uaronclij’Uia has taken place in the leaf- 
nUlks ; file other in wJjirii ifc n/Jbeta the iVJOt—while 
these ag^un i*rw<scF.s their Biih'A'arieticB, Tholoriiier 
sort tiie conimon colorv of British gardens, Avliere 
the familiar Jong blanched succulent stalks are 
produced ?>y tianBpIariting tike seedlings into richly 
manunsl trendies, AvhicUare fdletl up as the plants 
grow, and finally raised into ridges over Avliieh lifctlo 
more than liie topn of the lenvas appear; and a 
supply is thufi insured throughoiLti the wluile 
winici*. The fithei form is the turuip-rootwl 
celery, or edcriac, and is now hugely cultivated 
on the Onrijj^it Doth fotuis Are eaten micookwl 
nluriiti, or in wihirbs, or in huu|),s, nr a'=5 a hoilcil or 
Btewed vegetable, ami are jdcrusaiit aud AvliolcHonie, 
ftl chough Avhen it^ed too freely or frer^nently they 
are diureifc ami iiphrodKiae/ Sunie autlioritics 
idtiriiiy cDitiy, iiisioid oi the C‘h>hely lebiled Barsley 
af5 the Amuiii with whicli victors in the 
kthininn and other ga«J 0 ,s wej'c cJ’oirzied, /tnd of 
Uit- (hecks were ftl.su Avont to twine Lheir 
fiCpidcliral garhimL. 

Celeste, Madami!, dancer, was horn in Paris 
6tli Augii;*t 18U(hy her own account), moreproh* 
ably three ot hm yeara earlier, A pupil ab tho 
are, sfie early ^Ijowed roinarknbje talent. 
She made Jjordelait in 1 it27 at jVcw Tork, and dur- 
her Tcridciwe in Autevicyb marxird one Elliott, 
u jjo died early. At Liverpool in 1830 she plnved 
lowdU in MfHfeatri/ft; in 1831-33 riiG became 
CKtrenm.ly in London. Her second visit to 

America (1834-37) is .said to liave brought her 
£40,W)(>- After her return took jmrb Rucce.s- 
nycly m the management of the Theatre Ilovftb 
Liverpfjol, and tba Adelplii ami Lrccum in London. 
Her imperfect English itiiig conlined Jier to non- 


Bpeaking parta. She retired f 1*001 the stage in 1874, 
and died at Pavia, 12fck February 1^02. 

CclcstlllC^ a mineral bearing the flame relation 
to Stnmtfri (u.v.J that hear^^ spar beam to baiyta.r 
It is mcntially sulphate of stroutia., SrOSOs, AvifcU' 
occasioniU admixture of sulphate of baryta, car¬ 
bonate of limo, oxide of iron, iSrc,, in sjnall jno- 
poTtiona. It mwcli resoviibles heavy bpav, but is not 
quite eritial to it in specific gi'avity j is usually blue, 
often 01 a very beautiful indigo-bhie; aumotimcfl 
coloiiriesfl, uiore rarely reddish or yelloAvish. Its 
crystallisation is rhombic, like tliafc of lioavy spar, 
Most beautiful specimens of crystallised cclesfcino 
are found iu Sicily. Cclcsfciuo derivesi ita uamo 
from its colour. It is the source from which nitrato 
of fitvontia, employed in tlie manufacture of fire- 
AYOrks, is dciivcd. 

CclcstlllC was the name of five popes, tim first 
nf wliom filled *St Peter’s chair in 422-432 (see 
Pope). Tlie moat notable avos t)ie Koapolifcnn 
Peter di Monoiie, who after a long life of aacotic 
severities was iiiuuli .against Jiis will elected pope as 
Coles tine V, in 12&4, Avheii lie Avaa nearly eighty 
YcavB of He resigned hla oltlcc after five 
* tTio gT'Oflt refnsali* for inaking Ariiich he 
ia placed bv Dante at the entranceyf hell, Ho Avas 
imprisemett by lus successor, Boniface VIIL,_and 
died ia 1290. He aa'os founder of the Celeatines, 
and Avaa canonised in 1313. 

€elestmcs, an order of hennits of St Damianus, 
founded by Peter di Moirone about 1254, and con- 
lirated (uj a monkish order by Urban IV. in 1254 
and by (ireguiy X. in 1274. They called them¬ 
selves Odes tines Avlion tlieir founder ascended fcho 
papal chair. They follow tJic mle of Sb Benedict^ 
Aveav a Avhitc garment Avifch black hood and Hcapn- 
Imy^ and livo a purely conteinplativo life. In llio 
13tli and 14tU cetituriea tlio order .spread rapidly 
throw'di Fra/vee, Italy, ami Germany, but flub.se- 

S ilently decayed, and now almost extinct. The 
'rendI Celcfltines were Hoculnrlsed by order of Po]}o 
Pius VI. in 1770-78 ; »<» also Avero the Ncapolilau 
CclMiivea. 

Celibacy (from vaMsy ■'unmarried’), a abate 
opposed to the first and strongest irntmal law (Gen. 
iv as), litts ftxrrn a variety of cauBca come to Lie vc- 
gaided in certain religious systems as a condition 
of the most sublinio .self-.sacrilice. Tlio pcipotual 
celibacy of the pyiestH of Isis, and the clAostity 
of tlic vestal virgiij.s, are fuiiiillar iiiBtancea. Hut 
iioAvherc Avjts tliifl sciitiiiicnt so strongly and widely 
ruauifcstcd aa among the iinlluiua devoted to 
fJjo rdjgiojj of Buddha, Tlte theories of urioiital 
philosophers and tho natural tendoncy of ju 3 '«fcies 
did not fail to influenen the caviy Ghvistmu cliurches, 
and led before long to the doctrine that vijginity is 
a state in itSicU more excellent and more holy than 
tUc uvavried Ufa, wid Ua tUadiv/ApUnc v;bwb, intlw 
Roman Church at Ica-st, imposefl cclihacv upon all 
juiestH and s<acreil rninisteja. TJm Old festaujenfi 
18 remarkably free from any tendency to exalb 
cebhiioy above inatrinioiiy, But although texts 
Timy be quoted on either side, tlm gmins of tlio 
dffCtnuG ill question may be discovered in the ISoay 
' rcj7tament. St Paul alfirius it to ho ‘good for a 
mail Hot to touch a woman/fuicl Avislies that all 
meiL Avete celibate like himself (1 Cor. Adi, 1, 7). 
OJji’Ist himself speaks mystcri()U.s Avords in com¬ 
mendation of those Avlio 'have made thcmaelvcs 
cuttirelia for the kingdom of heaveu’o Bake / and 
the Laiub is followed on Mount Xion by 144,000 
A'lrgins, ‘ fii'sfc-friiits unto God and unto the Laiiih* 
(Rev. xiv, 1-5). 

Tlifl apostolic Avrihngs, lioAVover, while they .RUg- 
gest tlie cxcollence of virginity in gGiicral, siipnly 
110 giQund for the law of clovieal ceiiliacy'. In tbo 
Jirat opiatlo to Timothy, the deacon as well as 
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tlie bishop is fcohi he iiiiiafc bo tlie husbami of 
one Avi^6» and rale his housoliold and liis cliildrcn 
Avell; and ‘foibidding to imrry* is reckoned 
among the ‘doctrines of devils.’ But a roniota 
®sanction for the later discipline has been floiiglit 
for in the regulations of the Jewish priest¬ 
hood. The ^Mosaic laAv forbade priests to many 
divorced av onion or liarlots, and enjoined continence 
npon all when preparing to offer Bucvifice. Jerome 
argues that bho Christian priest should offer gacrifico 
daily, and should tlicreroro be perpetually con- 
tinenb; and Pope Siriciiis (3S5 A,V,) insists that 
niavriago aa^is permitted to the priest of tho old law 
only bocause the saceidolral orefer was then Uniited 
to the tribe of Levi, bub now that the tribal restric¬ 
tion is removed, the ILceiiso is abrogated also. 

Tile ecclesiastical legislation on celibacy was do- 
I veloped gradually and unequally in the s^voval 
parts of the church. In the 2d century it became a 
pious cuatoiu to make a’ows of clinstity, and it was 
thought becoming in the higher clergy to renounce 
niatninony; and although there arc examples of 
bishops and priests in the first three centuries living 
with their wives and begetting children, it lias been 
confidently asserted that no instance can be quoted 
of a marriage contracted at this period after ordina¬ 
tion. The obligablous of the inamago contract 
Avei e, hoAVOvev, considered sacred j and tho Apostolic 
Canons impose the penalty of deposition on bishop, 
priest, or deacon, who should separate from his wife 
‘ under the pretence of piety.* At the end of the 
3d and hoginning of the 4bh centun^ maniage after 
ordination avas prohibited by forimu legislation. A 
further and important step Avna taken in the year 
301) by the Spanish council of Elvira, Avhich decreed 
that siLcrecl^ ministers Avho were already married, 
fill oil Id Ih^e in continence. At the Council of Kiccea 
an attemiit was made to impose this new nile upon 
tlie Avliole church, but it was fnisfcrateil by tho 
opposition of a venerable monk, Paphnutins, liim- 
solf a celibate; and the law to this day has never 
been accepted in the Eastem Church, In the West, 
ho^veA'or, a .series of synodal enactments and papal 
decrees established or renewed tlie niore rigorous 
rule. B\tt in no matter of eooleaiastical discipline 
must the distinobion betAveoii theory and practice 
be more cavofnlly observed, Tho clergy everywliore 
resisted the law, and itjaisted Avibli considerable 
succcsB. St Patrick, Avho tolls us that hia father 
and grandfather Avere in holy orders, when laying 
down rules in one of his Irisli synods for the con¬ 
duct of his clergy, directs that ' their Avives should 
keep their hcacls covered.’ In tho province of 
Milan, indeed, the marriage of priests con binned to 
he perfectly legal. Discipline and usapo varied in 
different covvatYicH, but it inay be safely said that 
for many centuries the celibacy of tho uncloisteied 
clergy was little nioro than a pious fiction, until 
Hiidel)rand, aftevAvavds Gregory YU., by his groat 
infiiiencG and vigorous measiu'es, secured a more 
strict observance of tho rule. 

Eroin the 12bli century (livst and second Latoraii 
Conncit'^lagreat change took place in ecclesiastical 
laAv. The inavriagc of priests Avoa noAV declared to 
be not only sinful hut invalid. It becaino hence- 
forAvai’cl dilticulfc for any priest to justify his inar- 
riago on the pica tliat the prohibition of such 
marriage AVas abrogated by enslorn, or nob bind¬ 
ing under supposed exceptional circumstances. 

• Tho clerical conaorfcg became no longer Avives but 
concubines; and, furfciier, tlie priest avLo went 
through tho marriage cei^niony avos held to commit 
a far greater crime than if he had contented himself 
Avith simple fornicafcion. Yet in spite of all this 
tlie laAV Avas to a large extent sot at defiance. In 
many parts of Europe it Avaa a common thing for 
benefices to pass from father to son. Influential 
bishops obtained lobtois of logitUnation lov their 


children, and provided for them out of the property 
of the church. Avaricious princes and prelates 
made traffic of the concubinage of the JoAver eJergj' 
La^ levying a species of blackmail, under the nanio 
of fines, on the tacit nnderafcanding tliat the focancfy 
at occupant of tlie priest’s hearOi, shonhf not l>o 
disturbed. At the time of the Council of Trent, 
tho Emperor Charles, in the expectation tliat some 
TclaxatioiY would be made in the laws on the sub¬ 
ject, permitted in 1548, by llie anargement knoAAm 

the Interim^ nmrricd priests to retain their Avives 
until the coinicii shonUi Como to a decision. The 
Emperor Fevdiiiaiul a little later (1502) urged upon 
tliG same council the abrogation of celibacy. Jliib 
tiic Catliolic reaction Avas too strong, and the 
council in November 1663 pronounced, ‘ If any one 
shall say that clerks constituted in holy orders, or 
regulavs who have aolemnly professed, cliostity, are 
able to contract matrimony, or that, bein« con¬ 
tracted, such matrimony is valid , . , let him bo 
nnathoina.’ 

It should ho oh.scrved, hoAvcver, that in the United 
Greek Church Kome tolerates a luamed cIct]^"— 
i.e. a man already married may he ordained pnest, 
and continue to live Avitli his Avifo, though con- 
tiiioncc is imposed upon liim at certain times. It is 
the ciiatom for the young candidate for ordei-s to 
loavo tho semiiiftiy tor a while to got a Arifo, and 
then return for ordination. If he should become 
a AVidoAver, ho cannot of course marry again, and 
no married priest can l)e mmle a bishop. The 
bishops are therefore, as a rule, taken from the 
monasteries. 

yinee tho Council of Trent, the obaerA ance of 
celibacy has been comparatively Avell maintained. 
This is especially true of those countries Avherc the 
Catholic community is mixed Avith or surrounded 
by Protestant neighbour, and Avatched by a vigi¬ 
lant press, Away from the high-roads of civilisa¬ 
tion, in Mexico, Brazil, and other parts, concubinage 
lias again become the rule, less openly pcrlmps, but 
quite as obstinately as in tlie niiildlo ages. 

The moral loss or gain to the cIiiuqIi from lior dis¬ 
cipline in tins matter is a question of controversy 
winch from tivuc to time htifl been raised Avlkhiiv her 
oAvn comnimiion. But tho attention paid bybiolo- 
mats to the Jiercditary transmiesion of Juiman 
faculties and dispositions has recently exhibited 
the effects of celibacy in a noAV light. Mr Gallon 
has remarked that the Iloinaii Church has acted 
aa if she ‘aimed at selecting the rudest por¬ 
tion of tho comiiiuni^' to be alone the parent of 
future generations. * The policy Avhieh attracts men 
ami Avonien of gentle natures fitted for deeds of 
cimrity, meditation, or study to the unfniitfiri life 
of the eloistar and tlio pnesthood, appeam from 
this point of view to ho ^singularly unwise and 
aiiiciaal,* tending, as it must, though by imporc^- 
tiblo degrees, to ilio detorioration of the race. To 
the enforcing of this discipline in SpaJn, for ex¬ 
ample (coupled A\1th tlio catting off of independent 
tliinkcmby the Inquisition), Mr Galton attributes 
mncli of tho decadence of tho country during tho 
laHt three centuriDS. In France, Avlievo tl^e most 
promising lads of the YuUngfiaru successively picked 
out by the parish priest for the bishop’s seminary, 
the process of elimination must in tlie long run tell 
upon tho general character of the population. In 
small Catholic comm unities, agmin, Avhere the 
l»ricBbly vocation ia held in high esteem hy the 
educated classes, ami Avhere n?ixcd jnorriages are 
discountenanced, a aiinilar reault cannot lail to 
ocouY. The eontvoversml Uteratuve on thematter, 
is abundant. The most complete ti'catinentof the 
suhjeofc, from tlio historical point of vieAv, avUI be 
found in Sacerdotal Cclibacu in iJie Chiistiaa 
Ch iircht. h\ Hemy C. Lea (JPhilodQlphia, 1867)•: 
See also afoNAOHiSM, .. '> 
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Cell, a iijfiit'inaBs of living iiiattev, ^vi\ctkel■ 
roaridea off ky itself, ils in tke aimylest plwita or 
ahiTuala anii in tUa fttage oi all organisms, 

ot associated ^itk other^ cells to form a Iiigiici' 
unity. Tl\c great iiiajonty of the Protozoa and 
IVito^^hyta are singlo cdlrf, and all other organinriia 
Iwigin irheTe the former leave oiF. Fin in the douhlc 
unity resulting from tlie fusion of two/?ex*cell3 the 
liigher plaiitij and animals devcloi) hy repeated 
divwion, and they may he therefore always lesoiveil 
into lucre or le-ss close coinhiuatious of variously 

Fig. 1,—Uividrag Egg'Cell (uftef Gcgcubaiir 

modified unit^maa^cs. In most caj^es ^ these in^ 
dlvidnalilieft of lUe HimpleHt order fire luinutc, and 
their Roparateiieas ia not to he discerned with the 
Unaided eye, hufc there are^ many instances' arnotig 
the simplest idnnls and anlinals^ as ivfdl a-s in the 
Component elements of higher forms, where the 
UniMnafises are relatively ginnt’cclls and quite 
visible withoiit the »se of Th© microscope. The 
giant Amuiba Ptlompxay the common snivani- 
inalcul© /Ictmosp/ucrnim, the Algft 
and some of the cells <e.L^ hast) of plants may he 
note^l as illastrations af cells with consulerahlo 
diraensiona In thu great inajority of caj^cs the 
body of the cell liicludos a well-delined centre or 
nucleus; and the definition may thei^fore he 
cxtendefl in the stateinojit that a cell is nnii cloaked 
Unit-mass of fiving matter t>r protoplahin. 

T. ifiVtory,—In tim article moLOOY it has been 
tiointed out that a more and moro peuctrating 
HCTUtiny alike of structure and of function led 
Tiaturfifists from organs to and from tiasiie 

to cell. Some oi tiie steps ia this gi’atlimlly 
de^icning analysis de^erv'e fuller record, 

JJiecovenj of Cdh.^ln the latter half of the 17fcli 
cent 11 ly the .siiwjde juicrascopo nlloiiled h> Mnlpighi 
and Leeuwenhoek', to Hnoko and Grew, what 
was literally a vi’siiiH of a now world. In 
applying theiv rough and Hunplc mstmmenU to the 
fetudy of the structure of plants auil aniiuala bhev 
became phmeera iu the irn'cstigation of the inlinitcly 
little. Leeuwenhoek (Pliil. Trans. 1074) seems to 
Iiuve iKJL'n tJjc lir&fc to observe, wJiat are now &o 
ffliniiiar^ ftingle-celled organisms, In the 18th cen- 
lury Swammerdam and otlioi's continued with mucli 
entlut'^iasiii to describe the niinntc intiieacieH 
-which tlu-ir ‘new eyes* revealed; Fontuna (1784) 
observed the kernel of the cell—the nuclews^—auvl 

<if tile elements of the ti5»**uev5 ; lufc the founda¬ 
tion (d scientiiie histology was not laid until tJic 
appearance in 1801 of the Aualomio GinitaU of 
ilicfjrif. In thm ejjocli-nmking w'ork oi'gaiis Tvero 
J^s4>lvcd into tj)eir nmiponent tissues, and tJieir 
luncthms w'ore jiitH-pretod a» the Buia-tntal of the 
propcflies of their eoastituerit elements. Such «a 
eonclU|-iiin the utmost that could he reached 

with the appliances then at cniuniaud, 
ikirlv in Urns eeutuvy, however, ati impravcmeiiL 
in the a[ipUaticas of oh'iervatton fiirnishecf a fulcrum 
for a new ndyance. Fraunhofer discovered the 
piiDCiple of acliromatic lenses (see Lens, Mreno- 
SCOPEj; these Avere combined into the eompound 
rmcrOBcupc^ and a new era began. 'Fibres' and 
glormlcs, ‘Irtiiima*,* 'imchd/ and even ‘cells' 
ANCte de-^,eiil>eil. In 1831 Itohert BTOArn empha.wsed 
Ihe normal wre^^nee of the nucleus discovered hv 
eon tana, ami meuie the first important advancef; to 
the study of the vegetable cclU Isolated discoveries:, 

Kuch a.s that of the micleoliis by Valentin (1830), 
occurred in rapid succession during those Ycar.s. 
Diijardin iu 1835 tlascrihed tho sarcodo or living 
matter of the Vwtm.ofin VomwinUBm and of soimv 
other cells, and thus emphasised, as Itdsel voii 
Kosenhof had done many years before (1705) in 
regard to the ‘ Proteus animalcule ' or Amoeba, the 
most imiMudiwit element to be considered in form¬ 
ing a true conception of the cell. XJio importance 
of his description, of wJiicJi lie ayos apparently him¬ 
self imcoiiscious, had for some time tlie same fate 
n.s that of his predecessor of ahiiosb a century 
before. Observations liad in fact to aeonmnlate 
hefom any generalisation became possible. The 
Hi’sb deliiiito steps toAvards a co-ovdinattou of 
re^^ults wa.s probably that of Johauuca MUllcr, who 
in 1835 pointed out the tcsemhlance between tho 
cells of tlie vcvtchvate notochord and tlio elements 
obscTYCil to plauta. The cellular nature of the 
epidermis and tho pre-scucc of nuclei tliorciu avus 
next op^ccrtaiiicch and similar discovoWes wex’e made 
in regard to several ofclior tissues. ^ tip to 1838 
there Avas in fact a period of reseatch in Avhieh colls 
Avere observed rather than understood. 

JSifahUshmetih of the CeU-ths&n/. —early as 
1820 Turpin had maintained that plants weve 
formed by an agglomeration of ccUe, Professor 
iP Kendrick aygU points out, what qug avquUI of 
course c^£peetv that for some yearn before 1838 
botanistii were beguiling generally to recognise 
the cellular composition and origin of plants. Tlie 
conclusion knoAvn as the ‘ cel 1- theory ^ w.as doubt¬ 
less vaguely present in nmny minds. Its definite 
statement Avas still aivanting. In 1838, however, 
Sclilcidcn proA'cd that a nucleated cell is tbo only 
original component of a plant embryo, and tlmt tlvo 
development of all tissues might be refovvctl to such 
cells. In tho following year Schwann puldialmd 
at Berlin bis fanioua Uio'oscQinG Investiqatmh on 
f/ic AccQvdmicQ in the Stmctiire and Growth (f 
rtants and Aiiimah (Tran.s. Sydenham Society, 
i8«l7j. fri this cfflssxc Avorfc It avos shown tiiaC all 
organisms, plants and aTiinials alike, are mado iiji 
of colls, and spring from cells. In composition ami 
in origin there is unity. Tlie generalisatinn 
familiarly known as the cdl-thoory Avas thus 
clearly ei^tabbshed, and tliongh uoav a commeu- 
pmee and postulate of histology, it may toirly lie 
deHCribecl in Agos^^Lz's avoixIs os ‘ the greatest dis- 
'covery in the natural sciences in inotlevn times.’ 

1 FolloAvliig up the gGtiernlisaUons of ScIiAvnnn and 

1 Schleiden, come a host of researches by Avhioli the 
e.'jyeiitial advance contained in the ‘ cell-theory' Avas 

1 more and more fully con finned. Cells Avero nob 
only obsei'A’ed, their import avos recogniBeth 
l^moConcejdion of the Cc(/.~\VUen theceU-thcovv 

1 Avos established, the general conception of the cctl 
Avaa far from being either accurate or coiuplote. It 
, was usually described as a vesicle closerl hy a solid 
membrane, containing a li<(uid in AvliieJi lloafc a 

1 iincIcu.H and granular bodies. It was also tJm 
general opinion that such colls originated Avithin a 
.sri'Mctox'eleM ground siihstance. In two ways 
these iiotiojiH Aveie speedily corrocted. On the one 
Imnd Qs regards the origin of cells, Prevosl and 
Dnnms (1824), Maviin IlaiTv (183S-9), Reiehevt 

(1840)Henle(l84l),KomtenHl8):l^ 

slwAvcd that lu the ease of the cgg-cell, and in the 
growth of tissues, each ncAv calf arose by division 
irom ft pi'edeca?,<;ozv Thk important conolnsiou 
Avas most J irmly ostahlislicd by Goodsir in 1845. 
and Yirchovv in 1858, who proved that to all cases 
iioriiml and pathological alilco, colls arose from iire- 
cxishng cella, ft fact expressed in tho axiom o 7 n}iis 
cmnui € mlidcis In tho aecond place it graduallv 
became apparent that too much importanco had 
been attacherl to the cell-Avall and too litito to the 
contauied substance. Refevitog details to the 
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Avticlo Protoplasm, wg may note some of the 
iTiii)orfcaiib steps. Diijariliii (1835) described tlie 
^sarcode’ of Protozoa and other ccIIb; Purkinjo 
^(1839) emphasised the analogy between tlic 
^protoplasm’ of the animal embryo and the 
♦camhinm’ of plant-cells; Von Mohl (1816) em- 
phasised in tire clearest way the importance of the 
xnotoplasm in tiie vegetable cell; Ecker (1849) 
eoinpared tlie contractile substance of rmiscles with 
that of the amceba; Dondera also referred the con¬ 
tractility from the cell-wall to the con tain ed 
material; Cohn suspected tliab the 'sarcode’ of 
aniiiial and the ' protoplasm ^ of plant-cells must be 
‘ill the liigbeat dogrcc analogous substance;’ and 
so throughout another deca<lG did botanists and 
zoologists unite in laying stress rather on the 
living matter than on tlie wall of the cell, and in 
hinting at the existence of one living substance as 
the physical basis alike of plants and animals. 
This view found at length definite expression in 
1861, when ;Max iSclmltze defined the modem con¬ 
ception of the cell as a unit-mass of nucleated 
protoplasm. Since then the ‘protoplasmic move- 
men v has dominated rescavcJi, and we think not 
ao much of tlie ceU containing probojdasm as of the 
protoplosnr rvliich constitutes and gives form to the 
-cell. 

ir. SCrncCttre of Che Cfeff,—While it is impossible 
to isobibo the static from the dynamic aapccts of 
the celli it will be convenient to discuss the two 
separately, and to consider the coll at rest and 
dead, apart from the coll active and alive. In 
other words, the form, struoture, or morphology 
may be studied for literary clearness apart from tno 
functions, lifo, and pbysiolog 3 % 

(a) General Form, —The typical and primitive 
form of the coll is spherical. TJiisf is ilhietinted by 
many of the simplo.sfc plants and animals which live 
freely, and by young cells such as ova. Bub the 
typical form is in many, indeed in most cases, Jci.sfc j 
-and tlio forms assumed aro os diverse as the 
internal and external conditions of life. The cell 
may be in-egitlar and pro bean, as in Anioob«3, White 
blood'Covijiisele.s, and many young eg^; or 
squeezed into rectangular shape, as in much of the 
substance of a, leof; or iJattened into thinness, as in 
the outer lining of the lips; or oval and pointed, aa 
in Swiftly moving Infusorians and Bactoiia; or 
much branched, a.s in nmUipojar ganglion cells of 
a.nimals or the latcx-ccmtainiiif' cells of aomo plants, 
The typical spherical and self-contained form is 
that wJiicli would naturally bo ah;.simicil by a com¬ 
plex colioront substance situated in a medium 
dillerent from itself. The otlier forms are responses 
to internal and external eontUtions. Under the 
heading Cdl-cijch below it will bo shown how the 
relative activlW and passivity of the cell naturnlly 
expresses itself in such extremes as a loiig-drawn- 
out Infusorian and a rounded-olf Gregarine, or in a 
highly nouiished ovum and a mobile speviiifttozoon. 
Further, cells, like entire animals, often show a 
tendency to become''two-endeej, to have poles very 
dilFeronb from one another. Juat as an animal may 
have a highly nourished bead and a scantily 
iioiiriHbed tail, so a cell may become distinctly 
hipelar in form. In other cases the cell is altogoblier 
plastic, expressing every impulse of internal change 
and every impact of external inlliieiico in some 
modification of form. Or the state of nutrition of 
Iho living matter may canso alteration in tlie 
adhesion of the substance all over, or in particular 
places, aiul thus comlition an outflowing, regular 
or irregular, in given direqtions. Furthermore, ex.- 
tenial pressure and limitation of growth may 
square off the cell into a ppallelogram, or reatrict 
it to grow like a bast fibre in longtli alone and not 
in breadth. In fact the conditions are 'most inoni- 
lold; and the resultant forms likcwiae. 


(6) General Substance of the Cell .—The cell is 
much more tlian a mass of highly complex chemical 
substance: it bos an organised structure. (1) The 
protoplasm or living matter in the strietCHt sense 
IS generally supposed to be an intimate mixture of 
complex and highly unstable chemical compounds. 
Inspection under a microscope of auch cells as 
anneho?, white blood-corpusclcs, ova, simple algrc, 
or sucli os arc readily seen in thin slices or growing 
plant-shoots, in root-hairs, and tran sjmreiit parts, 
will at once furnish an impression oi tlie general 
aspect of the siibstaiico of the coll. Not all that 
one secs can of course deserve the name oi proto- 
plnaiii, for apart from definite inclosures like starch- 
grains and fat-globule.s, much of the remaining 
slightly clouded substance is hardly to be strictly 
called protoplasm, but rather represents steps in 
the ceaseless making and unniatcing wliicli form 
the fundamental rhythm of life. Keeping the 
definite inclosures and products for the moment 
aside, we may hrielly notice in general outline 
wdiat has been with most concliisiveness observed 
as to the atructnre of the general cell-subBtancc or 
‘cytoplasm’ aa it is now freqAicutly termed. All 
observers agree that the strueture ia far renioA'cd 
from tlie homogeneous, though there ia much dif¬ 
ference of opinion aa to tlie nature of the hetero¬ 
geneity* In a large mimher of cases at least tiio 
suhstaueo of the cell has been resolved into t’wo 
distinct portions—the ono an intricate network, 
knotted and interlaced in a manner bafliing descrip¬ 
tion ; the other a clear .substiince, filling up the 
interstices or meshes of the living ncL Levelig, 
Frotiiniaiin. and Hcitzniaun iiavc lieen peculiarly 
successful In unravelling tliia knotted structure in 
nniinal cells, and much tiic same has been recordctl 
by Sti'oaburger and Schmitz as obseiTable in some 
plants. The reticulate structiire is certainly nioro 
doubtful in regard to vegetable cells, and even in 
some animal cells what some have described as a 
network otliem have deemed only a minutely 
bubbled ciiiulsion. 

But besides the iml substance of the cell fcJiore 
are to bo seen products of various kinds, formed 
from the living matter. The coll may bo packed 
ivitb starch, or laden nith, fat, or expanded with 
imicus; it may contain coloui'ing inattei' iu various 
foims, as in the familiar chlorophyll bodies of many 
plant-cells; its stnicturo may include, os in some 
Protozoa, definitely forinecl fibrils or yet firmer for¬ 
mations of oliitin and the like j and again there avo 
conci'ctions of retained wa.«*fce and reseiwe pj’oilucta, 
soinetiiiies in the form of crystals. Not to be over¬ 
looked either is the fine ‘dust-cloud’ of minute 
grannies ^sd^ch are seen suspended in tlie clearer 
matrix, and which ajipareutly represent aggrega¬ 
tions of diverse chemical aubstancea foniied in tlie 
huilding up and breaking down of tlio protoplasm. 
As the outside of any mass is bound to be in, difFor- 
cut conditions from the inside, itia natiiml to find 
the appearance of (ILstincfc physical and cheniical 
zones in the cell-substance. Thus in many Pi'ofcozna 
the outer portion, needlessly termed * ectoplasm,’ Is 
oft^n denser and more reTmctlvo than the more 
fluid and internal stratum of the ‘endoplasm.’ Or 
this may go further, and we may have a sweated- 
off limiting cuticle, or a definitely organiseil wall 
of celUiloso in vegetable cells. Tlic cuticie may 
be further siibativntinted with aecretions of hoiny, 
flinty, limy, and other material. Even with in 
the cell a stratified stvuctnro may bo frequently 
observed, and Berthold and othei’S liavc recently 
emphaBised the existence of ftuch concentric layers^’ 
cacii characterised by its own special eefe pi de¬ 
posits, , 

Worthy of uobico, too, am the various kindB w; 
bubbles or vacuoles which occw, in tiiq,, celhAuIiT 
stance. These may bo flinrply indnfinl^, 
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corifcftinin^ swiB litpiid not protophwm, and incliul- 
iiis^ rs-al t« arnl otlier sulwtances in solution. In many 
Wutozoa tljey are * food-vacuoles/ formed hy tho 


Fig. 2. 

A, T,nibryi»ni': celh fo>m point of & joot; D, Mtt cells 

vacuolatcil. (After Sflchs.) 

buliMc^ fpf water enj^ulfed along with tlie food- 
purticIcM, round wljich tliD protof»Jftsn), shnnking 
U<^Vi\ <s{i^v>. CoTTO-R a coutoviv. li\ 

other cases they are more permanent, and leprcscnfc 
mirmte rc^ervoin? of serretod sulistance, ciiitems of 
liv-prntl\sets mv the vital uianwfaetvtre of the cell. 
I'hiaily they may he scats of special activity, >vhcrc, 
perhaps, under *^the stimulus of in i taut waste-pro- 
nucts, tlie protoplasm exhibits spasmiMUc conttat- 
tion< and expansions, and forms the so-called ‘con¬ 
tractile vRciirdea/ which in alternate dilatation and 
1mT^^ting often seem to sen e to Tcmove fluid from 
the livin^r mat tor to the exterior. 

(r) Nitdeu^.'^in the great majority of cells a 
central body of definite composition and stractute 

prewjnt which appeai-e to be essential to the life 
and lepToduction of the umt-mass, Tn mnny cases 
the nucleus well concealed, but as more skilful 
ptninbig has revealeil its presence in many cells 
wliich used to da^cribed as non-nuclcated, it is 
iTLsli to conclude loo certainly as to its absence in 
any particulftt cO-*^©. Thus ?Qmo of tho Atouota, 
'widen were formerly defined as the simplest of 
siii^ple animal organisms witboiii even a u«4ileu.s, 
Iipe been shown to possess tlicui, and the line of 
division separailog Trotozoa into Irionora and 
Endoplastica has tberefure been removed, Eiir- 
therrnore, tho rosearclies of Gniher have ahowii that 
inffhrue of the M^^Uer Protor/jii (ciliated Inhiforitviisti 
where the nucleus seems entirely absent, dex¬ 
terous staining prove its dilfnsicd presence in 
the form of numerous crannies which take on tfie 
cbaracteriatic unclear dye. Yet in some cases, 
8nch Rs the young spores of some Proto^ioa, 
the ^ate.“4t care ha.s wot yet been successful in 
proving the prc?iettco of the nuclaus, In contrast 
wiiii the.*!e cfL'iQ'n, many cells exist in which thn 
nucleus 1:4 represeuted not bv one, Vmt hj^ many 
iKidies—the so-called polynucfear state. A further 
re4i['r\’e renuirejsj to l;o liioile, that it is to a iargo 
extent an liytK>tIie''is that all deliaitti ceuUul 
inrio-surcH should he slumped together iimler the 
one title of nuclea^. It in rather probnlde that in 
thb, as in otliet organic fitnietures, we have to do 
witlk vari{>ws de;'i>ce:s of development find definite¬ 
ness. 

In th«/rova also of the uucleiiR iiuiuciouft ukmU- 
hvations occur. Jri tlj0 majority of cases, indeed, 
it is uioro or less spherical, hut it may he elongRte/l, 
ciivsie^t, wetVvlAce-iibe, um\ bydu 

bmuclieih In the yiuing stages of some ova it is 
like the entire ueh, somewlmb plastic, and is pulled 
in and out in fttuudwiid movements. Iiijipurial eon- 
cUtlons, iiirthonoarc, the nuclciiR may exhibit 
peculiar deforniatious. It Is in fiLct a ^cuUarly 
sensitive find all*iia}mr(ant part of the cell, .sufferiulr 
vitU it |u degenwation, changing with it in giwth 
and divismn, 

ibe mieleus i« typicallv central, whero 
^ the pre.sidin*/ genitiK of tfio cell it shurcfs aiul 
perhap.s controls thegeneml pmtoplasniie li/c. But 
it freipiently smlfci^ dbijdacemeut both of a passive 




and active nature. In accordance with the grovtli 
of the teW it may omipy a pojiiUau dlstmctly 
nearer one of the poles, Accunndations of fat or 
mucua may push it passively to the side. Ov it nmy^ 
ac lively ebange, in i^spousD to luddeu forces of 
attraction between it and the sinTOunduig proto¬ 
plasm, in the case of some ova exliihiting a peculiar 
rotatimt, or else distinefcly Bhif ting its gi'ovinu from 
the centre toivards the periphery. 

Stnicttuc.—ln many cases, as Leydig especially 



finiteiy insulated from the suviouncling protoidaffiu, 
but is moored to the hittev hy stinncls whicri liave 
ialiinatc relation.s with both. As of the entire cell, 
so of the nuclciiH it must be said that in^ the great 
7)ifljorifcy of case.v it i.s veiy far from bein^ bomo- 
y'eneons. According to Herfc wig^>Schleiclici', oclimitz, 
jhuss, and otlicm, Jif>mo<^cjieous mwlei may indeed 
occur, but if tliey do they are we, and it must 
ahvayg liu remembcveil that the nucleus has its 
history, and may lie lof.s complex at one time than 
it is at aimthcr. To Flemmmg (1882) above all 
due tlic credit of having eliieldated the Gom\deKity 
of the nuclcufl, and the labyantluno {itniGlure to 
which he sliow'cil the clue, and to wliich hVoinmnnn 
I18ft7)l«u\ many years pToviou&ly directed special 
attention, has been studied and restudied by scores 
of expert histologists during tho last six yeai's 
(l88Sh While tucir rosnlts disagree abundantly 
on minor point?, two conclusions stand out clctu-ly 
—(1) that the nucleua has a structure like that of 
the general ceil, cou.sj.Htiii^* of lirnicr framework 
and of more Jluul intennediabc substance, and (2) 
that apart from detailed diflerenco tliore is through- 
out the world of cells a iiiarvelloiis unity of struc¬ 
ture and proeCfjH, in the iiuclous ui ropnjio and iu 
the nnclcna In action. 

In the nnclciis tho fo)lo^YiIlg parts have to be dis¬ 
tinguished ^ (11 The readily stained finuer thread- 
work, (3) an intermediate clear aubatanco filling 
lip the interstices^ (3] de/initc and nsitally globular 
formations known aaijncleoli, (<!) various granules, 
ami (6) a limiting membrane or nuclear walk 
The.se may he briefiy toucJjtfd upon in order, 

[1) 'fke Nuetcar }>*ra}navor!,: (reticnhim, trabocii- 
Inr framework, &c.).—A mere statement of the 
diirerent descrij)tioiis given of t)jis importajit part 
of tlie nucleus would carry us far hcyoiul the limits 
of this article. The most marked dilTerenco of 
opinion^ is this, that aon^c describe tho finmeivoric 
as distinctly of the nature of a network, while 
others are as emphatic in calUug it a luuch-coilcd 
hafid. A tblvd party unite hotTi views, and re¬ 
garding the nucleus as vni-iablc, (lo.scriho a reti. 
Gulum at cum tia\c and a cciUd f\Uvu\<mt at 
TJuis, according to Flemming, Piitznei', lietzins, 
Leydig, Van Beimden, cS:c., the imelear framework 
is typically a vebieulum ; according to Sfcvasburgor, 
Dal hi uni, ami Korschclt, a twisted ribbon is tlie 
only or most /rerjiienD form; according tg livasrj 
and liablboth ty|les may efpmlly occur, A fu rbhor 
complication has Iwieu emphasisod hy Zacharias, 
IVItener, C’arnoy, and otliers—this, namoly, that 
he.^ii\es the readily stained Ihroadwork noted above 
(tho so-called chromatin), whether this bo in tliQ 
/min of « rcticuhuti (Pfitzner) or of a coilod ribbon 
(Ciimoy), tUore gxIhIh anotUci'—^not readily atahied 
—framework of Jicliroii|€atin. TJiis had indeed been 
vceognisetl tlioiigh not insisted on by fclie first sorics 
or iin’csrigaton?. To sum up, it is now generally 
allowed tFiafc the franioivork or thread work of the 
nucleus may exist ns a zretivork or as a coil, aud 
that It is in n sense double, consisting of readily 
gtaiimblc chroimitin on the one hand, and nnstain- 
IT on the other. It need l^ardly be 

added that os there la considerable diversity of 
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opinion as to ^vhetller given nuclei have a netted ov 
coiled fminework, there is yet greater vnrietv in 
fcJie minuter description and figurine Acc/nding , 
t-p riemming the network is finite disorderly, hut 
Kanher, Ley dig, and othova have described distinct 





Fig. 3,—(After Carnoy) r 

A, Coll and typical nucleus; n, alight membrane : &, radiating 
protoplaamic network! c, \vftll of nucleus; d, pkama of 
luickiis; fi, nuclear coil. 

D, Nucleus at rest, showing network. 

0, Nuclous before cllvision, showing colled filament. 

radial structure; according to some the nucleltv coil 
is endless, while others describe it as divided into 
portions; and >vhen wc descend to such subtleties 
of observation as the intimate structure of the 
threndwork or the relations between cbvoniabiii 
and achvoniatin, the diversity is so great that it 
seems desirable here to leave such iiiinutife nii- 
touched. 

^ (2) The Inianfiudicde Kudmr Snhstuyioe, —Be¬ 
sides the nuclear olomeiits of delinito form, wdiat- 
ever tliat form may precisely be, all investigators 
describe an intermediate substance of variable 
consistence, usually semi-liquid, amorphous and 
striicturoloss, but with line granules. It is a clear 
uiistainable ‘plasma’ filling up the chinks, bub 
nothing defiinto is known as to its composition. 
(3) The nndeolus which lies within the nuclciifi 
varies greatly in size and position, and more than one 
are very gonorally pre.senfc, Flemming has delincd 
them as ‘portions of the nuclearsubstanco, distinct 
ill structure from network and ])la.sma, definitely 
limited and smoothed, always rounded in outline, 
usually suspended in tlie network, but often inde¬ 
pendent of it.’ But wiien the minute structure 
and the relation of nucleoli to nuclear framework 
are inquired into, or the question of physiological 
1 - 6 lo raised, very groat diversity of opinion is found 
to obtain. (4) Bodies dillerent in appearance from 
nucleoli may occur inside the nuclena, but of these 
little is known. ( 5 ) The wall which bounds the 
nucleus seems to be a true integral part of the 
latter, but disanpeara at the beginning of division. 

[d) The Ccli‘Watl, —In the older conception of 
the cell, which was practically that of a closed 
bag, the wall of tlie cell Jigured very jirominenbly. 
But Nrtgeli showed (1845) that some vegetahlo 
cells wore destitute of walls, Leydig (1857) do- 
hTicv\ ihe ceB m veapect to aiBystanee, 
and others tlesciibed naked Protozoa, and the 
pTOgresB of the ‘protoplasmic movement’ led to 
the abandonment of tlie position that the wall was , 
a necessary or important part of the cell. In i 
many cells, indeed, a limiting layer is voiy clearly I 
present, and a sheath or cyst is especially charac¬ 
teristic of passive cells. Plant-eella tu'o abnosfc 
always distinguished by the possession of a liniit- 
iiig wall, of definite chemical composition, consist¬ 
ing of what is known as cellulose. An analogous 
wall occasionally occurs round animal cells- In 
tlie latter, however, the membrane is usually n 
comparatively slight thing, and may aiiso ( 1 ) 
108 


from an aggregation of the threads and knots of 
the framework; ( 2 ) as a cuticle or capsule formed 
from the 7 Jiatri.v or gi'oijud substance; (3) from a 
combination of botli tlie.se elements. Leydig lias 
shown that in r very wide series of animal cells 
the ineiiibrnne, such ns it is, is penetrated by small 
but definlto pores. It is very important further 
to reniciuber that both in plants and anlnialB the 
cells are in a great number of coses connected with 
one another by intercellular biidges of protoplaam, 
and arc in imwise to bo tliought of as msed bags. 
The coll-wall of plants, wliicli, be it again noted, 
iH a definite chemical substance, grows in extent 
and thioknes-s by an intricate organic process, in 
tho courae of which new infinitesimal elements 
form apparently as intercalations between the old. 
Tho growth is in verv inoiiy cases far from uni¬ 
form ; pits, ridges, and manifold kinds of sculptur¬ 
ing thus appear, and give rise to numerous detailed 
variations. The formation of new boimdai'ics when 
a coll divides is a question of much ditliculty ; but 
in plant, and apparently in some animal cells, tho 
formation of a ‘ cellular plate ’ is one of the lo-sb 
ovonts in the dividing' pvocei^s. 

III. Phi/siologu of the Cell .—Wlieii the entire 
organism is simply a cell, as in most of the Proto¬ 
zoa and Protopliyfca, all the vital processes which 
in higher forms havo their scat in special seta of 
cells, knoivn as tissues and organs, are of couisa 
discharged by the unit-mass. Thus a unicellular 
organism like the Amceba takes in energy as food 
ill nutrition, works it up into living matter in 
digeation and assimilation, and expends it again 
in contraction and locomotion. An in any higher 
organism tho oxygen required for the chemical 
breaking up of tho iwotoplosmic niolcctiles, the 
nil* for the vital flame, is taken in by tho absorj)- 
tion known as rcsplraliou, and the waste carbonic 
acid gas is in an essentially similar way got rid 
of. Further, more solid ‘ashes’ of the vital com¬ 
bustion are formed in the Amoeba and in other 
actively living cells, and may pass out in oxcro- 
tion along with tho refuse of unusable food- 
niaterial. The absence of a circulating fluid, of 
digestive glands, nerves, sense-organs, lungs, 
kidneys, and the like, does not m any way 
restrict the vital functions of a unicellular organ¬ 
ism. All goes on as usual, only with greater 
chemical complexity, since nil the different pip- 
cesses have out a unit-nia 8 .s of protoplasm in 
which they occur. Tho physiology of imtependenb 
cells, instead of being very Bimpfo,. must oe very 
complex, just becaiiee structure or diffeientiatioa 
is all but absent, It ia, however, possible to ex¬ 
press the manifold processes in a comparatively 
simple way by rcmenibeiing what Claude Bernard 
was one of tho fiiBt clearly to emnliasise, that 
vital processes jiuist be really only twofold— 
building u |3 and breaking down of living matter. 
Oil the one hand the protoplasm or real liring 
matter is being liy a series of chemical niocesses 
built up or constnicted; on tho other Imiul, in 
activity it is breaking down or being destroyed. 
Tho income of food or energy is, at the expense 
t)i tbe tvs^ivdot wgTvwiam, gradunUy mto 

more and more complex and unstable compounds, 
until tho geinilno most complex and more un¬ 
stable living matter itself is reached. On the 
opposite side, with liberation of energy in tlie 
form of work, this living matter breaks down 
into simpler and simpler compounds, until only 
the work, the Avoste products, and boat remain as 
the equivalent of the income of energy or food on 
the other side of the life-equation. On the one 
hand there are coustnictiye processes^ oh the otimr, 
destructive; chemical syntliesis and chemical die- , 
Bolutioii is another expression of tlie cont^aa|^j.‘ 
Avliile the tAvO sets of processes are in more'niod^Jrn 
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liiTiguagG t-e-Micctively tennert analiolisiii and kata* 
Ix^lRni { E<ee PiiOTorLASM). 

IJiit rnily a few cells cniiiparatively speaking, 
live a free anil independent life. The majority ave 
coin|»onetit clcnientH ii\ kigUev \m\tves. In tlieife 
tke (irij^ntial many-sidedness of fimction is more or 
le^ts Ic^t, or at * anyratc in abeyance, and that 
exactly in propin tion tu their ilcgren of siihordinn- 
tinii. "Even in irnlMdiuil cells there is a tendency, 
olivionaly Avitliin narrow towards dillereii- 

tjation—that is, to the re&tiiction and specialisa¬ 
tion i»f certain iKarta for certain functions. But 
when the cells lorm oknicnU of a larger whole, 
the divHoii of lahonr Vmds full otVect. I'vom 
jiiv^ition and other condilions the cells cease to he 
imifniiii or iiit:ta|phorically iiutny-sided. Certain 
Hits prt*'loniiiiat« in coiitniclilifcy‘ othem in irilta- 
hility, (Jt I lei's in Heerction, others again in storage, 
and ‘‘O on. In such coses one function piedoniinatejj 
<wer the others, which arc siihordiiiiate or only 
dormant pCHsibiliiies. Thus orke muscle-cells, 
Tierv^e-colte, glandular cells, fat*cells, and the like, 
Conioared with Amcnhic, those cells imisb have u 
»iin|itcr j they iiiiiy have gained in eoni- 

plcxity of stmetui-c, hut*have lost in nmiiif old ness 
of function. The aggregation of hiuiilav cells, 
TiHuatly with one predoimnaTit liahit or function, 
results in the ionnation of tb^siies, and the dis- 
eiission of the different sets may well he refened to 
Llic article Hi5iTOL0Gy, 

One general physiolo^cal fact may, howercr, 
he rch^ired to which will greatly assist in under¬ 
standing the life both of independent cells and 
of those which form the elements of tisanes, A 
survey of the unii'urganisniH, Loth among plants 
imd animals, reveals the existence of three well* 
marked ph^ea. Some cells are empliatieally 
active, etjuippcil with motile Ire^lics (cilia or 
dagella), and obviously liberal in tliciv expeiidi* 
ture of energy. Others aro just the revei-se of 
this, emphatically passive, wrapped up in tliem* 
selvc5< niid witliout motile processes, obviously 
economical in llioir expenditure, coiiworvative of 
their iiic<jnic. A tiiird set fi>rm a mean between 
xhese two cxtrcmcii, arc neither encysted like the 
]a_tb‘r* nr>r Ift^hcd like tlio fonnor, but furniabed 
witli the relatively slow-moving processes cliarac* 
terirjtic of Anuul>a>, and living in a cit( lucdia be¬ 
tween activity and passivity. TJic.se three ty[>e.s 
may bo^ tcriued respectively ciliated, encysted, and 
aniceboidi or active, iiasisive, and iiiodoiate. Tiiat 
these typcH generally eomspoml to the tliree 
great divbiiuns of the Protozoa shows that tliey 
Tcpretseut the three main pi^T^lhiUtki, of cellular 
iile. Aoiv in the very >simplcfit forms all tlio tliree 
phases occur in one life-bistury j no Htcii has, as it 
>\ere, Ixien taken in any imc of the three direc- 
tiuiw ; the primitive celh are in a state of nhvrto- 
logical iiuliHereacc. What ha'» happened in the 
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Fig. 4.-Ph(isfr3 of Ccll-lifo. (Aftet GctlJes.) 

higher cI^’sca of Protozoa — Infiisorifins, Gre- 
garuuiL, PhizojiOils—that one phase has been 


accentuated to the more or less moi’ked sub* 
ordination of the otlievs. Not that the cmpliatio 
adoption of one line of cell-life excludes the others; 
they may in fact occiii’ as teniporaiy stages, or qs 
patuological deyiatioiw. 

But while siniple ubsevvation is siiificioiit to 
establish the existence of a cycle of phases in 
the life of pi'iiiiiHve cellular orgauisins, such as 
Protom^X((y and the existence of three main lines 
of specialisation among the Protozoa, the imporb- 
nnee of this conception of a 'cell-c\mlc' becomes 
increased and justified when the facts aro con* 
bidcred pkysiolugically. If we start from a simple 
cell, such m au Animba, it is evident enough, from 
w'liat has been already” said ns to tho twofold 
nature of all vital processes, tliat the principal 
physiological i>ossibilities are the three phases 
above indicated. On the one hand, with pro 
pondemiice of inconio ovci* expenditure; of con 
structive over destructive clianges, of anabolism 
over katnholisiii, the cell must tend to hecu]no 
larger in aize, more weighted wibli stored material, 
more slnggish or Tmissive in habit, and more 
rounded in fonm But if the reverse take place, 
tile cell will tend to become less bulky, more 
active or locomotor in habit, and more elongated 



f'igt 6.-^Profoinyxft 
1, (siicysted; 2, divUirng; a, ispoios escaping ns clUfitcd borllts, 
«\to 4, aawjVioiu •, 6, < phiivni>dV\im' fioin 

of niaufboid cclh. 

in fomi. The sweated-olF cyst of the fonnev, 
the motile processes of the latter, are expres¬ 
sions of exactly enpoaite constitutions and eondi- 
A third physiological poasibiUty remaim, 
that namely of continuing in a position of average 
etpnhbrium lietw'ecn income and exponditure, Ijq. 
tween anabolism and kataholiam, in a middle ^Yay 
botwcoii the fitful fover of extreme ciliaticd activity 
arul the sluggash sleep of cnc^^sted ijnsaivity. 

Aow if wetakc these two facts—the existence 
of a primitive cycle through ’whicli cells Lend to 
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Fig. c.-'rii« Cy«k of C(jll-lifo: 

«, ciicystMl; 4 cnt«tal j «, mntobolil; d, plosinoJinl. 

liaw; and tUo existence of tinoc imin vlvysioloaicsil 
pussibihtiea M-likli lio behind the cycle-'.vd ave in 
a UcUor position to nnderstflnd both the elmnL'cs 
o-xhihitcd 111 noinml und patiiologlcal cwuUtions 
liy ladividmil celhs, and tlie vntioiis foinifi of colls 
as they occur in the tissues of the Jiigber organ isms. 

IIU.S faslied celfs such as those of the windpipe of 
maiiminlH, the skin of many lower worms, the 
inside of a Hydra, the male clGinenta of iiiost 

nlllc. oinphabiBO oiio 

}i I suipnsing to 

liiid tliat m certain conditions they may link 
down into the anunboid type, o/again, tho 
.lumboid character of young ova, preceding the 
more passive and oncystod condition of the mature 
'«B»-oyclo’ a moatiiahuul 
11?“ ., •• }” avUIlciai stimulus of 

iniioiis kinds has been shoivn to nmk© colls 
Rss from one phn^ to onotlior of tlio niimitivo 

sanip^rav^iT'®^'®^ l»3riible to all. ^ In tho 
Kanie naj the prepondovance of cellulose in cells 
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encysted is a natural character of the passive 
plants, and the iuHliGnthed cells of many animed 
tissues ]nay he siinilaily expressed as an exhihitioii 
the sa?7ie passive pJiase. Ihife it is enough iwixj 
to point out the ^lossibiliby of classifying and in¬ 
terpreting the various cells composing the tissues 
of higher organisms in terms of an original life¬ 
cycle, or deeper still in tonns of those twofold pvo- 
to])lasiiiic possibilities which lie heliiiul all forms 
and phases whether of cells, tissues, or organLsim 
themselves. This conception of a coll-cycle is duo 
to Geddes (see Bibliography at end of article), 
Cdl-divlsion,—-\^\vin the vital processes are so 
related that in come and uphnilding exceed ex¬ 
penditure and dissolution, tho cell must obvioiislj’^ 
accumulate capital and increase in size. In some 
cases tho coll may expand into relatively gigantic 
propertioiiB, as in the alga Botnidiuui and in 
mmiy^ ogg.s. Growth, however, brings a nemesis 
with it, this namely, that the mass to he kept alive 
increases more rapidly than tho surface through 
whicli the vital processes are accomplished. In 
spherical colls the former increases asi the cube, 
the latter as the squaie of tlio radius. The bigger 
tho cell gets, the inore dillicult do its conditions 
of life become. The supplies of food and oxygen, 
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A, Llfc-liisfcory ofunicelUilar plant (Pro/ococciis): i, encysted \ 2, 
qnittlnf^' ita cell | a, ciliated ; i, qiUosccnt ; 6 an<l 0, dividing. 
D, Ltfo-liistory uf Ainccbn: 1, Diioysted; 2, CHCaxnng; 3, fl’cc; 
4, dividing; 5, Preo lirtlf with vocuolc v, iniclous and food- 
pftTtleles/; 0, encysting nnew, >1 and 6 inay also reprosenfc 
tlio union of two AiJicebiE (conjugation). 

the means of accomplishing purilication ami the 
like, cannot keep pace wUli tho growth of the 
living mass if the surface increase only at a 
much less rapid rate. A limit of growth‘is thus 
reached, TJie cell must stop growing, or go on 
growing at an increasing j-isk, or in some way 
restore ,tho balance between mass and surface, 
This last course is ^ Gie one most frecpiently 
exhibited—the cell divides. However this may 
he elTectcd, tlio rc.siiLt is in all coses tho same 
—namely, the reduction of mass, and corre- 
spondiiig increase of .surface. Like other organ¬ 
isms, the ccll-orgaui«jn repioducas at its limit 
of grow til. This rationale of coll-di vision, duo 
especially to Herbert Spencer, is obviously clearest 
in reference to free-living cells like Protozoa, 
Protophyta, blood-corpuscles, reproductive cells, 
and tlie like, but tho general principle holds good 
throughout. 

It is evident, however^ tliat such considorationa 
as tlie above go to justify rather than to oxidaiii 
cell-division, They show why the cell ought to 
divide, nob how ib docs. Tho real mcchanlbin of 
the process is still a riddle. In ibs very simplest 
expressions, indeed, the riddle may he partly road. 
In a simple and primitivo Protozoou like JSchizC' 

? cn(J5, the probopinsm seems literally to break, 
rregular fiaauios appear, os well they might if a 
condition of unstable vital equilibiiimi lias been 
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reached, and portions of the substance are cleft 
apart from the main mass. From such a case 
to tho separation of multiple hudi*, wliicli are 
little moi’e than over/lowinge of too Inigc a 
cell, or to the commoner occurrence of simple 
budding, is no great step. The diliicuUy begins, 
however, when we consider the ordinavv cell- 
division, wJiich appeal's in moat cases as a deliber¬ 
ate and orderly xiroce&s, iuchiding a wGll-defined 
series of unclear changes. As to^ the mechanic9 
of this process only a few suggestions of moment 
have been made. Thus Platner points out that 
the explanation niiisfc lie in terms either (1) of 
chemical proccascs influencing the cellular sub- 
stance, or (2) of i>i'otoidasinic uiovcmeiib due to 
the above or to external inlluences, or (3) of 
unknown molecular and attractive forces. He 
liimself finds the condition of nuclear division to he 
in part a streaming movement of the protoplasin, 
such as is familiar in many Protozoa, and would 
regard the division of the pioiopla'iiir as a purely 
inecliaiiical proce.'ss. In Jus studies on protoplnsniic 
mechanics, Berthokl lias also attacKed tliis in¬ 
tricate problem, but more in relation to the nature 
uf the dii’iding partitions than with refcvenco to 
the forces afc work. Professor Van IJenedeii, who 
lias done so much in working out the details of 
eell-diviaion in the ovum, has in a rcconb paper 
(1887) expressed liimself as follows in regard to 
the deeper problem : * All the intenial inovoiuenta 
which are associated w'ith the ccllulai* division 
have their immediate cause in tho contractility of 
fcJie fibres of tiie reticular protoplasm u’hieJi form 
two antagonistic groups.' All that ono can at 
present conclude is that the process vepresentsj aa 
above noticed, a x^liypiologicai necessity, and that 
it takes place m ^ connection witli_ very intricato 
physical and cliettiical changes within the cell. 

ilodes of “.After abstracting tho 

rare occunencc of almost niQcliauical raptures 
and of overflow buds, vniious modes of orderly 
division remain to be noticed, (a) The cell mav 
give off a bud, usually smaller than itself. Witn 
this a portion of the nucleus is usually associated, 
as in many Protozoa; or the processes may occur 
apart from demonstrable nucleus, in the common 
yeaat-plant. (A) Division into two is by far tho 
most frequent mode of multiplication, and occui's 
all but universally. In a small miuonty of ca.<jca 
the division is accompliflhed rvitlioiit any intricate 
nil cl ear change, the cell heing in an nppaveiitly 
simple way divided into two, with half of the 
nucleus in each daughter-cell, Such divisions are 
said to be ‘clireet.' In moat coses tho luicleua, 
apparently taking tho initiative, umlorgoos a atiik- 
ing series of orderly changes before tho division is 
perfect. This is the commonly observed condition, 
and such divisions are termed ‘ indhect,' (o) But in 
many coses tho division ocgiii's in a veiy diflel'ent 
way, being not single but multiple. From oilo 
coll more than two (laughLer-cells arise simultane¬ 
ously, and tliat not by external cleavage, but by 
internal multiplication. Such a mode pf multipli¬ 
cation is termed endogenous division or ‘free’ cell- 
formation, and is well seen in many Fungi and 
Algm, It limy be compared with tlie ordinary 
n’oe(5ss by defining ib os division taking place in 
imited space and time, Binc(3 the daughter-cells 
arise within tho motlicr-ccll, and Hiimiltaneously, 
not successively, It is, in many cases at least, pre¬ 
ceded by the raiiid di^daion of the nuclei, to fonn 
centres round each of which protoplasmic material 
then becomes aggregated. In a few cases, Arnold' 
has deacribod a peciiliai’ brcakuig up of the nucleus 
which he called fr^mentation, 

Kcfri/olcmm8,—(mG^ of the most beautiful rcBulta 
of recent histology is the demonstration of thei 
general unity of process which obtains in vthe 
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fli'vkiort of celh. AVhctJier the htOfkct 

of invi?--ti-Mtii>ii }>6 the poHen-colL uf a plnut, the 
;^Uv hf a tw^wlc, the dcvelopiiiK ovuin, or the 
LOfiKili of ft tumour, the fuiuo of ordirmry 

indirect divii<hui uiav he oh^rved tc take pmeo 
f^iuiilnr jiiict. This, though bnt 



H.—>S:tnirc.^ of Txajjsvorit; DivTsiow ; 

1, '2j &, Vri Uie. ot ^ V, 3", 4\ 5', in 

tliij eJ«tUnJU9 of Jily. (Aft<ir iiacfiirUuc.) 

I A natural coiiHe/iiiericQ of connium descent nnd 
iJimilar eondidoji-*, is not without its nmrvel ’\vlieii 
the complexity of the process (s<;e lielow) receives 
dtie Goiishleration. Even in detail there is m 
utmetiiral a>i well as in physiolo^dcftl clmn^^cs ft 
docp'-'?cate<I unity of hrocess. Ihib ^vliile the 
essential sinij7ari(V of ail nf Mm|tlo M'liilirect' 
divt'iinn must }>e alloivcMl, it h- i^nlv foir to rcco^^- 
iijse that in dctaiis vejy niaiii/oh) vflriflfcions 

occur. Kveii in those Protozoa where the nuclear 
ch'AHjJe^ divvr^ioii Utwa Iwiew iullDWiid, coR^rvdev- 
aide I liverMitycjf detail oldaiiH i nor, M’itJiin Eisdngle 
geima do the uva of two dUleveiit snccicH o£ thread^ 
worm {yl^rrtrss) divide in o.Yftctly the sftiiio Muon. 
Bwl ptwim lUa detJvUcd 

w!e.‘tlier theso occur normally and constantly, or oa 
they often do atypically and arhitTavily, it is 
nccesi«arv^ now to no lice the general steps usually 
oiw^rvoa in cdl-divLston. 

AVc have alremly dcKcrihctl the iiuclcns na con. 
sistiiip of a refulily ^tainable {chr' 0 Mirift?i} network 
or riolmu, and of another auhstaiico (ar>-callcil 
which does not ntaiu so dec id v. As 
a tijclifuinarj'- to division, the nucleus nwes its 
liefiirite houmlarv, and tho eliroiiiatiu threadtj no 
longer exhibit the rogiilAr they li/ive 

vi'hcn at rest, Tlie tin cads form an irregular 
vrcftih, Find as llio loops break, tliuir arraiigeiueiit 
IK coiupaiahlc to a star tu wUicU the open cuds of 
the lcH>]FS are directed outwaiiL, and the clo.sefl ondn 
Re in tin? coiitnc. Jly T/iorcmotit this 

po^iihiu it^ TcYcrscd, the lo(»ps gather iuto two 
groups^ \v]jich lie wiOi their ojren mids tuwftrsly ojjc 
anotuer in the uuddle, MeauwMlG, tU« aclumnatiu 
olcineiitT also cxliilub regular amiugcuicnt, forniiny 
line Mtreuks i'tretehmg fruiu the ceiitve towavda the 
luid cxUildtiug m apiK'aYiuicc whicli is often 
to in paved Ui a ^^triatevl spuidlc. At the two 
■ of tiis tell the <jraijiile?j of the general prutopiasiu 



Ftg. P.—Typical Wvisioii of NudeuB. 
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iiw aJ-wj nggrcfcate*! into n couple of aUr-like 
iigurcs. iJie cJironiatin loops now diverge fftrfcUer 
mill fitrthet fmia tl«i centre, till thev reach anotii- 
tion at the respective poles. A doiildo chromatin 
^itar iiiaj[ tlieii he ohiserved, one at each pole, not to 


be ill aiiv wav confused with unsidwtantial poi/tr 
stars previonslv mentioneih Soon after tins stage 
is reached, the*'real celhdivision _occm’.s IJiej)ro- 
toploaia ciuistricta across the middle oi the ceiy 
niul the divLion ia accomplished. lu plant-col m, 
and apparently in some aniuiftl coils also, the 
division of tlie protoplasm w accoiiiuanied by tho 
ioiTuatiou of a collid/ir jdate, iv])ic)i h(?und.‘:) the 
open aiirfncoa of the two ilaughtcr-eehs, nibhov 
without ccibilar plate, tiic result is the forniftfcioii 
of t\vo dyLU.ghtei’-cells,_eacli with half of tlic original 
nnolens, lint this is not all, the half nucleus 
formed after the (ibavc foshfoii Jias to he I'coori* 
stnicted into fcho original Tearing form, A ftovica ijf 
yetrogvossivu s:%tagcs oc<iui, in the couvsq or which 
the nucleus passe-s from star to wreath, and from 
wreath into the typical network or twisted cod, 
In some etwes tlie ktei>» of locoiistrucrioii seoui fco 
correapuinl very closely lo the vwiowft of the 
AJiforedent nplJieakii3g- 

Vcot/i .seems tolerably certain* as Weis- 
mann and others hare suggostcil, that the unicob 
lukr Protozoa are in the gi'ent nuijoriby of cft>ses 
pvacticallV immovtal. These siiuple organisms have 
no »body ^ to keep up, h\ tlieir functions they appear 
U) he continually self-veciipornlive, and excent 
fi'Oiii eiilirciv abnoi'jnal coiubtiDus mc'ii celL pi'ob' 
nhly lUiVQV ilie. The pool in whicli they live may 
diy’ up for over, or othoi' onimala may swallow amt 
(ligCRC them, bub .such casualties are very clUtoreiit 
from natural death. They may indefid lose thoir 
imliviibiality by iloubling m division, or tho vvhole 
cell may break up into spores, h\it whei'e there is 
nothing to he buned we can hardly apeak of death. 
It seetna in fact ju.sfciliablc to saj'that deatli began 
with the ioTTjiftricin a maiiy-ccHcil Irndy. Kvon 
thoi'C, a certaiii anujunt of'humovtality may bo 
claimed for tlje repi'otluctive cells, which, becoming 
separate from the paroafc^ oj^mnjsjii, procoe<l to 
(Tn ide into a body which will oi course cvoutiially 
die, btital'^o into inproiluctivo cel la, which, as aoinc 
of them ftt least will form agiuii fresh ovganisn^H 
ami rOiuodiictive cells* may bo said to he niiks in 
a cDjjtijiuoii 5 a/id irnniortftl cellular cliaiii. Ilut 
leaving aside the leally iiiiiiiortal Protozoa, ami tho 
fogically immortal sitccc.ssful lepiddiictivc oJemouts, 
it must he nlluweil that colls, like m-gauisms, die. 
And that not only with the bodv as a wliolo, but 
l)y themselves, (/citairi superficial cells arc con- 
I stantly being hmriieil ofl' and replaced by others j 
1 the red bUnxl-covpuscles bveak »!> in the lluid; 
otlieuj betioine liardenetl in death into the 
‘umuuuiiicd’ cclU of bupiiOTlhig and opidcnnic 
structures; otlieiti surrciuler tlieiiificlveH into nmens 
nr in the cj^ittvon of lassoes tis in tho Ctolcntovatos; 
other;* practically die auay into fat and. resowo 
urodiicts, or nia}^ in manifold ways degenorate. 
Many auriace.s, especially In secrobing reidiwm of 
tbo body, exhibit coiifciimnl death of coils, and 
regenoratioii by the division of the Kivvivovs. 

lY. Model'll Anficd of iho Study of the CdL-^ 
With the iiiiprovonieiifc of appliances and the per- 
foDtiTig pf staining methods, tlje ntiulyof iho ecU 
has ^^ithill late years hecomo at nnec more accuviUo 
and more complex, On the one hand, the laboiivs 
or tim early hiatofogista arc being amplihed and 
coTvoboruted wnth ceaseless industry, Tho forms 
of eeUu in difeeiit auimalB ami tissues, the 
mirintias of tlieir structure, the pi ccesacs observed in 
tUciY nmltipUoation, are being each year niDro arul 
fiiorc porfectly invcstfoated. On the ofciicr hand, 
tuc cmphasi's %Yhich has been laid on the pro- 
fopiftsm IS finding expression in nmueroiis attempts 
to explain the fonns andplmsos of cell-Jifo in teriiis 
of the underlying urotopliianiic clmngag, and such 
investigations as tlioso which seek to discloso the 
luechamcs of cell-division and ovuiivscgineiitatiom 
tJie conditions of celluiav.Qipiilihiium and change. 
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flr the chemiHfcry of the various oaitw, mark the 
limit and liiph-water mark of cellular hiology. 

Practical To gain apreliminmyaciiuamt- 

^iiice with tliQ cell, the student should examine with 
a good jiiicroscope—(1) Pvee cells as seen in nniccl- 
lular plants, such as yeast, green mould, Biinple 
algfc, or in pollen grains, S:c.] in iiiiicellmar 
animals like Avifckh Paranucciuhij VorticcUa; in 
the elements’ of the blood; in the ova of animals, as 
found in spawn of frog, (2) Simple vegetable 
tissues os seen in root-hairs, transparent leaves, 
epidermis of plants, mid common fresh-water algro 
like Spirogijra; siniplG animal tissues readily ob¬ 
tained from frog, earthworm, Hydra, and the like. 
Foi’ research in details of structures, staining and 
.section-cutting must be resorted to. 

LUeyamre.^{l) For history, sqc Biolouy, Histology, 
^[oaPHorx)OY, Protoplabm ; M'lCendriok, On the Modo'n 
Cell'iheoyy {1888); Dryadalo, Protoplasmic Tkeorp of 
Xt/e(1874). 

(2) For structui’o of oell nnd process of division, con¬ 

sult Hrat inodorn text-books of histology, such ns those of 
Brass, Fol, Frey, Klein (English), Leydig, Rauvior. 
and Stdhr. For reoanfc researolies, see Journal of Uopal 
Microscopical Society, As one research is rapidly super- 
sotling another, detailed references need not be given, 
Forgonoral bibliographyiSee Professor il'Kendriolds paper 
(above); for uudeus, Van Bambekc, Plat actud de nos 
Oonmissances 8ur ht atmeture du Not/aii (Gand* 1886); 
for ccll-dlvisLoik, 'Wnldcycr, *Uber Karyokinoso,’ArfAii’. 
/. Anat, 11 , Fht/sioL (1887); for the vegetable cell in par¬ 
ticular, Ziinmorinaun, * Bic Moipliologio nnd Pbysiologio 
dor PdanzenzelLo,' ydieiiek’s JIandbuch d, Botanik (1887)i 
See also Professor Carnoy’a coll journal, La. Cellule, The 
JMomoirs, whicli will always be classic in the history of 
coll-lore, both in tlioinsGivos ami on account of the 
fethuwlvi-B they vdll bt 

ing and those to which they chiefly refer; Van JBoneden, 
Jlechcrches sur la Maturation de VCKu/f Ac. 11883); 
Flemming, ^eli^suhstanh iind Zcll-thciluKKj (1882); 
and later papers in Archiv. f. mikr, Anatomie; From- 
maun, Untevs, ilher Siruhtur, Lehenso'seheinungen und 
Rcakiionen Ihicrkchev 'und jflamlichci' Zdlen (1884); 
O. and li Horfcwig, Beitrd'je zur Morphologic dev Ztllen 
(1875-88); Loydig, and Oewehe (1885), nnd pra- 

vioua works; Straaburger, Zellbildunj und Zelhlkdlung 
(Jeun, 3d. od, 1^80). 

(3) For genoral physiology, consult first Foster’s Physic 

ologpt cliap. i., then general works on physiology of 
plants and aniiimla—e.g. Sachs’ Text-hook of Botany 
Lectures on the Physiology of PlantSi also Tines’ simtlar 
work (1887), Hermann’s JLandbuch der PhysiologiCt A:c, 
Further, Ilorberb Spencer’s Principles of Biology; P. 
Geddes, Ulefltatfiineut of the Cell-theory,’ Proc. Boy, Soc, 
Pdin. (1883); M. Foster’^ article‘Physiology,’ Encyclo’ 
pcedia Briiannica ; Berthold, iiher Proloplasma- 

mcchanik (Leip. 1886); Schwarz, Die ^fQrpholopische 
KiuZ cheoiische ZusammCnsetzung des Proloplasnxas (^Bres¬ 
lau, 1887); and the arbido Piiotoplabm. 

CellCi See Zell- 

Ccllillli Benvenuto, a celebrated Italian gold¬ 
smith, sculptor, and engraver, nnd the author of 
one of the most in tores ting autobiographies ever 
written, was horn in 1600 in Florence, a city which 
lie was forced to quit in early life through having 
taken part in ‘an affray.’ He then travelled to 
Rome, whore his skill as an artist in metal-work 
gained him the favour of the highest nobles and 
uvolntes, So anxious were his patrons to secure 
liis services tliat th^y allowed him the utmost 
license of conduct. By his own account ho was as 
expert with sword and dagger a.s with his gold¬ 
smith’s tools, and ho had apparently no scruple in 
murdering or maiming any w^hg endeavoured to 
thwart him. He states that at the siege of Rome 
in 1627 it was he who killed the ConslabTe Bourhon, 
and that he afterwards shot down the Prince of 
Orange before the cob tic of St Angelo, He stood 
for a time high in favour with Pope Clement Til -1 
but was eventually dnnginto prison for the niiiider 
of a rival goldsmith. In 15;U he was pardoned 


and set free by Paul HI., who wished him to 
engrave dies in the mint; soon afterwards, Jiaving 
spoken contemptuously of the pope’s artistic tastes, 
ho was cast into an oubliette of the castle of St 
Angelo. He escaped through Ids knowledge of the 
can tie's vaults, but was immediately recaptured, 
and was only saved from the pope’s vengeance by 
the intercesBloii of Cardinal d'Esfce. For some years 
he lived alternately in Home and Florence, !Mnntiia 
and Nap]c.s. In 1537 he wont to the court of Francis 
I. of Franco, by whom he 'svas liononrahly received, 
and for whom lie executed a golden spice box, the 
design of wdiicli, he tells uh, wms so exquisite that 
tho king ‘uttered a loud outcry of astonishment on 
seeing it,’ and ‘could not .satiate !iis eyes with 

B on it.’ In Paris he became iinmlvod in a 
t. Having lost his case, he Imd i-ecoume, os 
usual, to his dagger. ' I attacked,* lie says, ‘ the 
plaintiff W'ho had sued me, and otic evening I 
wounded him in the legs and arms so severely 
(taking cave, liow'ovor, not to kill him) that I 
deprived him of the use of both hi?? legs,’ This act 
went unpunished. Having given olfoncc, however, 
to the rcignintj favourite at tliO French court, 
Cellini returned to Florence, where lie worked 
umloi* the patronage of Cosmo de‘ I^Iedici, and 
'where he executed his moat smicessful jnece of 
sculpture, the famous bronze ‘Perseus wdth the 
head of Meihisa’ of the Loggia de'’ Lanzi. He 
hcj^n to write his autohiograpTiy in 1568, and died 
atTlorenco in 1571. 

Cellini 'was a man of vernatilo faiicy, passion¬ 
ately devoted to his art, and his technical aniU was 
siiiweme. But Itis designs 'were often feeble and 
tasteless, and lie fieoma to have had mi sound know¬ 
ledge of Imumn anatomy. He h0f9> on the whole, 
been Bomcwlmt overrated oa an artist, and has been 
creilitcd 'With the production of many heautiful 
cups and vases (such ns the ‘Cellini vase’ in the 
British Museum) wdiich were really the work of 
German silvci'smiths in the lOtli century. But lie 
has not been, and could not easily be, ovonatod os 
an author. His aiitobiogiApliy is a ^vorlc of extra- 
ordinaiy interest, ‘ From tlio pages of thin book,’ 
saya Mr Syinonds, ‘the Genius of the Renaissance, 
incarnate in a single personalifcy, leans fortli and 
speaks to us.* Thoiijgh he Jiad not the faculty 
of sGlf-criticiHin, Cellmi wms a shrewd judge^ of 
others, and had a remarkable talent for portraying 
character. His liook gives a faith/nl and a ^vender- 
fully vivid picturo of Italian society in the 10 th 
century. The animation of tlie narrative and the 
racy vigour of the style could hardly bo surpassed, 
TJic keen insight aiul nnblmshiii^^ frankness of the 
'wiiter make his work as fascinatmg to tlic atuclont 
of human character ns it is invaluable to the 
historian of the Renaissance, Cellini reveals all 
the evil and all the strengtli of hU nature, his 
vindictiveness, braggartisni, and self■'\voi^hip, no 
less than his fiery cnerg}' and pow’crful intejlcct, 
his splendid self-reliance and passionate lov^e of art. 
He is the most candid of autobiogiapliers, and lie is 
as ignorant of shame as he is camlid. An admirable 
translation of liis 'work by Mr J. A. Symonels has 
been pnblislied (1887), See also the magnificent 
monograph by Eugene Plon (1882). 

Cellular I*lanl8i it W^aa fonnerly attempted 
by De Candolle ami others to unite all the low^est 
plants destitute of vascular tissue (see Cell, and 
Histology, Veoktadle) under the general title 
Ccllnlarcs, as opposed to the Vascularcs, including 
all the higher plants. Although this dassification 
is long di 3 Ui<ed, the term ‘ collular plants* is often 
familiarly employed to distingiusli the Fungi, 
AlgoG, Lichens, Characeifi, Liverworts, and Mosses 
(q,v,) from the h^hcr or vascular cryptogams— 
Feriig, Hoi'setails, Lycopodiaceoc and Sela^nollein,' 
and Ifloeterc. See Tiiallophytes, Vegetable 



CELLULOID 

Knr.Dn^ E'r fi-'llnlar ti.-.ne, i-ee also CELl, 

Hi^ToLOfJV, Vkuktabt^e. 

CeUiiloW.orrARKf:stNE, 
first itiftde Jiv ^Ir A. Parity of LUimoJifia't' 
or 1850 It clii«tlv consists of a aolutiofl of 
m.n-mtkon (lAroxVlm). o-' of svliat is newly t o 
Smo thwo, aiwl oft. A vmicty of it can lo marto 
wUU mtocvUn and caniplior It tcaemlJos ivory, 
hom/f-irtofsc-hcll, on;l hor.lcnc*I imlia-nililjer, as 

rc^r/ls or.rtoin.pr^l ^,y treating ColliJoso 

(fl.vA from swell vcgetablB materials as cotton or 
y]Hv'wa‘'te, rags, jiaiitr mofcer!)’ Iiaff-stntf, or pa^r 

il^If ivin.’ a^niaVro of one of.strong nitne 
af\4 aw\ toar vavts of atTona *nlpl\unc aevd. It is 
(vnesnient to call the protluct .so obtained pyro-M - 
lin. nlthongh the two things are not quite idcuticnl. 
Tbe rJistillate obtained hy (li.stilliJig wood naphtha 
with chloride of lime is nswl as a solvent ror 
the nyroXvUa, VuV other solvtwle, R'loh M witm- 
benwl or aniline, ami sonic caninlior are yided «nh 
fuAvMvtwae. When the ejcce-sa of sidvelit w reuioiert 
from t^pyro-vrlin, it is mixed with a con-sideralde 
onanlitv of castor-oil or eotfon-seed oil, and made 
into a tfonglv or paste ivetween heated rolDw- lot 
a hard ciiiipoiiiKi the quantity of oil should be less 
than the pvroxyUn, iot it mifi it glmuUl he 
ffrenter, Chlomh of nilplmr h sonietime? mlilea to 
tXia yiU ^Vhf 2 ll (%rticlcfl nmilQ uf colluloia aro in a 
TiMtiftllv maunfactuted stT.te, tiUoy soaKcd m 
nf oT oJiforitlii ot hiHG to_ rcHiorc 


ULU 'a H'-lt 4^1. was---- - 11*' 

TiMtiftllv maunfactuted stT.te, tiUoy soaKcrt m 
li 5 u)pK 7 He «/ ^,'irlttm or oJiforidii oi hine to rcniorc 
any trtice of solvent, whicli ivouid render tlieni apt 
to link if alien ed to remain. Ccliuloid is of a 
iwmnfvbivt eomhwstihle natnre nnlws thcBuhslances 
mi^d to colour it are Buck ^ will iientraliwe tins, or 
&r)ute iioii-cotnkii.''til;Ie elieniicala tiin^tate 
of Bocla for example, i& c4tleil b) it, 

Pr()pertl€sft?id Uses. —CV)liilnid lia.9niany vaiiiniile 
prapert H is litiff or pale kro^vn in colour, hut 
it can malic as white as ivon% wbicli it nmcli 
T&JaemhiPrs, »fT inanufftctnrcd in a transparent Btatc- 
It enu be nunilded or pressed into my fonn, and 
tumcik planed* nr carved, Neither the atmofipueio 
nor water nilt-rts it It is eJftf tie nud can he imitcd | 
by it’* ovvn crniejit, Tn a plustie condition Cfilluloiil | 
can be spread on textile Mbricp, or it may be made 
as banl m ivory, for'which it ^ largely used as a 
BiVh'wddinWa* piauo.kcv.i, nniV coTnns 
arenimleof it, the latter two iirtiok's cytenshdy. 
It can Ik* colon red to reprewnt amlhpr, ttiTtmi^eshelU 
or maUcljite. In iniitation of red coral ib liflR been 
a ^'oiLd pl<?al usetl for juWoky. like vulcanite, 

' which ife exeolAm dwrahiUty Imt exceeds in price, 
it lias vt'iT niimerniifi miplications, ’We need only 
mcidion hnibh-hack^*, kiiife-handks, hiittons, na;j- 
kin'riugvi, eanl-ciLsc'», tlamhlcs, anil dolls. It ls 
useful U)r opljoal iu^Unment^ niul for some i?ttrffic5al 
ii\^tran\ents. One of tho Xwmt recent applications 
of it I ■? for ^liivt fmntM and rolharH. T!iO mu nu fact are 
of celluloid, aklion^jli an EuLdiRli invention, lias been 
mrivt kii-pdy dijvciirped in tim Uriitod iStfitCfi, Avliere 
it ruo-tl^^ if u(*t cntmly, ivmdc hy one fizm, the 
CelUdohl >'lanufa<ituving Co., Newark, New Jersey. 
HLh aVo made in France. 

C'clfulosc is the snljHtanee secreted hy the 
living jiMtopla-ni or a ve;(etable cell tu form its 
inverithi;; iiivjnbrane or ciOhnaJI. (*See CfiLC, and 
TKdETAULE, for account of its mode 
of formation, its ligneous, corky and colloid change, 
ita riioflc! <'f arran^emeut and univ^n in cell-'wai Is, 
}. liU ohtMueii in a ]mrc bI ate by treating any 
Tina) re rod cell ol ax iKsiic witJj alkalroif and acids to 
Tcmove mineral matter aud pL'oUjplaami and a\ic- 
ces^ve willi water, alcohol, and ether to 

remove soluble suh'.taucef', Cuttoa'Uith or vege¬ 
table-iv on’, aliliough niiicli coiilrastml in histologi¬ 
cal properties, arc Slke remarkably pure celluJuso; 


CELSIUS 

in VKit tlia in-oportion of 

Iwrtmeia tttuch move considerable, Cd Iulose ) ub 
chonifcat coiiivn.ritioji 

Among its foniiliar natural modiflcatona SMii ir 
nn isnmci’. ami ■‘itarcli-iloxtnn niu 
all Riniilar iiitinmtc composition, vhuc iis wo^ y 
and rorkv luodUicatiofis (lignin and 
Z W&«poi<i"n of onrbon M im nlonn 

S-rins SlulU Allnw OT Y ‘T 

atrniig sulphiiri® acW ban been qirovwualy mUIci . 
Slton" liot anlphmic ueid chats it, wliilft bi’m^ ii^* 
mSii In the cola convertsit into a tough and douse 
mSificatiwi. well known in I'a‘'oh«>onf Popo'- 
woliintred ti'eatniGut dis.solves it aitogethoi. Xiex* 
trin mv tliiB ho oropared and next tiaiisiniHed, 
hy iSg the watety wihriion, into gtapo-wgav 

(see DexWx, (k^PCOSEJ). By immemion m a 
nujcture (?f alroug jiitric /iml Biilnhnnc ncicl wo 
obtain Gdn-cofchai (q.v.), wliUo (mute mine acvd 
or Ddtaah oxidises ifc into oxalic acid, Animonmcal 
3c of coppor dil-oidves it n-ithout change, tis » 
shawn by its reprecipilatioii on dilution. By boat- 
in., in efe«d v-esaels nnclev prcssiive a jlonsq oow- 
lilTc iiiaas is formed, while in orfUiKivy dry ihstilla- 
tioa, ga.s, tat, and ncctic acid arc given oil, pro- 
ce.'fscsivhicb throw }ighb on the hjmmtion of cwbi 
in nature and on the clienuste of gas-iiialaiig. In 
natural decomposition cclkiloso riu'us yellow aiui 
brovn wifcli gradual foiniation or hiiniiis. bee 
, Soils. , , , , i ™ 


AlthoTi^h so coufttiinl and diaraqtensirc a pro¬ 
duct of vegetable life, the couditiona and niodo of 
its forJirntfon are still vei-y obaenre, Irom that coll- 
cycle or rhytlmi of change ?) 0 tAveen tlic passive and 
cellnlose-M’alled state and an active and walMeas 
I ono ^vhicl) so characteristic ol the lowest loiin^ 
ol life, and of which wo hnd finmving trni^cft 
(e,E. the rejiivene.acenco of the pollen-gram) lu tlio 
reproductive processes of even the liigheat plants 
(see Cell), ib would appear that tliere is soino 
rclaticu between this increased pasrivity ana the 
fomiAtion of celkilose. And iii tliw way ariscH^ the 
speculation that celluloso may bo viewed es-senbially 
as a (lueeiaanically cohercnl/ and thn.'j iwohii) 
excretion, an incoiiipletoly ^utilisecl waste prndiicb 
cciTtc?poT\dtng to tVo cariionit acid, and watoi’ given 
olThy the computer respiratory oxidaticn and larger 
evolution of enea^y of the active phase. Ouca 
furaied liy the jjlaiib, it may bo /igain alworbod, as 
is well seen in the union of a row of cells into a con- 
Unuorts vc?seL or in the conauniption ol eiuiospenii 
of a .-^eDd during germination, Alany seeds, suofi 
ii5i vcgetable-ivoi-y or have a great pro- i 

portion of their reserve rnatorial in this lorjii; luid 
thi:j iiuist 1)6 digested into glucose by tlio growing 
emhryo, and again -wotkoil up into now protb])!asm, 
wliicfc (leposit<i c(?lhih>se a.s bo/ore. Like tlio plant 
itself, tlio similar digestive fomieiits of tlio animal 
might thns he naturally expected to digest ccllu- 
josaj and this is actually, to aoinc oxtont, tlio case 
with the delicate yonug celbwalla of nmuy gieou 
vegohibles^ a-5 enn be oKpexinicnlaUr voibicd, <w'cn 
in nianj while in berbivorons animals tliis poivcr is 
nuioli developed, and the nutritive utilisation of 
Iheir fodder is thus increased to an important 
extent- 

The eyftts of anuiibjc and other protozoa appear 
to he at feast largely coniposed of colliilosc, and the 
external tunic of useuHojis (ace Tunioata.) is of 
identical, or at least isomeric, <j(jnij>osition. Collu- 
lose tafl licon desexihed tvi a pathological product, 
cveninhrain tissuc; and Cliitin (fj-v.), a very clmr- 
actenstic and fn many respects comparable anlma.1 
product, has keen sometimes viewed fia celluloSG in 
association with n protpid fliibstance, 

Celsius, A. 5 DEfta, the co^iafcnictor of tho centi¬ 
grade thermometer, was boim at Upsala in S^ye[Io!^, 
27tli November 1701, He \W the gvaudm of 
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Magnus CclsiiiB (1621-79), a professor of Aatvoiiomy 
and tlcciphcrcr of the Helsing nines, and tlie neplicw 
of Olof Colsius (1670-1756), professor of Theology 
Upsala, author of tho IIicrQbotinu€o7ii and iin 
eai’ly friend and patron of the great Liimmis. 
All tiers became in 1730 professor of Astronomy at 
Upsala. _ _Tiyo ye<ara later he set out on a scicntilic 
tour, visiting the obsGi'vatoriea of Nuremberg, Itoine, 
and Paris, After his return he published his J)c 
Obset'V(ii{ 07 iihus pro Jigut'a tellwis dctci'initictnda in 
GcdlialiabUis (tfpsala. 1738). In 1740 he had tlio 
Butisfaction of seeing n splendid observatory erected 
at CJpaala, ami here he laboured till his death, 
25fch Api'il 174'!. The Inscriptions of tlic Swedish 
Academy contain many papers by Celsius on ns- 
trouoiny and pliyaics. It is, liowever, os the first 
constructor (1742) of the thermometer now chiefly 
used by scientific men, that lie is best known. In 
it the space between the freosning-point and the 
boiling-uoinfc of water is dinded into ono liundred 
Bpneas, hence Celsius’s thermometer is often called 
tho centigi’ade or centesimal scale. Sec TllER* 
MOMETER. 

CclsilSf a riatonic philosopher, hut tinged with 
Enicnreanisin, who lived in the 2d century after 
Clirisb, was a friend of Lucian, and wrote, about 
176-180, dmliigblio persecution of Marcus Aurelius, 
under the title Logos Alethes (^ true word ’), the first 
notable poleinic against Christianity. The book 
itself lias perished; out considerable hagments have 
been preserved ns flotations given by Origen in 
liis answ'Gv, Contj'u Oclsumt in eight books. In the 
fragments—wliich arc very interesting, as showing 
the views of a heathen philosopher in regard to 
Christianity—Oolsus, with great acuteness and wit, 
bub without depth or earnestness of thought, prefers 
against the new religion charges of unphilosonhi- 
cnliiesa and hlind credulity { and especially onuea* 
vours to convict Clinsbinns of self-contradiction 
in their spiritual doc brine contrasted with tlieii- 
anthropomorphic repreaenfcationg of Deity; in their 
religious aiToganco contrasted with their confession 
of sinfulness; and in their views of the necessity 
of redemption. lie also reproaches Christians with 
tlieir party diviaiona and ever-varying opinion, and 
lidiculea them as worms in a corner who think 
they occupy tho centre of the world, Celsus 
holds til at the Supreme God can have no contact 
with the material world, the creation of which is 
tho work of inferior deities or demons. He regards 
evil as an essential property of tlio material world j 
lie says : ‘ There neitnor has heen in forindr times, 
nor is there now, nor ever shall he, an increase or 
diminution of evil. Tho nature of the univeme is 
ovor identical, and the production of ovil is not 
a vaviahlo (juantifcy. , , . It is evident that those 
who siu l>y nature and hy habit cannot he changed 
in any respect either hy pumshmont or by panlon.' 
Ho charges Christians witli having ‘remodelled 
“ The Gospol from the ‘‘first writing’^ tlireo times, 
four times, and many times,’ However, as Origen 
remarked, almost everything of an historical kind to 
whicli Celsus refers is to bo found in our Gospels, 
especially Lho Synoptics, SceKeim, OcIsks* Wahres 
IVorl (1873); Aube, La Voldmique Patenue in Lcs 
Pers^cniioHs do VJtqlise (1878); P6lagaiid, Mude 
s^iv Colm (1878); Pronde’s Short Slxidmi vol. iv.; 
and tho article on Origen. 

€clsuS) Aulus Cornelius, a Latin pliysician 
and writer, who probably /lonrlshed about 60 A.D., 
and wrote not only on medicine, but also on rlictoric, 
history, philosophy, tho art of war, and agriculture. 
Ilia stylo is succinct and clear, hut full of Grojcisiiia. 
The only great Avork of his Avhich survives is the 
Da Meaiciud, Tho portions relating to surgery 
avo exceedingly valuable, as giving an account of 
tho opinions and ohservafcions of the Alexandrian 
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school of medicine. Indeed, to Celsus, next to 
Hippocrates ami Galen, Ave mainly oAve cmr kiioAV- 
ledgo of the iiicdicino of antiquity. Celsns’H Avorks 
Avero translated into English in 1756. Next to the 
first edition (1478) the most important are those 
of Targa (1769) and Dareinberg (1859), See Eroca’s 
Couftrenccs hisioriqiies {1865). 

Celt (Lat cdtis (?), ‘a cliiser), a name by 
Avliich tho axe-heads of the early inhabitants of 
Europe are knoAvn among Biitisli and Ercnch 
archaiologists. Tho Scamlin avian aiclucologifttvS 
nsethcAvord ‘axo’ and not ‘celt.’ Its use is now 
considered pedantic, and itj’s fast becoming ob¬ 
solete. The Avord is gencralK'' believed to liaA'e 
ongiiiated from a misreading of Job, xix. 24, in the 
Yulgate, Avhcrc Celte^ understood to mean ‘Avitli a 
chisoV was read in place of Cert&, * verily’ (cor¬ 
responding to the ‘for ever’ of the English Bible). 
Celtc or Celtis is not olscAvliere found in Latin. See 
Notes and Qiiet'ics (1878), v^ol. ix. p. 463; Vol, x, p. 
73. 

Colts arc either of stone or of bronze. ^ Stone 
celts vary in length from about 1 inch to 22 inches; 
hut the most common size is from 6 to 8 inches 
in lengtli, and from 2 to 3i inchea in breadtli. 
They are made of almost every kind of stone, and 
shoAv consiilernhlo dkcmty of sliapo, almost all, 
hoAvever, having more or less rescniblanco to blie 
iimsscl-slicll. Tho vudor celts are generally of slate, 
shale, schist, or gjrit; the finer, oT flint, poiphyiy, 
greenstone, syenites, or agate. Many of the liner 
celts are hcautifully shaped and highly polished. 
Some very reinavkaole examples of this clflss are in 
tho National MuHOuni of Antiquities, Ediiihurgh, 
and one found near St AndroAvs, -in Scotland, is 
dcRCiihed by Sir David Brewster in the Philoso¬ 
phical Journal for 1823. The stone cclb Avas 
fastened into a Jiaiidlc of liorn, bone, or wood. 

iJro;i;:e celts vary in length from about 1 inch to 8 
or 10 inches, the moat common length being about 6 
inches. They sIioav much greater diversity of 
shape than tho stone celt. As many as four classes 
have been distinguislied by ni'CJifeolodgts: (1) 
Tho flat Avedge-shaped celt, most ncaiV wein- 
bling the coininoii form of tlie stone celt, (2) The 
flanged celt, Avitli the side edges more or Jess over- 
lapiniig, and a stop-riclga or elevation between the 
blade and the part Avhich receh^ed tho handle. 
(3) The flanged-edges celt, Avith side greatly over¬ 
lapping, Avilh or Avithout the stop-ridge, but Avlfch a 
loop or ear upon ono side. (4) The socketed celt, 
or the celt Avitli a hollow to receive tho haiiillo, and 
generally Avith a loop or ear upon ono side. Tliey 
avo BOiiiotiine.s ornamented Avith rai.sed lines or 
circles formed in tho mould in Avhicli they Avore 
cast. 

Both stone and bronze celts Averc urobably used 
for many purpose.s, serving for cliisolH, adzes, and 
axes, ns aa^cU as for- Aveaponn of Avar, like the stone 
hatchets of the South Sea Talandera. Soo iindGr 
Flint, Stone Age, and Bronze Age. 

Ccltibe’riy a bravo and poAi'erful people of 
ancient Spain, supposed to liave sprung from a 
blending of tlie aboriginal IboriauB Avdtli Celtic 
invaders from Gaul. Tliey iuliahited a large 
inland district of the pciiiiiBiiIa, comspoiiding 
to the south-west half of Aragon, nearly the 
Avliole of Guen§a and Soria, and a great jmrfc of 
Burgos, hut the imino Col liber ia had often a wider 
signification, including the country as far south as 
the sources of the (Juadalquivir. Tho Coltibbri 
Avore divided into four tribes, the chief the AioVdwj® 
and Liisonea, and Avcie unquestionably one of the 
hmvGst and noblest peoples in the peninsula. Their 
cavalry and infantry Avere equally excellent. . FblV 
many years tliey Avifchatood the efibrts ' of, th^', 
Homans to subdne them, and it was, not; tijl afte 
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tlie fean> o! Snnoriii* H'i ) 'f 

a-lopt ttie Roman laagunL-e, i re^, nnl 
The ehicf fUics Nfcrc Lcgohriaa, tlio w n™. 
BilMli*, tlioliii'lhplBCsol Maflial; »nrt NmiionK 
«l(«troyed liy Rcil'io Afmaniis after a despomte ten 
V(jar?i"'re8j8tfiucc, i.')3 r»-C‘. 

tho svijteiii of irnn-n^e dBComtloii P|c^«lenfc the 
liri2»>h li^lesf. Its lii^trtry in mt<i CW'o 

bv Ihe intrnilviction <A Uni^hfvmty, 
cTi£niiftr(t“on tlio older style a inunl)er of new cle. 
meat< of dwHition hnm^^ht into the country ^MtU 


band migUt be verlaced by jn eloUgfttecl 
aniiml form wifcfi its feet, its tail aio ‘o^knefc 
drawn out to interlace with each otlioi, and itli 
the covrespoiuUng parts of other laeorfciuo foini.«|j 
the whole forining a diaper of 
and comidicated oonstnietim]. 
also elaborated vikb mnch^mcemuty 
complicated patterns, a special loatuio of fclio style 
beini' ita partiality /or diarmiial fi-fife and 
nruduced by combinations of obhniie lines, in dn eeb 
contrast to tlic fretwork of CIrcek 
which was essentially rectan^oMr. 
curves ami divergent spimls of the oldei stjlc, 


tlie laaiiuscripts ui the yrnpels ftiid 1 ^vliicli had received their only expression in tbo 

supplied nea- fori )k for tlic. di^plav ■ j^oUd foms pv^pev to inctalAVOvk, mve fovmd to he 

.“iich fts cbiirebes Blinncs, bcl^ capable of adaptation to the piirpo^sea of 

and crosiers. In its pre^Clii’i-stinri stages, ran mg i jii" i^^fj by a shnilar process of com- 

Lproximately frinu two or thre^ i ^id they Uo prodiiml 

the ('hristian env to alniut the enel of tht- btb , chapel's of inexlianstiblo variety and 

contarj- \M,y it appear pnti^mnlly m connection I specitl feature of Celtic decoration 

with the metal moputiims oi \ianiOss ami born. ? tendeuev to divide the surfaco lo be 

' d«oiatcd into a-sovifis of i-ivncU, caok of M 


armfeP^, and other artieks tif personal use and 
omamenh The material k nsiiahy hronxe, mib 
oCcaMOUftilv MW*"!' ot g»dd. The pimitipaV charae.* 
terislics fif the prC'Cliristian style are its lue. 
ference for eUiptical curves and divorg^nt .spirals; 
its nsfj of chase*) or engravvid Hues ur d*its aa a 
diaper in the spaces of the geiteral flfisign in 
contrast wUIj otner pparcs b*ft tts n.se of 

ivork, sflinetimeH in verv hi^h vclici> at 
triVt Umts w kw vftlkf tbM\ rW^teAi 

on in tiudr j>]arei< bi the general design; the 


and green, ancfscbfcitiyw of coloured >'itreaiii=! pastes. 
One of the linest evamilled of such settings occurs 


v;wi Created ^ o. Hcpavale whole. Tim, fine^ 
examples of Celtic ornament arc iinuiicstionaUly 
to bo found in tlie grandly illuminated J)f 

Tuanusermb copies or tbo CJospols^ from the 7th 
to the Pfcli century. Of these the most fanioiia for 
the elaborate nature of tlicii* ornamcub and the 
beauty of their colouring are the Book^ of Kells 
in Trinity College. Publini and the Lindisfanio 
Gnsuels in the BrifcwU Jtoeum. Of onamollcd 
metal-work in thk pciiod tliere may ho iiien tioiiocl 



avApios of filigree-^York, and clin.'iii'kg or engraving 
, in giM and mIvci* of the biglieafc oxcclleiico nro 
I fauad m the Tara Brooch^ the iVrdagli BioocUOvH^ 


I Borlhe'siSr'n^ 

rivAfidm t\ii cputte iinata tUtcs o£ tlw m<>tftl-\vovk of ttw KiftUc86 oscol- 


cruvif<»n\\ DTumncutit of hrmi** riveted in lltc centre 1 wunto dates o. 
Ilf each. There are. b> be ^^ocn in the Kntioiial ■ ly^ice range . 
.VffiKL^iimn of r/mdofii fCdinburgli, and Dublin I b‘*r scuhititre 
-. -.l 1 . ...Ll. r ^ lienftYUVlV to t 


froui tlic liiliii to the l^lb convnry, 
in stone it is only necessary to refer 


inentotl in vejutH'Kn^ work or in roliof, with or 
wUhout enamel as an cmiohnient, found in nmny 
]>arls of Englaiidt Scotland, ftiiil Ireland, in jiagan 
grave-mound^, in crannogi^ or lakc-dweUjngs, in 
cai'tUdiou'Hiflr iu the hednof lakerf and vivey?^, or in 


casiml dppfwtts iijider the soil for concealrueiit. In 
a xvork eniitled flora' ^craicSf Mr rmnkw of the 
liritMi Mphcmn has fi^inred in colours ninny of the 
hcKt of thetse reiiiaiktible products of the earliest 
known process nj cAfr/Zip-hir enamelling, and ad¬ 
duced cvidmico to sIuiW that U ami this jiccuUav 
stylo of Celtic utd ament which accoiiipanics it 
wifro of UiJigeijon.s origin, «nd at this early 
period nocnliar to Uie Ih'itiiili Isles, The re- 
iu,‘irkiihlo (Icvelupjiient of Celtic omaiiient which 1 rvn^jw fiee Mrm E-rnei/ 

isuficeeded the inlrudflctvm of tllitistianity w'as ] _' * ' 

eharacieiisod by the as^ovintioii of interlaced .* 


inanuscl'ipt-i and merabwork fth'cad^' meJitionccb 
For iUns tint ions, see ilnoQCn, Ciioaa, ScuioP* 
TUREP St()NEs. ,Sec further Kemblo’s Horn 
i’em/wr, edited by bathaJii and Franks (1863) j 
Anderson's .Vcofl«art in Eorhj Christian oud 
Pagan Timea (1881-83); Westw'ood's PalcaO' 

. gmphia Sack'd Pktoria (IfiJil), and Pai^^sUnil^ y/ 
ihti Minuitures ami Oyniiyncntf^ of Anglo-Saxon and 
\ Irish Mannseripts (1868); O^Keilfti Fine Arts 
' of Anmnt Inland (1863), and Bcalptuml Crosses 
of AiicktU Ireland (1857); Stnavt’s Scnlfiuml 
of ScMlland (l^mlding Club, 185(3 and 1857); 
mid Mif5S Stokes's Kwlg C/irlstian /Ir^ iji. 
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Celts. The Celtic nabions* of anfchinity had no 


Work BJid fretwork with the elUptktii cuwcs ' couiprehtimivo name. Those pi bhe CiiiUincnfc wero 
divergent ftpirul«i wliPdi up to that time'| called 6f«/h‘by the Romans, and Je.ss usually 6b//fc, 
lifpi i»eeri tlm principal ekmients of Celtic design, i The Or«ek equivalents far blies<itoi-iU5 were Cededta 


pnncip 

To ihe'S’ were orcasieiially added a steji-like 
an<| di.ipcrsj of the Z ami 1 hbapcil patterns 
^Mtl^itilaeshten in Chinese ducoralion. _ The inter- 
laveil work was eluijnrated with cxccsfiivo ctivo into 
pact-er/is pre^cnting an intlnite variety o( coiohiiw 
lioii.s plcawing to the eye, and capable of being 
harmnnitiusly treated in eoloiii'i;. It was sinne- 
riirtC** a j-imple ribboiidike banij, wliich might be 
jdain, or divided iu tliG middle, or divided info 


equivalents 

or Gftliitic, and Keltoi av Oehh Rut neithov Greeks 
nor Komans regiirded the British Isles as belonging 
to the Celtic world. They were situated onUido 
it, and lay over against- it in the sea; still it 
>Ya» known to jiieji like Julius C«?sai’ tlmti certain 
jjortions of Riitain were inhabited by Colts in the 
flense of Calli ot Belgo*. 

CuUicethnology involves many diinculbquestions, 
and ^Ye shall speak of them in bills article mostly 


UvW by Rneri \o Wie lonrgbi; or the mter- ) according t(i the more palpabledistinotionsof speech; 
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anci inoixler to pmcccc? as nmcli uj? po&sibla from the 
know.n to the unknown, wo begin by classifying 
their icUoms. These, whether dead or still spoken, 
Jiolong to tliQ Aryan or Indo-European family of 
languages, and fclu>seof them spoken inniodei'n times 
divide themselves into two groups—^viz. Ooidelic 
and Brythoiiic. (1) The Goidelic group embraces 
the dialects termed Gaelic, that is to say, Irish 
Gnelic, ov Irish as it is now more frequently and 
briefly called; Manx Gaelic, or the Gaelic dialect 
not yet extinct in the Isle of Man; and Scotch 
Gaelic, or the Gaelic spoken in the Highlands and 
Islands of Sco tlaiid. In ordinary fcJcotch and English 
parlance this is wliat is understood by the word 
Gaelic when it is used witlioiit any qualification. 
In order to resist one .of the delusions to wliieli 
charlatans arc alwaj^s leading the unwary, it is 
right to say that the \vord.s Gael ami Gaelic have 
nothing to do Avith Galli, Gad is the siniplilied 
hhiglisli spelling of a Avord avIucIi is iioav Avritten 
in Scotch and Irish Gaelic Gaklhealt Avitli an 
evanescent dk ; hut the most ancient form known 
of it was GoUldy ay hence the adjective Goidelic ^ 
Avhich has been resoited to by Celtic scholnus os 
applicahle equally to all three Gaelic subdivisions 
of the Celtic gi’oup Jiere in question, Tim Celtic 
languages of this group are sometimes also called 
ErsCt Avhich iH a term derWeel from the Scotch form 
of the adjective Irish; this Avas Ersch or Yrisch^ 
the longer and shorter forms of Avhich appear, used 
Avithout any distinction, by Kennedy in Ins answer 
to the poet Euubar, when the latter had called 
Kennedy nii ‘ Ersch biybonr baird ’ and an ‘ Ersch 
katlierane,* in reference to his alleged extrac¬ 
tion from the Irish Scots of Galloway and Canick. 
Kennedy’s reply conlains the following line (see 
Murray^a DUUcvt of the Soitthern Counties of Scot- 
huid, 1873, pp. i 

Tkoii In vis iiniic A'r/scAe, clf, I umlJrstitiul, 
and lie goes on to add 

Thy fore fader jnahl Ersehe and £r5cft»icji. tliln, 

(2) The Brytlionic group embraces the following 
languages ; 'VYelsIi, Breton, and Cornish, Avliich has 
been extinct now for about a con tiny. Tavo of 
these belong to Great Britain, and one, the Breton 
or Armoric,^ to Little Britain on the other side 
of the English CJmuneb These .three might he 
collectively termed British or Britannic, but that 
both these ndjcctivos have connotations ay Inch 
Avoiild be misleading, as they tend to confusion; 
80 here, also, a neutral form, Hrythonic^ is used, 
which is derived from Bri/(hon^ one of tlie 1761811 
Avijrds for the Welsh and the so-called Ancient 
Britons, Avhciicc their Inn^juago is sometimes called 
IJri/thoneg in Welsh, This last avos in Cornish 
BrethoncCi and in Breton Brdzonek^ meaning re. 
apectivcly the Celtic of CornAvall and of Brittany. 
Bvgtkon or ErUto was the national iiaiuc of all 
leoples of this branch, just as Goidel or Gael may 
)G treated os the national name of tlio other 
bvauoli. 

All bliis applies only to the neo-CoUic nations, or 
those among Avhom Celtic languages are or hove 
been in use in modern times, and a question of 
much greater dilhculty presents itself Avlien one 
attoijipls to classify iilcowisc tJio conthiental Celts 
of ancient history. Tho reason for this is cliicHy 
the fact tliat the linguistic data become more pro- 
carious as ouo goes hack. Thus, for example, the 
language of blie ruling people of ancient Gaul has 
been left ua only in a A^evy few inscriptions, ao 
that our linoAvkugo t>C it fvom that Bouvec has to 
bo complemeu ted by the study of Gnulisli proper 
names, of Avbich a couRidcmble number is extant 
in Latin inscriptiojis and in tho Avrftings of Boiiiau 
and Greek authors, Noav, Avhen avc apply the 


test of some of the most palpable differences that 
are kno^ui to exist between the Goidelic and the 
Brytlionic idioms to the remains of tho Gaulish 
lanmiage, Ave find at once that it is to be ranked 
Avitfi tfjG Brytlionic dialects, and not avUIi the 
Goidelic ones, ami our Ihytlionic group becomes 
wbat may lie more exactly dcscrilmfl fts a GalJo- 
Bryfclionic one. Tliis fiirtlior suggests the que.stion 
Avliether there AA^as no continental Celtic idiom 
Avbich partook of the characteristics of the Goidelic 
branch. The probability is that tlieie Avas; for 
one finds Bulpicins Sevenis, an ecclesiastical av liter 
of the 4fch century, distiuguisliiiig between Celtic 
and Gallic or Gaufmli, as if both were spoken in his 
time. (See Dialogue u 20, in Migne’a Fair. Litt. 
voL XX. col. 201: *Tu Axro, inqint Postumiamts, 
vel Celtiee, aiit, si mavis, Gallicc loqueie, dum- 
niodo jam Mnrtinuiu loquaris,') And the use 
of the tAVo nnmes Celtrc and Galli would seem 
to point to the same inference—Adz. the exist¬ 
ence in Gaul of tAvo Celtic people^^, the one, 
probably, superimposed on the other, as on a A^an- 
q\iislicd population, oy driving it towards tho 
south and west. Tims, if the Celtic language 
Avhicb Sulpiciu8 BeA'enis distinguished from Gaulish 
sJioidd be ranked Avith the Goidelic dialects, ire 
sJiQukl haA’o alongside of a Gallo-Brytlioiiic group 
another Avhick might be called Celbo-Bi’vtiioiiic 
Avere it not inconvenient to use the Avoids C^elt and 
Celtic in two senses. For Avhile the motlern usage 
applies. tboni^ iiidiifevently to the Avliole family, 
>Sulpicius indicates a navroAVov sense ; and bo, in 
fact, had Cicsar done centuries before, Avhen. he 
AVTotc that one of the three peoples of Gaul was 
called Celtfc in their oAvn tongue. Ho states tliat 
these Celb «2 proper, so to say, Avere separated by 
the GftYouue from the Aquitaui, and by the Seine 
and the Maine from the IJelgie. In other Ai'orcls, 
their country extended from tlie Garonne to the 
Seine and Mame, and other Roman AV'ritei^s give it 
the name of CeUicaj and Dionysius of Ilabcav- 
nasBUs bad board of a river Celtus, from Avhich 
CeUiea was simjioifed to deiive its najne. Fiom 
this naiTOAvor Ccltica, in the sense Avhich Bonmh 
Avritern gave it, one iniglit form tJic orljectiro 
Celtican, to apply to its people, hi order to avoid 
the confusion Avliich must arise froin calling them 
Celts, Avbilst using that word also of the Avhole 
family. 

In order to hUoav the philological reasons for this 
closaiftcatiou, it would be nceesaar'^ to go into a 
Awiety of details; but let one of tlieso suffice for 
the present. The Gallo-Brj^thonic dialects used p 
Avhere tho otheis Avould have gn. Take, for ex- 
ample, the early ins crip tional Insli for the genitive 
^of tlie Avord for hson*; it avos maqui^ cori'esponding 
to a nominative Avhicli appears as maco^ or mao in 
tho oldest manuscript Insh; and mao is still the 
Avord for ‘ boj’^’ or ' son * in all the Goidelic dialects- 
Now the early Brythonic form of this genicivo 
Avoiild hayo been n/bpf, Avhile in the oldest manu¬ 
script lYelsh we have mapt and in later WgIsU 
mdb, *bo 3 ’’' ov '^son,* From this AVord avos formed 
another* a * boy'' or ' youth;’ and tins in its 

old form appears in Latin inscviptlons. as umpoiiu^ 
in Koninn hiHcriptions found in Britain in honour 
of the Celtic god Apollo Maponus^ bo called in 
reference to Jua ^^oiithfiihiesfi. Nosv ftoin Gaul 
AVO huA'^c such iiauiea as Eporedorfx, Parmit Fd?'o- 
coriif and many otliom, AVith the consonanbj^; but 
cv^cry now and then Ave iiavo also names Av^ith 
qUj such as i^'cqtiana and AqiiHani, togetiier Avith 
Boveral iustancea from Spain, ay here a people of the 
same Celtic branch oa those of Ccltica uad also 
probably established tbemsolv^es. 

So far, then, as one can get philological data to 
reason upon, it would seom that the west of Europe) 
bad in early times been subjected to two 
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invftrfifliii.-i; the one l-s Tej>Te^entctl the CgUs 
i)«Mtiaii, ^erj<,T?iplucaHy Rpoakmg, 
farthest from l!ie home of the Aryans?. Tnese 
w(mW he the CcUioan'i nf Caul ainl Spain, as 
compared with the (Gallic tril)e3 to tlic ea^tt of 
them tAwards the lUiinc and the Alps { the 
relaiivc poi*ition Irt also taken up by the Goiclelic 
Celts of the Uritish Ishiiidfi, occupying, as we lind 
them d(jinj', the Isio of Man, Ivclaud, and the 
Scotch inghlaiids and Islands. The ntlier, here 
repr^fsented by the Urytlums, must have conic 
later and driven out the Gold els, or siiljdiied them, 
in the rest of this island. This may be sujiposed, 
to have iKien the case on the Continent, so 
that we have to regard the later comers, the Galli, 
&A invmlerB and conquerors forming another Celtic 
population. In tlm eastern portions of Gaul they 
may hare formed the bulk ol the pop illation j but 
in the rest of that country tlicy prohahly only 
constituted a niling ctos of comparatively .sTiiall 
importance iu point of numbers. Such a state of 
tilings would adequately explain the great ilearth 
ol linguistic remains l^longing to the older and 
subjugated people, Konian authoiu and other 
Btrangers would naturally speak most of the i-uliug 
classes, and infornmtion abnut the otliers must 
reach strangers through the medium of the Gallic 
rulers and their language, at anyrate, ao far as 
concerns the time before Latin became the ollicinl 
tuDgiio of all Oaiih A somewhat Kimilar conclusion 
has been arrived at hy studying the burials and 
mcgalithie monument s'of France and the neigh¬ 
bouring landa to tho east of it. In Central and 
'Wefiteru ii^rance menhirs, doluiens, and cromlechs 
prevail, while the eastern side of France shows 
the prev alence of mounda and Ixirrows, which arc 
hero and there found penetrath" into the other 
domain, giving us a fiort of nule sKotcli, as it were, 
of an invasion advancing irregularly towarcL? the 
west See M. llcitiumVs Arc/i^olo^te Celtiquo et 
Grmloisi: also K. von Becker’s Versuck chicv 
Losuii^f der CeUfn/rafjc (18S3), pp. lbi-119. 

For reajsoTi-s already indicated, the question of 
Celtic ethnology is a very dllficiilt one, hut it is 
cunsidcrablv more diflicuU'tlmn would appear from 
wliab has licrc been mentioned ; for besides two 
Cultic seta of Invaders, there are also to be taken 
into aw^ount the non-Aryan races that previously 
occupied the countries which the Colts came. 
These pre-Celtic popiilatiorH prohahly surviv<*d in 
considerable numbers, and one id the elfocts of a 
second Celtic invasion may bo iiupposed to have 
been lo force tlie earlier Celtic settlers to amalga¬ 
mate with tho aruienl iidiahitants, and to moKo 
comnitm cause with tliein figainst the later Arynh 
honlcs- *So it may be expected that the language 
of the (ioidelie Celts will prove to have absovlxMl 
a larger nou-Aiyan element than that of the 
Iliytlmns. iSiniilarly, one might take for granted 
that the physical typo of tlio people speaking the 
(joideliy dialects should jirove loss purely Arvaii { 
but this fear lire is ohy cured by tho fact of the 
couricer-ii}va'*iiJiis which Wales and other u’estenn 
portions of llritam have undergone in historical 
times at the hands of Irelamh Liustly, it is right 
to add that in .^o far as the peojde, whose language 
is or has hoen Celtic, are Aryans, one might expect 
the type to bn that oi tall men, wiih move or less 
light hair and blue eyes; on the other hand, the 
smaller men, witli dark hair and hlack eyes, which 
11 was the fashion till lutedv to regard ns tho 
genuine mid typical Celts, are probably not to ho 
itigardeu lis Celts at till, hut as Ivemiaua or 
represent^vtivea of the pre-Celtic and non-Aryan 
race, TivIiosc huntifijr-groufnl the >>0)1 of the British 
mauds may W ^aid to have been long before the 
first Aryan set hmt in them. 

The Celtic languages and Jitemtiircs will be found 


under IHiiTTANV, CoftNWALL, Gaelic, Ihelane, 
WxVLES. See also AkYxVN, Ethnology, ?iriL' 

OLOGY, DiIUIDS. ^ ^ . 

Besides the works already meufcioucd, tliQ following’ 
sliould be consulted; AliillonliolT'a JJeitt^che AUci'ijiinS'' 
knnde (Hcrlin, 1887 )j Windisch’s nifciole IColtiacho- 
Spraclion’ in tho AUffcmeine limyklapftdic dev Trisscn- 
sehajien und Kilnsle, together with tho. reviews on the 
same in tho Rmie Gelliquc, vol. vi. pp, 

Hitbner’s Iflscripiion^s JUi'UajinitB CAWsHtJnfc \Benin, 
1876); Brambach’s Corpus Inscrip. Mcnanarim / aiid the- 
volumes of tho Corpus Inscrip, Lalinarum, publiBhcd by 
the Berlin Academy, especially those for Bntaiin \ vu.), 
Spain (if.), Gallia Narbononsig (xii.), Galha Cisalpiiia- 
(v.), and lUyricuin (iii.}. 

Ceiueiits. These may be roughly divided into- 
three clus-ses: (1) The slouo cement-?, including 
Bomau and Portland cements, and ordinary luortar, 
which are used in thiekiah layers for uniting fitono 
and brick Mwk, and for protective coverings lo 
building.s; (2) substances which form biiuling 
joints of much less but still appreciable thickness, 
such aa white lead, red lead, and putty; and (3> 
cements which require to be used in extremely tliin 
coatings, such as glue, isinglass, dnd dissolved 
caoutchouc. 

Ordnmn/ AlorUir is a mixture of smked lime- 
(c«/cfw«i hydroxide) and sand, made into a paste 
with water. Generally one part of lime to three 
or SoxLY parts of sand are used, luit the proportions* 
vary according to the limitj*- of the lime employed. 
Veiy pure or fat lime, such as that made by burn¬ 
ing "umite chalk or white mnvblo does not make 
so good a mortav aa lime obtained from leas pure 
limestones, which arc hy far the .most abimclant. 
The more thoroughly the iimrediciits are inter¬ 
mixed, the more complete will he the subsequent 
hardening of tho mortar. As cominonly laid in tlie 
joints of brick or stone work, mortar sots siilfici- 
ently fast to allow building operations to proceed 
from day to day with occasional longer intervals,, 
but it takes years—perhaps in many cases con- 
tiirics—to readi its jiiaxinuim hardness. The¬ 
se t ting and .subsequent slow hardening of mortar 
arc usually considered to bo due, in the hrst in¬ 
stance, siiiiply to the loss of water, and afteiwards. 
to the absorption hy the lime of carbonic acixl fnuu 
(be atmosphere, the carbonate of lime thus formed 
binding together the sand and sLono. It is doubt¬ 
ful, however, if this is an altogether satisfactmy 
oxphinatiop. The mortar used in many mccUoval 
buildings Is largely mixed with small pebbles. In 
a number of cases this lias proved to be of a more 
durable nature than the stone used along with it. 

Puzsolana or Po.'rzwoktua, a loosely coliercut 
volcanic sand found at Pozzuoli, near rfajiles, lins!- 
been long celebrated for its pro])crty of forming 
a hydraulic cement wiien mixed witli ordinary 
liiiio. Jt IB composed of silica, with a little 
iua<TnGsifi and potash or soda, aliiinina, lime, and 
O-xide of iron. 

^ IlOukdi Cement, —Certain natural mixtures of 
lime aud clay are called coment-stones. Tho claysv 
of some of the newer geological formations in the 
south of England, for example, con tain couvbcb of 
septariftu nodules (see Septauia), wliicli Imvo boon 
in great request for making the best kinds of 
Koiuan CGincnb. They are concretions of hup lire- 
calcareous matter, mail}’’ of them having this, 
analysts: Carbonate of lime, 60; silica, 18; alumina, 
7; and protoxide of iron, 0; or consist of iheso sub¬ 
stances 111 noai’J}’^ that proportion. Coment-stonos- 
aro carefully calcined in kilns, and afterwards* 
ground and sifted. Good Roman conioiifc should 
.set in about 1C niiiuitcs, and this quick-setting 
primGrt}' makes it valuable for 'work wfilcli requires, 
to be executed between tides and for other purposes 
where the cement used must liarden quickly, It ia 
at beat of but medium strength. Soino natural 
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CGmenfcs /ire ftlow-sobtiiig*, and these do jiofc contain 
more than 22 per cent, of clay. TJiev set under 
'Water wlieii ]ialf their weight consists of clay. The 
/n’oportion of sand used with Korn an cement should 
not iiiucli exceed that of the cement. Wlicn em¬ 
ployed for external coatings of buildings it is apt 
to effloveSGo and become unsightly. 

Portland This is considered by fur the 

most important of the stone ccineiits. It is an 
artificial product, named from its resemblance to 
Portland Stone, but is much more J/ii-gely used 
than Homan cement. In the maniifacLnre of Port¬ 
land cement on the banka of the Thames and the 
Medway by the wet process, three parts of white 
chalk are mixed with one part of clay or mud from 
the lower roaches of those rivers. The two sub¬ 
stances, along with water, are placed in a ‘wash 
mill ^ in 'which strong revolving knives or cuttcra 
reduce the whole to a creainy ‘slurry’ or slip. 
The flluiTy then pn^es by gravitation to backs or 
reservoirs, TJiere it is allowed to settle for some 
weeks, when tlie superfluous water is removed by 
decantation. The mixture is next dried on heated 
irod nl/ites or on the floor of a heated ciiamher, 
and then burned in kilns. Pinally it is ground to 
a lino powder. Modifications of the wet process 
by which the large reservoirs are tlispen.scd with 
have been introduced in recent years. In other 
parts of the country Portland cement is manu¬ 
factured by the dry process from the hard lime¬ 
stones of other formations than the chalk, along 
with clay or shale. These limestones are emshed 
small,. mixed in the proper x>roportion with clay 
or shale, thou rougluy burned, and ground to 
pow’dcr. This powder elighbly moistened is pas-sed 
through a pug-mill, and then made into bricks, 
’which are afterw'ards burned in kilns and reduced to 
powder. 

Since Portland cement is hardly over employed 
in the pure or neat state, its strength is perhaps 
best tested when it is mixed with an ecjual wci|jnt 
of isand, TJio best cement so mi.xcd and moulded 
in tho state of a stiff mortar, into any convenient 
shape, when tested after the lapse of'seven days, 
durmg six of which it is customary to keep it 
immersed in water, exceeds in tensile strength 
200 lb. per j^iiare inch, and in crushing sfcjength, 
tested by l^-inch cubes, 1000 lb. for the same aroa. 
Its strength in the nnmixed state is much greater, 
IMiich of tho Portland coinont Juade is, however, 
little more than half us strong as the best kind. 
Homan cement of good cmality mixed to the same 
extent with sand as the above, and tested under the 
same conditions, has on an average a tensile Htiongth 
of 30 11)., and a crushing strength of 200 lb. in each 
case per square inch. Portland cement is slow in 
setting compared with most vanoties of Homan 
cement, Botli Portland and Homan cement form 
hydraulic that is. they set under water. 

No mortar will do this winch coiitaiiia less than 
10 per cent, of silica. 

Till close on 1810 Portland cement was hardly 
known, but tho use of it has extended rapidly, 
especially in recent years. Its most imnortant 
application is in the construction of docKs and 
liarbouvs, many of which are partly or wholly 
built of it, mixed with sand and broken stones, in 
tho form of a concrete. In this state, or simply 
mixed with sand, it is also much omployod for 
other purposes where strength and durability are 
required. Owing to tho nature of some of the 
extensive engiucoring works in which Portland 
cement is largelj^ ii.sed, it is plainly of great oon- 
scqiience that its properties slibuld be thoroughly 
understood. Numerous failures with it have taken 
place. The chemical investigation into the case 
of the Abcrdce]! docks in 1887 distinctly showed 
the deleterious action of sea-water upon this sub¬ 


stance. But it is also kjiowm that objects made of 
uuinixed Portland cement from tho wmrks of some 
of the best niakei's will sometimes keep good for 
nearly twenty ycai-s, and then crumble to pieces 
even when not exposed out of doors nt nlh Of 
course explanations of these failures are forth¬ 
coming. Tlioy are gcnemlly attributed to carelefts- 
ness in the manufacture of the cement, or in the 
selection of the materials for it. But if they occur, 
o-s they have done, with cements that have stood 
udl the ordin/iry iiicchanicfil teats, Ieow can 
any cement of this kind he entirely depended upon 
for durability? Twenty, thirty, or even fifty years 
is far too short a time to test the lo-sting property 
of a biiUdiiig material of this nature. Tlie use of 
Portland cement in pavements and for arcbitecturnl 
ornaments is not attended with much risk, and 
for such pnrpo.ses it is very suitable. The capital 
employed in the manufacture in (Jrcat Britain is 
pvcM)ably near two i iiillions s terJing, For American 
cemonta, sec Hosendale. 

Scott's Selenfc Cement consists of burnt lime.stone 
niixed \vifch about 5 per cojit. of sulpha te of lime 
in the form of plaster of Paris, and giound to 
poivdor. The presence of the sulphate arrests tlie 
slaking action of the 13mc,^ causes the cement to 
sob more quickly, nnd admits of more eond being 
used with it than ordinary lime does. This cement 
has been a good deal used for plosteiing, anti to 
some extent also for mortar. 

Plaster of Paris (see Alauasteu and GypsUM ). 
—This material is used for cementing marble and 
alabaster in much the same way os mortar is in 
brick-work. It is also employed for uniting the 
separately moulded pieces of any large object cant 
in the same matorial. Sometimes it is selected 
for fixing metal mounts to glass. 

Keenfs Cement is made hy saturating plaster of 
Paris in small lunip.s with alum and recalcining 
it. It then forms a liard plaster for the projeebiug 
portions of halls and rooms, such as pilasters, 
columns, and skirtings. It is c/ipablo of taking 
a high polish. ; , ■ 

Parian or Keating's Cement somewhat resombl^ 
ICoene’fi. In its manufacture borax as well tte 
alum is added to the plaster of Paris. 

Martin's Cement is auofcJier kind, with plaster of 
Paris for its basis, but instead of borax, carbonate 
of potash is added, and sometimes hydiochloiic 
ftcict as well With the exception of Scott's, thcae 
plaster of Paris coinciits are only used in plastering 
or other internal work—not for mortars. 

Mastic Cemenii consisting of a mixture of burnt 
clay or limestone in a powdered state, with boiled 
oil and litharge, was more in use formerly than 
now; but thougli expensive, it is an excellent 
material for preventing the admission of rain-water 
at certain joints about buildings, such as wlicre 
wood and atone work come togotlior at windows;' 
It Avna also used for covering extemal mouldings. 

Bust or Iron Joints in iron-work, such 

as those for hol-wafcer pipes, are filled up with a 
cement of iron borings or turnings, mixed witii 
at least 2 per cent, of sal-ainmoiuac._ Sometimes 
sulphur in powder is added. Tho iron oxidises 
and forms a firm joint. 

Sulphur Cement —For jointing eavblionwnre 
pipes, and occasionally for fixing bars of iron 
into stone, a cement is made of sulphur, resin, and 
brick-dust. It is a clieap but nob a strong cement 
wdiero metal is cojiceincd. 

Water-glass Cements.—Par furnaqea one kind 
consists of burnt nnd unburst iireolay made 
plastic with ailicato of soda or water-glass. 
Another cement, capable of standing a high heat, 
ia formed of asbestos powder made into a paste , 
with silicate of soda. Tho same silicate' 
w'ith ground gloss makes an acid-proof ' 
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jryiiVo and Hcd Lead Canaits .—liitlier Tivbite 
or iQOil by itself, ov a mixtnrc t)f ?J 0 tb, is 
ijincli iu re^iuGrtb as a cemeiit for tlie joints of slate 
Midi ns aouarimus. Tlicsc nve also 
etuiiloycd for tlie joints oi "as-pipes, forcenientiii/j 
liietal Mioiints to tnbo, and other chftinkal 
and eleetricaL rmrpfjse'a. White and reil lead 
cemevtH are /nade up iritli )w7il(?d ]i«seed‘oil, ami 
ftOMifitimes gold sUq k ad(le*l. !Mixed white and 
tihI leAcl make n veiy limxl and finti cement, A 
cemint of IJie^e tu’o shJ whmees and grounrl idnw- 
in equal parts, mixed with oil, is said to 
stand a heat ivi steam- 
Shfll-lar Vftmnta ,—rxcdlent cement is juadc 
by digef^ting 4 ost. fd the finest fc>fidUac in 3 oz- of 
metliyJatcd spirit in a ivanii place. It should he 
Ti^Oilc into a coji'^ktency like thick symp. Tins 
nmkes n firm cement for memtinj^ incces of glass, 
china, omanicntnl stonesj nml ivory. It is not 
fwihOile in water. A cheaper, but still' veiy 
serviceable cement can be formed hy dis,solving 
fchcUdftc in wowl naphtha. For some purpo>e'i 
diclldac itself is used as cernenfc by aiinjdy melting 
it. 

(rUtr h a mixture of shell-lac in a solution 
of im1ia-nihl;er. It is made into tlihi sheets, and 
melted wlioji ro<piired for use in stliipbuihlmg, \ 
Ocfatin (Old Isiiifjiass Cemait^, —Fisb^gluo, 
gelatin, or Isingla-<s made up with dilute 

aeet/e acid and other hodie-s into a jcUy or thick 
liquid, piwUlceft a ccincnt Hlightly varying in its ^ 
nature, for mending china, glass, ivory, hone> and 
otlier Jmbsiances. Fonlke^s cement mnl lifniid 
hab-ylue are cements of tliis clas«. These can he 
obUijned in a convenient form for use in hardware 
or ilniggiste' Nliop^^, TJioy are innre or Jess solnWc 
m so that article,^ mended wit]i them must 

be quickly washed. C(‘iuenfc of mixed glue and 
glycerine, soinctimcs with tannin added, m occii- 
sKuially used for leather and clotli. 

^ Amem'an or D/nmo/fd Ocm''nf,—The foliowiin^ 
Id the reputed forimda foi' preparing the cemwd 
useil by the Armenian jewedU-rs for attaching 
dianjcnid.s, &c., ulthoiit any mcdallic setting: 
llLMsolve (Ire or six Idts of gum-ilia'llic, each Kie 
size of a bilge pea, in as much rectified spirit of 
wine £W will siilHre to render it liquid; and in 
another ve^^cl ilksolve as much kinglans, iireviously 
I a httift 't^oftened in water—fch<u\»*lv none of the 
water must lie n^cd-iu French brandy, or good 
I rum, as \yiU make it 2'0\\iice )dnal of yerv btrontr 
glue, a/Wirtg two very small bits of galbamim or 
amirmniacuiii which iiiiiKt lie nibbed or ground 
I V 'f'bcH loix the whoro with 

a suHfc;C 2 ?t lw?af. Keep the glue in a phial eldsely 
l^)iling It to used, sot Uio phial in 

Ihm p'tri of cacutcheuc dk- 
><d\ciL m d jmits of ehlorofotji]; also, 5 parts of 
csiontchouc m 8 parts of chlovofonn, with 1 part of 
p(nv.Iereag,iio .,jm,tie add«l. JJenirole is sometimes , 
n^'d m^twKl of pfiloniforru as the solvent. Another i 
elastic cement can bo made by a mixture of gufcia. j 
dissolved in bkuIpJude of j 
^rlmn. The solvents of these cements must not i 
iKj exposed to any but a gentle heat. ! 

/4Cj»m Ccwiottf -^Theve are a great niimVi- of i 

ceriienls partly fimned of ordinarv rositi. One i 
kind couMsts ot roin 4, Ivecswax 1, and wbiHmr < 
1 part, rjie propoitiojis of these ingredients’ in i 
the imlcr for another arc 15? 1 and i 

1 li.irt. liic»e ctMiients arc luied to fix oiecea of , 
*’* *^^’ when ('rinding them c 

Th amt plaster of Paris Sr J 

cmealr la^Pa'-tions into c 

Cuikn' CcMut, um-M for fixing knive. and forks s 


e in handles, is made of oqnal weights of vosin and 
3 hnck-dusfc melted together; nv^ for a ^iiporior 

3 quality, 4 parts of resin, 1 of beeswax, mid 1 of 
> bi’ick-ilnst. 

' 6'opa.l varnish, mnsric vnrrtish, Canada )jalsam, 
I and gold size are each useful occasionally for 
I oementing substances like two pieces of glass 
I together, 

^ €cillCllt*StollCi a somewhat argillaceoiis and 
^ ferniginoiis limestone, genoraliy comnaefc, whieli is 
occasTomlty employed fur niaklug Jiyiiraulic mortar 
* or ecriicnt,^ The uement-stouo iicries is the name 
of a group of strata occurring in the Carbouifevons 
[ System or Srotbuid. See Caiihoxiferous Svstem. 

i Cciiictci*}’ (from the Gri’cek Ivmetcrion^ liter- 

4 ally 'n. hI eepmg-place ]) nmy mean graveyard, 
nr other place of deposit for fcJie dead j )>ut it has 

; lately acquired a special moaning, applicable to 
’ those extensive oniainental Imnnl-grounds wliicli 
have recently come into use as the practice of 
' hiiiying within and around eliiirclics was gradually 
: abandoned (see BupfAn)- The line hiiriaT-groiiiids 
of the Turks, extending over lurge tracts adorned 
by cedai’S and other tree.s, may liave suggested Llie 
])ian to AvesteiTi Eurnpeana, Those round Oon- 
htantinoplc are famouK, and are dense forests of 
cypresses. A'AIoslem grave is never reopened, and 
a cypress is usually planted after cveiy interment. 
Uf western citic-s, Paris took the lead in tliis 
^ respect; and in Britain there arc now no coiisiflcr* 
able town.g near wliich tliero is not a(; least one 
cemetery, and the legislation mentioned undev tlio 
bead of Burial has rendered their estahlLsIiinerifc, 
to a certain extent, a legal necessity. Thei'owas 
at /ir^jt a JiaCuml feeling of regret nt tiio piuspoct of 
de.scrting places of deposit for ihe dead so lialiowod 
by aneient use and recent associations (\f\ the 
fhiiicJi and the cluuieJiyftn.1. On tJie otiier hand, 
the new places of intenueiit began U\ hacome 
attractive in virtue of their trees and ilowci-H, 
natural seonery, and work? of monuinonfcal art, 
llie new cemeteries are in many instances choorful 
open jdacos, and in them the place of rest hir tlio 
dead hay rather fended to improve than to imdor- 
ininc the health of the living. One of the first 
and most celchuited of lundeni Eumneau cQure- 
teries is that of I'^J•o Ja CJmise (q,y.), near P/irw 
the avvangements of wiiich have been genoraliy 
anlowcd in the eometcries of London and otlier 
Engbsh citit‘.y. It was laid out hi 1801, and k now 
uifchin the enceinte of the city, ThdCampo of 
1 rsa (1228-83), the pantheon of the Piaaus, has been 
the model of many Italian ccmeterie;i, It iy an 
oblong court, surrounded by lofty areados of miirhle, 
and adorned, with famous frescoes luul works of art 
III the centro is a mass of eartli brought from tJio 
Uv>ly Land, ihe Genoese Cainpo Hauto contains 
an eiim-nioiis wealth of sculpture. One Noanoli- 
tnn cemefcory (the Catnpo Santo Vccchio) i1jflbJ>3 
widely froiu inor^fc othem. U contains 3(30 deen 
pits, one of which is openc^l each day, and in 
It all the intcmienU of the day take place. At 

n!f t K pprformcrl, and t)io 

pit IS hUed with earth and We, not to bo ro- 

nlc Tlie Siciliiin catacombs 

of cemetery. Kensal Orcen Ceiiie- 
teiy dates from 1832; other well-known LomUm 
conmtencs am thoso of TIigligato and midng 

^vith a 

V, at Ediiihiirdi, 

and the Accropohs of Glasgow, are ncUhlo; that 
of trlrtsnenn. oatsido of Dublin, is the mnKt 

cemeteries avo 

usmljy dmded into two portions—one conse- ‘ 

Hshwi nnuTh f «ie'«l'oia of tlio Estah- 

Serriw il ’i ‘^TWains tlio fiinoial 

seivice IS icad, and one unconseevated, for tlio 
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burialsi of tlisyentora. In blie Uiuteil States great 
paina ai‘c bt^ato^vctl on tlie acloriiinent of cemcteiies, 
Tlie most fainoiis are Mount Aulmni, near Boston, 
Greeni7oot] in Brookljm, ami Lain^l flillj near 
IMiiladelphia. See BuuiM,. 

Cciici. liiCATRicP:, ‘ the beautiful miTicute,'was 
t]iG clau^rlitev of Francesco Cenoi, a lloraon noble¬ 
man of colossal wealth. Accortling to Muratori 
{Annalest lib. x.), Francesco was twice nmn’ictl, 
Beatrice bein^ the youimesfc of twelve children by 
tUc that wife, After his rccoikI luaniagc, lie 
treated tlie children of his fa-sfc ivLfc in a revolting 
manner, and was even ttcciised of Ihrin^ Lanclifca to 
iiiiu’der two of his sons on their return from Spain. 
TJie^ beauty of Beafcricso insmrcil him ^v^th the 
horrible anil inccstnoua clesiro w possess her peison; 
with mingled lust and hate lie pei'sccufced her from 
day to (lay, until circumatauces oimhled him to 
cousuinmate his brutality, The uiihirbiinatc girl 
besought the help of her relatives,^ and of Pope 
Clemejit VIh (Aldobmudiiu), hnt did not i-eecive 
it; whereupon, in company with her step-niollici* 
and her brother, Giacomo, she fdaniicd the luurdcr 
of her umiatural parent, into whose hram Uvo 
hired assassins drove a large nail (Oth Scptemhci' 
1508). Tlio crime was discovered, and both slio 
and Giacomo weris put to the tortuio; Giacomo 
coijfessed, but Beatrice persisted in the declaration 
that she was innocent. All, however, were con- 
demiicd and beheaded (lObh ScptoJiiber ICOO). 
Such is MuratoiTs narrative, Othei-a allege that 
Beatrice was the innocent victim of an iiifenial 
plot. The results, iiowover, of Bertolotti's investi- 
gabions {Frctficesoo Cenci o lastut Famiffliat 1877), 
based on original doeninentfl and coutoniporary 
notices, go far to deprive blio story of the Ccnci 
tragedy of the romantic elemonis on which Bhclloy|B 
powemil tragedy mRinly turns. Francesco, it 
would appear, was prolligate, but no nionator ; 
Bcatrico at the time she iminlered her father was 
not sixteen, but LwenLy-oiio years of age, was far 
from beautiful, and was prolmhly the mother of 
an illegitiniato son. And Berlolotti furtlior shoM'.s 
tJiat UiG sweet and nipiirnfu) cpm)toiia;ico wJdch 
forma one of tlie treasures of bho'Bavberini Palace 
ill Konie cannot possibly be a ijoitrait of Beatrice 
by Gnido, who never painted in Home till some 
nine years after Beatrice's death. See au article 
ill the Edinhurgli Feviao for January 1870. 1 

OeiiiSt Sec Mont Cenis, ^ 

Ccnobltcs. Sec Monaciiism. ! 

Ociioilianiuili the name given by French geo¬ 
logists to the Lower Chalk and Upper Greensand 
of English geologists. 

(^cnotUVli kenoUifion; Jetnos^ ‘empty,* 

and ta/oSt ‘a fcoinh'), a monument which does not 
(contain the remains of the deceased, Tliey were 
origiiitiily erected for those wliose bones coiild not 
bo foiuul, as for tho.so who had perished at sea, 
Latlejjy tiio name was applied to tombs built by 
a mail diirinu hia liffitinic for himself and the 
members of Ins family. The memorials in IVest- 
nuns tor Abbey to Franklin and Gordon are ceno' 
taphs. 

iJcilSCr (Fr. cnce?isoii'j from Lat, incendo, ‘I 
burn*), a vase, or other sacred vessel, u&ed for 
burning Incense (q.v,). Censers were used in the 
Ilebrow RervLCQ of the temple. The ordinary 
censor, called also a tMmblo (Lat, 
from ihiis, ‘fvankincenae*), used in Catholic ser¬ 
vices, is a lUotaUio vessel for holding biiriung char¬ 
coal, of brass or labton, silver, sUver-plated, or 
oven of gold. It is shapod like a vase or cup, 
lias a movable cover, usually perforated, and is 
susponded by chains (Eonorally four in number)^ so 
os to be swung to and fro for the readier diaporsion 

of tlie smoke of the incense, which is thrown upon 
the live chavcoal. 

CciiSor,s. the name of two Bom an officora u£ 
state of liigh dignity, whose duties related to the 
oiricial iQ^^straSoTi of the citizens IccMsiw), the 
snpeiintGiiflenco of publicmoinla [rcgmien mannti), 
and airangciiiciits for the collection of the public 
revenue and fclio exocuticn of public works, They 
were elected in the comilm coiiM'Uitiii presided 
over by a consul. The term of ollice at Jirst livsted 
hvG yeava, bnt waft bliovtly afterwards limited to 
eighteen months. The censorship was regarded as 
the Iiigheat dignity in the state, except the dictator¬ 
ship. It was a sacicd and in'cspuJi.sible ]Tiagia- 
trrtcy, ivhose poirei^^ were vast aad mide/iued, a^id 
whose decisions were received iiith solemn rover- 
ence. The census or registration ivas taken in the 
Campus Marbius, in a building called Yilla PuhUca. 

It ivaa a coiiinleto catalogue of tlie citi:i:snB of 
lloiiiQ, stating in detail the age of each, the amount 
of his piopcrty, and the mimber of hia cliildi'cn, 
Next tlie censors drciv up a ll^t of the equitefc*, 
entitled to have a hoi^e at the public expense, 
and made up the roll of seuatore, supplying the 
vacancies. The regimen moritm was the moat 
dreaded and absolute of tlicir powoif*. It grew 
naturally out of the exercise of tlie previous duty, 
which compelled them to exclude unworthy persons 
from the lisba of citizens. Gradually blic siiper- 
intcndence of the censor oxtendcii from the public 
to the private life of citizens, Tboy could inflict 
(lisgiaco {igmminUi) on any one i^iose conduct 
did not square with tlioir notions of vectitudG or 
duty. For instance, if a man neglected the cul¬ 
tivation of his liolda, or carried on a disreputable 
trade, or refused to many, or tipated liis family 
eitliev tuo kindly or teo haYsUly,^ ov wna extrava¬ 
gant, or guilty of bribery, cowardice, &c.j ii6Tnij,dit 
he degraded, according to his rank, or otherwiae 
punished. The odminifitratioii of the finances of 
the state included the icgulation of tlic tribuiujn 
or property-tax; of the vecHgcditt^ such as the 
titlies paid for the public lands, salt-works, luiiiea, ' 
At,, wJjzcb were usually leased out?, to 
speculators for five yeai^j tlio preparatidn of tlio 
state budget, Ac. The ofllce of censor continued 
to be filled by patiicians till 361 n.o., wJieii Censor 
Marolufi Hiililus, a plebeian, was elected. Twelve 
yeaie later it was enacted that one of tlic_ censors 
(there were always two) must be a plelieiau. In 

131 B.O* both cetisoiH for tlio first time were 
plebeians^ 

Censorship of Press* Bee Phess, 

Census means tho counting of the people. The 
ivortl is a Latin one, anil was ajjplied to the 
liinctionH which the lloiuan Censors (q.v.) not- 
formed of periodically euunierating tlie people, but 
no records of these enunieiafcionsi’fiumin, and indeed 
we have but a few scattered notices of tliem, In 
Greece a census was established by Solon at Athens 
fiir the double purpose of facilitilting taxation and 
classifying the citizens. Tlsligioua premiHco pre- 
veiitod any cenaiiaea hemg taken (lurliig the 
middle ages, and. it was not till the 18bh century 
that the necessity for obtaining correct infoiMna- 
tion as to the population of European countries over- 
cam c this fee(iTig. The first country to iiiiciortalco 
a cciiaiis on a soiQutiric basis wna Sweden in 
1740; in Franco an eminieratiou was mado in 
1700, but the iiisb reliable was not Laken till 
1801. la Am erica, the fimt coiisua was taken 
ill 1790, and in England in 1801, Censuses are 
now taken in Austria, Biilgiuiib Italy, Norway 
and Sweden, Buaaia, Switzerland, the United 
States uf Aiuaiicaj India, and most of the 
British colonies, every ten ypara • in France ' 
and Gomiauy every five years; m Spam afc,.inie^rv 
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ular ititervald^ the next after that of 1860 having; 
Ijficn iti 1877. The Interimtional iStatwtieal Con- 
^vhicli consists of eminent statisticians froni 
all conntricHj has clone much to inipTove the talking 
of censuses, .iiul iiou’ several coiiiitrie.*’, sueli an 
Aastria, It^y, Prussia, Hu?5.sia, and 

Switzerland, have statistical hiiroatLs for the inii' 
pose, amoDf^sfc other of cuntrollin;^ the ^king 

nf the J>eno(licT'il census. In a few coimtries in* 
formation aa to the religion of the population, and 
in some additional particulars, nro obtained, 
such a? the census of 'useful domestic amtuals' 
in Xwimj', 

Tq the United Kingdom the practice is for 
parliament to pass special acts direclhig the tak¬ 
ing of ouch census. These acts provide that 
the registrars of birllis and deaths i^hall be the 
ofScers through ^yhoru the census is to l)C taken by 
enumoraiors, of wliom at the census of 1881 there 
'were upwards of SO,(XKJ employed in England alone. 
All the registrars’ diatneta arc so suhdivuled that 
no enumerator haa more houses than lie can enu- 
veuien tly visit in one ilay. The enumerators have 
to deliver schedule^i at all houses, requiving par¬ 
tial ars coneerning every person who is alive nt 
midnight preceding the census day, mid on the 
census day to collect them. Account jj/ia also to 
be taken o( all persona not dwelling in houses 
wherever found, and of peisoJW travdliug, ainl 
persons in ships, barge.?, &c. The enumeratoi's are 
aukhonsed to requiva the information ncce.ssai’y for 
tlio census, and persons refusing to answer or 
wilfully giving false answers to the questions are 
rendered liaWe to penalties. The particidai-ft to bo 
MHired m each census are specified in tho act 
oirectiHuit to be taken. The Cemius Act, 1880, 
required that the census of the following year 
should show Hlie name, sex, age, rank, nro- 
le^ion or occupation, condition as to iiiarriu*re, 
relation to head of fanul3^ and hirthplaco of even* 
Ii^Tug person who al>i>do in cverv liunsc on the 
nicht of Siinda)' the 3d of Aprir 1881. and also 
whether any were blind or deaf and iliimb, or 
imhecire or lunatic." When the stsliednles have 
boon collected tlicy are transmitted to the census 
o/licf, where the work uf tabulation, which take.s 
about two years, is carried out. TJie cen?.iw when 
Umhljcil IB presonted to parliament in the form of 
aeveral bulky volunies, Hardly any two countries 
^Ece ^ to the subjects on which iriformatioii is 
demanded j thus some censna schcdulc;» contain 
inmunea a% to wliether there are in tlio household 
uninii persuna. bliird, deaf and dnml), idiotn, 
insane persons, iicryons who Imve been convicted 
of enfne- W iimny languagcfi are s])tiken by the 
persfuw entered; how many are at school; how 
many exereme the franchise; how juany rooma and 
Windows then* are in tlio house, and so on. in 1851 
was inade to o)>tJun religions statistics 

^ H that year tlie cenaaa 

$lRa>.s Iho rehgirms statistn^ uf Ireland onlv. 
riie cenMisof the United States aims atmviijcr a 

nlTY ‘‘LV! '«( the cmulUiffli of tlie 

hviLltirgoiHiijibcr of iimijs 
ueaiin„ on alino.t evwy Waiirh of the comum in- 
tinhioR. ilius theru atu maps slmwin<r the me- 
v.aleneoDf cortBin iIiblvircs; others the WanLu- 

U„ite,l States census of 
1880 cKtemU la 2^ vohnue.s. Its coniijihitiun innl- 
aa cxcee<hnKly long time, the delay ie nt{ mab v 

Make tlVS- 

« j approprutiom o! money for the purpa^e. The 
bilf prepared for the. taking of the % lSf» 

proposes a nutation of fhc”scope of tCinonirv ^ 
wmpared With the eensnscs of previous ^ 

CaifJmc (L.af. w»e„,u, -a Jmn- | 
ofe<l !, names of coin.s. Tl,o Dutch Vent il „ ' 
wpper com, tl.e lOOth part of the t'Uiklb ( Is 8d.)“ i 


the United States cent is a bi’oiizc coin, the lOOfch 
part of the dollar, or nearly one halfpenny English, 
and the Canadian cent liaa the samo value. The 
centime, the 100th part of the Eiouch franc, and 
of the value of of an English penny, hna 1006 
adopted in llelgiiun, and, under ofclier jiaiiie.s, in 
Greece, Italy, and Switzerland j and the Spanish 
realised.I also is divided into 100 centimes. Tim 
rejitdl 111 the United States, legalised in 1878, is 
100 lb, avoinlupois (cf, Ckntneii). See Decimal 
Sy.stem. 

Uciitaurcai a pabearctie jjenus of Composite, 
contiiiuiiig about two liiiiidved species, all her ha- 
ceons annual and perennial, of which five or aik 
arc natives of llritain. The species most familiar, 
on account of its beauty, is the blue C. ajami^ (see 
Cojin-flowkr), wliicli is sninctimos sown as aji 
annual; while its lai'ger pcfeunial ally, C, mon- 
rfanrt, with white or purple ray Ho rots, is a familiar 
dciiizen of old-fasliioned gardens; C. amiviciina is 
a showy lUac-purplc aiiniml (3 or 4 feet); while 
the oriental tiweet Sultan (U, moschuta) and 
Yellow Sultan {C. iwihcrbou) are also not uncom¬ 
mon ; the latter two being often sold under the 
name of Amberboa. Among perennials, the large, 
tlowny C. babj/lomcdt with yellow llou'ors, is often 
cultivated; also C. ragusim and C, ccw^ulissimat 
of whicii tile silver-white pinnate leaves furnish an 
admired contrast to bright-coloured bedding-plants. 
Several species {C, calcitrapai &c,) boar the name 
of Star-thifitlo, from their apiuy involucro. Soiuo 
are common ^Yaysido ^Yeeds, often troublesome in 
pastures, notably C. nigrot the Common or Blade 
Knapweed, also called Horse Knot in BcoUnnd; 
and the closely allied O. Scabiosa, TJjcliowcra or 
roots of several speeies Vfere formerly uml \u 
dyeing, and the astringent roots employed by 
herbalists, 

Ceu^tfturs ('bull-killers’), a wild race of men 
who inhabited, in early times, the fores la and 
moan talus of Tlicyyaly, aud whose cUieE ccGUpation 
was bull-hunting. Ifoiner, the first who iiieiifcionB 
them, describes thoiu merely as savage, gigantic, 
and covered with hair. They do not aiipcar as 
monsters, ImILuiiin aiid^ halMibrso, until tno ago of 
I indar. The nio.'jfc ancient account of tlio Ilnmo- 
centaurs, somelimca considered as distinct, but 
more often eonfmindctl with the Centaura, is that 
they were the ofiVnriug of JIagnesian marcs and 
OentaiiniH, himsclt the oflspiing of Ixion and a 
cloud. Pile Ceutam-s avo ecleljrated in Greek 
mythology on ftecount of tlieir struggles 'witAi the 
Lapithaj (q.v.), and with Hercules. The UKist 
famous was Chiron, the teacher of Achilles and 
other lieroes. In works of art the Centaurs wore 
yepresented as men from the bead to the loins, ^^ibh 
the rest of the Ijody that of a iiorse. It is worth 
mcutioiiui^ that the Mexicans, wlio liad no native 
horses, when they first saw the Spaniards tm 
hoiftebaclv, believed that the bor«o and man 
together made but one aniiiui], 

^en'tiimy [Enjthr{m), a Tuetty little annual 
Gentmnaceje, with pink or rose coloured 
other medi- 

cirul virtues of gentian, and the Common Centaury 
{Ji. CcfiiaTiram} has especially heeii esteomed in 

Zd^'nUhn^^f Uiosemides aud Galcu^ 

ar^d although no longer in the pliannticopmia, its 

rnn, aometnacs gathered tmcl dried 

by couiitrv-pcoplfi m Englaiuf and the Conti- 
Sabhatia iingularis enjoys 
The Slates^aud Ganida! 

..In ^11 JS Ohlora jjev/oliata; but 

plants belonging to the wholly di/tinct comnosifeo 

Sd 

Uontcunri^ii, See Eojigevity, 
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Centenary, consisting of n Inindred (Lat. 
centum ), a period of a Inindred years, ia now usually 
employed to signify^ a comiuemomfcion of an event. 
Its tlio birth (sometimes the death) of a great ninn. 
The centenary of Burns's birth was celebrated in 
1869; tlio 6i-GCnteiiary of Po))e in 1888; the ter¬ 
centenary of Sbakospeare in ISbi* Tlie'ccnteiiaiy of 
Anicriciin Indejpeiidcnce was celebrated by a (Jc)i' 
teniiial Exhibition in 1876; the oc^o-centenary of 
the Bologna University in 1888. 

Centering*, the framework upon which an 
arch or vault of stone, brick, or iron is aim ported 
during its construction, Tho simplest fomi of 
centering is that used by masons and bricklayera 
for^ tlio arcliGS of common windows and dooi's. 
This is merely a deal-board of the required shapo, 
upon the curved edge of which tho bricks or stones 
of tlie arch are supported until tlioy are keyed 
in. In huililiiig bridges or other strucLures wJicro 
arches^ of great span arc to be constructed, the 
centering is iiaunlly made of framed timbem, or 
timhera and iron combined. The aiToiigemeiit of 
the timbers should bo such that the strain upon 
each shall he mainly a thrust in the direction of its 
length, for if the strain were transverse, a compara¬ 
tively slight force would snap it, and if a longi¬ 
tudinal pull, tho whole stinctuvc would be no 
stronger than tho joints holding tho pieces of 
timber together. In arclies of gimt span, a longi¬ 
tudinal pulling strain is almost inevitable in some 
parts, as a beam of groat length would bond to 
some extent under a thnisbing strain. In niicli 
cases great skill and care are demanded in the 
desigmiig and construction of tho joints. As an 
arch is built from the piers towards the keystone, 
tlie weight upon the liauiiclies during construction 
tends to pusli the crown upwards, and therefore the 
problem of designing a framed ceiUei’ing involves 
tJjo resiafance of this tendency, as woll as the sup¬ 
porting of the weight of the materials. Occasion¬ 
ally, when a very great span ia required, and the 
navigation wdll permit, piers are built on the bed 
of the river, or piles are driven into it, to support 
the centering directly, simplifying it, and at tlie 
same time facilitating a more rigid disiiosition than 
in centering supnortod only from the sides. See 
article Bhidge for descriptions mid illustrations 
of tliree types of centering: (1) that for the bridge 
over tlie l)ee at Chester, Vol. II., page 437i sup¬ 
ported directly from the bed of the river; also 
the centering for the Ballochmylc Bridge; (2) 
inclined struts in pairs supported from tlie sides, 
as Kcniiie's centering for Waterloo Bridge, page 
438; (3) trussed wooden girders supported from 
the siilos, as Bennie's Geiiterhig for London Bridge, 
page 438. 

(Jupolas, like those of the Pantheon and St 
Peters at Home, St Paul's in London, or the flab 
domes of the Tni'kish mosquas, require very elec¬ 
tive centerings. 

Centigrade. Sec Celsius and Thermometer, 

Ceiltipcrtc, a gciioral name for the members of 
one of the orders of the class Myrimioda. Poini- 
lai'ly they arc sometimes callell ^ (jalley-worinK, 
technically Chilopoda, Liko the MiDipedes, whicli 
form tho most important neighbour order^ the 
Centipedes are segmented animals hearing jointed 
appendages, having a welbdofined head nirnishecl 
with feelers and jaws, and breathing' by means of 
aiv-tubes or traxihcaj. 

titvuctnrG. —The Centipede is. liko a primitive 
insect in its general structuro,—(a) EicUi^als .— 
The body is divided into welLmarked rings, but 
tho region behind the distinct bend is practically 
uniform, and not clivisible into thorax and abdomen. 
Just behind tho licad a few rings appear to be 
fused, The number of rings varies from twelve 


to more thnn twelve times as inanv. In counting 
the rings tlic ventral siirfaco should ho looked to, 
for the dorsal shields often overlap. The rings are 
Hattened from above down wan! s, niid each bcai-s 
a pair of appendages. Dorsally and venfcrally tlie 
skin is hard and lioriiy. Glands occur in various 
positions. (6) Appendages.—T\\^ head, whicli ia 
covered by a flat shield above, bears (l)a pair of 
antcnnie, usually of considerable Icngtli, and con¬ 
sisting of from twelve to over one hundred joints; 
(2) a r>.air of small, strong, toothed, and bristly 
inandiulcs; (3) a pair of under-jaw.*?, usually wdtn 
palps. The uoxt appendages aie Jimb-hke, and are 
followed by a moditied pair of legs, the basal pieces 
of wlilch generally meet in the middle line, while 
tho strong joints tcniiinateiii asliarp claw, at which 
a poison-gland opens. Tliese niipendnges are obvi- 
oimly of use for seizing and killing tho prey. Tiie 
legs of tho other segments are usually seven'jointed, 
sometimes bear spurs and glands, and are generally 
clawed. The last pair tUllev in size and fonn from 
tho rest, and are turned backwards, {c) Internal 
Anatomy, —^The large brain is connected os usual 
with a Ventral chain of ganglia. Conipound eyca 
occur in one family, simple eyes in many, while 
tJie fcelej's, certain hj-iatlcs, and portions of _ the 
skin arc also seiLsory. In some cases there is a 
special well-defined sense-organ of undecided func* 
tion in front of the head, or on one of the jaws. 
The aliineiitaiy canal is straight, and 1ms asso¬ 
ciated ■with it" salivary and digestive glands, and 
excretory (Malpighian) tubules. TJie heart is 
represented by a clmiiibcred dorsal ve.ssel, Tiacliem 
or air-tubes open on the sides of the body, some- 
thnea on each ring, often on nlterniLto segments, 
ramify throughout the tissue-s, and are connected 
together on each side by a loiiritndiual sterii. 
The reproductive organs are iiBualTv tiihiilftr, and 
open on the lost ring of the body. A distinct penis 
is sometimes presen b. 

Life and Imbit. —Centipedes arc darkiieas-loving 
animals, nocturnal in their food-Jiuntiiig, lurking 
under stones or among rotten wood ami the like 
during the day. Their powers of vision aro very 
poorly developed, and most of tlie sensory"wol'k la 
tftctiJa Only in onc family (Sou tigei Jdce) are thei e 
compound eyevS, in most forms only simple eyes, in 
many none at all. The recent I’escavcluja of Plateau 
and others have sliown tliat these creatures can 
distinguish light from darkness, but do not need 
eyes to do this; .species with eyes do not apparently 
get on iiuicli better than those witlioub them; 
those with eyes seem to perceive biiglit objects 
reflecting much white light, and in boiiio cases con- 
fipicuoua iiiovemcntB, bub probably in no case the 
forms of objects. Moving actively about ab nights, 
feeling their way by means of their antenna?, vmich 
function as a blind man’s staff, they light upon in¬ 
sects, worms, and other small aninmlB, winch they 
seize and kill with their poison-bearing appendages. 
They are all voracious carnivorous forms, not 
vegetarian like the Millipedes. Some fonns can 
run with some^ rapidity, and wriggle about in 
curious aerpent-lilce fashion. 

some cose.'i the inalea avg said 
to dfipo.sit theii’ reproductive clem on Ls in iiackets 
(spermatophores) fixed by a wob to tho ground. 
In most cases copulation probably occurs. Scolo- 
peiulra is viviparous, the others lay eggs. The 
eggs develop into larvra, which are either minia¬ 
ture adults (Scolonendridsc and Geopliilidie), or 
differ from tho full-grown forms in liaving only 
seven pairs of legs (Scutigeriduc and Lithobiiare ).* 

Clas&iiicatioii Him Forjm of Tlie: order 

of Centipedes ia one of the^ three or fo\ir dirisloiis 
of Myriapods (q.v.), and, like tho class, generally 
rcpreseiita a somewhat low grade of devolopiuent 
among animals breathing by air-tubes. The 
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cvoIvcmI centijunle n, ver}' unifoiin and tdd- 
iassliifined nntnial when comimrcd with any Jiornmi 
insect or spider. In tlio order itself >ye distingiush 
lonr famihbs—(1) ("2) LithoLiida', (3) 

Scolonf.‘ndrid,r, (4) Gcophilida?. Tlie lii'sfc of these 
includes ouTious foms with compound eyes, very 
long feelers, eight shields along tliG back, and 
fifteen pairs of very h^ng legs. The feelers and 
the lost pair of legs are longer than the body > 
there are cxtcniar generative appendages. In 
S^cutigera, and apparently in some other ceflti- 
peiles, tlioro arc peculiar ‘lung-like’ dorsal aggre¬ 
gations of air-Uibes opening on the back, and 
perhaps the )<ogiuning of the ‘pulmonary chani- 
l)ers ’ of Bonie aracliiiids. _ .Scutigorn is represented 
by ft ^jcftsc of siwcics, widoly diatrihuted in 

warm coiintrRM, and coniinoii iu hoiise-s, In Litho- 
biifhc, as in the tw’o other faunUes, simple eyes 
alone are present; there nro fifteen paii-s of legs, 
antenna’ mea:*iinng a third or more of the body 
length, am\ fifteen dorsal shields. The genus 
LitliobiuK inchnleii over one hundred specie.-^—Zr- 
for^r.aitvi (of a reddish'htown colour^ and about 
an inch long) is very common throughout Europe 
and Aiierica; our most fftiniliar British spceics, 
L, 3nidiibili9, also verv common, lias the hahifc 
of feigning death. The lute occasiom consider- 
able irritation, like that duo to ncttlO'Sting'if 



Giaut Centipede (‘Vco^opcAdra ), 


The ticolopendridu' have over a score of leg- 
short nmny-joiiited antonmo, not more tha* 
oueTifth of the total length of the hodv; an* 
simple eyas, noi over four pairs in iiuinher, o 
altogether absent About one hundred species ar< 
known, dtstnhuted over sixteen genera. They art 
especially fit hooie in wanii countries, where the^ 
often attain large tke, the bcolopcmlra foi 

instance*, heing some times a foot long, Tlie poijjnu 
ou'^ bite of Hune of the larger forms is real 1} 
dangerous tu man. ficolopendra is the most iui' 
iKirtant genii?*. Lastly, the Ccuphiliiim are very 
Jong, wurrd-Uko ceiitipedo.-i, of .souiowhiit nluKKi^l' 
Jjabit, witii to 173 j)airH of legs, short feelei^a, 
anil fio eye**. Some 22 species and 9 geneva 
have V>c€n recorded, eftpeciaily abiimlaiit in warm 
cliinaces (reuphih/^- eh'f'tricus and another .species, 
<r. lon(jtronth\ hath louud in Urifcaiu^ hUvug iu 
the dark. Ihi'^ is probably due to a vLeid iliiid 
excreted all ovor the ventral surface, Himnn- 
tanuni, found mund the ModitoiTauenii, is tlie 
largest form of ile(>phiHdic*, AVell-devebped spin- 
lutig plautU are stvui in this famih-, and tlicii 
secretion cenicnls together ova and aneriuatozoa. 

fMtrtQiUtou.^Tle ccntipcdan are world-wide, 
blit abuuitd especially in nar/n regions Some¬ 
what un sat Waciorj' fossil remains have been oh- 
tamsi fi-oui thu American Carboniferous strata; 
iKJtter nr&jerj ed possible centipedes have been got 
i-trata, lint it eannufc veAe 

teforo Tertk^S ““ 


Pr€tHic(tl 7w/juor/.—The centipedes Inivo hoIug 
direct practical iinportauce tvs vanveious dovouyertt 
of injimoiis insects, larva*, snails, and tlie Jiko, 
wdiile some of the large tropical forms arc Itnoun; 
in a some what diflbront coinieci/ion ns animals 
able to give a painful and poisonous bite. In Ins 
T^crsonal Narrative, Humbohlt says he sa^Y Indian 
children draw large centipedes out of the ground 
and eftfc th^m. 

Xiarrt/mY.—Newport, Monogrnpli of tlio class Jilyi'ia- 
podo, order Cliilopoda (Trana. Linnooftn ,Society, vol. 
3tix. 18-13); Haaao, Schtcjfkns Chilopoden (1880'81); 
Latzcl, Pie Mt/riajMden Ocsterrekh (1880-8*1), 

Uciitlivrcj Susaji"Naii, an English dramatic 
nutlioress, was the claiigliter of a Lincolmhlro 
gentleman named Fvceinau, cif Holbcacli, and horn 
(say some authorities) in Ireland about 1(507. 
Her early history is obscure; but .such were her wdb 
and beauty tliat on her arrival hi London, tlioiigli 
a destitute orphan, and only sixteen years of ago, 
blie won tlie liearb of a nephew of Sir Stephen 
Fox, who died shortly after their nmiTiago. Her 
second husband, an olllcer named Carroll, lost his 
life in a duel. Left in extreme poverty, Jiis widow 
endeavoured to sujijioit henself ny wilting for the 
stage, and after nrodneing a tragedy called The 
Perjured Jfuiibuna (iierforniccl first in 1700), in ado 
her appeamnee on the stage at Bath. She after¬ 
wards married (1706) Joseph Contlivro, liead- 
cook to Queen Anue, with whom ahe lived happily 
until the time of her death, December 1, 1723. 
Her plays—27te JUtsijbody (with ‘Marplot’ for 
leading cimracter, 1709), and A Buhl i^lrolx Jor a 
Wife (1717)—are lively in their plots, and liavo 
kept tUeiv place on the stage. Ninetecii in all, 
they w'ere collected iu 3 vola. 1761, with a 
biography, and reprinted 1872, 

Centner is, with metallurgists, a weight of 
l^lh., and it often has this value in cojuinci'co. 
The Gennaii centner is liowever 50 kilogrammes or 
110.1 lb. avoirdupois. The cental of the Uiiitod 
States is lOO Ih. 

Cento, a town of Central Italy, 16 miles N. by 
W. of Bologna, ou a fertile plain near tlio Ucuo. 
Ib is the birthplace of the famous painter Guercino 
(<|.v\) of Ceato. Pup. 4975* 

^ Cento, a name applied to literary trivialities 
m the forin^ of poems manufactured by putting 
together distinct vemes or passages of one aufchoi- 
or of several aatliors, so as to make a noiv inefta- 
ing. After the decay of genuiue poetry among 
the tTi'ccks, this worthless vense-majuifacturo caiiie 
into vogue, JUS is proved by the Ifomcro’Ccntofies 
(ed. by Teiiflimr, Leip. 171)3). a patchwork of linos 
taken from Iloiucr and forming a conscciiLivo 
hiatoiy of the fate and redemption of man. It ivas 
jniich inoro conn nun, however, among the Romans 
in the later times of the Empire, \vi\eu Vivgil was 
frequently abused in this fashion, iXa in tJjc Cento 



hi.stoiy. ilie cento wag a favourite recreation m. 
the middle ages. In the 12tJi ceiitnrv a monk at 
Tegwnsec,^ named Mctdlus, contrived to make a 
cento of spiritual hymns out of liorace and Vivgil 

, ftpplio(V to that 

IKiit of tlio Aniciicm continent wliioli lies Letween 
tlie isthinnscs of Toliiiantepco and Panama, but 
.y some extemleil to cnibmce Mexico. It inclndes 
Gwateniala, Hoiulums, San SnU 
'mlw, Nicftragiia, ond Costa Kiea; Belize; a 
n'n? li state of Panama ; 


amt tlie Mexican atate of Clnapii and poninwila 
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of Yucatan, J^cc under separate articles; aLn 
Amdrica. ^ 

Central City, the name of several villa<Tes 
and hamlets in the United States, and of The 
^pital of county, Colorado, 40 miles of 

Denver by rail, with quartz-mills and rich mlj 
mines, and (1880) 2626 inhabitants* also of a 
town of Lawrence county, Dalcota. in the 
Dlack Hills. 280 niilcH SW. of Ilismarck, ^vitll 
some twenty quarfcz-mills for gold, and a noi) of 
about 4000. ^ ^ “ 

Central India is the oificial term for a group 
foRdatory slato.s in India, which fall into nine 
political agencies, but axe all under the swr- 
yiaioii of the governor-goneraVs agent. Tim remon 
m whicli these states Jie is to the north of'^the 
ibitish ' Central Provinces' of India, and toudics 
the North-weab Proyinceat. HajjjutRiia^ EhourJ^h 
ui the Bombay Province, and Chutia-Nagimr hi 
Bengal. The total area is about 75,000 nq. m • 
pop. (1881) 9,201,007, The nine subordinate 
agQncie.4 comprised in the Central India Agency 
are tlio Indore, Bldl or Bliopawar, Deputy Ij|d| 
AVeafcern Malwa, Bhopal, Gwalior, Guna, Buinieb 
Ivliand, and Ba^dielkhaml agcmcies. The httni- 
Sion of two British districts, tJio.se of JJmnsi and 
Lalitpiir, belonging to the North-west Provinces 
separate those nlue agencies into two divisions— 
native Bundelkhand and BaghelkJmiul on tJi,* 
east, and Central India proper or lilabva on tho 
West; but the whole counbiy lie.s between the 
Nerbiidda, the Ganges, and the Chaiiibal rivenj 
and is mostly fertile and well tilled. The Mabva 
weateru division ia mainly a tableland 2000 feet 
above the sea; but its rich black soil producca 
■fine wheat aiul much opium. The cliniatcj of 
Malwa ia on the whole mild and equable j but 
the northern part of Central India is fcorrid, and 
unhealtliy during the rainy season. .Tbe uuiioral 
wealth of Contral India is great; iron, coal 
coppei’, and lime are plentiful, and diamonds are 
found in some parts of BundeJkhanch The in. 
habitants are very divei'se in origin, eoinprlsin^ 
MaliratUia (the ruling race), llamiits, Bundelas 
Bughelna, Jats, ICoJs, and Jiilh tribes aach os the 
GoikIs (414,000) and Bhile (217,000). The popu¬ 
lation ia mainly Hindu iu roUgLoii, only 61Q fig 
being Mohammedans. Tlie agent to tlic governor, 
gouerfti of India, wJjose headquarters arq ivt 
Indore, Jias very liigli and very various duties 
and powers. Ho is the adviser of all the native 
chiefs, and their guardian during minority j ^ixer- 
ciso.s the functions of a court or appeal; liAg 
his command largo bodies of troops; as ^opium- 
agent* supervises the opium^ax througliout the 
agency; and he is of course the medium of com¬ 
munication bob>veen the imperial government and 
tlie native autliorities. Tlio principal states and 
agencies have separate articles. Sec Ihdore 
Bagiielkhand, &c, The Central Provinces (n.v.j 
are a British cominissionership, 

. Centralisation, a term whicli lias eome 
into ^ general use for expressing a tendency to 
administer hy tJie sovereign or the central govern- 
monb mat tern which would otlierwise bo'" under 
local inanagGinent The centralising tendency lias 
been a feature in most of the great states recorded 
ill liistory, tliough not in all of them. The ovicmtal 
empires admitted of a large clogreo of local in¬ 
dependence among the subject peoples. tIjq 
R oman empire ono of the mont romarkahJo 
instances of ceiitrallsabion the world lias overseen, 
Tlmt enipii'o grew out of the subjugation of all 
the states voiiTid the Mediterranean by the city 
Qf Home, and the control of it passed by thq 
evitable tendency of events into the Jiands of' a 
fiinglo oliiof, whose power rested on the army, and 
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who centred in himself all tlie great functions of 
government. In tlic later days of tlie empire the 
tendency increased, until the system broke doivn 
witli the power that wielded it. Amid the chaos 
thab followed the downfall of Rome vaiiona systems 
arose for the restoration of order, political or 
religious, or both. Of these the greateab is still 
the Papacy; the greatest in bygone history was 
the eiiipiic of Charlemagne. la bho.se times of 
struggle, the natwxal method was centxalisaticn 
based on military supremacy. 

Modern attempts to found a groat monavcliy in 
Euiopo on the model of the Roman enipiro have 
failecf. There have grown up iiiateatl a gioup of 
powerful states, in the histoiy of wliicb tlic centrab 
isuig tendency U strongly marked. Centralisation 
was necessary, for in the great stmggles which 
have incessantly been going on, success or even solf- 
[freFeiYMian eaaid he sec<({’€<} aaUvng 

organisation rcjiressirig internal divmioii, and 
iiliroiigli large and efficient armies. Aw an adequate 
revenue w^as renutred for these objects, there was 
fuj-ther involved a strong control by the central 
power of the economic and iuduatrlal functions of 
tho state, Tims it will be seen that centralisation 
is more or les.s inevitable m the straggle for exist¬ 
ence on the European continent, The most notable 
examples of tlie opposite tendency at present are 
appayent in the colonial emulTo of Great Britain, 
and in the United $>tate3, wdioro w*c find extensivo 
groups of eelf-govcTiiing conuaunitics with only a 
limited measure of control by the contral govern¬ 
ment. Such control is most limited of all in the 
British colonies. 

On tJie other hand, in the FrencJi commnUQ 
and in the Russian mi?' we see, under govern¬ 
ments otherwise strongly centralised, a form of 
local activity which had been long extinct in 
Britain, The miiuicipal reform of 1835 has done 
much to revive , local action in the town life of 
England, The aim of the reform of local govern¬ 
ment begun in 1888 ia to revive, oxtentl, and 
ayatematiae local reaponsibility and fieedom of 
action, iDarticularly in rural diatiicfcs. It is now re^ 
cognised that efficiency in ihe central go^^ernnienb 
can bo best secured by transferring local interests 
to local management by decentmlisabion. A wise 
dcceutTftlisation may be Bwbservienl to an efl'cctive 
centralisation, a principle wJiieli Imlds good also on 
the European continent. No absolute rules can, 
however, be laid down for marking off tlie re- 
miective provinces of the central and local powei^. 
j Each country must solve the problem in its own 
Avay, aa its interests and ciroinnstancos require, 

ProVlnccSj ehiobcommissioner- 
shij) of India, lying hcbu'cen IV** 50' and 24® 27' N. 
lab.,and between 76®and 86® 16' E. long., and em* 
bracing 18 British districts and 16 native states. 
Area, 113,279 sq. in. • pop. (1881) 11,648,611. Tho 
surface ia very broken, straggling ranges of hills 
cropping up oven in the level portions. In the north 
, extend the A^iudUyan and Satpufa (2000 feet) 
tablelands, wdfch the Nerbudcla betw^een; south of 
these stretches the great Nagpur plain, with the 
ChntiB^'nrli jilain to the east^ and a wild forcf^t- 
regioii beyond, reaching almost to the Godavari. 
Besides the two nioutioned, the chief rivers of tlie 
province are tho AA^ardlia and AYainganga j all four 
arc rapid strennis, with their crystal waters leaping 
from point to point, and rasliing headlong throiigu 
tlio narrow inoiintain-gorges of their upper course- 
Tlio climate is hot and dry, except curing tlie 
south-west monsoon, from Juno to Septembo^ 
when 41 of the niean annual 45 inolies of rain fnlU 
AVheat .is grown cliiefly in the Noibudda valley, 
rice in tho Nagpur plain; these ate the princi¬ 
pal crops, but oil-seeds, cotton, and fcobacep ore i 
also raised. The only xnaDufaetures of noto ar^ 
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weaving and ilie smeltinL' and working' of nun orcjs, 
Iwa ifj es‘ii<?ctaily in the soudi, and there 

Hve also lar^e coalfieWjs, bufe the coal w of a vei-y 
inferior finality. There is consiilerahJe trade, bub 
itri piugres^q is rotanled l>y tlic want of nicann ol 
coni muni cation ; this drawtuvekj Uo^Yevel’, is bemt^ 
teuifived, tqmIs are being made, and the railway 
i?ystctii stcwtily pu^lied foriY.-rrd. Of fclie popiila- 
tioSt three-toiirthri live Hindus, and one-seventh 
belong to the called ahotijiinal or non-Aryan 
tribes, who have found a rem^o in the Sat2)ura 
plateau, anil stih adhere to their primitive faiths 
(see COKDs). From iUgsc luU-tvlUGs the Hiudua 
thc\»H^hout the avQviucc have aontrocted behtilW 
ftiicl liahibs will nil they have grafted iiiion the 
usnal worrhip of their scot; aclDratioa of tlio deiul, 
worship of the goddess of .smallpox, and belief in 
, witchcraft are universal. The population ia alniQgfc 
^ entirely rural, oniv B per esut. residing in iho 5>‘3 
towns uf dWvG oOOO uihabitants, of wliicli tlirco 
—Nftgmtr, Jubbulpore, and Kompti^iipe over 
50,000 itihahitants. Central India [fpv.) is a term 
of quite diatiuct lueajimg. 

Ceutre and Central forocs.—CBNTBE of 
I:JF nTu (Mass).— 

^ if 7/1 i imd lAg he the 

nioisses of tU’C) par¬ 
ticles placed at the 
points A| and Ag, 
and if the right Hna 
AjAg be divided ixi 
Pi, ao that 

the \ioU\t is called the centre of iiUHia, or 
centre of mw, of the two particles. If he a 
third mass at A^, and if RjAa he divided in Bj, so 
that 

(Wi -f mJBtBs = 

B3 is called the centre ot inertia of the three 
particles. In general, if there be any number of 
particles, a continuation of the above process 'ivill 
enable us to luul theh' centre of inertia. Every 
Ixxly may bt! supposed to be made up of a multitiide 
of particlcfi connected by cohesion. From thin it 
is ubvums that the centre of inertia ia a definito 
jmnfc for every piece 0/ matter. 

in gen oral, the determination of the centre of 
inertia requires the u«c oC the iutegval calculus. 
In tlie coAe of some bodies, such as those 
wliicU lave a Kiniple gcoinetTical form and are 
of uoifonu tlen:5icy, elementary nwthemftUcal 
methods will generallv he Bu/licufut. Any straight 
line or piano that dirides a homo^etieeas body 
nuvttt contain itii centTc ui in- 
enia. For the particles of tlio body mav ho 
arranged in pairs of equal and at equal dis- 
tanCDf^ Iroiii iho Htraight line or nlaiiG; and, since 
tbe ccJitro vt inertia ol each pair lies in the iiiic ov 
plmje, tbe centre of inertia of the whole must also 
lie in the saiiie line or plnne. For example, tbe 
^ntreof inertia of auuUoviuthiu filraigUfe red 
its middle Tioiufcj that of a uniform thin rod bent in 
the form ol a parallelogram, the point of inter-^ec- 
tlon el i{ 9 > lUageunls; that uf a lamina, uniform in 
thicknphs nml ilen^ity and ia form a circle, ellipse, 
Or paialkdo;fKini. iti:> centre of iijjviycj t hat uf a Uni¬ 
term Mvhetical shell, its centre; that of a bomogene- 
ens i:iphcro, its centre ; that of a pavallelnpineck Uiq 
mtersection of its diagonals; that of a circular 
cyJunlDr ivith jjarallel ends, the niiddJe point of its 
eixis. 

An important cfuso fhai; of » iimfomilY thin 
triangular pkte. Let ABC bo tho plate. Biscet 
AB mV aufl jain CT\ Let the triangie be tUvirled 
hy files par^ful to AB into an iDdeilnitelv 
gToac nunmer of indeliiiitelv narrow ships. The 
centre of inertia of each stiip is its middle point. 



But all the middle points lio on CP. Tho centre of 
inertia of the whole plate must eherctore be on CP, 
Agairt» if BO be 

bisected in Q, and c 

AQ be joined, the 
centre of inertia of 

tlie whole plate must X / \Q 

lieinAQ. Tbocen- 0/ 

tixj of incHia must 
tlicreforc be 0, the 
point of intersection f" 
of CP sviwl AQ. Ifc 
is easily proved by 
oiementAry geo- , . , , 

iiietiy that OP - one •third of CP, Hence, the 
centra of inertia oi a triangular plate ifij obtained 
by joining a vertex: to tbe mkUUe point of the 
opposite m\c and taking the point twa-thmk of 
th\ft ineo^iiml tvoiu the vertexv By a similar 
mothod tliQ centre of inertia of oilier plane figures 
may be obtaiueif. 

Centre of ClKAVitY.—H u body ho sumcvently 
s7/ialk relatively to the eartli, the wcigdils of it«? par¬ 
ticles may be considered as constituting a syfit«m of 
parallel foiues acting on the body, Now^ tlm nmg- 
uitmk of the wciifeht of a pavticjlo is proportional to 
its ma^s. Hence, the Hue of action of the result¬ 
ant of the parallel forces will approjiimatoly pass 
thiouch the centre of mertia,. For this reason 
such bodies aie said to have a centre of (fmmty. 
Stvictlv speaking, there is no such point of 
necessity for every body^ since the directions of fcJio 
forces acting on the body arc not accurately 
parallel. Hence, it is only appioximatoly tliat wo 
can wiy of a body that it fioa a centre or gravity, 
On tho other liaad, overy piece oi matter has, as ia 
shown above, a centre 0/ inertia. For all Jiaavy 
bodies of moderate climeuBiona It in, however, auL 
Ilcicntly accurate to assume that ilie centre of 
inertia and gravity coincide, For example, the 
centre of ^avity of a uiufonn homogeneous cylinder 
with parallel ends is the inidtUc point of its axis, 
that of a uniformly thin circular lamina iis centre, 
and 80 on. 

The centre of gravity of a body of iiiodorato 
dimensions may he approximately clctevmincd by 
suspending it by n single cord in two difleronb 
positions, and finding the Hingle point in tlio body 
wliicli, in Imth imsitions, is intevacoted by lira axis 
of the cord. 

The term centre of gravity is also used in 
a stricter senae than the ono just explained. 
Tims, if a body attracts and is attractea by all 
other gravitating ^ matter as if its wliole ninas 
were concenirateu in one pn'mV., it is sahl to have a 
true centre of gravity at that point, and the boily 
itself is caUecT a cenivobaric, body. A BplievLcod 
shell of uniform gravitating matter attracts an ex¬ 
ternal particle as if its wbolo mass were condonsed 
at its centre. Sueli a body haa ft true cciitro of 
gravity. WiieJi such a point oxisti^, it ucocssarily 
coincides with the centre of iuortia. 

(JliXTRE OF OscjLLzVnQN.—A licavy particle 
suspended from a point by a iiglit inexlcnsiblc 
string constitutes what is CflDed a simple or nmtha- 
matjcal pendulum, ikiy buc1\ a peudulmu it is 
easily provxd that the time of an oacillfttioii froin 
side to .5ide of the vertical is proportional to tlje 
root of Uh length for any arc ol vibra¬ 
tion. A Simple pcndiilufii Imwevcr, 0, thing of 
tiieory, aain all physical problems we have to deal 
with a ngid^ mass, and nob a pai'ticle, oseibating 
about a horizontal axis. In a peiululuiu of this 
UiTUl tho time of oscillation will not vary os the 
square luot of tho length of the atring, for it is 
obvious that tlio&c pavUclcR of th^ body "SThiGh are 
neare.st the pobit of suspension will have a bond- 
ency to vibrato more rapidly thou tlioao morO 
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remote. The former are therefore retardel by the 
Jafctor, irJiUe tJio Jatter are accelerated by tlie 
former. Tlicre la thus one particle 'which will be 
accelerated and retarded to an equal amount, and 
which will tUcYefore move aa if it were a smiple 
pendulum unconnected with the rest of the hody. 
The point in the body occupied by this particle 
IS called the centre oj oscillalion. 

As all tho particles of tlie body are rioidly con¬ 
nected, they all vibrate in the same time! Hence 
it follaws that the time of vibration of the ri-dd 
body will be the same as that of a simple pcnduluiii, 
called the eqaimleat or fsochrartous aimpZc pemfu- 
lum, ^vhosc length is equal to the distance between 
the centres of suspension anc] oscillatiaij. 

The determination of tlie centre of oscillation of a 
body requires tho aid of the calculus. It may bo 
stated, liowever, that it is always farther from the 
axis of suspension than the centre of inertia, and is 
always in the lino joiiiii^ the centres of suspension 
, and oscillation. iTet A he tlio centre of sus- 
^ pension, B tho centre of inertia, and C the 
centre of oscillation, and let AB be equal to 
and k be the radius of gyration of the body 
about an axis tbron 4 di B parallel to the fixed 
B axis, then it is cosily sliowii that 

0 

Pig. 3, From this there follows tho important pro¬ 
position that the centres of oscillation and 
suspension are convertible, a proposition 'which 'was 
taken advantage of by ICater for the practical 
determination of the force of giavity at any 
station. 

Centbe op Percussiok.— If a body receive a 
blow which makes it begin to rotate about a fixed 
axis without causing any pressure on the axis, the 
point in wliich tho direction of tho blow intersects 
the plane in whicli the lixed axis and the centre of 
inertia lie is called the coilre of percussioti. That 
such a point must exist is easily; anown by suspend¬ 
ing a straight rod by a long string attached to one 
ond, and stvildiig it mth a hamnior in clihbront 
points. If the rod is struck near the top tlie foot 
will move in ono (Ureetion, and if the blow be 
applied near the foot tho top will move in the 
opposite direction. It is thus evident that there 
must be some point whicli does not move at all at 
the instant of the blow. If a line tlirough tliia 
point be regarded aa an axis of rotation, the point 
at wJiich the body was struck is the centre of per¬ 
cussion, since no pressiii e is produced on tlie axis. 
It ia easily proved by means of higher mathematics 
that the centre ot percussion with respect to any 
Urxis is tho same point as tho centre of oscillation. 

From what has been said it is obvious that in 
Older that no jar may bo felt on the hand a cricket 
bnJlinust be hit in the centre of percusaiDU of the 
bat with respect to an axis tlirougli the hand, 

There are, it may bo mentioned, many nogitions 
which the axis may have in which there will be no 
centre of percussion. For example, there is no 
centre of percussion when^ the axis ia a principal 
axis through the centre of inertia, 

Centre of^ Pressure.— When a plane surface 
ia iinmei'sed in a fluid at rest, and held in any 
position, the pressures at (lifTeveut points of the 
surface are perpendicular to the surface. These 
piessuies may therefore be looked upon aa con¬ 
stituting a syatom of parallel forces whoso i-esultant 
is the >vliole pressure. Tlie point at which this 
resultant acts is called the coitrc of and 

maybe defined as the point at iMcJi thQ direction of 
the singie force whic/i is equivalent to the fluid 
messu/res on the plane mrfaco meet^ the surface. 
The resultant action of fiuids on a cuvvecl surface ia 
not always reducible to a single force. The defini¬ 


tion given above is, tlierofoic, limited to plane 
surfaces. In the case of a heavy fluid it is clear 
that the centre of pressure of a horizontal nrea 
corresponds with the centre of gravity. When, 
however, the pla-ne is inclined at any angle to tlio 
surface of the iluid, the presame is not the same at 
all points, being greater as the depth increases; 
since in the same liquid the pressure varies with 
the depth. In general, the centre of pressure will 
be below the centre of gravity. The detcrniination 
of the centre of pvesauio require.s the use of the 
integral calculiis, out special coses may be treated 
by ordiiiEiiy aigebra. In the case of a pamffelogiam, 
one edge of which is in tlic surface of the fiuia, tho 
contre of pressiiro is at a distance of one-thiid up 
the muldtc lino from the base. In the cose of a 
liiangic, having one side in the surface of the fluid, 
the centre of pressure is at the iiULldle point of the 
median corresponding to the vertex immersed; 
while in tho case of a triangle, with its apex in tlie 
surface, and the base horizontal, the centre of 
pressure is on the median corresponding to the 
vertex and at a distance of tliree-fourtha of the 
median from the vertex. 

Centre of Buoyancv,— The presaures wdiich 
act on every point of a surface immersed in a Ihiid 
can be resolved into horizontal and vertical com- 
ponenba. The former balance one another, Tlie 
resultant pressure must therefore bo vertictd j and, 
as the pressure increases wdth the depth, it is clear 
that the upw^ard pressures must be greater than the 
downw'ard. Hence tho resultant pressure on on 
immersed body must be a force acting vertically 
upwards. Now' it ia easily show’n that the magni¬ 
tude of this presaiive is ecjual to the weight of the 
fluid diBulaced. The point in the displaced flnid 
at which the resultant vertical piesaure may be 
supposed to act is called the centre of hmijane]^^ or 
centre of displacement Hence, we see that rvhen a 
body floats in a fluid, it ia kept at jest by two 
forces, tho weight of tho body acting downwmxls 
I thmigh its centre of giavfty, and the weight of the 
fluid acting vertically irewards throng its centre 
I of gravity, or centre or buoyancy. The relative 

E oaitions of the centre of gravity am] the centre of 
uoyancy have an important benring on the safety 
of ships at sea. If the centre of buoyancy be 
abovo the centre of gravity, the equilibrium is 
stable j in other words, if the ship is displaced, it 
will tend to return to itfi original position. If, on 
the other hand, the centre of buoyancy bo below 
the centre of gravity, the equilibriniu will generally 
ho unstable, although a body may float in stable 
equilibrium oven if tho centre of buoyancy bo 
below the centre of gravity, as ivill be explained 
iindcv the head hlETACENTRE. 

Central Forces, —Central forces are foreea 
whoso action is to cause a moving body to tend 
towftJ'ilB a fixed point called the centre of foree, 
By Newton’s fimt law of motion wo know that 
‘every body continuea in its state of rest or of 
unifonn motion in a straight line, except in bo far 
ns it is compelled by forces to change that state,’ 
From this w;o learn that, if the speed of a body 
changes, or if the line of motion be not straight, 
whether the speed be luialtered or not, some force 
must be acting. In. the latter case the forces acting 
are called central forces. TJie doctrine of central 
forces considers the paths which bodies will describe 
reund centres of force, and tho vaiying vclooi^ 
with W'hich they will pass along tliMo paths, ft 
investigates the law or the foice in orcTet that a 
given curve may be described, and many otb^r 
prablema which can only be solved by matliematioal 
methods. Gravity affords tlie slinpJoat illuBtratlou 
of a central force. If a stone be slung from a string, 
gravity deflects it from the rectilinear path 'svUioli 
it would otherwise pursue, and makes it moyc 
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curve calW.J a. pwalvoU. A«wn, the nioou is lieUl 
in !iw orbit louwl tUc eartli by tJie action of 
griwity, wliicU is coustautly iMcventing tier from 
goin;^ otViii tUo [iue of tlic fangont to liCl- iwHi at 

auv Installfc, . ^ . 1 „ 

In tvJiwectioJi ^vitJi t])is ^jul>jccfc ^ve liave to iimka 
itoui'e remarks on whcit Is callecl cmtripig^d 
Vk'n Imvo seen that foieo m\i?t always m appUcA to 
make a. bodv niovo in a curved mth, fewcli a torce 
\a a eciitrifngai ti3Tce» tUe oUl eiTOiieous 

nolwu )mw^ Diafc a tontleucy to fly 

OTitwfvrds^ tUc centre aljout which tlicy aie 
ravoUlTi-^^ The of the tevTu will, however, ca^iac 
no iucciuvonieiiec, pi’oviderl we interpret it merely 
as imlicatiiij' I fiat, to kee[) a hncly moving In a 
cuitl* instead of in itfi natural .straight Ime, a Jorco 
towards the centre of ciirvatiiro is anvaye 

iliiiiv familiar illu-stratirm« of the actiou of the 
fjO'called cenlrihigal force yiiW occur to the reader. 

A UU msteiie<l to the end of a htiing, and whirled 
TOTiml, will, if the motion if* ^ulUcicntly mpnl, at 
hroak the ntrlng, and fly ofl’ in a tangOTitial 
path This* W duo to the fact that the coJiOfuon of 
Ike uarticloH of the string are no longer ahlo^ to 
siinnjv the force neoenhary to lcoc|i the hall moving 
in Its circular path. For a ssimilar reiirsoii a li.v- 
wljeei fjr a grind stone hursts when it is made to 
r<ital« ton raiddlv'. It is found that at a cvwvg on. 
a railway ib is tVio outer o! the two mis which ih 
iiiQxb ^¥om. This is due to the fact that the outer 
rail ha-s to supply the force necessary to keep the 
moving m curved jptlw, A gloM of water 
may he whirled fo rapidly thafct even wdien the 
moll til Is downwards, the exccs^i of the centrifugal 
force over tfie weight of the water U milficient to 
prevent tlie ivater from inlVuig out. ^ Tlio cen* 
irifugal fierce increase.^ witJi tho velocity. Acs a 
niutler of fact, it can ho shown that when a body 
moves in a circle of radium r, with velocity i*, ita 

centrifugal force Is ' liy means of this formula 

it ran he proveil that about 's^gthof its weij^ht is 
vefjnucd im^rcly to keen a hosly on the eavth'fs 
butfi\^j:c at the criiuitor. Jly this minoiint tlio weight 
of a bodv is duiimislied. N<nv2?19 ig eipial to I/**. 
Hence it follows that if the earth were to rotate 
Kevenleen tinios as fast as it ihies now the 
attraction of ^gravitation ivoiild only j««t he able at 
the eqiiatjir to keep bodicciinmi flyingoJVh.='snr/ivee. 
If the nitabing hody ho plastic, it will swell nut in 
nU dircctionss perpendienhw to the axis of rotation, 
the lotin of an ohiate splieuoid. For 
the ^'auie rejisiJU the ouvLh iiittU Iioji asauuicd 
the toriii of an ohfat/? *sp)ien>i(I, n rec>Hlb iv|«di i,s 
seen oil a greater scale in the case of Jupiter mid 
iSutiirn on account of their larger si^o and move 
lapiM rutauuu, 

tVjiti'Ifiigrtlj a niachjiie. See ChAniFrcATiON. 
Cojifriflignl mid ('onfrflief/il me toruis 
iibrrd in UotuTiy to dasigiiale two djflerciifc kinds of 
It-af dt'vtdopnJCJifc or iJJJloJesceuce, thf? Innjier term 
k'iiig f\]i|)lh!il when the dcvidopiiioiit pvoceed^i from 
the apex towards the huso of the axw or leaf, and 
tliG Uuer when it is from the has^i upwards towavda 
the i\p«ix. Kvc Lv.af, Imfloukscksci:. 
€e»itrinigtU Forc^. See Oektkk, 
t;eiUr Ipetal Foreei Sec Ge^nTRe. 
CejHiiin'viri ('a hundred lueri'), a {‘ollegc of 
justice iu ancient Kouic, which had jurisdiction in 
civil It has l>cen supposed tlmt the bodi’ 

was origiaalJy made up of tliiee delegates from each 
uf ihe thirty-ilve trihes. There were 180 members 
ijj the time of Aiigofttnw, and under the emperors it 
increased in importance, as it hecniiie the only 
iw-eiie left lor the display of indicial eloquence aiitl 
of legal know-led go. 


€ciitlirioil ccninrii^i ft«iu ccn<Kni, n 

humlved'). a l{oT.mn odioav commwuimg a conlmy 
or comi»any oi ioot-aoWiors. riieio "sio 
ceutiirion.'s m a Legion (q^ v.). 

€eorl, a ivord windy occuw fvequcutly in the 
law» before the jiDrnnvn Conquest under somewdiab 
varying senses, bub substantially meamug an ordi- 
^cenmn ’not of noble h&th. 
wraihuvUv sank in social status until it 
aiftbred from that of tlic serf, save tliab tlie ceoH had 
the rierht f*IJon.siJig Ids o^vn umstor in aceuidance 
with tlio law' of Athelstan, which required overy 
landlols man to iiml lumsclf 

rcniaiiiCil ‘la^v.ivortliy, and IJanV to ; 

. I_- Will, i^nvf. ivf Infl frOcdolU llftd 



ImiK On the other hand, ceoila who jiossessed laud 
often contrived to force tlioir wav uUo a higlior 
social class, that of tho ihea^ a kind of nohMy 
of service wdio may he iniighly put asr cqnivaloiic to 
the iciiMfs of tho period after the Conquest. A 
t*eorJ with 5 Jiidc^ fOOO amerf) of laud w'as ‘ thoga^ 
worthy.' The name ceoM does nob occur, m 
liouicsday—the very degradation ol tho mciunug 
of the w'di'd churl in modem usage is but a part of 
the historical degradation of the social ctos vvliuili 
it deuotwh 

Ceos (soiucbimca called by the Italian tod name 
of ^Cff or Tsia), one of the ACgetvu 

Soa, 14 miles oft' the Attic coast. It is L8 ume-s 
long, 3 hvoad, ami 39 sq. in. in area. ^ iho eentiul 
amf culminating uoiub ia iMouut Fli'ns, 18G3 /cot 
high. It is fairly fertile, raising fruit, wine, Jioiiey, 
and valonia. The jwpiilfttion 4f9i I, of ivJio/u 451^5 
helong to the capital, Zea or Coos. In ancient 
times Ceos was noted ns tho birthplace of tlio ^loets 
Biiiioiiulcs and Bnccliylide.^, and tho phyBiciiui 
Era.sistraCiis j and tho tenn laws rvero famous for 
their excellence. 

OcpllUlftSpfSj a genus of fossil Ganoid iiahea, 
of ivoich si.y species Jiavo )^on dtwcrihfid, two 
belonging to the Upper Bihinau, ami four to the 
Devoniuu measures. The head >Vas protected hy 
a large g^muiiil plate, aeulpUncd eKtcrually with 
cii'cnlar miliatlng inavkiugs. Tho fihield was pro¬ 
duced into a hofu at each pasteI’ior corner, and boro 
(i mediau and po.stcrior (lm'.sal spine. /Vgnssi }5 
gave the name ccplialaspis (Mmcklcr-hcadcd*) from 
this extraordinary covering, wliicli lias very iiiiich 
tho appearance of, and W'oa lormciiy siipuosed to 
be, the eoplialic shield of au Asaph us or Lrilobite. 
The body was covered with vhomboidn.1 enamelled 
scales, and inruished wlfcli dorsal and peeloml \m i 
ib terminated in a largo unsyminetrical^ tail, Tii a 
graphic description of this fossil In bin Old Ikd 
^V(nfusionc, Millci: thus sketches tlio general appeav- 
auceof the amuud; * Has the reader ever seen a 
yaddlerV rnttiiig-knife—a tool u’ii): a ere^ieoiit- 
.sliapcd blado, uml tlic liandlo lixed tmiisVermel.v in 
tlie contre of itf» concave side? In general outline,, 
the cephala-spia resemhle.s this tool; tlic cre.seoiit- 
shaped 1)1 ado repiesenting the head, the fcransverso 
ImiiUo the hod}\\ The eiuh^skeletou ms iimf/ily 
cartilaginous, retaining tho notochord through life. 
Tho flexihle body, assisted by the Uivgc tail niul 
the Ims, would give the ceplJalaspis the tu>\vcv of 
moving yaindly throngli the water. Being a pre- 
dflceous dsii, ft must Iiavo lieou a fomudahle eueiny 
to its associates in the Palceozoic seas, for, boshles. 
it.s power of rapid motion, the sJiarp margin of its 
aliield probably did the work of a vigorously hiU'led 
javelin, as in thosw'ord-flsh. rternapis, Aatcrolepis 
f20 to 30 feet in longtii), Soaphaspis, Anclienaspis, 
find a number of other genera, arc united m tlio 
B.-iine family as Cephalospis. Bee Hay Lauke>yler, 
A Moiwffmph of tho Tbim of ihc Old Jioc? told' 
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stone in Bvltain^ mi-fc i. * Ccnlialn-spUlfii * (liOiRl. 
1838-70); li. IL Tmf|iiair, The Ganoids of the 
Brilish Garhoniferous Sydem (Palreont. SnQictV} 
LotuI. 1877). 

one oi the most cnrioiiM am? 
intereHting organisiiiH tlretlgcrl by the Ch(dhng€r 
exiteditioii. It %va.s /oinitl in the .Strait of iragnllaiij 
was first RiipnosGfl to he a compound Ascidian^ 
monogi'aphed (1887) by Profeiisor an one 

of the Pulyzoa (fiectioii Aspidopbova), Imb is re^ 
ganled ]>y Mr Harniei' as closely allied to that mar- 
vellouB vovfcebrate-like wornij llalaiioglossiiH (q.v.). 
The organ isms form a Hpreadiiig seaweed-like 
bln^Vlusa eolony, incasming in soinc cases 0 iuclies 
bv G, and including a great number of little iniU- 
YidualH, protected by a membranous, flexible in vc,^t- 
niciib or mmsc. Each individual reaemblcs Ilalano- 
gloHsns (and also in part backboned aninialfi) in 
I ?Miny fiYwrAv, ACich *ti? {tv^ tfi'e prfvsiaKyfrce of 

gill-slits j (/-») the existence of a no^chord as a 
doi^sal outgrowth from the gut, growing forwards 
into tliQ anterior region or proboscis ^ and (c) the 
possession of a dorsal central nervoiif* Bystein, most: 
richly developed in the middle rogpon (or collar), 
but extending on to the probescis. As anubher 
ajiparont connecting link octween invertebrates 
and vertebrates, Cophalodiscus is of the gi’Catesb 
zoological interest. See zoology of the vojmge of 



JfM.S, Ghcdleiujer, Parfclxil. \ Keport on Ccph(d&- 
discuSi by I^rofessor W. C, McIntosh and Mr F. 
Harmer. 

Ccplialonia (Honierlc, Same or Smnos)^ tlie 
largest of the seven Ionian Islands (q.v.), lic.s 
opposite the entraiico of fclie Gulf of Lepanto or 
(Jorinth. It is irregular in shape, with a maxim inn 
length of 30 miles, and an area of 302 sq* ni. Pop, 
(1879) 80,543. The surface is moimtaiiioius in one 
garruJ- Wirfnfrrg- Aufd; dA-e surf Ar thir parjJ 

thiuf and water scarce. Tlio inliabitnnts, liowever, 
have planted vineyards wborever the grape will 
grow, and currants and olivo-oil are also produced 
for export. Tim cai)ital is ArgostoU (q.v.). 

€ci)luilO'l)oda(C}i‘.i 'head-footed'), thehi^jhesb 
class of mollii8CS,,nTid in some respects the highest 
invertebrates. Th&y are usually largo animals, 
exclusively marine, with welbdcvelopcd head- 
region, but (as the quaint name suggests) >vitb the 
‘foot* or vontral surface gro>yn round the influth, 
and split up into * arms/which (with one excep¬ 
tion) bear suckers. Another part of the foot is 


modified fco form a funnel through which water is 
squirted. Two or four gills are present in tlic usual 



Cuttlo-ft-sli {Sepia o^(}icitiaJis}t swimming and at I'est. 


niantle*cavity. 'VYliilo the ancient fonns lived in 
shells, the Pearl v Nautilus aloiia leuiains in this 
state, the shell heing in all other cases internal and 
degenerate. Tlie eyes arc peculiarly large, and 
their ferocious aspect lias earned for many coiiniion 
fonns tho title of * devil-fifili.' The mouth in the 
midst of the ‘arms’ is cquippeil with parrot-liko 
teeth, and ivi tli» rasping ribbon on tbo ton giie. TJi o 
central nervous system, with its closely associated 
ganglia, is surroimded hy a protective cartilagin¬ 
ous slicafcli, analogous, thongli in no way hoinolo- 
goua, w'ith a verteurato brain-box. The sexes are 
separate. Tlie sLnictui'e and life of these aniinalB 
will bo discussed under the more familiar title 
CTttlefish ; only the gena'al characters, classifica¬ 
tion, and distribution are hero noticed. 

TIjg Ceplialopoda include two 
(listinot orders, one represented by tlie Pearly 
Nautilus, the otlier by all the other living forms, 
which am again divitfed into Octopoda and Deca- 
poda, accormng to the luinilier of the ‘ anug/ 


DlBnANCIIIATA. 

Two gilla, kidneys, nui’lcles. 

Ei/jJjt DP ten si]cker-b( 3 (iring 
arms. 

Shell nidi mentary or ahscut, 
iievor ftxternnlj In one case 
chambered. 

An Ink-bag. 

A completely closed funnel. 


TETJlAllBAycniATA. 

Four tflltR, kldnoys, aiuicleR, 
XiunDTOiis, williout suckers. 

SUcll well ^cvcloiKcl, e?{tcrnnl, 
chnm bored. 

Ko Ink-bag, 

A split funnel. 


Distribution,— species occur in warm and 
temperate seas, but those found in the colder waters 
seem nuicb more prolific. The Tetiabiancliiata are 
the older forms, anti begin in the Sihimn, whereas 
the Dibrtinchiata first appear in Triassic times. 
The Aninionitcs (q.v.) are the most familiar re- 
prcfientativea of the former, the Belemnites (q.v.) 
of tlie latter. 

Sco cBpccially Gu'ETLefjsh, Nautilus, Beleuxite, 
ArrAfOXiTK; nlso Cat^aimio', Octopvs, Sepia, BQViDi 
Owen, Memoir of ike Pearly Nautilus (1832) ; Ffirussao 
and D'OrbIgny, Mistoire miiurcilc des Ceplmhpodes (2 
vols, Paris, 1835-48); Hoyle^ ChaUe}iyei' Beport on 
Ooplmlopodn, 

Ccplial 01 >tcra, a name foimevly used for a 
gemiB of rays. See Rav. 

CephiSSUS^ one of the two livei-s whicli Avater 
the Atlienian plain. It risos on tlio western slope 
of Mount Pontelicus and the aoiibhern side of 
Mount Parnes, and flows past Athens on the \v6sfc 
into the Saronic Gulf near Piialeruin, ' / ' 
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Ccpala^ See Eandfisii. 

Ceram' (Reijano^, tlic InrpfCJib ialarnl of tho 
aouthem lies JsE. of AittfMjytijv, to wliich 

Dutch rewloncy it belongiri, and Is cliviflcd into 
Cirent jijid Xittle? Cemin J>r tlio Jj^thnin^ oi Taniijo- 
Areji, 6G0 j »rj. m,; po/i- 195^000, The inland w 
One of the Ica-st explored in the aichinclago, «\n(l 
coinpaTativcly littfo U known of the intcrlciu^ 
^liich itif moreover, hiit scantilv populated, the 
gieafc niass of the people^ n>ostl^' native Alfuros 
and itnmi^iranfc 31alayn, itihahiting the coaab 
\i1lag(j3. Much of IUq island is veiy fertiler A 
mountain-chain mn^; flnK«i"h the co«ntrv» reach' 
ing in Kusa Kcli some 11,000 feet, 'fho chief 
ox^rta are iron, thnhei'j earthenware, birds 
of ramdiso, dried fis^h, edihle neats, A-c. 

Ceramics (Gr. loroijios^ * potter's claya ifinn 
deai/nmte the deparcmcnt of plastic avt 
winch coinprt<!Ba all objects juwlc of clay, such aa 
va-ses, cups, haaaXrilievn^ corBidea, ami tlie'Uke, »Sec 
PotTEuV. 

Cerastes, or Hor:^ed Yipkh, a genns of 
sei^nt^ of the family Yipetidee* dlstiuguialieHl by a 
broad flepre's.^ed heart-shaped head, the scale-^ of 
wUich R.ve bhnUar to those of the hack, and pai'tic- 
ularly remai'kahlo for the development of one of 
the scales of each eyelid into a siune or horn, often 
of ponsjdprnhle length. The is veiy’ distinct 








\ Homed Vijwr ( vuljarh ), 

from tho hndy. TliisgenTi?* is excWivclyAhiCHn, 
and very^ veimnujuf!. There probably only one 
rtp^ies, Cci'usU^ fnfift^liiicvs or thoHomed 

nper of the north of Ahieft, c/tllcd Cerastes hy 
t ie ancients, the name being derived fmm the 
Greek kerm, * a bom,’ It xvas comctly described 
by the traveller Bi-nce, but fiin ile^ciiption Av/usior 
i'Oine time Toganled Avith incredulity, 

(t^t. cejVi 'WAX’), Aeornpound of \mx 
Avith other oily and luediciiial ^^iibsfances in such 
proportions as to bnvc the con ms ion eo of an Oint¬ 
ment fq.y,). .Sfiiiple corAt^} U made hy melting 
tog<)ther b part^i of oUve-oil, 3 of Avhite wax, and I 
of ftjiBfnfiLicct j> 

Ccyatltc.s, a genus of Anmionites (n.v.) 
pectthni’ to, and clmraolerisltc of, the Trins. 

Ccrat'othm, the Qweeiisgiand nnid-ii.sli, one of 
Gie r^jpiarkable feub euiiss of dowble bteaihevs ov' 
^O^uoi. Iho name originally uml /or ibe i 
iohMl of certuiu torjtU'VUteR found iu the ! 



Tnassjc ^<1 Jitro^k strata, and ta lUk eenns tins 
On«>i,sla,itl Miivivor, «-l,icl, law siin^i/TX* 
arraiiyementj. vos rofwc.t «-lien <liBcomc<l in 1870 
iH the l(KKil name. Tlirfis nmv 
(Mci.,»i>nalJy attain, a length of six feet, Im a, Jafoif- 


ally eompicsscd luwly with large sealos, and po.'s- 
acsLHCfi very undsli-liko limbs ndtl] ft central jointed 
ftxfg ftiid latei'ni pieces. It IiA'’cs in muddy Avator 
often enutainiug luucli decaying vegetable matter. 
In this inGrliiim it doe« not Imd bho gill-iaspiration 
swftidont, awd eou\G^ to the suvfaco to take gulps of 
ah’ into tho swimming'bladder, Avhicli functions as 
a lung. It cats leaves and oHier part:? of plants. 
At nights Ccratodus sometimes leaves the water, 
and moves along the vivci'-hauk. Tim oxpuiafou 
of air fvDin ita oiv-bladdcr ov lung is supposed to 
acconnfc for a gmntm^ noisa tlieu often liaard. 
In the fhy ROason it l?iiriejs itself fit fcJie mud. 



Lmb of Ccvftioins. 

TUo flesh is Tnuch e.steemed, and compared irith 
salmon, This intemsting a-nini/il will bo discussed, 
in its inoi'O technical relations, along with its 
iiei'dibonr genera—Lopidop-hen Jord Protopfcorua— 
uucIgv the title &lui»-FtsirEa^ 

Ccratouin. Seo CAnoa 
Coi**bcrUS, ill Greek H 3 "tbology, tlie biany- 
liended dog—according to Hesiod, tlio oflkjuing of 
Tj^plifton tiTid Echidna—Avho guarded the jmrbal nf 
the inrernfti regions. ^ Later wiitei's dcscuilie him as 
only thveedieaded, witli the tail ftnd nmaceoiiipoflcd 
of hcrpcnts, though the poets soinetiincs encumber 
linn with a hundred head«. Oipheus charmed liiiii 
by tho fiiagic of liLs lyro, and Ilcreiiles overcame 
linn by strength and dragged liim to the npnor 
world, ■* ^ 

tlm tficlinical namo applied io an 
i ombryonic roi'm of many Jliikos, In all tho two- 
suc/vored fiat parasitic yvorm^ (the DiHUuncffi 
division of Irouuitodcs) the development is indiicob 
or cirerntmis. The eggs develop inlo onibryos, 
which, urntemi of gi’owiug into adults, nvocluce 
ayoxiiully one or more acts of interinciliate forms. 
ihehitai [01 tit^ produced more or less directl\' from 
the eimjiyo, is called a ctreavia, andgrow’s up into 
the adult fluke. It dilYem froia tho nmilt iu having 
fnuy rudiinentj} of reproductive organs, in possc-ssiiifl: 
eye.spots, and in heiug (axeept in one geiiunl i 
er|mppeil with a my movable tail. It i«{l) born 
witlnii sonic host, such as a Watcr-siiail; (2) leaves 
tins ftml swims freely in the water; f3) become.^ 
shiggwfi, and eiitevs a second host, ov axesUBoU on 
some foreign body. In tliis fdate it loses its tail 

furthei- cliftiigeti]! (^i) it or its host is eaten hv a 
I eerenrm becomes nu 

n.i u!l1 thojatfcor the oim 

' ,1? outer the (\v3fc.meutioned 

Imt in oh Jjfc-histoiy in simpler, , 

jmt III all cftvSos tW curcavia iv; the form proihujcd 

(genevally unliveetly) by the original oiiillrYo and 
tlevdopmg into the nduft.. 8ee Fluiui; ' ' 
€crcis. See Jun.us’ Trei^. 

Cere. Seo bill. 

<iiiASSES, 60 Banned 
irniii /i.which jn'oclace 
Stnotness, all the sii^ios of 
ya^ses (Gtaminccc) wUivated for Iho »alio o£ their 
.;«ea as m article ot food. They are a so cSd 
CorB.plante or toad-plonta; )?it in thi/t4lo 
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popular sBnf3e the tci’iia cereal cea.ses to have any 
uotanical limits, and includes plants of ^vllolly 
distinct ordeiB, iiotaldy liuctwlieat (natural j 
order, Polygon acero), and Qiiinoa (Chenopodiv 
ncere), ; even tlie Lotus of the Nile, the Fi’c- 
toHa rcgkit and other species of 'wnter-lilies might 
thus he atldcd to t\m list, 

The cereals proper do nob belong to any particular 
tribe of the great order pt gi'osses, hut the employ- 
men t of particular species os bread-plants seems to 
have been determined cluelly by the superior size of 
the seed, or by tfio facility of procuring it in suffi¬ 
cient quantity, and of freeing ib from its imedible 
envoloiiGS. The most extensively cultivated grains 
are Wheat (Triticum), Barloy (Hordeum), Itye 
(Sccalo), Oats (Avona), Rice (Oryza), Maize or 
Indian Corn (Zea), different kinds of Millet 
(Setana, Panicum, Paspalnm, Pcmiisctnm, and 
Ponicillaria), andDurraor Guinea Corn (Sorghum 
or Andropogon), Theso have all been cultivated 
from time inimeiuoiiaf, and there is great uncer¬ 
tainty as to the number of species to which the many 
existing varieties belong; their original forms and 
native countries often cannot confidontly be detor- 
minedr Barley, oats, and rye are the groins of the 
coldest regions, the cultivation of tho former two 
extending even within the arctic circle. Wheat is 
next to bliese, and in the warmer regions of the 
temperate zone its cultivation is associated with 
tliab of maize and vice, wiLtch are extensively cultU 
vatetl within tho tropica.^ Tho millets belong to 
warm climatea, and duira is tropical or sub-tropical, 
Rico is the food of a greater number of the human 
race than any other kind of grain. See Corn, 
Barley, Maize, Millet, Rice, \Yhbat, and 
other separate aTbicles. 

€ei*G]bratioii» Unconscious. There can bo 
no doubt that molecular changes in the corebrum 
accompany all our conscious mental processes. Tlie 
docbiine of unconscious cerebration as stated by 
Carpenter, Laycock, and others, Iiokls that similar 
cliangcs may go on in the cerebrum ^vithoub any 
consciousness on our part, until the fully elaborated 
mental rosult is piesented. Ib is an every-day 
experience that after one has been in vain trying to 
recall some name or incident, it Avill suddenly flash 
into the mind when ono is thinking of some entirely 
different subject. According to Carpentor the cere¬ 
brum put in action by our consciousness has gone 
on working automatically but unconsciously, until 
the processios accompanying tho mental operation 
of remombering the name or incident liave been 
completed. This is the physiolomeol statement 
coiTcsponding to the psychological doctrine that the j 
mind may undergo niodihcationa without being 
conscious of the process until the new combination 
is presented to consciousness. See CONSCIOUSNESS, 
Mind. 

Corclivo-spinal Fluid is a clear, almost 
colourless, sliglitly alkaline fluid, closely^ resem¬ 
bling lymph in its composition, but containing less 
albumen . I fc is contained partly within the ventrie- 
ular system of the brain, and in part in the loose 
connective tissue (aubaTachnoid mcehwovkb which 
lies between the Arachnoid and Pia Mater fq-Y.), 
being couthmod from this latter situation along 
the lymphatic sheaths, which closely invest all 
the blood-vessels in the substancG of the brain 
and spinal cord. The spaces which contain it com- 
mvinicato Avith tho lymphatics of tho head and of 
the nerves, and Avith the venous sinuaos in the 
dnra mater. Its main function, besides tliat of 
removing Avasteproducts, is to equalise the presauve 
A\dtliin tlic akulh As tlie blood pressure increases 
tliat of the ccrebro-spinal fluid diminishes, and m’c 
versd. As the brain atrophies it is replaced by a 
proportionate increase in the Huld. In some dis¬ 


eases, such as acute and chronic Hydrocephalus 
(q.v,), ib is greatly increased, and then it becomes 
a cause of atrophy of,the brain. Its value ns a 
Avater-cuabion in diminishing the violence of shock 
from external injuiy hns been already referred to 
at Bn AIK. Cerehro’Spinal means pertaining to the 
brain and spinal cord together, to the cerebro¬ 
spinal ByBtein. For Ccrebro-spinal Meningitis, see 
MENINGITIS. 

Cerebrum, >See BuxIin. 

€erc]lloj]ics» Master of the, an officer at 
court, instituted by James I. for the reception of 
ambassadora and dignitaries. The same name came 
to be used for the supreme aiitbority on etiquette 
at public assemblies at Bath and elseAvliGroj Beau 
Nasb (q.v,) being the most memorable. 

CcrcopSiS (Gr., ' Avax-fneo*), a gonna of birds 
of fchefauAily Anutidio, to which the New Holland 
goose {C. 7iov(c hollandiee) belongs. This bird lias 
been knoAATi since the south em sliores of Australia 
were first visited by navigators. There, and on the 
adjacent islands, they Avere found in great abund¬ 
ance; and so little Avere they acquainted witli the 
danger to be apprehended from man, that the 
earlier navigators easily supplied themselves Avifch 
fresh provisions by knocking tliem doAATi Avifcli 
sticks. The IligUt is sIoav and heavy, and the 
bird is naturally becoming leas abundant. The cere 
(800 Bill) ia remarkably large, Avlieuce bho name. 

CcreSj the Roinan name of the §reat Greek 
goddess iJeinctcr, the protectress of agnoultnre and 
the fruits of the earth. Her Avorship avos boiTOwed 
by tho Romans from Sicily. Her first temple in 
Romo Avna voAVod by the dictator A, Poatuniiua 
Albinus (496 b.c,), to avert a famine with Avliioli 
tlio city AVOS tlivoatened. A great festival, Avitli 
games, the Cerealiay avos inatitilted in her jionour, 
and her worsJiip acquired gi-eafc importance in the' 
city. Tho decrees of the BOiiate were dopositod 
in her temple for the inspection of the tiibunes 
of the people. Sea DEWE'fER, 

Ceres, ono of tho Planetoids (q.v.), and the 
firafc of tliem that Avas discoA^ered, It wfus fimt Boen 
by Pinzzi at Paleimo, January 1, 1801, and is 
Bonietimes visible to tho nuked oye, looking- like a 
star hetween the seventh an<l eighth magnitudes. 

Ccreus, a large genuB of Cactneem (q.v,), con¬ 
taining many of the most imposing forms of the 
order, both as respects vegetation and floAvering. 
C, giganteus reaches a height of 00 feet, often iin- 
branchecl, its tall pillars giving an extraordiiiaiy 
character to the landscape of SeAv IMexico, while 
the allied O. pcnivimits (30 feet) takes its place in 
Pern, Otliei'a have thin anake-liko branches ( C, 
JlffgeUifin^ms)^ Avhile the short obconical O. senilis 
is covered Avifch long silky liaira. Many have 
splendid fiowem, and of these 0. speciosisstmus Avith. 
scarlet or purplish JloAvem is often cultivated, while 
U. gt'aiidtjlortis is the AA^ell-knowii nSght-floAveriug 
cactus. The fruits are often much eBceefned. For 
illustration, sec CACTUS, 

Ccri^iola, a toAvn of Italy, 22 miles SE. of 
FogjgiaBy mil, Avitli manufactures of linen, and a 
trade in almonds and cotton. The Spaiiinixls' tleci- 
SLVO victoiy over the French here in 1503 established 
Siiain’a supremacy in Naples. Pop. 22,650. 

Oerrgo, the soutliernmost of tho seven Ionian 
Islands (q-v.), now officially knOAvn again by its old 
Greek imine of Oythemj is separated from the coast 
of Morea by a narroAV strait. Area, 107 nq. m. j 
pop. (1879) 13,259, It is mostly barren and moun¬ 
tainous in some parts; but corn, Avine, and olives^ 
and fruits aro raised, Gapsali is the cajjital. Iw], 
ancient times tho island As^oa socre^ to v eiuis, ob 
the land that Toceived the goddess avIiod she 
from the sea. ■ 
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CCTlnthllS, dlierctic wlin Uveil tlic 
the apostolic agc> hut of ■'vliotii "C lia \0 bo o 
liiittcr tlian uncertain nml confuRctl accoiinjs- 
li Raid tn have Ijeen a native 

from Ki^ypt into Asia >lmor, ana liven in 

Eplicsurt centoinporniieoiiHly (accoruing to tne 
Mm of tho church) with the Aged apo-sUo John 
U is related hv Irenfru^^, on the nutlipnty ot 
Pnlyeani, that ‘John held ^ic lieretie m «iich 
detestation that, on a certain ocoasiOHi wiicn no 
cneountcrcfi Cevinthiia in the hatlis of hpUesna, n© 
irnnKxIiately left the haths, saying Ip those about 
liiiiif ‘Jjet iirt lly, lest the hath fall on us> fluico 
CoriiitluiH is wilfiiii* tlic enemy of the tnitii. jt is 
also ]«ai(l by Iron.i uv that tho^ Gospel by fat 
was written iu direct opposition to the tenets ot 
Gerinthus, Ue held that the world was not made . 
hy the lifnhcst iM, hilt by some angel or power far 
removed troni and ignorant of the aupreme Ueing. 

He is said to have held coarse and sensiml 
imllenarinn views, t«> have believed the JewLsli 
ccremoniai law to be in part binding ujion 
ChristiaTis, and to have taught that the Divine 
iSpirlt was first utiltod with the man Jcauii lU lus 
I haptisin by John. Ccrinthus being, so far fis is 
known, the oldest teacher of JudnicO'Gnpstic prin¬ 
ciples, and, according to Neander, * the interjncai- 
atfi link between the Jiidaising and Gnostic sccU, 
there would natiirnliy he a greater incongruity and 
want of harmo-ny in liis aysteni than in tlie later 
developments of‘Gnosticism (q.v.). 

CerUliLum^ a genus of ProsobrancUiate Gw- 
teropodp, and type of a large^ family, Ccrithiadse. 
The shell is rough, naked, j^piral, elongalcd, with 
matiy coils, and ivith an oval obUone aperture which 
haw a D-liort canal in front The siiecies of tliiB 
family are numerouB (140), most of them marine, 
but many inliabiting estuaries and brackish 
rather than salt water; Bome are found in lakes 
and rivers, A few belong to temperate climates, 
but most of them are tropical, and in inan^ove 
Hwaniiis they particularly aboumi. The rqsgil 
fipficic-H are very niinieroui^, and almost nil liniited 
to the Tertiary foiinationf^. O. vnlffahtoi, over six 
inches in height, is often seen in Italian markets. 

CerJUlu (syin. Cc, eq. 92) is a rare metal 
found ia cerite and a few other minerals. It 
Is a white metal, has not been obtained in any 
mianUty, iq not there We ernploved in any jnanu- 
lacture, and fornis two basic oxides and a nuiiterons 
class of f;a|ts. The nitrate and oxalate of ccuiiiii 
have been employed in the vomiting of pregnancy, 
their action wing somewhat giinilar to that of the 
Ruhnitrate of bismuth. Coriuni biscuits arc bi«cuits 
containing a small proportion of the oxalate, and 
they fom a very' convenient mediuiii for the 
ml minis tration of the Ralt. Cerilc or Ochrlnte ia 
tlic silicalc of ceiintn, and is found as a mineral 
in gnei-^3, near Biddarliytta, in ‘Wcstinanland in 
Swcilyn. 

(■erox'yloji, Wax Palm. 

t’crrc'to, a caihcdial city of South Italy, on a 
elope of tho ApQunincH, 14 iiitles NNW. of Hone* 
vento. Pop. 5120. 

€crro de Pa.sco, tho capital of the Peruvian 
dopartnxGiit of Junin, stnnds at nn elevation of 
14,*2'td feet, 13S miles NE. of Lima. Hear it arc 
win 10 of the riolu'st fjilver-niinos on the continent 
Tjio cliniato U cbeerlcKs nml inclemcut Pop. 7000, 
iiu>stly IndiauB aiidlialf-hireeds- 

Cepro Crordo^ o plateau in Jklexlco, the most 
^'^^torly (ju the route froiu Vera Cnijs to the capital. 
Here, on 18t)i April 1817, the Americairs totally 
defeated the Afcxicanw. 

Cerro Ijjxrgo^ a department in the HE. nf 
I rngiiay, well watered, with largo savimnahs and 


[1884) 36,000, 
Capital, Ceno 


foreats. Area, 5735 m. \ ^ pop 
cldefiy engaged in cattlc-raising. 

^T/taldra^^own 0 , Central Italy. 19 
of ^?o?Snce {TH by raiV). It 
as the residence of Boccaccio, who was bom aii^ 
died hcTO Hi. boMsa ia atill flUnding, much as ifc 
was in the poet’s time. Pop- 2o00. 

a family of buds, generally placed 

genera and about fifty species, llicy aio cxpoit 
clinibei'Si and feed on insects. 

in llio law of Eiigjand and of tlic 
Unitwl States, U a written stiibcnient by n 
iVS a public or oflieial status 
matter within his knowledge and uuthorifcy. riicrc 
ate a gieat many classes of suoli 
certificate of charge upon land i certificate of the 
chief-oleikinCliftuceiy proceedings, which isjiraoti- 

callv a report of what tlie clerk has done i 

: of discharge of a dohtot m liquidation I ee»t>fi®%® 
i of incorpuration under tlic Companies Acts, ®®J^tin 
i catTof mortgage on ships under the Merchant 
' Sbivping Acts j certificate of natiitalisation. In 
tho'^Bnited States, tlie word is oominonly applied to 
Ty formal statement made by a public eer™.it in 
the execution of liis duty, as by a colloctor of taxes, 

a po-stinosfcov, &c, See CHARACTER. 

Ccrtlrica4Ioil,in the >W of Seotlivnd, 
tlio iudicinl ossuranco given to a pariy oi tuo 
covitBC to ha followed by tlic judge m goag he 
disobcvfl the will of a fiumiuflns, or other wnt oi 
order of the court. KeUerated confcunmcv on the 
part of the defender was at one time minishecl with 
confiscation of his property (1449, chap. 29J, but 
now certification merely means that if he niila to 
appear in the usual inftTiiier, tho judge W'lll dcccrn, 

or pronounce judgment against him. ^ 

Ccrtiova'rl is tho writ by whicb, ainca the 
abolition of imprisoniiieut for debt and tJie con- 
seniicnt diguse of the better know'u writ habm 
causes are removed from inferior courra oi 
record into the ITigli Court of Justice. This is a 
matter of considerable importance to tlic com in or- 
rial public. Such removal is either befora or after 
judgment in the inferior court. Before judgment 
certiorari is conipetcut os tori, in all cases 
except where the sum sued for is less than fu. 
Either party can remove tho cause, but, whero the 
httiu is less than £20, the defendant must give hifi 
sureties for the debt and costs. The Teiiioval inusb 
1)0 within six weeks after appearance of defendant. 
In the superior court the iilaintiff miiflt nmko a 
fresh statement of claim. . The certiorari is obeyed 
by sending up the original record. Biulor tlie 
1 Judicature Acts there is a further power of ronioyal 
when anv defence or counter-claim is sot up which 
i .4 bey on ft the jurisdiction of the inferior court. In 
the county courts, where the action on contract ra 
' above £20, or on tort above £5, the defendant lias 
a general right to ccftiomii on security for coats. 
WiCTo tlie discretion of the .superior court ib 
appealed to, such considerations as tho diiliculty 
of legal points, the impiobability of obtaining an 
iinpartiar jury, are important. After judginepb, 
ceiriorari is often applied for by^ the BiicccHsfui 
plain till' for purposes of execution, wlioro the 
person or cH'ccts ox the defendant eaiiiiOt be found 
ill the jurisdiction of the inferior court. Certiorari 
may also be obtained as of right by the crown to 
remove an indictment in a cmninal cause to tho 
Quccji’b Bencli Division or the Central Oriniinal 
1 D)urfc. This writused also to be of right fco private 
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prosecutors, but since the institution of the Court 
of Ciiininal Appeal it is necessary to show cause, 
as ill a civil case from the county courts, and to 
give secuiity. 

Fn the United States, certiorari is generally pro¬ 
vided for by statute, but wJiere no sucli provision is 
made, or no other mode of review of the proceedings 
of an inferior court has been provided oy statute, 
any Hiiperior tourt exercising common law jurisdic¬ 
tion has an inlievent right bo issue this writ. It is 
used in both eivii and criminal cases to bring the 
whole record of tiic inferior tnbiiiial before a 
superior court, to (letermine whether the former 
has proceeded within its jurisdiction, and also to 
enable substantial justice to bo done whenever an 
inferior tribunal has failed to proceed according to 
fciio leciuirQmen ta of the iaw. It is used os nn 
original process to i-emove a cause, and change 
venue, only where the superior court is satisfied 
tliat an impartial trial will not otherwise bo hod. 

€crto'sil tU Pavi'jlj a celebrated Carthusian 
monasteiY, 6 miles N. of Pavin, was founded in 
139G by Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, limt Duke of 
Milan,'iu atonement for the murder of Im uncle. 
TIio church is a splendid slmcUii e in the form of a 
Latin cross, the gi-onnd-]}lan being 2o2 feet long 
by 177 feet broad. The richly sculptured facade, 
designed by Borgownone, was commenced in 1473. 
The IjuiMing is made up of various styles, but the 
Pointed prevails in the interior, which is decorated 
with frescoes, paintings, &c., and contains a ijor- 
geous high-altar, the mausoleum of the founder, 
and several monuments. After the battle of Pavia 
(1525), Pvancis I, ^Y&a for three days a prisoner at 
fcJio Uertpsa, nddeh, since the dissolution of the 
monasteries, has been constituted a national 
nionunient. The name certosa is a form of Car¬ 
thusian (q.v,), and is used of other monasteii(?3 
of tile order, as that to the south of Plorence. 

IJcru'lUCll is ear-wax, the yellow w’axy matter 
wdiicli is 8601X3ted by certain glands lying in tJie 
passage that leads from the external opening of the 
car to the membrane of the tympanum. It lubri¬ 
cates tlio passage and cntanglo.s particles of dust 
and small inaacts, preventiug them from getting 
farther in, Seo Eak, 

C'crviiiitc.? 8navcclra, Miguel db, the 
author of Don QiiixuUt was bom at Alcahi de 
Heuares in 1647. His birthday is unknown, but 
he w'us baptised on the 9bh of October. He was a 
descendant of a family that traced its origin back 
to the 10 th century'through a lino of Castilian 
nobles, of xvliom one wr« the renowned warrior 
Nuno Alfonso, whose grandson took the surname 
of Cervantes fiom the old castle of San Servando, 
ov Gervautea, near Toledo. It xvaa home with 
honour by many church dignitaries, soldiors, and ! 
magistrates of the 14th and 15th yentiirica, but at 
the birfcJi of the man who gave it immortality it , 
had ceased to be one of the prominent names of I 
Spain. The name of Saavedra came into the poet’s 
brancli of the family by marriage in the Ifitli 
century. Of Cervantes personally wo know little 
or nothing beyond what he himself tells \ia, hut of 
the events of his life there ia a tolerably complete 
record. The story of his having studied at Sala¬ 
manca is improbable; all we laiow of Ids edu¬ 
cation is that Juan Lopez de Iloyos, a professor 
of belles-letties at Madrid, calls him his ‘ dearly 
beloved pupil.’ The first known productions of 
his i)en a])peare(l in 1509 in a collection of pieces 
on the death of the queen, edited by the jno- 
fdssor, Early in the same year lie jmsBcd over into 
Italy in the service of Cardinal Giiilio Acquaviva, 
but shortly afterwards enlisted as a soldier under 
the command, it would appear, of Marc Antony 
Colonna, . At the battle of Lepanto he was in 
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the thick of the fight, and received three severe 
gimshot wmunds, by one of which Ids left hand and 
arm were peinmncii tly disabled. A fter li ai'i im seen 
some further service against the Turks^ in Tunis, 
he ivas retumiiig to Spain in 1675 with letters 
of recommendation to the king from Don John of 
Austria and the Viceroy of Sicily, wdion the galley 
he sailed in ivaa captured by Algerine corsah's, 
and with bis brother Rodrigo and several otiiera 
lie was carried into Algid's. He remained in 
captirity live years, during which he made four 
daring "attempts to escape, and Hveil in almost 
daily expectation of death or torture- Ifc waanob 
for himself alone that he sought freedom. No 
nobler story of unselfish heroism has ever been 
told than that in the depositions of his fellow 
captives at Algiers, xvliere tliey testify to his aelf- 
(Icvotion, his dauntless spirit, and his generosity, 
and with touching earneatnesa strive to give ex¬ 
pression to their own gratitude, love, and admira¬ 
tion. In 1680 he xvos ransomed by the charity 
of fclie Redcmpteiist Fathera and tlio devotion 
of his familv, wkicli reduced itself fo_ poverty 
to provide tlic sum required j and rejoining his 
old regiment in Portugal, he served in the expe¬ 
dition to the Azores under the Marquis of Santa 
Cniz, The story of a liaison with a Portuguese 
lady ifl an invention of the biographoi’s to account 
for a certain Isabel de Saavedra mentioned in 
nn oJTicial document of 1605 as his nnturaL 
daughter. There is no otimr evidence of her 
existence, and if this is to he relied upon she 
was born after his marriage, and nearly tw'o years 
after his rebuva from I’ortugal. At the close 
of the war lie retired from military life and 
turned liis attention to literature. His first w'ork 
was the Gcdalca^ n paatoral romance of the same 
class as tlic Diana or ^loiitemayor and the Filida 
of his h’icnd Montalvo. It was printed at Alcnld 
in 1685—not, as is commonly said, Mmlrid, 1584. 
While it xvas passing througli the press he mam eel, 
and for two or three years strove to gain a liveli¬ 
hood by w'litiiig for the stage. He |imdiiced between 
twenty and thirty plays, of W'hich two only, the 
Ntmancia and the 'Fnito Jiave sundved; 

but from his own account it is plain that, though 
not ill received, they failed to attract, and that 
ho was driven Co seelc some other employment. 
In 1687 he migrated to Seville, where he obtained 
tile post of deputy-purveyor to the fleet. In 1594 
he was appointed a collector of revenues for the 
kingdom or Granada j hut in 1697, failing to make 
up tiic sum due to the treasury, he w'os sent to 
prifton at Seville. He was releasefl, lioiyei'or, on 
giving security for the balance, but not l einstatcil; 
nor can the government be charged with undue 
Imislmess, for though no stain attaches to liis 
integrity, it is clear that as a biisiucsR-like official 
lie wna not faultless. He remained some time 
longer at Seville, hut nothing ifl Jcaowji of hia 
iiiovemeiits from 1699 to 1003. Local tradition 
maintains that he wrote Bon Quixote In prison 
at ATgamnsilla in La ilanclia ; hut it bos nofcliing 
to support it save the fact that Argamnsilla ia 
Don Quixote’s village. In 1603 he was living tit 
Vailndolid i in September 1004 leave Wfus granted 
to print the fir.st part of Don Quixote, and earlv 
in Jnnuai-y 1605 the book came out fit ^Inxirid. 
It is commonly asserted that Ha reception was cold j 
but the truth is that it leaped into popularity at 
once* Within a month two pirated editions wore 
in the press at Lisbon ; by the autumn five editions 
had been published j ami Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza paraded the streets ^ familiar clioracters 
in the pageants at YalladoUd that spring. By a 
minority, Jiowever, it was not_ welcomeJ, Lope 
do Vega wrote siieeringly of ifc and its aufchot 
montliB before ifc avos printed—for it had, a pre-* 
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vioutt in waiuiscript—jiiifl ho and Ins 

brother(IranmtUtij siiowed how liitterly thej" re- 
scented. the criticiflin in chapter 48. CeiTanta? was 
Mow in taking nilvantage of his popiilniity. In^ 
Btood of giving his readers tlec sequel they asked 
for^ tie huflied hiriif^ctf with writing for the stage 
and cOTupoBiTig sliort talesj or ‘exemplary nov^els* 
as he called them. The Viage del ParnasOt a 
poem of over 3000 lines in Icrza rimu\ reviewing 
the poetrj" and poet'^ of the day» was another of 
Ilia profluctions nt tliis time. In 1613 liG published 
Ilia twelve Nnvfla^, and promised his readers the 
second part of Don (^nijcoH ‘shortiy.* Ihit in 1G14 
n writor, under the pseudonym of Alonso Fer 
nandez <le xVveUano^le^ brought nut a fipniious 
second part, with an insulfcnig preface, full of 
coarse personal abuse of Cervantes. It was the 
work of ft dull phigiarist, an imitator insensible 
to the merits of im model; bub it served as tlic 
fiimr Cer\’anfcc.s needed to xirge him to the com- 
plelion of the genuine second part, which w’as sent 
to the pre^fl early ia 1015, and publislied at the 
end of the year, "it was not too soon; liin Jienlth 
was already failing, and lie dieil at Madrid on the 
23d of April 1616, His last labours weixs given 
to things more important in Im eyes than Pon 
Qttixoic. ’While it was in the press lie revised 
and puldished his rejected comedies and inter¬ 
ludes, and but a shotb time before his death he 
iiriished his romance of Persiles and Sigi^miaida. 
There are few pioceH of his writing more charac¬ 
teristic of the man than the last two that ever 
came from bis pen —written, indeed, \ipon his very 
deathbeil—the address to the reader and the dedv 


csa-tion to the Conde de Lemos, whose generoaity 
htui relieved him from the pressure of poverby; 
and, like every glimpse of himself that his pages 
give u?, they make ns wish that wc Icnew more 
of one so full of wisdom, patience, and charity, so 
bright and m brave. 

It is ill right of Don Quixote that the name of 
Cerv-anbes has a place here; but his minor works 
entitle hitii to an lionourahle one in the history of 
punish literature. His novels nro the best of 
tlieir kind—a kind Spain excelled in; and though 
the i-< doubtless inferior to the Diana, ita 

greatest fault is that, like Hio Dittntt, it belongs 
to a Twlically insipid spcciftn of romance. The 
title of iwet w commonly denied liiiuj but if a 
good deal of bis poebry is wenk, there is much 
that only a]X)et could have written, and not even 
Gorciliiho liftil ft finer sense of melody or a truer 
touch in vei-se. It would lie imjuhb to judge of 
hU dramatic powem by the comedies printed in 
1615, They were nothing more than a desperate 
attempt to gain a footing on the ntago hy a con¬ 
cision to the ])fipular taste. To found a great 
national Jmma w'orthy of his countiy ivns the 
(iiiibitioji of his life, and the linst step was to 
obtain a hearing. The tragedy of Numaneiat 
with nll^ its defects the nio^t powerful mid original 
mama in the jv better meiL-iurc of 

Cervatites as a draijuitist. And if it Is impossible 
to accept ills (ovn estimate of the Pem'lea and 
Sigiimuudo, narmibi'wiW deny its invention mid 
giiwe of style, lUs Mibw>v wdrk'^ all sb^^^Y 
of the author's care; Don QitLi'ofr, on the othei 
liand, L«J t!ie mast cArele^^sly written of all giuat 
jjJKjks. Cervaute^i, it is plain, did not look upon 
It in that light He wuls very pnmd of its popu- 
/antyj Imfc ftli he ever ckirns" for it is that it will 
anm^, and that it did tl»e state fcome Fcivice in 
Iftuglung chivalry* roinancea out of fashion, He 
V starts; lie neglected it for his 

otner uork-^’; he font it to the printoi's without 
and made luerrj’^ovOT their blunderB and 
it nuiy be that we owe 
more to this carelcssneis^ than wo think- One of 


the marvels of this marvelloim book is its perennial 
youth. After Avell-nigh three centuries it is ft& 
fresh and full of life as wdien it came from La. 
Guesta'? press. In Iris other w'orks Cervantes 
.studied recognised models and consulted tlio tastes 
of the day; iu Don Quixote ho follow’cd the lead 
of his own genius alone, and wrote only as instinct 
luomptcd liini. 'Written in a deaultoiy fasliion, it 
Imtl time to grow and ripen under Iris hand ; Bon 
Quixote and Saneho, outlines at first, became by 
degrees hesli and blood realities to his mind, and 
beings that he loved; and tlie book—the Bccond part 
especially—sewed him as a kind of commonplace- 
book to ■Nvliicli ho turned to when he wa.s in tlie 
mood, making it the depository of Iris thoughts 
and record of the experience imd observation of n- 
stiiring life. We need nob commit the disloyalty 
of doubting his word when he says that all he- 
sought w’as to cure Iris coiiiitiymen of their passion 
for chivalry romauccB. He had motive enough in 
the magnitude of the evil, and Iris was only one 
of scores of voices lifted up against it; nor i» 
there anything extraordinary in a champion of 
true chivalry, ns he was, resenting a inockciy that 
made it contemptible. Hut the genius of Cer- 
van tea w'as essentially discursivo, and many otlicr 
offenders nnd offences were comprehended iu the 
indictment that be brought against the romances- 
of chivalry and their roacleve. 

The only complete edition of Ceivantes’ 'worlca 
is that or lUvadon^ra (in 12 vols. large 8vo, 
Mnduid, 1863-04). Editions of the selected 'ivovka 
are those of Ibaiva (16 vols. small 8vo, Madrid^ 
1803-5), Hossonge (10 vols, 12mo, Pavia, 1820), 
and vol, i, of the lUbliotcca de Antores Esjunlolc^ 
(Madrid, 1840), Of Don Quixote in the original 
about loO editions are known, and nioio tliaii 
double that number of editions in other langunges. 
The Jii-St worthy of the book was Tonson^s (Loinlon,. 
1738,1114 vols. 4to); other notalilc ones are Iho Aca¬ 
demy edition (4 vols. 4to, Madrid 1780); Howie’s- 
(6 vols. 4to, Saliflhiuy and Lend, 1781); Pellicov’a 
(6 vols. 8yo, Madrid, 1797-08) •, Clemencin’s (6 veils. 
4to Madrid, 1833-39), with exhaustive common taiy 
and notes; Hartzenbusclris, in vol.'?. iii,-vi. of 
the complete 'works, and also in 4 vols. small 
Svo. 1863, a hcantifnl pocket edition printed 
at Argamasilla, in llio lioiise -wliich wn-s, accord- 
ing to local tradition, the prison of Cervantes; Ijl 
these last tbc editor has in many instances restored 
the text of the Arst edition, but in many alsO' 
recklessly tampered -with it. P. Lopez Fabra’a 
(2 vols. 4to, Barcelona, 1871-74) is an admivaldo 
i^pvodnctiou by photography of the first editiom 
^ Ortego’s edition (Palenda,. 

1884} to give corrections made by Cervantes Juni- 
self cannot be seriously maintumed. Tliore ar& 
translations in fourteen languages. Tlio oldest k 
the English by Shelton, made in 1608 and printed 
1012 (second part, 1620), a vigorous but rude and 
inaccurate version, Otlier English translations are- 
those of Phillip (1C89), Mottciix (1702), Jorvaa 
(eomrimnly called Jarvis, J742), SmoJlotfc (1755), 

.t .r Tl.-. Ill aI .-1 rt 1 nm . -r .. 



1 J - a (1830). In German thovo arc no 
than tlnrteen, from the earliest in 1621 to the 
and best by Ludwig BmunfeJs in 38S3-84. 
iiiore ate as many as ten ilussmn versions, but 
nipt of fcUpe are from the French, or abridgments* 
version appeared as early na 
1G*_2, and has been follow^ed by two othera; and 
there are ven?ioTi8 in Dutch, Banish, Polish, Povtu- 

Bohemian, Servian, 
and Greek. The heat Life of Cervanfcca is In' 
■iN avarrete; but there is also a good one by T). 
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Geioniino Momn attache(1 to the edition de luxe 
of Don Quixotej in 3 vols, imp, 4to, Madrid, 1863, 

Ccrvct'ri (from Ccui-c Vclia-), a village of Italy, 
19 miles AVNW. of Home, on the site of the ancient 
fevtf or fGrmcv}yone of the most important 

citieH of Etruria, Coiif^uered niul degraded hy the 
Romans in 353 n.a, it expoiienced Imt a "brief 
iGnowal of pmsjicrity under tho empire as a water¬ 
ing-place (the warm J)agni del Scisso, still used), 
and finally fell into decay in the IStli confcniy. 
Many Etruscan remains have been found near hy, 

€cr'vidic and Ccrviis. SccDeeb. 

€crvlii^ Mo:nt. See Matteutioiin, 
€csu1rIiio» See Cjesalpikus, 
CesarcAvitcli. See Czau. 

Cc'Siari, GiusErPE (soinetimes called Appino), 
nn Italian painter, born at Arphio about 1568, 
was greatly honoured by no less than fire popes, 
and died at Roiiiei 3d July 1640. His worts—^in 
fresco and oil—display lively imagination, and 
great tact iu C3:ecutlou, 

Cesarottij Melchiope, an excellent Italian 
j)oet, was born 15th May 1730, at Padua, where lie 
filled the Cfrcoh and Hebreir chaiiv;. He gained 
n reputation by Ins translation of IMacphemon’s 
Osmin (1763). The vcrsilication of this work, like 
that of his fvae translation of the Hind, under the 
title of La Morte di DltorCt wa>s admired by Alfieri, 
and Ccsarofcfci unquestionably throw fresh life into 
Italian litorature. Ho also wrote on the philoaopliy 
of language and of taste. His Zuiauc (8 vols. 
1785) and liaf/ionamento sulla Filosojla del Guslo 
arc his best works. Ho died 3d November 1808, 

fL tmvn of Centra) Italy, 12 n)ile.s SE. of 
Poiii by rail, with a cathedral and a trade in silk, 
'wino, licmp, and sulphur. Cesona gave birth to 
two pones—Pins VL and VII. Pop. (1881) 11,435. 
Here Murat defeated the Aiistiians>30th hlaveh 1815, 

€c.S'iiola, COUKT Luifa Palma di, nrcha?olo- 
gist, was horn noar Tmin, Juno 20, 1832. He bbiwciI 
^vitb the Sardinian contingent in the Crimean wav, 
went to Now York in 1860, and served as a volunteer 
in the civil war. Appointed Amciicaji consul at 
Cyprus in ISGS, lie commoneed a series of axcava- 
tioiiB which lie contiimecl for about ten years witli 
the moat voniarkablo success. His splendid collec¬ 
tion of statues and ligures, lamps, vase-s, inscrip' 
tions, cind ntficr antimiities, was opened in New 
York in 1872 as the ' Uesnola Collection of Cypnan 
AuU^uitics/ Buuhtfe expve&sed in 1879 ostotUe 
autlienticily of part of the collection >vero proved to 
be groundless. His chief work is CyjmtSy lisancicni 
Citicny Toiubs^ ami 'Temples (]877)/ 

Ccs'pcdcs, Paulo de, Spanish painter, horn 
at Covclova in 1636, studied at Romo under Micliacl 
Angeh) and Raphael, and in 1577 hecame a pre¬ 
bendary at Cordova, where lie established a school 
of art, and \vas also lictire as an arcliitect, 
painter, niid "writer. Ho died 26fch July 1608. 

Cc>Ss (short for assess). f:jco Lakd-TAX. 

€c8sio Boiioriiiii (hat. *ces.sioii or fluireiider 
of goods'), procos.s,which the law of Scotland 
bori'OW'ed fi-oiu that of Rome, and wbicli also 
appeai-s in most of tJie ooiitin'ental sy.slems. On 
luakiug a smTcndcr of c.sfcafce to his creditors, the 
debtor granted a judicial protection fvoin im¬ 
prison in cut in respect of all debts then due hy him. 
As, hoiYOVer, im2msonment for debt wos aholished 
by the Debtors Act, 1880, except in the case oF 
rates and taxes due, cessio os a process for the 
protection or liberation from imprisonment of in¬ 
solvent debtoi*8 is now practically obsolete. The 
Act of 1880, however, intvoflucecl a ne-w process of 
cessio, resembling sequoabration, and really a cheap 


and smnmary method of tlisfcnbuting a small estate 
among the ei cditors. The jDctitloii must be pre¬ 
sented in the ahcrilF-court cither by a creditor or 
by the notour bankrupt him self. Notice is given 
ill the GitzeilCy there h a meeting of creditors, tlie 
dehtnr is imbUcly examined, the sheriff grants a 
decree appointing a tnistee and ordering the debtor 
to convey all Ins csfcato (except "Working tools, 
alimentary funds, and future acquisitions) to the 
trustee, who tlien rank^ the various daiiim on the 
estate, subject to an appeal to tlio sheriff' A moab 
imimrtant change was intrwluccd by tlie Jlank- 
niptcy and Cessio Act, 1881, which provides for the 
first tluie that the debtor under a cessio may 
obtain a sfcatutuiy diyebar^, but only if be pays 
0s. per £1, or Hatisfies tlio sheriff that failure to pay 
such a dividend is not due to his fault. TJie pro¬ 
cess of cessio must be distinguigbed in some of its 
effects from the Englis]* and AniGricran assignment 
for the benefit of creditors under insolvent etatutes. 
See B.\NKin;PTOV, Insolvency, SECiUESTPATiON; 
Goudyon BanJcnipici/ (1880). 

Cesspool* See Sewage. 

Gcstoicl Worms {Gestoda)y an order of flab 
worms (Plathelminbhes), of intenial parasitic- 
habit, and generally known as Tapeworms (q.v.). 
The adult consists of an asexual ‘ head/ attached 
by hooks or suckci-H or both to tlie host, and 
budding off a lonp cliain of flat sexual, hermaphro¬ 
dite 'joints/ which bccoine mature at a certain 
distance from the ‘ head/ have a iiioosuro of in¬ 
dividuality and inde^iendeucOj and are eventually 
cxuelletl. There is no alimentary canal nor vas¬ 
cular system j the nervous system is usually com¬ 
plex, but of a low Older \ there is a u ell-developed, 
excretory system of branching tubes. Tiie repro¬ 
ductive organs of the 'joints’ arc usually very 
complex. The lihevatcd ‘joints’ or ‘pToglobtides’ 
bredlc up, and set free embryos, "which Jind their 
way into other hosts, and undergoing eonsidrirahlo 
change become hi adder-worms, develop a head, or 
in Bome cases heads, and only become sexual when 
fcheii' host is in turn eaten by the original species 
in which tho tapeworm flourished. Theiu la thus 
an alternation of genovations betw^een tlie asexual 
bladder-worm and tlio sexual taj>oworm. T]\o order 
includes about 05 genera and 500 species, mostly^ 
^larasitio in vertebrates. The genus Ttenia (tape¬ 
worm) includes more than half the known species. 
The eVstodes ai<3 linked to the flukes or Trematodea 
by forms like Aniphiliiia, Caryophyllreus, and Arch- 
igetes, "wliicli have no ‘ joints/ and a aingle repro¬ 
ductive aystoin; and there is a "well-marked series 
from these up to the moat specialised Ticnia, 
Ecbiueibothriiini, Pliyllobothriuni, Antbobothrium, 
Acautkobothrium, Tetrarbynchus, Ligula (q.Y.), 
Rotliricccpliahts (q. v.|, ai« the important genera 
besides Ttenia. See Tapewob^^isj also Dlapder- 
woilT^r, PATIASITISM, and Leiickai't’s Farastics of 
Man, 

CestraeloHj a ,gcniis of sbark^, rogaided ns 
constituting a distinct family, Cestracioutidtc, al¬ 
though not more than four epecies are known as 
now existing. It ia cliaractensed by having two 
dorsal fins and one anal, the ffmt doi-sal situated 
over the space between the pectorals and veiitrals; 
ft spine forming the front of ooch doiml j a short 
wide tail, "witii its upper lobe Btrougly notched 
beueatU’, the luoutli at the fore oud of tlie snout; 
spiracles distinctly visible, rather behind the eyes ; 
and small gill-openiugs. The front of the mouth 
13 armed with obtuse angular teeth, "whilst the 
margins and inner surface of the jaws are covered 
irith pa Yemen tJiko teotl), presenting a 
continuity of surface, ns in skater, and disposed 
in rounded oblique Bcrolls-^tlio former evidently 
adapted to tho souing of food, the latter^ to 
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cmsliing and r>{ it. They are of obvious I 

use a iliet of liarcbshellecl cmataceans and 



Upper Jaw of Port-Jaokaon Shark ( Ce&tracion pkilippi)> 

molhisw’. The fionfc teeth are sliavp in the youn^ 
foitiis. Tlie egf?*cw?c lias two eii non si spiral ridges 
surrounding it. The Port-Jackson 
Shark, or ‘^^ui-se’ {C. philimi) of 
the Australian seas, and tlie Cat 
Shark of Japan and China {C. 
z€bra)t >seem to diirer ciuefly in the 
patterns of colour. None exceed 
live feet in length. The Cestra- 
ciontidfo are |)articularly interest¬ 
ing to geologists, for the oldest 
fossU hliarks Iwloug in gimt pai-t to 
this family. ‘The remains are 
found oven'in the Pala?ozoic strata; 
they l>ecornc iiioi^ mimcrons in the 
Carlwaiferoiis serie-s; tlioy are very 
numerous in the Liiw and Chalk 
Outaidy view of formations; hut there they cease 
J^g-caso of nlmost entirely, the strata of the 
C^slradon Tertiary series containing scarcely 
pliilippi. any of them/ In modern times the 
specic-s are reduced, as wo have 
seen, to four at most, and other types of Hhark 
have IjHJcome mote prevalenb. The fossU forms 
v^ere alnindant, also much larger, and the cesfcia- 
cicius thus furnish a particularly good illustration 
of a decacleat family. 

Cestui (lue Trust, a jierson for whom another 
is a trustee. The term ls Nririnan-l'rench, and 
nicans in Englisli law, and also in the IJiiited 
States, exactly what llencndarj* (q.v.) means in 
Scots law, 

CcstflS (Ur. l€<ito9t ‘oinhroidereti')» a girdle 
worn by Cb'cek and Itoinan women, !mt at wliafc 
part of the lK>dy is somewhat inieertuiii. It was 
worn apparently between the chipnlum, which was 
a fa<li or girtil(3 over the tunic just under the 
)nHom, and the woni mo.^tly by young un¬ 
married women lower down the iKMly, just above 
the hips. Aeeunliiig to Wine bed maun, the cest-us 
was itself worn round the hiin'5; according to 
Heyne and yi^collli, in j mediately under the hnsoin. 
The C€4h(s of Aphrodite W{is covered with such 
alhiving icpre>eiitations <tf the Jnys of love that she 
w'ho wore it was irrcsi«itildc, ft* wo-s hoiTOwed hy 
If era when she desired to win tlie love of Zens, 
—Ch,5>tus, nr more coiTectiy, 0 .?:stus, the boxing 
giUintlets worn by liie ancient prize-fightoi-s, w’hich 
cou'^isted of leather thonfjpi Ixiuad round the Uamla 
aTid wrists, Tiiey ttoriictimcs reached as high up ns 
the elbows, and were aniied with lead or metal 
to increase the force of the blow. 

CetftCea, an order of inainmals, of aquatic 
habit and iiahJike foriu, The head is large^ the 



neck indistinct; there is generally a median dorsal 
fin, and the tail has lateral flukes j the fore-limbs 
arc reduced to paddles, the liiiul-limbs arc at most 
represented hy slight internal traces; the skin is 
smooth, and, with the occasional exccj)ti()n of a 
few bristlcg near the mouth, hairless j tliero is a 
thick layer of fat or hluhhev under tlie skin which 
serves instead of hair as a lieat-retainer. TJie eye 
is fiiiiall, there is no external car, tlie nostrils 
are .situated vertically. The bones are snongy 
and oily, the neck vertebrre are compressed and 
often fused, tbero is no union to form a sacrum. 
The skull is peculiarly mndined, tlio hraiii-case 
heing high, and the front part prolonged into move 
or less of a snout. There arc no collar-bones; 
the bones of tlic arm are flattened and stilF; the 
joints of the .second and third Angers are ahvays 
above the normal iminher; the whole arm forms a 
tlipijcr; the liip-girdlc and hind-leg aro degenerate. 
In one group teeth are absent except in the foetus, 
anti are replaced hy ^whalebone* growths from the 
palate; in no case is there more than one sot of 
teeth, Tlie stomach has several cliuinbci's; the 
intestine is simple. The liver is less divided than 
usual, and there is no gall-bladder. The blood¬ 
vessels form woiideriul networks {relia 9nmtbilia). 
Tlic ton of the windpipe is prolonged forwards ho 
as to form, wdien embraced by the .soft palate, a 
continuous air-passage from nostrils to lungs. 
The brain is large. The placenta is ‘ non-deciduate 
and diffuse. ’ The teats are tw’o in number, and 
lie beside the female genital aperture; tlio milk 
is sfliieezed into the nioiith of the sucking young. 

Tlie Cetacea are widely distributed in all seas 
and in some largo rivers. They swim powei'fully, 
and the tail works up and down, not sideways. 
Tliey rise to the surface to brcatlie, and do not 
spout sen-water from their blowholes. The e.vpira¬ 
tion is jicrlodic and violent, and tlie forcibly ex¬ 
pelled air being laden with water, vapour may 
condense in a pillar of line spray, or the ascending 
coin mil may carry up sonic .surface sea-water along 
with it, but it must be recognised that the process 
is simjdy that of ordhiavy expiration in peculiar 
conditions, Tliey are mostly inoffensive, generally 
social in liabit, vary from *4 to CO feet in lengtli, 
and feed on jelly-Ash, crustaceans, ptoropods, 
cuttlefish, fishes, and in one genius (Orca) on seals 
and on other wlialos. 

Two very distinct .series have to bo distinguished 
—(n) tlie Toothed Whales or Odoiitoceti, and {b) 
the Baleen Whales or Mystacoceti. The former 
include Sperm Whales (Physeter), tlio BottlenoHC 
(Ilyperoodon), the genus PIatanista and its allie^, 
and the great^ family of Dol]>liins (q.v.). Tlie 
bitter sub-order includes tlie Uigbt Whale (Jlahuna), 
the 'Humpbacks’ (Megftptcra), and the Koromiis 
(Ihibimopteva). ^ 

_ In the Eocene, Cetacea arc represented by primi¬ 
tive, less specialised forms, kiiowji ns Zcnglodons, 
but the remains are, as one would exjiect, some¬ 
what fragmentary, and the conclusions to bo drawn 
fioiii them very uncertain. In Miocene and Plio¬ 
cene .strata .still more fragmentary cetacean reuiniiia 
have been found, and arc grouped togoblicr in the 
genus St^uulodoii. 

There is iiiucli doubt and dispute in regard to llio 
origin and afiinitlcs of Cetacea. They are related 
by some to Caniivwcs, but the researchcH of Pro¬ 
fessor Flower liave made it more probalde that they 
have much closer alHnities with Ungulates. He 
regards it as not unlikely that the whole group Jiad 
a. fi’esU-water uri^n. Fuller details mnsb uc sought 
under the article WiiALE. See Flower’s article 
* Manimalia,’ £iwp. BriL 
Ccteosaiims {ketoSj 'whaloj* sanroSi ‘lizard’), 
a lai'grc tlino.sauTian reptile belonging to the 
Jurasbic System (q.v.). According to Professor 
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PInllips, lb may havG reaclietl a length of 50 feet, 
and when ‘ Htanding at case* was nvohahly not leas 
than 10 feet in heiglifc and of a bulk in iDropoition. 
It appeal'^ to liave frequented tiie marshes and 
I’iver-sides of the period, and to Jinve boon a vege¬ 
table-feeder. The word is also spelt Cctiomurm^ 
Cctcwayo. See Zulus. 

€ctillje (also spelt CGttignc), capital of Monto- 
negru, lies in a rocky valloy 2093 feet above sea- 
level, find 17 mUes E. of Cattaro, with which it is 
connected by a caningo imd. It is the residence of 
the prince, and of an nrchinmiidrifce, and consists of 
an unpretentious palace, a few private houses, an 
abbey, gaol, arsenal, tlicatre (which serves also for 
the state library and national museum), hospital, 
theological scnihinry, gyinnasuini, and agirPs nigh- 
school, iniiiiitained at bho charge of the Eiupresis of 
Ilussla. Eelnnd the palaco is an elm, under which 
tli(3 prince do livei's judgin cuts. Pop. 1200, 

Cctotolites, a name given by Owen to fossil 
cetacean ear-bones, which occur in great abund¬ 
ance ill the Iteil Crag of Siiflblk (see Pliocene). 
They arc rubbed and water-worn, and have 
evidently been washed out of some earlier strata, 
which remain yet unrecognised. The extent of 
the.se carliei'' strata must have iieen very great, 
seeing that- the crag beds now extend over a large 
district in Essex and Suiroik, and attain a thick¬ 
ness in some places of not Icsfi than 40 feet. 
Professor Henslow in 1843 drew tlie attention of 
agricultural chemists to this deposit as a source of 
materials for manure, and since then supei’iihos- 
pliato manures have been manufactured from it to 
tlie v^alue of many thousand pounds aunualiy,* a 
striking example of the vahiaolo practical results 
which ircqueutly tlow (rcmi a purely acieulUic dh- 
covery, 

CcttCt an imporiant seaport town of h'’rauce, in 
the department of H6rault, is built on a neck of 
land between the lagoon of Tliau and the IVIeditei- 
ranean, 23 miles S^V. of Moiitpelhor. Tlic space 
inclosed by the piem and breakwater forming the 
harbour can accommodato about JOO vessels; ami 
the iiarbour is defendetl by forts, A broad deep 
canal, lined with excellent (mays, connects the port 
with fcJiG take of Than, and so witJi Oie Canal dii 
Midi and the Khone, thus giving to Cette an ex¬ 
tensive inlatid trafiic; it has likewise an active 
foreign commerce. The principal trade is in wine, 
hrandy, salt, dried fruits, lish, dyestuhs,^ per¬ 
fumery, and verdigris. Cette has shipbuilding 
yards, salt-works, ghisa-wovks, factories for the 
iiuiuufacturo of syrups and giupe-siigar, &c. lb 
is a resort for sea-liaibhig, and has extensive 
iislierics. Colbert founded ibin 1066. Pop. (1872) 
25,181; (1880) 30,702. 

€e'Uta, a foiLilicd port belonging to »Spain, on 
the coast of Morocco, oiipositc OibraUar. The 
town occupies the site of tlie liomnn colony of Ad 
SejAcm Fmti'Gs, so called from the seven lulls rising 
here in a group, of which the most proinineiit are 
Montes Almina ami Hacho; on the latter, the 
ancient AbglaXowQ of the Pillars of Hercules), is a 
strong fort, and on bho former, among beautiful 
gardens, lies the New Town. Ceuba contains a 
catbcdmi, a )io«pitai, nnd convents, but is oJiieJly 
of importance as a military and convict sLaticni. 
The Iiarbour is small, and exposed to the north, 
but has a lighthouse and some small tvade, 
Tlio mixed nopulabioii nmnber about 9700. The 
place was a nourisliing mart under the .rbrabs, who 
eorruptecl its Roman name to tS'ebta/ij there the 
lirst paper manufactory in the Western world itj 
fiai(l to nave boon established by an Arab who Jiad 
brought the indiistiw from China. In 1415 it was 
captured by the Portuguese, and annexed to 
Portugal; it fell to Spain in 1530. It has rosisted 


several sieges by the Moors (1094-17*20 and 1732), 
and is still the most important of the four African 
Presidios ((i.v.)- 

€cvadllla. Sec Sadadilla. 

C6vcJlllcs (ancient Cebenimh the chief nioiui- 
taiu-iaiigc in the south of Fj ance, With its con¬ 
tinuations and ortacts, it forms the wntcmluid 
hcbweon the river-systems of the Rhone and the 
Loire and Garonne, Its general direction is fioni 
north-east to soutli-West, comniGncing at the 
Houthein extremity of the Lyonnais Mountains, 
and extending under dinbrenti focal names as far as 
the Canal du Midi, wiiich divides it from the 
northern slopes of tlie Pyrenees. The Cevenues 
extend for over 150 miles, tliroiigli or into nine 
departments. The central mass Tying in Lozfere 
and Ardfechc, where ilonfc Lozbre attains^ 5584 feet, 
and Mont Mbzoiic (the culminating point of the 
chain) 5754 feet. The average Iieight is from 3000 
to 4000 feet. The rnountains consist cliiclly of 
pilmary rocks, covered with tertiary forniationg, 
ivJuch in many places arc interrupted by volcanic 
rocks. For tlle religious wars o f which the Cev ennes 
have been the arena, see Alijigenses, Camisauds, 
Waldenska*; and for n \'ivid <lG.scriptiori of the 
sccnerv and the peasantry, Hr, li. L. Stevenson’s 
Travels %mth a Donket/ in (he Cevennes (1879). 

Ccyluultc. See Spinel. 

Ceylon (the Taprobane of the Greeks and 
Roiiiaus, and the Serendib of the Arabian NighU), 
au island and Hritish crown colony in the Indian 
Ocean, to the south-east of India, h'oiu which it is 



separated by the Gulf of IHananr and Palk Strait, 
32 to 120 miles broad. It lies between 5“ 55' ,and 
9" 51* N. lak, and 79” 42' and 81' 56 
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Extreme lea^th from north to south, from Point 
Palmyra to Pondera Head, 2CG miles; greatest 
width, frOTvi CoUrtiiUa tn SangeiuaTihande, 140 mile?;. 
Area, 124,702 sfj- imj of which more than one-liftli 
is under cultivation. 

Ph^dcal Features .—In nataral secnerj' Ceylon 
can V30 with any part of the world; and as it idses 
from the ocean, clothed with the ricli luxuriance of 
a tropical vegetation, itFeeins to the voyager like 
some enchanted Lland of Eastern stoiy. Its hills, 
^drajjcd with forests of jrercnninl green/ tower 
grandly from height to height, till they are lost in 
clouds and mist. Near at hand, a sea of sappliiro 
hluii dashes against the hatUcinentcd rocks that 
occur at i:<olatc(l points, and the yellow strands are 
sha^l&I hy groves of noble palms. In shape Ceylon 
resembles a pear, hiititsinhahitaiitsiiiore poetically 
conipnreit to one of their elongated pearls. Un¬ 
dulating (jlalns cover about four parUuf tlioislatid, 
and the idtli is occupied hy the mountain-zone of 
the central iioutU, which has an elevation of fiuiu 
OOOO to 8000 feet above tho .sea-level. I^edrolalla- 
galla, the highest mountain in the range, attains 
the height of 82(50 feet; the celebrated mountain of 
Adam's Peak, 7420 feet; and the tableland of 
NuwaraOEliyii, 0210 feet. 

Crcotogt /.—Tile inoaiitain-sj^steiii Is mainly com¬ 
posed of metaniornliic rocka, chiefly giiEJj&s, fre¬ 
quently broken up by intrusive granite. 4Vith the 
exception of aoine local beds of (Toloniitic Hinestone, 
the gneiss h evemidieTO the surface rock, and the 
1^1 IS composed of its dhimtegretwl materials. 
Tiio northern puit of the Islaml is rising; and the 
immoEije niass(^ of corals continually increasing, 
retain the debm brought from tho Indian continent 
by the curreutvv ef the syia, aaOl thus fern a Hat, 
ever-increasing madrepore plain. 

Mda/s a ud Precious Fionof.—lxon can be oh tain ed 
m great quantities, and anthracite and rich veins 
of plumbago exist on the wjutherii mngc of hills. 
Gold has recently been found. The gems of 
Ceylon liave l>ecn celebrated from time Immemorial. 
Sapphires, nibitw, tlif3 oriental topaz, garnets, 
oruethyst:?, cinnamon tJlone, and cats-eye are the 
ormeipiU gems and precious stones of tho island. 
The dcvfareri value of the precious stones exported 
i» about £10,000 annually ; but as large tuuuhevft 
are purchased by paj^sengers calling at Colombo 
and by native menehunts for wde in Southern riidia, 
tho actual value is doubtless very far in exccfw of 
tlie sum named. Tlie pearl • fishenes of Cevlou wero 
known at a very remote date in the couiiiiorcial 
h^-itory or the world. Under Iho Pmbugiicse and 
ilulcU govemiiiciiitw, and now under the lhiti>li 
govcTJirnenf, the pearl-fish erics fonn a mouoTjolv, 
and are under the inspection of an onicer, wlm 
reports when a sudicieiit number of pearl-vieldim^ 
oysters have reache<l tuatiirity, and when the uviT- 
I 1- ““ ijsJiing w tJniij probable. 

\ Iho fi^ augs are intermittent and occur at irrer.. 
ular date-'* In 1863 the value (d pearls obtainSl 
was £r>b,t)p0; in 1874, it wa'^ i-lolbOO; in 
^ 1879-80, :£29,i500; in J881, £59,800* 

m 1887, £39,000; and in the intermediate periods 
between tlje.^e dates theie was practically no lisbing 



uimuiug more 

w separates into several Iiranclies, 

and, Lidcijs the oeein near Trincomalee. The south 

siderabh '•’* rhors ol con- 

Jlnybours -Oolle, at ihe southeni extremity of 
th?tbe eastern coasb^ arc 
tho only natural harbours capable of contaiiiin<r 
The eomtMn Ti 
breakwater at Cob mini, the capital of the i.sland, 


which provulea safe anchorage for alnpa of any size 
ift all weather, Jnia concentrated tho cominerco of 
tlie island there, and lias also attracted from Gnllo 
tlie mail and passenger steanicrs from Europe, 
India, Australia, and China, which used to coal 
and tiunsliip at Gallc. At Tiincomalee arc the 
naval stores and dockyard, and tlio harbour is tlio 
Iliiest ill eastciD wateis. 

In climaie, Coylini a great advantage over 
fclie mainland of India, and as an island enjoys a 
more cquahle temperatni'e. Tlio average for tho 
year in Colombo (q.v.) is 80“ in ordinary aeasoiia, 
April is the hottest month; and in Alay tho soiith- 
wesb monsoon comuionccs amid a deluge of min, 
and continues the prevailing wind till petohor, 
when the north-east monsoon sets in i 80 inches is 
the average annual fall of raiJi, though in an 
exceptional year 120 indies Imvc been I'egistercd, 
The beautiful tableland of Nuwara-Eliya was rust 
visited by Eavopeans in 1820, and is now used as 
a siiruitorium. Hero tlio theriiiumcter in the shado 
never rise.? above 70“, while the average is 62®; tlio 
nights arc cool and rcfrcslihig. The north of the 
island, including the peninsula of Jalhia, tho 
plains of Nuwara-Kalawfl, and tho Wamiy. may bo 
reckoned as a tliird cUiuatic division, Here tlie 
annual fall of rain does not exceed 30 incliOB, and 
irrigation is largely employed in agriciilturo. 

The general botanical featnves of Ceylon 
are in many respects similar to those of Southern 
India, A very large juimher of bbe specieg of plan ts 
is, however, peculiar to the island. About 800 .speoica 
(nearly 30 per cent, of tho whole number found in 
Ceylon) are endemic—that is, found nowiierc elfjo 
in the world. The tree-vegetation of tho forests 
ia aluvcist, \vl\elly of mok wdciaic aucclea^ 

and not a few of endenuc genera. The afliuities 
and near alliances of these are with tlmjjlants of 
the Malay Islands and Peninsula, lienee, to 
speak more covrectlv, tlic flora of Ceylon partakes 
of an Indian as well as a Malayan character, Imii 
is identical witli^ neither. As uiay he o.xpectod 
from the climatic peculiarities of the country 
the llora is greatly (Uversified, In tlio south-N^'CBt 
iiiouutainoiis ]tarts of the ibland, with tlie excep¬ 
tion of some glassy tracts called patanas and iho 
pUintatwua of tea, colVee* and ciuchtma, the slopes 
and .summits are forest-clad. The trees are evcr- 
gicen, with thick coriaceous loaves, growing cloaoly 
together and forming dark jungles. Tho iindov- 



six, or seven Tree-ferns, often 2o feet in 

height, scarleb-llowering riiododendrotis, numerous 
tiiftocl hainboo.H, molastoniiuls, and orchids aio 
tmiiid in inoniitain forests. In tiio lo^v country 
the vegetaiiou is imiYkcd by the prevalence of 
nafiJis, the cocoa-nut being pro-ojiimeut. Tlio 
beaiitifnl areca-palm, the feathery jaggery or 
kitiil, and the lordly talipat arc tlio glories of 
Ceylun Wlftiul vegetabmu. In tpo recesses of 
low-comitiy forests the trees are Ingli and closolv 
packed. Anioiigat the timber-trees the most 
vauialilo arc tbo calaniancler, safia-wood. and 
xcry interesting mnl ijoculiarly 
slencW tree-forns grow in tUeliob stoamv foresia 
of tej Jon, as also tho most lulmired of Cevion 
oiclsuU, DejidrobiUM MuccaHhiie. Tlieve hia 1,eeii 

o?7wr ['.“'V "I in tho mountoijiB 

Mnrkli? to estahhsli plantations and the low- 
nn)l it. »'i/>cred no loss severely iy tlio indoleut 
and improvident practice of iiativo cultivation. 

M toreign weeds, such 

as the Iniitona, wliite weed, and Bpaniali needle, 
have cstablislicd themselves to tho exclusion of 
mrtivB vegetation in the hills j while in tlio low- i 
lands coarse grosses and worililess scrub have 
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■covered the couiifciy. The orchids o£ Ceylon 
number about 150 Bpcciea. With the exceii- 
tion of about a dozen L^/idrobiums, Erios, and 
Snceolabiuins, and the lovely Wana-rdjah, there 
-are few of a stiiking cUavacter. The ierns niuii- 
ber about 270 species. Among the latter is an 
anoiiialous variety which beai-s spores on the 
upper instead of on blio under side of the frond. 
One of the linnilsomest native trees of Ceylon is 
the Muvuta {Lagtystroamia Flod-reginoi). To this 
anight be added tlie Saraca indica, and the lovely 
Na {Afesua ferrect)f or ironwood. Xn the forests 
*climbing‘plnnt8 and epiphytes of prodigious size 
and striking appearance cover the trees with a 
mass of parasitical foliage of ex traordinaiy growth. 
In the north of Ceylon tlie diy forest'iegiou is 
i-omarkable for its valuable tiinuer-trees, such as 
tlie Palu, Halmilla or Tnncoinalee wood, ami 
-ebony, The characteiTstio pahu of the north and 
of the peninsula of Jaifna is the Palmyra {J3ofaS' 
^iisdabellifo77ni8). 

jHiuna. —In Ceylon, (juadrmnanona animals are 
represented by tJie Lons gracilis and Jivo species 
■of monkeys. vSixteen species of bats exist in 
Ceylon, including the flying-fox, Of the larger 
■camivoia, the bear and leopard; and of tho 
smaller, the palm-cat and the glossy genette (tlie 
eivet of Europeans) may be mentioned. The 
tiger is not met with i?i Ceylon. Deer, bu/Tftloes, 
^md the humped ox of India are plentiful; tlie 
little muslc'deer is less tiian 3 feet in length. The 
elephant, which is for the most part tiiskless, is 
emphatically lord of the forests of Ceylon. The 
wil d ho ar is also found, Whales are captured off the 
coast, Three Jmndred and twenty species of birds 
me found, The song of tho robin and long-tailed 
thrubh, and the fUite-like voice of the oriole, 
nre heard over fciic whole mountain-zono and 
far down into the neighbonving plains, Eagles, 
tlie beautiful peregiine falcon, owls, swallows, 
Idiigfisliers, emi-birds, bulbuls, crows, parroquets, 
pigeons, pea-fowl, lunglc-fowl, and many othera 
-of tim feathered tube, might be mentioned did 
space permit, Myriads of aquatic birds and 
waders, amongst which the flamingo is conspicu¬ 
ous, cover the lakes and lagoons. Tho crocodile 
is the largest reptile in tho island; tortoiaea and 
lizards are also found. There are a few species of 
venomous snakes, and of these the ticpolonga and 
the cobra da capello arc the moat deadly, 

Inhahitanis .—Tho Singhalese {Sinhalcsey also 
Bpelt Oingahst\ the most numerous of the natives 
of Ceylon, are supposed to he the descendanU of 
those colonists fiom the valley of the Ganges who 
fn' 3 t mottled in the island 54B B,c., and speak an 
Aryan languago closely allied to the Pah (q.v.). 
The dress of the men, who have delicate features 
■and slender limbs, looks singularly effendnate, and 
consists of a comboy or wnist-clotli, very much 
lescinbling a petticoat; their long hair, turned 
back from the forehead, is confined with combs, 
and earnngs are worn by way of ornament. Poly¬ 
andry still lingers in the inteiiov of Ceylon; but 
this and many other custoiiis repugnant to Chris¬ 
tianity are diBappearing under tho influence of 
education, of which the Singhalese readily avail 
theiuselves. The Kandyans, or Highlanders, are a 
more stunly race, and maintamed thelv hulepeud- 
•ence for three centuries after the conquest of the 
lo^v country by European aettleiu, Tlic Malabars, 
or Tamila, have sprung from those early invadevs 
of Ceylon who from time to time swept across 
from Southern Hindustan and contemfed with 
the Singhalese kings for tho soverci^ty of tho 
island, They liave formed tlie chiot population 
of Jaffna for full 5000 yeaiu, and coUBtitutionally 
^cel the Singhalese and Kandyans. The Moot- 
^non, who aie tlie most energetic and intelligent 


of the native communities, are mot with in every 
rovincQ as enterprising traders, and arc generally 
elicved to be or Aiu-b descent, Tiic ‘ burghers ^ 
of Ceylon arc people of European descent, who 
have become naturalised* Those of PorfcngucaG 
extraction hold the lowest place, and arc mostly 
tradesmen and artisans; bub the Dutch burgheiB 
frequently fill responsible posts, and are employed 
in the government offices. There is besides a 
vemaYliahle tribe of ovvtcaats—the YeddaUs—hardly 
removed from the wild animals of the forest, ana 
believed to be descended from the Yokkhos, tlic 
aboriginal inhabitants of tho country, ^ They 
occupy a district in the eastcni part of the island, 
and liave there preserved their ancient customs 
and manner of living unaltered for more than 
2000 years. 

Jicltgioji. —^Tlie Sinj^lialcse are devoted to Bnd- 
dlusiii (q.v,), which is the prevailin'^ religion of 
the islfind. Its sacred books are identical with 
those of Burma and Siam, and both record tlie 
doctrines of Gautama in tho I’ali Inn^iage; tho 
deviations are in matters of practice. TJjo Mala¬ 
bar kings adulterated Buddhism to a considciablo 
extent with Brahmanism, introducing the woi'sliip 
of ilindn deities into the Bnddliisfc temples, and 
this continues more or less to be the civje. More 
than once have the Buddhists of Ceylon sought to 
restore the purity of fclieir faith—at ozie time send¬ 
ing depiitica to Siam, at another to Burma, with 
blua object in view, Tlie Burnian or Ainarapura 
sect have long lieen the I'efoiTnci's of Singlmlese 
Buddhism, and maintain no very friendly relations 
with the party who, supijorted by the priests of 
Siam, sfinetion the worship of Hindu deities and 
tlio eraploymejit of the priesthood in secular 
occupationg, uphold caste, and restrict the Bacred 
books. Caste was acknowledged by tlie Singhab 
esc prior to tho iutroductiou of Buddhism, which 
ill principlo is opposed to it; but so firmly was it 
rooted that it still endures, though more as fl 
social than a sacred institution. Gautama Biuldho 
is said to have visited Ceylon three Jiircrcnfc t imes 
to preach his doctrine, and Iiifl or soei'ed 

footstep, on t|io summit of Adanra Peak 
BtUl conimanda the liomoge of the faithful. Bad- 
dhism was not, however, pormonently iiitroducBd 
into Ceylon till 307 n.o. The inflncuce of tlie 
priests gradually increased, and, by the piety oi 
the Singhalese kings, monabteries were richly 
endowed, and at the present clay no less than ono- 
third of the cultivated land of the island is com* 
puted to belong to tlie priesthood, and is exempt 
h’om taxation. Tho priests of Ceylon are divided 
into two ordcr/j; anynicnjhar is at liberty to lay 
aside his ascetic character, and return to a sGcular 
life. The moat celehiated Buddhistic relic in 
Uoylon ia the Dciladdy or sacred tootli of Gautama, 
ajj Kandy, wliich ia guarded with jealous care, 
and preserved in au elegant shrine j but it is well 
knouTi that the onmnal rolic rras destroyed by 
the l^rtuguese, and tho present substitute is a 
piece of digcolovu'cd ivoiy, bearing no resemblance 
to ft human tooth. Brahmanism or Hinduism (q. i'.) 
isj the faith of the Tamils or iralabai-s, hub the Moor¬ 
men are Mohammedans. After the expulsion of 
the Dutch Ciiiistians, Piotcatant missions to the 
natwesof Ceylon wove commenced by tho Baptists 
in 1813. The 'Wesleyan MobliodiaLs followed in 
1814, tiie Americans in ISKJ, the Church of Eng¬ 
land ill 1818, and Christian instniction has mada 
some progress amongst tlio native populations. 
Schools, collegiate inatifcutiona, and female aeniin- 
arie.s, under tlio direction of tlm juissionaiiOB, are 
in auccessfM operation; and there is a government. 

system of education. ^ l 

Ancient BuUdings.^hi all Buddmafc oounfcnca 
tlie saored buhdmga preBcnt, with mUriu 
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tions, i)iG sAttJe geiioxal diameter |sgc articles 
BaDDiiisM, &c.h and in Ceylon we 

find tliQ tlirec classes represented liy the daj^oba, 
or relic .sljrino, the teriijde j^rfjjjcr, and the vihara 
or monastery. The labour lie.sto\ved on thesfe edi- 
ficea in U\e eayly ages of the Singhalese monarchy 
is tndy u.^tonmtin}f. hi the north oi the island, 
ruined cities hurieu for ngos in the depths of the 
forest have been discovered, vavealing uionunnciits 
that in dimensions nja^’ahnost compare with the 
pvTAmids of Egypt, The^ most remarkable of 
these vo^tiges of an early clvilisjation in PoUaimv- 
rua, thc: aiiciefit capital of Ceylon ; atid hero is 
tliG celcLrated Gul-icihfxrat a rock-hcAVn temple. 




Hiiiliiiiiiii 

Hf?4' 



EntTMicc to tUo Temple of Bmbula, 

The cavc-fceinple of iJanihula was built 100 n.c., 
and is the most celeV^rated in tho inland. The 
bclI'Shaped tapering dago has of Cevloih as relic- 
slirincs, answer to the pagoJaf? of Ilurnitt—which 
they very nnich resemble—and the topes of 
AfglmniHtan. The ruins of the duytawanaraina 
dagol>a btill reach the height of 2d9 feefc; its 
diameter is 5tl0 feet,' and frojii base to pinnacle 










The AuibmtJk J)air.,bn, ^liliintala, 

largthjfc size. Tim 
Ambut^tella of Afiliintaln. b another remarkable 
A famous object in conncctiuji with 
BuddVusm in Ceylon is the sacred lio-trcc lav) 

tUc antiquities of 
meak luenUr.nt-.l tLo..e aow.JoJiii mom- 

meats of the foiTuer gmitne:>i of tim Singhalese 


i ]jeQplc—the niLticd tanks, with which scarcely any- 
! tiling of a siiiiilnr kind, wdiotlier ancient or iiiodern, 

, can be compared. Thirty colossal vcHewoivs, 
t and about 700 siuallei’ tanka, still exist, though 
for tbo moat part in ruins. ^ Tlie restoration of 
■ these niagnificcnt Avorks of irrigation has been 
for some time carried on \yy the goverumont. In 
i Eebriiavy ISSS the largest and most important 
I tank in Coy Ion, that of Kulawewa, was, after four 
‘ yearf^ of Iftboinv completely restored. It was built 
: 4S0 A.l>, to supply Anuvadlinpura with water, but 
hoa beou ruinous fur ccntuiics. Now again it con- 
f tains an ami of seren srjnare juilcs of water 20 feet 
deej), and snpplioa smullev tanka more than 50 
miles dUlaut 

The hisiorif of Ceylon may ho conveniently 
divided into ancient and modora, and the latter 
into the Portuguese, Dntcli, and UritiBli poriotls. 
The most faiuims of the *Sin^haleso hooks is fcJm 
Mahdvmsat a metrical clnnnicle in the Pali lan¬ 
guage, exteudiTig from the eavUest period to 482 A. i)., 
and continued to 1758, The story begins with the 
invasion of VVifayo (543 j3,c.),son of ajJctLy Indian 
sovereign in tiio cimntry watered by the Gauges?- : 
He swIkIucU the Vakkbo.'^, the aborigmal inhabit- | 
ants; founded a dynasty tliat held undivided 
soi'crciguty in Ceylon for nearly eight centuries; 
and bestoweil on hia kingdom his uatvinionial nanio 
of Sihala (wbenco Singhalese, ueylon), In tlie 
reign of King Hovenipiatissa (307 D.o,), Biuldliifiin 
was eatablislied as the naiioutvl religion, and bis 
TCigu was further renmrkablG by the planting of 
the sacred Bo-tree, 288 b.c. ; and now coJniiioiiOGd 
the ovection of those stiipendons Imildinga already 
noticed. The next important epoc)) in .Siiighaloao 
history is the usuipntion of tliGAIalabars (237 KQ.), 
foreign iiievceiiariea from the Corojuandcl coast, bo 
whom the native aovevoigna had intrusted the 
dcfonco of the island. In 1071 a.T>, a naMvo 
dynasty was re-establinlied in the person of Wijayo 
Balm, which, for 100 years, delivcved the country 
from the dominion of tlio Mnlabajs, Prakr/i?na , 
Balm commenced a reign in 1153, the most ro- 
now lied iu the records of Ceylon, Ho devoted 
Imnsclf tfj redigion and agriculture, and hesicics 
many notable idligioiis edilieea, ho caused no less 
than 1470 tanks to be constnictcd, siihftcnucutly 
kiiown as the ‘seas of Prakrama.’ Tiurty j'cavH 
after the death of this nionarcli, tlic Malabai’S 
landed with a laigc amiy, and speedily conquered 
tliQ w'hoio island. In 12,35 a native dyrmsty to- 
covered a part of lUc kingdom, I)uvmg fclio reign 
of Dbamia Prakrania IX. tlie PorUigiicso lirst 
visited Ceylon (1505); but it W'ns in 1517 that they 
hmt foriiied a pevumuent siittlerniint at Colombo 
for trading purposes. Tliciv eiiernnclimcnts soon 
met with lierce resistance from the pabnolic Kan- 
uyans. Amity, commevee, and ruligion,’ \Ya9 the 
Portuguese motto ; but their rule in Ceylon is a 
sad story of rapacity, bigotry, and cruelty.' TJiey 
were at last tlriven from tbo island by the Bnlcii 
m lb,>8, after a contest of t\Yeuty years, when tho 
fanatical zeal of Boinan Catholic sovereigns for 
the propagation of tlio faith was replncnd %y iho 
caiiiij.sb toil of the Bntch traders id intronch their 
trading iuonopohe.s. But tho purely inilitarv 
tenure of the nutcli wag destined to give place 
to the coloji^atiDjj of tho Ih-itisli. It was during 
the cveat European wav Siucceediug the FveucK 
tha-t the English gained possagaion of 
i Aumwb mo an expedition 

James SUuut kndcdalTriucomalec, 
f captured, and fiimlly the garri- 

CoioiulKJfiaiTeriderGd on the IQth February 
.nir:. cnpituiabion, all the Dutch setfclo- 

! Ceylon, were ceded to the 

rhfy 11 *1 island W’ns not formally nn^ 

nexed to the British crown till tho Peace of Amiens, 
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27 til Mai’cli 1802. The native aovorcigns, however, 
conbiriiietl in tlie possession of tlicir iiiountain ter- 
ritoiy ; biifc at length the Kandyan king, Wikraina 
Raja Singha, after porpefciutiiig the most frightful 
atrocities on his own people, seized and murdered 
certain native merchants, Jlritisli subjects, trading 
to Kandy. War followed, Januaiy 1815 j Kandy 
was taken, and tlio by rant sent a captive to the 
fortress of Vellore. On the 2d March 1816, a 
treaty was concluded witli the native chiefs, by 
wiiicfi the king was formally deposed, and his 
torritovicB annexed to the British crown. 

After the .settlement of the Kandyan provinces, 
attention was drawn to the hill country of Ceylon 
DS a nrobablo field for the profitable investment of 
British capital and energy, and among other agri¬ 
cultural enterpiiaes the cultivation of coflee wns 
entered upon. The condition of soil and climate 
proved favourable, and tho abolition of alavery in 
the AVesb Indies, and the conseipient labour diflb 
ciilties, caused a rush towards Ceylon, and the 
area under coffee cultivation rapidly extended. 
The enterprise, though subject to nil the vicis.si* 
tildes incidental to tromcal agricnlfcnre, steadily 
gi'Gw, and coffee soon bccaine the staple export 
from the island j and the revenue directly ana in¬ 
directly derived from it enabled .siicces.sLve gover¬ 
nors to bi'idge rivers, to make loails and railways, 
and to restore many of the ancient irrigation works 
which, in the penod antecedent to British rule, 
had fallen into disrepair, In 1869, however, a 
funguB [Hcmileia mistatn^) attacked the leaves of 
tho coffee-trees, and the energy of the tree which 
had hitherto produced fruit was now ref|uived for 
tlie constant rcpi-oduction of leaf. Everything 
whicii practice or scioiico could sngge.st was tried 
to mitigate or overcome the pest, Imb in spite of 
all efforts it steadily increased in virulence, and the 
coffee-planters were obliged to turn their attontion 
to other products of the soil, 

Cinchona, cacao, cardamoiuaj and many other 
prod acts were introduced wuth varying success, ! 
but it soon became plain that Ceylon was capable 
of becoming a great tea-prodneing country, and tea 
has become tho chief factor in restoring tho finan¬ 
cial Qiiuiiibiiiiin, 

Cinnamon and cocoa-nut cultivation are obielly 
in the liaiuls of natives; tea, cinchona, cacao, 
and cardamom cultivation in the hands of Euro¬ 
peans ; and tho export table shows how tlirough 
the energy of the plantci's new products fiave to a 
great extent replaced coffee. 

CofTco. Cliiclionn Diirk, Tea. 

cwt. >b. 111. 

Year ondl iig aotli 8ciit. 1873 0D5,4I>3 

. . 1878 020,202 178,407 8.616 

1 ) II fi iaS3 200,053 0,025,1)50 1,622,882 

1 . ti „ 1887 180,420 14,380,184 12'oi3,880 

, Betivcen 1883 and 1887 the export of cacao ro8G 
from 3588 to 16,038 lb., and of cardainoTiiK from 
21,655 to 321.560 lb. Between 1873 and 1887 
the export of cinnamon rose from 1,265,767 to 
2,209,844 lb. Between 1873 and 1883, that of 
cocoa-nut oil, from 163,274 to 306,20D cwt.; 
of coir yarn from 50,021 to 98,607 cwt.; of plum¬ 
bago from 168,027 to 279,057 cwt. ; while that 
of ebony fell from 46,635 to 18,273 cwt. Minor 
exports are oils, fibrcsj and dyes. 

Ceylon is the largest and inost importaiitof what 
are known as tlie crown colonies of the British 
einpiro. The govovniuent is adniinistered. by a 
governor aided by cxcoubive and legislative coun¬ 
cils (the former consisting of five menibere, the 
latter of fifteen, mrtially elective), and municipal 
councils. Local boards and village tribunals give 
a measure of self-government to tho people. The 
population of Coyloii, 2,763,984 at the census of 
1881, has risen to about 3,000,000, of whom 
110 

2,000,000 are Singhalese, 750,000 Tamil immi¬ 
grants and setfclom, 200,000 Moormen (Mohamme¬ 
dans of Arab descent), 5500 Europeans, 20,000 
Eurasian descendants of Portuguese and Dutch, 
2 j00 Veddnhs, 22,000 mixed rnces. 

The revciiuc, which in 1882 was 12,161,670 
rupees, was in 1880, 12,08*2,348 rupees \ but owing 
to the depreciation of tho rupee, the value in 
pounds sterling was dB 1,140,147 in 1882^ and 
f1,001,035 in 1886. The total annual trade is about 
£10,000,000. There are 2500 miles of metalled 
roads; 185 miles of railways j and 120,000 aeholars 
in the government schools, and those of the various 
religions deiiominations. Sec Ceylon t by Sir James 
Emerson Tonnent (2 vols. 1859); Captain Siickling’'s 
Ceylon (2vols. 1876); Tho Colonutl Office LfU for 
the current year; Ceylon in tho Jubiicc Yeai\ by 
John ForgUBon (1887). 

€cyx, See Kingfisher. 

€cziuibra9 a const town of Portugal, about 18 
miles S. ,of Lisbon, Pup. 6816. 

€habas. FhANcots, a great French Egjptolo- 
pst. Was born Jdnnavy 2, 1817, at ilnamjoii. 
Though at fimt encaged in commerce, ha found 
time to become a (earned finmiisf, Imfc it was not 
till 1851 that he gnve hiensolf up to the study of 
hieroglyplucs, The first results of hia sfciiilies 
appeared in 1850, followed by n series of invaluable 
books and papem, elucidative cluefly of two im¬ 
portant penods of ancient Egyptian history—the 
coni^uest of the criiintry by the Hyksos, and the 
time of their expulsion. Aiiioug the more imporb- 
anti of his many hook^J are— Pasteurs en /jjyijCe 
(1808), Ilutoire do la XIX, Dynadie ei spHUilemmt 
des Temps dc VExode (1873), and itudes suv VAnii^ 
yuii€ kistoi'imiG ilapvts Ics Sources tqypiiennea (2d 
ed. 1873), From 1873 to 1877 he edited UMgypto^ 
logic. He died at Versailles, May 17* 1882. 
Chabasite* See Zeolite. 

OliabliSi a town in the French department of 
Yonne, 12 miles E. of Auxerre. It gives name to 
an esteemed white Burgundy (c^.v.) mne. Pop. 
2363, 

Cliacot El Ghan, Seo Gran Chaco. 

Chacoimc (Fr.), an obsolete dance, probably 
SnaniBh {chacona^ from Bosquo c/ior»?ia, ^pretty’). 
Tlie movement is slow, aria tlie music, a series of 
variations on a ground buss, mostly eight bars in 
length, appears in sonatas as well as in ballets. 

Chad, Lake. See Tsah. 

Chad, St {Ccadda)^ was born in Northumbria, 
became a impil of St Aidan, spent part of liis youtb 
in Irclaiul, and in 606 became Bishop of York. 
Doubt having been cast on the validity of bis con- 
secratioii, he withdrew in 060| Imt wasimniediatcly 
made Bishop of Afercia, fixing tiie see at LichfioJd 
(q.v.). Ho died in 672, after a life eminent for 
huiniliLy and sanctity. 

Chadwick, Sin EnwiN» a social reformer, 
born in tho vicinity of Mnnoliester, 24th January 
1801, Btiulied law, and was called to tlicbar in 1830. 

He attracted the notice of Jeremy Bent bam by aji 
article on Life Assurances. He early devoted his 
attention to questions of sociab sanitary, and polit¬ 
ical BcicncQ, and was by Lord Grey’s governineiib 
appointed an assistant-commissioner to inquire 
into the operation of the poor-law^. His report, 
published in 1833, conimanded great attention, and 
laid tho foundation of the later syatenis of cov’eni- 
incnfc inapeetion, On the organisation of the new 
Poor-law Board;, Chadwrick was appoin ted secretary. 

In connection with this Board, and the General 
Board of ficaltli, Chadwick for ty^enty ycal's' was 
energetic ia improving the administration of poor- 
law funds and tlio sanitary condition of tho country: 

His report on intenneiits in towns (1848) laid tfo 
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faundatiott <if later loj^ktinn on tlie sii1»ject. He 
icn’^tl on coiiimkHiDns iU* to die einiiloyinojit of 
cliildren in fncLories, on proventalAo uLsonscs, and 
on education. On a change being made in the 
IJoartl nf Health in IS-Vi, Chailwiek retired ivith a 
pension. He afterwanls t^>ok ^^reat intcrcist in 
pirnniotin" cfmmelitivc oxainination^? for govern¬ 
ment oflicer^, ana indeed in almost all que.Htions of 
wK'ial economy. Ho was an active uiember of tlie 
Soci^il Soicneo A^^sociatlon. Some of his papers 
appear in tWa TmnsacUona of the ^statistical Kociefcy 
and of thn IlritLyh -Association. He was made 
K.CB. in ISiiO; ami lie died 5th July 1890. See 
ilidmrd^ifs CJtmlKnk (il vok. 1885)* 

€fiforoilcfl.>a town in ancient Bonotin^ near the 
river Cepliis'^ns, memorable for the di?ttstroii« defeat 
of the Athenians here hy Philip of Macedon, 338 u.c. 
This defeat stnick a death-blow to the Ulwities of 
Gix^ece, and broke the lieavt uf Isocrates; it was 
the ' dishonest victory ’ that ‘ killetl wi(li report that 
old man elo^nont.’ A cuhis^alinai'blo lion, together 
with tlio ]>oTies of 260 (TrookSj was dug up Jiere in 
Here also S>nl]a defeatiMl the generals of 
Mithridatoft in 86 U.C, Tlio famous Plntarcli was 
a native of Chccratiea. 

Chiptoilci'iiia^ a romorkahle piiriiitivo gas- 
tenj^md, which in some respects serves as a con¬ 
necting link between tiiew'Oiiti ami snail type. See 
CniroN. 

Chietodo]!^ a typical genus of a family of bony 
niches, known as Squamipejines, The l)ody is 
much rompreBseil wclewayH, ami consequently higli; 
the Mstles lire more or le-sssnioothi and coveLportions 
of the dorwil and aiial fins in auch a fftshmn that 
the noundaiy l>utwecn Rns and Imdy is iiulktiuct. 



CliJttodan sotifor. 


Tiie month is generally smnll in front of the snout 
and the slender teeth are arranged in bandy. Th 
low’cr luys of the pectoral fins arc branclicd, mt 
the bind Jins are situated far fonviird on the thorax 
The bquauupeimc-i, or as soma would call them, thi 
Cniidououtidi<\ are trojdcal abounding iiua 

coral reefs, and well ssnited in the boauty of tliei 
cc)lonring tf^ such \>rillianb SsimroumUngA Thm 
feed on small aniifj»als, are never vojt lavf^e am 
but little u^ed for food. CluetoJon it^^elf a large 
geiiu!^, with .H^juie 7C) Wautiful species from tm 
tropi^l Atlantic ami ritdo-Pacillc. It has om 
ilorsa! iin, au< I u i n oderately long .snou t. In Che 1 nu 
the snout n lon^rer, ami is uAed to draw aiiLmab 
frcmi their crevices. It often gets falHc credit io 
catching insects by s|Kmting water, Ilenioalnt^ 
MHjtlier pretty (it'niiH tt'itli honi.s on jt.s |,ca,l, 
lIulaA'anthus, ono Hueoies of wiiieh is calWl tin 
‘LjiniBror.if Jnpan’ ),y tJjo D.H., 1 ., is yet „wr‘ 
l)iilIi*uU^- 0 /lurueiI. and Pon.acantlius is pecnliailv 
vanaWe « its cokurinK. 'fi.e Atlantic ipocies .J 
Epliippin- {L.Jiiljcr] is pctnliaj jn iiatliolngical- 

Jikc iinlarjfenieutofKomeof the Iwiics at the Iwck 

ot the iicacl The Aroher-fisli (.pv.) is nn allied 
eenuA, &Mi Ciiinthor, St m{^ 0/ Fishes ( 18S0 ). 


€liri)fo]iods ‘bristle-footed*), a class of 

woiDis iiidiiding fniiuVmr types like the Eavtli- 
worm, the Fkhevmank Lobwevm, and the Sea- 
mouse. They arc often included under tlio title of 
AnneUds oi ringed worms. The body comsiiijfcff of 
numerous more ov less sdmiim- joints; anti the 
locQinolor organs me furnished wifcli ov represented 
hy bristles. The class is split into two main 
orders of Oligochfflfca and Polychiuta, of which 
the latter ia much the largev. The OUgoclueta 
have very rudimentary ioeomotov stnicturea, 
w'hicli arc in fact reduced to bristles; they are 
frc.di*watcr or aubtervanean in habit j tiie familiar 
cavtUworuv (Lumbricus) and cevtaiu river and 
pond worms (e.g. Tuliifex and Nais) are com¬ 
mon representative.^. The Tolychmta are, wibli 
three or four exceptions, marine 3 the bristles, which 
are numerous, are fixed iu special locomotor oufc- 
gi’owtlis; and many other chaiactevs, such os tho 
possesMon of niitenute, gills, t^c,, distinguish them 
tr<uiitUc eavfcliwnnu order, and arc iu ol)viou5 asso¬ 
ciation witli their very difievent habitfl. Many of 
theiii, doseribed as errant, lead a free lifd, nml are 
ciimivovous in then* diet. The common Neveia, or 
Alifcta, and the Sca-mouse (Aphrodite) are good 
examples. A large number, liowevcr, arc sedentary 
hi habit, vogetannnin diet, and often inliabit tubes. 
The lob worm (Arenicola),^ the commoa Serpula, 
and Torebella are cliaracterisfcic types. To the tivo 
main ordem uf Cbnetopoda above montionecl, tho 
parasitic Myzo&tomata cauahig 'galls’ on feathev- 
Htars (Criiioids), and tho x>rimitive abunwib Sacco- 
cirniB niii^t be added. Polygordiiis is another 
common marine worm which, along with a few 
others, is usually regarded as a survival of the 
ancestral CluutoiiotlB 01 * Annelida, See Eautu^ 
\VOR.M, LonWOUM, SEA.-MOUSE, 'VYohais, &C. 


€Iiafcr, a common name for hectics or goJooij- 
tcrous insects, especially for those whicii, either {\\ 
the perfect or larval state, arc destructive of plants, 
particularly of tho wood, bark, or roots of trees, 
Tho word is seldom used alone, bub generally 05 
part of a name, witli fioiiic prefix; thus, we have 
Cockchafer, Itose^chafer, Barhchafcr, &c. Kufer is 
the Gcnimii nord for ‘beetle.' 

C]ifilKuc]i {fyinffilla ccclahs), one of the com- 
, nionest Hvitish birds, a siiecies of Finch (n.v.) and 
I probably that to which the name Fiacli, now so 
' extended in its sieiufieation, originally belonged. 
tmk, the Gorinan form of the name, and and 
fiWuAv still UHcd in lingland as popular names, 
have some rcHemblance in sound to the common 
call-note of the ehairiiicli, *T1 ig whole length of 
the bud ift alvout six inches. The tail is vorv 
slightly forked. TJie beak is almost equal in 
breadth and iieighfc. The male, in summer, has the 
tm) of the head anil nape of tho neck bhiisli-m’ay ■ 
the back, chestnut; tbe wings oJmost blacUrwith 
^yo conspicuouH white bars; the tail nearly black, 
llic lower surface is reddish. The coloiiis of tlie 
fcinale are much diilkv than those of the male, 
riie cliafliiich J.S a very widely distiihiited speciGS, 
being found m almost all jiarts of Europe iu 
some parts of Aria, in tlm north of Africa, and aa 
far west as the Azores. In the colder iiortheni 
vonutvica It is nugvatoiy; iu uiorc southern 
rogiom it IS statioiiuiy. Linumua gave it the 
specihe name cafeds, from otowiug that the 

S ^ Sweden consisted 

thiplly of inalc.s, the females having, as ho anp. 
P^sed, sought a iiriblcr climate. A partial aopam- 
tinn of the mxcH is observed also in the ^eab 
uint^-fiockH m Bntaiii, hut it is only pariid; 

thinks that the young maW of the 
p eiroiw season, winch i*esemblc tho femalos in 
piiimnge, are associated with them, and have been 
nils taken for them. The docks seen in Jhitain iu 
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^vinter arc believed to be augmented by migration 
from Scandinavia. The eggs are usually four or 
five in number, of pale puiylisli buff colour, spar^ 
ingly .streaked and apottecl nitli reddisli brown. 
Ti)o cJiaHi/icli feeds in great part on insects, arid 
does Tnncli service in summer by destroying apliidcs 
and caterpillars j but eats also seeds, and is some¬ 
times persecuted, because in spring it pulls up and 
eats young turnips and radishes when in the seed- 
leaf. It is particularly fond of the seeds of beeches 
and conifers. Greab^ numbers of chaffinches are 
killed for bliG table in Italy. In Germany this 
bir(L was formerly in die iugliest esteem as a song- 
bird, ^ [ts nofce.s arc very clear and loud, but some 
individuals gi-eably excel the ordinary multitude of 
their species.—The common Scotch name of the 
chadiucli is Bhilfa. 

an important railway junction and 
comuiercial centre ui the French department of 
SaOne-et-Loire, on the Canal du Centre, 32 miles S. 
of Dijon. As tlio key of the roads to the Loire 
district, it has been strongly fortified. Pop. 429J. 

_ ClingreSt a town of tho United States of Colom¬ 
bia, on the !Nf. coa3b of tho Isthmus of Panama, 
situated at the mouth of the Ghagies River. It is a 
poor place, with a harbour for vessels drawing from 
10 to 12 feet of water. The river of the same name 
rises about 10 mites NL. of Panama, makes an 
immense bend round to tho NE., and enters the 
Caribbean Sea. Though towards its mouth it 
varies in depth from 16 to 30 feet, it is yet, by 
reason at once of its rapidity and its falls, bub little 
available for navigation. The route of the Panama 
Canal (fi.v.) is by the valley of the Chagres for 
part of its coiirso \ and the canal crosses the river 
repeatedly. 

Clialllii) Paul du. >See Do Chaillu. 

€hnill) iu Suiveying (called Gunter's Chain, 
from its inventor, Edmund Gunter, q.v.), is a mea¬ 
sure of 22 yards long, composed of 100 iron links, 
eacfi of winch is time 7 92 inches long. As nn 
acre contains 4840 square yards, 10 square cliains 
(22 X 22 X 10 = 4840 square yards) or 100,000 
square linlis make an acre. 

€liaju €aMc» See Cable. 

Cliainanail, or Citain-armouh, much used in 
Europe in the 12th and 13bli centuries, and still 

iLsed in India i 
and the into- 
riov of the 
Asiatic conti¬ 
nent. consists 
of hftininercd 
iron links, con¬ 
nected together 
by riveted 
links so that 
Piuca of Cliaiii-armom'. eacli link em¬ 

braces four 

others, and worked into the form of a gannent. 
Such armour was much more floxible and con¬ 
venient to the wearer than that which was formed 
of steel or brass 2 >latcs, bub was less fitted to bear 
tlie thrust of a lance. Hoe Armour. 

Oilaiii-platens, on shipboard (wood vessels), , 
nro iron plates bolted below the channels to serve 
as attachments for tfie dead-eyes, through which ^ 
the standing rigging or shrouds and back-stays are ! 
rove and secured. , In most of the modern iron-steel 
ves.sels rigginf/'screios take tlie place of the older 
dcad'cycs^ the cliain-platcs to which tliey are 
attached consisting^ eimply of flat palms, having 
an eye projection, riveted to the inside of the shcey' 
or top strako of .shell plating. 

OliaillSt Chain-making helni' a distinct trade 
of itself, thoroughly reliable chains can only be 


maile by men trained to the work, altiiough 
some of the very small sizes of common chains 
me made by women, boys, and girls. Chains 
arc of two generally ilistiucb Icinds—abort-link 
or unfifciidded (frequently called elose-h’nl’] chain, 
and stnd-link or stayed ctiain, The former usual ly 
embraces the smaller .sizes of cl lain up to 1^ inches, 
and the latter comprises slii^is’ cables and other 
heavy chams, Shovfc-link chain is niaclc in the 
f^Jllo^yiug maimer : Tlie end of tlie bar from which 
tho link is to be made is heated, then cut to 
gauge, and whilo still hot is bent into U-forni; the 
free ends are tiien heated to a white heat and flat¬ 
tened or .scarplicd by a hammer, and in this state 
they are brought together and welded so as to form 
the other end of the link. The flattening or scaimh- 
iug of the tAvo cnd.s and the closing of them being 
all clone in one heatj the scanflied ends are again 
heated to AVelding-point, and the link is placed in a 
suitable recess under a hollow-faced tool, worked 
mechanically, -which strikes the roughened weld 
niul ultimately finishes ib off as smooth as the other 
end of the link. The result is the finished link, 
and when the first has been completed, another 
piece of iron is bent iu the samo way and threaded 
or rove through it, mul another link formed and 
finished in the same manner ns the fimt. In tlib 
way each auccessive link is added until tho required 
length of chain ia made. 

The foregoing illustrates the AVay in Avhich 
chain 0 generally are made, but ns a rule, links 
of chains of 1-incli diameter and over are welded 
at tlie side instead of at the end^ and a siud 
or stay-pill is Avehlcd across from side to side of 
the link. The larger sizes of cliains and chain- 
cables ftiio made by iwen, and the expert workman 
when employed making fii-st closs chains of all 
descriptions gets nn extra price for ]iia skill and 
labour. Common (nob to sav inferior) chains, 
howevor, are too often Avelcomcti hy bargain-loving 
iisQrs if they can. at all bo made to the statu¬ 
tory tests. Chains wliicli stand certain of the 
standard tests may he foimd totalIj^ unequal 
meet oertain others, and superior anil inferior parts 
aro oft^n purposely mingled in one chain by dtk- 
lionoab miners to cheapen ^uoductidn and defeat 
the system , of testing. The iron nsed^ for very 
superior chains is selected not only for its tensile 
strength ami woUliiig properties, but for its ditciiliCyt 
os lu^i tensile strength is not infrequently possessed 
by a hard brittle iron, liable to snap upon tlm appli¬ 
cation of a sudden jerk, and tlicrefore totally un¬ 
suit cd for chaius. The system of testing cables 
followed by Lloyds’ Register Society Avell exeiii- 
plifiea what should be adopted in the cc^e of all 
ohains. Every 16-fathom length is subject to a 
fair standard .strain, sufficient to detect bad Avork- 
inanship, by pulling asunder or opening any-defec¬ 
tive Avelds, yet not so sevei'e ns to injure the nainiti 
of the material by crystal!ieiug it—a result invtui- 
ably produced by ovom training. Tliis stan^a^^l 
test, hoAvever, not being the extreme limit of strain 
Avhicli the chain ouglib to bear in actual use at sea, 
a fcAV links are required to be cut out at random 
from any part of each I5-faWiom length, and aub- 
iiiitted to a so-called breaking strain of 60 per cent, 
in excess of the stand aid test. If these trial pieces 
are found to AAuthstaud this extra strain satisfac¬ 
torily, they aro then asBumed to reinesent a. fair 
average of the strength of that imrticular length to 
which they belong. This operation being gone 
through AVI til sati$faetoiy resulbsin each iengriiof 
cable, the Avhole is then passed, and cortifled 
accordingly. Any unsatisfactory lengths are doti- 
demnedf marked, and sent back to the manufaO- 
tiiror. > ' 

In his treatise on Chain Cables and Ohains^ yLi 
T..'! W. Traill survcyor-in-cbief to thfr poaru ;:of 
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Trade, ?.ayf<: ‘Since the Act of >vliicli 
into operatuiii iu tho early part of 1B73| until the 
latter part of 1SB3, a periorl of about eJevcii years, 
nearly lijj,000 tons <if eliain Imve been certifieil 
to, in accordance the act of parUanient, ns 
havhij? duly withstood the statutory tests, repre- 
sentin^* aljonfc 3,190,000 fathoms of chain, aticl for 
yliicli it is computed that from about tAvo aiid ft 
q^nnrter million to alH>iit tiyo and a half million 
pouiul'^ sterling bavo been paid.’ 

ail oU^olete aHillery projectile, 
coniistinj: of tr\\o halln connected liy a aliort cliaiu, 
foniierly used to destroy the rmfjing of ships, i&c. 
As ca'^e-Miot anil shrapnel slicll answer the same 
purpose, its u?e has been discontiniiGd. 

CUnlaza. 'Hie llvst layer «f tilhumen depodted 
upon the yolk of an as it descends the bird’s 
oviduct, i.s peculiarly ’^scou.*?, and thus becomes 
tAvisted into tAvo strandf^ nddeb keep tlie yolk in 
the middle of the more fluid albumen. These 
cords are also called c?iaUi^fL\ 

Chnlcc'doHi a city of ancient Bithynia, at the j 
entrance of tho Eusine, opposUo to llymutium. It 
Avas founded 684 n.c. by a colony from Megava, anil 
BOOR became a place of considerable trade anil im¬ 
portance, Taken by the Pemians, it iinally merged 
into the Iloman empire, under Avliich it was made 
a free city. Cliosroes, the Persian, captured it in 
616 A.D,, after which it declined, until it wa-s 
finally tlemollsUed by tho Turks, \yho used ib' 
ruins"to build inosqu.es and other edifices at Con¬ 
stantinople. Chalcedon was the birtliplaco of the 
pb nosophor ^e nocrates. 

The council of Chalcedon AA^as the foiirtli (cciimcni' 
eal touheil, and Avaa so^ombled 1451 a.b. | by tho 
eraperor Marcian for tho purpose of drftAving up a 
form of doctrine in regard to the nature of Christ 
wliich should eanally avoid the errors of the 2fes- 
torions { q. V.) anti Monophysites (q. v.). Six hundred 
bishops, almost all of the Enstern Church, were 
present The doctrine ileeJared to be orthodox 
AYas> that in Christ there Avecc two natures, Avhieli 
could not be inteiniixed (this clause was directed 
agahiHt the MonophywitCH), and Avliich also AA-ere not 
in entire se]iaratifm (thUAvas directed against tlie 
Bestorians), but Avhicli Avere so conjoined, that their 
union destroyed neither the peculiarity of each 
nature, nor the oncucHs of Clirist’s pei-son. 

Clialced'ony (often misspellcil Caicecionjj], a 
beautiful mineral of the quartz family, consisting 
of quartz with w)me admixture of opal. It derh'es 
its name irom Cliakeilon in Bitbynia, nearAvhich it 
ia found in considerable abuiidaiice, and has been 
known by thc^auic name fuuii ancient times. It 
never occurs in cryatul<, but u.'^ualiy in nmminillnvv, 
Imtryoidal, or stahictitic forms, lining or entirely 
filling' tbe cavities of rocks, and more particularly 
old igneous rock?, such aft tho ba>alt-rockft of Scot- 
laTid, Aim Ear be Isles, Iceland, &e. It constitutes 
the whole or the principal part of many agates. It 
is generally translucent, .soiuetliiicH semi-tiaus- 
parcht, has a '=«ojneAA*liat Avaxy lustre, and its in 
colour generally Avhitc or bluUh AA'hitc, soniotiiiic;% 
reddish white, soniotirnes milk AA'hite, less freqiientlv 
gray, blue, green, yciloAv, brown, or aven black. 
Bti fracauG is even, or very slightly conchoidal, 
f!’lialce*l«iny is runch u-ed in" jewelry,'for brooches, 
ii^klace->, and ornaiucnts of all sorts, ilic largest 
pieces Is'ingsomotinie.s nuwle into little boxes, cups, 
iXrc. It Avas much used by the ancients and many 
beautifiil engraved speelmcnh ap)ionTiii antiquarian 
colleoUoJH. CfiiUcedonies Avitli disscininatcd spots 
of brOAvn and red Avere once very highly prized, and 
were called SU’i/ijuhJ or .Slcj/Aen^ Tetri- 

fied plants are some times found in chalcedony, in 
which they ap][>eaT to Viave been incased Avhilst it 
waft jn courao of formation. Specimens of chal¬ 


cedony are auinetinies found inclosing a little AA'ater 
in the interior, Avliich gives them a very beautiful 
appearance; but the Avater easily escapes, and to 
prevent this, rings or other oniaincnts made of such 
stones are kept in distilled >YateY AAd\ei\ nob worn. 
Tho ancients set a very high value on these cn- 
hydrites (Gr. en, *in,’ and Kydor, ‘Avater’). See 
Jaspeu. 

Clialccrt'oiiyx (or, erroncou.Hly, Cakcdomjx), a 
name given to agates formed of cacholong. or a 
white opaque clialcedony, alternating Avifcli a grayish 
transUiceiifc chalcedony. 

Clialcliihiiitl, the Indian name of a green- 
coloured stone, taken fvouA a quarry near Santa Ed, 
and by some vogardeil as a sjjecics of turquoise, by 
otboi-s identified AAutli Jade (q.A%). It Avas valued 
aboA’e gold by the ancient jMexicans, avIio fasluoned 
it into beads and ornaineiita. 

€1uilci(llda% a .small family of short-tongued 
lizard.*], re.strieted to Ameiica. Clinlcitle.H {€, 
Jhtvesccns) occurs in tropical America. Hetoro- 
dacbylus is an allied Brazilian goiius.^ The .same 
title is applied to a family of insects. Siee CiiALOis. 

OlialciSi tbe capital of the Greek island of 
Euhcca, on the Eiiripus, a .strait separating the 
island from Bceotift, and here only 120 feet Avide. 
Chalcis is a place of very great antiquity, and it 
soon became n great trade centre, sen dine OArt 
colonies to Macedonia. Avhere tho penlnsiila of 
Cflialcidice commeainvatcd its name, as Avell as to 
Campania South Italy, and »Sici]y, Sue* 

cewiively Athenian, Macedonian, and Horn an, it 
Avas a place of fp'cat military iniportance, nearly 
nine miles in emsumference, and had many fine 
temples, tbeatvesi, and other public bwildiugs, 
Aristotle died here. In the middle ages it was 

S tovou.s under the Venetians, avIio held it for 
y three centuries, until its conquest by the 
Turks in 1470, Pop. (1879) 6877* 

€lia1cts» a typical genuB of a large family of 
Hymonojiteroiis insects, not unlike enmll uvisps. 
The family (Chalddidm or Ptevomalini) 1ms this 
great importance that the larvfc of its members aro 
parasitic in the eggs, larATo, or piiprc of other iiifieota. 
and ns Some of tfie latter are A^ery defitructivo to 
plants, their parasite.^ arc animals to be tliankful 
for. Thus forms yo diflerenb as the cabbage bubter- 
Jly and tho destructive Hessian ily have their attend¬ 
ant Ptoromalim. Many of the so-called gall-^va8pa 
(Cynipidie) which cause many of the commonest 
gftUs—for instance on the oak, or the curious bmichea 
on rose and briar hiislies—are preyed uj)on by Chal- 
cidida?. Some of tbe hosts of these (Jhalcidro aro 
tbcmsolveH parasitic, and thus Ave have parasites 
within parasites, or double parasitism, tliere being 
iu this case no honour among thieves. Altogether 
over 2000 species of Clialcidium are knoAvn, 

ChaUlnpa. i^ee Badylq^sia j for Chaldee, see 

AiiA:ir.EA. 

i'll aid Cl% nn old Scotch dry mensuro, con¬ 
taining 10 bolls. SSee Boll and Tiaks. 

Chaldron (Lat. c(ddayiii?)i, ‘a vessel for Avavm 
Avater*), an old dry mcaRiira used in selling coal, 
and containing 30 heaped bushels (= 2C)h cAvt.). 
Coal is noAv sold by Aveighfc. 

Chalet is the Trench-8Avias name for tlio Avooden 
hilt of tlie iSwiss licrdsmen on tiie mountains i but 
IS also extended toSAvisa dAvolling-houHcs generally, 
and to picturesque and ornate villas built in imiba- 
tion of them. 

Chaleiir.s, Bav of, an inlot of the Gulf of St 
Lawmice, between Gasp6, a disivict 6f Quebec, 
and New BriinsAvick, having a depth of 00 miles 
from east to Avesfc, and a Avidtli A^arying fi-om 12 to 
20. It is deep and avcU slioltered, and much 
frequented for its mackerel fisheries. 
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Clialiout St Oile.S, a village of Buckinghain- 
Bliivoj 16 miles SK. of Aylesbury. Milfeoii’a cotta<re 
(1665) still afcamla here. 

CJialsn^'OVC, a village 13 miles SE, of Oxford, 
the Bcono of a nkirmish in the Civil War between 
Prince Rupert’s cavalry and a parliamentary force 
under Hnnipdcn, in which that patriot received hia 
death-wound, June IS, 1643. 

OJiHlicc (Lat. talix^ 'a cup*). The name has 
long been applied only to the cups used for the 
adin juisbratiou of the wdne in the lioly corn in union. 
Anciently made of glass, precious stone, horn, and 

other substances, 
chalices have for 
many centuries 
heen formed of 
silver, or sonie- 
tijiies gold, occa¬ 
sionally enriched 
with jewels. 
Their fashion has 
followed the art 


Eouianesqno or 
Norman days 
giving way to a 
conical bowl and 
hexagonal foot in 
the Perpendicu¬ 
lar period, and 
the.se in turn to 
nioro modern 
shapes, seldom of 
such beauty and excellence os those of Gothic 
cloaign. Pefoic the Reformation a cnioilix or 
other sacred device always occupied one side of 
the foot, Tire chalice wtia usually accompanied 
by a paten, which might servo as a cover to fclio 
bowl, as well as for carrying the wafer or bread. 
In medieval times a chalice of tin or pOAvter, if not 
of silver, woa placed in the collin of ecclesiastics at 
burial. The clialice is the emblem of St John the 
Evangelist, Old chalices are much sought after by 
collectors. The glass ♦ Luck of EdenhaU,* preserved 
in the family of Musgrave, near Penrith, is 
apparently an old^ chalice. The use of the 
chalice, the miugling of water with the wine used 
in the Lord’s Supper, and in the Roman rite, has 
been matter of controversy in the Ohurcli of Eng¬ 
land, The chalico veil or corporalo was a covering 
for the chalice. 

Clisilk, a soft earthy variety of limestone or 
carbonate of lime, forming m-eat strata, and claim¬ 
ing the atten bion of tlm geologist even more than of 
th e mill eralogist (see CitETAOKOUS System ). It is 
g:enerally of a yellowish-white colour, but soiiio- 
times Ruow-wliifce. It is easily broken, and lias an 
earthy fracture, is rough ancl very meagre to the 
touch, and adheres slightly to the tongue. It 
generally contains a little silica, alunima, or mag¬ 
nesia, fiomctinics all of these, AltJiongh often very 
soft and earthy, it is sometimea so compact that it 
can be used as a building-stone; and it is used for 
tins purpo.se citlier in a rough state, or sawn into 
lilocks or proper shape and size. It Is hurned into 
<Xuicklime, and nearly all the houses in London are 
cemented witli mortar so procured. The siliceous 
particles being separated by pounding and difliising 
in water, it becomes whiting, of whioli the domestic 
use.s are familiar to eveiy one. Caruenters and 
otliera use it for making marks, wliicli are easily 
effaced ; tlie hlackhoanl and piece of chalk are now 
common equally in the lecture-rooms of univeisities 
and in tlje humblest village-schools. Chalk, per¬ 


of the times, 
the hemispherical 
bowl and plain 
circular foot of 



Chalice (1459) at Nottlecoinbe, 
County Somei'sot. 

('^Yani OU En\jtish /ftifr .) 


fectly purified, is mixed with vegetable colourinft 
matters, such ns turiiieric, litmus, saffron, and sap 
m-cen, to form pastel colonm or coloured chalks j 
bub vegetable coloiii-s which contain an acid are 
changed by it (see CltAYON). The Vfenm ivkiU 
of artists m simply puiified clinlk. In a perfectlv 
purified state it is adiiiiiiistered ns a uiooicine to 
correct acidity in the stoiunch. Chalk is also 
extciiBivcly used as a manure. See Li isiE, Man ure. 

Ulaok Chalk is a min oral quite dili'creufc from 
coiiiinon chalk, aud apparently receives its name 
from resembling it in niea^reness to the toiicli, in 
soiling the liiigei^, and in heiiu^ used for drawing, 
writing, &c. It is also called Drawing-slntc, Ibis 
ofra slaty structure, of a bluish* or grayish-black 
colour, easily cut aud broken, and imatca a per¬ 
fectly black mark on paper. It is used lor draw¬ 
ing and as a black colour in painting. It becomes 
ret( by exposure to heat. It is essentially a kind of 
Clay (q.v.), and derives its colour from carbon, 
which it contains. It is found assocmted with 
scliists, &c. in Spain, France, Italy, &e., also in the 
coal formation in Scotland.—BiiiANgoK Chalk and 
Ehench Chalk are popular names for Soapstone 
(q.v.).—R ed Chalk is oc/irr/ red daydron ore, 
consisting of clay and much peroxide of iron. It is 
of a brownish-red colour, and a somewiiat Blaty 
structure, the cross fmctiire earthy, Tlic coai-ser 
varieties are used chiclly by carpenters for making 
marks on wood j the finer, by painters. It occui'S 
in thin beds in clay-slate and graywacko-.slate in 
sonic parts of Germany, 

Clmlkliig the Door, a mode of warning 
tenants to remove from burghal toneineiits, long 
known fin^rZ in use in Scothnd. Xt is thics 
described by Hunter in his work on Landlord 
and Tenant; ‘A bnrgli-officer, In presence of 
witnesses, chalks the most patent door forty 
days before Whitsunday, having made out au exe¬ 
cution of ^chalking,* in which liis name must be 
inserted, and wliicli juusfc be subscribed by hirnsolf 
and two witnesses. This coremony now proceeds 
simply on the verbal oi-dcr of the proprietor. The 
execution of chalking is a warrant under which; 
decree of removal ^vifl. be pronounced by tlie burgh 
court, in virtue of which the tenant may he ejected 
on the expiration of a charge of aix days. See 
Ejectment. 

Cliallciigcr Expedition, n circumnavigat¬ 
ing scientific G.xplorabion'of the open sea sent out 
by the British government in 1872-76—earlier 
expeditions being those of the Lightnmg {ISQS) and 
Porcupine (1870). In 1872 tlio Ohallcngcr, a cor¬ 
vette of 2306 tons, was complotely fitted out and 
fiimislicd with every scientific appliance for ex¬ 
amining the sea from .surface to bottom—natural 
histoi'S’' w’ork-rooni, clieniical laboratory, nqimrium. 
&c. The ship was given in charge to a na^’’al 
Hurveying Btalf under Captain Naves; and to ' a 
scionbific staff, with Professor (afterwards Sir) 
Wyville Thomson at their liead, for the purpose of 
floiiTuliiig the depths, mapping the basins, and, 
determining the physical and biological conditions 
of the Atlantic, the Southern ami the Pacific 
Oceans, With this new commission, the Chalkngcr 
weighed anchor at Sheoriiess on tho 7tli December , 
1872, and on the evening of the ^th May 1876 she 
dropped anchor at Spithoad, Jmving in these three 
and a half years ciniiscd ovor 68,060 nautical miles, 
and made hivesfcignfcions at 362 sbations, at each of 
which were determined the dcjitli of channel; the 
bottom, surface, and Intoriuediate temperatui^es, 
currents, and fauna ^ and the atmoapucido and 
meteorological conditions. The routo was by 
Madeira, the Cannriea, the West Indies, Nova 
Scotia, Bermudas, Azores, Cape Yerd, Fernando : 
Noronha^ Bahia, Tristan dAounhai Cape- i 
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Good Hope, Kerguelen, Mellxnivnc, the CJiinesc 
Sea, Moiig Kong, Japan, Ydpai-aiso, Magellaijs 
>Stralt, hlontc video, Vjuo, and Portaiuoatli, 
Between the Admiralty Isles and Japan me 
C/iai/6«wm5itle her don>e?^t Heuntlmg, on the ti3d 
March 1875, 4575 fatliomsi {eqniil t,o a Yeveraed 
Hiiualaya), the deepest 5omidiiig on record except 
iwo. See the copious. HcpoiU on iht h^cieMiJic 
i/ie ojILM.S, Challcufjcr, edited 

^)y Sir AVwillo Thomson and Dr John Jilimay, 
which aiaii an era in deep sea exploratbn. Ilicy 
iall into a iiarrathe Zmvfmj 

(30 vok 1880-89), rt/ir/ Ckemhiry vols. 

1884-89), JMamj (2 toH., 1^85-86). To these in¬ 
valuable repfirts liiaiiy article.') in the present work 
are indebted for inateriah ami ilhiatratiom. See 
also tjio works of C. Wyville Thonisim, H. M. 
Moseley, ftpiy. Lord CoOTge t^umpbeU. ) anv\ 
the articles m this work on Atlantic Ocea:n, 
Pacific Oceai?, SoundI^u, and eapwdally 


Challb, J AMES, astronomer, bom at Braintree 
in Essex, 12th lleccniber 1803, gnulnuted senior 
wranf^ler and first Smith’s pri<jeni an at Cnm]>riclge j 
in 1825, was ordained in iH30, and in ijccaine 
pT^iesaorof Astronamy at Cariibrid^, U'hei'eliodieil i 
3d DoceiiilHjr 1882. lie also till IfiGl director 
of the Cumhndi'c Ob£eivfttor\\ and pabUsbed a 
miinber of Avorka, InehiJiim 12 vols. of Jwti'onouMca) 
qbscnatiniii* (1832-64). In Augnst 1846, whilst 
carefully preparing to test Adams' resnUs, he twice 
Unconsciansly noteil the poisitlon of Hie planet 
Keptnno before its difiCOvBYy at Berlin on 23d 
Seideniher. See AmvMS (J, C.). 

<J1 ialloucr> lliCHABU, a learned Boniau Catholic 
prelate, bom at Lewes in Sussex, September 29. 
1091 ► Becoiiilnu a llomau Catholic, no was sent 
in 1704 to the English College at Douay, where 
?i 0 b-ecanie a proiejisor, and remained until 1730. 
In that year he w'ao sent to labour in Loiulon, and 
here he served a» a miysirmaiy priest •until 1741, 
when be was raided to tho episeopaJ dig-/jitj" as 
Bishop of Debra and eoailjntor of Bishop Pa ti e, 
whoni he sncceedod Vicar ApostAdie of the 
London district in 1758. During tne ‘ Ko Popery ’ 
riotrf of 17SO Jie was secreted iiCtiv Higbgate, and he 
died iu London, January 178K Of Chalhmcr's 
nu morons eoutroversial truatisc.^^, the best known 
k his Cv.tfwlii* CftrktHin lni>lrHcfc-fii an answer to 
Conyers Middleton's Lctturn from Home, His 
Gard£}L of the Soiil is sd-ill the moht poirnW prayer- 
book with EnglLh Catholic.',', andfjt^ revLiun uf'tlie 
DmiftiY version of the IBhle (J 1750) is tjub- 
fitautially the Bible U'^c^l by them. Of liia his (orb 
cal worts the valuable sue his niemoir^s of 

mi'fsioiiaiy piiast^ and other Catliulio-s of both 
wLm s-wlVettd deutU w iu Eug- 

land on account of their idi^ion, From the vear 1577 
till Uvi eiui of tUt teigu (d ChAvkts voU, 

1741b ani hm Drilcfunoi .Smtcla (2 vids. 1745), a 
coUcciionof the lives of UritbU anti Irish saint'*. 

idustiiou'i bio- 
was Imu'U at 
of study at his 
native university, he ubnndoned a projected 
medical tanier, ritid u:*paiieil to London, whore he 
soon Waum an tu^livy uiitvr for llic press iiml the 
busiv'^t of LAA'selJeix’ hack'^’. lie died in LoikIojj, 
10ih Deccuiiiev 183-L llis eiblicm.s of Burns, 
Bvattii.s Pit'ldingr (iihbori, llolifL^Ojruke, Shake- 
hpeaie, doUtis^iu, ivud BoAweirs Johnson are mnv of 
iioiMpinlaiicc; but that of 77<c liniisk Jissinjhts, 

in 45 vuL,, b, HllU sxctmrute uiui haiuiy, 

HL juefaee-s to * M'alkors ’ Cla^'^ics (45 voJs.), and 
ilia tiilarged editwu of Johus^m’s CWcUiun of the 
r^U{*2l voL.b contain nmeU honest woik. But 
lii’i repuUtitm ilewndfi mainly <m tluj General 
lSio*jya]^mlJ>icUonav^ (^:i vols. 1812-14), 


Cfuilinerj) ALiixAXiitn, an ii 
wTaplw amd mv-eeUaiious writer, 
Aberdeen in 1759. After a t-oni-*;e 


€lialliicr.S4 Ceoroe, Scottish antiquary, was 
huvuiu 174^ at iw autl waji 

educated there and at Kind’s College, Aberdeen. 
Having aftcTwavds studied law at Eclinbuvgli, in 
1763 lie went to Korbli Amoriea, where lie practised 
ais a lawyer at Baltiuuwc tilt tlic breaking out of 
the war of iiHlependeiice. Tbeu returning to 
Britain, he settled in London (1775], and wua 
aiipqinted eJerk to the DoaixJ of Trade hi 1786. 
Tlie dntics of thia othce lio continued to di<iclmrge 
with diligence and ability till his den-tii on Slat 
kliw 1S‘2&. Of his thirty-three works the chief Is 
Cwecloitife; tea jdccowiG J^f^ioriced anel Typo- 
nniplikoly of ’NortK (vols. i.-iii. 1807-24). 

In 1888-89 it was reprinted at Paisley in 7 vola, 
cumpvismg the matter nveyaved for the unpublished 
4th voL, and fiimishctl with a nitich-needed index, 
Awoivg his ether ywhUeatiowa aw A Coffectioa of 
I'reaiies between Great JfriUiin coicl other I^oivcrs 
(2 voU 1790); liivesof Defoe, Paine, iliuldiumii, 
and Mary, Queen of Scots; and editions of Allan 
lla«isa5* and Lyndsiiy. 

Clialiiier.s, George Paul, IkS.A., was born nt 
MontTOsc in 1833 (not 1836). Ho served as evvand- 
bo3"to a surgeon, and apprentice to a sliip-cliancllci*; 
bub 1)0 was resolved bo become an artist, and in 1853 
he came to Edinburgh, and studied under Scott 
Lauder. 2Ix« ^ PartinrUe Air/ attractod attention 
in 1854, and in 1807 he was elected an A.It.S.A,, 

, in 1871 an II.S. A. His untimely tleatli at Ldin* 

I bur^di (2Stli I'chmaiy 1S78}^ woi# clue to injuries 
received some days before eiblier from violence or 
by niifladvejitiire. His workss aio distiiigiiislied hy 
nilmirable breadth, eficctive Concentration of light¬ 
ing, freedom of liaiulling, and I'icli and powerful 
coTouriiJg. Ho executed some iinpoi-tanb portraits. 
His landscapa'X, imiinly of hb later years, include 
* End of tiiG Harvest * (1873) and * Ibinning'Water ’ 
(1875). He is represented in the National Gallery 
lii Scoriaml by *T!ho I^ewcnd,’ a large wiibnisbcd 
subject!-nictiirc, wJdch, hkc ^Prayer^ (1871), iias 
been ctcUcil by Bajon. See bis Memoir (1879), 

Thomas, D.D., LL.D., was born at 
ATistnithev, in Fife, I7tli March 17li0, educated 
at the univevMty of St ji.jidrows (from 1791), and at 
the age of ninoteon Uconsed to preach the guspol. 
Li J863 lie uvis ordained juinistoi' of the pavLh 
of Kiliiiaiiy, in Fifesliire, alKuifc 9 milca from Sb 
Aiidvews, At this pciiod Urn attention was almost 
entirely absoibed by niftlhanmtic.^ fliid natural 
philo’^o)ihy. He ^ carried on matheuiaticnl and 
chemistry classes in Sfc Andrew’s during the winter 
of I8037I8O4, and by his enthusiasm and lucidity of 
oxpositiuii obtained for liiinaelf a high repntatien 
as a teacheiv In 1803 he published an Inquiry into 
the JCxte/it and tS'tuh'Ut^ of Nutional lic^ources. 
Shortly after tiiis, domuBlie calamities and severe 
illue^s-s rendered him keenly siisceptiblo of re¬ 
ligions) ini piiw^sions. Having to prepare an article 
on rlu'Ldttnity for Brewster's Emmuyqh Entijch- 
piidiuy lie commenced a thoroiigh study of the 
ovidftneesA, and vtwe fvoni lua invcstigntiens cou- 
vineed that Chiisliaiiitj’ wfin iho truth, and tlie 
Bible the veritable ' word of God.’ Tlien the great 
genius of the man broke forth Uke sunshine, 
He giew’ earnest, dcvoiifc, and laitbfn] to his 
pasloral duties. In Jul^’ IS 15 ho w'Us translated bo 
the Tryn Uliinch and pariali, Glasgow, w'liere his 
mngnifiecnfc oratory took the city by stomi. His 
Asjivimiical Discourses (1817) ami Conwicrcicd 
Dtsconrscs (1820) had a widely extended popu¬ 
larity. In 1817 he visited London, where liia 
pleaching excited as ^leafc a sensation as at home. 
But Chulmem’ energies could not be exhausted by 
mere oratory. Discovering tliafc his parish wur in a 
state 01 great Ignormjfic and inmiomlity, he hog^n 
to devise a scheme for cveriftking and chcckiii^ 
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the alarminc evil. ^ It seemed to him that tlie 
only metLiiR oy wliiclz this could he accornplislied 
was hy 'revivifying, reinodelliiig, and extending 
the old parochial economy of Scotland,’ ^vlucU had 
2 )rovcd so fruitful of good in the rural parishes. In 
order to ■wrestle tnove closely with the ignorance 
and vice of Glasgo^v, Chalmers in 1819 hecame 
minister of St Jolin's parish, of whose 2000 
families, mostly workpeople, jjiore than SOO hod 
no connection ^vith any Christian cliurelr Chalmers 
broke up Ida parish into 25 districts, each of 
which Jio placed micler separate manngement, 
and establialied two day schools, and between 
40 and 50 local Sabbath schools, fox the insfcvvxc* 
fcion of the cJiildren of tJic ‘ pooi’cr and noglocted 
classes,’ more than 1000 of wlioin attended. 
Ill many other ways he sought to elevate and 
purify the lives of liis parishioners. While in Glas¬ 
gow, Chalmers ]iad matured his oninionH rela¬ 
tive to tlie best method of providing lor the poor. 
He disliked the Englisli aystoin of a 'compulsory 
assessment,* and prefeiTed the old Hootch metliod 
of voluntary contdbutions at the church-door, 
adiuinistered hy eldei’s. Tlie manageinent of the 
poor in the parish of St John’s was intriiatod to his 
care by the authorities as nn experiment, and in 
four years ho reduced tho 2 )auper expendituro from 
£1400 to £280 ^Dcr annum. Edward Irving was for 
two years his assistant. ^ But such herculean 
toils began to Tindermino his constitution, and in 
1823 ho accepted the ofFor of tho Moral Philosophy 
chair in St Andrews, whore he wrote his treatiso 
on the Use and Ahise of Literary and Ecclesi‘ 
astical EndowmenU (1827), In the following year 
lie was transfeiTcd to tJic chair of Theology in 
Edinbnrgii, and in 1832 he published a work on 
political economy. In 1833 ap 2 >earecl Ins Bridge- 
water treatise, On the Adaptation of Eximud 
Natn>rc to the Moral caid Intelleciual CoistiUUion 
of Man. It was received with great favour, and 
obtained for the author many Titeraiy honours} 
in 1834 ho was elected by the Hoyal Society of Edin- 
biu’gh Jh'st a fellow and then a vice-president, and 
by tiiQ 'Prench Institute a correspondiug mombor, 
wnile in 1835 the imivei'sity of OxFoitl conferred 
on him tho degroo of D.O.L, In 1834 ho wns 
appointed convener of the Clmreh-extension Com¬ 
mittee j and after seven yeai-s of entliusiastic 
labour, he announced that tijnvavda of £300,000 
linx.! heoii collected from the nation, and 220 new 
cliurelies built. Meanwhile, however, troubles 
were springing up in blie bosom of the church 
itself. Tlic Evangelical part)*' hod become pre¬ 
dominant in the General Assembly \ the struggles 
ill regard ta patronage between them and the, 
‘Moderate’ or 'Erastian’ party became keener 
and more frequent, until the decision of the civil 
courts in the fainoua Aucliterartlor and S truth- 
bogle cases br<mghb matters to a crisis} and ou 
the IStU of May 1843 ChalmeTS, followed by 470 
clergymen, left the church of his fnthci-s, rather 
than sacri/ico tJiose principles which he believed 
essential to the puriU’', honour, niid imlcpemleiice 
of the church (see Fuee Church). TMie rapid 
formation and organisation of the Free Church 
were greatly owing to his indefatigable exertions. 
Chalmers was elected principal of the Free Clmrcli 
College, and spent the c]f>se of Jiis life in the 
zealous performance of his duties there, and in 
completing his Institutes of Theology. He died 
Buddenly at Mornln^Ride, Edinburgh, May 30, 1847. 

The works oE Chalmci-s extend to 34 vols. (0 of 
which include Ms pofltlmuious works). TlioVi con¬ 
tain valuable ana, in some cases, original con- 
tjfhiitions to tlio sciences of natural tlioologjy, 
Christian apologetics, and soeial economy i while 
on minor topics, Biidi os the church-establishment 
question, they exhibit both novelty and ingenuity 


of argument* Aa a religious omtor Chalnier.s was 
unique and imiivalied. There Iiav^ been fow iiicn 
in whom suck gifts of intellect, feeling, nnd imagin¬ 
ation were bo harinciiioiisly coTnbined uith the 
shrewdest coinmon-sonse and the highest admini¬ 
strative ability. He\"er did Scotland produce a 
greater or more lovable soul, one more gentle, 
miilele.ss, and geiiiabheaided, or yet more fervid 
rmm the Btrsngfch of a resolute uiil, before udiose 
impetus dinicmtics -svere dashed aside na by a 
loiTcnb. Tlioro have been loftier and inoro purely 
original minds in Scotland than Ghahnera's, hub 
there has ii(»ver been n truer ojie, nor a iicart 
whose OKvistian faith and piety wove moYe intense, 
siiicero, and iiuiimne. See Jiw MmozrSy hy hia .Bon¬ 
in-law, Dr \Y. Hnima {4 vols. 1849-62), and a 
Select ion ffwn the Corres 2 ]ondcy}ce of the late Thomas 
Chalmers (1853); also A Biogmphical Notice by 
Dean llanisay (1850), and an Essay by Hr Joim 
Brown in his llorce Snbsccivtc. 

CliAlous^sur-MaruCt the capital of the 
French department of Mamo, on the right bank of 
the liver Marne, 107 milefi E. of Paris hy rail An 
old place, witli timber houses and many spired 
churches, it lios an interesting cathedral, dating 
chioliy from the 13th ccntun% a handsomo li 6 tel- 
de-vilje (1772), and afmc public park, tJjoiigh the 
Gernwns enfc dmvn its iznmeiiiorial elms for fwel. 

still does a considerable bmdo in Champagne 
wine; but its manufacture of the worsted cloth 
knouTi ns * shalloon * (ClmuceFs ehalo^^s) is a thing 
of the past, and the population has dwindled from 
60,000 111 the l3th century to 23,036 in 1880, Near 
Chhlons, vhieli take.s its name from the Caialatini 
of Latin wiiter.s, the Bonmns aid Gotlm in 451 
A.l), defeated A.ttila(q.Y,) and hia boat of Hurls, 
In 1856 Napoleon III. formed the celebrated camp 
of Chftlons, lO J miles to tlie north ea-st of tlie town. 
Heiico, duiiiig tho Franco-rnifisian wai-, on the 
night of August 21 , 1870, MacMalion witlidrew liia 
troops, and next day tlie town was occupied by 
the Gennuns. 

ChAloU'Siir-SaOne (ancient CnWffonwm), n 
touTi ill the French department of SaOhe-ot-Eoire, 
841 miles by rail N. of Lyons* Lying on tin) right 
bank of the SnOno, at tlie point whore tlmfc river 
it joined by the Canal clii Oentro, uniting it with 
the Loire, CJj/) Jon hns nn extcn.?ive tin Hie vvith the 
central ilifttiicta of France, oa well as witli the 
Mediterraneftii and Atlantic, Fine quays and 
housas line the river j and the chief huiiding is 
the church of St Vincent, 14th to 16th century. 
The iniluatries aro co])per and iron founding,' 
machinery and sliiphuihling, and the inaiuifactiiro 
of gla&a, paper, and chemicals. Pop. (1872 ) 20,055; 
(1886 ) 22,208. 

Cfialybsuiis. Heiniuch Moritz, philosopher, 
born at PfaHioda in Saxony, 3^1 July 1700, fcpcnt 
some years hi teaching, and was appointed in 1830 
professor of pjjilasophj^ in tlio univ’-ei-sity of Kick 
He was dismissed, hmrevar, in 1852, omn^ to bis‘ 
Germanic synipathiea, and died at prosden, 22 d 
September 1862. Hia chief work is liis System dev 
specidativc?i Etkih (1850); and liis roview of the 
historical development of speculative pliUosopliy 
Ims been translated into English by Talk (1854) 
and Edej^dieiin (I860), 

Clialvbliatc Waters are those wdiicli contain 
a coiiaidernble portion of iron in solution. See 
Mineral Waters. 

Ohalyhitc, on iron ore. Sec Iron, 

CliaiU» the pseudonyur assumed by the carica¬ 
turist, Ajiifid^e do No 6 ( Cham being tins French' 
for Hanif tlio son of Noah), son of tho 'Copite'^. 
de No 6 hy an EngliaU mother, and borh ' at 
Paris in 1819 . He studied aft under I)e]ar 6 i 0 £ji%' 
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niifl soon fiGOuiiod a gtcab lojmtatioii as a 
am! witty acliueator of the Iiiimoroiis side of 
Parhiian Hfe- In 1843 began liii> famous coJiiicction 
with the Chftrimriy in wliich and in the 

Jonninl cfe'j PderiiuKjCJi lie contiiiuecl to delight 
bN felluw^citizcns until ehwc mniii his death on 
fitli i:>epteiiibor 1870. lie was nrnfoiimlly sceptical, 
but not unkindly, and ohtainefX ns Edmond Ahoiifc 
pointed out, the succesi? of an Aoz/ivne'His 
iiiastemicccs were cliiedy social rather than jpolibi- 
cftl, and among his skits'may he mentioned Proud- 
hnmmifiy Bfujucurit ct Bnxeurs it Emu iSioniTwiVs dc 
GarrhoiU ninl L'Exposition de Lomlrcs. ycveral 
good collections of Iiis comic illustrations have been 
Hinkle—for instance, Douzc A nnies Cooxiqim (1880), 
with tan introduction by L. Hal dry, and Dcs 
/'«m/f//ncs (1883),'with an introduction hy 
H(Jcdn\e. (a Pm'is hir^'inlf oqcfin (1882 \ are a 

g()<>d many speciinena of Cliaiu’a art, 

Cita 1114V g»snns of bivalve inrdlusc.s, the only 

surx’ivitig type of a family wluck onc^i ex* 
trcmely numerous and abundant, especially in the 
J uroAijac and Chalk tinic^. The gcnus is vcpvese 
hy about half a Iiundreil living fonrin, rc>itricted to 
warmer wut^ers, and especially commau ahout coval 
reefs. The general appearance is .snniewlinb clniii- 
like, the valves are \ine<iuaK of coimideialile thick* 
nesH, ami covered with lent or scale dike outgrowths. 
They are very p^ive animalH, nsnally fixedj with 
the mantle margins fused together, with very small 
toot and vcjpiratory apevtures, with AseU-developed 
hinge and an external ligament, and often of a 
liriKht colour, Homwa forty fossil fljvccic,4 arfe 
known froin Cretaceous and Tertiary strata, and 
tJ^c genuR itt of interest as the sole survivor of a 
once niiif'h larger family, 

€ 1)41111 ade* See Paksley, 

diAma'Icoii (Ur. chttinailcOn, ^gi*oiijjd lion*), 
a large genus of Hzardrf, forming a very distinct 
family, Afuong the mo:^t distinctive featurcfi mav 
be noted the soft tuherculated skin, with its power 
of changing colour; the coiled tail, adapted for 
curling round the branches of treofs; the division 
of the toes of fora and hind feet into two Imiullea; 
the absence of m external ear-drunj or bynijnnit* 
membrane; tiie long woriii-like insect'Calching 
^ngiie, capable of extiemoH' rajtiil jmitrnsion. 
iiiven_ more remarkably dL-fiiietive, however, arc 
certain peculiarities in tho skeleton, find cspeciallv 
111 the skull, which separate the chainiL'leons from 
ail other li^rds. 

The Iwidy is llattcncd, and hears a , 
toothed crcAb oi skin fdong the hack. The head is 






CImiua.di.oiu 

trianpilnr, Mutnomucil by a ridge. The animul 
titam s umiMiully high upun its legs. The fore-feet 

two' oVtln unite,l intemM dii-Lh niwl 

two eMcninl; tlic revewa (uuil file cone. 

uandJe, aad the other tlirce-eKtcmal—another 


united group) occurs in tho liind'feet. Tho digits 
are tipped by lon^ sharp claws, Tho long com¬ 
pressed tail 18 curled ventral wards. The moutli- 
aporture is siiioli, hut the tongue cxtreinoly long, 
It is the most active part of tJie animal, is cup' 
shaped at the end, covered with a viscid seevo' 
tioE, and very clhcicnt in insect-catching, The 
large lateral eyes, with circular lids leaving only a 
.small aperture, are very active, and cnii be raiiidly 
tumed in all dirccbionsi a possibility wliich to some 
extent compensates for the stitlhess of the head. 
The akin k soft, loose, and sbagrcon-lUco, the .scaleg 
beiii" very .sinall. The glandnlai' pores common 
on tlio thighs and near tho amis of lizards are 
absent. 

Among the internol peculiarities may be noted 
the largeness of the lungs, whicli admit of being 
^leatly distended, so as to pnlf out tho body 
into marked plumpness. They appear to ho con¬ 
nected with surrounding air-Spnccs, The habit 
the chaiiiadcon has of thus blowing itself out, 
taken along with its power of fasting, gave origin 
to the ancient supposition that it fed on air. The 
5 !keletal neculianties arc Humorous, The chainoe- 
Icons diticr from all lizards except fclie Amphig- 
brnnas (mv,), in having no ‘ columcUa* or opipteiy- 
gmid skull-bone, and no infcororbital sepbuiu, and 
from all other forms in the fact tliafc the ptoiygoid 
and (juadrate hones are not united, The latter is 
(irmly fused to the skull, and the parietals are also 
peculiar In tliclr ftmi attachments, The tooth are 
conitned to aiidgcalong the siiiiimit of tho jaws. 
Thevertebrra are hollow in front; tlic breastbone 
is small, and only a few anterior ribs reach it j as 
in tlie geckosj many of the posterior ribs aro united 
ventrally by hoops across the abdomen; there 
arc no clavicles; the scapula and coracoid of tho 
shoulder-girdle and the ilia of tho hip-girdle are 
peculiariy long and narrow, 

Eije cijul os regards tongue and 

eyes, the cliaunclcona are very sluggish. 'PlLey are 
stnctiy arboreal lizards, moving very slowly, in 
perfect Hileiicc* and waiting rather than liuutiiig 
for tlieir insect prey. At a distance of .several 
mcheH, about half as long as tlie body in roiwg i 
ciwes, they can most nnoiTiiigly catch the nneon- 
scions in.'icet. Probably the most fiviuLUav fact 
ahtiae cfifinifeieons is their power of cliaiiLdnc 
colour. U nder the thin outer skin theve ave two 
layers of mgmeiit-cmitaining colls, tlie outer hiiglit 
yclUw, the iniiev ijyowu to black, nerve 

control the^ disposition and expansion of the niir- 

I pYodnees 

I cliango of colour. The change depends much more 
on internal emotvom. expvmiug tUemfielvcs in 
nervmis 9tmiulu.s and iiiliibifcion, Sian on external 
physical mtlwences. Tlie change anp&ars to be 
Htther emotional than nrotective. Umt cliamoi- 
leons are ovipavous, and lay 80 to 40 tbiii-slmllcd 
eggs, wlucli arc deposited in an excavated hollow 
mid covered over with earth ami leaves. Hoscloy 

tovufuryiafe ’^‘''‘ 6 '' 

Chamwlco 

PITiaturaVishs gpYit it up. 
Cbamic eoMft are espectalfy at home in tile'll]:fcinonian 

fiionest of tlie numerous .species i.s C\ vulaaris 
whid» IS abuntlant in Africa, and is also 'found 

iolom" vad^'T The niedoniinant 

coiolu in (hifcitjnt .species, Many malpR 

aro a,Ion,0.1 with l.orns on tie head O^c Cn 
l?®«nMai«an,],holeon); 
f ^ t”" purposes, but th 4 

feet Tho oL!”'’ stvHOtnrcs on the 

4 v 5 »ro.i» 1 ®!'“',u«->lcon was well deseribod by 
Anstotic, but in later days became the Bubiect ( 5 f 
nurnero,.s ruliclous fabibs. It was also in 
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for supposed medicinal virtues. See Lizaiid; 
Huxley’s Anatomy of the Vertebrates; St George 
Mivarb in NaiitrCy vol. xxiv.; Knikonberg’s Ver- 
gleichcnd-Fliysiol. Studieni i* 3 (1880), for colour 
change. 

Cliaiiine'x*opS, a genus of palms, reiiiavkablc 
for its wide range into nor them climates tlirougli- 
out the world, and of which one species, C, hmiilis, 
is the only palm truly indigenous to Europe, This 
species, the common Ean-palin, is widely distributed 
throngii ijoutJiern Eui-ope, extending as far north i 
as Nice. This palm is sa tolcnunt of a cold 
climate, that a specimen has lived iu the open air 
ill tlio Botanic Garden of Edinburgh for more than 
fifty years, with the protection of matting in very 
severe whitem. It forms dense furze-like thickets 
from the suckers which arise from its cieeping roots, 
bub when theso^ are nob allowed bo gi'ow, Us stem 
may reacii a height of 20 feet or more. In Algeria I 
it is troublesome to agricultiiristB, but its growth 
is increasingly becoming of profit on account of the | 
excellent fibre yielded by its stem. Thi,s the Arabs | 
mix with earners hair and make into hut-covers, : 
&c- 1 corclcLgo and sailcloth, paper and pafiteboarcl, 
are also prepared horn it, and it also llnda many 
uses under tlie title of vcgcttible or African hoise- 
liair. The leaves are also used in paper-making, j 
and furnish a convenient thabching material. This 
^jecies ia sometimes called palmetto in Europe, 
The true Palmetto is u {^:^ahal\ palmcllo of 
Florida and Carolina ( see also Biiazilian Grass). 
In China and Japan C, cxeel&a and C. Fortuni are 
specially prominent; both can be grown in the 
open air in the south of England. 

illiaJUillfirJi apeak (23,0514feet) of the Hiiim- 
between Tibet and Bliutan, 140 miles E, of 
Mount Everest. 

CliainbO) one of the Punjab Hill States, imme¬ 
diately SE. of Cashmere, Avith an eatimated area 
of 3180 s(T, m, Pop. (1881) 110,773, nearly oil 
Hindus, lb is slnit in on nearly all sides by lofty 
hills, and traversed by two ranges of snowy peaks 
and glaciem, with fertile valleys to the sonth ami 
west. The banks of the Kavi and Chenab, two of 
the live great Punjab Tivom, are clothed with 
mighty forests, leased to the British governiiient, 
wdiich takes d£10,000 to £20,000 worth of timber 
from them every year. Agriculture and glazing 
arc the leading industries j iron, copper, and slate 
are plentiful \ and the mountains teem Avith game. 
TJxe principality came into tlic hands of the British 
ill 18‘1G, wlio iu 1847 assigned it to the present 
lino of rajahs; an annual tribute is paid, rediiced, 
since the cstablishmeiib of a British sanatorium 
and two cantonments among the IuIIh, to £500, 

ClliaiiibaL O- prineipal tributary of the Jumna 
Iliver, rises in the Vindliya Range, 2019 feet above 
fiea-Ievol, (ioAVS in a north-easterly direction, and 
after a course of G50 miles falls into the Jutima 
40 miles below the toAvn of ElaAvali. In heavy 
rains its voluino is greater than that of the Jumna. 

ef a 0 rearm, is the name given to 
that part of the bore Aviiicli con tains the powder, 
wIjoii its diameter ia not the same as the Calibre 
(rj. V,) of llie gun. Eorinorly, chain hers wore alivays 
sinallov in diameter than the boro, to prevent any 
air-space hehiiul the x>rojectlle, but noAv that inacli 
lieavier charges are fired, they are made larger. 
They tend to Aveaken the gun, but enable a shorter 
cartridge to be used, and so prevent the dangerous 
Avave action AVliich Avoiild bo set up in a long one, 
fjee Cani^on, Rifled Arais. 

€liaiiil)crlaili) an ofTicev apiiointcd by a king 
01 ' nobleman, or by a corporation, to perform 
doiiiGstic and ceremonial duties. The Lord 
C iii^MBERLAiN lios been one of the principal olRcers 
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of state from at least the 13tli century, and in 1406 
parliament declared that he sliouUl ahvays be a 
incinber of the council cx ojjicio. Though he has 
long ceased to have any share in the responsi- 
hilitie.'j of govern men fc, the Ciiainberlain is stiJl 
an officer of very* high standing in the royal 
lionsehold. He has control over all the oHicera 
and servants ‘above staim,’ except those of the 
bedchamber, over the cstablishnient attached to 
the Chnpcl Royal, the physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries of tho hoiiflcJioJd. The ehaniboriain 
has further the overaight of the royal muricians, 
comctlians, trumpotcre, iric.ssengei^, ^V'^lieii the 
office of Keeper of the Great Wardrobe Avas 
abolished iu 1782, the duties of providing the state 
robes of the royal family, the honseiiold, and 
otlicera of state, devolved on the Lord Cbamberiam. 
All theatres in toAvns in Avhicli a royal palace is 
situated iieqtiire to be licensed liy the Lord 
Chamberlain, .and no uqav play can be perforined 
anywhere Avitliout his license. His duties as 
licenser of theatres and plays arc defined by acta 
passed in 1751 and 1843 (see Tiays, LiOENSixa 
or). All poisons desiring to be presented at 
levees or draAvhig-rooms require to send their cards 
to the Lord Chatnbcrlam, and it ia Iris duty to see 
that the persons thus ai>plying are entitled by 
station and diameter to be presented to the sove¬ 
reign. The Chamberlain also Julies invitations 
to royal balls, parties, and receptions. In accord¬ 
ance with ancient custom tVie Lord Chninbevlaiu 
is still a iiieinbcr of the rrivy-coiincil Hifj salary 
ia £‘2000 a year, but his tenure of office tlependa 
on til at of tno political party to Avliicb he boloiigs, 

The V'iec-chcunbcrkdn is tho deputy and assistant 
of the Lord Olianihcriain, and in Jiis absence 
exercises the full authority which boloiij^ to bis 
principal. His ofilco existed iu tlio tiiiio of Richard 
JI. He is also dcpeiidout on the administration, 
and is usually a in ember of the Privy-council. His 
salary is £024 per annum. 

Chatiiberlaiili The Lord Great, is a heredi¬ 
tary officer of gi*eat antiquity, and formerly of 
great inixiortance. He has the govorninoiit of the 
palace at ^yestnlinster, and upon solemn occasions 
the keys of Westminster Hall and of tho Court of 
Requests are delivered to him. At these times the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, the Yeonian 
Usher, and the doov-keepers arc under his orders. 
At coronations, slate tiiala, banquets, and the like, 
the fitting-up of the Hall devolves on him. When 
the King goes to parliament, tho Lord Great 
Chauibenain delivers the savoicI of state to any 
member of the adminiatration A\hoiii be chooses, 
to be borne before Hia ^Majesty, ho biinself Avalk- 
ing on his right hand. Luring the sitting of 
' parliament he lias cliavge of tlie House of Lords, 
and issues tickets of admiasion on tiio open¬ 
ing or prorogation of parliaiuent. Some foes and 
perquisites belong to luni. This office AVas con¬ 
ferred hy Henry I. in 1101 on Alboric de Vere. 
Mary, daughter of John de Vere, sixteenth Earl 
of Oxford, married Peregrine Bertie, the ‘brave 
Lord Willoughby * (1053-1601); and on the death 
of tlieir lost male descendant in 1779, the honour, 
after much litigation, Avas adjudged to belong con- 
iointly to his sisters and co-hetrcf'scs—e,g. the Lady 
i Willoughby de Eresby and tho Marcliiouess oi 
Cliolmondeley, by ndiose descendants oi* their 
deputies its‘duties have since been discliavged 
alternately. i 

CJHiiiibcrlaiJi, TnEjimiviHoN. Josm% M. P,; 
is tbc eldest son of the late Mv Joseph Cliamberlaiii, 
and Avas born in London in July 1830, Ho Was 
educated at Univcinity College School, and entei-ed 
his father's scieAV factory at Birniinghf^im (thO 
name of the rum being Netfelefcld); from wliicjlv 
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however, he retired in 18?4,^ Mr CliainlterJain had 
hv tills tnac ac'^uired considcjrahlB celebrity aa a 
liwlieal politician. In 1868 Jie was appnintcil a 
iiienibcr nf the Town-conncil; was 

Ivlay(fr of llimiagbam from 1873 to 1876, and chair' 
nmn of tlic Ilirminijhiirti ScUoolri»oanl from jfl74 to 
1876. After unsnccc^sfirily contestin'^ >Shc6tekf 
ajnvinst Mr ll(*ebnck in 1874, he was ictuvned fov 
iSraiiogham without a]>tmitioii in June IS/B. He 
soon umrk in pariiamenti ami on tlio 

Tctiun of the TAbcrak to iwwer in 1880 he was 
appointed Prc^julent vl the Board of Trade, with 
a seat in the caUnct. To Mr Cljamherlain s exei^ 
tions Was due the nf the IJarthruptey l)hl, 

but his efforta to rnm^nd the Merthmifc Shippbij^ 
Acts were imsuecessfnl. Mcanwliilc Ms induence 
woft increasing? i-upidly outside the House ; lio came 
to l)C regarded the"hader of the extreme Uadicnl 
Xmrlv, and enunciated schemes for tlio regeneiatioii 
of tW mojascH -svlucli were based on the doctrines 
of the ‘reiititution ’ ef iand ami the ‘r/tiisom^ of 
property. Diiri n g the ] us 11 lo nra of 3 tr Glads toners 
government he was undoi^toud to be ojiiwmciI to the 
renewal of tlie Irisli Clriiiios Act; and during the 
general election of 1886 ho waf< most severe in Jim 
MrictureH on the moikYate Liboruls, and pvocluced 
an * unauthorined' pm^rranime (in oiiposition to that 
of Mr GJ/nl.'.tone }f w hich lucliided the readin.^^tnieni 
of free selKinle, and the creation of hllot- 

inonts by compulsory purchaj^e. He was returned 
free of expcnso by the western tUvinou of Binning- 
hain. On ^'elirurtry’ Ij 1886, he becaino President 
of the Local GoveTument Bt)ard, htit resigned on 
iVarch 26 bocanwo of his strong objocliouB to Mr 
Gladstone’s Homeliule inensum for IreJaml; and 
after the MlmmdTablo' confcrcnco houd failed to 
leuniUi the LilKiTa.1 party he t\ssun\ed an attitude 

of uncompromisiDg hostility to hifi old Icotlcrb new 
uoHcy. Hia viwt to Ulster iu iUe autamn td 18BT 
did much to *^treBgtlien the UniouUt cnm^G there, 
t^hortly afterwards he went to Amenca, having 
l>eeTi au\Hdated by IjOhI fialUbiiiv one uf the BritHi 
High Comn)b‘<^ioners to settle the fishery diffputcs 
between the United States and Canada. Ko sue- 
ceeded in cmiehuUng a piiwisional atrangeiuent 
p(?nding the rathication or rejection of the treaty 
by iho A3)ieiiciiij Senate. He has emitribnted 
several political articles to the Fot'tnitjfdly 
and » aelectioii of his spcerlica has been published, 
with an introduction by Mr H. W. Lucy. 

CWfVmbeT Music is mnnic tipemUy btied (or 
pcrforJnniice in a room, iw dihtiii*nii>heil from coU' 
cert 01 - church nnisic or opem. TJie name applie.s 
more parlicttlatly to insltUTueutal^ uwvsk tor a 
hingie iuBimnient or a i*mall eombinatioji, up to 
the jk-'ptelt oT octett 

€)ilBUHer of tDoiltincrcOj a body of mor. 
chant:^, traders, bankers, and olhcm, us.nomted for 
tbf3 purpose of hT(>motiFi^ tho interc.sts of its own 
»d tbe towTi ov ilbstricb to wbbb tlic 
society lielougs, and of tJie eomiimiiity geiierallv, 
in su far us tliu>c have reference to trade {itnl 
Of tl\^ lueaws hw tbii Aticmnplisb- 
inent of the>e objects tlic lollowing may bi» men¬ 
tioned iLs the most pj'oijjinerit: (1) Ueprc-scnthig 
and urging on the IcgblutJiro tW of tliew 

memK‘rs in niereantde atlhirs; (2) iiidiiig in the 
preparation ni ItgislatiTo inensure.s haviijg refer¬ 
ence lo trade, hiich, for example, as the Bank- 
rtijic ftfiii Ziimitcd Liabifity Acts; (3) collecting 
sUti^ticri Ikcariiig \\\m\ tlm staple tnido of the 
district; (i) acting in M>nie places nsi a sort of 
court of arbiiration^ in incrcanlile j (3) 

attniiiing by cotiihination advantages in trade 
wdiich might be beyond the reach of iudividnal 
enierpnse. 

The Mezit chamber of oonunercc is tliat of 

Marseilles, which date fvoin tUs end of the I4tli 
ox conuncucemcnt of the 15tli century. It shared 
ill the inuiiieipa] jurisdiction and in the adniiiib 
stration of iwstvcQ iu merctLatile qiiG-stionK. It 
was Beveva.1 tiuvoa Muppreased and re-ostablishea, 
and it ivas not till 1650 that it received Bs ulti¬ 
mate oi'gauiaatiom The chamber of Hnntirlv \\%s 
established iu 1700. The saniQ year a council- 
general of eoiiimercc w-nu instit^ited at Pavis^ ^Ybich, 
in addition to six councillors of state, consmtod of 
twelve mercliants or traders, delegated by the prin¬ 
cipal eciuimercial towns of the cowntiy, an arrange- 
ineiit w'liich Jed within the next fow years to the 
foiTifatian of chambers of eouinicrcG evciywJiero in 
Pxance. thus find that the chamber at Lyons 

Avas instituted in 1702, those of Rouen nad Toiiloime 
in 1703, of Montpellier in 1704, of Bordeaux iu 
1705, &:c. Tlieao cliauibei's were all suppressed by 
a decree of the National Ajssembly in 1701, but 
they were re-established by a consular edict in 
1802. Their organisation was inodified in 1832, in 
1851, and in 1852, Tlio niembers of these bodies 
are nvw elected by the thief lueycbanla of c&cU 
town chosen for fcliat piiiyoae by the prefect. Tlie 
number of thin elective Iwdy cannot be less than 

0 nor move than 21. They hold oihee for six yeaiB, 
onedliird of their iinmbcr neiiip leiicwcA oveiy two 
rears. The function.^ now assigned to these cliam- 
Wre in Franco are—to give to tlio poveitimeat 
advice and infom^ntion on intlustrial ami com¬ 
mercial subjeetBj to suggest theTuoaiis of increas¬ 
ing tlie industry and conuncrce of their respective 
districts, ov of iiaprnving commeieial legislation 
mid taxation; to suogoat the oxoeution of works 
r<xiui6itofor the pttblic sfiiTice, or ivducli may fend | 
to the iiicreaso ot trade or commerce, such as the 
ceustniction of harbours, the deepening of rivers, 
the forination of railways, and the like. On these 
aud rimUar subjects the advice of the chambers, 
wlujti not volunteered, is demanded by the govcrti- 
inent, In inoab of the otlier countries of couth 
iieiital Hurope thetfi are similar instituUoiiSv 

TJie ohlcdl ehftinhcr of conimovce in Great Britaui 

Ls believed to bo tlmf of Glasgow', which was 
instituted Iwfc Jaimaiy 1783, and obtained ii royal 
c liar ter, registered at Edinhurgdt nn the 31s(; of 
tJic same naontli. That of Edinburg]i was iimti- 
tuted in 1785, and ineoipoiuted by royal ohavtov 
in 1786. The Edinburgh Cifamber of Commerce 
was the limb public body wducli petitioned for 
the aboUtiou at the Com Lnws, and the adoption 
of freedmde principles; ami it stood almost aloijo 
in the United Kingdom in advocating the Siiqj; 
Canal project. Jt also originated the movement 
which resiiUod in placing the telcgmpli service 
in connection with the Bost-office. Between 
live and jiis hundred of the bankers, nierclmats, 
and fillip-owners of Edinburgh and Leith coii- 
stilutc the chamber, The London Chamber of 
Commerce (1882) may now lie regarded os the mast 
iiiiportaiit hi tlio united Kingdoin. Tlio main 
bianeheij of comnierekU entecpniio are dealt with 
liy Bppamte depnriments of the eJiaiiiher, wjiile 
by public lertnm and the iroquerib inibHca¬ 
tion of _ lie tailed repoits it maintains com- 
jiiunioation with cliainbers of commerce tiiroughout 
tivt cwvvvAvy, v-evves wht5u ucceiisary to unite 

mid cuneptrafco tlioir action in the promotmu of 
refowns in our Jiiercntitilo system and in the 
development of the commevcial ^ thu 

empire. The Manclinster chamber, so famoiii^ 
fur itd exertions in fcbo cause of free trade, was not 
cMtablislied till 1820, and fov iunny yeava It 
tiiiiied to liB tho only instiLufcion ofHlie kiud in 
England, Its members number over 900. In Hull 
there Jins been a cUoinber of coinuitirce 1837, 

bub those of J^rorpool, Leeds, and Hmd/ord, uot- 
withstauding the great iradiug and niannfactnriiig 

----' - — ---- — ------- 
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interests of tlicse towns^ -were not efjtablislicd till 
1850; in ^Yl\ic\\ also a similfty insUtniion 

wap eatftbUslicd in South Australia. The Liver¬ 
pool Cliainher of Coiumorce iiumboi-s 550. The 
annual income of the AlancJiester c/ianiher is un- 
wards of £1400, contributed entiiely hy the sub- 
eoiipfcions, ran^ving* from £ 1 , Is, for individual 
members, to £ 10 , 10 s. for large liriUftS. TJiero arc 
iio^v similar cliainhem in all the great mercantile 
towns of Clreat Britain and Ireland, nncl in 1800 
there was established an ‘ Association of Cliaiiibcra 
of ComniercG of the Unite^l Xzngdom,’ which meets 
in annual conferenco for the promotion of commorce. 
Tho Chamber of Coimuei ceof New York* organised 
iu 1768, was incorporated by a royal charter in 1770, 
afterwards, supemeded by charter granted by the 
stato government. Its aims are aimllar to those in 
Britain, and it comprises some 800 incmbei-s, wdio 
Jmve estaWishod a court of arbitration for di/lbr- 
ences amongst m embers. Like bodies have been 
formed in other large American cities. In Canada 
the Dominion Board of Trade consists of the 
Chanzboi's of Commerce, oi* Boards of Trade, as 
they are indiOevently called, of the most important 
cities of the Dominion. 

Cliaiiiliers ara private rooms attached to most 
of tho English conrls, in which the judges, or more 
frequently the ma^teva aud chief clerks, transact a 
large amount of judicial business. In fact nearly 
all business which is begun by what is technically 
called a Summons in England goea to chambers— 
e.g. all such incidental matters as the recovery of 
documents, examination of witnesses about to go 
abroad, investigation of accounts, settling of deeds 
between parties, A deexeo of the court which 
directs further procedure is carried out hy a 
aumnions to proceed in chambers. Counsel attend 
ia clmmbei'B only in important mattei-s. In 
Scotland a good deal of this business takes thofom 
of ft remit to an accountant or othci' juau of business, 
a judicial reference, a commission to examine I 
witnesses, but all initiated by a motion in'court, 

Chambey-coimsol, a barrister or advocate who 
gives opinions in liis own chambers, but does not, 
or l ately does, plead in court, 

Clioinlicrs, Ephiiaim, an amiable but fnigal 
and free-thinking oncyclopft?diafc, was born about 
1S80 at Kendal, and began life aa an appren¬ 
tice to n ghdieuuakcr in London, where h© con¬ 
ceived the idea of a ej^clopjcdia that should suiposs 
Harris's Lc:cicoii Tcchnvittn (1704), It appeared in 
2 folio vois, in 1728 , and reached a 6 th edition in 
1750, Chambers having died meanwhile on 16th 
May 1750. A Prcncli translation gave rise to the 
more famous lUncydopcdic of Didemb and D’Aleni- 
bort; itself exnaiuled into Hces’a Enci/clopa'dia, 
Dr Johnson told Boswell that he had partly formed 
hifl style upon Ciiainbems Proposal for his Dic¬ 
tionary, Seo ENCVCLOPiEDiA. 

Chfiinlicrs, »Sni William, architect, was born 
of a *ScotcJ» famil}' at Stockholm hi 1726, but ivas 
brought up ill England, At livst a sailor, lie soon 
turned to the study of architecture in Italy and at 
Paris. He rose rapidly, and as early as 1757 was 
employed by Augusta, Princess-dowager of Wales, 
to construct the woU-known aemi-Koman and 
ovieutal buildings in Kew (lardena. Tho king of 
Sweden maile him a kziiglit of tJie Polar ^ar. 
Somerset House (1775) was his design, wliieli 
Eovgiissoii pronounces ‘ the greatest architectural 
worn of tho reign of George 111/ His ^yeatisQ- of 
Oivil Arc/ntecliire (1769) was successful, but Ins 
absurdly proleutious and ignorant Dissertation 
on Oriental Gajrleiiiiia (1772) justly covered him 
V'ibh ridicule. Chauiueis ejrioyed the frioiidahip 
of Johnson, EeynoUls, and Garrick, and died iu 
Londonj March 8 ,1796, 


€liiHiil>crS»AViLLiAJi, publisher, was horn IGtk 
April laOO at Peebles, Ida father being a cotton 
uianiifaeturer there. The boy gob a fair elementary 
education ; but owdng to the fafclieris iiiisfoiiiunes, 
hb schooling temrinated with his thirteenth year. 
Hence his education for life-work was mainly duo 
to the habit, very early acquEred and long Tuniii- 
taiiiccl, of luiscellancons and extensive reading. 
The household migiuted to Edinburgh in 1813, and 
next year William was apprenticed to a hookaeller. 
His live veal’s im, he started business in a humble 
wfiy for himself (May 1819), to hookbeUing after¬ 
wards adding printing. Between 1825 and 1830 he 
wrote the Jioolc of Scotland^ and in coujnnction 
with his hrothcr Robort, a Gaztiieer of Scotland. 
His experience gained os a bookseller and printer 
was next utilised in Jus attempt Ho take advan¬ 
tage of tlie universal appetite for instruction 
widcii ftt present o.visf^,* and to ‘supply that appe^ 
tlte with food of the best kind,’ which reaulfced in 
the founding of CJmnhers's Ddinhurgh Jouimai 
on 4th February 1832. This was about six weeks 
in advance of the Fenny Magazine^ and it may be 
! considered tlio pioneer of that dass of cheap V’nd 
[ popular periodicals of a wholesome kind now so 
I generally diffused. At tho end of the fourteenth 
number ho united Avitli his brother Robert in found¬ 
ing the biwiiicsa of ‘William & Robert Chambara, 

I in wliicli they were associated in writing, edit- 
iugt imntingj and [mhlishing, IF, Chamhei^ 
issued a series of works designed for popular 
instruction, including besides the Journal, /nfo7'- 
mation for the Peojne, 2 vols,; tlm ‘ Educational 
Course * serie.s j (Jyclopmdia of English LUeraUirCy 
I 2 volSv; of Useful and Kidertaining 

Tracis, 20 vols.; Fajmrs for the People, 12 vols. 5 
* And the m'esent Encyi^Qlxvdm, 10 vols. {1850-1868 j 
new edition, 1888-92), In 1849 Williain acquued 
j the estate of Glciiormiston, Peeblesslriiu, and in 
I 1859 founded and endowed an institution in hia 
native town for punmacs of social improvement. 
Twice elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, William 
occupied that oflice for four yearn (1806-69), 
during wdiich Jio promoted several iniportotpubllo 
acts, including one for the iini)i*ovem 6 nfc of, the 
oldei’ part of the city, which hag rdsiiUecl in a great 
diminution of the death-rate. (The deatii-rate 
of the city in 1865-75 was 26‘26 per 1000; in 
1875- 85, only 10'O4.) He also carried out at bia 
own cost a tliorougU restoration of St Giles* 
Cathedral. He died 2 Uth May 1883, having shortly 
before received the offer of a hnioiretcy. He was 
made LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1872. A statue has 
been erected to Ins memory in Ediuburgli. Besides 
many contiihutions to the Jourmh he was author 
and editor of various volumes, and wrote The 
Youths* Co^npanion and Counsellor, Histoi'p of 
PeehlmMre (1864), Ailie Gilroy, StoHts of Faniam- 
oMg Persons, Stories of Old Faniilies, and Histori¬ 
cal Sketch of St Giles' Cathedral (1870), ' 

Hobeut Ciiamdeus, horn in feeblesi 10 bh July 
1802, took to Larin and hbok.s at «« eariy age, and 
began business tis a booknellcr in Edinburgh in 
1818. His leiaiuG lioui-s were devoted to literary 
composition, tlie iinpul.se to which, Ms brother says, 
came upon him like an inspiration at nineteen years 
of age. In 1824 he published the Traditions ^ 
Kdhihitrgh, the W'riting of which procnved lum 
the friendship of Sir ^Valter Scotb, who fnrniBlied 
BOino mcmoianda for tho work. Between 1822 
and 1834 ho wrote in all twenty-five volumes, 
many of them of gimt literary interest and per¬ 
manent Iriatoiicftl value. He had already /^von 
reputation aa an author when he joined Jiis brofcllfer 
after the success of Journal in. 1832; and thlfl 
success was maLetially promoted by his essays, and, 
by his verBatility and elegance as a wTice):, 4^/ 
diligence in collecting and working >up 1 
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iiiatunril, »Tii\ las penie]^)tittji of w\iivl ^ab KiiUcd to 
llie popular taiite i\\ lust^ivy, poetiy, science laul 
art-^ In 18-14 he pulilHlled anonyinoualy the 
reiiiarkAblo work, VeUigr-H of CVco^>oJl, which pre¬ 
pared tli 0 wny for Darwm’ti great work, 7/ie 
ojf Spt:<^'cs> The oALtluii'slup, juisfitivcly ascjibwl to 
}iun in the Athenfetim of 2(1 December 1854, >vaa 
hrat acknowledged in ilr Irclanct’s intruOuctnon to 
tim t2th ed. He received the degvefi of 

LL.l), from 8fc Andrewn in 1863, Xlie Iftbom* in 
preparbig the I}oo^ o/Brnfs (2 vol«, 1803) bnike hia 
benlllf, fl7id he died ftt >Sfc Andrews, 17th Marcli 
18< L Other works hy Koljort ftre Pcpnlw’ JiJif/wes 
qf Scotland, a iratuahlo contribution to folicloio 
(1847), Jlistiifp of the Jichtlliom in Scotland^ Life 
of Jfimvs liullads «Jid Satirifi (3 rols. 

1829), Bictionarj/ of Eminent ScotAmefij Anctcfit Sea 
Mnr(fin.s (1838J, The Life ami Works of /lobcH 
14 vols, 1851), Authi/s (f Scotland 

(8 vols, I8n9*61 ], and Songs qf Scotlattd prior to 
lyritinffs {7 vo)/5,] W'ere 
published in lS47.^Kis ^on Rouktit CnA:MnEHa, 
Uoro in 1832, became of the ftm in 18«3, and 
condmit^ the Jounml till his death, ArarcJi 23, 
M\ C'hamheis’a JfemoiroflVitiiai/i and 
Mobert Omtihsirs U87a; l3tU c»l, W’ith aiippk- 
mwUry chapter^ 1884), 

cuyital of FrojiWin county, 
I onpsylyanjn, in a plaint rnllcy 52 miliva AVSw. 
01 Harn^lmig l^y tail, han seveTal TftitnMfactosies, 
hretrerje,-j, /oujidjio-‘», ^nJ mitcliinc ahopa, A large 

OonfeaemfccB 

ill, a fftraous i^ed Burgundy, obtained 
irom a riueyaKf (62 acres) of tliat name in the 
French clopartment of COte-d'Or, 7 miles Q. of IDijoii 
by Tad. 

CUmulx^uYv capital of tUe fotincr duchy and 
present trench departnieut of Savoy, beautifully 
HiLuortoa l>otwcoii two ridges of hills, aibid gardens 
wjd OQutvtTy B70 miles SK. of Pu\4a by rail. 
The Aoencry sroiiiid, with the river Laisse nowing 
Uirough the valley, is exceedingly hue. The town 
Itself, iiowevcr, u dull und iniinteTesjtmK, witk 
narrow and gloomy street?; ivimling between liurU 
well* juiit Imusca Notable ejihecs are the siiiall 
Cftfcliedml, the PAlftccof jw^^tiee, <itid the old castle 
of fc ic Dukex of testonirl early in the present 

century. Ciiaiji?><fr 3 ' Iiq»s niannJfftRturcH of eltniks, 
!? “ W. j’ats, Mper. imd a ti-wle in nJk, 

lrl.i CiipitiWry was under tlie doiuinkBi of France. 

Revolution to J815, when it wtw 
te.^tored to the Honsc of Savoy j hut in 18B0. Ijythe 
cesoion of t>avay, U came ai-ain mikIbv ttie riiie of 
4? ranine* 

r/iaiJibezo, the iartliesi Jie.'uJ-sti'eaiH of the 
tonjio, tises in tlm hi-jliinnilB aonlii of Tan- 
^ W' louft- 

sJ«.am wi^rn"" "■'* eunsidevalJe 

stTtam, ■nliuhflmv-K j-ouih-wo-^t to Lake IJaiimveolo 

Otaiiiltonfj a eoJef.mted efmtcwi in tlm French 
departpicrli of loir-et-Clicr, stands 12 mile, if of 

Bioiii, in llio inidht of » nviiled. Mndv iiiji-k of It 000 

acre. O»,_i,oenc«i f.Vn llm ic ^ 

Im|{e I.enam.ance pile, nUh lumiherlen-i tmnete 

^veti^’ eallh f'jwlas, and ivilJj fourroarid 

wnitv eaetiJ)3 feet in (liametci-. Thoro are no 
fewerthmidto tumas phaiuhovd, the ‘Versailles 
■'^^,9 leMdcnco of Hic French kinci. 
down to Ubih X\.,%vln» cmiferrfal it an iJari-h*} 

lU v?,iVnai ^ Cenmornhic, Amozif: 
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bguglifc from bis widow in 1821 for 1,542,000 fvmies, 
uiid presented to the future Comte do Chanibnrd, 
who spent large sums on its restoration. He loft 
it to lus w'ifc, and, after bor, to her nenliowR, by a 
will wiiicb was move than onc^ disputea, but recog¬ 
nised by tho state us valid. See La Question de 
Cinimhovdy by »T. H. C, Aiiiauld (1887)- 
FtoRr Guarles{ 

CoMTt T)E,was bovJi in Faria, 29tb September 1820, 
seven iiiontljs after the nssaseiiiation of his fatlior, 
the Due de Bern (n, v.). On the day of liis baptism 
with water hrougHfc by ChfitOfLiibriftTid from tho 
Jordani, the * Child of Stivacle ^ was prcHGiitecl by 
the Legitimists with the chdteaii of Gliambovd; 
hence in IS44 ho di'^pped tf/ic title of Due de Bor¬ 
deaux for that by which be was most usually 
kimim. IFben Charles X abdicated at tiie 
July revoiiitiou of 183(1, iic did so in favour of 
his little gi-andsoii,' but the people iusistetl on 
the ‘citizen king/ and tlic claoi Bourbons m'gl-g 
driren into exile. ^tViey Axed thoiV court BuactiS- 
sjvelr at HolyrofKl, Prague, and Gdrz, wliCro tho 
»du king died in 183Q, and tl^c young count wa?i 
tvftincd m clerical atid absolutist ideas by liia aunt, 
the Dnchcase d’AngoulSme, and his tutor, the Due 
«c Drtrijfls. A gcjod. dull, timid soul, ulioiu D'Oisay 
Ukeu^ to ‘ a ualsce with xvo roowi (utrLieUod but 
tJio chajpcl/ ‘Henry V,* liad three time.q a chance 
of ^regaining the crown of his aucestors—^In 1843, 
1879, anil 1873, on which last occasion, tliivco 
ruoutiis after Thiers & overthrow, he paid aii incog' 
nito yiaib to Versailles. Each time he fooled aw^ 
bis opportimitieB, always vainsbitig just when bia 
proaeiico was iiKUspensable, tuid evei' ptateariug 
that he would ‘never abandon the white Hag oi 
doun of Arc; A fan from his hoi-ae (1841) had 
famed hiin for Iifo; his mavriage (1846) with tho 
Princess of Alodenn /1317-86) biouglit him no sue- 
lessor j and in keeping an a stately iiilmio court, 
in stag-nnntm^ froni a pimebon, in issuing maiii* 
estoea, tu visiting inTimneuable cliurclics, and in 
JnucJi travelling, ]io jiassed forty years of blnjiielosa 
inertia. Hi9 death, after long sufl'oring, afc bis enst] e 
uf in-okstUaf, in Lower Auatvia, 24bl\ Auttual) 1883, 
Was a relief ab once bo himself and to Ins ad heron ts. 
The Comte de Fari« inhoWted Jiis ejainw. Bee 
BilujtnoN'; tt)u{ tlie Comte de Eallotix' MSmoires 
d ini JiOijainlc (2 vols. Paris, 1S88). 

Cliiiinbre Ardcutc (‘the fiery chamber'), a 
times in Fraime to no oxlra- 
Jnsbiee, probably on account of 
M o the nuiu^hmQnte whidi it a^Yal<Wl, 

the nmiit common being that of deatli by fire. In 

Iiuiuisilorml 

I fihunal and a Chumbvc Arclcnte, IJoili were in. 
tciuled for the extirpation of bfliCBy. 7'ho ioJ'mor 
antf instructed the 
pi'onoiinced anil 
the final judginent. Under Henri fj., 
the activity of the Ciiainbre Ardcnte iGcciveil a 

iZnZrY:, 1" 1®'®. XIV. en,p%ort I 
ClianjOio Aiileiitft to uivtutoMo tho jimwormw 
reiwrts ot pofeonint' casts wln^j the trial oftlo 

^ “* ronkwem exam- 

iht'r. *'"*')') otio was excautecl oxcwit 

the pretended sorcerer, Vninin (IGSO). ■■ 

tUc'Kl"«".‘rf!!-Ui f“t»‘»KVJxWc (F)-., 'tliealianiler 
tlic nke of which is not to 1>8 lownrt asftin ’) vvas tho 

«Si «i'ot"ni'to^*Vl^ Chwnhev o£ Dopafics in Froiico 
/ J«J.- *'•« *?«<»)< letiirn of Louis XVIJI, 

liot.dL.n it' "’^'xeti, by its Aiiabieal royalty, 

c«mmotk.n"^^'Tf'‘® conntiT and society aiioiv iiiL 
cumniotioii tIhs name was given to it by the kini* 

i-T-i '' ""A **' soon came bo bo used saroosti- 
eaJJyforajiyttttm-royftHatBBseinbly, 
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Cliamcleolii CllAMyELKON. 

Cliailllcr. In Ai'clntectiiTe, qii aiiyle which is 
sHg’litJy prtied oft' is sauI to he ciinEnferecl j a 
chain foi, os in a wall at the wiiulow opening, is 
called a splay, Tho chamfer is soinctiinea made 
slightly concavOj in which case it is called a hollow 
cliaiiifcr. Chamfers, in Gothic architecture, have 
frequently ornamental tevniinations of various 
kinds. The term chamfer is appUetl to wood¬ 
work as well as stone, 

illiaiiifort^ Nicolas, a famous writer of maxims 
and anecdotes, was horn in Auvergne in 1741, He 
'was of illegitimate hirth, and was educated at one 
of the Pans colleges, where ho obtained a scholar¬ 
ship. Having distinguished himself in the prize 
competitions of the Academy, he gained an entrance 
into the highest literary circles in Pmis, and for 
some years lived Jiteraify ‘hy his wit, if not by his 
ndts'.’’^ At one time Kadame Helv^Mns gave liiw , 
free lodgings at Sbvres, and ho was afterwards 
made independent by a nonsion bestowed on him 
by a now forgotten man or letters named Chahanon. 
At tho Revolution lie esponaed the popular side, 
and was hailed in tlie clubs as ‘La Rochcfoucanld- 
Chamfort,' After a time, however, certain iiicisiyc ; 
witticisms—sucli as, ' Be my brother or I will kill 
you,'—drew down on him the anger of bho JacoVin 
leaders. Threatened with arrest, no tried to commit 
suicido, wounded himself liorrihly, and died after 
sevoml days* fiuTcring, 13fch April 1 7W, His writings 
include tales, dranina, and Cloges on Molifcro and 
La PontaiuG—all of little or no wortli—a brilliant 
collection of maxims, and an even more admirable 
collection of anecdotes. Many of hla sayings arc 
among tho sharpest and bitterest over penned— 
tho utterances of a reluctant but sincere cynic, 
whoso insight into human wealmesa was unusually 
keen. He has never been excelled as a writer of 
anecdotes; his work under this head contains a 
series of povtiaits in miniaturo, drawn with the 
hand of a master, of the Parisian society of liis 
day. Augnis edited hla works (6 vols. 1824-25). 

Chnillicr, Feedeuio, an English novelist^ bom 
in lysOi entered the navy in 1809, and re tiling in 
1833, was promoted to be captain in 1850. He 
had settled near Waltham Abbev, and tinnefl liis 
attention to literary puiauits. Marryat’s aucooss 
ill depicting sea-life Jed Cliamier to try the same 
field, 111 winch he was nob without success, though 
in invention and Jiiiiiiour ho falls short of his niocleb 
His best romances, now almost forgotten, are Life 
of a Sailor (1832), Boi Brave (1836), The Arcthnsa 
fl837), Jack Adams (1838), and 2'em Boidine 
(1841), Ho also wrote a continuation of Jainea's 
Naval .ifisionj and a somewhat prejudiced 

Eeview of the French Bevolution of J 848 (1849), 
He died Lst November J 87 O. 

Ciiamisso^ Adelbeut von, one of the most 
celebrated of (German lyric poets, was born in 1781, 
at the cliflteau of Boncourfc, in Champagne, Tho 
Frcncii Revolution driving bis parents to settle in 
Prnsria in 179P, he hccamc in 1796 a page of the 
queen, and two years later entered the Prussian 
service. But when fcho campaign of 1806 broke out 
he returned to France, for though no admirer of 
Napoleon, lie would not light agaiusl liis imlLve 
land. At tins time he was thrown into the circle 
of Madame de StacI at Coppot, and tlieve began 
that study of natural science which he afterwards 
pursued at Berlin, In 1816-18 lie accompanied a 
Russian cxplorhm expedition round the world ns 
naburaliab (see CoBAL); and on his return was 
appointed custodian 0 / tlio Botanical Garden of 
Berlin, In 1836 lie was elected to the Academy of 
Science j and, after a happy domestic life, he died 
at Berlin, 21sl Angusb 1838, univemally loved and 
honoured, Ho wrote several works on natural 
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liistory, but bis fame rests partly on his poetical 
[u niluotions, still more on his quaint and Invmorous 
Jicfcion caUedFclerBchlcmihl (1813), the story of the 
man who lost liis shadow, which has been translated 
into almost nil the languages of Europe. The char¬ 
acter of liis poetry is wild and gloomy, and be is 
fond of nigged and horrible subjects. In liis politi¬ 
cal songs lie succeeds well in linmour and irony j 
nor is ho delicienfc in deen and genuine feeling. 
Indeed, soveraL of his ballads and romances are 
masterpieces in their way. His collectBd works 
have been edited by lUtzig ( 6 tli ed. 4 vol.s, 1874), 
Sco his Life by Fulda (Leip. 1881). 

diaiiiois {Afililope or Bnptcapra, Ger. Gew^e), 
a goat-like species or genua of Antelope lq*v.). 
It inhabits the Alps and other high mnimtains of 
Central niid Soutliern Europe, such as tho Pyrenees^ 
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the Caipatliians, and tlie mountains of Greece; ifc is 
also found on some of tlie Meditermnear islands, 
and on the Caiicosiis, Taurus, and other mountains 
of the west of Asia. In Eur^e it is now most 
niimoi Oils on the Bavarian and Styrian Aps, Tho 
chamois is about the size of a large but tha 
neck is longer in proportion, and the body Bhorter; 
the homa on both so.xes am seldom 'more than six 
or 66 von inches long, Llack, rising nearly Btraight up 
from tlio forehead, and so bent back at the tip os to 
form a hook.' A pocuHar gland opens at the boso 
of each horn. The sninmcr colour is reddish brown, 
with a darker dorsal band, and a yellowish ventral 
Biirfaco; the ivinter colour is tv darker brown, bub 
white below. A dark brown band rima from tho 
eye along each clieek. The rest of the head is pale 
yellow. The short tail is black. 

The usual siimnier-resoi t of the ebamoia is in the 
liighor regions of the mountains, nob far ft-oni tho 
snowdiue, and it is often to lie scon lying on tlio 
snow. In winter it descends to the higher forests, 
The aromatic and bitter pilanta of the mountain- 
pastures are its fav’onrito food. Young twigs of 
rliododendron, willow, hinipcr, am greedily 
flovoured. It is—like flic ruminants generally— 
very fond of salt, and often licks stones for tlio 
salbpetvQ which forms on them. The chamois Is 
gregarious ; docks of one hundred used sometimes 
to bo scon 5 but in the Swi^s Alps, where the num- 
ben? have been much reduced by hunting, the flocks 
gQiieraliy consist only of a few (4 to 20) individuals. 
Old males often live solitarily. The female hears 
one or rarely two young at a birth, in the month of 
March or April. Tiie general cry of the ohamoia 
is a goat'like bloat, 

It is an nninml of extraordinmy agility, and Bocks 
may, often bo observed sporting in a roinarkabl 0 
maimer among the rocky heights, It can leap over 
I ravines 16 to 18 feet broad; a wall 14 feet hjKh 
I presents no hindrance to it; and it pa 8 B^,;req.dSyL 
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up OT do^vn pieciplcea which ahiioat no other (iuatl- 
TVLped could attempt. The Inin tin" of tlie chamois 
ia with harilffhip and nnich dnii^w 

The hunter .sometimes "ocs out on the adventaiTous 
cha^ alone; hub luoro fvcfpietit^y sevcinl go out 
together, dividing into mvt\c^5, of which mio dri^^es 
juhI the other shoota. Tne scent, wight, and liofU’Ing 
of the chamois aro oxTreniely keen. When a Hock 
is feeding, one ia ahvaya on the watch, and hy a 
flort of whittle, announces apprehended danger. 
The flesh is liiglfl}'- esbeemed* The skin ia iimle 
into leatiier. anil (roin it the original s/iftinm/?^ nr 
leather (wash-leather ao much prized for 
softness and ’warnifclu “vva-s obtained, although the 
name lias now hccoiuo connuon also to leather pve- 
pttiod from the skins of other animals (see LKATiien 
and IJtJFP Lk.vtkbr). The licmm arc often used 
to adorn alpenstocks. Hairy halls or Cunevetious 
(<1.Y.) foniul in the stomach’used to have a incdiC' 
inal reputafciVjff. When taken young the clianiois 
is easily tamed, and its general dispositinn is genfelo 
and peaceable. See KoUcr, Die Geum (Klagcnf urt, 
1883 k 

€haiiiomfle« Sec CasioA raE. 

CliaTUoniil, or Chamonix (I.at. Cnmpus mmii- 
tiia^ from the shelter of the inouiitains), a cele¬ 
brated YftUey and village among the Vreuch Alv><, 
in the department of Upper 55avoy, lying o3 luiics 
ESE. of Geneva, at an elevation of about 3100 
feet above tho level of the sea. The valley, hounded 
on the E, by the Col do Hal me, is ahout 13 miles 
long anti 2 hroaf], and ?« traivnscd by the Arve. 
On the north side lies Mont Br6venb and the chain 
of the Aiguilles Rouges, and on the south, the 
giant group of Mont BJnne, from wJiicJi enormous 
glacioja glide down, even in summer, almast to 
tlio hottoTii of tlio A'nlley. The chief of these are 
the Glacier des Dossons, dcs Bois, dc VArgenti'ere, 
and dll Tour; the Glacier lies Robi expands in its 
■upper ccnvsn inUi a great mountain-lake of ioe 
called the Alof <Jc fjiaee. The villiigo oi Chamoritii 
qwes its crij^in and its alternative name, Le Priour^, 
to the Jlencflietino convent founded lioj'e beiorc 
lOOi). Until 17M, however, tiic valley w’os liitie 
BOUglit; the region as known, fvoui tho*^avagcuosJi 
of its inhabitants, hy the namo tjf Les Montagu 
Mauditc.^i or ‘noc-urjsed inonntains.’ Jjj that year 
It Ara-a visited by two EnglUJnuen, I’ocooko juid 
uyndham, who dcift'rihed it in the Ti'ansactiona of 
the Royal Society, hub it ^ysv^ only in 17H7 that the 
attention of tYaveUers vras cUhetually called to it by 
tile Genevese uatumllst, De >Saii.ssnrc, and others 
^uce tho niuiiher <ii vijsitojtf haji *Tadua)ly 
increased; now uv^er 15,000 bmristri are nccoiniim- 
aiiiiuallv in the Imge hotels that Ijrive siitiinr/ 
up m the village, whcTc an EnglUli chapel 
oueuevl iTv 15 ^ 10 . Graying and s-uch lavitiiug as the 
elevatbm allows are carried on, but most of the 
pCi>ple arc in st/nne fashion depend cut on tJie 
fitrongcirt for ihdr income. Here the best gubles 
are to Iw found for the neigh!Kmiiug Alps, and froju 
tills point Afrmt Ulane is UsnuHy UHeendeil. At 
tlie article Au'S there is a view of i^hamoiini, 
wIiobc beautie? Iirtve been celebrated bv Jiyruii 
Coleridge, Shelley, \\ ordswcirth, Laiiiavtiue, and 
fta^kin i*}oies m<l Queries, Julv 93, 15S7. m 07i 
Pop. of village 570 ; of coniiiiunc, '9450. 

i i^DchcUn Cham pit cri'\, 
an iTiuinn tree (onler Magnoliacoie) |iosJies=*in''- *'‘reat 
i of Mage i5id 

iKJth by Rmhinmnsts and Thiddh^ts. Images of 
Cmiaiia are rua<li! o/ ,voo(J, Ju yeilow //ott'em 
sna ttieir fiircot opprc'ssuc porfiime nro nuicli cele- 
111 ilie jjoc'ti-v ot tlio Hin.Jii-o. The tiwlier 
S.,> rt . . .*’*1 wt-etui ami fra-,rmtit. 

^^icirfe eniiiloyed in native 


Champ ague, a disfcvicb and ancionb pi fivinco 
of b'rnnce, sun'Dimded by Luxemburg, LtYwaine, 
Rur^indy, Ho do France, and Oi'l&imis; now 
forming the depavtmeuta of Marne, Haute-Mnrno, 
Aube, aud Ardonnes, and parts of Yonne, Aisno, 
Seine-et-Marjic, and Meuse. It was popularly 
divided into Upper and Lower Champagne and 
Brio Clmtuponoise, and was fertile in its western, 
barren in its eastern part, Its chief to\vns were 
TioyeSj Biu-swv-Anbe, Leon, and liheinis. The 
pvoCduee was about 180 miles long by J50 broad, 
its surface presenting extensive plains udth mnges 
of hills, especially in the north aiul east, 

In ancient times Chainpngiie was known osi n 
jinrc of Gallia LngcliinensiSf was subjugated by 
Ca'sar, and tiflcrwartls was annexes! to fclie kingdom 
estahliaUed by the Franks, After fclie 11 Lh contury 
it had its ou'u dukos, who were vassals of the 
French kinj^s. By the marriage of Philip IV, with 
JoanJitt, lieii’css to the kingdom of Havarre^ Chum* 
pngno, and Brie, Champagne in 128i mwa to. tho 
French crow'n, and ^Yas incorporated in 1328, 
Cliaiiipagne Wiue the pvoducG of vine- 
yiwAs ill lliG abovo-iiieutio]ied pro^^Jlcc of Cham¬ 
pagne. Tliere are wliito and reel champagnes; 
tlio white is either sparkling or still. Sparkling or 
elforve.sccnt (?nonA?j<3i;jj) champagne is the Tcsult 
of a peculiar treatment during fenuentaUon. 
Ill Decenibur the wine is racked off, and fined 
with h^inglasp, and in March it is bottled and 
tightly corked. To clear the wdne of sediment, the 
buttles are placed in a sloping position wdtli tlie 
necks doivmvard, so that the sedimeiib may bo 
deposited in the necks of tho bottles, When thia 
seaimont has been poured off, some portion of a 
iiqmur^ (a ^olutian of sugav-candy in cognac with 
flavouring essences) is addeil to fciic udne, and eveiy 
hotfcle is lilliid up with briglit olarifiod wiiio, and 
securely ro*corke<l The fermentation being inconi- 
plate when the wine is bottled, the carbonic acid 
ga^ generated in a confiued space e.xort^ pressure 
oil itselfj^aud it Ulus remains ns a lirpiid in tlio 
u'inc. Wlieii this pressure is removed itexjiamls 
into gas, and tints communicates the sparkling 
property to cluimjiagne. The efTervesoenco of llio 
wjue thus prepared bui'sts ninny bottles, in stjmo 
canGs 10 per cent; and in seasons of oavly aud 
siiddeu heat, as many as 20 and 25 per cent, have 
been Imr.-jt, fltill or iion-effcrvesoonfc ehanniagne ia 
hist racked oil in fcho Mavcli after the vintage, 
U’oaming or slightly elfcrvescoiit champagnc(^f<j;Tj/- 
nwussciLc) has more alcoliol, but less carbonic acid 
gaj> iimn spavkUng clmmpaguc. 

The hest vavietica of this wine are protluced ae 
Kheime and Epemay, and generally on a chalky 
soii, jiniong white champagnes of the lii-at class, 
tho best are those of Sillcry, which are of a fine 
amber hue, diy, spmfcuoti.s, and po/fses.siiig a superior 
DO if guet; those of ±ky and Mareuil are legs Buirita- 
oufi, hut are aparlclmg, with a plea.sant boiinuofc, 
Ut iorwhxtQ wim 2 .s of iirsfc class are those of Haiit- 
vilhojs, Dizy, and Pien-v. 

pio cellars in which the vintages arc stoi-ed are 
cub out of the calcareous rock. The fact tliat tho 
^aie of champagne iHvory extensive and lucrative, 
has naturally given liac tondultGrafcions. Sinirioiis 
champagne is readily iminnfacfcurcd by simulv 
charging other light wtiros with carbonic Vid gn?. 
iiie popular iiobioaa about gooseberry oliampagno 
have but small foundation, if any. Goosebot^- 
juiccifl far mure costly than gvape-jviicc, wlicYCvcr 
the grapo lloimslics, and in this country tliere avo 
no such great gooseberry plantations a.-a would ho 
required for «a flourishing cliampagrio industiy. 
nJiwh iroiiJd demand a few hundred tong of frnit 
per aTimini. Recently, t>he German purveyore 
have succe^cd m preparing light wiucs^Lsuch as 
Ituenif!h> Mam, Heckav, Meissner, and Naumljui" 
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—an imicli like goiuiiiiG chaiujmgne, as to ilcceivo 
even tJic coiiiiolssour. And Jnnch champagne is 
made on French inelhods in the United States, not 
only ill California bub in sonic of the Atlantic 
abates. Alfcogobher, ib is estimated that the Frendi 
district produces 1,100,000 hectolitres (24,200,000 
gallons) of gen nine chaiupngnc, of 'which, hoivover, 
the iinest growths make but a small part. 

Ulictmiiaig'it, ft city of Illizmis, 12S miles SS^V. 
of CliicagQ by rail. It has furniture and '^vagon 
factories, a female sominaiy, and the Illinois In- 
dnstiial University (1868), Pop. (1881) 5103. 

Climiipcirailt a Britisli Indian district in the 
NW. corner of Beliar, with an area of 3i33l sep m. 

Oliaiiipar fcy, or CiiAiiPT?RTY (aNorinan-French 
word derived fi-om campi pars :== the right of tlie 
feudal lord to take part of the produce of land cul¬ 
tivated by ]ua teuanta), means in English law a 
bargain ivliereby the one party is to osBisb the other 
in recovering property, and is to share in the pro¬ 
ceeds, All such hnrgftiiia are illegal, and tliereiore 
null and void, More particularly an agi'eenieiit to 
advance funds, or supply evidence, or professional 
assistance, for rciunneration contingent on succei?a, 
and proportional to, or fco be paid out of property 
recovered, is illegal; so is a purchase by a Holicitor 
from his client of the subject matter of a pending 
suit; BO is every such imrchasc, if the real object 
is only to enable the purchaser to inaiiitain tlie 
fiiiit. A zuftii irtft 3 ’, Itowevei’, Iftwfull}’sell evidence, 
and may lawfully purcliase an interest in property, 
though adverse claims exist which make litigation 
necessary for realising that interest. * The sale of 
a mere right to sue is bad, the right to complain of 
a, fraud is not a marketable commodity/ Cham- 
parly, as one form of Maintenance (q,v,), was made 
ciiminal by various old KnglisJi statutes, but these 
are never enforced, and ilie Criminal Law Com- 
misBion recommended tliciv repeal. In iScotland 
tliere is no law against mainbcnance and ehamparby. 
Tliere is a common-law doctrine against wliac were 

purcfiftse.s of litigations bj' professionfll men con¬ 
nected with the suit, who thus had exceptional 
ailvantages in making such a contract. But this 
>yould not probably be held to strike against an 
agreement by a uon-profossional pei^sou to advance 
funds for litigation an terms deporidin^ on tiic 
result, provided the terms 'were not oxtortionato or 
unconscionable. A Scottish act of 1594 prohibits 
the purchases of pleas by advocates or agents. In 
both countries a solicitor can la^Yflllly agree to 
charge nothing except in event of success; and by 
recent statute, agreements for the division of 
profits betu'eeii town and country agowt.s are 
made legal. AlUiougli there are tiuces of the laAv 
of ehamparby in the United States, the American 
law vesembles that of Scotland more than that of 
England. Contracts by solicitois for contingent 
fees, to tlie extent even of one-half the property in 
dispute, have been sustained. In genemi, however, 
the Amoiican la'iv construes professional contracts 
na merely giving security for the true worth of the 
services roiidored, 

t;haiiii}(lctu*ys the assumed name of Jules 
I*'leutiY'HusSOi^, French author, bom at Lnon, 
loth Soptemlier 1821, In a number of early pieces 
for the theatre, os well as later romances, ho lias 
achieved some distinction as a realistic writer, , 
Works of greater value, however, are those on the 
liistoiy of caricature, of literature, and of art, from ! 
1825 to 1840, and liia Bibliograjj/iic ,0&amiqHe 
(1882). I 

CliailipiOll (Low Lafc. cam^iOi from Low Lat. 
mnipv^f ‘a,combat/ whence also A.S. camj?^ * 0 * 
fight * j. In the judicial combats of the middle 

ages, it was allowed to women, children, and I 
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aged persons, except in cobgs of high tueu^on 
or of pftiTicide, to appear in tlio lists by lepre- 
sentative. Such a hired coiiihatant called 
a champion. Those who followed this pvfjfe's- 
sioii wore generally of the lowest class, and were 
held disreputable (sec Battle, Wager op). At 
a later peiiod, in the ago of chivahw, tlie word 
champion Came to have a more dignilied accepta¬ 
tion, and signified a linighfc who entered the lists on 
behalf of an iniured lady, of a cliilil, or of any one 
incapable of boI f• defence (se e Cmv alby ). lu Eng¬ 
land, the crown had its chanipion, the Ch^jupion of 
England, who, moiintecl on hoi-scback oiuf armed 
to the teeth, cliallenged, at cvciy coioiiatioii ab 
Westminster, all who should deny the kijif^ to be 
the lawful sovorekon Tliis oifice is said by ]3ugdale 
! to have been conferred by Willi mu tlic Gonqueror 
I oh Eohert de Marmion, with the Lincoln-qliire 
manor of Ji^criYclshy; and by reason nf jils tcimre 
of that manor, the ciianipionahin was claimed under 
Henry IV. by Thomas Dymokc. Heniy- Lionel 
Bymoke, who died in 1876, was the nfneteenth 
member of this family who held the olHce. But 
the ceveiiioniea of the chainpionship were jnafc exer¬ 
cised at the coronation of George 1V. Seq a sericB 
of articles in A^'otes ami Queries (1837). 

Clmiiipfaiu', a beautiful lake separating the 
states of New York and Vermont, and penetrating, 
at its north end, about 6 milea into the Lominiou 
of Canada. Lying 91 feet above sea-level, it is 110 
milc-s long, by" from 1 to 15 bicacl, empties itself 
into tbe St tawionco by bbe Eichelieii Xliver, and 
bos communication by canal with tlio Hmlson. 
Tho lake, now an important trade channel, was 
the scene of several incidents of the French and 
Indian revohibionarj'' wars; and here a Dntish. 
flotilla was defeated hj' the Americans, Uth Sop* 
tomber 1814. It was discovered by Cliainplain 
in 1509. 

€lt»lill>laiiL Sa:viuel de, French governor of 
Canada, and founder of Quebec, was bom atr 
An iJJ 

hifi firsfc voyage to Canada. In 1004-7 im . waft 
engaged in exjHoring ,tho coasts, and on his third 
voyage in 1608 he founded Quebec. In IGlSJm 
waa appointed lieiitenout of Capita (under an. 
honorary governor); and the following years were 
occupied with Attacks on tho Iroquois, explor¬ 
ations of the interior, and journeys to France, 
imtil 1629, when he Lad to sunender to an Englh^li 
beet, and was carried captive to England. Liber* 
ftted in 1032, ho returned to Canada in 1633, and. 
died there in 1636. Ho published several works, 
reprinted at Quebec, in 4 voIb. 1870, 

€hauil»laiil Period, the name given by Pro¬ 
fessor Dana to the period Bucceediiig the glatdal, 
and therefore to Home extent equivalent.to fclm poat-, 
glacial period of Englisli geologists. Seo Plrusto^ 
CEXE. , , 

illiaiiipollioii, JEAR Francois, the foumi^r 
of modern Egvptologv, distinguished from hia 
elder bintlicr as poll ion the younger/ 

was born December 23, 1791, at Figeae, in the 
French department of Lot. Ho was edufcfttcd at 
UrGnoble, and devoted himself from his boyhood 
to the study of oriental languages, especially 
Coptic. In 1807 ho went to Paris to purfiue tlieso 
studies, and in 1816 he became professor of History 
At the Lyceum of Giezzoble. He Jiod nl ready piib.' 
lished (ISl 1-14) the fimt two volnmcs of a foga 
work entitled VJKgypte soiis les Pharao^is (3 y 618,)|. 
in wlucli Im, reproduced, by moana of Coptic docu.- 
nieiits, the national geography of Egy]^, when Lii 
wofl expelled from his chair for hia Boimpai"j^ist 
syjnpatljiea., Coiiipavison of the monmnonte with 
tlioMSS- led him to the conviction tliat the j^Urqe 
syfitema of Egyptian ^Yriting, the hieratic, 
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anil hierogtyvliic, were e^entinlly ono; and tlinb 
the hieroglypliH were nut Mgnu for ir/eas, hue foi 
soiiwf*. Rmt rc^ultH nf UiH Wionra 'reia 

piiblLdicil in /?>’ r£i-rilitrc hiemU>i«t des anmna 
%l,pl!tn» nw21) ft,,,I his 1111.101^ « 

liilitr (1S'22>! and in Ins dn 

hifn.ahjj,hi'/uc (Wit; *1 cl. JS2S) ho esUhlislieil 
the onncltiHion that the liiernglyiiUs wwe parth 
phonetic or alnlialnitic cjiumetcns. The Vinril 
i<i1,iliun 1,v wliicfi lie airiveil at tiic ^hole alplmhet 
of Iwentv-live leltevs (seo lliEttOflhYfHira) "m 
PTonownced I-v Nielwhrto Iw the greatest iliscoveiy 
of the ecntnvy. ClmiiiimHion 'va.s .sent by the king 
nn a scientilic mission to Italy in 1824-2^ ana iti 
(’onisurvHtor of the E"V|itiaH 
ami aliaut the Kawe time lie ymhli'^Ued 
Jii;, PtniUtf^on 6g>iptkit (1S23), witli nf 

E^A'ptian ileitica fmiii the papynw-roUH nnrt notea 
TocaiiVin" tlicir Egynlian ilc4«natvms, and hi-j 
Z,^ttrc!^ tcliititi'fi (III yo]{til K^Jifidten dc lUi'iU 

(2 vols. 182-1^26). In 1S2H-30 he accoinpatueii a 
scientific expeiHtion sent to hy the hintf of 

France. On his return to Paris he was imwl® «■ 
memlyeT ©{ the Amdhnu dr^ InscripUom (1830), 
nmi a now chair of EK^ptolo^^'y wn-s fonniletl hjr 
him in the C'ollt^^jc de France, Ho died March 4, 
1832. The :MS.S. which he left tinimhlished, ex- 
tentiioK to more than 20fM> j>ages, were bought hy 
tlie Hay ml Library at rai'i^< for r>0,000 ^aucs. His 
posthirnmiiH works are Lcllrc^ Mies iFE^i/pte cl de 
Nnbk (1833 ; new cd. 1807) j Gramtnaire 
CJiTie, his principal work (Svols. 1830-41); 


(18-i:2--44)! and Afon iaucn Is dc VEgypie 
Nuhic (1844), the last work heing aFberwarda con- 
tinneil and completed under the anpcvintciulence of 
KoiJg<). 

€hnin«olUoii-Flgjeiic, iTka>; Jaciixjjus, an 
nrchiuologist, was born oth October 1778 at lujceac, 
in the department of Ijot. After iiohlm^j at 
Grenoble tlm odices of ViVimvlan and professor of 


GrcGkrho was’appoint^^^ in 1828 conservator of 1 chancel. .See CitUBCii. 
ill the lioyai Library in Fans; hut after the 


a superficial riew, appears to he detcvmmcd. Tfc 
is clear that chance, being only Icgitiiiiato an an 
expression in popular parlance, is a terin whicJi 
is intich too indefinite to admit of any kind or 
mea^urcineiit. What is some times caHed thQ 
Doririne of Chances ia move pYopeily tUo lacory 
of ProhabdUieSf and will he dealt) with iindci the 
head of Fhohawliti', For games of chance, see 
Ga:minc», 

Ciianccl (Lat. canccUuSi *ft screen’)- The 
cluiiiccl, choir, or eastern part of a church waa 
often separated from the nave by a screen ot 
lattice-work, so as to prevent gcticraf access thereto, 
though not to interrupt eitlier -sight or sound. As 
it was ill this part of the chancel that the soryice 
ivas always performed previous to the Keformahon, 
the clergy were hehl to have a special right to it, 
in rctum for which its repair-i in general still fall 
on the impropriator, rector, or vicar, and not on tho 
parish. The chief pou’ in tliocljiincel belongs to tlie 
xoctor or impropriator, bub the disposal of the seata 
in the church, witli this exception, belongs to the 
ordinary, or, practically, to the cliurcInvaHleiis, to 
■whom the authority or tho ordinaiy \h delegated. 
No inomiiiicat, moreover, can he set up without 
the ordinavy’s consent. And where tho Ircehold of 
tile chancel vasts in a lay inipropriatoi', never tholess 
tile right of possession in it for public woi’sMp vests 
in tho minister or cimrchw'araens, so that they 
cannot he excluded from it, nor ho charged with 
brcBspafis for making a door into it from the chuveh- 
yard. The term chancel is usually confined to 
parish churclics which have no aisles around the 
chuir, or chapels behind U or around ib j and in this 
case the chancel and the choir have tlio saiuo .signi¬ 
fication. In small churches which have no con¬ 
structional clianccl, the space within the altar rails 
is fiometimes called by this name, hut is more 
fttiicUy Rtylcd the ‘sanctuary,' But in larger 
churclles there arc sonietiinoR chancels at the oiuls 
of the side aisles, and tliis whether the clioir has tlie 
cUarftctev of a clioVv in the larger souse, or of a 
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Februarv re\'i>Iurioii was depo^!cd from office by 
Carnot," In 1848 lie was an pointed lihrarhin of the 
]ialaco of Fouiftineblcan. Iib4des the Aiiiiqnitcs lie 
Grenoble (1807) anti Ihchcrches snr ies patois dr 
Fro/ICC (1B09), In'* chief works include the Anmdcs 
df's Lag ides (2 vols. 1819; supplement, 1821), trs 
Tonmois d\i Itoi (1827-28), and niiinerona 

puhlicalions of FiencU hintoiical docuuieutr^. After 
the death of hi?< younger and iiinio celebrated 
brother, Oliaiupollion-Figcac prepared, with the 
help of his VAgypte (umeme et 7 nodcrae 

(1840) and L'ceritare d'raiotirjiic dgyplieuitc (18-13), 
and pnbU?hcd a Notice $itv les mamtsents nnio^ 
gt'rnmcs dc Champoflion k Jeanc (1842). Along 
wiMi his ,«on, Aiiiic Chanipollion-Figeac, ho wrote 
the text t‘> SilvchtroV Pnlfvotjrnphh nmvcrsdle (4 
voR 183[)'41). He ilieil Otli ^lay 18()7. 

FUnucc < through the Fvciwh from Low T.at. 
cadentiH)^ in its original ftiid strict iiicaiiiiig, may 
be defined a> that udiicli determiuos the etjurse of 
even ti, in the ah-ence of law, ordinary emU'athm, 
or prorideiU’c. Strictly speaking, ifc is an idea 
which few would now he dispo'^ed to tulmib as 
COrresponding to anything which really exists; the 
religions niind excluding it as inconsistent with 
thel^lief in the divine goverimient, and the ]|hil«- 
sopIdeal mind rejecting it as iiinmisisteiit with a 
TecngiiiCion of univei'?»al law’.s of causation. As a 
wonl, however, it has always been, and always 
will he popularly accepted; and its use is carreet 
so far ail we ovcrlooki or choose for the moment to 
threnv out of view, the more universal connection 
of events, and mgard them os their emergence, on 


(Hinnccllov (Lat. canccllartvs). lb is said 
that the chief notary or scribe of tlio Homan 
onipcror was called cliancellor, either because ho 
was intrusted with the power of obliterating, 
cancellinfft or crossing out {canccllftre, / to make 
lattice-work') such expressions in the edicts of the 
prince as seeiued to liiiii to be at variance ■with 
the laws, or otherwise orrojieous; or (mpre prnh* 
aldy) because lie sat vitra cancclloSi ■within the 
lattice-work or railings {cancdli) which were erected 
to protect die emperor from the crowding of the 
people rvlien lie sat in judgment, Neither the title 
nor tho office of chauconor ia at all peculiar to 
England. The chancellor of Franco (Chancelier do 
France) from a very early time was an officer of 
state of great po’a’ev and dignity, under wdioiu 
several other oOicors, bearing also tlie title of 
clmncLdlor, were employed in the administration 
of justice and in the dcfaiico of tho public order. 
The oflice was abolished at the He volution; and 
though it was restored by the Dourboii.M, many of 
the fimctiom of the old cl'iaiioellor iverc transferred 
to the minister of justice, and have ever since boon 
held by him, 

In most of the other countries of Europe there 
are officers of state w]io bear this or analogous 
though their poweas and duties are very 
varitms. In medieval Germany the archbishop and 
elector of Jtaiiiz was Ai-cU-cliaucellov of tho Holy 
Homan eminro, and appointed a Vice-cliaiicollor. 
The chief inuctionary m the Austrian empire haa 
often been termed chancellor; mul on the roconsti- 
tiibion of the German empire, Prince Bismarck Avas 
made ‘Clmnccllor of the Enipiie* (Hefc/istois/e?*)* 
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TIig lliissian iniiiiator of Foreign Anairs ia some- 
times called Vice-chancellor. Besides tliese state- 
chancellors, there ^vere ofiicei's in many other 
capacities to ^vliom the title ^vas given. Every 
hisliop has his chancellor in tlio Church of Home, 
anil there are still chancellors of cathedrals, 
diocesc-s, universities, &c. 

€IiniiCclloi'. LoitD, It is usually said that 
tliG existence or the office in EnglancI, as in the 
other states of Europe, is to bo ascribed to the 
inllueiico which the constitution of the Roman 
empire had on the constitutions of the inodoni 
nations. This iniluenco was exercised in no small 
measure through the medium of the church, tlio 
profession of tho law being gonorally ejcorciseil by 
ecclesiastics j and it is for tfiia reason, probably, 
that the bishop and the king are fuvniahed with 
officera hearing the saiuo title, and exercising 
analogous functions. Soon after the Novnmn Con¬ 
quest the English chancellor became a judicial 
officer of high rank (sec CllANCEnY), and a 
confidential^ adviser of the sovereign in state 
affairs. Being charged with the aupeiTision of 
charters and otlier instruments, he obtained the 
custody of the great seal. The office of chan- 
cellor, or Keeper (q.v,), which in 1576 was 
declared to be exactly the same, is created with¬ 
out writ or patent, by tlie mere delivery of the 
great seal. The chancellor, if a haron, takes 
precedence of every temporal lord not a ineinbor 
of the royal family, and of all bishops except the 
Arch bishop of Canterbmy. To slay the djancellor 
is treason. The chancellor is a piivy-conncillor 
by liis oflicG, and prolocutor, or speak or of the 
House of Lorda,^ by prescription. Though the 
form in whicii his tciiuTO of office is teriiiinatcd 
is by tlio resumption of the great seal by the 
sovereign, the cliancellor is now always a cabinet 
niiniatev, and resigns olhce with the party to wliich 
ho is attached. He has the appointment of all 
justices of the peace throughout the kingdom, but 
this privilege he cxerciaoa generally on the rocom- 
mcniiation of the lord-lien tenants. But the most 
iiiiportaiit, and, as it now seems, sqmewliat (inoni- 
alons branch of Ids patronage, anso.s out of Ids 
having been originally an ecclesiastic. Though tho 
la.st bishop who hold the office was John Williams, 
Ai-ehbishopofYoi k, who wosIiOitl Keeper fro rui 62J 
to 1025, the eliaucollor still continues to bo patron of 
a large number of crown livings (thougb in 1863 
about .300 were sold bo augment the incomes of 
those .sold and tho.se retained), and vi?<ifcor of all 
hospitals and college.^ of the king's foundation. 
As representing the paternal character of tliu 
sovereign, again, the cliancellor is tho general 
protector of all infants, idiots, and hinatics, and 
lia.s tlie super vision of all charitable uses in tho 
kingdom. His iiirisdiction *in lunacy* is com¬ 
mitted to him by special delegation from tho 
sovereign. As regards his judicial patronage, the 
arrangement is, that tho chancellor appoints in 
general all the judges of tho superior courts, 
except the chief-justice, who i.s nondnated by tho 
prime-minister oi the day. He also appoints the 
judges of the comity courts, and various Biibordi- 
nate officers. All these fuiictioiw the cliancellor 
performs in addition to ids extensive duties as a 
judge in the House of Lords, the Privy-council, 
tho Court of j^ipenl, and the Chancery Division 
of the Higli Court of Justice. Objection has 
often been taken to the combination of jiidlcial 
and political offices in the same person, but the , 
proposal to appoint a minister of justice has not I 
yet found favour, The salary of tho olmnccllor is 
£10,000 a year, and he has an annuity of £5000 on 
retiring from office. , 

Among tho notable Lord Cliancellors of England 
have been Cardinal Wolsey (1616), Sir Thomas I 
lU _ - 
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More (1629), Bisliou Gardiner (155.3), Sir rraneis 
Bacon (1617), Hyile, Earl of Clarendon (1660), 
Ashley, Earl of Shaftesbury (1672), Lords Jeflrevs 
(1685). Hardwicke (1737), Thiirlow (1778), Eldon 
(1801, 1807), Erskine (1806), lyiidhumt (1827, 
1834, 1841), Broiigham (1830), Cfarnwortli {1852, 

I 1865), Chehnsfovd (1858, 1866), Campbell (1859), 
Weatbury (1861), Cairns (1868, 187-i), Katlierley 
(1868), SclboriiG (1872,1880), Halsbury (1885), Her- 
scbell (1886), Hnlabmy again (1886). »^ee Loixl 
CauipbelVs Zives of the Chancellors (1845-47). 

The offico of Chnneollor of Scotland, wliicii was 
analogous to that of England, U'ns abolished at 
' tho Union, a keeper of the Great Seal (q.v.) being 
I appointed,^ The English cJjanccJlor is described 
as Lord frijjli Chancellor of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land ; bub in Scotland ho has scarcely any jurisdic¬ 
tion, and ill Ireland there is a separate chancellor, 
whose powers and duties are almilar to tlm&e of 
the English chancel lor. 

Ciiancelloh of a Cathedral is an officer who 
formerly had charge of the oliapter library, custody 
of the common seal, superintendence of the choir 
practices, and hcadsliip of the catiiedral Hchools ; 
sometimes being also visitor of all church schools in 
the diocese. lienee he was often styled lickolasti- 
ens or Capischolhis (5= Caput Schofw), These func¬ 
tions are now generally in abeyance, 

Chancellor op a Diocese is, na legal adviser 
to the bishop, an ecclesiastical jud^^e, nniting the 
functions of vicar-general and official principal, 
ajijjointcd to assist the bishoji in queationa of 
cccle.sinstical law, and hold his courts for him. By 
an act of Henry VTII. it is provided that he may 
bo a layman, whether married or single, provided 
ho be noctor of tho dvrl low, lau fullj’ create and 
made in some univei-sity, By the canons of 1603 
he must bo a bachelor of law, at the least, or a 
nmster of arts. There are certain gosob, liowever, 
in which the ?)i.shop must sit in person. 

For other Chancellors, see UNiYERSitY, Ex- 
OHEQ.UBH, Lancaster (Ducily of), 

CliRllCelloib Richart), a daring English sea¬ 
man, rvho eeGnis to have Leon broiiglit lip m the 
Jiousehold of the father of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
was chbaen in 1553 Os captain of tho ZlanavetUure 
and ' pilot-geneml ’ of Sir Hugh Willoughby’s 
expediiion lu search of a North-east Passage to 
India. The jsliips were parted in a storm oil' tlie 
Lofotlen Islands, and Chancellor, after waiting 
seven days at Vardohus, the rendezvous that 
Jiad been agreed upon, proceeded alone into the 
White Sea, and travelled thence overland to the 
court at AIoscow, where he was veiy hospitably 
treatotl, and was able to conclude a treaty 
giving freedom of trade to English ships. Hw 
interesting account^ of IlusHia was pubUshed in 
Hakluyt’s A^aviffations, Next spring Chancellor 
rejoined hia ship and retiuiiecl to England, wlvore 
his hopeful reports Jed to tlie establiehnient soon 
after of the Muscovy Company. In the siinimer 
of 1555 he made a second voyage in the Bona- 
venture to tlio White Sea, and was at Moscow 
onco more in the succeeding winter. In July 3566 
be set sail on his voyage nomew'arJs, but on ^Otli 
November waa lost in the wreck of his slrip ia 
Aberdoiir Hay off bbe Aberdeenshire const. 

CJiaiicellorsvlllc, a post-station of Spottayi- 
vanift county, Virginia, near the south bank of tlie 
Rappahannock, 11 miles W. of Frcdeiiclcsbuvg. In 
a desperate battle bore. Hay 2 and 3, 1863, General 
Lee defeated the Federal forces under Hooker. 
Tho Confederates, however, suffered a severe loss 
in Stonewall Jackson (q.v.), who was accidentally 
wounded by his own men. 

Chaiice-mctUcy and Cliaiul^mcdley are 

law expressions, which practically both mead! the 
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«otine tliat ft partlciilar lioiiiiciilG ivas justi¬ 

fiable because it was done in tlie bot blood caused 
by AH unijrovoiced asi^aiilt. The phrase has no 
r^fei'encc to homicide accident, ^5cc Ma^^- 
8LAUGllTERj SaNCT l;ARV'- 

Cliaiicc^ry^ the nlfice of a fhancellor or ainims- 
soxlor i a place ia \vhicli \viitf?j &c, are piepared and 
hjruially rccoixlcd. In Eii|;liiiid the Chancery was 
ia early thues the oiftcG in which writs and tonus 
of ]>roceAs were jn-cj>ared j some of these forms being 
kept in the Ilannpev or bampev, and Rome in the 
Petty Ilag. When the chancellor became a judi- 
eial uiUcer uj the iinst rank, the COURT OF Chan¬ 
cery exerciscvl a very wide jurisdiction. TIio 
court could not main tain Us hold on criminal 
ca-c^, or on civil cases in which the commoii-law 
courLM could do adequate justice; but the ccjnit- 
aide jurLsdiction of the court was eritublishcd, after 
a keen struggle with the comnion lawyern. Tlie 
assistance of the chaucellor, sm ^keeper of tlic 
king scons deuce/ was invoked in cases where the 
coiniiion law might work in justice, A tnistee, for 
example, was in law the ow^ncr of the trust pro¬ 
perty ^ but the Court of Chancery, which acted in 
pci'Jionamj would compel him to vender an ftccoiinfc 
of liis trust to the beuelieid owner. Tbi^ power to 
enforce equitable claims gave llic court anmliniiiis- 
(rative jiuisdictuiu which was used for the pratcc- 
Uoii t)f iiifant.s, married women, mortgagors, &c. 
The prejudice of the coiumou lawyevR figiiinat the 
court was due to the fact that its exten.‘<ive powem 
"ft'eve exeicisoil at the disevetiun oi tho ehaucellov, 
4mdnot according to settled rules. So We as the 
time vi tlbarlea 11 ., Sbaftcsbmry was thnught Xa be 
a good cljancellor, though lie was nob a lawyer. A 
isucce^iiion of eiminonb clmneellui-K, from Lord Nofc- 
tingliEju W l.ortl lilldon, developed the rules of 
equity into a logical system. They did so, it must 
le Adnnttctl, at the expense of unfovliinato suitors; 
and the Court of Cbmiewy beeaine a bywxud for 
delay and exqieiisc. Some of the evils‘satirised, 
and smiiewjiat exaggerated, by Rjckcns in JJfcttk 
Uuff^c (18,53) liave been removed hv modern 
legnslatnm. 

The jmlges of the Court of Cliancory were the 
Lord Chancellor, tlic Master of Ihc Ro]la (originally 
a sulKiidinate olliuer, but aftervninlrf an indepeiut 
ent judge), a '^h'ce■cllallee^lor added in 1818, and 
two more \ ice-chaucelh>Vri xmliWi in Ibttl, when the 
equity business of the Court iif Exchefiiier ’iw'm 
Two Lurd^^ Justiws of Appeal were 
rubied in 185L On the jja>'^i)ig of ilic Jiiilicature 
Acts the iBCtjuveuicnt luvd iwdtfensdile distinction 
Lttween courts of equity and law was abolWicd 
and the judges of the Court of Cbaucevy beeamo 
members of the. Court of Appoal, or of the Uiiaijctrv 
Divi'.mn of t|ic lligli Court of Justice. 

Aiming t!m oHicoin of the Court of Chancorv wore 
the Ma.s'I'krs p CuANrKRV, who,-.c oflke Is mnv 
abolished, tlifiir duties being for the most uart 
to the chief clerks in the Chancery 
JJivisiiMj Tho ollice of Aecouiitaiit-gencnil is also 
aiKdished, find Ur-r Majesty b Cayiu aster .general 

^ the duty of aecouiiting fof umds 

in t Itaricery '--i.e. fur cash and stocks standin'' in 
the account of any^ cause or mutter before ‘the 
court The Pay Oihti.j return for 1880 shows the 
allowing remarkable ligiiros; Areoii/its open 
JD/J'U ; balam'o of ^tock^, .Sre. (exclusive of foreign 
sccimiic5), £71/J4(j,r*27 ; b.ilaru-eof ensli, i‘3,031,054 
Under the (. hanceiy Funds Act, 1872, iinebiiflicd 
balanct^ are trailj.ferred tn the Xatuinal DebtConv 
mii^iiiuers, but the Coiisohdaled Kiiiul is liable in 

SS®i u. 

COurUvf Isvw an<l c(ioity has been pmervea But 


in the colonies and tlie United States, as in Eng¬ 
land, the ‘fusion of law and equity' has biicn 
ellectcd by Icgislaiioii. The aiionmlies of the old 
system have necn xemoved ► but many of the 
distinctive doctrines and rules of the Court of 
Chancery icinain. In severnl of the original 
thirteen states there arc distinct Courts of 
Chancery, but in most of the United State.s 
equity powers have been con fen eel on the liigJior 
Inw’-courtSi and the piinciple.s of equity arc 
admiuistci'cd tlicrcm. By the United States 
constitution and several Acts of Congress, equity 
pow^ers commensurate with those of tlie Court of 
Clmiiccry in England were conferred on tlic Federal 
Courts. 

TJie CirANCEFiv Office, ill Seotlaiul, is an’ollice 
iu the GcucTftl Reffistev House at Edinburgh^ umu- 
agod by a lUrcclot, in AvJiich all royal char tors of 
‘novoilanms, patents of dignitica, mfts of oiticGs, re- 
Jiiissious, legitiniatioiLs, presentations, coimuissions, 
and other writs appointed to pass tbo Great and 
Quarter Seals, are recorded. Prior to 1874 a great 
number of royal cliarters by progress pa'jscd tiivough 
this office I and this is^ still clone with regai'd to 
precepts from Chancery in favour of boirs iu crown | 
JioWingH. It is the duty of the director to keep a | 
record of the decrees of service pronounced in favour 
of lieiiu by the Shcrilt of Chancery, wJio holds a 
special court in Edinburgh for consideiing such 
petitions, aiiil to send printed indexes of his.record 
to the slierill-clerkB in the various counties. Tim 
vccQrd kept by the director aUa lucludca the decrees 
of service pronounced in the (Uflerent sheriff-courts, 
aivd of these the diveetot is bound to furuiBli 
extracts. Sec Great Sisal. 

€haiici*e. ^ee Syphitas. 

Cliaiula^ chief town of a district of India, 
on the .^oiitli-west frontier of the Oeiitial Pro¬ 
vinces, flO j/iiJes S. of A^agpiir. Its stone battle- 
nicatcd walla are miles roinid, and 16 to 20 feet 
high. Pop. (J881J Id,J37. 

^ Lliaiulaiisi} a to\\'n of tlie North-west Pro* 

itoradabad. Pop, 
(1881)27,521. ^ 

n town of Ccnti’al India, 105 miles S, 
of Ciwftlioj-. It is now an insigniliciuit jdace, but 
Its fort and many ruined buildings attest its 
strength and splemlour in former times, when it 
! IS said to have contained 14,000 atom liouscs, 384 
markets, 3(i0 camvamserais, and 12,000 mosquoa. 
€]iaii(1eriiag:orc (mop erly Chandafi-naact}'. 
city of sandalwoo^l a French city, with a scanty 
temtaiy of about 34 sq. m., on the right bank 
A?- ^‘2 miles above Calcutta by rail, 

EstttblLshod in 1073, tiie place for n while rivalled 
OaiiinUa; _nnw. through the gradual siUing up of 
the rnxw, it lias lost mo.st of its commerrial advou- 

Idtle external trade. It Is the seat 
of a Pienoh .sub-governor, with a few aoldieus, and 
'inn about 2.3,000, including some 

300 Eiiropearis anti Eurasians. The imrn ivaa- 
bombaided tmd captured by tlie English in 1757, 
ic^torcd m 1/63, twice retaken, ami fmoliy restored 
to the I'lench in JSia ^ 

1 5ItfCUARD, a, learned elassical arcluc- 

cnllln. WuchcRter and at Queen’s anJ kngdalcn 
Oxford. Hm fir.sfc important \vork M'As 
firtn nfTi (17C3), au elaborate dc>scvip- 

f He aftcnvftrds trav. 

V' ^ Minor, with lievebb, 

^ painter, at tjie e.xjmnse of 
the Uilcttanti Society, to examine and describe the 

kheTn bf' • canceled were given to 

following publications ■ loniwi 
(1769), Insmptwncs Anlmicc (17^1, 
T?aieU in A^ta Jduw (1775), and 'IVaveb in Gruel 
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(177G). Cha-ndloi* was made B.D. in 1773, and 
afterwards lield nrefonnents in Hants and at TUc> 
hurst, near Hcaciing-, in Berks, where he died 9th 
Eehniavy 1810. 

€liniicllei% Sajiukl, an English Nonconformist 
divine, horn at Hangerford in 1993, heenme minister 
of a Pre.shytei’ian church at Pecklmiii, and preached 
at the Old Jewry from I72G until his death in 
1766. He was an Industrious Avriter, and puh^ 
lished esjiecially a lai'ge numher of works relating 
to bho deist coiifcrOA'ersy and to Catholicism. 

Cluiiulor, a toAvn in the province of Bombay, 
40 miles NE. of Nasik. Its fort, commanding an 
important pass on tho routo hetiv’oen Ehande^h 
and Bombay, crowns a hill 3094 feet high. It 
surrendered to the Ihitlsli in 1804, and was finally 
ceded by Holkar in 1818. Pop. 4892. 

Chaiulos, a great English family, descended 
from a follower of William the Conmicvor, tlic last 
I’cprcsentatn'e in tlie direct male line being Sir 
Jolin Glmndos (died 1428), Avhoso sister married 
one Giles Brytlgos. Their descendant, Sir John 
Biydges, was Bentenaiifc of the Tower under (^uecfi 
Maiy, and was created Baron Chandos in 1554, 
Jaincs Brydges (1673-1744), eighth Lord Chandos, 
sat in pai'hameiit for Hereford from 169S tci 1714, and 
was created Luke of Chandos in 1710. The lucra¬ 
tive post of paymaster of the forces abroad (1707- 
12) fliipolied means for building a palace at Canons, 
near Edgware, which co.sb £200,000, but was torn 
down at the duke’s death. Here Handel lived two 
yeai's, AVi'oto aiithoiiis for the chapel service, and i 
produced ‘Esther.* In 1796 the title passed by 
marriage to the family of Grenville, the preaenb 
detkes of Huclcingltarn and Gbandosr. 

€liniul])iu*j town of Biitish India, in the 
North-Avesb Provinces, 19 miles S. of Bijnanr, 
Pop. 11,182, 

€liandrns^ui>ta. See Sandrocottus. 

Nicolas ANJ^E TntODVLU, a 
Ereneh general, horn at Antnn in 1793, avus etlu- 
eated at Saint-Cyr, and Avent in 1830 to Algeria, 
Avhere for eighteen yeai-s ho saw all the active 
service there was to he seen. On the proclamation 
of the Republic in 1848 he acted as proA*isionnl 
governor-genej-al of Algeria, bub rotnrned to Paiis 
to take coimnand of the garrisons of Paris and of 
the National Guard. He did Jimcli to cheek the 
outhi'calcs of the anarchist party (luring 1849, In 
the Legislative Asscnihly lie held a sorb of neutral 
position between theOrleani-sts and the Legitimists, 
Avhilsfc opposing the Bonapnrlist pai’ty- At the 
coup d*iitttt in December 1851, after being iin- 
prifloned in Ham, he Avciit into exile till the Franco- 
VniBsian war, wJnm lio oJloj’ed his services to 
Napoleon III, He Avas in Metz Avibli Bazainc, 
.ana, on its capitulation, retired to Brussels. He 
returned to Franco in 1871| entered the A.sscmbly, 
and assisted M. Thiera in reorganising the army. 
He died at Versailles, February 14, 1877. 

a city of China, in tlie jn-ovince 
of Fo-kicn, 28 miles W. by S, of Amoy, Pop, 
estimated at 1,000,000. 

hang-Cliow, a city of China, iu tlie province 
of ICiang-su, about 50 miles E. by S. of Nanking, 
Pop. 300,000, 

Cliailgclillg'* It Was at one time a common 
belief that infants were somotimes taken from their 
cradles by fairies, Avho left instead their OAvii 
Aveakly and starveling elves. The children so left 
Avere called cJiangdhig^^ and AA^fero marked by their 
peevishness, and their backAVardne^s in learning to 
Avalic and speak. As it Avas BuppoBed that the fafriefl 
]iad no jioAvcr to cJiange clnldren Avho had been 
christened, infants Avere carefully watched until 
Buoh time as that Geromony had been poHorniod. 
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This superstition is alluded to by Sliakesspeare, 
Spenser, and other poets, and is nn essential part 
01 the doctrine of fairy-lore almost everywhere, 
See Sikes’s British Goblms (1879). 

a city of China, capital of tlio 
province of Hu-nan, on the Heng-kiang, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Yang-tse- Pop. 300,000, 

OJl^llk^sllcl] {S^sjfpiha}, the popular namo of 
the shell of seA''eral species of Tuimnelln, a genuB 
of (Prosohimichinte) Gasteroporl molluscs, natives 
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of the East Indian sens. These ftliells (especially 
7\ reqm and pyntm) are obtained chiefly on tlie 
coasts of the south of India ajjd Coylor?, and form a 
consklcrahle article of trade to Calcutta. TJioy oi^e 
much used as ornaments by Hindu Avonien. A 
chank'Shell openm^ to the right is rare, and is 
highly prized in Cnlcubta, so tiiat a price of £50, 
or even £100, ia Roiiietiiucs paid for one. 

Chaillielf The Ej^gush {La Manche, ‘>SleevG/ 
of the French, and the Marc Britaiinicum of the 
Romans), is the navroAv 6ca wliich, ftince the glacial 
periad, eispafiaics Err^arrd and Emnce. O/i the 
east, it joins the North fSea at the Strait of Lover, 
Avhere it is naiTowesfc, being only 21 miles Avide 
fiADiii Dover io Cape (Sris-Nez. From this strait it 
runs Avesi-fiOuth-Avest for 280 milcB, and joins the 
Atlantic Ocean at the Cl tops, Avilli a broad tli of 
100 iiii/eB between the Seilly Isles and Uslmnt I^e, 
With an average bread th of 70 miles, it is 00 miles 
Avide from Brighton fccj Havre j 60 niilos from Pout* 
land By I to Capo La Haguoi 149 miles—-its 
greatest breadth—from Sidmouth to. St Jlaloj 
and 100 to 110 inilca ivest of- the latter Hue, It 
occtipics 23,000 sqiiaie geographical miles, and 
con bains the Channel IsIeB, Uslmiit Isle, Isle of 
Wight, and juany blets and vocka, eBpccially off 
the coast of Brittany. It is shanoAvoiifc at the 
Strait of Dover, Avheve a chalk ridge at the depth 
of twelve to thirty fathoms joins England and 
Fi’arice. AVest of this, the averaga depth of fclie 
central portion ifl thirty fathoms, Avifch liollows 
from forty to six^^-two fathoms deep. The 
Englhrli coast-Une of the Ohanne} is miJ©? 
long, and the French const-line ia 570 miles long. 
Westerly Avinda prevail, and the cuiTenfc, thou mi 
impeix^eptible, is ajAA'ays from a vest to eejiL The 
English Channel abounds in fish, of Avlvioh tlie chief 
are pilchard, mackerel, and oysters. See Ghanki!:^ 
Tuxnel. 

Gliaiiiiel IslaiiOs, Tiiii, a group of small 
iBlanda oil the NW. coast of Fiance, Asdiich formed 
part of the old duchy of NorJiiandy, and lias 
remained subject to tlie British croAvii. The near¬ 
est points are about lAvelvo miles from the Frenoli 
const. The principal islands arc four in mmjher 
—Jereey, Alderney, Bark, and Guernsey (q.v.); 
amongst the others being the Cftgq.uots, Biivliou, 
Brectiliou, Jetiiou, Henn,, the Minquiem, oiid the 
Chausseys. The total aim is 75 sn. m, j and fcho 
total population has dAvindleO alightlyj 90,730 
in 1851 f(> 87,702 in 1881. Orignial?5'^ a portion of 
the Continent,.they Avere thinly peopled by therni^ 
—probably neolithic—who raised the cromlechs oiid 
other inojmuicnts of nnlieivn stone which are cojd^ 
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moil tu Urittany and the islands. This poimlalion, 
Yrliitli caino to Ue repveacntsd by wlint iiXiy be 
terine^l tliG Celtihcriaii nationalit/i was grauii- 
ally istolated by tbe action of the tides and inaii- 
tlinc cuiTcut'^. The Clivistinii veligion was intro¬ 
duced into tivc islands by missionarLcS iroui Ivetcind 
and froFii lirittany; and tlic Gallo-Koman liier- 
arcliy wti'- cent red at Dob Tliere is aoiiie evidence 
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of a j»artial occupation of the islaada l)y Saxon and 
Danii^li sea-rovei>?. Cjiiernsey is immed m the Edda> 
and amis of Viking character have heen Ong iip 
there. The iblands wore probably used an depbts in 
the coiu^iuiHfc of NeuRtria by the Northmen. SniiiG 
time elaiK^ed after tliat event, dining wliich tliey 
continiicu subject to Brittany, hut in the early 
part of tho MHii centnirY A.ii, the L’utenUn was 
added to the duchy of Norinandy, and the islands 
followed in the annexation. The institutions then 
introduced were tho?*o alroajly established^ on the 
Hiainlaml uf Nornmndy—derived from the Frankish 
I legal system ns it exiitod wdien the duchy was 
fir>^L separated from the Frank enipire Ijv the treaty 
of St'ChuV'Sur-Epte {StiihlLSM Oomt Jtist. i, § 92), 
The feudal huvfevtY, m\y partially 

introduced, the ]»arislies did not hocoino manors 
—as hap^jened in Imglaml after tJie L’onrjuest—nor 
did the >r>niian seignems make a general pvactive 
of Tcaiding in tlm' islands. They <Irew rents as 
ftlrr^entee landlords from tlie ftlhMlial propmtors 
who, wiJJuigly or other wise, rtocepted their pro- 
tCM'tlon. But tlieso did not yield inilitni^^ service; 
ft ad the i^^land lailitia, when hmued, adopted 
I nnd pieHWveil, till comparaljvely receni times, 

1 a pai'oHiial oi'guni^ation. Tim Ifitli century is 
1 the heginning of the authentic history of these 
j wngiihir little cinnirmnitic'^, AJirl of t)*e eccle^i- 
I Oiitic or^^iuii^alioii ulicady traii>ferred from the 
I see of I.h>l ti> tll/it of LVintaiiccs?. AVhert Philip 
Augii-^tiH di elared the duchy of Nonnaiidy iojfdt 
I oa the grmmd ot the alleged coivtuiuftey, as ft vas.^al, 
! of John Lficklanrl, be al^o pronounced the con- 
I fisc at ion of the Jiefn of tlmsc Kcignenrs who might 
[ ailhere to John; ;^oiJie oi those then settled in 
Jei>ey, where they hn iiied the cliief notables and 
ijieinboi^ of such local government as might be 
in exUtyiwe. John confirmed and htrengthciied the 
pnvileges of thU ])ody, and appointed coroners 
sworn to watch uvev the judicial iutert^ts uf the 
j cr<rivn. By degviu;?< the «eigneuts teased to attend 
I the -siltiiigK of tho states^ ivheie the rural popula- 
r tioii AVij'* rnpTCseiited hy ttic cofislablcii or niayniv 
I (if The priri-hw or criaitnuneA: the?e, logether with 
I tiie rectors, hccunie lusfjociatcd with the coronoia. 


ov ‘ j^vat^i,' fis they came to he called \ and the ^YJloJe 
assembly iv as presided over by a bailiff, ov lieutenant- 
governor appointed by the crown. There 'was also 
ft lord-lion ten ant, comest or governor, but he w'us 
often an absentee. In the jnocess of time this 
latter post hecinnc cliietly titular; the oibcc of 
licntonjint-governtu’ was separated from that of 
bniliff, fcliougli the two W'eiie occftsionally hold hy 
tUft sauui person, and a regular s^’^stom of Judicial 
and executive nil ministration came into action, 
From the time of Jolin to that of Henry VL, many 
attempts were made by France to contjneT tbe 
islands. Guernsey was held by the French for 
some yenvK (.luring the Idfcli cciifcurv, tlioiigli finally 
reconmierod by the English with help from Jevaev, 
In 14ul tlensey itself w'ns conquered, aiul was held 
ijy a French goYcvnov for about six years, being 
iinniiv liber.\tM tiavly in the volgu oi S^Wavd IV. 
ity Sir B. Hailes ton, Henry VIL carried liw re¬ 
in e-^si on of tho aristocracy into the islands, where 
tw curtailed the feudal jurisdictions and did some¬ 
thing for the populari.^^atioa of the inilitia. The 
Iloforiimtioii took early and deep root in the Clinn- 
itel Islands, aided by a ccmsidevahle inuuigvatiou 
of oxiicii llnguenots from the inainitvuil) but the 
Anglican ritual was not in traduced tvithout dilli- 
oulty. For moat of the time the islands cou- 
tinncd subject to tbo spiiitiiRl away of tho 
Bisliop of Coutunces; but in 15G8 Elizabeth 
attachwl them to the diocese of Winchester. 
Other effects of Elizabeth’s reign are tlie foiinda- 
tion of the college (gramniar-scliool) of St Peter 
Port, in Guernsey, the gi'ftufc of Sark to the Cm'' 
teretf* of Jeisey, and the improvement of the Castle 
of St Hell or, in Jersey, which, like the Guernsey 

* College* atill hears tlie name of the virgin qneeii.' 

Dining the reign of Charles L Guenisey sided 
for the lUtiRt part with tho EnglisU pavlianieiit, 
,rei*acy witJi the crown. In tlio furnwr 
however, Castle Cornet, Avhich commands the 
bnrbour, hbUl out for Charles, and ^vas not reduced 
until after Je^^^ey had been coiiquored. TJjw took 
place in 16131. Under the ConinioinveaUh the 
Channel Ii4lands continued to enjoy their old 
privilegc.s, being .specially excluded fi'om the 
" Instrument of Goveriinieut,’ and from tlie opera- 
tiem of the excise, liectauso not governed by our 
hiw.s, l)iit by municipal institutions of their o^vn 
' iDii/fmfa' Dmry), 

In the reign of Charles IL the Channel Islands 
w'ere uiice in (ire thiieatcned by Franco, tand tlie 
militia was improved and formed into vegimentr^. 
TJio total pupil I a tion of the Ohannel iHlmids 'was 
then aljout 25,000; and tlic chief towua began tn 
increase in importance. Tlie veigu of 'William HI. 
witiiesf<ed the famous victory of the British navy 
at Cape La Hogue,^ largely due to information 
conveyed to tlie aAlmival liy a gentleiuau of Guein- 
Hcy. The privilege of neutrality was taken from 
the^ inhahitants-^to wlioin it had censed to bti 
ii^(eful—and they entered il\h>u a eoiuse of pilva- 
teeviug, which madti them, iu the 'svovtls of Burke, 

♦ one of the naval powers of tlic world,’ 

In 17511, after the French had espoused the co-usc 
of Bjo revolted British col on ie.R in Am erica, aficmi- 
oniciftl landing took place in .lemcy, headed by an 
I advontui'cr n/mied ilfacquftrt, styling iiinisolf Baron 
lie Ilullccourfc. His defeat by rvlajor Ihovsnti, wlm 
fell in tJie en^^'igeiiient, lias heoii rendered famous 
hy CnjJey’s picture i« the National Galkry. Siuco 
then^ the chief event has been in Jersey tho intro¬ 
duction of elected deputies into the legislaturo 
(1850). In the of BTHiaui IV. the militia of 
fcbe Channel Islaiulswos declared * Hoynl.* Queen 
Victona visited tlieni in 1S49. 

The present coiwlitntifoi of the Islands is a 
dovehqnnenb of the ancieiib ina bitutions, slowly 
niodlfied to meet olmugos iu JAMYromuling eironin- 
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stances. Tfie jieople, especially in Gueniaey and 
Jersey* adhere to their old speech, a dialect of the 
ancieut Lcinqm cVoil^ which was ojice n literary 
lanfriiage. tfcs best-known innuunicnt is the -Roman 
ih lion of Waco, a nath^e of Jersey, who wrote in 
the 12bh century. In onr own davs it Ims been 
revived by the late Georges ;M(iliviei*, who hiw 
been called iho ‘Guernsey Buius/ The late Sir 
llobei'fc Marelt was also the author of many poems 
Avritten in tho Jersey form of the language. The 
basis of tho local law is the Codiumier de Norman^ 
diCf Avhicli is pi'imd facio evidence of the coiiimon 
laiv, Hesides this, the local states enael statutes 
of two kinds—their hylaAva (called ‘ ordonnnnces*), 
having force for tUreo years without royal ORserit, 
and organic Btattitos, which must be sanctioned by 
the crow'n. Tl\e French language, in its modern 
shape, is the official lan^age of the states and of 
the law-courts; and a lu'ench service is held in the 
parish churches. 

The adimiustratioii, generally Bpeakiiig, is of 
the usual two sorts, tho executive and the judicial. 
The principal officer is the genemi commanding 
the troops in each bailiwick, of rvliich Jersey is 
one, and Guernsey, with its dependencies Sark and 
Alderney, tho other. lie is called lieutenant- 
govemor, and is appointed in that capacity for 
live yearn. The chief civil officer is the hailiffi 
Avho nrcsidcs in the executive and legislative 
asseinolies, repreftented Avhen absent by a lieu- 
ten an b-bailiffi In judicial matters^ the bailiff is 
also the chief, the superior courts being formed by 
a qiionim of the jurats. In mabteiw of Jcgislation 
the fltato.s arc constituted in Jersey of the twelve 
jurats, twelve rectors, tw'elve constables, ainl four* 
teen deputies j but in Guernsoy almost all pow'er 
htts been retained by the royal courL Tiio other 
crown officem are the attorney-goiieml, fcjie sojici- 
toi-gcncral, niid the viscount or prdvdfc, Avho liavc 
a right of sitting in tho states, but not of voting. 

The Channel Islands, as already mentinned, are 
attached to the diocese of Winchester, but each 
bailiwick has its own dean. The living am in 
tho §ift of tho crown, but are of small vahie. ^ The 
administration is, to a great extent, ^ratuitouB; 
such offices as are not so being paid cliiefly out of 
the local revenues of tho crmvn. These islands 
have coiiipnlrfoiy military serv’ice wifcJiin their ouTi 
limits—about one-tenth of the population being in 
the ranks or tbo reserve of the miUtin. TJieir iin- 
iiumiticB Iiftve been fully and frequently rccoginsed, 
and much loyalty to Enghaiul is consequently felt. 
Thcindu.sLn^ thrift, and prosjfeiity of the inliftbil:- 
ants have been tcstilied to by recent o\)seYYeY«. 
Tlieir holdings arc small, but the agiieulbural pop- 
ulation consists cliielly of yeomen-proprietoi-s ^Yllo 
labour with Llieir own liandB. The towns arc busy 
and iJopitlous, and the houses, both there and on 
tbo fa unis, are large, substantial, and w’oll kept 
The taxation is tlifting, the customs duties being 
veiy right Living is very cheap. Communication 
with the ports of the south of England is regular 
and frequent 

Geology ,—Most of tho islands are coiiqioscd of 
primary or granitic rocks, Alderney is a inn^s of 
Ryonitc, ivitu hornhlende, porphyry, and occasional 
.sandstone. The structure of Guernsey Is hard 
syenite to tlie north, and gneiss to the .RoiitJi. The 
geology of Jei-sey is more varied, presenting a 
mixture of iiietamorphic rocks, conglomerates, and 
sniidatonea, with syenites and quartzites. ^ Shale 
and blown sand arc also prevalent. Sark is coin- 
posed of ^'ery haixl svenifce, with veins of green.sfcoiie 
and felspar. Granite is quarried from all tlie 
islands, especially from (riicrnsey, Hevm, and 
Mont Mmlo in Jersey, both for home use and 
foi" exportation. 

The scciicry is exquisitely varied and beautiful i 
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probably iu no other area of similar size could be 
found such a combination of savage rocks and, 
pleasing Jandseai?fts. 

The cri'm«/c is agreeable and suitable to invalids. 
The prevailing Avinds arc from north to nortli- 
west. The mean annual raiiifal) is 35 inches 
in Guernsey j but the climate is not over moist, 
tho soil being doivjhs, and evapoi’/ition rapid. 
The mean annual temperature of Jersey is 50‘S'* \ 
of Guernsey, 50’S'*, or about 2® warmer than 
Greenwich, The range of temperature is very 
moderate J Imb feho climate of Gueinsey is rather 
more equable than that of Jersey. August is the 
hottest month; February the coldest. Frost and 
Miow are rare. The awtnmnf^ are very beautiful \ 
and a second summer, called tlie FctH Ei6 de Saint 
Marthu generally sets in about the lOtli of October, 
and lost.? till the middle of December. Flowering 
plants and hIiviiIjs are about a fortnight earlier in 
tile .spring than in England. Tho sunahino averages 
nearly six liours a day throughout the year. 

The jiuwfuce of the islands is jirincipall)'ngiiciil- 
tuml J hut horticuUnix 3 and floriculture are success¬ 
fully followed—tho latter especially in Guonificy. 
Tlie soil is generally light, decj), ami fertile. The 
system of cultivation is vciy primitn'c. The prin¬ 
cipal inanurG is seaM'eerl, which is gathered in 
va.sfc quantities fmai the shores at certain seasons 
under strict regulations. Its annual value to 
Guernsey alone is estimated at f30,000, A gi’eat 
quantity ia burned for tlie niatuifacture of kelp and 
iodine. 

Tho land is iield in small parcels ranging from 
five to tAveiity English acres. Tlie principal crops 
arc potatoes, bay, Avheat, turnips, mangel-wurzel, 
parsmp.s, and carrots. The Channel lalanda arc 
lamous for excellent breeds of homed cattle, 
usually known as ‘ Aldcrneys ’ though each island 
has its own speciality (see Ci\-TTi>E), The other 
main articles of exportation arc ginnite, fniit, and 
early potatoes. 

There are jio good recent beohs on tho OjFinne] JriAnds. 
Physical plienoinena will bs found tmted of by Professor 
Aiistcd in The Chmnd Jyfantfs (18C2J. Some useful 
liicitorioal information will be found in Le .Queane's 
Constitutional KUtovy of Jersey (1856), and Tupperis 
Bhtory of Qum'nsey (187C). i5oe the separate urticlea on 
Jeusbt and GUERNa.«Y. 

Oliaimcl TlUilicl. The proiiosecl hinnej 
under the narrow channel tlivicling England and 
France, Avhicli countries in very early geological 
times were united, Avould be 23 miles long, indnd- 
iug html-approftclia?. It would be made entirely 
tUiougb and witlnn the area of the ‘ old gray 
chalk,* or emio dc Rouen, as designated by 
French gcologislfl. Tliis bed of chalk extends 
from shore to shore. It consists of a mixture of 
03 l>er cent, of cJmlk and 35 per cent, of clay, and 
is therefore impervious to Avator* though tlic ex- 
porimcntal Avoife have shown cracks J»ere and 
there which exude for a timo ft fi'csh or brnokieli 
water, apparently imprisoned for ages in these 
small hssiires. WJriJe the experimen tal Avorks h avo 
been suspended most of these lisaures have run 
themselves dry. The French Tunnel Company, 
Avlio possess a concession forinakin^a tunnel ^ tno 
niidcUe of the Channel, and the English Tunnel 
Company, n^aochited under Miniitetl liabiJib;^’/ Jmve 
made many thousand soundings and experiinente, 
and consider it proved that the 'gray chalk' is not 
only in tlioaaiiiic poaitinn and of the same thickness 
anti consistency on each side of tho Ghaimel, but 
that ijo emsion or/aiiJt inteifering Avifch continuity 
exists as botAveen the two coasts. 

The experimental Avorks, already executed by a 
headway of 7 feet diameter on the Lnglkh Hide, have 
been extended by the using of a ^boring machine/ 
from tho foot of Shakespeare's CliJL near 
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jest fi ili^^tancG of 2200 yatdss \w^er the Rca- Hie 
slTiiilfn* work on the l‘icncli side scawtml, fioju 
Sangatte, near Calai^^, is of about the same length- 
Thus, about a tenth of the wliolo distance has 

t>arn snccci^^fnUy ox^u^rimeut^d awd the opuiion 



Section of tlii' fkcl of the EngUsh Channel, showing the 
pro[K>sed ttinneh 


of the <Mjgineer^ engaged that the work piCrtCiUs 
e^te.oMionaUy hwouiablc features for cheau and 
Hinid accody>lbilimeiit, Tho iniguial estimate, 
Ihjioro cxpejinient shaweil tlie way through tliis 
fcroumhie stratum 0 / 'gmy dmilc,' was about 
i^l0j000,000; now that estmmtG is only £^.000,000, 
The proposal is to have bro single-line tminelB— 
’ftbich can he imitiplicd to any extent i.ide i»y 
side as traffic might demand—one tunnel veil til at- 
fho other, vlxvI to work the hnes by engines 
Which ho-vc been s^uccewtully dc'jigued and worked 
expGiinientally, charged witli liiglily compressed 
air. In tbo cruisbrucfcioa hardly any pniuping and 
no ^ tiinlpciiiig * woahl l)e rcijuired, ‘ The machine 
which bores takes up any rnoilicum of water 
with tho dttivTw it DxcavaW j and every turn nf it 
give?! out a portion of the nir, svhich, at a pressure 
of about 25 111 . to tho inch, is niofive force (fsce 
the article BoiilNG,?. 

The instruction lo tln^ engineer,^ by Sir Edward 
Watkin, tliG chainiian of the Kiiglip«h Turmel Com¬ 
pany, to ‘find the “gray elmlk” :it iti outcro]», 
aufl never loavo it/would yjcern to have reduced a 
Work which atone time appcar&d all hut impractic- 
alde to the utmost f^im^dicity and ease of emu pie- 
Uon. The Bchenic for a raihviiy tinmol was di**- 
OiLved in 1867 and auoceciUiig VeaiH, Tn 1876 a 
eimvendim for (lariyung it out ooiieliidcd 
between Ihe Rritbh and French govci'nn\oiits, aiul 
in the Gallic year I Hiring weis biignn on the French 
^ide; blit tljo excavations cm tlm Eng]i>h side were 
jU'ppcd by order of tUc IlvitiHli govermuent, mainlv 
for fiiiljbary xon.'^oas. 

Aniorm'it the sup[)ortei’s of fiueh a Hubmanne 
pieans of UitercournC botwi^oii Unglaiid nud Fnmec 
hav».‘ been the late JVince (’on^virt, Cijlulerf, 
the late pud present Lord'* Lorhy, tim late Loivls 
lloiieon>lieh\ nnd Uiuvexiilon, and Mr tllml>,toTie. 

The eiiginecrrf wliu^e j!uthc'.*> hai’O Iieen usaDelated 
With vailou> >chcuics fur ii hdittnuel Tunnel have 
been those nf Thnuiis de Ciaiiiond and Kaoid-duval 
mhranue j aiunVillktii Low, IVeihnkk lii'imwelk 
I raiicis Lraily^ John Hawkshaw, unrl llrHulew in 
England, 

Tiio experiments near Tiovni* liavc^ kd to the 
beliof tlurt thtre is a cual-hcd utkUt tho Ommiel. 
The Engh-h Channel Tunnel Cuujpanv bad in 
already bwed to a dei*tlt of WoO^f^ct, and 
IJE.jjp^i^ed gmiig down to 19,000 feet with the view 
of Imdmg lilts niiTioral. 

Slimming, Wuxlvm Eluluv, a gietvi Aiueii- 
can rirej\chL»r nnd writer, wan fjorn 7th Auu\ iTMi. 
.yew^pfn-t, iHiodc Jiflaiid. ife graduiLted ut 


Havvtud in 1708, and in 1803 ordained minister 
of a Congregational clmrch m Boston, where liis 
sennons soon becanio famous for their ‘fervour, 
Boleinmfcy, and beauty*’ Though uevoY a Triivi* 
taHau, at first he had CalviuiKfcic leanings, hut 
gradually drifted towajds what is 
now known JIM Uiiitaiianisni, 
altliongh the name itself wa« re¬ 
pugnant to him, and lie ivonhl 
gladly have seen liberal tlieology 
giY)wJri^ nfltiirftlJy oiitv'^irds hoin 
udbhin the cWtcIi heisoU. His 
faiiioita acriiion, preached at tiio 
oviiiiv.ifinii of tire Rev. Jared 
Sparks in 1819, vfts a fearless nncl 
plain definition of the C/nitfivian 
position. It involved liim in con- 
trove Wj a thing -whieh bo natii- 
rally loathed. Tc? fcho end of bis 
life ha preserved a devontly Ciirii?- 
tiaii Imnit, shrinking with Lho 
delicate iiisfciuofc of a pious natiivo 
ficiui everything cold, oue-sided, 
and d(>gniatic, whetlicr Unitarian 
or Trbiitaiian. As late as 1841 


ho ivrotc, ‘I am little of a Unitarian, have llttlo 
svinpatliy with the system of Priestley and Rel- 
Miiani, and stand aloof from all bub bhoae wln> 
strive find pray for clearer light-’ He bad sym¬ 
pathy for social and political as well as nurrjy 
religious progro.s.s, advocated temperance and odn- 
cation, and denounced wax' and slaverj^ with move 
than his accuBbomcA cloipiencc. In 1821 he re¬ 
ceived bile title of B.D. froin Harvard University, 
and next year he visited Europe, and made tlie 
ncciuaiaUmce of fseveraf great English authors, euch 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge, both of whom were 
strongly iinnie&sietl in his favour, Coleridge said 
of liinij *lle has the love of wisdom and the 
wisdom of love.’ Among bis most popiilar works 
wcYchia Emty oji National titendure, Kemurhs oji 
the C/iaracter ami Writinffs of John Milton^ tho 
Chnradcr and Writings of f^nrlon^ his essay oa 
Negro and tJmt on Self cult itrc. Re^yides 

these, he wrote a variety of other esaaya autl 
treatifiOH, all ebavnctcriftcd by vigour, eb^q^uonoe, 
mirc baste, and a loftv t<mG of moral oarncafciiesH, 
lie (lieil October 2, 18*12, at Jkiniin^ton, Vermont, 
His works were coHectuil before his death in 6 vols. 
(Boston, 1841), tn which »i sixth volume was after* 
wards added. The Ameiicnn Unitarian Af-sociabion 
(Huston) has lepiiiited the whole in a single cheap 
voliinio. An bit erecting moinoir of him has hoen 
irnhiinlied bv ins nephew, \YilUaui Henry Cbanuing 
(,'i vols. Boston, 18-^18; new cd. 1880). Tlieie is 
also a siiort Life by Fnttliingliaiu (1SB7), 
ITltlHSOlbS (le OeSteSf long nairatlve poems, 
dealing with Warfare and adventure, which were 
I^opular in France during the middle ages. Gesics^ 
ii'oin the Latin i<ignifieil, tirst, tlie deeds of 
a hero, and secoiully, the account of those deeds; 
the (aniily to which the hero helougetl being spoken 
of Wi gois dc ijcr^tc. One of tJieso poems, and that 
tho greatest of all, was composed in tho lUh 
centtny^riaiiiely, tiie Chanson dc Jiutand, which 
IS treated of in the article Roland. Most of the 
uthyv:i were xu'^^dviced in tho pith and 13lh ceii- 
turic'^, only a few iioenis to wJiich tbo nanio is. 
Btiictl^" applicable having been written after the 
year I3Q0 a.d. Th«y wevo mabdy the work, of 
troHVt^rv^ nnil were carried by wnudering min* 
sti'eis, jongleurs and Jonglcresses, frouj ciintle to 
ca.Htje, and honi town to town. They are distin- 
gmsbod from the hiter Arthurian romances and 
from the Romans d’AvcntiUGs both by thou- lualter 
and their forui, Their subjects are invnrialdy 
taken from FrcncJi Jdfttqry, or from irbat pnaseri 
tLs biwh, and they avc written in veiscs of ten or 
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t^A'olvo syllables, arranged in laisses^ or stanzas of 
inegnlar len£;t]i, tbrougJjont each of irJ)icli the 
saino vliyino or assonance ia repeated. In hts intro- 
ilnotion tt> the Sont/ of Jiohindt M. Gciiin pfiints 
out tliab it is the dGcasyllabic verse of the Chan- 
sons anil nob the AlcNantlniie (a form introduced 
in tho ]3tii century) which is the true epic verse 
in French litemturo. A largo miiiiber of tlieso 
poonia cclobrate tho exploits of the peers of CJwrle- 
lua^Ci and form what ia termed the Carlovingiaii 
cycle, which in chides the tSojiff of Jlola7i(L But 
while tlio author of that poem depicts Charlemagno 
as on the ^vliole a worthy and venerated sovereigiu 
tlie aim of the later wn'fcors is to exalt tlie vassal 
nobles? at the exnomse of the eniporor, who is in¬ 
variably presented in an odious or ridiculous light. 

‘ The great emperor,’ says M, Gdmzez, ' pays for the 
ijiisdeeils of-his feeble successoi-a; the monarchy 
of which lie remains tlio representative has been 
degraded; conseqnenfcl}’^ lie is degraded along with 
it, to the prolifc of the feudal hero who is opposed 
to him.' The principal poems of the Carlovingiaii 
cycle (setting aside tne ^ontf of Bolavd) are Ogiey 
le DanoiSj Itcnaat de Montavhan, Jlaoul de 
Camhmit Jlnoyi dc Bordeintx^ Les SamieSf Boon 
da Mayc}iccj G&ard de and Ihir/ues C'apcf, 

is a typical clianson containing more 
tJiaii 13,000 lines, written |jjr Eainibert of Paris 
in tliG Arst half of tho ISbh century. It tells 
how the vassal noble Ogier, after vninly seeking 
reparation for the death of hifl son, who Ims 
been alain by a son of Charlemagne, is pursued Ijy 
tho emperor into Italy and captured after a heroic 
resistance j; how, saved from death by tho inter- 
vention of Archbishop Turpin, ho lives in con coal¬ 
men b until the ^iaraceim invade France, and the 
emperor is forced to implore iiis aid; hoAV lie yields 
at lost to repeated entroatica, frees tho land from 
the heathen, Tnarries a princess, and Jives happily 
to the end of Ms days. Tho stylo of tho jpoeui 
is clear and vigorous, the characte 2 ^ stand out 
vividly, tho navroUvo intevest is oousideYoblo, nud 
the iiQvo rivets tho sympathy of tho reader. The 
Voi/ayo du C/iavlemagtfc tl uonaUmtmoplCy which 
belongs to tlio same cycle, o/l’ers a strong contrast 
to 0^€i\ It is a mocic-heroic piece, fun of broad 
and extravagant pleasantries, and is rather a long 
fabliau tiian a true Chanson de Geates. Among 
tho other chansons which have come to light, the 
most I'omavkable are Gurin le Lohemhi (ascribed to 
Jean dc Fla^y), which takes us back to the times 
of Cliarles Martel and Pepin, and describes the 
fend botwocn t)io Counts or Metz and tho Counts 
of Boulogne j Anm et A miles, and its sequel Jonr- 
dains de Blaivic'i; Bcrte aiis ymna P/^5, one of tho 
most graceful of all; GCrard de lioussillon ; Fiera- 
hras; AlismnSy which relates the wars of William 
of Orange with the Saracens; and AntiochCy which 
glvos a singularly animated account of the siege 
of Antioch by the erusndora, one of whom is sup¬ 
posed to have written the original version of the 
poem, The last forms one of the series know'n as 
Lc Ghev(dicr an C'y< 7 ue, which is concluded with 
Bciudoniii de Schonn\ 

The Chansons dc Geafccs arc not, strictly speak¬ 
ing, epics, though they are frequently described 
as .such. They are rather bJie mateHal out of 
which a gGnimio epic, such as the Iliad or tho 
Nibehuiffcnlml, luimit liave hcon wroi^lit had a 
gi’oat poet appeared to extract the goUl from tho 
dross and mould—a "sv^ork of art out of this rich muss 
of national legeiirl. There has been a natural 
tendency to overestimate their worth on t)ie part 
of iljose by whom the^* have been exhu^ncfl and 
edited. Their literary merit, liowmver, is incon¬ 
testable, and their historical interest is very great, 
They faithfully reflect the beliefs and customs of the 
ages in whicli tJiey were written j they abound in 


spirited battle-pieces, and contain mot a few passages 
marked by deep and sjjnfdc 2 >atlios. Tiiojr f^lots 
arc somewhat monotonously alike. The strength 
of thetr writers docs nob lie in inveutioUj^ but in 
fresh ami vivid and aonietimes (as iu the picture 
of the Back of tlie abbey in Baoul dc Camhim) 
terribly realistic desciiptiona. Their vemo is Tiy 
no uicans iinmclodious, and their st3de is rich in 
picfczi rasuim and pootical epi t Jiefcs. 

After lying iu neglect for conhirics, the Chan¬ 
sons do (Seates have for tlie fifty ycam been 
asBuluousl^’' studied and brought into notice by a 
band of French and German scholais. Some fifty 
of them are now in print, a mini her of these having 
been edited by tba late il. Paulin Paris, a scholar 
who did more any one else to promote the 
study of this departnieiit of literatiiro. 

Sec Xdon Gniitipr^ii Zes FpopieS Fra^t^^cfisea |2d sd, 
1S78) j the llistoirc JPoStiqueua Oharlcmarfnet by G. Paris 
(181i0)j C. d'H4ricault'a Bssm siiv VOrigine de VFpop^e 
Fran^aise (I^nukfort, IfitJO) j G^iiia's introduotion to tins 
Chanson de Boland (185[)J; the series, Let Anciens 
Ponies de la Prance^ whioh SfiT. Gueasard and Bficliolant 
began to issue in 1858; and Fauriel’s Fpop^e Cheeakr- 
esqne <tit Moyen Aye, 

Oliailt^ in jSIusie, is the name applied to the 
short tunes used in the English Church since tlie 
Re/onnatioii for tiic psalms ead; Jess m’operJy, tJiu 
canticles. The adaptation of the form to the 
Bfcruoture of the paalms Is obvious. Its distan- 
guisbing point is that each .section is composed 
of a reciting note of indefinite Icngtli, accovdlTig 
to the mini her of words sung to it, followed by a 
few notes in regular time, called tho Mediation 
or TerminatioJJ. The times were origin nlJy de¬ 
rived, as the mure iudlcatea, from the Canto 
FeriuOj or Plain Song of the item an Church, also 
called Gregorian Tones, These Gregorian tones 
wove preceded by a still earlier form, the Ambmsian 
Chant, which was the first attempt to syetoinatiso 
tho traditional music of the Christian church, 
carried out by Ambiuse, Bishop of bliUii, in tJze 
4th century. Of this, next to nothing ia now* 
knowm, the etatements of musical historians being 
founded on slender aufclioiifcy, and curioualy at 
variance. If any fragments still remain in the 
services of the liomau Churchj tiioy eannot be 
disfcmgui&hcd from the later Gregorian in\U?ic (see 
Plain Soxa, Intoning), There has been a 
revival iu the present daj^ of the old Gregorian 
chants, winch are all ^single,’ that is, conijiosed 
of only t\vo sections, and atluptcd to a Binglc 
veree, and have the additional feature of an iatro- 
ihictory ‘ intonation' of t\vo no tea before the [irat 
reciting note j but uianv consider these of nifiinly 
aiitiqiiarian iiitci'cst. The double chant,_ adapted 
to a couple of vcmes, and bonce more suitable for 
ftijtipljonal singing, dates frojix the time of the 
Ttestoralion; and in later da^’S there have been 
added quadruple chants. The repertory Jiaa been 
enricliea by almost every EiigliBh composer of the 
Inst tlireo centuries, famous or obscure. Tlui objec¬ 
tionable ' florid ’ style liasnow Jiappily gone out. On 
the subject of * pointing' the psalms—i.c, indicat¬ 
ing the division of the voices to accord with the 
chant, there b? great divei'sity of usage, nud no 
authoritativQ Bystem* The best treatment of 
tlie subjeiifc, theoretic mid practical, fmui vuvioub 
points of view, w'ill be found in llelmoro's Psalter 
^oted anti Flmn Soitgty tlie Cathedral PsallePy and 
Onselej'and A tonic's and Oakcloy's Psalters, The 
practice of chanting is gainijig ground in the Prea- 
ny tei-ian and other churches. 

Chniitenayy & growing western subutb of 
Nantes (q.v.). 

Clmiitlbliih or CnANTABON, a town of Siam^ : 
on a vivor, near the Gulf of Siamconsidgrable' 
importancG os a conimorcial port. Pop, 30^0(K)r • 
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Clmntllly, a tmvu ill the French deiiartment 
of Oi'io, 26 nuiPs of Pann. One of the moat 

in the viciiniO’' ol the niifl 

pic liemlituarters of French horse-racing, it attracts 
immense nnmhers of visitors. jKpnrt from its 
nnlumf licnuti", it is intercstinpf ns the place 
where the (rreat Condc spent the JiL^t twenty yen re 
of liis life in the society of MoHbic, Uoilean, lincine, 
La FonUinej and Hossuet* and where Ilia cook 
killed himpelf, on iho ore anion of o. loyal 
l>ecau^ the 13sj« failed to arrive. inngmficent 
chatean was quilled down at the Fevoliition of 1793, 
hilt was rchinll hy the Due d'Aninalo, wlio hought 
Ivack the estate in 1872< and who in 188G preacnteil 
it to the FreneJi Jiistifiite, with its piiceles.s art 
rnllepions, itsS celehratcd stnhlea for 2^ lioi-sesj and 
its inth-centin’v * Petit Clifiteftii/ one of the Imesfc 
^lechu^na of lt^uai^«=».atvee avchitcctiivc in France, 
Tile ground.^*, park* and forest^ GOTjO acres in area, 
are of great beauty—tnily a princely gift, its 
value nearly £2,000,^100, The jiianufaGUive of silk 
pillow-lace, or blonde^ so famous in the 18tli cen- 
t}in\ aii hut extiuct. P<?p- {1886)4139, 

Chan trey, ISm Fkanci« Lkcatt, an eminent 
English sculptor, waa Imi-n at Joidanthoryie, in 
Derli^’i*hire, on 7tii April 17«1 {not 1732, as has heoii 
generaf/y paid/, ffw/aClier, who was a carpenter, j 
and rented a.^nnll farm, died wlion Cliaiitrcy was 
only twelve years of t^c, lea\\ng the mother In ' 
narrow circumstance^. Tiic hoy was in 1797 appren¬ 
ticed forsev'en years to rt carver and gii Jer in Sheffield 
called lUinsay, It wils in these humble cimiiti- 
Btancea that Clmiitrey ncmiired the nidiments of ni t. 
He hegan to model in clay ami to draw portmits 
and Mndseapes hi pencil, "ffis edhrts were encour* 
aged by J. K. Smith, the mcxzotmt cngiaver ; he 
acnuiiod somo local celebrity os a portrait; painter, 
and in 1S02 Mas enabled to cancel his indGntiires 
With Kamt^ay. Soon aftenvnrda lie came toLoiuion, 
and fitwilied fov a fehort time in the bcWIs of the 
lioyal Awlemy, enijdoying himself also in wood- 
carving. In 1805 lie I'cceivcd his first cuiiimission 
for a marble hutvt, that of the Itev. J. Wilkiofton, 
for the parish elmrch, Slieifield. This wnjK followed 
h^ coiiitniirHionH for colossal himta of adniirals for 
Greenwich ITo^jpital; and hnving In 1807 married a 
\rith some property, liis early s<niggles were 
over. Ill 1808 ]ie was sLioce.^sful in tlie conaietition 
mr the istatuG of George III. for Gulhlliutl, an«l 
during the reat of his life he wnn largely employed 
on works flf p<wtrftitwre!. The feaUircH of the most 
celobnitefl men of hia time were tranceriboil hr his 
chisel, and it was in this clftss of severely realistic 
>.vciTk tbal be most wmiuiTn\y excelled; tlmtigb 
prohahly Jfis ^noat uidely known statue-groiin is 
tlmt of file ‘Sleeping Children’ in Lichfiold 
(-atliedral, a subject—its design has heeii attrih. 
nted, ill error, to Flaxman—m which the lenl 
and the ideal .%eciti to ineet and blend. His busts 
include ffioJ^e of daiiia-s VriUt, ^Vonlswortli, and the 
two Very celeUrate^l Ucadn of Bir W. Scott, whieU 
he executed in 18*20 and IK2S. Among \\\^ ntatnes 

flLt"!"' Afalcoini 

^837/, hrancis Homer, li illiaiu Pitt. George 
?ma the Duke of AVeblngton; wbiic his 
head of Satan and his ‘Plenty’ designsfni Shenf 
House. She/heM, PL ' Z’enelope ’ jit Woburn 
are exanipK-^s of his rare trenfinenfc of idr-al mui 
imiigiijativc subject In 1810 Chnntioy was 
cecuMaa Associate, fn 1S18 a Alemher of (he 

wlr knighted by 

V illiam II,. Ath\n< unmngham, tiieiioet, wa.'^ hi% 
supcriutciuleut of works from iHU 
death, 2Jtb Xovemher 
acquired by the practice of Iiih 
J amt bc(nieathod to 

H e %al Aeadciiiy. lath liferent to fiis widow ; 
^riio died in I87i>, n r^iim yielding about £3000 


I annually, of which the ]jrasiclenb was to receive 
I £300 and the socvetavy £50, and the vest was to he 
I devGte<l to the jmrehawe of works of art execntGil 
in Great Britain. Many national ncqiusiUons have 
I already heen inatlo by means of bbiH * Cliantrey 
Fuiid.*^ See John iloUantVs Menioviah of C/iantrey 
(mi). 

CHiantpy {i*Y. chanteric^ fvouic/mnter, *to Bing’), 
a term applied alike to endowments or bene Pices 
I to provide for the chan ting of mosses, and to the 
chapelB in which siicli masses are edebrated. These 
endowments were eomnionly made in the form of 
(estamentary bequests, the object being to insure 
the erection of ii chapel near oj’ over the spot ivlicro 
tliG testator was buried, and to remunerate the 
priests for saying masses in it for the repose of lus 
wuih or of the souls of others named in Jiis wilL 
Many sneb diantiy chapels ave still to be seen In 
Knglish parifili clinieliefli but tliey were more 
coiiiinoii in nliloys and lunnafltic establlshTneiits, in 
wliich It was deemed a privilege to be buried, and 
M’liere some sucli niroriiig to the brotherhood was in 
a nicnsure the price of BCpnltiu'c. Tliese chapels, 
which liave gene rally the tomb of the founder in 
the middle of them, are separated from tl\e aisles 
or nave of the cluiicli by apeti ecrocii-work. Some¬ 
times, again, tliey arc separate orections, project- 
iiigfrom the cliurcli externally; but in catlicilrnla 
anil the larger cbiirriies they are generaBy con¬ 
structed will lilt the church, often hotveen tlie 
piera. Many chantries are lavislily enriched, witli 
sculpture and tvoeevy of all clcscvipbious, and soiuo 
of tlieni are adorned ydtli cildine: and naiutinr?. 


of tlieni are adorned ydtli gilding and 
Clianzy, A>"toine Eugene Alpreu, French 
general, born at Nouarfc (Ardennes), IStli March 
1823, entered the artilleiy as a private, received a 
coinimssion in the Zouaves in 1841, and served 
aJnmsfc iimntonuptedly in AUiea till 1870. After 
the vevolntion of the 4th September the Govevn- 
ment of National Defence appointcxl him a general 
of division J in Deceinher ho was placed at the Jiend 
of the second Amiy of tl»e Loire, and insisted the 
invaderfi inch by inoli witli a .stubborn valour that 
won the respect of the Germans and tlie conlidence 
of couiitvyinen, and which found a litting close 
ni the great six days’ couHict about Le Jfaufj. 
He was elected to the National Asscmldy, and 
narrowly cseapnil being shot by the Coumniaists 
in 1S7L In 1873-79 he was goveriiov-geiieral of 
Algeria. Chasen a life .senator in 1875, he was 
put forward for the presidency in 1879. lie waa 
ambassador at St Petersburg in 1879-81, and after- 
wards comuiaaded the Gtlr army covp?i at Oheilam, 

I whore he die<l fiuddenly, 4th January 1883, See 
Ghuquet, Ze Ghi^ral Chuizy (l^U). 

Cdiaos signified, in tlio ancient cosmf)gonie.s, 
tJiat vacant infinite sjjacc out of wdiicb sjji-ang all 
tJungs that exist. Some poets make it the .si/jxrlo 
oi'igimil liQurce of all; others mention along witli it 
itLca, rartaios, and Evos. By some also only tha 
rougii outliucft of heaven wul earth were aii)u) 0 Hetl 
to hm-e prorooded from Cliao.s, while the orwnj.sft- 
tioii and pcifeciing of all tilings was fcjic work of 
i'^vo?4. htih later cohniogoni.sts, such an Ovid 
represent it as that confused, sliapoloss mass out 
of wlueli the universe was formed into a 
or harmonious order. Hesiod uuikeB Ghaoa thi 
mo her of Erebus and Nox. In Gen. i, 1-2, after 
^»(hI cieated heaven aiul earth, tho earth wo^ vet 
>wiste and vmd va^bdAtih clarlcnes;# ivajs 
won tlie face of the dceo' [lehom, the Chahleo 
Sou Adam akd Eye. 

Oliflpalft* n lake of Mexico, on the high , 
plateau^ of Jalisco, feutimmded by steep, hare I 
mountanis. It boa an estimated area of 1300 

tWiV’ islanda, and is tmvei-secl by 

the Hio Grande de Santiago. ^ 
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€hax>-boo]CS fU'e little stitchetl tracts written 
for tlio people, ami sold by cha 2 )men, or travelling 
Ijedlavs, wnose representative Antolvciis is so 
vividly broii"lib before our eyes by Shakespeare in 
Wint\iv'& Talc. The literary Wtarea of the ciuipinuij 
were niosbly ballads or other broadhides, but he also 
dealt in these stitched booklets. Popular Jitera- 
til re lias naturally become scarce on account of the 
vicissitudes to which it is subject, and few of the 
older chap-books exist at tlie present day. Samuel 
Pe^ivs collected some of coiisiderahlc interest wliicli 
he boHird in small quarto vohtiiies and lettered 
Vnlgaria. BcsuIqs those he left four volumes of 
chap-books of a smaller size which he lettered 
MtvHmaiiSy Penny Witiicimut Penni/ Com- 
pUments and Fenny Goellhicsses. The siiinl) quarto 
chap-books are the descendants of the hlack-letter 
tracts of IVynkyn de W’^orde, Copland, and otlier 
famon.9 printers, and u-ere jn’ohaWy bought from 
booksellers as well as from chapmen, with the 
18til centurv came in a much infenor class of 
liberatnvo, which was printed in a smaller size, and 
forms the hulk of what is knowii to us now in 
collections of chap*books. These tracts Aveve 

Ijrintedlavgely in Aldermary CImrehyavd, and after¬ 
words in Bow Churchyard, ns well as ntNorthamp¬ 
ton, York, Neweastlc on-Tyne, ytokesley, IVaning- 
ton, Liveiqmol. llanhnry, Aylesbury, Durlmni, 
Dinningliam, Wolverhampton, Coventry, AYhite- 
haven, Carlisle, Worcestor, Penrith, Cirencester, 
&c., in England j at Edinhuiigli, Glasgow, Pal kirk. 
Paisley, Duinfiies, Kihnarnockt Stirling, &c., in 
Scotland; and at Dublin. As ballade are frequently 
reduced versions of romances, so chap-books usually 
contain vulgansed versions or popular stories. Tlie 
subjects of the chap-hooks are very various; first 
and foremost are the pojiular laics, such as 
Vfdentine and OreoUt Forlunatn^^ Jtenna^'d the 
Jaek and the GiantSf Patient Grissety Tom Thumb, 
and Tom IHclcathrift; then come the lives of 
heroes, historical abridgments, travels, religious 
treatises, and abstiacts of popular hooka like 
Fobinson Ch'usoe and Don Qui-xoie. Besides these 
tliere are the more modern inventions of hack 
wnteju Dongal Graliam (172*1-1779), hollman to 
the city of Glasgow, was a popular writer who is 
flUjiposed to liave done much to give a special 
character to Scottish chap-hook literature. Mother- 
well Inis styled him ‘ the vulgar Juvenal of his 
age.* His work^j were z’eprinted at Glasgoiv in 
2 vols, in 1833. 

The chap-hooks of the 17ih century are valuable 
as illustrations of manners; but little is to be 
learned from those of the 18th century, wJiich are 
altogether of an inferior character- An instance 
of this may be taken from the story of Dick 
WJiittington. The earliest version or this tale 
which has conic down to ns is a small quarto tract 
entitled * Tlie Famous and Kemarkahle History of 
Sir Hichard Whittington, three times Lord Mayor 
of London, who lived in the time of King Henry 
the Fifth in the year 1419, with all the remarkable 
passages, and things of note, which liappencd in Ins 
time; with liis Life and Death.’ It is without a 
date, hut was iirobably piihliaheil about 1670, In 
this the liistorieal cliaracter of the subject is fairly 
kept up, although the dates aro somewhat mixed, 
and to this the widespread folk-talc of the cab is 
added, In the later chap-liook versions tlie histori¬ 
cal incidents arc ruthlessly cut down, and the ficti¬ 
tious ones amplified. The threo chief points of the 
story aro (1) tlie poor imvcntage of theliero, (2) his 
change of mind at Higligato lull by reason of bear¬ 
ing Bow Bells, and (3) his good forfiiiiic arising 
from tlie sale of his cab. Now these are all equally 
untrue as referj'ing to the historical Whittington, 
and tlie second is atiparently an invention oT the 
10th century, In the 17tli-centiiry story we learn 


that Whittington set out before daybreak on All- 
Hallows’ Day, and before he got as "far as Ihmliill 
he lienrd Bow Bella xing out, Holloway replaced 
Buiihill in the later versions, and hence‘aiose the 
myth connected Avith Whittington Stone on Higli- 
gate Hill. 

Hannah Mores Bopagitoiy Tracts, and after¬ 
wards the ijuhlications of the Useful Knowledge 
Society, Chaiiihera’s Misceiktiig of Tracts^ and the 
growth of cheap magazine.s, gicatly reduced the 
popularity of chap-books; but Catnacli, a London 
printer, ke^jfc up the supply in the early norfion of 
the 19bh century, ancf even now clmp-booka are 
.still produced in Enidaml and elsewhere. 

The influence of cliap'books can no^'er have been 
very great in Britain from the inferiority of tiicir 
literary character. This has nob been the case in 
other countries, and !RIr Wentworth Wehater has 
discovered the curious fact that the Pastorales or 
Ba.snuc drainas their oiigin to the clmxi-hooks 
hawked about Ihe country (see article Basi^U'es). 
A valuable and sfeandard work on tlie chap-books of 
France was nuhlished in 1854, entitled lltstoire des 
Lioi'cs Popinams, ou de la Liitivalurc. dn Colport- 
age, by M, Ch. Kisard; but little has heen done in 
linglaijd for this class of literature. Mi* J. 0- 
HaTli well'Phil lipi)s pniited in 1849 Noikee of 
Fugtike Tracts and Chap^ Boohs and Desenptive 
Notices of Pomilar English Jlistoiies; Mr Jolin 
Ashton published in 1882 a useful ^i^ork on Ciiap- 
boohs of the Eighteenth Centunj; and five of the 
moat interesting of the old chm^-books have been 
reprinted (1885) by the Villon Societv, with intro¬ 
ductions by ;Mr Goiiime and Mr H, 'D. Wheatley. 
For German chap-books, the reader should consult 
fCarf Sfmrock, Dk deutschm Folhshiichcr (55 parts, 
Berlin and Frankfort, 1839-07), and Gotthard 
Oswald Marbflch, AUdetdsche VolhshikJiey (44 vols. 
Leip. 1838*-47). 

Chapel (through Fr. imni a lato Latin mpdla, 
which, according to Brncliet, already in the 7lh 
century had the sciiae of a chapel, bub earlier meant 
the smlctuaiy in which was preserved the cappa or 
cope of St Martin, and was next expand biI tn mean 
any sanctuary coiitaiiiing relics). TJie term now 
signifioB a building erected for the purposes of 
public worship, bnfc not possessing tJmfull privileges 
and characteristics of a cliurcli. In this sense all 
places of w'omliip erected by dissenters arc now 
called chapels in England, and the term is also 
applied to HUiijjlementavv jdaecs of worship, even 
though in connectwn with the e.stahl 2 .<?hed churcli— 
such ns parochial chapels, chapels of case, free 
chapels, and the like. In form or times it was 
applied either to a domestic oratory, or to a place 
or worship erected by a jnivatc Individual or a 
body corporate. • In tlie latter sense we speak of 
chapels in colleges. But its earliest signilica- 
tion was that of a seimmte creetioji, citJior within 
or attached to a largo cliurcli or cathedral, Bcpar- 
ately dedicated, and devoted to sjiccial BeiTiceH 
(SCO Chaxtry)- Chanels Imd no Ijuiyiiig-ground 
attached to them, aiicl the eaci'aineTit of baptism 
was not us uall}’^ ftdiii inis tercel in them.—The name 
is also given to a jirintcr’a workshop, hence to a 
union of the work men in a printing-ollice—said to 
he so applied because Caxton set u^j his press in a 
chapel at Westminster. 

Oliapclnin, Jean, a somewhat curious fignro 
in the gallery of French authora, was born in 1695, 
and died in J674. Ho was a learned, indirntrioua 
Avritcr, Avho passed for a .time as a poet, and 
accepted as tlic dominant authority in the woild of 
French Iccteis between the literary diefcatorahips of 
Maliiorbe and of Boileau. He produced one of the 
abortive epics Avliicli it was the fashion to wnte , 
during the regency of Mazami, This work, the 
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rtniclh'f fleftlt ^\nii tl»o stoiT of Joan of xVic, in 
twciity-funr b(M»Ky, IN apjjcaraiice covercil its 
ttntlior >\itli I'iilioule, Chaiiclaiii wa-^ gibl>»-'tctl in 
the f^atircrf of Tloileau, and tlie critic'rf severity 
\va,4 in thiti cofrc aniplv' jiistilied hy the thiUncsH 
and mvjtesnne absurdities of the ^voik ^vh\ch he 
ftttackf'fl. Liiapelain also wrote a nninher of oiles, 
one of ^^lJich, cooiODsed in Jiononr of Cardinal 
Jtichelieii, is not nitlirmt niciit. An eilition of 
uirfc of tlie Pficefic {\ vol, folit)) was ]ml>lisliOil in 
The laftt twelve hooks still reniaiu in luaiiu- 
i^cript in the rUMiotii^rjiio lin]>drial<2. 

Chtlitel KoyJlIi in Eut'lancl, consists fif a dean, 
huh'dcaii, forty.ci^lib dmiilftins, ten priests in 
nnlinaiy, anti a mniierons lay choir, styled j^entle- 
mcii of the chapel, with a clerk of the closet, svnd 
deputy-clerks of tlie closet, and an ort^anfst. The 
clinpldiii’s duty U jireaeliiiifi, a certain iminher 
appiinted heforehand to lake duty each 
nioiitli of the year; the liturgical ofHcea arc iier' 
i'onaed hy the dean, siib-dean, luul priests in 
ordinary. ’ TJie estahlishinont is huiinrl to attend 
the sovereign wherever the conrfc happens t«j he; 
hut in fact the services of the chaji-el are^Cfnilined 
to Lonilmi—foniierly to the chapel at AVhiteliall, 
desli nved hy lire after the Itestoration, more 
rcneiilly to the sniall oratory in St Janies’s Palace. 
The caiiliesfc records concerning the Clmj)cl Iloyal 
date from the reign of Edward IV. 

The CHArEL UovaI/OF Scotland lyas nn ancient 
fouiidathiii originalIv located in Stirling Castle, 
founded by Alexundev I., and liberally endowed 
hv his succcs.'^oi'i^. In the reign of Queen Mary the 
Cliapel Royal waa tran^^ferved to Holyvood lloiiae. 
After the Heformatioii * tJie inhuster of the king’s 
ImuaclioUP conducted service in it, and the cliapcl 
wof? used OH their parish church hy the people of 
tho Ciiiiongate, It was endowed witli the teiiids 
of various cluuclien, and the revenues of the ahbey 
of Dnndrennan. Xhiring tlie period of Ejuseopal 
church government the Chapel Royal of llolyrood 
was* piC'jldeil over l>y a dean, generally one of the 
jdsli(i]is, and served by a nniiilier of chapbiiiis (see 
HoLYDonnt After the Revoliitioii the revenues 
of^ the Chapel Royal were bestowed on variou.s 
niini'itferrt and chnplains. In accordance witli the 
re [Wirt of the University Coim!\i>si<m issued in 
1803 the whole revenues Jiavo latterly htion taken 
to augment the income of several professors of 
divinity, among whoto _they are divided. The 
pr&'iont Dean of the Onlcr of the Thistle is 
appointed hy his coniniis^ion fT4)iii the cioavii the 
iJcau Ml the Chapel Royal of Scotland. Tlie other 
inenilierH of iliocliripel are the chaplains in ordinary, 
fciv. ill m\u\l>er, who are ap))oinled during tfie 
plcosuse of the croMii. ^ Xeitlier the dean nor the 
cljapIiiinH rccciv'o any of the revenues of tjie Chapel 
Roynl, which have been all ilisposotj of in the 
manner siah^il, and tbeIrduticH are purely honorary. 

ITiupcroih a hood or cap worn hy knights of 
the fhuter. Such it hood was at one tiiiio in general 
lUGj hut was latterly appropriated to tloctors and 
licentiates in college,^. A perj^on who acts as a 
guide and protector to a lady at public place.s ia 
called a cluipei'Mii, pvvrhahly fvoin thN pavticnlaY 
niece of die>s having been used on .such occasions. 
The name w as alho applied to devices which were 
placed on Iho heads of Iidiscs at poniijous funerals. 

Cliftplaiil* onginallv an ercle.-iastic who accom¬ 
panied an avnw, and cairied the relic:-' nf tlio patron ' 
saint (see Chai‘T-:l). It now f.ignTlles a clergvinftn 
eniployc-d to ofliciateat conit, in the lioiifrelulhl <if 
a Tiohh-inan ru* hjshf4p, in prinjns, willi troops, and 
on l/oanl !=«h'ip- Siieh olficials appear first in the 
palaots of the IlyxaiUmo cunicvovs. Kor the roval 
clmphliis ill Bntaiu. 8ce CiiArKL Royal, tor 
pnson and wsirkhouse cl in plains, fee PlllsoN, PooK. 


An An^tv Chaplain, in Britain, is a clergymau 
not having ebarge of a parish, especially cojii- 
iiiissioiied to do dnfcy with troops. I'lio olTiee, 
w'hicb 1ms existed for many years, was at one 
time regarded as a saleable pcrf|uisitej bub the 
system was reorganised and improved in 17116. 
Tim Clmnlains’ Depnrtinciit, a branch of the 
Militaiy Deparfciuent of the War OJlicc, consists 
of a Chaplain-general, ranking as inajor-gGnoral * 
IG Chaplains to the Forces of the iirsb class, 
ranking as colonels; 10 of the second class, 
ranking as lieutenant-colonels; 18 of the third 
class, ranking as majors; and So of ilio fourth 
elap,-<, ranking as captains. Of these, 13 are Roman 
Catholic and 6 Presbyterian. Tlieir pay, which in 
tiie fourth class is 10s. a day, rises to ‘22s. 6d, in 
the highest rank, the chuplain-gcneral receivings 
.£1000 a year, ChaplniiKs are sent on active service 
with the troops, and in peace are allotted to tho 
various militaiy .stations. TJieir duties are to con¬ 
duct divine service in camp or hiirracks, oliiciatc afc 
burials, bantisjus, and churchiiigs, visit tho hospital 
and bannck-roonis, give religious iTistriietioii in the 
schools, and gcuevaUy tvoab the soldiers and their 
families as though they were their imriBlnonors. 
ANTiere ibe numher of troops is small, tlic parisl^ 
clergyman is appointed acting chaplain, performs 
these duties, and receives head-money. Soldiers 
who do not belong to tho Church of Ln^land are 
inarched to tlie nearest place of worship belongiiig 
to their denomination, and head-nioiiey is granted 
to tho mmstcr in cliavge. In tho Umted Slatea- 
army, regimental chnplaius and post-chaplains may 
he of any of the regular denominations. They 
mostly have tho rank of captain. 

Xavy Chaplain. Every large ship in comm is- 
sioi\ bos a chaplain. The Navy EHtimateft provide 
for above 100 commifi.^ioned cliapJains, at stipends 
varying from £219 to £401 per anriuni. 'I’lie Chap¬ 
lain of the Fleet has an income (witli allownnce.s) 
of £7o0 a year. TJic chaplains perform divine 
service at stated times on ship board, visit the aide 
sailoiH, and ns-'iafc in maintaining moral discipline 
aiiioiig the Clew. The estimates of 1887-8S included 
also £3400 for ‘ allowances to ministers of religion,^ 
hesido.'; the walftiiea of cliaplaiiis. In the United 
States navy, chaplains on tho active list are of 
various relative raiikH, from that of lieutenant to 
that of captaln- 

4'liap]iiail> a trader, hut populai-ly applied in a 
Jiiore limited sense to a dealer in small articles, 
who travel as a pedlav ov attends ^navkets. Ovw 
familiar t7/«n, ^a felloAv,’is a mere sliorteniiig of 
tlic name, wliicli isileiivcd froiii A.S. cctq), ^ trade,* 
seen in CAc«/j.sklo, EasU-Acry?, and in cognate form 
in th/jf all agon. See CliAp-nooK. 

dinpiiiail, GKOiiCiii:, dvaiiiatNb and translator of 
Ifoiner, was born near II itch in, Hertfordshire, abmib 
ir>59. He i.s anppo.scd to have studied at Oxford 
University, and to have aftcjAvards proceeded to 
Cambridge, Fruiii a passage in his earliest poem, 
The Shmlu}f^ o/Kif/ht 11594), it has boon soinewdiab 
hastily inferred that he served as a voliiiiteor under 
Sir Fjaueis Veve iu the X^ctlierlamls. To Latvi-eiice 
Koyiid.s’s Juc/ulioii uf the Second Voycujc io Qviami 
(1500) lie prolixed u .spirited poem, De Gniann, 
EincMm. IIis eavliest extuut play, The 
Blhid Ikytjitr of Alexandria^ which has" little 
merit, hut was very popular, was produced in 
February 1595-90, niul printed iu 1598. The excel¬ 
lent comedy, xill FoolSi printed in 1605, was pvob- 
.'ihly produced in 1599; and about this time he 
wrote otlior plays, which liave peikshed. In 1508 
ho eoEijdeted iMariowc's unfiniahcd poem, Hero and 
Lmmhr. The firat of his Homeric translations- 
u'as Seven Books of ihc Iliads of Homer (1608). Ib 
is a transhition of hnoks i. ii. vii.-xi.j and m 
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written in rliyiiieil vqvaoh of fourteen syllables. The 
dedicatory epistle to the Earl of Essex admirably 
illiistvate.^ the writers dignified temper. Jjater in 
1508 he publislicd Achillea' iihiddy translated from 
the eigliteentli book of the IliaiL In this irauHla- 
tion lie used rhymed verftes of ton syllablca, the 
metro that he, afterwards employed in hia remler- 
ing of tho OclyssGij, It was not until 1610 or there¬ 
abouts that he jliiblisiied Homery Prince of Fvets: 
treoishded accordiuff to Ike OrceJee in tivelve Boohes 
of hU Ilkuhy with a line dedicatory epistle in verso 
to Prince Henry. The coinplcte transliition of The 
Iliadfi of Homery Prince of PodSy in rliyined verses 
of fourteen syllables, appeared in I OIL In the 
Preface to the Reader he states that the last twelve 
hooks had hecn translated in lo.ss than fifteen 
weeks. Having finislicd the JUady he sot to work 
on^tJm Oihjmyy and in JCIO appeai’od The Whole 
Work^ of Homer y Prince of Pods y in his Iliads and 
Odysscysy which was followed (about 1024) by The 
VrowneofetU Ilomer^s WoiPcsy Batmekomi/omachiat 
or the Baltaih of Froffs and Mice: Ilis lltjmns and 
JSjngrams. In spite of all harshnesses, olWurities, 
and'conceits, Cliapiiian'a translation of Ffoinerisa 
nohlo achievcinont. He was not a \>roff>mid scholar, 
and has often missed the sense where a schoolboy 
could set him right. Rut the work is iiuitinct with 
life, full of heat and energy. By Ida contemporaries 
—Jo 27 Son, I)j'ayfco?j, Daniel, and the ro.sfc—it was 
applauded, and in later days it has never lacked 
adnurem Pope ackimwlodged iU merits; C'ole- 
ridge declared that it was sucJi a poem as Homer 
might have written if he had lived in England in 
tho^ lime of Elizabeth j Irumb admired it enthusi* 
astically ] and ICoats wrote a famous sonnet in its 
praise. Wliilo lie was busy with his Homerie 
Jahoursj Chapman was also writing for the ata|,^e. 
He ioiued Joiisou and i\rarsfcon in the cmnnnsition 
of }i!asiivard Ho (1C05), and in 1600 published a 
gi'acefiil coined}^, Ihe bentlenuoi Usher, In 1007 
appeared B\my d^Ainlois: a Truaedie ; and The 
Jievtnge of JJussij d^Ambois followed in 1013. 
Tliese tia^dies contain iiiiigIi in articulate bombast 
intermingled with exalted pootiy. Heavy and un- 
draniatic though they were, they hold the stage for 
many yGal's by reason of their iinpassioDcd earnest¬ 
ness, Two other tragedies, The Conspiracie and 
Tragcdie ofCharlcSy Duke of Byron (160S), are also 
undraiuatfe, hut abound in line poetry. Lamb was 
of opinion that of all the Elizahothau dramatists 
Chapman came ncarast to SJmkospearo ‘in tlie 
descriptive and diiliictie, in passages wliich arc 
les.s purely dramatic.* (Jhapmaids other plays arc 
'The May Day (1611), The Widow's Tears (1612), 
and Cwsar and Pommy (1631). T^YO posthii- 
mouB tragedies, piibUbued in 1654, Alxdionsm and 
llemige for Honom\ bear Ms name, hut tlieir 
authorship is uncertain. The Bally a comedy, and 
The Tragedic of Cluibol published in 1630 as 
the joint work of Chapman and Shirley. Among 
Cliapmail’s non-dramatic works are Enthymitc 
JRiQdns (1609), PeUarch's Scren Pcmfcntiull 
Psalmcs (16P2), The Divine Poem of Muswm 
(1616), and The Ocorgicls of Hesiod (1618). 
C'iiapiiiau died in tim parish of' St (filGs’fi in the 
Eiokls, 12tli May 1034. Wood describes him ‘as a 
peuson of reverend aspect, religious and temperate, 
(inalities rarely meeting in a poet.' A complote 
edition of Chapin aids works in 3 yoIb., with an 
essay by A. C. Swinburne, appeared in 1873-76. 

CliapoilC) Hesteh, anihoTcss, daughter of 
Thomas Mu Iso, was horn at Twywell, North amp- 
toiisliiic, 27th October 1727. She wrote a sliort 
romance in her tenth year, and after her inobher’s 
death her aibention was divided hotwoon liou&e- 
hold duties and the stiuly of Eronch, Italian, 
Latin, inusio, and drawing. She wrote for the 
Bainhlcr (No, 10), Adventurery and Genihmcui's 
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MagadnCy niid soon becatne known to a literaiy 
circle, including Riclmrdson j but she is now cliieliy 
reniemhcred hy her Letters on the Imiyvovcimni 
of ike Mind {1772), which went tbtougli many 
editions. She married an attorney in 1760, hut 
next year ^vas left a widow; ulie hcuself died at 
Hadley, 25b)i December 1801, Beoher ^yorhs^\i^^l 
Lifc(4vols. 1807). 

CUapped Hands* a form of inflammation nf 
the fikiji of tlic back or the hands cliaractomed by 
ahnonnal drynesa and rouglmcs.s witli the fovnm- 
tion of cracKs or fissnves. It is caused by ex¬ 
posure to cold, and can generally ho prevented or 
cured hy carefully drying the Jminis after they 
are washed, and applying glyceriao, vaseline, or 
other simple ointincnl. The hand.s should also be 
protected in cold weather by warm gloves, 

Cliaiipell, 'Willi.AM, F.B.A., tlie author of 
tbe moat learned work on ancient English nnisic, 
was born November 20, 1809, JI(jsb of liislife he 
lived in London, wheio he -svas Tor some yearn a 
member of a groat music publishing house. His 
first ^ woi'lc of imnfn’tnncc n-as A Collection of 
Hcdional English Airsy consisting of Ancient 
Song^ Balhtdy and Dance Times (2 vols. [1838-40]}. 
This n'oi'k, which c<j?ttained 245 ultimately 
grew" into the greater and entirely rewritten work, 
containing over 400 airs, re-harmonised on a con¬ 
sistent plan by Macfarren, Pujmlar Music of 
the Olden Time; a Colkciion of A?icient Songsy 
BidludSy and Dance 2'itneSy iliustralive of the 
National Music of England (2 vols. [1855-59]). 
Tho first volume, itself containing 200 airs, forma 
a complete collection of Englisli aiis, so far as 
known, doivn to the reign of Charles I.; the 
second is rather a sclccitony containing, ho>vever, 
all the more iiiteresting or i« 2 ]/ortant aiz's of kfcer 
date, Mr Chappell took a principal part in the 
foundation in 1840 of the Musical Antimiariau 
Socioty and the Percy Society, and edited some 
of Dowlnnd’a songs for the former and several 
rare collections for tho latter. He published a 
few jiapei'H in the Archwolugidy contiilniteil in¬ 
valuable notes to Hales and Fumivairs reprint 
of the Percy Folio AIK (1867-68), and annofated 
the Ih'st three voluines (1369-70) of the Ballad 
Society edition of The Jto^hurghc Ballads (con¬ 
tinued by his friend Mr Ebswortii). Chajipell 
published in 1874 tho fiint vohinio of a Ihstory 
of Musk. He died in London, 20t]i August 1888. 

Oliapra), a towui in Bengal, on the Gogra, I 
mile above its conlluence 'witfi the Ganges. It is 
capital of the district of Baran. Pop. (1881) 51,070. 

Oliaptali dEAN Antoixe, Comte pe Ciiante- 
LOur, French statesman, and chemist, was bora 
at Ncigarefc, Lozfere, -Hh June 17»56, aud studied at 
Montpellier, where iu 1781 tho states of Langue¬ 
doc founded for him a chair of Ghemistry. A con¬ 
siderable fortune left liim hy his uncle lie devoted 
to the establish men t of works for the nianufncture 
of mineral acids, alum, soda, &c. He was made a 
member of the Institute in 1798, and in 1800 Min¬ 
ister of tho Interior. Ho resigned in 1804, but iu 
1811 waa iiinde n count by the emperor. During 
the Hmidved Days ho was a minister of state and 
director of comiiierce and inamifactnros ; after the 
Restoration he uithdi-ew into private life, but wna 
admitted to the clinniher of peers by Louin XVIII. 
in 1810, He died in Paris, 30tli July 1832. 

Cliaptcr* See BiijLU, Vol. II, p. 126. 

CliapteiMioilBC (Fri sails capitulairc^ the 
biiihliiigiii u'bicb tho monks and cnnoii.sof monastic 
C»tabli.s7nnents, and the dean and prebendaries 
of cathedral ami collegiate clnirclies, meet for the 
inanagoinenfc of the afmim of their order or society" 

(aec' Cati (edu al ), Ch apte r-hmisG.s frequently 
mbit the most elaborate areliiteetui'al adorhnmnbj 
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aw, fnr oxampfo, llirise of Vnrki S'outliwel/, an<I 
NY cl U, T1 le on iia\ stai I'cmain 

at York, aiul are l)^ ex^jui^iiuj Ijcaiity. On tUc wall^ 
or that of NVe.stKiiJiatcr tJie 
heen ^l^!^covo^etL Cliapter-liouses are of viinouri 
fonu^; tUo^'-'C at Y’ork a«i«l We^^tinmstci' are 
octrtj^onal; tlio.'ie at Oxford, lixutcr, Cniiterhury, 



Cliaptor-hottsc, York. 

Gloucester, &c, are parallebirrains; LlchllcM b an 
obioug octagon: liiticoln, a riccagon; ancl SVorcea- 
ter a circle, In France the ehapter-lioiiHc b gener- 
aify snuaie. They me al^vays contiguous to the 
chnrca, and are not g^inendly placed the west 
of the trail septf;. TJiey sonic tiroes open into the 
churefi, or are erttereff hy a iJiussage, hut are more 
Ueriuently in connection \ntlj the elni'itciy. In 
^me instance.*^ there arc arches or ArindowK hetween 
the chapter-Iioiise iim\ the cloisters to enable those 
^taii<Iiii<^ in the latter to lioar AvJiafc goes on iu the 
Qiiapter- liou4«e. xV seat ou a ra.l«evl ateo Renev- 
ally runs lonnil the apartment. Chanter-houses 
vere nficn m of Rep u It lire, ami havti 
^mietitneri crypts under them, as at NVellti and 
\V rstnnnfiler, 

Chm)iirfcj)Cf, a rock 2 oiiles ,S\V. o/ tf,B eitv 
«• Iwislit „( 150 feet, mA 
O.vwne.1 l.y a Ctotlu, \vUkli ^Yjvs creotwl bv tVie 
.SiiaiiL^U vicewy in 1785 (in tlie >ite of tlio r.nlace of 

JiorJte2Uf]i,a. ' 

CUar. a See Civ.uau 
Cliafn. 'Hie ClmracoiL- or Stonevnrt.s are a 
«i)aH KM« 2 . of coHinirifi (ojuatie i.larits roui.,) orrnv- 
WKiri iw^e to ft-; or even covc.nnjj; lau-o cM)?iii.-t‘s 

™ n.e botUmiH of fre4Mvalor>,7,.K UnA hUIi.w 
hkc- lirackl^Il nr even Mlt-iralor J«i'WOTY, Ac., nml 
ofn^tmli t^n;sv^tt•IOllt)l• iHwition liius nnaeijtnui fliu 

Tlio early lH,t|ir,i»ts w,i), k. ),.„i 

as firn.'ietaiis (Biuisefmii) 
In 1.1!> \ All nnt j.roiiosed for tlicin aM!|jamlQ wniw 

10 uow.l Hh-ih a.0 AVn-, fw 1110)1- Iwbitat 
.(eerie,t tl,at the mioiII re-l i„ale )0],ni,ti,cti"^ l!n,Iv 
luw-jt lrt a.(tiimen, nml ti,e lar;;eror('ejife)iialo oiie 
oli(n "L";!" l'l'ic«'l lliwii AH iioivc'i-ino 

iJani, amon/f rfie J/motui .Votuun/r/u. HIk jmjiiis 



at most ventureil to reiiiovc tliese to t]\Q J/oiftincd^ia 
while De Jussimi vcgarilcd theni as a 
of Naiadaccie (cpA'.h air order of inooowjty- 
ItnhnnwH fi<tMatic» with iinicli lednccd llnwcrs. In 
siniilnr oi>iiiions he aviis folloAved hy pe Candollo 
mul other ennnent^y^itematist?s *. and ife\vas not uiifcil 
IH51 that ft CHi'oful rc-exaniinabimi of tlieiv structnro 
and mode of veproduction hy Tluivet, liually tUs- 

S i’ovcd the pliiuierogamoiifi view, and estahlislicd 
m'i tryprtngavftw A\atA\vft, tha-t the 

gj'oiij* Jias ntti'ficted great attention, and is Uow on 
gronnds of necoUav m.-tvnotlv^ench,?, both morpUo- 
logictal and piiysiolomcal, one of the 
tjlftswical forms usrmUy pves^ented to 
tho I)G«dnin3r, jiofc only in crvpto- 
gamicnotany, hntgeaunil Uology, 

Onoii 11 dicing Avifch the vegeta¬ 
tive .sY.-^tein, wo find this ammrojitly 
conRinting of a stem with regular 
ayIiotIs of leaves arising at ilefmito 
(nodes) of tlio fitom. 
mteniodes, or distances iiotivcen 
those, ftfo at first consiflornhle ; 
hut ftswc apjJi'oneh tVoi apex thei^e 
aro shnrtez- and shorter, and at 
length We lose sight of thcMii in 
the crowded tevuilnal bud. TIl« 
refscinliianco to a young siioofc of 
Kquisotuin in so far safcisfftctovy, 
and the iniiKiral incnintation (m 
Some species m abundant as to 
lead to tlie suhsbitution of tjie 
plant for scourhiw jnetal) appears 
to conlivm this, ThemmistaUou, Fig. 1 
hoAvevcv, is calcareous, not siHce- Sliuot of OliniM, 
ous Even under nucroscopic ex- 
mnillation we may at lirab syinputliise witli the 
old obfSGi verH, and scoiii to see in the Rtmu a 
aiiiitice/iH/ftr .stmetnre, even a cortex; nay, to 
fee under onr very eyes the actual circulation of 
the sap, Move careful scvtttiuy, however, cnttldes 
xiR to rcjieat the work of later and more accurate 
ohnerreiu VN e .see tliat this nuiveiuoiit is not the 
circulation of the sap in a stem, but a Rti'eaiiung of 
the protoplaHiii Avitliiii what \n Binnily a ^mrlfl 
enormous cell .stretclihig from one node to tlie 
iioxt (see Ckll). T)ie ajipareiit; cortex is asinglo 
layer of ccUs ^ 

covering this 
inteiiKidftIcell; 
anil tlie vlmle 
vegetative 
.‘struct tire is mi¬ 
ni veiled Avhcjii 
wu rongiily dis- 
seet out the 
tcnninal bud, 
liardcij^ Ktain 
and ini lied tJiis 
in para/fin, and 
tliUH cut a fine 

longitudinal 

RGotion (fig. 2), 

^\w fipica] cell 
j^ceii M’hieU 

coiifciunally 

wegmentH o/pn, 
lower one; tjiiH 
divides (still 
tmiiRverscly to the Jnto Uvfl new onesj* and 
the hurer of fcho.se henceforth Ktoadily lengthens 
tl a luteyiiaclal cell) wliilo tlic uppex niufergoos 

ts icn filed, in the siniider family (Jlitellai the 
iiiternode tliufi consists of a siw^h uakal cell j 



Fig, 2 —Lottgitudiiiul {Section of 
the apical bud of Clmra. 
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and itself slioAving a in hi or nodal and into modal 
arningeinonfc. In all envies, from tlie nodal cells 
tliGie divide off, pamllel to fc)ie autev amface of fche 
stem, a nc\v set of apical cells, wljich proceed, like 
til 0 parent one, to form the ‘leaves/ rcprocliicing, 
that is to say, the stem structure, uiibil they lose 
the power of division, and end in a single enlarged 
vegetative cell. A branch may arise from anew 
formed apical cell cut off in tfie axil of the oldest 
leaf of any whorl, whilo the so-called roots, which 
fix the plant in the imicl, are simply uiuccllular 
hairs, lengthenings produced from the fiuperiicial 
ceffs of fanned nodes. 

The apparently very complex and cUaracterisbic 
reproductive organs ajJso also at tJic nodes of tlm 
stem ov leaves, in positions and numbers varying 
with the species. Commencing with the femalo 
(lig. 3a), wiiicli arises in the position of a branch, 

we liTid this to 
ho obviously a 
shortened and 
modiiicd one. 
Its apical cell 
forms only an 
iiiternode and 
node, then ceasevS 
diviniou, and he- 
cornea enlarged 
and filled with a 
store of starch 
and other re¬ 
serve material 
to form an egg- 
cell; whilo the 
cover or arche- 
gonhim inclosing 
this is readily 
seen to he a 
mere modifica¬ 
tion of the fami¬ 
lial cortex. In 
tho male appa¬ 
ratus, or anther- 

idinm, tho branch sfcnictnrc is further modilied: its 
apical cell similarly remains all hut sessile, forming 
only a short node and internode ; but Reginentation 
no^v begins, thus reeallirrg the beiiai'ioni* of a wodal 
cell—with Mdiieli, in liaving helow it an intornodal, 
and not as in tho case of the egg^cell. a nodal cell 
(fig. 3b), it 80 far corresponds. Eight qimdraiit- 
liko cells are formed, Imt these now segment off 
new cells in the interior of tho spherical mass, and 
in the gi'owbh and development of tlicse tho nodal 
and iubernodal alternation of ordinary vegetative 
TO will can still be traced, yooii, however, a niiin- 
icr of long seginonted filaments are developed, and 
tlio protophisni of thaso undergoes rejuvenescence, 
and uecomes morlified into a ciliated spermatozoub 
Whcai tJjo ropj oOucfcive oigAns are ripe, this nrehe- 
gonium is easily broken, and its filaments spread 
free in tho Avntcr; the spermatozoids escape in a 
myiiad, and somo reacii the egg-cel I of the arche- 
goiiiiiin by means of a small opening, which is left 
by tJie all but incomplete upgrowth of the cortical 
cells wliicli form the wall of tlm archcgoiiiiim. 
After a period of rest, the fertilised ovum germin¬ 
ate.^, pvothicin^j, however, not directly a new Chara 
plant, bub a Biniple filament of cells called a pro- 
embryo, of wldch one cell segments into a node, 
and the oldest cell of this becomes the growing 
point of the new plant. 

The affinities and systematic position of the group 
bluia still afford ground for discussion, although now 
within narrower limits tlian formerly j some sysfce- 
matists vegavcling them as a somewhat aberrant 

f rou]} of while others insist on their rcsem- 

lance to the avchegonlate cryptogams (seoVEaii)- 
TAIJLE ICINODOAI). The finits of ^Ylmt seem to 


Tig, 3.—Node, hearing reproductive 
organs: 

n, Mature; t, developing, Tlic upper 
lu cQcli case 1 b tho fouinlo. 
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have been gigantic Clmraceu*- (Spirniigium) occur 
from the Cnrboniferous to the Wenhlen, and ordi^ 
nniyClmincem are abundant in the Tertiary strata. 
See Howies’ J3iologiccil Ailas^ and Sachs' Botany. 

l^ee Salmonid/E, 

Cliavactcristic* See Logaiutidis. 
Cbaractcr to Servant* The Is nmler 
no legal obligation, either in England or in Scot¬ 
land, to give a diameter to Ids servant, howevor 
long, faith fully, or elfielently he may iiave served 
him j but, if given, tho character iiiusb he strictly 
fcj'jie, or, all eronf^, w flifl 

master’s belief, otherwise lie may bo expo.sed to an 
action of daina<je.s, either by f lie servant wiiom he 
has calumniated, or by a Biibscipieufc employer 
whom he liEis deceived. If true, Iiowever, the met 
of its being prehidieial will expo.^e tlio master to 
110 risk. In oiner to justify the giving of a bad 
cliaracler, however, it imiat’ in general, be asked 
for by the servant, as the master is not entitled 
needlessly to publish the servant'^ defects, ^ Wliere 
asked, it will lie with the .servant to prove its false¬ 
hood, not witli the inaater to prove its truth. The 
case of the servant being known by the master to 
have committed a felony whilo in his service, is, 
how'ever, an exception to fcliis nile, as, in a case so 
exti’cnie, tho master is at liberty to warn others 
against takin <5 him into their eiuploymenfc, Even 
thoiigb strictly ii'ue, tho character, if prejudicial, 
niuab not he more so than tho circumstances render 
nece.ssary. Acts of petty dislioiieaty, such os are 
too common among servants, will nut warrant the 
master in branding him as a thief. The .safe course, 
in .such ft cn.se, is to stfite the offence; and not lo 
de.scriho it by a general epithet, which may convey 
an eiToiieoiia iiniircssion of its magnitude. 

It is probable thatj partly from tliougiitlc8.s good¬ 
nature, and partly from a selfish desiro to got rid of 
ft bad servant in the most comfortabfe manner, false 
characbei's are given in favour of servants ve^ 
much more frequently than to their prejudice. It 
is de.sirftbl© that mastem and niistresBes slioiddhaye 
in view that they may render tlieniselvea liable in 
reparation of any damage wliicii can be slroirn to 
be the direct result of thus inflicting on a stranger 
a wrong which is unquestionably within the roach 
of tlie jftw, 

By nn Act of 1816, pomoiiating a master, and thus 
giving a false ciiaraeter to a servant, or assorting: 
m wnting that a servant has been hired, contrary to 
truth f and any person offering himaelf as a servant, 
pretending to nave served where he has not served, 
or producnig n false ccvtillcatc, or altcidiig a certifi¬ 
cate, or pretending not to liavc been in any former 
service, , are offences at common la^Y, punishable 
on conviction before two justieea with a ilno of £20. 

ChavaclCf or ‘ syllable-puzzle ’ as the Genuaiis 
call it, is an aniusemoiit which consists in dividing 
a word of one or more syllables into its component 
syllables, or into its component lebtem, predicating 
something of each; and then, having reunited the 
whole, and predicated something of that also, the 
reader or lifitener is asked to guess the word. As n 
specimen of the charade depending upon ayllablea 
we adduce the following; 

‘Myjtrjf is ploughed forvflrJoiia reason i, and grain ia fre- 
qiicntly buried in it to lltOo purposci My secojirl I 3 noUlier 
riches nor honours, yet the fprmer ivoiild genorolly be given for 
It, fliid tho latter nre often tasteless It. My U'hola 

applies cnaally to spring, snmincr, autumn, nnil winter; and 
both llsli and llcsb, praleo and censure, mirth and melon cl loly, 
nro the better for being In ft. Ans. .^ert-son.' 

Aa a specimen of the second class of ehnradcs, 
we take the foliotving happy cxa72tple from tho 
l^ciich 1 

Qiiatra nminbrca font tout mon btcu. 

Mqu dernier vaut mon tout, ct non tout iic vnut rleii, 

The word is xcro, Ib is composed of four letboi'Q, of 
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U'Wch the last — vix. te the 

^cro itROlf Ijeing equal to iioHiiii". 

liut WrtuUi chara»lc-s ui tUb nature inere is 
aiiotUev kiiul mi I jot pu^mkvr at evcum^'pavtics— 
lUft cliauulc, the eliavaeter of 'vvliirli is entirely 
<lr;uiKiti'c. ITalf a flozeri (»r so of tlie compaiiy 
retiro to a jdvatc apart me at, and tlicrc a^jico to 
F>c3ecfc a certain as tlic saltjoet of Ihe cliavail d j 
let Hi!' Mcmeuto. Tli« next thing clone is 

to take the fust sy 11 able, Me, aiifl arrange a little 
?cene ami dialogne, eaojj member takiji;r a cor bun | 
part. This being nrcomplKhed, the aiaatenv aetoi-s 
return to the liraTring-vonw, ' 

peifnruiance, tlie rest of the onuniauy coustitutiiig 
tiiii specfator=i- Care is taken to iiication conspicu¬ 
ously, arul vcfcnot ohtiusively, in tlie course ot the 
tlialngiie, tiie word Me, ’wliieli is the mibjerb of the 
.scone. On its conrlnsion, they again retire, niid 
devise a new series of incidents for the avonI ^Fen, 
and r^feat tlie same procc^s for iht? tuuil syllable 
To. Tilts lieing also represented, they retire for a 
fourth time to contrive the fnml socne, into yi’hich 
the Irate ^vor(l, ^fomento, must be dcxtevoiisty 
introdLiceil afc an odd moinerifc when Hie spcc- 
are Hionght to 1/e off the scent, Tiie com¬ 
pany are then asked to guess ttie word. In order 
to the oiVeetive performauec of a charade of tins 
snit, tlJe actnin iiiUHt iiosse^s a good shaie of inven- 
tiYcnes’^, <4elf'poAsc5sbi\, and ready talk, as the 
greater portion of tho dialogue has to be oxtem- 
poriseth 

CiiarmlTii(ia>, a ^avge fanivty of birdH, ptaced 
among the po called OrnllatOYes, iuoluding about 
120 Bj;jociea, distributed tliimighout the world, and 
e^ipecmlly froq^ueatiug the tihore^ of lakes and 
rivers. Tlioy nm ouu lly with cipial Biiccciis, tiie 
often scon iu inlgvatOTy llocks, uao binipie excava¬ 
tions for iiesta, and feed, often at night, on u-ovuis, 
insects, nioUuses, and ampMbians- Plovers (q.v,, 
Chara<lrius), Oyster catchers (Htpinatopus), Tipn- 
stones iSlrepsilcL^), Crocodile-birds (Pluviaiiii.s), 
zind *SimdpiiK*rs (-PgialitittI arc good cxamplca of 
the faijiily. 

CiiArboiif See Aisnuux. 

CJinrbou Rotix* See Cj/AJ^c'OAr, (M’ood). 
Clinrcoal n term frequently apidied to 
oliArrcd wood, or coal produeeil hy charring wood. 
Forniejly, ehnrronJ yyfis the Hftma for eharied sea- 
coal or Tuiuctal coal*, aiul the \\\m{ is popularly 
used for the catboTmcpou‘< robkhio of vogetuble, 
animal, or Tniricml finb^,lances when they hare 
undergone smothered coinbTi'stion. 

Animal ('hahcoal, lioNn-nLACK, or Ivokv- 
BLACK ^ is prepared fronr buues hv healing them hi 
ejo'^e retorts riJI they nndcTgfi tlio process of 
<le«iti'netivc dislinatioil, when comhiistihle ga'-e.s 
, and ^vaier, together with the vajiouvs ot vaviouB 
^ ffalts of autuiouia, ciml oil, are given u\\\ and lrt>ne* 
black is left in the rebirt It is generally icdm-cd 
to coni-se grains from nbmit Hie hzc of small pwus 
I dosvn to large ]jiu-head«, and is extensively ii-icd in 
I the arts for dceoloni'ising liquid^ such as the syniii 
of f<ugLirt and solutions of argol (iinpuve eivam of 
tartar) and of the alkalopK, as also in Pi I tors 
<q.v,) for >/![iarAtiiJg chemical inojiirities from 
water- Tin: g^oieraliiic/do of using liie Innir-hlaok 
Is to allow the ccilunn-d rupiul to x'^‘''colate Uivough 
R layer of the charcoal, when all eolonr arrested, 
nmf the \vnjp or water nuts clear and colourles-i 
frouiuudec the ntraUim of eharc^'^al, Tld^ ]>D%vev 
of ahs^jrhlng colouring nniltevj. 1-, also obscivable in 
vegetable {peat oj- woo/l ) Hiareoal, Imt Rot to such 
an extent; as in lione-black. Tim application of 
heat to Ibe liquid r before filtration greatly facili¬ 
tate the decoh^uri^. 1 ti(JTJ, and where the volume of 
liquid fa Iw nperat^^-l upon not great, the most 
exi>editious method is to hoil the liquid and hone- 


Mack fogether, aad then sitain through ffltcnn^'*- 
paper or cloth. The composition of hime-black m 
lOO parts is 10 of pwve cUuveoal, (i^fsOciatccl with 90 
of earthy salts—he, in the proporUon of one of 
luire chamml in 10 of the coininercial hone-black. 
The poB'Or of ahsoihing cohjui'.s appears to be duo 
to the pomsity of the subi?taTice, nud is noAvosuloTilLP 
simply in the pure chavcoal; indeed, the earthy 
matters (principally phosphate of lime anti carbon¬ 
ate ni lime) can be dissolved owl of llm bone-black 
by dilute Jiytb'OcJdoj’ic acid, and tho charconl 
tfms obtained only j/ossessos about onc-thiril. tho 
sle^ittlwwvi&iag \iwwev of tUe tutal aniQuut of boiie- 
bfack it was obtained from. TJius, if 100 paris of 
onllnary bone-black have tlio iiowoi; of arresting 
the colour from ten vohuiies of a given coloured 
liquid, then ihc 10 xmvlsof imro chnvcoal which caw 
Ik; obtained the 100 ]<{irts of boiiedilack will 
he found to dccolounsc only f/o'cc volunicB of tho 
.same coloiaed liquid; so that it is apparoiib tho 
earthy mat tors in llie bono-black inllmui co ami 
inCYcase the alsorption of the colowiiug matter, 
and thus Tender a given weight of the charcoal of 
greater ctmimercial value. AVJieu syrup of sugar 
and other liquids have been run through bone- 
biiack for some til no, the poves of the latter ajix>ear 
to get clogged with the colour, and the clarifying 
inllnetice coascst boiiG-bkeJc requzz’es 

to undergo the jivoccsa of which coH' 

sists in relieatiiigit carefully in ovens, or irozi pipes 
inclosed in a fumaco, when the absorbed colour is 
chaired, and the bone-black can be of service once 
again a» an arrester of colour. After .several re- 
bnmingff, the bone-black becomes of very inferior 
zibsorptZTc quality, and in fclicn dfhposed of for the 
mnuufactwvo of bowe-ftsb niul dis>iolvcil bouos (see 
Hoke Makukes). llnue-black licus likewiso a great 
power of absorbing odoiim, c.specjaUv tiiOJ^e of a 
disagi'ccahle nature, and can thus bo employed 
fco deodorise apartments, clothing, outhou.scs, \*c., 
or w'hevevcY auinml matter may be jiassing into a 
.state of active xmlrcfnctioTi, 

"Wood Chakcoal is the mo*»t imporiaiifc, though 
not the purest kind of Czirbon (q.v.). \V(jocl con¬ 
sist?^ of cathou, hydrogen, and oxygon, the last 
two being iu the propovttou to form wwtev. "Wliou 
heated iii the open air, it burns comnjetoly away, 
with the exception of a small wliile ush^ laU if tho 
“iapply of air be limited, ouly tho more volatile 
luattera huYiY away, and most of tho oiu'bon voTuaina. 
Thi.^ irt the principle of the preccts^ of chavcoal- 
hiiiTJJjjg in eoiiiitrzey irliejv; wood is abundanfc* 
Uillets of Avooil tti’o built up vertically in two or 
three rows into a large eoiibal heap, which isi 
covered ovcv with turf or moisteued chavcoab 
ash, and holes left at the liottoiu for tlie air to 
get in. All open space is also left in the niiddlo 
of the heap to serve ns a Hue. The lienp is set 
o« lire l)y putting biinung W’ood into tlie top 
of the ceutral opauiiig. The combustion jivo- 
cceds gnulually from tlic top to the bottom, aiitl 
fruiii the cezitfu to tlic outside of tho hflzzp; and 
Its the central nortionn hurii awav, fresh wood 
is continually thrown iu afc tiio top, .so aa to 
keep tlie liezip quite full, The smoke is thick and 
irhit <2 when (lie |irocess is guiiig on xunpcrly ; if it 
heeouioFi thin, and especially if a hlne flame nxi- 
)ieaTs, the wood is burning away too fast, and the 
comhtistioii numt be checked by dosing tlio holes 
at tlic hottoni, or by heaping irenli aalies on the 
top and Miles. As soon as the comlmstion is com¬ 
pleted, the heap is completely covered with turf oj' 
aMics, and left to cool for two or three days. It is 
then taken to pdeces, aud the portions eUl'l hot avc 
cooled by throwing water or rtand mion tliem. tfc 
is found tJjcat JOO parts of wood yield on the averago 
fTom HI to G5 pavta by measuve, or 24 parts by 
weight, of chavcoal. The charcoal thus prepaied 
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is the best switci) for fuel, hi Eiigjand a lar^o 
quantity of charcoal is obtained in ilie tliy dis¬ 
til] ation of waoil ill cast-iron cyliiulei's, for the pre- 
psii’atlou of cvutie acotie acid. Tlie cliavcoal tlnis 
rn’cpai'ccl la proforahle for making giinjjowder, hnt 
IS inferior for other purposes. A peculiar kind of 
charcoal of a rccldiBk-htwii colour, and hciicc 
termed c/iarbon roiix or red charcoed, is fiequently 
prepared for the mamifucture of the gnnpovder 
used for sporting subjecting irood jn 

iron cylindeiH to tho action of Buperheated steaiu 
under a pressure of tNVo atmospheres* rowder 
made udth this charcoal absorbs Jiioisturo luoro 
rapidly than ardiiiary gunpowder. 

The general luopcrtios of wood-charcoal are, that 
it is black ami brittle, and refcaina the form of the 
wood from which it is derived; it is iiiesoluble in 
water, infusible and iion-v’olatile in the most in¬ 
tense heat; its power of coiidonBing ga&ea Is 
noticed under Carbon (q,v,); and from its power of 
destroying bad smells it has been regarded os 
IJosaesaing considerable antiseptic properties. It is 
frequently stated that charcoal is a bad conductor 
of heat, hut a good conducioi' of eJectricity. These 

K 'tiea depend upon the nature of tlie charcoal, 
jhber wood, such as wdllow, yielding a porous 
charcoal, with little power of conducting lieat or 
electricity •, while boxwood yields a very compact 
charcoal, which is a good eoiidiictov of heat and 
electricity, and is adniirably adapted for the exhi¬ 
bition of the electric light. Charcoal never consists 
entirely of pure carbon, the degree of inirity vury- 
iiig (Uvecblv with the temperature at which it is 
formed ] thus, charcoal chaired at 480” (249° C.) 
contains 05 nor cent, of carbon, while tiiat charred 
at 750'“ (399^ C.) contains 80, and that charred at 
2730’ (1499'’ C.) contains 90? bub the loss of char¬ 
coal occasioned by these high temperatures is verv 
gicafcj tho pevcentugc yield of charcoal eoiTcapond- 
ing fco tliese temperatures heiiig 50, 20, and 15. 

The uses of wood-chiivcoal are numerous and 
extensive, lb is very largely emjdoyed aa a fuel, 
taking fcljo some place in many countries that coal 
occupies here, nroin its lieiug proof tLpainst all 
ordinary choniical agencies, superlicial diarring is 
often employed to jiroteefc wood fjom,decay, as in 
tlie case of fence-posts, of telegiajdi poles, ov of 
piles which luc driven into mud or mto tho beds of 
riveiH to serve as foundations. ’With the .same 
design it is not unusual to char the interior of tubs 
and casks dcsitiiicd to iiuld liquids. Tii a liuely- 
divided state it is commonly regarded, as has been 
already stated, as an antiseptic ; and there is no 
doubt that the ollenMve olJbivia from animal 
matter in an advanced Biage of putrefaction dis¬ 
appear wlien the putrefying substance is covered 
witli a lay 01 ’ of charcoal; Imb in reality the decay 
goe.s on, wifcliout the cmiBsioii of any odour, till at 
length the Avhole of the carbon is dissipated as 
earhonfc acid gas, and the liydwgcn (Us water, 
while the nitrogen remains as nitric acid. It 
has been shown that the action conahits in a rapid 
process of oxidation, riepcntlent upon tlie power 
which fmely-divided charcoal possesses of condens- 
ing oxygen. In a Riiely-divided state, charcoal not 
only condenses gases to a nmvvellous extent, bub 
has the power of absorbing colouring matters, bitter 
principles, &o.; and hence ibis of extensive use in 
the lanoratory. From tlie vapidity of its absorbing 
action, the use of a respirator filled with charcoal 
iioa been suggested to protect fcJie month and 
nostrila in an infected atmoapherej trays of pow¬ 
dered ^vood-charcoal in dis^ecting-tooms, in the 
wards of hospitals, and in sifcnationa whom pnfcres- 
cent animal matter is present, exert a most beno- 
ficiol inhuence in sweetening the atinosphore, by 
absorbing and decomposing the oflTensive gases. 
Charcoal is accordingly valuable in filteisi not only 


foj'decolourising purposes, b«t likowise for osaifit- 
ingin purifying water for domestic use. It is also 
fiuxcssfnlly used to prevent the e-scape of noxious 
vapoiu’S at tho ventilating openings of tjewem, 
as it allowfl the free passage of air, but condenses 
the ollensivo ellliivia in its pores,^ wiioro they are 
destroyed hy a uroccs.s of oxidation* Besides its 
eiaploymoiit in the manufacture of gunpowder it 
has many applications in the arts. In iiicdiciiie it 
is at pi’esent chioJly used to destiny fetor; for 
which purpose ibis applied in the form of powder 
or poultice to gangrenous sore*s, ijliagedeiuc ulacr.s, 
&c. ; it is also furgely enipJoycd in tooth-powders, 
as hy it.s nicclianical action it reniavcs incrusta¬ 
tions, wdiileby its cheniical action ifc destroys fetor 
of the breath. ^ In indigestion acconifianied by 
much llatiilenco it may be riven in doses of t>vo or 
three teaspoonfiils siispcndeil in water, or nmy he 
administered in the fonu of charcoahbiscnifcs (sec 
IiisotriT.s). A'^ery fmely-dividcil poplar charcoal in 
regarded as tho best flu' iiicdiojnnl uses, poj- tlic 
pigments bone-black, ivoiy-black, anti other char¬ 
coal blacks. Bee the avticlo Black, 

a niiuifefpal boiwigh of Somevsetshive, 
lo miles SSE. of Taunton hy rail. It is a fine old 
market-town, with luaiiufacture.^ of laco, and a 
iioighboiirhood rich in British and Boiimii rcinaine. 
Pop, (1881) 2411. 

ClKircufiC, a considerable river in tJie u^eat of 
Franco, rwe,^ in the south- west of the department 
of JIauto-Vienne, and llowa fust N^Y„ then gener¬ 
ally >S, and mainly tlntnigli the depart¬ 

ments of Charente and Gharcntc-Iuferieure, to the 
Bay of Biscay, which it entern opposite the island 
of ‘Oldron after a very circaitous eoui'se of 222 
miles. 

a* (lepartinejib of France, formed 
chiefly out of tlie old iwovince of Aiigoumois. 
Area, 2285 sq, m, Pop. (18(iG) 378,218; (1886) 
306,408. Ifc is generally level, with granite eff- 
.sUoots of the Mmousin range in the north, and 
clirik-hiiis in the aciuth, ahoundiiig fn marine de¬ 
posits; and it is Avatcred by fciio river Charente and 
lbs tributaries, Avitli the rivers Vienne and Droime. 
The liillft are in many places clad with elieatmut 
forcata. The climate is generally mild a«d healbliy, 
and a sixth nf the fiitrfaca is devoted to vinea, wldcli 
flourish in the dry, hot limestone soil. The wines 
grown arc spirituous and (iovy in flavour, aud 
are cliiclly elisfcilled into brniuly, Avhich forms the 
moHt iinporiaiit of tlie exports. Tniflies grow 
ahuiidantly in several parts. The principal inauu- 
factiires hesidcs hiumly arc paper, leather, fcH, 
and pottery. Cliarente is divided into the five 
arrondisseimnts of Angoulfciiie, Cognac, Hiilfcc, 
Barbo^iellx, and Coiifolens. AiigoulCme la the 
chief town. 

CUarciitC-Infi^ricilve, a maiitime depart¬ 
ment of France, formed principally fiom thcfoniier 
provinces of Saintongc, Aunis, and a Binall piortioii 
of Poitou* The Bay of Biscay w'a^hes its wcateni 
boiiiidaiy. Area, 2625 sq. ui* Pop. (1866) 479,520; 
(1886) 462,803. Ifc is Avntcred on ita houiiOariefi by 
the Sbvrc-I^ioitaise and the Gironde, and in Iho 
centre by the iiavigablo Charente and the^ coost- 
atreain Scudro, The aurface is level; tho soil, near 
the const protected from the sen hy dikes, is mostly 
chalky and sandy, biifc veiy fertile. The coimnerce 
is mainly in brandy and aea-salt; the evaporation, 
from the aalfc-mai^^hes freni Avliich the latter is 
talceii ronders some parts uf the coast very un¬ 
healthy, Tho oyster ami pilchard fisheries are 
inijjorfcanfc. The chief harhmna arc those of Iloolie- 
fort and Tounay-Charonte, La BocUelle is the 
chief town. 

Cliarejiton.-le-Poiif, a town in tJie French 
department} of Seine, on the right bank of the: 
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Manie, 4 SE. of rnris. The over the 

river, vvlucU is hn|.M>rt{iut from a militaiy iJ(jiub 
of view^ in (lofentTeil tmj fort-j fonnin^j a part 
of tliR fortiticatioii.s of At the oilier aide 

of the river U the Kiitioriai Ijiiiiiitic Asj-hiui. Vop. 
(iK:-2i7i4i? {\m) la.Au 

€iiUVj^C the exposition of I he Ian’ made by 
llio jiidj'e to tlai jury, in wliich lie coiiimenta on 
the ev'Ldence and instructs the jury as to the appli¬ 
cation of tlie law to the facts. Charge la ako the 
exiiorUktuin of u bishop or arch deacon to the clergy. 

€Uar<5<5 crAfrairc.S k a fouvtJi-class diplo- 
liiade a'^ent, accredited, not to tlie^ sovereign, 
but to tlic dcpartnienb for foreimi alfaiis; lie also 
hohU hU credentials only from the iniiiwtev, See 
AmAfi^.Uion. 

Chariot* in anoienb tiincn a kind of carriage 
imon tvvo wheels used both iu peace and in war. 
Tiie Koinan form, the curniHt was entered from 
ijehittd, was closed iu front and uncovered. It was 
drawn by two, three, or four Iioi'ses, and carrietl 
citlier one or two persons, hotii standing. The 
wont bii)n is often applied to a two-horse chariot ' 
for hattie or for racing; in)p( w’oh a iiaine for a I 
clmnot drawn hv three limses yokeil abi’cast, of 
whieii two (irew fioni the pole; \vhilc the qnadriija 
was drawn hy four horses ahreast, the t^Yo centre 
ones (;Vya*,s-) only yokech the two ontsido ones 
{fumU^) heing afctacJieil hy ropes. The ]a.st wua 
ft fur/rr coiniiion in the racing chariot of the 
eircuK, and iu pvutessious, Tl\e cairns friu»ipA«fis, 
in vdiicli Hie Homan generals rode during their 
tritimplift) eritmnco into the city, was a chariot 
of particular form, being quite round and withuub 
w>ay uyeu, wldlG.\ta pwiek were richly 

with carvings in ivory. Tlio lionian writers apeak 
of the use Miicing tlio Hrifcons nufl aome other foreign 
nations of war-chanots caiTyiDg^ iron blades or 
^ytlies fixed to tUe end of the polo and axle-tree. 
The ■vvar-clinriot of the Ifonicric heroes (Artr/aa) was 
iiomcwliat lighter than the Homan citrnts, being 
partly formed of open raihwork instead of panei- 
ling. The oldest wav-oliariots of Avhich we read nre 
tho^ of Pliaiaoh (Exodus, xiv. 7). All the eastern, 
nations used them, and many Assyrian tablets 
icpre^^ttiit hexocrt, such as Beniiachevih or Esavhatl- 
don, rilling in triumph at the lieail of tJieir ariiiics 
ill cliariota ntiidi licuvicr hub otherwise not unlike 
the Ihmian forms of chariots with wbicli wo are 
fauuUar, Two fine fowr^wheelcd chariots svitU lich 
ornAiiiuntation in hroiwo-work woro dug up hy T)i- 
Petersen in a peat-bog in Jutland in 188J nml J8g3, 
ami dated by liim a Inmdrod yearn boforo Cbnst, 
See Assvm.v, 

€lmi‘ilies cuiistitiite a marked feature of 
English hrc.^ riiero arc also iiiany e.vceJJe/jt insd- 
tutioii^ in Germany and Tninco. The Beacone.s'i 
Uciu*^c iU Kaisorwerth, founded by PiLstor PUcvlncv. I 
rather Zeller’s School at llenggon, near Basel, tliC i 
Asvimn fer Ponp Kcglecled ChiMmn at Diissol- 
thul, the Uhnd School at ilkaek, tlio Evangclicid 
AsyLuiu tnr Di’-idiavgcd i[alc PrUouers at Liutovf 
the e^ftldUlnmujts of Mr J, Ih>st nt Lahtaa— 
thesG wuli many other-s recur to the mind, and 
forcjWv testify to the amount of philajithroidc 
work: being done on tlua OciiUiueut; whUe iu tUa 
uruted States the splendid luedical and kindreil 
benevoleiu: iri-ithutions of A^ew York and other 
urcMi towj\< i)eaY witness to the svmpathv and 
beiiefa'enee oi that large-heaftnd natirm, l)ut in 
no CiHintry are hi manv chanties of fiuch wide nml 
far reaLliiiig irdluenco to be found a^ in Gii'at 
taking us m example liimdon alum?, 
tlierd are no loss than 11125 irstitutionv of variowH 
kiTi.lK, ihLs iloe^nut includo the diifoientlieuuests 
iinaertli^D contro of tlie onalent citv coiHimnie? 
which if counted RciJawitcly would uniount to 


many na 300 more, or the biuaUcv Rcini-religious 
missions of which cadi pnrisli, us a riilej possesses 
two or fclireo. Of tlio 1025 ejmribies, 813 Juive been 
established in blio nineteenth ccntnry, and 58 sinco 
the ycav ^87^1. TUc widest is. Ht 1\qX' 

tliolomew’s Hospital, Smitlilhdil, founded in 1123. 
i^ext to this cojnes »St Katharine’s Hospital, insti¬ 
tuted 1145, though the present building W’as erected 
ill 1827. T’hc educational charities avo mostly of 
ancient origin, and the majority were founded in 
the 16tli century'—during blie reigns of Edivard 
VI. and Elizabetli; but some of less iinportanco, in 
the jjiffc of the city emupauieft, for the making of 
sinall school grants and .^o on, are even still older. 
In tlie 16th century snob ivell-knowii institutions 
as fib Paul’s School (1609), Christ’s Hospital (1553), 
St Peter’s College, WefttiniuKtor (1560), Merchant 
Taylous’ School (1601), an<l Sir Hoger Cliolinloy’s 
School, Highgate (1565), Aveie founded. Tiiero 
arc iipw'anis^ of 80 dillerejib alnishonse bxnldiiigs 
connected with the luebropolit:, afTording sUgUcv 
to more tliRii 2000 imnatos. Many aro of great 
age—some indeed, as land rase in value, have dgou 
aholi.shed, and the money thus gained devoted to 
pensions; Uie oldest arc the Salters’ Company 'a 
Almshouses at Watford, founded in 1454. luie 
lio.spitftls and dispoiifiaries number ]35, Tlio longest 
estaldlshed arc the general institutions} those de¬ 
voted to special forma of disease are of more recent 
oilgin, a remark that ajiplies with additional force 
to the provident dispensaries. A curious feature is 
to be noticed in tlie principal lying-in charities. 
These were all founded between the years 1749 and 
17C5. For the miasionaiy sociefcic-S see MlS8l0jfS. 
Tho iiiMtitutioas for the blind number 29; in 
the Tilajonly o! caBC^, the beneftt. conierrciV takers 
the form of a small annuity or pension, A few 
of the orphan Asylums date their existence from 
the middle of the fast ccntitvy, but tiio greater 
proportion have been founded since 1850. It is 
to inis fonii of charity that the present generation 
seems especially prone. Whereas iu I860 Lliorc 
Averc_only 17 inatitufcion.s of this kind, there are 
now 58. A gveivt increase lias also taken place in 
I fclic niiniber of convalescent hoiiies^ reformatory 
instifciitionj^, nighty refuges, iind societies for tho 
relief of the destitute. ^ Folhiwiiig the c.xaiijplo 
an adudvahly set at ICaiscvwcvth, vaviows nuv^mg 
and philanthropic sisterhoods have been estab- 
liMied, and ndtliin the last fiv'o years uo fewer 
than three proiiiincnt charities have been formed 
tui provide poor city ebiUlven with the means of 
getting away for a limited period to tho country 
or .seaside, Finally, it may bo mentioned that 
tho receipts of the ineLropolitan charities for llio 
ycuv 1887 amounlcul to upwards of £4,500,000. 

►Seo Low’s i<i the hondon {?/iflrz7icd (animal), 

and Fry^s; De Licfdo, The Ohuriiiei o/(1865) ■ 
Lmmnann and Camp. TU Charities oj liTew Yojd- (1808); 
ivenny, reffind to PmpcHi/itivai for 

Chariiallc t/ses { 1880). ' I i 

were Must apiiointodin 
ipuB, under an act for tlio better administration of 
c/raritaiue trusts. For many years previous to 
this the siihjecfc of the endowed cdiarities had been 
gradually growing in intero.st. The old Court of 
witU ?doYf, cumin tin?, and iiiiiionsiy 
expensive proceduroi was felt to be out of dato, a 
new order of things was required, and in especial 
some mvrstigatiou into tlic condition of t|ie elmri- 
1 ? act dating so far 

hack as 160] (-i JHijf. clinp. 4], tlie Lord Chancellor 
Ufts oHipowcreil under oorfcain conditions to appoint 
comiiossioiiens of inquiry, bub these comnn.sgiouN 
«ait taucii into disuse, and action was now taken in 
tnc pcr.soii of tlie Attorney-general—a method tliafc 
was ftb once calculated to give riao to many abuses, 
and jiTrovc iiilinitoly vexatious, Tlio first ondoavouv 
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to procuro tlio necesaaiy inquiry was in 1786, wlieii 
xinder Mr Gilbert's Act (26 Geo. HI. chap. 58) in- 
fovjnation had been obtained on oath ironi the 
parochial clergy, clmrohwartlens, and overseers; but 
these received no direct authority from the (3liavity 
Trustees to make such inquiry, and theii know¬ 
ledge was therefore found to he unreliable and 
inaiieqiiabe. According to the returns then made 
to pnniament, the endowed charities anioiintcd to 
£258,710, 19s, 3d- a year—a sum, as wns after¬ 
wards shown, greatly below their actual value. In 
1812 Hr Locldiart, who was strenuously opposed 
by the city companies, succeeded in passing an 
Act {52 Geo. HI. chap, 102 J wliich inquired that par¬ 
ticulars of the income, capital, ohjccb, and tnistees 
of every existing charity, together with the names 
of tho persons Jiolding the deed of cwdouunenfc, 
should he registered with the clerk of tiie peace for 
tlio county within six months of the passing of the 
act; and a similar provision was made for all 
future charities, A copy of each registration was 
also to he enrolled in Cliancery. Four later 

commenced the memorable investigations with 
whicli fclie name of Lord Brougham is so closely 
connected. In 1816 lie inoveil for the appointnicnt 
of a Committee of the House of Connnons on 
the subject, and as a result of its deliberations 
the Coniniittec I’ccornmended tliat an inquiry 
into the condition of the endowed charities should 
he iiiidevtaken. The first commission for this 
purpose was appointe^i by the eiwn, under an 
Act of 1818, ana further eommissions of inquiry 
were issued and prosecuted under that and sub¬ 
set pent acts until 1837. In the words of Lord 
John Kusacll, these successive inquiries * destroyed 
many llagrant abuses, detected the perversion of a 
large amount of cliaritable fninls, and Jed the way 
to those further inquiries and those remedial 
measures of which wo have aeon the commence¬ 
ment and the progress, hub of xvhich the consuinma* 
tion is yob to come.* As showing the magnitude 
and extent of these investigations, it nm}’^ lio men¬ 
tioned tliab the printed reports occupy no fewer 
than 38 folio volumes, consisting of some 25,000 
]>ngefi| describe 28,880 cliarlties with an aggregate 
income of £1,209,393, and were compiled at a cOst 
of upwards of half a million of money. The result 
of the wide attention thus drawn to the subject 
was that ill 1853, after much parliamentary and 
private agitation, the great Charitable Trusts Act, 
ior the puhlic supervision of public endowments, 
was passed. The powers placed in tlio handn of the 
commissioners and inspectova appointed under the 
ftet, however, were nt hr^b exceetlingJy limifceih 
Beyond a veto on suits by any one hut the At torn ey- 
general, the coniiiiissioiiei's haxi only rights of in¬ 
quiry, of advice, and of roiulering assistance in a 
few cages where tlio trustees themselves might 
desii’e such aid, TJie aet enabled the Lord Cliai?- 
cell or to appoint two pemona to be, jointly with the 
secretary Tor the time being, *the official trustees 
of cliaritable funds;' and those o/Iicera were con¬ 
stituted in 1854. In 1856 another act empowered 
the hoard to apportion parish charities under £30 a 
year; hut in regard to the remodelling of these 
institutions, or in any way making new schemes 
for their extended usefulness, its operations were 
still siihordinate, not only to Cliancery, but to tlie 
county courts. A further act, passed in 1860, for 
the first tinie gave the commissioners judicial power 
OYor charities of £50 a 3 ’ear, and like power, with 
the consent of the bnistees, over larger charities; 
blit being judicial, the authority of the coin- 
mis-sioners can onl^^ be called into operation at the 
suit of persons interested in each case. The powers 
formerly exorcised by the Court of Chancery still 
exist in the Higli Court of Justice, but are very 
rarely called into execution. Should trustees prove 
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ohatinnto, or in other waj's refuse to apply for 
new seliemcs in relation to their institutions, de¬ 
veloping combative tendencies with whicli the 
cominiasionoi-s liave a dilficulby in dealing, then 
the aid of the High Court of Justice is in¬ 
voked. Otherwise tlie whole administration of 
charitahle endowments, under such conditions ns 
above mentioned, lies in tlio hands of the Charity 
Commissioners, Under the jurisdiqtion thus given 
various improved fichemes have been cfifcahlished, 
and trustees numbering upwards of 400 annually 
appointed. By the Act 37 and 38 Viet. chap. 87, the 
powers previously exorcised by the Endowed Schools 
Conimissioucm were transferred to tlie Charity 
Commissioners for a period of five years, and tlm 
. two bodies have .since been amalgamated. The 
coiumixsioneiw have also an mportant power under 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1883, of framing 
schemes for the application of the proporty of the 
corporations dissolved under that act. Since the 

1 year 1854 the amount of stock transfeired to the 
official trusteoa of charitable fund a has amoiiiitod 
to £16,139,017 (of which sum £674,212 was handed 
over ill 1887), and £2,853,816 liafl been retransferred, 
leaving the total sum held by the trtistees at the 
end of 1886, £13,285,202, divided into 14,72pseparate 
accounts, 

TjrECruRrrr Opganisat/ox Societv, foumled 
in 1869, took its rise in a gensc of t!ic evil of tem¬ 
porary relief, which manifestly tends to lower the 
soWdej^mulencQ oi tiie recipient and to encouragG 
pauperiam. Previous to the advent of the society, 
many attempU had been made to cope siicccssfxilly 
with the dangerfi that nttoul the bestoxval of 
thoughtle.ss cliarity, Amount others, Edward 
Dennison and Octavia Hill had been especially 
noticeable for their eiVortfi to raise the condition, 
both inorall.v ^Tid physically, of tlie struggling poor, 
and for some time (fistrict visiting comm it tees ami 
several societies for tlio relief of distress througli 
the agency of unpaid aliuonem had been at woih. 
Attention, too, Imd been powerfully directed to the 

1 method of poor-law ndministration earned on at 
Elhcrfcld and other continental towns. It was felt 
that some scheme for uniting the charities of Lon¬ 
don in friendly bnsiness Bvinpathy, go as to utilise 
their eflhrts more efiiBctivcIy and prevent imposition, 
was needed. 'Thin impression gaining ground may 
be said to have originated the Cliarity Organisation 
Society. Tlie object of the geeiety, os stated in its 
report, is the improvement of the condition of the 
poor (1) by bringing about co-opcratiim between 
tlie charities aiul the poor-law, and amongst tho 
charities; (2) by secnring dne investigation and 
fitting action in all cases; aiul (3) by represaing 
mondicity At leart one l■epl^ese^^:ftfire committee 
is formed in each of the poordaxv divisions of tUo 
metropolis, and the society itself may be said to 
consiflt ot a federation of thono committee.'^ at 
present numbering forty. Each committee appoints 
one or more charity agents to act under its instruc¬ 
tions, and an imporlant part of their duties ig to 
collect partieulai's as to the actions of the charities 
of the district and the relief given by them; to 
receive applications from persons referred to the 
ollico, aiul to investigate their claims; and to keep 
up communication with tho relieving-officei's of the 
guard]auB. That there is great need for organisa¬ 
tion in the matter of charitable relief is ann]ily 
evidenced by the fact that the society computes 
, that in London alone from four to Reven iniilioiiB 
sterling are annually dissipated in iudiscriiuluate 
almsgiving, thus not onlj’ encouraging systematic 
mendicants and impostors, but reclclessly wosbuig 
money which,, if directed into tho right cliannof, 
would go far to relieve the poverty and distrcBB 
that exist. 

Tho number of affiliatocl or oorrespouciing institii* 
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tiona 0iron«1i«ut the tlirce kin»di>in9 » upwards 
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lvn» KcwiJOrt, Detroit, JJaltiniore, uasli- 

inj^ton, New York, anchiimiy other Ainei'ican towns 
Lave Nincc follower! the exainple. 

CUarltyi Sisters of. See .Sisterhoods. 
C!mrlva"i‘l is «• Fiench term lifted to tlesignate 
a wild tunnilt .aiifl uproar, produced by the Heating 
keltic*?, and di'dw^, jjiingled with whistluig, 
bawling, gi’oniiH, nnd hisses, expressive of aisplca- 


CHAHLEMAGNE 

I Yevenge by urgiiig the pope to crown the^ sous of 
’ Carl 0111 nil, and on the pope s refuaal had laid waste 
the papal territory. Charlemagne crowed the Alps 
from Geneva, Avith two avnues> by the Great bt 
Bernard and Mont Cenis, iu_773, and ovovthYew thft 
kingdom of the LomUavdfi in 77-k Ihc Lonilianl 
dukes acknowledged him as their and he 

secured the pope's favour hy coii/irmmg the gift 
which Fcpiii had made to the papal soo of tlie 
exarolmte of Ravonna. In 776 lie waa again 
cmiilnred in tlic most noitlierly pnit' of ina 
(loininroiw, rcflt.cint' tlie Saxons to sabioetion; in 
770 lie Biippresscd an insimcction in Italy ; in 777 


suio at the peNon figainst Avhom it is directed. Us | he so completed his victory over the Saxons that 
ctMnolngr\Ms obsemG ; the Gevuiaiift tvaURlatc it hy ; noides geiieiully AwiluLOwlod^cd liim as their 

to which in ErtgUnh ChlVco«c?!rf | in ^ii iisr^emhly at Paderhorn- Being* noiv 

coTre-pmoW. In France, during the niitldlo ages, a ; [uvited to interpose in the wavs of the Arabs and 
cliaTivai'i AVi-vt generally raised nguiust persons ecu- Mod's in »Spiaiu, he hastened to that country in 778, 
tracking second nuptials, in irhidi ciise the ividou' added to Iiis dominions tlio region hetwocii tha 
yfii< ^ipecially assailed. On tliese occasions tlio Pyrenees and the Fbvo. From Sjmin he Avas 
participatoi>^ ia it, who were masked, acconipankd simiiuoiied in hast(3 hy a iieAV insiimction of part of 
their hubbub bv the ringing of satirical and imle- the Saxons, who liad advanced to Cologne, 

rent verses, an A would not ceivse till the weddmg hut whom he drOAX hack to tho Kibe. In 781 he 
couple had purchased their peace by ransom, ^vent to Italy, where the pope crowned his second 
ChaTivari aiuswei^ to the KngJrsli cmcQvt upoji Pepin, king of Italy, and Im third son, 

♦marroAV*bones anil cleaA’er.s,’ popularly termed Louis, a child tlu'co years old, king of Aijub 
trough innsici,’ rvicli which Uavos cw.stoinnry ^lo The Saxons, once niore rising in arms, 

attack a married couplo Avho lived in iiolorioim dis- defeated and destroyed a Frankish army in 782, 
w<?. It Avas aha got up against on unequal match, ^vjneh Cliarlemagnc, after a neAv victory, fearfully 
8iich as Avhere there was great disp&i'ity iu age avenged by caualug no fcAVor than 450Q prismicvs 
between the bride and bvldegrconA, The chavivaii ^ \,e exeeufceil rebels in a Biugle dav» A inoro 
nv ^Khlveice’ is riot uiicoiumou in tlie frontier cetieYal vising of the fiaxons folloAvcd, bub iii783- 
(listiiots of tlis United States. ^ tlm pVaiikiiih monarch succeedeJd in reducing 

Some times these cusboi ns Avero of Bucl La licentious ^licm completely to subjection, and in pemiiadiug 
and Aiolent character as toTcyuirc IIIUitarvintevfcr- their principal chiefs to submit t(t biLplisni and to 
once. As early os tho 14th century tho cniirch >va5 Leconio his faithful vassals. In 788 Bavaria Avas 
[ forced to tiireaten puniBbTiieiit, and even exconi' ftb><orbcd in tho empire of Charioin,*igne, an event 
nmnicntion, against those ayIio participated In them, ^vliich brought tho Fvanks into contact Avith the 
In mote vecent times, the charivari, from its siig' Avai*«. They, tm, were now suhdiiecl, and tlio 
getting dertHion, ridicule, ami satire, bps come to 1)0 praukGh dominions extended to the llaab. The 
employed as tiie name of several satirical journals, eoslini ‘ mark,’ the nucleus of the Austrian empire, 
the most famous anionjj Aviiicii is (he Charivari, e.GiA)>p.nbed to detejtd the frontim' in tlmb 

Avhiuh ■'VOS established m Pfii'is* Peccinhcr 2, 1832. tUrcotion (798). 

Pun^ii (q.v.jis the Englinh Gliarivari. l^i yoO Oliarleinagae undertook au Tkalian cam- 

CllHrjiib a Ilussian toAva of Central Asia, on paigii AvdiicliAvas attended Avith the mo.'it moment- 
the Amu-Darin or Oxus, whore the Transearipian ons consequenctM. Its fmiiiediatc purpose avab 
railway belAveen Merv and Bokhara crosses the to support Pope lico III. ogairmti the rehollioua 
river by a great bridge oiwued iu 1888. Tlomans. AVhen Cliariemagne, on Christmas Day 

"'as Avoi-sluiipiiig in St Peter’s Church, the 

CUavltO’V, SeoKHATiivO\ iVc twexpecWlk it 

CUarTatnil, a mountebank, micack-?|octov, or J ' 1 ,^.^ amidst the acclamations nf the 

empiric, mul hence any one who makes loud people, sainted him as Carolus Augustus, emperor 
ptetensien^tokumvkdgeoy skill that ho does not Jd tho Roimns. Although this added nothing 
poiyioss. Tlio word was introduced m the Ifitli dL-QeiriY to his power, vet it greatly conliniicd aiiu 
centim' from the Itahaii andnhoio, fmm ciarlurc, tU(s respect entertained for him, buck AVas i 

* to babble.’ l^lf^tre of a title Avitli Avhich Avereassociated 

C'llUflCinastlHs i.o. Charles the Great, king reerdlections of all tlie greatness of tlio Koinan 
of the Franks (708-814), and Itonian eiiijicroi- oninire. A scheiiic for the union of tho iieAvIy , 
Ava^ Iwrn on 2*1 April 742, pfliliaijs at revived Wen ten i Finpivc Avith the lMU|>ire of tlio 
Aix-livClia[Jclle, and Aviis the eldest son of Pepin Fast lo” Charicjnagiuv.s marriage Avitli Irene (q.v,), 
tlie Short, the lirr-t CariiJA'ingian | q.A\) kinf? of tiie the Byzantine omprCi,s, fiviliMl by reason of Irene’s 
Franks# and gramFon of (Biavles Mavtcl. On ovcvthvoAv. The veiuaiuiug yeais of ids reign Avevtt 
Pofiiik death iu 7(5^, Chaile-? and Ids brother spent iu further coiisoUcfuting his vast empire, 
CaiJoriian piintly Kiicceedeil to the tluoiio 5 and by wMcIi cxtemled from the Ebro to tlio Elbe. 
Cailmiuin’-'^ rleatil, and the exchi^ioji of both his sons llishoprics were foiinilcfl in the Sa.xon eoinitiy, 
from the throne, the former bccainc^ solo king in many of the Slavs beyond the Elbe Avere broiiglii 
77k In 57i? it wa.^ ro/<olv<vl in the Diet at Wflrms into depemluride on tho ciiipire, and the Eider was 
to make war agaiii.-ib tlie Saxoiix, for the Keoiirity recognibed as the boundary hefcAVeen the Frankish 
of the frontiers, %vhioh they contimuiUy Ihveatened, deininiona and Demnavk. The emphe was divided 
and for the oxtciiHinu or the ChvUiau rcUgion. into distiicts vuled hy counts j counts specially 
Cliarleiuagiie advanced an far as the Weser in 772, railed Qnarkgr/yfiny or comts of the inaiches, 
seeuring hiB cmiqneas by ca.stlcs and gavjijioiis. defended the frontiera against attack; and 
iVpG Adrian 1. ijoav called him to liin ai<l agaiuftt the unity of nilo was maintained by oilicei-s, 
DcHidorius, king of tlio LonilMirdp. Charlemagne tho mtssi dominicii who AA^ere sent out in all 
bad jnaTnojjl the daughter of DurideriuH, and had directions as blie organs of tho imperial will, T)»j ;3 
jsCEt her biiek to her father because she bore hiirt no organisation wiis promoted also by a great annual 
childi^Ui and inamed Ilildegardo, daughter of the military mustcY and by an annual asRemhlage of 
f^Avahiau duke, boiJfrey. DcsideriuB hml sought tli<c high oIHciala of the empire. Oliftrlcinagno 
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zealously enclcavourGtl to i*roiiiotc etlucation, 
culture, oi'ts, iiiaJinfactnroii, aial cojiiinercc. lie 
projected great national works, one of which was a 
canal to connect^ the llhine and the Danube; but 
ho deemed nothing bonoalh liis attention wliicli 
concerned the interests of his empire or of his siih- 
iects. He required his stibjects to plant certain 
Kinds of fruit-trees, the cultivation of wliicli was 
bliiis extended nortljward in Europe, His own 
domains wore an example of superior cultivation. 
He hod a school in Ids palace for the sons of liis 
scrVants. IIe hiiilt sumptiio uh palaces, pnvticulavly 
at his lavoiirite re'^idenccs, Aixda-Chai>elle and 
Ingclheim—^for ho liad no fixed capital—and many 
cimrehes. Learned men were encouraged to come 
to his court- He liiiiiself jmsscssed an amount of 
learning unusual in his ago; he could speak Latin 
xLiid read Greek. Re attempted to draw up a 
grammar of liis own language. Charlciimgno was 
of more than ordinary stature, and of a nolile and 
coiiiinanding presence. Re was fond of manly 
exercises, particularly of hunting. His fame spread 
to all |)arts of the world i in 798 Harmm AMiaschhl 
sent ainbassadora to salute him. He enjoyed good 
health till shortly hofore his death, 28th January 
814, Ho was buried at Aixda-Chapclle (q.v.), in 
a church wliich lie had built there. The greatness 
of his dynasty tei'ininated with ids own life. TJie 
rule of Charlemagne was a noble attempt to con¬ 
solidate order and Christian culture among the 
nations of the West, It was a mighty task which 
could have heon continued and consummated only 
by a succession of sovereigns of like energy and 
sagacity with himself. As liis succcssorB were 
weaklings, his empiie fell to pieces; yet i« many 
ways ho has had a permanent iiilluoncc on Euvo- 
pooji history. He astablisJmcl much of what wore 
destined to be the beginnings of a new order. 
Ilesules his Camtiikmes (q.v,), there are extant 
Jotfeeva and Latin poems ascribed to him. His life 
was written in Latin by his Bccretary, Bginhard 
{q,v.)t the hesb editions being by Ja/le (1^6) and 
Holder (1882). See E. L. Cutts’s CAarlmnaf/nc 
and his Times {1882); and W the Charlemagne of 
romance, the aTticlp CiLV5?so^?s de Gesteh. 

Oilfirlcroi) a town in tho Belgian province of 
Hainan lb, on the Sambre, 35 miles S. by E. of 
Brussels by rail. It carries on considerable manu¬ 
factures ill hardware, glasji, woollen-yarn, &c. Hie 
district is rich in coal, mid the number of .smelting- 
furnaces and nail-factories in the neighbrnirhood is 
very great; whilst the huge ironworks of Couillot 
lie witliin a mile of tlie tinvji. TJie fortifications, 
begun by the Spaniards in 1608, fell next year into 
the hands of the French, and were completed by 
Vauban. After six exchanges of ownership between 
tlio Xhench and Spaniards, tlie Pence of Aix-la- 
Chapello (17-fS) left Cliarlcroi in the possession of 
Austria. In 1794, after a protracted and desperate 
resistance, it capitulated to the I^reucJi, when the 
fortifications were dismantled. The importance 
of the place from a strategic point of view became 
appaveub during the campaign of 1815, wheiK 
three days before Waterloo, Charleroi w'as occupied 
by Napoleon, and fclio fortifications were I’cstoi-ed; 
but in 1860 they were finally demolished. Pop, 
(1806) 12,150; (1880) 20,511. ‘ 

Cliai’lc^, surnained Martel ('the Hammer’), 
was the natural sou of Pepin of Heiistal, itmyoi' of 
the palace under the Inst Merovingian kings, and 
was borri about 688, After his fatlieFa death in 
714, he 'was chosen as bheU* duke by the AustraBlan 
Franks, and at the closo^ of a atnigglc with the 
Neustriau Franks became in 720 undisputed mayor 
of the jialaco and real ruler of the Tranks, the 
titulai' kings being mere puppets in his hands. He 
ha<l muchliard figlitiiig %vibli tlie Saxons and other 


stubborn Teutonic race.s, os tlic Alcmnnni anti 
Bavarians, but Jiis great service to Cliristcndem 
and to civilisation was that he rolled back the 
surging tide of ]Moslein conquest. The Saracens 
had already taken Bordeaux, ovorniii tlio duchy 
of Aquitania, ami advanced to tlie Loire, when 
diaries met them between Toam and Poitiois 
(732), ami after a desperate battle, in which their 
leader, Abtl-iir-Haliinfin, fell, coiupJofcely defeated 
them. This was one of the most important victories 
in the world’s history, and saved wo.stGrn civilisa¬ 
tion from liopelcFfl retrogresaion and ruin. 'But 
for it,* says Gibhon, 'perhaps the interpieta- 
tion of the Koran wnoulcf now be taught m the 
schools of Oxford, and Iicr pulpits might demon¬ 
strate to a circumcised people t]jc sanctity and 
truth of the revelation of Malioiuot.’ C’Jiarles 
finished liis work by defeating the .Saracens again 
in 787, when they had advanced in the Burgundinii 
territories as far as Lyons, and by driving them out 
of Languedoc. He died on 22d October 741 at 
Quiercy on the Oise, in the midst of Iris victories, 
liis projects, and his greatness, leaving tlie govern- 
I incut of tlie kingdom to be divided between liis 
j two sous--OavlomaiL and Pepin the Sliovt. 

Charles I.f bom at Dunfermline ou 19 th 
November 1600, was a sickly child, unable to spenk 
till his fifth year, and so weak in the ankles that 
till liis seventh he had to craw'l upon his hands and 
knees. Except for a stammer, he outgrew both 
defects, aud became a skilled tilter and marksman, 
as well ss an accomplished scholar and a diligent 
student of theology. He was created Duke of 
Albany at his baptism, Duke of York in 1605, and 
XMiice of Wales in 1616, four years after tlie death 
uf Ids dear brother, Prince Henry, had left him heir 
to fclie crown of three kingdoiiia Tlio Spanish 
match had been mooted cis early ns 1614 j mi ifc 
ivofl not till }7fh Fobniory 1623 timfr, with Bnok- 
inghani, his inseparable friend, Clmrlea started on 
the romantic incognito journey to hladrid, its 
objects to mn the hand of the Infanta, and to nrO' 
cure the restitution of tlie Palat inntc ta liis brotlier- 
in-law, Frederick, BotJj lie and his father Bworo to 
nil noflsiblc and many impossible concession^ to tlio 
Catliolics, but nothing short of his own convemion 
would have satisfied tlie Spanish and pupal courts j 
and on 5tli October he landed again in England, 
eager for ruptuie witli Spain. The nation’s joy was 
.speedily dashed by his betrothal to the French 
princess, Homietta ilnvia (1009-00); for tli© mar¬ 
riage articles i>ledgecl him, in violntion of solemn 
ongagenionts to narlianient, to permit lier and all 
Iiov domestics the free exercise of the Catliolie 
religion, and to give her the upbringing of their 
children till the age of thirteen. 

On 27th March 1625 Ciiurks succeeded liia father, 
James I.; on 13th June he welcomed his little 
foriglit-eycd queen at Dover, having married her by 
proxy BIX weeks earlier. Barely a bwelveraohtn 
was over ■when he packed oflT iier trouIdesomB 
retinue to France—a bishop ami 29 priests, with 
410 more male a/icl female attendants, Tlieifce- 
forth their domestic life was a happy one; and 
during the twelve ycai-s following tho imirder of 
Thicldnghain (1592-1628), iii wliose liands he hail 
been a mere tool, Chaile.s gradually Game to jrield 
hiiHsoIf up to her unwise infiiieiicc, not wholly in¬ 
deed, but move than to that of Sfcvailbvd c^'cn, or 
Laud. Little, j»cddlc,*ioJiie Laud, Jiiadc nrclibishop 
in 1633, proceeded to war against the dominanc 
Puritan ism, to nieacK uasalvo obedience, and niv 
liold tlie divliio right of kinga; whilst gieab StTafford, 
from championing the Petition of Right (16^), 
passed over to the king’s servico, aud entered oh 
chat policy of 'Thorough’ whose aim was to roako 
Jiis rnmtcr aljtsolute. Tliree narliamonts Were mim- 
monecT and dissolved in the iirat four years of iilie ' 
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Tcj^ ; ilien foi eleven ycjiY:^ GIihyIca mlcvl witlioub 
ou«, in its stead Yvitli sidi'iorvieiifc judges Hnd the 
Courts <if Stiir CliainW and Higli CJominifi&ion. In 
16"27 he liftd bluuderod into an ingloiioua Frencli 
’^rar; itut mtli Trance he coiichnW peace in 1G20, 
with Spuin ill ItiUO. Toacc, cooiioiny, and avhibraij 
tn^athjfi were tn solve the great prohleiii of liis 
nolicj"- hoAv to get inonoyi yet not account for it 
Nob that (-'harJe.s caied for inouey in itself, or had 
far-rcacljiug nrojects of tyranny (Ji<! failed to enter 
into Straffords scheme}« Hut he Jind inliorited a 
lioiuulle^sj rgoisiii, and, content with his own potty 
^eU, had little sympathy with the (lead lievoisin of 
the Tudor age, none at all with the nasceiii arfloiir 
of democracy. The oxtension of the ship-lax to 
llie iakiid counties was met hy Hampden's jiassive 
rcsihuince (1C37); LauiTs attempt to Anglicise tlie 
^cotti'sli Clmrch, by tlio active resistance of tlio 
vliolo northern nation (1630). Once more Charles 
had to eaiS a pfirlkmeat: two met in 1610—the 
bliorb Parlininenb, wliich lasted hut three weeks, 
anti tlie hong, which outlnstod Charles. 

It jueb to pronounceytraffonTs doom: and, hU 
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heavier on lum aiierwards. The same sigiiatiire 
that sent StraiVord to the block gave iisseut to a 
«cooiid bill by wliivli the existing parliament inight 
not b-e dissolved witUoub its own con 5 Jont. TJiab 
pledge, a,'# extorted by force, Charles purposed to 
disregarclj and dumig his vii^it to EdmhnTgli, in 
the antamn of l64l, lie inisted by lavmh eoncewsions 
to bring over the fcjcotw to his Ftitle. Instead, he got 
eutangled in dark fluapicion^ of plotting the inorSor 
of the Covenanting hinls, of counivnnce even in tho 
Ulster ynOK^acTo. Still, hiB TctunJi to London w<i 3 
welconieci with some entlmsinsiu, and a party was 
forniing in the C’oTriTnons itself trf men who revolted 
/mm the sw(jopirig changes that menaced both 
church ami state. l‘ym's ‘Grand llenioTistmnce’ 
jnsti/red their fearK, and Charles seemed to justifr 
thft ‘GtJUid lleiiionHtntticc ’ by his attempt lo ancHt 
the live nTCfuherwfdtb Jammrv I(>4*2); but that ill- 
fttYicken blow was dictated hy the knowledge of an 
pupeiuliiig inipeaefiineiit of the queen Jjevsell On 
Aisga*=it he rab«d tlus Yoyal fttondaid at Not- 
tmgli/nii j and the four years* Civil AVar comiuejiced, 
in wliidi, ns at Ko-stthy. he :^ho\ved mv lack of 
phy^,jcnl coiimge, and wliicli resulted at Nasehv in 
the utwr aimihiiotkiu (L4th Jliuc 

No need hoTc u track lum thwugli plot and 
counterplot, ^ nuh atth(dtc>s, IbiJ-^bytorianH, and 
SeeUrKs with tha Scot^4 ami the with tUe- 
and the anuy; enough, (hat, quitting 
hiH \^t re nge, Oxford, he sniTeiulered Uh^>df on 
^th May 1 WO to the Rcot.s at Newark, and by 
tliDTu in the folloNviug January waus handed over 
to the jW’hamonh Ilj*i /om* i/jontha* Ctiptivitv at 
Holmby IIou.>e, near Noi tliamptoii; his .seizure, on 
Juno, hy C<>r?iet J^yce; the f hrec Jimutlis at 
Haniptaii Court; the llight on mb Novemher: the 
/re>li raidivtty iifc r. iirkhnioko Castle, in tlie fslc uf 
AVight^ihive lemi up to tini ‘triaC at AVestniiustet 
^ tr.iitnr, find nnndeier, (J)iurlcs 

Stuai’t. He had drawn the f-wovd, and by the 
s'W'uird lie pensiiod, fur it was the arinv, injt narlia' 
mwiC that stno,l at the baeh of Jn^ jmlgau 
fared tliL-m biayely, Jmd with dignity. Tlirico ha 
rofii>od Pj liUail, (jenyiiig the eom'petenco of ;>ijicb a 
' n'*' I ^ ivii^al U'ing treated asa eonfG>.rioii, 
on the t urd day lifty-five out o! tieventy-oiw jndgos 
sixtvimii' iiiorn Tievty vvere prewcnt—a/bxtMl their 

llw/r 'ni' dentb-wnirant; four davii 

latir, fsbnlc'inje was pronomi'Ced, 

No iieca huru to toll tins M e«.kii(nri| storvof liLs 
nieoknovi lowunls lus pt:rs£cnti.r<, of tlig iwthetic 


parting from two of his younger cliildren, of Ida 
prexinmtioji foj' ii holy deatli; or llo^y, on the 
morning of the 30th January 1040, lio passed to tliab 
death on tlic sco-ifold in front of Whitehall, with a 
courage wovtliy of a very uiurtyr. On the snowv 
7th ot Tehiiiaiy they horcj the ‘white king’ to hi9 
grave at WindMU' in Henry YllT.'s vault; iu 1^13 
tlic Prince Itegciifc had hiB leaden coffin 0 ])enGd. 
Six cliildven Rwwlved him—Charles and James, Ins 
ancccfmorfi^ Mary, Ib’jiicesfj of Orange f 1831-60); 
Elizabeth {lG35-oO); Heniy, Duke of Gloucester 
(1839 60}; and Henrietta, Hiicheus of Orleani* 
(lC-44-70h thela^t horn ten weekK alter Charles’s 
linjil )>artmg from Ida queen. At tho Ilestoratioii 
Clmiies II, appointed, on his solo authority» a 
* form of prayer, witli fasting, for tlio day of tho 
mart^yrdorn of the Thessed King Chavle^i 1.,’ to bo 
annexed to tho Coininnn Prayer-book] with tho 
other ‘state-services/ it kept its jdaco there till 
1859. 

A ini' stronger man than Chaises iiiighb scarcely 
have extricated Jiiiiiself from the difficulties that 
beset him; true, lho,^o dilhculties were lai'^rely of 
his own Creating. But was he right iu abaiuloning 
Strafibi'd? should he also have sacrificed wifO, faith, 
and crown? If yes, then was he wliolly in the 
wrong; if no, ho was partly—for once at least—in 
the right. Vicos, other than duplicity, he hatl 
noijo, 03 we use tlie word. He was vague, vacil¬ 
lating, obstinate; unable to lead or be led; super¬ 
stitious, lieedful of omens; imsympathcbic nnil 
resorv'ej wdieve he dul not love; iutoleiant of opposi¬ 
tion to his will, But he Avns a good husband, a 
good father, a good churchman—no jnan so good 
was ever so bad a king; no man so lallible believed 
so honeaily in his bifaWihiVity. For Clmvles was 
honest to Ids owji coiivictiuna His very duplicity 
Was duo soinetimes to scliooling in ‘kingcraft,' 
hiifc nftener to inability to see two shlna of ft 
question. Njnv he saw one, and now tho other, hut 
never both hides at once; and, junt ns he saw, so 
lie apokc. He rva-s not a liar becaiiso lie loved a lit?. 
Milton’s chargcii against him of ‘ all mnniicT of bwA- 
iie^s ’ rank with Mil tort’*, charge that he poisoned his 
fathw j ami Hialiop Reh&r'a rush statcmfiit tlmt 
Jeremy Taylor’is second wife was ‘generally believed 
to he ft natural daughter of ChftrlesA, wlicn Prince of 
Avftles, ifl backed hy no tittle of evidence. Indeed, 
^ a pftttuvu of eultuvc and purity, ouo pvinoo ulono 
I 13 worthy to ho named beside liiiii—the late Prince 
■ CAm'^ovt; iUiilhad OhavlcH's lot fallon, like hi«, on 
: f'paceitil d«ay,<5 of settled Jiionarcliy, nxlnrirattoii, not 
I pity, uught now lie ouv feeling tow^ards him. But 
' Clifti'les was pvetlestined to sorrow. ‘ A tragic 
, ftwid. the. Rcwlptfit lievuini, aa l\o looked on 

'the triple portrait by A^andyko; already, tho 
ttlindov: of a violent death ovci'clovuled thi>ae fine. 
Yveak /catjm?i», 

Heethu wticka Bamuuw, Hiu^uw.'Vtx ^Uuta, 

ScOTiAh'D, Ikelaki), Laud, Stiiapfokd, 
mow Hampdex, Pyu, Cromwki^ Bhad- 

SIIAW, &o.; tho h istories of ClarciKloii, IJrilaiii, Gmen, 
Guw.ot, and Bauko; I. D IsineU’s CojHmcntarfVa on Ike 
of Chark$l (5 vob. 1828-30); Xcliers of 
Chiivles I to (Camden Soc, ISiiO); 

Cliancelbrid LiJeo/ OhaAos iW-£'^( 18 S 6 )j Cttkndav 

(18 vok 1868-82) ;_threo iong 
Tjvul'^ t\\Q Athenmum for .Vaminry and 

CfliTlinpr’s Puritan 
(ISiM. Hisw of Enokmd, im^42 (lO vols. 

piarlcs n., born at St jftuios’s on 29fcli Blay 
IWO, woR present at Edgehill (1C42), and iu 1646, 
niter a twelvemonth in the western counties, 
esoaneil to l-iftOce by way of Sdlly awl Jevsey. Ho 
gne /itne good from two years 3npnt in Paris ; then 
lio pftpRed on to Hollan(I> where he met with a bettev 
reception, and whonoe m 1048, 'with uiuotecn 
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Kiiglish royfilist war-bliins, he iimdc an expefUtion 
to tlie Tiianies. His fafcner heheafletl—CliauJes diil 
hia utmost to Bavehini, even sentling a carte hlanciiQ 
to the EngtiJ^h pariiamenfc—and Ins hopes disap¬ 
pointed fi’oni Ireland and Montrose, in 1650 lie 
accepted the terms of tlic Scottish commissioners, 
find laudetl on 23d Juno at the mouth o£ the Spey, 
That was a dreary time of iirnyci'S, fastings, and 
sermons (six sevnions a day) for the gay young 
prince. Less a hiiig than state-prisoner, he luusfc 
sign and vq-eIum tlietwo Covenants, must-put n>vay 
liis old Mentis, lUusfc acknowledge the sms of Ins 
house, his fnthor’s hlood-guiltineas and mother’s 
idolatry, ^ Hut the detent at Dunbar and his ‘start* 
for tho Highlands gained Cliavlea somewhat more 
Uborly ; and, having on 1st January 1651 been 
crowned at Scone, ni the following Awnst Jie 
suddenly niarcbed, with 10,000 men, into Eiigland. 
Pow joined the xScots, and, cabcliing them up at 
AVorcester, Cromwell utterly routed them on 3d 
.Sopfcombor. For six week.'? Charles ivandered a 
fugitive, a tlioiiaaud poumls set on his head, through 
tho western and aoutliern counties, nou' Jjiding in 
the oak at Hoscobel, now riding disguised as a. 
serving-man, anon lurking at Stonehenge. More 
til an forty persons were privy to his secret, yet on 
loth October lie embarked at )Shorehafii for Eor- 
mandy. Tlion followed nearly three yeai*s of exile 
In France, nearly two at Cologne, tliori throe in Che 
Low Conn tries, needy everywhere, every where pro¬ 
fligate; blit at laet, on 26th May 1660, CharJe.^ 
landed at Dover, recalled to tho throne by the 
fall of the Protectorate, and the nation’s dread of 
military dosnotiain. ‘It must be my own fault,’ 
he jested, * that I did not come sooner back, for I 
find no one but tells me ho has always longed for 
my home-coming.* 

Of the four parliamenta that succeeded the Con¬ 
vention, the first or ‘Cavalier’ paihamont lasted 
through nearly two-thirds of the entire reign, from 
May 1061 to January 1679; from March 1681 
Charles iiiled without one, The fimt seven yearn 
(1660-67) were the period of Clarendon’s ascend¬ 
ency, of constitutional loyalty to church and state, 
ns anti-CathoUc as it was anti-Puiitnn, Next 
came the CatboJic-Presbyterian Cabal, broken iij> 
by the Test Act of 1673; and blien the fierce struggle 
between tho Court and Couutiy factions, in whicli 
Shaftesbury played the chief part, and from which, 
in the end, juliarlcs issued vielorions. 

As early 0 .^ 1661 he accepted a secret subsidy 
horn Franco, and no act of hia reign wa,s more mi- 
popular than the sale next year of Dan kirk. In 
1065 ft naval Dutch U'ar, due to comiiiorcial jealousy, 
was forced on by Clarendon’s enemies, who saw in 
it ft cliftucc of ousting liini. In spite of two English 
victories, with an iudeoinive engagement between 
(Lowestoft, Downs, and North Foi'eland), in Jime 
1667 De Riiyter sailed up the Thames, and burned 
several war-ships lying at Chatham—that* night 
Charles v'os very merry in his harem. The peace 
of Breda (2186 July), which in August was followed 
by Clarendon’s downfall, loft both nations ex¬ 
hausted, and France the Bole gainer. Temple’s 
Triple Alliance (23d January 1668), between Eng- 
laiul, Holland, and Sweden, was on Charleses part 
ti inore bid for popularity, a means too of raising 
jiis price with Louis XIV.} and by tlie secret Treaty 
of Dover {20fcli Alay 1670) he entered on an otlenswe 
alliance with France, became its pensioner, and 
undertook to efl’ecb the conversion oi England. A 
sea-fight with the Dutch in Soiifchwold Bay (1072) 
was bloody but indecisive; and the strong aiiti- 
b’rench feeling forced Charlea to conclude a peace 
(1674), and to consent to the marriage of his niece 
Maiy with his nephew William of Orange (1677). 
SUli, by two other secret treaties (1676-78)> and by 
also intriguing with the opposition, ’Louie secured 

his end, to cut England oIT from continental 
politics. 

At home, tho abortive Savoy Conference was 
followed by the ejection of nearly 2000 Ncnicon- 
foinimt ministerfi (24th August 1662); the (heat 
Plague (May to December 16U6) carried olf nearly 
seventy tliansand Londonci-s; and the Groat Fixe 
(2d to O'fch iSeptomher 1666] consumed 13,200 
houses, St Paurs, and 80 clmrcljes. Sir Jolin 
Coventiy, for plain speaking, got his nose slit by 
Charlc.s’B bullic» (1070); the ‘>stoy of the Ex- 
chcmier’ (1672) plunged the chief city bankem in 
bankmjdcy; and Charles’s two D-eclarations of 
Indulgence (1662-72) were met by tJie Conventicle 
and Test Acts, the Dissenters themselves declining 
to share toleration with the Catholics, for wlioin Buen 
toleration was designed. Clarendon'B foes had 
cause to dread Clarendon’s son-in-law, the king’s 
brothej', Jajnes, Duke of Yojk * and liin open pro- 
fegsinu of CatlioUciBiu (1672) gave a pretext for 
SJiaftesbuiy’s Exclusion JJilJ, and colour to Oatee’s 
trumped-up ‘PoniBli Plot* (AuguBt 1U78 to Decem¬ 
ber 1680), which SJmftesbmy fostered, and wJiich 
cost the lives of fifteen Catholic victinif^. Himself, 
if anything, at lieart a Catholic, CJmilo-s sacrificed 
them bas^y to liis feam; still, honour, brotherly 
ftflection, or Fieiich gold, would not let hiiii 
acknowledge Monmouth for hia heir. But the tklo 
had alreacfy turned. Men’s shame at that shamo- 
fill panic, and disgust at the thought of a bastard 
on tho throne, caused a Tory reaction; and the 
Tory reaction drove theAVhi^ on to open resist- 
ance—tho Rye*house Plot (1683). Shaftesbury 
died beyond Bctis, Lord Essex by hia own hand 
in the Tower, and Bussell and Sidney by the 
hefulBnuin's nxe. 

Wiiat Engliflh king so ahsolute nB Charles, that 
Suiulay ov^eniiig, when Evelyn saw him * toying 
M'itli his concubines in the glorious gallery^ or 
AVliitehall ? But on the nioriow he wn^s stmek with 
apoplexy, and for three days Jay in a stupor. \VIjen 
lie came to himself on the Tliuifiday, he wnuld not 
receive the connniiiiioii from HiBliop Ken; but, 
thanks to tho Diiclicsij of Portsmouth, a priest who 
had aided him iii hia escape from Worcester 
brought to his bed-side, and by idm ho ivas recon¬ 
ciled to the OatliQlic Clmvcli. ^Ilicn bo blessed jiia 
clilldren ; blessed, too^ the Protestant blshoiis; and 
at last pasfied away on Friday the Gtli of Febinary 
1685. On the nigfit of the 14th he was buried in 
AV^estmiujiter Abbey. 

So ended tlic worst reign in English history, 
wlioso sole great measure was the HabeoB Corpus 
Act (1679), and whose tortuous politics are gener¬ 
ally referable to one or otlier of the following 
motives t Charles’s fear of again being sent on his 
travels, the nation’s fear of a .'jecond great civil war, 
its Iifttied of Popery ami hatred of tlie French, tlio 
Httloneas of nienBaiina and gimtnessof fcheif greed, 
and ‘backstairs’inJlueneOiOnmipresent, onmi][>otent, 
Snell as the rcigu was, such was Clinrioa hnuaelf. 
With ft taste for the arts and for science, he was 
able, shrewd, aflablo, easy-going, active of habit, 
physically brave. His talente seiTO but to enlianee 
his vices of utter Belfislniess^ and abject seimuaU 
ism. jluil yet with iiis subjects he was alu-ayfi 
pox»ular; the nicknainea ‘Old Bowlay' anil ‘The 
MciTV Afoimvcli' attest even now the liking timt 
tli^bove him. 

On 22<l May 1602 Cliavlos Imd manied poor 
plain Catharine of Biagaiiza (1638-1705). The 
marriage was childless, and her influence on 
Englieli poUtics wa3 slight as compared with tliat 
of his numberless inistressce. Of Bmso, before t-Iio 
Restoration, two only call for notice—‘brown, 
beautiful, bold, but insipid * Lucy Walter’s (1030- 
83), the mother of James, Duke of Monmouth 
and Bucciouch (1649-86); and Catfierino P^gv^fio 
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iWQtlWf of Clmrlfti Filzdinrlci. Eail of Wj’- 

Tiiaf^aTit ViJliera ttV 1 iiliiici llUlW 

wiiom CJiarlcif^ matle Coiinte?«H 

10.JJ, of ClevnWl i>> T^m 


iir.irve/ Tfiem ^vcre, ^>e^iIut», j.i 
(Duchess of Kiclininml), 

trnil ninny niorc, with, Inst hv\t , ,Sj'„ 

''SlaiioTii Canse)!, i.e. Louise 

:;34), tlie HttUle, • liaby-fdcoil Ureton._ hha was 

Riide Diieliess of Portsiiionth in lC/’ 2 , If®'*®!* 

Duelies^o .{’Auhifinv in W« f and sh® was Bto 

mother of Charles LeniioXi DiiLe el Ilichinonil 

(lt)72-l7S3}. 
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enioltv and mmlinjf. he was ®’Jmvi1!in, Lo 

the ^\iU of l\va viotUev, wUojiu ctmnsela (lio\ c 

au act diabolical tliat all Eiuope sfc 
Xtuiei's at the recollection. The fttrocions was- 
sS of Hb Bavlholonicwh T)ay, 94tli Aii^inb 157^ 
fcUo culmination of a serien of 
rienchorics towaids tUo Hufc'ueiiots. its wn 

Hequenccs i.olitieully wore the very 

WKevnhly, withal! the 

hid eves. Sec y.VIlTliol.OMK«' < Mas.saoihv ot M )■ 
f'li-vvles X,» huiK of Fintit'O (182J-30), third 
son of tlm Oftiiphin JLonis, and {jmiiilsoii of Lonis 
W wan boin at Veiyailic.'?, Uth Ocboboi 17^/. 
HAreccived tl.e title of Comte d’Arti.ia, and in 
1773 itmrried Maiia Thoiosa of ^avoy. 1 ho ty-h®" 
of the Itetille 0,1 July U, 1189. prevented i® 
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and For?iC‘roirs Lome de Keromik (Eng. tran3.18n7). 

Charles VII.4 i^ing of {I‘i22-Cl), the 

tliinl scjii WBil succe^.soF of Cliarlea yaa bovn 
30a Ptibruarj' 1403. On his father « ieatli he was at 
the beat! of au army, u'Jtii n hich he hehl wssessu>ft 
of the Kixilhcrn provineca of the k\n«tlom i rai’ia am 
uoTth bcm\* in tiic hamU of the EujsJiah* who 
iiiAClainicd Henry VI. of England king ot Franeci 
ami appointed the lJuke of liedfunl regont For 
some time tho ev'eptf< of wvtr were tm/arouiaWe to 
Oharhit^^ who was conipellwl to ovaciiatc in 5<ucce»* 
aion. Clianipftgno and Blaine, In’ 1420 tho Goimfc 
Duuois gained the lii-st Tjctory over the linghsh ut 
Mimtargiis; hnt in tlie >'cav h>lh>wiwg the latter 
laid fciege to Chleafiti:, a place of gi-eno 
to the Ft(iuch> a.« soeuvmg a cniiiicction with the 
north. At thi.4 Uuie also, Joan of Arc, the faniinw 
Jilaifl of Orleanrf, by her wtindeifiil eoumoe and 
coanilcHce of aheavenlv inis^ion, roused the fervour 
bdih of iiDbles and people. The .'?tee of Orieiiiis 
was raised in May , the English relived dis- 
heart&ncAj and ^adxmlly iost all they had gained 
3J1 France^ while their can^e linally hccaino lu^peless 
after the troa.tv eoacliitled at Arms (1435), between 
the French king and the rJnke of Jhirgiiiidy. 
Bayonne, tlie la.*?! stronghold in the simth, lull in 
lh1l, ami wUli the death of Talbot- iimler tlie ’vmlhs 
of Ca^tUliMi in 1453, the wliole linally paft^ed 

fca i’xance, aiiiV the llnjubed Yeav-s* AVav caiue to 
an end. Xothiog now leniahied to the EngHsh 
Rjerors the ehuiiuel hut Calais* with Havre and 
Giihies (Ja'-tle. la 1436 CJiarle-s entered Paiis. 
He next devoted himself to tlie leorgani&ntion of 
tlic govennnufit, in whidi eveirtliiiig had fallen 
lido eorihroion, and n ruler bis riifo Franco recoveicd 
in some measure iroiu tliO eiVeetr* (d tho tcrrihlo 
calaiuitieH wliicli it hail einliired. IWh hist ycais 
were euihi tiered by tha c<«idiuit- of his ijon, tho 
BauphiUj nftenvardrt Loiii-^ XI. Ho died at >Ieluii 
on July 1461. See the great work by 
De Jleaucoiirt (vulfi. i~iiL lS.Sl-S5 j. 

Cliai'Ies IXv king of LVftneo (1560 74), the 
liccondson of Henry II and of Cathmiao tie* ^letUci, 
won bom at >Sfc Gemmiii-en-Layo in J550, nijiJ suc¬ 
ceeded his brother, Francis II, in J5(J0. He was a 
pToficieat in juarily exorcises, po.s^e.'j^ed niiicb pliysi* 
cal energy, and considevahl& literary aucoinnhsh* 
mente. But iveak and waveving. with all hiu 


wlicv 'Vfts never coucaived. The attempts of tliQ 
m<Ws to restore the old state of tlun«s in Irene® 
bv incans of foteigu intervention did moje than 
ovent to insure the/all of fcho monarchy. 
After taking a small jmrb in /bo 
(;lmrlos\vent to St Petersburg j thence m May 
to England. InsnUcof the fftibiveof the^pedL- 
lion to Qulbevou W m Jane l79o, aaot mr 
aOteimited under Artaii< leaclephip in Cctobei, b«c 
ho had not courage to land and place hjinseli 
head of the insiugenta, ivhoiii Jio bo^sely left to tlit 
vengeance of Hochc nnd the repubiicanH. Aftei 
this he lived in obsciiriby, partly ab Holyi-^cl and 
rmrtly at Hartwell, until the allie.s entuied Pans in 
1814, ivhen he appeared in France licutenaut- 
ficncml of the kingdom, and micd a proelamcitlmi 
aTinouwciug the cud of dcsi>otL=siii, ot couscviptmiis, 
and of opnrefjsive taxes. After fcjio second restoni' 
tion, 111 alliance with the prioste, ho headed the 
imttv of tlic UUrm» in their atriigglo With the LoJi- 
Htifciithmalists. The nccessimi of Tillolo to olline 
and the uncuiistitiitional character or the J at ter 
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aaChavle.s A. He took the oath of mlJiGvcnce to 
the CUurle, undiva.'? at (lift popular ivitli alt pai’tic;.^; 
but he soon cli.'^idavcd Iiis intention of rostoniig as 
jiiiicli an pos^lue tlie ali^iolntism of the old hrench 
inonavchy. Popular disseontent rapidb" incrensea. 
The victory of the opposition at tiio elections of 
18^27 wa.s fallowed by tne resign ation of Yillblo, A 
uiinistvy of eoniftvouuwe, headed by Martignac, a 
ciuidemte polilteuui, tiiicceedetl in Janiiavy 1^128, 
but in August 1823 Charles called to tlio head of 
the Prince Polkmac, an extreme royalist. A 
royal speech, of a iTneatening cliaraclev, on ‘Jil 
March 1830, was foil owed by a« nddi'a?.s of pnwn- 
sLmiice, simied hy 2*21 deputies, uimn which tlio 
king lUissolved ihe cbauiheTs. I’he ilcpiilies who 
I signevl the vvddl‘c^> were all ve-eleetcd, but the court 
( taking fte:^h ciuirago from tho success of tlieexpetU- 
i tJDji to Al^^icrs celebrated iire ordmance/^ of 
' 2oth July were si^^ned by the king, putting au end 
to the ftecdom of the already largely cui- 

tailcil, appointing a new iiioile of election, and di.s- 
Holviiig the recently elected clmiiibor. I'ai'is took 
nj> armji, the ^mards were rejMii.wd, the rcv^olu' 
tiou was iiocmnplLshetl in three days, anil tho king 
found hiiiiijelf chillipclled to vetivo to Hauihouillcb. 
As a last resource, he abdicated the thvoiio 011 2d 


August 1830 in favour of his grandson^ tlis little 
Comte de Ch/unlard. Hut it was too late; the 
revolution was completed, andLonis-PlnUppc, Duke 
of Orleans, riYts clio-scri king of the French. Charles 
then travellod through Franco to (^)icrboui’g, mid 
eiuhai'keil for Englaiul m an A\.inovican ship. Ho 
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reaided for some time at Holyi^ood again, and after- 
wavtls at Prague, taking no part in the [)oliticnl 
intrigues and attempts of the Duchess de Berri, 
He died of cliolera at Gferz on Otb NovemLor 
1830. 

Charles V*, eznjJOror of Germany, by the 
extent of his dojninions and hy virtue of his own 
genius tho greatest European potentate of the 
16th century, was horn at Ghent in 1500. From 
his father Philip^ the son of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian and Mary of Burgundy, he inherited tJ)D 
dominion of the Low Countries, tlie county of 
Burgundy, and a strong claim to the imperial 
crown; from his mother, Joanna, tlic (laiigliter of 
Ferdinand and rsahclla, he also inherited the king¬ 
doms of Spain and Naples, and the Sponidk 
acquisitions in America. Charles’s education was 
iiibrnsted to Adrian of Utrecht, afterwoicls pope 
under the titlo of Adrian Vf., and AVilliam de 
Czoy, an experienced politician, who early initiated 
his pupil into tlje avta of ijovernmeiit, and gained 
an ascendency over him whicli determined Cliarlca’a 
policy during the early yeara of his rule. To 
Adrian Charies owed little, and to tho end his 
scholastic acmiireinents were hut mengi-e. His 
grandfather, Eevdinand, died in 1516, and the 
next year Charles left tlie Netherlands for Sjpain, 
where ho was acknowledged joint ruler with his 
mother Joanna, who waa incurably inaano. On 
the death of \m grandfather, Maximilian, in 
1619, he was elected to the imperial crown from 
a numher of competitom, little, howevoi*, to the 
satisfaction of his Spaiiiyh subjQcts, who saw in 
this Jjonour a blow at tJieir own interests and 
imporfcanco. The following year Charles was 
crowned eiiiporor at Aix-fa’Clirtnello, and a few 
inontha later (1521) presided at the famous Diet of 
Worms. The main question he had here to settle, 
tho question of tho respective claims of the 
Cathmics and the followers of Imther, was to tlic 
end of iiis reigzi the great problem which CJiaries 
had to settle in Qernmny, At this liis fh'st diet, 
he displayed the policy wjiich, wJienever it was in 
his power, ho ever affcoru'ardB pursued—the restora¬ 
tion Of Germany to the papal floe. The finding of 
this diet was aii edict against Luther and his 
opinions, and by this edict Charles, at the outset of 
hiH reign, learned himself with liomc against the 
national sen timout of Germany. 

The history of Western Europe during fcbe next 
quarter of the century is in large decree the history 
of die rivalry of Charles and Francis L of France. 
According to their rcspectivo interests, Henry A^IIL 
of England and the successive popes now favoured 
tlm one, and now the other; and the rosiilt of the 
con dieting interests of all those potentates was 
almost continuous ivar during tJie whole of that 
period. Tho Treaty of Madrid (15:26), the Ladies* 
Fence of Cainbrai (1329), and the Peace of C'respy 
(1544) may he regarded a.s iimrking the auccesaive 
>stcps in the struggle. The points in dispute Wtween 
Charles and Francis wore tlicse; Charles laid claim 
to the duchy of Burgundy as having been niijuatly 
approiu’iated by Louw XL, and also to the dncliy 
ol Milan as a lief of the empire. Francis, on his 
part, iiiaiiitaiiicd In's right to these teiritones, 
demanded homage of Charles for Flanders and 
Artois, and made it a ground of o fie nee that 
Spain had dispossessed Jean dAlbret of his king¬ 
dom of Navarre, It waa in that the wav 

betweon t)ie two monarchy was carried on mo-st 
vigorously; and during the (irat period the result 
waa altogether in Charles’s favour, iifaiiily at tlie 
instance of Wolsey, Henry actively auled 

tho ompevor, who was still further atrengthened 
by Francia’ qutvnel with his greatest subject, tlie 
Constable Bourbon, who formed a league with 
Chaiiea and Homy Vni- for tlio completeBubjnga- 

fcion of France. In io24 the tronns of Charles drove 
the French out of Italy, invaded Provence, and 
imsiiccessfuUy besieged Next year 

F^vancis, in Uio endeavour to recover the ducliy of 
Milan, was defeated and taken prisone?- at iVvia, 
and arfcenvavds conveyed to Madrid. In 1525 )?e 
Was released after signing a treaty in wlrich he 
yielded to Charles on all Uic points at disptito be¬ 
tween them. In this year Cliarles niariied Jsahclla, 
sister of Jolin III. of Portugal, to whom ho was 
much dovolcd. Meanwhile, there was a growing 
alanii at the aucc(js.ses of Chavlen, and the Holy 
League ivaa foniiod against him by Pope CJenionfc 
VIL, Henry YIII,, Friinci^, and the Yciietinns. In 
1527 a motley arJiiy of iSpaniaivls, Italians, and 
Germans, led by Bourbon, who fell in the assault, 
sacked Rome, and iinprisoned the pope, to the 
horror of all Clnistondoin. Charles was denounced 
as the author of the sacrilege, and cartels of 
d chan CO were sent to him by Hcniy and Francis. 
He disclaimed all part in the aftair* yet it was 
altogether in Jiis interefife that it sJiouId have 
happened, as the pope was tlieii the most active of 
Ilia enomicij. The failure of Francis to >seize flic 
kingdom of Najilcs led to the Peace of Cambrai 
(1529), by which Charles was left master of Italy, 
and -was relieved from Jiis Ijojnage foj’ FJaiideJ:s and 
Artois. 

During all these years Charles had been zesi- 
dent in Spain, whore, qu Ida arrival from Ger¬ 
many, he liad found thinijs in an oxtreiuely un¬ 
settled state owing to certain encroachments lately 
made on the privilegeH of the great cities. A 
general insurrection had taken jjlacc during liis 
absence, which only after a protracted struggle 
had heon quolled by the help of the nobles. 
Cliarlcs, by bin tacb and policy, succeeded in com¬ 
pletely putting down the aeilitioii; and, while 
largely increasin" the power of the crown, con¬ 
trived to render himself lugiily popular thirnghout 
the CO UP try. All tlirough his reign, however, he 
had gieab clifliculty in extorting from the Spanish 
' OortOB tho fiznds necessary to cany on Izis foreign 
Bchenies. In 1629 Cliarlea proceeded to Italy, and 
at Bolegiid was crowned by the pcqie king of Loni- 
bardy and emperor of tho Romans. As ho was on 

Ilia way to Germany, wJiere tho religious dilRculty 
was still the buniiiig question, he urged tho pope, 
though unavailingly, to call a gencml council 
wliicTi should settle once for all the points at isaiie. 

At the Diet of Aiig.sburg (1530) Cliurlcfi coullniied 
the Edict of Al^oizzis, and the IVotestants (now 
fio culled t in self-defence, formed the League 
of Schnuukald. Tiic threat of an invasion by the 
Turkish sultan, however, forced Charles to make 
important concossionn, and with the support of tho 
apueasod ProtcstaiiU he was enabled to take tlie 
held against the Turks. No battle ensiled, but tho 
fliiRnn mas foveed to retire; mid CharleH ivas again 
at lihei-ty to rotuvii to Spain by Avay of Italy,'where 
once more lie earnestly urged on tho jjojie tlie 
neceasity of a general council. In 1635 (Jlmrlea 
acbicvoa in per.^oii the most brilliant of all Iiis 
exploits—the destruction of the power of the great 
corsair Barharossa, and the capture of Tunis. 
Meainvhilo, Francis was stiJl j?i nctive Jiostility 
against him; and in I53G Charles himself oncu more 
proceeded to Italy and in vailed Provence wifcli a 
large army. By making the country a desert, 
Francis forced his eneiuy to retire witliout effeotiug 
any actual conquest. As another expedition into 
Picnnly bad also miscarried at the same tinio, 
this was t)zo most zlisastmus year that ClmTlcs 
hod yet experienced. ^ AVar, however, still pro- 
ceeded; and Francis, in despornfcion, and to the 
disgust of Chriatian Europe, called in the aid of 
the Turk. In both parties being now ex¬ 

hausted, the pope (Paul III.), Francis, and Charles* 

_____—^^ ' 
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\i\et at agreed to a ten years’ truce on 

the conditLoa that they sliouKl retain the i)o.ssessions 
tlien m their hands. 

The year 1539 wa^ for Spain one of the mo^t 
important durhii' Clmrlcs’s nilc. To meet his 
extraordinary cxpenflitiirci Cliarlcs held in. that 
year a meeting «f Cortes wifcli the vie^v of gain' 
jfig its cnnseiib to the imposition of new taxes. 
Aft at thi^ ineeting the nohles were especially 
refractory, they were thenceforward excluded from 
the C'Ortej^ j and fvoiu t!ds time dates the decline of 
their )Kwev in the state. In the same year* by tlio 
niTnantic courtesy of Francis, Charles travelled 
tliniugii France to the Low Countries, where tho 
in.suripction of Ghent, on account of n certain 
illegal t'lx, called for Jiis prcsejice. After haying 
qmdied this insurrection with the utmost severity, 
and stripped the town of all its aucleiib privileges, 
Cliarles proceeded to Geiimany, wlitre another diet 
lieW b4J Settle the iciigions dilVereucea was aft \tu- 
succei?.sh\l £us its prcdeccsHOYs. During this journey 
alftO Charles engaged in the disastrous of all 
his enterpripeft. in the autumn of 154J, agaiiii*t 
the advice of liis most experienced .seamen, ho cepn- 
dneted from Italy a tlect against Algiers, whose 
piracies had been the tenw of the f^oiitli of Fuvojic. 
A BUcC(yflion of storms completely destroyed l)ic 
deet, aiiil Cliavles luiirself uith drificulty iTeaehed 
the coD.'it of Spain. new quarrel having atiaen 
betu’cen Cliarfes and I’raneia regarding the duchy 
of Milan, the ten years’ tiuce fell through, and 
war again went on for the next three years, Tlie 
most notable event of the war was tho wintering 
of the Turkish fteet at Toulon, by avrangeniont 
with the French king, at which Henry VHI. 
waa fto indignant that he concerted with Charles | 
an inv'^u.Jon ul France, wjien the einpeior actually | 
came within t\vo days* march of Paris. By this 
double invasion Francis was again forced to make 
an unfavourable peace—that of Crespy 0544), by 
which he once more xenotinced all claims to Italian 
territory', and agrce<l in conjunction with Chades 
to roake war on the Turk><. 

Having thusi triumphed over Francis, Avliose 
death in 1547 left his hands freer than they 
had ever been since the heginning of lijs reign, 
Charles rujw sought to carry out the policy he 
hail always had at liean with regard tu "Ger¬ 
many. Li this policy he had two objects—tlic 
suppre.'si'ion of ^ Ihotcstanfclsm and the succession 
of tiU son Philip to the imperial crown. The 
news that Cbavlea had made a league with the 
for the extinction of here>y drove the Fio* 
testauts to amis, hut two campaigns saw their 
m>wer broken, and two of their most iniportiint 
Jpadci’N, the Land^rav'e of lloHrio au<} the Elector of 
Saxfmy, taken pi boners. Tho Augsburg Inteiim 
(154SJ followed as a tempmary arrangeineiit till a 
general religious council Oioulii settle all (Uniciilties. 
This arran gen lent did not f-atisfy the Catholics, 
but it was especially ohjccliimable t-o tho Frotost- 
antH, ujjon whom it was fovcod with great viulcnce. 
Charlfc-^’s Ruvero onforceiucut of thfe luteriiu, his 
cruel treatment nf tim. Landgrave of Itosse and the 
Elector of Hiirxony, iiiid Ids evident de?-ign to make 
himself ahnoliito" master of Gerinaiiy, led to tlie 
overthrow of all his plans. Maurice of Saxony, 
^ extraordinary talents and great 

ambition, Avho, although a Pmtestant, had liitherto 
Kccjned to Fburies in all bis Hchemes, 

.saw til at the emperDr’s pOAver rested in realit Y on 
a in^eoure foundation, liy a subtle line of 
mUcy Maurice contrived to gather round him a 
arge amty, Ayhile Oliailes, still tmfttiug m liLs 
fidelity, had dismissed the tioops ?}y ivliose aid lie 
lately had (jermnny nt his foet. The emperor 
aiL but fell into the liamli* of Maurice, avIio was now 
ill aiK}.sition to command the moat favomable cun- 
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clitioiis for the Prote-stants, Accordingly, Ijy the 
Treaty of PaSf^au (1552), and, after the death of 
Mniivice, by the Peace of Augsburg (15o^, Pvo¬ 
tes tan bisni received legal lecognition, and Ghavlea 
.sftAv his life’s schciuea linally badlc<h In his other 
object be Avaft equally uimuccessful. ^ He had tried 
in vain to jicvsucwle lua btotlier Ferdinand to Avaivo 
his chums to the empire in favour of Philip, and 
the princes of Germany, Catholic as well as Pro¬ 
testant, refused to entertain Cliarlea’s suggestion. 
Thus disappointed in liis dearest liopes, and broken 
in health hy repeated attacks of the gout, to Avhich 
lie had been subject since Iris 29bh year, Charles 
piibliclj’’ resignwl in favour of liIs son (1555), Avhnni 
ho liartinavried the preA’ious year to ‘Mary of Eng¬ 
land. Retiring to tho monastevy of YuhIo, in a 
beautiful valley of EstremocUira, lie spout the rest 
of Iris life hi couiplcte KCelusion. ^ SIucli of liis time 
was given up to religious exerGise.s, hut he never 
cea^^ed, almost till his death oti 21st Septeniher 
looa, to take the keenest interest in alhiirs^ of 
state, and Jiis advice, still given in emergencies, 
Avas received by liis son Avith the greate.st respect, 
Charles V. and Luther, the tAA^o most prominent 
figures of tlie Ifith century, are also the best re¬ 
presentatives of its great ccmflictiii^ principles. 
The religioii.s revolution, and the spint of nation- 
ali^' AA'hich that revolution evoked wherever it was 
xeatiscd, ave the ideas associatetl with the name of 
LaiUacv. The aim of Charles was a great empire in 
Western Europe, of vvlilcli the pope should be the 
mriritual, the House of Austria the toinporal, head. 
In Opposing this aim, and thus preserving tiie 
lialancc of power as avcU as the individualitv of tho 
Western nations, Francis, according to Ranice, Avaa 
justified in calling in tho Turks, CharleB^ had 
a mind and heart equal to great nndm'takings; 
yeb lie nob only failed to acirieve his p\iv)) 0 S 6 
ilnring his life but bequeathed to his son a policy 
attended by the lAAOst disafitYous reftuUs. - It was 
in cavvyin^ out this policy tliat Philip lost tho 
Netheilaiwk to Spain, and that lie anejited Spain 
itself in ita national development. The position 
also in Avliicli Charles left tlio religious quc.stion 
hy the Peace of Augsburg inevitably led to the 
Thirty Yeai^’ War, AAuth all its frightful conse¬ 
quences to Geniiaiiy. ^ Charles’s personal quali¬ 
ties Avere such as to Avin him the alleckioii of Iris 
immediate dcjicndenUs, and to rentier liini popu¬ 
lar Avith all classes of bis subjects auAOUg all tbe 
peoples nntler his sway. He was sincerely devoted 
to the chuveh, and^ religious motives greatly iullu- 
cnced liLiu in all liis ctuuisels. His private morals 
hear a faA'oumble comparison AAuth those of contcni- 
poravy priiiee.s, In person he aa’Os wliglit and grace- 
fiil, and Ills manners AA^'ere marked by singular 
refinement and dignity; but tlirouglioiit all bis 
lifo he AVAs haunted by the dread of his motheFs 
moiiUri alinction. Don John (q.v,) of Austria avas 
an illegitiniatc eon of Cliaides V\ 

^ ^eo Robertsoii'a L{feo/ Charles V., and Proacotb’a coji- 
tmuation; ilmke’s Hi&iojv; of ihe- Ihformtdion in Ocr^ 
Sir W. fitirliug-ilftxwoil’ti Otohiev Life of Charles 
K : and Mignct’a CharleS'Qiiint. 

^ OJiaiTcS Xm or CjuiIL£S-GlWAVt7S, king of 
Sweden (1G51-00), tho son of John Casinrir, 
Count Palatine, anti Catherine, sister of Gustavus- 
Adolplnis, Ava.s horn at Nykoping, 8fcli NoA'ciiihor 
1022. After his studies at Upsala, he took iJiirt in 
Thirty Years* War under roi’steiisolin. On tlio 
abuication of his eccentric cousin. Queen Cluistina, 
whom be bad wooed in vain, Charles sAicceedcd us 
next heir to the throne of a kingdom Avhiob the 
folly and extravagance of the OAieen haxl veduced 
to an alinnst bankrupt coiiditioti, Oliarles Ava.s 
tho sccoml of the three great warrior-nionarcha of 
SAvedeii, blit unlike his uncle, Avho could plead 
religious grounds, and Jiis grandson, Avlio Avas at 
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first foTcetl to light for solf^prcsoivation, Charles 
scQoiecl to make war principally for wav’s sake. 
He now free to gratify lus passion for war. 
First he attacked Poland in July 1655, becanF 56 the 
Polish king had not^ resigned his claim to tlie 
Swedish throne, and in a few weeks ovcimn the 
wliolc country. Next he forced the Great Elector 
of Hrandeiiljurg to acknowledge his ionlsliip oYcr 
tliQ duchy of Pnissia, thou cnished the ioveef? of the 
Polish Icing anew in a terrible three-days’ battle at 
Warsaw (July 28-30, 165S). He next assailed the 
Danes, who had declared war against hitii, miojssed 
tlio Great and Little Holt on tho ice, and speedily 
made himself master of all the continental posses- 
aioiia of Denmark. Marching from isle to isle over 
the frozen sea, he extorted tlio Treaty of Xtoeskild 
(7th March 1658), winch gave to liJwedcii Ifalland, 
Scania, Jllcckingen, Jioriiholm, and theofclierDauish 
possessions beyond the Soiuid, and emancipated 
Sweden fi'oin tl\p. Si mud ,Diiejj. His offers to the 
Dutch and English to share in the partition of 
pciiiimi'k Leing declined, he invaded Zealand alone 
in 165D, anil attacked Copenhagen, but was beaten 
oir l)y the Danes, aided by the Prussiniis and 
Diibch, Scon after he died suddenly at (hrthen- 
burg, Febrmttv 23, lOGO, He was succeeded by his 
sou, Charles XL (1660-97), then only four years 
old. See Sweden. 

Chiirles XII., kinp of Sweden (1097-1718), 
was the son of Charles XL, and was born at Stock¬ 
holm, 27bli rhino 1682, On the death nf his father 
in 1697 he ascended the throne, and notwithstand¬ 
ing JiiB youth the States clecloi’oJ hhn of age to 
osHunie tlio reins of government. The iiei^hbonr- 
itig powers thought this a favourahle time to 
luiniblc Sweden, then the grout power of the 
north; and Frederick IV, of Demnaik, Augustus 
H. of Poland, and blie Czar Peter the Great 
concluded a league for this object. The Danes 
began by in^^ading the territory of tho Duke of 
Holstein Gottorp, Inisband of the cldcab sin tor of 
Charles. The yoiui^ king at once flung an army 
into Zealand, and in concert with Sir Georgo 
Hooke's Anglo'Dutch squadron so threatened 
CopcnliogBU both by land and iiea that the 
king was fain to sue for ^letiee. Gliarles now 
liasteued to meet the Ilussiaiifl, who lay under 
tlio walL of Narva, 50,000 atmug, stouned tlieh- 
camp with hut 8000 Swedes, and routed them 
with great slanghtev, 30tli Novcinhcr 1700. He 
next dotlironeil Augustus II., and procured the 
election of Stanislaus Lcszczynski as king of 
Poland. Augustus supposed himself safe at least 
in Saxony, his Jiercditfiiy (knnirdon, bub wus 
followed thither, and hiiinhlinj^ terins of peace 
were dictated at Altvanstiidt in 1706. PobkuL 
horn a Livonian, bub now tlio Czar’s ainhawsador 
at Dresden, Charles caused to bo hioken on the 
u'lied foi‘ treason, aftor a form of trial In tJie 
autumn of 1708 he had collected an army of 43,000 
men iu Saxony, and in tlm January of the follow¬ 
ing year suddenly burst into Russia, ami alnioat 
cajibured the Czar at Grodno. He next drove tho 
Russians ])eforc film, ami Imtl already forced the 
IJGi'caiTia and won a hattlo at Smolensk, which 
opened up to him the voad to Moscow, when he 
suddenly turned southwards to the Ukraine, trust¬ 
ing to the promises of the Cossack hetma?! Mazeppa. 
Ihib ilozeppa failed to bring forward Iiifl 30,000 
Cossacks, and the king’s roiiiforceinents from 
Sii'cdeu wwc cut oft* by the watchful Czar, so 
that the Swedes had no alternative hut to endure 
the liaid winter of 1708-9 in the midst of an 
impoveriahod and hostile country. In fipring 
diaries, with a force reduced to 23,000 men, laid 
piego to Pultowa, hut the Czar Imafcened to oppose 
him, and defeated him after a deapemto struggle, 
on the 8th July. Charles iled with a handful 


af attendants across the Turkish frontier to 
Bender. 

Augubtus now revoked the treaty of AltranstiirU, 
and the Czar and the king of Denmark iu concert 
assailed the Swedish teriitories. But the regency 
in Stockholm adopted moasnresof clTcctivo resist 
anee, and Charles prevailed upon the I'ort© to 
commence a war agaiiist Rii-ssia, in wdiicli Peter 
seemed at lii-st likely to suflbr n nevere defeat. 
Bub lUs,smn agents succeeded_ iu iuspiidn^ the 
Tui’ks witli suspicionB concerning the ultimate 
designs of their imjpi'acticahlc guest, and accord¬ 
ingly CJiavlevS was tcized, resisting desperately sword 
in hand, and conveyed to Deiuotica. At last he 
contiivcd to escape, and made liis way through 
Hungaiy and Germany in sixteen days, till he 
reached fitralsimd on the 218b of November 1714. 
A irtoiitii later the triwn was forccil tn capitulate 
to an allied army of Dane.s, Saxons, Pnis.sians, and 
Rusfcians, on wliioli the king crossed to Lund, HLs 
pfLssion for war led him to attack Nni'umy early in 
1716; and soon after, under the advice of the Baron 
yoa Goit;?, Jic fonned a sclieme ivhich couiniemled 
itself to his love of fighting aud his va.st ambition. 
He was to make terms with the Czar by surrender¬ 
ing the Baltic provinces of Sweden, then conquer 
Norway, next land in SiScotland and replace the 
House of Stuart on the English throne, with the 
Jielp of the Jacobite party within and that of 
Cardinal Alheroni without. No aooiier had lie 
purchased his peace with the Czar than he burst 
mto Norway, Early in 1718 he comnionoed tho 
siege of Fredrikshuli, anti while hastening on the 
works in the. rlead of winter with all lii» eharacber* 
ifltic impetuosity ef impatience, was killed by a 
muskct-sliot fmm the fortress. Some writem have 
maiiitainGd that lih death was due to treachery, 
and a soincwlmt unscientific examination of liis 
skull in 1T46 seemed to (/Ivo some colour to the 
belief; hut a new oxaniiuntiou by comnmnd of 
Charles XV. in 1859 proved conckBively that the 
fatal shot mmb have been fired from a lieicht down¬ 
wards, and bliat tlierofove the kin^^’s death waa .due 
to his Oivn reckless Gxjiosiiie of nis person ta tlio 
firo of ilio enemy. 

The clini'acter of Charles was full of strange 
con trad ietioiia. He W'os brave to the i)itch of 
recklcfss folly, dctetniined to the point oi foolish 
oh;jt[i?ney. rlea.^une Jiad no atfracHons for Idiii ; 
he .qliavcd the coaisesb food and severest labour 
of the common soldia' with an easy cheerfulness 
tlmt won liiiii the pa.ssiQiiatc devotion of his 
moil, All external iimvkB of rank ho tlo.spiscd : 
Ilia dt'css wna ainjplcj and Swedish in form and 
colour—a loose bine cciat^ with tiimed-down collar, 
ami largo plain hratm buttons; hull'-coloured waist¬ 
coat ; ft black kerchief, iloiihly folded round liia 
neck; coavflG felt hat, and high broad-toed riding 
boots with massive steel spnis. Ilis hardy fmme 
defied alike fatigue and the extremes of heat 
and cold. He was aide and sa^dioua in counsel, 
and had a mind capable of tlio vaateat designs, 
llub liis ambition was fatal to liia country, and 
after his death, Sweden, exhanated by Ins wars, 
ceased to ho nuniheml among tiie great powora. 
The strange vicissitudGS of liifi career are j-eviewed 
in thirty of the finest lines of Johnson’s noble poem, 
Tho Vamii/ of iru}7ian IfWic^—tho coiicluiling 
pas-sage is as well known os anything in Englisii 
literatuie: 

HiB fall wftB desttuM to a barren strand, 

A petty fortrefifl, and a diibloua linud. 

lie loft the naaiD at which tho world grew pale; 

To polut 41 inornl, or adorn a lalo. 

Voltaire's weU-wiittcTi Ilistoii'C da 0/iaries 
will continuG to be the chief life, spite of its errqts. 
An olflqixofib sketch of his career, road by 'King ’' 
Oscar II., then Duke of Ostergtitland, .afr 
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uiuMj^ratlnn of a btatiie to Clmrlcr^ XII* in Stock- 
linlin on the aimiveriiavy of his deatii, ami 

aitenvaT''ls nwhlisheil, tuuwKtcA into English 
by CL V. Apgcorge (1870). 

Cliarlcs XIVm king of 8we<leii and Norway 
(181^1 originally JiUN KArrrsTE Jui.es Bek- 
j?.ujOttE. mus l>orn at Taii^ in the soulliof Franeej 
JnmiaTy ^20, an<l was the sou of a lawyer. 
Ho entered the Pieiieh army in 17i^0 ns a common 
«<il(lier; bepume an anUmt paTtisun of tho devolu¬ 
tion, and fought his way lip h) the coimnaml of a 
divfelou in 171)4, and a inarHhaV.s baton in 
He difiLingnisJiod himself gi'catlj in the (merman 
caiij]»aLri« in ]T9(>, mid the vem after under tlie 
eye of his great chief liimsclf in Italy. In 1799 
Jio Was niimster of war, and for liis conduct at 
Aiistorlitz was named in 1805 Prince of Pontc- 
corvo. In the camjjaigiis of 1800 lie commanded 
the hyst army covpt^. After Jeua be pmmed the 
Priisbians to Halle, cut oil' the iiescrvo under tlie 
prince of WiirlDmheTg, next pimucd the rcdmibt' 
able BluehEl' lo Ltiheok, and couinelled him to 
fnirrcnder l>»oveinber 7 k He received the com¬ 
mand of the Frencli trooj)s in NnrtU ( ternmny and 
penmark, and lod the Saxon trofijis at AYagmni 
in the war agaiimb Austria. But lie had never 
been liked or tniMtod by Xapolccm, wIio.sq jealousy 
and di&like now becaTue ro a^iparent that Berua- 
dottc left the army in disgust, and returned to 
Pam. He wok auerwards aeut by the minis¬ 
terial council to oppose the Ilntbb, who Jiad 
Inndwl at ^VfllLd\cTen, hut meantime the breach 
between the emjieror and him gicw wider. In 
1810 he was elected crown prince and heir to the 
throne of Spden. Almost Ibe only condition 
imposed on him was tluit of joining tho Protestant 
Chiircli. ITe clmnged Iii« nunio tu Chntles John; 
and the health of tlie Swedish king, Charles XIII., 
faiiiEig in the foilawing year, the reins of gnvern- 
inciit came almost entirely into his liandH. He 
rctur^l Us comply with the demandij of NimhjIgou, 
iviueb were opposed in the interests of Htreden, 
purliculaTly uh lo iTade viiih Britain, and wtw jsodu 
involved m war with liiiii. He took part in the 
great and iinal struggle of the nllie.s nilh Napoleon 
at Leipzig, hut .Jiawcd luiich rehictance to joiu 
111 the invasion of France, and wii« tardy in his 
rirogi'e>‘< soutliward. There jiconis good rW«on to 
heliuve that tlie French throne was within liw owui 
niiihittiiia and that hi-s disinclination to aet against 
hiH native country was due as iiiiLoh to polfcy as 
to patrioiism. He lajcame king of Sweden on the, 

I death of Chnries XllL in Ishs, ami won for him¬ 
self the cburactcT of and good king, Hdu- 

catiDu, a'^ricuUnre, ninnufacturcs, coinincrce, and 
pul)hc works, as weii as tho uiiliiavy strength 
of the kingdom, were promoted liy liis care. He 
' died Mareli 8, 18U, and was succeeded by his wni 
vj-car. 

j 

CJiiirles <rOrlda]ls, mui uf Louis d'Orlcans, a 
iluko ^ho was mindeuA by the Ihirgimtliaus, and 
oi 1 aJciitiiia of Hilfiii, wa> born in May 1391 lio 
I was the pnmhnii ol Charles V. of France, ailil the 
father of Louis Xlf, Ifo taken ptiVoiier at 
Agiucoiirt, nnd^ k in captivity iu England from 

to flip, Avlicu lie was lauMUiiOLl. He wrote a 
numkw of ly lies while in prLsim and fiiier Jii?> ivtnni 
t« iuucc. At llUu., ho U..UI Ub, couvt h" 

g.itlifncd together the chief Freneli iviitens of Jm.h 
time aipl took p^\rt^^ith them in poctioul touiTia- 
iiierit^ in one of which Francois ViJjDii competed 

tlic^fiMir^ ^ f termed ? 

the father uf hiencli lyric poetry, huL lie has no 

ff gjaeefuJ lyrics ar^ 

tlie courtly poetry of the middle I 

whicli uppears m strongly m the works uf his com I 


temporary Villon (<i.v.). His favourite themes are 
love and the spring-time • his favourite fomi is tlie 
rondelt with two rhymes, of wliicli ho is considered 
the chief master, as Villon is of tho halladG^ and 
Voiture of the rondcdK. An edition of ids ivories 
(ed. J, M. Giiicliard) appeared in 1842, and niiofcher 
(ed. Hmcault) in 1874. 

Charles the Bald. Luke of-Burgiiiitly( 1407- 
77), son of Philip the Good of Burgundy and of 
Isabella of Portugal, ivas born at Dijon on lOfcli 
November 1433, and liore, (luring his father’s life, 
the title of Count ol Ghavolals. Fvoni Ids youtli 
lie w’as a declar(j(l enemy of Louis XI of France, 
the nominal feudal superior of Bnvgvindy, and be 
early formed an alliance with tlio Duke of Brit¬ 
tany and Sonic of tlie great nobles of France 
for the maintciiaiicc of feudal rights against the 
crmvn. Thou- united forces ravaged Picardy and 
l.'^lo-de-France, thrcutcacd Paris, defeated tluj king 
at MojitllnSi'y, and extorted from liim favourable 
terms. Iii 1407 Gliavlesi succeeded Ida father ua 
Duke of Burgundy'. Itichev and mure pow'erful 
than any prince of bis tinre, be conceived tUe 
design of restoring llie old kingdom of Burgundy', 
and for this purpose of contpicring Lorraine, Pro- 
vouce, Dauphin^, and Switzorlaiid. 'VVhilhb Im wivs 
making preparations for wav, Louis invited him to 
fi conference, and w'hilo Ids lival he*sitated, by Ma 
acjcnla stirred up tho citizens of Libgo to roi'olt. 
Cliarlea next consented to the conference, anti tho 
news coming of what had taken place at Litge, 
be seized the king, and had not he been witlihold 
by his councillor Comiues, would Jiavo put him to 
ileatb. Ho coinpelled Louis, however, to accom¬ 
pany' him to Liege, and sanction hy hia jiresenco 
the ctiieUies which he inflieted on tlio citizens. 
War raged between them aftenvnrds with little 
mteriiiission till 1475, In September of that year 
Charles turned anew to hia fai'oiiritc .solienio of 
contjue.st, aiul soon in ado himself master of Lor¬ 
raine. Next year lie iuvadeil Switzevlaud, stoi'iued 
LTvansDu, arul haugeil and drowned the garrison i 
but wiis soon aft^sY terribly defeated by Iho Swiss 
near that place, and lost lii*s haggnge and iinicli 
treasure. Ihree nioiifciis later he appeared again 
111 bwjtzcrland with a new army, and laid siege 
to fjjomt, where he sustained another and iiioro 
terrible defeat (June 22, M76), Tho news .that 
llie young Jhike Uend of Lorraine was attcnipting 
to recover Ins teiritoj'ies j-oiised liiin from despair. 
He laid siege to Nancy; but Ids army was small, 
ana lus Ualmu mercenaries went over to thcenemy 
Llmrles fought iu vain with all his wonted vGclclesa- 
I nc;a ami cuuvago, and iievislied in tho battle, Janu¬ 
ary i>, 1477. His claughtc]' and Imiia'i.s, Mmy, 
mniriod the Emperor Maximilian I. Charles’s 
gi cat .size and fttrtngfcli, his bniiiGnse ambition, iukI 
iccUe.^s audacity, conibined to niakobini the most 
striking h-uTG of hm time. With Im life ended 
the long successful resistance of tlie gieat French 
vas?,aL to fhe central power of the monarchy, Hee 
tomuies, mrnofm- Be JJarante’s IfMre dcs Jjucs 
dc Loimjoqne; and special liooka by Kirk (3 vols. 
LonJ. 1863) niul HorhfUasek 187(1),* 

Charles UclM’aiMl* Sec STKWAitT, 

diaries (Kaul Lupwig Archduke 

Toschen. tliint son of the 

• 1 of liis youlli, a 

ll’ml ^ "'**■'* infrosteil in 170G 

tlio EhiiiP^ **anuy on 
M.irp'in”ni- success against 

lattice J^outdan iu seveval 

X. n^f’l 1 tl'® lil'ine. oncl oon- 

Tn I '-on w Kelli in tho v^intev. 
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Jourclan, aiul even Biiccessfiill}^ opposed Massena. 
Next year bad heatth coinpcllctl him to retire 
from active fiervice; hrit he accepted the governor- 
{^encralshixj uf Boiicmia, where lie soon formed a 
new army. After the battle of Holienlindeii he 
waa a«ain called to tlio cliief command, and sue* 
ceedcci in staying the rapid piogress of Mo/'enn 
until tliG armistice wiiich precedes I the peace of 
LumSvillc. In 1805 he commanded the army 
oi^posetl to jMa-ssena in Italy, and fought tho hanl 
battle of Cahliero; bub upon bad titUnga from 
Germany, made a masterly retreat from the loft 
bank or the Adige to Croatia. In 1809 lie won 
the gi'eab babble of Aspern, which lir.sfc showed to 
Europe that Napoleon was not invincible j but 
Napoleon soon retrieved liis fortunes at AVagrain, 
amt the arcliduke was now coninelled to give way 
before the enemy, till ho roacheil Znaim, where an 
armistice concluded on 12tli July. In the 
cainpaigna of 1813 and 1814 he had no part j and he 
lived in rcfcivejnent till his death, 30bh April 1847, 

Clliarlcs xVlbcvt» king of Sardinia (1831-49), 
bora 29th October 1798, was the son of the Prince 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan, and in 1800 
Bucceoded to Ida father’s title and eBtates In Eranco 
and Piedmont. In 1817 he married Maria Theresa, 
daughter of tlie Archduke Eerdinaml of Tuscany. 
When the revolutionaiy mo vein out took place m 
Piedmont in 1821, he was mmle I'egeiifc, upon the 
abclicafcloii of Victor Emmanuel, until Charles 
Felix, tlie brother of the late king, Bhould arrive 
to assume tlie sovereignty. In 1829 he was ap¬ 
pointed viceroy of Sardinia, and on bhe death of 
Charles Felix in 1831 he ascendeil the throne. His 
prudent moderation brought upon him the im¬ 
patient deminciations of Mazmii, bub earaecl him 
the applause of all moderate and far-sighted men 
throughout the poninBula, who began to ace that 
the salvnliou of Italy could bo worked out through 
the lioiiso of Savoy alone. The king’s zeal mv 
the cause of a united Italy was no mere sellisli 
eagerness hv the aggrandisement of jiis house, 
but a feeling as onhglitencd and pabriobic os the 
sagacious calculation of Cavour, the Jleiy iind 
i^ckles.'? valour of Garibaldi, or the prophetic 
aitlour of Ma/zini. In the March of 1848 ho 
declared war against Ausbna; but gradually lost 
ground in tJie struggle, lujlil, after the Jfatal tmttJe 
of Novara, 24th !March 1H49, to save his kingdom 
ho had to resign the ciwii in favour of his son, 
Victor Emnianuel, He next retired to Portugal, 
where lie died, brokenJieavted and misunderstood, 
at Oporto on 28tli July of the .same year. See 
Life by Cihravio (Turin, 1861). 

CliiirUNs’s Wain (i.e. ‘churl’s wagon'), the 
constollafciou of Ursa Major («i.v,). 

l)liai'l08£0Jlf ii port of entr}’-, capital of n 
county of its own zuiino, and the largest city of 
South Carolinaj is situated on a copyiiisiii i88s> ju u.s. 
tongue of land between the rivers by j. u Uppinc.»tt 
Aaluey and Coopor, which unite Coin^mny. 
inimediafcely bekuv llie town and form a beautiful 
iii\d spacious^ liarbuur, communicating with the 
ocean at Sullivan’s Island, a popular sea-bathing^ 
resorb, 7 miles below. It ia 118 miles NE. of 
Savannah, 580 miles SW, of Hnitimore, and 540 
miles SSV'. of IVasliiugtoii. The ground on which 
the city ia built is elevated 8 or 9 feet above the 
level of the harbour at liigh tide, which rises about 
G feet, /lowing hy the city with « stmiig current, 
tlius contributing to its aalubrity. It has a water 
front of 9 miles. A shifting sandbar extends across 
tlie mouth of the barbonr, allbnling, however, two 
entrances, of which the deepest, near Sullivan's 
Island, has 16 foct of water at low tide. Jetties, 
which are expected to give a depth of 25 feet of 
water on the bar, have since 1878 been under con- 
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stmctioii by the national tjovernmont. 'J‘he Imr- 
hour is defended by Castle Pinckney and Fort 
Sumter, each on an island, the former 2 and the 
latter 6 iiiUes below the city, ami also by Fort 
Moiiltnc, on Suinvan’s Island. Forts Ripley and 
Johnson, now abandoned, ]m\'e only an liistoric 
interest, jlt the entrance of tiio harbour is a 
lighthouse, >Yitli a liosliiiig lipht, 125 feet high. 

Charleston is regularly luult, ami extends about 
3 miles in length and nearly mile^ in bread th. 
It has a copious water-supply from n large artesian 
well (1970 feet in depth). The atvects* many of 
M’hicb are broad and bordejed witJj sbade-tjces, 
pass, for the most part, imialiel to ono another, 
from the Cooper to the Ashley River, and are 
infccmccted by others nearly at light angles. Many 
of the holmes are of brick, some of them tif 
superior elegance; others are of wood, neatly 
painted, and embowered during tlie summer season 
amid a profusion of foHngo. Among the public 
buildiuge are the custom-1 1 onse, the city ball, tlie 
court-house, the citadel, the academy of music, 
tlie theatre, the nrjilian asylum, aiiif the police 
barracks. The cub tom-house is a handsome edi¬ 
fice, built of granite and white marble. At the 
^^outhor/l e-xtiemity of tho city Vi a smal] park 
called tho Battery or ^Y]lUc l^oint GaitloTi, with a 
Jiiic pmmenadc on the Bea-wall. The must im* 
portont cdiicatlonal nnd literary institutions are 
tho Charleston College (non-seclarian), which was 
foiuidcil in 1785 and reorganised in 1837; the 
Medical College of South Carolina (1833); the 
State Military Academy, alHo called tlio Citadel; 
the high school; the female jiciniunrY; a normal 
school for girls; and the ChnrJestoii Library (1748). 
The Charleston Col lego has an excellent museum 
of natural history. Imere are good public, private, 
and parochial scliooltj for white aneV, coloured chil¬ 
dren. Chaitetoii is the scat of an Episcopal and 
a Roman Catholic bishop, and contains forty 
churches, St hlichaera Cniirch (Epificopal) is a 
brick /stnicture, witli a stemdo ISO feet Jiigb, and 
a chime of hells imported nom England in 1704^ 
Among the benevolent inatitutioiis ni’e the city 
hospital, the Confedemte Home for Widows, tlie 
almBhouse, the asylum for tlie aged and inlirm, 
and the orphan asylum, which is liberally en¬ 
dowed, and can acconunodate three hundred ohil- 
dien. There are also Catholic orphan tisyluins 
and a convent. 

Chftiic.ston is tho cliief connuorcial city of youth 
Carolina, and has tin advantageous position for 
trade. Steamships ply regiilavly between thia 
poit and New York, rliiladelphia, Baltimore, and 
Florkla; and three railroads meet here, with a 
largo wliavf frontage, elcvatora, nnd every facility 
for through shipinents and the quick clesxiatch of 
freight TJie cDaBtwi.se tiade far exceeds the 
foreign in extent and bii]mrte«ee. The chief 
articles of exiiort are cotton, ilce, naval stores- 
(roain, oil of turpentine, tar, &c,), cotton goods, 
tiinher, iiuuket-garden pioduce, phosphate rock, 
and crude and manufactured fertiliscn^i j tlio value 
of tlie principal exports in 1887 was £0,111,072. 
The imports, chiefly salt, iron, ties, ale, briiustone, 
kainite, and fruits from tiie West Iiulics, were 
returned at £111,771. There is a largo wliolcflnlc 
distributirig tnidc in dry-goods, dotning, <hng«, 
ike. I and the city has large machino-sbopB., cotton- 
presses, grist-mills, cotton>inilla, rice-mills, a bag- 
giiig-factojy, a good dry-dock for large 

ships, and exLciiBivc manufactures of phosphate of 
lime, which abounds in the vicinity. Whereas only 
0 tons of |>hosphate were niuicd in 1807, 286,000 
tons were vaisect in 1887. 

The city was founded in 1080; a few yeai-s 
later a company of French Huguenots, exiled' 
for thou- religion, settled at this placer On bh^ 
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*Inne 1776 a llviti'ih squftilv^m iLttackcd the 
ganisoii oil KiilUvan’s Island, consisting of 400 
men under ("olonol Moultrie, wlio ileicinled tlie 
piaee 'with mwccsw. Cliarle'^tnn was afterwardfi 
w^ic'^'eil ]}y Hir Henry Clinton from April J, 1780, 
to May 12. wlifni U was suiTcndeicd .l^y tiGneml 
Lliirnlri, On the I2th cif April 1861, the Confed- 
eratcf^ iiiitmtcfl the civil 'ivar hy tlie boinhanlincnt 
ol Vort ^uniter, Tvhicli they took iV'ifc d?vy. 
fji J86J a flout half the city won dcHtroyetl hy fire, 
a?ul a cojisideralile part was not rebuilt until after 
h\ \\>\\\ a mw^dad 

cojunmn/lcd byAdiwimI Du|/ont, attneJeed 
the fortifications of Charleston without success. 
After a. long Acge the pla<*e waa ovacuatcM by the 

Confederates, February 17, 1865, Oji 3J.s 6 Aii^just 
HfSiithc city was vintetl by a severo earbiiqualve; 
neavly 7000 huiUliugs were oitlier destroyed or 
fieri mi sly injured, and several Jives were lost. TJic 
earlininako waa lull owed by a vei'y geucral recoii- 
structloti of the hitbincfis pai-fc of’the city. Pop. 
fJ8001 18,711 5 (1820)24,780; (1840)29,201; (I860J 
-W,ii22; <1870) •48,600, of wlioiu 22,749 wftve white 
anrl 20,207 wore coloured; (1880) 49,984* (1887) 
62,357 (27,643 wliite, 34,814 coloured). 

i^harlcstoii, m- Kanawha, capital of West 
Vir^iriin and of Kauawlia county, is situated on 
the Croat Konawha Kiver, at the moiitli of the 
ElJe, 369 W. of Kicbtnoiid by rail. I^arge 

quantities of bituminous coal and salt are iwocured 
near by. Charleston was tiibuIc state-capital in 
188,5, liavic^^ licen so previou.slv from 1870 te 1875, 
Pop. (1880) 4192; (estimated fS87)0000. 

Chart<jst05vu (Masvsacliusette). Sec Hoston 
aufl HiTXKiiR Hill. 


Chavlet, N[C 0 LAs Touss.vist, a Fiend 
pairiter and engraver, bom at Paris in 1792, Jieh 
a derksMp under the Enijiiro, but \mt it at th< 
Kt‘Htiiration (1815), and In cont^eqiience Wtonk him 
self t-o art. After stndyiiij^ awhile under (iros. In 
padually foimcd for liiiasdf a stylo in wliicli In 
hud tiu rival. The n<*iang(iv of cAiic«atuTG, Ue wtu 
sucrVN^ful in his skotcljcs of diildieri am 
inilitmy incident. His drawings jiunibered ahoiil 
2000. CharJet «Iicd Oetolwr 20, 1845. .See bis Lift 
by Lacondye (1850). 

Cliai'Icvillc^ ft town in the French dcpaitriieiil 
or ^Inlentics, on llie ^foiihe^ tipposUe 
wit\i wliidv it communicates by a suspensior 
bridge. U lias manufactures of hnnlware, Icfttlicr, 
aiid)>eer; and the l\reusc a/lbrds/acilitios for trade 
in cial, ifon, plftto, wina, und nnils. Pun. < 187*2 
li.Oja; (l«S0i lU,«.-)(!. * ' 

WiflrIevoi.T, PiKiiRi: Fiuhcojh Xaiiku dk, 
a .icMiit trwellur) was Uorn in lit<iueiitir 

111 ll>S2, twice visited C^anatlfij aiirl vuvaged down 
the to New OrJemis. Ua pril>fis)ied his 

imnnal, lintmies of 8an Douiiugo, Japan, and 

[ aniguay, and a r/c j^ouvdilc I^ancc 

New York, 0 vo]«. 18155 - 72 ). 
He died at La Flcvlie in J761. 

CJi arlo cUt e .Ali • f,TA iin, 

I'liarlottCj CO [lit; d (if ^^lecklenliurw eoimtv, 
Xortli Carolina, 265 miles LNE, of zVtlanta. 'is 
the tentiiniis of several railways, has mauufac- 
pves of ('atnagw, cotton goads, tobacco, &:o., and 
n ^ Presbyterian imivorrritv (1867). 

F'^p. (1880) 7094, ‘ ^ ‘ 

Chtlrtottc, Frincks?, bom at Carlton. House, 
MnrJon, (fh Jmiiniry 1796. wa« the only child of 
the future Ueorgu IV. and Ui-oJiiic of Brunswick, 
wlLo p<U'ted nuumUately after her birtii. A briubt, 
inoJy, wiinthteinpaivd ^iri, she was hnuight up in 
htnet sedii-icn. under vanou.s Vd 

fiuOeceiug her father vavdy, ami her 
raofclicr only for two hour.^ a ueek. I/er six 
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tiumtUa' engagement to Prince William of Oiangc 
she hei'self broke oil’ in June 1814, greatly to 
George's Invy; had the cmn© off it might 

have been nw momentous in its consefteiQu(;e.s as 
that; of the Prineeas Maiy to aiiotlier Prince 
I Vvhhaiu of Grange. IftlQ rivci vaarile^l 

Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg; hub the niavriage, 

' ft happy one, wft.s cut f^lioii] on 5fch November 1817 
I hy her detdU, after giving Ulvth te a^till-bavu bay^ 
See tlio Memoir by Lady Rose Wcigall (1874), 
and the monograph by Airs Herbert Jones (1888). 

€Hnvlotle \5ftaUe} Cft^^ital oi the Weat 

rndian island of St Thomas (q.v.). 

€1inrlottoilbiirg« a town of Prussia, on tlio 
Hproe, ‘5 unks W, oi Vtevfhi, with Nvhkh it k eow- 
nected by a road leading through the Tlmpgartcii. 
It contaiim a royiil palace, wliicli 'was founded in 
16% fov Rephie OhaYlotte, tUe ^ecoud wife. oE 
FrederieJe L, and which hits a /ine park, NviCh a 
large orange-grove, a tlieatro, and a mauBoIcinn ; 
teG are th^ mualus of Frederick M'illiaui ItT. and 
ills qncen, with Uieir ftt/itiics Jiy Rauch, ami here 
their sou, tlie Emperor William T., -was interred m 
1B8B. ^ In the tow a ftv<i a. royal institute of glo&a- 
paiuting, an artillery and engineering school; the 
mnimfactuYCS include iron-wares, maebiuery, por¬ 
celain, glosrf^ paper, leatliov, cUemicals, ftud heoi\ 
Pop. (1871) 19,518 j (1880) 30,483* (1885) 42,371. 

Ohm’lottotoWH, the capital of Pmuse 
Edwftvd iKlaad) ou the Bouth coast, aiauds on the 
HUlsborougli estuary, which forms a secure and 
coiYunodiouB barlvouv for the lavgeat veaselB. The 
town lias two college'^, an irou-foimdiy, a 'wgolleii- 
fftctoiy, and sliipbuildiiig yards. 'Pop. (1881) 
11,485; < afiicial estimate, 18S8} 13,000. 

I Clinviii (tUrougU Pi:, from Lat, cariiieu, ‘a 
' flong’), properly a foim of wowla, genei’ally in 
vei^e, supposed to po;<SGsis some occult power of a 
Imrtful, a bealiug, or ^ a protective kind; liouco 
applied to anything which excrcisses an irresisbiblo 
! power to pJoasc and attract. Charnis e.vet't their 
mfhicucc ftithur hy being recited, or by being 
written ami worn on the purscm; and, in bluB 
I latter casOj they may ha cLissed 'ivitb Amulets 
(q.v,). The iifttui'e (Jf this Mipei'.stifcion 'will bo 
I eonsuleved under I?iCA'XTATu»it 5 see also Maoic. 

CIiariioMioiiSCf a Hmmber sitimtcd in a 
churchyard or other Imrying-plftce, in wliicli the 
hones of the dead which were thro^Yn up by the 
giftvo-diggers were reverently dcposilecl. Ifc was 
Lrenerally vaulted in the roof, and was often a 
building complete ip itself, liaving a chapel or 
clianti'y attnehod to it. In .•^ucli ftascs, the clianiel- 
rauit w'Ofi commmOy a crypt tinder the chapel; 
and even in churches it wft.s not unco^ninoii for the 
vault ur crypt to ho employed ns a cliariiDl-houHc. 

6'harinrood FovosL f?ee LEicKHrEimnniK. 

ChcU'olnfs is a district in the Freiioh depart¬ 
ment of Sa<)ne-et.-Lt)ire, noted for its hue cabLle, 

Oil nr on, in classical ui^^thology, the son of 
Erebus and Nox, is first mentioneJl by the later 
writers of Greece. His duty was to ferry the 
siiades of the imried dead acims the rivers of tlie 
undetAvorld. For tliis service he exacted an 
ooolii^ from each, and coiifiequently this coin 
was placed in the mouth of the dead. If this 
rite >v^s iicgleeteil, Charon refused to eouvey 
tiic unhappy shade across, and it was doomed to 
wander I'e-sbleesly along the shoiea of Aclievou. He 

gcuerally represented as a gloomy old man, ^Yith ' 
a riingli board and wretched dotlias. In the 
Ltniscaii monuments he holds a hammer. In the 
folk loro of modern Greece GUavou still Kurvive.s 
ft'i ft kind of .shadowy reiiresentativc of death 
and a uiyatnrious under-world. (The Gieek is 

cmron ; the English pronunciation, A'ardn .) 
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ChavpiCi See Lint. 

Cliarililii See Jerked Beee. 

Charr, or Cjiar, a name applied to Ji number of 
fvefjliAvafccr fishes in the salmon and trout genus 
SalnjD. Tjioj’^ are found almost e.xcliiijirely in 7i]on7i- 
tainous lakes—e.g. in Bwitzerland, Scandinavia, and 
in tlm English Lake district. Tlie presence (d cliarr 
lias also been recorded in Scotland (e'ipecinlJ^ in 
Loch Earn), Irelancl, and Wales ; hub their British 
l)Gad<]|nai'ter.s aro in 'Windermere and the adjacent 
Cniuhovland niid Westmoreland lakes. The chnrv 
dilJto L’om tiio tnie sakion only in a feir small 
pointS) such os the vostviction of tlie voiner teeth 
to the head of that hono ] aud the distinctions 
hehYoen the miinerms racorihil species of charr 
seem rather local variaDions than of specilic im¬ 
portance. The title S, salvelinits is one of the 
coniTnoncsb; S, aljnnvsiH also applied tohotli Swiss 
and Englisli charm; S. iimbla is sometimes re¬ 
stricted tlie title of tliO ombre chevalier of the 
lakes of Constance, NcufcliAtel, and Genova; and 
many other names indicate slight diflTerences in 
size, form, colour, &c. The common English and 
Swiss ehniT is distinguished hy the hriglib red aud 
orange colour of tlio abdomen diiring tlio In’oediog 
season, hub at all seasons the vanablc colours arc 
brighb and pleiming. They thrive only in clear 
^^'ater, fre<}uent the deeper parts of the lake* and 
feed on insects and smalt cnistaccans. At the end 
of anl^iNnn and beginniTig of nintor they leave the 
lake to hiul in the inflowing streams the stony 
bottom necessary for the deposition of the ova. 
The charr is as palatable as it is beautiful, and is 
much valued as a dainty, both when fresh and 
potted. It is to he regrofctefl that the Jiahit of 
catching them hy wholesale netting at the mouths 
of streamfi at the beginning of the S])a\vning season 
lias led to a great mhietion of their numbers in 
the English lakes. The Amoncaii chair (A fonii- 
'itolcs] iH bred by tbo Eish Coinmis^fion, and 1ms 
been inbroduced into Britain, 

€Jiari'Oll| I^IKRRE, a Prench moralist and theo¬ 
logian, horn at Paris in 1641. Eeafcudied for the 
law, but after being called to the Paris hav, entered 
tiiQ church, and hocamG a conspicuoug niemher of 
tho politimies^ or party of moderate Catholics. He 
assailed the League in his Discours Chriltens (1689), 
vindicated Catholicism against Proteatantbmi iu his 
treatise Lcs Trois (1594), and in his chief 

work, the treafcise Dc la fingesse (IdOJ J, took a scepti¬ 
cal attitudo towards all forms of religion. Ho died 
in 1003. He was a friend and disciple of Montaigne, 
to xvUoiu he was, as a writer, immeasurably in¬ 
ferior, and from whose csHiiya he borrowed freely. 
All editforr of fiis principal utirk Wiw pnbhVhcd tit 
Paiis in 1789. 

Cliarf, a marine or Jiydi-ograplucal map, exhibit* 
iiijg a portion of a sea or other water, with the 
isTandS) coasts of contiguous land, sounding.^, cur¬ 
rents, &o. (see AIap). CImvt-mnking has been 
traced hack to about the beginning of tlic 13th con* 
inry; now inost civilised conjitries have their sys¬ 
tem of charts. In the English service, when conata 
have been surveyed 1 »y the Admiralty, charts are 
engraved, and are sold at various prices, from 3s. 
dow'n to (Id, each. This price ia below tboir cost, 
tho object being to encoiirngo their general 
as iniicii as possible. The iiavigntingyiiarts, sliow- 
ing tlio dangei-3 of coasts with sudlcient clearness 
to cnalile marincis to them, aro generally 

on tlie scale of half an inch to a mile; thi>so of 
larger size sliow all the infcricacief# of the cfwist, 
The merchanb scvvice is supplied with charts by 
agents, who receive a stock from tho Admiiulty, 
and keep tliem on sale. The preparation of charlb 
is paii of the duty of the Hydrographical ^Depart¬ 
ment at t)>o Admiralty, In Uie ilnaiicio-l year 


1887-88 a sum of no less than £13,600 \vas pro¬ 
vided for this branch, irrespective of tlie surveying 
that piieceded tjie engraving of the riiai'U, wiiicli 
alwayn costs a much larger sum. In the five yearn 
ending 'with 1886 the Admiralty sold 091,782 
charts (hesidfis supplying the navy gratis); the 
amount received was £40,151. Eight of Her 
‘Majesty’s sliips, a (Jiicongland gunboat, and t\vo 
hired t^team-vcRsels were engageil in exauuuing 
and charbiiig sens and coasts in 1887. Tlie mimhor 
of charts printed in 1887 was 328,817. 

The United States coast a vast under¬ 

taking, was begun in 1807, carried on interniit- 
teiitly till 1845, and since then more-syfitematically, 
save during the civil -war, under Professor Bnclie 
and his wiccassoi*, Pmfessor Pierce. In thd Aiiieii- 
can service, tho coasts of the United States fire 
surveyed aud the charts produced by the 
geodetic survey attaclied to tho Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, and the iinsnrveyed foreign coasts are sur¬ 
veyed hy the Bnren.li of Navigation, the charts 
being produced by the Hy<|rogi’apljic Ofliee, Navy 
Deiiartinonfc. The coast and geodetic charts are 
Bold at from 10 cents to §1 each, being the cost of 
printing and pajier. Naval ve-^^sels are supplied 
free. The charts are ohlailiable at coasb and 
geodetic survey ageucics at tvll seapovtH of the 
United States, They exhibit accurate and miinite 
topography as far inland us will supply iaudniarkfl 
for the navigator, or ^erve for purposes of defence j 
the shore line at high-water ivnil sanding to mean 
low-water; soiiiulinw, contoinifi, and matenal of 
bottom at di/lerent dejith.s; hfti-s, ehannelsj, sailing 
ranges and divectiom j true meridian aiitl coiii)ia98 
vamtion, rocka, reefs, hiioys, beacons, lights j tide 
establishmeut, detailed explanation of liglithonses 
and signal stations. They are carefully eonected 
for cvciT suhstantiftl change in any of tJioso feat¬ 
ures. They range in scale from (30 '4Qi inches 
to the nautical mile) to (rMir of an incli to 

the nautical mile), and conipi'ise sailing charts ex- 

for all coasfcu’ise navigation, and harbour Gflarts on 
large scales. During the year end ing June 30 , 1888, 
thore were distributed of coast and geodetic aarvey 
charts 41,327. Of Ilyclregmpliic Olhee cliarfcs tliore 
were in the same time distributed 23,814. 

€linrt»« Kagna. fsce Magna Ciiaht.^, 

Charter a charter or system of constitutional 
la\v, eiiihouied jji a sin^^le docniiieiit. The /ii't-t 
such charter in Erance is known os the Greindc 
Cbarle, or the Cliarter of King John (in 1335). 
But tlio constitution to winch the term (jjiarie is 
inoHb freiiucntly applied is that in whicjh Louis 
XVIII. solemnly aeic/ioiWedgeid the d^htff of tlto 
nation on bis restoration in 1814. This Oharte has 
ever since been considered tho fundamental law of 
constitutional inonavchy when that foim of govein- 
menthas existed in Prance. A modification of it 
wa.s sworn to, 29th August 1830, byLom«-J>iiiHppe, 
ill which the ^sovereignty of the iicople is explicitly 
recognised. This Charte in its turn became a 
nullity hy tho revolution of February 1848. 

(Blial'tCP (Lat. charta; Gr. cKorlc^ ‘Paper,’ ot 
'anythingwritten npon,^ from H scratch* 

or * write’). In ita moat ge^ernl signification, ebar- 
ter is nearly synonyjiioua with deed and vislnnnent 
{see Dekd), and is applietl to almost any formal 
writing, in cviJoncG of a grant, contract, or otlicr 
transaction between man and man. In private law, 
ite most important use is in the allenatiori of veal 
estates, tlio writing given to the now pro]>Hetor by 
the old, in proof 01 tlio transferfiiicQ title, being 
usually called a charter. In public law, tlie name 
is given to those formal deeds by wliicii sovereigns 
guarantee the rights and privileges of their subjects, 
or by which a aovoreign state guarantees those of ft 
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colony or other flopeiuleney (J<Ge CllAiiTii, 

CitAjiTA). Tlieie isi another a^nlSG of the term in 
which ibiB in a uieaBiiie mtennciHato hetwepii the 
two Ave iiare ineiitionett—viz. avIicic wo Hpetik of 
the chavtev of R hank ov other company or iMiiiocia- 
tioii. In thw seiiiiQ ifc H^jnilios nn inatmmont 
hy which poAvciA and pnvilegeB are conteuiea by 
tfie state on a select- body of per-sons for a special 
ohjcefc {see IhtXK, CORPORATION, Joi^^T-STOClC 
CUMPASY, vS:c,). ^ 1 

This in the general use of the tenii m the United 
It is a grant of aiitliorifcy from the f*tate 
nr tliCi United creating a corpnnidoii, delin^ 

ing its powers, iirivi]ogc.s, rights, and fraudliees, 
A clnai ter of a private coiporation, on tlie faith of 
wiiich jironeity has been fjdveii, is a contract within 
tile nieaiiiiig d tlio UJilted States Contititutioii, 
Arlicle I., sect. 10, Avldch declares that no ntatc 
slialt make a law ini|miring the obligation of con¬ 
tracts. And while the state legidatnies have no 
power to aet aside or ps.'ientially modify chaJ’ters 
that come witlnn this prohibition, wUhoiit the eon* 
sent of tlie covporatois, it Is con lined to transac¬ 
tions involving propevty and rights which may be 
fl&scrtGd in a court of iuBtice. Thiu proliildtion iloo.s 
not debar the state from exevci^mg the right of 
eminent dnuiaiTif nor prevent the e.^ereiso of its 
general police power. Chattel's of miinicipal and 
public cm'porations nrc not beyond legislative 
control f and the power to change anti adapt them 
to tlio purposes Itir which they were created is 
implied in every enactnient creating them. Hut 
most of the cbarlei-fl in tlic United states bare in 
them a clause raseiwing to the state the power to 
alter, amend, i\t repeal them at pleasure. In some 
& tales the courts have power to grant charters to 
social, cViaritable, and religions ormuiiyations, while 
the state ollicers are ailtliorised by law to grant 
charlcTb lor inaimfactnving, mining, nvilraad, and 
other corporations for purposes of trade, 

Koyal Chartew, geuevady wvittttn in Latin, 
arc of two kiiuls: I. (Grants of lands, houses, 
honoiii's, »ir liher tie's to persons wlio did not previ- 
onslv posfichs them; IT. Charters conlirming grants 
previoimly made, and therefore called ' Cluirtciri of 1 
t'onhriua'tUin.’ Conlii’mation charters are of three 
kinds: (1) Cljarters confirming previous fjraiihs, 
without reciting tJioin i (2) Clifirtoi’S of siinpiG coii- 
tirniation, Avitlioufc addition of anything nCAv; 
(B) Chartei.s reciting previous cliartem ami conlinn* 
ing tliem, Avith ndJition of something new, Tlieso 
last two of ebarters arc called cbarteiw of 

*Tiispt'xiiiju>,’ or ‘Vidimus,* from tlio word used 
by Ibo gran ter in saying that be has seen the 
cliartvv AvliiLdi Jie cardiniiH. Koval cliartevs gener¬ 
ally cow tain seven clause^: (1) The ‘ VrcmisCiT—Ic. 
the nuTiiQ and f-tyle of the graiiter, the persons to 
whom the cUartet is adthes^icd, the name and alyle 
of the grantee, tlic rcas^on why the grant is made, 
and the dcrtcrlidiim of the thing girantcd-, (2) the 
‘ Tenendum and Hahendum’—^i.e, the way in Avliicli 
the thing granted is to lui held and bad; (.3) the 
' lleddenilo,’the return of rent or ficrvicc Avhich is 
to be made to the gtanter by the gmtitee ^ (4) 
the 'Qiiaie Vobimns/ or order that the grantee 
sbouhl have the thing granted, under certain 
penalties ; (5) the ‘ Sealing' or ‘ *Signatiiro * clnn^e, 
setting ffii'tn the seal, signature, or Piib>cription 
by which the charter b> authenticated; (6) the 
‘Uis Testibus,' or testing-elauPG, emimeratiiig 
the pei’scms present oa Avitnepses to tlie grantiiH'^ 
of the charter; (7) the ‘Hate/ setting foith tlm 
time when, and t\ve plate whevn, the chnvtcr avus 
granted. 

Charter in the law of vSeolland is the wvittAiii 
evidence of a grant of heritable proportv under tlio 
conditions imposed by the feudal law^viz. that 
the grantee, or pcr^^olI obtaining, sliall pay at 

stated pctUkU a sum of Auoney, ov perform certain 
services to tlio grantcr, ov peraoii eonferi'ing the 
pYopevty. The gvautev of a charter, in Aurtuo of 
tlic power Avliicb lie tliu.s retains over the property 
and its praprietov, is called the superior j and the 
grantee, in consequence of the services Avliicb he 
undertakes to vendor, the vas.«al; Avhilst the stipu¬ 
lated sum to be paid, ov serviep to be rendered, is 
called the <hity. 

Charters arc either blench or feu, from the nature 
of the service stipulated— a ^ne or dc wie, from the 
kind of holding or lelation betAveen the gi'anter 
nnd grantee; ami original or liy progress, froiu 
lieing first or renoAATd grants of the subjects in 
que.'sfcion. 

Bknch and Fen Charters. — The duty Avbich tho 
.'auperior required of liis Amssiil in fornier times Avas 
almost alAAmys military ,'?erAdee, and the vassal ay as 
then technically said ‘to hold Avard’—-to hold on 
condition of Avarding or defending his hupevior. 
Blit subsequent to the rcliellion of 1745, in AA'hich 
the dangewis tendencies of the fevulal relation 
Avere experienced, this holding Avas abolished (20 
Geo. IIT, chap, 50 ), and the only duties AvliicU it has 
since been laAvfiil to insert in charters nvo hkneh 
and fm duties. The foi'iiici is a merelv nouiinal 
payment—a penny Scots, a red rose, or the like, d 
petatur tantuiu (should it be asked); the latter ia 
a con.siderati<m of soma real value. Original blench 
charters having lost all object, and ImAdng no other 
cllcct but that of .subjecting aiipeviors to consider¬ 
able expense ill keeping np their titles, liaA'C become 
raro in modern practice. The forms of ^ charters 
varying uecording to tlio cirenmstances in Avhich 
they arc granted, and the lelabions cfilablisbcd be¬ 
tween the grantcr .and grantee, arc of a highly 
technical nature. 

The Charter of jtesiguaiion iirocccda upon tlio 
foianal surrender of the lands or other rignts into 
the hands of the superior for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing a ncAY grant in favour of tVie Yesigner, Avltli 
some change of the destination, or in favour of a 
pvivchaftcr or other dispunce. This is termed a 
resignation in favorm. But when the property is 
hurrendeved in. order to remain Avlfch the supeviov, 
tlio resignation is then said to be c(d rcmancntiam. 

In former times resignations Avere transacted Avith 
aolemii formality by delivery of a stall' or baton, 
as the symbol of ".surrender, into the hands of 
the superior, Avhn, if the purpose AA’as vi favoreni., 
re turned the symbolic staff to llic person to be 
invested with ‘the lands, or to Ina attorney, the 
Avholc transaction being recorded in the form of a 
notarial instrument. 

CroAvii charters of resignation or cnniirnialion 
proceed upon the AA’arrunfc of the Barons of Ex* 
elietinor, us the royal coininipsioners in Scotland 
since the union of the croAvns, for receiving re.sig- 
natlons and gYanting ucav infeftments to crown 
The chaYter is preceded by the $i(jnidnre 
or cjider uiuler tlio royal ftnpoi'.‘<cription, AVitli con¬ 
sent (if tlio bavous, sotting forth the loYms in whicli 
the charter is to be exprchsed. After soA^eml other 
proceeding.s, the charter ia finally completed by 
sealing. Previous to 1707 the Great Seal of Scot¬ 
land Avas appended to eroAvn charters, but by the 
treaty of luiioa another seal Avns suUstitiitcil. Tlie 
royfil cliarters of Scotland are recorded in the 
Kegister of the Great Seal, Avhicli is extant from 
about 1300 A.D., and continued to fcho present 
tiine» There are, hoAVCA^er, nuinoroii.s eliartei-s by 
the early Scottish kings not recorded in the 
Uegister, but extant in private collections nnd in 
the cliarfculaiies of religioua houses. Ancient 
ehartei^ ure^ iiRimlly rcmavkablQ for the excellenco 
of their Aviiting and the brevity and conciseness 
of their style. Bee Inites’ Bectw*es on Lcfjal 
AniiquUica: CliassaPs TraiU ihs StiitutSf ki’. 
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(Paris, 1815); Bell's Law Dictionary; Menzios on 
Conveyancing. 

teHi011.se (a corroptioji of Chartyeu^e^ 

* Cartlmsinn is the name of a farriOHif liospital and 
scliool which occupied a joint'building in Chavter- 
hoiisG Sqiiaro, London, till 1872, wlion tlie school 
was tinnsferreil to^ Godalining in SniTey, The 
Oiarfcerlionse was instituted in Idll by TIiorirai; 
Sutton, of Castle Camps, Caiubvidgeslnre. The 
site hftd boon occupied by a CarfclTusian monastery 
(founded in 1371), but on the dissolution of tlio 
monasteries by Henry Ylfr. it M’os made a place 
of deposit fov his nets and pavilions.^ After under¬ 
going many aUei ations, and passing into the posses¬ 
sion of various distinguished persons, it woa finally 
nnrohased from Lord Snlfcjlc for £13,000 by 
Thomas Sutton, who endowed it with the revenues 
of nj>\vard.g of twenty nmnot'a^ loivhsbips, a?7d other 
estates in various parts of England, Tliw'master¬ 
piece of Protestant English charity,’ as old Fuller 
calls it, serves three uses—it is an any In m for poor 
bi'otbren, an erlwcntional and a religions institu¬ 
tion ; hence Bacon terms it a ‘ triple good/ The poor \ 
hretJircfi are eighty in inu»be?*. None aj’C admitted I 
under fifty years of ago, and only those who have I 
been housohohlers are eli'dhle- EneJi brotJjer has i 
a sepaiate apartment, a snore of attendance from I 
domes tics, rui ample tliongli plain diet, and an 
allowance of about £30 a year for clothes and other 
mat tors, and four weekir holiday every autumn. 
The brethren must bo bachelors and menihera of 
tlie Chiircli of Englamk Among the poor bretbien . 
in bygone years were Diyden’a aiitagouist, Elkaiiah 
Settle 5 Jobii liagfovd, antiquary; Isaac do Oroot, 
s. descendant of Grotius; Alexander Machenn, wlio 
iiF5Siistod Johnson in Ins Dictionary; John Grey, 
olGctnciaii; and—one could not omit him—* Colonel 
Ncwconie.’ . 

There are thirty junior acholavsliips, worth 
£75 a year, open to all hoys between twelve 1 
and fourteen years of ago by public ctmipeti- 
tlon on conditions settled in accorda)ice with the 
direction of the Pnhlio Schools Act (1868), the 
old system of direct nomination by the gover¬ 
nor naving been wholly abolisheth There are 
also thirty senior scholarships, of £95 value, for 
boys of between fourteen and lifteen who liave 
been at least a twelvemonth in the school; and 
live annual exhibitions of £80 for four years for 
boys leaving school. In addition to the scholars 
a large number of hoys are sent to the Charter- 
house because of its" veputation. These either 
boavfl with the iimsfccrs or attend simply during 
the day, The juunher of extra hoavtlers is now 
About 41)0, The institution is under the direction 
of the Queen, fifteen governors, and the niaafcer 
himself, wliose salary friun the foundation is £800 
per annum. The hospital has now a separate 
governing body, Among tJie eminent persons 
educated in this estahlislnuenfc have been Isaac 
Bai'J’ow, 8ir William (Judge) Blackstmio, Addison, 
Steele, John Wesley, Bishop Thiriwall, George 
Grote, Thackeray, John Leech, and Sir diaries 
Enstlake. The new school at Godaliniu^, designed 
by Hardwick, forms a large (pmdningle, uotli a 
gatehouse tower 130 feet high, and a chapel rich 
ni stained gloss. The old school premises were 
sold to the Merchant Tayloi-s* School, which is 
now installed here in liandsonie new school bciild- 
ings erected in 1870-72. Tlic quaint Charterhouse 
Jiospital and elia|jel still remain on the old site. 
The cliapel contains Sutton’s tomb. See Dr Haig 
Brown’s Charterhousey Past and Present {IS79), 

Chavtcr-pavty {tlmrUi partUay tliere having 
been a custom in England and Aquitaine to Avrite 
the instrument in duplicate on one piece of parch¬ 
ment, which Avas then divided by a sbmighfc line, so 


that the parts should tally) is the coiiunion Avritten 
form in Avluch the contract of alfreightment ir 
expressed—^viz. the liiritig of tlie Avliole or part of 
a fillip for the conveyance of goods. The case nf 
carriage of passengers at sea is under dilToreiit 
regulations. Tho (^rriago of goods Is often left to 
rest on bills of lading, or even mere oral anange- 
nienfc, but a chaTter-party with a sixpenny stamp 
is the proper and safe arran^jemeiit, It is executed 
by the owner or his accredited agent; abroad, the 
master has authority to sign. It lileiitirms the ship 
W name, by tonnage measurement, and by place. 
The obligations of parties are generally 
with fulliies.R. The cliief of these me tfmb the .'^hip 
is seaworthy, and is fund.shed with necessary 
tackle, and Avitli a lit master and crew, Unsea' 
Avorthiness may be caused by the manner of stow¬ 
age. The master’s knowledge nf the particular 
ports and perils on the voyage is included in his 
litness. Tfic ship is also bound to have the proper 
papers and clearances. The ship must bo ready Lo 
receive cargo at fcbe time sped!led ; and in general, 
delay on the part of the ship Avouhl entitle the 
charterer to cancel the coni met. The v’oyage must 
iic pevfoviiicd according to the rules of good sea¬ 
man si lip, ueceasity being required to justify any 
deviation from the route, The matter of conipnl- 
Hory pilotage depends upon the Merchant SI lipping 
Acts. Due care is to be siioAvn in loading and 
unloading, and the goods, nnifit be safely dolivered 
at the port of disctiarge. On tlie other hand the 
freighter must have a laAvful cargo ready at the 
time agreed upon j in this cose afeo delay avouM 
generally entitle the shipOAvner to cancel the con* 
tract, or a£? least to claim damages for detoiitioii. 
The freight is soiuetlnies a lump sum for the 
voyage i eoinetinics so iiinch per ton or per week. 
The execution of a charter-party does not snpei'- 
«cde tlio granting of Bills of Lading (q%v.) or 
receipts for tlio cargo, Avliich are not only useful in 
fixing the condition and quantity of the goods, 
hut ate the docAUuenta of title by wUicU the owner- 
slap of cargo may bC tmnsfeti'ccl during voyage. 
In the COSO of gonoral ships, wlilch ara mlve^cd 
for ft corUin voyage, the sJiipmv/zer beco^iies a 
common carrier, bound to cany goods tcndereil 
subject to tJie oonditionfl of the ^ulverfcisoraont, but 
in this cose no charter-party is executed. In const- 
in" voyages mere roceipte, not foirnal bills of 
lading, arc often used, in settling freiglit at the 
port of di.solinige, the weigbl; or niDAsureiuent of 
cargo there is primt facie the cvitevion, but it may 
be sljoAVii that the Aveighfc, &c. Jins altered during 
voyage. Where an advance againat ov prepay¬ 
ment of freight is Jiiade, tJie laAv of ScoManil is 
that this maybe recovered, even though the voyage 
fail; in Euglaiid, ou the other hand, both sluppcr 
and consignee are liable for freightj and the m aster 
has a lien on cargo for freight. But it is oommon 
under a eesscr danse for the cJiarborer to sfclpnlate 
that his personal liability for freight anil dcmuirago 
Bhnil cease avIicu the loailing is completed, bo that 
in most ciu^es the master looks to hifl Hen for 
security. When the goodH arrive damaged, the 
consignee is bound to take tliein, and seltlo tho 
freight .subject to a claim for dnmnges ; he cannot 
abandon the goods for the freight, If the freigliter 
take the goods at au inteiniediate port, the ship 
licing uiml)le to proceed further, a proportion of 
freight is due; anil this ifi also the cose where some 
of Uio goods are lost, if enough avos not lost to 
justify abandonment. Except on a time charier, 
the duration of a voyage, Avhich may depend oii 
closing of navigation by Ice, &c,, is entirely at the 
risk or the sliipownev. Dead freight is mid lor 
unoocupied spiwe in tho ship Aviiore a full cargo 
hoa been proTuiacd. Apart tfoin Btipulationi the 
diipowaer is liable for tho goods 8Uippe<l in, tjjeic 
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oti^'inal cotitUtion, excflVit whore tlint condition is j 
MtcroAl hv [mih of tlic sea, hostile force, am 
itievititljle accident. H is i^oirV coninion, ho^verei, 
hv iadcniiilty claiisc-s in charter-parties to protect 
tfic owner froni liahility for eveiy danrago ths'-tcan 
he covered hv iiii?nran4ie. I>y Hts^tute, oNvnera arc 
not liivhlti forYu’C, or for the fault of a compulsory 
pilot; and in no cn-se arc tliev' lialde beyond a SMui 
re^reaentwg £></ tofi oS the nmBMmm-nt. , 
It is nhvaya m important (juestion whether the 
arrange in cuts made ahonfc the ship placa th^ 
charterer m the poaiUon of rni o^vner, or ■vv'hDtlicr 
the owner retains such a posscfs^ion and control 
of the s/iip as to be able fo exercise a Jien for 
freight, anil on the other liand to incur liability 
frr repairs arid siipplieH, anti for damages catibed 
by negligence of the master or crow, 

Iiv me UnUe^l States, the law relating to charter- 
paiUea is the same as that which has just been 
explained. When the charfccicr has complete con- 
trol over tlie voyage, he is generally considered Uie 
owner for the voyage, Rut if the eiiartCTr-pai'ty lets 
onlj’ the use oi tfie vessel, tlic owner retaining 
possession and control over its navigation, the cliai - 
tercr i.9 regarded merely a confciuctor for a par¬ 
ticular service^ and the rights and duties of the 
owner are unchanged. The usual printed parts of 
a barter-party are conatrueii like covenants in a ; 
deed* but chartor-partios arc often informal instni- 
nicnta, and ai'e therefore construed as liberally as 
other mercantile contracts, preserving the inten¬ 
tion of tlw parties. The courts incline to conatmc 
a cliarter-pDLi’by as a contract for affreightment', 
charging the slupo%Y3vei'n us canlftiu 

Charters ToiVcrSi a mining toAnisldn of 
'North-ca.st Queeimlaud, Bitmted on the nor tlicvn 
of tl^o Towers Mountain, S20 miles NIV. of | 
BriBbane, Ifc dates from the gold discovciy here 
of 1871-72, and was incorporated in 1877. R has 
railway connection with Tcwnsvillo on tlie cnaRt. 
lip tifi l&lio Ihe gohl-fiehV^ had yielded 
ounces. Pop. of town, 33IS i with dwtrict, 731(1. 

CJiarflers Ab-wx, />noo/ the mo.'ffc noteworthy 
of early Prcuch wntm?, was b(>rn v\ 1300 and dieil 
in 1468. lie lived at the court of Chiufe VI., to 
whom he aeUnl na gecretary Aecordiug to a 
famou.s story, Margaret, daugliter of Jaiiie.s I, of 
Scotland, Dauphine of Franco and lieiself a i)oetes.s, 
once stKJOpM ko hiss him as ho lay asleep, in 
token of tier ailmimiion nf his vgi-hcs. Hir chief 
poetical piece is the Livrc dca Qmin 
which wa.s written shortly after Agiiicourfc, and in 
which four ladies alternately bewail tlie deaths 
of their lovei’s Avho fell in the battle. The senti- 
inont of the poem is Hucore, and tlm expression 
ia often gmceful and digniiicd. Chattier showed 
con^ideulile f>kill in hatidliag thft ktUadc and 
otlier lyrical furiiis, but lie is more interesting as 
a pro.se'^yriter tJmii as a ijoet. Itj lii.s own dav 
he was known lus the ‘fiitner of elD(|neiiec.* Hfs 
chief wovk^ ivra Cc C'inmtf, an exposure of 

the vices tff tUe coiubi L 'rin a Rack on 
the cormption of the clergy • and the Qmidniojje 
Jiwatifi unable appeal to Frenchwum ty unitefv)!- 
the deliverance tif thoir land from the fomgner. 
Clmrtitr was a sinccte patriot, and hi» wntiuj^ 
often rises into grave ami iiiciviug: elo4\ut-'noe. 
Jle bravely cspou.setl the cau.se of the oppressed 
?rt/wnri/7g ctes and he did iniic/i fu rG-animatc Jn's 
coiinfcryi)]tn in thdr struggle with linghind, <lt 
is the (sternal glory of Alain Ohavtier,’ say^ M, 
(Tt‘rujc<?^, *tsj liave iriumunced the iiimsion of Jeanne 
cVAiv,’ Ills writings sunnnonvd liis countrvoicu 
to the ta-*<k whieli they pciforuied under the ^Inid 
of Orleans. He Iras'uufc reccjv43<l the atfentjon 
which he desenes. There is no better edition 
of bia works than Duchesne’s (1617). See mono* 


graphs by I)olan nay |1S76) and Jovet'HcHclosibvDs 
i^^77). ■ _ ^ 

OliffVtisnii a nioveiuenfc in Great llntam for 
the eNfcen.sion of political po^vov to the woi'kiug- 
classes, vising out of widGspvead national distres.^^ 
aud popnlnr disanpointment w’ith the resuJtH of 
tlie Reh)nn Bill uf 1833. Before thaL^ noiiod fcho 
middlo classes had .sought popular aid towards 
ohtsimlnf^ their rnm eufrnnehisemDnt. T]\e assist¬ 
ance was given, the people oxiwietiug to receive 
help in their turn. Aftov the passing of the Rofonn 
Bill> agitadoii ceased for a time, and tho nienihei's 
returned to parliament were indilferejit, or oppased, 

' to any furtlier ciiaiige in the political arrangeniants 
I of tlio coiintjy. T)ie middle clasf^es weie satisfied 
ivith tiioir own succci^a, and geiievivUy looked with 
^piall favour ou projects for tbo furbiier extension 
of political In fhience among the m/isseff. Lord J oJiu 
Bussell especially deprecated furtlier cliaiigo as a 
blench of faith with those ivljo had canied the 
Beforni Bill of 1833. Thi'» political discoutcnb on 
the putt of the w'orkmeii was greatly iucveasGcl by 
tile miseiy duo ^ failing harvests and to a ffeason 
of coinmemjal ilcpres.sioii which set in about iy37. 
Food became dear, ivages fell, factoiics wove closed, 
ami work woa .scarce. The people fissociated their 
siilVciiugsivibh their want of dhcct hdhiencB upon 
the giwcvninont, and agitation for an oxtended 
franmupc hegau. 

In 1838 the reprcacjitativea of the ivorking-iuen 
drew up ft progianime cinhodyiiig thoir views on 
political reform, and called the ‘People’s Chartor/ 
Ita six ‘ points ^ were; (1) Manhood sudrage; (2) 
eijnal electoral districts; (3) vote by ballot; (4) 
aumxal parliainonts; (d) ftbalitiouof property (piall- 
dcatiou for members of the House of Couniiojis; 
and (B) payment of members of warliflwej]t lor 
thelv service.^. The programme thus drawn up 
wmv received with onthnsiasm. ImmeriHG lueot* 
ingH, attendod by eiionuous crowds of propJe, 
were held all over tlie country. The moat pi'o- 
inincnt loader of the Chartist ngxtationivas Feavgus 
(I’Couuor, an Imlinmii, wliose paper tlie Xorlhe?'?i 
Star bad a cireuialiou uf 60,000. Otheva ivevo 
Att'Wootl, Lovett, Stephens, Vincent, Ernest Jones, 
and Thomas Cooper, Tim Jimss of the wujk- 
iag-mcft in the iiidnstnal centres supported tfio 
iiiov'eiJieut; and wiiilc many of them exclusively 
ailvocatod an appeal to moral force, a great number 
insmted on viofent methods. A body calling itself I 
the Nftttoiml 0<irirGuti<in, elected by the Chartists I 
tliruiiglioiifc tliG kingdoiiit met in Loudon and after- i 
wards in Binningliaui in 1839. It propo.god to the j 
peoplo various uieans of coercing the legialfttiiro into 
subiniasion, recdinmentling, among otTier tilings, a 
run on the savixigsdianks Tov gcld,^ abstiuGuco irom ! 
excisable orticWs, exclusire dealihg, and in tlie i 
last resort, univoiml cesmtioii from labour. Dur¬ 
ing its sittings ft collision took placo^ witli tlio 
fiiiiitary in Binningjiaiii. Public jjieethigs were 
forbiildw, ami aliiYniing exces.Hes were committed ' 
by the moi^. la June 1830 a petition in 

favour of liip Charter was preseiitcil to the House of 
ComnioiIS signed by 1,380,000 peisons, The House 
■ rebixed to nfiino a day for its coifsidci'fttioii, by a 
inajorUj^ of to 148, and the I^atioml Convcn- 
; tii)U relaiifttcd l)y advi?jiug the peoplo to ecuao 
from work thtougUcut tlic counti^ Fortunately, 

I this tulvice was jjf»t followed j but flic dislurbanccs 
1 increased, anti in Novembor *an outbreak at Kciv- 
: port, in MonnKnitbshirc, took place, which resiilled 
in the death ij ten persons and tlie wounding 
i of great iiiuuboi’is- Vev ta-kiug part in thiss wild 
L insurrection, tliree of its lemlens were sentenced to 
(lefttil, but fclieir piinishmeub was afterwards com* 
mnfed to tiuiispoi’Ution. lu 1842 great riots took 
plftCG in the uorUieru and inidlanu districts, not 
• directly ongimted by thb Chartists, but encouiaged 
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and aiMciI by liiDjn after the di^tiii'bftjiccs J>e"aii, It 
ia a fifciong proof of the rovolufcionaiy spirit 'which 
animated the Uiiartists, that timy ommaetl the 
agitation for the licneal of the Corn Law$ aa a 
meoaure likely to inaKe food clieap, to keep 'wages 
do^ni, and tnereby to boncfib only the middle 
closaes. In 1848 tlie Cliai’tist Jiioveiiicnt came to 
ft head throngh the ngitatian conseqaent on the 
revolution in France. (Treat uneaainesa prevailed, 
especially at many of the industrial contves, and 
risings were feared. Ihit the greatest demonstra¬ 
tion of tiio movement took place in London, where 
a gigantic nreeting on Kcimington Common was 
announced for the lOtli of April, It was to be 
attended by half n Jiiillion 0 / men, 'wJio 'Nvere to 
cany to parliament a petition for reform sijriicd by 
six million naines. Such nimoii^ excited jjrcjit 
alann. Tlio procession wns forbidilen. Military 
measures woro taken by the Duke of AVellington to 
prevent vioJence, ftnd about 200,000 special con¬ 
stables were enrolled (amongst whom 'was Louis 
Napoleoji, afterwards emperor). After all this pre¬ 
paration the demonstration proved a failure. Only 
60,000 gathered on Keimijigton Goinmoii, and their 
leodein shrank fiflin a eoninct with the /vuthonCies*. 
On examining tho monster petition it was found 
that the .signatures were fictilious to an unheard-of 
extent, yet tho gcimine ones amounted to nearly 
two millions. 

Since 1848 Cliartisiii lias gradually died out. Its 
political principles were not nevy.*^ The Duke of 
lliclimoiul in 1780 introduced a bill into the House 
of Lords to give iinivcreal HullVagc aiul annual 
pavliamentH, and earlier than this John Cartwright 
(q.v.) had advocated earnestly not only these hut 
also vote by ballot. In 1780 Cliavles James Fox 
declared liiinsolf in favoin of Die identical six , 
mnuts which were aftenvards included in the 
Charter. And in 1702 (jlrey, Erakinc, ilackintosh, 
and many othei'H, formed a ‘ Society of Friends of 
the People,' which aimed at obtaining a very large 
extension of tiie fninchise. 

Dut wliilo the political Ride of Cliartisni was the 
most prominent, it .should ho recognised that the 
essence of it was economic and social. Aa one of 
its lead Cl'S said, it was a * knife and fork qncsbion/ 
The movement was primarily due to economic 
sulfcring, and in any of the leniedies proposed were 
strongly socialistic in tenileucy. Tho reviving and 
increasing prosperity of the country after the 
collapse of (Jhartism in 1848 clTccbiially prevented u 
return of the same spirit of discontent. Tliis pro.'?- 

E evity Was duo not only to the Repeal of the Com 
aws, hut to the great industrial and colonial 
expansion of Britain which took a fresh stpt 
about the same time. Through the Reform Bills 
of 1867 and 1885, and tho Ballot Act of 1872, the 
most iiiiportanfc demands of the Charter have been 
substantially conceded. Indiistrial prosperity and 
political reform, with the dovelopmenb of tradca- 
uniona and of tho co-operative sy.stem, have worked 
a decided cImage in tiio position of tho working- 
clas:^es as cmibiusted witli their wretched lot in the 
period about 1840. See the articles on Ct)OJ*EJi and 
O’CONi^oil; Cooper’s Life, written btf Himsd/; 
Carlyle’s Chartism; Kingslcy’.s Alton LoeJee ; AVal- 
polo^s Ifistory of JEngland ; and M‘Carthy Xfisiory 
of our Own Times, 

€Uartrcs, the capital of the Frond 1 dopnitriteiib 
of Euie-ob-Loiv, 55 miles SW. of Pans, is built 
lai tly at the base and partly on the declivity of a 
lill overlooking tho river Eure, which is here 
divided into two channels, one flowing within, and 
the other wi fchout the former ramparts, which are 
converted into agiccable promenades. It consistB 
of an upper anil lower town, connected by very 
steep streota ; and the highest point ia crowned by 
the glorious cathedral of Kotre Dame—in Street’s 
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opuiion, tho fin&st in Fmuoe. Briilt chieflv l>e- 
tween 1194 and 12C0, it has two spires, uf sviueh 
the south-western is 3424 feet: Jiigh, and the north- 
'western, 371 \ tlie latter, built in 1507-14, being, 
‘ on the whole, the most beautiful spire on tho Con¬ 
tinent.’ Other features are the three rose-wimtowH, 
the splendid nortals, and tho 13th-ceiitury stained- 
glass that fills no fewer than J.?0 windows. Tho 
church of St Pierre (l'2th century), the Porto 
Giiillainiie (Htli century), ami the obelisk to the 
memory of Oeiienil Mavcenii, are also nnteworthy. 
The weekly corn-market is one of the largest 
in Franco, and ia remarkahic oa beinf( under a 
corporation of women. It lias mamifactmes of 
woollejjj JiDsiery, and leather. Chartres iisunlly 
gave the title of Duke to tbc eldest son of tiio 
Orleans branch of the Bourbons (see BoUhBON). 
Pop. (1872) 10,322; (1880) 21,523.—The ^ ulncum 
of the Carautcs(hence the nreacMit name), Chartres 
I in 1594 was tho scene of tue corcjiAtion of Hen it 
t IV. 

€liartreuse, La (Irai^Ije, the original Car¬ 
thusian inonasteiy, founded by >St Bruno in 1084, 
is iJitnated in tho French department oi Mre, H 
miles NNK, of Ore noble, in a wild and romantic 
valley, at an altitude of 4268 feet above the sea. 
Tile convent is a Jnigo ungainly stnic bn re, dating 
mostly from the 17tli century, earlier build in g.*? 
having been several tinic.s destroyetl by fire. Tlie 
monks, who long niauufactured a fanioiia green, 
yellow, or white lujucur from various herbs, had 
at one time considmbJo proiierty, bub bliey 
were despoiled at the Revolution, being exiled 
from 1703 till 1810; and in November 1880 they 
declined to accent iiiclulcencc from tho decrees for 
the expulsion 01 tlio relipiouB orders. A vemnaiit 
of monks still left received Queen Victoria and 
the Princess Beatrice on tho occasion of their 
visit in 1887, lluskiii in part iv. of huj Frceteritcfr 
(1888) describes his disappointnienb in both tlie 
monastery and iU ocoiipants. Ccriosa and Charter- 
kot(se ai'e Italian and EngJLsh forms oi the French 
name, Sco Cabthusians. 

CJiftrtiilnrv limans a coBcotion oi ebartoK So 
soon 09 any hotly, ecclesiaabical or secular, came to 
ho possessed of a considerable number of churtei's, 
obvmu.s considerations of convoDiencD and safety 
would suggest the advantage of having tliem clfis.si- 
lied and copied into a book or roll, yiieli book or 
roll has generally received tho name of a Chartulary, 
Mabilloii traces chartularicH in France as far hack 
as the lOtii century, and some antiquayies tliiiik 
that cliartiilaries were compiled even .still earlier. 
Rut it was not until the 12tli and 13th centuries 
that chartularie.H became common.^ Tlioy were 
kept not only by all kinds of loHgioua and civil 
corporations, Imb also by private families. Many 
of tliem have been printed, and their cont-euta 
generally arc of the greatest value in historical, 
archu’ological, and genealngical inniiirios. The 
name is in Scotland applied to the record of 
feu-ehiirtern kept by the superior's law-agent. 

C'harylxlis. See Sgylla. 

Chasc^ Salmon Portland, American states¬ 
man, bom at Cornish, New Hampshire, 13tli Janu- 
aiy 1808, in 1830 settled os a lawyer in Cincm- 
nati, where he acted as counsel for the defence 
of jiumeTOUs higitzve slaves. An uncompromising 
opponent of elaverjq Ins political course 'was for 
many years guided by,tho attitude of tlie two great 
parties loivards tins qiiealion. In 1841, foreseeing 
as' little assistance from the Wiiigs ns from the 
Democrats, lie woslargsly iiistnimental in founding 
the Liberty party, nmich in 1844 brought about 
Clay’s defeat. Chase was returned to the tinited 
Stales senate in 1849 by the Ohio Democrats, 
but separated from the party in 1862 when it 
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coimnilteil iLstilf to sUveTy. lie wra twice electe^l 
^voriior of Ohio by the ItepuhliciLiis (18u5-f)9), 
iliul in 1861-04 \va3 secrelary of tJio Iroasiuy, Ilia 
nia.tiai'einenfc of the conntry^3 iinance.s dnriijj^^ these 
years has luefc with nothing' but praise: 
raking oil ice at a time wlien public credit was low, 
nnil the revenue barely adequate for the needs of 
the governnient in time of peace, lie secured loans 
on reasonable teniia, issued treasury notes (* green- 
hacks^) bearing no interest, ana obtained the 
c^tablblnnout of imtioual Ivanks. In 1HG4 he was 
appointed hy Inncolii chief-justice of the Lbiited 
states, in which capacity ho presided at the trial 
of PrcriLdenb JoliTison (1868). Unsuccessful ellbrts 
i\’erc iiiado to secure for Chase the liepublicaii 
ircsidential nomination in 1800 and 1864, and tiic 
democratic noriiinatioii in 18G8. He died at New 
York, 7th May 1873. See Im Life by J. 
Schuckers (1874). 

OUasfdlm (Hcb., * pious*), the nanio bywliicli 
the Jewish party afterwards known as the 
PhfidFjees was first diritinguished. Chasidim 

first took dcfiiiitc form as n jKuit/ in the course 
of the fttrngglft betiWeen Judaisin and ITellen- 
Lsiii during and immeiliatelv before the Maeca- 
bean period. When in l67 li.a the great 
majority of tlm Jewish pcrtpic rose against 
their heatheu nmsterr!, the ChoHulini joined in 
the cfliillict, though separated from the otlicr 
adherents of Judos Maccabeus as a closer com¬ 
munity of those who were illstnigulsltcd by 
especial * idety —he. especial strictness in the 
oljftervaiice of the law. They took pan in tlie 
fitmggle only bo long as the freedom of religion was 
tlie qneation really involved • nt a later time, wlien 
this was no longer the cose, thev seem to have 
withdiuwn from it, for iiiider judas’s Irothcrs 
Jonathan and Simon (160-135 B.CJ they are not 
men tinned. Under Simoii’a successor, Jtdni Hyr- 
canns (1 ,'15-103 B.C.), they appear for the lir^t time 
in histoiT umlct the name of Vhariaecs, and here 
wo alrcmiy find tliem in ojqmsition to tlie family of 
ihe Maccabees or IIasmonean.s, with wJiom they 
liAvl oiigvuuU>; puYtiued a eoinmoii interest. See 
IblARisHK.s.—The model’ll Chrisidiiu are not, like 
tliose in the tiiues of tlie Maccabees, marked by any 
IKjeulinr spiritualbtic tendency in religion, but 
ratlicr hy a strict ohscrvaiico of" certain traditional 
fnrins and a hliiul subservience to their teachoi's. 
Their doctrine was nromulgaied in the middle of 
t)ic IStli centuiy by Urael uf Ihjduliu, called 2)aal- 
Sheni (‘Lord of the Name,' so called because ho 
professed to perform miracles by using the great 
CfthallHlic ua\uc the Heing>. Thougli 

coinleiiiiied hy the orthodox lalhis, this jiew 
teacher had gi'cat siicces.s in Galiria, and ivheri 
be died (1766) left 4f>,000 converts. They aro 
now broken into several petty sects ; their religion 
is iittcrl}" formal, and its cerenmiiies me coarse 
and noisy. 

Clui.sin^* Metal casting and other raised niotal- 
work, ulicthcr stamped or —i.e. haiiiiuercd 

Or pnricbed iijj—may Ijc defective in sharpness, or 
detail, or liiiUh. ^YhL*n such defeefc i.s remedied 
by ImTid-eutting, as with a chi'-el or graver, such 
finishing H called eha'^ing, but this turni is not 
properly u^Ijl'Ucd to the rabing <d the figures thm- 

1 1 hacks of Watches are aoiiietiine.s 

elaVimtely t’li«"ised in floral or other de.signs. 

lien siiriihir work is applied to fiat surfaco.s, such 
ns silvers for example, it Is rnlleil eitlier cha 5 «in«' 
or engTH^ing. ft was called nvialura hy the 
ftonmns ' in modem Italian, cr^sefaturu; in French 
chehtrn; m UenuaTi, ' chiKelliiin Mn 
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tecUtiiquo in 1812^ and on leaving was classed 
among the eiigiucem ; hut with I'are generosity ho 
renounced his place as an oliicer in order to assure 
a career to one of his iiiisucccs.‘?ful comrades. In 
Deccinher 1829 he addressed to fcho Brussels 
Academy a memoir on two general priiicqilcs of 
geometry, duality and homography. Tlie intio- 
ductioii to this niemoir expanded into Iho welb 
known Apergu /ihforique suv I'Ongine ct Ic IMvelop- 
pement dcs MModa cn G'Jmefrfe, the first edition 
of \s'hicU was Uublislied in 1837. In 1841 he was 
appointed to the cliair of ilachiues and Geodesy 
at the Ecole Poly technique, and in 1846 to lliat of 
Higher Gcouiebiy, which had just been instituted 
at the Sorboniie. In 1852 appeared liis Truitt de 
Utomtirie snptricnrc ; in I860, Les Trois Livrcs de 
Torismes d'EuclkU rciablis pmr lit Preniitrc Fois; 
ill 1865, the TruiU de$ Sections Conwvcs: in 1870, 
tile Happort snr lc8 Proprts de In Geomttrk, 
The.se, his principal works, arc geometrical aiul 
hifttovical. His contiibutiouft to the Coui/dcs 
rendus of the Academy of Sciences and to other 
scientille piibJioationH are e.xtremely iiuinerous, and 
though in the main gcmnetdcul, aro not e.xclusivoly 
.so. In particular ho treatctl in several meiiioirs tiic 
question of attractuui, and gave tJie first synthetic 
domoiistration of a celehvated theorem of ^laclauiin 
on the attraction of ellipsoids. Two of Ins memoirs 
on the properties of cones of the second degree, and 
on tlie spherical conics, were translated into EiiglLsh, 
and published, with additions, by CUavUs Graves 
in 1841. Tlie best account of CJiaslos’s writings is 
that given by himself in the above lueii- 

tioned. During his long life lie was the recipient of 
many scientific diatiiictions, and ho ndll always bo 
cited as one of the great geometevs of the present 
century. Pie died at Baris on 18th December 
1880. An unforbunato episode in his life was that 
of the autographs. In 1807 he reported to tlio 
Academy that he had conic into possession of auto- 
grapliB of Pascai*3 which proved tliafc Faseal iiad 
anticipated Newt(ni’?5 greatest discoveries. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, lie iiad to admit that these and 
about 27,000 other autographs (including letters 
from Julius Cii'snr, Dante, and Shakespeare) ivei'o 
forgeries. The forger, Irtne Lucas, was convicted 
and ])iiiii>4hed. 

(Tuislc.Sv PiiiL.vnkTE, a voluminous Preucli 
writer, was )>orn at jSIahivillicr^^, near Chartres, 
Sth October 1798. Early imbued with Koussean’a 
ideas hy his father, an old Jacobin, lie was 
aiinrcnticed at fifteen to an ardent Jacobin book- 
fiL'ller, along with whom he w^as sent to jail after 
the Restoration. Releas-ed by Chatcaubriaiids 
mil lienee, he went to England, where ho found 
eniploymerit in n hooksGiior's shop, and during 
bin seven years' residence laid the foundation of his 
large knowDdge of English literature. After liis 
return to France he contributed reviews of Engli.Ji 
Imoks to tfio Pemte cmijduptdupic. In 1824 liis 
nheoHYS surJanptes Auguste dc Thou, and in 1828 
his 2\il}kiiu de (u Languc et Liltcraturc Fran^aise, 
1600AO 10, were crowned by tlic jlcademy. In 1837 
(Diaslea bccaiiie librarian of the Biljliotli6quG Maz- 
ai'iii, and in 1841 pr^ifesi^or of Noi'llici’ii Languages 
at the College de France, which chair he lilTcil 
unlil hw death, at Venice, July 18, 1873. Besides 
showing indefatigable activity ns a joiirnaliat, lio 
published hooks on Charles T,, Cromwell, the middle 
ago.s, the 16th century iu France, and studies on 
Spain, on Germany, on the 18bh century in Eng- 
hind, 19th-ceiitniy mannci's, Shakespeare, Mary 
ot unrt, an d A retin o. His Mtmoires fill tivo vol nines 
(1876-78), 
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Uhas.sf's David Hendbik, Bahon, a famous 
Liiteh soldier, was born at Thiel, in Gneldois, March 
18, 1705, began jiis military career wiion but tou 
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years of age, became a lieuteiianb in 1781 , and 
captain in 1/87. After tlie fniluve of the revolii- 
tiuiiary inov’-ement ho took French service; avos 
appointed lieutenant-colonel in 1793; ami two 
yoavs labor found himself in arch in g iu wards the 
jwetherlands under tlie coniinaiid of Fiehegm. lie 
afterwards fought with the French in Germany 
nml Spain, gaining great distinction, and from 
Napoleon himself, from his fondness for bayonet 
charges, the name of ‘ Gt^n^ral Baionettc.* He 
was made a haron hy Louis Bouanarbe in 1809, As 
Iieutcnaut-gcneral of the Diitcii forces in 1815 
Cha'^Hci did good service at Waterloo agaiiwt lira old 
comrades, blio French. xVs governor of Antwerp he 
covei'cd hirnself with glory hy his heroic three- 
weeks’ defence of the cibarlel with 5000 men against 
60,000 Belgians and French ( 1832 ). lie died at 
Breda, l\fay 2, 1849. 

Gliossepot* Aj?toink Alphonse, French in¬ 
ventor, horn 4th March 1833, was an employee in 
the Paris arsenal of St Tliomna, where he became 
an oHiciai in 1858, and in 1803 brongtt before tlie 
goveriiinent the model of Ins rille, adopted three 
years afterwauls. See BuEECH-LOADI^nJ, Rifle, 

Olia.SSeiU'S (Fr.jMnmters’) a name ii-^cd since 
1741 for certain corjjs cV^liie of the French army. 
Tlie Ohmsonrs-u-cheval and the Chaiseurs d'Afrh^nc 
are light cavfLlry. Tlie hitter were raised in 1831 
for service in Africa, inonntcil on Aral) horses, and 
wealing a distinct uniform. There were in 18S8 
twenty regiments of Chassem*s-h-cheval, ami four 
of Chasseurs d’Afiimic. Uniform, sky-blue tunic 
wdbh red trousei\s. The Ch(mcurs‘d-pieci are liglit 
infantry corresponding to the Hide Corps of the 
British and the (‘linnters*) of the German 

and Austrian ariiiies. One regimen t, the C/umcnrs 
dc Vtitcemmi formed in 1838, Jins always been 
especially famous for rapidity and precision of 
movement, ns well as accuracy of live. There arc 
now tliirby battalions of Cliasseitra-h-pied in the 
Frenoli army. Uni form, dark-blue tunic and iron- 
gray fcrousoj’s instead of retl. 

ClmstclHPCl^ PlERUE DE BOSCOSEL DE, a 
hapless French poet, born in Dauphino about 
ISlO, became a page in the lionseliold of the 
Constable Montmorency, afterwards in that of the 
^Marshal Daniville, and accompanied the latter to 
Scotland in Ids escort of Queen Mary (1561). ' 
Here he fell madly in love with the queen, and 
ilary w’as imiiseveet enough to amuse herself with 
his pa'^sion, receiving without displGasuro the | 
amorous verses which the poet laiil before her. 
Misintorpvobing the goodwill of the queen, Chaste- 
lard ventured to conceal himself under her hed, 
was dificovered and forgiven, but on a rcpctxtitm of 
his offence at Burntisland early in 1503, wliere the 
queen was resting on her journey to St Andrews, 
was seized and executed on the following luornmg. 
He is the suhieeb of a tragedy, tlie first of the 
trilogy devoted by Mr Swinburne to the history 
of Mary. 

Gliasto Tree, SeeViTEx, 

OJiasilblc (Lat. casidcii ccmthidaj and cas- 
sibnhij also prc'/tufa, 2dcinctc^; Gr. phdonion or 
phabiolfsh the uppermost gariuont worn by priasts 
111 the Eastern and the Roman Catholic Chnrcli 
when robed for the celebration of the luafis; Iiaviiig 
been at fu'st a secnlai’ gannenb of cercjimny com¬ 
mon to both sexes, AYhen adopted as an eeclesiaa- 
tical robe, it was for some contiiries used iyy all 
giwles of the clcj‘gy, even as low ns that of the 
acolytes, and its earliest restriction to pnests 
appeal's in Canon xxviii. of the Fourth Council of 
TWdiIo, in 633 A,D, It was called also ‘tbo Vest- 
men fc,* thougli this term more properly denotes col¬ 
lectively all the robes worn at mass, of which bho 
chasuble ia tlie principal item. Orighially it cov¬ 


ered the priest from liead to foot, liken lit tie hou^e, 
whence some writeift think it liad its nama of ciiiuht 
(Isid. HibpaL, Oru/, xix. ^-IJ, 

The earliest direct eviilciice for 
it as a sacerdotal robe is in 
the iiiosaicis of Him Vifalo at 
Bavcmia{547-V.D.), where Arch¬ 
bishop ilaximiaii is depicted 
wearing it. Rich materials, 
cloth of gold or silver, silk, 
and velvet, elaborately ein- 
In-oidei'cd* were used for it. In 
the luiddlo ages it was of an 
elliptical shape, like a icdca 
jjisvffit with a hole in the middle 
lor the head; it had no sleeves, 

AVlicn put on it shoivcd two 
peaks, one liaiigitig down be¬ 
fore ; another, on which a cross 
was cnihroidered, hanging down 
behind, tlioiigh in Italy tho 
cross ivas and iii nsiially in 
front. The Greek chasuble Is 
ampler and iminder than the 
Latin form, having iiiorc the 
nature of a mantle, and the 
episcopal clmimhie is ])rovidccl 
with a pattern of ciusscs. Avcli- 
Idsliops do not wear the chas¬ 
uble, but another vestment named which 

is worn hy hialiopa also in Russia. The modern 
Latin form is coinuiouly a parallelogram with 
iTJtiridcd angles. Or else ne.setnblcs a violin. In the 
Reformed Cimrcli of England the chasuble was 
enjoined as tho cGlci)raub ’8 robe at Holy Coiu- 
luunion hy the Prayer-book of 1549, proldWted by 
that of 1552, but again Icgaliiicd in 1559. Ib re¬ 
mained, however, in practical abeyance (its place 
in cathedrals and on Bolonifi occasions being sup- 

f )licd by the cupo) till recent tiincsi when its iiso 
los been partially revived, first in 1851 at Sb 
Tiiomos the Martyr in Oxfoid. In France tho 
press or wardrobe in which chasublas were kepb 
ivas called the cltGuuUicv. 

€liat a genus of small biida in the 

TJiruBh family (Turdidm). The hill at the base 
is broader tluui its height, and the upper portion 
iH not Iitioked. Tim goaiw includes so mo thirty- 
six Rpccies, especially at homo in northern tcin- 
perabo regions, frequenting dry stony places, and 
nesting in holes. TJiey are ftvely liUtls, flitting 
al)out rapidly and untiringly in pimiiifc of insects, 
on wliicfi timy chicily feed. Tlie 'Wheatcav [3. 
oriKtudie] i« a good example, found in Eiiiupe, 
North Africa, and North America, and along with 
obliev cliats frequent in Britain. Yellow'-hrenHted 
Chat is a popular name for a bird common in tf[^ 
United States, and technically known as leteria 
virens. 

Cllitita {JPferodes cdcMtah n desert fowl of 
the nature of a grouse, occunin" in waste places 
ill Southem Europe, Kortli Africa, Arabia, and 
Syiift. It is very good to eat, and largo uurtibers 
arc sliot. 

€liA-tcail| CiiATEL, or Castel, from the Lat. 
mstdliant *a fort,* eziteis as a component part 
into many nainCB of places in France, See Cabtle. 
A ‘ clifitcan eii Espagno ’ is a castle in the air. 

OliatcaubrIaiML FRAN 901 S Reke, Vicomte 
DE, a difiticgiiislicd French wiitor anti politician, 
was horn at St Halo, in Brittany, on September 4, 
1768. He belonged to a noble Breton family, and 
was the youngest of ten children. His early years 
Avom spent partly by the sea at St Ma!o aud partly 
in the sechisioii of the woodland chllteau of Com- 
bourg. He was educated at Dol and Benhos, 
and served for a short time as an ensign in the 
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n'^linent of Ntivario. In 1701 Jie sailcti to Nortli 
Amfcricaj anil Hpeiib ci^^ht inoiUJis there in the 
wliicli Hve rCGouiitofl in liis Voyatje. ca 
Auin’i<jni:* <.Ui lioannjj of tlie ancfit of Louis 
XVI. he retiime^i to Franco and joined the 
arijiy of tlio cjiu^'ics. Oiiiin" the Pnissians^ 
retreat he was left hvtliiiid for deml near Namur, 
Ijiit contrived to make liin way to tlmt town, 
and tJicnce, '^Mth no Jittlc didlculty, to FTiglniid. 
For Hniiei yeais lie iiiaiiitaiiied himself in Lonihm 
hy teaching'' and writing translations; in 17U7 he 
pnblidicil an Fsi'fJt ear IJtfi'ofnfions, and in 
ISOfJ he was cTiahled to return to France, AUihi, \ 
a savage life, the scene of which 

is laid in the American forests and prames, 
appuated in IROl, ainl estahlb^lieil CliateaiiWiands 
literary rcjuitatioin The Gvnic du Christuwi^inc 
^ 180i?h a vindication of the Olinrch of Foine, raised 
luiu to the forcnio.st po.'^itioTi anioiig^ the French 
moil of letters of the day. He was neither a sound 
thinker nor a skilfiiF cojitrovevsialist, and the 
merit of his famous treatise lies almost entirely 
ill its hrilliant passages of dc?crJ 3 )tion. These, 
liowcvLT, are often cuiiously out of place in a work 
of the kind. Saintcdlenve, who sjuike of the 
Giiut as a voitp de thaiii’c t7 d'tinid^ declared that 
many of ihoin would have )>een more warrant aid v 
incliided in a OCnia dn ruyanUme. Ihit the hook 
appeared when there was a widesju'ead Teaetkin 
^cel)tieistll, and its eloquent pleading.^ 
ivmc fav4uirahle to the conciliatory policy which 
Napoleon liful adopted in regard to tiie pope. 
Its .success in conserpienc^c was enormous. Its 
author was in ISCId appointeil secretary to the 
emVjap''y at Itome, wliero ho wTOte his iMtres snr 
Vfl^dk] and in 1804 way sent n* ambassador to 
the little repul die 4>f ValaK Jhit on the murder 
Ilf the pile d’lCrigliien, Cliftteaiihriaiid refused to 
liold olHce under Najmleon. He set out to the 
Fa.'^t ill IROO, V halted (irccco, PaleJitine, and Egypt, 
ftnil_ returned to France in 1807. Two years later 
\ie isMied Lts a prose epic, of which tiie 

action plV’•^cs in the days of Diocletian, There is 
niiieli that is false, imich that is extravagant in 
this singular Iwiok, and tlie borrowed epical muchiri- 
eiy woiks vluiiwUy throw;!hout. Ihit there \s 
goalune ion in *tlie cpif^oflc of Volleda; and in 
calling lip a vi'rioJi of the beauty of the anciLMit 
woiM the writer exhibits ati almost iin:»uq>a,ssal)le 
jua'jTcry of oriiale pro>c. In 18U OhateanbrinTid 
3jnMi>he<l a paniiihlot, iJc Ban(fjjftrieei desBourhom, 
ivJiieh Lfiuis XVlII- declared to he wortli an army 
Ti) Llic Legitimist caiif.e. From 1814 to 1824 he 
gave a thorough agoing supjiort to the llestoratioii 
iiionaiehy. lie was made’ a peer and a minister 
of state," and from 1822 to 1824 held the post of 
aniha'^ador extraurdinary at the British court. It: 
\vas his finiLition to Ijecoiue the guiding pow'er in 
FienoU politics; he believed that it lay hi him 
to ri’cojiLilc Legitimisin and liberty. He was 
di-a[q*iJill ted, however, in his hope of becoming 
prihirMniiji'-tc?r, and in mi 1824 to 1880 he ligii red 
as a I Ahcral i»riliti^;iaiu On the downfall of CUavlen 
X- he rcfihOil to swear allegianeeto Louis-lMlippe, 
and went haek to the IloyalUt party. His clianges 
of front weie md due to mere sdlisU ambition- A 
Breton noble, he W'as hy his birth and associations 
u. Koyiili^st; Si is WTitiugs i>rovu that he w'us deeply 
imbued witli the anti'social sentimentalism of 
IiOiisMWi (he clniiiml Ityron as his pupil); Jio Imd 
a1iuij-t Ho logical faculty, and he was by tempem' 
merit iuqierious and i-ehelliouB. *ln natural dib- 
posi tirm / he wrote in 1S31, * I am btill a Itepiiblican. ’ 
Ills politics were thus a ti^^.suc of inconsistencie.s, 
hut t<i regard hiin as a mere tinic-^crver is to 
mt>wudm>^land lii^s chametev. During the reign 
of LouLs-PhilipiJO he withdniw from public aflhir.s, 
and occupied himself in x^ruparing his Jfemoires 
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d^ontre Tombe for posthiinimia pnldication. Parts 
of this eloquent autobiography appeared, however, 
licforo his death, which occurred on July 4, 1848. 
HcMdos those mentioned above, his waitings include 
the liudnurc dc Brnds d Jerusalem ; Les Natekez^ 
a prose epic dealing w’ifcli savage life in North 
America; and two works of fiction, and Le 
Denikr ihii Ah^nnniyca. 

Chateaubriand is a writer wdiom it is difliculb 
to criticise justly. He wa.s not thinker, and he 
]iiotiiiced no book wliicli has the unity and .sustained 
(jxcelleuce of an otuluiiiig wmvk of art. Ho dealt in 
false .sentiment and extravagiint imagery ; lio was 
blind to the virtues of simplicity and restraint. 
i^ainte-lJeuve said he transferred the capital of prose 
from Home to By;!antiuin and introduced the style 
of the lower emjilro. Hut w'ben he is at Jiis best Ids 
brilliant and glowing diction acts on the leader like 
an. encliaiitment. His ^YritiJlgs revealed ne^w capa- 
1 illities in the Frondi language. Tliere is no 
French author of earlier date w'hose xwoso can 
conqiare with Cliateauhriand’s in the power of 
conveying the beauty and mystery of nature. His 
.style,"willi its inaj^ical play of colour, its cunning 
fc\icitv of dciicrixitlvc phrase, was a new thing in 
French literature. It fascinated readers accua- 
toined to the cold and polislied prose of the 
classical school, niul marked the bcgiiiiiing of a 
new Utcravy epoch. Chatcaulriand has been justly 
called the father of the romantic school, and tlie 
beauty and graiulciir of liis linesb descriptive x:)afis- 
ages have been surpassed by none of his followers, 
See Sainte-Bcuve’a ChfdcaubrUind et son Groups 
LitUrairc (3 vols. 1877), 

€liAteaii1>L'iaiit| a town in tJio French depart* 
ineiib of Lower Loire, on the Clifere, 40 miles NNE. 
of Nantc.s by rail, with several old cliiirchcs and a 
ca-stle, iroii-bmiiding and bellcasting, and produc* 
tive iron'll lines close by. l^xj. 5150, 

CliAteiilKliilL a pretty towm in the French 
dex>artineut of Eure-et-Loir, mi tlie Loir, a tribii* 
tary of tlie Loiie, 88 miles 8W. of Paris by rail. 
It was almost destroyed by fire in 172.3, and on 
18th October 1870 was captured by tlie Gunnaiis 
after an ol)f>tinato rosistuiico, Dnnoia is buried 
in the chapel of the stately castle. Fop. 0709. 

CliAteaii Oalllard. iSgcAndelys. 

CHlAtCiUl-CiOnticiS a town in tlio French de¬ 
nar tmeiit of .\lavenue, on the Jlayeniie, ISO miles 
W8W. of Paris by rail. It has linen and woollen 
manufactnves. Pop, 7334. 

CliAteaii i'llargaiix. >Sefl Maugaux. 

OllAteanroilx^ the caxdtal of blio French de¬ 
partment of Indre, on the left hank of the river 
Indrc, 88 iniles H. of Orleans by mil. It has inaiiu- 
factuie.s of woollens, iron, leather, and tobacco. 
General Bertrand was bmn ami died liere, and a 
statue wa.s erected to liiiii in 1854. Pop. (1872) 
1G.85S; (1880 21,995. 

CliAteau-TliieriT, a town in tlie French dc- 
mrLinenb of ^Visile, 59 miles E. by N. of Paris 
jy rail, with manufacture.s of mathematical and 
imifiical instruments, dye-works, and quarries. 
It has the rtiiriR of an’'old castle (720), and is 
the birtlii>hic <5 of Lafontaine; iiere, too, Napoleon 
defeated the Prussians and Rnsshina, 12th Fob- 
niary 1814. Poi>. 6405. 

IMiAtelnilic^ the wife of tlie chfitelain or Cas¬ 
tellan (O.V.), the coniiiiander of a feudal castle. A 
fftnaHc cmiidntiie or rimply ch&telame^ a chain auch 
as a lath^ chAtelaino might wear (cf. tiie Englisli 
houjieicije]^ is a chain dexiending from the waist, to 
which are attached keys, scissors, 

€hAtelavil« Sec Chastelaud. 
€liAtclet-Lo]noiit| GAcniiiLLE]iIfttiLii 3 , Mah- 

QUI8E DU, ii A ery learned FrencliAvoman, notorious 
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foi' liGv mtiiiiacy witU Yoltaii-e, was born at Paris, 
17th December 170G. At an early period she <lis- 
iilaycd a great aptitude for tlie acquisition of 
knowledge. Slie studied Latin and Italian u'itli 
her father the Baron tie Breteuil, and tjiilisequently 
betook hei-self with zeal to inathetniitics and 
the pliysical sciences. Distinguished alike for her 
beauty and talent, slio soon found a liost of suitors 
for lier hand. Her choice fell on the Marquis clii 
Chritelet-Lomont, hut her marriage did not hinder 
her from forming, in 1733, a iendresae for Voltaire, 
wlio came to reside with her at Cirey, a clifitoau on 
the borders of Chainpagne and Lorraine, belonging 
to her husband. Here they studied, loved, quar¬ 
relled, and loved agaia, for aeveml years. In 17^7, 
liowevcr, she became *not inaensible to the brilliant 
qualities ’ of a cortain M. Sainfc-Lanibert, a captain 
of the LoiTaino Guards; and the result was, that 
the philosopher had to make room for the soldier, 
and content himself for the future witli being 
the * devoted and mdiilgeiifc friemr of liis former 
mistress. She died at Lundville, 10th Septem¬ 
ber 1749, a few days after having given birth 
to a child. Her lirst writing was iMtilulioiis 
(h Phijsi^m (1740), a treatise on the philosophy 
of Loibnitz, She also translated the Prindpia of 
Newton into French, accompanying it with alge- 
bitiic elucidations. It did not, however, appear 
till 1756. See Voltaire, and the Life ot the 
Jlarquiae hy Capefigue (1868), 

CJifVtelleraiilt, a town in the French depart¬ 
ment of Vienne, on the river Vienne, 40 milas S, of 
Tours by rail. A handsome stone bridge, with a 
gatoAvay built by Sully at one end, connects it with 
a aubiirb on the other aide of the liver. It is a 
smoky, dingy place, one of the chief seats of the 
cutlery maniifacliiro in France, and since 1820 Ims 
had a government small-arms factory. Its river- 
port makes it the ciitrepOb for the produce of an 
extensive district. The title of Duke of Chlitel- 
leraulb was conferred by Henry II. in 1548 on 
James Hamilton, Karl of Arran aiitl Kegeiit of 
Scotland j and it now is claimed by both the 
Duke of Abercovn and the Duke of Hamilton— 
by the latter under an imperial decree (1804) of 
Napoleon HI. Pop. (1872) 13,300; (1886) 14,498. 

Olintlinui (Saxon GeUhani or Ctviihamy * village 
of cottages’), a paiiiainentnry borough, river-port, 
fortified town, and naval arsenal, in the county" of 
Kent, situated on the right hank of the ifedwav, 
at the upper part of its estuary, 30 miles ESfe. 
of Loudon. It fonns almost one continuous tou'ii 
with Roeliestor (q.v.) on the west, hut itself 1 ms 
few objects of interest, being much of it ill built and i 
irregular, although great improvements have been 
effected in recent years. Tlie High Street is IJ 
mile long, parallel to the river, Chatham owes 
its importance to its naval and military eatablish- 
merita situated at Bi'ompton, a suburb on high 
ground overlooking the Aledway. There is also a 
large convict estahlisliment. The CJiatham forti- 
lied lines are the frequent scenc.s of field-operatioiis, 
imitation battles, and reviews. Pop. (1851) 28,424; 
(1871) 45,792 j (1888) 47,634. The borough sencla 
one lucinbcr to parliament. Traces of Homan 
villas ha\'o been found, with Homan bi'icics, tiles, 
coins^ and weapons. The dockyard was founded 
by Elizabeth before the blirenteiied invasion of 
tliG Hpaiiish Armada. In 1062 it wjuj removed to 
its present site. In 1067 the Dutch, under De 
Huyter, sailed up the Medway, and, in snite of tlie 
lire from the castle, destroyed much sinpping and 
stores. 

In a military point of view, the lines of detached 
forts connected with Chatham constitute a fortifica¬ 
tion of great strength; and the wliole is regarded 
as a flank defence for London in the event of an 


invader seeking to march on the capital from the 
south coofit. Ill 1888 ail additional chain of forts 
wns being built by convict labour over a wider area. 
The place ia also defended by .some strong forts on 
the Medway. In and near Chatham arc Fort Pitt, 
a iiuUtary liospital and strong fort; Melville 
Hospital, for marines and sailors ; barracks for in¬ 
fantry, marines, artillery, and engineers; a i»ark of 
artillery; and magazines, storehouses, and depOts 
on a large scale. 

Chatham is one of the principal royal ship- 
bjiildinij estaldisiunentft in the kingdorii, mid a 
visit to it never faiU to impress tlie Btrang^er with a 
sense of the naval power of England. The dock¬ 
yard is nearly two miles in length, containing 
several bnilding-slips, aiul ivefc-docks siilficientlv 
capacious for the largest ships; and tlio wlmJe is 
traversed in every direction hy tram ways for loco¬ 
motives, with a gauge of 18 inches. Three gi’cab 
wet’docka on reclaimed mavsli lanii were completed 
in 1883 after the labour of 17 years, and at a total 
cost of about £ 3 , 000,000 (including cost of .-^itc ; as 
also convict labour valued at £400,000), The re¬ 
claimed land extended to 400 acres 5 and the aggre¬ 
gate water area of the three new wet-dneks is 07 
acres, A duplicate of Dniners block-making 
nmcliinery is kept at Chatham to supplement that 
at Portsmouth. The dockyard is co/itroJle/l an 
adniiral-BupermtemlcTit. The aotiml workmen, 
artisans and laboiirci's, vaiy in miinbcv accoiding 
to the amount of Bhipbiiikling mid repairing going 
on. In the navy estimates provision is imide for 
about 5000 nrfcisanB and labouvei*^. A statue of 
Lieutenant ^Vaghorn, a native of Chatham, and the 
pioneer of the ‘overland route’ to India, has been 
erected near the railway station j but ChathanFs 
most cliorislied niomories are of Charles Dickens. 

€liath»ilb (^) a town of Ontario, on the Thames, 
67 miles S\V. of London by rail, witfi a nuniLer of 
mills and foiuidries, soap and candle works, and an 
active trade In grain, pork, and ivood. Pup. 587 t3,— 
( 2 ) A port of ciitiy in the north of New Bninswick, 
on the Miramicliil 0 miles NE. of Newcastle, with 
a good harbour, ship-yards, found lies, a Catholic 
caHicdral, and a college. Pop, 3000. 

OlindiaiiL William Pirr, Earl of, some- 
tiines .styled Pitt the Elder, one of the greatest 
English orators and statesmen of the IStli century, 
was the younger son of a country gentleman, Hobort 
Pitt of Bocoiinoc, in Cornwall, nnd was born 
November 15, 1708. After an education at Eton 
and Oxford, he travelled on the Continent, and on 
his return obtained a cornetcy in tlie Hhies. In 
1735 lie entered parliamenb for Old Sanim—that 
synonym for electoral corruption—a borougli then 
belonging to his family. He espoused the side of 
FredcvicK, Pi'iiiceof Wales, then at deadly feud wit] 1 
the king, and otlcrcd as the leader of a iiumi)cr of 
young diacontonted Whigs known as the * Patriots’ 
a dotennined opposition to Walpole, wiio waa at the 
lierul of allhirs. He was deprived of liis commiasion 
in coneeqiicnce—an insult and injury which only 
increased the vehenioiice of his denunciations of tlie 
court and the government. His influence, both 
in and out of t7io House of (?ommons, increased 
rapidly; and Walpole being driven from poiver in 
1742, tlie king, notwithstanding liis hatred of Pitt, 
found it necessary, four years later, to allow of his 
mlmi-SsioR to a subordinate place in the Bioad 
Bottom administration; Bubsequently he was ap¬ 
pointed to the lucrative olTicc of paYTnastev-geneml, 
The Diicliesa of Marlborough, pleased with fils 
patriotism and powera of oratory, loft him £ 10 * 000 ; 
and later, Sir william Pynsent, struck with simflar 
admiration, left him Ids whole property, amounting 
to some dE3000 a year, and including 'wbnt became 
the family place of the Pitts in Soinei'setsliire, In 
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17,>r», wilou IfpnryT"*^^: (aftci wfink Lm J Hollnml) | 

iva.sma»lcF«<TCtftry «f state, liiiiliii;5Hiiin‘.ii]f 
to tliu foiei^'ii policy tljc ite^v miniritei', i*itt 
oitice Im the, I 

year, ^vlioa tlie kmi/, unuilliii^^^ly ac-ccilhi'^ tu i 
pikpiilar fleniarid-^, lia<l to iW, Pitt Ijecaiuc | 

iiMiiuiially secretary af •‘'tale, but was yirnmlly 
jirotnier/ lie imaicdiatt'iy l)C|^an L« pat irit<i exe- , 
«nil on his o>Yn plan nf mYTyhi” nii the wav ^Y^tb ' 
I'lanro, rtinl iiiaii^oimtini,' a hrillifintly siicces.sfiil 
fnrojLai pulley. He rfii'^csl the inilitia tiial strenotb- ! 
eneif t!io naval pnwor; bnt the kind's obi cniiiitv 
aii’l (teniinn prcdilectiuri'*^ led liiin ta appose Pittas 
i>uUey, who tbcTcnpoa rcsijmed tjHice in April 1757, 

I lilt iwv' recalled in Jmio, in ohedionce to the loud 
demands of the people, 

Xiov iiniilv cstahUslicd in power, PitPs war 
]n)licy wa« cliaracteriscd by iimisiial yi«,^oiir and 
'^n^acity. Success returned to the Ihltish arms. 
Fieiiah’armies were beaten everywjiere by Ibitain 
atid her allies—in India, in Africa, in r^amula, on 
tlie lllime^aiul Jlriti'^li ilcets dnne tlin few French 
ship'll they did not capture or destroy friuji a1iiio.=^t 
everj’pen. Hut the m-irue inov'orosf nil these IniP 
liant victories foiinu Inni-elf compelled rcsi^^ii 
{ when, on the accc'^-'lou of (leoiice III., atnl 
(minh' to t)ie inllnoncn of Lor<l Biitia, an attempt 
\vfts made to iiitiYiduen a vncillatin^^ policy into 
the f^ovcnirnent; his humcdinto cause of resignation 
Iwung the refusal of the uinjority of tlie cabinet to 
dcclatG war with which Pitt, fovcReciny an 

ioiminent, wished to eonnnenco before the Spaiiiardn 
were Hiorouglily propmed. As some recoinjicnije 
for his important sen iees Pitt received a pension of 
£?KX>0 n year; and his wife, sister of George Gren¬ 
ville, was created Barom^w Phatham. Gntil 17GC 
Pitt remained out of olHce, not offering a hictions 
oupo.iibion to govcnimenti but ejnployin^j all hin 
elo^jnencQ to ilefeut F«une of its most olmoxitms 
mefifiiiros. In t!iat }|car be loceivud the royal com¬ 
mands to form a ininistTy. He undertiHik the taftk, 
cliiHvsing for hiriiKdf—to the .astonisbinent of the 
public, and the Kuuificc, to a considerable extent, 
of Ids 110 JHilarity—the alnuir^t sinecure olJiee of 
Priv y Seal, with a ^eat in the Hmisc of Lords as 
V'i^comit Pitt and Furl of PUatbam. Ul-liealth 
prevented Ghat I tain frojji taking any active i>art in 
tin's jjiiiii'^try, of whudi he was iiommally the bond, 
and which was weak and einbatraised klironghoiit, 
and ho rei^igncd in 17hS, to hold otlico no more, 
ITd dhl not, however, cou^e tu take an interest in 
pnblio nllairs. He "jiuke stnmgly against the 
nrliUrnty^ and iiairii policy of guvcrninent towanln 
the Atiioricnn colonic,-, and wnrojly urged an 
aiiiicable settlement fff the dillcrenco^^. But wdien, 

■ Anioiicn having entered into ticatvMvith Piunce, 
it was proimscil by tho Duke of llichinond to lo- 
move the uiinistcrH'^ and make peace (many tcniLs^ 
ill tSioiigh be w'as, Chatbam came down lo tlic 
House <d Lords. In a powerful inldrCf'S ho pio- 
tested against the implied prostration of Britain 
biffore the throne (»[ the Bourbons, and dechired 
that wai\ with wluLtever would be profev- 

able to thc‘ nropo^'Cil trains of peace. This 

addi'C'S secured a majoiity ugain-b the motion, 
and the war was continued. But it was the 
oiiitor’s Ifi^t effort; for, exhausted by sjieaking, 
on li’-ing again to reply to a (puny addveT-sed 
to liini by tJie Duke of Uichimmil, his phy^ica| 
powers sudilenly failed, lie fell buck into tlio 
iirius of^ bis friends, and was carried by liis second 
fion, Willlain, less tlmii Jive yc.irs "later Iiiin- 
seU prUueuniuvter, from the l[(vu==.e. lie died 
;May IJj 177H, Ho wa'? honoured with a jnildie 
funeral in MVstnrinsfer Abbey, where ii statue was 
also erected toliis memory nt the public expense; 
and in addition, governlucut voted £^0.000 to pay 
Ills debts, nuvl conferred a penrion of £4000 a year 


on Li"- descendants. Chatliaiii’s personal appear; 
ance was dignified and imposing, and commnea 
with n A'oice of the most iiiagnifircnfc coni]mss, 
added gveatlv to tlui attractions of his oratory, 
wiiich wAs of tlie most powei-fnl kind. It w said 
tliat even his wliispers were, wdien lie ple.ased, dis* 
tinctly heard out side tlic Hottso in the lobby. His 
upright and irreproachable character^demanded tjje 
adimiation of Ida cnemicfi j but his allectedue^s 
ami haugiitinesfi not iinfrequentl^V disgusted his 
friends, and pride rather tlmn pimciple aeoms to 
hftve actuated his course at Rome important coip 
iunetiirDs of hri life. He had, how ever, mi intense 
love of conn try j the grand object of his ainbitiou 
being to make liia native hind safe against all 
crmtingeiicios, and p(avei‘ful among See 

bis Life by F, Tliackeray (2 vols. 1827), and Ids 
Corre.^pondence (4 voly. 1808-40). 

CliaUHHll IslaiMl.S, a small group in the 
Pacific, lying .SGO miles E. of New' iioalaiid, to 
winch thev politically belong, Th(iy are tlm anti- 
I rmdoa of Toulouse in France. There are throe 
I islands—of which the largest, Chatham JhI and, is 
I 25 miles long—aiid some rocky islets. Total area, 

I 375 sip III. i pop. M88(>) 304, of w hom 159 w'Cre 
I Xfaoris, and 3G Xluriovis or alsnigiucs. The 
; Chatl]am Islands were discovered in 1791 by Lieu- 
tcnnnt Brougljton, of the brig Chatham. A large 
brackish lake occupies the interior of Chatham 
Island, whicli is of volcanic origin and hilly. Stock- 
rearing and SBablibbing aro the chief industries, the 
islaiidera having in 1S8Q no fewer that 03,050 sheep 
I and OVO cat Up, witii which they supply passing 
[ w!udei*s, Tiiiilier of any size Is unknown, so that 
j the native canou is niorcly wicker*work bound 
together by cordage of indigenous flax. Tlie Morioris 
niimboi'ed 1200 lu 1831, when 800 Maoris W'cre 
landed from Now- Zealand, by whom the former 
! were reduced to 01) in nine years’ time, 
i a small leopard-like cat, smaller than an 

j ocelot, found in >Soutli America. 

CliAUUoii, a tow'ii in tlie Frencl) dcpartniGUt of 
1 Cote d'Or, on tlie Seine, 49 miles NNW. of Dijon, 

I A congress of allied sovereigns was held hero in 
' 1814, from February 3 to iMareii 19. and opened 
: fruitless negoti/Uiohs Avith Naijoleon respecting 
eomlitions of peace- Fop, 5120. 

€llftt illoss^ a hog in Lanensbiro, tlie largest 
in England, 7 miles W. of Man cl jester, and 10 so. 
m. in eximU. It is celebvated ns liaving in \793- 
1800 been the scene of the first great and siici'o.s.'s- 
ful efforts for tlio reclaiming of bogs, largely 
through the instninicntality of Ilo.scue the liri- 
torian, and in 1829 of mio of George Stephenson’s 
great engmeeving iTinniphs in the constniction of 
j the Liyerjiool and Mauelio.'itor Itaihvay. It is 
[ very slightly cleA'atcd ahovo the sea, and fioiu 
I 20 to 30 feet in depth. StcidmiLson laid branches 
! of trees and liedgc-cntting.s, and in tlio .softest 
, places rude hurdles interwoven w iili lieatber, on 
the natural surface of the grmincl, containing in ter- 
tw’iiied roots of lieathev and long gra-^s; a thin 
layer of gravel Avas then spread ahove all, and on it 
the sleepers, cluiins, and rails Avere laid in the usual 
maFiTior. Drains were at the same time cut on 
both >idcs of the line, and in the central ]>art of tlie 
mof>s a conduit was fovuicd lioiieutb tlie lino of 
raihvay of <dd t.y-barrels jdaced end to end. Not- 
Avifclistandiiig dillicultic'^ Avhich ev'eiy one but him¬ 
self deemed hihii]»crable, *Stoplioiisdn con.structcd 
tlio nortion of the lino tiiroiigh Cliafc Moss at a 
sniallev expenso than any other part of tborailAvav. 
See 

CliiiLsworlli, the luagniricmit hcatof the Duke 
of DcA'oiishire, one of the most splendid prh'ate 
mansions in England, is situated in Derbyshire, on 
the DevAAdit, 25 miles N. 1^’ W. of Derby, Tlie 
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domain Wfus purchased hy Sir William Carcudiili, 
v'ho in 1653 began the old mansion, which, after 
his deatJr in 15*17, was oomplcted liy Iiia widmv, 
‘ Boss of Hardwick,' affcenvanls Countess of Shrews¬ 
bury. Here Mai'v, (^ueoii of Scots, was five times 
imprisoned durin^r 1573-Sl. The present edifice in¬ 
cludes the old Eallndian pile bnift in 1087-1700 by 
the first Duke of Devonshiie^ and the north 
added in 1820. The facade is 720 feet longr, or with 
tlio tezTaees, 1200 feet. Tiie building is iieaiiv a 
3<LUaic, with an inner quadrangle, Oliatswortl'i is 
famed for its library, and for its pictures and sciilp- 
tiires W Kolhein. Titian, Tcnieis, iHunllo, liey- 
Ltindseer^ Cniiova, Thorwaldsen, Chiuitrcy, 
&c. The ^vdens and park, 10 miles in cirenib, offer 
an exqimite variety of Jiill and dale, They ^vere 
laid out by Loudon and Paxton, and are celebrated 
for tlicir ti^ees, slinibs, rock work, deer, and water- 
works—oul}-' smpassed by those at Versailles, Tfie 
conservatory, nii rival led in Eui’ope, covers nearly 
an aero, measures 300 by 145 feet, ia 65 feet high, 
and has 70,000 square feet of glass, with a carriage- 
md through it, Hobbes, fclio philosopher, lived 
miicli at Chateworth. See C.iVENDisir, 

Chattahoo^cUcC) a heads?treara of the Appa- 
lochicola (q.v,). 

Clinttaiioogfl, capital of Hamilton county, 
Tennessee, a shipping centre on the Teimessec 
River, 151 rniles SE. of Nnslivillc, with good rail¬ 
way connections. The town has cotton and other 
manufactories, ironworks, tanneries, and sawmills. 
Tliero w'os iniieh fighting near here early in the 
civil war. Pop. (1870) 6093 j (1880) 12,892. 

Chattel (Old Fr, dtatei^ from LowLat. cajHicik^ 
meaning the capital or prliicinal sum in a loan i 
hcuco^ goods in general, esuecially cattle, as dis- 
tmguislied from land), in tlio la>v of England, is a 
tenu used to designate niiy kind of propei’fcy which, 
w'itJt refeieuce either to the nature of the subject 
or the chavacter of the interest possessed in it, is 
7 iot freehold. Owncniliip in personal or movable 
property is generally absolute. Any estate or 
interest iij lands and tenoments not amounting to 
freehold is a chattel. Ihifc os, befcw’con property 
thus ‘savouring of realty* and niero personal 
movables—money, plate, cattle, and the like— 
there was a manifest distinction, chattels w'ere, 
conscnuently, distinguished into chattels-real and 
chaiteh-personaL These classes of property dilTer 
coiiMdcrahly as to the metliodof hohling anA trans¬ 
ferring them and their devolution on death. See 
Real and Peksoxal Pkopeiltv. 

Clialtercr, a wgi\vlkaut luipular name, often 

applied to the birds of a small family (AmpeJidic) 
of ^^lcl^like Perching birds (Insessores). The short 
broad beak with only a bint of a book, the soft 
pniniago, and tolerably long wings are cbaractei- 
IS tics of tlic family. Only about iiino species, of 
small size, arc knowm, and confined to the wanner 
parts of tbc nearcbio and palicarctic regions. The 
Rolieiiiian AVaxAving {Ampelie gavruhis)^ living in 
the iiorfcli of Europe, Asia, and America, but com¬ 
ing .south in winter, sometimes in vast numbers, 
and tlio Cedar Bird of America are the best-known 
examples. See AVxVxwing. 

Clint ter toil, Thomas, was born at Bristol, 
20ili November 1752. Hia father, a bnb-chantcr in 
tile catliGclral, and master of a charity school, w'As 
a myatoring follow, ycb a lover of books and coins, 
a dabbler in magic; he had died in the August 
before the poet was bom. The Tuotlier, a poor 
sclioolmistress and needlewoman, bi'ought up her 
boy and his sister beneath the shadow of St idaiy 
Rwlcliire, that glorious church where their foro- 
fathem had been sextons since tho days of Eliza- 
betli. He seemed a dull, dreamy cl aid till his 
seventh year; then ho * foil in love' with an old 


illuminated music foliii, and, quickly learning to 
read from a black>letter Bible, began to devour 
every book that fell in his way. He wah a scholar 
of Colston’s bluecoat hospital from 17C0 till 1767, 
and then lio was bound apjirentice to Lmulieit, an 
attorney. In December 1762 he wrote his first 
£pipAr/«?/: in tlio Miiinner of 
1764, the first of hia pseudo-antiques, Eiinoifr anf{ 

I Jitga, which imposed on tlie junior iLshcr of his 
I scliool, and which ho profcssetl to have got from 
Cauyngo’s Cofler in tlio mnniiiicnt room of St 
Next, early in 1767, for one Ihirgnni, a 
newterer, he concocted a pedigree of the De Rerg- 
lianiJnmily (this brought him five shilUngu); and 
in 1768 ho hoaxed the wlude city with a clescrip- 
nmniiscxipt,* of tlio opening of 
Briato! Bndgo in 1248. 

Hia life at Lambert’s was a aonlid one ; lie slept 
with the foothoy, and took ins meals in the kitchen. 
Yet, Ins duties over—and ho dischargcil t)iem 
well—ho had ample leisure for liia darling studies, 
pootiy, history, hcraldiy, music, antiquities, An 
attempt to draw Dodsley had failed, when, in 
1769, he Bent Horace Walpole a ‘ transcript* 
of The Rpse of PcyncteyngCy uritUn hg T, ll&idie, 
for Mastre Ceinynge. AValpolej'quitG taken 
in, wroto at oace to his unknown correspondent, 
exprossirig a thousand thanks for the mamiscript, 
deploring his ignorance of the SSaxon language,’ 
and half offering to usher the Rowley pocniB to tlio 
world. Back came a fresh hatch of manusCTipt, 
it a sketch of Chatterton’s own history. 
The poems, however, being slioym to ifasoii and 
bray, were pronounced by tlicm to be foi’gericB; 
and Walpole’s next letter was a letter of advice, 
to stick to las calling, that so, ‘ when he should 
have made a fortune, he might unbend innwell 
witli the fitiidies consonant to hig inclinationg.^ A 
curt request for the return of the MSS. lay six weeks 
unans'wci'cd during Walpole’s abnciice in Paris, A 
second, still muter ; ami, ^snapping up poems and 
letters,* Walpole 'returned iJotli to liiin, and 
thought no more of him or them —until, two years 
after, Goldsmith told him of Chatterton's death, 

WnB it jest or grim earnest, a bo 3 ipli freak or a 
su'cjde's faiqwell, that ' Last AVill and Testanienfc 
of Thomas Clmttetton . . , executed in Ihoiwea- 
cnce of OmniRcience this 14tli of April 1770?* ' 
Anyhow, falling into his master's hands, it pro¬ 
cured the Jiasfcy cancelling of his indentures; and 
mi^ quitted Bristol for London, 

uiere he arrived witli his poems, mid perliaps five I 
guineas in his pocket, and lodged first at one 
, a plasterer, in ftboTeilitcb ; -next, from 

fho iiuaclle of June, at JJrooke Street, Hoi bom. 
Abstemious, sleepless, lie foil to work as witli a 
hnndrez] Jiiwids, pouring forth satires, squibs, 
stories, political essays, huTlcttnir, Dpistlcs in 
Junius' style (for 'Wilkes and liberty*), and the 
matchless Ilatade of Charitie. ■ For a while liis 
rospect.*! ffcenied golden. The piibiiskoTs spoke 
iin fair; he obtained on interview with the Lord 
Maj’or Beckford; in tho first two months he eaxncd 
eleren guineas (at the rate of from a far thing to 
twopence aline); and he scut homo glowing letters, 
with a box of preaeiita for hia motlier and sister. 
Then Beckford died; the 'patriotic* jmhli.sliers 
took fright; the dead Bcaaou set in ; he had over¬ 
stocked the market with unpaid wares j a last 
desperato appUcation failed for the post of surgeon 
to a Bristol slaver. He was penniless, fllnrviiig, yet 
boo proud to accept the ineftl his landlady onefed 
him, when, on 24fch August 1770, lie locked himaDlf 
into his garret, tore up his papers, end was found 
the next morning deod-^poisoned with arseijia 
Tlioy buried him in tho paupeiV pit of tlie Shofe 
LanO' Workhouse, a site usurped ii/ty-six Vetr^ 
later by Fairiugdon Market: ^ 
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For eighty years tlic Fowley controversy was 
wo^ed with no Ici^s bitteriieKs titan i^Tinrance, lire 
liow'Jevana Jacnlp IJrjanfc (1781), Dean 

MiUcs"( 178*2}, and Dr S. K. Maitland (18r>7)j the 
Rnti-liowlevftiis, Tynvhitfc (1777-82) and Warton 
(1778-S2). ' Tlie Kiilpjeot was once ami ior ever 
lai<l tfi rot l)y Pjofesaor Skeat in Ills edition of 
Chfdtrrtoif^s I\t€tintl {'2 vols. 1873). 

contains Cliattertcm's acknowledged poein?!, 78 in 
nuni)>er; vol, ii. tlie 43 Itowley pooins, with an 
Dssav tlicTcoii Ipy the editor. Almost unconHcionsly 
the learned pro'fc.''Sor otfihlislies Chiitterton's won- 
droits firiginalily. Theft from an nnkiiowii poet ?— 
tliere U not ‘ the slighte^it indication that Chatter- 
ton l»ad overseen a. MS, of early date,* Indebted¬ 
ness to ClianccT?—lie had 'read very little of this 
excellent mirhor. ... If he had really taken pains 
to rend and study Chaucer, nr Lydgate, or any old 
aiitlun* earlier tlian the age of Spenser, the Itowley 
Poems would have been very dilTcrent. They 
would then have borne some resemblance to the 
languat^e of the Ifptli century, wherca-s they are 
rather le^H like the literature of that period than <if 
any other. . . . Tlia jueties arc mostly Avroiig, the 
rimes are .somotimes faulty; the words [taken 
mostly from KerseyDictionary, and 93 ner cent, 
of them iiiiMisedVare wrongly coined, or bnve the 
wrong mini her of syllabi os ; and the plirasea often 
involve anaoljroiiisiiis. t>r, oceasintially, plagiarisms.’ 
These last from stich recent ]>octs a.s Dryden and 
dray — from the former of ivliom he Inddly stole the 
Jme^ ' And tfiarH began to flow; ’ from "the latter 
fulapted the conception, ’ dosed his eyes in endless 
(everlabting) night.’ 

* An owi mangling a poor dead nightingale/ said 
Coleridijc o! Dcnii Milles j theM ords apply to many 
more critics of CJiattei ton. There are tlio.se among 
them w'hosc patronising praise and comnionidace 
censure enable us to led hoxv Chatter ton was 
woi’?5't^;d in life's battle, why ho blew up the ship 
sfwmLT than strike his colours. Others there are— 
Coleridge, \YtiTdH\vorth, llossettWwhose 

precioiH tributes attest the fcoy-poet's divinity, 
30 Tiifin can tell what Cliiitterton might have done ^ 
what Im did do in patent every one. Had Shake- 
.'•peare died, ur in Ids (dghteeiitli year, or 

even Keats, tlio worhl had never heard of tlioir 
existence. Hut he, a lad, with chances hdinttely 
lcs.s than tlieir.s, Juid written hD name by then so 
high in I'aineb temple, that [niiblind idlgfinisiniisfc 
accept his achievement on hearsay. If he had lii'cd 
to be famous, the frauil of the ‘ ]joct-priest Kowley ’ 
w ould not, belike, have been more hardly hkaiiiod 
than that of ‘ JedesUah Cleishbothain,’ "As it is, 
tlie consoienlions critits liavo foiiiul it less diilieult 
to dilato on CIj at ter ton’s jiride niid seepticLsiu, his 
viec^ anvl deceit, nny, on the ineteorolf>gy of 1770, 
tlifm to master the ddliciilt Iluwdeyan dialect, and 
to gauge the genius of thin nuiriling'of niedievalisiti, 
this harbingtM' of tlie lienascence of Wuudor, to use 
ill* Tljeodore Watts’s dHinition of thenec^Koiiiantic 
nioveiiieiit. For Mr AVutts ib w?ls re'-crvetl to point 
out<:hatU‘vfcon’smctvival inventivene-*s,andhia ‘un¬ 
deniable in Hue lieu, laiMi as to spirit and as to fonn, 
upon the revival in tlie 19tlj reiitiiry of Hie romantic 
temper—that teiuy>ev, without which English 
poetry ran scarcely perlmps hold a idace at all when 
challengeil in a coutt of uuiveisal criticism. , . . 
A« a yovitUful pm't sloiNving that power of arti'Htie 
fcelf-enaceinerit W'hich is generally found to hein- 
compatible with tlie eager cnergiuh of poetic youth 
— a prcKluccv, that is to J^ay, of work purely 
artihtic and in ius highest reaches unadulterated hv 
lyric egotism—the author of the Ihnvlev Poems (if 
■we leave out of eon^iidovatioii the acknowledged 
poeiiH), however inferior to Keats in point of 
nhoer hcauty, stands alongside liiin in (uir litera- 1 
tuic, uud stands with him alone.’ 1 

See Mr 'Wntid’s essay in vol. iii, olWavd'^ English I^oets 
(1880); Sir Herbert Croft’g Love and Madness {1760)\ 
and the Livoa of Chattevtoa by DLx (1837), Dr Daniel 
Wilson (18G9), and Professor Massoii (1874), 

4 II 1 SIIICCP 9 GeoffiiKY. The date 1328 for 
Chaucer « birtli is now justly rejected as luiviug no 
authority ami being (piite incompatible witli some 
Anscer tallied facts ofTiis later life. TJiere can he little 
doubt he w(m born in or about KI40. He W’na the 
son of John Chaucer by' his second wife Agne.'^, of 
unknown siinmiuc, a niece of one Haiuo do Cop ton. 
(His first wife, Joan do Esthalle, was certainly 
Jiving as Jalc ns 1331.) This John CJmucer was 
son of Kobert Chaucer, of Ipswich and Loudon, so 
that tlie poet’s family can be traced to the eastern 
countic^i. John Chaucer was a viu hier and a tavern- 
keeper, and mav perhaps he identiried with tlie 
John Chaucer wlio was deputy to the king’s butler 
ill the port of Southampton in 1349, and ‘seems 
afterwards to jnave held the same situation in tlic 
port of London,’ Johns houBo ^vas in Thamca 
Street hv AYalbrook, at or near the foot of Bow- 
gate Hill; and tliere we may 'well suppose the 
future iioeb >vas born. 

Of his bnyliood we know' nothing. Tliere W'ci'e 
good schools in London then aa now'—e.g, Paurs 
Catlicdral School and Anthony’s, and Chaucer 
probably w’ns sent to one of them. At a later period 
the variety and the niinutenesa of his knowledge 
are rcmnrl<able, and w'e know' that he was an ossia- 
uons student. Likely enough his studious hahiba 
w'ereuiore or less formed and the basis of his know¬ 
ledge laid in bis early days, lb is possible he may 
have gone to Oxford or to Cainbikfgo, but tliere is 
no evidence of value on this point. In Ins works 
ho Bhow’8 some ncqiuiintauce W’lth both ninvciuHies ; 
but this may have been picked up incidentally. 
M1inb is ceitaiii is that in 1357 and 1358 he W’os a 
page in the service of Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster, 
wife of Lionel, Buko of Clarence. From that ser¬ 
vice he w'onlcl seem to have been pre.senbly trana- 
ferved to the kings household, in 1359 he first 
‘ bore arms.’ He served in the caniitaigu in France 
in that year—a eamiiaign famous for tlio bitter 
sulVerings which the English army had to endure, 
Cliiiucer w'ns taken [irisoncr at Zletieiy in Brittany, 
hilt W'ns presently ransomed, tJio king contributing 
£16 towards the required anioniit. 

And HOW' we lose sidit of Chaucer for some eight 
3 ’eni s. His father died in 13C0, and his mother soon 
after manied one liarbholomew’ Attechapcl ; but 
of OeoiFrey no mention lias yet been found till 1367, 
wlicn the' king grants liim a pension for life, * or 
until wo ftball think it right to make some other 
order to suit his condition.’ Ho is described as 
‘dilectus valet bus uostor’ (* our beloved yeoman*), 
and in ail Issue Boll ns ‘ uuus valettonim camorm 
legis ’ (* one of the yeomen of the king's chamber'). 

It (iPiQim fairly certain tliat by this time Chaucer 
was manied. In 1360 one Philippa Chaucer 
appears amongst the ladies of the queen’s bed- 
0 ham her, and there is no good reason lov doubting 
that this >vns tho imob's ^Ylfe. Her nmidcii immo 
W’as in all la'obahifity lloet. It is commonly sup¬ 
posed that she was tho daugliter of Sir Payne 
Hoot of Hainaultand king-at-ann.s of (iuieiine, and 
so the sister of Katherine avIio married Sir llugli 
Swinford, and afterwards hccame the mistress and 
evontuiilly the wife of John of Gaunt, After tho 
queen's dentil in 1360 .she passed into tlie house¬ 
hold ill which her .sifter was bucIi au important 

1 figine, and voiy likely lomninod there till lier death 
in 1337 . Slie gave birth, it w'ould seem about 1302 
or 1363, to Thomas, a noticeable personage in tlie 
House of Comnion^i in the following century j prob¬ 
ably to Elizabeth [ciiva 1365), for w'liose novitiate 
at the Abhey of Barking John of Gaunt paid some 
£50 in 1381, and tg Lewis, bom in the same year in 
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wliich liis sister wa,s aclinitted at Harking, for whom 
liis father M’roto ftome ten years later a treatise on 
the Aatrolahe. Bnt the whole matter of Chaucer's 
married life is involveil in iiiucli obscurity. It is In 
evidence that w’lien he was certainly married lie 
speaks of himself several times os one unblessed 
with love’s favour; nor can these expressions bo 
explained away as being dramatic and not auto¬ 
biographical. The picture he draws of himself In 
the JIo2i.se of Famc^ a poem undoubtedly written 
after his marriage, is assuredly that of a forlorn 
bachelor. On the whole, wc believe liim to have 
married about 1360, and that for some reason or 
other not at present discovered, if over to he, his 
married life was disturbed and unhappy. 

In the year 1369 Chaucer comes certainly before 
ufl a poet, with ids Death of Blanche the Duchcos* 
This is not probably his first writin;:»; bub it is 
Jnglily important, because the date of li is exactly 
fixed "by the suhjGcfc. Tfc laments the death of the 
Lady JBlanche, the fu-sfc wife of John of Gaunt, which 
took place in Septomher 1369. It is in many ways 
a crude composition, and a sullicieiib proof that 
Chaucer’s art was, like that of many of the greatest 
masters, not precocious but of slow growth. But 
even ho it illustrates his great gift of style, and 
gives satisfactory promise of his future excellence. 

The following years of Chauccr’fi life exhibit him 
to us both as a muob'employed man of blisinesa 
and as a vapidly developing man of letters. In 
1370 he went abroad on tlia king’s service; in 
1373-73 ,on a royal mission to Italy—to Genoa, Pisa, 
Florence; iii 1370, abroad, it is nob known where; 
in 1377, to Flanders and to France; in 1378, to 
Italy again. Thus he seems to^ have been highly 
value([ as a commissioner and a dmfoinatist, ^^fean* 
while ill 1374 he was appointed Comptroller of the 
Customs and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, and Tamicd 
Hides in the port of London; in 1382, Comptroller 
of the Potty Customs; and in 1385 he was allowed 
to nominate a pormanen b deputy—a most important 
concession, os by the terms of his appointment he 
was, like his predecessors, to write the rolls of his 
office with liis own hand and to be continually 
present. Nor were other marks of rm^al and of 
cliical favour wanting. In 1374, on St George’s 
day, the king gran toil him a pitcher of w’ine daily, 
to be received in the port of London from the hands 
of the king’s butler. In the same yeav John of 
Gaunt conferred on him a pension of £10 for life for 
the good service rendered by him and his wife 
Philippa to the duke, to his consort (the duko’s 
second wife, Constance, daughter of Peter the 
Cniel, maiTicd in 1371), and to his motlior tlie 
queen. In 1375 lie received from the crown the 
custody of the lands and person of Edmond Staple* 
gate of Kent, which hroiiglit him in £104 (well over 
£1000 of our money), ana the custody of some pro¬ 
perty at Soles, also in Kent. In 1386 lie was elected 
a kniglib of blie shire for Kent. These were Cliaucer’s 
most prosperous years in an income-making sense. 

To turn to his literary work during these years, 
the following writings certainly belong lo tlie period 
between 1369 and 1387—^i.c. behveen tho composition 
of T/ic Booh of the Duehess^ and that of the Pro¬ 
logue to The Ganterhunj and wore probably 

produced in the order iiiwliicli they are here named: 
The Asseinhly of Fowh^ The Jloitse ofFcnnCy Troilits 
(Old Cressida^ and The Legend of Good IVomeyt.; 
and besides tliese in unascertained order the Tale 
of Grisokla (afterwards fisaigned to one of tho 
Canterbury pilgrims—the Clerk), tlie Talc of Con- 
stance (afterwards assigned to tlie jMan of Law), the 
Legend of the Martyred Christian Boy (afterwards 
assigned to tho Prioress), the Legend of Saint 
Cecilia [afterwards assigned to tho Second Nun), 
and the Story of Palamoii and Arcite in its first 
Kjhape (afterwards rewTilten and assigned to the 


Knight). None of these pieces represents the poet’s 
genius in all its fullness or its maturity ; they ex- 
liibit its ^radunl expansion and growth. Ab we see 
Chaucer in these lie is not yet completely master of 
himself, or wlinlly satisfied with the instruments at 
his command—e.g. with tho metrical forms then 
current around him. By far tho most importarifc 
influence noting upon him during this middle period 
of his literary life was the influcncQ of Italy; and 
, in this respect his going to Genoa in 1372, ns 
filrearly nientioned, Jiad an importance other than 
coiniiicrcial nr political. Tliat was a inuriiGy that 
uiade an epoch in his artistic development. It 
• introduced him to jinetry in its iiolilp.i^t medieval 
' shape, and in one of the noblest slia^ics it lin.'i ever 
assumed in any age. Chaucer seeiua to have felt 
I deeply the grentne^.s of Lnnte. ffe appreciated 
] worthily the works of Petrnich and Boccaccio; bub 
to the cretlifc of Jiw judgment, ib waa Dante that 
most profoundly impressed liim. The Assent hiy of 
Fowls and The Ifoim of I^amc largely reflect this 
imi>res8ion, the latter so closely that Lydgate, 
as Profe-ssoi* »Skciit points out, speaks d it a« 
‘Daunt in English.’ Much of liis subject-matter 
he derived from Ids great Italian Contemporaries, 
especially from Boccaccio. Thus the Reeve’s Tale, 
the Franklin’s, and the Shipman’s are all to he 
found in theDeeamevon ; Trotius ((?iel CrccsidaiB to 
a conHulorable extent a translation of Boccaccio's 
Filostratoj and tlie story of Palainon and Arcite 
is based upon that poet’s Tcceulc. The tale of 
Griaelda is taken from a Latin letter of Petrarch’s, 
to whom Chaucer acknowdedges his obligation 
in the Clerk’s Prologue, Oddly enough, he never 
mentioiifi Boccaccio. Tn one passage in TroihfS 
and Crcssida ho would seem to denol^ Iffin by tho 
iiaine of Lolliiis; hut certainly in another, when 
he speaks of ‘ mine author called Lolliiis/ he de¬ 
notes Pctrnrchj for he proceeds to give a vorelon 
of one of Pctiarclds sonnets. Dante lie men turn a 
by name several times. 'SYitii both Petrarch ami 
Boccaccio it is probable tliat ho was personally 
acquainted. Boccaccio won living at or near Flor¬ 
ence wJteii Cliaucer was there in 1372, and Petrarch 
near Padua, only some 120 miles away. Certainly 
what is said in the Clerk’.s Prologue i)ointa to an 
actual meeting with Petrarch. 

However this may he, the influence of tho Italian 
poets on Chaucer is beyond nuestioii. Nor is it to 
be measured by rvliat ho boiTowed in tlie way 
of plot or incident or exx>ression. It was fa^i* 
profounder than such debts might suggest. It 
recreated him as an artist, giving him a new 
luid loftier conception of artistic form and beauty. 
This regeneration is soon ^isible in tho improve¬ 
ment of his style—in its Rro^yintr dignity and 
shapoliiics.'^, It is strikiiigly indicated by his 
metrical progress. The old foiir-ncccnted couplet 
Beenis to niiii ‘ light and lewd ; ’ he needs some¬ 
thing weightier and statelier. He does not satisfy 
this need by importing the favourite Italian metres. 
The sonnet form docs nob appear in any extant 
work of his, though conceivably lie may have 
attempted it. The ici'za rma he dooe seem to 
have essayed, as Profe.sfior Skent has been the 
first to notice; but lie did not take to it, or it 
to liiin. ^A"hnb ho did was to imitate not tlio letter 
hut the spirit of the Italian nmters. And in 
the heroic heptastich, and presently in the lieroie 
couplet, he found metrical forms that Batislied tho 
highest ideal. Tlio crownin" work of the niuldle 
period of his life is certainly Troilns artd CmsidU'— 
a work in which the ahitridnnt wealth of his geniua 
is lavishly clispltnmd. Probably about tho year 
1334, when hift ollicial duties weroiio considerably 
lightened, Chaucer* now a comiilcto master of tho 
poetic craft, bcwin to Book forsonie great subject. 
ItIic first selection he made proved imsatisfactpiy ; 
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it ^vji8 tlie Legend i*J Good Women. The rruloguc 
to i\m famous fra^nent is an admirable piece of 
\vriting; but the theino was iicion folt to be weari^ 
s^unclv Dionott/notts, aiu\ was abandoned. His 
sociTinil clioiGc was happier, as it provided full 
scope for lii5< various powers—for liLs liujiioiir and 
his dramatic hicttJtj-, ndl as for his patho<$ 

and more purely f>oe'tical gift. This wna the Can- 
tcrbuiy rilgriijiage. 

lint before that ihial choice was made, having 
been suggested jirobabjy by an acUiai journey to 
St Thoniai’s siniiic, fcoine strange reverpea of forbnne 
liarl befftllGH Cliancer, Al>ont the close of tlie year 
UtBd he WOP deprived of Isith hi^i places in the civil 
service ; and from this time to very nearly the end 
of Jiis life, with f<Jight interjoissions, tJif/iga went 
ill witli him. Tlit* cause of bis di'^inissaJ is obscure; 

ho was involved in the intrigues that 
diaturhed and diEU'irderod the court in the reign 
of King lUcIiard II. ; possildy also there was sonic 
gennina dUsatlsfactinn with the way in. which ins 
otheial work had Ijcen or was being performed. In 
1383 he received a new ajjpointinent—lie wa.s ap- 
^iiited Clerk of the King^s Works at tlie palace of 
Westminster, Timer of Londorij cai>tle of Hcrk- 
hnnistcad, the king’s manors of ICoaiuiugton, 
Eltliam, Clarendon, Sheen, llyfleet, Langley, and 
Feckenham, and else where, in "this casie, tool l>cii\g 
allowed to nominate a deputy; but his previous 
fate melons to have immut'd him. Two years after¬ 
wards \VQ find liiru J^upciseded by one John Gedney. 
It was durifli' thix tenn of olliec that lie went 
through tlie odd ex]>eTieiice of l>eing robbeil twice 
in one day. What gliinjisea >ve liave of him in the 
sncceiKling veavs show him in pcryyetwal imyvccuni- 
(Wiiiy and distress. ^ It seeriis fairly clear that thrift 
wa« nob one nf hi'i virtues. No sort of provwion 
seems to have }>een made againfit a * rainy clay;’ (Uul 
now came many rainy days. For some? two vi 2 ni>? 
ho had to uubsi>t^ as best he miglit on John of 
Gaunt's i>Gn'’ioii id £10, his f^alary as one of the 
foics’-teru of North Petherton Park, Somei'f.etsiiire, 
Riid whatever wagon, if any, were pairl him as a 
king's e^rpiire. In iS'M Kieig Itichard gjanteil him 
ft pension of £20for jiie} luit Ihc ndvahoos of pav- 
nient lie applie.n for in the following year, and again 
and again later on, and otlier sigu:^, .such as thu 
k'iue on hk lielmlf of letters of pniteotion from 
arifcj^t for debt, hulbcicntly imlioalo ins iiiqtros- 
peifUis condition. An iminovenient famo wUIi the 
acec'^sion to the throne of the son iff his tdd friend 
and patron Jfdin of tiaunt. In Octidjer I30f), Kin^^ 
Henry IV. graiitivl him a ptnisjoji of 40 
(£3(i, Ijb*. 4d,j. This would rake his in com o to at 
least i'oC^ a. year of onr inonev. And wo inav 
beneve his fe^v icinaining numtlis were spent in 
comfort. The following (‘hmtmas he took a lease 
hi' ■T/J years, at aim mil rout of £2, ]3s, 4iL 

of a Imiise situateil in the ganlcii of’the Ladv 
Glia]>el, Westminster, the site ii<av of wliat is 
coi nil If inly kiinwii as Henry VII.V Chape 1, But 
the mid was near. Our trace nf him is the 

pay in cut' of a penrion in>tiilTiieiit in June MOL) 
niiule not to liirii pci.^onally, but to one Henry 
SoiiicrK in Ilk lielmlf, Before the td.i-^e of the ccii- 
tjiry, of which be was in Liigland the supreme 
Jiteiary glojy, he Wius ];iid in that of tJm ahhfl v 

winch tlirrmgli his ImriiU tliore eame afterwards to 
be e/Uled the Poet s Corner. His tonili4oiie sars 
htMbcd October 25, MPO; and Uimigli the pie^rent 
tomb flate^t only from the lOtli cciiturv, it probably 

pcrpetif/ttcs some njder inscription. 

In spite of all his reverncs ami timiblc<, it was 
during this last period of bk life tlmt fljaucer's 
genius stiorm bnglitost 

A ln-art i-ois nil tho dav; 

\ mw 8^1 tires In a ujSIpsi. 

Having fomied a (Uvigii that jieiinjtlwl the full 

expression of liiR ftbiiiidant and many-mded gemua, 
he vigorously pursued ib ftiuidst the darkness that 
(n'CrcToiided liim. The design W'as indeed too huge 
for completion *, and lui doubt for all his vigour and 
buoyancy liis troubles interfered with his jjrogi-css. 
Moreover be was approaching nr had reached wdiab 
ftuiid.S'ti the iirihcalthy iruy^i and eontlithms of medi¬ 
eval life 'voii accounted old age. Hence bia work 
remains but a fra^ncjifc; but it is a fragment of 
large and splendid dimension.^, consisting of parts 
tlmt me adiuiTably Imished wholes, each one of 
wfjich illustrates some apcciftl feature of tlio poet’s 
versatile mind and art, and ju-stifies and insures 
bis fame. His grcftte.Hfc achievemeut is the Pro- 
logno to tbo Cauterhtn/ ^Yllich for its variety, 

Imnionr, gmre, reality, and ccwnpreJiensivenGSS is, 
as a piece of descriptivo waiting, unique in English 
literature—unique in all literature indeed. It pnr- 
tiay-*^ for us tlie society of the later middle ages in 
unfading colours, and historically as w^ell as artistic¬ 
ally is of iiie.stimablo excellence and value. Cliaiicer 
is ill Order of time the first great poet of the Englisli 
race, if the term Englisli may lie used a.s distin- 
giiklied from Anglo-Saxon; and in order of iiievib 
lie is amongst the first of all oiir poets. It might 
indeeil be disputed whether lie does not deserve the 

111 ace next to Sliakeapeare. In the middle ages in 
England he atamla supreme, with neither equal nor 
second. 

See lyrwJiitt’a Mraductof^ Discourse Co the Canterhui'ii 
Tahf (1775-78); NicoUa’ Life o/ Chaucer in tho Aiding 
Edition; Bumard Ten BriiiVa Ohawcer-Studicft (vol, 1 
1870}; the Chancer volumes in tho CJnrendou Proas 
aeries; and Professor Child’s ObservaiiQua on IheLajiguage 
of Chaucer and Coicet\ of wliicli dis tin guished work a full 
account ia given, with much othor important matter, by Mr 

A. J. Lilia in the fourth chanter of hid 2Sa7-lg£?i(fIish Pro¬ 
nunciation. Ab to Chaucer8 lan^pinge and tho dialccfc to 
which it belongs—viz. the Fnat Hidlwid variety of mlddlo 
Ef;filish, mifcJi help will he found in tlio CJarcncion Press 
volumes of Dr Norris and of Professor Skeat; editions of 
the Prologue and three of the tales, issued by 5V, -k IL 
C'hamlhips; Svrttit'ti MvUUe HJwtlish Pj’imevs; and hi q’cw 
llriiik'a Chauccr'd isprache vnd Vershnuet (188*1). Invahi- 
aWe to tho Chaveer stiuknt is Dv PiiniivalJ’ff Six-text 
Print of the t\tiilcrlurg f(ih% bihI the otliov issues of 
the Chanter ►society. A Cqncordnnco is being pj-epared 
by menihcra of tlie sairio society. It must bo noted that 
many woik.s have been ascribed to Chaucer, and are afcill 
' printcfl jj) 2-’opi]lAr ediHoJis, that am certainly not his— 
o.g, Court 0 / Lore, Chaucer's Lreautt The Complaint 

of the isiurk ICni^kt, The Cuckoo and JShihUuf/ale. The 
\ Flou'cr and the Lea/y and in all piohability tile ex 1 nut 
Jiomaunt of (he Jtonr. 

^ the poetry, see Ward's Chaucer hi the 

liiiglish iron of Letters' gerics j Morley’s English Wrilei'S 
(yol. iv. in new ed.)j WarWs Ilisioim of English 
i flfhy; aud a fine essay by J. II. Lowell ii\ Mjj Study 

If ifidom. 

CJiaiMles-A/giics, a toAvii in t?ie I''iBiuifi de- 
pai'tiiient id C^antal, DO miles S. of Clermont, with 
lour mineral iipring.s, w'liicli vary in temponitiiro 
fnjni l3.y to 177" F- Thoy have the ijropcrtv of 
iliscliargiiig Ln‘Ga.se frmn sheep’s wool, ami vast 
mutinerri ot utieecs arc soul hithov annually to l )0 
wa.'^lied. The M'aters are also useful in rheu¬ 
matism and ciitaiieoiiB disease.s. Poj). 1182. 

O' Belgian village cliarniitigly 
situated in the valley of the Vesdre, o miles 
?: ' hv rail, witli nimoral ^prillgs (92° F.). I'op. 

. €hainUi^C, a river and lake of Canada. The 
iivoi Joins tl 10 .St Lawrence from the sovitli 7 miJes 
above (Jucbcc, and, 2A miles from its mouth, forms 
the colehvatcd falls of ChawiUbvc, The lake-- 
Jiieroly one of the many expansions of tho Ottawa 

Tir tV that name, tlic capital 

of tjic Dominion. ^ 

Pierre Gaspard, ono of the 
I'lcricij IxEvolutioniats, xvos born a ftlioeniakcr’s son. 

----—--^ 





at iSevevfl in l/OB. He wnfi some yenrs a scaninn, 
lilt tilG opening of tic lievolubion foiiricl him aclcii 
afc Pavis. Ho attached himself to Camille iJed- 
moiilins, and soon gained Buch popularity hv liis 
extravagant sanscnlotiism that lie ^vas appointed 
proeurator of the comninne of Paris. In his zeal lie 
rejected ins oAvn Christian name, Pierre, as having 
leen Rullied hy saintly misociatioiie, and styled 
luinaelf * Anaxagoras.* _ Tlie institution of the 
trihunal of the Revolution, the deciee for a revolu¬ 
tionary anny, and the law against snspeeted 
aristocrats, were largely duo to his elForts. One 
of his propo.mls was that all Parisians ahoiild wear 
sabots, another that the Tuilciies and Luxembourg 
gardens slionld be planted with potatoes. Kis 
an lies in connection with the * woreliip of reason ’ 
excited the disj^ust of Rolospicrre, wlio devised 
niDa«nvcs for brmging the whole company of actors 
nil dor H6herfc to the scaifold. He was executed 
April 15, 1791. 

Climnnoiit) a town in the French department 
of Haute-Manie, on an elevation (1023 feet above 
sea-level) between the rivei-s IMavnc and Suize, 140 
miles SE. of Paris. There are iniinufnctnves of 
gloves, cutlery, tKrc. In 1814 the allied pc wens 
here bound themselves by treaty against Napoleon, 
Pop. (1872) 8474; (1886) 12,333. 

Ohaiiiiy} a town in. the Fi eiicli dcpaitiiieub of 
Aisae, 77 iniles NNE. of Paris by rail, partly 
on the navigable river^Oise. It is an old, rather 
11 nin teres ting place, with manufactures of glass, 
beetroot sugar, gloves, &c. Pop. 8847. 

ChailsSCS) ill the armour of the middle ages, 
from tlic 12lh to the 10th century, were defence- 
pieces for tire legs. Some were luatle of padded 
and cprilteA cloth, with metal studs; some of chain- 
mail i and sonic of riveted plates. It was not 
unusual to fa.sfceii them hy lacing either below tbo 
kiico or beJiind tlio leg. Tiio word is used also 
in the ^^eneral sense of hose, and when armour is 
meant in the Norman romances the phrase is 
chances dcfei', 

diautailQIini a celebrated siimmer-resorL on 
Chautauqua Lake, in a countty of the same naino 
near ilie Hrmth-wesb GXireinity of copyright jssp in ub. 
the state of New York, i-'j famous u. rawinoutt 

as tlie seat of the ‘ Chau tan qua CompAiijr. 

As.Ronihly,' founded in 1874 by John H. Vincent, 
Jl.D., and Lewis Miller, to provide syritematic 
instruction for Snnday-scliool teachers, to^fether 
with popular lecture courses in literature, Bcicncc, 
and art. In 1878 the Ohfuitaiiqua Literary and 
>Sciciiti(ic Circlo was organised. 'Plic distinctive 
nrijsSlou of tiiia ' civclc’ is stated to ht* * to lUveebtkc 
reading habits of grown people, loth those wJio 
have received the best that tlio educational institu¬ 
tions can give, and desire to puraiio an after 
school ” coiirso, and blio.se who for any reason 
failed to receive a college education in early life, 
blit who now dGsire to Been re to tbenisolves the 
college stiidcnt’a general outlook upon the world 
and life, and to devchqi the habit of close con¬ 
nected pemstent think lug,' The ey&tcm conipre- 
lionds a four years’ con me of home reading and 
study, to be pui-suctl under tlio advisory supervision 
of the ollicem of the institution, on tJie completion 
of wliich diphnnas are awaixled. Post-graduate 
nncl special courses arc also provided for t!io.so who 
desire to prosecute particular hranches of study 
beyond the limits laid down in the rcmilav course. 
On tlie tenth unnivei-saiy of tho Circle’s Organisa¬ 
tion, ib was ^^tabwl tUab about 200,000 pemons, 
scattered throu^dj all pai’ts of the world, belongccl 
to the association; most of them are members of 
locfil chicles formed in aeconlance with th^ geuevai 
plan of the sclieme for the more efliciont prosecu¬ 
tion of the .studies. Particulars concerning the 
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Chautauqua Literary and Scicutilic Circle, mih 
directions for forming? local circles in connection 
there with, may he ohtained from the sccretaiy of 
the institution nt Plainfield, New Jei-scy. 'The 
Ciiaiitauqiia College of Liberal Arts ’ ia another 
department of tho work, A faculty of able pro- 
fe'^Kora gives iiiatmction by concbpondcnce, ami 
after rigid examinations tlie regular collegiate 
degrees are conferred under charter from the state 
! of New Y’ork, The ChaiiUiUQmn, a magazine of 
largo cii'ciilabioii, the organ and exponent of * The 
Chautauqua Idea,* is pul dished at Mcadvillo, Pa. 
See^F. L. Arjustroiig’s Cluatfau^ita (Brattleboro, 

Lake Cliaiitaiiqiia i.s a beantifiri sheet of 'water 
about 20 iiiiles long, with an average Ijieadtli of 
2 iiiiles, lying about 709 feet above Lake Erie, from 
wdiich it is distant 10 niilcs. The CTiaiitauqua 
Asseiiihly GvouikI.*®, .rituated upon the nmilicni 
sliore of the lake, comprise about 1C5 acres, con¬ 
taining over 1)00 attractive fluiiuncr cottages, a lino 
hotel, a iniiseurii of arclm*oiogy, an ampliitheatrc 
Avith a seating capacity of over 6000, several lialls 
for meetings, nncl inimeroxia othor appliance for 
combining recreation with instruction. Large 
iniinboi's of atuilcnts andvMtois enngregaio here in 
the siuiinier season. ' ChautauqnoB,* more or Icsa 
on the plan of tho original, with biiihlingB, lectures, 
have been cstahashed in various parts of the 
United States. 

CliailvillisiiM^, a term that boA come to mean 
an extravagant and ab.siird patriotbini and pride in 
one’s own coiinUy, Avith a cmTcspondiiig enmity to- 
Avards and contempt for foreign nations. It is the 
Fi'onch eqiiivalent for the of the Lour)on 

juiisic-lialls after Lord BeacoiisfichVs rctnm from 
tlie CougycBft of Berlin in 1878^ The origin of the 
Avord is due to Ghauviii, the name of a Jignro in the 
comedy La Coccirdc tHcolo7‘C (1831), by the brothers 
Theodore and Ilipjmlyte Oognanl, the action in 
Avliich includes tlie conquest of Algeria. Cliauvin 
13 a young recruit who speaks iimrii, displaj’s great 
coiiragfl, and singa Bovcral coimlota AvHh the re¬ 
frain : ' J'sills Fraii^ais, j'siiis CJiaiivin, j’tapc sur 
Ic Jli^douln.’ Tlie authors of the comedy, boAveyer, 
borroAved the uame Irom that of Nicolas Chauvin, 
an old soldier of Najroleon, Avoli loiOAvn in liis time 
in Paris for liis devoted cntliUBiasin for tlie 
emperor. Calvin is a Latiiibod form of the same 
family name. 

ChaiiX (Ic FoikI^i atoAvn of {Switzerland, in 
the canton of Neuchfitcl, 18 iirilea by rail NW. 
of the city of that name. It is situated in a bleak 
valley, at an elevation of 3254 feet above the sen, 
and IS scattered over a large area, almost every 
cottage being surrounded by a garden. It lina for 
two centuries been one of the chief scats of the 
jnamifactuie of Avatclios in tha canton. The 
mcclinnists Avork chiefly at homo, each devoting 
himself to a particular portion of niacbinery. Pop. 
(1834)0600; (1880)22,466. 

Cliny Jloot, Giioya, or Sayak {Oldcnlandia 
nmbe[lttia]j a perennial herb of tlie order Gin- 
chonacere, cultivated on tho Coromandel coast and 
in Java for the sake of its long, ornnge-colcured 
roots, the Imrk of AAdiich aftortls a beautiful red dye. 
It the Indian madder. 

Chnznrs were a people of the Finnic stock 
known in the 7th century on tbe sliorcs of tlio 
Caspian; in tho 9th contuiy their kingdom occu¬ 
pied the south-east of Russia froni_ tlie Caspian 
and the Volga, to the Dnieper. Tlieir capital aVOS 
long at Astrakhan, called hy them llahimlsliar. 
They Avore Bingiilarly tolei'ant of all religfona, 
Jewish, Christian, null Moslem; mA a lake r^t 
of the nation formally adopted the JeArisn faith 
from JeAva Avho fled from tlie persecntionB of th6 
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Emperor Leo, Cyril oonvcitetl many to Cliri?4- 
tinnity in tlio Otii cent my’. Tlic power of tlic 
Chazo^rH wo.'i ultimately ]o‘(»ken in tlie li2_th century 
the Ilyzantitie eniperoi's and the Itn*<.siaiis. 

Cliazy Epoch, the name ^nveii hy American 
g;eolo^it.ts to that ilivision of Sihirian time duriiiif 
wliich the C'hazy linie'ifcoiic of Xcw York, Canada, 
iSc, M'a.s fonneiL 

Clieadlc'. tv market-town in the nioorlanil dis¬ 
trict of StairoFilshire, 14 ndle^s of StalTord, 

Lyin^r in a pleasant vale, oiigiit Ijy wofsleil iiills, it 
has a parish olinioli, rebuilt in 18^7-38, ami a 
IiOiiiim Catholic ( tiitrch, erected in 1840 from 
by rii;,dn, at a cost of £00,000, Pop. of 
jKari-di ) 4721. 

Clientiiig, In tliQ technical lani^iia^^o of tlio 
P'nyli^lj law. clieatin^^ iiie«ans the nfrcnco of fraudu¬ 
lently obtaining the property id another by any 
deceitful or illegal practice short of felony, but in 
such avvav that the public in torest may po^^sihly 
Ikj aficctcd, la order to constitute cheating, the 
fraud must he of such a kind that it comd not 
be guarded against by common prudence. Cheat¬ 
ing, in this sense, is an offence tat coiniiion law, ami 
indictable, which is not the case with hnposUion iu 
a private transaction. The law of Scotland inis no 
such distinction. Tlic following are instances of 
cheating : Helling Ijy a false weight or niea.siiro 
(wliifii i» also a statutory oflreiice under the Weights 
and Measures Act, lS/8)j selling unwholcsoiue 
bread as if it were Avholcisomc. Cheating seems, 
therefivre, U) Ikj <Hstinguislic<l from obtaining jfcro- 
perty or credit on false pretenccrf hy the aljsence of 
any definite false Btatenient. Clieathi" is also 
teriinicany in connection with imnas at play 
with cards or dice, lint is popularly applied to nlinost 
every fonii of fraud, in Scots law, cheating is 
generally prosecuted uudev the name of faisciiooil, 
fraud, iiiid wilful inipusilion, and hn.*s by one 
authority been called practical cheating, as illstin- 
gushed from those lu which a ^pokeu or 

written falhe pretence occius. Hee FrtAUD, I'alse 

PllKJ’KxrKs. 



Cliec kerb err >% Hee Wintkrorkem. 
€liee(|ny, or Ohecky, in Heraldry, a term 
applied to a held or charge divided into .small 

etpuires hy trans¬ 
verse ])erpendieii- 
hir and horizontal 
^ , ,, _ linc/^. f’becf|uy or 

‘T^i^ Trl UlpJJEiu the 

I 111 J Wl -^1 ooat of Vennamb >is 

X[ !_T/ \ ' ’d -y ill pVuuce, and of 

^ ^ ' Wairon, Earl of 

Surrey, in Eng- 
,, hind. The weli- 

C. iKctoy. I csB Chcciuy. eoat of the 

Scottish family of 
Stewart, or, a fiss chcomiy aziiio and argent, is 
alhi-ive to the clicckeis of the Steward’a lidard, by 
wliicli money computations were in old tinic;^ made. 

i'lie(ltl*U% a village in Soumrsetsliire, on the 
fcontliside of the Memlii) Hills, ‘2U miles SSW. of 
Bri-'tol by vail. It lies at the entrance of a deep 
rocky gorge, nearly 1 mile long, wlio«e wtupondona 
liiuO'^tone clilS's efjntaiii cavcuis—one IlOO feet bmg 
—filled with fantastic ^stalactites ami stalaginitc-s. 
For the fanirms Cheddar L*liee<p, originally made 
Jieic. ^ei! CiiKKSK. l^ip. of parish (1881) 23(16. 

i'llC(lu‘l>a for a well-tvooiled island 

of Arakaii, in the Hay of Hengal, with nii area of 
240 sfp TO., and a ikiji. (ISSl) of 23,807. The soil is 
fertile, rire and tobacco being the cliief crops; and 
petroleum is found in several localities*. 

€hc*e.se is a highly nutritious food snlistanoe 
made from milk by elaborate processes wbicli can 


onlvbe exjdaiiicd in the light of a knowledge of 
science, cliicilv choniiatiy. GheeseH may bo ronghl^y 
divided into ‘ two great classes—/iarrf and soft. 
The various EngliHli, Scotcli, and American cheeses 
belong to the first class, and are made so that they 
will genenillv keep for monfcliB, and often coiitiinie 
to improve iri quality. Soft cheeses are tliose wbicli 
prevail in fioinc parts of the Confcinoiifc. ^fany of 
them require to be consumed iinmediatcly after tliejy 
are manufactured. Tlieiv vapid decomposition la 
associated u-ith a strong and to most people an ob¬ 
jectionable smell. Cheese is made from the sohds 
of milk—viz. the casein or chief nllniininoid con* 
stitnent, along with the greater part of the cream or 
liutter-fat, and much of the mineral nsli. In fresh 
milk, which is slightly alkaline, tlieso substances 
mniiitain a sort of indescribable union with bbo 
watery portion and the milk-sugar—the whole, as 
is well known, being liquid. The presence of an 
acid, or of Heniieb (q.v.), coniitoracts the natural 
aflinitv of the substances for each other, and the 
bulk of the solids separate out, fonuhig a soft jelly 
in the early stages, leaving tlie bulk of the water 
containing'the sugar as a greenish liquid called 
"Wliey (q.^'.). Tlie chemical processes involved arc 
as yet only very Unuevfectly understood. 

ililkinllceoiiiposiiig, as it rapidly doc.s in Jiofc and 
sultry weather, becomes sour in virtue of a nabiival 
process of fermentation. ^ Rennet induces another 
form of fermentation which does not end wJicn the 
product censes to bo milk, but is carried on in the 
cheese during tlio period of its ripening or mellow¬ 
ing. In the caily stages of the process of hard 
cheese-making, the incipient acidity wliich induces 
that condition in milk termed ' ripeness/ aids and 
bastons the action oi the rennet. As the work pro¬ 
ceeds, and the aciitity intensifies, it Imi’deiis ami 
contracts tho curd, giving it a leathery cliaractei', 
thereby aiding in the expulsion of tho whey. _ Clno 
of the ino-^it inniortant matters in cliec.sc'niakiiig is 
to watch the development of acidity both in tho 
milk aud iU fimt \iv<jdiwib, the mwU. If tlufi \a 
allowed to go too far, the quality of the clico-se 
! is .seriously injured, and its keeping poM'or is 
reduced, Ifc cracks tlirougli Ijccoining too dry 
I and brittle. The delicate flavouring oils .scum 
; to be expelled, and the ftinell becomes Jiigb and 
tlie taste * acrid ^ or Miifciug.' Tho formation 
of the acid is one of tlic great helps in clicese- 
m a king ho long aa it is kept in due control. If 
the acid develojjs rapitlly, as in liot weather, in a 
temperature wliloh suits the germs jirodncing it, 
tho wliole process of iiiaiiufacture has to bo pnslied 
on quickly, whereas in cold weather acidity comes 
slowly, a\id tliO o\»eratov must wait A\ntil it has 
Cfiiiie aiifiicicntlj’. Tlicre are several methods 
adopted ill inducing acidity. Acid usetl to be 
largely added, as sour whey or hutteviuilk, hut 
greater uiiiforniity is got by delaying until natural 
acidity develops. This it does inost qiiicklj" when 
the tciiipomtuvc of the niatciinl is kept up near 
to blood-heat. Gliilly drang]its paralyse tlio active 
organisins iirodncing achlity, 

Heat is conimunicatcd to milk or to its products 
in tho early stages of^ clieesG-making by two 
methods—either by warming a ]Jortion or the milk 
or whey (though lioL allowing it to riso nuicli above 
100^ 1^—say a limit of loO” ¥.—as to boil ifc would 
do injury by changing its eonstitiilion), and 
putting it into the main bulk, or hy liaving an 
outer sliell of avo(mI to the th\ ov iion chceHo-tuh, 
with a space between into which steam or hot water 
can 1)0 injected. This arrangeiiicnt possesses the 
adflitioiial ridvantage of being clean ami of saving 
labour, althoiigli tho cost of the apparatus is 
greater. Y’^heu the temperature of the evening’s 
milk refpiircs to he reduced to insure its keeping 
ovemiglit, as in hot weather, cold water can he 
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cTiiployed in the aaino manner as hot ^mter or 
steam. 

It would Lc misleading to fix definite tempera¬ 
tures or assume definite rules of any kind iii speak¬ 
ing of the broad princfjdes and jimcfcices of Mti's/i 
cheese-making, Lecniiso there are so many systems 
wliicli dilTer inatcrinlly in important particulars. 

A thennonietor should he used at all times and 
in all systems. Tiic old method of testing by the 
Jiand hardly now exists, and certainly not among 
good clicesemakei's. The ordinary teinperatnres at 
which milk is set or steeped vary with tho system 
adopted^and the tomperature of the atmosphere— 
from 80" to 90", more or lc6St is the nearest indica¬ 
tion that it is safe to make. High temperatures 
are used in making dec/) cheeses, sucli ns Clieddarg ; 
low iemperatnves in making slutlloiv cheeses, ns the 
old-fashioned IJimlops. The Gloucester is a W'cll- 
knowji vanety set at n tOJiiperature nearer to 80" 
than 00'* P, By setting at too high a tomporatiire 
the ciml gets Iiard and tough, though it needs a 
considerable amount of consistency if it is to retain 
a symmetrical form in a deep ciieese. If worked 
too cold, the ciwd is soft and the whey didieiiIt to 
get out of it, tile processes of rennet mrmcntatloii 
and acid fermentation do not go on.siiHiciently, and 
their work is imperfect, In all cases tho greatest 
regularity in inctJiod sliould he maintained from 
day Lo day. 

After heating, the colouring matter (now almost 
invariably Annatto, q.v.) is put in. This is not 
considered an adulteration, as it is innocuous. 
It in no Avay improves the quality of tho cheese, 
the elTccb being only upon the colour. All cheeses 
are not coloured, tiioiigii tho practice is wddesprend. | 
Iteiinet is fiifc in about the same time, and after 
thorough stirring for the purpose of mixing these 
added ingrcclionts, as well ns for keeping down the 
cream, it) is left for 40 or 60 minutes. 

Breaking the curd to let out the wheyia the next 
process. Networks of thin wire, or series of thin 
knives, are passed through it in various directions 
writli great caution, bo prevent the curd substance 
being carried off with the whey, wliieh avouIcI give 
it a white rathoL- fcJiftu its natural green hue. An the 
curd hardens it is more quickly worked and finally 
broken into small particles, so as to allow'the wlioy 
to escape. Tlie expulsion of the latter is helped 
on by the contraction of tho curd, due to fclic 
gradual increase of acidity. Acidity develops 
naturally if tiino is allowed, bub it is judicious to 
hasten it by the addition of w'arm whey during the 
procc.'is of Avorking. Another method of bringing 
about tho nccesssary amount of acidity is to expose 
tho curd to tho air for a time before it Is salted. 
Salt, hesides^ giving a llavonr, stops the action of 
the acidity in cheeao after it has done its Avofk 
of expolli ng the w'hey. If alloAved to goon, the 
acidity would destroy the cheese by curtailing the 
ripening action of rennet. Excess of salt retards 
tho latter proce.sis. 

iVfter tho eiuxl has been broken thoroughly, on 
bein" allowed to settle so as to drain off the w'hoy, 
it adlierca together into an india-vuhber-like mass; 
this is cut and broken iii> into small pieces by its 
passage through a ‘ curd-mill, ‘ The finest quality 
of dairy salt should be used; the crystals being 
large is^ an indication of its purity, especially from 
magnesia salts, which give a Ijitter taste and othcr- 
Avise injure all dairy products. Tho quantity em¬ 
ployed IS, more or less, about 1 lb. of salt to 50 lb. 
of curd dry enough to be made up and put into the 
cheese-pres.s. Its amount sliould vary with tho 
degree of noicUty and the amouiit of moisture 
present. In some coses salt is applied Avliolly or in 
part dry, or as a brine, to the outsido pf the cheese 
after it has been so far iiresscd. In very raro cases 
salt is pub into the milk before coagiilation. 


Tho curd is finally packed into ii ‘che.sset' or 
prejis vat, which has as a temporary lining a cloth 
of open texture called a ‘ ciiceso-cloth.' Tlic vat, 
Avhicii i« a strong Avootleu or tiiiricd-ivoii vcsi^el 
Avith per/orations in the shies and bottom toalJoiv 
of the escape of any little siirplu>i mowtuve, is 
placed in a press, and tlie cheese subjected gradu¬ 
ally to a piussuve of about one ton. Tho curd 
soon assumes the form in which it is to remain os 
a cheese. For a foAv days the cloths are taken off 
rogiilarlv and chan*^ 611 ; the cheese being turned 
over eacii lime to iiiako it keep its .sliape. Ripenijig 
is the next process of iniporbanco. Deep cheeses are 
bandaged, and sonio arc covered with cotton cloths 
(caps) made to fib tightly. They are then placed 
m the curing or ripening roonij AvliicIi should bo 
dry, Avcll ventilated, and maintained ab an even 
temperature of aliqut 70" E, There the green indi- 
gc.sfciblo and imsipid curd cliangcs naturally into 
the .sweet, mellow’, nutty, and iiilbllavouiell pj'o- 
diict cheese, which, if taken in moderation, anil 
especially toAvnrds tho end of a meal, is an aid 
to digestion. The ripening process, which Ls 
ako as^socinteci Avitli drying and ftliriukago of 
about 10 iier cent, in Avoigdit, varies in length 
from a feAv weeks to a few months. Acid cheeses 
arc soon ready for market, and spoil if kept for 
a long time. SAveet cliecsea are bIqav in inatiiv- 
ing, and continue to iinprovG oven if ke])t for 
years. Tlio tendency in clieese-niakin^ both in 
Great Britain and in America has recent!jr been to 
early maturity, the strong inducement being that 
of early returns, 

The C/ic(fdar st/stem of cheese-making, Avhich 
iimfc CE'iginatcd in Soinersctsliine, is, if we cm brace 
Great Britain, Canaria, and the United States of 
America, tlic most Avidely practised systein of all. 
The old methods have been nuicli altered in recent 
times to Biiit tho tendency in tho market for early 
iiiftturity. The folloAA’ing is an account of tho 
system ns now practised, AvitU improvenionU sug¬ 
gested by Ameiican and Canadian experioiice. 

Tile cream is removed from tlie evening’s milk 
after standing overnight, and is only returned to 
the full bulk immediately be/we putting in the 
rennet; tho object i& to prevent the cream being 
made oily by heating to a high temperature. The 
rennet is added at a temperature ranging from 82" 
to 88" F., but the milk is lieated a few degieos 
above the point fixed upon for steeping, and left to 
ripen. The teinpcratiiro falls to tlie required point 
meanwhile. The higher range of temperature is 
adopted Avlicn the milk is sAveet and recently 
diUAvn from tlio coav. Loav temperatures suit old 
milk or Avai’m weather. If tlie cheese is to be 
marketed Avithin twenty days, enougli i^ennot 
should be added to induce the initial stagas of 
coagulation within oi^lit to twelve minutes. After 
this it should be left for tAA'clye to eighteen 
minutes, then brealdng bogins Avith the pevpon- 
dienJar and liorkontal cutting knives. It ii stirred 
for about fifteen minutes with a liand-rake, and 
the temperature afterwards raised to F., 

or oven by some up to 102" F. Tho whole is alloAved 
to settle and remain nearly an hour to * cook ^ the 
curd. As soon os the latter is elastic enough for 
the particle .1 to ixjtain their independent shapes on 
being grasped and 8quee:?ed by Iiaml, tho bulk of 
the Avhey is run off. what remains and tho curd, 
still in small plecc.i, aro removed bodily from tho 
steep-tub or vat, and placed in a ilati cooler 
with an inner movable, sparred, false bottom, to 
secure drainage. The vessel is lined with a cheese¬ 
cloth. On tlus the curd is exposed to tim nir and 
Avell Avorked by hand, so as to jiress out tlio vvliey 
and keep the particles from adhering to one anotUer 
at too early a stage. After being Avell vA’ovked and 
exposed it‘is left to run together, being (jovoretl lip 
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to irre-^erve heat, It is 5 Hhsoi[nentl.v (Mit, jiiU'd, 
ancV left covoml with a cloth for i»;rha|)?j half an 
hour. 'Flic cutA then awl tivile;4 sli^Utlv 

acifl. It Is oitlicr iiiillcd r>r put tlmm^^h iKUTisa 
stamp lover hveaker, which outfit into iJieces like 
It is .‘^iihseifuenny wci^AieA, ainl should 
aiNfjunt to fully I Ih. the ^^allon of milk, ainl is 
ajiain the avv to quit of Udut^, uud 

to toughen l)cfore which .should Imj done 

when a velvety feeling Is nqticcahle. The ssUt is 
R(1(lc(l drv ill three separate times, ami well mixed, ; 
Tins curd is tlion left to cool down to alwiiit 70" F. 
hehuc hein^ put iutn tlic vat Picssiu’r for ahoiit 
two and a half days is followed hy riijeiiiii^ or 
BGrisnuiiv^. The whole operation of iiiakiii;; U}» the 
curd may 1 k! over in five hours, or may take «?ix or 
seven liouis, accorclin;^ to eircuinstaiice'*. A K'liid 
Cln^Mar cheese contaiu.s ivheu ripe alnuit 28 pur 
cent, of casein, and nearly 31 per cent, hotli of 
hatter and of moisture. 

Che{{hy<i Cheest^s are mnnnfactnrod in I’liO'-idi'e, 
StaiTordslhre, and Shropsliire.^ In their du(‘jj wliapc 
and al«o in many details of their workin;^ they 
rericmldc C'lieddavrt- Setting' is done in a ^'iufire 
CQvere<l vat, and after inakiii^f up they are often put 
into an oven to cook if>r a in^iit hefoie to 

me<s. Iji the latter they leinaiu for Jiearly a week. 

are steeped and worked in a 
manner winch closely eorrespoiids to the Chesfliire 
system. The wait, Iiowever, i« ap]dicd extorjnilly. 
(rlomc.'tl^r Ohscses are made hy a .sweet process 
very Tiiucli the same a-s the Derhyshirc ijroccss. 
Donlilc (tnfl Shifj/e GioHve^.fcr^ aro identical, with 
the exception njp the tliicknc.sa and the eonpcniient 
rate at wdiich they ripen. After a tinm they arc 
f^cTain^ii clt^an and painted with Spanish litown. 
Zefmfcr Cheeses are niin'dl and flat, and made hy 
a sweet Tliey arc at first lightly saltcu, 

hut salt continues ho added externally. They 
take a long time to inatnro, 

Chttsys are made nwvstly in Lekositev, 
They used to l»e donldo cream clieesos, hut arc nvwv 
biiceessfally mado of the milk a« it c<nnca from the 
COW', The curd is nob snlijucted to presume like 
that u<cd ill making the previously ineiitkined 
forms. While on the shelves vi^rtminy it is sup- 
pfirted hy a hanfluge, and during that time the 
cimro/jfcerktic Idiie mould .should form tJjroiigliout 
i(« suhstance. 

Onif/dre C/tme, made in the canton of Fribourg, 
Switr.ci’land, in a whole-uiUk cheese, as are aho the 
Dutch cheeses of Gom^d and Iitiaiu. Thu fancy 
chccscRof the Continent, as Cffmet/ilcrt^ JSrir, liof/dc^ 
/oytt Limhunft (rot'f/otiZi>hfi Ac., eoJiiniftnd a high 
retail j>rice in Ihikiiii hecanso nf their penshahle 
nature aiul hccaiisc their C4msiuupthm i< ref-trieted 
to a liiiiiteil and wealthy clasS.s. Imitations have 
iHien made, but of a sjmrioim and iiuperfcct kind, 
owing to the inipDssibiljty of .secuving the secrets 
of their inamifaeliire, The broad facts are known, 
hilt nob the details. For e.xample, It is quite 
iindoistood tJiafc some S(j/t chcese.s are made by 
mixing old ami new curd together. The quality of 
the natural ]jastuu»s aUo alVccts .stjino, notahly the 
P«>vat;!*Yfn chcese.s from northern Italy, See tljo 
works on dahyingnninoil at lli'TTKli; and Hairis's 
Cheese (uuiButtir Mitke/& ffumlbuoh 

A M Kit (CAN Cn KK.SK AND CUKE^iK-M AKIX(f. —The 
art oE cheese-making in Aniciioa han nndeigone 
a radical change. Fravioiis to tlie c-i->-ri^iii isaa m u.s. 
iritroductifin of the factory aysteiii ij j. u. Lin-mwit 
American chee.so wius pungent in c>ujrw 
flavour and decomposed rapidly. Om^oqueutly 
American cheese syrej not popular in foreign mar¬ 
kets, and met witli a very restricted salts Since the 
fact<my system lias hcon'hrnnght to a high condition 
of excellence, Arncrican cliec-io competes favour- 
ahly, in c\'en the English market, with the liouie- 


nimlc Cheddar, Chcbliirc. and other popular kmdft. 
The .system practl^^cd in American factoric.^ iB 
ail improved Cheddar process, and proinmenb 
English experts have at times referred t<) the 
American system as being ivorthy of imitation in 
English dailies. Under the prevaiUng system the 
inanuftictiirc of cheese in Ainerica tthe United 
Slates and Canada] increased more than 100 per 
cent, as the following figures will show ; 



Uultctl States, 

CftnnJn. 

i*r«)*lucfe of Cliocsc— 
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M ISTO. 
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0,000,000 lb. 
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ISoO. 16,000,000 

w 1800. 2^,150,301 .1 (5G00,O0O’a worth 

iiTjportCfl fi'oiT) 17 , 8 .) 

.r 1570 . 40,755,812 11). 12,000,000 11). 

r. IbiyO . 120,5aJ.D8l .i 40,000,000 n 


Since 1880 up to 1888 the mamifacture and 
export of cliee.se from the Uniter I States has 
fallen oil, hut that from Canada has increased. 
The decrease in exports from fclio United States 
lias been due to the too pie valent adulteration 
r)f cheese with olto-iuargaiiiie and lard oils, 
throngli which the quality has fallen oil' and an 
niifavtjurabk reputation ims been acquired, wliile 
Canadian clicese Inis been kept pure. In 1879 
Canadian cJiucse carried oIT the Sweepstakes prize 
at this International Exhibition held in New York 
agnin.sfc the cumpctitioii of both United States ami 
miglisli cheeac. Since 1880 Canadian eheeso of the 
hcf^b aiitumi) makes ha.s sold in England for more 
than llio average Englisli Cheddar. 

The Aineiiean system of cheese-making hna been 
verluced hy imi)roYed mochanUm and asbooiation in 
the form the factory method to the most eco¬ 
nomical point. This method of nianufacfcme was a 
LO'owtJi by iiccc.S‘*ity rather tlinii a discovciy. A 
liivge dairy wits divided hy the death of the owner, 
wJio left three hoiis. The sons united and_ maim- 
fiicfcured their milk iit I lie obi dairy, and in time 
rieighhonrs joined, and tlio fir&t factory was estab¬ 
lished in 18ol nmler the management of the oldest 
of the three hvothevs. In course of time the busi- 
iie>is increased and became reduced to a most 
ecqijomieal luLsia, whilo by the employment of 
skilful operatives the quality of the product was 
gwidnally rained. The factories wove gradually 
cnlavged until the milk of 1200 cows could he 
worked up in the largest, and an average factory 
received the juilk of ah(jut -100 cows. One Cana- 
(lian fncttiry niakew 210,000 lb. of cheese yearly 
from the milk of 1300 cow-s. 

The Giiving occupies about three mouths, ilm 
teinperatme uf the curing-room being kept at 65“ F. 
(iaiig iii'G'^ses aro used, in wliicli a large luuiiher of 
chec'.ses laid on their sides arc pressed at oiico by 
turning one screw. A common te.st by Yvhich the 
lipencvs of the curd for pressure is <letcvmiued is 
by _ toiiohiiig ifc with a hot iron, mid when long 
strings are diawii from the curd hy the iron, the 
curd IS ripe. 

Milk is brought to the factory twice daily, and 
is weighed ftiuL run into the vut from tho delivery 
window. The milk is cither bought by tlic factory, 
or is M’orked up at a stated cliaige, or the factory 
IS naan aged on the co-operative plan in wliich the 
j»cfc proceeds are divided periodically. Under this 
factory system the quality of the cheese is uniform 
and ns high as is secured in any well-managed 
private dairy. About, one-fifth of tha cheese pro- 
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winced in Aiucvica is made in private dairies in 
wliicli the same systoiu prevails. 

There are several other kinds of cheese made in 
both factories and private dairies, as Edam (the round 
Dutch cheese), a .siitall cylindrical cheese similar to 
the English Wiltshire, weighing 10 to 1-t lb.; a 13at 
cheese called English rlaiiy cheese, similar to the 
double Gloucester clieesc and coloured as highly; a 
few Stilton cheese; creain cheeses for immc<1iatc 
use; and very good imitations of tlic European 
Limburger, Scluveizer, Ncufciiatel, Diie, Gouda, 
Oamomberb; and some other fancy makes to fcui»iily 
the Ereneh, Germ an, and other immigrant popiilU' 
tioii. 

Tire cows used in the cheese dairies in the 
United States and Canada are mostly ‘grade’ 
shoi'thorns, or native coavs improved by crosses of 
shorthorn, Devon, Ayrshire, and Dutch breeds. 
Jersey and Guonisey cows, and the best of the 
higher hved animals, arc used for the highest class 
of chce.se of the fancy kinds. The proJitable ex¬ 
ploitation of tile dairy in Aiuerica has raised the 
value of lands suitable for grazing coavs to an 
average value of nearly §100 (.£20) per acre for the 
fee simple, Avhioh is twice a.s much as that of 
grain farms. The cheese*dairy business prevails 
mostly in the states of Now York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Iowa, and WLscoiisin, and in the province of 
Ontario, Canada. T'ho coAVfj are chiefly fed upon 
pastuiago aided hi the latter part of the suiinner 
by soiling crops, of Avliich maize Is nlmosb uni¬ 
versally chiefly depended upon. TJie cliecse-makiDg 
bcason hegins in April and continues until Novem¬ 
ber. See N. A, Willard’s PnidiwI Dairij Hits- 
handry (1875), L. 1). AmoUVs Amcvmai Bairyuuj 
(1877)j and Henry StcAvart’a AwicWcan Bairymayts 
Manual, 

CiliSESE-PRiiiss,— The most common form is the 
hver press, A poAverful steel coil or spring is 
sometimes substituted for the lever. In large 
factories fclio gayig press is employed to press a 
uuuibm: of one tune by uieoais at a 

poAverlul horizontal screA\\ The old method avos 
by placing a heavy stone (Jieuce the name stoning 
cheese) on the lid of the chesset, or by hanging it 
by a riu" fixed to its upper side from Hie end of a 
Avooden beam which acted m a lever and passed 
over tlio lid of the chccso preHa vat. 

Checsc-Iioi)per» the laiwa of Piophila cuscit 
a sill all dipterous (fcAvo-winged) lly, of the large 
family Huscuhn, to Avhich tlio house-fly, blow-fly, 
&c, belong, The perfect insect is about a lino anil 
a half in length, mostly of aahiniug black colour j 
antGuiifo, forehead, anti sonic parts of the legs red¬ 
dish. It is a pest of dairies and store-closets, lay¬ 
ing its eggs in cracks or crevices of cheese, the 
destined food of its miincvous, active, and voracious 
lai’Vfo. To preserve cheeses from this pest, it is of 
advantage to brush or nib them frequently, and to 



remove all crocked or injured chceBes from large 
stores, besides keeping them dry and in a Avell-aireil 
place. Tlio same rules are applicable in regard to 
the other insect larv® by ivMcli cheeses are some¬ 
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times infested. Of these the most notable are the 
larva? of the Bacon Beetle (see Dkiwi&stes), and 
of another species of dipterous lly, Musai 
Cjiccsc-iiiitc {Tyvotjlijjykus w>o), familiiar on 
old dry cheese. It is a true Mite, aiul belongs 
to the' dh’isioji Avithoiit special breathing organs. 
The bod^' is rounded beliind, conical m front, 
Avitli a well-marked grooA’o betAvceii tjic second 
and third jiairs of legs, aiul with relatively long 
smooth haii’H, The male dill era nlightly from 
the female, for iiistaiico in the possesR^ion of tAvo 
posterior suctorial pits. The larvic liave only three 

f lairs of legs, and pass through an iminaiurc eiglut- 
egged ‘nymph’ stage before becoming like tiie 
adults. The ehccsc-mite is not con lined to clieese, 
hut attacks dried fruits and the like. SeO Acaiiina 
(Avith cut), Aiucjinida, Mite; also Miclniel, 
Journ, Boy. Mkrosmii. iS’oc. 1884, 1885. 

Chcctali, or Huntijig Lkop.vud [Felisjnhata 
or Cynailnrus jnhatus)j an animal of the feline 
family, distinguished by its longer and llnlTo^v■e^ 
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feet and le8.s completely retractile claAvs, wliicli are 
also more blunt and fesia curved, Ifc also difl'cis 
from other Eelidro in certain dental oliai'aotera— 
e.g. of the upper sectorial tooth. With those pecu¬ 
liarities are associated a greater longtJi of limb 
than is usual in feline animals, and the habit of 
taking its prey by nimiing rather than by leaping, 
The cnee tall is in size about equal to a Jeopard, bub 
the body and limbs arc longer. TJie coloiir i.s ycl- 
loAvifili urown, with black and broAvn. spots. It is 
very widely distributed, being found lU Senegal, 
South Africa, l^civia, India, Sumatra, &c- Its geo- 
graiduc range extends from the Capo of Good Hope 
as lar north ns the Caspian Sea and the eteppes of 
the Kirghiz Tartar.'?. The African form is Bomo- 
times disitingiiislicfl as C. gultatus, bub the diil'er- 
eiices are trivial. The animal lias been long (lonies- 
ticafccd and cm ployed in tlio cliase, both in Pei^iiUj 
Avlierc it is callea Youze, and in India. Deer 
and antelopas are the game priiieipally hunted, 
and packs of cheetah arc kept for this putpoBe by 
Indian princes. The Jiead of tJie cheetah us kept 
covered with a leather hood till Avithin 200 yards of 
the game. When the hood is taken of I, the cheetah 
stealthily creeps toAvarcls the Jiord, taking adA^an- 
tage of every bush and inequality for coiiccnlmenb, 
till, on their sliOAving alarm, ho is amongst thcni at 
a fcAv bounds, and striking doAvn bis A'ictini Avith a 
blow of liT6 paAv, instantly tears open its tlnmb, 
and begins to suck tJie blood. It is then BomeAvliafc 
dilliciilb to AvithdiUAV him from liis prey, Avliich is 
generally done by oflering him meat. If unsneceas- 
ful, the cheetah does not attempt to folloAV the herd 
by mnning—^nor docs this animal seem to possess 
the poAver of maintaining speed tluough a lengfch- 
cneJ chose, but slowly, and as if aabomed, creeps 
back to the hunters, In a donicaticated state it is 
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extremely foiul of attention, and seeing to repay 
kindne^.s witli atlcctioii- 

CUceYcr, OrjmiK Bai>hfxl, Ainoriean clergy- 
1 man, l>om in Maine in 1H07, wafi educated at 
IJrnvdoin (’nllege and Andover TJieolof^cal Semi- 
nary, and from IHrki to 1S70 was pastor of Con- 
^'reyatiorml and rrenlnderian churclies in Saloiu 
(Mas^chu'^otts) and York* He delivered 

iniineroiH U'otuios on reli/^dous, literary, and social 
questions, and j>uldishcd a imniber of works, the 
nuwt poinilar nr wlih’li in liis Lcctuj'cs on iho P/f* 
(jnni'H ri'wjfffis (IS-t*!), which, with Ids Wanrler- 
inf/3 of a Pilf/riitt in Iho of Mont Blaw' 

(ISltVJd), lias liad a wide circulation in Eii<?laiid 
as well as in America, In his j>nme Dr Cheever 
wns ail uctivu and uiiconiproinisin*^ opponent of 
intemperance and slavery. He died Ocioher 1890. 

€hc-foo (properly t)io name of the European 
colony of tlic f'lnncsG town nf a treaty 

port on the nortli side of the peninsula of jShnn-tun<j, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Pochili, in wlileli it 
is the only port tliat remains open thruufjliout the 
winter. The foreiijn quarter, wdth ahoiit 120 Eiiro- 
pefina and Americans, Is iit sonm sense a colony of 
Khturif^diai, and, having; the wliolepijmesfc climate of 
all the treaty ports, it is luucli resorted to hy cOnVah 
escerits. The t’lunese town, built on the sandy 
shore, with exccedirmly dirty streets, has a foi t, a 
Fij^Tial-fitation, and nhoiit 3il,0(X) inhahitaritH. Aa a 
market for foreign mamifacfcured goods, particiilarly 
Engllsli cotton yarn and American sheetings, Clie- 
foo is of great and increasing importance. In 1887 
the value of imports was £1,760,967, of wliich 
£ 1,145,749 were foreign ^oodtt; of exports, £1,347,427. 
The principal articles of import hc*sides those men* 

; ttoned are sugar, paper, iron, edible seaweed, 
matches, and opium. Tlio chief exports are silk, 
straw’-lmiid, beari-calce, and veriiiicclli. The total 
number of ves-^cls entered and cleared <hiring 1887 
was 2081, of 1,056,075 tons, of which 1130, of 958,821 
tons, were Ilritisli, The Chefoo Uo7iveiiiiony which 
settled soy oral diKpiitcd points hetM’Con China and 
Great Britain, nu<l extended certain cowiTnevcial 
nd van Urges to the latter country, besides throw’ing 
open four new treaty ports, was signed 13tli Sep¬ 
tember 1876. 

C'heiruntlius* WALhFLowiut, 

CJlCiro'l<^l)iS, a genus of fossil ganoid fir>lics, 
characteristic of tlie Devonian strata. The generic 
name, iiienning ‘sealy-liand,* was given in allusion 
U> the large pectoral wscaly fins. 

Clieiroinysr See Aye-ay h. 

Choir once to.s, an abcirant-genus of Opossnins 
(tj. v. 1, witli wehhcd liind-feet and of unique aquatic 
habit. There is hut one sjjucies, C\ varicf/atus, 
jntlmnlfiff or Yapock (q.v.). 

Choir on torn (* wing-handed ’), the technical 
name for the order of Bats (q.v*). 

Chcirothe'rliimfUr., ‘hiind-lujast’), thenaiiie 
originallv given to the Laliyriiithoilont (q.v.), frmii 
the peculiar liami-like impix*ssii>n-s left by it in the 
TriJLssic uu>k<>. 

Choke, Sni Joiix, one of the revivers of Greek 
learning in England, wms born in 1514 at Cam¬ 
bridge, and in 1529 obtained a fellow'.ship of St 
John's (,’ol|ege, where he embraced the licfovnicd 
doctrincfi. He laboured eainestly to advance the 
fjtudy i>f Hic Greek language ami literature; and 
when a regius profo.^sorship of tiveck was founikd 
at Ccuubridge in ]540, Cheke was appointed its lirsb 
occupant. A new mode of proiiminciiig Greek 
wliicli he introduced was fliisailed by Bishop 
Gardiner, the chanccdloi of the niuvei’sHy; but 
notwith^tanil^lg, dickers system prevailed. It 
resembled that still in vogiio in England, as 
opposed to the coutiueiital system. In 1544 Cheko 

became tutor to theTvince, nttevwards Ed\yard YD i 
whose elevation to the throne secured him rank, 
wealth, and honour—a sent in parliament (1647), 
the provost^ihip of King's College (1648), and 
knightliood (1552). Ho avos stripped of everything 
at Mary’s accession, and went abroad, but in 1656 
was trcacheiouslv seized in Belgium, and brought 
to the Tower, Dear of the stake induced hhn to 
abjure Protestantism, and fresh lauds W'cre griven 
to him ill the place of those he had forfeited, but 
his recantation preved on his mind, and he died in 
the course of the lollowiiig ycfiVt 13th September 
1557. Of more than thirty Latin and English 
hooks hy liim, one is a translation of St Matthews 
Gospel (edited by Goodwin, 1843), exeiiijdifying a 
plan for reforming the language by eradicating all 
words save thone of Englisli origin. See his Life 
by Strype (he^t cd. Oxford, 1821), 

an eastern and maritime province 
of China (q.v,). Capital, Hang-chow. 

Cheircortej a technical term usually restricied 
to the biting organs whicli form the nist pair of 
appendages in spiders, scorpions, and other Arach* 
nidn, 

CUclHcr- Sec BooK-scoitnoN. 

Clieliiisford, the county tow-n of Essex, at 
the conrtnence of the Chelmer and the Cam, 29 
miles NE. of London. It lias a corn exchange 
(1857), a shire hall (1792), a giamiiiar-.scliool, 
founded by Edward VI. in 1551, and a paiLsh 
church, Avhicli, all but the tower and spire, woa 
rcbiiiU between 1803 and 1878. Tlieve is a con¬ 
siderable trade in agricultural produce. On a 
small island in the (Jlielnier there hna long been 
a ludicrous mock-election duiing the county elec¬ 
tions. Hop. (1851) 6033 J (1881) 0885. 

^helin.sford, Fuederic Tiirsigeu, Baron, 
born in 1794, was a mirlshipman in the navy, but 
exchanged the sea for law, and was called to the 
bar in 1818. Ho w'as knighted and juade .solicitor- 
general in 1844, attorney-general in 1845 and 1852, 
and lorvl chaueellov in 1858 and 1866. He died 
October 5, 1878.—His son, Frederic Augustus 
Tiiestgeii, second Baron, w'ashorn in 1827, entered 
the Bilje Brigade in 1844, became major in the 
Grenadier Guards in 1H55, ami Rorved through the 
Crimea, the Indian jMutiiiy, nnd the Ab3\SNiiuaii 
campaign of 1868. He was adjutant-general in 
Bengal (1869-74), nnd coinmandcil the forces in the 
KnIHr war of 1878 and in the unfortunate Zulu w'ar 
of 1870, haying resigned the governorslup of Cane 
(k>lonj% Appointed lieutenant-general in 1882, he 
was niadeWlieutenant of the Tow'er of London in 
1881. 

Clicloilini an order of reptilc.s iiiehitling the 
various formj^'.,of tortoise and turtle. Their most 
dUtinctivc character is the more or less complete 
iiiclosure of the body l>y a dorsal and a ventral 
shield, of which the former is in part due to a 
inodification^ of the vertebral .spines and of the 
ribs. AVitliin thc.se shields the Jiead, limbs, ami 
tail can be more or less rctiacted. The absence of 
teeth is also veiy characteristic, The Oheloina 
iTiclude marine, fresh-water, and terrestrial forms ; 
the known living species number about 200, the 
majority occurring in -warm countries j they are 
represented bj" miinerous fossil fornrs from the 
Upper Jurassic onwards. The large family Tes- 
tndmidro, with oval, hornj^-nlatcd dorsal Bhield, 
includes both terrestrial ami marsh forms, such 
as Testiulo—e.g, the Greek tortoise, Tonnpin, 
Eiiiys, Clielj^a ; a second email family, Tiionychido?, 
with oval, .softer fihield, includes river forms, such 
as the well-known snapping-turtle {Tj'ionyx/G}'ox)i 
a third familj%_ Chclonidra, with heart-shajjcd 
shield, includes five speolcd of marine turtles—e*g. 
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Chelonc vlvidis, Tlieovder will Ij chiefly discussed 
under the titles Toutoise and Turtle. 

Cliclscn, a sul^mb of London, on the north 
hank of the Thames, hero crossed by hridfj^es to 
llattoi'sea In the lOtli centuiT the vifla'^e 

of Chcl&ea wns the residence of Sir Thomas More, 
Queen Catharine Parr, the Priiicc.ss Elizabeth, and 
Anne of Cleves. Afterwards Walpole, Swift, Steele, 
and Sir Ilans Sloane, and, in later years, Leigh 
Hunt, Carlyle, llossetfci, and George' Eliot lived 
lioro. Ill tlie 18th century Ranclagh was much 
resorted to, and Cremomo (clo.sed 1877) was at 
one time a popn lar attraction. Besides its Hospital, 
Chelsea ha.? a Iloyal Military A.sylinn for soldiers’ 
children, large barracks for'the Foot Guards, a 
botanic garden, ^vater*works (1722) to supply 
London, a rivor-iiier, and an enibaiikinent (1873) 
extoniling to Battersea Bridge on the west* The 
famous 18tli*cei\t\\vy porcclam is noticed uiulcv 
Pottery. The borough has returned one niomher 
to parliiinient since 1885, when its limits were 
gieatly reduced. Pop. of parish (1887) 112,316. 

Chelsea HasriTAL is an asylum for old and 
disabled soldiova of the British army. TJie gradual 
decay of the feudal system rendered it necessary 
to inako some now provision for .sick and maimed 
feohlier?, coiLscijnently various statutes were passed 
during the reign.s of Elizabeth, James L, ami 
CliarlcH I., throwing their iimintenaiiee on tlicir 
respective parishes,^ under directions from the 
county justices. This system wns abrogated during 
the Commonwealth ns n matter of policy, and the 
expense met out of moneys arising from sequestra* 
tioiis of the estates of the vanquished royalists. 
After tiiG ItcHborntion a new act was passed (1602) 
again throwing their nmintenauco on tlio parishes, 
but tills waft so bimlensome that it waa never re* 
enacted. Sir Stephen Fox, tlic 11 mt paymaster- 
general of the forces, who had long been an exile 
in Franco, and was no doubt well acquainted with 
the oroction in 1071 of the HOpital dcs Invalides 
at Ppis, fii-st suggested the building of Chelsea 
Hospital. TJio foiiiulatioii stone was laid by 
Charles II. in 1082, and the building, designed by 
AFren, was opened in 1692. 

Tlie funds for its lands and biiihliugs, and for 
many years the maintenanco of its inmates, were 
derived cliicily by deductions from the pay of the 
troops themselves—viz* Is. in the £1, as well a.s 
one day’s pay in each year. Since 1783 it has, 
however, been almost entirely supported by 
annual parliamentary grants. All Pensions (q.v.) 
granted to sohlieus are awarded by the Conmiis- 
sioncis of Chelsea Hospital, who are appointed 
by the crown. Originally it was contemplated 
that all pensioners would become iuiiiatas ^ of 
Chelsea IlospLtal, hut this wnji soon found ini- 
po-ssLble, and thus those who could not gain 
admittance were granted allowances termed out* 
.pensions. The oubpoiisioiiors in 1888 luimheved 
87,703 men, iuoliuHii^ negroes in the West Judies 
£vml West Africa, Maltese, Singhalese, aiul 
and were estimated to cost £1,770,000, Tlio iii- 
peiisioiiGi-a numbered about 650. They arc selected 
from such oiit'ponaionors as desire to become in¬ 
mates, according to inerit, age, and snUerings from 
wouiuIh or other disabilities, and are provided 
Avith })oard, lodging, clothing, including tlie well- 
known ■ red coat and cocked hat, nui’sing and 
medical atteiidiince, together Avitli n small Avcekly 
alloAvance in money according to rank. The 
ill-pension vote for the year 1888-89 amounted 
(including, however, eliaiges relating to the grant 
of out pensiona, but excluding cost of repaiiB to 
buildings, &c.) to £27,083, against Avliich there is 
to set olf tho amount of the ont-penBions, which 
Jiiust by statute he suvreiiderctt on admissieu* 
Tliose AVI thin can at any time become out-pensionei« 
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again, and there are alAvars very many men seeking 
the position so A’acated. Chelsea Hospital is locally 
knoAvn an ‘Cholsca College’--the Hospital having 
been erected nenriy on the site of JameH l.’s short- 
Jiv’cd ‘Collego for HeI/giou« Controversy* (1610), 
See the oJficial Emiy lliston; ojtht Itoyid llusyiidl 
at Chdmi (187*2), and Martin’s Old (1888). 

flllClsea in Miwsoclmsefctfi, is a north¬ 

eastern suburb of Boston, from Avliich it is seiia- 
rated by the e.stuniy of Mystic River (see Boston). 
Pop. (1870) 18,547; (1880)25,709. 

€Iloltcilhaill» a fat^liionnhle watering-placo of 
Gloucestershire, on the Che It, a little anluent of 
the Severn, 44 miles NNE. of Bristol, 47 SSW. of 
Birmingham, and 121 WNW. of Loniloii (by road 
only 05), It lies in a picturesque and fertile valley, 
on the oast and south-east half encircled by tho 
Coteswuldsi, A saline spring Avas discovciccl liere 
in 1716, and from a mere village the place gradually 
increased till 1788, Avhen the bciielit derived by 
George in. from its Avaters suddenly niado it a 
re.sort of fashion. The four spas—Royal Uid Well, 
Jllojifpcfliei', PittvjJlc, and Cam bray Aajo all .saline 
but the last, Avliicli is chalybeate; tliev are deemed 
ellicftcious for liver coniplaiuts and dyspepsia. 
With its «!qiinrc.s, crescent*?, aiul terraces, its gar¬ 
dens mid j>ronienndcs, its chibs ami ]nintp-rooms, 
its Augnsb ‘cricket Aveek,’ its healthy climate, the 
chcapuet?s of living, and the happy absence of juanu- 
fnctuies, the toAvn offers ninny attractions both to 
visitora and residents, tlie former largely fox linn tei« 
in Avinter* the latter retired Anglorindiaiis, It is, 
lio.?itlcs, a great educational centre, tho seat of the 
Proprietary College, for 700 boya, founde<l in 1840, 
and occujiying a splendid Tudor pile of 1843; a 
gi'aiiimar-school (1580 j reconstituted 1883 )j a large 
ladies’ college (1854); a Church of England trnininjg 
college for schoolman tera (1847)} Rud private BchooS 
beyond number. Noticeable huihlingiH aie the 
14th-centnry parish church; the Roman Catiiolie 
Church (1857), AA'itli a spire 205 feet lu^h; the CJom 
Exchange (1863); and the liaudsoine Free Library. 
Chcltcnhain lias memories of Loixl Teimyaon, 
Frederick Robertson, Sydney Dobell, and Heati 
Close, under Avhoin (1824-66) it became a strong- 
liold of Evangelicallsin. It avos incbrpomtecl 
as a municipal borough in 1876, and line re hi rued 
one member to parliament since 1832, the 
parliamentary bomulary Jiaving been extended 
in 1885. Pop. (1804) 3070; (1841) 31,411; (1881) 
60,842. 

Cliclynskhi) Cape (fonnerly 
and sometimes called Cape h*evei'o), the mosb 
northerly ];>oint of Asia, on a pen insula of the same 
name, Avliidi foiins tlie western arm of llmeiLstem 
half of the Taimyr peiunsuln. It is named after a 
IluBsian oflicer Avho led nn expedition thus far in 
1742 , and here aiiccuiiibedj AAith his wife, to the 
fatigues of the ioiuney j it Avas nut revisited tIU 
1878 , when Noiilejiskjold, in the Veya, spent the 
19 and 20th of August here. He found it a Joav 
promontory, divided into tAvo parts by a Biiiall bay; 
the lat. of the Avcsterii is 77'^ 36' 37" N., that of 
the eastern IV 4P N- 

Cliciiiical Affinity is tho name given to the 
tendency to combine Avitli one another Avhicli is 
exhibited by many Bubstances; or to the force by 
Avhich the substances const!tilling a compound are 
hold together. Tho tendency of any given olonieiit 
to unite Avith a number of other elements varies 
greatly. ChloriiiOj for instance, unites with great 
readiness Avith most metals and witli iimny iiqh- 
motallic elements, much heat being produced dur¬ 
ing the union i but it bus little or no gifliiuty 
for, or tendency to combine Avitli, oxygen, bo that 
conipouudB of chlorine with oxygen can only be 
obtained by roundabout me thuds, and are very 
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liable to aufldeii and explosive decomposition into 
cliloriiie and oxygen. Wliefe tlie afUnity of do- 
mentft for each o^ier is great, tlie comnoundj^ mo- 
dncetl liy tlieir union are deconijjosod vvitli dilliciilty, 
and wfiui-G tiie affirrrty irf /eelde, dcconiposition is 
easily eiTeetcd. Sec also Ciiemfktry. 

CllCinistryi Although chemintTy 1ms only 
taken its place as an exact science "based upon 
accurate ox penmen tal invct^ii^ation within a coni- 
jinrati'^ely recent period, yet its iirigin dates back 
to the earliest tinics of pliilosojdiical stiuly. It 
will l>e ennvcnk'iit to give in the liret phace a short 
aketeli of tiie hi:story oj cheurntry, and U\ciV\ to 
state sonic of the principles of tlje sdence, illustrat¬ 
ing tho.^c fvom^ the sim{ilest facts. When possible, 
such illustrationy will be chosen as are likely 
to he not altogetljiT luifamiliar to non-sdejjtific 
reader?!. 

Ih\torieal ^Sketch. —^Thc word chcnnutrf/ bos 
come to us from the Greek tlirongli the Arabic, 
as shown in our article ALCJ1E^^Y^ With regard 
to the chemistry of the anrioiits, we know 
that the ancient Egyptians, Phtcmcians, Greeks, 
anti Homans were acf|uainted with a very con¬ 
siderable number of useful substances, and that 
their processes fox preparing some of tiiesc did not 
diftcr 111 any essential particnlaT from those now in 
use. It does not appear, however, that they have 
left any cUemical vwordfi behind them, or that they 
knew any tiling of the sciencn of cJjeniistiy. fe’evenil 
nictels were known to, and employed by, these 
ancient people.s, who wore acfttininted with procef^scs 
for reducing them /rmn their ores. Ainmi^b these 
metals were cold, silver, mercury, copper, tin, lead, 
andiron; wlnLsfc they also knew'and worked with 
brass, although they wei;o not aware that it 
an alloy of copper and zinc. Various alloys were 
employed for bronxes for statues, and these usually 
contained copper, lead, and tin. Iho processes for 
manufacluritig soap, starch, glai'S, leather, varh 
oils niiiieval and vegetable pigments, .stoneware, 
and other useful Riibstanees, were all known and 
cavrietl on in very early times; and wine aiul beer 
appear likewise to have been prepared and used ns 
beveiagcH long before the process of cUstillation, 
whieli was unknown to the ancients, }>ad been 
introihieed. Vinegar, siil]diui‘, and carbonate of 
soila w'orfi also kncjun. 

Are dnd the A(iplicatfon in ineiiicino of luaiiy 
chemical products at a comparatively early period, 
and the Arabians appear to have been the first 
w)m tried to prepare new medicines by clieiiiical 
methodic, Geber, who lived in the Stli century .\.i)., 
LS the most notwl of the Arabian cliciiiists, and lie 
has left some wriringH wlrieb show ns wlmt was the 
state of cliomistry at that early date. Geber knew, 
for instance, liow to make and distil vinegar and 
nitric acid, ainl even sulphuric acid wan made ami 
iiped as n ndvent by liiiii. He knew, amongst 
otlicr substances, white arsenic, Ijomx, coninion 
palt, alum, .^fil'amiiimiiae (aiinnoniuin cblrirideb cop¬ 
peras (foriiuis suinhate), nitre (pota'-siiiin niiraie), 
and con-orive Miblimate (tiierciirie clihjiifle), and 
vas acquainted with a number of llieir proiieHu's- 
ile used almost all tlie kinds of apparatus that 
were coimiioiily in use down till the IStli centtirv, 
and niider-t{KJd the proeessc'^ of distillation, HUra- 
tioii, sublimation, and crystallisation. Jn oiio of 
ms works lie descriljcs: the con53tnicti()ii of fiirnuceH 
for chemical pn rposos. 

brom the HtU till the ITtU century but little 
real progress was rjiaJe in chemistry as a sciciico, 
llie new kn(OvJcilgc that was gained during this 
period was mainly due to tlie as.wdirity o? the 
alehcii]T«tf<, who, in their vuin scareh for tbe plulo- 
^phers stone, necessfirily imide useful discoveries 
from time to time. Afany of the aloliemists so 
called wore mere tricksters who clecoivecl tiieir 


dupes by more or less clumsy experiments, which 
appeared to demonstrate the produclion of gold 
from Imser metal. Others, however, were really 
earnest and untiring in their labours, and hold the 
fullest belief in the pivispecte of the ultimate 
success of .some fortunate w'orker. Tlio new .sub¬ 
stances olitained by the nlelmmkts \^^cvg frequently 
used in iiicdicine, ami it is to these infatuated 
workers, therefore, that we owe our fii-st knowledge 
of many potent medicines. The writings of many 
of the alebemiste arc pjcservod, but numbers of 
them are entirely worth let's from a scientific point 
of view, as the descriptions of i»roces.ses arc mixed 
up with so much of mystery anti extravagance that 
they present a wholly unintelligible jargon. For 
more detail, however, regarding this remarkable 
period in the history of chemiatry, sec the article 
Alchemy. 

As Gcbcr lias been called the patriarch of chein- 
I isti'v, so Hubert Hoyle (1627-91) has been called 
I the" father of modern chemistry, since it was 
; Hoyle wJio first tried to free chemistry from the 
I trammels of alchemy and to place it upon a Ivne 
frcientilic bai^R Iluyle in Jiib Scepdcitl C/iemist 
tried to discredit tlie'fsalt, sulphur, mid mercury of 
the alcUemkU (a« well oa the AristotGliaii earth, 
air, fire, and water) as elements or ultimate con¬ 
stituents of substances, and be gave a scientilic 
definition of an element, Doyle ^voa an expori- 
rnenfcal uirestigator of considemhle skill, and to 
him we owe the introduction of the air-pump and 
the thermometer into this country. Hia experi- 
monts upon the physical properties of gases led to 
the formulation of the law conceniiiig Uic relation 
of the volume of a gas to the pre.ssiii'o, which is 
commonly known Boyle^s liuw. 

Theory in modern chemistry begins witli Bechcr 
(]e35-8!i) and Stahl (IC60-1731). The latter 
wloptcdi with eemc TOOcUficatlims, a theory ]>id- 
pounded by the former concerning elements and 
compoimdf!, and formulated the plilogistoii theory 
of cmuhustioti. The views of Iiechev and StaUl 
regarding element w'cre not so enliglitcned aa 
those of Hoyle, and niust he con.sidered as lelio- 
grade. Stahl’s phlogiston theory (1C97) was at once 
adopted almost universally by elicniists, ami for 
fifty yeans it was held to givo tlie full explanation 
(if the phenomena of comlmstion. According to 
' tM.s theory phlogiston w.-is a constituent of a]i com¬ 
bustible auLstances, When a Kub.stance burned, 
the phlogiston inailo i(s escape, and the i>roduct of 
coiirim.stion w'as regarded as the other subs banco 
w’ltli which the phlogiston had been jireviously 
united. When a metsu such as lead w’ii.s heated in 
riie aiv, it lost ils phlogiston, and the oxide formevi 
was looked upon nfi the other constituent of lend 
besides p]dogi£*toii. The process of reduction of 
lead fioiu its oxide bv means of charcoal was the 
transfer of phlogiston from the cliarcoal to the leal. 
It did not present itself to tlie adherents of tlm 
theory as an absurdity that a metal, in losing its 
phlogiston on oxidation, gained weight, altliough 
some of them at least were aware of the fact. Tim 
iil(ia of gain of matter being a neceswuy aecompaiii> 
rnent of gain of weight is so familiar to us that av’c 
can scarcelv realise that it wa.s not always so 
regarded. T() Lliis may fairly be attributed the 
]icrsiHtencc with wljich the jdilogiston theory held 
Its ground for so long a period. 

The Dutch clicniist Iloerhaave (1008-17^8), who 
did not accept Stahl’s theory, published in 1732 hia 
system of chemistry, which was a compilation of 
practically nil that was known up till that date, 
ivitit great labour fratu a large vaiiety of 
alclieiiiical and other wiitings. 

Tliq interval between the introduction of the 
plilogisteJi theory and its overthrow^ hy Lavoisier in 
1772-85 was one of great advance in chemical 
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Icnowlcdge, and a number of very eniinciU chemifitn 
precciled and Nverc conteinnoravies of Lavoisier. 

In Gciinnnyj jrarggiaf (1709-82) sturlicd the 
proper ties of the almost unknown alumina and 
magnesia, and made oonsiderablc advances in the 
qualitative nnaly.sis of substances in solution. 

Amongst British chemists of note may he men¬ 
tioned Halos (1S77-1761), who was amongst tho 
Jii-st to exiierinient on gases j Black (1728-99), who 
ill 1756 published his research on Magnesia Alha^ 
showing the natiivc of fixed air or carbonic acid 
gas, and of the diirerence hetween caustic and mild 
(or carbonated) alkalies; Piiestloy (1733-1804), 
who, in addition to his discovciy of oxygen in 1774, 
investigated nitric oxide, nitrous oxide, sulpliuvoiia 
acid, carbonic oxide, liydrnchloiic acid, and 
ammonia gases, being specially attracted to tho 
study of gaseous auhstnnees and their properties; 
and Cavendish (1731-1810), who investigated tho 
nature and properties of hydrogen, analysed atmo¬ 
spheric air, and discovercll tlic compound nature 
and coin position of water and of nitric acid. 

Lavoisier (1743-94) was one of the ablest chemists 
of his lime, and ids labours include a vast variety 
of subjects. His attack upon, and eventual domoli- 
tiou of the phlogiston theory, and his experiments 
in connection with Ids new theory of coiiihusbion, 
occupied him for a consiclemblG Timuber of years. 
Ho taught that condnistiou was the union of tlie 
combustible subs banco with atmo-spheric oxygen; 
he was the first to introduce system into chemistry 
ami chemical research; he ‘determined the con¬ 
stituents of a largo number of substances, including 
Bulplmric, pliosphoric, and carbonic acids, numerous 
metallic oxides, and many animal and vegetable 
substauecs; and he, along with Berthollct, Foiir- 
croy, and Morvqau (1737-1816), introduced a new 
and consistent system of chemical nomenclature. 
Two contemporary S'^vedisli chemists, Bevgnittu 
(1735-84) and Sclieelo (1742-86 j, must he men¬ 
tioned before leaving tiie phlogiston age. Berg¬ 
man investigated, amongst other things, carbonic 
acid gas, studied the phenomena of afiiiiity, and 
made advances in the processes and reagents used 
in qualitative analysis. Hclieelc was one of tho 
most laborious chemists of his time. He diacovei'ed 
citric, malic, tartaric, oxalic, lactic, liydrocyaiiic, 
arsenic and otlier acids, and chlorine, besides in¬ 
vestigating tho jiaturo of a large niiinher of other 
bodies and independently discovering oxygen. 

It was towards the end of the 18tli century that 
tho value of quantitative analyris of substances 
hogan to ho generally i-ecngnised. Tlio question as 
to wliether the quantitative composition of a given 
suhstanco was iilwavs the same gave rise to a dis- 
cussinu which lasted for several years, and was at 
length decided in favour of coiistaiu composition. 

The researches of Richter (1762-1807) on the 
quantities of vavioua acids neutvaUflcd by a given 
quantity of a haae, and of various bases ucutmlised 
by a given quantity of an acid, led him to the 
geneml conclusion that tho quantities of two acxtf.s, 
a and a\ which form neutral sails, a i, and a* h\ 
mfch the quantities of two bases, b and b\ are just 
the quantities required to form two otJier neutral 
salts, n h’ and o: h. This fundamental discovery 
was erroneously abtrilmtcd to AA’^enzel by Berzelius 
in 1819, and ^tlie eiTor has been carefully per¬ 
petuated in a coiisiderablo miiiibev of text-hooka 
since tliat time (ICnpp, Eulwickdmg dcr Chemic 
in dev neueren Zeit^ p, 2ol). 

Borthollet (1748-1822), who was olio of the most 
active opponents of the theory of tho constant com¬ 
position of choiiiical ,suhstaiice.s, contidlmted vnlli¬ 
able rescarohea into the laws .of cheniieaj affinity, 
and applied chlorine to processes of hlcncliing. The 
ji'oceasea of chomical analysis were improved, and 
aigo numhem of analyses, especially of minerals, 


were carried out by Klapiotii (1743-1817), Vauqiie- 
lin (1783-1829), Foiircroy (1755-1809), alid othem; 
and iimny quantitative observations of all kiivls 
were made about the end of the 18Lh century, all 
preparing tho way for Dalton's statement id tho 
Atomic Theory (q.v.) in 1803-*!. 

The progresij of chemistry during tlie present 
century has been immense, and it not possible to 
do much inoro than iiiciUion the names of some of 
tho most prominent workena. A stimu lua was given 
to reacavch by the publication of Dalton’s atomic 
theory; and the labours of Gay-Lussac (1778-1850), 
w'ho experimented with gases, of Dulong (1785- 
1838), and Petit (1791-1820), avIio pointed out the 
relation hetwccii specific heats and atomic Aveights 
of elements, and of otheis, supported and ainplilied 
Dalton's auows. 

Wollaston (17G7-182P) discoAcred paltadiuin in 
1803, and rhodiiiiii in 1804. The lirst alkaloid 
(morphino)Avns obtained pure by ^jertiuncr in 1816, 
and this led to tho discovery of a number of othem 
in a short time. 

The dccompositiim by electricity of the bases 
pota'ih and soda liy DaA^y (177S'1&'29) in 1807, and 
tlie separation from these of the metals potassium 
and sodium, tlircAV an entirely ncAv light on the 
nature of tliese Bubsfcances. The nietnls Avere more 
fully investigated by Gay-Lussac and Tli^nard 
(1777-1857). Davy is iioteil also as the inventor of 
the nunei-fi’safety-lamp, and for experiments on the 
respiratiini of nitrous oxide and other gasc-'’-, 

Amongrtt tlio foreiuoftt cliemist^ of the emlier part 
of the 19th ceutmy Avas the SAvede Bery^enua (1779- 
1848), Avliose careful and exact analy-tics of mmeral 
substances contributed n good deal to the coiifirma- 
tion of the laAvof constant proportions find to tho 
fixing of the atomic Aveights (see Atomic Theory) 
of the elemontfi. Berzelhia avos very conservative 
Avitli regard to ucav theories, Avliieh lie declined to 
accept without putting them to the strictest experi¬ 
mental tests. He foriimlated tl\e electro chemical 
theory of the constitution of salts; introdliceil great 
iuiproA''GinGnto into tho motlimls of quoiititativo 
analysis, increased the A'alue of the blowpipe as an 
aid in mineral analysis, discovered many naw Bub- 
stances, and further examined and Mncidated points 
concerning many already known, both inorganic 
and organic. 

The artificial ]irodiiclion of urea in 182S by 
Wohler (1806-82) marks the beginning of a iiesY 
era in the hraiich of organic clieinistry, and enor¬ 
mous strides liaA'e been made in tliia department 
since that time by Dumas (1800-84), Lichig (1S03- 
73), Laurent (1807'53), Oerhardt (1816-56), Wtivtz 
(1817-84), IColbo (1818-84), Bae^'cr* Cannizzaro, 
Fraiikland, Hofmann, Kckiild, Williamson, and , 
many othem. Advances in general inorganic 
chemistry and analysis have been made by Leopold 
GmeUu (1788-1853), H. Rose (1795-1864), Siunte- 
Claire Deville (1818 81), and Bimsen; Avhilst in 
connection Avitlu advancea iu chemical pjiysica may 
be mentioned Faraday (1791-1867), ifitscherlicn 
(1704-1803), Gmliain (1805-69 ),Begiiaiilt {1810-78), 
Andrews (1813’85), and Berthelob. These lists do 
not include all of even tlic most prominent uainos 
that might he iiicnlioned in connection avUIi each 
ilejiartinent. 

The most striking feature of inodeiTi clieniistry is 
the extraordinary development of organic ohcinistiy, 
the account of one bmncii of it—tlie chemistry of 
the coal-tar profhiots—constituting of iliieK quile a 
litevatuj’G Avliicli receives additions eveiy ilay. 

Amongst the most rCcenb triumphs of cuenrical 
resoarch may be mentioned the nrtiiicial production 
of indigo and grape-sugar, and tlid isolation, in 
.sufficient quantities to study its propertiesi of the 
hiblierto all but imknown cloment fluorine. . , 

Of tlie gieatcBt possible interest from a thcoietical: 
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pr>int of ^'ie^v is the fiLct that since 1S70 three new 
have hceii discovered—^"allium, s;caiidiuni| 
and geriiianhini—tlio existence of all of which had 
heen inedicted, and the projicrties of which had 
to a coitain extent l*oen do-jciihcd heforeliand hy 
^ronilclei'JK (See peiioilic Jaw in article Atomic 

TlIEOTiV. ) 

Of late inneli attention has been fjiven to 
of ti\c quantity of heat jU'oduced 
in varioii.s rheniical changes, notably hy IJei thelot 
and TJmmsen. 

Elm :niu}'i( Pi'hiriplcs of Chcniibtrji ^—The science 
nf chemistry deals wMh a certain class of changes 
wliieh matter niidergoes when subjected to par¬ 
ticular roiuUtinng. Similar treatment may produce 
very diil'cienfc ellhcts upon dilfereiit Mih^taucrs, as, 
for'instance, the eftoct of strong heat upon a piece 
of quartz, a piece of liTiiestone, and a piece of sugar. 
The niiartzdoos not snfier my penmnent change, 
that it hit'* the ftume properties after it is cold 
again aj< it had lie fore tlic action nf heat. The 
liiiiQsitone, althoiigli not uece^isarily much altered in 
appcamucc, has its properties entirely changed, and 
what Yomains a new kind of mallrev—nmcklimc. 
The pugftr melts, darkens, and cliarfi, and hecomos 
quite manifestly cliangcd into more than niic new 
kiml of matter, for gaseous products, liaving the 
Hmell charaotcnstic of 'burnt sugar,' go olT, whilst 
a black coaly mass reinains. 

Tlic first of the alxive changes is merely a 
physical change, from cold to hot; the other two 
arc chemind changes, which result in the pro- 
dacUon of now kinds of matter liavin^ twopertics 
entirely diflVreut from those of the kinds of matter 
from which they were obtained. The existence of 
chemititry depends uikjji the exHtence of dilTerent 
kinds of matter, and it is witli Mich dilforeTit kinds 
of matter and tiie change from une kind Ui another 
tiiat cixemistvy has to do. 

AVhou the properties of matter are studied, it is 
found that inr clicrnical purjio^es all kinds of 
matter Juay be divided into two great classes, 
which are called respectively claurMs and com- 
joiiiifls, TJie name element is applied to any 
:ind of matter that lia.«i not been jiroved to he coni- 
TK^ed nf luoro than one wiiitder kind of matter. 
Tliifi conc»i|ition of an Ldomentary substance we 
owe to Hoyle, and it vill be noted that some of 
those suhstanceH which are now looked upon n^ 
element-' (sec article Atomic Tiieouy for a list of 
the 05^ known olein cuts) may hereafter bo proved 
to be ('mnjfoiituht or kinds of matter composed rd 
more than one simpler kiiul, just some sub¬ 
stance?' wiueir were at ime timo rightly clusj^ed as 
clement-i {aecouling to Jhiylo’s deliiiitioji) are now 
knoM'n to he compoujids of'two or nioie olcnients. 

Tim compound nature of ri specimen of matter 
may be i>roved in ciiie nr other (nr hotb) of two 
Maye. fine of these met hods Is called iSynl/tc^t/f 
(q.v,), and conhists in building' u]> the coin]>oiiiid 
from Uio component Minpler kinds j the otlier is 
called Aiif{lfj.>ufi (q.Y.), and con-'i-it?' in .scjiarating 
more tluiii one simpler kind from the compound 
kind. 

Tlio lUstiuetion het^veeii dieuiical eompoiuidN 
and men; meoliaiiical mixtnie> is a fiii id anient iil 
one, and tnu'-t be fully tiiulei.rstiiCMl. The substance 
guTiiiowiler, for is an intimate niixfcnic of 

finely ^swdeved huipbnv, cimvedal, and saUpetre 
(potassium idtrate), certain procaiitioiis being 
oWived dining' the mixing m order to avoid 
cxplo-ioji. These uiiUstaiices are not combined 
together chemically in gniiimwder, but are only 
mixed, a fact as to which we can easily satisfy 
oiu'selvuH in varioim ways. '\Vo may exahiine the 
gunpowder under the iiiieiof^cope anU idcjjtifv the 
sej^aratc particle.'i of tlie ingredient?.; or, by the 
UAC of appropriate solvents, we imiy dissolve out 


first the saltpetre and then the sulplmr, and thus 
recover all three ingredients separately. The explo¬ 
sion of gunpowder wlieii lieated to a siilficienfclj’^ 
high temperature is due to the occurrence of a series 
of changes of the kind wc call chemical, for these 
changes result in the luodncLion of new kinds of 
matter, gaseous aiul solid, which possess properties 
in no way resemhling those of sulphur, charcoal, or 
saltpetre, and from wInch these substances cannot 
now be ilis.solvcd out. 

A mixture jjosse.sse.s to a greater or less extent 
the properties of its respective ingredients j a com¬ 
pound, on the other hand, baft not as a rule any 
propertic.s resembling tho.'^e of its constituents. A 
piece of imagnesium who heated in the air to a 
suilicicntly high tcinperature takes Hreand Imrns. 
This is a chemical change in which the metal mag¬ 
nesium combines with tlie oxygen of the air to form 
a white, brittle, solid compound called magnesia or 
iiiagiiepiuiu oxide. This magnesia does not in tho 
lea.st resemble cither magnesium or oxygen in its 
properties, ainl the most powerful microscope fails 
to reveal particlc.s of either of these substances to 
OUT vision. 

The Atomic Theory (q.v.) is based upon the 
aKsiiinptiou that iiintter of eveiy kind is made 
up nf extremely minute indivisibre particles called 
atoim. The atoms which exist in a substance may 
ho all of the panic kind, os in elements, or of dillbr- 
eat kinds, os in compounds. Chemists heliovo that 
the element liydrogcn consists of moleciifes or 
aggregates of atoms—each molecule consisting of 
two atom.s; further, that the coinx)ound Biibstance 
Avftter consists of molecules, each composed of two 
atoms of liydrogou and an atotu of oxygon iiuitod 
to each other by tliat force which is called C/temi’ 
cc(l Ajffiniiy {n,v.); and that similarly every other 
compound .substance is composed of inofecules, 
oacii iTiolecuic consisting of two or more diflcYent 
kinds of atoms united by cliomical afliiiily, Tlie 
weight of a new eoinpouml foviricd by the union of 
two or more Huhstances is in every equal to 
the sum of the weighbs of its constituents. In 
chemical actions it is only the himi of matter 
whicli is cliangcd, whilst, as in every plij’sical 
change, tlio ouantity of mat tor cojiccvned J'eniaiiw 
constant ami ujialtcrahlo. 

It has already been seen that one of the char¬ 
acteristics of the clioniicftl eonihination of two suh- 
stauccs is that the pvopevUeri of both disappear and 
are not observable in fclic compound. Another and 
a most iinuortaiib characteriHtic is tho evolution of 
heat, which is a very frequent althougli not an in¬ 
variable accompaniment of ebemical action. The 
best examples of tliis may be seen in tlio ordinary 
phenomena of Combustion (q,v.). All combustion, 
wlictlicr it bo of Jiiagiiosiuin wire, coal, phosphoi ns, 
patalHn oil, or a candle, is no tiling more than a 
chemical action accompanied hy the cvoluUon of 
heat and ligh t, oxygen gas of the atmosiilicre heing 
almost invariably one of the suhsfcnuces taking 
part in such action. 

The conditions under wliicli Bub.staiices act cliomi- 
cally upon each other are veiy various for diUbrenb 
RuhstanccA. In the place, certain substances 
cannot he gob to act upon eacli other at all. Such 
substances umy have little allinity for each other, 
as clilorine and oxygen, or no adiiiity, ay fliinniio 
and oxygen. Other siib&tanccs, again, only act upon 
each other with didiciilfcy. The iiiaiii conditions 
upon 'which action of one substance upon anotlicr 
depends are the state of physical aggregation and 
the temiJCrature. Certain choniicaT actions take 
place at ordinary temperatures, as, for instance, 
the coiiibinatirm of chlorine ^Yitll metallic antimony 
or copper, or the spontaneous ignition of one of the 
compounds of phosphorus and hydrogen when 
brought into contact with oxygen. Other actions 
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only take place when the teufipcratuie of the Hub- 
stances which are to take part in them lia>i been 
sullicicntly rniHcil. Tims inagncsiiiiii requires to 
be strongly hcatcil in air Ijcfore it takes fire; once 
the action is started, however, the heat given out 
by the conibiirttion of one part of the nmgncsiuin is 
sufliciciit to raise another part to tl»e teuiperatiiro 
necessary for combust ion to go on, and so the 
change is proi*agatcd. Coal-gas only burns in air 
when ib is laihcd to a bright-red heat- _ A jeb of 
coal-gas escaping into the air may be easily ignited 
by applying a brightly red-liob poker, bub ^vhen the 
poker coola to dull redness ib will no longer ignite 
the jeb. A bar of metallic iron docs not iiinlergo 
any chemical chango on exposiiro to dry air at 
ordinary teniperatiiro, bub it iron in the btate of 
very fine powder (a form in which ib can easily bo 
obtained by appropriate niethods) be tlux)wn into 
the air, combination at once takes place with the 
evolution of heat and light. When a piece of iron 
(s,ay a moderately fine iron wire) is heated to red¬ 
ness in air, coinbmatioii with the oxygen of the nir 
takes place with the formation r>f a scale composed 
of la black oxide of iron, bub the quantity of beat 
given out during the combination is not suOicieJib 
to i^jvopagiite tiie combustion from particle to 
particle of the iron after removal of the source of 
heat. If, however, iron wdre be raised to a red 
Jieab in iiii atmosphere of oxygen, ib takes lire and 
bin ns with great brilliancy. The diftereiice noticed 
here is duo to the presence in the one case, and the 
absence in the other, of the diluting nitrogtiii whicli 
forms nearly fom-fiffchs of the air by valume. 

Tiicre aro certain chemical actions whicli in tak¬ 
ing place are accompanied, not with evolution, but 
with absorption of heat. In such coses heat has to 
bo supplied throughout the action, and nob merely 
to Htavfe it. This U frequently noticed in the coin* 
binatioii of substances which have feeble aflinity 
for each otlier, and the compounds produced are 
less Btable, or more readily break up into their con¬ 
stituents, than those wliicli are produced with the 
evolution of lieat. In general tenus ib may be 
stated that the quantity of heat given out in the 
formation of a compound is a mfiaAiire of the 
stability of tlie compound, WJion a given weight 
of magnesium unites with oxygon to form ma^esla, 
a qiiito deUnite and measurable quantity of lieat is 
given out, In order to flcparato the uingnesiiiin 
from the oxygen again, exactly the same quantity 
of heat must be supplied. In the ca??e of those sub- 
stances iu the fonuatioft of which heat is absorbed, 
we liud, as ivc should expect, that heat is given out 
during their decomposition, and that its quantity 
is exactly that which was absorbed during their 
formation. 

Chemical 2{otalio\i,---Vov the purpose of shortly 
expressing the composition of chemical substances, 
and f(jr reprcsenlirig clicmical clianges, eheinisfca 
employ a system of notation which is in extremely 
common use. In the tahlo of Atomic \Ycights (see 
ATO.^iiC Theory) it will be noticed that after the 
name of each elciiieub is placed its ST/oibolt which 
usually consists of theiirst, or of the fnaband anotlior 
letter of the Latin name of the olonient. Each 
symbol distinctly indicates the elenioiit which it is 
intciuled to repre>sent, but it must always be borne 
ill mind that the symbol for an elenieufc is not merely 
a contracted form of its name, but that it stands 
for [i delinitG quantity of tliat elenieiib, this quantity 
being the atomic weight exprossetl in terms of the 
unit of weight cinpToyed. The unit of weight 
almost iinivoisally employed by chemists and acien- 
tillc men in general ls the p'ainnm (see Metric 
System), and tliat unit will be adopted for illustra¬ 
tion a througlionb this article. With the gramme 
ofl unit, H stands for 1 gramme of hydrogen, CJ for 
35'4 grammes of chlonne, O for 10 giammes of 


oxygen, Mg for 21 grammes of niagneshinb and so 
on* In order to represent tlie compo>ilion of a 
compound, the Bynibola of the various elemciiUs 
which occur in tlie compound aro written side by 
side, and this collection of symbols is called a i 
fonniila. Tims, MgO represents 40 ( = 24 + lG) 
grammes of magnesuitn oxide, and flCl is 3G'4 ! 
(=1+35*4) giaiuiucs of hydrogen chloride. ^Vlieii 
a conipotiiid contains more than one atom of the | 
aaiiic element the symbol for that elenieiit Is not 
repeated, but the mimber of atoms w indicated by 
asuliscribed inimeral. Thus tlio formula for water 
is written ILO, which indicates that tlio molecule 
of water coniniiis two atoms of liydrogeii and one 
of oxygen; and the formula for sulphuric acid Ls 
written HoSO^, which indicates that the uioleculc 
of aiilplmnc acid contains two atoms of hydrogen, 
one of sulphur, and four of oxygen (besides tbo 
quantitative sigiiilication of these formiihe alrcfwl}’^ 
mentioned). A number snbhcribcd to a portion 
of a formula inclosed in brackets iiuiUiphes the 
portion so inclosed. Thus the formula 31a(XO(^)j 
represents one atom of hiuium imited to twice tho 
qimnbiby ot the group NOa, which m represented as 
united to one atom of potassium in the foriinila 
KNOg. A number prefixed to a formula multiplies 
tho whole of tlie formula that follows, Tims 211^0 
represents twice the quantity of water represented 
by HgO. 

Chemical symbols and formiibe are used to repre¬ 
sent shortly chemical changes. A simple illustra¬ 
tion of the method <jf using thejn may ue given to 
rcpre.seiit the case of the burning of magncHimu, 
Tho symlxjls for tho magneshiin and the oxygon 
entering into combination (connected by the sign 
-f) are written on ono side of whab is called a 
cliomical equation, whilst the product is written on 
the other side, thus : 

2Mg + 0^ 2MgO. 

Theformultti for free (or unconibined) 6x;ygQu is 
written Os, hecauao a molecule of oxygen is believed 
to consi&t of two atoms (see Atomic Theory). 
In Older to represent the clement niagneaium, the 
simplest possible formula (Mg) is employed be¬ 
cause there is no evidence for miting a more com¬ 
plicated one, 2Mg si in ply repiciionta twice as 
much magncsiuiii an Mg does. 

Tho above equation when fully interpreted gives 
a great deal of information about tlic change wJiich 
it ia intended to repreaeiit. It sliows that mag- 
ue»ium tuul oxygen unite with cacli other (uudor 
conditions which are not expressed) to form an | 
oxide of niagne.siuin, and that tlicao elements are 
uiillcd iu the coinpouiul in the proportions by 
Aveight of 24 of magnesium to 10 of oxygen; 
and, further, it enables ns, by applying a simple | 
and easily romembered rule, to calculate the voliiuie \ 
of oxygon taking part in tlio action as avcH os its 
weight. This rule for ascertaining the volume 
may be conveniently stated liero. Eroin certain , 
theoretical coitsiderations, as well os for con- ' 
veiiience in calculations concerning the vohiincs of i 
gases, chemists write the formulm oE gaseous sub- ; 
stances in sucli a Avay that the quantity of a go-s ■ 
vepreKCUtod by its formula, ia terma of any unit of 
Aveight, shalf occupy, under similar conditions of 
tompeiatnro and pressure, the same volume as 
tAA’o units weight of hydrogen. Thus, the unit 
being tlie gramme, Hg lepreaonta 2 giammes of 
ii3Tlrogeih and 2 grammes, of hydrogen at stcoui^ 
lufl temperature (0* C.) and pressure (760 
inillimetrcs of mei-cuiy) occupj' a volume of 
82'33 lUi'Cs (Bce Metric System)* Shnilarly, 
the ntiaatitles in grammes of oxygen, carbouio 
anhydride, and nitrous oxide, represented by their ,• 
respective formulm, 0-3(10 x 2 = 32gimn3iie3],,C(3« 
(12-h 32 = 44 grammes), and N^O {28 + 19 ^44 : 
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grammes ciicli (iccupv, wlien mc?aHiirtHl at O'* C. wciglit of iron unite u’itli 48 parts 1)}' weij^ht of 
uiul 760 mm. 2’2’33 litres. This rule oxygen to foini ierrio oxiilo. 108 pairts l)y 

holds for other gase-s, and also, with a cetfcam weight of iron unite with 64 parts hy weight ot 
qualification, for the vapcmiv; of volatile liquids, oxygen to fonii ferros(J-fcri'ic oxide, hc.0.i. Uus 
In the ease of the latter, of cour>ie, ciniditions of cose is not unite .so f^iriiple ns that of the oxides 
temperature and pressure must ho chosen .such that of cnrhoii, for here it is necessary to employ 
the substance is in tho state of vapour j nml tlie multiples of the atomic weights of both cleiiieuts 
quantity in grammes which, as a vapour, occupies coneerned in order to sec the simplicity of tl^c 
sanie volume as ‘I graininca of hvdTogen under quantitative telatiwus existing aiuongst tlieso 
the same conditions, is the quantifc}' which ilie oxide.s of iron. Tlie law of nmltime proportions 
iommla is chosen to represent. Tims, the forumla is, Jiowever, fully illustrated by both senes of 
H^O informs ua that 13 {=2+l()) giammea of oxides. 

neater occupy, in the form of steam, tho aame It may be useful to call attention bore to tho 
volume as i giaiiiuicsi of hydrogen when both are simple explanation furnished by the Aloniic limoiy 
mea-sured at tlio same temperature and presHuro. | (q.v,) for tlie occurrence of coinpoiuiils illustrating 
It lnu^t, of eourae, be uiulorstood that the fonunla I this law of iriultiple pixqjortions. ^ Thore is no com- 
for a jsiilKtauce w choHon so as to represent the ! pound iiitonnediatc in composition between cay- 
<)l)scrveil fartp. The formula of a volatile liquid is ’ bonic oxirle and carbonic anJiydridc. The atomic 
deduced from the deteiiiiiiialion of the rft/ 70 ?o* . theory exjiliiins this very simply. Under one set 
of the liquid; this deterluimtion is made 1 of ceuditions we can obtain a compound of <mo 
by asuertaining the Aveiglit of that quantity of tlic | atom of carbon with one atom of oxygen, whilst 
liquid winch, when convorted into the .^tate of | under other coiidibiojis we obtain a compound of 
vapour, occupies the same volume np n given w'oiglit ; one atom of carbon rvitli two atoms of oxygen, or 
of hydrogen, both being ineasiiml at the Banie i exactly twice as much. This is why we find such 
temperature and inessuro. I marked inteivalM in composition between two or 

lleturning to tlie equation already given, it Avill | more coinpoiimla of the same eleiueiitBr TJiemole- 
be Been that from it we Icnm that 48 ( = 2 x 24) : culo of one compound cannot differ from that of the 
grammes of ningTJcsmiii unite to form inague.sinni | other by less than an atom, and the addition of an 
o.vidc with a quantity of oxygen (82 grammes) i atom to a molecule neccasaiily forms n newmole- 
whieli at O' C. and 760 mm. occupies 32*33 litre.**, i culo differing in wciglit fi-om the old one by the 
IV^liAt volutiiQ this c^uautity of oxygen would occupy \ 'weight of the added atom. 

under utlier enndicions of temperature and pres^suro ; The la.st law of combination 1ms been called the 
can be calculated from fonmitie deduced from the law of volumes. It states that when gases combine 
laws of Charles (relation of tho volume of a gas to to form now compound?!, the volumes taking part 
the tenqKjrature) nritl Boyle (relation of the volume in tho action bear a very siiiiplo relation to each 
of a gas t«) the pre<sm’c). See further in article other and to the volume of the product if gaseous 
Oa-sks. when all the A'oliimea arc mea.snred at tho same 

Ah there jire ter Lain cunditions under which eheini- tempemture and pressure. Thus, one volume of 
cal cmubiiifaioii takes place, so there arc dermitolaws hydn>gen combines with one volnnic of chlorine to 
which regulate combination. TJie first of these has 'form two volumes of hydrochloric acid gas; two 
been called the htw of comtant 2 ^roporliousy and it ! volumes of liydiogen combine with one volume of 
tliat any clienucal compound alwfty.s contains i oxvgen to form two v'oblines of water vapour; two 
the same ei uKUtuciits and in the same proportions. I volumes of carbonic o.xule combine with one volume 
Thus iiiagncT’iuin oxide, JlgO, alway.^i consists f)f | of oxygen to form two volumes of carhonio aiiliy^ 
inagiiC'ium nnd oxygen in the proportions by drider ^^od so fortli. The very .simple relations of 
weight of 24 to 10—one atom of laugnesium weigh- the volutiies ctmeemed in these cxauiples are suffb 
irig 24, being cnmbiiied with one atom of oxygen ciently mnjiife.sfc, ami much greater complexity is 
weighing Id. Ni^ compound of iiiagiicshini and nob ficqucntlv met Avitli. 

oxygen_ containing the.se elements in any other Ohemi'sts divide tho elements into two gi’cat 
prvqvwturn has ever Wen obtained. If mpYUpariug claKses, the typical membor.s of which arc very 
magnesium oxide tpinntlties of inagncMuni and different in their pily.sical and chemical characters, 
oxygen 'were employed differing from this propor- These are metals m\\ 7 i 0 )i-melahy mil 
tion, then mmiiu either of the ningiiosinin or of the tivo of each class may be mentioned copper and 
o.xygcn would remain over after the actuni, accord- sulpliuv. The more prominent physical chavaetcr' 
ing as the former or tJie latter bad been ciiiploj'ed is tics of metals are the metallic lustre, malleability, 
iu {jf the light quantity. ^ ^ ductility, and the property of conducting heat and 

Id til a ate ly ctuinected with the foregoing law i'l electricity, all of whicli are possessed to ft in ore or 
tlie Ittw of multiple projitfrllons\ ^Vllil.st certain lass joaiked degree j wliilsfc non-nietallic elenionl.s 
eleinent.s coinhine with each other in piil}' one pro- a-s a rule possess these properties to a very limited 
purti(>Ji by weight, others conihiiie in two, and | extent, if at all. Differences in chenucal hcliaviour 
HDiiictiirie-i more than two dific-Tent proportbuiSv ^ are also very stiikiug in typical rcpicseutativcs of 
TJie law of nuiltipio propurtiuns states that w hen each gi'oup.* Ic lm^.^b be iWiio in mind, Jio\vever, 
eleiueidrt combiiio io two or nioue projjmtions those that all the lucmhcrs of eftcli group arc not typical, 
Viirlous pKipoi'tions can be expressed by siiiijile hut that thore is a gnuhial Iran.sition from one 
luuUiplcs of the s\.t<u*dc weights of tliB elemmits group to tho other, and certain of the transition 
concerned. IjiiL', cftrlsm and oxygen unite with elements ]>ossc.ss some of tho ]>ropcrtie.s of both, 
each other to form tw*ti different eonipoiiiids: 12 groups, as in the cases, for instance, of ftvBeiiic and 
liarts hy weight <if carbon unite 'vyith 16 parts by antimony. 

weight of oxygen to form carbonic oxide, CO; 12 iSith the exception of broiniiio and fhtni'ino, all 
parts hy weight of carlioii unite with 82 part.*? by the elements enter into combination directly or 
weight Ilf oxygem to form carbonic anhydride, 00,. imUrcctlv with oxygen to form oxides, The oxides 
xleic the relation ifi of the .**iiiiple:*«t kind, for tlie produced fmin metallic olemctifcs are ouito different 
one ciJinpouiid contain.s exactly twice as much in chcniicul chaiactor from those produced from 
oxygen for the same ouftiitity of carbon as the uon-inctallic olomenU. IVo shall look first at the 
other, A^uin, iron and oxygiui unite with eapli oxide.s of the nietala. Every metal forms one or 
ocher to form three different compounds : 60 parts mote oxides, and nt least one oxide of every metal 
by weight of non unite W'ltil l(i parts by weight of is a ba&ic oxide—i.e, an oxide which has the pro¬ 
oxygen to form fcrroins oxide. FcO; 112 parts hy pertie.s of a Bose (q.v-). A distinction is made 
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Ijctweoii arc called anhifdrons bases and 

lii/dmtcd bases or hydroxides. The oxide of lead, 
fbO, is ail anliydrouH base (or haaic oxide), 'whilst 
the eomijoiiiul ohfcained bv the action of 'water upon 
cnicimn oxide, CaO (a haftic oxide, and the only 
compound of calcium and oxvgen known), is called 
a hydrated base (or hydroxide). The formation of 
tlie latter is represented by the cfiiiation 

CaO + H,0 = Ca(HO),. 

The oxides produced from non-niefcallic elements 
are veiy frerpiently acid oxides—i.e. oxides which 
unite with water to fonii the clnss of bodies called 
Acids (q.v,). The oxides tliemselvcs are often 
called add anhydridos^ Avliilst the compounds pro* 
duced h}' the action of W'ater upon them are called 
acids, or hydrogen salts. When phosphorus bums 
in air, phosphoric anhydride, P 0 O 5 , i« obtained. 
This is fi white solid substance \fhich unites witli 
water 'uith the evolution of much heat to fonn a 
solution of Tnebaphosphoric acid, or hydrogen nicta- 
phosphate: 

PA + II^O = 2 HPOa. 

Thera are a few acids known w'liich do not con¬ 
tain oxygen, and are not obtainable by the com¬ 
bination of an oxide with water. Examples are 
hydrochloric acid, HCl, hydrobromic acid* HBr, 
and hydrocyanic acid, HCN* These are also called 
liydrogou chloride, bromide, and cyanide respec¬ 
tively. 

The two classes of substances, bases and acids, 
are nearly related to the very large class of salts. 
A salt i-s a compound wdiich can be obtained, 
amongst other ways, by the action of an acid upon 
a base, water being almost invariably eliminated 
at the same time; and just ns we saw that the pro¬ 
perties of two elements are totally iliJl’erent from 
those of the compound formed by their conihinntion, 
so WQ find tlint in the formation of a salt the 
properties of both acid and base to a gieat extent 
or altogether become neutralised and di>snpi»eftr.^ 

11 to a snbitiim in water of potwsbimfn byA toxWd, 
KHO (which is a powerful base), wo add a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of nitric acid, HNOa, that is until 
the liquid on thoreughly mixing does not possess 
either the acid or tlio alkaline reaetioii, we obtain 
a solution in water of potasshiin nitrate (saltpetre), 
and nothing else—tlic water cliniinatcd in the 
action simply mixing with that wdiich is already 
present: 

KHO + HNOj = KNO 3 + H^O. 

Acids have already been incntionctl as hydrogen 
HftItH. Tlio above equation sliows how^ hydrogen 
nitrate is exactly comparable 'with potassium 
nitrate—an atom of potassium taking the place of 
nn atom of hydrogen—and a characteristic of all 
liydrogcii salts, or acids, is that they enntain hydro- 
goii, ^\'lIich is capable of removal and of having its 
place thus taken by an equivalent quantity of 
another metal. In the exanqile above mentioned 
evGiy 1 part by weight of hydrogen has its place 
taken by 39 parts by weight of potassium. These 
quantities of liydrogen and of potassium are equiv¬ 
alent, both being capable of unitiim ^Yith the 
group NOa. Tins group is an exani^B of what 
la called a coju^wimd radmU^i.G. a group of 
elements which is capable of going ns a whole 
tlivough a scries of changes. Acids which contain 
in thoir molecule one atom of hydrogen replaceable 
by another metal are called ynonobasic acids. 
Nitric acid is thus a monobasic acid, whilst buI- 
pliuric acid, is dibasic^ orthophosphoric acid, 

631 ^ 0 , 1 , is iribadCf and so on. 

Bases, likewise, are Bonietimes spoken of as 
monaddi diadd, triadd, and ho on, according as 
one ruoleoule of the baso requires one, two, three, 1 

&c. molecules of a monobasic acid (nsiiiiric acid) 
to form w'Imt is called a 7wniud .salt, tluit is, a 
Halt in 'wliich all the ie]>lficeablc Jiydiogen ban 
been replaced bv another metal. Thus potassium 
hydroxide, KlfO, is a monacid base; ciilciiim 
hydroxide, or slaked lime, Ca(HO)^, is diacidj 
bismuth hydroxide, EilHOjj, is trincid, and so on. 
Equations may make tills clearer (see the equa¬ 
tion above for a monacid ha.se): 

Ca(HO)j -h 2HNOj - CalNO,), -t 2ilO : 

Hi (110)3 + 3 IINOI ^ Bi (NO 3 ), + 3ii;0. 

’ iSalts arc formed in many ca‘ 3 cs hy tlie leplace- 
mont of only a part of the replaceable hydrogen of 
a 1 lydror^en sal t hv nnother nietal. Su ch nre cal 1 cd 
add salts, and ICHSO^ Is an example. Tide snlt^ 
KllSOj, may be looked upon tun intermediate be¬ 
tween Hie acid, 11*80., and tlio nonrial salt, 
K.SO 4 , 

if any salts are known which maybe looked upon 
as hoses W’hich have their bobic cliaracter only par¬ 
tially neutralised by an acid. 8 uch salts are called 
basin salts, and as example.^ m.ay he mentioned 
IMONOg and P 1 j( 0 H)N 03 , The former is inter¬ 
mediate between tlie normal nitrate, Bi^NOgja, 
and the oxide, BioO^, the latter between Inc nor¬ 
mal nitrate, PhtlfOgjn, and tlie hydrate, 

Such basic salts arc often prorluced by tlic action 
of 'water upon the noniml salts, as, for instance, 
in the case of the basic bismuth nitmto ; 

+ HgO = 2HN0g h- BiONt\ 

Salts are looked upon as being composed of metal 
and salt radical^ the latter name being given to all 
of the salt that is not metal. Tima SO. ifi the salt 
radical of the sulphates, NO 3 the salt radical of the 
nitrates, &c. This 'Nvay of looking at salts arises 
from the phenomena observed wlion saltH are 
decomposed liy Electrolysis (q.v.), metal and salt 
radical being the primaiy producle of decom¬ 
position. 

CVicmical Nomenclature.—Ch^nmiB endeavour to 
of coTfiponmi ha 

systematic as possible, and a certain an:iount of 
SYstem lias even been intioduced into fclu? nomen¬ 
clature of the elemoiitB thoniflelves. The oxides of 
the metals are named after tho metal which they 
contain, os magneflium oxide, JIgO; aluniiiiiinn 
oxide, AlA* series of salts derivable from 

the.se oxitles arc similarly named after the metal. 
Thus MgCla is luagncsium chknide, and A)o(80Ja 
is aluminium sulphate. ^Yhen a metal fornik imu'C 
than one basic oxide, adjectival tereiinations are 
employed to distinguish these j tims tlic two basic 
oxides of Iron are named fenoiis and fenic oxides 
(FeO and TVOg) respectively, and coiTe.spoadiiigly 
there are ferrous anu ferric Halts. FeSOj is fon ous 
sulphate; reXlfl is ferric chloride. Acid ^alts and 
in geiieitil salts whicJi contain moro tlian on 9 metal 
are named after the metals wdiicli they contain, the 
eompouiid radical NH^f ammonium j see Aximot^ia) 
being regarded ns a metal for puiposes of nomen¬ 
clature. Thus, KII80. is potassium hydrog^en 
sulphate, w Jiilst IlNaNH 4 p 04 is hydrogen Botlium 
ainuionimn orthophosphate. 

The iionienclntiire of non-basic metallic oxides 
has been rendered sy-steniatic hy the use of iiainea 
descriptive of the number of atoms of metal and of 
oxygen contained in the oxide, as, for instance, 
triiuanganic tetroxide for hliigOj. A considerable 
number of non-hasic oxides, ns BaO^, PbO®, MnOg, 
&c., are somewhat less Bystematicolly called jocr- 
oxides. 

The acid anhydrides, wdiich, as has alieii'dy been 
stated, are oxygen componnd.s or 0 si doe of t\\G non- 
metallic elements, are named after the elomonts of 
'wliicli they are oxides. Ae biiere are frOfinently 
t>vo or more such add anhydrides derived iioin one 
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elcuLeiit, (lilFiTent ternunations ami, where ncccs- 
fjary, iithei* devicu.s (if nmneiiciatiirc are employed 
to amrm^t tlicro. Tims there arc two 

arid anhydrides derired from siiliihur—siilidnirmia 
anliycirido, SOi, nnd sulphuric anhydride, SUg. The 
latter iinites with water to form sulijliuric acid, 
ITSt*),, and it iJi believed hy some clieiiiints that 
the solution in water of sulphurous anliytliide (a 
gaseous substance) contain?^^ at least j^omo ot the 
corresponding siilphiirons acid, From siil- 

phurie acid there is derived the series of salts 
culleil snlplinr^cv?, from sulphurous acid the series 
called sulpluYc?, It sometimes happens that an 
a(}iil and series of salts are known of which the 
corresponding anliydiido is unknown, just as tlie 
existence of certain acids is doubtfnl although the 
correspondhig nnliydiidc is known* In other cases 
soilcH of salts are known, although both the corre- 
sjioiiding uidivdrido and acid are unknown. Certain 
of these peculiarities, well as .some further forms 
of nomenclature, are illustrated liy the table given 
WAuw ot the compmuids currespoudiug to known or 
unknown oxides of chloiinc : 

Ovi-lr, Aci'l. SrtU. 2famc f^rpalt. 

cyj HCll) KCIO Potassium fIvpoelilorite. 

— HClklj KCUJ 2 '1 Cfilyrite. 

[Cltki an acid an hydride J. 

—" TIC It >3 KCIO 3 II Chlorate. 

— HC'lOj KCIO 4 ri Perchlorate. 

It ha.s recently been proved that tUo suhstorice 

de'?cribed in most text-hooks as chlorous anhydride, 
Cl^Oj, is really a mixture, and that oa yet ClgOj, 
has not hcon prepared. The hypothetical chloric 
and perch loric anhydiides would have tlie composi¬ 
tion and CLO 7 respectively. 

A very large number (jf salts' and other chemical 
compounds are commonly known by ]»o|mlar names, 
the latter being frequently of extremely ancient 
origin. The populny Tian>e a rule conveys no 

infonnatiori as to tlie comncisitiou of the substance. 
For instance, copperas (ferrous suIphatCj FeSO.) 
is not recognised \v its name as an iron compound, 
nor calomel (Tuerciirons chloride, HgCl)afi a mer¬ 
cury compound, nor litharge (lead oxide, FhO)as 
a lead compound. It is the aim to convey, hy tlie 
systematic Jinmo of a substance, the greatest 
possible aiiiouiit of information n> to its composi- 
Uon. It in not ]>oij'}iblo in attain to a perfect 
Bptcni of nomenclature, jts new d^;^oovc^ics render 
cliangejs necessary from time to time. 

Orfipkic FoJV/n/fie.—In fodditloii to representing 
the compodt ion of a sulKtanco by means of 
fornndii‘, chemists endeavour to exi»ress certain 
ideas as to the or nri’angement of 

tlic atoms in tlic iiinleeule of substances by 
iiioans of fji'aphk' forniuhe. It must not he hiip- 
piwed (as has soniedmeB ervoncoudy been done) 
that ginpliie forniuhe are intended' to represent 
the shape of iiioleculcfi or the avraiigeinent in 
space of the atoms constituting such inolccule?^, hut 
81 111 ply as a short method of exnrc‘'-iug on paper 
cprlaiii faoLs. Xo one supposes to at a printed woul 
in any model ri laiiguaige is an attempt to draw the 
oliject spoken of, or that it i^ more than a method 
of represenUrig uii paper a given series of sounds, 
and yet criticism based iijnui assumplioii scarcely 
less iilwunl, lins been directed agaiur^t ‘graphic for¬ 
um he. Ill a grap]lie formula we liave the symhols 
for tiie didcient elements grouped in a particular 
way, an as (L) to iiuUcato the vulcncy (seti the 
article Atomic Thkoiiy) of each element, nml 
(2) to express ideas based upon observed facts 
a-s to the nuwt likely arrangement of the atoms 
in a molecule, when various aiTangemcnta are 
conceivable. 

The following rnay he given ns simple illiis-Ua- 
tions of ( 1 ) : 

H—Cl, hydrochloric acidj H—S—H, 8 ulphm*etlcd 
hydrogen; Mg= 0 , iriagno.sium oxide; 

11 Cl 

iiiQiiia; H—C—II, marsh-gas; H—C—Cl, chloro- 

H ^ Cl 

foiTii; 0 ==C<'^!|, phosgene; 0-C=0, carbonic 

anhydride ; S—C=S, carlion bi.sulpliide, &c, Tho 
let'tei's representing iiionovaleiifc atoms are written 
witli one stroke proceeding from them, those 
represciiling <livalent, trivalcufc, and tetravalent 
atoms being written with two, three, and four such 
strokes respectively. 

Illustrations of (2) arc : 

Urea. AiKiMrmiiiin cynliato. 

XT 'H H 

^ H ' TT' 

^ JJ and 0-C=N-XV II 

11 

These tu’o suhstaiicos illustrato two other points of 
importance. One of these is the occurronee of the 
nitrogen atomBoinctiines fnvn/cnt, asm atninowia, 
NH 3 , soiiietimes pcntavnlent as in tlie ammoniuin 
salts—e.g. aininoniuin chloride, Nll^Ch In am¬ 
monium cyanate one atom of nitrogen is l epresented 
as trivalent and the other as pentavalent. The 
two substances, moreover, illustrate Timicnsm 
(q.v,), or tlie existence of t^vo or more coni- 
pouiuls containing exactly the fiaiiie eleinciita and 
in the same proportions, and yefc diircriin' from one 
another in cueiiiical and physical pvopertiea, 

Chauicai Changes .—^There are several kinds 
of chemical changoa wdiich are of very freonent 
occiurence, and may conveniently be classified. 
The simple miinu of one element with another 
hfLS already been mcntioiicd, and closely related 
to tills kind of change is the union of a com pound 
with ail clement or with another compound. 
Along with tlicFC changes may be clas.sed those in 
wliicli ft coinpouiKl breaks up into two or more 
elements or siiiiplcr compouiuls, or into one or 
more of eacli,^ All tlwse variations arc illustrated 
by the following equations ; 

C + 0 . -CO, ) 

CO + CL = COCI 3 J- direct union. 

CaO + C (}2 — CaCOa j 

SIIgO-GHg + O. 1, 

(NlI,)gC'r.O, = Cr, 0 , + .m ,0 + N, UlMomvositio« 
ba(ri(.)), = CuO + n,0 / (’^y I'catnig). 

One of the most import ant kinds of chemical 
change is that called donbh dccomposilion. This 
occurs perhaps most frequently when solutions of 
halts are mixed with each other, and it is chavac- 
tei'iscd by a mutual excliaiigG of metal and suit 
radical. If an aqueous sohuion of soiliiini chloride 
be mixed with one of potas^tUmi bvaiuide, altliougU 
no visible change takes place, wo have reason to 
believe that double decomposition goes on to a 
certain extent, u'itli formation of some sodium 
bromide and some potassium chloride, wliilst sonic 
of each of the original salts also remains, a slate 
of cquiUbriiiiii being eventually established amongst 
the four Milts. If, Jiowever, one of the new pio- 
ducts formed by double decomposition bo insoluble 
or practically iiisoUible iu water, tus scum ua any of 
it is formed it will appear as a w'ecipitatet and bo 
thus removed from solution, so tliat no condition of 
cqiiijibriniiL can be established until formation of a 
jiiecipitato no longer occurs—i.c, until the doiihle 
(IccompositLoii i.s complete. Thus, if solutions of 
sodium chloride and silver nitrate be mixed in the 
proper proportions, the extieihely insoluble silver 
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chloride will be precipitated, and only Hodiuin 
nitrate will remain in solution. The action may 
be vepresented by an equation : 

NaCJ A^NOj—NnROa + (inecipitate). 
The action of sulplnivetted hydrogen on many 
metallic solutions illustrates double dccoinpositions 
in which the action is complete, as, 

HgCla + HaS = IlgS -I- 2ITC1, 

where tlic mere uric sulphide fonned ia insoluble in 
water, and is consequently obtained as a pre* 
cipitatc. 

In connection with the subject of double decom¬ 
position the heal ing of tlie law of Ricliter (alroEwly 
mentioned in the hiBtorical sketch) may he illus¬ 
trated. Looking at the quantitative signification 
of the following eqnatifois, 

KCl + AgNOa-AgCl + KNO 3 , 

NaCl h AgN 03 = AgCl + NaNOg, 
we see that the quantity of chlorine which rvns 
united with 30 parts hy weight of potassium or 
23 of sodium to form a salt ia exactly the quantity 
i-equired to form a salt with 108 parts by weight of 
silver, whilst, similarly, the quantity or tlie group 
KO 3 which was united to these 108 parts by weight 
of silver ia exactly the quantity required to form a 
salt with 39 parts hy weight of potassium or 23 of 
sodium. The same holds good generally for dmible 
tlocompositions. 

Aiiotliev very important kind of chemical change 
is tlie displacement of one element hi a compound 
hy another. Clihuine, for instance, displaces the 
iodine in potasMiniii iodide and takes its place: 
L’ia+ CL-2KCU I,. 

The greater afTinity of potassium for chlorine than 
for iodine is the explanation given of this displace* 
ment. Displacement of one metal by another is a 
familiar phenomenon, albliough the chemistry of 
what is taking place may not bo familiar to all wJio 
liftvo seen it, When a piece of briglifc iron or steel, 
as a key or the blade or a knife, is dipped into an 
acidulated solution of cupric sulpliate (miie vitriol), 
a reddish deposit of metallic copper is formed 
almost immediately upon the surface of^ the metal. 
This copper is derived from the ciipiic sulphate 
solution ; but what Ib not manifest from observa¬ 
tion alone, is that at the same time an equivalent 
quantity of iron is dissolved away and goes into 
solution iUi ferrous sulphate. The action ia, 

ChiSO, -H Eo - FeSO, + Cm 
The whole of the eo\i]jyCY would cveutwally be 
separated from the solution in the metallic state if 
eiioiigli iron wero present, and for every G3 parts of 
copper precipitated 06 parts of, iron would go into 
solution. 

I)wr(/(oi(c and Orga?iic Chemistry, —The whole 
subject of chemistry ims been divided into two 
great divisions, named respectively inoryaiiic 
and organic. Made originally to separate from 
each other the cheinistry of purely mineral aub- 
staiiees, and that of substances of animal or 
vegctabla origin, Avhicli were at the time sup¬ 
posed to be capable of formation only ns products 
of vital pi’oees.ses, this snhilivision w retained .still 
iiiaiidy ns a matter of convenience, The division 
of organic chemistry is sometimes .spoken of now as 
the cliemibtry of the compounds of carbon j hut 
this is nob a veiy strict deiuiition, as many carbon 
compounds occur in iiatuj'O os pnrelj^ mineral sub- 
.s tan CCS, and Imving really no connection with 
organic ciiemistry, such as luimcrons mineral cav- 
honates, As has been already stated, it is mainly 
for conv'enicnco that the consideration of the 
majority of Ilia coiiipoimds of carbon taken as a 
separate branclij not because of any difference in 


the clioinical principles involved, hut really on 
account of the very great number of tlicsc com¬ 
pounds, and of the great complexity of many of 
them. 

it is in the domain of ovf'anic chenmtry that the 
study of the constitution of puhstanccs Ims been 
j most diligently prosocutcil, and with the mealcat 
! amount of a|)pareiit success. Tim graphic fomuila 
' which chemista assign to acetic acid (to take a 
Hiinplti example) is. 


II—(J—C—0—H. This formula is adopted in order 


to express a number of ideas conccniiug the snp- 
posedt mode of mTftngeincnt of the atoms in acetic 
acid, deduced fioin the study of its foriiiatioiij its 
decompositions, and the action upon it of vaiious 
substances. The known facts finil suitnblo expres¬ 
sion in the formula, and there is no obsen ation 
yet mode as to the clieniicul relations of acetic acid 
which is at variance with the constitution indicated 
by it. It would not ho poasiblo Imre to quote 
evidence in favour of n particular constitution for 
any substance, but it may be stated generally that 
clieinistfl endeavour to lix the constitution of the 
simplest coiupouiids on the fiimest pcs-sible Laais, 
and, in passing from the simple to the more com¬ 
plex, to make secure every »tep. 

The tetravnleiifc cliaracter of the carbon atom, 
and the great facility with which carbon atoms 
enter into combination with other carbon atoms and 
with the atoms of other elements, give their impress 
to the wiiolc of organic chemistly. The graphic 
fornnihn of organic substnuces amply illustTate tlio 
fanner, u'hilst the syntheses of a long army of 
simple and coinple.x organic compounds as amply 
illustrate the latter. 

A certain amount of knowledge of cheiiiistry is 
eniinentlj’^ useful in almost every walk of life. An 
intelligent knowledge of the chemiatiy involved in 
the pioceasea of the kitchen, the dairy, the dye- 
house, the farm, or the manufactory, places the 
I }>nsBes 8 or engaged in any of these processes on a 
I different levSnoni the mle-of-thumb w'orkcr, who 
is os ignorant of the reason for mlopting a particular 
method os he ia of tho properties of the materials 
he employs. Technical chemistry deals especially 
with tlie application of tlic principles and processes 
of chemistry to the arts ami nmnufnctnros, and ib 
is to those who are engaj'ed in manufactures of 
almost every kiiul that a knowledge of chemistry 
is a particular advantage, It is noti u quc.st\mi of 
expediency alone^ hut one of nbsolnto necessity 
limb a technical education, including ciiemistry as 
one of its principal subjects, should form not the 
least important part of the equipment for liis work 
of any artisan who is to excel in his employment in 
intelligence and skill 

111 connection with this article should be read flio 
article Atojuc Theouy, wJuch h to a pertain ex¬ 
tent supplemeiitavy to this. ANIMAL Chemistry 
and Vegetable Ciiemistby are separately treated, 
The reader is also referred to the description of 
eacli element under its name, to those of the acids 
under their names, and to the followhigos amongst 
tlio most important of the largo mnnber of 
clieinical avtic/ea throughout this work : 

Aeltls. Bases. Glycerine. Oxides. 

Alciiliol. mcncliing Isumerlsin. Salts. . 

AllcBllea, PowiJer. Isoniorphlam. Soap. 

Alknlokls. IHatiilntlon. Liino. Stari^Fi, 

Allotropy. Elements. iletals. Siignra 

Aimlysis, Etlicrfl. Oils. Synlliesld. 

Aioiimtlc Series. Fata. Organlo Water. 

AtinospUfro. Fonttontatlon. Raillcals, 

For {uttliGr information readers may couBuUi Professor 
Crum Brown’s Ckmiatry (Chambers’s Soieupe Manuals) j 




lri4 A^'D BKTJGGIJ^TS GHEamiTZ 

lioijcoc and Scfiorfcinmer's Trcadse on CViemisii'rf (1S7S- 
; AVatt&’a /iwr(jf(iuic Ck&nmtyiu and Oi'(/anic Ohanis' 
AVilson'a InoTffnuic Chnnistri! (new pd. 1885); Watta’s 
oj Ch^uihfrt; (new ed. 18{>8-7D)j Ladejilxwg'a 
Jlffntlirorin'luth iJerCkonhi Kofij/s Gc^fhh'hiedcrChemie 
(18‘18'471 ; and Entiicickclimfj tier Chemic in dev Eeueren 
Ecit (I87j); Thuiiisoii’a Bhtort/ «/ (1830-31), 

C-11011118(8 and DrHgg:isfs. Up to the poss- 
in{^' Mt (lie Uharumcy Act of 1808 the term chemist 
£LinI was merely a title ilcsciiptivc of 

certain JimncheH of trade, just na ^ tailor and 
clothier,^ or ntiy other such coinliinntion. Any one 
fien so to describe hitnself and to prosecute 
Umt calling' to the best of Im ability, nntouched hy 
any ?i)ccinl le^ialatirm, either regulative or pro- 
feetiVC. The claw?, like the Apothecary (q.v,), waa 
in it:^ heginnings closely allieu to, if indeed at oil 
dbtiiigiiishahle from, that of nicrclianta anil grocere, 
and never fnniieil a distinct guild, and, until the 
Plmrniaceutieal Society was founded, was with¬ 
out poniiancnt oiganifation. And owing to the 
ah'tence in Scotlatiil of the apothecaries, os a class 
dlstiiigaishaljlc from dingglsts, the history of the 
lalter class in that countrj^ does not, at leos^t up to 
the passing of tlic Plianiiacy Act of JS82, correspond 
accurately 'svith that of tlieir Engl^li hretliren. 
The policy these latter pursued for a long period of 
their hlsUuy may )>g described as purely defensive, 
and any organisation they formed waft in response 
to some attack from one of the other orders. As 
early as 1802 such a defensive association was 
lornietl, and fmm l8Pi to 1815 tiugagwl in verv 
active opposition to the hill promoted by the 
‘Associated ApothecariCR.’ One of tlm objects of 
that bill Was to bring the chemists and druggists 
under the control and aiirveillance of a body 
Consisting chielly of apothocarie.s, on which the 
chemist and dniggist was not represented at all. 
The upshot was that the promoters of the bill 
iiitriKluced a clause into the Act of 1815, which it 
Was imdorstood at the time would coiiqdetclv 
exempt the elicmist and dmggisfcfrum the operation 
of the bill. In spite, however, of tUi8 iindcrstaiul- 
ing, w’liich seems to have been respected for twenty- 
six years, the bill was in 1841 made nao of to 
imnisli a chenrist and druggist for prescrihing 
medicine, allhowuh that was a function w-hieh, 
rightly or ivronglv, he had exercised provioiifl to 
1815. In 1841 a bill again threatcneit to subject the 
cLcinist and dniggijit to the control of the apotlie- 
caneft, bub was at length defeated, lb noiv became 
evident, not only that a permanent society to pro¬ 
tect the interests of the crafb was necessary, but 
tliab the only wise policy was to educate and organ- 
isD themselves in such a ivay as would deprive the 
jdiys5cian-4 and ajiotliecaviesbf anv excuse for iiar- 
tlier iiiterference. This led to tho'f on nation of the 
Thariiiaceutieal Hoidety rd Great Hvitaiu, wliich 
Was foundeil in 1841 and incorporated by lioyal 
Charter in 1843. As deeJared in the charter, tlie 
main oliject.s of tlicfociely were tliosc of ‘advancing 
uud phaviimcy and vroinotiug a mriform 
-‘system of eiliicatiiu) of those wlio.shoiildpnietise the 
s-aiiie ; and iilio for the protection of t)ia«e who cacj v 
oil the hui>ines-s of chemists and druggists;’ and to 
cnahlo it to carry these out sufcesyfuTly the aucietv 
ap] join ted prQfessoi:s and exaniiiiers, and aftenvavds 
proceeded to promote a bill in parliament for the 
recognition and prtitection of the titles they pro¬ 
posed to confer cm those who Jiasj^ccl the exaniina- 
tuins. This wan naturally a work of time, and in 
tliii riieanwhilB an hmujrtantact in relation to the 
sale of poisons—viz. the Sale of Arr^euk Act (1831 )— 
was pa’^sed, and drew the attention of govenmient 
to the alrscncoof a dennile class of pci-sous mialified 
hv trninin*' anti education to have tlie custody and 
Bale of pmsjonows substances intrustod to thorn j bo 
that this to spine e.'ctenfc led up to the passing of 

the first Pharmacy Act of 18o‘2. Tiie main lesulfc 
of this act was to create a class of ‘ PhnrinacGuticnl 
ClieiTiists,’alone eiiipoivered to use and exhibit that 
or any equivalent title, and consisting, Isfc, of those 
already members of the .society ; and Silly, of such 
pCTsons as sbouhl paan the exaniinations, us con- 
dLictecj by its two Hoards in England and Scotland, 
The bill, os passed, involved no coinpiilaion on any 
persons to go through these examinations, nor did 
it confer any privilege or monopoly on the pharma- 
cenlical chemist except the exclusive right to that 
title. Tho disnensiiig of medicines and sale of 
poisons w-as still left open to nuy one who clioso to 
engage in iL Kov wtia it till the Act of 18G8 that 
the term cliemist and druggist came to signify a 
siiecinlly qualified person or one poj^sessiiig ex- 
cIuhIvu rights. By that act all persons not in 
bnsine.SH on their OAvn account })rior to 1st 
August 1868, had (except some who for a time 
were allowed to jmss a ‘modified exaininatioii') to 
pa.ss two PreUminaTy and tho Minor Exauriua- 
tion.s, and after that w'ere entitled to have their 
names placed on the ‘llemstcr of Chemists and 
Uriiggists for the United Kingdom;’ and no 
person who was not on that register could legally 
use the title> or (with certain exceptions in favour 
of physicians, apothecaries, veterinary surgeons, 
&c.) Bell or dispense certain poisons speeiJied in 
Rchedule.s to the act. Any person wlsliing to use 
the style ‘Pharmaceutical Cheniisb,’ had to paB.s 
a further examination called the ‘Major,’ and tlnus 
arose the two gj ades in what we may now call, in 
view' of its educational qualification, the profession 
of phaniincy. See Pn.viiMAcr Acts. 

CUciUuLtz> a town of Saxony, is situated at tho 
base of tlie Erzgebirge, and at tlie conHuGnce of the 
nvor Clienuritz with three other streams, 51 miles 
SSE. of Leipzig by rail, and 43 WSW. of Dresden. 

It is the principal inanufaetuTing town of the kiug- 
doni—the ‘Saxon Manchester’ its townsfolk CfOl 
it—its induHtiy con-sisting in weaving cottons, 
woollens, and .silks, and in jirinting calicoes, chiofly 
for Gorin ail cnnsuiiijjtion. It }iuj>plie.s the world 

1 with clieaj) hosiery, and iiiakos mixed fabrics of 
AvooJ, cotton, and jute for tlie markets of Europe 
and America. It has several extensive mac)line- 
factories, lyodiicing locomotives and oilier sLeani- 
engiiifiH, willi iimeliiiiery for llax and wool spinning, 
weaving, and ininiiig industry. Created a free im- 
uevial city early as 1123, GUciunitx Ru^cved much 
during the lliirty Years’ War. IW (1801) 10,835; 
(1861)43,632; (1885) 110,817. 

Gliemilitz, Mabtin, the eminent Lutlieran 

theologian in the second lialf of tlio ICtli conturv, 

Wim born at JTrcwenbrietzeii, in Brandonlmrg, 0th 
Novenilicr Ij> 22. He had a hard struggle wlfcli 
poverty lu hU early years, mwl had repeatedly to 
inten‘upt Ins university studies at Fi’fiiikforfc-on- 
tiiO-Uder and B ifctLMiberg in order to obtain hy 
HChooLteaejimg the means of piirsning them ; hiA 
at length luH prolieiency in a.sbr()logy led to his 
appointed Jihrarfan of tho ducal library at 
Koni^fierg in 1650, and from that time Jiu devoted 
himself entirely to theology. In consequence of 

Ins opposition to the touching of Osiander lie was 
ohlxgcd to leave Kdiiigaljcrg and proceed to Wittcii- 
hei'g (I6ii3), wliore /le delivered lectures on the 
loci commmes of Melanchtlum, which were nub- 
lislicd after liis death as Luci ihcologki (1501). He 
wag appmiiteil a preacher at Brunswick in 1554, and 
siipciintendent;m 15G7, and died there 8th April 
loSy. The chief works of Cliemmlz w’cre \ua 
E.cum/i Coimlii Tndcnltni (4 vols. 1665-73; new 
ed. Berlin, 1862), wliich was tho first tliorough- 
gOing critici^nr of TridcntiiiG dootrino from a Pro¬ 
testant point of view; and Ma share in prepailng 
and seciinng the acceptance of tho ‘ Formula o1 
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Concordtlic next in impovbnnco to that of Jncol> 
Andresi. Hia Corjnw Doctrinw Pruihenmimt writ- 
ten ill conjunction mfcU ildrJiii (1567), liecamo a 
standard work of orthodox Luthoranisni. In liis 
Da (luahm Naturis in Christo (1571) Cliomnitz 
developed the doctiiue of the ‘ubiquity’ of Uhriat 
in a form mediating between Luther and Jlelnucln 
thon. Tn overv other uoint of liis theology he was 
a steadfast follorver of Lutlier. ITi^i Life lias been 
wiitten by Pressel (1862), Lontz (18C0), and Pinch- 
fold (180/). 

CliciliiiUzia) ^ a large gonna of gaateitipod 
molluscs, nniiied in honour of a Gemnn concholo- 
gist of tlic 18th century. They havo a slender, 
elongated, many-wdiorlecf shell, the whoiia striated, 
a simple seini*oval aperture, and n liorny oper- 
culuiii. There are nianv recent species scattered 
all over the world, Ko less than 180 fossil species 
been da^icribed hmn the Lower Silurian up¬ 
wards, but it is probable that difTcrent animals with 
similar shells are included under this one title. 

€110111 OSli* the national god of Moah, called 
m 1 and 2 Kings ^the abomination of the Afoab- 
itea.* The derivation of the name is uncertain, the 
most probable being that of Gesenius, from kdmasTi 
( = /iribhash)^ ‘to tmiujdo under foot,’with 'which 
the Sjn'ian kemilshf ‘nigh tin are,’ is connected. 
Chemo.sli was essentially one with the Moloch or 
Milcmn (‘ king’) of the Ammonites, and both were 
siiiiph' fonns of tlie Caiiaanite Ifaal (q. v.). On the 
‘Moabite Stone’ King Mesha attributes the 
Israelite successes over Moab to the wrath of 
Chomosli, and Moab’s deliveraiico to his n-ssbtaiice. 
Plig wowliip mai’ked hy cruel rites and lascivi¬ 
ous orgies. Meslm’s /h-st-horii son was doubtless 
sacnficcd rus a bimit-oflering to him (2 Kings, iii. 
27). Solomon in bis later yearn consecrated ‘high 
places' {BctinOlh) to Chcmosli in JcniHaloni. 

CliClUUlpO) a town on the West coa.'<t of Corea, 
25 miles hy road WSW. of tlie cajutal, Soul. It is 
one of tlio three treaty ports opened in 1883 to 
foreign commerce, the volume or which has since 
steadily advanced, in spite of tho drawbacks result¬ 
ing from tlic great dilfercnce between hig)i and low 
\vafccr lioio (3,3 feet), and tho want of wliarvea; In 
J886 tlio iiniiorts were mined at §J,6tl4,()00, the 
exports at 5217,000; and in July 1837 the number of 
resident foreign merchants had increased from 182 
in 1883 to 1175, including 811 Japanese, 208 Cliincse, 
5 Amei’icaiia, and 31 EuropeiUis. >Since 1885 it 
lias been connected by telegraph Avith Tientsin, 

€llC11lUlig P4iVlod, name given by Amencau 

S iologists to’ one of the principal divisions of 
evoniau time, 

Gliciinl)') one of tho five vivora wliicli give name 
to the Ihiiijab, rises in tho Kashmir range of the 
Ilimalayas, winds througli the gorges of Jmiiinu, 
and enters BritiKh teriifcory in Bialkot district. It 
absorbs tlie Tavi, fonns thobmiiularybetAVceTi Sial- 
kob and Gujerat districts, and enters Jhang desert, 
Avlierc it runs through a broad ciiltwatetl valley. 
Here its depth vaiies from 10 feet in the dry season 
to 16 feet in the rains j but its course often .shifts. 
It unites with the Jhcluiii at Tim mu, afteiAvaids 
receives the Kavi, and, as tJie Triiimb, ipiris tho 
Sutlej, 00 miles above Mithankot. Its Icngtli is 
755 miles. 

Clicncry, Thomas, journalist and orientnlhit, 
Avas boru in'Barbadoos in 1826, and educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. Hcaa^os called to the bar, but avos 
soon after sent out aa Times coiTcapoiident to Con- 
^bautinople, where he remained during the Crime an 
Avar, Afterwards lie wan constantly employed on 
tho Times atafl' until 1877, Avlien he became its 
editor, a post Avhich he laboriously filled tUl Avithin 
ten days of his death. But this was only one side 


of liis life. As a biiigiilnrly tlioTongh TlcbrcAv and 
Arabic scliolar he had law equals among bis con¬ 
temporaries, and Ills translation of the Arabic 
clnsiiic, the Assemblies of Al Hariri (1867), led to 
liis appointment to a chair of Arabic nt Oxford in 
1808, He was one of the company of Old Testa¬ 
ment revisers, ami besides other works, published 
nil edition of the Machberoth Ithicl (1872), a 
HebreAv veneion of the ^Assemblies.' He died lllh 
February 1331. 

Oliciignlpat. See Chikgalpat. 

Cli^iiicis Marie - Andre, a distinguished 
French poet, ayus horn at Constantinople in 1762. 
He Avas tho third eon of I^ub Chenier, Fi-eiich 
consul-general in that city. His mother aaus a 
Greek lady of remarkahlo beauty and accomplibli- 
mciits. AYliilc quite a child he Avns sent to France j 
and in his thirteentli year he Avas placed at tlie 
College do XavAiTtf, Pfliifi. Partly irom predilec¬ 
tion, and partly through the inlluence of lus mother, 
Greek literature AVfus from the beginning hi.s special 
subject of study. At Iho age of tAA'cnty ho entered 
the army, and served for six mouths in Str^sbiirg 
as aiib-lieutcnant; but disgusted with tho frivolity 
of the inilitaiy life of that day, he returned to 
Paris, and gaA^e hitiisclf up to a aticnuous collide 
of study. To tills period belong two of Ins moat 
famous "idyls, Le Mcndmit and VAveu^h. Hia 
health giving Avav, lie travelled in SAvitzerlaud, 
Italy, and the ArcJiipolago, In 1786 he returned to 
Paris, and began several of iiis most ambitious 
poems, most of wliicli, liOAvever, remained frag¬ 
ments. The most notcAVorthy me Suzanne^ L’Z/aca- 
timi^ and /Zcrwn?jS* tlie last being in plan and spirlb 
an imitation of the great poem of Lucretius; for 
Chenier shared flie beliefs of the 18th-century 
plnlosopheiB of France. In 1787 he AA^cnt to Eng¬ 
land as secretary to the French ambassador, but 
aeeins to have found his residence there os uncoil- 
gonial ns Heine did. Hetiiniing to Paris in 1790, ho 
found himaelf in the ferment of the Revolution, 
Up to a ceriaiu point iio gaA^e the moA^ement Ills 
ardent aumiort; but alarmed by Its excesses he 
mortally ofleiuled Itobespicrie by certain denuncia¬ 
tory panqdilets. He avos thrown into the prison of 
Saint Lazare, and after six months was executed 
on the 25th July 1794, jtist three days before the 
close of the Reign of Tenor. 

Chenier liolda in France a somewhat similar posi¬ 
tion to Keats in England. They suggest each 
other also by llieir envly deaths, imd by a certain 
albnity of fjonius. Other pieces of Clidniev that 
deseiwe special mention are La Jeiuic Captive^ Le 
Jeme Mediate, and Versailles. Sainte-Beuve thus 
sums up the claims of Chdnicvt ‘Chenier avos one 
of the great mnsteiB of l^rench poetry during the 
18th centurjs ami our gi'cateat classic in veme 
lloilcau and Raeino.’ Tlie best edifciyii of his 
poems is Joiibert’a (1883). See Sainto-Bciive, 
Critiques ct Poilraits^ tomo ii; and Been de 
Fouquii?ies, Lettres critiques sut Ch^siier (1881).— 
Hig younger brother, JrARiK-J oseph de CnlfiNiEa 
(1761-1811), Avas an ardent repiibUcan, sat in the 
Legislativo Assembly, uml svrote satires and heav^^ 
demainatoiy plays. 

Chenille (Fr., ‘caterpillar’), a thick, velvety- 
looking cord of silk or Avool (and so resembling a 
Avoolly caterpillar), used in ornamental sewing and 
maimfactnred trimmings. 

Cliciioiiccaux^ a fainons French didtcan, 
standing partly on an island in the Clioi’, partly 
on a bndge' Bpanuing the river, near a station ^ 
miles E. oy S. of Toum by rail, It avos com- . 
niouced in 1524 hy tho Oiancellor Thpmns Bbhicr, 
continued by Iliana of Poitiers, and completed'by 
Catliariiio de’ Medici, who richly embellished the 
buUdmg, and surrounded it Avltli a beautiful park 
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It iut^i tile liamh of tlic €imilc«, and after- 

■\vardri of ^ladonie Duiiin, ^vid(>^v^ »f a femucr 
acn^raf^ who licie was visited hy M(nitc.s([uieu, 
ilnliiighroke^ \'(pltaire, ItousiJean, IJiidon, aud 
ctliers. Tho ca«tlc in excel lent jn'osorvafcion; 
it po^rie.'wseii a fine chapel, a tliciibrc, and niemonals 
of its former occnnaids in furniture, pemmnl relics, 
ciphoT'i^, and a colicctimi of pur traits* 

CheilopodlflCCtT, an order of ape talons dicoty* 
leih^iis usually va‘'ariled oh reduced types of Cnry- 
oiilivlIace,'e, and clo^>cIy related to Ainarantliaceio, 
vs’itfi wldcli HouMi inclink tliftui as Oleraccn?. They 
fire lierhaceouH or lialf-slirnhby plants, with simple, 
alternate, exstinulato leaves, and iiiconspicuoUvS 
dowel's, lierniaplinulito or iinisoxnal, usually wind- 
fertilised. Tlicvfl arc alnnit 500 species, mostly 
woofl-Iike, and growing in waste places. They arc 
widely di(fused over the worM, jiarticulavly northern 
Europe and Asia. Eeeb and spinach are among the 
hob known an*l most useful plants of the order, 
hut many others are occasionally nsed as pot-herhs, 
as some species <»f Clionopodiiiin, Orache (q.v',), t^’c. 
The fniit of Strawberry Illlto {lUitim aqif/aftna 
and J5. viryntum)^ a common weed in the south of 
Europe and tlio colder parts of North America, 
has a sweetish, insipid taste, and some resein- 
h lance to a atrawberrv, from tlic colicrciico of 
the llesliy periaiitlm <)f a wdinle head of llow-evs. 
Tiie seed of Qninoa (q.v.) is used for food cus a kind 
of grai n. Some are aroinatie (see CiiEis OPODill M). 
Seine iiihahit salt-nmi'shcs, and abound in soda. 
See Saltwout. 

ChcuopOlUiini, a genus of Chonopodincefc, of 
which some of the conimon avo well known 

by the name of Goosefoot, a^ weeds growing in 
gardens, on Iieapa of rulibisli, and in waste places. 
Tho species are mostly annuals, witli entire or 
toothed lcftve.9, often with a sort of mealy lioari- 
neas, and are widely distributed, or becoming 
naturalised in all cHiiintcs. The leaves of Jiiany 
species are used ns n subf^titute for spinmdi, particu¬ 
larly those of the Good JInrry, Wild Spinach, All- 
gtu^Il, ur English ^klercury houm'-Ihnrinus)^ a 
cdiimion wayside perennial, whidi is still some- 
times cultivated j tho young shoots are also iised 
fljy osjmragiis. C. oitrnnefiht/ii, Mit/ity 
arimiah, common in waste places, are also oxcelleat 
substitutes for spinncli. C. Vuirfiria (Stinking 
Goosefoufc), an aiimuil with iin odour compared to 
that of stale salt fish, growing in waste places, 
especially near the sea, was formerly iii popular 
repute tus an antispasmmliu and eiinuonagogue. 
C. pitrptirHScois (Atriplex) is a bandsomc iinmial 
introduced from China. C, liotnf-iy a native of the 
south of Euvtipe, with pitiiiatilid loaves rcseuibliiig 
those of tho oak, and honco ealleJ JeruHalem Oaki 
is in as an expectorant and ant he I min tic. It is 
agreealdy fragmut. C\ has a strong 

anJiJULtie odour, is n«od in Mexico instead of tea, 
and is oL’Oi'LsifmalJy cultivated in France, an infusion 
of it being deemed U'^efnl in nervous disjcirdnrs. Thci 
closely allied C. (tnihrltjtutdvumt the Worni^ecd 
of the United State?, has a strong and fcomcwliat 
aromatic odmir, and a high reputation as a vemii. 
fngc, due to the prc'^once of an essential oik ^lore 
important than any of the siieeics, us a(fording rt 
principal article td food in the coniitvies of which 
lb is a native, is t,J.iujioa (ij.v.), 

iJhcops (a Grocibcd form of K/tiifn) was a king 
of Memphis in Egypt, helonging to the fourth 
dynasty, famous as the hiiiUIer of the hirge^ifc of tho 
existing pyraTnids. The date usually as-signed to 
liiru is about 3000 n.C. His Buccessnr was Ins 
brother CUephren {Khftfyn)^ who built the next 
largest pyramid. Haa Eoypt, Pyuamids, 

JJhiipstoxY, a river-poift of Moiunouthshire, a 
Buu-porfc to Gloucester, on the right hank of the 


Wye, 24 iinlea from it% inllux to the Severn 
e.Htuary, ami 17 ENE, of Newport. It lies 
between bold cliftb, on a b1o|)g rising from tlio 
river, in the midst of oxquiHito sceiierv. Its 
noble ruLiicd castle, later eliieliy than tlie 12th 
contui 7 , stood two sieges dunng the gieab lie- 
hellion, aud 1ms been held successively by Fitz- 
Osbovues, Clavc«, LUgods, Ilevlicvts, and Somei’ficts. 
The railway crosses tho Wye by llruiiclb tubular 
SLxapeiiaum bridge (1852), GOO feet long, and 50 
above high-Wtater, the pvincipiil span being 300 
feet long. Here occurs tho highest tide in the 
Britisli islands, if not in Eui'opej though the 
ftccouiils of it have been frequently exaggerated. 
In Jauuaiy 1840 it rose 47 feet above low-waler 
mark, but this level, tliongli often approached, is 
not known to have been exceeded. Pop. (1851) 
4295; (1881)3591. 

€llC<lUC Is a money order on a banker, payable 
on dciiuuid. It is really a Jlill of Exchange (ff.v.), 
and is subject tu the pvoviyiona of the Act of 1882, 
wliich con tains special clauses relating to cheques. 
If it is not presented within a reasonable time, the 
drawer is discharged should the banker fail, bub the 
holder can claim afjainet the banker’s e.?tato, Tlio 
banker bears the risk of tlio forg^eiy of the drawer’s 
.signature, but is not responsible for a forged 
indorsement. A cheque is held as pay incut of a 
debt until dishonoured on presentation; it is not 
payable after the drawer s death or \jaukniptcy. 

A crossed cheque is an ordinary cheque witli two 
IvausvoTOe Hues drawn acixiss \b, winch have the 
cHect of making it payable only through a banker. 
MTien a particular bankei’a name ia >Yiifcteu be« 
tween the lines, the cheque is said to be spcckdltj 
crossed, niid is only payable to tlie banker w hose 
mime it heaifi, Avail ting a particular name, or 
with tho W’onls 'S: Co,/it is said to be mieraUij 
crossed, and is pay a) do through any baiiKer. An 
ordinary cheque may bo cimsed eitlier generally 
nr .specially by the holder. Tho cvo.ssing is a 
material pjirt of the cheque, and may not ho 
obliterated or altered, except as provided by the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. 

In the United fitatc.s a clieqiio is not a bill^ of 
exchange, though it has many of its iU'operbies, 
It is not a legal tender, nor i.s it a payment of 
debt till honoured at the bank. It 1ms no days of 
giaee, ami is due only after pre-sentation. The 
bunk is icsponslblc for paying a forged cheque, 
and U liable for wrongfully ilislioiiouring it. 

€lier, a French river, Hewing; 200 milC'S north- 
xvard and north-ivestwavd till it falls into tho 
Imire l)clo^Y Tours. It is navigable fi'om Yierzon. 
—Oheu, to w'hich the river give,s its name, is the 
central denavtiiiGiife <if France, The surface con¬ 
sists of plain and well-M'ooded hills (1600 feet), 
and produces coni, fruits, wine, hemp, (lax, &c. 
The climate is mild and pleasant, except in the 
swaiupy district in the iiortb, wliieli has, how’ever, 
been largely drained in late years. Agriciilturo, 
sheep ami cattle rearing, and bee-keopingq give 
OTnnIoymeiit to many. Tiic liver.s abound in mli, 
and wolves arc still soiiietinic.s seen. Education 
13 baekwavd, nearly two-thiubs of Lho people being 
iiiialde to read or w’rite. Aica, 2770 sq. ni. ; pop. 
(1872) 33iVTJ2; (18S0) 356,349, Bouvges is the 
chi of toAvn. 

ClllYvasco, a Asmlled toAs’n in the pinvinco of 
Ciiiico, North Italy, 37 miios SSE. or Turin by 
luil. Pon. 3341, In the middle ages Chevosco was 
one of tho chief fortresses of North Italy, but 
its works Avcrc destroyed by the French in 1801, 
A peace Avas concluded liera between Louis XIIT. of 
Franco aud the Duke of Sav^oy in 1031, and another 
I betAvecn the Sardinian commisjsionei-a and Napoleon 
ill 179G, 
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CllcrllOlirg', a foibilied seaport town and 
arsenal of France, in the (lepartnicnt of Manchc, 
at tlic lieacl of a deep bay on the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the peninsula of Co ten tin, 70 miles S. 
of tho Isle of and 230 WKW. of Paris. Be- 

g\iu liv Vauban in 1CS7, the liarbonr-works and forfci- 
iicatlons were pushed on hy the great NapolcoTj, 
and were supposed to have been completed in 
185S by Napoleon III. at a total outlay of 200 
null ion fiaiica; hut less than thirty years after, the 
French govonnnent resolved to spend 49 millions 
more (m tlie construction of fresh works hetween 
1883 uiul 1894. The Btapendoua digue or hreak- 
watcr, inclosing a space of nearly 2000 acres, is 
described in the article Bubakwateii. In connec¬ 
tion witJi its fortifjcations, tliis breakwater assniucs 
an imj[jortaiice tliat attaches to no other work of 
the kind in oxistoiico. At the apex of the angle 
formed hy tlie meeting of tlic two branches of the 
dtgiie, there is a centre fort or battery, nieosuring 
609 foot on the inner line of the parwiet, which 
forms a flab semi-eliipse, Tlic circular mrts at the 
extremities of tim breakwater are remarkably Avell 
laced for purposes of defence. Behind live centre 
atfcery there is an elliptical tower* measuring 
225 feet on tho major, and 123 feet on tlie minor 
nxi*:;. The entrances to the iiarbour are round 
tJm end.s of tho digi/ef anfl tlie are further 

defended by the fortilications of the He Pel6e, and 
by the batteries of La Roche Chavaignac and Tort 
Querqueville. A series of coast redoubts, and tlio 
kvgo fortiricationa of Lea Flaniands, du Ibunet, 
Digosvillo, and Nacnueville, arc situated bchhul 
tld.s outer 20 Jie of uofence, *TJie ar^fena),’ say.s 
l)r Bussell, * is inclosed by a contimioua lino of 
bastion and curtain of a very elevated profile, 
defended by outsvorks, wet and dry ditelies, aiut 
by profuse battoiies of the heaviest guns, eitlier 
in casement or m barbeltc, "W^lierever you look, 
you fancy that on tho spot yon occupy are speci¬ 
ally pointed dozens of the dull blacK ej’es from 
their rlLdd lids of stone/ The town itself is 
commanded by La Roule on the lieights behind. 
Tfie coniniercial harbour of Cherbouig consists of 
nil outer harbour, 780 feet in length by 654 
feet wide, and of an inner basin, 1338 feet long 
by 41G feet wide. The gieat inner naval float- 
idgdiiirbcur was inaugurated liy the Emperor 
Na])oleon in 1858, in presence of Queen Victoria. 
Entirely cut out of the solid rock, it is 20 acres in 
area, and is Burrounded by building-siips and capa¬ 
cious grftving-dock>9. Ife h calcnlated that tho 
roads of Oheibourg cannot, on account of the anmll 
depth i>f the [jreator portion, shelter more than 25 
or 30 sail of the line, atid about as many frigates, 
at one time. The commercial port displays little 
activity, the principal exports being c^ga, butter, 
and cattle. Tlio town itself is iiisignilicant, the 
streets beiiig narrow and dirty; the only buihl- 
iijgs of note arc Trinity Chiircli, founded by the 
English about 1450, the hdtel-(1e-viHcj and^ the 
theatre. There are some manufactures of hosiery, 
chemicals, lace, and leatlicr, sugar and salt re¬ 
fineries, sawing and flour mills; but the industrial 
energies o! the great bulk of the population are 
absorbed in the arsenal and dockyarcts, Cherbourg 
is a very a7»cicnt place; ori«jinally Ccesaris Burg unit 
ill tho 11th century it was known under the namo 
of Caritsbw'. In 1758 Cherbourg was taken by 
tlie Eiigllsli, who destroy< k 1 tlie naval and military 
works, and levied a contribution on the town. 
Pop. (1872) 34,785; (1886) 37,013; or 61,774 with 
the Ihvee auburhA of TouvlavUle, Octoville, ftud 
Equeurdrevillc. 

Clicrl)iilicz, the name of an influential family 
at Geneva, which has produced many eniinciifc 
scholam and men of Icttem. Its founder was 
Abraham Cherbulioz, a prosperous bookseller, who 
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left three sons—(1) Andue (1795-1874), professor 
lirgt of Latin, next of Ancient Liteiatiire at tho 
Geneva Academy, author of He if 5roJo5 (1820), and 
an Bsmi aur la Suiire Latinc (1829).—(2 ) Aktoine 
Er.rsKE (1707-1809], an eininciifcpiihlicjsfc j professor 
of Law and Political Economy at Goneya; after¬ 
wards at Paris the redoiilitable antngoniHt, in the 
page.s of the joiimals, of PiDudhon and the soclal- 
islsj died professor ftt Zurich j author of Le la 
Ddmocridie en Same (1843), Jtiudes w' hs Causes 
de la Mis^re (1853), and Frick de la Sckuoc 
&ano»iiV/He (1802).—(3) JOKL (180C-70), who suc¬ 
ceeded to Ills fathev’'s hiisincss, and hecauio well 
known as editor of tho Bemte Critique (1833 cl scq.)t 
and an occasional contributor to tlio Bmie dcs Bern 
Mondes, His book, Lt Lemlmynin dn dernier Jmir 
d'loi Condamni (1820), >vaa a clever burlesque and 
more upon Victor Hugo’s well-known iour-dc'forcc 
on tlio question of cajdtal punishment, wlnle his 
Gcii^vCt scs ImliUdkaiSt sc5 Mccurs^ rC-c. (1867), 
was a solid contiihiition in the hLstoiy of Gie city. 
Of the eisters, two made some reputation : the 
eldest, Madame Tourte-Ciiertjuliez (1793-1803), 
wrote tales and novels, among them Aunctie 
GervaiSf and Le Journal d''Am6lic; and the young- 
cat, Adrienne, bom ir 1804, translated into 
French the tales of Zschokke and II. von KlcisL 
See Rambert’s £crhmfis tialionattix (voJ. i. 

Geneva, 1874). 

Victor Giierbuliez, son of Andrd, waj horn at 
Geneva in 1829, and Btndied there, at Paris, Ronn, 
and llevUn, first umthoinatics* then philology and 
philosophy; after >vhich lie lived in Geneva as a 
tearlier, until his call to Paris in 1804 to join tho 
stall of tlio Ilevue dcs Beux Moudes, Since 1882 ho 
lia.s been a lucmhcr of tho French Academy, Cher- 
bulicy. began his literary career with hooks which 
w'Qio compounds between fiction and criticism. 
In tlie first of these, A proj)os cVmi Vhcmlt Causcries 
AiMniennes (1800 ; 2d cd. under the title, Uu 
Chccal de Phidias, 1804), beauty in art, and cspeci-, 
ally in tho sciilptnrcB of PJiidias, ia djscn£i/jGd in a 
series of conversations hy tlio attendants of a 
French mavqm'sc who ia visiting Atheng; LeFrinca 
Vitale (1804) treats iu a BiiniUr Avay tlio subject 
of Tasso’s madness; Ze Grand OUnvre (1867) con¬ 
tains, w'ith many incongruous eiioiigli diacussioha 
of social and political questions, an aceount of 
the unfortunate attempt of an English baronet to 
grow a wife for liiiusolf. From these tho author 
turned to Avork Avhich really proved Jus poA\’ei’s. 
In 1803 lie piih]i.<4])od Xc Comfe Kostia n strong 
and striking novel, which at onco found its author 
an audience. It was followed by a series of iiovols 
which, ahvavB clever and original, if sometinica 
iiianncicd and ovcr-im'cnlive, have lifted Chor- 
buHez into tho front rank of contemnorar^- Frcncli 
Avritem of fiction. Hia atylc is brilliant and epi- 
giammatic, bis dialogue uatiiral and lively; Avhila 
he is readable from beginning to end, and liia 
sitnations are not only full of interest for the 
niomcnt, but are i-emeinberccl long. Many of liw 
earlier stories take the form of a nanatlve by the 
chief cbaracter, but tboae dillicoltics in developing 
a plot in Rttclv a method wrldcli have been, too great 
for many novelists, M. Chorbuliez lias surmounted 
Avith coil sum mate art. His best novels, besides 
those named already, are: Le Boman d'ltm honnile 
Femnc{\^m),UAvenUire deLadislas Bohhi (1869), 
La Itevanehe de Joseph Noirel (1872), MUa 
Jlotdcnis (1873), Miss (1876), Lc FiaucA de 
Mlh, de Saiiii-Maur’ (1876), Samuel Brohl et C'* 
(1877 )> IMd^e do Jean Tderol (1878), La Fcrme 
du Choguard (1883), and La Vvmiion dn Comte 
G/ikiam (1888). He has published also sovemi 
Yolunics of political studies on Geimany and Spain, 
09 W’dl aa Ilomvics ct Choscs du Temps prisent 
(1883), a series of papers Avlricli appeared in the 
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Hemtt (le^ Deux Monda under the name of *CI. 
Valberb,' See a shuly liy Georj^'e Saiiitslniry in 
the for Fchnihry 1878. 

CllcrillOii, ft seapoifc of Java, on the iiortli 
eooati 12u niiicfi ESE. of Butftvia. Ib lias a con- 
fiiderfthle trarloin coflee, indigo, nnd teak-vorKl, and 
is the lesiflencc of a Dutch governor. Pop. 11,000. 

C!llCrllll0ya> Ot Cl[tUlMOY.V {Anomt chen- 
nolki), the most estcemurl frnifc of Brazil and Pent, 
now common, mid even naturalised in HoniO parts of 
tlie E?usb Indies, aufl other tropical countries of the 
pld Wirhl. It is a fmit of nio.st delicious llnvoiir, 
Honictiinos descrihed as the finost of all fruitH, 
and sometuiios as inCerinr only to the mangostcen. 
Botli iioAvers anrl fruit omit a ])lea;?aiib fragrance, 
Imfc vlien tlie tree is covered with hlossoni tlie 
cdour is nlniosfc overpowering. Tlio fruit varies 
from the size of an orange to 16 Ih. or upwards in 
weight. See Custath^appi.!-;. 

€lievk ask. Tcheukask. 

CUcriiigov, See TcHEIl^^IC^opp. 

ClierolcccSi one of the most civilised of the 
American Indian tiihes, ol the A]Jijalaeldaii stock, 
ami foviueriy the ownei-s of a wide tract of country 
on either side of the southern Appalftcinan Moiiu- 
tainfl. In 1833 the great tnajaiitv <\l the trihe 
wero deported from Georgia to west of the Jlissis- 
sippi hy the government, and now they occupy 
aijoat 51)60 ar[. m. in fciie nortli-enst angle of 
Indian Terri txiry. A few still sm vivo in Kortli 
Carolina. The Cherokeea have a written language 
and a syllalnc alplinhcb of eighty-five clmractem, 
invented in 1826 oy George (hicsH or Sennoyalii a 
iialMrccd. They niirnhcr about 17,000, 

Cliero 0 ts. ^See Ton acco. 

Cherry {Cerasn^), a -suh-genus of Pruiiiis (see 
pLlJi[>, of which the snecies and their cultivated 
varieties ^’iolcl the faniiliar stone-fruit of the same 
name. Tlio most obvious (listinction between the 
cherries and tlio plums or section Prunus proper is 
t?iat in (be former the leave:* are coiuhipJicate, in 
the latter convoluto in hud (see CtfLTiVATl0>'). 
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Cormwou CUeiry; 

fl, bW^dOTll, 

Two fe\veeies are chicily icgavded as the parents of 
the gfir.len ehcrrio.s usually cultivated, P, Aviwit 
and the former'attaining a hohdit of 

4(J or ivd fe«t, tvud having its leaves ami pcduiudes 
dn>oijmg, small austere fmit; the latter 

jiaviji^ erect smooth si lining leaves and a moro 
hucy tnutj hub luiing a mueli smallev t\ee. Ihuh 
liave wiiite flowers in clii'^tci's or nearly' 
iinihcjs and hotli are generally regarded as natives 
KoutUerTv Europe, if imfc also of 

mtiiraliHed. Acconlmg to the reading of 

rlinj, P, Cera&m yva^*, however, iutvoduced by 


Lucullug fi'oin Cerasus in Pontas to grace Ids 
triiiuiph after his victory over Jlitluidale.s; 
Belon, liawcvGv, plnuaihly identified this as hia 
own chervy-htiirGl (seo Laukel). In tlie wild 
state, both are often called geaii (Fr, f/Htfjuc); 
more accuratcl)^ however, this is J\ Av/?oa, The 
latter i« frcmiently planted, not only because it 
is exceedingly oriiainentiil when in flo>ver, hub 
also on accoimb of its value as a timberdrec, 

; being of vapid grovth, with him strong close- 
grained w’ooa, suitable for the purposes of cahiiiet- 
1 makers, burners, and umsical nistvmnenb inakerg. 

' Double varieties of both spccio.s are also grown in 
, our shvuliheries. The cultivated varieties of the 
i eheny are very nuinernus, and difl'ev enusid erahly 
■ in size, colour, and flavour; opinions benco differ 
j senou.'^ly ns to their parentage. The fruit is largely 
oaten fi'esb, and as an ingredient in preserves, Sc, ; 

I the AVoodcutters and cliarcoal-buniers in some 
j parts of Franco make it a principal ingiudient in 
! soups. Decides its use for the dessert and for 
j prosen-cs, the cherry is extensiA^ely used for 
1 making liqueurs (see Khwchwasser and Matia- 
I senior)Cherry Brandy is a limioni' jnado 
I l>y steeping Morcllo clicmes in brandv; whereas 
LirscAicasfter is a spirit distilled from clierrie.s'. In 
some parts of Germany the roads are liinged by 
I avenues of cherry-trees; and tho cherry ripens in 
KorAvay and East Ikitlmia as far north as 03’’ Jut. 
The other species of cherry aro numerous. Some 
species are low or even pr<Astrate shrubs, as 
P, chemteecimusi tlie^ Oiound Cheriy of the south 
of Europe and of Siberia; and P. tlio 

Sand Cheny of North America. The iiaiiio 
cherry is also shared by tJic closely allied Biril- 
eherry (q.v.) and Choke Cheirv- iq,v.), incbuVmg 
the American 'Wild Cherry, famous for its mediciiinl 
bark; the Malmlob (P, Ma/ialdr) of tlie south of 
Europe, famous for the fragrance of its flowers, 
and grown in pots to nmke Byinmotrical luiic- 
stems • the rapolUni ( C. or li capoihm) of AIcxigo 
fljjcl Pern, famed for the fragrance of it^ Mrib; 
and the Laurel-cherry {q.A\). The name cherry 
is also vaguely anil popnlai-ly applic<l in dillcrcn't 
countries to plants of any kind Avhich haiJptii 
to recall the true cheny. esjiecially by the size, 
colour, or taste of their fruit; ajiiong tliese, 
sec BAUiiADOKFi Ciricniiv, Wintkii Ciiejujv, iko. 
Thus the * Native Cherry ’ of Australia is the llesliy 
friufc-stalk of Exoc(n‘ 2 ) 2 (s cupressifomis [Sania^ 
Uiccw), while the Hottentot Cherry is 
Mattrocenia, The ;J3eeeli Cherry^ or ‘BrusJi 
Cheny’ of Australia is Trochoearjia laurtna 
{JijjacritJaccie)^ and so on. 

Clierry-laiircl, See Laurel. 

Clicrso, an island of Illyria, l>cloiigiiig to 
Austria, in the Gulf of Quanicro, 13 miles 88W. of 
FiuiiiG, A bridge unites ib with the adjoining islo 
of LuMin. Area, 127 .sq, iii.; pop, (lygo) 9550 , 
On Its rugged lulls sheep are fed; there are 
large forests, and on the coast, wine, olives, and 
fniitn ftre^ produced. Clicrso, the chief town, ou 
the West side, has a spacious liarboiir, Poj). 4070. 

Chersoii, See Ehersun. 

ClKM'soiie'suS, Dm ancient immo of several 
peninsulas ami promontories in Eiuope, the most 
iiuportani of wdiich are the Crimea (q. v,), O, 2aji^ 
nca; Galliptfli (q.v.), C. Thrncica; and Jutland 
(q.v.j, G, Cunbncd. WJien wo speak of the Cher¬ 
sonese, tho Alai,ay Feninsula is iisimlly meant. 

t’hoi't, or HorXS’Toae, a variety uf nuavtz, 
filways massive, not unlike flint, but more britfclo 
hrcaking with a mjlintery fracture. Ib is comniori 
I in Jimostonea of Palaeozoic ago, bub occurs also in 
Aie.sozilie strata (Jurassic, Cretaceous), sometimes 
forms rocKH, and often contains petrifactions. It 
pfu^sc.^ into coinnion quartz and chalcedony, also 
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into flint fiiiil flinty slate. Its coloui-s are giuy, 
wliito, retl, yellow, ^reon, or flrown. Xlie name 
Clierfc is Bometinies hunted to the finer viivictica, 
and the coarser are called Homstoiie.—The name 
Cliert itj very coiiimnnly given to the siliceous con¬ 
cretions wliicli occur (\& nodules and layew in lime¬ 
stone rocks, much in the same way os Hints in the 
chalk, When these materials exist to such an 
extent as to vender tho limestone useless for eco¬ 
nomical purposes, it Is said to ho *chevty.* 

€UcrtSCy, a town in Survey, near the light 
hank of the Thnniag, here crossed by a weven-areh 
bvidgcj (1785], 21 inilea WSW. of London* It is 
irregularly built, chiefly consisting of two long 
cross-streets, and is siuTouiided hy villas. The 
cliicf trade is in malt and flour. JIaiiy vegetaWea 
are raised for the London market. Cliortsey arose 
in a monastery founded in 666, and refounded in 
204 by Edgar for Benedictine monks. Cliarles 
James Fox lived on St Anne’s Hill, nii abrupt 
elevation about a mile from tho town \ and the 
poet Cowley spent the closing years of his life in 
tfliertsey, in a honso that ia marked with an iiiscriiv 
tion. 1^). of parish (1861) 6589 ; (18S1) 9215, 

Cherub (lleh. k'tnihh), in the plural Chenihvn 
or Chcnibs, is the Hebrew name of a winged 
creature with a human countenance, which in the 
Scriptures is almost filwap represented in con¬ 
nection with Jehovah, and especially na drawing 
liis chariot-throne. In *Scriptui'e the chenihim 
appear to ho quite distinct from the angels, who 
arc Jehovah's messeufferst wliilc the cliGriihim avo 
found wiierc God himself is personally present, 
and arc tlio living bearers of God manifesting 
Innisclf in his glory on the earth. It is possible 
to trace a development both of their form and 
their significance. While they are always con¬ 
ceived as living creatures, their perfectly free 
power of movement seems to suggest a connec¬ 
tion with the thiinder'Clouds which reveal to the 
world the majesty of God, In the ISth Psalm 
it is Said Jehovah 'rode upon a cherub^ and did 
fly; yea, ho flew swiftly upon tlio wings of the 
loind and clsewhei'e the clouds are eallctt tho 
chariot of Jehovah. To tho Hebrew idea of tlie 
choriib (in this aspect of it) is allied the Indian 
conception of the bird Garndn, the «wjft beaver 
of Vialinu, and the swift-winged four-footed bird 
which in ^Eschylus carries Oceanus through the 
ether, as well as the (later) Greek and Roman 
rcpiusciitatioiis f»f the gviflina bearing Apollo or 
Artemis. Accordiim to Sayce, the word is prob¬ 
ably connected witli the Assyrian kirubUy the 
name denoting the winged Imll which guarded 
the house fniiu thc^ entrance of evil spivit.s, and 
at the aamo time with kiirubn^ the ‘circling* bird 
—i.e., according to Franz Dclitzscli, the vulture. 
PJiocnicia tooJe the iiloa from Babylonia, nnd 
tho two cherubs made for Solomon (1 Kings vi. 
23-28) wore wrought by Phoenician artificei'B. 
Ciieruhim are mentioned in the Old Testament 
03 guards of Paradise j a cherub with a flaming 
sword hindered the return of tho expelled hiinmn 
pair. In the Holy of Holies cherubim wrought 
111 embossed metal were renvcBeiitcd above the 
mercy-seat, or covering of the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant, so that they appeared to riso out of it, 
Figmes of chenihim were also wrought into tlic 
liangings of the Holy of lIolie.s. The chenihim 
that appear in the visions of Ezekiel and the 
Revelation of John depart iiiucli from the early 
representations. In Ezekiel they have the body 
of a man, whoso head, besides a Imnian counten¬ 
ance, has also that of a lion, an ox, and an eagle \ 
they are provided with four ^vings, two of which 
servo to ify, while tlio other two cover tho hodyj 
four human hands and arms are under the wings, 


and the whole body, before and behind, and on 
the hands and wings, ns well na the wheels of 
their chariot, is spangled with innumerable eyes. 
In the Revelation, four cherubim, covered with 
eyes, and having six wings, BiiiToiind the throne 
of Jehovah; the fii-st has the face of n lion, the 
second of an ox, the third of a man, and the fourth 
of ail eagle. As the Gospel is a unity, but four¬ 
fold, the four elements of the cljeriib came to he 
divided among the four cvnngelistf?, the human 
countenance being the Bymhol of Matthew, the 
lion of Mark, the ox of Luke, and tho eagle 
of John. Mast Jewish writem and Christian 
Fathers conceived the chenihim oa angels; and 
Dionysius the Areopagite, in Iiis Celestial 
Hierarchg^ makes them a separate claf's in the 
fimt hierarcliy. Most tlieolorjiana also considered 
them as angels, until Michael is showed tliem 
to ho a poetical creation. Herder, in his S^nrit 
of Hehretc Poetry, compared them to tho gTifliiia 
that watch li'casures and other fabulous ligiircs. 
In Chrisliau art they are generally represented 
as sexless figures, with wings from the shouldem, 
the legs also being cither covered by wings, or 
having wings substituted for them. Very often 
they have ahm an aureole round the liead. 

Clieruliliilt iMAUFA Luiai Caulo Zenodio 
Salvatoue, an eminent composer, was born at 
Florence on tho 8fch or tlio 14tli September 1760, 
the tenth of a fainilv of twelve children. Ho began 
to study umsic at the age of six, under his father, 
and at nine was sent to the academy of Dartolommeo 
Felici. Cliiireh works to the mimhor of seventeen 
proceeded from his juvenile pen at this period, 
and were mostly actually performed in Florentine 
chiirclic.'*. Ill 1778 he went to Bologna and studied 
under the famous Sartl for four years, removing 
with Iiiin in 1779 bo Milan \ hero lie was grounded 
in tho old Italian contrapuntal st^de, and also fre¬ 
quently assisted his master in writing minor paita 
of operas. In 17B0 his own first opera, Quinta 
Fabio, was produced at Alessamlria, and for the 
next fouHecn years a succession of draniatic worka 
followed. In 1784 he was invited to London, and 
held the post of composer to the king for one year, 
In 1785 lie visited Paiis, and after anotlier short 
visit to Turin, returned in 1788 to Paris, which 
renmined thenceforth his home. Up to this poriod 
his operas had been in tlie light Neapolitan stylo 
of Paisiello or Ciniarosa; they are now forgotten. 
But after his nriival in Paris a cliango becomes 
gradually apparent, coiUeinporaneously with and 
in tho same direction as tho development of tho 
stylo of Mozart in Figaro and Don Giommi. 
Clieruhiui, however, had no opportunity of hearing 
those workfi nt this time, and advanced quite 
independently on the aamo path. This cliango is 
already distinguishable in liis fli-st Parisian opera, 
Demophoni given in 1788, but is more rlistinctly 
developed volMlohka, which was received in 1791 
rvith astonishment and admiration. Subsequent 
works were Elise (1704), Medte (1797), Les dmx 
JoumHs (or ‘The Water.earner,’ 1800), liia operatic 
masterpiece, iind AyincreoJi {1803}. His lofty 
unbeiidnig ninnnei', however, had excited a pre- 
jiidico against him in the mind of Napoleon. He 
viKited ^’io^na in 1805, and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Haydn, Beethoven, and Hnmniel. Two 
of his operas were produced thero; but the wnr 
between Austria and Napoleon cut short his stay, 
and ho returned to Franco dispirited. In 1808, 
on a casual visit to Belgium, lie entered on a 
third period of musical activity with tho composi¬ 
tion of the first of his great chiircii works, the 
Mnsa in F. In December 1814 Louis XYIlI. made 
him a knight of tlie Legion of Honour. Noxt year 
he paid a short visit to England which left ^ b^' 
effect on Jiis health. Shortly after, ho succCbdw 
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to tliG i>oat of maUrC'ch'ChupcUc to King Loins. 
Tlie liHb of Ills wrirka /min tliis period comprises 
a ISrii&s in C (1816}, and rvcciuieiiis in C and JJ 
(1817 and L83GK all nf liigliest riinK, besides 
niiiiierons otlier chiircli iJieees, nnd six stmg 
quartets* In 1822 lie liccnnic dimstor of tlic Lon- 


«t;ivntoire of Taiis, wliicli his energetic adiiiinis- 
trative talent soon raised to tbe greatness ib stiU 
TiTcseri'Cs. Uis wovlc oji counterpoint aiiu. fngne 
appeared in IH35, niul remains a standard book. 

His ficvere rule over tlic institution contiimed till 
1342, when, after mily a iiioiitira retirement, he 
died on loth iMarch. The univcmal feeling in 
musical Europe at the time was that its faremost 
figure Wiis gone. Though tlie greater part of his 
career was run in Pai'K, and the most fainous 
Fiencli operatic coiuimsers of the early ijart of the 
ceiiturv*, Jhiioldieu, Aubor, Halevy, we,, came 
urulor Ills iiistriiction.s, he lioa not pernianently 
inlluenced the French school; liK music lives and 
preserves a strong hold rather in Oernmny, with 
the musicians of wldch ho luw more atRnity. His 
style has beea aptly called that of ellect, tlie 
ineaiia employed being uiuisiial harnionic and 
orclieatral coinUrmtionH, the agreement of the 
music with tlie dramatic sibiiatioiij and a remark* 
able architectural structure in point of fonii. He 
is always careful, however, to keep within ortlio- 
dox liniita As ah-eady indicated, his operas have 
numerous parallels with tliosc of Alozart; but along 
with tlio lustre and polish of Rkilfullv cut gems, 
they possess also somewhat of tUoir coldness, Ihe 
emotional element is often strong, but is always 
dominated by the intellectual. His artistic ideal 
was a lofty one, and he never tlooped irom it, 
lli-i imifiic coiumaufled high adniirnilon from Beet' 

haven, who even took huii as a model of style in .. ^ . 

coinpoHitiim for tlie voice. His masses and oyer- | j^cniiirccTgreat reputation, especially W his 
lures arc well known, and frenucntly pcrfomi^ in j nufiration for the stone* in 1727 (see Litik 
lliis country, and at least M&Ue and the Deux 


odorata of the oltler Ijotanista), a native of tlvo south 
of Einope and of some parts of Asia, common in 
tlie neii'lihourliootl of liouscs in Britain, although 
prolialily not a true native, is frequontly cultivated 
\M (.leniiaiiy under the name or Amse 

a/iervil. Ill Scotland the plant is popularly called 
il/mv’A. Its smell is considered attractive to men; 
and the inwdes of empty hives arc sonic times 
ruhlicd with its loaves, to induce swarms to enter. 
—The specie.^ of Chivrophylluiii, coarso weeds, are 
also called chervil. ^ 

C'licrivoll, a stream falling into tljo Isis or 

Thainc.s near Oxford (^ ^ ^ 

Chesapeake Bay% in Maryland and Virguiia, 
and dividing the fariiior state 3nto two parts, is the 
largest inlet on tho Atlantic coast of tiio Unitcn 
fttatc.^, being 200 miles long, and from 4 to 40 
broad. Its entrance, 12 miles wide, has on tlie 
jiorth Cape Charles, and on the foutli Cape Hemy, 
both proinontoi'icsbeing in Yirghna. The hay has 
minicrouH arms, which receive many nnvjgaljlo 
i'ivor,s, .Slid] ns tho Susfiuclianiia^on the nortlii the 
Potomac, llappahannocK, and ^ ork on the west, 
and tlio Jni«e.s on the south-west, uidiko the 
shallow pounds towards the south, this network of 
gulfs and estnaiies, w’ith its noble fecaers, ailtmls 
depth of w'ater for ships of any burden, virtually 
caiTving the ocean up to the ■wharves of Baltinioi e 
and" the arsenals of SVashington.—For tlie C7im- 
peakc and Shannon eeadight, see Broke. 

Clie.scldcii, WiLLiAjr, a great singcon and 
anatomist, was born in 1688, at Somerby, near 
]^Iolton-Mowbray, and having in 1711 established 
himself in London as a lecturer on anatomy, was 
next year elected a Fellow of the Iloyal Society. Ho 
w*aa afterward:^ appointed surgeon to St Thomas s, 
Bt George’s, and We.stininster hospitals, where ho 
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jonrnicis have kept a place on tho stage, fbc 
stern manner of the ‘giiin Florentine’flmis ilUis* 
tration in his Htercotyped lejily to all requests in 
connection N\'ith his oliice, ‘ It cannot be done, 
from which, liowever, ho frei^nontly departed ) and 
lie inspired alinostenfclmsin-stic attacliineiit in many 
of his pupils. The antagonism but-sveen him and 
Berlioz, on the otiier liaiid, is strongly brought 
out in the lucTnoim of the latter j and he was 
prejiidic(Ml against IlcLdhoven. See tlie Life of 
L’hcmhini by E. llcllasis (Loud, 1&74>^ and also 
the more recent Life by M. Arthur Fougin, whicli 
appeared first in Le il/tbnfu/rcf (l&R2-83b and goes 
far to vimlicate liim from the repellent asperity 
^vLth which lie lias lieen reproached. 

€licrusef» a German tribe first mentioned liy 
Cicsar, whose exact locality is some what uncertain, 
save til at they tunchdl the Weser and lay north 
of tlic llaiz Forest. They are cliiofly memorable in 
coiiiiectiorj with their great leader Arminhia (q-v.). 

€hcryil {Afiihrisctis Cerc/oUiim), an umbelli¬ 
ferous plant, which has licon loEg cultivated, 
especially on the Continent, as a pot-herb, and 
iifeud in soups and for a garnisli, &:c. in the fiamc 
manner n.s ]^ar^lcv. Tlie leaves have a peculiar, 
Eomewhat sweetish, pleawintly arouiatic smell and 
taste, by Avhich the plant maybe known fi'oiii its 
congener^ vulgar!^ or Scumltic Anthi'iscufit 

a poisonous weed, wlioso leaves have a disagreeable 
fiineli, and which is also distinguished by its liKpid 
fniit. A. aijtvestrJ^ luvs large roots, ftw tlio sake of 
which it is cultivated. The allied Yemis’ Coirib or 
SShejiherd’s l^cedle {ScanFix jiCcleiiA'^ncriif)^ often 
found in coi nliclds, as also S. (urUi’alis of southeri] 
Fhirope, have a Biiiuhir taste and siiicll, and arc 
used in tho same way on the Continent jSweet 
Chervil or ISweet Cicely {Mgn'hiaoiloraia; Scandu 
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'lateral 

operation for the stone' in 1727 (see Lithotomy). 
In 1728 he operated on a young mnii bora bJincl, 
am! the sncces.'.fu] result of the opemtiou did miieli 
to tievelop the theory of Vision (q.^’.). He died at 
Bath, 10th April 1762. His four works included 
Anatomy of the Jhimon liody (1713), long a text¬ 
book oil tho subject in England; and Ostcolo- 
graphidt or Anatomy of the Ihnes (1733), See au 
article in the Asdc 2 ua(l (1886). 

ChCSUaiU« a market-town of BuckiiiKhaiiishirc, 
18 tiiileri FI W. of London. Boji. of parish (1881 ) G502. 

CUcsUlvt^, a inaYifcuue county iu tlic \vcst of 
England, on tlio Welsh border, loiiiidcil N. by 
the river Alersey, separating it from Lancashivc, 
ami paitly also by tlie Irish Bca. Bs gieateat 
length from north to soulli ia 48 miles; greatest 
breadth from cast to west, 32; total area of land and 
water, 1102 sq, m., of which 76 per cent, is iiiuler 
cultivation. The coast-line is confinoil to tlio 
liaiimiei'dieadcd pen insula, called V iiTC-l, ah out 8 
miles broad, between the estuaries of the Mci^cy 
ami Dee. The surface forma an oxteusive nearly 
level plain between the Derbyshire and Welsh 
mountain^} well wooded, and stiulded with small 
lakes or Jiiores. This plain, comprising four- 
li/tiis of tho sinfaco, lests on new red fiaudstono, 
and i.s crossed, near tlio iniddJo, by a tract of high 
ground running.south-west from a promontory ovor- 
hioking tlio jMersey, near the mon th of the Weaver, 
to Beeston Castle rock, 366 feet higlu On the east 
Ijfirder of the county is ii line of new led Baiidstone 
hills. In the cast are large tracts of peat, and much 
of tile county is wot and rushy. Coal-measures 
appear on tho Fiiiitsluro border, and also on the 
borders of ,Sta(Fordshiie and Dorbysliirc. Tho chief 
riveia are the Dee, Mei'sey, and Weaver, wJiicli are 
jiavigaldc. Tho Doe skirts the county on the wc.sb 
for 55 miles, and tho Mersey on the iiortJi for 40 
iiiiles. Tlic "Weaver rises in the east part of tho 
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county, and runs 40 mUcs west-nortli-^veat to 
the Mersey. In addition to its river navigation, 
tho county has an almost nniivalled eystem of 
canals, anil contains the gicatcr nart of the 
^lancheater Ship Canal. It is well interecctcel 
by railways. The chief iiiineml profliicts arc rock- 
salt and coal. The rock-salt, discovered in 1670, 
and mined by gunpowder, is found neartjie Wearer 
and its branches, especially near Northwich (q.v.), 
and at Middle^vich, 'Winsford, and Sandbach. 
Much salt is also made from brine-springs 20 to 40 
yards deep. Coal is worked near Chester and on 
tlic eastevn borders of the county". Lead and copper 
mining is now almost extinct. In almost every 
part of the county freestone, limestone, millfitonc, 
and nioi'l arc found. The climate is moist. The 
soil is mostly a clayey or sandy loam, with marl 
and peat, ami very finiile. The soil and clinmto 
are well fitted for paeturing, and daily-faiwing is 
largely carried on, the county being noted for its 
cheese (see Cheese). About 90,000 cows are kept 
in Ciiesliire, capable of producing aboat 15,000 
tons of cheese. In tiie cattle-plague of 1865-66 
upwards of 70,000 cattle perished, 36,000 of these 
being slaughtered as a preventive measure. Pop. 
(1801) 104,305; (1841) 395,660; (1881) 6^,037. 
There are e.xtensive manufactures in tho principal 
towns, especially Birkenhead, Con«delon, Chester 
(the county town), Crewe, MaccTcsfiehl, Staly* 
bridge, and Stockport. The county is formed into 
eight parliamentary divisions, each returning one 
member, anil incliinca the parliamentary boroughe 
of Birkenhead and Chester, with portions of the 
boroughs of Ash toil-umler-Lyne, Staiybiidge, Stock- 
port, and WaiTingfcoii, It contains 603 civ’ifparishes, 
and is mostly in tho diocese of Cheater. Cheshire 
has some Homan roads, tumuli, barmw.s, remains 
of religious houses, and many old castica and halls. 
Ejgberfc, in 828, added Cheshire to the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom of Mercia. 'William the Conqueror erected 
CliQslnro into a county palatine, under Hugh Lupus, I 
with an independenb parliament and eight barons. | 
Henry Till, subordinated it to the Engmli crown ; 
bub Cheshire did not send representatives to tho 
English parliament till 1549. See Omiemcrs Histovy 
(3 vols. 1819; new ed, 1876), and 
Earwaker’s Emi (1877). 

CllCSllllllt. a large village of Hertfordahlre, 14 
miles N. of London, It is famous for its rose- 
gardens, and is tlie scat of a college, founded in 
1768 by the Countess of Huntingdon (q.v.) at 
Trevecca in Brecknockshire, and removed hither in 
1792. The bnildings were much enlarged in 1868. 
Pop. of pariah (1851) 5579; (1881) 7735. 

Chesll Bank or Beach, a bank of ^Travel 
and shingle extending 16 miles from Bridport 
harbour and Burton Bradstock to Portland. It 
varies in height fmn 20 to 43 feet, and in width 
from 170 to 200 yards. For some part o-f its coin'se 
it liuga the shore, hut the Fleet comes between it 
and the land for nearly 10 miles from Abbotsbiny, 
famous for its swauiieiy, Towards its ivest end the 
bank is composed of sand, grit, and fine gravel, 
bub the materials get gi*adually larger and lai^rcr 
as il is followed eaafcw'ard. " Good autlioiitics 
believe this Ijank wosr formed by the sea as a i 
sliingle beacli in the ordinary w ay, that it fonnerly ! 
touched tho land tliroiigliout its entiro cmirpo, and | 
tliat it has since been separated from the shore, i 
and converted into n bar, by the dcmidatlon of the 
land behind it. (See map at Breakwatek.) 

Clicsiiey, Francis Hawdon, the explorer of the 
Euphrates, was bom in 1789 at Annalong in County 
Pbwn, He ivas gazetted to the Royal Artil¬ 
lery in 1805. Ill 1829 he inspected the route for 
a Suez canal, which he proved to be practicable. 
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ffia fimt exploration of the route to India, by 
w^ay of Syria and the Euphrates, w'as mado in 
1831, and lie made three other voyages with the 
same object. The idea was taken up by goveni- 
meutj wlio made a grant of £20,000 after his 
first expedition, but owin^ to the opposition of 
Riissia it was never bnmght to a practical mue. 
He commanded the artillery at Hong-kong from 
1843 to 1847. In 1850 ho published his E^e^iiioiv 
for ihc Survey of the Hiuers Euphrates ana 
and in 1868 a Nanative of the Euphrates Expedi¬ 
tion. He died at Monine, 30th January 1872. 
General CJiesney^s Life by his wife and daughter, 
edited by Stanley Lane-rciole, wim published in 
1885.—His nephew. Colonel Charles Cornwallis 
Cliesncy (1826-76), was the author of the well- 
known* Waterloo Lecturer (1861), wdiich were 
delivered by him as professor at SandluiRt— 
A younger hrotlier of the latter, General George 
Tomkyns Cliesncy, who was horn in 1830, was 
appointed member of the Council of the VicBmy 
of India in 1880, and is known to bo the author 
of the clever /cw (Vesfmi^ The Battle of DovMng 
(1871), and of a remarkable novel, The FHvede 
Secretary (1881)^ 

Cliesuut* See Chestnut, 

Cliei^S (Fr. ichecs; Ital scacchi; Ger. sehach; 
Hutcb sehaak; LowLat. Imhts scaccorum. Origin¬ 
ally from Peirian shtlK ' a king/ thus literally < the 
game of kings’), a game of skill for two players or 
parties, played with figures or ‘pieces,’ which are 
inovwl on a chequered board. The game has ac- 

S aired a great and unique importance tluougliout 
10 world; mainly, no doiibb, m consequence of its 
extreme dillicnUy. It is the subject of a moat ex¬ 
tensive literature, and its study hag become rather 
that of a science than a recreation. The la^vs 
governing ite play arc identical in all countries. 

History. —^Tlie origin of chess is tjie subject of an 
almost hopeless controversy. It lias been claimed, 
by wrltem and by legends, for Chinn, India, Persia, 
and recently with Bome show of reason, by a Spanish 
ni'chieologist, for E^pt. As a matter of fact, traces 
of the game extend fcayond history, and arefounil 
ainon;^ races so widely diHerent that , any sciptific 
invcabigcition of the matter may now be conHidered 
impossude. The game wns probably introduced 
into Western Europe by tho Arabs, or about the 
time of the Arab invoAion (8tU century); at all 
events it wm known among the cultured cIossct 
before the Crusades (1695). As then playcil, it 
dilTered aoniowhat from niotlein chess amt fioiii the 
game aa played in the East, One of the earliest 
reference to it in literature if? in n work, written 
about 1300, by Jacobus do Cessolis, a preaching 
friar, and ontibled fiber de moribus hominim et 
officiis nohilium super ludo Scuceorum, This work 
seems to Imvo found its ^vay into several European 
coniitries, MS, copies of it existing in various lan¬ 
guages. An English translation from tlie French 
was printed by William Caxtoii in 1474-73 under the 
title of The Game md Playc of the Chemi and wns 
the first, book printed ^vith metal typos in England* 
Modern cheaa—i.e. the game os now played, dates 
from about the middle of the I5th centurj^ A MS. 
discovered in tho iiniveraity library of GSttbiffen and 
dated 1490 is the earliest treatise extant, although 
frequent mention of chess is made by qavUor poets 
and writers, The game found its first home in 
Spain, whoro Vicent (1495) aiicl Luecna (1407) pnV 
lislicd two volumes* now of little value, of games. 
They were Bucceeded in 1510 by Damiano, a 
Portuguese, whoso work, though restricted to a 
few openings, evinces considerablo goniiu?. It was 
plagiarised, most iinsorupulouBly by several later 
writers. Dauiiano was lollowecl by Ruy Lopez; a 
cleric of Safm in Eatremadura, ^Yho as perlmps 
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the 11108 1 valiialile of the earlier masters. His 
wovh, firflb piililisliGcl ab Alcala in 11561, may he 
sail! to have laitl the foimdation of the modem 
theory of play, ami tlio opening which heat's his 
name is that which modern analysis has shown 
to be one of the ponmlest yet imented. Lopez’s 
treatiHo was ronnblishcd in Venice in 1684, and 
frouk this date the game scciuR to have left Spain to 
find a home in Italy. Here ^lionld be mentioned 
Paolo Boi, a nativa of Syracuse, avUo, fintUim no 
w'ortliy opponent in Jiis own country, innde a 
lengthened tour through the then most civilised 
part of Europe. He encoinitcred and defeated 
every niai^t<?r of tiic g«'\me, iiiclnding the hitherto 
inrincihlo Kiiy Lopez. His genius, added to a pre- 
posse.s^ing appearance and a courteous demeanour, 
gained for him general admiration; he was pat- 
runifled |jy CatImvine de' Medici and hy Sehasfcmn, 
king of i'oTtupai, both ni confexTed Vngh 

favours upon liiiii. The early Italian sclinol, wJiich 
extended from alwmt 1550 to lOSO^is identified with 
the names of Polerio (1590) and his followers, 
Salvio, Greco, and otUem. tb may claim to be the 
most versatile and prolific yet founded, some of the 
most ImlHant openings having come down to ns 
from it. At its close, about the time of tlie Tliirtj' 
Years’ War, tlie study of clietis was soinewdiat 
neglected, and there are no writei's of note until 
the middle of the 18th century. At this time, 
howover, two powerful, and to Home extenfc rival, 
Bclioola sprang up—the later Italian, Jed hy Ercole 
del Rio and bL^ commentators, Lolli and iWzlani, 
and tlio Northern school of Philidor. The former 
febill confmed itself to the 54tndy of opemng^^ and 
end-gain as ; the latter turned its attention more to 
tlie iniddlo game, advocating what ia now known 
03 ' play fox position. * Both schools, though opposed 
in tlieory, >vere of the greatest practical henelit to 
students j their work was in a great measure com- 
hined by All^ier, of El tern, in his w'cll-known 
treatise published at Vienna in 1795. 

Begun in 1745 hy fatammui a .Syiiau^ and led so 
owei'fully by rinlidor, the Engh.sh school had, 
nring thi,s period, been steadily gaining strength 
ami importance. SVliters like Sarratt, Cochrane, 
Lewis, and Walkoi* were doing their best to i»opu- 
lai'isQ the game, ami they wiecccded in giving it a 
footing in Britain which it lias never since lost. 
Throughout ucivChem Euronu ita atiuly became 
genGrul; in France, though there were few analyti¬ 
cal writei-s—Alexandre being the only one of import¬ 
ance—sueli pi ay cm as Descliapjielles', Boncourt, and 
He Ja Boiirdoiihfti^ eainod for the Parisian Hcliriol a 
very high roputatjfui; the last-named player \vas 
hy far tho .strongest of lik day. In Germany, tiien 
as now, chief attention w'us giv^en to theory ] there 
were no very brilliant idayer^, but the analytical 
work of Bilguer and Von dcr Lasa still remains 
the standard. England, how'cvcr, continued to 
maintain its siiprcmacy. Some of the greatest 
European players crossed the Channel mid .'settled 
in Loudon, aiirl Howard Stauutow, wlio defeated 
the Ft'Crich chain|doTi, .St Anmiit, enme to he re¬ 
garded as tile leading player in the world Up to 
this time Aiiievioa had produced no player of more 
than loc.al oininenco; hut at the congress jiehl at 
Now York in 1H58, the fn-sfc prize lu the chief 
tourney w as wtm by a youth of twen tv-one, Paul 
Morphy (1837-84), of Ke>v Orleans. I'his player, 
who from the of ten had show n a reiufirkahlo 
aptitude for the game, w admitted lo bo tlie 
p-eatest chG:^.« gimiiis that has yet appeared. After 
Kitj victory in Kew York lie came over to Europe, 
meeting and defeating in turn the strongest players 
of London nnd It muafc always l>e a aniuce 

of regret that the world so soon lo-it his wonderful 
power. After !iis vi^^ib to Europe he abandoned 
tlie game in order to follow his profession, that of 


advocate. He only partially recovered from an 
attack of insanity, and died at the age of forty- 
seven. From this time the history of chess ceflse.s 
to be that of a few celebrated players, and ninst bo 
gathered from the magazines and weekly nows- 
papev coluinufl devoted to it in nearly every civil¬ 
ised country. Public interest in it has of late 
ycare iucrctu^ed with great rapidity, keopiutc pace, 
ifc would seem, with the inogress of intollectiial 
development. In England, wheitJ at one time or 
other iicaxly every great modern player has resided, 
the game has attained a dignity and importance 
altogether beyond that of a mere pastime, and its 
recognition by the state as a means of mental 
training has beeii .seriougly deuiaiulcd. Every 
town and many villages linve at least one club— 
London having upwards of twenty; and such 
centres as Duidin, Glasgow, Liverpool, and iMan- 
chci^tcT, five OY six. ThoYo aye also numcYOua 
county and district associations, holding periodical 
lucctiugs in difleveiit towns in their provinces, and 
olTering jmzos for com petition among their ju em¬ 
bers. The Bi'itisli Chess Association, tha most 
important federation of tliis kind, may fairly claim 
to represent national chess, Having its admin¬ 
istrative centre in Londonj it is goveiTied by a 
committee of the most eminent players through¬ 
out the kingdom, and its masters’ tourjiaineiita 
attract the strongest players from tho Continent 
ami Ain mica- In Geimaiiy, where almost equal 
enthusiaHin for chess prevails, every towm has its 
chib; there nte many state and class associations; 
national tmirnameiits are hold at least once every 
year, and mtcYnatioual toftinamcnts in turn with 
other countries. One significant association is that 
of the university and college chess clubs, which, 
supported hy many of tho professors and more 
advanced studentsi are already beginning to com¬ 
pete with the lay clubs in tlieir respective cities. 
In Fnince there are yet ^w provincial clubs, 
though their mimbev is" now incieasiiig. Paris is 
the centre of a very Htixmg circle of lUayevs, and 
In the C(t/d (la la Jh^f/Cfice [)os 3 esse.s tlie ino.sb cele¬ 
brated chess resort in Europe. TJie French govoiji- 
inent has shown its regard for the game by pro¬ 
viding prizes in more than one national toni nament. 
Among otlrev European countries whoro chess is 
studied, must he mentioned jViistria and Italy. Of 
the former it is sulUcieiit to say that the metro¬ 
politan club can (1888) produce ton jdayoiH (the 
(irdiimry match team) who could probably defeat 
tlic^amo number from any club in tho AvorUl. In 
Italy the game is played in evory town, and tlie 
Italmn Cherw As.sociation holds an annual tonrna- 
mont. In the New M^'orlif, the United States of 
Amorica is, ns in ay be supposed, in advance of 
nil other countries. Besides iiumorons city clubs 
(New Yh>rk alone having nine), there are feix state 
a3sociation.y, and a recently organised federation 
of the university clul>s. In Canada tlie game ims 
gained entrance into the public scliools; there 
ai-Q dubii iu nearly every town, and a national 
association. ^ In Australasia there are state 
associations in Victoria, New Soutli AYales, and 
New Zealand. A national tournament Jma hcon 
held with great succe.-5S, and ifc U probable will 
noiv lake place annually in one or otlier of tho 
chief cities. 

Descnplioii, —^Tiek Boaed.— Che.ss ia played on 
a square hoai'fl divided by intersecting Jine.s uito 
64 squares. To facilitate calculation, every alter¬ 
nate square is black, or of a dark colour. The 
hmnd should he placed so ti)afc each player ha^ a 
white sqiiaro at Jus right-hand corner. 

The aIen.—^' rUevo avc 3^i men -. 16 white, oy 
of light colour, and 10 black, or of dark colour. 
Each player has 8 pieces (one king, ano q^aeen, two 
mok.s 01 castles, two bishops, and two knights) 
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tititl 8 ptaviis, Ttio following diagrinii tepresonts 
tlie board and men properly niTangeJ for play ! 


. 1141 , 


mM. 


ffff 




irssr 




¥M% 


Whitk. 

Fig, 1. 

(iV,i3.—^riiG king and mieeu occupy tlie two 
mifkllo sfiHRrerf, fclio queen wjing on tno square of 
her own colour.) 

Tlie Kin", = K, moves only one si|uam at 
ft time, but in any direction. 

. jl The Queen, = Q, may move ftuy number of 
squares in any direction in a straight 

S The Book 01 * Castle, — B, may move any 
number of .squares, but only in a direction 
parallel to the aides of the board—not 
(liagoually* 

^ The Bishop, := may move any number 
m of squares in a straight lino diagonally. 
(It will be scoii that Dacli bishop remains 
throughout the game on squares of one colour,) ! 

The Knigh b, = Kt( or some times in American 
£jf\ literature, S, from the German Sjtrinfferh 
^—1 moves to the next square but one of 
ft dihbrent colour /ram clmt on wJiieh it rciiCs, Its 
move forms the diagonal of a paiallelograin of tlirce 
squares by two. (The kni*^it is the only piece 
having power to move over an intervening piece.) 
o The Pawn, — P, moves one square forward 
Q only, but captures diagonally. For its first 
^ move, bub not nfterwav<ls, ft pawn may 
move two squares, bub if in doing so it pass an 
opposing pawn, the latter may take it as if it had 
moved olio square only* A pawn which succeeds in 
crossing the hoard must bo exchanged for a queen I 
or any rjlber piece of the same colour, except a King, I 
All pieces, except tlie knight, can move only 
across unoccupied squares, ami all pieces (not the 
pawns) capture in the direction of their moves. 

The. chiect of the gaiuo is to take the oppoiiout’a I 
king, aucl when the king is attacked^ warning muBt 
be given by the call of * check.’ If the king con- 
nob avoid the * checkthat is, if ho cannot escape 
capture by his opponent's noxtinov^c, lie is 'check- 
mate,' and the game is over. The game tlicrcforo 
always stops one move short of the actual capture 
of the king. 


Laws .—^jVltlioiifjli the main niles governing chess 
play are identical throiighnut the world, tlioic are 
several minor nucstions awaiting a general 

_ settlement. A complete code of laws 

(which woulrl necc-ssarily be complex), 
published with approval and aiithonby of 
tliG varbufl national associations, has be- 
come nhnosb a necesnity. Where no pub- 

i iifthed code has been fixed upon, the follow¬ 
ing niav bo enforced without iiijuatiee: 

___ (A^.A—III cases wliero no distinction ia 

implied, the woul ' piece’ is to bo under- 
stood to include pioee iind pawn.) I 

Lots to he drawn for fimfc move, and 
^ after wards tlironghoiit a match or sitting 
each player has the Urst move alternately, 
whatever ho-s been the rc.sulbof the previous 
to™ game. The player having first move Jios a 
right to choice of men. If hoard or pieces 
have been w'rnngly placed at the beginning 
of a game, the mistako may he voctifiecl 
be Pore four moves have been made, bub 
not after. A luecc touched must be moved, 

|f it can bo legally, or unless, before touch* 
ing it, the player say /cff/onicj or words to 
that eifect, (If the piece cannot be legally 
moved, the king must be moved, hut may 
not castle.) if more tJian one piece be 

K touebed, the ndvereaiy may select which is 
to he moved, Au enemy's lAece touched 

_ inimt be taken if it can bo legally j if not, 

- the king must bo moved, hut may notenstle. 

Gloving the king is a penalty enforceable 
by the opponent, who must, liowever, en¬ 
force it before he makes his iie.xt move, A false or 
illegal more, and nil nu>ves marie subsequently, 
must bo revoked, and legal niovea made in their 
stead. No penalty can he enforced if the opponent 
has made a move or touched a piece in reply. If a 
player inovo out of liia tuni, ho must retract the 
move, but nmy be calJetl upon by the opponent to 
play the piece touched on his noxfc move. If ft 
player touoli nioro than one square with a piece, 
lie may not, far that move, play H to any of the 
squares 80 touched, If he touch all the sqitaroa to 
wliich it can bo played, Jze most i?lay it to any 
one of them his opponent chooses. In caatling, 
tl»e king niiwt be moved fiTsb, or both piecea to¬ 
gether. A paw7i advanced to the eightli square 
must be e.xcliftngetl for a piece (not a. king! of 
tlio same colour, and tlie iiiove is not complete 
until ft piece is demanded. It is not necessary 
bo call 'check,' but tlio player neglecting to do so, 
cannot enforce a penalty if his opponent does not 
notice the 'check.’ A player may at any time 
call upon Liii advermry to riiate him witJjin fifty 
moves, and if at the expiration of such fifty inora, 
no capture lias been made, no pawn moved nor 
mate given, a dimv may bo claimed. By.*) tan del's 
may not interfere unless appealed to by a player, | 
nnles-H hoard or men have been wronldy plaocd, 
or unless a folRc or illegal move has been nmde. 

Ill the lust case, however, they have no right to 
interfere until a move has been made in reply. 

Notalion .—^Tho necessity for aomu method of 
record mg moves and games of chess has been re¬ 
cognised from a very early period. It is to bo 
rej^retted that no uni vernal notation has been 
ailoptedj as it is, the systems which are in vngiio 
are all more or lass dependeut upon the language 
of the nation using tfiem. The modern syateing 
of notation arc separable into two classes, winch 
dillcr essentially *► The first, that adopted by 
English and Latin speaking countries (France, 
Italy, Ac.J, has re/ercrico to the pice^. It is 
soinewhafc cumbrous, but is more cfescriptlvo and 
intelligible. The second, adopted by Germany 
and nortlicm Europe, bos ] Gfereiicq mainly to the 
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It 13 more concise anrl exact than tho fii-st 

class. 

Tlo following tliagram 'will explain tiie English 
or Latin eystein of notation : 



•hsfiJ) 

•bs?) 

>Tts X 

•IjsfjM 


h^UN 

Q H9 

Q KtS 

Qll 8 

Q« 

Ka 

KIJ8 

KKt8 

KK3 


sm b 

s n?)' 


sx 

Stl X 


5UN 

QR7 

QKb7 

QD7 

QT j 

K7 

KB7 

KKt7 

KR7 

gut) 

glMt) 

cftb 

sb 

e H 

gffX 

tJ4N X 

EHN 

QB 6 

Q KbO 

QBG 

Q6 

KC 

KD6 

KKtD 

K 110 

fUt) 

MH t) 

^ nt) 

fb 

fyi 

PttX 


f HN 

QHS 

Q Kfc5 

QBS 

Q5 

K5 

KBfi 

K Kt6 

Kllfi 

sub 


9nb 

sb 

sx 

SUN 

S 

SUM 

QIl 4 

QK:t4 

QIU 

Q4 

K4 

K134 

K Kt 4 

KI14 

0« & 

[o^x b 

f>« b 

9b 

OX 

OH N 

OINX 

9« N 

QP.3 

QKta 

QliS 

Q3 

K3 


K Kt3 

KU.3 

41T b 

b 

tab 

lb 

ZH 

ZHN 

1 X 

ZHN 

qua 

Q Kb 2 

1 Qn2 

Q2 

K2 

Kn2 

KKt2 

KR 2 


^V)\b 


8b 

8X 

RUN 


SUN 

QUsq. 

|QKt-sf| 

1 qn^q. 

Qsq. 

K s<i. 

KRsq. 

KKtsii 

KUaq. 


TVIUTB. 

Fig. 2. 

The Bouaros on the iirat Tank are named after the 
pieces Aviiich occupy them at the hcginninj' of the 
^aiuG ) thus (hemnning at the left hand) the hret 
s^piai-e is called tuc queen's rook’s square ^ Q 11 .sq,, 
since it is occupied hy the queen's rook, The 
Bccoiul square is called queen’s knight's equave = 
Q Kt Bq.; the third, queen's bishop’s square = 

B s<i.; the fourth, qiieen’s square - Q sq., and so 
on. l^ho j^uares on tne rank are (^llcd home 
smMi'cs, Tile iUcs are numhered according to tlieir 
(fistance from the iioine square, and take 
the latter's title, Tims the squares in 
front of Uio king's sniinre arc called king's 
second or IC 2, kin'fs thiid = K 3, and ho 
on to K 8. Each playev numbers the 
squares from hiH own side of the hoard, so 
that each square has two names (WJiitc 
K B square is Black K B S, Black (J Hd- 
AVhitc (i II 5, ^Src.), A reference to the 
diagram will make this clear. 

In recording a game, the moves of ^V’hiLc 
and Black pieces are each arranged in 
column, the name of the piece is then 
given, mid the square is indicated to wliicli 
it moves—e,g.: 

AVhiLe. I Black. 

L r to K L 1. V to K 4. 

2. ICt to IC B a. I 2, Kt to il l\ 3. 

3. B to B 4. 1 3. B to B 4, 

4. iJ takes P (ch.). ! 4. K takes B. 

Here tho figures give the niimher of the 
move, and 1 P to K 4 riignilies that 'Wliite 
for \\i< iU'st move pbiyH a pawn to the 
kingV fourth ^qllare. lb is not necessary 
to say whiek iiawn, teiuce only one—i.o, the 
kingV pawn—can bo moved to the king's 
fouitli square, Black then has to play, 
and makes a >^iini\ar move, counting from 
Ills side of the board, For his second move, 

■WJiite plays liis knight to king's bishop’s 
third square, and again it if* not neces.sary 
to sav which knight, v^ince only the king's 
knigiit can m*we to K113. Black’s second 


phould follow these moves with a hoard and men, 
and will see then that AVliitc can only move one of 
ids bishops—i,e. the king’s bishop—and can only 
move it to o/m hislion's fourth square—i.e. queeira 
l)iHhop's fourth, (Tlie queen’s bishop cannot of 
course move at all, until released by the move of 
either the queen’s pawn or queen's l;niglib's pawn,) 
Black’s third move requires no fiiidher explanation. 
White's fourth move, 4 B takes P (ch.), means that 
lus bishop captures one of the enemy’s pawns and 
give.s check. It is not necessary to say whicli 
nauTi, since only one can he captured—i.e. Black’s 
king's bishop's pawn, For liis foui tU move, Black 
has little choice; he must avoid the threat of 
capture, and he does .so hy taking the checking 
piece—i.e. king takes bishop. 

The English notation hi shortened in soma cases oa 
foliow.s, the same moves being recorded in each case: 


Black. 

L P - IC 4. 

2. Kt ^ Q B 3. 

3. B - B 4. 

4. K X B. 

to,* and X signifies 


(«) Wliite. 

1. P - K 4. 

2. Kb K B 3. 

a B - B 4. 

4. B X P (cli.). 

Here the dash - signifies 
‘ takes, * The numbers of Black’s moves are oi nit ted, 
since they cfliTcapond with those of White. 

(6) In some cases the dasli is omitted, and the 
moves recorded simply P K 4, Kt K B 3, B B 4, &c. 

(c) The niove,s are arranged in line, "VYliito's 
move being firab, thus ; 1 P to K 4, P to K 4, 2 Kt 
to KB 3, Kt to QB3, 3B to B4, Bto B4, 4B 
takc.s P (ch.), K takes B. 

(<0 Tile moves are written in the form of a 
fraction, AYliite’s move being tlio numerator, and 
Black's the denominator, ami the nuniher of tlio 
move is denoted by a figure prefixed—o.g 


1. 


P-K4 ^Kt'KB3 


B-B4 . Bx P(cli.) 


P-K4’ B3' "“ B-BP KxB 

\Yc give a diagram of tlie board after the above 
moves have been played; 



AVnm:. 

Fig. 3.—Position after Black's Fourth Move. 

The Gennan notation (known sometimes as 
Philidin’s, from having been used in that master’s 
treatises on ciiesa) consists in denoting the ranks 
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Githihit. jv ill whicli «iic plftyor, afc tlie lie* atiotlier piece. (Of course a nneei\ ia aolccted ii 
•_i- f ejLsoa. tL8 feliQ mosfc vahmole Diecc-) 


ginning, voluntarily sacrifices part of liis force (often 
ft pft'vvn) for the sate of an nltiniate advantage. 
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I'lS- 7.—l>i»co\"ere(l Cheok. 


fTadonhCy an expression necessary lief ore a piece 
or pawn may he toiicjied for tlio pnijinso of adjnst* 
ment'i &c. TUo rule oUierwisa is that a piece or 
pan'll touched imiHfc be moved. 

varions methods of hoginning tlic 
game have keen the subjects of ninch study, and 
ar« m complex as to elude anything like exhanytiyc 
analysis. Openings are chisj^ed as i (a) OutnOilit 


I most cases, os tUo most valuable piece.) 

Stalemate, a position in wJiich tJio king, tbongb 

_ not attacKcd, cannot move without bcinf^ 

subject to capture^ and in which no othci 
move by any other piece or pawn is possible, 
game in tliis case is drawn. 

Time Limit, a condition of modern play 
under which each player is compelled to make 
a certain mimbcr of moves (generally twenty) 
Trr^ in each Jioun The time is recorded by an 
ingenious amingemonti of clocks, one being 
set going when tho oth^r is slopped. 

Liiei’atiire, — Tlic following works on che^s may 
be coamltcd with ddvftutpgo; Per lijstory and Htorn. 
tore. The Hhlor}! of Chess, by I'brbesj Qacllc}}- 

_ stiidien zur Gt'(chkhtc des Scliachspids, by Dr A. 

Van dev Linde (Berlin, I8d0). For laws, &o., Chess 
Pva,ci9, by H. Staunton. Por theory, The Chess 
Player'^s JFIdfidhool', by H. Stfturtoii (1847-ID), Handhuch 
(hi Sehochsiikh, by li/lgtwr and l^oii der Laaa (Lcip, 
1843j 6tli cd. 1880); Ihikrcr (lurch die Schachtheovie, 
by O. Cordol (Jltjrlin, 1888), ?or practice. Cook's Syn opsh; 
Morphy’s Gumca, and iJooA: o/ the London Touvnauicni, 
ISSJ, For problems, The Chess Problem, by Plnnok and 
other.'}. Seo also tho CIicsb maga^sines, 

Clicsf} ar Thokax, in Anatomy, is the part of 


(see above), (b) Ganiev, in wliich the lino of play the body which lies beneath the neck and above 
docs not involve any sac-rihcCj and (c) Defences, the Abdomen (c^.v.), coiivsLituting the uppermost of 
which luivG lefereuce to the line of phiv adopted tho two diviyhms of tlic trunk, or that which 
by the second player. Openings in winch both contains the heart and lungs. The chest is some- 

whal conical in form. Its sides are rounded, but 


by the second nlayer. Openings in winch both contains the heart and lungs. The chest is some- 
players move the king's pawn to king's fourth whal conical in form. Its sides are rounded, but 
Bcpiare for their bvst moves ore avbitraiuv clm^cd iu front and beliiiid they ate llatfceued. The apex, or 
as ' llcgiilar,^ all others ns 'Irregular/ All open- upper end, is truncated, sloping downwards atld 


ings of repute have dibtiiictivo titles, often being forwards; of .small size, it pcrimts of the passage 
iraineil after their inventors or from some country of the gullet, windpipe, certain large veins and 
where ihev are popular, ^iteinitz Gambit, ScateU nerves from the neck into the chest, aiul of certain 


Game, French HefcJice, arc examples. Tho study 

of openings is most dilbcnlt and practically end* end oi the cone sjopcs dowiiward.s aiici hackwards, 
less, and .should not bo begun until the student and is shut iubythcdiaplu'agm-'aUiYgGuiuscuhiY 
has some pYactkal ftctiuuiiitauce'With the gft\uc. partition which projects npwiird.s froiji the huver 
Prohkm, nn imaginary position in which the win- ribs, being conve.'^ to'ward;^ tlie chest, and concai’e 
ning line of j)hiy is artfully concealed, and bus to towfird-s the .abdomen. Jn Uo.sjnration (n. v^) tlio 
be di.-'Corered in'«c<?ejv]ance''wit)/ given conditions. lUaphragm descends l>y its owji imiscular con- 
Black (4 piecesX traction, ivhilc iifc the Gallic time tho ribs 

- - - - - - - -— ~ - *■ '■ —. . - " I are drawn npwurd.s aiul outwards by tlio 

intercostal nmsclo&. 

% ' ,'r The stYiictuves fonuiug tliG walla of the 

'T, ''VrV,V; chest are: (1) TIjc backbone or .spinal 

~;r s eobiifin; (2) hyelve pafi« of ribs; (3; the 

'.' I S sLerniiin or breastbone; (4) the Diaplnagm 

S & ->;/'^ 1 '^ ami (G) the intercostal luuvsctea. 

-Sco J^Jkelkton, Bpinal Column, li’e. 

1 > ' '' 'i Tho contents of the chest arc the lieart, 

{:'/'^V the gimt arteries mid veins, the lungs, the 

,,_ C> ^ .. _ I 'lACji_ ‘lIi ' trachea or windpipe, t Im !)roueIi i or braaclie.'j 

^ 7 ^, trachea, leading to the lungs, tho 

\/1': Ot\ \^ 71 '''-M." '^1 ''' “^^^1 diagns or gullefc, ai j d the t)loraeic duet, 

. ='' 1" —* ;A^ / V/' gouoral torminu.s of the lymphatic sy.stem 

.■ ' <;% ^''.'-'1 of ve^i^els, by whicli the cliytc and lymph 

' <A '''''J are discharged into the blood. For tho 

] orgftii-s of the chest, seethe cut at Anuo- 

y ' ^y' i :' / ^;< importance of these parts 

I'V, C/X y'-'/' ' to life, ami their great liability to deranged 

— 7 ;->, action, reudei'.^ the chest tlio seat of a large 

f 1 /"''7 ' '.'X' \if4.ty) )>'’t^)k)vtiou of the disousoa which aftUct 

r.'.yVy ' ' *;■ X hnnianity, nnd espocinily of those wliieli 

_^ JL. _ / / _!_ end in death; for of the tlirec organs 'vvliicli 

llieliat called the * tripod of life'—^viz. tho 
i.r/'hraiu, heart, and luugs—the chest contains 
<7y '‘^.47% The diseases of the chest depend in 

^ " j .. ^ .some cases on aUovations ui its form, ns 

W iiiTE (o picc('s) White to play ami inute In two ijkjvcs by Itickels (q. V.) and other disen.ses alYecfc- 

Fig. 8.—rioUiiiaby "SV, Skii\knii\n, GiauilBftjnds, Michigaii,D,fc3.A. ing the bones in early childhood or in 
^ ^ youth, as by too tight lacing in girls. 

Queeniuf/ u paxen, the jjroiijotion of a pawm I 'IVhafc are cnmnioiily called eJiesb diseases are 
w’nieU has crossed the board, to tbo pow'er of j mainly those of the lungs and aii*tubes, of whicli 


large arfcenc.s out ot clic cJieat. 1 Jio uroad or lower 
end of the cone slopes dow'liwards and backw^ards, 
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tlie nriiiciiml arc coiisiun[)tioii, pncunumia, plciiriaj*, 
anrt uroncfjitis. These are ti eatcil iii sped al articles: 
and fo]' the diFicases of tJic heart aiwl other or^faiis 
of the chest, see IIkmit, Aorta, CEsopiiagus, 
&c. The Gxaiiimation of the cliest in disease is 
largely conducted hy Auscultation (fj.v.) and 
Percussion (q.v.). Por measureiiiont touiuI the 
chest, see Man. See also Diagnosis. 

CJicst, Military’, is a teclinical luiuic for the 
money and negotiable securities carried -with an 
aviiiy, and intended to defray the current expenses. 
In the Ih'ifcish urniy it is in the charge of n/hce;^ of 
tile Army Pay Department.— Chest at Chatham 
Yvaa the imnio of a fund for maimed and super¬ 
annuated seaniGii, administered at Clmtlmm from 
1590 till 1803, and suhsequently at Greenwich, 
till superseded hy tlio regular naval pension 
system. 

OliestcVj an ancient episcopal city, municipal 
and parliamentary borough, and river'port, tlic 
capital of Cliosliire, on the right hauk of tlic Deo, 
22 miles from the mouth of its estuary, 10 miles 
SE. of Liverpool, and 170 miles NNAV. of London, 
Chester is one of the most picturesque tou’/is in , 
England. It stands on a rocky sandstone hemlib, j 
nml is still surrounded by the entire circuit of its 
ancient iralJs, nearly 2 miles round, 7 nr 8 feet 
tluck, and forming a promenade with paiapets, 
where two persons can Yvalk ahienst. The ancient 
gateYvays have been all rolniilt 'J’he castle, Yvitli , 
the G.'tception of * Ciusaris Tower,’ has heen mnoved, | 
ita site being occupied by harracics anrl county 
buildings. The Deo is crossed by 
two bridges, tlie old picturesque 
bridge of h'cv'cn arches, anfUhe new 
or GroHvciior Bi idge, Yvifch a noble 
single arch of stone 200 feet in 
length (see Bridge, Vol. II. p. I37). 

The tYVo main streets cross each 
other at right angles, and yvcio 
cub out of the rock by the Romans 
4 to 10 feet below the level of the 
lion see. These streets exhibit the 
curious niTaiigcment called tho 
* roYv.s: ’ tho uont parts of their 
second storiesj as far back ns 16 
feet, form a continuous paved 
]>romenade or covered gallery, 
open in /tout, ndiei'e there are 
piliIll’s and steps up from the 
street below, with private houses 
aiioY’e, inferior slums nnd nvire- 
houses below, and tne chief shop-s 
of the town Yvitliiii, There are a 
considcmblo mimlier of the pic- 
tuiesque old timber houses of the 
16th century, niid many of tho 
more modein hniklingrt arc in 
tho same stylo of arcliitecburo. 

Clie.stor Catl'iedral is an irregular massive stxiic- 
tiiro of cruiiihling sands tone, 375 by 200 feet, with 
a massive tower of 127 feet. Tt was formerly 
tho cluivch of the abbey of St Worbnrgh, Yvhicli 
for 650 years Yvas one of the richest in England, 
It became a cathedral church after the dissolution 
of tlie monasteries. It is of various dates from 
Norman to Late Perpendicnlav, its most strik¬ 
ing feature being the line Perpendicular Yviiulow 
of the west front. The building has undergone 
exten-sive restoration under tho direebion of tho 
late Sir Gilherb Scott. A part of StJolmV Church, 
a ruined Nnrinan edifice, lias lately heen restored. 
Ib Yvofl a cathedral church for some years during 
tlie nt!i century, when the See of Cich/ield was 
temporarily transferred to Chester. TJic presonfc 
bishopric of Cliestcr dates from the roiga of Henry 
yilL Oblier public buildings are the toirn hall, 


the OrosY'enor Hotel, the general pcst olHce, the 
free library, and the nuisic-liall. Subarhs of villas 
JiavG recently arisen outside the walln; nnd a public 
park was opened in 1807. On tho oonnnon called 
the Rooileu there is a vaccconrse. The lingo rail¬ 
way station, YVitli a frontage of 1010 feet, is the 
centre of sevoml important mil ways. Chester has 
manufactures of lend, oil, and chemicals, iron- 
foundries, and an iron-sliipbuilding yard. The 
niaking of boots and shoes is an important 
iiidustiy. The navigation of tho Dec has latclv 
been greatly' iiiij)r()vcd. The cbief oxjiorUi me 
cheese, copper, cast-iron, and coal. Pop, (1851) 
27,730; (1871) 35.257; (1881) 30,788; (18S8)ftlK>ut 
38,000. The city is a county in itself. It has 
returned incmbers to parliariicnt ^ince the reign 
of Henry VIII., hut by tiie Distribution of Seats 
Act. 1885, it lost one of its two iiioiiibci’s. 

Chester yvos Deva or Dcmna Ciistf'di an im¬ 
portant Uoiiion htation, and hem yielded many 
Roman rGiimiiia— as masonry, coins, iiiFcriptiom, 
fibula*, altars, a hypocaust, and a statue of Pallas. 
The British naUie Yvas Cuerlcon: C7icstci\ alone or 
in coinnorjition, represents Urn Anglo-Saxon Ceafifer^ 
front the Itonian Casim, After the departure of 
the Roinaiift it yvos held by Britons, Biixaiis, and 
Danes; and in G05 Yvaa lahruttcHy Yvaste by Etli el- 
frith of Nortliumbria. It lernainejl an iiicksiurfi of 
waste walls—occupied at thiiea, as in 801, by a body 
of nmranding Danes, till in 908 it was rebuilt hy 
Etliolred of Mercia; nnd pro.'sperity ca)ne after 
042. Chester was the last place in England that 
lieUl out against Williain the Conqueror ; not till 
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In the Bows, Cliester. 


its capture (1070) Yvas the duke really king of 
England, Hen it Lupun, noplieYV of tlie Conqueror, 
was created Earl of Cliestcr, and until the time of 
Henry III. the Earls of Cjicster had their oYvn 
courts and pavliamenta at Cliester, Yvith eight 
auhfcudatoriea and the suncriora of the great 
religious houses, Chcsliire being then a county 

I ialatinc. Ou the death of John, Earl of Chester, 
denry III. made his elilcRt son Earl of Cliester, 
and siiico that time the titlo has usually been lield 
along Yvitli that of Priuco of "SVales by the eldest nona 
of English soY'oreigns, Llewelyn ravaged Cbestor 
'in 1255, The tYveiity-livofauioiib Chester inysterics 
or religious plays by Handle, a monk (123(1-00), 
were acted ui the chiiieh. After a long arid 
meiuorahle siogc (1643-46), the inliabitants, Yvho 
liold out bravely for the kin^, Yvere atarveil into 
ffiirremler* A projected Eeniau attack on itbe 
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wxU in l.'4ri7 jj.ivur-it Aniijnji; 

f/f < r<prt*'it^, «’tncl ?>tublps. 

■rr)Jsit> MfvUUew 

irf=^7i.ri', ti:i« 'riMl^viI CMiijWfnan*l tlw j^oot 

WMShAH. 

rlieditor* lit’!. it£ lN:'Uwvir<' c*iitiut>\ IVnn\vl. 

*>n Vi mVi> A s\V. ^4. Vlwlv 

I'v T\}]. ’witU n military lai^ie 

?^Hn'lrtiU'Un^ VAT'U. svn-l c<ilt*>a 

‘ftiK'lU'ii i^THplf*. \r- <)ri;rinal|y caHeil 

ii ‘A Aik l^y tU^; Swvtlft-i in Itk.^, arnl 

) tl)« ti^n in Hi*; ntnu*- 1 *ojk i 4631 j 

(IHHin 14-W. -Sot'irit *'fiKsTifiH, a irianufactnrin^' 
5i2)>nrh, liA*! afKiyf. ,'?664 in ih'^p. 

4‘hestor* irik-^u'U Lk>u;fi., l»om 

in ynmnli, f'knin^^^tinct. 3^1 nh -\jtril 1^-1, wa-s a 
ni^«>I'Ap^T jxfitor in an<t in 1^08 paiiio 

tn nri^'!an<Kjv)|.'-rt? hr th<* Ji*‘^i4cn n f 

Mh 76) nM oth»-r ; {fart »kf liis 

rrtpy •»( iJu* Hxf-»nl iiiairif'ulation l>een 

j'nfiter) \ l^itH7 1 , an^'l hii ^Ktiviri'* fr<>ni ifn* ItiMho]! 
of Hep.' poMi'hefl nn^ler llie 

litle Irrfitff'n lfarri*f,fr flJ^'^ri- rh#*r*tpr 

vra.** an fX iK r^f t'iiliinjhia rulK'vs an.l Ti.(M,. f»f 
arwK tV title i>f f olonrl, a 

rpnimiipsene** the tji>n<irary of camp 

to a Pj'JinM Ivaiua it(j\>7r->H’ vhi^^li he had once 
hf'hh tie lUM in LifU-hwi, Mav 1KV2* See 

I h'm V J/* 7'/ /I r < 1 <1K 

dir,><rrf1rl<l| a raiinh'iim} in Derby* 

Wu'ro, (,n Ifip ftoUier rivulet, l*3| mih* SSE. of 
S)ietliel<l hy raib AlbSidnU' Churoli [riretr )3r>0) 
ft Ciirioii^* CFiviked sjurc, 228 feet hj^rh^and 0 feet 
off m i>f?TiK‘nilioiihtT; in Trinity (Mmirii ( Ih 38) i:» 
Iwnfffi (»coT}if»'» SHtephensM^iL (ttlier tniihliniffi are 
the ttr^rn-hah (1837), the Stephenson memoTial 
hall, and the ^Tainmar-M kkiJ rebuilt 

Th^ie i>{ wlk, lajce, 

and inachinfry; ami th^^ nHjjlituMiHuujd i« rich in 
r^\\. Won, an<l ntlier fidneTAl-*. KiimUeyV Cliwtet- 
Ihl'i t/amil 11776) exU^jiiU 46 luilen to'the Trent. 
l*oiK (Kil 1 7JhI 4 118.SII I2,22U 

Clicsterfleld, rifiui* IhijjMi-ii >SriVNiri)rK, 

Km^!* »>k, xlat^.Muan, oran^r, svit, and mm of 
lettem. the cMo^t mn of the third Earl of 
Chf>t»n'iijpM, find \v!l*> v,ra in I>*n-Uui, So,pu*nd>ef 
22, 1004. Hi* .%tuiiie«l at made tlie 

^rand toicr, atid tiat in the House oi (A»uuiifiTi<! ixa 
forSt tlemaiupi in rornHall from 1716 hi 
hf? f^ecanie flarl of rhoterllehl. fn 
IT^l ha v,a^ mfule Um\ Steward of tlie iftJiiscljrjJfl 
TnUf then Ehesterriehl, whri hom a Whiy, Jiiwi 
sfUpp«rrted Walpide^ Imt l>eiTijff oustefl from Imh 
office hecattse he hod ohjVch^l to an oxcUe hill 
intHHiocod hy that minis[er^ he "ciit o\<t to the 
If (»ne of AV^aljTKdes 
>incd the iirini-.ti;v 

^ r\,- .-■ ./'d4, and in 1746 

one id tli.. pnm.ipnl Mvretarn- of ^tute. In 174S ho 
Wii'i <‘;t^apollvd 1,Y iHdtealt!i and (loafiK'-ss Ut retire 
fT<»m pohhe mo. Ho wvi? at ttneUiiio un terms of 
Jiiifmm'v wJ(h Swift, Po^K?, aiM llnliri-jo^^he. 1 iiter 
in hte Uy i»hU'u>Uii- on S,miiu‘l dolm-im ihe vatrow 
iiHi iif* had H-ithhdd till tJ>e publicvitimi of 
Ihe lh<;tw,iury, Iw dni'.v the lexico-Tuidicr 
the inih^^rinnt b whirii will keop hi*> naino in 
reroyitibiun^ wUiW, En^jlUh liteiomre U rL*nd 
l^idLS wntm;r thu ut-lpkiumn 7..://ovv toh\,s\,u 

i"? * ‘I'l"' ? ‘ Tht n'orhi. Jr,- 

ai!-.l 4« -Ji. 1773. TIk- „l.j,,.t ,K tlie 

Viar? to I,trill 1 * 1 -, natuial son, Tliilip, into aji 

ii-a t„-i„ „j ih, «nrNi. 'J|,/ ^ 

kowl i.-e;d i,i -^hiewd arid boliil rdi^errnhut 
their u^diixii: not oj an elevniin^^ nutore. To 
Mime in the woiLl, to e‘*nif»rni to tire iiitniuo code 
or etiquette which tlien lukd laiciety, are the Sda 


! on which ihc writer sets most Btore. The 
I t*xpiw®ion w occft-sioiially coavsc, hufc the AVoi'Ht 
f feature of the Ikki^ w ibc Tnanner in wldcli Chesbev- 
' lielil liandlcfl the topic of j^'alloiitry, a topic to 
which he recurs with a most dwn^ecablQ frequency. 
Ilirt letters w^cre edited by Lord ^lalioii (S vob*’- 
1843-531, See Sftinte'Bcuve’8 Criticcd Essnij oil 
; (En«. tranp. 1870), and TV. % Brown* 

1 iris's llVf (oii{ IVmfom of Lord C/i6f^fei:^e/£f(I874)- 
riiesttrfi old Inlets«- narroxv gulf penetrating 
; Pi the irestAvard freiii tlie N\V, of Hudson Jltiy, 

; ity extreiiiG diiaeusioa^ being 250 and 25 miles. 

' Chestor-Io-Strcct, a. inarketdown in the 
county of DiirliaiiO near the left bank of Uio Wear, 
6 Jiiilch A', of Diirlmni city, The scat of the Bishop 
of llermcia iVom H83 to 005^ it liiis an old collegi¬ 
ate church {rt‘,>tore<l 18G2), uttli a spire 156 feet 
liigh: whilst in the iieighljouvhood arc Lambton, 
Litndey, and liaven.swortli Cavities, t)ie seats of the 
Earh of Ibirlinin, Scarborough, and ItavensAvoi th, 
(.^nal-mine-^ and iioinvorks are numerous. Pop. of 
t^iwii^ihij* (1H51) 2580 ; (1881) CdlO. 

Client unit or Cues nut {Cojstanea]^ which 
nnist ho dearly di^tingiitslied from tlio Iforsc Oiest- 
imt <kseril>ed hclow*, a genus of Cnpiilifcrfo, closely 
Allied to the Beech (PAgiis), and dififcinguidled from 
it by long nmle cfttkiufl, longitudinally set with 
gTon|i:< of ilowei's, ft S-8*ccHed ovary^ and com- 
presstnl roumlcd nuts. The name is derived from 
t)ie tow n of Castniiuiii, In Thcsaaly. The Coininon^ 


intnHHtyod hy that rmnl-itcr^ he ' 
npjwk-irion, and proveil himt^olf ( 
bitler^M liUtiigojjbK lie joim 
foriui'-f hy ihu IVlhnm^ in 1744 , i 



Branchkd, with Cathina, of Common Ghcstiiut 
{Castau€a vafgaris ]: 

, B, fnjft; 6, seed. 

I .SiKUiisti, or Sweet Chestnut ( C. v„/nann ia said to 
I have U-cn first hnmglit from Asia Jliiior, but has 
I ong extended over the south of Emouc, where 
[ It has iMJeume coun.letuly naturalised, and fonua 
. extuisive witotls. It ts an ornninental and stately, 
or, in e.vi)ose<l sitilation.s a very spreadin-r tree, of 
Ss^t wienTut lonRcMty : the iarnous dicJtiiut-treo 
or lotworth 111 Itiijriaiid was known as a boundary- 
tutrk \n reign nf King John j xvhile n yet more 
celebrated tree on Mount EUm ia SAid^tO have 
mciLSured 20-4 feet in ciycumferenec. The timber is 
tillable iiiid Jmrdj and K used in house-biuldinD- 
nir itiftkiug fuiniture, ftud for many cthev puvjiDses! 
IJie tjijiber dcscrihed as cheiitniit in ancient buihl- 
ingfi !fl usmUly, howover, i-enlly oak. The bark ia 
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foi* taiiTilnp, Imt ia worth only about Half the 
price o£ oak-hark. Youny chestnut-trees are much 
pteenied for liop anti aspalier poles. Tho clicstnut 
is therefore hequcnbV grown in England as coppico- 
wood; butf it succeeds well as a tiiubci-treo oven in 
Scotlniul, although it does not geiicmlly lipen its 
fniit. Ill Devonshire, lunvevei\ and in some other 
parts of England, it ia planted as a fruit-ti'ee. It 
succeeds tiiroughout nil tho middle latilndes of 
Gerinatiy, but dislikes a damp foggy atmosphere. 
Itr prcfei^ ft dry light soil, and aucceeds only where 
til ere is a dry subsoil. The nii ta are generally three 
in each husk. They form an iiiinortu-iit imib of the 
food of the poor in the bonth of feiuoiMi.^ing used 
either roasted or boiled, and are ground into iluur, 
and made into ft kind of bread. They contain 15 
per cent, of sugar, and hy nres-sure yield a fer* 
mentable sugary jiiiee. Wien cultivated os a 
fruit-tree It ls generally grafted, by which means 
the better varieties ai'e secured. A variety wit/i 
golden-edged foliage, and another with thin thread¬ 
like divided leaves, are somctiitics cnUivatcil for 
their foliage. Other species also Irear eatable 
fniit^^; those of the American Chestnut {0. ameri’ 
cafta)^ a tree miicli resembling tlie common chest¬ 
nut, and of the Dwarf Che.stmit, or Cliin(|unpiii 
[C. 2)nmila)i a 1 o%y tree, or move generally a shrub 
of 7-8 feet high, arc used in America.—A miinber 
of species are natives of the East. The inlmbit- 
ftiits of tlie mountains of Java eat the fruit of the 
Silvery Chestnut {O. ffrf/entea)^ and the Tungiirnit 
(C. rujif/urrwth boiled bv im^tcd, like the common 
chestnut, Both of these are large trees, the Tun- 
gurnifc reaching a hoiglit of 150 feet. Cloauly akin 
to the true chestnuts is the Californian Chinquapin 
( C((s(anopsis ChrpsophyUa). 

The HoRSE-CHKSTNUr(^'y<;idH^ Hippocastanum) 
is a wholly difjtiiicb Sapindoccoiis tree, supposed to 
have been introduced from Asia about the middle 
or latter half of tlio iQth century; and of which 
the exceptionally magiiiricent fohfigo and blossom, 
I’ftpid growth, stately size, and §cneml effect have 
made it a favourite among arboiiculturists, though 
the fcimher is soft and of little value. It forms 
sineulariy elVcctive avenues: those of Bushy Park 
ftt Hampton Court Palace near I^rondon are well 
known aud largely viaited, imrticularly when in 



Branch, with Blossom, of Horde-ohestnufc 
IIippocdsUuiwn)\ 

n, vertical Bcotlon of single Howcr; h, frijlt; c, a i?iiiglc s€mI, 
Its cont i-«arfcly Tcmovetl, 

Jlo^vev. The palinato leaves and terminal mcemes 
or panicles need no deacription, while the charac- 
tens tic 3-loberl, thick, piickly capsule, wdtli its one 
or two (rarely three fully developed) beautifully 
marked and coloured eeetls, is among the most 
familiar vecoUectious of childish treasure-trove in 
early autumn. Other species and varlofcies have 
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also been inlrotluced, of which jE, wdka is prol> 
ably the Imiulsomest /E. rulictuidut the ao-called 
Scarlet-flowered lioi^e chcHtnut, although sometimes 
described aa a native of North Am erica, is perhaps 
only ft variety of the preceding. The American 
snecica of Aisculus and its practically indistinguiah- 
aide flllj', ft sub-geims Pavia, aro popularly termed 
lliick-eye. None is so beautiful, or at least possesses 
such a comhinalion nf bean tics, as the common 
hoi'sechc.stimtj but P. ccdifortiica, although only 
veacliiiig a lieiglit of 12 to 15 feet, has a sinmilnj 
wealth of fragrant blossom. P. rubrut with its 
many varieties, is the Bed Buck-eye. 

In Queensland the ftccds of C«shfJio-8pcj*}nm>i, a 
Icgnmiiious tree, arc aoinetitncs eaten like chestnuts, 
and so called ; similarly is it at the Gape with the 
seeds of iSrabeJum ntdlatnWi a Proteaceous plant. 
The so-called iftt^cr*elieatimt of Europe is the 
curio us homed nut of Trapa (oidor Halora- 

giaceat), ar(cl is nn article of food in son them 
Europe, China, and Ca.shmcrc. See Thapa, 

Chcrliam, HuMPunEV (1 d 80-1653), a Man¬ 
chester Bietrhaiit <ind clatJi maniifactiirer, founder 
of a bhiecont luispilo-l nutl o£ a p\ihUe library at 
Manchester (q-v,). See liooK-CLuu, 

Chetile, FIexrv, a dramatist and pamphleteer 
of the 15th century, wiw editor of Greene's GwaVs- 
worth of (1592), wrote tliivteen plays of con¬ 
siderable merit, and was navt mitlior of thivty-five 
others, including Jtohm Pood in tw'o parts, Patient 
Griseli The Ifliud JJcgmr of Bethnal Omn^ and 
Jane Shore. lu iIeie.sB PaUadi^ 2'amia (1598) he 
ia mentioned as one of ^the beat for comedy 
amongst us.’ Of his other works, his KincUlari^s 
IJrC(aii€ (1593 ?) and Englanders Mourning Garment 
(1003} are of interest, tliefoniicr na containing nn 
apology undouhtedly intended for Bbakespearo as 
one of those whom (jieene had attacked; the latter, 
a stanm .siippo.sed to he addressed to Shakespeare 
ns * silver-toiiged Mclicert.* Cliottle died about 
1607. 

^lieyaRcr) an honorary title given, especially 
in tliG 18tli century, to younger eons of Ereiicli 
noble families. Brought up in coinparatLvo luxury, 
and left at the death of their fathers almost onfcirely 
unprovided for, theso men generally lived at tJio 
expense of othora, m a sort of avlatocratic paraRitea, 
even when they did not prefer recoui*86 to sueli less 
hoiiouiablo means of livelihood m gavo occasion to 
the synonym for a windier, ckcvalm' d" Industrie, 
III tho plays of the IHtli centuiy the clicvftUer is a 
eoiiHtftut dgure.—Both the Old and Young Protorulcr 
Were called the Chevalier by their partisans. 

Olicvalfer# Micii el, an cnuTienb Trench 
economist, was horn at LiinogeH, January 13, 1806, 
niul was ti'ftinecl as an engineer. At lirst an 
ardent St Sinioniati and busy contrlhiitov to the 
Globe, life abtaclied himself to tho party of Enfan bin, 
niid took an active part in the compilation of the 
famous iiropngftiidisb IJvrc Nommiu After bix 
niontlis'impiiHoiiiuent ill J832, lie Imii thopmdence 
to retiacb all tlmt lie liad written in the ulohe con¬ 
trary to Chi'istianity and against inaniage. Soon 
after he wa^ sent by Thiw to inquire into the 
sy-'^tems of water and Tnllway communication in 
tlie United States, In 1837 he publiAied liis chief 
work, Dcs hd^refs MaUriels en Franee. He was 
made a councillor of state in 1838, and was 
appointed in 1810 to the chair of Political Economy 
i\v tiie Coll^e^ de Erauce. In 1845 Im wius returned 
hy Aveyi'oii to tho Chamber of Deputies, After 
the m olutioii of 1848 he made oiislaughU that were 
never met upon the socialism oi Louis Bltme iu 
Questions de Travailkui's, as well ns in the P&vm 
des Deux Mondcs and the Journal des D^bals^ 
A number of these vigorous and masterly articles 
were collectcid under tho titles, LeHtes s^iiT 
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ftt the Eol>elin^. In 1S26 Jie took his seat in tlie 
Acadenw nf and in 1833 hecaino director 

of ihe ^lu'ioinn of Natural Historj’. One of Jus 
earliest l^^^covcl■ies ''vas that of niaiF'ai me, oloine> 
atiil-teaiiiie in oils and fats. His fitmlics in fatty 
Isv^Uc-^ and his theory of .savonilication have openud 
n[> vast indii-jliios. Ilet>>''eeii tlie years 1828 and 
j iMJt CJifUoiil tshtdied colotiTs, inihUshin^ iiiiportunt 
1 iiieinoii> from time to time. This patriarcly of tlie 
i -cieiUific worlik ‘le doyen dea etuilianis de Franco/ 
as lie loved to he called, kept np his aiudica alinoafc 
ritiirv ) h a ' hn death, April 9, 1889. Jn 1880 the hnndiedtli 
'in i)u' ' uriniversary uf fih IdvLh was celelufttcd with gieafc 
■ onthnsia'=iiii. A medal was struck, and a grand 
lute given at the Museiun in Ids lionoiir, while he 
was pri‘sentcd uilli his hunt hy his colleagncs at 
I If In Acafleniy of Science'^, Chcvreul wius F. li.S. and 
' a roll!manfler of the Legion of Honour, IJefides 
, |♦^l]vel^* and inoinoirs innuiiicmhle in tlio learned 
joiiuifiK, he piihliMied Morks on dyeing (1^31), 
<ni the (ij’tieal cil'cets of siJk stuflrf, on col ours and 
their rtppJicutioii to the indu&tnal ai'ts( 1804), and his- 
hjiies oi ffhcinical feience (18CG) and of tlicoiics of 
matter 11878 J, Ilis iJo lu liaffuaife divinatoirc, dji 
Ftvpiff'/'* r^y'j}hi'f(t€Ut' ct ilcs lyUcs toitnupUcs (1854), 
if* I ho U'.^t iKUik on tlie buhjccts wliich it treats. 

(’IioiroH, ill Architcotiirc, a moulding in tiie 
firm of a j<ut‘ccs‘'ion of cljevrons, otherwise called 
a /ig/iig lufuilding. In general, it is characteristic 



ftT Ziigxfts, Awiwfc?, 

of Xoiiiinii archifceolure, hut is aFo found with the 
npinted aridi, dunng tlie tmnsition pciiod from 
Noritinii to Etuiy EtigH''lu 
C'jriA'm^X, in’ Heraldry, an ordinary formed of 
twn hands jtlined togotlicr at the toj>> and descend¬ 
ing to die extremities of the shield in the form of 



tii;ir]"iii:iuii... an.) v.ix nj.jH.iiili-.l M.Hal jiiofin-.ir 
01 t.ijeiiilj'tiN in cliiirgp I.J the d\eln;; dL'|iai'iiiieiit 


Oicvruii. CliOvroiiGh Per Chevron, 

a pair of compasses. Chcvroiidi a tUjniiiiitivc—half 
the si 2 u—of tJio chevron. 

CiiKvnoN is aFo the name of aV'Sliaijed hand 
of woivtcd In aid or gold lace, wnni on tlie sleeve 
I A' noii-coni missioned oDicer:? of the IJi'itisli army ns 
u badge of rank. Four chevrons indicate a sey. 
geant-nmior or Htalhsergeant, tliree a sergeaiifc, tivo 
« eoiinn’iil, and one a homh/irdier in the artillery, 
a S'ccoiid cnr]>oral in the engineers, and a Iftnce’ 
c^npoml in other liraiiches, Gootl-eoiuhicfc badges 
arc procFfdy siniiliir, hut the jioint in upwards 14 . 
.-stoad i\i flon'fiwaids. ^I'hey arc w<>rn hy non-coni- 
iiiis'^ioiicd olllrcrs below the rank of sergeant, and 
l».y jnivate soldi ms ns wcdl. A .'similar use is made 
ot chevrons in the army of the United >States and 
otJior countries, 

or JIou.sk-peeh {TntgulUhn), a 
faiijilv of small ungulates, fiiternicdiate between 
tine ileer and Jiogs. Tlio family inchulos two 
genera, Tragiilns and Hyoniosclms, often confused 
ivith mu:,k.dcei‘, M'kli wdiicli tliey Imve no special 
coniicc-tion. As to eliaraotei-s it may he noted tlmt 
tnc> have no upper front teeth, but w'ell-developed 
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pohitctl canines, especially in the males; there nro 
four complete toes on each foot; tliere arc no horns 
nor imi^-giands j the stonmeh has no distinct 
manyplies, and thus only three clianihers; the 
placenta is diffuse, Trnguhia is represented by a 
nunibev nf small sjieci^s irom southern and soutli' 
eastern Asia, Malay Archipela'^o, &c.; T, javanniem 
is niucli ciitcii. riyoiiioaclms is rcpresentecl hy a 
single species {11. uquutiafs) from the west coast 
of Africa. It is rawior larger and stouter than 
Tragulus, and has aciuatic Imbits. Tiie family 
dates from the Miocene period. See UkguLiVTes. 

CUcYy Olin.sCi See OTT£nnuiiN. j 

€licivilig'-gum, a preparation tlie use of'which 
has become a Avidespread habit in the United 
State.s. It is HI ado frotn a gnm called Chiclej pro¬ 
duced by a Mexican tree allied to tlic india-mbher 
tree, and limt imported in 1837 xvith a view to its 
cmployinent in india-rubber manufacture, Tlie 
glim 18 sweetenod,^ and may be flavoured with 
peppermint, liquorice, tolu,^ or other llavofuring 
substances, and is now supplied hy automatic boxes 
at railway Btnbiuns and other public jdaceg. 

ClJCycIlJJC# the capital of 'Wyoming teiritory, 
U.S., situated on the eastern slope of the Lnraiiiic 
Mountains, at the hciglibof 6000 feel above the sea. 
lb is an imporbanb station of the Union Pacilic 1 
llailroad at its junction 'with the Denver Pacific and 
Colorado Central railroads, and is 106 inilc-i N. of 
Denver, and 510 miles \Y, nf Omaha. Coal and 
iron are found in its neighbourhood- Cheyenne, 
settled in I8C7, had in 1870 a population of 1450: 
in 18S0, 345G j in 1888, about 8000. 

€IloycilllC I]ldinu8» a warlike hrancli of the 
Alg{inquin stock, originally on the lied Iliver 
of tho North, later on the Cheyenne Iliver in 
'Wyoming, and as far south as the Arkansas, Frojij 
1801 to 1867 tim goveriimenb Imd frequent warn 
and other troubles with them. Tlicy are now 
partially settled in Indlftn Temtory. 

Chcyiic, Geouge, physician, was born in 1071 
at ilcblilick, in Aberdeeiisliiro, and, after studying 
at Edinhurgh under Pitcairn, started a London 
practice in 1702, in which year he 'wns elected a 
Fellow of tliG Iloyal Society. Full liviug made him 
enormously fat (thirty-two stone weight), as well 
Wi aHthuiatic, hut from a strict adherence to a milk 
and vegetable diet he derived so much bo-nefit that 
he rccoijuiieudcLl it in all the later of Jiis dozen 
medical trcatiacs, which inehnlecl A New Theory 
of EcL'crs (1701); Pkilosophical Principles of 
Naturid pclif/ioit (1705); i’AWn?/ of Ilcnfih and 
fonij Life (17*25), and The EnejUsh il/«Wy, a 
Trmtm on Ycrvous Disorders ( 1733 ). GUcyno 
died at Bath, IStli April 1743. 

Olicyiic, Tpomas Kelly, one of the foremost 
Old Teatamfent Boholara in England, xvas bom in 
London, Septeniher 18, 1841, Educated at Mer* 
chant Taylors* School and Worcester College, 
Oxford, he cavrietl oIY among other honours the 
Chancellors medal for tho iSglish oasay, and be¬ 
came Eellow of Balliol College in 1809. He aviis 
veelor of Teudrlug in Essex from 1881 to 1885, when 
he was aimoLiitcd Oriel jjrofc.ssor of tlie lnterpreta> 
tion of Holy .Scripture at Oxford, and Canon of 
ilocUcster. He was a inemhev of the Old Testa- 
lucnb Revision Conipany, and has contributed 
many articles on biblical questions to tlie magazines 
and reviews. A critic of ripe scholai-shi]) and re¬ 
markable clearness in exposition, free from tho 
tendency to rash destructiveness that mars tlie 
xvork of ao many of the host contemporary critics in 
Geman^', iie has done much to advance biblical 
science in England wdtiioiit weakening the real 
buttresses of trio faith. His chief books are Tka 
Prophecies of Imicih (1880; 3d ed. 1835); Exposi^ , 


tion of Jeremak ami lAuncnUitiuus (1883); and 
Pooh of Psalms, or Pmwey of Israel (1888). 

^ €)ll)atl8«[arh is the fsouth-east division of the 
Central Provinces of India, with an area, including 
feudatory .states, of 39,761 sq. m.; pop, (1880} 
4,012,705. It is mainly a vast fertile plateau, and 
has of late become a great centre of tJie Indian 
gi'ain trade, Dongargnon ia the capital- 
CliialiTcra, Gabriello, an Italian post, born 
at Savona, 8tli June 1552. He was educated nt 
Rome under the care of his undo, after wliosc dcntJi 
liQ entered the .seryico of Cardinal Comaro, but was 
obliged to leave it for levcnging liiiti^elf upon a 
Homan iiohlcman who had wronged him. Ho 
inniTifd at fifty, mid after an easy and well-spent 
life, died at eidityJivo, Mtli October 1037. C?liia- 
brera’s poetical faculty blossomed late. Au on- 
thurinstic student of liTeek, he ccfnccived a ^eat 
ndiuimtionof Pindar, and stiovonofc iiiisucces.^fully 
to imitate him. He was not Jess happy in cutohiiig 
thenmf and pleasant s^urit of Anancon; his can- 
zonette being distinguished for tlieir ca^e «'iinl 
elegance, while lus iMkrc Famigliari was the first 
attempt to intvailuce the poetical epiytle into 
Italian litoratuvo. Cliiabrem aIs?o wiote several 
epics, bucolias, and drmnntic ]moAn», Collections 
j of hia lyrics, under the title Iiimc^ >vere puhlLslied 
at Rome in 1716 (3 vols.), at Venice in 1737 <5 
voL,), and at Milan in 1807 (3 vols.). Profixed h 
a naif but interesting fragment of nutobiogmpliy. 

Cliia'lia (aiicicnfc CUtuis), a river of Central Italy, 
originally a tributary of the Tiber, watering the 
pcnectly level VoX di Chiaiifi, which its overflow 
(see Cmr.si) rendered once tlic most pestilential 
distrietof Italy. The bed waa deepened in 1780- 
1816, and in 1823 extensive hydraulic works were 
undertaken /or further iiiiproving tho rivei -coui'se, 
and for leading n northern branch, through canals, 
to the river Arno, n few miles below Arezzo, the 
Boiithern strenin reaclnng the Tibet through the 
Paglia at On'ieto. The doiiblQ strenni is 6Ci niilos 
long, and 4 to 1 mile broad; and tlic district boa 
since beeoino one of tlio most Lmitful in aB Italy. 

Cliiaiiti* an Italian mountain-ranee, in tho 
pro vinca of Siena, clothed with olive and mulberry' 
irees and vines; the mountain gives name to an 
excollent red wino grown hero. 

C/liiaiin.Sf Las, a state of Jlexico, on the Pacific, 
adjoining Guatemala. Largely a pari of tlic table¬ 
land of Central America, it enjoys a delicious 
cliinatfij nnd where tlic navigable Itio Chiapas cuts 
through the middle of the pint can, Die valleys ai'c 
among the most fertile portions of tlie republic, 
although the country is still nlinost everywhere 
clothed with primeval foi^t. Area, 21,275 aq. m.; 
pop, (J882) 205,362, chicfiy aborigines. Capital, 
Bun Cristobal. Near Pnlcrique, one of its towns, 
arc most extensive and wiagniftccnt ruins, 

Clliaraiiioil'tc^ a town of Sicily, 30 miles W. 
of Syracuse, with trade in wine. Pop. 9364. 

OliinTj, a tow'u of Lombardy, 13 miles W. of 
Brescia by rail, with iiinniifactures of silk. At one 
time strongly fortified, it is mcniorahle for the 
victory here of the Austrians, under Prince Eugene, 
ov<3r the Erench and Spaniairls, under Villcroi, 2d 
Scpteni])er 1701. Pop. 5909, 

Cliiar*o.scu'ro (Itnl.), nn artistic term, com¬ 
posed of ^ two Italian words, tire rue of wliioh 
signifies light, the other darkness or .rimdow. But 
chiai'Oseuro Bmiiifiea neitlier light nor shadow'; 
neither is it nueqnately desciihed by saying that 
it is tlio nit of (liapofling of both llie lights and 
shadows in a picture, so longj ag either is regarded 
apart from tho other. It is rather Ihc art of 
rcprescjitijiff light hi shadow and shadow hi lighL 
so that the parts represented in Blmdosv sliall still 
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liRve die ami wanuMi of tliode in 

aT\l LlujftG in light the depth and saftno-'^a of those 
ill shadow. It is not tho making of tlie one die 
F-ohly and grmlually a\vay into tV\e other, hut the 
pri^servatiori of bolii in eomldimtinn, as wo con¬ 
stantly set* it in natuie^ M'heii the light is not the 
mere glare of the sun .stiikinj^ on a particular 
object, nor the shcidow t}ic entire ahseiice of the 
intluoiLce of light. That the skilful treatment of 
clnar-oscitro is n matter of extreme dill lenity is 
plain enough from tfie very small niitnheL' of artists 
who ever uttairi to it. lit ill, it is a Inancli of art 
without the masteO’ of which no painting can he 
siicce^i^fLil ill any depart in ent. It is Ofl imlisjiens- 
abk in poitrait painting as in the highest depart* 
merits Of ideal arts ; and though a just and even ft 
lofty conception of the subject may he distinctly 
indicated by attention to form alone, it is iin- 
pCfF'ihle that its reah>fttion can ever l>c fratisfac- 
totily acooTiiplifhc<t hy any one who has not 
mastered tbiM moqt subtle mode of Imndling colouiu 
The only inodD V>y ^Yhich a knowledge of cluav' 
osniro can be altnined, so ns to apply it to 
practice, is by httidying it as exliihitcd In the 
works of such painters os Titian, Hubens, Item 
brandt, ami Correggio. 

i’lllustoUtCi a variety of the mineral Auda- 
lusite (q.v.). 

^ I'Jlla'Vfirli ft port of Italy, 24 inilci? ESE, of 
Ceooft bv raiJ, with a number of line dm robes and 
palacea, tislieries, and some trade. Pop. 85S2. 

. Clliaveniia, n town of Lombardy, hcantifully 
Kitnated to the iiorth of Lake Como, on tlio way 
to the ypliigen Piisi*. Pop. 2848. 

Cllicai a dye^ituff giving an orange-red enbruv 
to cotton. It w obtained by boiling the leaves of 
a f^pecies nf Bignoma (Jl. rA/ca)» ft climber of the 
banks of tlio CWiqumie and the Onnoco. Tlie 
Use it for painting tlieir bodies, yoe 
BIGNO^'rACE.^:.—f’lnoA, or CuicirA, ia also the 
naine of a kind of beer niado from ^laize (tj-v.). 

, Chiracole, n town of iho ji^tnet of Ganianv 
in thii Madras province, on the Laiignliya lliver, 
t>07 miles KK. of Madras by the Grand Tniiik Itoad. 
For many yoare it was a militavv station, and lias 
a Tepntatinn for nni-lins. Poj). (1881) 1C,355. 

Chicago (pronounced £>/*eA*fiAyij> is i^itwated in 
the north-cfiiit corner of the Btato of Illiimb?, about 
the fork and mouth of the Chicago copjnghL isati in u.s. 
lUver, on the west nbore and near by j. b. Uniiincuit 
^10 bead of Lake Alicliigau, in 41’’ C'^mpany. 

5'2' X, Iftt., and S7“ 35' li>ag, Tlio city covers 

an area of nearly $7 m., or 23,C80 acres, 

anti iH (iivulfcd by ibe river aim its hiaiiclica into 
north, mid we.'it 'Miles/ wdiicli are cuniiectecl 
wiUi each ollter by thirty-tlivee lividgos, and two 
tiitniels for vebiclcH and pas^scjigeivi. Tlic river 
frontage, rounting botli sidt-n, rxleml>i4l miles. 

Johet ami Manpiette visited the place in 1073, 
and a Hide church was oreeted by the latter in the 
following year. At a snbfierpieiit date the IVcncIi, 

III extemlmg their possessions to Orleans, 
biiilt^a/oTt here, wliicli avah afterwards abandoned, 
in 1 1 95 the Indians, who had been veiy trouble- 
soiue, fi^-ced to a treaty whereby tljev, among 
other tnuigs, ceded to tlic government <'one piece 
1 - ^ Bcpiure, at the month of the 

Uiekajo lUycr, omptymg into the south, west end of 
Lake Michigan, where a Sort fonnerlrsteod / and 
near the month of tlie river ‘Fort Dearborn ’ wu.<i 
biiilt in ISU4. Iho history of Ciiieago as a oily 
dates from 1837, Avlieii itAv;i« incoriioratcd, with 1 
impnlatian Avitlim its limits of 4170. Xn 1840 the 
krstoeirsiis was taken, the iuliabitants numbering 

frtiVfni tlie-o figure-s U'ere nearly 

ttebied, the statistics skoiving 12,088. Since that 


time the city has made prodigious fitridca in oxtout 
and in the acquisition of Avealtli. From u small 
tnuling village it has expanded into a great 
metropolis, vaakliig, in the United 8tatG.H, second 
Only to New A'ork. It ia the lal■gc^)fc grain niarket 
in the woilil j nml move hogs av<i killed, and more 
pork, bacon, nml lard shipped, than in nmj from 
any other t\vo cities on tno eontinout, Its vapiil 
groM'th has continued, and the population Wft« in 
1890 returned at 1,086,000. 

The >sitc on Avhicli to J'ear such a city Avas aiiv- 
thing but enticing, the land in place-s being barely 
on a level Avith the lake; but tliorouglifares Aveio 
gradually raised from 8 to 12 feet, and tno surrouml- 
mg lots progressively filled iu. Now Chicago has 
some of the finest streets (laid out Avith mathe¬ 
matical regularity; cf. map) iu all AniBrica, notably 
Michigan ^Vvenno and Drexol Boulevard, and ils 
thovotiglifarea measuie altogetlioi’ Q40 miles, Thera 
are four city railway companies, with 113 miles of 
track; conftiderahle portions of the north and Boubli 
side roads Iwiag woiked by the cable-car syHtem, 



The (lark slinilliig Bliowa the avc,A of the grent lire. 

Among the public buildings of Chicago, nmuy of 
them noted for their arciiitcctural heftuLy, are 
the neAV Board of Trade Iniihling, of granite, Avith 
a tou'or, rising 304 feet from the ntrect level) 
the county court-Iiouflo and city-liall, a fitviicture 
of tMhu'Uuv liiuefttonc aud ^Iiiiuc granite, erected 
at ft Cost; of nearly 000, 000; fcbe e/'imhml cauii 
and couiiby gaol • the United States cuslom-houBO 
and uost-oOice; fchc Art IiistiLiite Ijiulding; tjie 
Dearborn Ohservatory ; iJm Exposition Binlding, 
an iminonBe structure on iha Jake ftwit 
mieiitly used for concerts and oxhiliitions { llie 
Miublie hall with a Boating eapaovty 
of 7j00j 20 thoalres, amt several innsic-halla: 34 
lotm, some palatial in fsize and lu)poinlinents; 
the Cook Comity Hospital, Avith acconijuodaLioii for 

and 25 orphan 

asAimus and other benevolent inRiitutionB. 

Ciiicngo ja also a city of cluircli buiUliiigs, yet it 
contain}? fc\ver elmreli-gohig people iu pronoi'llou 
\iifi tbftii ftny otiior Aiiiericaii oity. 

n il 1 ' ftmusenmuV—theatres, concert 

halls, (lime lllusellm^i, sumnicr gardens, iJvo,—are 
eroAYtled with the AAmrking-classes on Sunday j 
if ‘icason the pleasure. steamovB 

me loaded AVith cxcui-eioniats. AH gimtlay laAve 
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Jiftvo been jcpealed, and fcbe flay is one of gfeneral 
festivity. Of cluircheF! there avo about ^100 of 
all clGnoniinalioiis, many of thorn fine specimens of 
ecdesiasticiil architecture. The educational scheme 
of Chicaffo is excellent. Besides threo high schools, 
there avG ninoty-Iive public schools where, iu 1B67, 
8J-,002 pupils were on rolled, under lo7d teachei-s 
and principals; tlie total cost of tlio system for tho 
year being $2,020,738. There are also a largo iiiiin- 
Dor of medical and conuncrcial colleges, a uiilver- 
sity at Evanston, 12 miles to the nortli, with some 
800 atiulonts, and several religious s6minaiie.s in 
tho city and it-s siihurhs; besides about 180 piivato 
schools of all denominations, with 46,000 pupils 
and over 1000 teachers. Tho public library, with 
138,002 volumes, iu 1888 ranked third in the United 
States; and in that year the Newberry Free Lib¬ 
rary, founded by a legacy of §2,000,000, was in 
course of establishment. Thoro are 16 daily news¬ 
papers |)uhli3lie[l in Chicago, and about 200 maga- 
zinea and periodicals. 

Tho park system is without a parallel in 
America ; it embraces Lincoln Park, on the lake 
shore to tho north, and live others, and is divided 
into three sections, all connected or neai’ly so bv 
inagiiiliccnt boidevards, which, with the park 
dlives, measure 68 iniles.^ Among other open 
spaces arc 20 largo cemeteries, bejinbifiilly laid out, 
besides numerous smaller parks and smiares, and 
three driving parks clo.se to the city. The water- 
8up]dy system is considered to be. the finest of any 
in tho country, with its 640 miles of pipe; a now 
tunnel, capiihlo of funnshiiig 100,000,000 gallons a 
day, and 4 miles ont ifito Lake kJichigan, 

was constructed in 1888. 

The sewciago of the city is empUeil, by a canal 
connecting the Chicago and Illinois rivers, into the 
Mississippi, and thenco to tho Gulf of Mexico; and 
the garbage is disposed of by firo, in a fnmacc 
spcLMally constructed for tho purpose, capable of 
coiisiiimng 160 tons a day. Or tlie large cities of 
tlie country, Chicago is one of the healtuiesti TJio 
lowest death-rate was 16*70 iu 1878, and the 
liigliesb 23'60 in 1882. Tho rate of mortality for 
1887 was 20-27. 

Tlio great Beovobof CJiicago*.s phenomenal giwbh 
is its transportation faciliwes by mil and watci'. 
Fully ono-third of the railroad .system of the United 
States centres there, and, with its branches, com- 
priscs over 66,000 miles of nenimnent way. The 
amount of thvovrgh tommgo for warded vid (jlucago 
lines during 1887 was 3,257,315 tons. But the 
groat u'aterway by Lake Michigan and its connec¬ 
tions ia unquestionably of most iiiiportaiico for tho 
prosperity of the city. In 1887, 11,950 vessels, 
witli n tonnage of 4,328,202, entered, and 12,023, 
witli a fcoiiiiago of 4,421,560, cleared the port. i 
Most of the lakB-vcssels, thougli they are often 
largo and handsome craft, dillcr considerably in 
build and rig from sea-going vas.sds. In 1888 a 
stoamcr from London direct landed her cargo at 
tills city. This was the iiiBt event of the kind, 
although sailing-vo. 9 sels Jind previously cleared 
thence for European ports. 

Soiibli-wcst of the city, and just beyond its limits, 
avo tho Uiuoii Stock-ycu'dft, establialicd iu 1806, tho 
largest Jivo-stnek niarkcfc^ in tho world, occupying 
346 acres of land, and costing upwards of §3,000,000. 
The yard and pons cover 146 acre.s, with acconiinoda- 
tiou for 25,000 head of cattle, 160,000 hoiul of hogs, 
20,000 .sheep, and stabling for 1000 horses. About 
40 miles of railroad track arc owned by tlie com¬ 
pany, and these connect with cverj^ road centering 
in the city. Tlio combined capacity of t)ie pneking- 
liousGs located at the yards is about 60,000 hogs 
per day. Anollier rcmarkablo feature of the 
Uliicagd cattle trade is the ‘dressecl beef’ business j 
and large ordei's for canned meats avo also filled 

Jiciio for the didei'ent European governments. The 
following table shows tho general trade returns for 
1887 r 

nctolpii. ShIpmeALa. 

C.ibtle.2,832,003 71>1,4B3 

Slicep. l.SfJ0.8C2 4J5,OOi 

Dressed liogs. 18,600 140,747 

Live lings. e, 470 , 8 B 2 1,812,001 

Iloirfca. 40,404 

Cured mentsj, tons. 100,834 883,041 

Camied HMiatR, cEuses. 8,Qft7 OWj'iiVI 

Dressed lw3ef, tons. 9,423 300,881 

Dcef, packages. 2,307 128,466 

Hides, tons. 42,403 81,201 

WtJ'Ol, toiiR. 18,104 14,010 

I'ovk, btvnels. 76,165 936,7^0 

Ijird, tons. 42,101 342,410 

Oliecac, Iona. 22,810 20,112 

Blitter, tons. 61,61)0 61,001 

Coal, toiiH.7,072i630, 1,002,024 

I/CadL tows,...... 26,000 

LuinW, ni. 1,600,000 020,417 

Blihlfilo.s, .. 010,440 71,470 

Knit, barrels.1,841,601 1,307,382 

PoUtops, bushels.4,000,000 

Chicago is also tlio leading grain niavkot of the 
world, and has imerpualled facilities for handling, 
storing, and marketing tills produce. There are 

28 elevators, with a carrying capacity of 28,475,000 
bushels, The receipts and shipmentfi of grain, &o. 
for 1887 were as follows r 

Jlecelpta. abfpiTJonUL 

Flour, bnmla. 6,672,327 6,802,608 

Wliciic, buslicln..... 21,411,240 26,860,670 

Corn, buflhclfl. 61,638,217 M,449,(rt»2 

Oftta, busliela. 46,000,277 37,148,221 

Bye, busliels.... 847,000 690,830 

Dai'Icv, biiglicla. 12170,402 7,210,fiSO 

Totnl brcad-stiifl^, bualicTs..... .100,861,026 160,081,800 

Grnas-seeds, tonB....... 30,647 81,2^15 

Fliix-acwl, busliols. 6,440,073 6,285,808 

Across the lake lie tho immense 'piiicrieB* of the 
states of Michigan and ‘Wisconsin, from %vhencG 
tho Cliicago market is mainly siinplicd with lumber, 
the transactions in wliieii exceed those of any othor 
city. Tile estimated stocks on hand in tho yards 
and planing-niUlB at tlie close of 1887 was 
: 686,000,000 fiiet. 

Tho inamifaclures of the city include nearly 
every conceivable variety of production, from 
a clukTe toy to tlie largest steam-engine. Tho 
number of cslablishments for 1887 is given ns 2306; 
capital employed,§113,000,000; employees, 134,015; 
wages paid, §74,607,000, with the value of tho 
whole product estimated at §403,100,500. The 
wliolcaaifl trade of the city is of equally extensive 
proportions, the volume of business for 1887 being 
placed at §449,000,000; the vnlue of imported iner- 
chandisc entered for consumption was $13,146,563, 
and the duties collected thoYCon §4,734,950.07. 
Cliicngo lifts 28 banks, with a total capital of about 
§25,000,000; the bank clearings for 1887 ainoujited 
to §2,969,216,210, Tlio assessed valuation of real 
and personal property in the city for 1887 was 
$161,204,636. ,, , ^ ' 

AYhftt is Icnowii ns tho gi-eat firo, which bioke 
out on Sunday, October 7> 1871» devastated a total 
area, including streota, of nearly SJ sq. ni,; about 
17,4^ buildings -wcYe burned, 08,600 peraons ren¬ 
dered homclesa, and aomc 200 lives sacrificed, the 
total money loss being estimated at §100,000,000. 
As a I'csiJlt of tliis disnster, ivhcn tJiis central por¬ 
tion was rebuilt, brick, iroji, and stone stnicLiires 
wore erected, and stone pavements also were sub- 
atituted for wood. Another eondagrcLtion, on July 
14, 1874, destroyed about $4,000,000 wortli of 
property, including over 600 houses, inosbly framo 
shanties. On the ovoiiing of Maj^ 4, 1886, occurred 
bho ‘'Haymarkot Massacre,'in which eightpoUcc- 
mcn were killed and sixty maimed by fi dynamite 
bomb thrown by an auarcliiat from among a crowd 
of labour ogitatoi's. For this crime four men 'were 
hanged, Noi’eiiiber 11^ 1887j ftncl three obho^'s 
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rceciveil vnrionH terms of iiiiprisonnient. Another 
anfircliii^t plrjfc wfts^ f\etecked in^ JwV t8S8. foce 
AnilrwLH' niatmj of Chicago 1385}. 

CUichn. Hce Stercui^a. 

ClUcllCll^ one of over fifty mined towns in Hie 

Movican \»Tovmc& of Yucatan, a fe^v miles AV$>W, 
of Vftihuiofid, nifli tfre iviiiirtins of an ancient 
Tndlau citv, cniurrwiu^ a vas^t teinyle wifcli haa- 
reliefs-, a i[yraijnLl, UoIikc? containiiiff sculptured 
clmitilieix, 

CJdcliOitcr, ft municipal borough niiil episcopal 
cUy in 17 jniles ENE. of Portsinoutli, 

anrl 23 W, of lirigliton. Ifc atamls on a plain 
between an arm of the sea and the South Downs, 
w'liiclL rise gently on the north. It Is well Wilt, 
and Iifis wide streets. The two main streets cross 
at liglit nTigle,=3, and meet in an cJftli<imte eight- 
sided innrket-crosa {circa 1500). Within tlio auh- 
iirbs the city is surronniled hy an ancienb ynll, 
U mile in circuit, ^vitli emno scmiciiTulfir bastions^ 
and now 0, promenade under the .slmde of elms. 
Tile cathedral, erected in the 12tli and I3tli cen- 
tiirics^ on the Hite of a wooden one fouinlcd U08, 
and burned 1114, measured 4iO by 131 feet, Vritk a 
Spiro 277 feet Iiigh (rebuilt 1865-^, after its fall in 
ISHL), and a debacUeil l>elhtower or canipanUc, 120 
feet, the only b true hire of tlio hind retained by au 
Eiigliph ratlieilral The iiislcs are ilouble—a modo 
of cojistruccinn clf^ewliere seen only in MaTieheater 
Cfltliedml ftiid in some parish churches. The 
choir, lady cliapol, and cloLitors offer in teres ting feat¬ 
ures. TJio biahoi/s palace is supposed to hare been 
erected on the site of a lUnnan villa. , GhlcUeatev 
has fcw’elvo parish chiirchcii, a jnnrJiefc-Iioiise, corn 
exchange, guildhall (formed out of the chapel of the 
Franoifcan monastery), council-house, n theologi¬ 
cal college (1372), and sovcral other educational 
Citahlishment.'*. The chief trade is in ngricnltural 
nrodiicc and livestock, lVf)ol-a tap ling, malting, 
We^vimg, and tanning nTu nlsn curried on. Pop, 
f 13.11) 8062; (1831) 9GJ2, From tho t/mc nf 
E<lvvftrd I. till 1367 Cliiclicstcr returned two 
mernhers, and till 1883 one. The port of Clilcltes¬ 
ter, 2 miles to tho soiitli-wc.-ib of the nitr, is 
till rated on a deep inlet of the^ English Cluiimol, 
nf about 8 Hfjitaro miles, and is connected witli 
Chicho.ster by a canal. Chichester was the Homan 
Hcgnirm^ and lio.'f ft/lhoJcd Iterimti remafuf}—ns a 
n\\>saic pSLveuieut, Ooius, urns, and an inscYiptifin 
of^ the dedication of a temple to Neptune and 
Minerva, Cliichester was taken and partly de¬ 
stroyed in 4J)1 by the Koutli Saxons. Ifc avus i^ooa 
after rebuilt by Cissa, tlieir kingj and cftlled 
Cis.sancea.Htei*, or OKsa's Camp. It ivas for some 
time the capital of the kitigdoni of Su&scx. Tfio 
Bmitb Saxon see wrus removed by Stigand from 
Selisey to Ohielicster towards the nlo.'jcj of the 11 Hi 
century. Arming its bisliojn have been Iteglnald 
Ceernrk, Lancelot Andrews, Jolm Lake, and Simon 
Patrifk. In December I612 the royalists of 
Chichc-ster Huirendcred to the parlianiontaiianH 
after an eight dayrf* .siege, recaiitured the city in 
the December of but \m\ ngaiii to j^niTendor 
to Mailer arnrmtli later after a siego of seventeen 
dftYt^.. Among the jirisancrjj of war was the famom 
CliLlliiigworth, wJifj Avas allowed to die here, and 
lies liiuicd ill tlie catliedmb Sec wfirkn by AVillis 
(18dl|, Stephens (1870), and Kwitiiaoii (1880J. 

'C’blokrt.Ac^ {PoTits or cdflccfpiUus)^ 

a Noith American tituniuse, of sohev bjfiek nud 
gray plumage, and lively active habit Ifc is fond 
of pnie-trees, fectN on insect larvic, has a Imrdy 
cons Hilltion, and remains Hiroiigli the winter. Its 
cheerful hUTvg 13 echoed in on a of Emci'F'On’s poems. 
Sec Titmouhe. 

€IilekrtUomTny, a viver nf Virginia, which 
Ho\v.- 3 within 5 miles of lliehmoinl, and enters the 


James, after a south-easterly course of 90 niiles. 
Fowv battles wm fought near its hanks in Juno 
1S62. 

Cliicknmauga, a tributary of the Temiesseo 
River, rising in (Georgia, and iloAviiig iiorfch-Avesfc 
into Tennessee, in wliicli state tlie Coijfcdovafco 
fVeneml Hingg defeated lteecinn.s iii a hat;tie 
fouglifc on the banks of the stream, Soptember 19 
and 20, 1863. 

CJjiokftree is a name given to tho red, pine, or 
I)ay squirrel See SQUmiiKL. 

Chickasaw, a tribe of Indians, allied to the 
Cborokeey (q.v.), formerJy occiipymg' the uor/'hej’ii 
irnrta of Alabama and Mississippi, but iioav settled 
I III Indian Territory. They number about 0000. 

I Chicken-pox, a contagious febrile disease; 
chielly of children, and bearing soniG rcsoinWanco 
I to a very mild form of Smallpox (q.v.). Chicken- 
pox is (li. 3 tinguished by an eruption of vosicles ov 
^ blebs, wfiicli rarely heconio pustular or yelkm, and 
leave only a very ftlight iiicruBtatioiu which falls 
oil' in a fcAv days, leaving lifefcle or none of tJio 
marking or pitting ^v)n<ih is such ft prominent 
feature in smallpoxi From its vesicular ohavaefcer 
it has leea called the cnjstcd poc/c, It has been 
argued that cliickeii-pox is, hi fact, only smallpox 
inodihed by previous vaccinatioji} but this opiuioii, 
though maintained on good authority, is not 
accepted by most medical men. It is a disoaso 
of little or no dntiger, the fover being often hardly 
perceptible, and never lasting long, 

Chick Pea (Cicei'], a genus of the vetch tribe 
of Legniinnosie. The conwnoii chick pea (C7, 
anctinuui) is an annual, l\ to 2 feet liigli^ of a 
stiff upright habit, covered with glandular hairs, 
until in Hated pods containing a feAv angnlftr and 
AVTinkled peas. It is largely cultivated in southern 
Europe and in many parte of tlio East, and heneo 
occuTs SrcqueTitly also rm a weed in eoiTiheUin* It 
is afso grown in Spaiiisfi America. Lai^^e mian- 
tUloa of the peas are exported from Rriti^h India 
under tlio iinnie of ffiwfh now well known in com¬ 
merce; blit fcJie iiariio oxtomled to atiiev East 
Indian kinds of imise, Tiic jicas arc u^od as fond, 
either boiled or roasted, and are the luo.st common 
parched puhe of the East, Tliey arc a notable 
avtiefo of Spaniiyli and Froaeh cookery j Avhilo their 
importancft in Homan times is evidenced hy the 
pliraae, frlcti ckcriH mptor (Miuyor of roasted 
chick i>cas'), an a ecmveimtional equivalent fov a 
poor follow. Its cuUivatiori extends as far us 
southern Crerniaiiy; but in the climate of Rritain 
it is found too tender to be profitable. The lieibago 
affords fodder, and the seeds are ono of fclio occa¬ 
sional subHfcibutes fur coffee. In siimmor weafchor 
drop.s exude from fcliifi plant, whicli, on drying, 
leave cvystaia of almost imwo oxalic acid. Tlio too 
free and prolonged use of chick pejis ns foo(l is 
heUeved to he liable to becouiG the cause of danger¬ 
ous mill obstinate /oJ’Jns of disease, 

Cjhlckwccd {Htdlaria uicrffa), ono of the most 
common Avecds of gardens and cultivated lields, 
is a specieft of fitjteJjwoit (o.v.). Jt is a /lativo 
of most parts of Europe and of A.sia, appearing 
dining the colder niouths oven on the plains of 
India; an aiunial, Avitli a Avcalc procimibeut stem 
and ovate leUA^es, very variabJo; aonio of the 
smultev vavioties in dry sunny situations soin climes 
pn^^zliiig young bofcanbts from having no petals or 
only Jive or three instead of ten sfcainena; but 
always eliaracterLsed by having the stem curiously 
marked Avifcji a line of haira, AVhich at each pair of 
leaves changes from one side to anothei; anil in 
four changes coniplotcs the circuit of the Htcni. 
The leaves of chick weed afTovd a fine instanco of 
the sice/} of pi ants ^ closing up on Hie young shoots 
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at night. Chickwecd is a good siihstituto for 
spillaoh or greons, although generally little regarded 
except as a trouhleaoino weed, or gathered only by 
the poor to make poultices, for which it is very 
useful, ov^ for feeding cage-birds, which arc very 
fond of its loaves and seeds. A niimbor of 
species of a nearly allied genua, Ccrastiuni, also 
bear the name of Oliickwceil, or Mouse-cm* Cliick- 
wced, and the name is occasionally given to other 
plants, either botaiikally allied, or of soiDCwhab 
similar appearance, 

0}liclaiin» a pretty town of Andalusia, Spain, 
12 miles SE. of Cadiz, with a notable bull-ring and 
vineyards. Its mineral baths are mucli freq^ueiitcd, 
Pop. 11,627. 

Cliiclayo^ a town of Peru, 12 miles SE. of 
Lambayeqiie, ia the centre of n valuable sugar 
district. Pop. 11,,325. 

Cliic'opcCf a post-village of Hampden county, 
Massac)lusctts, on the cast bank of tlie Connecti¬ 
cut River, 4 miles N. of Springfield, with manu¬ 
factures of cottons, bronze cannon, cutlery, and 
locks, Pop. 5000; of the towns!iip, including tho 
large maimfactunng village of Chicopee Palls, 
(1885) 11,528. 


Chicory, or Succory {Cicliorium)^ a genus of 
Coniposilft^( Hub-order LiguUflortc), witli few siiecies, 
tinials, with sp 


all herbaceous pereiiniab 


spreading branches 


and milky juice, natives of Europe and West Asia. 

The Common 
Cliicoiy oi’Suc- 
coiy [C. Inty- 
hm) is wild in 
England and 
mo.st parts of 
Europe, grow¬ 
ing in way¬ 
sides, hordera 
of fields, &c. 
It has a long 
carrot-lik o 
root,oxtornally 
of a dirty or 
brownish- 
yellow colour, 
and white with¬ 
in. Tlie stem 
rises 1 to 3 feet, 
tlio leaves re¬ 
sembling, those 
of the dan¬ 
delion i the 
flower-heads 
arc sessile, ax¬ 
illary, large (1 
to 14 inch), 
and beautiful, 
generally bhio, more rarely pink or white. Chicory 
is pretty extensively cultivated, both in Englancl 
and on tlie continent of Europe, 0,5 also in Cali¬ 
fornia, for its roots, while its herbage is pood food 
for cabtlQ, Tho blanched leaves are sonietimcs used 
as a salad, and are readily procured in winter by 
placing the roots in a box with a little earth in a 
cellar. To this genus belongs also the Endive {q. v,), 
Chicory lins been used as a substitute for coffee, 
or to mix with collee, for at least a century. Tho 
roots are pulled up, washed, cut into small pieces, 
and dried on a kiln, winch leaves a shrivelled mass 
not more than one-fourth the weiglit of the original 
root, It is tlien roasted in heated iron cylinders, 
which are kept revolving n« in coiFeo-roasting, during 
wliicli it loses 25 to 30 per coiit. of its weight, and 
evolves at the flame time a clisagreeabio odour, 
resembling burned gingerbread, ^ An improyenient 
to the clncoiy dni’ing roasting is the addition of 
2 lb, of lavcl or butter for every owfc, of chicory, 



Chicory ( Cichorittm Inti/bus ]: 
a, single flower; a sepamto floret. 


which coniniunicates to it miiclr of the lustre and 
general appearance of cofFeo, It is then hand- 
picked, to remove chips of wood, stones, &c., and is 
reduced to powder, and sold separately as chicorj/ 
poicder, or m added to ordinary g\'o\\nd-coilee, and 
IS sold ns a mixture, Cliioory coiitaiii.s a good deal 
of sugar, but otlierwiso does nob serve to supply the 
animal economy with any useful ingTeclicnb, It 
gives off a deep brown colour to water when an 
infusion is made, anti hence its main use in cofTee. 
Some people dialiIce the taste of cliicoiy, and wlien 
largely used, it has a tendency to produce diarrhcca; 
but many people orefer to use coffee mixed with 
chicory owing partly to the taste it communicates, 
hut mainly to tho appearance of strength wliich it 
gives to the eoffeo. See ADiTLTEnATJON. 

Chief) in Heraldry, an ordinary consisting 
of the upper part of the field cub 
off by a lionzontal line. It is '' 

generally made to occupy onc-tliivd 
of the area of tlie sliiold. The 
expression ^in chief’ means not on 
a chief, but that the charge is borne 
in the upper part of the shield. 

€iii«r-Jiisticc« See Justice l*' Chief. 
(Lord Ckieb'). 

Clileill-ScC) a lake of Upper Havana, ^tho 
largest in the conntiy, lies about dO miles SE. of 
Munich, at an elovatioii of 1650 feet above the sea, 
witli a length of 12 miles, a breadth of 7, and^ a 
greatest depth of 512 feet. It has three islands; its 
surplus water is discharged by the Alz into the 
Inn, The lake is famous for its fish; and a small 
steamer plies on it, although the pmmibivo dug- 
out canoes are still its cliaractevistic craft. 

€lliUVi) R town of Northern Italy, 12 miles SE. 
of Tuiin by rail, with soino fine cluii chos, and silk, 
cotton, nml linen manufactures. Pop. 9404. 

ChW'M, an archicpiscopal city of Italyj 
beautifully situated on a hill near tlio Pescara, &9 
miles E. of Aiiuila by rail, and only 8 from tlio 
Adriatic. It has a fine Gothic cathedral, a Ij'^ceuni, 
and a theatre, and iiianufactmes cloth and silk- 
Pop, (1881) 12,273, Cluebi was b\ult on the site 
of tlio ancient Teatc of the Romans, many of tho 
remains of which aro still visihlo. In 1624 St 
Gaetano founded here tho order of blic Then bines. 

Oliifl-cliaflC [iSylma hijyjwlais), a small spiecies 
of warbler, of very wide distribution. It is coiiimon 
ill the south of Europe, and arriva'i in Hritain in 
early spring m a summer visitor, bub doe.'» not reach 
Scotland. Its general colour is broM'n i the under 

I iarts lighter. It is a very sprightly little bird; 
mb its song consists merely of a freouenb repetition 
of two notes resembling the syllables chiff-chaiK 
It is also called tho Lesser Pcttyctiaps. Pliullo- 
si^ojws Irwf/s is sometimes called the Bihevian Chiff- 
cllair. See \ViI itktiiROAT. 

ClUgl) a' princely Italian family, whoso foundijr 
was Agostino Gliigi (died 1512), of Siena, who in 
Rome became hanker to the popes, and was noted 
for liis pomp and encouragement of art. See 
Ciignonrs Ago&thio Cliif/i it Magnifico (Rome, 
1881).—A descendaiib, Pabio Climi, oocnpiatl the 
pajial throno as Aioxander VTI. {1065-67).— 

Cnmr, born in 1810, was till 1848 in tlio papal 
guard, and tiicn became Bishop of Miiu partibus^ 
nuncio at Munich, and till 1879 at Paris, and died 
a cardinal, 15tli Febriiaiy 1885. The head of the 
family is Prince of Cnmjmgnano and Duke of 
Ariccia, and is also Jiereditary marshal of tho 
Conclave. 

€lil£llCC4o Kay, an inlet at tlio head of tho 
Ray of Euiidy, in British NorLii America. It 
separates Nova Scotia from New Urnnswick, is 30 
imles long and 8 broad, and an isthiims of only 
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M miles vide, ivitli a sliip-iRihvfiy ( 1889 ' 02 ) 
between it and tlie Gnif of St Lawrence. 

Clljg'llOll (Fr-, originally the *iinpe of the 
necli’)^ a gejieral term for the lonfjf hack liair of 
women when gathered np anti fohleil intn a roll on 
the hack of the head ami neck. Padded and 
powdered, it was a coatmoii mode of the 18tli 
centnrj’-; in 1866 it reanpenred, and with the 
generous assistance of false hair attained such 
ungraceful jjroportions as by 1S75 brought about its 
dismissial. 

CUigoe, 01 JiGOEK {iiarcopsyilla a 

genua of flea, somewhat Binallev tlian the familiar 
Pulcx, and without its jiimpiug legs. It is an 
American pest, fouiul for about 30 degreas on each 
side of tlio equator, but especially abundant in the 
^Vesfc Indies and in the north of South Amoricn, 
It is found also in the ^Vest African coast rogion. 
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and there are mimerons riveiu Tlie aluto is bettor 
(adapted for ft took-raising than for ngncnitnvo; 
the fertile diatricta are mainly conflned to the 
valleys and xivcr-couvses. Cotton is grown iii the 
soirtlu The sUver-mincs wore for ceiitiinos among 
the richest in iNIexico, and though many are now 
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roses and orange-groves. It is well built, with 
broad, clean streets, an imposing cathedral (1717- 
89), a mint, and an ncrueduet 3 miles Jong, and js 
tlic centre of coiisiderablo trade with loxas- 
Ponnded in 1691, it had in the 18th ccntniy 80,000 
inhabitants. Pop, (1880) 12,UG. 

Oliikislar, a small port in Hnssifiu Turkestan, 
on the eastern shore of tho Caspian, north of the 
month of the Atvok. 

Ollilblnlns Kvii localised inflannuations of tho 
skill which occur in cold weather, and a fleet the 
parts farthest from tlie centre of the circnlation— I 
viz. the hands and feet, moro rarely the oars or | 
nose. They are at fu'sfc briglit red, but qb they dis- ^ 
appear assume a purplish tinge. Some times they 
break and give rise to ulcers, >Yluch arc slow tt> ' 
heal. They occur most frequently in young pcoplo, 
aflcct women more often than men, and are genor- 
ttlly associated with weak Jioaltli and a Blnggisb 
circulation. They are often extremely ini table- 
and painful, especially when the affected part has 
been chilled, and ia quickly Wanned again. In 
their treatment, regard nwist he hod to the general 
health; good feeding, exercise, and tonics should 
be prescribed. It is very important tliab tiglit 
shoes, gloves, garfcois, and bracelets should bev 
avoided; and tJmfc the afFeefcod parts should be 
warmly covered when exposed to the open air. 
Locally, when the skin is whole, some stimulating 
agent answers best; tincture of iodine, spirit of 
camphor^ or muatard applied moist and nibbed till 
it dries. If the sJiin bo very toiider, collodion 
painted over it is iisofnl. Jlrolceii chilblains should 
be dressed with resin ointment or Peruvian balsam 
on lint, 

€hil<L Pov various subjects connected with 
children, see B[rth, F(etus, FouJinuNti, Inpa^t, 
Man ; for legal standing, see Patient and Child, 
Infant, Minou, Phpil, Guardian, Inheiht- 
ANOG, Tutor ; see also Arduction, Age, Factory 
Acts, iLLEcnraAcy, lNi5URANcE, Infanticide, 

CliiUL Pranci.s James, the most learned of 
ballad editora, w'aa born in Rosiou, MasJiachufiotts, 
February 1, 1825.^ He griuluated at Harvard iu 
1846, and was an instructor tlierc for some time in 
tbc department of mathematics, and afterwards in 
that of rhetoric. After a year or two sjienfc in 
Europe, he was in 1851 appointed to fclio cliair of 
Ilhetmic at Harvard, wdiicb ho exchanged in 1876- 
for that of Anglo-Saxon and Early EngHsh Litora- 
ture. His first work was 1*0uv Old Plays (1848); 
hub more important were liis annotated edition 
of Spenser (5 vols. Boston, 1856), and of tjie 
JSiiplish and Scottish Ballads (8 vols. Boston, 1857-’ 
59), in a gieat American series of 'British PoetsP 
The latter was at once vecoguii^Oil a-s the best 
collection of English ballad poeiiy—a pliice which 
it will lose only on tlic completion or tho great 
comparative collection 3)3’^ the same editor (already 
6 parts. Button, 1882-^88). This nm}^ bo accopted 
as the iiiial ’ivork on its subject, aa it contains 
all tho Vernons and variants collected from all 
sources, wliUo the iutvoduetioUB to each ballad are 
masterpieces of luiiunouauGsB and learuiug. An 
edition dc lmo in form, and siiifpilavl 3 ^ free frOnr 
I'yboS^^apbical and other enors, this work will con¬ 
tinue to bo iiidispensablo bo all serious stud outs of 





Chigoe {Sarcqpsyllapenetrans): 
a, mftlo; b, graviU foinale. 

One of its many immea—tbe ‘snnd-flea —mdicates 
its favourite haunt among sand. It seems always 
to keep near the abodes of men. Tlie males and 
iTjmiaturo females live like other fleas on chance 
bites, and relish of course tho blood of animals as 
well os of man. It is the impregnated female which 
is the chief tvouhle. Like many other animals it 
seeks a safe and quiet breeding-place. This is 
found under the skin of animals, on the feet or 
under the toe-nails of man. There tJio jninute 
creature smtHs up cnornioiwly, attaining under the 

g ressuro of the growiuig eggs the rize of a pea. 

espiratovy communication with the ontor world is 
kept up by au air-hole at the uostovior end, Iu le.‘<s 
than a week the eggs are ready to be liberated, for 
the JanvG are not parasitic. Tho motJicr-animal 
ha-s mean while undergone a marked degeneration, 
tho internal organs being niucb snueezetl and 
ationhicd by the [growth of tho ova. The entrauco 
of the female cliigoo is marked by a tingling and 
itching seiiFation, but if tho development he 
allowed quietly t<i proceed no evil mmlta seem 
to follow, Pre#>suro and premature attempts to 
isyjlate the iutrnder ina 3 ^ however, lead to ulceru- 
t\ou. Its evil eff ects seem to have been exaggerated. 
When the dev^elounieat of eggs lioa been completed, 
the entiro animal with its progeny may bo gently 
reiiiove^l, and in this operation the Indian 

negresses are exports. Wasbin" with tobacco- 
juice is also resorted to, and tho leaves are aoino- 
tiiucs pre-'isGil ou tlie feet as a preventive. 

ChlgwcH, a village of Essex, on the border of 
JHainault Forest, 13 miles NE. of London, Its 
fMajrpoJo Inn' is familiar to readem of Paniaby 
Budge; and it has a grainiimr-school, founded by 
Samuel Ilarsnefc, Arclibishop of York, in 1629, and 
improved and cnlarged .since 1871 ab a cost of 
£10,00(1. Wm \sm a pupil. Ihm. of piirLsh (1861) 
t2676i (1881} 5431. 

CliiUudluiai the largest state of Mexico, 
bounded on the N. tand NE. b}” Now Mexico and 
Texas, lias fin area of S.9,746 sn. m., and (a pop. 

22,5,251. In the cast is tho Poison dc 
a vn,st desert of sand and alkali plains; 
in the south arid west the surface is moimtainens. 
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popular poetry. Professor Child also contiihuted 
some valuable notes to Hales and PuiTiivall'M 
ropnnt of Bialiop Percy’s folio jiianiiaoripfc (1867- 
68). His in valuable ‘Observations on tho Lan¬ 
guage of Chancer and Gou’er/ forming two papers 
in tjio Memoirs of tho Ainoricaii Academy, and 
reprinted in part i. of Ellis’s JSarly English Pro^ 
nmiciation (1809), reveal a inarvelJoiialy intimate 
knowledge of Muldlo English grammar. 

Child, Sir Josiait, wrilor on commerce, was 
born in 1030, tho second son of a merchant of 
London. He himself made a fortiiiio of X200,000 
03 a navy victualler at Portsmouth and a director 
of the East India Copimny, In 1678 ho was made i 
a baronet, anti he died 22d Jnno 1699. His priii- | 
cipal work, is Brief Observed ions cojiccrning 2radc \ 
a7ici, tho Bitcrest of Money (I668J; a 8(1 edition 
(1090), much culaigcd, is ontitlccl A ,Nm DiS’ 
course of Tvadc^ and has as an appoiidix, *A small 
Treatise against Usury.’ In this work lie explains 
his plana for tlio roliof and oniploymcnt of tho poor, 
including tlio substitution of Jistricts or unit)n.s for 
parishes^ and tlie compulsory transportation of 
paupers to the colonics.—His brother, Sir John 
Child, was governor of Bombay, where lie died, 
4thEobraavy 1600. 

Child (born Eu ancls), Lydia Marta, American 
author, bom in Medford, Massaclmactts, in 1802, ! 
published her finst novel in 1821, and in 1828 marrieil 1 
David Leo Child (1794-1874}, a Journalist, with j 
whom aho edited i\\^ Anii'Slaverij Standard in Hew ' 
York in 1843-44. She was a conspicuous cliampinn I 
of the slaves, for whom aho piibli^ied an Appeal in ; 
1833 ; the principal of Jior numerous other works i 
arc novels, tljo best of them relating to early New i 
England histoiy, and an ambitious but inaccurate 
wnne on tlio history of religion (1855). She died 
20 bh October 1880. 

€]illdcriiia.s. or Holy Innookkts’ Day (28th 
Decombor), ia observed by the Church of Home 
with TnoBsos in commemoration of the children 
killed by Horod. It was long conBiclorcd unlucky 
to many or to begin any work on thifl day, and 
fi'oni Penn’s LeUera wo leani that the coronation of 
King Edward lY, "was put off till tho Monday, 
because the preceding Sunday was CiiiMernms 
Day. Innocents’ Day is also a led-lcfcter festival 
of tho Church of England. 

Ohihlren, Preybntiojt of Cruelty to, Ex¬ 
perience has ])roved that defoiicclesB children, even 
within the range of our hoastecl civilisation, arc 
not infrequently grossly maltreated by paronbs, 
their natural protectors, and that therefore S2Tecial 
legislation ia necessary to seciiro their jiroper 
fcreatmenb. To ainoliDrato fclio condition or cfiil- 
dren has therefore entered largely into the scope 
of modern legislation, The Eaclory Acts (q.v.}, 
the Edneation <^Vcts, the Reformatory and Indiib- 
trial Schools Acts, the' Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, and tho Dangennis Performances Act 
are all evidence of this fact. Tho operations of 
the recently formed ^ocictm /w’ the Prevention of 
Crueliij to Chihh en show in the strongest light the 
necessity for their action, though it is hut a very 
feu-- years since this special agency was introdiicod 
anionpf us. The first societies of the kind were 
established in tlie United StatOB. That in New 
York was the earliest, as it ia tlio largest and 
most inlhienfcial. Liverpool in 1883, anti London 
in 1884, followed tUia example, and now, by meane 
of other local societies, or of local aid commit- 
toes alBliated to bhc London sociot}^ the work 
they have undertaken is rapidly spreading. Tho 
London Society has published tho following state* 
nient of its work during the first four years of its 
existence^i,c. from October 1884 to march 1888 
inclusive. Number of cases undertaken in each 
110 


successive year; 95, 147, 258, 284; total, 7S4. 

I Total of convictions for cruelty: 9, 16, 29, 54; 
total, 108. Night’s lodgings fillbrded to children 
hroiighfc to tho society’s shelter: 779, 1708, 2906, 
3017 j total, 8470, Meals given to the children 
slioltered; 2294, 6010, 8834, 7930; total, 24,074. 
All this has been accomplislied with an income 
averaging for the four years under £J450 j) 0 v 
annum. With all this, the need of additional 
legislation has become more and more iii'^cnt, A 
further improvement in the law of ei'idencc is 
refjuircd. It Ims already boon enacted that a 
cliild’s simple statement, judged intrinsically true, 
cfiii bo received, tlumgli the ago Ims not been 
! reached for tlio imderslanding of an oath. But a 
: wife caimot give evidence against her husband of 
his drunkon midnight cjuolfc)'' to their child irhicJi 
she alone lias witnessed, thoiigli a mother’s 
eviflciioD is legally admissible if bIjo is not nmio ied 
to her chihrs father. State protection should be 
ftS freely accorded to the lives and limbs of 
children as, through the Court of Clianceiy, it ia 
aHorded to their property. By the Daiigciona 
Performances Act perilous actions may be pro¬ 
hibited, but there ib no stated authority to put 
the law in operation. This bcne^’olent work for 
children isincieed essentially a sjiecial work, and the 
police have not the sufficiency of time, resourco, 
and special training which its full dis(?]mrge re- 
qulixis. Municipal corporations should be oni- 
jiowered to regulate as m America what is called 
‘.street peddling,’ os of cvpiiing uowspupeiB and 
the like. The houre, varying witli the seoHon of 
tho year, in which it maybe carried on at all, and 
the ages of the boys and girla who may b(3 engaged 
in it, should be fixed and enforced, Oncepve the 
necessary powers, nml many present ovils will 
cease.—For tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
see AuDDcnTON. 

Childs, OEORaii William, bom in Baltiiuoro, 
Maryland, 12fch May 1820, became clerk in a book- 
atoro in Philadelphia, and by 1850 was already 
head of a piiblioliing firm, wdncih soon beoarae 
famous. Ill 1864 he became luxiprietor of, the 
Publio Ledger newspapoi’. He is distinguished for 
boneficonca. Ho it was wjio placed a nioniorial i 
window in Weatminstcr Abboy to Cowjicr and I 
George Herbert, anti erected a monument to Leigh | 
Hunt at Konsul Green. | 

Chili (writton Chile by its own citizena), one ' 
of tim republics of South America. It is situated 
on tlic wo.st coast, and may bo described na a long 
strip of temtoiy lying between tlio summit of the 
Anae-s and tho Pacific Ocean, extending from about 
tlie 18fch parallel of fioiith latitude to the son them 
oxfcreniity of Tierra del Fuc^o. Boniidaries \ N. by 
Peni, E. by Bolivia and Argon tine Republic, W, 
and S, liy tho Pacific Ocean. By recent treaties ; 
the territory of Oliili has been oohsiderably ox- : 
tended. After tho war witii Bolivia and Pern : 
(1879-81), Chili acquired the coast between 23® and ; 
25® S. claimed by Bolivia, and annexed tlio_ Peiu- 
vian province of Tiirapacd. She also occupies tho 
Ponivian provinces of Arica' and Tacnd, Biibjccfc to 
the payment of a war-indemnity by Peru. In tlie ' 
sou In the disputed clainia of Chili and Argentina to 
Patagonia have been settled by Chili taking all 
territory and ialaiids south of tho 62d parallel and 
went of 08" 30’ ^Y, ' This iiiohideB tho larger portion 
of Tienu d(il FuegO'. Tim Strait of RIagellau la by 
treaty consideretl neutral. The length of Cliili is 
about 2600 English miles. lbs breadth varies 
from 40 to 20G miles. Tho Andes extend in twd 
parallel lines throughout nearly the entire longtli 
of the countiy. Betwoeii those two rangea of the 
' Coitlillera ’ tliere ie a central valley or tablbland, 
wliioh attains its greatest breadth between 33“ and 
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40^ 8. TJie sti’caina in the north mo of little 
importaucOj being iiioiitly shallow brooks, -wljieli, 
after a shoil coio'se, aio licked up by the thirsty 
land; in the south they are larger and more 
minierouH, at though most are navigable for only 
a few miles. The principal are the ilaipu, 'svliicu 
waters the valley <if Santiago; the Mtiiile; the 
IHohio tlio Iftvgeafc river in the country; t]ie 

Cuuteii, or Rio ItaperLal; the Bueno; and the 
Cnllecalle, or Rio de Valdivia (100 miles), the 
most important; of all, because of the sheltered 
harbour at iU mouth. In the south are also many 
deep lakes, such as Llauq^uihue (30 miles long by 
22 broad) and Raneo (32 miles by 18), bfineral 
waters, cluclly saline and sxilphureoua, are abun¬ 
dant j the principal spa is at Chilian The 

most important islands are those constituting the 
province of Cliiloe (rpv.); Juan Reriiandez 
also belongs to Chili. Owing to its jp-eat extension 
from nor til to soutb, Chili coniprlses regions of 
very difrcrcufc nature and climate. The north pro¬ 
vinces, Tarapoed, Atacama, and part of Cocjiiinibo 
axe avid, minlesa districts, where the principal 
industry is mining ami extraction of saltpetre. 
The middle ami sou them provinces—viz. Acon- 
cagua, Valparaiso, Santiaf'o, Colchagiia, Curled, 
Tolca, Linares, MAiilo, Nuble, Concepcion, Araiico, 
Biobio, and Valdivia, are agriculinral and viti- 
cultural, and Imvo also valuable coalfields. The 
Patagonian region is densely ^Yooded and sparsely 
inbahited by a few Indians. The climate of Chili 
i.s temperate. In the north it is moderately hot 
and lainleiis, hut banks of clouds always hang over¬ 
head, ami heavy dew falls at night, ’"in the south 
ib Is dry for about eight monthn of the year, and 
rainy the other four. The temperature is remark¬ 
ably even and plcanant, and always cool at nights. 
The south wind blow.^ fiercely during many days 
of summer dry and cold; the north wind brings 
heat, ternpesb, and vain ; other winds are iiiiknoivn, 
In Houtlioni CUiili generally the land is poor and 
of hardly any value for agiicultiirc, which, indeed, 
in carried on in a very primitive fashion; hub the 
soil of the valleys, where large herds of cattle 
gi’aze, ia very fortilo. Vines, also, grow well on 
tlic Inll.sidcs, and the wunea of the country are 
superseding in Chili tliG French red wines- The 
Andes urc almost everywhere visible, covered with 
periietual snoM', The liighcHt peak U Aconcagua, 
22,807 feet. The average height of the groat range 
is 8000 feet, Thei'e are many volcanic peaks, 
mostly extinct. Amongst these may be moiitioneil 
Tupungato, DescabezaJa, Chilian, Osorno, Villa 
Rica, &c, OhiU is subject to fvciiwent shocks 
of earthquake, and occasionally to destructive 
ierremotos. The most notable of these recorded 
was in 1822, when the cofu^t near Valparaiso was 
thrown up permanently between 3 and 4 feci; 
tbis^ elevation extended over 100,000 sq, in. In 
1S3 j Coiieepeiou and Talcahnaiio were destroyed by 
a fearful eartluiuakc which provhwcvl disastev all 
over the-southern province-s. In 1868 I([iiique was 
destroyed hy a sliock wliicli wari felt more in the 
northern di>triet», and again in JS7o. 

The population of Cliili according to the census 
of 1885 'wius 2,o24,47(l. After making allowance for 
tlie new territories acquired, it is coniputecl that this 
is au incveoHc of 352,813 since the preceding census of 
187.1, or about 17 per cent. The numher of foreign 
residents increased from 20,035 to -iO.OOO during 
that period. Tlie luilives of Chili are a inixturo of 
.Spanish with the Aiaucaniari Indians. In the 
upjicr c3a>ses the race has been kept more purely 
Spaiiisli than in tany other Soutli American country. 
The woi'king-clasacs ^ arc laborious and docile, 
but it cannot be naid that there is yet any 
edcctiial protection for property. Wagc.s are sbifl 
very low. On estates labourers receive about 


Is. Gd* per day, but are allowed a patch of land to 
cultivate for themselves. Since tlie acf|nifiition of 
the territory of the Avnucanian Indians in 1881 the 
goverinnent has been anxious to attract European 
emigrants, hut British advontiii'G^ in that direction 
has been deprecated. There is practically no 
demand for English mechanics, and the luamifac- 
ture.s, properly so called, are confined to copper- 
Pinelting, sii gar-refiniiigj tanning, hrewiiig, iimnu- 
faefcurea of soap and candles, biscuits, boots and 
shoes, 'woollens, 11 ax, and nitrates. A special 
eflorb IB being made to introduce new maimfacturing 
iiidustric>s which will be protected by tailft. 

The established religion of Chili is Roman 
Catholic, but public opinion is now very liberal, 
and other religions avo tolerated. _ Education re¬ 
ceives much attention. BystatLstic.s of 1886 tlieiQ 
were 802 state scbooln, w’itli a stall’ of 1232 teaclier.q, 
having 78,810 scholars on the books; tboro wore 
also 532 i»rivate schools, with 27,800 scholars. 
In 1887 the state schools Itad increased by 88, and 
the pupils by 2552. Government proposed in 1888 
to spend 83,500|Q00 in the erection of addttunral 
.school-Jiou.sea. There is a firflt-claBs ^ university at 
Santiago, and a lycciiiii in eveiy provincial capital. 
The language spoken in Chili is Spanish, but-with 
many local words of Indian origin. 

The value of imports in 1987 was $48,030,862, 
and of exports $50,549,958; a tliird of the imports 
and t\Yo-tbiYdft of the exports wore British, the 
German and Fvencli trade being next in import¬ 
ance. Mineral products represented five-sixths of 
the total exports. Tlio chief articles of export 
w’ere nitrate and iodiTie, coppei’, silver, gold, nian- 
ganeso, hides, wool, wheat, and bailey. Tljo 
principal imports were cotton, woollen, and into 
goods, iron, hardware, coni, machinery, .timber, 
rice, sugar, oartliemvare, cement, paper, beer, 
glnss-wai'C, kerosene, tallow, matclies, tea and 
coffee. 

The railway system of Chill is well developed, 
A govGiiimoufc broad-gauge line runs from Valpa¬ 
raiso to Santiago, crossing the eoast-i’ange of the 
Ande.s, and thence soutliw^aids through the central 
valley to Concepcion, ttud through Araucania towards 
Valdivia, innking a total lengtli tif about 1500 
uiilos. A branch from the Valparaiso and Santiago 
Hue also runs to Santa Rosa at the foot of the 
Andes, from which a line is iioyv in progress, to 
unite with the Argentine railway system, vid the 
Uspiillata Pass, which it will cross at the elevation 
of 1)843 feet above sea-1 evcl by means of a tunnel 
G.l miles in length. ’When this is finished there 
will be a through communication fvom the Pacidc to 
U»e Atlantic Oceans, and by many it is argued that 
this will he the shortest route from England to the 
Australian colonics. The length of the railway 
from Valparaiso to Buenos Ayre.s will be 880 miles. 
Ill the northern provinces there are several mineral 
rail ways belonging to English coiujiaiiics. One of 
these, the Antofagasta, is now being prolonged to 
Bolivia. 

The financial position of Chili is siitihfacdory, and 
its credit stands higher than that of any other 
Sou til American state, as k ])rovcd by the fact 
tliab it 1ms been able to borrow monoy in the 
London market at tlio rate of 4^ jior cent, per 
aTiimiii. Ab the end of 1887 the foreign debt 
amounted to about $40,100,000, and the internal 
debt, including forced paper currenc}^ in circulation, 
to $18,333,07L The rcveuim for 1888 was staled 
at $39,000,000, and the expenditure 639.615,770, 
blit in this was included a large number of extra¬ 
ordinary expenses, so that in reality there would 
be, ns in several preceding years, a considerable 
surplus. All idea of the pixigresa of the country 
may be formed from the fact that the customs 
revenue, which in 1856 amounted to $4,147,298, in 
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\gm to $3>Qria,.UG, aud \u 1870 to $7,1^*2,701, in 18BG ' 
readied §23,410,III6, The oiuTent money of Chili 
pvGViouB to tliG late war was gold and silver and 
a rcfii trie ted bank-note issue wJiicli atooil nt jmiv 
The TiccesHitics of the govcrunieiit caused an issue 
of inconvertible paper notes which subscquciatly 
fell to a sorioiis depreciation. The par value of a 
dollar is e(][ual to 6 francs tjr a little over 48d., but 
its value in cxclmngc during the war with Peru 
was as low as IQd, Its value in 1888 was about 
20 d. Owing to this circumstance ifc is dilticulbto 
form an oxneb estimate in sterling of the exports 
and imports. Klaliorate statistics are regularly 
published by the government. Tlio values are 
arrived at hy oiricia! valuation, which is not always 
in proportion to tho real value. Government 
accounts are alao ebill kept as though the dollar 
u'as equivaloiit to 48d. The foregoing statistics 
must therefore bo modified in view of these con¬ 
ditions. 

The conatibiition of Chili is vcpuhJican and bnsod 
upon that of tho United iStat( 3 s. Every citizen is 
entitled to a vote who can read and write and prove 
that he earns §150 or upwards a year, and is 
twenty-one yeans of age if married, or twenty-five if 
single, The president is appointed by a body of 
olectovB cliosoii by tho people. Ilia term of ollicc is 
five yeaivi, and lus salary §18,000 per'animni, Tho 
cabinet con.sis ts of six ministers—viz. of Finance, the 
Inteiior, Foreign Ai^airs,^V’al■> Commerce and Puhlio 
\Vorkrf, and of Justice, Public Worship, and Instnic- 
tion. The Council of citato consists of live momhera 
noniiiiafccd hy Che pi’esideiib, and six appointed by 
congress. The legislature Is composed of two 
chaniboi‘s-“Vjz, the Lepubies, about 100 in nuin- 
bor, boiujj in pioportion of one to 20,000 inliabit- 
anfcfi; and tlie Senate, nifinheriitg one to every irve 
deputies* Doputioa must have an income of at 
least i?o 00 , and aeniitors of § 2000 . The eleebioiiB 
are conducted with considerable fairness, but os 
t)ie majority of tlio rom’esontafcives chosen have 
come from the ranks of a few leading families, 
Chili has been well desciihed os * an aristocratic 
republic.^ This state of aflairs, however, has 
broiiglit excollojifc resiilta, ns tho Chilian govern^ 
ment Jios long had a deservedly high reputation for 
ability and integrity, 

Ilistovj/, —^TJio name Chili is supposed to be 
derived ironi an ancient Peruvian word signify¬ 
ing ‘nnow,’ The northern portion, ns far as the 
river Miiulo, foi’med part of the dominions of 
tlie Incus of Peru. The southern was hold by 
the valiant Arau can Ians, the only aboriginal race 
whicli was nob subdued liy the Hjiatiianls, and 
^^Ticil until a few years ago ^ imiintaincd their 
independence against the Chilians. The first 
European to liuul in Chili was the Portuguese 
discoverer Afagollan, after hie famoiie voyage 
through tlie strait which now bears his name. He 
lauded at Chilo 6 in 1520. After the conquest of 
Peru by Pizarro, nu expoilition u’an nmtle to Chili 
from tliat couutiy ovcvland under the kadeiBldp of 
Diogn dc Almngro in 153D. This expoilition pcnc' 
trated as far as the Ilio Clano, but returned un¬ 
successful. Another was sent under command of 
Pedro Valdivia in lo40, which aiicceedal in amiex- 
ing the territory as far as the river Haij)n._ Sant¬ 
iago, the capital, was founded by Valdivia in 1542. 
During the colonial period the governors of Chili 
wei’o appointed by the viceroys of Peru. In 1810 
a revolt against the Spanish power broke out, in 
which Don Hernaido U'Higgina, son of one of tlie 
last viceroys of Peru, but a native of GUiU, played a 
conspicuous part, and dnally became the /ii-st dicta¬ 
tor of the now republic. The conflict between tho 
Spanish troops and the republican army continued 
until 1828, udieii peace was definitely settled, and 
Chili left to govern itself. The first eoustitiitional 
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president was General Blanco Encaloda. The gov- 
ernmoiit was unsettled until 1847. A revolution 
broke out in 1851, hut since thou there has been no 
serious attenii>fc to overturn the government hy 
force of niuis, In 1864 Chili gave Peru very valli¬ 
able support in her war with Spain. A^nlpnrniso 
wns houitmrded hy the Spaniards in 1866. In 1870 
Chili declared war against Bolivia, and immediately 
thereafter against Peru, with wMcIi Bolivia wan 
allied. For a time the Peruvian fleet kept the 
Clillians in check, bub in August 1879 the Pern- 
vian ironclad Huamir was captured ])y tho OJuJiaii 
uion-of-war Cochrane and Bitmco Bncaladcit both 
nrinour-jdafced. After this event tlie success of 
the Chilians wns uninterrupted. Peruvian towns 
Avere bombarded, and their other war-ships cap¬ 
tured. Finally Liiim wns taken by storm on 21st 
June 1881, Tlio CliiUans occupied titna and Callao 
until October 30, 1883, Avhen a treaty of peace Avn 8 
signed. By this a portion of Pemvian territoi’y 
(see above) wa.s ceded to Chili, 

See Sir Horace Euinhold, Ze ChiU (Tens, 1877); 
Bobiniio, Ckili (Parie, 1S82); 00 ) 113001118 * Chile, Land 
uiid Leute (Liip. 1884); Boyd, Chili ami the Chilians 
during the JP^ar (1881); C7oiiicmta It, JMarkfiaiiij The 
War Miacen Chili and Tem (1883); Lord Cociirane, 
Concerning Chili t hi the J^oiinig/iCg Jici'ieti; (168i)i tho' 
ITisloria Ceneral by Araua (Valiiaruisoj 4 vOk- 1803), 
niid tiint by Rosales (1878), 

Oliillasm. See j\ririLKNNiuM, 

Chill Nettle. Sec Loasacji-:/!’.. 

C/hlUaiU capital of the Chilian pvQvlnca of 
Nuhlc (awa, 3550 sq. ni.; pop. in 1885, 140,871), 
Avaa formerly an important centre of tlie Jesuit 
missions, but is uoav only of iiiLorcBb for its conimor- 
cieil activity. Oloso by, liowevor, romantically 
Hitimtcd.on the slope of the extinct volcano of 
Chilian (9446 feet), are the r/c CA/ifta, with 
hntbing establisliments, which are in high reyuto 
among person,s sufleriug from gout, rhoninaUsin, 
dy.wpsia, and cii tan eons dis Pop, of Cliil Jan, 

18 , 000 .. 

Clilllcsforcl Beds- See Pliocene. 

Chilli- ,Seo CArsicuiL 
CIiflHniliwalla# ft villago of tho Punjab, 5 
miles from tlie cast bank or the Jhelinn, and 86 
miles NW, of Laliore. It was the scene of an 
iiideclBivo but sanguinary battle during the second 
SUdi war, IJtii Janwai-y 1840, and the ffito of an 
obelisk erected to the nieiiiory of tlie Britiftli officer a 
and men Avho fell in. the engagement. 

ChiUiCO'tWf capital of Boss cciunty, Ohio, 
pleasantly situated outho Scioto River and oa tlie 
Ohio Canal, 60 miles S. of Gobimhiia by rail. It 
has luaniifacturcH of paper, leather, farming imple¬ 
ments, v^c., and was from 1800 to 1810 the capital 
of the state. Pop, (18S0) 10,938, 

ClliUiiigliaiih ft- village in the noi tli of North- 
uiuborlaiul, on the river Till, 8 miles SW. of Bel- 
ford. To tho Rontli is Cliillinghaiii Ciisblo, seat of 
tlio, Karl of Taiikcvville, liuilt in the reign of 
Edwavd HI. In tho park, cus at Oadzow, are pre¬ 
served a herd of wild while cattle. Soo Cattle. 

Ohilltiigwortli) William, one of the greatest 
of English controversial theologians, Avas horn at 
Oxford in 1602, the son of a prosperous citizen, 
wljo afterwards became mayor. Laud, then FelloAv 
of St John's College, was his godfather. In 1618 
lie became a scJiolar of Trinity College, and in 
1628 Avna elected to a felloAVfihii> in his collcga 
Aubrey’s story that he acted uove os a kind 
of any for Laud rests on Sir William Davenanb's 
dubious authority aloiio, and may mfely . be 
neglected. His great parts soon secured liim 
the intimacy of Sir Lucius Carey, afterwards 
Lord I^'alkland, John Hales of Eton, and Gilbert 
Sheldon, aftonvArdfi Ai-chbisJiop of Canterb^iry v 
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luul hif< iiitellecb sonn tui'iieil to the ques¬ 

tion of chief iiitcre-^t at that time in liirs iiuiv'ei^ity 
—tlic controv'ersy between the (JJinrcli or Snglniid 
anil the motlier dJlinrch Koine. The argiinientf? 
of an able Jciinit, known by the imme of JoUu 
Fi''ljcj’, at ]cii; 4 tli convincing' Jiini of the necessity 
fjf an iiifaliihlu livin'; judf'c in iiiattei^ of faiths he 
embraced the lloriiish cojiiniunion ‘with an in- 
crctlil lie HaihfiicLion of inimi/ In 1630 he went to 
Donav, ainl Ucvg urged U) write an account 
of the jiiorives of liis converHioii, a fresh exainina- 
(ion of the wliole micstioiia nt iBsue> and a scries of 
letters from Lautf, nfc length brought him from 
doubt of the srnndness of liis recent conclusions to 
a comi>ietc vcnunciatiou. But although he had 
jiecoinc convinced that the claims of the Church of 
Koine to an infallible jud^iiejit on mattem of faith 
had no real foundalion, he adhered alone to ^icriii- 
tiire as juterj^neteil by the light of reason* and for 
a time declined to take mciei’i^ iu the Church of 
Engliind* regarding her Articles os themselves a 
needless 'imposition on menscoiiscicncefl.* Mean¬ 
time bo iind becomo involved in a suece.4sion of 
controversies; with John Lewgav, a Cntholic con¬ 
vert \ Floys, a Jesuitj who went under the name of 
Daniel; and AVhite, the author of Mttshu'orf/t's 
Dittlo^jufu. His papers in answer to these—nieie 
preliimimry studies for the great work that was to 
follow—me contained in liw AfMiiional ])is~ 
c.ouracH^ pubtinhed in IG87. ^\jiotIiei‘ Jesuit, known 
as Kdwnvd Knott, liaving published iu 1030 his 
Chanty MiaivJient djc., which waa answered by Dr 
CUnstopher Totter, provost of Queen’s College in 
Oxford ill 1633, rejoineil in 1634 with Mercy md 
Trnlhy ct’c. Tliis second book CliilUng^vorth under¬ 
took to Answer, and with that view i-etircd to the 
quiet of T#ord Falkland h house and libraiw at 
Great Tew- in Oxfordshire. Hcantuno, Knott 
healing of his intention, hastened to take an unfair 
adviLMta^'c gf his antii 45 oinst, by an attempt to pre¬ 
judice the public mind lieforehand. In 1636 he 
isMicil in a for by-two page naiuphlct a series of mere 
s^eumlou^ insinuations, tne main drift of which 
wari tliat Cliillingworth waj? a Socinian, whose 
opiniojis tended to the overthrow of all super¬ 
natural religion no le^^H than of Catholic doctrine. 
At length, in 1637, appeared Cliil ling worth’s famous 
book. The IkUyion of l^roksUnits a safe ]Viw to 
ii(fU'(fiion: w mi Ansim' to a Bookc entiihd Mernj 
and Tenths djc. This great work sufTem from its 
being neees^avily to koihc extent an answer ttj a 
now completely forgotten book, and being thwehy 
weighted with a great n\?L<s of extraneous matter. 
Indeed, it is only after the author has deinolislied 
the arguments of his tcniporaiy antagonist tliat 
he is at liberty to follow tile nnembaiTassed 
course of his ow’ii thoiiglit, and it is evident that 
only a writer of consummate talent could so have 
sunmmiitcd the dlsoilvantages of such a form, as 
to make a book of enduring interest and value. 
Yet it is all this and more, for wo have hero not 
only a niiLsterly deinonstratioii of the fcolc authority 
of the Kihlc iu the csseutial matters relating to 
salvation, hut an assertion of the free right of the 
individual coi^cieiice to interpret it, laid down 
once for all with perfect confidence and fullest 
jdainne^s—the freedom of religious opinion and tlie 
right to tolmuiioTL for liouest diltcience of opiiiion 
placed on its tnic ba'-is, and lliis two centuries 
and a half ago. The great fjitestion at issue is 
that of the hiwis of religious cerbitiido, or Hlie 
means whereby the truths of revelation arc con¬ 
veyed to Giir^ understanding,’ whether thin is to 
rcrtt on the ijifallihle authority of the Ciuircli, 
or ultimately on the authority of tlie Scriptures , 
alone. 

Here CJiillingwortli’s conclusion is, in his owni I 
oft-quoted rvonla: ‘The Hihle^ 1 tsay, the Bible! 


only, w the religion of Prote.slanty.’ TJte Kieii^t 
princinles of religion, and eveiytlimg of iintli 
essential to solvation, arc herein clctivlv levealctl 
patent to tlio ‘right reason' and judgment ot 
every mail. Religious certitude can thus be 
reaciied hy every Jionest niind, from the plain 
interpretation of the Ihble* wdiicli is necessarily 
itself intelligible and snflieimit, without uoetl of 
any mediuiu to transfer it oi* jmlgo to interpret 
it. Indeed, the moftsnre of the responsibility, of 
faith is just the measure of tlie clearness and ^i^n- 
plieity of tlie divine rovelotion. ScripturB aiul the 
candifl miiul (letinjT together, imiler the nmckeinng 
grace of God and tlie guidance of tlie Holy iSpii'it, 
arc thus the sole factors of religioua ccrtitiule, 
wdiich is necessarily based on rational pei^soiial 
conviction. The .diiinlcst creed is the best creed, 

' and the only po.s.sil»lc uflsis on which to reconsUnct 
the divided clnirch is .such a siniiilc, uasiircd, and 
accepted religions jiiinimnin ns the apostles’creed, 
with full freedom to individual ojiiinon in oveiy- 
thirig suppleinentaiy and unessential. ‘For wliy,* 
ho asks, ‘fthonUl men be more rigid than Ood? 
Why slionld any error exclude any man from tho 
Clmrcir.s coniniiinion, whicli will not deprive him 
of eternal salvation?’ It may be that Chilling- 
M’oi'th's iileas carried out w^oiild have made any 
kind of ciiurch polity or oven sncccsBive organised 
rcligiouB life impossible, but at least theyw()uld 
have preserved uoniething perhaps quite os precious 
—an intellectual conception of toleration, that 
would have saved England years of misery and 
blood; and which need not necessarily have 
clinrinated also the religious enthusiaBm of the 
iiiilividiml, toRcther with his conlideiice in the 
I alisolute infallibility of his own opinioTiH. 

The reasoning throughout iliD gieat work of 
Cidllmgwoi'th IB marked by strong and clear 
intellect; singularly eimjde but direct and straiglit- 
forward style, wanning at times into a snpprcs.sed 
but vehement eloquence, and informed tliroughoiit 
'witli an lionesty, an earnestness, ami, above all, a 
f ahnes-s bn t rave in eoutrovemial li fcerature. T.iOcke, 
in liis 27ioughts coficcrniug Jkading and for 
a Ooillanmi^ comm cuds ‘ the constant reading of 
Chillingwortli, who, hy liis exainijle, will teaoli both 
pei-rtpienitv and the way of right reasoning better 
than aiiY book I know"' CbiilingnvoTbli left little 
bysides liis iiinsteipiecc—nine sermons, tlie ‘Addi¬ 
tional Discourses'already referred to, and a l>ricf 
fragrnenton the unostolical institution of episcopacy 
forming the whole. The rest ,of bis life is soon 
told. At length he found himself able to give a 
general assent to the Articles, and in July 1638 lie 
M’ns made Chancellor of Salisbury, with tlie pre- 
l>eiid of Brixworlh in Notts annexed, and boon 
after nuuster of Wigstan’s llospilal iu lieicestor. 
In 1040 he was elected proctor to ooiu'oeatioii by 
the Ciiaptcr of Salisbury. At tlie outbreak of the 
Civil War be nccoinpatiied the king’s foroes, 
(hough Ills iieiirfc sank within him to see ‘juiblicans 
and .sinners on the one side, against scribes and 
Phavi^'CeB on the other.’ He 'was w’itb L)m royal 
army before (xloueestcr, 'wlioro, we are told, lie 
deviyed an oiigiiic for pui poses of asfiaiiit after tJio 
pattoTii of the oltl Roman testudo. At Arundel 
t-'a^tle he w'as taken ill, and 'wlien tlio garrison aur- 
vendeml to Waller, being too ill to he carried to 
London, avuk lodged in the bishop’» palace ab 
; Chichester, where lie died, 30th January 36d3, His 
I Inst Jioiu^ weie (lestei'od by the ill-timed and crnol 
exirortatioiis of one Chcynoll, an i|;noranL and 
mbid Puritan preacher, who, at Ins burial in 
Chiehesyer Calliedral, Dung a copy of the nobleab 
theological treatise of tho age into ilic grave, that 
it might ‘rotwith its aiitlior ami see corruption/ 
The Chillingirorthi Novhsima, ijtc. (1644), in w'Jiioli 
this ^Yestl\unBtcr divine did such dislionour to- 
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hiliLSolff is one of Ihc most melancholy momnnenta 
til at exist of fanatical and nnchvistian Li^otry. 
It IVag CliiUingivovtli's fate to he fissailed. with 
‘ groat asperity and reproaches' all his life, and 
til rough out to bo niisuudei’stQod by blind Papist 
and blind Puritan alike. 

Seo tlio Life hy Dos Slaizcaiix (X726), niul tlint by Lev, 
Thomas Biroli, prefixed to hia edition of the works (1742). 
Of tlioac tho best edition in that published at Oxford in 
3 voiff. in 1S38. Seo chapter v. (vol, i.) of tlio late 
rrincipal Tnlioch’s Rational Theoloffi/ in England hi the 
iScvcnteentJi, Century (2 vola, 1872). 

Cliilloilf a celebrated castle of Switzerland, at 
the eaatorn end of the Lake of Genova, lA mile 
HSE. of Montretix. It stands on an isolated rock, 
22yttid^ from tlie sl\oio, and connected tlierowitli by 
a bridge,, thong!i the strait between them is dry. 
Bating perhaps from the 8th century, it seems to 
have beeii partly rebuilt in 1238, by Amadeus IV. 
of Savoy, and it Jong served ns a state prison. 
Here for six years (1530-30) Bonivard ((pv.) 
endured the captivity immortalised hy Byron's 
Frisoner of Chillon Among the thousands 

of names inscri!)ed on the pillars of the dungeon 
are those of Byron, Geoi'ges Sand, and Victor 
Hugo. Tim castle is now used as a iimgazine for 
military stoj'cs, 

€liilo<(, the insular province of CJiili, consists of 
the island of that name on the west coast, which is 
fle]miuted from the mainland by a narrow strait on 
the N., and by a gulf 30 miles Avide on the R,, and 
has a length of 115 miles, and an extreme breadth 
of 43 miles, and of a nunibor of noi"hbouring islets, 
mostly uninliabited} total area, 3y80 sq. m.; pop. 
(1885) 73,420, nlmosb all Indians living on the 
principal island. Ciiiiod proper is hilly in the 
interior, and everyAvhere covered, except imme¬ 
diately along the shores, with nearly impassahlo 
forest. The cliinato is mild and nob mihealtliy, 
although inordinately wet. The Indians belong to 
a subdivision of the Arancanian family; they ai*o 
a gentle and honest race, moabiy engaged in fisliing 
and in lumbering, timber being at present tlie 
cJiief export from tlie island, althoiigli immense 
deposits of coal liave been reported. The capital, 
Anciid, on tlie north coast, lias a good haimour, 
but is meanly built j It is the seat of a bishop, and 
has a population of 6000. 

€UUog'iiatlia^ CIillOD'oda. >See Mvni- 

OPODA. 

€lliftcrii the southern part of the low 

chalk range which runs north-east, about 70 miles, 
from the north bend of the Thamoa, m Oxfordshire, 
through Bucks and the borders of Horta and Beds. 
Ill Oxford, Heiia, and Beds the Chiltem Hills arc 
13 to 20 miles livoad, and tho highest point is near 
AVendover (950 feet). In his sketch of John 
Hampden^s iiome, Afr Green paiuts finely 'the 
quiet uudulationa of tlio chalk country, billoAvy 
hcaviugs and sinkings as of some primeval sea 
suddenly hushed into luotionlossuesa, soft slopes of 
giuy grass or brown-red corn falling gently to dry 
bottoms, Avoadland flung hero and tlierc in masses 
over the hills. A. comitry of fine aucl lucid air, of 
far shadoAvy (^stances, of liobowa tenderly veiled by 
mist, graceful everywhere with a llowiiig unac- 
ceutiiated grace, as though Hampden's own temper 
had grown oub of it.' 

€hUtcriL llinulrcds. In fonner times the 
beecli-forests Avhich covered tho Chiltem Hills 
AA^ere infested AA'ith robbers, and in order to restrain 
them ib was lumal for the, croAvn to appoint an 
odicor, Avho Avna called the StoAvai'd of the Chiltem 
Hundreds. The luimlvcds in question (see flur?- 
arc those of Bodenham, DesborougJi, and 
Sbiko, ill Buckinghamsliire. The stewardship, 
Avhich has long ceased to serve its piiinaiy purpose,' 


noAV serves a secondary one. A memliei* of the 
House of Conimons cannot resign his seat unless 
ilisqiialidcd eitliei- by the acceptance of a place of 
honour and profit under the croAA^n, or by somo 
other cause. Noav, tlic stoAvardsliip of the Ohiltern 
Hundi'eds is hold to ho such a 23lace, and it is con¬ 
sequently a^Aplied for by, and granted, usually ns a 
matter of coui-se, to any member who Avisfies to 
resign, though it has been refused in a case of 
b^bQr\^ As soon as ib is obtained, it is again ro^ 
fligneef, and is tims generally vacant Avlien I'eqim-ed 
for tho purpose in qtieslioiu When the Chiltern 
Hundretls are not vacant, hou'eA’'er, tho same juir- 
po.se is served by tho BteAvardslnp of the nmnora of 
East Heudred, Nortlmhead, ami Hempholme. The 
practice of granting *the Cliiltern Hundreds for the 
purpose above described began only about the 
year 1750 j the gift lies Avith the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 

Oliiiiit'er^lf a iire-breathhig monster, def-cribed 
by Homer as having a lion’s liead, a goat's body, 
and tile tail of a dragon, In Hesiod’s account a 
daughter of Typhaon and Ecliidiia, she devastated 
Lycia iin til killed hy Belleropli on. (ligan tic carvings 
or the cliiniana on rocks have been found in Asia 
Minor, representing the monster as a lion, out of 
the hack of Avhich gixni's the neck and licaii of a 
goat. It is frequently depicted on sliiehls as a 
lieraklic charge. Tlie^namo is used figuratively os 
a Avqrd denoting any monstrous or inipossihle con¬ 
ception, the unnatural birthof the fancy—Toniiyson’s 
' mimeyast crotclicts, Ohristiiios solecisms,' 

€llhiiaM*a) a gomis of cavtilaghiouB fishes, and 
type of a difttmet order, Holocepliali, Avidch is often 
ranked along Anth the sharks and rays, or Elasmo- 
hiunchs. Tlie chief distinctions arc the presence 
of a fold of skin coiroiing tJjo (4) gill cl offs, the 
nakedness of the skin, the fusion of the upper jaAv 
to the skull, tho soparation of aiiiil, urinaiy, nml 
genital apeiiiures. Tliere are no ‘spiracles,' noc 
‘ spiral-vatA'e.' Except hi the above partxculai-a, 
and a fcAV otlicra of a more technical nature, tile 
memhei’S of this small older agree AVitU the ordlnaiy 
Cartilaginous Eisliea iq,rV.). Them flie only tAvo 
living genera—CbimeDra and Calloiiiynclnis. The 
besfc'knoAA’ii species of ohimawa {C\ monstyosa) is 
often called the King of the Herrings, and is 
occasiouaHy taken in iiGii’ing-nets in British seas. 



Cluinrera moiwtroaa. 


It ift found oil the coasts of Europe and Japan, in 
North Atlantic, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
In tho United States ib is cnllcfl Sea Cat. It is 
an ugly fish, seldom oA^er 3 feet in length, of a 
AAdiibish colour, spotted Avith brown above. Tlie 
males have clasping organs; the largo eggs are 
inclosed in a loatJiery case. The 0, is found 

on tile. AA'esb coast of Nov Hi America; and tlie C, 
Affinis on the coaBt of Portugal. In the other 
ghnusy Calloi'hynchiis, hi the oouth Pacific, tlie 
snout hears an appendage, and tho tail is not sym¬ 
metrical as in the above, hul slightly shark-like,, 
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€liiiuni)hiln« ^Vj^iiKu «UKE^^ 

OJlilllborU'zo, n conical i»enk of tlio Ande^, in 
EcHatlrn-, 20,.717 fcot aliovc the J-'en, Un only nijoiit 
llJKK) aljovc tlio level of the valley of Quito, to the 
ninth. TJie l^elP of jjornetiial snow ami 

glacier Avas loll eiTonoou sly ro^ardtitl ^ the loftiest 
iiioiiotaiii not only in Aiiicnca liut in the 'whole 
wuihl, Floiii 174a, when La Comlniniiic ascended 
a> Ilia'll as Jf},7.'hl feet, nmnei-ous only partially 
.successful atteinjits Imil hcen made to scale the 
rnoTiiitaiii hefore AVliyniijer in 1S80 twice readied 
the summit.-“The J^eak ^{ircs name to the province 
of CIiiinlMjra?f(J, to the mi nth, with nn area of 5523 
Mp 111., nrjd a iHip. (1885) of 90,782, exclusive of the 
luicii'llised IiitliiiHs. 

^’IliluerCj a hishops uUpev rohe, to which the 
hmn-f^leeves arc attached. That of Anglican 
hisho]H is of Mack satin, that of English Itoiuan 
(.'iiHioHcs is of pniplo silk. 

Chinio.s. Sec 

Clilimicy, a iiuc construeted in tJie thickne.s^ 
of a wall or 111 a separate ‘?»talk ' for the purpose of 
carrying olF the .stnoke front a Jireplace or furnace. 
The heated airheing lighter than the atmosphere 
wln'cli main tains the liie, prcsse.s the smoko up¬ 
wards, and lises with a rapidity proportioned to tiic 
diirevencQ in weight, {tssuming that the diiiniiey is 
of [irnper construe (ion anti si!?e. It has been fouiul 
in practice that a diameter of from 9 inches to 12 
indies is .suitable for tlie/ireplaccs of ordinary 
rooms, hut ill the case of kitchens and other lar^e 
fii'e.s a greater width is rcqnireth In olden times it 
usual to build iiicplaces of great size, with very 
large clihnncya, but as these admit a i^eat (quantity 
of uir at the oidinaiy temperature, the draught is 
thereby checked, and the cliiinncys are apt to 
Hiiioke, Experience lian taught that the‘throat’ 
or eutiauce to tlic cliimney from the fireplace 
should be made u« small as possible compatible 
with its task of carrying off the jurodncts of com- 
Ijiiiiliou from the fiid A proper draught depends 
alj'O ori the heiMit of the chininoy, which ought to 
be su/iiciont to he above the interference of sw’iiis 
of air caii>ed hy HUiTounding hnihlingft or other 
ohjGets. The higher tlie diimiicy, tlie greater the 
draught, 

ChimiieyH aro of comparatively modern origin. 
Only traces of them aio /omul in cla.s.sic antiquity; 
hilt there must have heen e^ome uucii means of dis¬ 
charging the smoke from the iire.s w’hicli heated the 
liypocaufsts of the Itomau In medieval tnues> 

the earliest examples nf lireplaces with rliimneys, 
such tho.se in tlie NiU'iuan co-stlcs of llocho-ster 
and Castle Hediiighiim, erected in the l‘2Lh century, 
have only a short line u-scending a few feet, and 
disohaigiiig by nii oblong aperture in the outer face 
of the wall. The.se >vere no 
doubt found very smoky and 
inconvenient, ami ultimately 
tlie cliiinn eysyvere carrieil to 
tlie roof. In Ootliic huildings 
tliey are often dotaclicd, and 
the outlet is ornamented with 
trefoil and o-tlier openings. 
In the English halls tlic 
centre hearth was long re* 
lainiMl, without any cliimiiGy, 
tlie smoke being allowed to 
lirul iU way out through an 
opening in the roof called the 
Louvre (q.V,). In Scottish 
Til uiiMfins and castles the 
hieplace^ was an invariable 
feature in every apartment 
(E’roiri Pjukti-’d Wtjjscrry.l from the I3th century. The 
hall ha-^ always a large fire¬ 
place and capacious chimney, while those of the 



Uliiumcy, Tisbury, 
Wilts. 


bedrooms are ainaller. In the late Clothic and 
Elizahethan styles tlio cliinineys are auiongst the 
most fitrikiiig ^catlU’C3 of the design, boing carried 
up in lofty arul highly ornaniGiitcd slalkn, fre¬ 
quently InuU in brick. 

In modern tiine.s the e.xternal appearance of 
chimneys has been greatly neglected, to the sad 
disfigulenient of our houses, but a better taste is 
now iicgiiming to pvovail. In 
one direction, liowcver, modern 
chimneys have received a great 
development in connection 
with miwacos and Hteam-en¬ 
gines. In order to create a 
oranght, and so cause llie fne 
to hum with intense heat, 
these chimney-stalks are car* 
lied to a great lieiglit. Tlie 
difference of pressure of the 
atiiiosplicve bo tween the top 
and bottom, added to the light- 
ncuA of the air caiiseil by the 
heat, acts ns the motive power 
to the ‘dratiglit,* wliicli thw^ 
increases ui.th the height of 
the stalk, Ainongsb the 
liighesfc existing chiiimeysniay 
he mentioned the following: 

(1) the Townsend shaft, Port 
EiuuIavS, Glasgow, which is 
468 feet in total lieigiit, and 
has a diameter of 32 feet at 
ha.««0, and 13 feet 4 iiiche.s at 
top ; weight, about 8000 tons, Clninncy, Tliornbury 

(2) St Hollox shaft, Glasgow Oastlo, Gloucester- 
—^total lieiglit, 455 feet G Binrc, 1 j 14. 
inches; cUametcr at hose, 50 (From Parker.) 
feet i at lop,^ 13 feet 0 inches, 

(3) Aleclieniich .shaft, Gologne—total height, 441 
feet; diameter (square) at base, 39 foot; at top 
(round), 11 feet 6 inches; weight, about 5459 tons. 

An act to regulate chiinnoy-.sweeping was passed 
as early ns 1789; and in 1842, to prevent tlio fear¬ 
ful ciiieltie.s practised on young chimney-.swcppcj's, 
it was remlcrcd penal to compel or knowingly 
alloAV any person ujidei- tlie ngo of twonty-oins to 
n-sceml or descend a eliiinney or enter a fine for tlio 
purpo.se of cleaning or on ring it; and no cl did 
unfler .‘•ixteen could he thereafter apiironticed to 
the trade. Tlie act wa.s extended and made more 
sfcriTigent in 1804 ami 1875. 

To extinguish a cluniney on live, it is only necoa- 
saiy to hang over tho fireplace a piece of wo(; 
carpet or blanket: some liandfiils of .salt thrown 
into the fire at the same time will greatly aid the 
extinction. It is also recommomlcd to .scatter a 
1 landfill of Dowers of .snlplnir over the dullest imrfc 
of the burning coals, the A^apouv arising from which 
will not support combustion, and will consofiuontly 
extinguinli the Damc.s. Throwing water down from 
tho top is a clumsy e.xpeclienb, by which iniicli dam¬ 
age is freuucntly done to furniture j so also is stop¬ 
ping at the top, by which tlie smoke and suflocat- 
111 g smell of the burning soot are driven into the 
apartment. If eveiy fireplace wore jirovided witli 
a damper, or shutter of sheet-iron, siillicieufcly large 
to choke it thoroughly, five in chimney.s would 
become of little consequence, us it \vaul(l only be 
iieee.'»>ary to apply this damper to cxiingiii.s]i tllcm. 
AH good modern grates are furnished such 
dunijjers. To set ehimnoy.s on lire witli a view to 
clean them highly ohjccliouahlCj even 'svheve 
there is no danger of fii’e to bo npprolioiidcd, as 
the intense heat produced vends and weakens the 
walls. For otlicr connected subjects, sec Smokf- 
NUrSANCE, VElSTILiVnON, AALvTOIKCt. 

€]ilini>a]iZCC {2Vofflodi/tcs niffer)y one of tho 
highest of the anthropoid or more manlike apes, 
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belonging to tlio same genus oa the goiiila (T. 
gorilla), 

Eistonj. —The first hintovical notice of tlio chim¬ 
panzee seems bo he that given in an account of a 
Car til ftgi Ilian exploration of the north-west of 
Afj’ica, conducted h^ Ilaniio in 470' b,o. Along 
^vith other anthropoid apes, it known to the 
Itoniana in thoiv varied coininumcations -with 
Africa. The Ijv.At thorough investigation of tJio 
anatomy was made by Tyson in 1099. Various 
travellers gi'adnally gathered iiifoi’ination in regard 
to its fiahlts, aiifl captured specimoiis were known 
in France and England by the 18th ceiitniy. The 
flti'ucbuve of the animal has been studied by several 
famous anatomists, siicli as Owen, Duvemoy, 
Biseboff, and Huxley •, and much information, both 
Jiisfcorical and anatomical, will bo conrwiionfcly 
found in Professor B, Hartmann’s A}it?iropoid 
Ajia? (Inter. Sc, Series, 1885), To this naturalist 
luucli of oni knowledge os tn the oxaefc anatomy 
of the chimpanzee and related forms is due. For 
more general considerations, Huxley’s work on- 
titled Mace in Eature may nc profitably 

consulted. See also his Anaioavj of Vertebrate 
Animids. 

Gharacleriatics, —^Aa the general features of 
Anthropoid Apes (q, v,) have been already sketched, 
it will be eiioiigli to gum up the more sfciiking 
charactonsties ot the chimpanzee. The animal 
stands about four feet liigli, has very dark, all but 
black liaiv, a broad, leathery, vctldisli-brown face, 
small nose, large mouth, protruding lips, large brow* 
vidgeSj and small cars. Tho face has an angle of 
70 degrees. The heiwl hangs down upon the cliost. 



Chimpanzeo {[ifter Hiu'tiimun). 


There are no cheok'p[)uche.s. The arms are very 
long, and roach tlio knee; their span is about lialf 
as nuicli again os tho height. Tho hand is narrow, 
but as long as the foot. The sole of the foot can 
I’cst ilatly on tho gi-oiind, and tlie ftiiimal mdili' 
stands or walks erect. But his favourite attitude 
is leaning foru'ard, and siimportiiig himself on tho 
knuckles of tho iiaud. The bacldjone beging to 
exhibit tho curves characteristic of man, and the 
cliimpanzee is alone among anthropoids in having 
the spine of the second neclc vertebra bifurcated as 
ill man. It bos one pair of nbs in nddition to the 
twelve posse.'jsBfl Lyman. Tliero is of eoinse no 
tail, nor are there any sitting-pads or ischial cal¬ 
losities. 'Tho volume of the brain is about half 
fclie ininiimtrii size of a normal human brain. All 
tho jf/yrt (ridges) of the Imnmn brain are repreaonfced 


in the cerebral liomispiicres of the cliimpanzee ; Imt 
they are simpler and more syminebiical, and larger 
in in’oportion to tlic brain. ’ 

habits, —^TJie chimpanzee Is found on^ the co.asb 
of Guinea and farther inland. It occupies a wider 
area than the gorilla, and is oven snid to Jiavo been 
found in East Africa, to the south of Abyssinia. 
It lives in foro.sts, is an adept climber, but beeps a 
good deal tn the groinid. The diet consist.^ mainly 
of wild fruits; but animal food seems to be oeca- 
siuiially eaten. Tlic chiiitpanzees live in families 
or m sniaff Booictics, They constmet pent-housas 
in the thick forest darkness, and the males are f«aid 
to pass tlio night below’’ the family neat. They 
make a great deal of iioiso, of a diCniy and horrible 
character, especially when provoked by otlier 
monlroya Thongb fcJiey generally /lee at the sight 
of man, they can with hands and teeth make them- 
.seh’ca in extremity luost^ formidable antagonists. 
The native a shoot ibeiii with arrows or javdiiis, or 
in recent dava with fireaniis. The fle.sh is eaten by 
the natives of sonic parts of Africa; the ftknlls may 
serve n.s fetiches. 

There is conaidcrable dispute oa to the species 
or vfti'ietiea of cliiinpanzeo. Hartiiiann discusses 
the question at Icngtli in tho work already referred 
to, describing one distinct variety in addition to 
tbo typical Troglodyies tng€f\ and admitting the 
possibility of liybrida. Chimpanzee.^ arc occojsional ly 
brought to European itoological gardens, but ramly 
stamT the climate for more than iwo or three years. 
They uro known to exhibit great clovernef?a, and 
admit of some education. 

Cllliia* The Chinese Enipive, consisting of 
China Proper and Manchuria (fpv.), with its 
dependencies of Mongolia, I-lf, and Tibet (q.v',), 
enil:n'ace.s a vast territory in Enateru Asia only 
inferior in extent to tho dominions of Great Britain 
and Russia. The dopemlencies arc not coionics, 
hut subject territories; and China Proper iteelf, 
indeed, lias been a suliject torritoiy of Munclnuia 
sinco 1044. It will be convenient^ bo^Yevcv; to 
confine ourselves in tins article to the former. 

China ia not known among tho pooide tboin- 
selves ofl the designation of tlio coinibiy, and 
tho use of tlio term is spreading among thorn 
only thin ugh its all but univoi^al employ merit by 
other nations. In the oldest classical wiitings 
the' country is called Hwd llnCi^ 'The Flowery 
Hsift,’ Cknng 'The Middle State,’or king¬ 
dom, grew up ill the feudal penod as a iiaiuo for 
the royal domain in tho jnidst of the ofchev states, 
or for those states ns a whole in tho midst of the 
uncivilised states around them. The idea of its 
being‘in tho muldlo of the eartli’ did not enter 
into the designation, tlioiigli the assuniption of 
universal sovereignt 3 % chjnre if not rfc faciot that 
has been so injmious to the nation, apiicai s ip tlie 
very ancient names Tien ‘all beneath the 
sky,’ and Sze //d/, ‘ all within the four seas.’ In 
tlie treaties with western nations concluded in the 
pieaejib century tho empire ia called by the title of 
tho reigning dynasty, 'tho^ Kingdom of the Great 
Pure (dynasty) p and this is in accordance witli the 
practice of Chinese wiitem, who are fond of calling 
thoirco?infci'y 'theLand of Hwi/and ‘the H/lls of 
T’aug,’ from the two gi’eat dynasties so naiiied. 

Scrica^ Sera^ and Seres, in Ptolemy and other 
niiciciifc' geograpliera, indicate China and the 
CliiiiesoftS tlio country and people pvodueUig 
being taken from sze (silk), onginally the pictorial 
symbol of a packet of cocoons. 

Cidhayi a poetical name with us, mid still 
Apimjent in llic Rns-^ian Jinmc for China (ATf/ni)/ 
came Into use as n designation for the northern 
part of tho empire through Marco Polo and other 
medieval writem. It waA the Persian designation 
of the Tartar JCttan tribes which contended wth 
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the hiung ilvna^tv for the siipromacy of lli^c cmpirci 
then merged in "the dynasty of Chin (Ai/Oi 
^vere extingiii**heil b}' tlie Jfoiigol conquest, the 
counfcrv south of tlie Yang-tsze Jliver was then 
v-iy"Afiuici or i\ruusj|> ftoiu tUc oM name of McO^ 
for ail the southern nhnngiual tiihes. 

Tiifl name China Jjns come to iis from India 
through Biicldliisni, In a conversatLon (aimcryplifu 
iirabahlv), Tolnted hv Kieii (4dang in {minfori/ of 
liM/iimt hefcwecn the Han emperor who wel¬ 
comed tlieni t4> hhi capital and the hrst two of tlic 
JliiLldliiab missionaries, there appear the names ot 
chi'iia and C/tin4ati (Hlie Land of Chin’), We 
do not know how long hefore oiir first centiii'); the 
name hail obtained m India, nor how it origin¬ 
ated. If it had begun witli ts instead of ch, the 
I'iew of many that it was derived from the groat 
estate of Ts'in, whose fortunes ciihniiiated in tlie 
Jirab ImbHhortdivcd imperial dynasty (221-200 li.o,), 
might liave boon considered as certain. This ques¬ 
tion must l>e left as hardly capable of determina¬ 
tion ; as also how it is that we find the empire 
called by other Asiatic peoples Ajh, TaiUt TshiistnHt^ 
and the inhaliitauts Tsinistir. * The land of Sinini>’ 
in Isa* xlix. 12, should be added to these denomina¬ 
tions. 

CiirNAPiioPETl was divided in the K'ang-lisi reign 
(1032-1722) into eighteou provinces ; and since the 
recent separation of the island of Fomosa fro in 
Fd-cluen, and its coiLstitution into an independent 
province (a*^ T'di-wan), wc may say that it now 
consists of nineteen. These form one of tlie corners 
of the Asiatic continent, having the Pacilic Ocean 
on the south and east. They are somewhat in ttie 
shape of an irregular rectangle, and lie, if we 
iuchule the island of HfLl-nan, between IB*" and 41)^ 
Nr lat, and OS'" and 121:'’ E. long. Their area lias 
been given at Ij297,300 sip nu, being more tlian 
twenty-live times tliab of England,^ but that esti¬ 
mate does not include large additions to Chih-ll 
on the north-east, and Ivnn-sfl on the north-went, 
moile since the K'ang Ju>i reign. Including these, 
the area is at present not miicli, if at all, short 
of 2,000,000 sq. m, fThe whole empire, without 
Corea, has an area more than twice as large.) 

On the north there are four provinces—Chilult, 
Sliaiidisi, Slicn-liHi, and ICnn-sh; on the west, two— 
S:5C*cVwau (the largest of all) and Yun-inm; on 
the south, two—Kwang'hsi and Kwang*tiing; on 
the east, four—Fii-ehien (Kien—the initial ch used 
to ho pronounced it), Chch-chiang, Chiaw^-sfl, and 
fthau-lung. The central area inclosed oy tbe^o 
twelve provinces is occupied by Ho-nan, An-hui 
(Gan- and Ngan-liwei), Hd-pei, Hft-nnn, Chiang- 
IihJ, an<l Kwei-chdu (a uoor province, but with parts 
of it largely occupied by clans or tribcfl of aboii- 
giiiiil ^liiiO'tszc), The island of Formosti, lying olf 
the coast of Fd-chicn, 90 miles W. of Amoy, is 
alwiit 235 miles in length, fertile, and rich in coal, 
petroleum, and camphor-wood. The firet settle¬ 
ment of a Chinese population only took x^ace in 
IGS3, uud the greater part of it is still occupied 
by aboriginal tribes of a more than ordinarily liigh 
type. 

The pQjiulafioti of these provinces is uniucnse, 
but the various censuses tliat have been adduced 
by inquirers vary and fluctuate so nmcli that tlie 
writer entirely agrees with tho late Dr Williams 
ill holding that, * until there 1ms been a incthodical 
inspection of the eiiipira’ |^niblished and guaranteed 
by the government, questions conceniiiig the imp il¬ 
lation must he held in abeyance'(Tdc dliddle Kittff' 
(lorn, 2il cd. preface, p, 10). The AbnanacJi tic 
Cifilha for 1S8S, basing iLs conclii.sioiis on i cports of 
the Inipemil laavitiuie ev\6^teu\s, gives f<yy rdL tl\e, 
pmviiicQs a total of IlSl^niillionB. The late ambas- 
flatlor ill England, however, the Marquin T’sang, 
M rites in the A^kdk Ouarierhj lUmew of January 


1837 of ^tlic awakening of 300 millions to a con¬ 
sciousness of their strength !’ Our own impression 
is tliab 400 millions is not an ovoresfciinate of the 
population of the Chinese empire. Of the t\venty- 
bwo ports oxieii to foreign coiniucrcc, only five have 
a popiilatioif under 1)0,000. That of Canton is 
estimated at 1,600,000 \ of T'ien-lsin aL 950,000; of 
Haii-k'au at 750,000 j of ]’d-chfiu at 030,000 ; of 
yiiang-Mi at 355,000; of Ning-po ah 240,000. 

As to tlie7)/i7/5ic«^of China Proper, the 
whole territory may be dcsciiljcd QA sloping fi'Oin 
the iiioimtainoiis rogioiia of Tibet and Nopal 
towards the shores of the Pacific on the east and 
.south. The nio.st extensive nionn tain-range m it 
is the Nan Ling or Southern Kaiige, a far-extend¬ 
ing spur of the Hhnalaj^as. Commencing in Yun- 
nan, it bounds Kwangdist, Kwaiig-tnng, and 
Fu-ehicii on thepiortli, and, x>assiiig through Cheh- 
chiaiigi entei's into the sea at Niiig-po, It inns 
forms a continuous barrier, xienctrafced only by a 
feu'steep x>assea (of "wliich the itei Kwaii_ iR the 
best known) that separates tlic coost-rcgions of 
South-eastern China from tlie rest of Uio coiintiy. 
This great chain tlirowa oft' mimeroiis Bxmrs to tlie 
south and east, which, dipping into tlic sea, appear 
above it as a belt of rugged islands along the sea- 
lioartl. Of this belt the Cliiisan Avcliipclago is tlic 
ino.st northerly xjortion. 

North of this long range, and west of the 113tb 
meridian, on to the bordois of Tibet, the country is 
mountainous, wliilo to the east and from the groat 
wall on the noitli, to the Po-yaiig lake in tlie south, 
there Is the Great Plain, comprising the greater 
part of tho provinces of Chihdi and Slian-tung, 
Ho-iian, An-hui, and Chiang-sfl—an area of about 
210,000 Bq. in., estimated to support a population 
of 177,000,000. 

In the provinces we,sb from Chih-lt—Shan-list, 
^lieiidist, and Kan-sO—the soil is foraied of what 
are called the loess beds, which extend even to the 
Koko-iior and the head-watci’s of the Yellou' lUver, 
The name loess is adopted from that of a Tertiary 
dejiGsit which appears in the Hliine Valley—a 
brownish coloured earth, extremely porous, crumb¬ 
ling c^ily between the fli!ger.s, and carried far and 
witle in clouds of dinst. It coveis tJie subsoil to an 
enormous depth, and is apt to split pci-pendicularly 
in clefts wdiicli render travelling dimcult. And 
yet by this cleavage it aflbrds homes to mnUitudes 
of the people, who live in eaves excavated near tho 
bottoms or the clifls. Sometimes whole villages are 
so iormed in terraces of the earth that vise above 
one another, But the most valuable quality of the 
loess is its fertility, the fields compoaed of it Imrdly 
requiring any other iiiaTnirc than a sxninkling of 
its own fresh loam. The luisbandmaii in this way 
obtains an assured harvest two and even tliree 
times a year. This fertility, provided tliere he a 
sufficient rainfall, seems mexhanstiblc. Tho pi’o- 
vinco of Slian-hsi has borne the name for tlioiisaiids 
of years of * the Granary of the Nation j ’ jvnd it is 
no doubt to the distribution of this earth over its 
surface that tho Great Plain owes its friiitfnliiesB. 

The rivers of Cliina—cnlledfor the most part ho in 
the north, and ehicing {kimu/) in the south, are one 
of its most distinguishing features. Two of them 
stand out conspicuous among tho great rivers of the 
world 5 the IIo, Hoang-ho, or Ycllo>v lliver, and the 
Oliiaiig, generally misnamed the Yang-tszo. Tliey 
rise nob far from each other j the Ho, in tlie plain of 
Odontala, called in Chinc.so the ‘ Sea of Stars ‘—i.e. 
of spi'ings or lakelets, in 35^” N. lat., and 96“ E. longr. ■ 
andthoCliiniigfKiang), from among the mountains 
of Tjbet, The Ho xnirsuea a toriuoiia eastward course 
to Kwn-ftW, and the Chmng with a southern inclina¬ 
tion enters China at Batang, in Sze-eli'wan, From 
the prefecture of Lnn-chfiu the IIo flows north-east 
more or less along tlie Great Wall, till it arrives 
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nem-ly at the northern liniib of Shcn-list, 'vvJjen it 
tmiifl directly south, and llowiiig for oOO miles 
he tween that province and Hliau-list, comes to the 
edge of the Great l^lain, and pursues an eastward 
course. Tlie Chiang on the contrary Hows south 
from Bataiig, Ijotween Szc-cli'wan and 'Tmi-iiaii, 
till it refteljca the soubhei'n limit of the former pro- 
vnice. Tlien it turns north, and holds its way east- 
Avard through Sze-ch'wan and the other inlervoniiig 
pi’ovince^j till it enters the ocean in lat 32°* Tlie 
tio does not fnirsiic so regular a com^jo- Its ilirec- 
tion indeed from the ed^e of the plain is eastwards, 
but in Uio coui’se of Lime it lias ever and anon 
changed its channel, Uhineso history opens, in the 
Slid King, m die 24th centuryu.c.; with an account 
of one of its inundations, described in terms wliich 
have suggested to some studenti^ the Noachian 
deluge, and the labourfl on it of the Great Yii, 
The lorri])le calamities caused by it so often have 
procured for it the name of ‘China’s Sorrow.* Ho 
voccntly as 1887 it burst its soiitliern hank near 
Cluing CliHu, and poured its mighty Hood, with 
hideous devastation and the destruction of millions 
of lives, into the populous iirovinco of Ho^nan. 
It is now the task of the Maiichd rulers of the 
empire to remedy this (lisnstor, and regulate the 
lonible river for the future. Both the IIo and the 
C Ilian g mnsthaveaconi-fio of more than 3000 miles. 
These two rivers arc incomparably the greatest in 
China, hut there are many othei-s which would 
elsewhere be accounted great. And among those 
rivers wo may well nccouub the Grand Canals in¬ 
tended to comiecfc the northern and southern parts 
of tliG_ einpirc by an easy water comnuiiiication; 
and bills it did when it was in good order, cxteiicUng 
from Peking to Ilang-clihu in Olioli-cliiting, a din- 
taiicc of more than COO miles. The glory of making 
this canal is duo to Kuhlfti, the lirab .sovereign 
of the Yuan djmafity, of whom Marco Polo says: 
‘He has caused a water commimication to be 
made in the shape of a wide and deep clmimoi 
<hig hetivoeTi atreiim and hebireen hke 

anil ItulcQ, forming os ib were a gi-eat river on 
which largo vessels can ply.* Steam communi¬ 
cation, all along the eastern seaboard from 
Canton to T*ieu-tsin has very imicb superseded its 
use, and portions of ib are now in bad condition, 
bub as a truly iinpennl achievement ib contiauo.s to 
bo a grand momoiial of ICublAi, Even Banow 
wrote of lb in 1800 : * In point of magnitude, our 
inosfc oxtejisive inland navigation in England can 
no more be coinpaveil to the grand trunk tliat inter- 
sec is China than a park or garden fiali-poiul to the 
great lako of Winandermere.’ 

After Die Grand Canal a few sentencca maybe 
given to the Great Walli another vast achieve¬ 
ment of human labour, especially as in 1887 there 
wore paragraplia in many of our iiewapapevs re- 
pveaeiibiiig its existence as merely a myth. Not so 
useful as the canal^ and having Xailed to answer the 
piLi-poao for which it m'os inteuded^io bo a defence 
againsb the Incursions of the northern tnlie.s, there 
it still stands, while the walls of Hailrian and 
Antoninus in our own country have cnimblod to 
the ground, and their course can only be indistinctly 
traced here and there. It was in 214 u.c, that 
Shill IPmn^ Tt dotermiaed to erect a grand barrier 
all along the north of his va-st empire. The ivall 
coniijiencea at the Shan-JiAi Pass (40** N. lat.j 119'’ 
00' E. long.), where it was visited by a fi([iiadrou of 
Her Majesty’s vessels of wav in 183D, and was seen, 
as Lord Jocelyn describes it, ‘ fjcaling the preoiiiico.s, 
and topping the cragLy lulls of the country-’ From 
this poinb it is carneu westwards till it be 1-11111^1)63 
at the Cliia-yil barrier gate, the road through which 
icatls to the ‘ Western Regions.’ Its length in a 
straight line would be 1256 miles, bub, if measured 
along itssinuositics; this distance must be increased 


to 150(7. It is not built so grandly in its western 
noi'lions after it lias.incfc the Ho iliver, nor should ib 
be mippoficd that bo Iho east of this puiut it is all solid 
masonry, It is formed by two strong vebaiiiing 
walls of bi-ick, rising from granite founifntions, the 
space between bohig Hlled up with stones*and earth, 
Tiic breadth of it at the base is about 26 feet, at llie 
Lop 15, and the height varies from 16 to 30 feefc^ Tlie 
surface at the top -was covered with bricks, and k 
now overgi'owii witk grass.' What foreigners go to 
vwifc from Peking ifl merely a Joop-’irall of later 
foniiation, inclosing portions of Chili-It and Shau- 
ksh 

The lakes ai‘o very many, hut not on so great a 
scale as the rivcTB. If will be snfllciorif fo Jnenfio/i 
three—^tlic T'ung-bing Hfl, tho largest, liaving a 
circuinfeieiicc of 220 miles, and entering into the 
names of the provinces Hfi-pci and Hri-iiniij the 
Po-yaiig HA, in the north of Chiaiig-b^t, tlie seat 
of the manufflcbories of the beat porcel ain i and tlio 
T'Ai Hh„ partly in Chiaiig-sA and imrtly in Clieli- 
cliiang, famoua for its romantic scenery and 
nmnefoiifl islets. 

The country Ls licli in the prod acts necessary for 
the support and comfort o£ the people, and for the 
adornment of their civilisntioii, There is in ib 
every vaiiety of climate ; but the average tempera- 
tni'c ia lower than in any other couuti'y in the banio 
latitude. The Chinese theniBelvea consider K-wang- 
tiing, Kwang-list, and Yuii-naa to be leas healthy 
than the other provinces; but forei^ai-s using 
proper precautions may enjoy their lire in every 
pinvince, 

AVlieat, barley, maize, millet, and other eeieals 
are cliiofly ciiUivated in the uortliem regions, and 
rice in tlic soublicvn. The wniler onco had a bag of 
oatmeal sent to him from Knlgan, north of the loop- 
wall iiicntioiied above. Culinary or kitchen licrbs, 
niiwUrooius, and ammtic vegetables, with ginger 
and a vaiiety of other condiments, are every >viierc 
produced and largely used. Froin Formoad there 
cornea and the oana tkiivos aJso in the 

soutiieni provinces. Oranges, piniimcloea,, licliis, 
pomogranabefl, peaches, plautauia, ^ piuerapples, 
mangoes, grapes, and many otlier fmita and nuts, 
are supplied in moat iiiaj-kets. ^ Tea is noted 
beloiv. Opium has lieen Incieasingly grown of 
late within the country. The ChineHo are cm- 
plmtically an tigriciiltiiral people. l*^om time 
imniemorial tho^ sovereign has initiated the year, 
which beguis ivitb the spHiif', by turning over a 
few furrows bi the ‘ sacred field \ * and in each pit)- 
vince the lii^heat authority perfonna a similar 
ceremony—to hnpress on tho people tlie importance 
of liiifibandry, 'The hoe holds the place of our 
spade; tliQ plciigli retains its priinitivc sunpliclty; 
irrigation is aSflidiioiisly and skilfully employ< h 1. 
The or ’well, whicli 'was anciently in the 

centre of the plots of land assigned to the families 
whicli cultivated them, is still seen in tlia north; 
and where the canal or river-beds are below the level 
of the lieklBniiich ingenuity is displayed, in raising 
tho water to them by wheel fl and scoops. No other 
people show such a. sense of the value of haiimii 
ordure aa maimre. Nothing that comes from man 
or beast is allowed to bo lost AIL ia preserved 
and prepared for use. This does not conduce to the 
clcanUnesa of the towns or the fi-ngraucy of the 
country; but ib largely irevenaes the productivenesa 
of the field and tho garden. 

Tlioliorsc, tlicoi, tlia sheep, the fowl, the ilog, tUo ptg;, 

These era the six oahnala wilcli men brcctl for food, 

410 ivoU-lrnown lines; but we do not now hear of 
horses being eorten.j and though dogs are to bo 
seen in boeketB in Urn niavkelB, or cut up on the 
stOrlie, they are sncli as linve been carenilly fed. 
Fowls, including ducks and geese, are abundantly 
bred and consumed; of ducks, iinmenso numpora- 
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flj’O flrtjilmJJy Coii)|)arative)>'jittle beef 

U eaten, not so inucli because of tjie pvovftlonco 
of IbidLlliisin, wliich forbitls tho takin^^ of life, nfi 
fioiTi a feeling of gratitiHlo to the animal wliich 
renflei>i the niofft miwitnnt fierviee in tilling the 
gi'oiuwi. IVk is the Jnoiifc it&cd of all jlesli meat, 
and the nuiiiber of is enormous. In addition 
to tlie.so animals, the seaboard,^ rivcivs, lakes, and 
ponds snpidy an immense quantity of cxcoileiit fish 
taken by tiie not. Angling is not mncli practised; 
bub a boat vdtb its comploinenfc of connoi’ants, 
{mined to dive for tbe iisb and bring them to their 
inaRtcra, is a pleasant sijghfc. Sliellflsh also yield 
tlieir quota to the fond of the people. An idea is 
prevalent tliat tlio Chinese aiie gross feeder^, but 
rids Is tni 0 only of the \’eiy poor. A firsfc'Class 
CliinesG tUimcr \vitli Hh tw^enty-sovon canvscR may 
hold itti^ own with most hmmoiis tables, 'llic 
famed birds'-ncst Foup is a misttoincv. Nests of the 
Collocnlin csciifcnta, bvoimht fvouj the Indian Arclii- 
])olag(i, nve sliced into other snap, and supposod to 
impart to the componml an invigorating and stiinn- 
Inting qnnlity, hot tho wiitev never felt that it 
added either te its havour ur piquancy. 

For fetrerope® tho nao of tea has nearly snpei*sedctl 
over>^ other. The plant doe^ nob giw in the novth, 
hut Is cultivated extefUMvely in the TV'Dstorn pro* 
yinces and iri those sou6h of the GientCJnnng. TJie 
iufiiiiion of the leaves wa.s little, iJ at all, dmnk in 
ancient fciine.s, but itow it« use is nnivei-sal. FD- 
cli ien, H h-pei, and Ufi-nan prod iice raos h largely tlie 
black teas; the green comeschielly from Cheli-chiang 
and Anduiij both kinds come from ICwan-tung 
and Sxc ch’wftu. Next to silk, if not equally Vitli 
it, tea is China’s most Talunble export; and by 
nothing does it contribute more to the comfort and 
well-being of the rest of the world. To the people 
tliemficlvcs ite use has been invaJiiahle, and more 
riiUD anything else has tiroinoted the ■tejM2^Drancc3 
tlmt in characterifitic of them. They arc acquainted 
witil distillation, and from rice and millet produce 
alcoliolic liquors. Their literature abuuiuk from 
the 12th century ac. to the present dynasty irith 
warnings ngain.^b tlio iiijiiiy of stroiig\lrink; hub 
juore Gtlectiial than the proclamations of authority 
Iioa been the habit of drinking tea. As coinparctl 
with t)ie populations o( western nations, the Chinese i 
are sparing in the use of strong drink, and it is rave I 
to SCO one of them intoxicated. They do not sit I 
down to tea as a special niealj nor do they make it I 
f} strong as: we do, ov twW ftugai or cream fe it, 
but they have it ut hand, and olfer it to visitoiw, 
all day long. The otdinavy name of the nlant is 
^ &i dj but the leaf was fust imported into England 
from Amoy in Ed-chien, where the dialecUcal 
pi'ononciatmu of the name is t'uy, svlricU the Ii-islv 
jimn still retains. The use of opium will be dis- 
cussed in asej^arate artiric. 

TIjc next essential te food aiul drink in the 
eermomy of life U dothimj, and for this China 
has abundant jirovisiun in Us btore:* of silk, Ihieii, 
and cotton. It was no doubt the origiMal home 
of iilfc. From the 23,1 century u.c. and enrUor, 
tlio eavo of the i>ilK\YoTni, and the fipinnbig and 
weavmg of its j>roduce, have been the special work 
of ■yvomflji. As it j.s tho daty al the sovei'clgn fco 
him over a few fiirrow.s in the .spring to stimulate 
the pcojiJe to their agricultural taskH, so his con- 
S(nt fihmijd perform an niialogoiw ceremony with 
her srikivrmn-s aitd midhcrry^-treas. The tree glows 
ercrywlierc, and in all the provinces .some ^\\k is 
nrodiiced ; but Kwan-tuiig, yzc-ch'wmi, ami Clich- 
clnaug fui’/ilHh the hast and tlie jiiost. Tlienmiiu- 
JActuivs of silk arc not inferior or Jb.ss brilliant than 
any tlmt am producml in Kiiume, and nothing can 
e.vcue4l the enihioideiy of the Cljincso. JridiRonoiis 
to t ic eoiintiy also are lienip and other, nbrous 
imnlH, such as the IJaltmem nimt, from which 


tha gn-ass-clotU is made. The cottonqilmit, though 
not indigenoufli appears to liavo been iuUoduccd 
from Kboten (Eastern Tmkefitftu) in tho lltli ceu- 
tury, and is now found ovoryNYliovo, hut is culti- 
rated mnst extensively in tho great basin of the 
Cliiang. The well-known nankten is named from 
Nanking, a centre for its manufacture. Tho 
Chinese cotton is inferior to tbo importeil cloth iu 
its linish, but is hea^iol' anti more diimbJo. (For 
the Jiovft of Oiinii, see Asia, Vol. T, p. 491,) Of 
ivooUen fahrics the production is nob lingo j but 
W6 meet witli felt crjih, mgs of camels* liair, niid 
film of various kinds. As tlie bouses bavo no 
iii'oplaces, pesopio keep thoinselves warm in cold 
weatlier by increasing tlio nurubei* of garmuiits 
wliich they wear. On the whole China Ims more 
resources iii itself for tlio conifoitabie support and 
clothing of its vast population than most ofclier 
eoutttvies. 

For hiikling ^naterkils fbo CJiincse uao, Jike our¬ 
selves, tiinbei, bricks, and fitoue j hnfc in tlm souLli 
inexponwve liouses avo often mode of n kind of 
concrete called 'sifted cavtli,* a cxiinpound of 
decomposed gmnite and lime, with tho addition 
sometimes of a little oil, pwnded in a wooden 
framework, which is fibiftetl till tl\o walls have 
readied their intended height. Anciently, as wo 
learn from the Sbih King, tho largest Htvuctuvoa 
were raised in this way. The walla, if well 
protected by overhanging eaves and plaster againab 
wet, are strong and durable. Granite and lime* 
efcone arc found in many jdaccs, and the Invgogl 
rocka arc ingeniously split and wrouglib into biuUb 
ing blocks. Tlio arehitccLuro of China is dofectivo, 
liQwever, in the grandeur ajid grnee wliioh mark 
that of some other countries; tlio best spccimons of 
It aro seen in the marble bridges and altars of 
Peking, and in the lluddhiatic buildings on fclm ‘ Hill 
of Longevity * and other pinces jzi t7ie neighbour- , 
lioocl. No one wlio lias seen thorn can ever forgot 
tile gigantic iigures of animals and tlie statues ' 
Jijiing the road that leads to the tombs of several 
jf the llfiiig eiiiperors, ft consideraljio distance north 
from the capital. In tlio country, lioiiscs are 
aeldoiu of more than one storv. Evou iu Hlg 
cities the pnblici oflicos aucUarge businoiis establish- 
luents are not femarkable for tlicii height, but for 
tUeir depth, as you pass from one series of i-ootim to 
anotlior thvougU intervening courts. lli.sing con- 
f'liiciio\i& above the other buikliugs tive the pawih 
brokei-fe’ establishments, wdiilst the mo-sb aulistaniial 
and elegantly liniahed stmtures are the gnildlmlla 
belonging to vuviona trades, or to thomevclmute 
congvegating in them from the different provinees, 

Iho mofit^uctio’es^He buildings arc tbe pavilions 
and pagodas., Of tlm formei' the most strikingi.s one 
in what bus bocoine famous by being miscalTed tho 

j® Peking, about 14 feot fiouava 

and 20 high, made of pure copper, The pagodas 
are Buddhistic stmetures, borrowed from the topes 
of India, where they were built at iiisfc as deposb 
tertca for the relics of Buddha and distinguishwl 
Arhats, In Cliijia they have taken a 2 >cciiliar form, 
and are siqipased to exercise mysterious geoniaiititt 
nilhiences TJiey are the most rcmavkable objects 
in the Jaiidscapcs of the coiiiifciy, and tlicro are few 
cities 'vvhicli cannot boast of ono or more, alwava 
cf an uneven number of stories. The im)sb celo* 
pratetl of tliein, the Poi’cclain Tower of Nankim^’ 

IS now a thing of Hw past, Imi ing hcen lilown xui 
hy tho iconoeSistic T'lli-p'ings in ifioO, It was of 
an octagonal foiin, nnrt was mtenacd to ho of tliir- 
toon stories, rising to a Jieiahl of 320 feat; hut only 
mno stones were toiniileted, the huiUUng of which 
took nineteen yeaw (I41l~a0). It was Wilt mass- 
I'elj of I,nek and faced with Blabs of glazed 
poreeiam^^yj-ceu, red. yellow aud white * with 
lamps hanging ouLshlc from the projections of tlie 
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{liO^erejifc .sfcaucs one of the architectural ^ronders tlie tleor family. The ninsk-ileer ig greatly valued. 
01 tlie’worJiU Among the more do-inestie quadrumds^ blie breed 

In the cities, and Hbiukhng the country al.so, arc of lioi’ses and cuttle ifi dwarfish, ami no attomnts 
nmny P or i/ojio?’«ry wmeli often seoiii to he made to improve them. The af<s is a 

I?. Tcjhj^Io nioi’c lively ftinjnal in tJio north timii irit)3 iis, and 


liar, though not oE so snlxstmitial 
a construction as it was. Tlicy are 
tokens of iin])Grial favour, erected 
ill liouour of distinguished peraons, 
flJid many of fcJieui sigJialising tlie 
virtue of widows who steadfastly 
refused to ha married a sccoiitl 
timo. 

^ Tlie iff reefs of the cities, espe¬ 
cially in the sontlj, ai'c not wider 
than so many lanes, ami tlie streams 
of people hurrying through thorn 


iigli tliom 

givb tlic sbraiigev an idea bliatthey 
arc more populous bhaii tlioy really 
nrCj llioiigli against this Jnusty as- 
snuinbion luuab be sot the rarity 
of tlio appearance of W’omen iii 
them. They are paved with slabs 
of stoncj blit badly drained, and 
the heat and stoncJi render a pro- 
inenailo through them anything 
hn L agreealile. Alost of them have 
high-Boundingiiamos, such as ‘ The ^ 

Street of IJenovolonco and Bight- (iVi 

eoiifiims.' As in fclie old Bo7?)an 
! cities, tradesmen of the same jiuraiiits are found 
very imicli together in the same street. The streets 
are wider in the northern cities, till wo arrive at 
Peking, where the wide ways of the Munchfl jiortion 
combine with the iin]w;sing wall.? and fcboir lofty 
towers to niake the visitor tliiiik for a time that 
ho has arrived at the grandest city of the woikl. 

AVhen yon enter the house of a well-to-do family, 
you find the fymiuyc Bulhcient, though soinowhab 
scanty a/id not liixnrJons. The jloor may ho 
covered with inabbing, hub nob with a carpet or ruga 
The tables and straight-haolcocl chairs are of a dark, 
iieavy wood reaombimg ebony, A few pieturesj 
nob works of arb, are hung on the walls, along with 
scrolls of fine wi’ifcing, expressing Jiioral sontimontw 
or liifiboiical and topographical references, while 
some jars and otiior .specimens of fine porcelain are 
pub down hero and there,' Tliero may be a couch 
or tu'o made of bumhoo and rattan, and stools of 
the same materials. The h{onboo^ that ^11001 of 
the Aniiidiiiaccre, deserves especial mention. A 
clump of bamboos adds a graceful cliarm to the 
scoiiciy, and there seems to he no end to the uses 
which bho plant serves. The schoolmaster eniploys 
it for liis iondo, and the mamlarin or iiiagistrate 
for Ids most common instniincnt of punisliinoiit- 
The writing-paper is made from it, Its^ young 
shoots are used for food, and for comfits and 
pickles, Its stoma, according to their size, arc 
eniploj’od for |>e7icil JmndlG. 9 , for canes, and for 
poles. Pans, cages, baskets, and fiali-creels are 
all constructed witJi it. Its roots are coi’vctl into 
grotesque figures, and fashioned into blocks of a 
peculiar shape to be used in divination. China 
would not bo Oliimt without the bajidjoo. 

The country is too bhiokly peopled and 'well 


ii®Ss 



dan(ferous 


The country is too bhiokly peopled and 'well 
cultivated to Jiarbour many wild nml dangerous 
anmedst though one occasionally licars of a tiger 
that has voiituvcd from the forest and been Id lied 
or captured. The lion ivaa never a denizen of 
Cliiiia, and is only to he seen rampant in stone 
ill front of temples. The rhinoceros, olephanb, and 
tapir arc aqia still to exist in the foresfca and 
BU^amps of Yim-nan; bub the supply of elephaiitB 
at Peking for fciio carriage of the eniperor irhen he 
proceeds to tho great sacrificial altars has hoeii 
decreasing for several reigns. Both the brow'ii and 
black bear are met with, ami several varieties of 


Templo of the Goddess Ma Tsu-pu, Niiig-po* 
(From Tht MUme JClmlom, by S. W. Wllllama, LL.D.) 


receives more attention. About Peking one is 
.struck by many licantifiil Bpcciiiicns of the nmlo. 
IMnccfl are flecn riding 011 mules, or drawn ly^ them 
in elegant litters, while fclieiv atteiidaiits accompany 
tljoiii on Imideback, Tlie caincl is only seen in 
fcliQ north. One of the llr,sb things that strikes a 
stranger in bhe capital is the troops of tUesliaggy 
animal lying or feeding about tlic w-alls, with their 
Mongol kcepGra, looking as iiiicoiith ns their cliaige. 

The birds of prty aiifl many. Minos, ci-o^vs, and 
magpies abound. The Isist are '.sacred birds/ 
■which it ia nob safe for the ti’avellcv to shoot/. The 
people are fond of song-birds, c^pcciaHy tfio lark,, 
the thrush, and the canary. Tlie song of tlio 
nighMiigalo ia fiuniliar. The Bjimller birds aro nob 
80 afraid of man as wibli us. Buddhism, with wliich ^ 
life is sacred, haa done iiuicil to aociu'O for birds, I 
both with old and young, immunity from moles- ■ 
tation and death.' TJics lovely .gold and silver 
plieasantfl oi’o well known, and also the Yimhyanff 
nalcmtd^tta)f or mandarin duck, the emblem ! 
to the ChinosQ of eon jugal fidelity. 

Tlie people are loud of ihmrSi^ and mako 
excellent gardeners. You look in vain, however, 
3)1 tho gardens of tJio wealtliy for the cay parterres 
which so please tlia eye in England. Tlioy cultivate 
their favourites mostly in pots; and the ‘ u’illow- 
plate pattern/ with its arbours, bridges, and ponds, 
glowing often with tho large and brilliant iioweiis. 
of tJ)D noliunbiuni, supplies a good picture of a 
Chinese garden of a suporior orilei. 

AYhilo the CJiiiicse have, ns wo have seen, done 
justice to most of the natural capaLilibie^ of their' 
country, they have greatly failed in developing its 
7}m€ml resources. The skill wliich their lupidartca 
difiplay in cutting crystal and other quavbzosc 
minovnis is well known, and tlioir w^ork in jade, 
which they so highly prize, is voiy jiuo. But a 
mineral Jnoro valuable than any other 1ms been 
comparatively nogJectcc], ' Tho couljiclds of China 
are enormous—more than twenty times the extent 
of those of Great Britain; bub up to this time the 
majority of them can hardly be said to have been 
more than Bcratolied. ImmenBc qiiantiticja of iron 
ore, moi'coYei't must liave been extj'acted from tlie 
earth cliiring the niincnniuniB of ita hiafcoiy, but a 
imicli greater amount is still unfconolied. Copper, 
lend, tin, silver, and gold are known to exist in 
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mflny placc--^, but little Jifis l»een iloiie to make the 
stores of tliciu available. Move attention has been 
divGcteil to tlieir mines since the go\'cTnment anti 
cointmiiicH bc^fan to liavQ Kteaineis of their own; 
and a scheme lias been nnprov'ctl ly the /^ovevn- 
inent fur working tho gtihl-niiues in tlie vallej of 
the Amt Kir Hiver. The gnveviuiiciit has become 
conscious of its minemt wealtli, and there is no 
calculating the resonrees to ^Yhich it may attain. 

A gold and silver eiiiTciicy' is one of the first 
things which it boa to provide. Thvv^i far the only 
cumiiq/ hds^ been the copper mshy cxinihrous and 
often debased^ varying in j.ts relative value in every 
district, mnl the source of eiiilles.s trouble to tJio 
traveller. Even foreign silver coins arc treated as 
bullion, and taken by weight. AVliat is called 
‘eycee silver* is made from them. After they 
have been defaced and broken tn pieces, they arc 
melted and cast into ingots of difroreut sizes called 
* shoes,’ TIlg comfort of the housekeeper, as well 
as of the traveller, Ls interfered with by tho 
necessity of keeping small line scaleji ur steely arils 
to weigh every ontfay and receipt. Paper iiioiiey 
is indeed in circvdation, but the hanking system 
e.Ti5fcg as yet only in a rmUmentavy conditm/r. 

Aiiotlier want in China in that of (joati road^ mul 
con^ortahle The necessity for gornl 

T0R4ls first presented itself to Shili Hwang TU2I4r 
D.c,), Ajdio, after he bad extended the empire to 
nearly its present limits, ordered the preparation of 
tliem seven years before he conunonccil tuchulKling 
of the Great Wall; and ib has been said that there 
are now 20,000 roods in Chinn ; but acconliiig to tlie 
Imports of travellers in the present century, tlm 
good read a aiaong them are y cry few. The gov erji- 
loeut couriers perform their juuiTiev!* on iioi'seback. 
^Vl\CYe communication by water U abundant tho 
want of Toatls is not so’much felt; hut in their 
ah«!ei\ce in. tiuois of scarcity it hi a most dilhciiit 
thing lo convey snnplies to atarviiig populations, 
an in the famine which prcvaileil iu and 

other nor the ra provinee-s a Jew venrs ago. It is 
owing doubtless to the want of roads that the 
wheel ImiTow is su much used as the chief veldcio of 
coijuminication find commerce from the Chinng 
northwards. The writer oncehcnl an cxjierienco of 
this, wiien, along with a conipftiuou, Im was con¬ 
veyed 2S0 miles on one of those ' eaiiy wagmis 
light’ in about s days. .Slow as the journev was, 
the fatigvre wes imudi Ittss than if they hei been 
jolted over the same dwtoiice in a spiingle.'^a mule- 
cart in half the time* Even at Pokiug mads ortco 
paved with marble slal« liave been allowed to fall 
into-such fi state of ililapulafcion as to he full of t|is^ 
comfort and danger ; and the route and convev- 
^ces f 0)111 tlio capital to T'ien-tsin, its port, oie 
ulsgracefiil to the governmeiiL 

IfaOiU ,—^Tfie dress of the poor is very 
much alike iu both sexc.s; and though ib is regii- 
mted for all classes by &iiiu}>tuary laws, it is vaiied 
among the >Yealthy by the ilehnefis of the materials 
luid tlie various oniauieatation. The most strikim-' 
thing iu the appearance of fcl«i jueu to a fuwiigimr 
13 the gueuc cr pfaiied tuil from the hair of tlie 
all the rest of the liead being shaved. This 
Was not the ohl fashion of doing up the liair, but 
was enforced on the Chinese by tha ALaiiehas in 
1G27, when tliey had coiimienced the cojituTOiit of - 
the ernpue. firscripbions on stone tablets in old 
temples in Japan, erected by refugees of the l/th 
Century, mention thn degrading refjiiiicnient as 
one of the TeasniiK why they had Red from tlieh- 
countiy. All dislike to the cmstoin, however, has 
now disapi>eawd. A fmeignev is snri'insed in the 
same wuy hy the itifuillfcct of tlie more renpcctable 
women. lUese were not enfovecd upon them by 
tJie Manclirt Gouniiorois, wliosc women allow their 
iQct to grow to the iiatnval sixe, nut* w^as it a very 


ancient practice in the coniitiy, tlimigh it seom.s to 
Jiavc prevailed since our Gtli oeiitniy. The distof- 
tion IS ] trod need by bandaging the feet iu early 



Toot of Chinese Girl (aged IG Years), in three poaliions: 
Copied from a caih in Triutty College, Uublhi,. 
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yenrs, so as to prevent their further growth, Tho 
vei-y poor and sevyauts avG not swhic^ted to this 
torture, but such is the force of fashion that w’o 
have kuewu humble girls of twelve uv thirteen 
vainly tiy to reduce iUeshe ot their feet, thinking 
thereby to make theniHelves more attractive. 

The sepat'atwu of the sexes until marriage has 
boon a feature of tlie social life from tlio earliest 
times, hi the old feudal period, ‘ at the age of 
seven, boys and girls of the anniQ famil^^ did nob 
occupy the same mat, nor eat together, and at tho 
ago of ten a girl ceased to appear outside tlie 
w'omen's apaibments. Her goveme-ss taught her 
the arts of pleasing speech and maiinem, to be 
docile and obedient, to handle the hempen fibres, 
to deal w’itli the cocoons, fo w^oave silks aiul foini 
lUlets, to leavn ell w<mmu.’B \vovk, how*' to fuvuish 
garments, to w^atoli the anciificcs, to supply tho 
litjuovs and saucus^ to fill the staucls and dishcsi 
with pickles and brine, and to assist in setting 
ffjj'th tho nppiirtoijanco.')' for tho coremonies. At 
lifteeii she assumed the huivpiu (as a token that 
she had nriivcd at womau’h estate), at twenty .she 
was married, or if there were occasion for tJie delay, 
at twenty-three.' We read nothing of any lite¬ 
rary training for the dniighteis then, nor is there 
any now* tliongh Cliinefie IiLstory m nut without 
I instances of learneil women and distinguished 
aiitlioresses. In the important event of 7nun‘ict(/e 
the parents excreiHC a. BUpvciuo control j and. this 
has given rise to the class of imtch-makcra or go^ 
ivho are consulted hy tlie parents, umke 
inquiries, and by an examination of the horoscopes 
of tho parties ainl other methods of their profession 
determine the miestion of the mutual suitability of 
the match. When a marriage has been agreed 
u|K)n, it is eariied through with a gi-eat variefcj^ 
of eercmoiiics, the partie.s most concerned being 
supposed never to have jjrevlously seen each 
other. ^ III tlie iiiajoritj" of eases the imsbaiul 
aiul wife thus brought together seem to take 
to oncJi other very well. KotwiLlKHtanding its 
defcGta and didcveuces from imv ideal, its result 
scorns to be a fair amount of poaco and hii]>pb 
nesi^, When tlie wife becomes a moMiev alve 
is treated os a sort of divinity in the liousahold. 
There is but one proper wife {cMug-clt'i) in tUo 
hujiily, but Iboi-c i.s no 1/iiv against a hiftnk having 
>ecoudaiy wives or concubines ; and such coniiec- 
Lions are eomiiion wherever the means of L]k 3 family 
arc .su/ficieiit for their support. Many of the 
gimtest names ill tlio nation s histoiy are stained 
with this jjnictice, and the evils of it have been and 
are very great._ There arc seven legal groinids for 
divorcing a wife; Disohedienco to licr hiisbaiKl's 
mveiits; not giving birth to a son; disisolubo con. 
duct; jealousy (of her liusbaiuVs attentions—i.c.. 
to the other inmates of Iub harem); talkativeness) 
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thieving; anti leprosy* These gvoiuidB, ho-\vevoi', 
iiitiy be nullified by "tUo three considerations If 
her parents he dead; if she have passed mth lier 
husband tlircni^Jj tlie years of Tnoiirning for Jiis 
parents j and if ho have become rich from being 
poor. In iimny cases the holrotlmient of chiklion 
la made at an early leading often to injuriaus 
and melancholy issup. 

The charge of has heeii^ brought 

against tlio family life in China, the victims in 
the vast maionty of instances being the female 
children, That it is stained by this crime, 
thotigli not to the extent that has often been 
alleged, cannot bo denied* It is nmong the voiy 
poor that the Inirharity is chielly perpetrated, and 
their poverty is the reason of it. From the ances¬ 
tral woi'siiip 'svliicli prevails among tlie people, tlio 
desim for male cMidren is gi’cater in China tlian 
2 )erhaps in any other coimtry. In one case t))e wife 
of a professing Christian asked the uniter 'wliethei* 
her husband might not be allon»cd, like any other 
pci-soii, to bring a concubine to the house, as ciiil- 
dren were denied to hei'self, and she would Iningiip 
any boy that mjg)»t ho born on Jjer Icneo^ as Ijer 
om\ child. Public opinion is certainly against the 
ciiino of infanticide: the government is to blame 
in that it does not address itself to imiiisli the deed 
and put it down, Even the public opinion against 
it is not so emphatic ns it ought to be, Foundiiiiij 
hospitals and asylums for the aged are to bo found 
in most of the large towns, but their cleanliness 
ami management are nob satisfactory. 

The tiompkxio?i of tlie Chinese inclines to yellow 
—is, as tiiey say themselves, of ‘ the colour of the 
olive,' The siiniG coarse black hair and apparently 
obliq^ue eyes, with high cheekbones and roundiali 
face, beloim to them nil from tlio Great Wall to the 
island of Hhi-nau, They are stout and muscular 
as coinpaved with other eastern peoples, temperate, 
iiidiistnouB, cheerful, and easily contented. Tiiey 
are addicted to gambling, and are genorolly held to 
he given also to mendacity and larceny, Many of 
them are so; and wlioro is the coimtiy whero there 
are not many such ? Tlio longer one lives among 
thorn, however, tlie better he likoa them, and 
tlie bettor he thinks of them, 

They burn their deoil in giuve.s wliioli aro built 
round in tlio form of a horseshoe, and often with 
much display and at gioat expense. The momning 
rites arc tedious, and enibraco a variety of saciillces 
and other observances. No subject occupies so 
large a portion of fcho C'la^'sic of Eitual Observances. 

Thuxe is no ivcefcly dn\j of loorshin and red like 
our Sunday, At the New Year the government 
olliec.s are shut for about a month. New-year’s 
I)ay is the one universal holiday, and at this time 
she OB aix 3 c'loijGd for .‘Jevcml dam The irbole 
nation seems to ho dissolved in festivity and joy. 
The jicople dvesa in their best; the‘temples are 
visited; gambling tables arc surrounded by crowds ; 
the noise of fireworks or ‘ crackers ’ is incessant. 
Througlioiifc t)i6 year oveiy month ims its festival.*/, 
ol which the most general aro that of ‘Lanterns,* 
oil the full moon of the first month; of tlio ‘ Toinks/ 
Inter on ill tliespnng; of ‘Dra«on Foata,’ in the 
lifUi luontli} and of ‘All Souls/ in the seventh 
mofifcJi, iov the l>ene/it of depart^ reJatirns and 
hungry gliosta in the world or spirits, Theatncal 
rcpi'OBcn tations are imin qi isely popnlar. ‘ S troFhig 
companies * can easily be lured; with the bamboo 
and matting, sheds, often very large, can bo readily 
ci’ecfced for tho exhibition. Iiidiv/diial aotos ho- 
come celebrated as with us, and their servicos are 
well reniuiicratet-b Females do not appear on ilio 
stage. Their parts arc pei-fonned by boya got up 
for the puipose, 

llisiory. — ^riiG clironologj’ of China is lueftaiireii 
not by centuries, bub by soxagenaiies, the liret 


eyclo being made to commence with the sixtieth 
year of Hwang Ti in 2637 n.o. But tins is merely 
n conventioiiaT an-angGnieiit. There were Chinese 
in China before Hirang Tf, and the cycle names for 
the years xuiov to 827 B.c. cannot be fully relied on. 
The doeunients of the Slill King hegin with the 
roigna of Ydo and Shun ^2350-2206 and 

from various intimations in that work we are 
brought to ceuchide that tiie nation fciien coneiste<l 
of a collection of tribes or clans of the same race, 
ruled by a aoveroigii, nominated by liis xuedeceBsor, 
and approved by tlie people os tlie worthiest man 
to rei^ over them, 

With Yil, the snccASsor of Shun, and the herb of 
Yflo’s deluge to which we have already made refer¬ 
ence, there came a clmnge in tlio principlo of suc¬ 
cession to the throne. Ah it is expressed, ‘He 
familied the kingdom,’ Then coninieiiced the 
Fcmlai fSiidet whidi lasted under three dyuastias 
(Hsia, 2205-1767 B.c,; Sliang or Yin. 1760-1123 
n.c,} and ChAu, 1122-255 n.c.) for a period of 
nearly two thousand years. The feudal .system of 
China wae very similar to that which prevailed in 
Europe fliiriug wJiafc we cull the middle ages. At 
a grand din'hdr held by Yil after his accession 
there w'ere, it is said, ten thousand princes inesenb 
w^itli their jade symbols of rank. But tlio feudal 
states were constantly being absorbed by quo 
another. On the rise of the fcjiiang dynasty they 
■were only soiinnvhnt over three thousand, whlcii 
had decreased to thirteen himdrcd w'hen King WA 
csfcabjislied the sovereignty of tlie CiiAii. In 403 
11 . 0 . wc find only seven great states, all sooner or 
later elaiining to be'thekingdom/ and contending 
for tho supremacy, till Ts'in J Ch'in) put down nil the 
others, and in 221 Ii.c. its kmg assumed tho title of 
Hwnng Ti, or Emperor, and determined tliat there 
should bo no more feudal princixmlibiee, and that, 
ns there is hut one sun in tlie sky, thei'e should be 
but one niler in the nation. 

From that year dates tho ivipemd fonn of the 
Chiiieaogavennnent, wJiich has thus existed for more 
than 21(® ycal's. The changes of dynasty liavo been 
many, two or more sdinbtimes luliiig together, eacdi 
having bnt it nominal supremacy over the wbolo 
nation. The greater dynasties liave been those of 
Hau (206 B.C.-220 A.B.), TW (613-009), Sung 
(960A279), yuan (the Mongol, 1280-1367), tlio 
Ming {136B-1643)j and the uhlng (Manclih-Tai'- 
tar, 1643 to the present dale). 

The long and persistent existence of the Cbiiieac 
nation lias been owing partlj' to its geographical 
position keeping it apart from other great imtians, 
and partly to ita educational culture and training. 
AYliere the race came from at lii-st takes us beyond 
the footsteps of history. The Chinese were not the 
earliest injiabitants of the country". made 

Llieir way from the north and west of China 
proper, i>iiBhirig before tbftni the older inhabitants, 
exteimiiiaiing them or absorbing thorn, or leaving 
portions of them within tlieir own ever-onlar^ng 
iHU'ders, ns uTocks of tribes atiJl suhristlug boro 
(ind there, and apparently mouldering to extinction. 
From the limt appearance of the Cliineso we find 
among them wntteii characters (see the next 
article), and certain elements of intellectual and 
moral onlfcmo and roligio^zs beliefs, (The counec- 
bion of Cliineae culture witJi tlmt of ancient Baby¬ 
lonia has been giiggesfccd bub ngb proved,) 

The Itiilcr and the tSayC confront us in tho 
oarlioBfc records of the nation ; the Itulcr to govern 
tlie people, and fcho Sage or Man of’IntBlligenco to 
assist and advise liiiii, and spread abroad among 
them the lessons of tintli and duty. It is said in A 
document of the 18th centnry n.c,, ‘Heaven gives 
birth to tho people 'with such desires that witliout 
a Ituler they will fall into all flisDj’ders, and lioaven 
again gives birbli to the Man of IntelHgoiice t5 
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rei<ulate tVicin,* Thus the 5>oYtivcigii and the 
are hotU the oidhianccjy of lieaven j find it htis been 
tlic nde ill the vorioiw stages of the nation’s 
hbtory that ollicers of tlio govemiiient slioidd pos* 
»sci<H YxliateTer cilucatioiml culture its institntionH 
could fiUyiply. The same ^vrifcten charactci- {skih) 
serres to designale hotli a scliular and an olficer, 
and of the ' four classes of Die people* «cliolars or 
officers, a;»ric\dturiritH, mecUuuicH, and nicvchnuts,' 
the tirst has ahvavs been held to bo *tlie Jiead/ 
Even in the feudal' timeH tlie system of exaiiiinn' 
tioiis for the selection of the ofndala exiated in a 
jiidiruentary state, though not till our 7tlt 

centurj’ that ifc began to assume its present form, 
open to all, excepting ‘monks, play-actors, and 
menial servants' 

Thw cojn/Jetifit’c system, lift no\Y exiting with 
ail the necessary machinery, is orgaiiij^ed in three 
principal gra<Iatmns—the }}ri)vincial^ the 7?i€tropoIi- 
Uuit and tho paJaco examinationf^, Tlic students 
of each province who have attained at the dHvicl 
exaniinations to the style of TsYiij or ‘men 
of talent,’ 0580111 hie at the piovincial capitalj 


wlievo as a rule every third year special examiiieiH 
from Peking coiiduofc tlic examination for the degree 
of Chil (Kh) or ‘men for promotion,* whiclv 
pevluaps three in a thousand of them may obtain* 
and u'idch entitles thorn to some minor appoint¬ 
ments. T(> take the third degrea of IVtn or 
* men to be presented to the emperor,* tho succoss- 
ful ^rom all the provinces luiiat proceed to 

the metropolis, perliaps auonfc six tiiousaiid in all, 
and thei’e, also as a rule triennially, pass a test 
examination, tlio succesuful candidates at which 
then go in for the pahico eaxn/inmffou, coriducted 
Avitluu the precincts of the imperial palace ilaolf; 
after which tlie lists are piildished in three classes, 
tlic first being a tripos of the three best men, who 
become for tlie time the heroes of tho day. They 
and R proportion of the otlieis are admitted to tho 
ranks of the mciiiliors of the Handin, tlio ‘Eorcst 
of Pencils,* or ‘Grand Academy of Lileiatin'e,* 
The remamilev remvii appoivitments in the pro¬ 
vinces ov at tJie capital, according as vacancies 
occur, >S*uch f6 nn otifcliiie, as largo as our space 
will allow, of the competitive system of exainiiia- 
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lioufi by wldcU Uio govemmenfc of China Eccks to 
secure rlie ablest ineii of the empire for its service. 
The examinations are testing and fairly conducted. 
TJjo subjects aie baken from tim literatnve of the 
country Theio arc alrcaily indication*^ not 

few that the sy.ytom will unrlcrgo the modifica¬ 
tions nia^lo necQssiTy hy the new relations with 
other c^mutiici ivhicli have niiHCTi in oiir own time; 
iiiatUematics hecauic a subject of exaiiunation in 
1888. Tlio system J»as tended to impress the people 
witli the value of etlucation; but it mast not be 
sijpp/x^ed that a whole they are highly edneated. 
EverywUoi’c iuclced theic are primaiy schools, not 
gcjvcrjuiiental, but iimintafned hy tlic people thoni. 
«elycri. A Hnwittciiiig of education is widely 
ihlhised^ but apart from tiie ofbcial classes, those 
who can read freely or unite refuUly arc few. 

The i/t/'ce rcii^io7i^ of China are Coiifiieiaiiism, 
rAoiMn, and iJuddhism, jMor*t writers represent 
the fiytib not so much as a religion, hnt as a 
luovaJity j Fjut there afway.s uiiderlie:^ teachings 
a rccoguitinn nf tlic relir/tOfi wJueli prevailed in 
tlie country fmm the iiio.sfc ancient times—the 
Vrelief of a Supreme Vowev, exprcsjjied at iir»t by 
tlie name * Heaven/ which fioon came to be desu^- 
iiated also by the personal name.^ Tij ‘ tim Xliiler)’ 


and jSyi«uu-2Y, ‘the Supmuc Kuler* The state 
Avorftliip of Heaven or God was, and still i«, con- 
iinetl to the sovereign as the father and priest 
of tbe people, TVio will of God is to ho loarncil 
from the moral nriuciplos of man's natiiro. Govern¬ 
ment is oitlained by God for the good of the people, 
and as soon as a sovereign ceases to seek tliab 
good and bis rule is antagonistic to it, ho has 
forfeited his title to the tlunuc; and thus it is 
that tbe changes of dynasty arc always referred to 
a.s ‘the will of Heaven,* and tho sovereign profe^ises 
to be srich ' by the grace of God. ’ Ahsociated with 
tho Avorship of tlcaveu or God^ tlicre was tho 
worsliip of heaven and earth and tlic x>ower« of 
nature, but only iis suliordiiiate to God and fuUiJl- 
ing His W'iU fur tbe good of men j ami also of 
disdugui^ihed men, as having hy their discoveriCvS 
and acliievcnients defended, benefited, and blessed 
the people of their own and /utiiie limes, There 
was also coTnmon to their sovereign and all tho 
people the wovshiii of theiv anccistors. This last 
was nnd is considered as an expression of filinl 
pietj/i the pcrnotuatioii of ‘the duty which eveiy 
one oAves to liis parents—the hist and chiof of 
all virtues,* On this Cotifuciufi laid great stress, 
endeavouring to develop all other virtues from it. 
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His gi'eab object may "bo sjaul to have beeri tbo 
inculcation oi dniy^ sotting forth witJi 'vvoJKlroiis 
iteiation the characlor of liia mioerior or kloal man. 
Several times lie eiiimcititetl 'the golden rule ^ in a 
negative form, ’’VYliat ye would not that men 
filiould do to you, do not da to them/ Tdoism 
derives its name from tlio treatise of Lt Urh, 
commonly called Lfto-tfizo, a contcinnovary of 
Confucius, called ‘The Tdo or Way and its ChaV' 
actoristics, ’ Tlie Way is the quiet, passionless 
discharge of all which onr nature and relations 
prompt or require ns to do, without striving or 
crying, and tim method of maintaining and prc' 
serving life, ‘Hoaveii’ in tlm ‘Way' in not 
a ruler or Icmdator as in Confucianism, but only 
a jyattmu TJio systom Avas older than L(\o4szc, 
and indigenous in Ciiiiia, but nssocinteil with 
many supei-stiblons; anti after tlio entrance of 
JhiddliisDi into China it adopted many of its 
peculiarities, TJie recognised iiead of Tlioism 1ms 
his scat on the Lung-iid Mountain in Chiang-hsh 
Lao-tflze has the merit of having formulated the 
grand priuciple that good will overcome evil, ^nd 
filiould be returned for it,^ Ifor Buddhism, which 
W'us introduced or rather invited to Cliina in onr 
first century, see the article Buddhism, 

There is no pricstliood in Confucianism i hut 
Buddhism has its monks and nuns, and Tfloism 
its monks. The governineiit, Avhilc not interfering 
with the inleinal organisation of either of theso 
systems, has established a scheme of gradations of 
rank imd authority in order that it may have the 
control of thom in its own Imnds. It would no 
doubt recognise Gliristianity in the same W'ay, if 
Lho diffevant inissiona could possibly be amalga¬ 
mated, and would unitedly try to adapt thomsoivcs 
to the bed of Procrustes which it would prepare 
for tiioin in the various departments and iliatncts. 
This is not the place in wliicli to speak of tlie 
comparative nuinCor of the adliercnts of the f clmee 
religions ’ in Oliina. To claim a majority for those 
of aiiy one of them is very fthfiiiitl, M a matter i 
of fact, Confucianiflin roovesents the intelligence 
and morality of OJdna ; Taoism its snpoiyjtitione ; 
and Buddhism ite ritualism ami ulolatiy, while yot 
it ficknoivleclges no God, 

The GovBiiNAlRNT of the empire (omitting the 
rognlatioji of tlie ijwperial court and family, or the 
special Manchfl rlcpartniont) ia conducted from 
the caintal, supervising, (livccting, controlling^ tlio 
difloreiib provincial adnuinstrabions, and oxcvciBing 
the power of lomoving from his post any olliciid 
whose conduct/ may bo iiTCgular or cops^idoved 
dnngevons to the state. 

TlTiere is the Grand Vabineit the privy-^»onucil 
of the emperor, in whose presence it meets daily to 
transact the buameas of the state, between *the 
ho\iV8 of four and six A.M. Its inemb^vs are 
few, and hold other substantive ottlccs. Tliovo is 
also the Oraml Secretariat^ formerly the supremo 
council, but under tlie present dyfIa^st:Jr very much 
supei’soilcd by the Qabmat It consists of foiu* 
gmnd and two assistaut-giaml seei'etaries, three 
of tbom Maiichhs and three Chinese. 

The business on which the cabinet deliberates 
comes before it from ihc SixBoanls-^ot Civil Office, 
of Ho venue, of Ceroaionics (inolnding all rjmfctera 
pertaining to religion), of War, of Punishment, 
and of Works. Each Board baa two dents 
and four vice-presidents, three of them again 
Manchds ami three Chinciiio. In 1861 the changed 
lelatLons between the empire and foreign nations 
led to the forniatbm of whab >vc may call a 
seventh Board, styled the (or court) 

of Foreign Aifaira.' There is also unotlmr im¬ 
portant department wliich should be mentioned 
—the memhois of which exorciae a 

siipevvision over the Boards, anti, dififcributed 


through the provinces,, have it ns their duty to 
nicjnorialise the emperor on nil subjects comiected 
with tho welfare of the people and the conduct of 
I tlio government. 

In the ndniiinsfcratioii of the provinces^ a governor- 
general and governor are for the most pnrfc associ¬ 
ated as coUeagiies; thaiigh in Chih-lr, itnii-sh, and 
Ji/ce-cli'wan there is only the govoriior-general, and 
in Shan-hsi, ftlian tung, and Ho-nan only tlie 
governor. Below these b\vo functionaries there 
are the lieuieimnt-govenior (commonly called the 
tremmi’er), the provincial judge, the aalt comp¬ 
troller, and the grain-intendaiit. The provinces 
are furtjicv divided for the piirposca of adminis¬ 
tration into yii or prefectures (ainoimting in all 
the pi'ovincGB to 191), cMn oi* depaiUneiits (in £^11, 
5H indepeiidojit of the /t(^ within wiiich they 
are comprehended, and 155 subject to it), anil 
/tden or districts, sahjeefc to (in ail 1288). 

There arc alfio four jYi occupied principally by the 
a);<n'iginrtl peoples, tu'enty-eight ekliu and four 
hmiu The rank of the (UUevonfc oflicinls in these 
pi’ovinces is iinlieatod by a knob or button on the 
top of their cap.s. In tlic two bighc«b it is made 
of red coral; in tho tJiml it is clear blue; in the 
fourtli, of lapis laznh'j in (he fifth, of ciy.stal; in 
tlie sixth, of an o]iaqiie white .stone ■ and in tlie 
tliveo lowest it is yellow, of gold or giH, They 
also wear insignia or badges eiiibroidcvcd on a 
square patch, in the front or back of their robe,8, 
representing birds on the civilians and aiiinmlfl on 
the inilitary officers. 

As rogavdfl the revenue of the empire we need 
more uiforaiation than wc posscsij at present. 
Each province is required to support itself and to 
furuisli a certain surplusage for the imperial govern^ 
mout; but both the provinces and the court are 
constantly firiding tiieir rncnnic iiisuilicieiit. (If 
(he hicoiiic of tho several provinces for local piiV' 
poses we cannot fipcak j but we take Gie following 
estimate of the imperial i'cvenne from a scries ol 
careful lypropaiyjd articles contribi?te<l to fcbe C/dna 
Afail of Ilong-kong in J885 i 


.rwii, 

1. LauU-Ux portion, ptiyAldc in sllvor. 20,000,000 

2. II rice tribute to rcklng at 

T.l.ee per pccul, rikI rfee lovyln provfiicog 

or moiioy coTinnutatlon..... 7,000,000 

9. Sait Gntoflc, riiU iikin or truhsItUittyan aalt O,6C0,(K7O 

4, iInritiniD cualoms under tordnii RiipcrvlaSoiK. ISj000,000 

5, IfaLl VC customs, Trmri time niicl Inlnnd, Qiul first 

Inl/md levy on foroJfiJi opium#,000, OOO 
0. on inlscdlatiGoun goods ond ov>iiuii,liotli 

foreign niut nnti vo . 0,1)00,000 


Total. 04,000,000 


The tael at pveseut lias fallon to littlcj more or 
even less than Avc shillinga, but hou'ever we 
stretch its value wo do not obtain tho amount of 
£20,000,000 ; surely a very Biimll imperial revenue 
for ao great an empire with so vast a population. 
It has been increased at times by sales of office 
and by foixjcd contributions, swell as ^vei'Q once in 
England mietemied hcnccolencest both dangerous 
expcklients; but the former was put n stop to by 
an edict in 1870. China bad no foreign (febt bill 
187d; in 1888 the foreign Joans had amounted to 
about $5,000,000. 

The mperiid amty pi opoi' cojisists of ^ Manchfts, 
Mongols, and the ascendants of Chinese who 
revolted from tho Ming clynoat^' and joined the 
i^fauchfis on their inrasionof the empire, the first 
defection taking place in 1621. These aio divided 
each into eight corps with dillerent coloured 
haniiei-e, and afi a wdiolc fire styled ‘Tlie Eight 
Banners,’ Tholr liendquavtciB me in Poking, aud 
they arc dietrib^ited in garrisons in iuoat of the 
provinces, and also in Turkestnii and I-Jt, TJieir 
number available for actual aervico amounts tp 
nearly 350,000, of whom 100,000 are supposed to, be, 
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n?viowe<l hy the enj|>cw at l^okiw" onco a year. 
In iwlditioTi to tills there ia the ncUio?i(d army^ 
(Hatributcd in more than one thonannd camps 
throii;<\iont the provinces, nearly Wicc asi nuiwevouH 
as the imperial and called ' Tiie xlimy of the (irecn 
Standnrth’ being in ineb little mere than a Tast 
militia or gendarmerw. These forces may in 
times of CTiicr;jency be added to cojisidernbly hy 
\KitriotiG {'etiUeineii calling out baiuld of ‘braves,’ 
effective enongli to cope 'ivith insurants, bnt all 
nnlit to cncovnitcr the disciplined toveea of any 
foieign jiower. Of this ebameter afc ijnsf were IJic 
fcioopR of the T'hi-p'lng rebellion, ivhich, till iu 
suppression in 1867, for about twenty years proved 
a nmteh for the imporial and national forces, and 
tlittztttencd the overthrow of the Hianchtl dynasty. 
See T’aip'inos, and Gofinox (Ciiaiilbs GltjkgeY 
The navy is divided into a northenv and a Bouthetu 
fleet—the former compmiug four turretsships, 
PC von nrinoiiTed rams, and t’WentytliTca gtinboata, 
liosides torpedo boato; the kttor, seven ennwrs, 
sixteen gun boats (gome of them nnnoiircd), 
Ixjaides floating batteries and toipedo 
Slosfc of the arinmirod ships have been built in 
(jcrmanY or in England* but acveral of the most 
po^verfiil have been built in China. 

mi/i ami Commerce, 

—It was not till after the Ciipe of Guoil Hope was 
doubled, and the passage to India discovered by 
Vasco da Gama in 1407* that intcrcoui’se between 
’ any of the European nations and Oliiiia was 
pomble by aca. It was in 1,110 that the Portu- 
gneso firab made their appearance at Canton • and 
they were fell owed at intervals of lime by the 
Snaniards* tbe Dutch, and the Engliah in'1635. 
The Chinese received none o! them conliafiy j and 
their dislike of them wan increased by their 
njiitiia) jpalonsies and colhsinns ndth one nnofclier. 
The Manchd Bovercignty of the empire, moro- 
over, ^ra-s then in tbe throes of its birth, and its 
nihrHwcre tbe mwe iUs)voaed to mevt their own 
snperiaj'ity to nil other potentafes. They would 
not acknowledge them as their equals, but only 
as their va&stils. Tiiey felt the power of tJio for* 
fignera wlicnovcr they made an atbenqd to restrict 
tlicir nperatiuna by force, and began to feartlicui. i 
As they became aware of tlieir cnnqiicsts in the 
Philippines, Java, and India, they ^Y^>uU\ gladly 
have probiLited their ap/iroach to tJicir tcnTtorles 
altogtitlier. Iji the iiicantiino trade gi-adually in* 
ereasQiI, and there grew up tbe importation of 
opttm (sec Opium TftAFFiu) fiom India, atid the 
ivouder/u] eagcnie.'-’s of uiultitmles to pnrehosG and 
stiioke it Before 1707 tbe import rarely exceeded 
2U0 chcTstR, Imt that year it amountud to 1000. 
In 17ff2 the Ihitbli govorniiient wiselv sent an 
eiuliassy nmlcr Lord Macartney to Peking -with 
to tlm emperor, to place the rcdaticiis 
between the two countiics oa a .seenro and proper 
footing; biifctliougli till) ambassadoriind members 
of Ills suite were courteously treated, the main 
olijectrt were luit accinnpUUied. In 1800 an imperial 
edict expressly prohibited the importation of opium, 
nnil threato?}ed all Chinese who smoked it with 
condign pimidimcrit. It iiad been before a smug* 
jiliTig ti'tilllc, mill liencefortli there could he no 
dmiht of its real cJiarncter. Still ib went on, and 
anci'ciuscd froui year to year. A second embassy 
ironi Hrltaiu in 1816 was dipiiupsed freiu 

i eking suddenly and coiiliniieliously bccaiinc the 
nuibi\s-'a«U>r Would nut perform ibu ceiciiiony of 
rVia chui A-'an (‘the repeated prostrations 
and llieroby acknowledge bij own .sovereign to ho 
bill} a vassal of the empire. 

Sp tilings went on tiiJ tbe charter of fclio East 
India Company expired in lti34, aiwl tho head of 
its factory was suijeihcdcd hy a representative of' 
tbcBoveieign uf Grunt Tlrltam who could nob coii- 


diiob bis ifltermiise with tbo Hong m&rehant..s as 
the others Imd done, Tho two nations wei'C 
! brought defiantly face to face, On tbe one side 
I was a resistless force, determined to prosecute its 
I enterprise for the enlargenent of its trade, ami the 
conduct of it as -with lUi equal nation; on the ^dliev 
side was the old empire Gceming to bo iiiicmisoiims 
of its weakness, detenniiied not to acknowledge 
the claim of equality, and confident of its power to 
suppress the imimrt of opiiini. The government of 
Cliitia mado its grand and final effort in 1839, and 
in the spring of tbrtfc year tlie famows Lin Tsfibdi.su 
was appointeil to the goYOn\ov*g0ueYalal\ip of the 
luvang provinces, niid to bring tho barbarians to 
reason. Oitb of his measures came oiir first war, 
which was declared by Great Britom against China 
in 1840. There could be no doubt ns to the result 
in so unequal a contest; and we hiiny to its close 
at Nanking, the old capital of the empire, >vlicre 
a treaty ot peace wa>4 signed on the 20th An gust 
1842 on bimitl Her Majesty's slap ConiwalMs. Tho 
urhicipal articles were tfiab the island of Hong¬ 
kong .sJfouJd be ceded to Oi’C/it Britain; that the 
ports of Canton, Amoy and Ffi-CIiAu (in Ffi- 
cliien), Ning-po (in Clieli-eluang)> and 81iaiig.bdi 
(ill CJiiaiig-sft) Blioiild be openecLto British trade 
and residence} and that thereaftcy official corvo* 
apoiulence should be conducted on terma of equality 
according^ to tiie standing of tbe parties, Nobliiug 
was said in tlio treaty on the subject of opium, the 
■ smuggluig traffic in wlticli wont on oa before, 

I Before fifteen years liod passed away, because 
of troubles at Canton not all oretlitable to Great 
Britain, and the obstinacy of the go^'ernor-goiioiiil 
Yeh Ming-chin in refusing to meot Sir John Bow- 
ring, it was though b necessary by the Britisli 
KIJX^Fiiinenb that war should be coniiiicjicod against 
I Ciiina again. In tiffs iiiidertaking France joInBd as 
1 ouyj.U4'. Canton was taken on the 29Ui Deceiuhev 
I 1857, when Yeh was captured and sent a prisoner 
to Calciifct^ Canton being now iu tho posseiision 
of the allies, amuigeiiieuts were nindo for ibs 
governmenb by a joint coinmif^ioji} and in Fel)* 
niaij 1858 the allied plcni[)otoiitiariea, nccom* 
f pfinied by IJie commissioner of the Utiiteil State^f 
and Kuftsiia as nriu-couibataiUs, proceeded to the 
north to lay their denuiiuls before the emperor iit 
yoking, rhore was not an much fighting as there 
had been in 1841i^, mid on June 26 a second treaty 
was concluded at T’ien-tsii], renewing and confirin* 
mg the former, but will] many important adcUtionnl 
shinilatious, the most importaab of which were 
tliat the sovereigns of Great Britain and Gliina 
niiglifc, if they sn^v fit, appoint ainbassadors, 
nnmateia, or other diplomatic agents bo thoir ro* 
spCctii e coiiris; pud tJuit the British 2*fipf‘escn tativo 
should nob be reipiived to perform any eercaionv 
deiogatoiy to iilui os rcpicseiiiiiig the sovcini<ni 
of an independent nation ou an equality with 
Uuna. OJliGv atipuIatioTis piuvided for the pro* 
tection of Christian iiiifisiaiiarics am] fclioir eon* 
yiivta ; for liberty for British subjects to travel, for 
tlieir pleasure or for purposes of trade, under ims- 
ports mu, nil parts of the interior of tliB conntrvi 
for the opening of five addilional ijiirts for com- 
merco-Nifl-cliwanff (iii Sliiiig-kiuK, tUc chief ino- 
jittce of Jlaucluu’ift , Tiiny-.eliau (with tioit of GIig- 
too. in Slimi-tiing), i finM-Rii (Itorniosa, sevcnil i>orts), 

' (with port of S^Ya*tbvn. in Kwang-timg 

ami rji'uing (Ivning-clnlu, in HAi-imn )_ancl tor 
aiitbonty ior iuerchaiifc-ships to trade on ihe Yanc* 
tszG Liver, ports on wbicli would be opened when 
reheluon should liave been piifc down and peace and 
order restored. (The river was not opened to 
steamer trallie till 1888,) Treatie.s on the same lines 

^yeve concbuled flIBo with tbe United States, Trance, 
ami liiiFsia. A revision of tho tariff rogulatioiis of 
iWU was to take place eiibsL'qucntly in tho year at 
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Shang-liAi, Tliia was done in October, and then 
omiim was entered among the legitimato articles 
or ini port, and fcJic armJigBJiienfc confirmed that 
tlie governmont eliould employ a foreign oll'icial in 
the collection of all maritime duties. It might seem 
fcliat these treaties seen red everythin’^ n’liidi foreign 
nations could require, and that fclic humiliation 
of the Chinese goveiujmcnb was complete. J3iit 
they weno nearly wrecked by one concluding stipu¬ 
lation in nil of thorn but that of the United 
States, that the ratiiicatioiis of them should bo 
cxciianged ad Fe/cmg ^vifchin a year, Tlio em¬ 
peror and his advisors, when the pressure of the 
lorco at T'icn-tain was removed, could nob bear 
the thouglit of the embassies entoriiig tho sacred 
capital, and hiolishly cast about to escape from the 
conclitioTh The forts at Ta-kh, giiardmg the oii- 
tvaiicQ to the Pei-ho, and the approach bo T'ieii-tsin 
and thence to Peking, wero rcniiUt and stmijgly 
for tided. ^ When the English, French, and Ameri¬ 
can ministers returned to Shang-lifti with the 
ratified treaties in 1859, tho Chinese commisgionevs 
who had signed them at Tlon-tsiii wore waiting for 
them, and urged that the ratifications should bo 
exchanged there. Tho French and English minis¬ 
ters then insisted on proceeding to Peking as the 
place nominated for tho exchaiipe. But when tiicy 
nrriv^ed at the moutii of the nver, with the gun¬ 
boats under their eoiumanil, tiiey were unable bo 
force tho defences, A severe engagement ensued, 
and the allied forces sustained a repnlsewibh heavy 
loss. It wa^s the one victory gained by the Chinese, 
The British and French governments took imme- 
diato action, A third expedition under the same 
plonipotenbiaidcs as before, wltli a force of nearly 
20,000 men, was nt the same place in little more 
than a year. Tho forts were taken on August 21, 
and on tJm 25bb the plenipotontianes W’ei'e again 
osfcabJislicd in T'ien-teiii. IVa can only refor to 
tlieiv niavcli in Septcinber on Peking, with all ita 
exciting details, TJjo emperor (Hsien -fnn^) lied to 
Jell0JO in the north of u)iih-K, fcJio impei-ial fimn- , 
j mer-retreat; and Jiia brother. Prince Knng, wliose 
I namo is well known, came to the front , in tho 
managomenb of afiaira« On tho IStli October ho 
sunondei‘ed the north-east gate of tho city > and 
on tlio 24 th the ti-eatics were exchanged, a/id an 
additional convention signed, hy wliich of course an 
additional indemnity was exacted from the Chinese, 
and an at'rangomerit made abotit tho emigration of 
coolies, which had become a crying scandal, while 
a .small pieco of the continent of tho empire, lying 
opposite to Hong-kong, was ceded to that colony. 
So it was that the attempt of China to keep itself i 
aloof from the rest of the world came to an end, 
and a now era in the history of the empire -was 
initiated, 

I Hsieii-fuiig died at Jeh-ho in August 1301, 
leaving the empire to his young son only six years 
old. A cabal at Jeh-ho tried to keep the hoy in 
I their possession, biU his undo, Prince Knng, 
succeeded in getting him bo Peking, and along 
with tile young ompeioPs iiiothor anti the empicss- 
I dowager, by wliom Hsien-fung bad had no child, 
loyally and Buccessfnlly administered a regency in 
accordance with the now conditions of the govern¬ 
ment, The stylo of the reign was T'uiig-chl, or 
Uiovcrnmenb in Union;' and on February 23, 
1873, tho emperor announced publicly, and ftped- 
ally bo tho foreign minisfceix, that ho had taken the 
government into his own hands. This brought up 
the question of an audience, but, after a good deal 
of protocolling and negotiation^ it was iiiially 
settled on Juno 20 by the emperor receiving all 
the luinistei-a fcliou in Pelting without tho ceremony 
of prostrabion, His reign did not Inst long, for he 
died in January 1875. As ho left no son, and had 
designated no successor, the luemhora of the im- 
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perial house, according to the rules in sucli a case, 
appointed as Ids successor Tsai-t'icn, the sou of 
Ik tHce SImn, a younger brotlmr of Prince Xang. 
The new sovereign was a chihl of four yeai-g old, 
and began to reign under tho style of ICwang Hsu, 
or ‘The Ilhiatrioue Succession.* Ha assumed tlie 
governmont in March 1887. 

Since 'tJio ratificntioii of fcha trciifcies of T'ieu- 
(sin, the ports on the Great Chiaiig, the opening 
of which was nroniisecl in them, have, with the 
excoption of Nan-king, heeii ojjcucd—namely, 
Han-k*au (in HA-pci), CfdA-chiang (KiU-ldang, in 
Clikn^-hsl), aiiclCnin.chiang(Kin-kiang,iii Cldang- 
sA). Til addition to these, 1-chang (in ilU-pei) and 
WA iiA (in Aii-Juii), also both on tho Chiang, have 
been opened, with ^Yilll•chau (in Clicli-chiang), and 
Pili hAi (Pak-hoi, in Kwang-tnii'g), through tlie 
convention at Cliofoo in 187C between Sir Thomas 
F. Wade and Lt Hung-cliang. By tho same 
convention certain concessions regarding the opium 
trafiic were also stipulated for hy tho Cmncse com- 
missionev, and agreed to after various delays, with 
aome niodlficationa not unfavourable to the Chinese, 

I by the Britisli governmont. 

According to tha returns of trmle and trade re- 
I ports of the Imperial Maritime Customs for the year 
1887, the vesaela entered and cleared at tho various 
j treaty ports were 28,381, of wliicli 14,337 were 
I Britiali, There were also among them 6402 vessels 
of foreign type, owned by Chinese, and sailing 
uiulov the Chinese flag, and 1990 Chinese junks 
I sailing under special licenseB issued by the superin- 
toiulents of cusLonm at Slmng-liAi and Ning-po, The 
value of tlie whole trade, net foreign and net native 
imports and exports, M'as 240,172,053 icteh. The 
revonuo nccniing from bhiaimmenso trade (including 
import, export, and coa.st4rado duties, tonnage, and 
transit dues, and opinin it Ji-in} was 20,641,907^402 
tlio average value of the keei during the year 
being 4s. I0.id< Umving fallen from 59. 8^(1. in 1882). 

The import or opimn was 73,877 pienhj as against 
67,801 in 1880. 'But it would be n mistake to 
asBume that the deiimnd for foreign opium in¬ 
creased in 1887. • * . The tasfco for it is lajj^iisli-' 
ing, a preferone© being given to the oj^uni produced 
in Manohuria and uome provinces of China Proper,* 

Tho greatest increoso of impmta in 1887 was in 
cotton yarn. ‘The yam from Bombay ia gradually 
taking the placo of that from Manchester, it being 
a better wearing article,' Of tim two principal 
exports of tea. and silk, the quantities exported 
wore rather less in 1887 than in 1880, 

Oiiina has in the past been mainly a self-con¬ 
tained nation, but of late the Chineae have bIiowu 
an increasing toiuluncy to seek a liveHhood abroad, 
especially in California, British Cohunbio, the 
Straita Settloiuents and Eastern Arcliipelago, 
and Australia. More than half tlio population of 
Singapore is Oliinese; and in 1880 tliero were 
200,000 Chinese in Java. In the Australian. colo- 
iiiea there have never been more than 60,000. 
From 1856 to 1867 the iinmigratlou of Chinese 
into the United States varied from 3000 to 7000; 
from 1868 to 1881 it woa uBually botweoa 10,000 
mid 20,.000; ill J882 it waa 33,014. But tho im¬ 
position of prohibitory taxes on Chinese immigrants 
reduced this to 381 m 1883, and 17 in 1880, And 
in 1888 the immigration of Chinese workmeu was 
ftbaoJiitely forbidden for tweuty-one years, IhougU 
mercliants and students witJi means are permitted 
to travel or reside in the Union. Britisii Columbia 
and some of tlie Auatralinii colonies have also 
sought to restrict Chinese immigration by ini- 
2 ) 08 iijg a heavy poll-tax on immigrant Chinese. 

Tho goveiimionb of tiie empire has in the 
meamvJiile been on tho whole eminently fortunate 
and successful. There is now peace >Yithin its 
borders aqd in its dependent territories, From 
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those of Chill a itsel/, and are divided into four 
clarisL's accovtlin^ to tlie diflerent method^ of tlio 
ftntlioi-3. The tot place is e^ven to the ‘ Coireet^ 
and * Audinritatlve/ or the ‘Hyaastic/ which now 
form o colIccUaii of fcwcrity-foiir different works. 
The ^\’nter's own copy of it, bound, in Kiiglish 
aiiiunnta to sixty-four thick volumes, im¬ 
perial 8vo size. In g&iiernl, each dynastic history 
contfLiiia an account of the se'i'crnl reigns, followed 
by treatto on chronology, lites, iimwc, juris- 
pmdence, food and goods or political economy, 
state sacrifices, astronomy, the live elements, 
geugrapiiy, and especially tojpogi'aphv, and the 
Jiteratni’e. ^ After these treatises we fiave a host 
of hiogiapliles of Uiemost veiiia.rkaljle imlividnals 
of the ilyiinsty; and the histoi-y concludes wdtii an 
account ot the foreign peoples wnth w hich there linn 
been any intercom’se. These notices of tlio dynastic 
hlstodea only oceii]>y tw'o of the 46 chapters of 
the division. Among the subdivisions are tliree ^ 
chapters on ‘Books on the Constitution,* onihracing 
such works os Ma T\vaTidiii*8 Gcncrttt £x(iyfu?iatio 7 i 
ijf Ilecmh and itaid hy IWumsat to he ‘a 

library in itself,* and the tw'o continuations of it, 
each as voluminous as itself; and the Penal Code 
of the pvesent dynasty, of which we have the 
translation by Sir G. T, Staunton, published in 
1810, 

The })kilo8ophif ond mis lUvisiou deals with the 
w’orks of the cla'^s of the literati, both orthodox 
and heterodox; of WTifcers on military aftaira; on 
legislation; on agricolture, hoTticultuTe, and the 
mulboiiy-tiee] on medicine; on oatronomy and 
mathematicsj on divination; on painting, music, 
engraving and other arte; on ink and inl«tonea; 
on tea and the tea-plant; on articlea of diet; on 
the workfl of several of the Konian Catholic 
misaioimriesj and concludes with w'orka of Tftolain 
ftud Buddhism, Tivo chapteiu we devoted bo 
works on myfchologj" and lighter subjects, not 
including, however, as Ave shall presently see, 
novels and romniicew. 

division has the general name 
of ‘Collections* or ‘Compilations,* Ifc com- 
preliends the various dosses of polite literature, 
poetry, and analytical or critical works. Chincso 
poetry iioi? no epic; but it is rich in ballads, lyrical 
anil descriptive pieces, rhytlimical effusions and 
songs, ciilogien ana elegies, and iwoniiniental inscrip¬ 
tions. Its poets liave been without number, and 
itfl poetesses not a fcAv. One of the Confucinn 
c]as.si(^ IS The Book of Poetry;* and poetry is 
one of the fitaiuhng gahjects in tlie competitive 
oxanunations, ^ 

■ and minaiices, diumes^ aud hooka written 

111 tlu3 collotpual style are not iidimttcd into such 
gland catalogues os the above; hut the literatuie 
IS mifc without them. There ia no move ulcaaant 
reading than some of tlieir liiatorical romances, 
such as t\iG P:cpaHded Narrative of the Period of 
\ 16^245 by a rcfconfcur 
of extinorainarily graphic power, written in our 
^ ^ome of the best novels have been 

languages; ThepoHuyatio ^ 

v ac LMiig leh Emmror in lumig^nan, under the * 
mipevintenilvuce tvf the ptesoufc Avriter; Us Be\t^ ' 
and Les Deux Jcuncs Filles UttrUs^ by the ' 
oUhe others, as Avell os aoino ^ 

Great as tlm Chinese literature is, it Avonld have ^ 
it earlier portions of f 

Confiician hooks by 1 
the founder of the Tsiu dynasty, and for the tnihJ- t 
quent bibliot lecal catastrophes’ Avhicli ov^fcook 1 
oiie iniperjal hbrnry /ifter another down to tlio 
nufldle of our 6th ecntmy. Paper Avas made and r 
omplojcil for Avritmg in tot ceiifcuiy, and 3 


printing by means of Avooden blocks, according to 
s the fashion a till prevailing^ Avas soon ]uact£ed. 
An edition of all the classical hooka was so pal)- 
lished ill 022 A.D, The invonbion of movable tyfios 
belongs to a blacksmith called Pi Sliing less tJiaii a 
century aftevAvavda, though such types are only 
now beginning to 8U])crsGdo the Avoocleii blocks. 
Some of the inventions claimocl for China have 
been colled in qncation, bub about this^AcvbaTO 
the most iinporlanfc of all inventions after tho 
alphabet—there eon be no dispute, 

Sco PrtiniRre’s Notitia Liiiguce Sinic(e (Htilnooa, 1831); 
Remusai’s El^meus de la Gyajmnairc Chinoise (Paris, 
1822); MRrahiimn'B Cluvis Smica; Jiilion’s Sgntaxe 
Notivelle dc la Langue Chinoise (Paris, 18G9-70); 
Gabelentz*fl Chineshche Ovammatil^ (Loip, 1881); Edkiiis’s 
Gramjam’ of the Chinese Colloquial LunifudgC} commonlt/ 
called the Mandarin Dialect Ifihangh&i. 1864); Gbahuei^’s ' 
Structure of Chinese Ohnr&cters (Aberdeen, 1882); tlio 
I Dictionaries of Mori'isou, Jlcdhiirat, IVillianm, Ohalincj’S, 
wid others; IVv He's Noia on CAtiicge Liimivive (S haiighof, 
1867); beggers Chinm Cltmics, enrl volumes iii, xvi, 
xxYil and Kxviii. of the Sacred Pooks of the East; Biot’ij 
Lc Tdmv. LU oii Hites dts Tekeou (Pniig, 1851)- nnd 
Zottoli'B Curs\is Littcraturce Sinicce (Shangliai, 1879), 

China, or CnmAAVAitR See PottehYi 

China Barh^ a name of Chichona (q.v.) Bark, 
often to be met in books, and in conniicii use on 
the Continent. It is derived, not.from tho onipiro 
of China, but from Kina or Quina^ the Peruvian 
name of cinchona. 

China Clay, See Kaolin, 

China Crass, or Ciunisse Guass. Soe Bceh- 
mehia, Git ass* cloth. 

China Ijih. Seo Inic. 

Chluaiulega, tiie capital of a (Icpartmont of 
Aicaragiia, Central America, 30 iniles N\Y. of 
Leon by rail, and 13 by rail from the Pacific coast. 

It ha% considerable trade, and about 8600 inhabit¬ 
ants.— Old Chinandega, 5 miles to the N,, Imu 
a pop, of 4000. 

China Root, the dry tuberous rhieomc or loofc^ 
stock of SuiUax CYu'nct, a climbing Bhrubby plant, 
^“jed to sarsaparilla; a native of Oliinii. 
Locliin-tliina, and Janan (sec SAJi.sAPARiLLA and 
bMiLACEJE V It AYfts lovmeTly held in high medical 
i-epute in Europe, but is hoav disused - in China, 
lioAvevcr. it retains its reputation, especially in 
rheumatic or syphilitic coses. Various Amcincan 
species JiavG been from time to time introduced as 
substitutes, 

. ^hln*^- ^ca, the portion of tho Pacifio Ocean 
to the east of China and Siam, exteJiding, in tJjo 
widest app ication of the term, from Coiea to 
Borneo. I|ns extensive body of water falls into 
thi;ce dmsions : the YelloAvSca (Cliiiiose, 

/i«i , betAveen Coren and North Cliina, with tliQ 
gulls of i ocliili and Lenotoiig, and Corea Bav - llm 
Sftstein China Sea {Tung-ten), from ahonfc 32® N. 

I Qa; Cancer; and the South China 

' from Poniiosa to Borneo, Avith tho 

pUlfe of ionquiti and &iatu. Many gco^vanlmA’a 
rinnt the term to this last division. leVS 

Chiiicha tlireo bare, rocky islets 

w ith a joint area of Cl miles, rising 200 feet out of 
rile sea oil the coast of Poni, opposite the Bay of 
nf till 1874 they Yielded million^ of 

im ^ originally some 

100 feet tliick, hceiinio e.xhanstccl. 


CJiinchuy;COclia, a lake of Peru, in tlie de- 
ptoment of Junin, 13,330 feet above the aea, in 
36 miles long and 7 broad^ with an av^a of about 
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300 sq. HI. It ig tho aonvce of the river laiigftj and 
abounds in fish and wild*fowl. 

OliliiClilUft. a town of Spain, 12 miles SE. of 
Albftcete by mil, situated on an abrtqjfc rocky bill, 
in are HiimeimiE caxcH th&t serve as ih^eYirng- 
placeg, It haa gypsum and nmvblo quarne-s anti 
manufactures of earthen^Yal•e. I*op. 6080. 

Cliilichilla (C. lanigem)y a South Americaii 
red on t, H'eJl known by its soft gray fur. Two 
related animals {Lagidiiim pcntammi and Lagos- 
iomta irichodactulmy the viseaclia) form along 
with tlie^ true chinehilla the small family Oliin- 
cldllidfo in the porcupine aeotion of tlie Eotlenfc 
oi'dov. All the three are somewhat aqiiinel-liko 
animals, but l2avo long liinddogs, bushy tail, very 
soft fur, anil complete collar-bones. The cliiu- 
chilla and the lagidium occur on tho higher Andes 




Chinch illR, 


of Porn and Chili at a hidi olevation; the viscacha 
is four cl on the Pampaa Tho three gen ora differ dis¬ 
tinctly, but not widely. The cliin^ulla proper lifts 
ft body about a foot long, mu\ the tail measures fully 
0 iitofieg. They are extroniely active animals, and 
climb among the rocks with tlio greateat agility. 
They are killed in bhouFjands for the sako of tlioir fur, 
and pyoUfic as they are, seem to he dimmisluirg in 
abrindanco. The mr is used for various articles of 
attire, and tlm Peruvians are said to have formerly 
woven the liair into fine fabrics. See VlSCAOiu> 

€liiuc1ioiV', ft town of Spain, 26 miles SE. of 
Jladrid.^ Pop, d77L lifter a CoimteftB of CJiin- 
chon, wife of the governor of Pern in 1038, Peruvi^ 
bark was named Chinchonai now hahitnally mis¬ 
spelled Cinchena (fj.v.). 

€hili<bva'yaj chief town of a district in the 
Central Piovinces ef India, on a pletoan 2200 feet 
above the sea, 70 miles N, by W. of Nagpur. It 
is tho seat of a Free Church mission. Poi). 8220. 
—Tlie district lias an area of 3915 sn. in,, and a 
pop, (1381) of 372,899. 

€lillic.se llcinpr a kind of Corcliorus fg.v,}. 

Chinese White, a permanent white pigment 
used in the arte, consists of the white oxide of 
zinc, ZnOi Its mannfaebure was fu-st attempted 
in 1780, and in 1796 AtkiuHon patented its use ns a 
Bul)Sbituto for white lead, wfiich had pvevioiialy 
been the only available white pigment, and was a 
most unsatisfactory one on account of its turning 
bro^vn on continued exposure to tho atnioapheve, 
Only, Jiowovor, in 1844 was a good and clteapinetliod 
of pre^mring the pigment discoverod by M, Leclaire, 

Clifiigalpat a town of India, 33 

miles Sw. of Madras by rail, with distiict court 
and hospital, a public bungalow, and an old fort, 
now ahandoncck but formerly of great atrengtli and 
importance as a koy of Madras. Clive captured it 
in 1762, Pop. (1881) 6017,—Tlie diatnet to wjiicb 


the town gives name Iiafi an area of 2842 sq. m., 
and a pop. (1831) of 081*381^ niostlv Hindus. It 
is ft flat country, cut up by canals. The soil is poor. 
Witli 115 niilejB of coast, it hng not a bh)g\e JmiTOur 
or anything like sJjoJfer horn the sml. Hcccntly, 
plantations of Casuarina (q-v.) have been made on 
the wide fiand^duiies along tho coast, for the Bujiply 
of iirewootl to Madras, 

Dhlnr, a village of tho Punjab, 1 mile from the 
Sutlej’s light bank, on the 80 \itherii elope of a lofty 
inoiintfiiii, 9085 foeb above seadovok It was a 
favourite hill vesidenco of Lord Dalliousie, 

Olliil-lCiaiig, a Cliincso port on the Yang-t?.G- 
kiaiig, in the province of ICeang-sn, 40 miles 
ENE. of Nanking. Fonnerly, as tlie southern 
key of the neigliboiiring Grand Canal, it wiia 
both an in^ioitant stroughokl and a centre of 
traJfic; but it was borjd>arcled bv tlie 13ji fish in 
1842, and nearly destroyed by tlio Tfti-piuga in 
1853, Opened to foi’cign trade in 1861, fclia com- 
I merce of tlic place has not greatly increased Bince, 
unless in the import of opium. Pop. 135,000. 

' €hhiOnt an antique town in tho French depart- 
ment of hid ro-et-Loire, beautifully si tinted on the 
ViciHic, 31 miles BW, of Toiu^f by mi). Cronmiug 
ft lofty rock are the ruins of its vast old castle, the 
' French Windsor * of die Plaiitfigenete, tho death- 
place of Henry IL; and later the residence of 
Bcvoial French bo voreigne, where, in 1429, Joan 
of Arc rovealeil her mission to the panidiiiir A 
fanulionse across the Vionnc is pointed out as 
Rabelais* birthplace. Pop. 4397. 

OllillOOkSa ft tribe of Indians, now nearly 
extinct, on tlio Cohimbia Fiver on the west coast at 
Nortli America. Their langimgo was very dillioii 11 
to learn and to pronounce, and this led to the 
formation of the Vhmook jurgoHy a trader’s Ha git a 
Franctti condbtiiig of words from French and 
English as well as Chinook and other Indian 
langaagcB. Gibbs published a diationary of it at 
Now York in J 863. 

€llin'sura« a town on the right bank of tho 
Hiiglf, originally Diifccli, but ceded to the British 
in 1826, and nou' included In Hilgll (q-v.). 

ChilltZ) a highly glazed pilnteil calico, with a 
pattern generally in several colours on n white 
or light-coloured ground. It was cliiefly used for 
bed-hangings, for covering fvrnifciire, ttml oilier 
puiposcB W’heve there is nnicli exposure to dust, 
wliioJi does not adhere to its highly calendered 
surface. In Great Britain chintz is now mostly 
employed for babies’ boHsmettOB. It boen long 
the practice in Persia to have tho piutbem on some 
chintzcB partly in gold. Gluo or other size is 
printed on tlio clotl), to which tho gold diiat or leaf 
adheres. Sec CnivroNNE, 

€li loco ecu j a genus of Cinchonacea*, of which 
two ^ecies in particular, C. angirifuga r-nd C, 
dcnsifitici, tiie former a trailing horbj tlio Jattor 
a bushy shrub, enjoy a high reputation in Brazil 
rifl cures for snaka-bitea and in the treatment of 
dimsy. An infusion of the root is one of tlie moat 
violent cinotic and drastic luedieinea known, but it 
ifl happily no longer naed in Europe, 

Chiogfl^iaf or Ciiiozz/v, an important aeaport 
town of Northern Italy, 16 miles SSIfY, of Vemce, 
•on an island at the southern end of the Venetian 
Lagoon, connected with the mainland by a stone 
bridge of 43 ai’olies. It is founded on piles, and 
lias a cathedral; its harbour, the deepest in the 
Lftgoon, is giiftided by forte and batteries. Pop-i 
incluBive of Sotfcoinarina, (ISBl) 26,084, chiefly 
engaged in the coasting trade, lace-making, weav¬ 
ing, 3iii)building, and fishing. 

€liloS (now called by the natives Ghio^ Italian¬ 
ised into Scio) is one of tho most beautiful and 
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fertiln islaiitls in the .Kifcan Sen., holonging to 
Tiirkevi V intte? oiT tlie of A?ift Elinor, ftt the 
entrance to tke Gulf of Hiiiyrna ; aUmt SO inilea long 
fi-oni Jiovtli tn sfiutli, hy 8 to lo mileskimrl, with a 
coast line of about 110 iiiilea, an area of 320 sq, iii., 
and a pop. of about 70,000, almost all UrDeks. 
The laW'r nnitliern part is iiinre iiinnntaiiiuiia 
Gian Hie iiOTitliPi’ii- Tlie cliuiatc is tlcligVitiUL aiui 
suiiibriou*^. Erirtliqiuvkes arc, howerer, not rare, 
and one in 1S81 caused the death of 3558 peraoiw, 
and the dc^tnicti'iii of property to the valno of 
thieo to fom millions wtevling. Tho wiuo produced 
on tlie north-wont coast, the Vin-ion An'i^nitn of 
ancient times, is Hfcill eatcemed. Otbev products 
are tiiff, aho noted in classical days; mnstic, flilk, 
ieinouji, orau^CH, and olives. Goats' skm« ava also 
cxpoiteil. *riie capital, Chios, about the middle of 
the east coast* contains about 13,000 inkahitants* 
and lias a liaven toucheil by various services of 
steamei's, ami doing a good trade- On the west 
coast is A rich inonnsteTy, Nea-Moni* founded in the 
11 til century. In ancient times excellent innrble 
' and notteifi^ clay were quarried in tlie mountains, 
and recently pits of antimony and ockrc are 
I worked. , , , . 

I Chios is one oi the plfices wliicli contended for 
the honour of giving' birfcli to Ilomar. It formed 
in early times one of llic most flourisliiug of the 
Ionian iStatos, aiid contributed 100 ships to the 
Greek force defeated liy the Persians in the sea- 
fiHit off Miletii'i (494 n,c.). After the Pemian 
Tictfuy^ the town and temples of Chios were burnt 
and many of the people enslaved. In more recent 
times tho island wiu taken by tlic Genoese (1346), | 
ftiid hy the Turks (1566), in whose hands it has' 
aince, e>;cept for a short intorvab vemained. It 
was conferred as piivate propeitv on the snllnna. 
After a long peri^jcl of prosperity! Chios sidlered a 
lemhle Uow imnng the war of Greek independence. 
A niiiaber of ilia Cliiotes having in 1S21 joined 
the revolted a Turkish fleet and army in 

1822 Intlicted dretulful vengeance; 2o,(K)0 Chiotes 
fell by the sword, 47,000 were sold into slavery, 
fiTid only some 5900 escaped. A second rising in 
18-27 wod likewi-'C uuMicces^ful. The island has 
since l>een gradually recoveiing. 

Chill Hats* isee iiiiAzai.vN Ouass. 

ClllpiHllllk ( Ti€tnutii striatifs), a kind of squir¬ 
rel, colunmn in North America. The gemis in¬ 
cludes only a few spocie^?, often callciT Ground 
Bquitrels, and distinguiriied from the com in mi 
by the pos'^e.'^simi of cauacioiis cheek- 
pouches, by the Uvuger snout but suoi-ter tail and 
ears, by tlie constant absence of the first upper 
KKilars. They are pretty Uttle aiunials, of active 
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stoi-in" food. Tlie food consists of nuts, seeds, and 
uvain^ aiul the chipmunks plunder to no incon¬ 
siderable extent the fields of wJieafe and maize. 




A 




They ]Wg TtYiKfiy ofci^cr Yodemaj voyy j^volihCi 
and keep up their population in spite of Jicavy 
mortality in sevei-e rvintcra and from the attackw of 
boys, earmvores, and biixla of prey. laimas asm- 
iiciiSf another Ameiican Bpeewft, aiae eccui'ft aieng 
tbe north-cast of Europe and Asia. See >SQUini?Lli, 

CliilU>enli.'Mn, a miinien>al teoutdi in Wilt- 
sliire, on tho Avon, here crossed by a brulao of 
tivenby-two ai'clies, 13 niilc-s NE. of Bath. An 
ancienC place, it was captniod l)j' tlie panes from 
Alfred tlie Great in 878, and now consists clneiiy of 
along woll-buiU street. It 1ms a trade in clieese and 
other agiicnltuval produce, but its cloth inanuiac- 
tures Jiave declined, It lost its last parhaineiitary 
lUDinber in 1885. Pop- (1841) 1876 s (1881) 1802. 

Clliwpcwiiy IiidJailS (written also Chipmjvaj 
Otchijuce, and OJibbemtj), a iiumevons tinhe of 
American Jncliaiis, bcloiiging to tlie Algoiirjiiiii 
stock, and now settled on a rcsorvaticm in northern 
Minnesota, and in various districts of Canada. 

iTiipIMlIti; Norton, a small iminicipal borough 
ill tbe North of Oxfordshire, 85 miles mV. of Lon¬ 
don by rail, witii woollen, tweed, and glove manu- 
hictiires. Pop. {1381)4107. 

Chipping Wycombe* See Wycomuis, 

; €Ul<luichi<lnl Palm (Leopoldinia Piassaba )* 

I the Piassnba of the north of Brazil, and one of tho 
' jiahiia which yield the Piassaba (q-v.) fibre so much 
used for making brushes. 

CllifllliiiUiiTa* a small town (pop. 6000) in the 
cast of Guatemala, wliich gives name to a pio- 
viuce, and to the ISTiiMUS of Cuiquu^ula, with a 
brcadtii from the Gulf of Honduras to the Pacific 
L of cAiowt loQ wAlt?.. 


Chipmunk (Tainias slriatus), 

disposition, living in underground burrows, wliere 
tliey indulge to apparent exces*^ their mania for 


hefftve the conquest; and the Spamaids having 
foimil hcie a miraculous niiaHO of tho Yir^dii, the 
chiuch wdieve this is preserved is now visited by 
aoino (10,000 pilgrims annually. Pop. 18,000. 

Chiqilitos, or NxVQVTifloilEis (‘ men’), an Indian 
Hteia of Bolivia, dwelling hetween tlic Paraguay 
and the Mailciva. Iboivze-coloured and >Yell built, 
with large, round heads, low forehead.s, and small 
bright eyes, they arc chcevhd, hospitable, loiuV 
of music and dancing, but of a lov- moralitv, 
and live (about 20,000 in all) in villages foYmeviy 
founded by the Jesuits. 

Cliira'ta, or Ciuue-tta (Op/icLa Chirttia)^ m 
oilicinal plant belonging to the order Ocutianea^ 
It Is a native of tho mountains of tho north of India. 
The whole plant is intensely bitter, and lias been 
long used hi its native cmmtry as a tonic and 
stoiimchic, as also by European practitionord in 
India as a febrifuge. 

Cliirlqilf, an adininistrativc division of Lho 
department of Panama, Colombia, adjoining Costa 
Bica. Area, 6500 sn. m. ; pop. 43,000. It is woH 
woodc'l, and lias rich pasturage, especially on tlie 
Atlantic coast, where the olimato la veiy moist. 
Tlie Cordil'lcias that occupy tlio iuteriov voacli theiv 
highest point in the volcano of Cliiriqul (11,206 
feet). Chief town, Bavi/U—On the ceast is 
a ftpacious lagoon of tho same name, V’ifch a iloptli 
of water for tlic larges I- sliLpa, which receives an 
uniniportaut Bio Cbiriquf. 

Chivoiuaucy. Sec PiVTiMIBtllY. 

ChlT'oil, 01 CiiKinox, tlic most famous of tho 
Centaurs (q.v.), son of Cronos and Pbilyva, and 
' husband of NaVs or Chariclo, He lived tin Mount 
I PcUou, and waft’famous for his skill in healing, 
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hijiitinff, iJiiiftio, and p»‘oj>becy, Tbe gteat Ac)nlies 
and other heroes were hie piiinla. Ho clicd by being 
aceiclontaUy wounded by one of the poitjoiicd airows 
of his friend Hercules, 

Cluroptern. SceB.\T, 

OlliiMl, or Pantiialops ^Anfilopa /lodgfsoju}^ a 
Hpccica of aiUolope, iahabiting the \iiiic-forests 
and elevated open plains of Tibet, in regions bordor- 
ing on tho snow-line,, It ifi much larger than tho 
chamois, being about fire feet in len^li, and thiee 
ieeb high abUie ahonldcY, The eo\mu' ia Yetldieh’ 
fawn with some black. Tho cbim livos in great' 
Jiercls, and ecoms to exceed almost all the other , 
gregarious nmiiiiants in watchfulness against tlio 
approach of danger. TIjcv are said often to lie con* i 
coaled in holes which they make for theniBolvcs j 
among the stones, 

Olilslelnivst. a village in Kent, 11 miles SE, of 
London, Sir Nicholas Bacon was a native, Caiiicloii 
Park estate (now built over] was the lesidence of 
Camden the antitjuary. Napoleon III. died at 
Camden Place in 1973; his remains along with 
those of tlie Prince Imperial were voniovcd to Earn* 
borough in January 1899. There aro an Orphanage 
and a Governesses’ Benevolent Institution herc. 

CUlsivicU, a suburban parish of Middlesex, on 
tlic 11 Drib hank of the TJiamos, 74 miles Vi, by S, of 
St Paul’s, Hero are some charming old river*sido 
houses (one of thoin William Morris's home); 
hero too are extensive market-gardens to supply 
London, and the gardens of tlie HorticLiltiiral 
Sooioty. In the clmrchyard are Hogarth’s grave 
and Poacolos ceiiotapirj and at flio Duke of 
Hevoiisliire’s Beautiful villa, Chiswick House, died 
ami Camung. Pop* (18QI) 0505 i (1881) 
16,976. See an article in Jiarper's for August 1888. 

the chief town of Ciiitalilnig 
district, Mysore, India, 120 miles NW, of IJanga* 
loro, with Tiianufacturcs of coarse blankets and 
cotton cloth. TJm militarv cantonnioiits have been 
tihaniloned on account of tneir unheaHhiuess. Pop. 
(1881) 4271.—The diHnci is tlie least poijuloua in 
tho Mysore State, in wliicli it is diabingiiishecl for 
its low rainfall (10 to 25 inches) and arid, stony 
soil. Area, 4871 sq, m. Pop. (1871) 631,300; 
(1881) 376,310—the decrease being due to the 
famine of 1870-79. 

OllUill, the substance which forms most of the 
hard parts of lointed-footcd animals (arthropods), 
such as cnisiaceans, insects, and spkloi-s. It 
was discovered by Odier in 1823, hut regarded 
cnoneously as free from nitro^jen; rediscovered 
by Lasaaigne in 1843; and since then recog* 
iiised in all the fonr cliiof clnases of artliropods 
and in some other types. Huxley has given 
an accQiinb of it? formation in tlie crnyhsJi, 
Cliitiu boa been demonstrated in many arthropods, 
also in fcfie pen of cuttloJisIics (Molhisca), and 
ill the stalk and shell of Linffula annfhm, a 
hracinopod. Its presence is at least probable in 
many other oases. In arthropods it is not con¬ 
fined to forining the Ann and often very haul 
exoakoleton, hut occurs internally in supporting 
plates, &c, among tho tissues. In the crayfish 
it seems even to form the sbeatlj of tho strong 
ventral nerves. Tu arthropods tho greater portion 
of tl?e gut is formed ns an infcucinn'j of the outer 
skin (ectoderm) from in front and boliiiul, ami the 
resulting iioitiuns known os fore- andliind-gntare i 
also lined by this chitin, which frequently exhibit I 
special inteimaJ thickeninga for foocl-grindiiig pur- | 
poses. Tho cliitinous coating or,cuticle is formed 
irom undovlying skin cells. In somo cases the 
epidermic cells probably 0 ^Ycat it off after the 
manner of other secretions ; but Huxley has shown 
inr'egiUTil to tlie emyhsh that tlie anperjicinl portion 


of tiifi undergoes n ebitUTOus mad ideation, 
being literally tinned into chitin. The outer 
coat of Crustacea fs havdened by tho addition of 
calcmin cavhoimtc or phosplmte, especially the 
former; such calcareous iiavucning is very rare hi 
insects, but copper bos been demonslrated in some 
beetle cuticlc.s. 

Cliitin is an ainorpljouH while siihiitauce. It 
contains nitrogen, but is free from sulphur. Its 
resjstflJico to acids and alkalies is very gi'eat; it is 
unalfectcd by digestive ferments^ by water, hot or 
cold, by alcohol or ofclier. It maybe dissolved by 
strong imnornl acids (hydvocliloilc or Bulpliuric), 
and prepared from tho cleaned cxoskoleton of^ a 
lobster, or better still fiom the pen of a squid. 
ChemLcctUy it is vogavdert as a derivativo of cavbo- 
livdrates, and may he split up into sugar and 
glycosanih). According to Ledclerhose, its formula 
according to Siindwik, 

4- ?HLO, See Krulcmiboig, Vergleichcnd’pfiyHo- 
loghcfic (1880). 

, Chiton, a genus of marine mol hi sea, type of an 
important eub-clnsa w'lhch may he regarded oa 
inbvoductoiy.to gastoropods. Unlike the lop-suled 
snails, the cliitona are bilaterally aymiuetrical. 
The head is at the anterior cud, the aimsposleiior; 
the ‘foot’ occupies tho whole of the ventral surface; 
the heart, the gills, the excretory tubes, the genital 
ducts, all exhibit the same ay mm etry. This marked 
coutiust to the gasteropoda prowr is fnrtlicr anp' 
ported by the disposition of tne two iinportanfc 
noJTc cord« (pedal and viscei'al) whicli run parallel 
to one another along the body. In some forms 
there are iiumeroim cye.s, wliich occur, however, not 
on’ the head, but on the hotly. Another sliiking 
featuro is tijc presence of a series of eight shell- 
plates along the hack. On these and other grounds 
the chitmiH arc separated from gosteropods proper, 
and established as a Bopavato order, on W'lucli tho 



Chiton elcgftns. 

name Poli/placophoy^df alluding to the multiple 
shell-plates, has ueen bestowed, Nor is the oracr 
asnuCll one. Of tlie gcims Chiton alone over 400 
Bpecies have been recorded, and othoj smaller genera 
are also distinguished. Tlie British specicB_ are 
Binall; those fioni warmer climates soiuetimcs 
mensiiro 3 to 4 indies in length. They are iin* 
cloiihtecllj'^ representatives of a primitive type, and 
incliido mimomig fo,sail forms from the Sjlnrinn 
onwardfi. They m not, however, the simplest 
gasterOTiods, for a few other forzns, known it is 
true with Ices fullness, exhibit the same essential 
featuvos in even simpler expression. TJieso are ( a) 
tliG Neomenitc, . inoludiug the genera Neonienia 
and Proneornenfa, and (fi) the sinclo goiiug Clueto* 
derma. The systematic iuiport of these last fonna 
hna been einplmsisod by Professor Huhrecht ( QmrU 
jom\ wt. 1882). Along with the chitonB they 
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aye usaally gat!\cvecl togellier into a special sub¬ 
class or class styled isopleiira or Aiiipliiiieura, 
naniGS referring to tlie cqiiftlsidcd fiyuiinetry anil 
to the cloiilile parallel nervC'cords. Sec Gasteiio- 
PODS; IIaddon, Challenger JlcpoHi xv, (1886); 
Moseley, Quart, Jour, Micr, &ci, xxv. (1886). 

CilUrAl, a mnaU state nmler the Rupveimey of 
Casliinere, in llie upper basin of the Kunai', or 
Kofllikar, a tributary of thc Kfibiil Biver, and on the 
l 30 TdcTB of Kativistan. It is 5200 feet above sea- 
level. Major liiddiilpli, the first European to enter 
it, lias rlesciibed it jn his Trih€^(^ the Hindoo Koosh 
(Calcutta, 1880), 

01 T.shAHABAD(*reBuleiiceof the 
faithful/ a. naiue confevred by the Moguls, who 
captured it in 1665), a port of Bengal, 220 miles 
E. of Calcutta, on the eostorn pido of the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the Kamaplmli Biver, about 12 miles 
fioiw its mouth. The town is vc\y scattoied, built 
entirely on a number of small, steep hills, and is 
notorious for the prevalence of malaria, Eonnerly 
an important centre of trade under the Portuguese, 
with one of flic best ports in India, it has recently 
regained luncli of the commerce it lost with the rise 
of Calcutta; and in the year 1881-82 its trade was 
larger than ever before, the inland imports and 
exports being vnlneil nt £012,092, and the sea-borne 
trade at £1^886,34G, The princinal imports are salt 
and European goods, the chiet exports rice, tea, 
and j \ite. P op. (1881) 20,969. —TUb district of tho 
same nanrie, of which the town is the capital, is a 
long narrow strip of country lying between the 
Bay of Bengal and the hiU tracts of Chittagong 
anil Aralcan, w ith an area of 2567 sq, m., and a pop. 
(1881) of 1,132,341, two-thiida Mohammedans. 
Moat of the local tvafRc ia by the rivers and 
numormia canals or creeks, the latter being one 
of tlie muses of the unhenUhiiicss of the district, 
in winch cholera is endemic, and oveiy form of 
malarious disease constantly at work.—Cliittagong 
also gives namo to a division —area, 12,118 sq, m. ; 
pop. (1881) 3,574,048—and to fclio hill district to tho 
ca-st—area, 5419 sq. in.; pop. 101,597, three*fourths 
Bnddhlsts—from wlmso forests a large proportion 
of the government elepliants arc obtaineil. 

Cliittai^OBg* Wooflf a name somewhat vaguely^ 
used by cabinetiuakera, is usually the \YOod of 
Chickras^a tahulcinSi n tree of the order Cedre* 
Jaceaj, a native of the mountainous countries to tho 
cost of Bengal. In some parts of India it is called 
Cedar or iastard Cedar, names, however* which 
are also given to other kinds of wood. It is much 
valued in India, and is used like mahogany; it is 
often beautifully veined and mottled. 

Clilttiin, 01 Kn'TJ>r, in tlie Old Testament, is 
UBU ally id eu tified with Cyprus. See also HlTTlTF^s. 

Cliittor' (‘little town*), a town of India, the 
headquarters of North Arcot district, on tlie Poiiii, 
100 miles W. of Mndia«i. Pop. 5809. 

ClitiiKa, the name of Rcs^cml places in Italy, the 
largest bring Chiusa St'LAFAsi, a town of Sicily, 
31 miles SSW, of Palermo, with oil, fruit, and 
sumach cultivalion. Fop. 0874, 

Clhiiisi^ a town of Central Italy, 102 luilea 
NNW. of Borne by mil, with n populalioii of 1824, 
stands on an oUve-clad cnrinence in the Vnl ill 
Chian a, not far from the small Logo di Cliiiisi. In 
ancient times, under the name of Olusitwt, it w’as 
one of the twelve lepubUcs of Etniiia, and the vcsl- 
denco of Porseiina (q.v.). When Italy w'os over- 
niu by the barbarians, it fell into dccay% the whole 
valley (lenopulated, and became tUe pestilential 
pool (lesciihed by Dante. Since tlic iiiiprovcnienfc 
of the cmiTse of the Chiana (q.v.), Ohlusi hasbcmin 
to flourish again along with the wIjoIg diatmfc. 
But it is in connection with the discovery of 


Etruscan antiquities that tho place Is cliiefly heaix 
of. AVjthill tills century immense quantities o 
tliese remaina liavo been found in the ueigUbour 
hood hi the grottoes that served tlie ancient Etrus 
cans as tombs. TJiey consist cliicfly of sun-dried 
black Darthenwave vurcs, oraaments, velievas, and 
carved stoiiewwki and are preserved in the museums 
at Chiiisi and Florence. See Liverani, He Cuta- 
eomH di Clnusi (1872), 

€UivaUT(^i' chcvalcric, from ckcvaliert ‘ a horse■ 
inaiiDi social niTangcnicJifc of medieval Hfo in 
Christian Europe, of which knighthood formed ti 
central feature. It included every tiling relating to 
martial accomplishments, ami the relation between 
vnssnl anil lord, then tlio olncf betul of society. 
AVith regard to the position of the female sex and 
domestic life, it developed sonfcinionts and manners 
winch bad a powerful and salutavy effect on uiodcvn 
society, altliougli it k true that the high ideal 
standard of purity of morals which it cultivated 
was not always fully cxcm\dUicd in tho lives of 
those who were trained under its inllnonce, ThouLdi 
closely connected witli feudalism, its ^rm lias by 
some w'vitevs been traced to a much eavlior a^c; and 
analogies have been pointed out between tlio doc¬ 
trines of Boethius*!? Consolations of Philosojihy and 
the Ideas contained in the TesUanent of Love. See 
Feudal System, Knight. 

In English Laiv, Chivalry is used fco in cun the 
tenure of lauds by Knight’s Service, which iiiighb 
be general or special, according ns the tenant was 
bound to perform to the king or superior military 
service generally, or some particular service. 

The CJourt of CniVALUY was a nulitavy court 
established by Edsvaid III,, of which the Earl 
Marshal ainl the Lord High Constable were judges. 
It tried niilitaiy offences, and decided q lies Lions of 
pcvfloml honour, qweslious os to coat-avmour and 
tho like; and sat for the last time in 1787. 

€liivns80» a town of Northern Italy, on the 
Po, IW miles KE. of Turin by rail, witl'i trade in 
cattle and corn. Its fortifications were destroyed 
in 1804 by tho Ereiicli. Pop. 4375. 

Chive, or CiVE {AUiinnscheenoprasnm), aidant 
of the same genus with the leek and onion (ace 
Allium), a iierGiiniul, i 1 foot in hoiglit, until 
very small, Hat, clustered bulbs, increasing by iU 
bulbs so as to form dense tufts, The leaves are 
tubular, cylindrical-tapering, radical, nearly as long 
as the nbnost leafless flovcring-stem, which is 
terminated by a Uemisphericah many-floweierh imfe 
hulbiferous umbel of bluisli red, or, more raroly. 
llesh-coloured flowers. The stamens are inehulen 
witJiin the perianth. This ratlier pretty little plant 
grows Avild on the banks of rivets, in nmvsliy or 
occasionally flooded places, and in rocky postures in 
the iiiiddlo latitudes of Europe and Asm, as also 
in the far north of Norili Anicrica. It is a rave 
native of Britain, being only vccovdcd with cor bain ty 
from some localities in Cormvall and Nortlnimhcr- 
land. In some of the moiuitaiuous districts of 
Europe a variety is found, larger and fttvongov in 
all Us parts, and with iloAvoriiig-atems more leafy. 
Chives—the name is generally used in the plural— 
are commonly cultivated in kitchen-gardcuR, often 
as an ed»m" for plots, and are used for /lavouring 
soups and dishes, and in salads. Their properties 
are very biiuilar to timso of the onion. Tho part 
used is the young leaves, Avhicli bear repeated 
cuttiups in the season. The \>ulba also arc by some 
used ill prcfcreiico to onions for pickling, tUoir 
flavour being considered more delicate. For this 
purpose tho cluinps of bulbs arc broken up in 
autumn or early winter, and planted in woll-manured 
grouiiil, in ]ine.s four or five inches axinrfc, but stand¬ 
ing almosli close in line. In tliia Avay they become 
larger and more succulent by the folioAving autumn. 
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wJiGii they are lifted foi’ ueCj the Jargesti enly Ijein^ 
tulfon, and tlio siiiallGr replanted for a future crop, 

€}tizcrotf:s and lliiriiis form one of those 
peculiar races in France that live isolated in the 
nudsfc of the vest of the population, and are despised 
and liatxid by their noiglibum's. They are found in 
the anondissement of l3ourg-on-Biesse, in blio depart¬ 
ment of Ain; and the comimnies of Semioyov, 
Avbigny, Boz, and Ozan belong bo them. Accord¬ 
ing to tindition, they are (leseended from the 
Saracens, Altliougli Indnsbrioua and prosperous, 
they are held in the utmost contempt and detest¬ 
ation by tlieiv peasant nciglibo 111 * 8 , often themselves 
indolent and destitute. Tiiey are looked upon as 
covetous and malicmWj amf scaivelv irouW the 
daughter of a small fanner or welbto'clo day. 
labouTcv become Hie \vifa of one of tliem> so that 
they mostly marry among themselves. From time 
immemorial, they have been ficUdalDonrovs, cattle* 
dealers, butchers, and the like. Many of them aro 
very ^ood-looking, the young women in particu- 
Jar being Jiandsoum and clear-complexioned, with 
large black eyes. See Michel, Histoire des Haccs 
Maiiditee do /a- France cido VEspagnG{^ vols, Paris, 
1847). 

Ohlndiii, Ernst Fpobens Friedrich, foimder 
of the science of acoustics, was bom at Wittenberg, 
■Novembov 30, 1756. He studied law in his native 
place, and also in Leipijig, wJiere, in 1782, he iras 
mncle Doctor of Lmvs. OJilndni iiltimatoly aban¬ 
doned juridical studies altogether, devoted his 
mind to natural science, and being acrpiainted with 
music, was led to obseive that the laws of sound 
were by no means so well established as those of 
otlierbvaiichos of pily.sics, He tlierefore began to 
apply Ilia knowledge of mathematics and physics to 
acoustics, and travelled for ton years (after 1802) 
through Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Russia, 
and Denmark, giving lectures on the subject, whioli 
wove very siicceesful. He died in Breslau, April 4, 
1827. Cbiadni’s writiiiga inolinlo works 021 the 
theory of sound (1787), and on acoiiatica (1802 and 
1817), on meteors (182(1), and on the improving of 
musical inatriimonts. Thero is a Life by Melde 
(1860), See Sound, 

ClilamyUo'nlloniS) a rare and peculiar mam-1 
mal of the slotli and ant-eater order (Edentata); 
ill its general features resemhJin^ the Armadillos, 
but unique in the character of ita skin armour. 


Pioliiciftffo { Ghlamydopkoviis ivitnc<i^u.9)> 

Tho bead and trunk are covered by about twenty 
movable cross bands of quadrangular homy (slightly 
bony) plates. Theso form an overhanging dorsal 
sliioul, attached to tlie body only along the middle 
lino of tho back. The hind parts are protected by 
tlio abrupt occurrence of strong upright bony 
Bliield attached to tho jrip-girdle. The snort tail, 
which is broadened out into a trowel Bliape, and. 
tuckod in beUveen the legs, is protcated by boviiy 
piafces, as ara also fche dorsa] poiiions of the short, 
clawed limbs. Tho rest of tbe body is covered wifcJi 
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long silky hair. There are 8 teetli on eacli side 
above, and 8-9 below. The eyes and eai-s arc 
incojispiciions. G. iriincatit^^ (tho Pichiciago) is a 
burrowing animal, living rin the sandy plains of 
the western part of the Argentine ReimbUc.‘ Dur¬ 
ing the day it keeps to its burrow, and is little 
known. It is 5 or 6 incbe.s in lengtli, with whito 
hair and pinkisJi scales. C, rctnsa^ from Bolivia, 
is larger, and the doi*8nl shield has a wider attach- 
, ment to the body. See ANT-EiV-TEu, Armadillo, 
Edentata, Sloth. 

Chlaiiiydosannis. the Frilled Lizard of Aus¬ 
tralia, is ft lizard with ftU extiaordiiiary frilled 
inembrano attacUecl to the hinder part of the head, 
nooJr, And chesty and coYonng its sbonJdara Tbw 
lies in plaits wlicn nt rest, but is expanded when 
the animal, which mny be three feet long, is ini- 
tated or flightened, it is akin to the Igiianidfc. 

€hlailiys» a «bort light mantle, worn na an 
outer garment by ancient Greek youths, and flome- 
times adopted, even at an early period, by par¬ 
ticular Romans, ojs by L. Scipio and Snlla. A 
common way of arranging it was to pass one of 
it« shorter sides round tho neck, fastening the two 
corners with a clasp or buckle, and allowing tlie 
longer part to hang down behind as far os tho 
knees. 

ChloivicUli JOHETII, ft Polish soldier and patriot, 
was lioiTi in Galicia in 1771. Entering tJie army 
eaiJy, be took part in tlie fjrafc insurrection of the 
Pole.s, next entered the French Hervicc, and served 
with great credit under Napoleon in Italy, ab 
Eylaii and Friedland, in Spain, and next ab 
Siiioionsk and JHoskwa, After the taking of Parig 
by the allies in 1814, lie led back to Poland tho 
remains of tlie Polish iroopa who liad fought under 
Bonaparte, and was well received by the Emperor 
Aloxandor, who made liim a general of division, 
WJicn the fiocond inBurrection of tlie Poles broke 
out in 1830, Clilopicki, wlio foresaw the hopele^ 
nature of the attornpb, was forced ftgaineb bJs will 
to be dictator, but after eix weeka of contentious 
opposition from the hot-headed and rashly extreme 
patriotic party, he resigned Jiis oflice. But witii a 
Iieroisni all tlie more heroic that he knew too well 
tjie cause was hopeless, iie le-enfcored the Polish 
army tis a simple soldiev, and fought udtli reckless 
bravery at Wawre and GiocKow. Severely wounded 
in one engagement, be retired to Cracow, where ho 
died 30bh oeptemhsi* 1854, (Tho name is pro- 
noiincwl C/dopUz/d.) 

CUloriil (trichlomkkhyde) is a limpid, colour¬ 
less, oily liquid, witli a peculiar peii 0 trftti 2 }g odour, 
and is formed when anliydroiia alcohol is acted on 
by dry clilorine gag. It dissolves sulphur, plioa* 
puonis, bromine, and iodine, and is closely allied 
to Aldehyde (q.v.)- Chloral combined with one 
equivalent of water, forms cliloml hydrate, a white 
eiystallinc substance, witli a pungent odour and a 
bitter baste, to wliicJi tho name chloral ie commonly 
tliougli incorrectly applied. Olrioml m'os discovered 
by Liebig ill 1831, and investigated byDumoa? the 
chloral hydrate was fimt used as an anfestlictie and 
hynnotie by Liebreich in 183D. Tho chief action 
01 ft moderate dose of cJiloral (15 to 30 grains) is 
tho production of sleep, closely Toseuibling naiural 
Bleep, and usually sound and refreshing. It has 
also a marked cfTcct in quieting excitement, as in 
InBanlty or delirium j and in relaxing s^iosin, and 
checking convulsions and allied conditions. Its 
action ns an aiucBtlietic is very capricious and 
iiJicertftin; medicinal doses soinetimes reliave pain 
completely, but much more often fail to do so. It 
leSBCiiB the force of the liQurt’B action, and in largQ 
doaea greatly reduces the temperature of tlio body f 
iwid to t})eso efTeefcs tho fatal results that sonietinif^ 
foJlow its admijiistmtioji aro cJiicily dua As. a 
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hypnotio it i?t most vahiftHo in casos ^diero opiiioi 
Or inorpiiia is (lantfcimis or imtlesimWe ( in cmUlvcii, 
in (llsen-se of the KidneysJ, and "wJicrc sleeplessiiess 
is combined 'with excUenieiifc ((leliriiiin of fevors, 
tlellriuni tremens, insanity); hut it may be eiii- 
ploved in many rtthoj’ eases with advantage. In 
tetanus (lockjaw), and other diseases attended by 
convulsion'i, it is often of great valno* It nets fla 
an antidote m poisoning by strychnia ami Calabar 
bean. It m\i.-it be employed witk the gvcatc&t 
cant ion, or not at all wlierc there is any reason to 
suspect W'enkness of the heart, or embaiTassmcnfc 
oi the circiilfitioii from any other cause; in such 
cases daiigeroiis symptoms are vciy readily iiroduccd 
by it. When habitually employed to procure sleep, 
it is generally loss liurtful than opium; hut fioine- 
times ‘profound iiielnncholy and enfeeWement of 
the will, muscular lassitude, inability to sleep 
without the dni",’ and ofclicv uutoward symptoms 
(called collectively chiomlism) result, and only 
diaappear when its use is dlicoutinucd, MoveDYer, 
fatal accidenlQ from its iiidisci'iminato uso arc far 
from uiiconmion. Poisoning by chloral should ^ he 
treated by Icccpin^ the patient warm, attempting 
to rouse him, aaministei’iftg coiTec and small doses 
of strychnia or atropia, 

When chloral hydrate is treated with caustic 
potasli, pure cliloroioriu is obtained; but owing to 
the expense, this process Ueva not cciiuc into use in 
(treat Britain, it has been supposed that its 
anacstlietio property is the Tesiilt of a similar 
lormation oi cl^IoTofonu in the blood, but no 
evidence of this is forthcoming* 

CliloraiitUWccas, a small group, chiefly tropi- 
cal, allied to the poppers, aromatic and Btiimulant. 
CMoranihus tnconsjncuui is the Clm-lan of the 
Chinese, who use it for perfuming teas. 

Chloric AchL HClOj, is tlic acid correspond¬ 
ing to the liypotliefcical oxido of chlorine, repre- 
Bcnted by tJieToniiula CijOg. It is a syrupy liquid, 
with faint cliloniic odour and acid reaction. A 
piece of paper dipped into it becomes charred and 
ttvkcfi fire, and it is instantly decomposed by con¬ 
tact with organic matter. In itaeli it is not of 
Tiinch importance, bub it fonns a class of aalta 
called chlorates, one of which at least is w'eJl 
known, Chlorate of potmh, KCIO^, is an article 
of coininercial value, and may he prepared by pass¬ 
ing chlorine into a solution of caustic pota-sh, heat¬ 
ing the liquid, and crystallising out the salt. It 
forms pearly jdntes, wdiich, when lieatcd, melt and 
give oil’ oxygen in ahimdauce. Bo also wdien 
tUixuvn on ml-Uot charcoal, oxygen is given ofV, 
and violent deliagiation ensues, On account of 
tills iiroperty it is used in the preparation of 
colouied fires, hut its use ih nob unattended with 
danger, owing to their tendency to spontaneous 
cnmlmstien and its explosive properties wdieii 
triturated witli suljdiur. Mixed cautiously wdth 
urnorplious phospliorus, previously iiioistcnc'd -with 
alcohol I ib forms a mix hire wdiicn^ wheu dry, ck- 
plodes if tapped w'itli a pencil This mixture is 
employed in the mamifacture of some kinds of 
nmtcUca, which give aj^light explosion when Httuck. 
If a crystal of chlorate of potash be placed on a 
piece of paper saturated with turpentine, ami a 
drop of sulphuric acid added, ib causes the in- 
flamiim of tlio_ tiiipenline with oxjilosivo rapidity. 
The eldorate is also used in inedicinc, and in" a 
compressed fonii has become a popular remed}' in 
certain forms of sore throat. 

CUlornuetry is the process of estimating the 
moportion of 'available chlorine^ in Blencliing 
rowder (q.v.), whieli may vary from 20 to 40 per 
cent. The toim availaolo applies only to that 
portion of llic chlorine which is easily liberated, 
and wliich takes part ia the bleach mg process. 


Chlorine, w'hicli is present as cliloi’ide, as in clilo- 
ride of calcium, CaOhj, luui no blcLvcUing power, aud 
is not estimated by chlorinictry. 

TJie process is one of volumetric anal 3 ’ 8 is, and 
the apparatus used is similar to that described in 
tliQ article mi Analysis (cj.v.). Tliore are several 
practical metliods of chlorimctiy, all based on tlie 
principle of iiiea.s«iing the oxidising jiowor of the 
hlcaching powder. This is ariivod at hy making* 
a solution coiitaiuiug a delinite amount of pure 
.sulphate of iron, aiseiiious acid, or other substance 
capable of being oxidised, running in the solution 
of bleaching powder^very slo\Yly, and then by 
suitable tests determining the exact point wdien 
oxidation has taken place. By calculation tJie 
amount of 'avaflablo clilorinc' is at once obtained, 
Whore substances other than bloacliing powder 
are wnder examination, slight modifications of the 
process may be necessary. 

Chlorine (sym. Cl; atom, wt, 35’5; Gr. chloros, 
‘pale green*) is «a non-Tnotallic element discovered 
by Scheelc in 1774, and named by him clephloqisti’ 
mied marine air, Aftenvaids, in 1810, pavy 
proved it to bo an cleniciitary body, and gave it fclie 
name which ib now bcava In nature it is alwaj^s* 
found in a state of combination. United with 
sodium, Na, it occurs very largely as the ciiloricle 
of Bodiuin, NaCl—common salt—in the ocean ; in 
large beds, as rock-salt j ii\^ all natural waters, 
including even rain-water; in claj% soils, lime¬ 
stone ; ill volcanic incnistaiioiiB; and in tlie vogo- 
tabic and animal kingdoms, The preparation of 
gaseous chlorine by its liberation, direotly or in* 
clirectly, from common salt, has been fully described 
under Bleaching Powdeh, wliich is tho form in 
which chlorino is prepared and employed coinmer- 
cinlly. For experlmeulal piuposca tho gas may 
be received in jars filled with warm w'ater at tho 
pnennintic trough, when the chlorine rises into the 
av, and disidaccs the water. 'Wiicii thus Dlitained 
t i.s a yellowish-green gas with a peculiar and 
suffocating odour, is not combustible, and is a veiy 
fecble supporter of oidinaiy combustion, A lighted 
candle placed in it burns witli a very smoky ilanie, 
owing to the hydrogen of the oil alono hiirjiiiig, wliilo 
the carbon Is liberated. Several of tlie mciala, 
such as antimony, copiier, and arsenic, in a fine 
state of cUvirion, or in tlie condition of thin leaves, 
at once Leconic red hot, and burn -wben in trod need 
intfi tho gftH. A piece of thin paper soakoil in 
turpentine likewise bursts into flame. Oilorino is- 
avery heavy gas, nearly 2i times heavier t1ian air, 
its specific gravity being 2'470 (air = I'OOO); it is 
soluble ill cold waiter to the extent of two volumes 
of chlorine hi one of whaler, and yields a solution 
veseinbling the gas in colour, odour, and oLher 
properties. The j)rincipal 2 n'oporties of chlorine 
are those of a bleacher of cotton and linen (see 
Bleacuing) and a most powerful Uirinfectant 
(q.v,). The gas can be eomieiiscd by pressure and 
cold info a transparoni dark greenisli-yellow limpid 
liquid, with a snecilic gravity of I'.ISO (walor 
I’OOO), w’liich also iiosscssea bleacliing properties- 
and a most powerful odour. On tlio animal .sy,stem 
chlorine acts, in very niinutc quantity’’, by iifodiic- 
iiig a sensation of Avarmtli in tlie ]'CS|iimtoiy 
passage.'?, and iiicroasiug llio ext^GGfcovaUon; in 
lar^e quantity', by causing BiJasni of the glottis, 
violent cough, and a feeling of suffocation. The 
workmen in chemical manufactories, m'Iio got 
accustomed to tho chlorino in small quantities, 
arc generally'stout—at least, laj' on fat—but com¬ 
plain of acidity" in the stomach, which they correct 
by taking chalk, and also suffer from the corrosion, 
or their teeth, wliicli are eaten away to stumps. 
The antidotes to tho evil eflects of the intvoduotion 
of clilovino into the lungs are tlie inhalation of tli©‘ 
vapour of water, alcohol, ethcY, or chloYofovin; Uvb 
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the latter tsvo should never he reaorted to except 
niidor medical siiticrvissioii. 

Chlorine forms vLfch other Biibafcancea a very 
large numhor of ohemical compounds. Mixed witli 
hytfrogoii in equal volumes, and exposed tosimiight 
or flaiiiG, union takes place Avibli explosive energy, 
021 d Jiydiochloricj acid, HCl, is jnwliiced. Tliis 
acid forms an extensive class of salts called c/tZorfe/w 
(see Hydrociilobic Acid), hut many of those 
may he produced by the direct coiiibinaUon of 
cldorino *\vifch the metals, as in the experiments 
described above. Chlorine replaces other oloineiits 
or groups of atoms in organic compounds, form in" 
cljlai'O'clerivatives. In conibinatioa uith carbon and 
Iwdi'ogcn it forms many suhalancea, among 'which 
Cldorofom (q.v.) is perhaps cJiief, Clilorino foiiiis 
\Yith oxygen a series of oxygen acids—viz. Hypo- 
chlorous, 11010) Chlorous, HClO^j CJiloiic, HClO^i; 
and PcTchlorio Acid, HClO^; the more important 
of wliicli are referred to under separata heads. 

Clilol’ite (Gr. chlorost ‘green’), or Hipidolite, 
an abundant mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, 
magnesia, and protoxide of iron, in some'Nvhafc 
>'aviahlo proportions. It is of a green colour, and 
occu 1-3 now and again ciysfcaJHsed in iriinutG hoxa- 
gonal plates, or in aggregates of small leaflets, 
cither singly oi- disposed in I'adial gron 2 >s, wjjich oic 
scattered over tiie joint-surfaces of certain rocks, 
or may occur in a thin incrustation upon other 
minorala. It is rather .soft, and is easily broken 
or scratchcd with a knife. Before the hlowjupe it 
ia with cliflicuity fused on thin edges. It is readily 
distiiignished from talc by yielding'water in aclo.scfl 
tube. Thei’o aro several other 2 nine 2 ’als inelnded 
>viLh vipidolito under the 'chlorite group' Avliich 
are with difllcuUy distinguished from nniJolibe and 
from each other. Chlorite enters largely into the 
formation of certain acliistoso rocks (o.g. Chlorito- 
schist, q.v.), and ia common aa a dBConiposition- 

lodiict after nuch tnineraU os mica, augite, horn- 

Jende, and gamot. 

€1lloi*itc-scIllst) a green schistose rack, in 
'ivhicJi chlorite is ahundant in foliated plates, 
usually blGilded Tvitli minute grains of quartz, anu 
often 'With folspav, mica, talc, or magnetite, 

diloritic Marl) a thin bed of -white or pale- 
yellow marl, aomotiinGs iiulnmted, containing dark- 
green glauconitic grains, phosplmtic nodules, and 
iron pyrites. It belongs to the Cretaceous aystGin, 
coming between the Upper Greensand and Chalk 
Marl. It is cbaractoriscd by tho abuudance of 
Sc(:i 2 }?iites osqxtalisy a species of aniinoiiites. ft is 
confined to tlie Bouthorn districts of England 
occupied by the Cj'etncoons rooks. 

^ Ohiovoclylie is* a platent medicine of con- 
sidomblo tJopaJarity, invented by Dr James Colli.*} 
Bmwiio (1819-84),‘but largely imitated by various 
clieinists. It contains opium, clilorofqrm, prussic 
acid, and probably Indian lioinp, ami is flavoured 
-with sugar and pci»perniint. As It is apt to 
separnto into tivu Uqniils on standiug, it ehoulcl 
never be taken unless it hm previoiiBly been well 
el/akcn ; and as, in takiff" a do.so of chlorodyne, the 
qiaticnt swallows an unknown quantity of three 
or foui’ of the deadliest poisons with wliicb we are 
acquainted, it is always advisable to begin with 
email doses. It is nil questionably a compound 
■jvhich fioiuotimes succeeds in allaying pain and 
inducing sleep 'when opiates bavo faifed; but 
'wlietlicr a physician is justified in rccomniendiiig 
a romedy with the coinpositiou of whicli lio is uii- 
acnnninted is a doubtful quosUon. To jneot tins 
(llriicuiby the Medical Council, in the 1885 edition 
of the British Bliamiacojjouia, have introduced the 
tincture of clilovofomi anil morpiiia/ which practi¬ 
cally represents chbrodync. Eive to fifteen drojis 
ia the average dosce 


Clilorofqriii) CllCla, W'a.H discovered as a 
cliomical em-i(mfcy about the sametiino (1831) by 
Guthrie in 'Ainei-ica, Liebig in Gormaiiy, anil 
Soubeiran in France. Soon, however, its pro- 
pei-ties as a Btiniulant 'wJieii taken iiiternally 
attracted attention, and when in 1847 It ^ -iviui 
bi'oiigJifc into projiiinent riafiee as an antcsthotic by 
Sir James Simpson, it -was at once lecognised as 
one of the most valuable contributions of chemical 
science to anircriiig huniaiiiiy, See An/ESTUESIA. 

Chloroform is composed of 12 parts of carbon, 
1 part of hydrogen, and IGOJ parts of chlorine. Ib 
may be produced in soverat ways, but in this 
country afc least tlio process by which it is olitaiiicd 
from bleaching powder ia the only oiio adopted 
on t)io large scale. The Jiiatejials employed are 
bleaching powder, alcohol, and 'water. Tho bleach¬ 
ing jiowaor and water are mixed together to form 
a thin cream, the alcohol added, and the whole 
placed in a capnciims still, connected ^Yith suitable 
condensing apparatng. On the application of heat 
the contents rapidly froth up, and even thoiigli 
the extciTial njjplication of Jienfc be stopped, the 
chemical action is so violent that the clilorofovm 
distils ovci' rapidly along with wmter and any 
excess of alcohol. As so obtained it isyoiy impure, 
and requires to be cnvefiillv treated with sulpliuiit 
acid, and tiien redistilled before it ia fib for 
anrcsllietic purposes. Pure ehlorofonn is a limpid, 
mobile, colourless, volatile liquid, '\vi5li a character- 
i.stic odour, and a pQ'\yerful aw^eetisb taste. When 
diluted irith alcohol it eiiters into the composition 
of artificial fruit-essences, to wdiich it _ gives a 
flavour akin to that of ripe apples. It ia a very 
heavy liquid, its specific ijraviby being about I'SOO 
(water = rOOO), and ob it docs not readily mix 
with or dissolve in watci, it fails to the hottom 
-when poured into a vessel of that liquid, fin'ining 
a disfczucfc layer, Chloroform is readily iiiiseible 
-with alcohol and ether, and it dissolvos camphor, 
anibor^ giitta-perclia, 'nvox, black and icd sonJing- 
wax, loiino, and bromine^ as 'ivoll as stiychnine 
and other alkaloids. It dissolves a small propor¬ 
tion of water, being algo slightly aolublo in that 
liquid. Chloroform is not combustible In tlie 
ordinary aenso of the term, hut when its I'apour is 
brought in contact with fianio it bums, imparting 
a gicon tint to it, and irritat-jiyg fumes are pro¬ 
duced. Pure ehlorofonn is nob mat with in 
commeree owing to the leadimss with which it 
decoiupoaes 'wlion exposed to light. In older to 
prevent this a sinall proportion of alcohol is added, 
tho specific gravity being tliuB reduced from I‘500 
to 1*497. AVlion evaporated on the band no 
disagreeable (wlour slionId be noticcaWe, and 'ivben 
shaken with Bulphuric ocid only a very sliglit 
discoloration of the acid (duo to tho small pro¬ 
portion of alcohol) should result. Besides its 
ana’sthetic properties, wliieh are elsewl^em dia- 
cutssed (pce ANiKSTiiEsrA), ehlorofonn is Used In 
niediciuo both externally and internally- AVhen 
applied to the skin ov any of the mucoiiB mem- 
bmnea lb acts na a ijowemd iriibanb, producing a 
bmiiiiig Bcneation, and on tim account it is of 
value ag an application in rheumatism, lumbago, 
and nexiralgia, As an application to a decayed 
tooth ita action is twofold, aa a stimulant and 
counter-irritant locally, ami also to a partial extent 
as an aiirestUoLic. Taken internally, diluted ^vitll 
alcohol, it ia a po-worful stimulant, and loadily 
produces a snccies of jntosfication. Ib by flomo 
habitually taken ae a narcotic luxury. As chloilc 
etlier, a product cliatilled from blcaciuiig powder^ 
and containing clilorofoiin, it eiibeis into tho com¬ 
position of cough inixturca, pick-me-ups, «S;o. 

Chloropliyll, as its name implies, is Ica/m’een t 
the orcUnary colouiing mattei' of vegetatign. Slicro- 
Bcopic Oxaminatign of plant tissues shows it agme- 
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times to tlie wiiolc protnplnsmi of the cell j 

(tliouj;li never tlie cel) sap]. Much nicie generally, i 
licwevcr, it Ih collected into definite hodies, the j 
liO'Called chlorophyll giannles, ov lessfvcfjnciitly , as 
in foine of tlie lower aigm, arranged in stavlike 
nia!<sc« (Zygnoina) nr spirnl bands (Snirogyra). A 
biief iinmeniion of the BpeciTnen in alcohol swmees 
to dissolve out the chlorophyll, and leave the form 
of the cbloropliyll bodies ininltcred j and the solu¬ 
tion may then "be conveniently studied in a fiesh 
state, ns it giatlnally fades on keeping. It is of a 
deep rich green hy transmitted, but of chnrnoteristic 
deep I’d! colour Ity reftected light; in a word, is 
highly (luorascoiit. The absorption spectmm is 
qiute'cliaractcrifttic; yet the complex nature of the 
substance is strongly argued for on tbn ground of 
the following experiment. Shake up the alcoliolic 
solution with benzol, and when the two fluids Imvo 
hful time to Fenarate, wo tind the green to hove 
disappeared. The lighter alcohol above is now of a 
fitroiif 5 ^ly yellow hue, while the subjacent benzol is 
of n distinctly bhish green. To those colouring 
matters the names XnnMcp/cy//and Ct/anophyll 
commonly given. IVIdle their separate spectra are 
qmte cliaracteristic, their combined spectrum seeiUB 
to lestcre that of chlorophyll. The latter sub- 
stance resembles the blue-green coloiudn^ matter of 
BQino of the hnvesfc algm lOscillatoria, &c.), while 
the yellow substance recalls ttiat of many buds 
and llowers. Others, Imwever, maintain that these 
substances ate really the result of a ilestTuetive 
decomposition of tme chlorophyll j while Gautier 
bos even prepared green necdlc-like ciystals whidi 
he TBgardn as chlotophyll in a pure state. The 
chemical composition of chloropliyll is also a matter 
of considerable difTicnlty, both on account of'its 
own easy decompoBability, and ita being necessarily 
accompanied by other extractive substances; thiLs 
the qiief-tion of the presence or absence of iron has 
l>ecn much debated, a matter which seems to in¬ 
dicate Tariabllity of composition. This is further 
Ixnne out by tlie lal>oura of spectrosc(i])ists. Thus 
in addition to the fanuliar welbdelliied analogous 
colouring matter-i which cliarocterlso respectively 
tlie blue-green algff, the brown and the red (see 
Seaweeds), TcseaYchca such ns those of Sorby and 
others seem to indicate a number of varieties too 
numerous even for enumeration. This varietal 
range, however, may \mt bo approached after 
considering the conditions in wliicli cldoropliyll is 
formed. Of tlie chemical factors little can be said 
save that the pvesenec of iron in the soil seems to 
1>G mdto indispenFable; the physical conditions 
are, liou;^over, simpler. 

A ftulRclcnt temperatwre is necessary to the for¬ 
mation of chlorophyll; for seedlings finm 4'' to 8''C. 
being a miniimun, while the process is said to take 
j'lace most rapidly, on the average, at alvont 35® C. 
The most important condition is, however, the pres¬ 
ence of light; with rare exceptions, plants cannot 
foiiii any chlorophyll in dark ness. The bknehing 
of celery or leeks is a fa miliar instance of this, or 
conversely, the gieeii coating acquired by a potato- 
l\ihcr_\vliei-c it happens to havolieen ilonuded of ik 
covering of earth. Shoots formed in (hirkness form 
colouring matter indeed, but only of a pale-yellow 
hue, the so-called cliolin; after a veiy brief exposuve 
to light, especially if direct sunshine, chlorophyll 
apjiear.'i, ammrently by direct tm us fori nation of the 
fonner. The otliei' coUmvmg mat leva of pdnnta 
arc soiiietimca in protoplamii granules (chronic- 
plastfs), hut jnoro frequently nlw in solution in the 
Blip; and fclie:^e frequently are present in fcucl» ahnnil- 
ancG, csjiecially in the epidennifi, &c., as to mask 
the clilorophyll altogether, ns happens e-specially in 
iro many of our hotUouBe plants with Uecovativa 
leaves. The geiieial temlcncy of research is to 
indicate that all tlie phenomena of plant colour 
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seem mtimately connected with what ive may tenii 
the general life-history of chloi-opliyll Tims the 
yellowa and i-eds of yonng shoots niul leaves lu 
spring may lie iiilevprctcd as having Rmnc relation 
to the development of chlorophyll, if not ahsolntcly 
stages of the process; Avliile tlie same suggestion 
ariaes with regard to the coleuving inattcvg of 
Jlowcrs, Avliich are similarly to be regarded ns 
imperfectly vegetative shoots, although in this ease 
through the oneet of the reproductive function, 
instead of merely by reason of minintnrifcy.^ Finnllv 
also Avith regard to the aiituiniial hue.s, in Avliicli 
the chloiophyll pigment seems to be difiiniegiutiug 
til rough colour-.stages analogous to those of its 
evolution in spring, or of its aiTCstincnt^ in the 
flosvev. In favour of such a vicAv evidence is forth¬ 
coming from either end of the vegetable kingdom. 
Thiifl uicnlcoAvsky has slioAvn tlmt in the case of 
certain Aiuicellular nlgec, Avhich like the cmnmou 
Pintococciis of rain-water, possess red pigment na 
Avell as green wlien passing into the resting stage, 
the quantity of red may be increased in pvujiovtinu 
ag antnnmal conditions are reproduced hy artificially 
lowering the temperature, and vice versd. The 
same experiment may be made Avith tbc common 
iSeinpci'vivuinfl, Sedunis, &c., ayIiosg lGave.s becuniQ 
move or less red in autumn or Avinter; lliose of 
Thuja {Arhor ViUe) slmilnrly becowm broAVnish, 
but recover themselves in spring, Among aliuosb 
all cultivated plants^ variegalea varieties tend to 
arise, that ia to say, Ave have certain coU-avoas of 
the leaf-parenchyma destitute of chloinpliyll. The 
conditions of this are obscure (see vauIEgatED 
Plaints) ; bub it is noteworthy that this loss of 
chlorophyll may also take place in loAvor plants, so 
that tlicre ia considerable ground for regarding 
at least many apparent fungi as simply algie Avhich- 
have degencratea in this respect througli parasit¬ 
ism. Phanerogamous parasites like TooLlnvorb 
(q.Y.l or Dodder (q.v.) similariy become almost 
completely blanclied. 

Cldoropliyll apparently identical AvitJi that of 
green parts of pfants, can he expcriinentaliy de¬ 
monstrated in tlio tissues of certain animals; and 
although this Im^i in many cases been shoAvn to bo 
due to the preaentc of symbiotic algrc (see Sym- 
mosis), tliere remain cnse.s—c.g. Hydra viridis^ 
&c., and at the very least Pantmoecium viridcy in 
which AV0 have wndoniably intrinsio chlorophyll, 
and this of tnily vegetable function, 

The development of our knoAvledge Avith respect 
to the functions of chlorophyll is still far from com¬ 
plete, and may in any case be more conveniently 
treated under Leap and Vegetaulb Physiology 
( q.v.); suffice it therefore to state hora the clcnien- 
tary and essential fact that its presence is in every 
case constantly associated Avitli the process of 
or elahoratiou oi ncAV products by help 
of the energy of sunlight, upon Avliich tlie coiitimiccl 
nutrition of the green plant depends; and of Avlncli 
the formation of starch Avith decomposition of car¬ 
bonic anhydride and disciigngenient of oxygen are 
the most obvious clieniical results, A fuller account 
of the atutc of knoAvlcdge and opiiiioii upon tliis 
■ portion of tJie subject Avill bo fonnd in tlie articles 
referred to. 

Clilorop.s. See Corn Fly. 

Clilor 0 ^sis ( Gr. chloros^ * pale green *), a peculiar 
form of aiiiemia or bloodlessness, common in young 
Avonicn, and connected Avith the disorders incident 
to tlio critical period of life. It has been called the 
yreen nkknm^ from the peonliar diugj^ greenish- 
velloAv hue of the complexion; the green colour, 
however, is not ahvaya prcaeiit. The disease is 
j attended Avith very great debility, and often Avilli 
breathlessness, palpitation, and other distressing 
I or even alarming symptoms. In a feAv cases it is 
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ftssociatetlwith im[)erfecb tlcv()lo|)iiieut of tlie lar^^or 
arfcejms, aiid is liieit i7iO)z2-ftWe; Jjjifc in tiie vast 
majority of cases ib _ viclilB readily to ti'eatineut 
iiiileas com plicated wifcli some other disease. The 
liriiicipal moans to ho oniployed are air, oxercisc, 
often salt-water haths, with a nutritious and 
rather stimulatin/j diet, and purgatives if required ; 
togelliev with Buch special roinedies as arc adapted 
W i‘Gstoriii <5 cleficioiit sccrctioim, and bringing tlie 
entire female syrttem of oimiis into a natural 
condition; but above nlh largo doses of iron, 
contimied for aonie weeks or months. The toiid- 
ency to cliloi*osis is often hereditary, and relapses 
are very apt to take place. For CJdorosia in plants, 
see Plaints (Diseases of). 

Choate, liuifUS, a scholarly American lawyer, 
horn ill Essex, Massaeliusetts, Isfc October 1/99, 
gradiialcd at Dartmouth in 1810, and was admitted 
til the bar in 1828. He sat in congress from 1830 
to 1834, when he settled in Uoaton. Here his 
singular eloquence rapidly advanced him to the 
place of loader of the Massacluisetta bar; indeed, 
lb lias been claimed lor liini that ho was tlio most 
cininenb advocate Now England, or even America, 
has produced. After a term in tho United States 
senate, 1841-45, Im votuvjicd to his profession; in 
1859, his health giving way, he sailed for Europe, 
hut stopped at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where ho 
(lied July If). His wuitingB, with a nionioii*, were 
pnhJishecl at Eoshru in 1BC2, See Noilson’s 
Memories ofJ^u/ns {Boston, 188A). 

Uliocolatc is a prm>avabiou of the seeds of 
T/ieohroma Cacao (see (JccOA), made by grinding 
the seeds mixed with water to a very lino paste. 
The mill ia usually cons true tod of fieavy metal 
it)llcrB turning in a eircidar coiiiao upon a Hat 
inotal plate. A cnived knife or scoop is attached 
to the rolleis in such-wise that it shall return 
the paste continually to ho cruahed and rccrushed 
by the rollers until ib becomes almost impalpable. 
Tho object of this is to render the otherwise 
dilliculb of aoliition, readily dift'dsiblo in water or 
milk wJien xised as a bovern^Q. paste when 
unmixed, or mixed only with flour or other far¬ 
inaceous material, is usually called Cocoa, but 
when nuicii sugar or spices such as vanilla, 
ciniiamoiii are added, it boars tJje name of 
Chocolate. The two names are much confounded 
commercially. Chocolate is moukled into cakes or 
sold in powder or Hakes formed by simply drying 
the paste as it cojne.s from the mill. The seeds 
or nubs contain a large proportion (80 to 50 per 
cciii.) of oily matter (cocoa butter). This maybe 

I mrfcially roin(»ved or all retained in the chocolate. 
[ti the fatter case imicli of it is lueclmnically adlier- 
Qiit to the sugar or farinaceous matter, Chocolate 
is a favourite hoverago ia Spain, Italy, and other 
goutliom coiui trios, espeoially for breakfast j the 
enke or powder is heated ami dill used in water or 
milk witli much stirring. The Italian rarely uses 
butter, but Gilts his bread into sippets and dips 
them in liis chocolate, the oily matter of which 
perforins ilio same luitritivc functions n» the butter 
wo spread on our bread. It is aoinebimes mixed 
with CO dee in Italy, and there known as mis- 
chuUd. It is also made into a paste with cream 
and sugar and frozen as chocolate ico. Yanilla is 
the favourite flavouring. The name appears to 
be Mexican, Chocolatl (cAoco, * cocon,* and iatlt 
♦water’}. It was introduced from America to 
EuiO])c by the Spaniards. ^ It ia highly iiiitritiou.s, 
coiiiurff/ng a hi}fG [ytxjimfbion oi flesh- 

forming inatcriaT. On this account it is used as 
portable food by many inouiitamecra. An excess¬ 
ively rich food ia obtained by preparing it vrifcb 
milk and fclion whisking b a raw egg. Tlie 
waitera at certain Italian cofleo-houaeB call tins 


la gloria^ and the ordinary infusion ‘Aurora,’ In 
the solid forui, mixed witli niuoli sugar, Cream, and 
vaiicuB confections, cliooolate ia Inigely used os a 
sweetmeat, and ia introduced in pastry. 
Chocolate Koot< Sec Geum. 

Choctnn’8, a tribe of Ainei’ican Indiana, be¬ 
longing to the Appalachian stock, ant] formerly 
iahalutiug the central portions of Missisaippi, but 
now settled in the Routli-east of Indian Teriitoiy. 
whore they me regarded a.s one of the four civilisetl 
narionsr, and fioW d,<y(j8,0(?0 acres of iand. They 
have bcneliteil greatly by the labours of mission¬ 
aries, and Imve become good fnriners and mcclianics. 

Chodowiccld, Daniel Nikolaus, German 
painter am) copperplate eiigiavcr, 'was born in 
1720 at Danzig, aiul died director of the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, 7fcli February 1801. Ho pro¬ 
duced sonic 3000 plates, mostly small. 

€lioir« See (3huiicii and Ciianoel, 

Choirs and Clioral Singing* Clioir pro¬ 
perly denotes the body of singei's who perfoiin 
the musical part of a cliiireh service, but has lately 
been applied also to independent choral .societies, 
such 03 tlic Bach Clioir in London. The coinposi- 
tion of a choir i.s so v ariable that only a few general 

5 1es can be indicated. The commonest and 
fom is tliafc of the foiir-parb clioir of mixed 
voices—i.e. both male and female; the sonrano 
part, however, is often taken bv boys, ana the 
next by male alto voices. 'IVhile ib is desirable 
that the individual voices should theniselves be 
good and well trained, there are requisites over ■ 
and above those looked for in solo singing. These 
arc briclly: (1) An equal balance of voice-power 
in each part; (2) adaptation of the number of 
voices to the size of the building where they ehig; 
(3) an exact scjise of time and rhythm in the 
singers, and the power of^ nmiutaining oaoli part 
iiiilepeiidcnfc, wdiilo atill in agreeiiiGUt witli Clio 
others; (4) facility in singing at sight; and (5) 
frcqiJOnt pmerice together. Tlioiigh many choiis 
are guided by the organist qIouc, or have merely 
a leader, a conductor is always of the meatesfc 
advantage, much of tlie expicssioii and eflect (le- 
pciullng on him, and tlie more so in proportion as 
the clunr and the works sung are larger, It la a 
miic]i debated point wliother the clioir sbonjcl sing 
alone, or guide the singing of the congi'Cgation 
In not a few American churches the former 
principle is developed in a singular form, the 
quartet choir consisting merely of four solo 
. 3 Uigci*s, by wlioiu alone the whole music of the 
Bovvice is siuig. 

In the Eastern Church the music is iiuaccom- 
nanied. and is sung by the priesb ami choir alone. 
The choir of the Imperial CSiapel in St Petoi^burg 
consists of about 120 voice-s, men and boys, wlio have 
no other occiipabLou. In fclio Cliuroh of Rome the 
most notable is tlio Siatiiie or papal choir in lioiue. 
Its ■ genealogy is traceable to the singing schoola 
established by veiy early pope.s, but extensively 
developed ]iy Gregory the Great. It has for a 
long while consiBted of thirty-two chomi chop- 
lainu, occasionally siipplcnieiitecl, and hits gener- 
all}'^ possessed Bpecinieiis of the rare adult male 
soprano voice, the leader in 1888 being one, Tliey 
sing iinaccoiiipanied, but the organ m generally 
used hi other Koiimn Catholic services. Tlie effect 
of their singing during the Passion-week \im been 
well described in Mendelssohn’s lottons. A body of 
some tliirty-five of them were brought by the pope 
to tiw coronation of Nitpoioo?} in Wf7V? Dawe, 
Paris, and entirely eclipsed a large chorus accom¬ 
panied by eighty Imrjis which was expected to 
produce an ’iinprecGdeided effect, Since 1870 this 
choir has boon very seldom heard at all. In the 
Lutheran oKurchea in Geimany, when tlioro is a 
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cliuir, as a rule they sin*; alone, ami the coiigrcaa- 
lioa alone- The choir ain" (tinaccompameil) poly- 
pljailic motets, or less familiar hyniiis, the coiif^i’e- 
L^atioii ain^iiiy tlio chorales in uiiisoii, oryaii 
nccoiiipaiiiiuont. The most celehiuteil Geiinaii 
dioil's aie tliose o£ Hjb cathcihd 
of tliG Thomas Cliiirch at Leipzig. The Eiigliah 
catlieilral clioim are iiioie or less ridily emioAv'cd, 
Diirliaiii slatiiliiig ab the head with £2400 a year. 
As aspeciiriuii, some details may given in regard 
to JCoiwich. Here tlic choir consists of fourteen 
dioii^tei^s {hoys) and eight lay derksi (men). For 
the purpose of aritiphonal singing these are clivided 
into two Aik.% dcnoniinatcd (from the scats of the 
prccoiitor and dean respectively) the Cantoris and 
The lay cleiica are appointed l>y the 
dean ; tlie choristers eve trained, hy the organist, 
and have two rehearsals daily. A full rehearsal 
of all tlic choir is held weekly; they all attend on 
Sundays and festivals and (with the cxcejitioii 
that each lay clerk is entitled to one week's ah- 
aencciusix) ab the daily aervices, The precentor 
has the whole control of the choir, nelectum of 
music, &c,, while the urgaiuat is lesponsiblc for 
the accojiipaninients, the brniningof the choristers, 
&c, Tlie late Dr Buck of Norwich Avaa perhap.s 
tlic most celebrated trainer of cathedral ciHdrs in 
the 10th century. Among the noted English choirs 
are those of the Temple Chuteli in Londaii and 
ifagdalen and Nw College Chapels, Oxford. 
There is almost no literature on this Mihject, but 
niTich information is contaiiieil in Cut won's Studies 
in Wof's/ifp Music (two series, Loud. 1885-S8). 
See Chorcp, 

Clioi8eul-Anibt>lse< iiTiENNB Fkancois, 
Duc! DE, ininistar of Louis XV,, was horn in 1719, 
Ho served with credit in the Aubtrian Wars of 
SiiCces-sion, and bliruimli the favour of the king's 
mistress, Jiladame de Pumpatlour, became lieuten¬ 
ant-general in and Due de Choiseul in 1758. 
He was sent to Hume and next to Vienna in 
1750 to arrange the alliance betweoii France anti 
Austria iigaiijst Frederick the Great, and it was 
his policy that brought about later the family 
lea;niQ of tlie Bourbon njonarolis in Europe. He 
made himself very popular by the fairly favourable 
terms ho ubtained in 1703 at tiie chise of a dis¬ 
astrous wai% and further hy his opposition to tlie 
Jesuits. He conec-ived, anil aliuost carried out, a 
plan fur the formal eiiianeipation of tlie Gallicnii 
Church from papal inllncnce, improved the army 
and navy, developed tlie trade and Industry both 
of the nation and of tliq coloniea, and opened up 
anew an intercom with ImUa, whose native 
princes were assisted by I'lencU olHcLMTi in their 
endeavours to expel the JlritiHh from the peninsula. 
He had spies in every European court, and so 
ruled all diplomatic and pidiiical cabals tia to 
deserve the titlo the Eiiijjiess of Russia gave him, 
J.e Cochcr de rEuropc, His power had Burvived 
the deatli of bin patroiie.*^9 in 1764, Imt the rise of 
Madame Dnbany, wjio siiccoeded ^Madame de I^m- 
padonr in the king's atfectimis, gradually alien- 
ate<l Louis from his able nunister, who retired iu 
1770 to Ills magnificent estate of Chanteloup, wheic 
he lived in jirincely splendour. After tlio acce.'^slon 
of Louis X\H. he received penniKiion to return to 
Paris, and woA often consul led, but never recovered 
liis otficial position. He ilicd ifay 7, 1785, 

CUoke-Chcri-Ji a name given to certain 
nearly allied species of Cheny (fpv.), natives of 
North Aiuorica, having small fniit in rncemes, 
like the Bird-eheiry or Cherry-laurel (q.v.), fiom 
which Uitteir, however, they a\e oasilv distinguished 
by thoH- deciduous leave*!, TJie fruit is at first rather 
aLveeahle, but afterwards astringent in the mouth. 
The species and varieties .are not easily tlefinable. 


hub Frunus {Cemsus) vir{/inut7ia, seroiimtt and 
borealis may be especially mentioned. The bark 
]R used as a febrifuge and tonic, under the nwoe of 
JFitd Cherry Bark; and by distilling it w;ith water, 
a volatile oil is obtained from it, associated with 
Kydroeyauic add, called Oil of Wild Ohcrnj. 

Choke-rtsiiiip^ also called iiftev-deonp^ or fonh 
damp, is the carhonio acid gas given oft by coal 
■which accumulates in coal-mines, ami may snfto- 
cato those expired to it. It is distingnislied from 
five'dauip, the marsh-gma or light carburetted 
Imlrogcn which cauees tlie explosions, See Coal, 
MINING. 

in its slighter fonufl, is a veiy 
familiar oecuiTCiicc, and results froiii a_ morsel of 
food or other solid, or oven a drop of liquid, passing 
into the Laiynx (q.v.) or upnor opening of tlio 
wdndxiipe, instead of the gullet, or in popular 
parlance 'going down the wrong way.^ lb is 
gciicraily cauactl by a breath being suddenly drawn 
in congliing, laughing, &c. w'hile food or ftiiid is in 
the mouth; and a violent fit of coimliing follows 
till the oilending suh.'^tnnce is expelled from tlio 
windpipe. Home times, however, a Jfiiger in ass— 
e.g, a half-chewed piece of meat—is drawn into 
the opening of the windpipe, completely hloeking 
it, and arresting vespiratioii altogefciicr. This con¬ 
dition is one of extreme danger; the sufterer 
licconies puiple in the face, and if not at once 
relieved will certainly and quickly die of suftbea- 
tion. The obstructing Bubstance is usually witlun 
reach, and may often be dislodged if a bystander 
promptly pushea hie forelingev^ to the V^ack of the 
thronb anu attempts to draw it forward. ^ A child 
may sometimes be saved by holding it up by 
the heels and shaking ib, or slapping its back. 
If these iiieasuvea fail, a aliarp-pointed knife, a 
penknife for instance, nmst ha promptly pushed 
into tlie windpipe to admit air to it below the 
obstruction. See TjiACiiEOTOiiy, CEsoriiAGUa, 
Fuaiiynx. 

In cattle, the can sea fall under two lioads ; 
(1) those that depend on tho luatcvial swidlowed; 
and (2) those tliat depoiul on tlioanimal swallowing. 
Under the first head yvo find sharp-pointed objects 
wlueli lieconiG fixed Into or entangled in tho 
membrane lining the throat and gullet; solid 
masses too large to pass on to the Hloniaah; dry 
farinaceous materials which clog in the passage. 
The t>econd class of ca'uSes consists in iuftanunation 
of the throat, or irritation of tlie organs of degluti¬ 
tion ; couatrictions of the passage; ulceration of 
the (Monhagiis, which is apt to follow choking, 
and is Luo cause of a ralapse; lastly, without any 
disease of the deglutitory organa, an animal may 
he choked hy eating too greedily, and imperfectly 
masticating or salivating its food. 

The Byiiiptoms vary according to the ijosition 
of the obstruction. Many of the most alarming 
8yniptoni.s arise from the paunch Ijccouimg dis- 
teiicled by gas, See HoVEN. 

Remove the obstruction with the band when 
yon can. Cause the arumal to swalloiv tlie sub- 
Htance, if possible, by giving ib water, oil, or Bella¬ 
donna fiolution. Carefully push tho ofleiKling 
agent down by a probaiig, if it is possible to oUect 
tills, and if withdrawal by the luonth is impractic¬ 
able. Ill fioiiie coses tliG gullet has to be cut into 
by a qualified surgeon. After a ciiao of dioking, 
keep the animal on soft food, and attend to its 
general liealtli, in order to avoid a rolapso, which 
IS of frequent occiirreime in cattle. Cattle are 
most frequently cliokecl hy sliced tuinipg ami 
potatoes, and tivese shonkl ctmsequently he pulped 
or ma.slicd. 

Choieoystot'o 111 y, the opening of tbe gall¬ 
bladder, See Calgulus- 
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Cholera [Fw choUra asiatlquc), The Greek 
'svui’d cholera (connected with choU^ ‘ hile, ’ as is 
also the Kiigliaii ^ clioler*) wns nsccl hy both Hippo¬ 
crates and Cclsus to describe sporadic cholera (see 
below). The term is now mblici* loosely einplovcd 
to denote various forma of diaeoso (such as cfiickcn 
cholera, for which see Poultry). In this article 
it ia used aa the designation for Asiatic, Oriental, 
or Epideniic OliclQrfi, otherwise called Cholera 
Morbus or Pestilential Cholera. This diacaao 
has been popularly believed bo he a now dis¬ 
ease which inado its hist appearance in Ihindel- 
khcand in 1817, when 5000 men died in five days; 
but^ tlici'o is no doubt bliab ib has a far more 
ancient origin, and has visited Europe since 1500 
A.D. ^ Cholera is a specific ciisenae characterised 
by violent voiniting and purging, with rice-water 
cvaciuitiojifi, cramps, and collapse; tending to-nm 
a rftj>idly fatal course, and capable of ))eing coin- 
inunicatcd Prom porson to person hy means of the 
dejeeba of patienla suHeriiig from ib, The mor¬ 
tality of cholera varies in dilTerent cpidemicB; it 
is always greatest at the conimencenieiit of afresh 
outbreak j at the lowest estimate ono-iialf of the 
persons attacked die. Cholera has been endomie 
for centuries in certain parts of India, especially 
in the valley of the (jangca, and in the lOtli 
century ib has spread on various occasions almost 
all over tho civilised world. In 1817-23 cholera 
spread rapiilly bhronghoub Bengal and other parts 
of India, Coylou, ilurma, and China, slaying 
iliousands of victims. A second outbreak occurred 
from 1826-37, and spread viA Central Asia and 
Russia with frightful virulence throughout Eumpc 
and America, From Riga ib was imported to 
Suiidoriaad (20th October 1831); from Hamburg 
to London (13tli February 1832); and so it passed 
on to Paris, Quebec, Chicago, New Orleans, &c. 
In 18d6-(i3 a third epulomie occurred, and Europe 
and America wore again visited; 63,203 persons 
dying in England and Wales in 1848-40, and 
20,007 in 1864, A very extensive oiifcbi’eak took 
place in 1865-76; and m ISSd-’SS cholera reached 
France (especially Toulon and Marseilles), Italy 
(especially Naples), and Spain, bub did nob spread 
tartlior. The outbursts of cholora are generally 
aiiddeu in their oAvent, hundreds of people being 
attacked within a few days of its appearance in 
any locality. It ig a noteworthy fact that in each 
outbreak of cliolcra, one or otiior of its various 
symptoms ifi ospccially well marked. 

Certain factors determine tlie origin and pro¬ 
mote the din’usion of cholora. Places having a 
high altitude arc prone to escape its ravages (at 
any rate for a long time), whereas low-lying ground 
favours its spread. During the general dithision 
of cholera la India in 1817-10, the hill-forts 
remained exempt in a remarkable way, wliilo the 
disease was prevalent in the plains around. There 
is no doubt too that cholera follows the rivei-s; and 
the more copious the saturation of the ground, and 
tlio greater the amount of organic matter under¬ 
going deDoiiiposition it contains, the more exten- 
aivo \yill be its spread. Tiie drying of the soil 
after it lias been soaked id veiy favoiirablo for the 
dcvolopTiiont of cholera epidemics; and they are 
also favoured by certain physical charac berk tics 
of the soil, such as permeability to water and air, 
also by rooks that have a capacity for retaining 
moiature, and by organic detritus. But these are 
not tiio only factors wo have to take into account, 
for climatio irfliionccH, such as heat and moistiirG, 
also attcct its epidemic spread. Heat aula its pro¬ 
duction;^ a marked fall in the temperature and 
heavy min stay its ravages, but min after pixj- 
longcd drought often gives it impebiis. 

As to the exact nature of tlie morbid poison 
which causes cholera, authorities still differ, yet 


ill all probability a genu found in 1883 by Kocli 
in the dejecta of cholera patients in Egypt, 
Calcutta, and Toulon, and named by him tlie 
‘(jomina’ bacilhia, constitutes the inorbific agent. 
His observations w'flre to some extent confirmed 
by the researches of Klein tind Gibba in Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay, and numbers of obaervers, 
notably Dr Macleod and Mr Jliller at Shanglmi 
in 1886, have since found tlie bacillus in tlie 
stools of cholera patients (sec BACTEHtA, Ger^c 
Theory). The importance of this discovery can 
be estimated by the follomng fact, An Italian 
emigrant steamer arrived at Kow York in 1887, 
liaving on board a case of diaiTlicca, the symptoim 
of which were suspicious but not perfectly typical 
of Asiatic cholera, CiiULvation experiments were 
made nl the CaiTicgie Laboratory of material dis¬ 
charged by this patient, and in four days they 
manifested the characterktic appearnncfis due to 
the growth of the ‘Comma’ bacilhia; and the 
diagnosis was siibaequently coniirnied by the 
occuiTonco of cases amongst the sliip^s passengers, 
ill wliicli the unmistakable syjnptoms of Asiatic 
cholera were present. It must, however, be said 
that baoilli similar to these do occur in healthy 
pciBons; they do not, however, give rise to tlio 
Baiiio appearance ivlieii cultivated by Kocli’a 
method as do the bacilli found in cholera stools, 
rurtlier research is necessary to sliqw in what way 
these bacilli cause ciiolera. The dejecta of cholera 
patients when perfcetly fresh arc innocuous, but 
vciy soon they develop the morhifie agent, and 
Water, food, or clotliing- contaminated by them 
will column ideate the disease to healthy personB. 
Nunieroua observations go to prove that the 
wind also is capable of convoying tlio jioison 
from (Iriccl cboleia stools, but how far it us im- 
po.s.siblc to Bay. Troops or pilgilms may carry 
the infection and propagate it along theiv lino 
of march; if healtliy bodies of inen meet with 
infected troops or enter a tainted district, tliey 
will almost certainly suJfer; or if a body of men 
encamp on a site recently occupied by cholera 
afcionts, tlioy mil become affected. If cholera 
reaks out on board slup in mid-oceani It will be 
Goinoiclcat with the exposure of some part of the 
ca^o from an affected place, 

—(a) Pndisposmg, —Fear or shock, ex¬ 
posure to sudden changes of tomiiGratuTc, iiiteni- 
pevfiLiioc in kbour, ploRsiiro, or ctriuk, and want 
of proper ebtliing, irs well os everything whicli 
tends to derange the Btomncli, or tlie uao of 
strong purgatives, predispose peraou to an 

attack of cholera; and fresh arrival into an in¬ 
fected area renders a person ^tremely liable to 
an attack, (b) Mxciting. —^'Fliia is of course tho 
entrance into the body of the poison, ivhich may 
bo introduced into the Byatem either by drinking- 
water, or by food contaminated with tho disoliargo 
of d cholera patient. It may also bo inhaled as 
dust, and enter tho body tliroiigii the lungs. There 
can be no doubt that polluted drinking-water is 
by far the luoat connnon source of infeotion; and 
it iiUB been noticed, as lor ins lance in Calcutta, 
that the impvovenient in the waler-su}3ply has 
greatly diminialicd the prevalence of cliolei-n. 

ySymjj/cwnff.—After some premonitory symptoms 
characterised by iiialaiso, depression, and alight 
diarrhoea, cholera commences by purging, to bo 
Boon followed by vomiting and pniiifuT cranipB in 
the stomach and limbs, Tlieso syinptoinB form the 
fjrab or evacuation stage. Xho discharges down- 
Avards ai'o extremely copioiiB, and they .■soon become 
colonlicss and turbid, resembling Avatcr in 'wliioli 
rice lias been hoilod; hence the expression, ‘rice- 
water ’ ovacuationB. In tlio Becond atago, Avliloh ia 
called the ‘ algid' stagey there is profound collapse. 
In this condition the patient lies motionless and 
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apalliclic, except when fconnentcd byciaiiips,’\vlncli 
afe of fror[Hent occviiTeacc. Ti»c aurfac^j lenipeva- 
fcarc of tho body falls to 95^ I'\, or eve d lower- 
The pnlse becomes almost inipcvceptible, and tlie 
respirations are shallow ami rapid, the ait expired 
hein;^ cold, and the voice a hoUaw, Imsky whisper. 
The nervous system suOhrs severely, and iiiiisciilar 
prostration is well niavhod, Tlio featares assume 
a leaden or livid huoj they are pinched and 
pUnuiketi. The nose heconics sharp and pointed, 
the eliceks hollow, ftiid tlio eyohalls, which are 
often lilooddmfc, sink in their sockols and are 
nearly hidden pjy the half-closed lids. The siuiace 
of the body, e.spcciallv the exbreiaities, is Iduisli, 
wrinkled and sinivelled, and bathed in cold clammy 
Bwoafc. Tor a time the miiul is clear but inactive j 
in fatal cases, liowover, stupor sots in, followed 
by comftj thii’Bt is intense. In this sta^e nssiinb 
lotion and secretion are in abeyance ^ nU the vital 
processes in fact are brought nhiiost to a standstill. 
Tliin sta^jQ may last froju twelve to fcliirty-aixlioiira, 
ivIiQu die third htage, that of renctioni gradually 
commences. Heat returns to the surface of the 
body, the breathing becomes regular and calm, the 
secretbns are re-ofitabli«hed, the nulse improves, 
and the patient will fall into a calm, sleep. Thin 
stage may terminate ia speedy convalescence, bub 
sucTi is nut always the coho, os a relaijso may take 
place and certain compUcations and sequel re follow. 
The Jnost dreatletl of thc>so nr© suppression of 
urine, uremia, ami fever, often closely resembling 
typhoid, and cmistitutiug, at IcEiat in the temper¬ 
ate 2ono, one of the chief dangers in the progress 
of cholera. Disease of the kidneys, inllammation of 
the lunge, ukoiffttioii of the cornea, abaccesea all 
over tlie body, and hemorrhage from tlic bowela 
may also owir. The mortality varies very much ; 
it may bo from one in four of those attacked to three 
ill four. In acme epidcndcs in India it is nut more 
than 15 per cent, of tho.?0 attacked; in othon? as 
Jiigli oa DO per cent In 1885 it was announced that 
of 238,546 pemons attacked in i^j)am during the 
recent visitation, 82,019 anecumbed. One attack of 
eholcffL doc.'i not cojifer protoebiou against another, 

Ircitinwnt. —With regard to treatinenb, iiiedi- 
cincs arc almost pow'crless, and many of the 
vniintecl remedies undoubtedly tlo far more harm 
than good. It is, however, necessary to try to 
check the pi-enionitoiy diarrha'a, as by so doing in 
many cose-s tlio diseaso uiay bo cut short. The 
filigbtoafc flyrnptonis of diarrhoea should bo attended | 
to i tlia patient should be put to bed, a mustard 
plaster anoiild bo applied to his abdomen, and , 
opium in some form or other bIiouUI bo ouniui- 
istered A favourite prescription is four grains of , 
acetate of lend with one of opium, which maybe 
given after each loose stool until three doses have i 
hem taken; or else thirty drojis of laudanum in 1 
half a ^dfiss of brandy in jiofc water* In the state 
of collap.'se it is useless or even injurious to give 
iiiedicmc, but soda-water and ice may be adiiiiii' 
wUved to relieve thirst. Dviving collapse the 
iiiedicinca could not be nssirnilatod, and if given 
then, duriujj reaction they vyoohl ho absorbed ami 
do harm. As soon oh reaction occurs, thin w*ntor¬ 
si rowioafc should be given in small (piaiititles, awl 
tlieii iced milk, chickori-toa, and beef-tea, its the 
stomach cau stand it, mid enemata of hcef-tea 
ghoutd be given every four lioni’s. 

The true remedy against cbolora is undoubtedly 
prevention. TJio gu'eate^st care should he taken to 
secure pure drinkirg-wator, wbich should be boiled 
before^ use, and ancontaminated food. Personal 
cleanlines-s, free ventilation, and thorough dlsiiifcc- 
lion of the drains should he enjotned. AVith regard 
to quarantine, it is worse than useless in checking 
tlio spread (jf cliolora; but all peinons corning from 
an infected arcaivlio have the slightest tendency to 

dinrrlicca should be isolated and cnrofully ivatclied. 

It should be remembered ivitli what ease cliolera 
can bo conveyed by clothing, and therefore the ini- 
partatioii of all and old clofchea should be pro- 

liibited, iaably, the destruction of the discharges 
from cholera patients, and of the Jmen soiled by 
tlieni, ia of tlio utmost importance. The dead 
should ho buried iiiiniediatoly, being covered with 
a mixture of lime, chareoal, and caibolic acid, A 
Spanish physician, Dr Terran, employed proyoii- 
tivo inoculation os a safeguard against Asiatic 
cholera in 1885, but his motnods w'cre dieci-editcd; 
and Di' Gamaloio. of Odessa rchderetl pigeons and 
guinea-pigs proof against the disease by inocnlatiJig 
them with prepared virus. 

A very rare form of cholera— Cholera Sicca--is 
sometimes met witli, in which the symptoms of 
collapse occur, wiblrgroat coldness anti blueness of 
the surface, and deatli takes place in a few hours, 
witliout any purging. 

Cholmt Nos(ra9 m also called Simple CIioIgiu, 
Slimmer Cholera, British Cholera, Sporadic Cholera, 
Choloi*tiic DiaiTlicea* TJiis is an acute catarrhal 
aiTection of the mucous iiieinbmne of tlio stomaoh 
and small intestines, which usually occurfi in late 
snnimer or early autumn. It is attended by vomit¬ 
ing and purging of bile, cramps and pain in ilio 
bowels, tbc whole system being implicated on 
account of tlio raphl loss oi ^Yater from the body. 
This disease, althougli severe, is usiially only fatal 
to youug infanta or to old or debiUtatoil pomous. 
The treatment of simple cholera is that of Diarvhcca 
Iq.v.). See Tettenkofer’s Chohra: How to Fremit 
and limst it (Eng. trans, 1884); Stilld's Chohra: 
OriaiUt Historyy and Prcrenfimi (Hula, 1885); and 
Bellow b lUstorif of the Cholera in India (1884). 

CUoleSteriii) C 8 flH 440 , is a fatty substance, 
oiiginall^’' found in gall-stones, but now known to 
be present in tho yolk of eg^, the blood•cormisclos, 
niillv, and other niiimal Ihuds, as well as In petia, 
barley, rve, &c. It is soluble^ in alcoliol and 
ether, aiul .separates from its solutions in glistening 
nacrcDUii scales. 

Oholet, a town of France, in the depavtinciifc of 
Maine-ob-Loire, on the ligljb bank of the Maine, 

32 miles SAV, of Anjgeis b^' rail. It lias manufac¬ 
tures of linen, woollen, and mixed fabrics. l*op. 
(1872) 11,350; (1886) 14,820. 

Choliiiat a once fioiuishiiig, bub now decayed, 
town of the Jlexicnn state of Puebla, stands nearly 
7600 feet above sea-level, on the tableland of 
Anahuac, 53 ESE. of the city of Mexico. 

Cortes found in ib 20,000 housea, and as many 
more in the suburbs, and also 400 temples. Now 
the place contains only OOOO inhabitants. It was 
a great centre of the Aztec rolimqn. Its most ro- 
luarkable nremorial of aboviginal linios is tho liugo 
TeocalU pyramid of earth, clay, brick, ami stone, 
dedicated to tho god Quotzalcoatl. Sco Teocalli. 

€Uoiidriii. Buo Gelatin. 

€]iou<lroiitcrySil« Boo Cartilaginous 
Fishes. 

€1101105 Arcliljiclag-o, a group of islands 
off the west coast of X-’atagonia, 44°-^0'' S. lat., 
belonmng to Chili. They are almost ftH have ami 
scantily peopled. 

€]l0l>ili (Fr.), an old English liquid mcaaiiro 
equal to half a pint. The Scotch chappin was 
nearly an English quart. The German ^hoppai 
in a pint. 

Fki^deric, virtuoso and imisical com- 
poaer, was born March 1, 1809, at Zslaiiova A^ola, 
a village near AVaraaw, in Poland, ay hero Ins father, 
a native of Lorraine, had settled and married. 
Under the tuition of two professors at AVarsaw, 
notably EJlancr, the difector of tho Consen'fttoivB, 
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CJiopiii made such mpiil progress that at fclic ago of 
iiiiio he placed wiLh success in public. As a hoy 
audj iudeeil, until his health broke do^vn benoath 
the strain of Parisian life, ho possessed a great fund 
of higli spirits, and oxcelled in iiiiiniciy and carica' 
turo. ^ In 1825 lie puhlished hia first u'ork, and by 
the time he was eighteen his parents acquicscediii 
his clioico of nmsic as a career. In the aiituiiin of 
1829 he visited Vioiiiia, gave a successful puhlic 
concert, and was in muoh retiucst in the mions of 
that city. In the following year lie left Wai'aaw 
for good, and travolling vid Breslau, Dresden, and 
pj-ague, again visited Vienna, where he sojourned 
for SGvoral niontlis, and he startod for Paris in July 
1831. Here, after sundry vicissitudes, ho took root, 
found faiuc, and lost \m health j here he became 
the idol of the salons of the Pnubourg Saint Gcr* 
main, giving lessons to a select clientele of pupils, 
and Qinploying his loisura in composition, (Jhoiiin 
rarely porforjned in public, for, as his biographer 
renmrka, * he could only play cq7i (more when in the 
host society and among connoisseurs who kneu' 
ho'W to approciato all the niceties of his perform* 
anco,* But in his oleinenb CJioniii, by the ad mis- 
Rion of so coin petont a jiidgo as Meiidoltisohii> was 
‘a truly perfect virtuoso’ ns well as a thorough 
musician, with a faculty for improvisation such as 
pcrliai)s no other pianist over possessed. In 1830 
he was in traduced to George Sand (Madame Dii- 
devant) by his friend Liszt, The iiitiniacy which 
tints began lasted for seven years, wlien George 
Sand, to quote Liszt, *^ave her butterfly the 
vivisected and stuffed it, and added it to lior col¬ 
lection of heroes for novels,* Fw* George Sand’s 
vei'sion of this episode, rcadom may be referred to 
tiio fourth vobmiG of hor Histoird ih ma Kte, as 
well as to the portmit of Prince Carol in lior novel 
Lnevezia Floviani, Oliopin visited England on 
two occasions—oiico in 1837, and again in 1818. 
In tlio latter year ho played at two matinees ami 
at a Polish ball in London; twice in Blanches ter, 
once in Edinburgh, and once in Glasgow. His 
heal til, long enfeebled by consumption, gave way 
rapidly on lus rofcuvii to Pane, wlieie on tho 17fcn 
of October 1840 he passed away tranquilly, sur* 
rounded by a few devoted friends. 

Of all virtuosi Chopin has achieved tho greatest 
fame as a creative artist- Taking Slavonic nira and 
rhytlims, notably that of the Mazuv or Ma/Aivck 
(Mazurka), for his gi'onndwork, he raised upon this 
basis supers true bu res of the most fantastic ami 
original ueauty. His style is so strongly marked 
as to amount to a mannerism, anil yet ho has only 
been successfully imitated by men of genius like 
Schumann, wlio was amongst tlio first of the Ger¬ 
man critics to recogiuBe in his early compositions 
gifts of the I'aresb order, Chopin had seldom 
I'ecourso to the orchestra to express liimself, and 
on these rare occasions ti'cateil it in perfunctory 
fashion, and os a mere foil to tho solo instrument. 
But for tlie piano alone ho wrote a great deal of 
music superlatively artistic in form, impregnated 
witli subtle romance, and full of exuberant fancy- 
music which, tliough it must always pi-imarily 
appeal to refined and fastidious natures like his 
own, bears on it tho unmistakable stamp of spoii- 
tancoiiB inspiration. Pcr.sonaily Clio]>in \yas of a 
reserved but amiable nature, singularly modest ns 
to bis merits, but uu&panug in bis eftbrts to realise 
the high and clearly aelincd aims ho had sot before 
him, His conipoaibions, the best edition of which 
is that publishcd by Carl Klindwovth of Moscow, 
extend to 74 works with, and 7 without opus luun- 
bersj and comprise upwards of 50 Inazurkas, 27 
itudeSi 25 HJ noctniiiGS, 13 waltzes, 12 | 

])olonaises, 4 ballades, 4 improniptUB, 3 sonatas, 2 
concertos for piano and orchestra, and a funeral 
march. Besides rendering his friend the doubtful I 
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service mentioned above, Liszt is also responsible 
for having given currenoy in his picturesque 
apotheosis of Chopin to a ^ood many inaccurate 
Bfcatements ns to his education and tempernmcut. 
These have been corrected and several dobabalde 
points cleaml up in the Life publisJied by Moritz 
Kavasowski (Dresden, 1877 } Dug. trnns. 1879), 

Chooilie {Span, chc(pm)t a ‘ h igh clog or patten, * 
iutroduced into England tvoiu Venice during the 
reign of Elizabeth. Some cliopliies were ha miieh 
ns half a yard high j they are mentioned by Shake¬ 
speare in JIamht, 

ClloragilS. See Chorus j and fur the Clioragic 
iiioniiments, aeo Athens, Yol. I, p. 539. 

€liOL*ale« Though the name ia occasionally 
applied to the psalm and hymn tunes of similar 
character used in the Protestant chu]j'ciic.s of Franco 
and Britain, it most properly belongs to the melodies 
.sang to the metrical hymns of thcGciTiiaii Hefonned 
Glinrcli, and introduced by Luther, by wlioin ami 
his friend Wnltlier tho first collection of iniporbaiice 
I was produced in 1524, and entitled ih^iEncmridion* 
Tho settings were in four, five, or six parts, the 
melody, as with all tl»c old choral liynms and 
jmlmB, being given to the tenor. Numerous other 
collections appeared down to tlie later part of the 
17fcli century, the most prolific composer of chorales 
being Johann CrUgcr. Many of tliem were liai- 
moniscd in the most niasterlyway by Baoli, and 
were also used by him as the canto fenno, or 
subject, of semo of his great contrapuntal worlca- 
Some of them were adapted from the old hymn 
tune.sof the Homan Ghurcli, others were taken from 
2 )opular airs of the time, othei-s again were omdiiftl 
coiupoBitlona; among the latter the most notable Is 
Luther's ‘ End feste liuvg.* Whatever their source, 
tliey all possess in common a solemn, dignilled, 
anci devotional character. In Gennany fclicy are 
now usually aung very slo^^dy and heavily in miisoii, 
with organ accompauiiiicnt. A few of them are 
Avell knoAvn in this conn try Horn their introdpcbion 
in vaiioua collccbiGns of aymn tunes, and also in 
the clioral works of Bacli and Mendelssohn, ' 

Cliorill Service^ the musical service of the 
Cliiirch of England, celebrated by a full complement 
of clergymen, Jay clerks, an<l clioiistcrs^ when all 
tliose parts of the service are sung or intoned as 
ovdeved in the Yvibrics. Sea GiiOins. 

€hoT<l« The.chord of an arc is a straight line 
joining its two extromities j ov, a chord, in a circle, 
ellipse, parabola, &c. is a straight line joininp any 
two points in the curve, If avc draw a senes of 
parallel chords in any conic, the line tinough tlioir 
middle points is called a diameter, and a line 
parallel to tho chords which passes tlirough the 
extremity of the diameter is a tangent to the 
curve, Hence in the circle (1) a diameter is per¬ 
pendicular to tho chords wliich it bisects, and also 
(2) to the tangent at its extremity; (3) the 
cliords of intersection of any three circles meet in 
a point, In any conic tl\e tangents at Mie cuds 
of any chord meet in the diameter which bisects 
the chord. A SOALK OP CliOiiDS on Matliomati- 
cal Insfcnimciits is sometimes iisecl for setting off 
angles, hut has been maatly aupei'acded by the 
Protractor (q.v,). 

Chord, in Music, is tho simultancoiis and har¬ 
monious union of sounds of diiTorent pitch. Tlie 
common chord is a note with its third and fiftli 

veckonetl upwards, thus: } or in the tonic 

sol-fa notation, m i this is the basis of all Harmony 

d 

(q.v.). The subject of chords will bo discussed 
under Musio. ' ’ 
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Cliore'a (Or. chorm, ‘(Ltlftncing'or'jiiinping’), 

R, (lii^ciasc iiopularlv cailc^l St Vitiia's Dance, con- 

gisiiiig of a tendency to involiiiitmy and irregular 
inuaciilar contractious of tlie limlis ami face, tlio 
mind and tlie functions of tlio brain generally tong 
nuita imnfTected. Tiic spasms of cJiorea ailler fruiu 
tbose Ilf most ntbet convulsive allccUmis in to,ig 
unaccoiiimnioil oitlier pmn or by ri^puityj 

beings in moinoolary jcrlang movemejits, 

imlicAtlng mtiiar a want of conti-ol of Uio will 
(jvertlie imisdcfl f ban any real ex^ssof tlieireoii- 
tractions, in cases tUc disease resembles 

iiiei'elv an exaggeration of tbe restlessness ami 
‘fidgetiness' conmion amoTig chiblrenj in other^ 
it goes so far as to bo a voi^" sciions malady, and 
niav even tlireaten life. Fatal caries, liowover, are 
fnuUiuately veiy rare, and in the large niaiority of 
instJinccs the dlaeaso yields readily to timtnicnt 
earefnlly pui^inwl, or disapi^cav^ spontaimowsly in a 
few weeks or months. (Jborcft is a disease much 
iJioit! cointnoii among children of six years old and 
npwanla than at any other period of life; ifc is 
also more common niuoiig feiimlo children tlitin 
among males, Not uifretpieutly it fallows a (nglife 
or otiler mental shock, or the strain of overwork. 
In a large proportion of cases U is twsociaied with 
acute rheumatism (liieumatic fever), or with heart- 
diseage (cndocarditLs). The heatmciit generally 
pui'sued the use of metallic tonics, such as zinc, 
copper, iron, and amenic (the lost, peiliap, the 
acinetimes preceded or accompanied liy puv' 
gatives. Anti-rheumatic remedies are in. pome 
eases very valuable. Exercise in the open air is 
also to lie recoininended { and gyninnatice affoitl 
material akl in the cute. It is to be obsoi-ved that 
the name St Vitus's Dance (see Vixi/S) was 
applied orimaally in (iennany to a diflerent form 
ot dK6a«& froni that above referred closely 

approttcliiiig in its chametefTs the epidemic *dancmg 
mania,' which, in Italy, was called Taranthini 
(q.v.b 

CUorloii. See Placenta. 

CliOrlcyi ti busy town in Xorth Lancashire, 9 
miles SK. of Preston by rail, It has thriving 
ijiaimfactiires of cotton-yarn, jaconets, muslins, 
fancy goods, calicoes, and gingUama. lUihvay 
wagons are aUo built, and in the vicinity arc 
bleacli-fielda, priut-wovkf», cool-nunes, and atnne ' 
quarries. Pop. (1881) 10,472. 1 

tliorlcy, Henkv Fothbilgill, inusical entic, i 
was bom at Plackley Iliirat, in Lancashire, IStli 1 
December 1808, and" was educated in Liverpool 
He became a member of the ataif of tlio Atkcnmim ’ 
in 1833, and soon hod entire cliargc of the musical | 
departinont, from wliieh he retired in 1808; he 
contributed also veiy many literary reviews. He i 
puhlishedsdiiie Imlf-tlozen nrtilicial and nnaucces^- 
ful minonces, tliree ructetl dramas, ami some graco- 
Jful verse; but ifc is by Jiis Mime and Atafinei's in 
FynncG ajui trcrmrr^y (1841) and his chairuing 
Vears Musical Jiewlfeclwns {ISG2) that his , 
name is bc.st known to the reading public. He 
held very tiecided opinions in iiiusLc (hostile to 
Perlioz and Wagner), and expressed them iineoni- 
pionyLslngly; and Uls iuaigUtwas perliaps discrim- 
tnaling rather than 2 )rofound, He died ICfch Feb- 
Tuary 1872. See the Autohio^yajihi/^ Memoir^ and 
LcUers, edited by H. (r. Hewlett (1873). 

Choroid. See Eyk. 

^ Chorus, among the a-ncients, meant a hand of 
singers and danceI's cMUpIoycd on festive accasions 
of groab pomp, and also in tlio pcrhn-nmiice of 
tiagedy^ and comedy on fche stage. The clioml 
dances in Jioiioiir of Uacchus, wliieh superseded fcJie 
earUer ones ta Apollo, were by theiv combination 
with the rliylliinic recitations of fclio Illiapsodos, 
the origin or the Greek tiag^edy. In fclie pWys ns 

known to us the chonis consisted of ii ^roup of 
]}ev50ns—^hoys, girls, or uiau—who veiuaiiiGd in front 
of tlie .stage during the whole performance ns 
speefcatom, or rather as witnesses. When a pause 
took place in tJie acting, the choriLs cither .sang or 
spoke v'eraes having reference to the subject repre- 
seuted, which served to increase the impression or' 
sensation produced by tlie perfonuci's. i\t times 
tlio churua seemed to take part, with or against tl\c 
peiBons in the drama, by advice, comfort, oxhorla- 
tioii, or dis-suasioii. In the comedy the chorus also 
addressed the aiuliencc. In tlio timo of Adschyliis 
tlie clionm was very large, sonicfcinie.s consisting 
of ujwavda of fifty person?, but the ehoma of 
Sophocles iiumbGred only fifteen. Its leader was 
termed the Coryphfcu.s. The cluirgc of orgiiuising 
ifc was considered a great honour among the citizens 
of Athens, The person appointed for fcliis j)iirpoac 
was coded tbe c)ior«^M5. The honiiuv was very 
expensive, os the clioragus had to pay all the 
expenses incurred in Itaining the meiubDra of the 
chorus to perform their parts cflicienfcly. They 
were, besides, fed and lodged hy liim during train¬ 
ing-time, and he had also to provide for them 
masks and dresses. Afc times fclio cliorns was 
lUvided, and spoke or sang antiphon ally, These 
divisions moved from aide to side of the afcago, fi-oni 
which movement oiigirmted the naming of Lho 
single song-s or stanzas, such as Etrotdio, Anfci- 
stropbo, and Epode. How the musical element of 
the ancient chorus was constituted or composed is 
not known with any certainty Ifc was pre¬ 
eminently founded on rhythm, tno employment of 
which was very varied; and ifc wtia doubtleas ^^flry 
simple. It was iiccomi>anied hy flutes. "Wilih fche 
decline of fcbc ancient tragedy, the clionia also foil 
into disuse; and only lately has tlicre been nn 
attempt to in-oduc& the same on. lho stago in the 
Tuanner of the ancients, as, for example, in 
SchillcFeiJriWfl The music which has 

been set in modern limes to some <»f the Greek 
tragedies does not giro the least idea of tlie 
original niueic, which to our eaws would pvchahly 
.smiiul very haio and rude. Three fragments of a 
Greek hymn of a Uto Koumn peiiod (from a 
Neapolitan iiminiscript, and the Florenfciiio work of 
Galilei), which are the only extant renmins of Greek 
music, liave beeii transcribed in modern notation in 
Itowbofcham’s vol, ii,,'and also in 

Cliaiipeira IFintovij of ilfi/sic, vol, i. They are of 
intercsb as being connected with fclio origin of the 
luodeva operi^ In his later operas AVagner pro¬ 
fesses to assign to the orchestra the functions of 
the Greek cliorus. 

Ill moderu music the \yoyd is applied to vocal 
pieces in wliicli each part is in tended to be sung hy 

11 cousiidcmble munber of voices; and also to fclio 
body of singerg who perfonii choral uiusie. The 
number of parts may vary from unison to as many 
aa forty or fifty; tine normal number is four, hut 
five and eight parts are also frermonfc. When the 
voices CLvfi divided into two cbm vs, ifc is called a 
double clioriifi. A chorus for both iimlo and female 
voice.H is termed a niLxed cboriia. 'Hie forms oi 
chonifl are more vaned than those of solo music, 
and tlie most eliaracteristic are iinitative, or 
contrapuntal, <if which the fugue is tho most 
regular type. TJioy iiiiiy aisc ho in .simide Imrinoiiy, 
ov a comhmatioii of the two. Chom)«recitabivo is 
soiiicfciines introduced ; a solo voice, or oven a solo 
inatruineiifc, may he aecoiuiianied by chorus, or solo 
ami chqius may answer mitiplumally. A chorus 
Ming until oil fc accompaniment is called a capclla, 
ThecatUosfc ox taut form is fche imisoiml Plamaong 
(q.v.) of fche Roman Chiircli. In oratorio music, 
bach’s great Passion Itliisie may he cited as con¬ 
taining nearly every form of chorus, from those 
constructed wifch figured parts njion a canto feymo, 
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to the (Immatic tiivhoi^ fche shoutsS of tlie enraged 
]}Cople. The double chonisea in Handel’s Ismel 
ill Eg]fpt are also celebrated for their masterly 
-coustnietion and grand massive oAecfc; aud for 
drainafcic expression those of ileiidelssohn’a Elijah 
stand in tliG highest rank. 

In the opera as origmally conceived l>y Peri and 
Cacciiii at the close of the 16ih century, the choms 
ivas inteiKlcd to imitate that of the Greek play; 
-and down to the Lime of Gluck it was arranged in 
two rows, without taking part in the action of fclic 
piece. Since ids reforms the memhevs of tlie chorus 
are also dnonatis 2 ^crson<ei and sometimes, ns in 
Auber's MamnicUoy play a most important part. 
A definite rhythm seoins essential ns a inoaiiB of 
keeping the parts together in a chorus of any 
length ) oven when Wagner, who cGiisidei'cd 
rhythm * an intruder in music,’ introduces choniacs, 
which ho docs but sparingly, in his operas, they are 
.at once noticeable for this feature. 

Choral siiiipng lias within, the lost forty years 
obtained a widely popular development in Britain 
-and jVmerica, greatly owing to tne publication of 
aheap editions of classical music. The choms 
singers of Yorkshire are recognised as excelling; 
but it need scarcely ho said that in tills tlepai’b- 
inent of singing a very great deal of the effect 
depends on the conductor, A remarkable feature 
ef the Cry.stai Palace Handel fe.stivals is the 
gigantic body of chorus, amounting in IS88 to 
over 3000. See Ouoins, 

€U080 111 Action (Kr. c/mscj ' a thing*) is one 
of tlio two great classes of wliat the English law 
calls chattels personal. The one class is * choses in 
possession,’ mieh as goods, housohold furnltiiro, 
cabtlo, &c.; the ether clikis is * choses in action,* 
siudi as tliG right to sue for a ilebb, a legacy, 
damages, &c. Tlie old common-law rule was 
tiinb, except in the case of negotiable inatni- 
contvncte could not ho assigned so that 
tiio assignee might sue in his own name; bub 
the ossigiiGo iiiiiBt bring his action in tlie name 
of the assignor or cedent, so that the assign go 
was always exposed bo every defence which 
might have been stated against the original debtor 
under the contract, This resulted fituu the 
primitive view of contract as creating a strictly 
jiersQiial relation between fche debtor and creditor. 
Tlio E<|uity Courts, lio^vover, perniltted the osaign- 
nient of debts and equitable rights, notice being 
gi\’en to the debtor to preserve priority; and in 
particular cases—e.g. policies of insurance under a 
statute of 1867, tlio lull right of assignment was 
permitted. Now*, under fche Judicature Act, 1873, 
every legal chose in action is absolutely assignable 
if oxpiiGBs notice in writing bo given bo the debtor j 
and although the words of the statute do not 
extend to assignment by way of fteeuvity, or to any 
assignment of what is called an equitable chose in 
action, there is now little practical distinction 
between the two. 

In the United States that quality of acho.soiii 
action rendering it uimssigiiaulo at eommoii law 
U fast disa]>peariug. In some states a ohose in 
action may not only be assigned, but the assignee 
may bring a suit for possession in his own name; 
while jn othei’s the name of tlio aesigiior is used eis 
plain till in tlio action, to the use of the assignee. 
Courts of law generally follow the rules of equity 
in this respect, 

CliosOlh See CouExV. 

Cliosrocs is tlie Byy ail tine sjiBlling of the Per¬ 
sian Kiiosiix^ or Knusiia Choaroes L (531-670 
A.D.) was tlie grcaie.st monavcli of the Sossanian 
dynoaby, and was called Andsliavvuii, Hhe blessed,’ 
He carried on war with the Iloniaii emperor for 
twenty years, and at homo promoted agriculture. 


commerce, and science. Cliosrocs 11., his gi-andson 
(690-628), during fifteen years indicted on tlio 
Byzantine empire disastei's such as they had never 
experienced; Syria, Palestine^ and even 

Chalcedou being conquered. »See Pkr.sta. 

€hota Nagiiorc (Oliutid Nagpur), a south- 
west division ol* coiiinmsionership of Bengal, 
embracing four British districts, seven petty 
tributary states, and hvo Benii-iiidependent states, 
with a surface for fche most part M'ilcl and hilly. 
Area of the Britisli districts, 26,000 sq. iii. ; pop. 
(1881) 4,225,089. Area of tlio division, 43,020 
sq. m. j pop. (1881) 4,903,901, of whom 768,806 
belonged to abonginnl tribes. 

CliOiiail.S^ the iianio applied to the royalist in¬ 
surgents who, (luring the French Revolution, organ* 
iRCU a veactionniy movement in Brittany, The namo 
may very probably be due to a corni])tion of chal- 
Immt (* scrcecli-owr), from the nocturnal habits 
of the bands or from some special call of recognition 
they may liavc had; or it may have originated in 
a nickname of the instigator of this iusuiTection, 
one Jean Cottcrcau, a smuggler of noted .‘^ugacity 
and courage. In fche year 1702 tljoy began to waj;e 
a small guerilla warfare ^Yith some success, but tlio 
Chommne, oa fche insurrection was cal led, at lirsfc 
disgraced itself by drmiken license and cruelty. 
After Cottereau’ft death in 1794 in a scuffle near the 
wood of Misdoii, the theatre of bis first efforts, the 
brave adventurer H^soteux, siirnained Coniiatin, 
took the lead} but after his capture there arose 
new Icadora >y1\o extended tlve insurrection and 
lifted its aims into the region of the heioic. 
Georges Cadoiidal and Cliaretlo soon had under, 
their conmiand a force of 10,000 fearless men, and 
thoir energy and daring actually imperilled for a 
time tlie security of the iGpublicnn government in 
France, But stubborn and strong as M*aa the old 
unquestioning loyaltj*^ of Brittany, it could not 
wifciisbniid the Aery entbusiasjm that impelled the 
conquering lemons of tJie gipJit young republio 
across almost tlie whole continent of Europe. Tlio 
insurrection was stamped out by I,a Hoche; its 
loaders Vienville and S^ront fell, Sc^peaiix and 
Cadoudal were forced to Jay down their atms, 
Frofcti fled to England and Piiisayo to America. 
A new attempt In 1799 was soon niemilesaly 
cruehed, and heneefonvard Cliouaneiie could only 
BmoUhler on in secrecy. In 1814-15 it a^ain made 
its appcoraiioe on both banks of tlie Roiio; and 
after the July revolafcion (1830) was oiico more 
oxcited hy the Duchess of Beni on behalf of fche 
Duke of Bordeaux, but cnishwl by the energetic 
measures taken by Thiel’s. 

OllOll^ll (Fregilus)i a genus of birds of the 
crow fanuly (Corvidm). The beak is longer than 
the head, strong, arched, and pointed. Tlie tail is 
slightly rounded. The common European speoiesf, 
aoiucthnes called fche Cornisli Chough, or Red- 
legged Crow (X gmcnlus)y is a widely distributed 
biifc veiy local bird, iiiliabking the Alps and other 
mountainous parts of the palrearetlQ region/ In 
Coiniflli folklore King Artlmr did not die, but was 
changed into a chongTi, and it is in tempting to find 
thi.H English belief alluded to in Doji Quixote 
(ii, 5), tlioiigh hero the bird is erroneously made 
a raven. Shakespeare mKing Lear [TV, vi.) con¬ 
founds the chough with the pickdaw} and in 
j}Tuhum7ncr^Nigkt*sErcam (HI ii.) actually speaks 
of 'nisset-pcited cliouglia’ The chough occurs 
on some parts of the British sea-coosta, but 
almost excliisivelv confined to situation a where 
thero are high cIUls. Its long hooked clawa enable 
it to cling easily to a rough rock, but it seems' 
unwilling even to set its feofc on turf, It lives in 
societiesllke fche rook, and feeds on insects, berries, 
grubs, and grain. It is enaily tamed^ becomes ve^ 
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iarniliar and forward, and exliibits in tlio higliest 
dc^ ee tlio cumwity, the idifeiiiig iliaposition, and 
tlic delight in hrilhant or glitteniig objects 'viuch 
also cliaractcn'se others of tlie crow family. The 



name is Rmootinies extended to allied fomriB, micli 
as riiirhQcom.v a/jymiw (Alpine Chough). 

€h oya. See Cray liooT. 

OiircstOUiatliy (Gr* chr^toei ‘ usefuli * 

' to hnow*) is a name for boohs of selections from 
foreign languagas, ngually provided Avitli glossary 
and notes for the use of lemei^. See Anthology. 

Clir<^tleii <ie Troycs.» an old JProiich poefc of 
whose life nntliing more i>s known than tliat? ho lived 
in the .second half of the 12tli eentnry and was n 
favonrito poet at tho court of Mmy, daughter of 
Louis VIL and wife in succcs.sion to tho Counts of 
Cliamimgae and of fi'Ianders. He worked up the 
logonclg of fclie Round Table into numerous spiiited 
mill yet refined poems in octosyllabic vci’sc, which 
hofl a wide literaiy influence, and were tiunslated 
by the Oonnan niinnesingcrH, Wolfiara von £sclien- 
hachj GottMed of Stitislnirg, and others. Tins 
most important of these poems was Perccml le 
0(dtm, or Li Conies del Gmcd (containing 60,000 
verses); Li Homam dou Climdicr an Lyon; Li 
Contis (rEvec; and Lanedot dn Lac^ ax le Uhevalier 
de la Charnte. A eonmlete collection of lib works 
was begun byWcml. TVii-atcr {vol. i. Hallo, 1884). 
Sec Pnidin Paris, Les iKomans de la Txible-Homh 
(5 vols. 186M7j. 

.Clirisni {Gr. dtrima^ ‘ointment*) is tho name 
given to the oil consecrated on Hedy Thursday, in 
the lloiiian Catholic and Greek CJnivcJics, by the 
bishup, find uHQd in baptism, connmmtioii, ordina- 
cion, and cxtieinc unction. There are two kinds 
or chrism—the one, a mixture of oil and balsam, is 
used in bapti,sm, confirination, and orders; the other, 
wliicli is ineioly plain oil, is uwed in extreme unction. 

€hrlsoillOj the name of the white linen cloth 
laid by the priest ou the child in Roman Catholic 
ba[itL«siii, to signify its innocence. Ey olden usage it 
was generally meseiitcd hy the inotlieras an ofleriiig 
to the cliurcli, but if the child died before the jjiother 
was ‘churched* again, it was used as a .shroud. 
Hy a cornu I on abuse of words, clirisoinccaineto mean 
the cluld itself, being lii-sb applied in the old hills 
oi mortality to denote such children as died within 
tlic month of birth. Airs Quiekly’a use of the 
phrase in lier accoimt of Fnlstnff’f? end will be 
rememlmred. The following fioiii Jeremy Taylor 
Vyiity^ i. 2) explains itself: 'Rvery morning 


creeps out of a dark cloud, leaving beUind it au 
ignorance and silence deep m mid night, and uiulis' 
esmed as are the phantaftms that make a ehvisome 
child tomnilo,* 

Christ (Gr, Christos) is the word used in the 
New Testament and in the Septuagint as the 
equivalent of the Hebrew w'ord hlessiah (q.v.). 
Loth \vovds mean ‘anointed.* When kings and 
prie.st'^, and somclimcs prophets, were set apart for 
tlie disclmrge of their respective functions, it was 
cnstoniary to anoint tiieni with oil in tiio name of 
the Lord'(1 Sam. x, 1, xii, 3; Exocl. xxix. 7, xxx. 
23-33; 1 Kings xix. 10); hence the tern. Oil was 
iiseii in the ceremony because it was regarded as 
emblematical of the Holy Spirit and of salvation 
(1 Sam. xvi. 13, x. 1, 9, 10; Isa, xi, 1, 2, Ixi. 1-3; 
Acts X. 38). 

In a .sccoiulaiy tho woixl is amdied to per¬ 
sons set apart by God for some special end, though 
they were not literally anointed. Thus Cyrus, tlie 
king of Pei'sia, is spoken of os the LoreVs anointed 
(Isn. xlv. 1), hccaiiso he was Jehovah’s chosen 
instnimenb for setting free the captives in Babylon. 
Wc find it used, m the plural, regarding the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Ps. cv. 16). 
It is also applied to the chosen people ns a whole 
(Hab. ill, 13, revised version). 

As applied to Jesus, the word is used in a two¬ 
fold sense—as an appellative, and as a pvopoir 
name. At first it was used in the former souse 
with the article—* the Christ *—but at a latoi' 
period—o.g. in the epistles of Paul, and in 1 Peter, 
lb is found to have pai^scd over into a proper imine. 
When used as a title of oflico it manifestly loots 
back to the Old Testament doctrine ol the Mo.saiidi, 
That doctrine may be briefly indicated by a refer¬ 
ence to three passages, Wo find tlie Messiah re¬ 
presented af3 tlie messenger of good tidinga to men 
=5 GoiVft Prophet—m Isa. Ixi, 1; as making expia¬ 
tion for ftiii = God’s consecrated in Daniel, 

ix. ^27 j and as the Kiny of God’s heritage in 
Ps. ii. S. AVIien Jeans, therefore, claiiucd to bo the 
Messiah (cf, John, iv. 26), lie undoubtedly luoanb 
it to be luulorstood tliat tho Old Tesfainont ideals 
connected witik the title were realised in him. 
In his person, that is to say, thooiJices of proi>het, 
priest, and king were united and cousummated. 
That it was thus that his disciples nndei-stood his 
claims is patent to every roatlev of tho New Tosta- 
inenfc. So fchorou^dily filled wore they with the 
Mcbsianic idea of Ina mission that, as w’c have seen, 
the official title, ‘ the Christ,'came to be largely used 
by them, without the article, as his proper name. 

IVJieii Jesus came thus to lie spoken of as Christ, 
or Je&UB Christ, it was but natural that hi.s ftd- 
lowers should be called after him, Cliriatiaiis. 
ThUnunie, TertulUau informs us {Apel, c, 3), was 
often mispronounced Chresitani by those who wore 
not coiwcvsftut with Jowish ideas. They mani¬ 
festly tlioiiglibthat it was derived from tho Greek 
CYiros^oi good. The Clwistiaus, wo avo told, in¬ 
stead of taldiig imibrngc at bhis distortion of tlioir 
curreut name, gladly accepted it as imply big an 
admission on the part of tho hoatlien of the iiioml 
cxcelloricy hotU oi their Master autl of themselYCs, 
For the Life oi Christ, see Jj«:sij.s. 

CitRiSTOTi3GY is that Iwaucb of theology wlkvch 
treats of tho Poason of Christ. No attempL was 
inode ill apostolic tiiuea to formulate a Christ- 
the early chiircli coiitcuting itself with 
testifying ^ lo the true, yet siulesa humauvty, 
the pro ■existence, the diYiiic Sonship, tlie resur- 
iccfci(jn, the exaltation, and the supremo autUovlU^ 
of its Founder. It was not till speculative iiiimfa 
liegaii to broacU ideas ineousiBtent with tlua 
accepted faitli that a theological ropresontatioii of 
the church’s views woa found nccessaiy, Tlie sym¬ 
bolic form in which the generally accepted doctrine 
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has been handed do^^’ii to ns wca the result of pro- 
longod, and not unfremientl^ acrimoiiioiia discuS' 
sioiis. IMov to the Council of Nice (325 a.d.) 
various Clnisfcolo^cal theories ^verc ijromnlgafced 
by the EbLonifcos, to Avhom belonged the Nozarencs, 
the Cci’inthians, and the GnosScs of the nscudo- 
Cleinonfcine type, by the Docotie, and by the 
Gnostics proper. Sonic of bhcao donied the pre- 
existence of Clirist, and attributed Ids peculiar 
gi'catnesa to a supernatural endowment conferred 
upon Idin at bis baptism, whilo others resolved 
his humanity into a mere pliantoin, and renre- 
sentod his person os composed of a spiritual Mon» 
These } far ties were, liowcvor, hut short-lived. 
More foriiiidnhlo wore the Sahel Hans and the 
Ariaiis. Tlie former denied the doctrine of tlie 
immauent Trinity. To bliein, accordingly, the 
higher natiiro of Christ was simply absolute Deity 
in self-inanifesfcation, The Arians, on the other 
hand, represeiiteil Josus os the first and loftiest of 
(jfod’s creatures. In blieir view he was not, there¬ 
fore, tinly God. It was specially with a reference 
to these two opposing parties that the Council of 
Nice was summoned by Constantine. TJic resulls 
of the dolilierations of this council arc einboflied in 
the well-known Nicene Cieed, Both Sahellianisni 
and Arianisin were pronounced heretical, and the 
eternal Son ship of (Jlirist was solemnly iisacitcd, 
Tho question, however, remained undecided how 
the union between tho divine and the luniian in 
Ids person was to be expressed. Apollinavis, 
Bishop of Laodicea, advanced the blieory that 
Christ’s manhood was con.stituted solely of an 
animal soul and body, wJdle tho Logos took tho 

f )laco of the ndnd, nr spirit, in him. His true 
lumanity w'as fclius denied. Nostoriiis, Bishop of 
Constantinople, started a rival theory. Wiile 
granting tho true divinity and humanity of Christ, 
ho domed their union in a siuglc, Eielf-conscious 
. povfiouaUty, According to him the union was only 
moral or synipathetic. Tho Nestorian theory thus 
involved tho bioaldng up of tlic pemouality into a 
duality, Eutyohna of Constantinople wrote against 
Neatorianisju, but his zeal carried luui to the other 
oxtromc, His contention was that in the incarna¬ 
tion tho iniinan was transmuted into tho divine. 
He thus obliterated tho iiuinanity. 

At the Council of Chalcedoii (451 a.d.) all these 
views WQve condemned, and the Christological 
formula which is still regarded as ortliodox was 
framed. The orthodox doebrino, briefly stated, 
hoklB that in the nniby of tlie poi^son of Jesus 
Christ there are two iiafcnrc.s, a diviiiG and a 
liuman, eacli nature being com pie to and entile, 
and that these are so intimately and indir^solubly 
united as to constitute not a third nature, bub a 
person. It wains us against either dividing the 
person or confounding the natures. 

Not^vitlistandiiig the adoption of this creed, con¬ 
troversy was nob by any means brought to an end. 
For inoro than three centuries qiiesbiojis of extreme 
subtilty continued to agitato the theological world 
—questions pertaining to the rolntioii of nutnye to 
po'sonalii^j, and of hotli to will. Tiie Monopliysito, 
the Mono bh elite, and tho Adoptianist controversies 
were concerned ^vith these abstruse points. At the 
Council of Constantinople (681 A,D.) it was decided 
tliab in the one person of Christ there are two 
natures, two infcelligcncea, two energies, and two 
wills. TJie condemned Monothelites w'ere conse¬ 
quently persecuted, and they betook theinselves 
to the mountains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
where they continual to exist os n distinct sect 
under tiio name of Maronifces. During the middle 
ages tlie churdi as a whole acquiesced In the 
decisions of the above-named councils, though 
individuals occasionally ventured to give expres¬ 
sion to views more oy less at variance witli the 
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creeds. In ouv day, Dyothcletism, or the doctrine 
that there ore two wills in Christ, is not re<mrdeil 
as essential to orthodoxy, In fact it in Imgely 
denied among theologians of high repute. 

At the time of tho Ileformation Clirisiology once 
more hccanio a subject of keen controvemy.. Tlie 
occasion was a dilierenco of opinion between 
Luther and Zwingli regarding the presence of 
Christ ill tlio elements of the oidiiiauce of tlic 
Supper. Eventually the Liithernns accepted the 
doctrine of the cominuniccUio idiomatuvi —i.e. the 
cominmiicatioii of the properties of the divine 
nature of Christ to his liuiuanity. By tliia doc¬ 
trine they sought to establish the ijhiquity of 
Christ’s body. The Lutheran dogma wna rejected 
by the Reformed theologians. , 

The next important movement in coniiocbion ' 
with Chriatology originated witli Ltelins Bociims 
(1525-02) and his iicpliow, Fanstiis Socinns (1539^ 
1604). They taught that Clnisfc waa a mere man, 
hut distinguished from all othem in tliC following 
jiavticulars: Ho was niimculonsly concri'^ed, was 
sinless, was specially endowed with the Holy 
Spirit, was taken up to lieaveii prior to the cojii- 
nienceiiient of Jiia ministry, in ordci' tlmb lib 
might see God and receive instnictions from him, 
he rose from the dead and is now exalted in 
heaven far above all creatures, he is invested ^ 
God’s viceroy with all power in heaven and in 
earth, In view of liia exaltation they tfuglit tJiat 
CJirist may justly he termed a Gotl, in a sense 
diflerent from that in wliicli mid’s are temicd gods, 
and therefore he ought to he wor.'jliipped. Uni¬ 
tarians, who may be regarded ns the moclern repre¬ 
sentatives of the SoeinmuB, speak of Christ as tho 
Ideal Man, hut probably none of them wynld accord 
liiin all the high distinctions above specilied. 

At tlio present day there is in vogue a Christo- 
logical theory known os the doctvme of Jcaid^iB 
{kmoSf. ^ empty’), which is variously set forth by a 
considerablq number of evangelical ^ It 

derivea its name from the Greek verb e/i6fidS6 wJiioJi 
ocenm in Pliilin. ii. 7. In its modern form the 
tlieoiy is inuhably tiuceahle to Zinzenclprf. It ia 
advocated by such wHtoi's as Tliomafiins, Gess, 
and Godet. Its aim is to do justice to tho genuine 
dcvolopinont of tho Man Jeans Ghrist. This it 
Recks to accomplish by postulating m\ cntptijing of 
himself on the part of tlie Logos in the act of 
incarnation. lie laid aside, it is saul^ not only 
Ills divine attributes, but oven his divine selr- 
coiisciousness. These lie gradually regained during 
tlie course of his eartliljniistoiy, ana by tho thno 
tlmb he ascended the process was complete. Such 
in brief is the theoiy. What its future uiay be it 
ia vain to gtte.ss. As yet, hou'Gver, the great mass 
of ortliodox theologians look askance at it. 

According to Shedc], the following four factors 
are ucces.saiy in order to a complete conception of 
Christ’s Person i (1) Tnie and proper deity; (2) 
true and xhopor humanity; (3) tJie union of deity 
and Inimanifcy in one perflon; (4) tlie distinction of 
deity from luiinanity in the one porsoih so that 
there be no mixture of natures. 

The atamlard book on the hiatory of CJlii'ietology is 
Borneris Docfmic of tiie Fevson of Christ Seo also 
liull’a JDefence of the Ificene Creed, nnd his Judgment of 
Che Catholic Church, etc.,* Bruco’s JliimiliatioH of Christ; 
Hagen bach’s Historff of Doctrines; and tlie separate 
fti’tioles on the horesioa (AllICJS, NfiSTOlllUS, 

Christ, DisciPLiiS of. See CjUipdell (Alex,)/ 

ClirLstncIclpliians, or ‘Brethren of Cluist,’ 
a small religious body claiming to represent^ t-lie 
true faith and practice of apostolic times, as revived 
by Dr John Thomas, Brooklyn, U.S., who w^ 
born ill 1805 and died iii 1871, and the leiid- 
lug advocate of their viewB. (After hiiu they are 
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Jioiiietimes caUcjl TJiomasitus.} They deny the exists 
ence of a persona! devil, and the iTiunortality of the 
aoul, IjelieviJifr in ^ Coiiditionfil IiiifiioiiftHty’ ), 
to he hefltowed unoii tlic faithful of all n^es wlien 
Christ retuniH. They hibist on the pleiuiiy inspira¬ 
tion of tiic lUliloj the real death of Glinat as a sacri- 
lice for bin, liis ie«urrectioTi and ascension ; and look 
fof Jii.H return to the earth to reign on the throne of 
Davit! over the eoiwerted and veatored t^velve trihe^ 
of If<rael and al I nations. They beUove that death 
is a state of entire nnconsciouBness, terminated by 
a corporeal icsitrrecbion for thoae ayIio have become 
related t« Christ fcluoiii^h faith and obedience, or are 
responsible for lua rejection. Those accejjfced after 
the judgment reign for ever \\ith Christ over the 
nations, those rejected die the second death. Coni- 
1 limn ties of Olnnstarlolpliiaus exist in blie niioeipal 
towns of Great Britain, Ireland, the United States, 
aiul the colonies, but no statistics as to xiumbei’s 
exist. Probably the nicmbci-s amount to a few 
thousandH. Their leading organ is The ChrhUi' 
cleljyhiun^ published inuiitlily in Biriningliain, and 
founded by IbdMivt Koberts, whotie work, CTimtcii-- 
doni Abtray^ along with Klmshmd and Eureka by 
Jehu Thoma«, M.D., fnnasli full details aa to crecil, 
UluiNteliurcIl, a [jarliameutary and iininicipal 
borough cjf Hunipshirc, at the lieotl of the estuary 
fonue^l by the Avon and Stour, 24 miles SW. of 
SontliAiiiptoii liy mail, hut 33JJ by mil Tlic noble 
church of an Angustinian pnory* founded here in 
1150, is S03 feet long by 101 across thetrausept^ 
and iiic hides eveiy style fmm Norm nr to Per¬ 
pendicular. Special featuvea cif interest are the 
atjleudld Eavly English porch, a iwmumeut to 
Sliolley, a. bonuUful rood-screen, ami the chapel 
built by VUl/s victim, Maigarct, Countess 

of Baliauviry. LittWtemains o£ the domestic build- 
ingfi of the monastery or of tlie Nonimn c£mtlG. 
Cliristclmicb possesses one notable specialty, the 
imkiiig of watch and clock fusee-chains. Tliie bor- 
bour hnH high-water twice every tide. The pai- 
liamontary borough, 22,350 acrasin area, comprises 
j tbo favourite watering'place Donriieiiioutli, It 
returns one ineinber to parliament Pop. (1861) 
74715; (1881) 28,585; of inuniciiJAl borough (1881) 

! 321)0. The latter reecivoil a ebarttw of i)icori>oraiiew 
in 1880. 

ChrUtclinrcii, capital of tl^c provincial dis- 
triefc of Canterbury, in New Zealand, situated on 
the river Avon, about 8 miles from Port Lyttelton, 
with which it is crmiitcttil by lail, tiie timnoi 
thtongli the Port Hills being the longest in New 
Zeahiiid; it lias also railway conuuunicatioii witli 
DuneiUn and with tlio north. The chief public 
bnildiiig^ arc tlic govorniiiciit ulfiees, inuscuiii 
^with many specinion.s of the Moa, T''*)! cathedral 
ja reproduction of tluit of Caen in France), and 
hospital. There (ue riuiueroiis bunks and insurance 
oijiccsj end among the public .‘‘Ohools. are Christ’^j 
College, a lii'di sclioui for boys, anil a high school 
for girk Tike w^ater-supnly is derived from arte¬ 
sian welL. Two parks ainl tuo Govcrniueut Domain 
ftlVoTil ample |>leasuie-^ifi)\uubj. It is the centre of 
a great gjvuing district, and has also lloiirisliing 
manutactoncs. Boot mauufactviviug is one oi the 
chief imliHtries ; thein are several newspapers pub- 
lulled acre, and the city ]) 0 !jse&s,cs sieain tramways, 
thc[\tyc5, boriul imil athletic chihs, and a corpa 
of yulimteers. The fornuleis of tlio eulony iiauiecl 
ouch 01 the -sticets of its capital /ifloi- ;uj English 
All earthquake in 1888 darnagod the 
eatliL'ijial and other buildings. Pop, (1888) 15,205 j 
vvuli bydenbam and the .‘^nbiirhs, a bout ,30,000. 

Christ Cl ling-, a term often used lus ciniivalcnt 
to Bapbam (q.r.). 

Christiitn II., king nf Demruivk, Nor wav, and 
b>^ellCIl, was born at Nybarg, in the island of 


Piiuen, in 1481, and mounted the thriuie of Nor^ 
way and Denmark in 1513. Eia marriage in 1615 
to a sister of tlic Euiijenir Charles V. did not 
extin gnisli his love for his in is tress Dyveke 
(q.v.), whose suddon death he avenged with his 
native savagery. In 1520 he overfclnew at Hogc- 
suiid the brave regent of Sweden, Sten Stiiro the 
younger, and thereafter was crowJietl king. Dirt 
hift fcixjcioua aud especially his trcaclicrous^ 

massacre in the Stock)loliii ' blood bath * of tln> 
forciuoafc men in Sweden {November 8-10, 1520), 
loiised buck a spirit of opposiLiou in that country 
that lie was speedily driven oufc by tlic young 
national lender, Giistaviis Vitsa, himself the son 
of one of his victims. In Denmark also a popular 
revolt drove Christian for refuse to the Netherlands, 
and placed bis iiucle Frederick I. upon the throne. 
Encouraged, Jiowcver, by the Catholic party in the 
Notlicriantls, and assisted ])y Ciiarle.s Cliiistiaii 
landed in Norway in 1531, but at the battle of 
Aggeriiuiia next year was totally defeated, and spent 
Iris reiiifti/iin^ ye&i's hi impiiscjfinient at Son dor- 
burg (uid KalliimUjoig, where lie died iu 1559. 

Cliristian IV., king of Denmark and Nor¬ 
way, and Duke of Sleswick-Eolfetein, the wn of 
Frederick II,, bom at Frederiksborg, in Zealand, 
12th April 1577, and elected successor to the tlirone 
ill 1588. He assumed the govGriintBiifcof the ilucliy 
in 1593; of tlio kingdom in 15C0. Ilia first war 
with Sweden (1011^13) ended iu nri a^lvantagcoub 
peace j his second (16-13-45) coat him miioh cjr the 
territory across the Sound. Christian’s shave in 
the Thirty Yew's’ War was brief and inglorious. 
In 1023 he becanie chief of the Protestant league, 
bat his disasters no damped his ardour tlmb lio was 
fain to retire from the struggle in I62U ujidor cover 
of tlio peace of LlVlieek to make room for the great 
Gustavus AdolpliUH. His iiulefatigable labours for 
the jinprovcment of Ills country wero more sue- 
ce.'!s£ub Ho strengthened its Jiiarilimo power; 
oxtondod its coiJiinerco as far as tlio East IndieK, 
whore he obtained tlie Jirst possessions; and 
restrictions iijjoii the Ilaiise towns, greatly i»- 
creaaed the inland trade of Hm countly. His 
legislative and linancial reforms, togothor u'ith bi.s 
love and jiflfcivjimgc of the arts and sciences, gained 
for liim the alfection of iris iicople. Spile of liis 
Ul-8ucces,H iu war he has become a kero iu the 
national folk-songs ; the well-known Ijallml, Kina 
CVimlnin stood bi/t/ic ioftj/Mast, commemorates liis 
heroism in tlie bm-(igl\t with the Swedes 
Kiel m 1C44, His mime is preserved also in the 
Norwegian towns Christiausand and Christiania, 
and in the latter city a nionunienb to bin meinorv 
Avas erected in 1880. He dicil ab Copenlmgam 
Fobriiary 28, 1648, 

Oliristlan Brothers. Sec Scjiooi-s (Ilitti- 

TJIKItS OF CltRISTIA^^), 

[ Cllirlstiau <'OimcetiOM, ov an Ameri- 

f can religious dejmmiufttzo/i which oj/gdiiatcd almut 
the Loginiring of the lOtJi century, iu North Caro- 
hna, m Vermont, aud in Kentucky imd Teiinesseo, 

I im the basis of the Hihlc as the sole autlmiita- 
tiye I'lile of faith anil juactice, with o]icn follow- 
ship to al) Christians of whatever cvoiid, personal 
purty being the only test of quulijicatioii for Jiiemboi- 
riup. blosfc of tlie nieiiiher.s are now Anti-kini- 
tanaiis and Baptists. Their special organs, the 
rieralu of Ooshel Libcrli/ and the ■ 

are widely road, Tlie iiniubor of clmvches iu 188T 
minister, 550; and of inembm:s,. 

the modem capital of Norway 
(fcfio ancient capital is Trojjdhjeni, ‘Jjonie of tlm 
Hiroue, wJime tlie kings are gfcill crowned), 69“ 66' 
N. lat., 10" IS. long.^ ip northern 

end of tlie Cliiistiania Fiord. Its population in 
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1888 waa about OO^ODO, oj' wifc)i suburbs, 130,000. 
Efibiinateil increasa, 2000 annually, At tlio be* 
gmuiiii' of tliG cGiiturv it woa but 10,000. Cliiis- 
tiniiia is iiauiecl after Cliristian IV., who comnieiicetl 
building it in 1624 after the desfcvnctinu of the 
ancient city of O.slo by fire, Chriatinnia is the 
seat of the national mrliameiit (the Storthing 
anfl Lag thing), of the High Court of Judicature, 
and of the National Unimsifcy, which has 40 jiro* 
fcBSors and above 1000 students who are odiiGatcd 
free, with the exception of a small entrancc-fcc. 
Connected with tins is the sUiclenta’ garden, a 
libraiy of about 250,000 volumes, a very well- 
arrauged botanical garden, zoological, zootomical, 
botanical, and ethnographical inusouins, and a 
cabinet of coins and incdatB, chemical and physical 
laboratorift?, and observafcoiy. The Metcoi'ological 
Institute,^ established in 18GQ, [b in systematic 
tologi apliio connnunication wiih Bntii*]! and other 
European observatories. The king of Sweden and 
Noruay has two palaces hero, one in the city 
near the univcisity, and one, Oscai'shall, beauti¬ 
fully situated two miles from the city on an cmiii' 
ence overlooking tiie fiord, and containing Tied- 
maud’s celebrated pictures of Norwegian peasant- 
life. Thera is a national picture-gallery, and a 
very interesting mnseuiii of northern antioiiities. 
The Doniy or Cathedral, and tlio Trefoluighods 
Kirke (‘ Church of tho Tnnity’), are tlie piincipal 
ecclesiosti^l buildings.^ Tho ('steani- 

kitclien Is an interesting institution for providing 
cheap and subs ban tial dinners to working-people. 
Tho old fortress Akershus Faestninff still remains, 
and ia used as a promenade, but has little military 
value. Among other public Imildiiigs are tho 
Houses of Parliament, the civil and military 
hospitals and infirmary, lunatic asylum, peni¬ 
tentiary, two theatres, the EreenioBons’ Hall, and 
several banks. Tho staple hulustay of Christiania 
is its shipping trade) it is tho central emporium 
for tho south of Norway. Its clnof export is 
timber. A considerable industry has recoiibly 
become developed in tho brewing and export of 
Christuima dl, a sort of lager beor, vuth rcsiuous 
flavour, largely consumed throughout Norway, and 
exported to England and other parts of the world. 
TJio minor mamifacturea are cotton, canvas) engine- 
worlfs, nail* works, and paper-mills, the latter 
rapidly growing by tho use of M'ood-fibre from 
sawmill waste. There are many good hotels of 
recent establishment, and a coimdcrnble iHisine.'^s 
is (lono ill connection with tho visit? of Riitlsli 
tourists. Cariolc-making is one of the industries. 
tims developed. There arc good shops, in all of 
which English is well spoken; find the city has 
considerable printing and publishing estnbllsli- 
nioiits. 

Clirisilaiilty is the religion of which Jesus 
Christ is not ony .tho founder but also the objecir, 
since it is by him and in him that man recovoi’S 
liis union with God by an eifectivo reconciliation, 
We liavc thus detcnniiieil in «, general manner 
its true character, and marked thu diflfercnco that 
exists, lus we shall pibvc, betwean it and all the 
religions wJiicli prececled it. But limt wo must 
justify our tiefinibion. The only Avay to get a sure 
grasp of the leading bhoiiglit of a cloctiino and a 
religion is to trace it to its origin, and to acizo it 
at its source, before the stream has had its 
cun’ent troubled witli the foreign elomcnts tlint 
mingle witli it. New about primitive Olirisfci- 
anifcy wo possess a number of documents whicli 
are at least aiitiicntic, whatever tho nuthoj'ity wo 
attribute to them from a doctrinal pniiit of view. 
Con lining oiu-selvcs to those ilociiinents alone, 
whoso authenticity is nob disallowed by the most 
negative ciltioisiii, we have in the epistles of Paul 
to tlio Corinthians, tho Galatians, tlie Romans, 


and^ Ihe TliessaJonians, a teatiniony to iminifcive 
Christianity which falls between tlic year 55 and 
the year G4 after Jesus Christ. It emanates from 
nil apostlo who had been in direct contnet with 
the earliest associates of Christ, with those who 
had both scon and heard Mni. The fii-st tliree 
gospels, ill whicli an historical basis ia generally 
recogriiscd in what conccnis the actions as well ^ as 
the discoiu’sea of Jesus, point buck to the aahio 
elate. We mo thus led back to tho vciy origins 
of Cluistiaiiity. Moreover wo recognise in the 
cl lurch of the earliest period made known to us, 
whether in the Acts of tlie Apostles or in writings 
as authentic as the letters ot James and those of 
Peter, the living impress upon simple and honest 
hearts of the direct remembrance of Christ, like 
the fci'flck marking liis jmssrige across tlie earth. 
Here oiir concem ia not more to determine the tnie 
eJinractor, the ev.'ience of CJiristiniiity, tJian to iiml 
ont in tiiose documentfi the real meaning of the 
religion of the gospel as it proeenta itself to ns. 
It is undeniable that if it claims to carry to the 
world a rev'ealed doctrine, revealing cornjiletely 
the tme iiatnro of God as well as that of man, ami 
tho normal relations of union between tlioni, it 
attaches that doctrine to a personality considered 
not oiily as the organ of the I'evelation, but as 
its object We have thus the right to nasert that 
Christianity is Jesus Christ, without fearing to 
deti'flcfc anything from tlie altributes o! God, for 
Jeans Clivist is iiis ambassador, ins son, the sole 
mediator between God and man—in oneivord, the 
Hcdeenier, tlio Saviour, as liis name iiuplieB. He 
has never ceased to reipiire faith in hiiUBcU as the 
means of again finding God by him. Fi acmentnry 
quotations on this point are vain. The wliole 
gospel dcninnds this faith in his pel's on, and St 
rani sums it up in tlie words addressed to tlie 
gaoler at Philippi; ‘Believe on flic Lord Jesus 
Cliiiat, and thou .slialfc be saved * (Acts, xvL 31). 

Cliristianity is herein diatinguialicd from all 
other religions. Tiie revelation wJiieli ft Inings 
to tlie world is something other than a snper- 
natiiral conimuTricatioii of a transcondent doctrine 
about Gorl, and about our origin and purpose in 
tlie world, lb consists essentially in a peat work 
accomplished by a single person—a work which Ls 
tlie supremo manifestation of tho holy love of God, 
The mere exliibition of this divina 'work cjists a 
bright light upon God ns well as upon man, and 
results ill a iloctiinQ wiiich implies a comjdete 
metaphj’sic, a complete anthropology, and an entire 
system of ethics, as well as far-rcocliiiig vie^^'R on 
the history of the Imnmn race in its terrestrial 
development and in its futiiro destiny. For liad it 
been otherwise, Cliristianity must have contented 
itself ivitli cfliiiniuaicatiiig to us the outward fact 
without explaining it—without making us gi’asp 
it by its inward side in its profound significance; 
Avhich would have been to alter its natui'e coih- 
plctely. It none the less reniaina true tliat for 
GluistiaTiity doctrine is only a secondary and Com- 
pleinoiitniy element—tlie inteiprotabion of the fact 
of the great work, whicli is its fimt object. TJiis 
is why lb addres.ses itself before every tiling to the 
heart and to tlie consciencq, although at tlie same 
time it opens up to tiie intellect tlie vastest pos¬ 
sible horizons. As soon ns we deviate from this 
divine rcaliBiii, we make Oluistianity fall into 
an intellcctualisin which chills it while perverting 
it) and we substitute for it the parching foriiiulaa 
of a scliola.sbici 0 m which at all thiies ami in all 
churchCB has caused it to Icavo its banks anil 
diverge into new and widely dfilerent cJiamiels, 

Let UB fnrtlior conariclor that divine work accom¬ 
plished by Gliiist for the salvation of tho Wci^kl, 
whicli constitutes the essence of CliTistlunity, 
without lingering to discuss its proofs, wliicli 
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belong tn tbe provinco of apologctioa. TJiis woixl 
salvation, if ue take it in ftli fullness, comes 
before ii-s ft-s its piineipal and c^on solo subject. 

“ Tlie h?on of man/ says Jesus, * is come to seek and 
“to f>ave that ^HiicU wa6 (biike, xix, 10). 

"riiiis one w'ord contains itself the ^vnoic 

i(nsi)eb aiul alone e-vplains to us why it Jjas beeu 
j^iiGciallv' called ^ood news. This its tvue sig¬ 
nificance, if wo leave aside ciitiroly its theological 
fievelopment. Humanity i?s not in its iioviml wm 
dition ; it is lost by its own fault—through having 
broken by vohiutary revolt the bond which at the 
beginning united it to God as made in his own 
image, and which w'n^ intended ever to become closer 
tlirmigh tJic vohiiitnvy obedience it was invited to 
oflbr III the mystonous probation of its free-udlb 
rncaimble of rising again of itself, it must weeds he 
#couglit out by coiiipassioiiftte love like a wandering 
and lost 8lieep„ for the i<akc of being Viftcd up 
and brought back to God. This is wTiat the Son 
of Man has done in agreement Avibh the aitended 
Father, wlio has li«ad comptussioii upon him. Ab 
though by a. saving act of his own good ploastno 
God has pardoned flio >sinner, he has not abrogated 
the Itvwft of luoval order. These laws demand no 
vengeance unworthy of God, hut merely a repara¬ 
tion—a mtrnclatioTi of sin involved in^ an casen- 
tially moxal expiation. Such an e.xpialion can 
con.sisb only in a perfect obedience, complete 
even to the length of accepting in a voluntary 
sacrifice the consequences of the original revolt. 
This is wlmfc tbe Son of Man, who was also the Son 
of God, lias willed and hm accomplished, lie has 
died far the sins of the world, ana lisen again for 
its justification ; and the cross on which he Ima 
accomplished this TeparaUvo work rises before via 
for ever a.s the symbol of a reconciliation, which 
each niau in his turn luust appropriate to hhnself 
by ail act of faith uniting him to the sacred 
sufferer, 

Christianity is thna pve eminently tlie religion 
of rcdemptinii and of tlic redeBmcr. It liaB intro¬ 
duced into the world the grand reparative iniluence 
of a victorious love, inauLmrating in Jcitus him* 
self ail unceasing struggle; for that reparative 
inllueucc iniist atrnggle constantly against the 
powers of evil, which are not magically Biippre.'iscd, 
lint this reparative work cannot consist alone 
in the salvation of individual souls j to be worthy 
of God it must strive to restore all that the 
original fall has hllgUted or defjti'oyed—to make 
the fallen creature realise all his lofty destiny 
—that is to Bay, to reconstitute in man all tlie 
greatnefs keptin store for him* aild to give 
him up witliiiiit reserve to God, intiking the re¬ 
generating .spirit penetrate into every sphere of 
his activity as into all Jiis faculties. Hence the 
wklB missioii of Uiristianity to purify and raise 
every tiling that is human in the most diverse 
splicvcs of society, from the limlitutions which 
regulate tlio relations of men to each otlier 
t<j the highest culture of the intellect. _ Thi?^ 
re-stoTAtion of man after the divine type is the 
continuation and application of the redemptive 
work of Clii'ist, winch, after having had for its 
ffivifc intent to fonii in the Church a society of 
believing houIr, juirtloned ami saved* called to 
work directly for the salvation of all that is 
lost, next Tudiatc-s outwards into all tlic deparl- 
of human activity. It is in tliifi enlarged 
sense that wo mu&t understand tlic kingdom of 
Gml wiiicli the .Saviour came to found upon our 
sinful world, and of ^Yhich the progress goes on 
only afc the jirice of an inccmiit struggle, wliicli 
will coutimie to the end of time. But Uds general 
advance of tlic kingdom of God in its widely 
liufijan extension is always proportionate to its in¬ 
terna] development witliin Jus Cnurcli, which keeps 


and cherishes the central lioartli of tiic divine life* 
whence emanate all light and bent. 

AA^e know in a general manner^ what the vast 
influenee of Christianiby has been in t)jo world for 
eighteen centuries, AVe may say that the cross of 
Calvary has diviilcd history ; wo lind its Inininous 
track marked every where. It Jiaa renewed society 
in the very deptlis of universal tUclvno ^sdtboufc ever 
neglecting its first task, which is to lead the souls 
of sinners to Cliriat. Spiritual couqucsls count 
upon no more than this. But these victorious 
stmggles have not been piimicd without many 
lUingors, no little resistance and as much dark 
uncertainty, which have smiiotimcs hml the effect 
of altering Christianity for a tinic*^ at least in its 
historical realisations, for its high ideal has nevci' 
ceased to soar with serene radiance iu the ctcunal 
gospel. It may be pub under a bushel, but it has 
never been possible to exliiignlsh it or io cliango 
its form. It is this inherent recuperativo power 
that admits of the renewal and olevatiDn a^ain 
of Christianity, however jiiiicJi lb may Jmvo lieen 
debascil To^ illustrate the difflewUies and the 
opposition which Christianity encountered upon its 
way, we iiuist (Irst carry ourselvca hack to tbo con¬ 
dition of the world at the time of its first appear¬ 
ance, and uiidcrsband the spiritual iniluence or the 
great religions it found at that time before it 
There is no bettor mcojis of establisliing its origin¬ 
al i tv and recognising all the gains it has bronglit 
to humanity, than to bring into the light its true 
relation to the i-eligtons of the pa.sfc. These reli¬ 
gions fall into two types of very different iiatuio 
and very unequal value ; JudaiBin, ami its ant ag¬ 
onist, Paganism, comprising a considerable inimhor 
of pavticulav religiona presenting one common ebav- 
acter in spite of well-marked dilrcroriees, 

The osaertion is often uuwle in our day that 
Christianity was at first a mere developniont of 
Judaism* and that it was by combining witlr 
elements borrowed from the religions and tlio 
philosopliicf] of tho ancient pagan world that it 
assumed its final form. But this explanation will 
not .stand an imjjartial examination of the actual 
pacts. Undoubtedly there exists a loal relation 
between tlie new religion and those wdiich preceded 
it. Fur how could it he otherwise, since on its 
own showing it came to accomplish tlmt wliich 
had been asked for, expected, and longed for by the 
luimaii soul under cvciy sky, as well £i 5 positively 
promised on tho soil of Judtea by (Uvect vevelationa, 
If Christianity were only a religious doebriiie, its 
originality might be disputed liy aiUluciug the 
basis of belief winch it \m in coniinon wdtli the 
anterior religions, alblioULdi Jicre too it manifests 
a pplendul superiority. But ns has been sliown, 
it IS more than a hod}^ of doctrine—it is an 
iimnen.se w'orkof reparation effected l)y its founder. 
Ill that respect it cannot be conipaied in any tiring 
with wiiab has preceded it, and tliove m 'iW ahvays 
bo^ between it and the noblest intuitions of the 
nhiloaophy of a Roemtes or a Plato, or the sub- 
liinest oracles of an Isaiah or a Jerenriab, that 
inauperahle distance which divides a Impe and a 
desire from its effective realisation. If ayq con- 
ftidpv somewhat inoro closely its relations to the 
religions wdiich preceded it, stripping it in this 
manner of that which eomstitutes us essential 
originality, W'e^ Ibid at once that that relation 
assiiincs a quite peculiar diameter wJien tho 
religion of tlic Old Testament is concerned. Hers 
there is direct preparation under tlic form of a 
series of positive revelations. It was jiecessaiy in 
the ffivit jilace that the cradle of the Messiah should 
be depoaited upon consecrated soil—consecrated 
indeed, albiiough darkened nndev the veil of idolatry; 
next, that there should he found thoro a cliosen 
people to represent mm in the expectation of, 
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and the clt&ivG for, a tvu& MfcBsiali- For in oviler 
fcJiat the Saviour nii^ht necoiji»JjsJi his work of 
rexmiution in the luuiio of II 13 hmuan race, it wna 
neceasary fcliat ho should he waited for hy a 
chosen people, such na could he formed only 
in a nation separated from the pagan worlcf, 
and subjected to a particular moral and apiritiial 
education under special divinely snnctiuiicdiiiatitii- 
tiong. Greatest of these Was the law of Sinai, 
intended to awaken in tlie heart sorrow and 
hatred for wn. Prophecy completed the work 
of jii'cnaration hy announcing to hearts pierced 
tlirougli hy tlio sword of the law the coining of 
him who was to restore all things again, whose 
work was prefigured by the priestiiood of tlioBons 
of Aaron and tlio sacrifices oftered to God most 
lioly, These special institutions were proper only 
to the period of in-eparation wJiicli was called fclio 
Old Covenant. JiJvcrything they contained that 
was exclusive and peculiar nnist disappear wlicn 
the period of accomplishmont liad succeeded it. 

The Old Covenant itself was aware of its transi¬ 
tory flliaractDV, for above all ite institutions there 
soared ft promise of onlavgoinerit which God gave 
to the father of the chosen race 011 the clay 
when he bade him leave his country and his 
kindred: ‘ In thee shall all the families of the earth 
he blessed’ (Gen, xii. 3)] and prophecy was but 
one long and splendid enrichment of the promise : 
*I will also give thee,’ ho sa 3 %s» a Mesaiah ‘for a 
light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my 
scuvatioii unto the end of the earth" (Isa. xlix. 
0). As soon as the reconciliation lias been con- 
suimnated between man ami God by the sncrilice 
of Calvary, the wall of separation hetweeii Isiuel 
and other nations is broken down; the barriers 
between a powerless priesthood and the simple 
faitliful who participate in the priesthood of Christ 
fall clown i and sacrifices which make no expiation 
disappear before the only sufRcieut ollering. You 
are kings and priests, saya the apostle Peter to the 
early Christians (1 Peter, ii, 9). TJie religion of 
humanitJ^ which is tlio religion of fclie soul, siipcr- 
sedoa the exclusive relidoii of the cireuniciacd 
people—the religion of the letter which killoth; 
and this splendid enfranchisement ia but the 
consequonco of _ the redemptive work of Christ 
whicli faith assimilates. All this glorious liberty 
is included in the words t ‘ Tlie just shall live hy 
faith' (Koin, i. 17> 

Ib V'os the mission of Paul, tho former l^harisee, 
tlie grand frecdiiian of Christ,, to set free the new 
religion from the bonds of Jewish legalism ; called 
as he was by a divine revelation to draw all the 
consequences from tho teaching of the Master, 
He formulated tho charter of this freedom in two 
sentences, stamped with a kind of divine genius: 
tho first, ‘ The law was onr schoolmaster to hrin^ us 
unto Christ, that we might he justilled by faith’ 
I Gal. iii. 24). Both its lofty misgion and its power' 
lessnesR arc liero recognised togethor. The second is; 
‘ P of ore Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew . , . 
hut Christ is all, and in all’ (Col, hi, 11). Tima 
tlie religion of huinanity liscs on the ruins of the 
national religion. We sec the New Covomiiit 
striking its roots deGi> into the soil of that Jirda?a 
whence eometli salvation (John, iv. 22), hut grow¬ 
ing like a great tree capable of lodging in its 
branches all the birds of honvon ; and all its liberal 
and blessed expansion but brings us back to the 
work of tlio Eedeeiner, lus Ht Vm\ asserts in the 
'words \ ‘ Stand fast bhereforo in the liberty where- 
witli Christ hath made us free’ (Gal, v. 1). 

If we pass from’ Judaism to the religions of the 
ancioTit pagan world, at least to those developed 
in countries where they oaine into direct contact 
with Ciiristianity, we find that they also liotl tlicir 
preparation. In the first place, there is nob one 


human sonl which has not had engvaved upon it 
the divine Jaiv, as St I*au] recognises ; the Gentiles, 
says he, ‘ show tho work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the mean while accusing or else 
excusing one another’(Rom. ii, 15). In the next 
place, God has not ceased to speak to them by the 
grand spectacle of the world itself, and of tho 
iieavcns in >yhich hifl invisible perfections may he 
seen as with the bodily eye (Rom. i. 20), Finallyj 
if he has not granted them direct revolatioTis, )iis 
spirit has constantly breathed upon then) ns it 
breathed upon the confused wntcra of clmoa from 
which was to emerge a world. After all they 
belonged, ns St Paul says again, to the olfnpnng 
of Clod (Acta, xvii. 29), and tliero was nob 0 . single 
man amimg them who had not in Jiiin a ray of tliat 
light of the word Mrliicli liglifceth every man that 
eometh into the world ’ (John, i. D). The need of a 
renewing work meets us a^ain everywhere in the 
very heart of Paganism, There is no nation wliieh 
lias been without its priests and its sacrillcss, ami 
wliicli has nob soiiglit that atoTicincut for which 
tho Iminan conficioiice has always longed. Rut 
that did not liiiider the pagan world from con* 
timihig to he sunk in idolatry,^ for it fell under 
the doiiiiiuon of a Nature wiiich it deified. Hence 
its drcnxlful eiTors equalled only by its di'eadful 
cormpfcioii. Yet ib never ceased to seek for God, 
groping blindly in the dark CActs, xvii. 27). The 
moral conscience wliich had never been stifled 
reacted inccesantly against tho deadening influence 
of the naturo-religions; it called for a God greater 
fclmn those which Paganism hwl fashioned wv it; 
it had its sublime aspirations wliicli never ceased 
to re-echo through tlie pagan night one long peni¬ 
tential psalm, which, sung in the plains of CliaUUea, 
.sometimes became a true supplication to the future 
Saviour. ‘ I turn from every side,’ ^saya the son 
of Veclic India to liis god» ‘deaiiing to know 
my sin. Absolve ua from the sins of oiiv father's, 
and from those which avo have committed in our 
own bodies’ [Rig Veda, y'll 86). 

Tlio preparation of the pagan nations-consisted 
in their being made to experience their inability 
to find Balvatfon in their idolatrous l'0li^lo!ls. Wo 
■may consiclor that preparation as llnisliecl, ivliBn 
out of the I'uiiis of their old idols they raised that 
altar to the unknown God Avhicli St Paul recog¬ 
nised as the Bynihol of aspirations all the mora 
ardent the more they had been deceived, and tho 
mom general the decline in the world around. 
The converted pagans found that peace for wliicli 
they longed at the feet of Chiist. ’riiey gave 
up without diiliculty their own pociiliar rites— 
that priesthood and those sacrifices Avhich had 
availed hut to express and etiimilafo tlmir desire 
for salvation Avithout satisfying ib. l^or them, 
too, tho exclusive and national cliaracter which 
clothed roligioiv befove tho vcvclatiou of God’s 
universal fatherhood needed to bo expanded. 
For the iGligion of luinmnity to supersede blio 
Awious religions of the soil, it ay os nec^sary 
nob only for the Jgav to renounce his oxcluBive 
theoci‘ac 3 % but also for the sou of Paganism to 
j’eeegnise that the kingdom of. CJjrisfc, not being of 
tliisAVcirld (Jolm, xviii. 3G), ought not to be incor¬ 
porated Avith the state as a Uiiiig that belonged 
to a particular people. We sco that Paganism, 
some admirable ideas alone excepted, brought 
nofcMng to Christianity bub a^)irationB frusli'ated 
and yeamhiga nnsatiafied. From the doctrinal 
oint of view, even its noblest pInlosophieB had 
cen falsified hy the influence of tho nature- 
religions. Platonism itself Avith all its idGalisni 
ended in oriental dualism, for unable to triumpli 
over evil, it identified it finally Avith matter under 
a fatalism Avhence man could escape only hy an 
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aacoticiKiu of vliicli tlie JiucUlliisb aiuiilulH,fcion i« 
tlio logical courfequeiice. It ia this ’srlucli lov o'*ev 
cli«Uiij(iiiHlies thu Ciiristipn inetaphysic from oJi tiso 
Greco orloutt^l epaculations conipri,seil in the system 
of the Alexmulriiiii PJiilo. To prevent any eon* 
tuylou hetweeii Christiaaity aiul Helieiiisiu it is 
siilliciorit to reail tlie.se wortls in the ijrologuc to tlie 
leuvtU gospel: ‘TUc Word Ixicame llcsU.’ Pre- 
sentcil thus according to its primitive type, tlie 
Tellgiou of Oliiist appears liefore us vu ita tnie 
cliaracter anil itg incuntentiible originality; ami 
lierciii veytH its power. to see in it only a 

aynthesis of all the anterior religions, wo shoahl 
have in Christ only a kind of composite idol 
enslmncd in tlie last of Hie pagodas; and we could 
nob comieet it with that i>Tnnitive Christianity 
wliicli ftlouG is true, and which Teinains for all time 
iji the fftitijfui image it haw Iclt ns of itself in tile 
sociTcd volumo wJiich makes it live anew in ita fimt 
and autlientio manifestation. Thanks to that book 
we can always ttcice it back to its feonreo, aad 
mark tlie point of departure between wliab it is in 
itself, and tlie aipcrfliinm accretioua w'liich have 
changed it. 

For it was iiiipossihlo that Christianity j^lioiild 
make no deviations once it liad hogun to float upon 
the stream of liistory. These w*ero rendered inv 
perativc by its being imposed by autbority” upon 
successive generations like a dead letter—the most 
serious of all changes to whicli it could 2 >osaUily 
have been subjected, for it is before everything 
tlie religion of the spint and of liberty. The 
purpose of history after its own modification 
through the influence of ■Christlauity wns [ire- 
ciscly to make it peiictrftto to modern Imnianity 
in ft free as-siiiiilivtion, but that ftssimilatum involved 
tlie possibility of all its atuniblings, its failures, ami 
its obecurities { witliout, however, thotruo Climtiaii 
a\)irit ever ceasing to struggle against error to 
bring back the Church to its ori^jinal type. Lob us 
not lor^^et tliafc the effects of Ohristianity vculiate 
outwauts far beyond the immediately relimoiis 
sphere; through m iuUueucc direct and indirect 
by turrw U atrives to re-establish human society 
upon the type of justice and love—a result which 
certninly forms it into a part of the kingdom of 
GorU Mere social iwogices not infrequently ath ' 
vaiKica i^eligious progress, as it binds fewer hurdorn 
on tl\o individual conscience, and appears for that 
reason tUe iiiore easy. We cannot give iiioro than 
a rapid sketch i>f the deviationas well as the 
victoriuus struggles of Clnristianity from its begin- 
iihag to our own tlav. To explain its deviations it ' 
is snllicieiit for ua to recall its lemling thought, 
which is also its great power—emaiioipation, ftir ; 
these iDvanaljlv tend to the alienation of the freu- 
(lorn ill w'hich the gospel bus made iis free. Christ 
boa freed rn.'iii from all the burdens under which 
lie WHS ho wed down, and iirst of all from that of 
Mil, by Jus redeeming work alone. Whenever , 
man turns aside from «thi.s, whenever lie ceases to 
believe in a salvation which is the free gift of , 
(iod_, apprehended by faith, he girds on again liis 
ancieJit cliain.s, lie seeks for mediators in a new 
priestliood, returns from the ^’’ew Covenant to tho 
Old, and restores anew tlie tlmucrficy; in orio word^ 
lio becoiuhs again a Jew. This is llie whole higtoiy 
of the formation of Cathfdici.*;!!!, the real cause of 
all the .slftvcrv wjiicli it li.'is cau.sed anew to weigh 
upon tlie freed men rd CJjiist. 

On tliu 0 tiler hand, the return to rag^inisiu 
ell eel whenever for the gospel of the rodcuiptiuu we 
fiubstitutu a purely phildsophical sjieculntion. The 
digresfiion^ to the‘left is uo Letter tUiiu that to the 
rights it is even woi’pe, for it ends in a parcliing 
rationalism wliioU cannot long vest ou fcuc alcpe ^ 
downward to pantheistic natniali.sin. We shall 
limit ouvriclvcs to eUiwactcvisiu*; the principal i 

periods of the history of Clinatianifcy, in each of 
which we find tho Imttle arrayed hetwcon its uiust 
faithful re])rc8cntative8 and the promotois of tond- 
eiicie.s w'hctlier towards Jiidaisin or Paganism. 

Already in the apostolic ago tlic struggle had 
be»niii, for we l^now that it needed tiie apostohito 
of ""Paul to bring down the Cliureli from its high 
cliauiber, to cast aside the swaddling clothes of its 
cradle, and come gradual 1}^ to the iioint of lenounC' 
ing Judaic exclusiveness. \VJiat a combat the 
great apostle of the Gentiles hml to wage against 
the «UTVIvors of the syiiagogiio w'lio wished at any 
cost to hinrler the grand liberation of souls, and at 
the close of his life against the first reprcseiitatives 
of jiagan speculation, tlic Gnostic heretics of Colosse 
and Ephesus 1 Beyond doubt he was victorious, 
niid wlien his noble liead Ml under tho axo of 
ISoTo’s exeentionev, it might luwe liocn said of him 
that tlioiigb dead lie w’oiild speak until tlio end of 
time, over tittering anew his great cry for Uberty, 
for tlic heedoiu of tho CimrcJi from all its bonds 
tbroiigli justifying faith. 

The limt period of the liistoiy of Christianity 
after the death of the la-sfc apostles extends from 
the 2d century to Cojistautiue. It is an heroic age. 
The inifisicm of Christ extends over all tlio cinpiro, 
and fashions a whole people with tlioiv own con¬ 
sent. Pcmecnlion rages witliout intormisaioii, but 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of tjie gospel. 
The stniggle goes on also in the world of thought, 
Tho Gnostic heresies mark the reaction of tlio 
pagan spirit; they are refuted by a powerful 
poEjniic. TJie apologetic writings of Justin Martyr, 
of Irenams, of Clement of Alexandria, and of 
Origeiij breablic the most living and the largest 
fftitb. The moat important social reforms, ns the 
elevation of wuiuaiq the res^^ect due to tliQ man in 
tlic slave, arc I'caliscld at the family hearth. But 
tlie gravity of the struggles against heresy, and the 
questions of discipline arising out of poi'sccutlon 
itself for the restoration of such Clivisitians as had 
waveml, tended to strengthen ecclesiastical aiitlio- 
Yity in an exu^gevated degree to the detriment of 
the prifnitivo liberty. That tendency W'as aided liy 
fteevtain Nveakening of the dogma of jnstificatiun by 
faitli, despite the struggles of Origeii and TertulHan 
against the hinoYators. 

Tlio soeoiid pciiod extends from Cons tan tin o to 
the cstablisliment of the papacy. ChristiaiiiLy 
hccaine the religion of the statu when the Ca.'sav of 
Byzantium granted it his bind on some protection, 
but it still retained within it its generous sap. Tii 
spite of tho authority of St Augustine faith in the 
free giace of God became more and more oh.scu]‘cd. 
The diseussiuus raised By Arianism more nod 
more gave the form nos 6 jdaco to a Cliristian 
theodicy which resulted in a subtle divine niota- 
jdiysic elaborated hy tlie great councils of Nice, 
of Constantinople, anti Chaicedou, Thc.se councils 
constituted a completed novel cential authority 
within tlic Ciiiircli. Ab tlie same time the olil 
hierarchy was re-established to goi'erii flocks cash 
liy their birth itself into the fold of the Cluu'ch, 
and tho crook of the shepherd hccauio the symhol 
of ft despotic autliority. Tim Bishop of Boine 
acquired a primacy that ever grow greater, until 
when Hie ifoods of harbariau invasion liad sub¬ 
merged the old Komau goveTniueut, tbo papacy 
becftinc incoiitestnljl}^ the chief centralising 
tt hail a higli regard for Bocial .iwogvcss, and ti\& 
Christian mission continued its conquests; but 
unhaiipily aitev ils union with tbo empire tbo 
Chiircli began to employ forcible constraint against 
its enemies both without and within. Sjute of 
many a noble protest Cfitliolicism took the place of 
the iwbmtiye Cbrifttianily, and suppressed all its 
liberties. It was as if the detlnoned Jewisli 
tbeocrncy had thus revenged itself for its down- 
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fall; yet ilie enslavetl Cliuvcli continued to pro- 
florvo blie treasures of piety. Monasticism became 
tho right arm of tlio papacy, and rendered it tlie 
most precious sorvico in tlie education of races 
still I’udo and indeed hardly escaped fmm Ijarljarism. 
With Gregory VII. tlie great traiiafonnation ^vas 
completed, and the now theocratic organisation 
appeared in all its glory. No ono can deny that 
under the given conditions it rendered precious 
services. It was still Christianity, however dls’ 
figured, to wliicli Europe owed its alleviation from 
the bavhariBUi tliat wciglied upon it To it alone 
the weak and tho oppressed owed it that tliey wero 
not cnishod. 

It is iinpoasihle to do more tlian cliaracterise 
briefly some of bho most prominent features of the 
nnddle ages and tlie Ilefoinmtion. In tho iniddlo 
ages wc mark the iiniuoderato expansion of the 
religious and social oiiinmotence of Oluistianity, 
niariifcsbing itself in tlie Urnsados and tlie momen' 
tnry subordination of the state to tho Church after 
mGinorable struggles; and in consequence of that 
voiy tomnoral primacy of the Church we see ifcdivcrgo 
more amt more from ibs priinitivo typo. It has quite 
decidedly Ijecomc a now theocracy, and as has ever 
been the caso the progrcs.sive diminution of its liber¬ 
ties cojricide.s with tlie ccntiplote .subversion of tlio 
vani doctvino of jnstihcatioii by faitli. Salvation 
y ^vorka replaces salvation by grace, the auppoaed 
merits of glorified sainta are piircliased for the oeiieli t 
of Biniicrs, and finally imlurgencos from the conse- 
mionces of sin are sold for a piice in money. Yet 
Ciiristianity even thus dis(i<jured and diminished 
stiJl fihowa jlaclf beneiicent jdj' tJjc consolation of 
hiiiimn iniaory. It produces a niagnilicont art. 
The Gothic cathedral i>s the symbol of its greatiicsa 
and also of its forinidablo power. Scliolasticlem 
produces its famous theological Siimmas which are 
aa it were the cathedrals of thought. Tlie monastic 
ordom foiuided in gimt numbers contribute at oucq 
to tho relief of the wretched and to the enalaveinonb 
of bliG faibiiful. Yet it was in some of these con¬ 
vents that theie was developed that profound and 
touching mysticism wdiicU sought to find God 
beyond tlio sacordotal liiovarohy, From the 14th 
century onwards nii ardent aspiration towards 
reforju stirred tlio Olmrch, It was the ferment 
preparing the great n]iproacluiig renovation that 
was to sii ine forth after the gieat scrhisin, wliich 
weakened the papacy by breaking it into factions. 
This need of reform was expressed oflicLally in tlio 
councila of Pisa and Basel. Tho Heforinatioii had 
already its foreniimers in John Huss and 'Wyclif, 
while "it was, as it \^‘ore, realised beforehand in the 
Yal]ey.s of Piedmont. 

'With Luther it bui’ijb foi'bh with irresistible pow’cr. 
If its banner was vie tor ions over great part of 
Europe it woii because it bore the grand device 
of all Cliristian liberty: ^Tho jiiat shall live 
by faith,’ The liberty of the people of God ’vvaa 
actually rcconmieied in principlo ; it fonntlcd itself 
as at the first days of Christianity oii the certainty 
of salvation grantcil by grace and seized by faith. 
This doctrine of liberation dtiinisscs all hinnan 
mediators to find again the universal priesthood in 
the aacidlloial priesthood of tho Jledceiiier. To all 
tradition it oppose.s the soveroijgn autlioi-ity of 
Christ, whom Luther calls tho king of the Bible, 
which alone permits us to know him. Next en¬ 
sued a gigantic struggle, on the one hand, lie tween 
the Reformation and the ancient Catholic Chiircli, 
whose usurpations linked with anicrccimry concep¬ 
tion of salvation were consecrated hy the Council 
of Trent; and on the other hand, between Olimbi- 
anity and a pagan culture eager to re.BU8cifcato the 
naturifjm of tlio ancient world Avitlioiit its religions 
aspirations. This double struggle has reached in 
our day its culminating huight. It ia complicated 


whether in Gatlioliciaiii or in the cliurclies of tlio 
Reformation hy an intestine struggle which brings 
to an issue upon narrowed ground the t^^'o opposing 
elements. Tims Catholicism even after the Council 
of Trent saw arise M'itiiin itself a movement for 
reform, which, rendered illustrioxifl hy the Abhd de 
St Cyran and Pascal, tried to elevate the doctrine of 
grace and to limit the pa 2 >al power. That noble 
eUbrt wa.s com pel led to Buccunib before persecution, 
after having done honour to the clmrch of Franco, 
Gnllicaiiisiu contrived to lay some restriction upon 
tJm papal imvem, but was .<«peedi]y defeated like 
Jansenism, from which it had separated in the 17t)i 
centuiy Avhile rctniniug the stamp of its iiidnence. 

In tlie bosom of Protestantism tliere broke out 
early a struggle between a conservatism which 
would retain as niueb as possible of Catholicism 
and a Christian liberaliHni whose aim it was to 
bring back the Cliurcli to the apostolic type. 
That struggle has led to tliG creation of difler- 
ent chui‘clie.s practising in both liemisphcrcs with 
more or less fidelity the constituent principles 
of the Reforniatioii, or, more correctly, continuing 
them and disengaging them from things incon¬ 
sistent therewith. In the domain of tbought the 
battle has been fought between the partisans of a 
strict dogmatism and those wJio would admit 0 / 
theological progress witliout breaking iu anything 
with the eternal gospel. We must also recognlHC 
that within the heart of historical ProtesbaiitiBin vve 
bavo seen produced, rather more than a century 
since, ou some questionfi, philosopliical tendencies 
which are Christian only in name, and which 
in their oxti’cmc manifestatiemB would introdnee 
into the fortress the enemy that hesety the walls 
—we mean a culture decidedly anti*Christian, The 
siege ia being carried on to-day more vigorously 
than it ever was before. The struggle between 
Olu'istianity and tendencies contrary to it has never 
been nwro serious. AjiH-Christianity under all its 
foiTua hoB taken a considerable devolopmenfcj and 
BceniB bo resuscitate in our modern so-called Chris¬ 
tian world the old Paganism, Avliile eliminating 
fiom it the better elements, its aspirations and fore- 
shadowinga of the rellmon of tho redeniption j for 
this noo-raganism in its most logical nianifeafca- 
tionseuds in an absolatenaturaliaiii which will oalv 
admit of matter and forco ia the evolution of all 
li/o. Oil the other hand, what we call Che Jmlafsing 
tendency so ready to appear in the Church on the 
morrow of the apostolic a^e, 1ms i'eaclie<l in these 
lost days the final stage of its coiiirso. The ecclesi¬ 
astical policy'which lias brought about in Huccesaion 
the syllabus of Pius TX., the Encyclical Quanta 
Cura (lti04)> the iwoclEimation of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin (1854), and that of the 
papal Infallibility at the Vatican council of 1870, 
liavo assured the triiunpli of the theocratic system, 
wliilo coiulcinning cvervthing in tlie bosoni of con¬ 
temporary Catholicism like liberty in tlic Cliiiicb or 
ill tlio heart. Nothing is further from out thought 
tlian to place Catholicism per sa outside the pale 
of Cliristianity. We recognise in it tli^ tre^ures 
of piety. Its charity haa never exiieiided itself 
over social misery move bounteously ihan iiou'. 
Christ ia loved and ndorod within its fold by a 
multitude of pious souls who find liiju in spite 
of defective lonns of womhip and the long 
chain of the sacerdotal hierarcliy. Wc refer 
only to the jieciiliariy ecclesiastical aiid specific 
principle of CnthoJicJsm when we sprak of its 
aeplorablc return to'Jewish theocracy, Tills return 
is the more inexplicable as the institutions proper 
to tlie Old Covenant have no longer any reason 
for tlioir existence since they have found their 
accomplishment in the gospel. It is impossible not 
bo observe that there exists a real coTrelabion 
between the dovciopment of bJi6 tmtl-ChristfAtiity 
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of tliia renewed tlieocracy wUicli Waks with all 
mud cm from a social point of view by its 

attempt to encJiain thought and the conscionce 
to a sacerdotal power. Wherever Catholicism 
ia tlie dominant religion it is taken as tlie tme 
ropreaentntivc of Clinstiaiutv itself. Hence is pro- 
pa.j 5 ated the enxiueous ulctt tliafc there is nn opponi- 
tinii hetweeu the religion of Christ and social 
TjrogresH, seeing that all the grand pi'inciples of 
justice, of law, and of hiotherliuod, come in reality 
from liini who haa raised man in every eensc by 
reconciling him with G<k 1, Human bvothevUood 
with all tliat it implies can come only from the 
(Uvino fatherhood, 

AVo are thus right in ailirniing that the victory 
of tiio Catholic theocracy has been the siireat means 
ot actually tniiiing away recent goncrations from a 
Christianity ill understood and iniarcpresented, and 
that it has in this Avay facilitated the progress of 
auti-ClvTifttianity. Happily GUristiauity has had 
other repreaentativea who liavc .shoNvjti it in its 
true character. We must recognise that even in 
the hasom of C^tUoUcism arc to he found grand 
and lofty Christian men like Laeurdaire, l\ Clrdtry, 
Montalcmbert, and Ih'dlinger, who have rmt ad- 
mitted the divorce of the religion of Christ from 
Political and social progi-esa, of the gospel from 
ibevty. They have opposed with energy the party 
of teligio^is absolutism; their elonuent testimony 
endures in tlicir books, and their tlioiighb romaiiw 
like leaven within tho Church which they have 
adorned, though they failed to per.^iiade her. AVe 
may hope that this movement for true liberty will 
revive sooner or later in iier, nil the moro that 
the fall of the temporal powder will finally biing 
about iiwpor taafc nio ral cousetiuenccs. 

Wliatover there may be in such forecasts of the 
future, really evangelical Christianiby lias shown 
itself ■wherever the liofarmation has been planted, 
as the iiutiutor aad propagator of tviio Ulwralism. 
It is easy to prove that it \Ya3 to its indnence, dis¬ 
torted iuJleed and indirect, that the French Itevol- 
ution of 1780 owed eveiything that it contained 
of wliafc was tme wul fertile for the fxUure, Its 
Ill’sb adherent's had breathed the air of freedom in 
Anglo'Raxon conntriefi, besides, the French Fro- 
tostants, by their resistance to the intolerable 
perscoutiona of whicli they had been the object, had 
pi^cHcrved in their own persons the most iiupovtantof 
nil liberties—that of the conscionce. It in more 
important to-day tlian ever, in face of the rising 
ilood of deinocrjicy, that Cliriatians, in order to 
dissipate the misumtcrnUinding whieli in its opposi¬ 
tion to the gospel and to liberty favunrs eon tem¬ 
porary ftiiti-Ohvistiaiutyj shuiiUl delight to place 
themselves in tho van of political and .social pro- 
greii'*, and should especially take hi lieavt the 
elevation of the labouring cIosjsgs. This is ^vhat 
true Christiana nix* now (toiiig nune and Juore in 
every country, A?e glaclly recogniso that Catholics 
and Protestants arc vieing with one another in 
theiv zeal fur this great social tadv, which is the 
foreiiiwt duty of oui’ age. AVe may perhaps add 
that the gradual (lisapj>caranco of state religions, 
with tlieir attChorltativa constitutious delimng tlve 
identities between the spiritual and the teiniioml, 
need not at all tend to the disadvantage of Oliris- 
tianity, since it will render for ever afterwards 
impossible all rccoui^e to force fur maintain' 
iug the auUmrity of doctiiuc, thus imtting final 
end to an iiitoleraiice which was the most flagrant 
contradiction of its mast e^.sential principle. AVe 
must nut hirgefc to make allowauccj for the 
uiodern cci>.sation of conipulsion in religion in our 
e^riiuEitiou of the actual manifestations of anti- 
Chii-itianity, which in former times was coinpellcd 
to save itself by concealment or in hypocrisy, 
although it was posable for ifc to exist in large 


propovtiona within a state, though all unaeGii. 
Jlut now the time has come for lliAt whicli was 
w’hiapered low to be proclaimed upon the house¬ 
tops. Yet positively the truth has everything to 
gnm in that freedom, which, however irreverent 
lb sometimes may be, is still due to a state of 
things through which the great opprobrium of a 
persecuting religion lias been made to disappear 
a Tcault for which wo cau Im-dly congratulate our¬ 
selves too liighly\ 

The ficcularisatioji of the state entails upon us 
great respousibillties, e.specittlly in wliat concerns 
t]i 0 young, ivlio are tlio more judiciously intrusted 
to the care of the ChiU’ch, because every’whovo they 
are called to form their faith without any lioli) from 
tlie state. The vast and glorious dsvelopmonb of 
the natural Bcieucca has largely coutvibuted to 
develop unbelief in the domain of speculation, 
under the influence of that pantheistic or mate- 
vialiatic pliilosopliy which^ had preceded it. In 
the iiitoxVation of all their scientilio discoveries, 
men iiiiagiued that they could pub God and the 
spirit out of the w^orld, and recognise therein 
only the play of mechanical forces, the evo- 
intion of motion producing a seTiea of exist- 
erices comprising thouglit, conscionce, and soul, 
Tlie adversaries of Chrisbiauity have divided blieiii- 
ftclvcfc Uio^'O and move into two gi’cat aclioolfl i 
Agnosiic^t denying the possibility of obtaining tho 
loaeb knowledge of what is beyond our own con¬ 
sciousness, and dogmatic McUcrialtsts from wliab- 
ever cause produced. AA'’o have a right lo atlirm 
that- ChtisUaniby has striven victoriouBly against 
both the one and the other. Finst of all, it numbers 
in the domain of science more than one illustrious 
lupvcisentativc wdio has actually shown that we 
may emich science ■while believing finnlj^ in God, 
Next—and this is etiU more important—ib has 
brought about the most salutary enlargement in 
mtellects within tho bosom of the most canieafc 
Cbristiamty. The most omluent among Christian 
tliiiiker.-! have proclaiiued tho reciprocal inileiieud- 
ence of science and religion. They have recognised 
that the flmb is sovereka iu ite own sphere, that 
God liftfl not revealed ivliat man can discover, and 
that in consecpienco religion has not to link iLsoU 
with such or such a conception of the post, as if ib 
had therein a revealed system of sdeiico. By tlie 
happioftfc comcidonee, iUufttriona savants with abflo- 
Intely no connection with the churches, ns Du Bois- 
lieymond ami A’^irchow, have refused the natural 
sciences the right to make excursions oat of their 
own duinaiii, and to settle questions like those of 
the origin of life or of man. They have thus 
declared a perfectly rational scientific agnoBticisin 
about what concenis that problem of origins, -wliich 
is specially the proldem of reli^fion. It follows from 
this that tlierc may exisb other pmeessea of dis¬ 
covery aiid of experiment than those of tho natural 
sciences in that wliicU transcends their province. 
It is for Christians so to employ tliesc as to establish 
tho reality of a spiritual and divine ivorld, and 
such of its suoco.ssivo manifestations in religious 
history as como to centre themselves in Ciirist, 

AYe may aay that in this way a work of great 
imnortaiiee to apologetics has been accoiiiplislied; 
it li^ linppily rellected light upon the very con¬ 
ception of a doctriuo which ib ever the nioYC 
widened tlie less ifc is allowed to bo shut in within 
any fommlas of the orthodoxies of the past, in order 
to grasp over the more closely tho living object of 
belief, which is Christ, and lindenstaiul the better 
that eternal gospel, which as wc have DsfcahUaheil, 
is eij.sen tially a raefc and a person. That eularge- 
menfc which we can verify in all churches freed 
from the yoke of outward authority, is nob only 
favourftble to the true progress of the Christian 
conception, bub also lo its prcscrvDifcion. One of 
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the most significant clmvactevistics of this progress 
in o\iY age is fcliat it inakas more than over of the 
human element in the gospel, without detracting 
in anything from its divinity. To the metaphysi¬ 
cal auatracbions which oflaced the original cfinr- 
actov of tills great past has succeeded a really 
liiatorical comprohonsion which mnlves it live ogaiii 
before our eyes. Thus in oiir conceptioJi of the 
very personality of Cliristj ho lias come nearer us 
without censing to ho the »Soii of God who saves 
11 s and lifts ns up again, The liearfc as well as the 
intellect finds its advantage in this evolution of 
Christian thought, which is a lotiivn to its original; 
and now, iiuleod, it is more iiecessary than ever 
that the fiic of a holy cuthusiasni and a fervent 
love for Chiist should kindle up again in Cliristiaii 
souls, amid all the distractions of modem life, 
which has hecoiiio so complex through the develop¬ 
ment of hmnau activity in every apheroj artistic, 
industrial, commeroial, or scicntilic. 

It must not be forgotten that after all the chief 
struggle of Christianity is not against such or such 
a system, but against the power of evil, against 
sin iVJiich destroys us; and that it is above all a 
work of redoniption, of restitution, and of salva¬ 
tion, It is this which distinguishes it from the two 
great religions wJiich dispute with it the world. 
Jiiiddbisni is the iv^ligion of absolute nothingness, 
of Afmcaa, placing salvation in death and in 
nunlhilatioii, and only idtaining its millions of 
adherents by concessions over more and inoro 
frefluent to idolatrous feticliiBiii, Mohammedanism 
is merely a materialisation of Judaisin, making of 
its Allali a God at once terrible and jmlnigent, for 
ho lias only muiderona rage for those who do nob 
liasten on in tlio footsteps of his pretended prophet 
to the brutal conquest of the world, while at the 
Fame time ho is full of iudulgonco to a life of son- 
Buality, which after being largely satisfied on earth 
o^pcots its final gratification in a sensual paradise. 
To recanq^iier the millions of men held within the 

e of tneao two groat religions, find tliose who 
g to foticliistio idolatiw, wliicli is a auiwival 
of prehistoric humanity, Christianity has spared 
no ellort, niid has never rafiwccl to pour out the 
hlood of its martyrs. Therefore, every thing brings 
\\n back to the ncceflsiby for a struggle without 
cessation, both near and lar oil, against the powers 
of evil wliioli eveiywlieve wage war against it. 

If the dust or the battle sometimes costs a 
shadow over the true character of Christianity, it 
none the less remains vigorous and living as it was 
eighteen centuries ago> We recognise it, even nudor 
forms the least favourable, by tlio intensity of its 
religious life, by its love of God and of Christ 
iiisepaiablo from its love for man, who would polish 
ivitliout it. Its career of conq^uest, far from being 
diminished, lias increased largely during the last 
ceutuiy thraugh tlie magiiificcut dovelopnieiifc of 
Us missions abroad and at home. Its charity never 
ceases to multiply irorks of benovoJenca and of 
relief. Tlio eye or faith iliscerns across tlie great 
and tromomloiis stnigglo whicli sums up the wliole 
of Imnian history, a combatant greater than the 
gmatest and Jiofiest of Christian sohlioi^s—that 
(livino hero of whom Luther says in his immortal 
hymn, that ho fights for ns and with us. It is for 
this reason that we say at the conclusion, cus at the 
coninioncoment; Cfmtianitij is Jcsiis Christ. 

For a list of works on ChrLtianity, Cliristinn Dogma, 
and OJmrolJ History, seo the arbiole Ouubch HmoJiV 
and the bibliography appended, 

Clirlstinu Kiio^vlcdge, Sociei v fob Pbo- 
MOTINU (often referred to ns the S.P.C,K,), one 
of the great rel^ioug asaooiationg connected with 
the Church of England, and the oldest of them 
all, It was founded in 1008, although it did not 
receive its, present name bill 1701; and had for 
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its objects: ‘(1) To promote and encourage the 
erection of charity schools in nil parts of England 
and AVales; (2) to dispome, both at home and 
abroad, liihlcs and tracts of rsligion; and, in 
general, to advance the honour of God, and tlio 
good of mankind, hy promoting Cliristiaii know¬ 
ledge both nt liome and in other parts of the 
world by the best methods that slioiild oiler.’ 
These objects it has never ceased to piimnc, chiefly 
directing its clfoi fca to tlio Brltisli dominions j par¬ 
taking at once of ^ the natnrQ of an educational 
association, a inisgionaiy society, a Bible society, 
a religious tract society, and an emigrants' 
Spiritual aid society; and notwitlisfcandiiig the 
operations of other great societies in these scs'eml 
departments of Christian boiievolence, its revenue 
amomitfs to about £40,000 a year. The bookselling 
business in 1886-^87 slipwed total sales of £78,730; 
the works published being in very various depart- 
meiita of literature, and including several admirable 
series on Early Britain, Diocesan Histories, Ancient 
Histoiy from the Momtrneiits, Early Chroiucleis, 
(S:c, The Protestant missioiiavies who laboured in 
the south of India in tho^ ISth centuiy weie sup¬ 
ported chiefly by this society, and it is now fully 
engaged in supplying to the mission-field through¬ 
out tlie world needful religious literature in the 
vernacular. Besides ti-anslations of the Bible and 
Prayer-book into iiuiiiermia laiigimgcs, it proi'ides 
for pioneer inmoiiaries, grammars, dictionnrioa, 
rending-hooks, <Src., to instruct them in tlio languages 
wdiich they will have to use,—A Scottish ,Socicty 
for ProjiCigciting (Jliristian Knowledge, incorporated 
lu 1709, has an animal expenditure of £5(X)0, mainly 
devoted to tlic maintonanco of schools in the 
Higldiuuls ami Islands. 

Christian NuniCt Seo Name, 

Cliristiniisniul ranks as tiie fourlli city in 
Norway, ia situated near to its soiitliernmoat cx- 
tremty, atul hiiih on itsamly piain at the mouth 
of tlio Ottoraa. Pop. (1886) 12,749. It ia a 
garrisoned town, wne knit by CJiiistiajj IV. in 
1041, and has boon the capital of its province or 
atiffc since 1084. It has several dockyards, ami a 
good harbour much ustri for refuge. The steam- 
packets from Lomlon, HuU^ Hamburff, &o. to 
Chiistiauia and tlic north naually call Iieve. At 
the mouth of the liarbour is tJie beautiful island of 
Oddorii, laid out with i)uhlic gardens and pro- 
luenadcft. CluiHtiansand has a considerable trade 
in timber, pitch, stockfiuh (salted cod), fish-oil for 
curriers, salmon, niackciel, and lobs tern, the latter 
ehiclly for the London market. About thirty lobster 
smacks are regnlarly employed between Cluistinii- 
sand and Billiiigsgato (luring the season. Many 
tliousaiidB of "Nriiitc ptarmigans caught in the 
iieigliliouring districts of Iris ter and Mandrils are 
shipped annually from Chriatiansand to England. 
SliijniiiiUliiig ia a considerable industry. Uiiria- 
tiftiisaiul has a cathedral and gmiiunar-Bcliool, and 
is the residence of a bisiiop ami iiigli-bailiff and of a 
British vice-consul. The streets are wide, straight, 
and regular; the houses ar^ bnilt of wood and 
cletnched, presenting altogether a remarkably colo¬ 
nial appearance. Tlie inhabitants are noted for 
their stature, said to average six feet. 

Christiaiisfold, a settlomonb of Moravian 
brothers in Hortlujrn 81cs\Yick, was founded in 
1772, and lina 700 iuhabifcantg. 

Cliristlnns of St Jolin, Sqq Zabism. 
Clirlstiniis of St Thomas* See Thomas. 

Cluistiniistndi the capital of a Swedish pro- 
viuco of the same namQ, on tlie Holge, 14 miles fioiu 
the Baltic, and 351 SS\Y. of Stockholm by vail. 
Formerly it was strongly fortified. It po^esscB 
an amenal, a school, a niagnincenfc clmrcli, and a 
senate-house, Pop. (1881) 9328, " - 
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€lirlStijinsta<U 9 the chief to^vn <jf the'Daiiifili 
hland ef St Croix ((i.v.)> in West Jiulies, on 
thenoirth shoTG. 5500. 

Cliristinnsiiiicl (63“ 10' N", lafc., V 60“ E. 
Inug.l, snmetiiuefi confounded witli Clinsfciansand 
though 350 iiiilea /urlliei' iiovtli, is el Norwegian 
cocHfc-town (pop. 7000), huilfe on three 'Nvooded 
islands, Kirkclantbo, Inianilsh, aiu\ NovdlandsB, 
Tlio tnain tlini'oiiLdif»are being the BCa-cliannels be¬ 
tween these islands gives it a curiously pictuieaq^iie 
character, wliich is lieighteiied l)y the irregulni ity 
of gi’oiintl on which the wooden Jioiises are Iniilt, 
Rcaieely any two l>eing on tl\c same level. It haa 
a consfilcrablc trade with Spain ami Italy in salt- 
fisli, anti is a calUng-place for the omnilnis pfissenffer 
Blcamcrs wliicli now ply so inimeroiisly on 0ia 
Nonvegian coast. The chief public buildings are 
the gianiinajr-acUoQl and cu&tom-hott8e4 

Olivi-Stllin, q[ueen of rSpain. See IVlAlUA 

CnRisnx.v, 

Christinas queen of Sweden, only cliihl of fclie 
^cafc Gustavus Adolphus, was born 17th Dcceni' 
her 162b, and succeeaed her father in 1632, when 
only six ymrs old. Distinguished equally by 
beauty ftiul the possession of a lively imagination, 
a good nieiiiorv, and uncommon intelligence, slic 
lecelved a man's rfithor than a woman’s education, 
and to this may partly be attnbuted the many 
eccentricities of Itei* life. During her minority 
tile kingdom was governed by tne five highest 
oiHcers of state, the principal being Chancellor 
Oxciiaticm. In 1644 she assumed tlio reins of 
nowar, and in 1650 waa crowned with tUo title of 
fdt^g, She had previously declared her cousin, 
Charles Gustavus, her successor. For four years 
thoioaftcr she ruled the kingdoin with vigour, aud 
was rcmai’kahle for her patronage of learner I men, 
Biioh as Crmtius, Salmosiua, and Descartes, In 
16o4, howev’cr, at the age of twenty-eight, weary 
of the peraonal restraint which royalty imposed on 
bet, she abdicated in favour of her eous-in, reserv¬ 
ing to hei-self suificient revenues, eiitivo independ¬ 
ence, and flu promo nutliorily over her suite and 
household, jjenving Sweden, «iio prooeedeil to 
BriisscLs, where .'(he eiiibrace<l the Iloman OatJiolic 
I'eligion, She next went to Itoiuo, which she 
entered on horeebaclc, in the costume of an 
Amazon, witli great pomp. Confirmed by Pope 
Alexander YIT., she ailoiited the surname of Alea- 
eandra. She ne.xfc visited Paris; an<l there in 1657 
she caused Jicv grand eipierry, Monaldcseliiv ivho 
had enjoyed lier entire confidence, to be executed 
in her own Jiouflchold for treason. The death of 
the kiiv» in 1C60 caused her to hasten from Rome 
^ Sweden; but, failing in her attempt to be re¬ 
instated on the tlirone, she again left the country. 
In 1666 she aspired to the crown of Poland, but 
was unnoticed by the Poles. The remainder of 
hev life was s^peut at Home in artistic and scientific 
pursuits. Here fibe died April 19, 1689. 

fjliri.stii^on, Sir Kodeut, D.C.L.j physician 
' fljul toxicologist, son of the professor of Humanity 
ill the uriivemity of Edinburgh (1806'20), was born 
I at hklinbuTgh, July 18, 1797. After graduating in 
: 1819, he^ proceeded to London and Paris, aud 
in the French capital studied toxicology under 
I the celebrated Orfila. lie was in 1822 appointed 
' professor <jf .Medical Juii>jjriidencc in the uni- 
\witry of EdinburgU- aiul in 1832 was pro¬ 
mo ted to^ the oliair of Materia Medica, wliioli 
lie occupied till 1877, when he retiree]. Ho 
I became famous as a medical writer, and risked 
I Ills life iiioie than once in his expciiuients with 
poififons on hh? own sy.steni. lie was appointed 
I physician-ill-ordinary to the Queen in 1848; iwe- 
sidenfcof tlic Edinburgh Hnyal Society (1 SOS-73); 
and created a bavonct in 1871} and waa hoiuiuTed 
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with a banquet and the degree of LL.D, in 187^ on 
the completion of his fiftieth year os n nrofcrssor. 
During a vigorous old age ho could walk, run, or 
climb iiinuiitains better tlian any of liis contem¬ 
poraries. Ho died 23d Jamiary 1882. Besides con- 
bribiiting papers on various subjects to medical 
journals, Clirisfclson WTote a Ircutiso on P(}iso)\s 
(1829), recognised as a standard work on the sub¬ 
ject; hiogmphlval Sketch of Edward Vuvnery il/. D. 
(IS37); a treatise On Gmmdctr Degeneration of the 
Kidneys (1839); ami The Dispensatoryy Ct Co»n)i€]i- 
tare on the Phannacopon'as of Great Jiritain{lB‘^^)^ 
See his LifCy edited by bis sons (1885-86). 

CHrlS till SIS; the day on wliicJi the nativity of 
the Saviour i.s observed. Tlio institution of tliis 
fe.stival Is attributed by the spurious Decretals to 
Telesidioi'iis, who nourished in the rcigu of Aiiton- 
imifl Pius (138-161 A.D,), but the first certain 
traces of it are found about the time of tlie Emperor 
Coniniodiis (180-192 A.D.). In the reign of Dio- 
clctiau (284-305 A.n.), while that vuler ^Y^la keen¬ 
ing court at Nicomedia, lie learned that a iiiultltudo 
of Christians were assembled in the city to cele¬ 
brate the birthday of Jesus, and having ordered 
the church 11001*8 to be closed, he set lire to tlio 
building, ami all the wovsUlpuevs perished in the 
fiaines. It does nob appear, however, that there 
wns any turiforinity in tlie period of observing tlie 
nativity among the early churches; some lield the 
festival in the luontb of May or April, othci-s in 
January, conjointly with tlicfcEWt of tlio Epiphany. 
It is nevci thcle.ss almost certain that the SJSth of 
December camot be the nativity of tbo Saviour, 
for it is then the height of the rainy season^ in 
Judiva, and shepherds could hardly be watcJiing 
their Hocks by night in the plains, 

Christmas not only hecamc the paient of many 
latoi- festivals, sucll as tlioso of the Virgin, but 
especially from the 5th to the 8tli cenUwy, gati\eycd 
round it, as it W'cre, several other festival.s, partly 
old and partly new, so that wliat may be termed a 
Christ mm Cijck sprang up, \vliieh surpassed all 
oilier groiip.s of Christian liolidityH in the manifold 
vLchneas of its festal usages, aud furthered, move 
than any other, the cnuijuetion of the orderly and 
sj-atematic dijsjfcribution of dlurch festivals over tho 
whole year. Nob casually or ariutrarilv was tho 
festival of the Nativity celebrated on tlie 25t!i of 
December. Ono of the principal caiisGS that co- 
I operated in fi.xing thin period wfia tliat aiinost all 
the heathen nations regarded tlie winter solstice as 
the tnvmug-point of tho yeav—tlie beginning of tho 
renewed life and activity of the powers of nature, 
ami of the goil8, who were originally merely the 
symbolical personifications of these. In more 
nortlierlv countries this fact must have made itself 
neculiavly palpabl<i—^liencc the CcUs ami Gevma^w, 
from the olde.'it times, oolebratal the beaaou witli 
tlio gimtest festivities. At tlie udntor solstice llie 
Norsemen held their great Yulc-feast (see Yule) in 
comiiieni oration of tlie fiery sun-wheel; and ho- 
lievcd that during tho twelve uif^lits from the 25tli 
December to the Gfcli Jauimry they could trace the 
peiTional movements and interferences 011 earth of 
their great deities, Qdin, Bcrchta, &c. Iilany of 
the beliefs and images of the uhl Germans, and 
also of tho Homans,'relating to tliis period, passed 
over from lieablieiiiam to (Jhristianity, and liave 
partly survived to the present day. But the oliiircli 
also feought to combiifc and banisn—and it was to a 
barge extent successful—the deep-rooted heathen 
feeling by adding, for tho piuification of the 
lieatliCTi cnstoins and feasts which it retained, its 
grandly devised liturgy, hesidcs dramatic represen- 
fcatious of the livtU of Ghviftt, wvd the first events 
of his life. Ilonce sprang the so-called * Manger- 
songs,’ and a multitude of Christmas carols (see 
CAiiuLS), oa well as Christmas dramas, which at 
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■certain times and ijiacea tlogeiieuiteil into fm'ccn 
or Pools’ l^easts (q.v,), and fclic cufifco])! of rccipi'Doal 
preGantSj auil of special Chvisfciiuu«^ nicats and (fishes, 
such as Clwislmas wihef?, dmnpliiiya, Szc. The 
favourite di'ih ^vos a hoar’s head. The custom of 
decorating churches at Christinas, especially vifcli 
JI oily and ivy, is a ycry ancient one. Of late it has 
hecoiuc usual for fricinlfl to fonvavd to one another, 
hy post, gaily illuimuated Ohristiiins cards (q.v.), 
healing ChiristmaH greeting^i. The Christmas tree 
'would seem to be traceable to the Uoinaii satumalia, 
anti was not improbably drst imported into Germany 
Avilli the conqiicvhig legions of Drusna. ^ It is notc- 
'wortiiy that ‘ the Christinas tree’ u'ith its pendent 
toys and mmmikins is distinctly porfci’ayed by 
Virgil [G^or. ii. 389] i ‘0^ci7/(i cx (tUa itHS^jemiUHt 
o)wllia piniif * The Clinstmas iiumhers of iiiagaijmes 
a.ro often at great cost rendered specially attme- 
bivoj they am now issued na eany as October, 
The Panfconiime (q,v.) has a special conncctiioii 
'With Christmas-tide. The visits of 'Santa Claus*’ 
bearing gifts, in Eugland and Amoriert. lefeiTcd 
to Clvviabmaa, helonga properly to Becembei 6, the 
day of St Nicholas (C|,v.). The French Noel is 
derived from the Ijatin natalis ^birllulay,' 

Wosidiigton Irving’s tiicctdi Booh gives a charming 
picture of an old Englisli Clnisbinas, 

Ill the Fonmn Catholic Oliiu'cli three masses arc 
performed at Chriutmas—^oiio at mulnight, one at 
daybreak, anti one in the mornuig. Tlie day in 
also eclebi’rafced by iho AnglO'Catholic Church- 
special psaliiia are sungi a Bpccial preface is made 
in the Coiuiuunioii jService* and the Athanosiau 
Creed is said or snug. The Greek Church, the 
Liitlioran Church* and most communions save the 
Presbyterian, likewise obaorvo Christmas i while 
fciirouglioiit England and many parts of the United 
States it i3 kept as a social hoJiday» on which there 
is a complete cessation from all business, lint 
wibliiii the last hundred yeara the Christmas fea- 
tiviGies* which at one time lasted with more or less 
brillian<\\’' till Caudlenins> and with gi’cat Biiirit till 
Twolffch-day, have fallen off. See CTiambci's’a Booh 

Christmas Box, n small money’gift to persons 
in an iriferior condition on the day after Chnatmos, 
wlucli is lioiico popularly called Boxing’dap. The 
tenii, and also the custom, are CBaentially English, 
thoiigdi llic making of presents at this season and 
at the New Year is of great antiquity, A number 
of interesting particulam coucernmg the Christmas 
bojc will Ijg found in Brand’s Popular Antiquities 
and in Noic^ ami Queries, Within the memory of 
middle-aged pereons, the practice of giving Christ¬ 
mas boxes had become such a serious Boc^ial nnisemce 
that tiadcsmcn stuck up notices in their windows 
that no ChristniJOi boxes w’ouhl be given ; and at 
the same time the public authorities isaned reiiuui- 
strances to the same etrect. At Christmas 1836 
the Secretary of' State for Foreign AlMvs^ issued_ a 
circular to the difl'erciit embassies, retiuesting a (lis* 
continuance of the customary gifts to the messengers 
of tlie Foreign Department and other government 
servants. Since tins period the practice, has greatly 
decreased, doubtless to thciniproveiiient of the self- 
respect of the parties izitei^ted, 

UluTstUlOS Cards# now sold and distributed 
ill millions during the festive season, in their yaiious 
forms* are familiar to every one. Tlie invention has 
been ascribed by some to tlio late Sir Henry Cole; 
by 0 tilers, the credit of diisigning tho ih-et Christ- 
maft card in J84fi is given to J, G Hoi'sley* E.A. 
Inimeiiao progress lias been mado in beauty and 
artistic eltect since the time whoa the popular 
eniblonis were more or Joae conllned to Old Fatlicr 
Christmas* images of /lowers, the robin*redbreast* 
or the dove. The prke competitions for designs 
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have also done not a little in sthmilatiiig the art. 
Their production is begun often more tlian a year 
in advance; and the system of sending OlnLstmas 
cards, Oi? also New-year’s, Easter, and bii’tlulay 
cards* has created a new trade* and a new field for 
artists, engravers, litliogi’aplici-s, aiid iivintera. The 
quantity of Clirisbmas cards piu^hig tli rough the 
post-oflico leads bo congestion for a few days in 
ordinary deliveries, 

Olivlstiiias Carols* ^gq Carols. 

Oiirls^Dlc^.S rslaild* i« file Pucifia, is in P57' 
N. lat., and 157’ 27' IV. long., with some guano 
deposits, and is a British possession. Another 
Clmstmns Island, annexed to Britain in 188S* lias 
about 250 niilcs ftlV. of Java (IP S. * 105 ® 30' E.), is 
0 niiles long by 4 broad, and is compoaed of coral 
masses piled up on a volcanic sulistvatum, part of 
it covered wdtli luxuriant vejjctatioUr There is a 
til ini Christinas Island in the Bras d’Or, Cape 
Breton. 

€]irtst]li4is Bose, See HKLiacnouE, 

Oll'istophc, HU]!?in, king of Hayti, was born 
a slave on tlie island of Grenada* October 6, 1767, 
Coming to Hayti, he joined the black iiisiirgeuts 
against the French in 1790, ami, from Jiis gigantic 
stature* energy, and courage, soon becaiiio a leaclcL' 
among them. By Toufisainfc Lonvertme lio w'as 
appointed biigndier-feneml. In 1802 be gallantly 
defended Cape Hayti against the Froueb. He and 
Pdfciori secured the oyerthnow' of the riiort-lived 
governiucnfc of Dessalines in 1806; aiul in 1S07 he 
was appointed president of Hayth Civil war coin- 
mencod betiveon )iim and Potion; but in 3811 
Clirislophc wa.s proclauiied hin^ of Hayti, by the 
name of Henri 1., and ruled With vigour and not 
w'ithoub success. But his avarice ami emelty led to 
ail iiisiuTGcbion j and deserted by bis bodyguard and 
all Ilia nobles, ho shot Uhnaelf, October 8* 182Q. 

I Ho left a code of laws which ho called the * Code 
Hciiri,^ ill imitation of the Code Napoldon. Sec 
H4yTJ. 

Uliristoplicr, Himn. See Banisueiiuv, 

OliHstophcr ffmm Gr. ChrislopMros^ * CJirlst- 
booicr’), a saint of tlio lionmn Catholic and 
Greek Churches. According to tho oldest form of 
the legend, lie la said to have lived Iri Syria, and 
su/rered mariA^rdom under the Eniporor Decius 
(24t>-2oI). He is said to have been 12 feet Idgli, 
and of prodigious strength, In the pride of ids 
streiiglh he would serve only the iniglUicst upon 
cavtli. After being some time in the service of a 
king, ft«d seeing his niasterVf dread of fcJio devil* 
lie gave himself to be tho (1 evil’s servant. One 
day, however, he wv the devil ti’cmbli^g before an 
image of Christ* and lie resolved tlnjDcefortJi to 
serve Christ only. For his penance ho undertook 
to cany pilgrims across a broad mibridgcd stream. 
One day Christ came to him in the form of a chijd 
to bo carried over, but tlio burden gie\v , ever 
heavier ami heavier* until it was almost too much 
for him to reach the farther sliom. 'Marvel not, 
Christopher,^ said the child* 'for with me thou 
hast bovno the sins of all the W'orld.' la painting 
and aculpture the saint is usually repi-esciitecl wibii 
the infant Cluist upon las shoo Wei’s, leaning on a 
great Stan; and straining every ncive to svipport Ida 
weight (see tlie Monograph by Siaemus, Hanover, 
1868). The various Jegends of St CJiristoidier are 
found in a conii( 3 cted form in the Legenda Aiirea 
(Isted, Nilriiberg, 1478; new cd. by Gnpsse, Leip. 
1850) of Jacobus do Voragine, }vbo died in 1292., 
The Greek Clmrch celebrates iii^ festival on tho 
9th of May* the Boinan Catliolic on blie SStli of 
J^dy. , . 

Olivist’s Hospltnl, Ne^vgate Street, London* 
was founded on the site of the Gvoyfriarp’ ^lonaa- 
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by Kclwanl YI., June 26, 1653, as a hospital 
for orplio-as, lb is usually called t]ie 'Elue Coat 
ScIioqI,’ on accounb of tlio dress >voi‘ri by the boys. 
Tills consisted of a line ^YOollen gown ov* coat ^Y\fell 
a narrow red-leather girdle iouimI tlio waist, knee- 
brcechc-s, yellow potticoat and stioclcin^s, a clergy- 
man's lands at the ncc-k, and a snxall olue worsted 
cap. TJic cftj), lioiv’cv-er, was discontinued about 
thirty years ami the petticoat in 1865, Liit 
otUcTWise the dress remains luialtored. Such, with 
alight vanationa, Jms been the coatuinc of tlio boys 
since the foundation of the achool in the reign of 
Eflwftrd VI,; the pomiatency in it through succes¬ 
sive generations alfording a curious instance of the 
unchangE^ablene^i^ in some of the English usages. 
Children are mliuitbcd between eight and ton years 
of age, and discharged between 6fteen and sixteen, 
acconling to tlmir school \x>Bit\on, excepting the 
^Grrocians’ [i.e. the highest class of scholars in the 
hospital],^ or whom five aro sent annually on various 
scliolataliips to the universities of Oxford and Cniu- 
bridge. Altogether, about 1100 hoys and 90 girls 
arc now upon the foundation. Tiie right of pre- 
sentalion is ve.sfced in the povernois, Tlieae are the 
lord mayor of London, tTio aldermen, and twelve 
common conn oilmen, wiio axe e£c•q^c^o govovnoxs, 
Besides these, all noblemen and gentlemen wlif) 
benefit the hospital to the extent of £500 axe 
goveniovs, or * donation ’ governors. Of these theio 
are at jjresenfc 2GL Tiie governors aro the patrons 
of several churches, chiedy in Surrey and Eissex. 
In 1887 the net available income for the purposes 
of tli 0 hoapitah and for exhibitions and apprentice 
fees, was about £58,iMX)i wholly from legacies and 
benefactions snbsoquont to the foundation. In 
addition the governoia ailniinistcr large pension 
chanties, including the Rov. "W. Hethenngton’fl 
Charity to the Aged Blind, wliich is distributed in 
pensions of £10 a year to upwards of 700 blind 
yetscus over fiixty-uaa yeavn of age, vealdeut aud 
bom ill England. King Charles II. enriched it by 
£7000, with an additional annuity of £370,10s. for 
the puri.) 0 SQ of educating yearly tea bovs fox the 
aca-sciTice. Most of the Duildiiig perished in the 
Croat Tiro of ]66Sj but, througn the generosity 
of tlio corporation of London and of wealthy 
liingli&lmicn, it was soon rebuilt, imder the snper- 
liitftudeuce of Kir Chi-istophev In tlie couvee 

of time the new hospital fell into decay, and in 
182o a third stnictiira was erected by Mr Shaw. 
The great ball of the hospital in a magnificent room, 
second only to that of Vestiiunstor. Clinsb’a 
hospital is essentially a clastdeal institution, Latin 
anil Oroek being the basis of edncation; but, to 
satisfy the wants arising from the changed condi¬ 
tion of Bociety, the modern languages, drawing, 
science. See. are al.HO taught. In 1863 thegovomom 
built a preparatory school at Hertford, where fclie 
children are trained till they are advanced enough 
to be transferred to tho London school. The f/irlut 
however, remain hero until their discharge. It can 
receive about 450 of both sexes. Many eniiuent 
persons Imve been educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
such as Camden, KtilUngllcwt, Oolendge, and Lamb j 
more recently. Sir Louis Cavagnari, Sir Henry 
Siirauer Maim, and others. In 1885 a ficlieme 
of lefovttt in the adiuiiUJAtrfttiou of the hospital 
M'AS issued, and received tlio .sunctioii of the 
Education Department. According to this Hchoiiio 
the hospilal is to ho traimferred to the conn try, the 
board reconstructed, and a very much larger'jinni- 
her of girls admitted to the privileges now maiiilv 
JHOnonolised by bry.s. TJjo boys' boaivling-sch/nd 
wwild have 700 pnnilH, the day-.schnol 600; wliilc 
a girl*i’ boarding-school would accommodate 500, 
and their day-Fcliool 400. See A?i7mis of (JhrisVs 
llmpihtl, liy Cl ' Blue' (neiv od. 1877 ). 

€lirist*s Tlioriii See Jujl'ue, Paliuuus. 


€iil'011Ultlc, in ^fusic (from the name of oue 
of tho Greek totrachnnls or scales), is applied to 
notea in a melodic progression which arc raised or 
lowered by CLccidcutals, without changing the key 
of tlio passage, and also to chorda in Avhioh such 
notes occur. Tho cliromalh scaU is one proceeding 
by semitones alone, Much irregularity prevails in 
the method of writing sucli progressions. T|io 
most strictly correct practice is to write only such 
chromatic notes as could occur in chords belonging 
to tho key in which the passage is writton. 

€lirO]liatlc« in Optica, is that part of Die 
science which deals with tlio colours of light and 
of hodiea. See ACHROMATISM, Colouh. 

€liroiimt6phore$ are pigjnenfc Cells [q.v.), 
containing pigment granules of vavious colours, 
wliich enable animnls such as chamioleons and 
cuttJe-AHhes to change colour rapidly. 

Clivoiil.ntyiie ifl a photographic picture in 
which the paper employed has been aoiisibized by 
sonic of tho salts of chronihnn. 

Clirojiliiim (sym- Or, atom, wciglit, 62-5) h a 
metal, so called {chroma^ ‘colour’] from the many- 
coloured compounds it producer It was discovered 
by Vauquelin in 1797| in the chromate of lead, 
PbCrOi, one of its rarer ores. As chrome iron 
ore, FeOCrjjOn, it is extensively distributed in 
America, Sweden, Hungary, &e. 

Tlie metal lias been obtained in several modi6' 
cations, one of which is bo refractory as to be 
infusible at a tompevature suHicient to volatilise 
platinum, wliile it may be lieatod to redness untli^ 
out oxidation, and racists the action of most acids. 

I Another variety is a powder which burns brilliantly 
when heated m air, and is roadily dissolved by 
acids, Tlio metal itself has not been employed in 
the arts, but many of tlio cliromatos are imicli used 
ill painting and colomiug. Ciiromiiun foinjs four 
with oxygeu, ^vf whkh tlw ehkf 
chioiiiie oxide, and cliroinic acid, CrO- 

Chmnic oxide (chrome green) possesses a bright- 
green colour, and is the c^ouring ingietUent in tlie 
emerald. Owing to its indestructibility by beat, 
it is used in porcelain-painting j while, being non- 
poisonous, it is now introduced as a .substitute for 
the dangei'ons ai-sonical gi’een pigments wiiich were 
formerly universally employed in the manufaebure 
of wall*paper.s. 

Chiomic acid or anhydride, CiO™, ioiina dark- 
red cTvatala, ceutaiuiug no water. When afcYongly 
heated it hccoin^ incandescent, and is convorted 
into clirOinic oxide. It forms scvoial clasaes of 
salts: the Chromates^ such as clwomato of lead, 
PbCr 04 ; the Bich'&jnates, of which bichromate of 
potash, KyCr^Oy, or KoO^CrOa, example ,* and 
the trichromates ami lotrachromates, wdiicli are 
unimportant. 

Ohromtt& of lead, BbCrO^, is well known to 
artists aa ‘cliix)mo yellow\* It is readily prepared 
by mixing a solution of acetate of lead w ith one 
of chwniate of potash. l,VIien boiled witii limo, 
Its brighfc-yellow colour disappears, and a scarlet 
basic chromate in obtained, wbicli is used in tho 
dyeing of calico. 

Htc/iromate of Potash, K^Ci'A. prepared from 
chrome ironstone, by calcination with chalk and 
carbonfite^ of potash, and subsequent treatment 
with nitric aeitl. Jt forms largo red ciystals, and 
has many uaefi in tiio avte. Whou add oil to a sohi- 
tion of gelatine anti allowed to dry, it is found that 
o-n exposure to liglifc tho gelatin becomes insoluble, 
and a process based on this property has been used 
to some extent in jiliotograpliy, Afl an oxidising 
ftgent in galvanic battGi-ies it is very effective, 
while niixed with sulphuric acid it [a used in the 
bleaching of oils, 

OliToimc acid and its 8alt.s ai'e all moie or less 
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poison oils, owing to fclioir eoimsiro and oxidising 
action on organic tissues. 

Giimm Steel containing a small and vamblc 
percentage of chromium, is liigldy valued in America 
tor its toughness and stienglh. 

€hrom 0-11 tilograplh See LrnioanAPHv. 
€liroiiiosphci*c. See Sun. 

Chronicle (Gr. eftronos, ‘Unie’i denotes a 
Jjistory in wiiicli ovenbs are treated in the order of 
time. A chronicle is iindemtood to difler from 
annalfi in being more connected and full, the latter 
merely rocorcling individual occurrences under tlie 
aucoossive years or otlior dates. Moat of our older 
histories 'were called chronicles, such os the Saxon 
Chronich, Holinslmil’s Chronicky Baker's C*hronide. 
The namo is also given to two historical hooka of 
the Old Testament, and is not infrequently in 
modern clays adopted by a newspaper, as the Norn' 
i}if] Chvomde, 

Oliroiiicles, Thk Fiust and Skcond Books 
OP THiSy an J7i,storical work standing in tJio third 
part of the Hebrew canon, and recapitulating the 
history of 2d Samuel and the Books of Kings, with 
many omissions, and many additions, genealogical 
and otlier. The Hebrew name means ‘events of 
the days;' theSeptuaginb entitles it Parahtpomeim 
(‘ things passed over*); Eusebius called it a ‘ C/ironi' 
C071 of the wliolo divine litstory ’—w'hence its present 
namo, First and Second Chronicles are one hook, 
of which Ezra and Nehoniiali are continuations. 
The lost tlirco verses of 2d Chronicles are the first 
fchreo of Ezra, only the last rei'se of^ CbrojiicJe.s 
ends in the middle of a senlenco, which is com¬ 
pleted in Ezra, i. 3, In contrast to the older 
histories, wliich were written from the prophetic 
standpoint, Chronicles shows a strongly Levitical 
tendency. Moat modern scholars hold its date to 
ho about 330 n.c, or later, at the beginning of 
the Greek aupromacy in Asia, Tlio moat ueefnl 
commentaries are by Bortbeau (2d ed. ]87i?) and 
ICeil (1870). See Bible. 

€hrOiiOgraiii, or CnjiONOGiiAPii(Gi‘. rhronosy 
* fffmfima, ‘ a Jotter,’ ovffmj?/iOy inite’), a 

whimsical do vice of the later Romans, resuscitated 
dining tlio Renaissance poriod, by wliicli a date is 
given by selecting certain lottcm amongst those 
wliicli form an inscription, and printing them 
larger than the obliej's. TIio principle will be 
understood from the following example, inado from 
the name of George Villiers, First Duke of Bucking- 
luim ■. 

GEOndlVs DVX BVCKlNDAhlT-1’:, 

The date MDCXVyyill (1823) is that of the year 
in wliich the Duke w'as murdoretl by Felton at 
Portsmouth. Another well-known example con¬ 
voys the date in the insciiption upon a medal struck 
by Gustav us Adolphus in 1032; 

CimlSTVs DVX; isnao trIVMpiiY.s. 

See Hilton's C/ironof/yams {\S^2). 

ClirOiiOgrapli (‘ time-marker ’ or ‘ recorder *), 
an instrument to note, within a certain fraction of a 
second, the instant when a particular event occiU'S. 
Q'lie most recent are electrical, now indispenaahlc 
to RRfcronoriiQrs, elnas the Imnsifc of a star can, by 
touclnng a stud, bo noted to within j^th of a 
second of time. TJic typical form of the chrono¬ 
graph is a cylinder whicli revolves oiico a Jiiimite, 
anti carries on its surface a sheet of paper divided 
all round into equal parts, indicating fractions of a 
second. If, for oxnmnlo, tlie cylintler is 30 inches 
round, it is evident tliat very minute subdivisions 
of time CIO attainable, 

A valuable application of the chionogiaph is for 
clcbenuiiiing the longitude—o.g. in trigonometrical 
siEireya. Tiiiis two obsorroi^s note aimwltaneousJy 
the transit of a star, sav at Yienna and Paris (and 
119 

that without any refereiico to right ascenrion or 
declination), anil having telegraph as well as 
chronograph, determine veiy easily tlie din'erencp 
of time with an accuracy never dreamt of formerly. 

Peasants ehronograph, hy a lover movement, 
measures intervale of time down to tenths of a 
second for use at liorse-rncca, &c. By a special con- 
trivancG the seconds hand on a horizontal dial carries 
Ink, and marks the plate beneath at the instant 
when a string is pulled. Another mode of recording 
tlic exact instant of start or ftnisli is by Jmving a 
paper travel under a poiicil, so that when the latter 
is pressed a mark is made on or near one of the 
cross lines showing tenths or twelfths of a second. 

Other forms or the cliroiiogra])h are used for 
detormining the velocity of projectiles. The most 
general mTnugcnienb consists in causing the bullet 
to pass through a series of screens; tlie rupturo of 
cacli screen breaks for a moment the continuity of an 
electi'ic current, sots in action an electro-magnetic 
apparatus, and iiiakes a permanent mark or record. 

€Uroilol€gy( Gr., •'time-reckoning'), tlio science 
of time, eapecMuly in regard to (1) the occim'ence, 
rcciuTence, and succession of events, or (2) the 
duration of periods ami cycles. The immense array 
of facts with which chronology is occupied may he 
(lisfcrilni ted under two gmat heads—Alathematical 
or Astronomical Clirouology, and Teclmical or Polit¬ 
ical, Chronology. The fonucr deals with celcBtial 
idienomcna, their older and the laws of their occur¬ 
rence and duration, events outside of sphere 

or inlliiGiicc. Tlio latter branch deals with the 
whole iristory of our race upon this pfanot; and by 
the selection of certain fixed nointa in time called 
Epochsy refers to each of tliciii the succession 
of Bocial and political events occurring in the 
period innuediately following it, and. reckoned 
from it, which we tenn its Era, As soon os the 
eloinciits of mathematical chrono3o/p^ were iiiidGr- 
stood, political chronology had solid ground to 
build upon, and assume a Bystemalio form; then 
a science of hiatoiy became possible, A ‘year,’ 
for example, seems now’ an easy and natniaf unit 
of tiinc-meaaureuiciit; but for long ageu the only 
idea suggeated by the word >Yaa that of a vague, 
infcnngihle period. So Into even as 460 B.c. \yo hncl 
Herodotus expressing duration of time hy the 
plii'Ase ’three generations' ( = n century^) or ‘five 
generations;' and in all languages wo find ‘six 
summers' or ‘sixty winters' infitcacl of so many 
yearn. 

Ill the rudimentary stage of chronology, n nation 
referred its history to the lifetime of some central 
figure, such as tlio king, the tribal cliieftain, &c.; 
or which custom we actually iiad a survival in our 
.syatom of dating acts of imrlijimont p The prieatewi 
of Juno ai Argos ^Ya8 another instance; and in the 
Homan and Athenian republics, where the chief- 
magistrates were chosen unnually, an event M-as 
conYenlcutly said to Imve tvccuvretl ‘ when Plancua 
wflfl consul,' or ‘in the arelioiiHhip of Kallixenos,' 
Similar to the Roman ean&ul and tlie Athenian 
ardwn w’as tlio Asisyrim limn or ’eponym,' from 
whose name Babylonian and Assyiiau documents 
worn dated far more freqiienUv than from that of 
the reigning king, Suck a chrojjology, Jioirever, 
could ojdy he or use within narrow iimita hotlj 
of lime and place; and at all the great centres 
of civilisation we find that jis men’s Iriatorical 
views widened with Bie national giowth, they 
began to invent eras, some from nntional or 
poutical motives, others ecclesioBtical, and a few 
scientific. Progress in astronomy, sneb as we 
find in China and Babylonia at the dawn of 
liistory, was of notable service at this stage. To 
the Accadiana of the latter country indeed both 
ftstimiomicfll and political ehrouoJogy owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude. Tlie Oiinese, no doubt, bIiow a 
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time computation ^vliicli is appaventljr pieliiatoric, 
and tlieir recorded eclipse otservations prove a 
chronology of at least four thousaml seven mindied 
duiation > hut if they did adopt a year 
measurement equivalent to our Julian systcin 
soiiio 2000 D.C., it ia certain they have exerted no 
influence on European civilisation compared witli 
that of tlie Accamans of Babylonia, or ancient 
Chaldeans as they used to he named. Fairly 
accurate chronology in ancient Babylon bedns 
rvlth S argon L, king of Agade, 3800 B.a The 
earliest authentic date is timt inscribed on tlio 
foUTulation atone of the temple to the sun-god at 
Sippara by Naram Sin, son of Sargon, This was 
dug up by Nabonidiia, who began to reign over 
Babylon auoub 654 n.o,, and who says that Naram- 
Sin reigned 3200 ycal's before his time, tlins giving 
a total of 3764 years B.c, as the date of his build¬ 
ing of the temple. Thus by the year 4000 P.o. 
the nation bad attained to considerable advance 
in literature, science, and art, Jlncli of the 
greatness of Babylonia, foreniosb in cnlture for 
centimes, "was afterwards reflected in As&yiin, who 
inheiited her civilisation and learning, ns in a 
leaser degiee also did Israel. Berosus gives a 
list of dynoatiea of 120 saroi^ or 432,000 years 
before the Deluge, and of eight dynasties after it, 
and Ptolemy's canon in tlie Almagest gives the 
save nth dynasty in full from Nabonossar (747 n.c.) 
to HinSladanos (Assnr-bani-pal, 663-620). From 
about 2330 B.c. they used a regular c;ilendav, with 
& week of fieven days, and a year of twelve 
months, named after the zodiacal bj^s. Their 
year ivaa of three Imndrecl and sixty aavfl, which 
probably suggested that division of all circle»s 
into degiees which we have deiived from them. 
In nstiononiicnl chronology they hnil cycles of 
sixty years, six hnndred yearn, and the sar 
(= 360(5 years)—the factor sixty runiiing through 
nil their antlmietic* The gi'eab Babylonian work 
on astronomy and juatrology was the * Observations 
of Bel,’ coin piled at Accaif for Sorgon, and trans¬ 
lated into Grrcek by Berosiis. It was mostly a 
T^ovd of eebpRca of the am and mooo, coivjurtc- 
lions and phases of Venus and Mare, the time of 
the new year, the names of the zoiliacal signs and 
the divisions of the year. The famous Assyrian 
eponyra canon, discovered by Sii' Henry Bawlinson 
in 1863, fixes definitely for us the chronology of 
Assyria from 1330 B.c. to about 620 n.c. i but a 
fairly accurate Hat of kings can be maile out up 
to perhaps 1700 n.c. Tims continuing fcliafc early 
pre-ftenutic civilisation, the woto warliKe Assyrians 
furnish many dates of importance—e.g. 720 n.C,, 
Saigon conquered Arabia and Syria, levying con¬ 
tributions from Cyprus j 703 itc., Sennacherib con¬ 
quered Plimnicift and Egypt, carrying away two 
Imnclied thousand Jews; 681 ii.o., biiililiiig of the 
great palace at Nineveh, where afterwards, during 
the golden age of Lhe Assyriau empire, Tuled great 
A«^ur-bnni-pal (long called Sarclanapalus), the 
brilliant patron of art and letters. The discovery, 
in our time, of his national library almost cam- 
pensatea the literary world for the loss of that of 
Alexandria, Sea Babylonia, A.ssyiita. 

To the Chaldean tusIronoiuy we owe the Soros, o 
cycle of two hundred and twenty-tIuGe lunations, 
which is sUll of signal importance in calculating 
eclipses. To it nbo is due the era of Nabnuassjir, 
one of the most famous in the annals of chronology, 
biie basis of all the conipiitalions of Ptolemy, and 
frequently referred lo both hy hiatorical and 
tistronomical wiitera—c.g. in connection both with 
Alexander the Great iind Aristotle. From its 
epoch, 26th February 74? n.c., it uiaiutaiued iU 
ground till after the coiiiinencenient of tlie vulgar 
era. In the same century, singularlj’^ enough, 
occur the epochs of two other eras which, thougli 


of less note iu a.stiononiical chronology, are much 
Til ore familiar to historical read era—viz. the Greek 
era of the OlyinpifulB, reckoned fioin let July 776 
B.C., and the Uomon era of the Foundingof the City 
(A.U.C.) from 22d April 763 n.o. The public 
games at Olympia fovnied an essential part of 
the national life to a Greek; and thus wo find 
XenopJion refer an event to the year whon 
Eiibotas of Cyrene wmn tlio footrace, just as 
ill some parte of England a man will bo heard 
saying 'Ah! that was tlie year Friar Tuck won 
the Derby'' The Olympic Gaines wore of 
unknown antiquity, but the cfo. or fust Olympiad 
dates from the year when Cormbus was victor. 
Extending over a period of four years, the 
01 yiiipia(f(q.v.) \vas really a small cycle; tlnia the 
year 729 n.c. is expressed in Greek clironology 
the third year of tho twelfth Olympiad. The 
Latin epoch, the Founding of Rome, is not bo accur¬ 
ately known 03 tliat of the Greeks \ but Uie date 
assigned by Vano (703 n.c,) was accepted by 
Cicero and Pliny, and has been generally adopted 
by modern historians. Cato's date (751 3.C,) de¬ 
serves note, from its use both by Livy and 
Bionysius of HalicavnassiiR ; 750 was that of 
Polybius, ISfor must we forget that all Latin 
winters, and many Greeks also, dated an event by 
naming the Bomnn consuls of the year. Under 
the empire, in 312 A.D., Constantine introduced tlie 
cycle of fifteen yeai-s, called Indiction (q.v.), of 
wliioh, as an olncial inode of computation, there 
still remained some survival in France at the end 
of the 15th century. The old Roman ora, however, 
ns •well ns the Grecian, maintained some footing 
tiU after the birth of Christ; and the latter has 
even been traced to 440 i\,D. = 304th Olympiad, 

The Greeks had the honour of inventing the 
Metonic cycle (commencing 15th July 432 B.o.) o£ 
235 lunations =? 10 years, and also tho Calippic of 
76 years. Like the Chaldean savos, both of those 
cycles were used to predict new moons, eclipses, 
&c. 

Of the Hindu or Egvptian eras there is little that 
ivftecte the science of clwonelngy. The antiquity of 
the Indian e]>ic.s is a question purely literary; and 
the only epochs to record here are the descent of 
the Aryan.s on tho t^unjab about 2000 B,C. ; the 
Council of 643 b.d., wliich inaiignrateil the Buddhist 
eia, and that of 209 n.c., when Buddliism (q.v.) 
heeame the state religion. The Indian chronology 
hiis some affinity to the Chinese; and a singular 
rdinemenb in their mode of computing time was 
their use of the sidereal year—ic. reckoning by the 
return of a meridian to tho same star (ace Yeab). 
The Egyptians, on the contrary, though their year 
begtan wutli the rising of tlic star Ririua, called a 
year 305 days exactly, and were, therefore, compelled 
to use a cycle of 1461 years (= 4 x 366 + 1), a mo.st 
cumbrous adjustment, though simple. TJie week 
of seven days was from carlie.st time adopted by tho 
Brabiniiis in India, and the ancient Egyptians, os 
well as by tlie Accad eettlom of Biibyloiiia already 
referred to. 

Tlie Jewish chronology is unimportant except 
from its relation to religious iiiattei-fi, and scarcely 
affovds examples of any era, since socreti chveu- 
ology, as It is called, ia only partially based upon 
tbc Pen ta toil ell. Wliat knowlcilgc of as(;ronoiiii- 
cal chronology the Jews had was derived from 
the ancient Chaldeans through the Assyrians, and 
their Calendar was mainly Egyptian. ^riiBir year, 
like that of tlie ancient Greeks and modern Turks, 
consisted of twelve months of alteimately thirty and 
twenty-nine days (or twenty-nine and a half on an 
average—^i.e. a lunation), wrtli an intcYcalary month 
once in three ycare, and sometimes once iu two. 
One peculiarity of the Jewdsh calendar was that 
they divided their year into six seasons—soqd-time, 
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'winterj cold scasoji^ liarveati Biininier, and hot 
f«easnii—an airaTig;emenfc due proliahly to tlieir 
climatic aiuTOundings, Leaving^ circa 1320 

ji.o. (so Bunacn, followduf^ Kraboabncnos; ofclici’s 
give 1330), the dews showed some signs of national 
vigbni' in the 12th ceiituiy b,o. on the decay of 
the Egyptian eiiipii’G, mid tlieiv history reached a 
short ciiliniiiation in the reijjn of Solomon, AVlicn 
split into two Kill all Idngf loins they soon found 
that, albhongli n^sisted by Syria and their more 
civilised ncighlioiii’s the confeiWatitm of the Plioi- 
iiiciaii cities, they were of hub little avail against 
the niiglit of Assyria. By the siege of Samaria in 
721 ILU., and that of Jerusalem in 587 b,c., the 
little kingdoms of Jarael and Jiulah were succes¬ 
sively overthrown, and the Jewish nation finally 
sliatLorcd. Having no national chronology, the 
Jews who returneef to Palestine are found iiRiiig 
the Afacedoninn era, which dates from 311 B.a, 
the I'eign of Seloociis, ono of the sticcessoiYf of 
Alexander the Great. This they did in coinmoii 
with tlio Syrians and Greeks all roiiml the Leviiiit, 
and reckoned by it till the IStli confciiiy, as some 
jVrabiaiis are said still to do. At present the Jews, 
as also the Ei-eeniasons, profess to date their 
calendar from tlio ' Creation, 3760 years n.o. 

Sncrecl chronology, or that of Scripture* is an 
attempt to liavmoniso the succession of events 
recorded in the Old Testament, especially with 
refeinnco to the fienibtraditional or prenistorio 
period preceding the JSxodua. There are three 
accouiita—blie Jewish, the Samaritan, and the 
Greek Septiiaginb—and their discreiiancios, though 
refoi’iing to tlie same periods ana Bucccssioii of 
events, are hopelessly ^ irrcconcilahlG, Sacred 
chronology divides all time before the birth of 
Joans Ghristr into throe great periods (as in the 
following table); aud as to the first all the texts 
are at variance, while in the middle period the 
Septuaginfc agrees with the Samaritan, but both 
dirter from the Jewish reckoning by 650 years : 


FdrJQtl. 

jGwlph. 

Saniarll. 

ScpUia/t. 

Adnni toNoab . 

1060 

1S07 

2242 

Noali to Abmliam. 

202 

042 

942 

AbraliRiii to Jeans CliHst.. 

204^ 

2044 

2014 

Crcatloii to riicavnntloii. 

3002 

4203 

ms 


'riie throe authorities, therefore, entirely disagree 
os to the total period, To complicate the coufnsioii, 
all tlioHQ results nro given diflcreiitly by difterenb 
infcoipretem; and no Joss than over two biindred 
varying computations have been niado as to the 
date of tliQ eieabioii, ranging from 3483 yearn to 
G984, Tlie fainiliav date in English liooke was 
4004, following Ai'chbishop UsliePs reckoning. 
At last it became clear through science that 
man’s duty is to strive to interpret nature, and to 
shrink from afjsigning any limit to her works 
as to eitlior beginning or ending. The I^eiatonian 
chronology was an attempt (published posthu¬ 
mously be it rememhei'Gcl) to rectify some of the 
iliscvepancies in saoiod and profane history, by 
comhiiilii^' a critical exanunawoii of authors with 
0 ^trolloimcal calculations. For example, the 
famous date of the AvgonauCic expedition by 
an iiigciiioiia application of the precession of tho 
enuiiioxea, assigned by Newton to forty-three years 
after Llie doabh of Solomon, or 937 n.o, (Hales), 
a date utterly inadinisHihle. For the expciHtioii, 
if indeed it ever took place, miifib havo preceded 
I he «ieM ol Troy, wliicli is rweidbcd to 1184 
' Tlie Hefftrn (Hodiinli) or epoch of the Moslem era 
is dated Inidny, 16th July 022, the Now-year’s Day 
of the Arabian year, or, as othei^ say, from the 1C tin 
The Mohaiiiinedan year being fitrietly lunar—fj^oni 


the piimitivG reckoning by months instead of years 
—the calendar req[iiires sovenil adjustments from 
time to time by means of tables ananged according 
to cycles of tliirfcy years, of which nineteen havo 
3fi4 days and the otlipjs 355. Tlie principal festivals 
of the Moslems are the New'-year, the birth of tlic 
Prophet, the taking of Constantinople, and the 
Grand Bairani (q.v.). 

From these niiiior systenifi of chronology we at 
07jecpn5irt to that of oiir present ora, which, fchougli 
begun as it M’cre accidentally, unenforced by the 
autlioniy and comm and of emperors, Icings, or 
coiijiciis, ficeins destined soon to assort miivorf-ai 
predominance. The Christian era (or 'vulgar ora* 
as oifler writers telined it) Jms its epoch or point 
of departure determined by tiie Gregorian rule— 
viz. : *TJio yeai^i are dcnoininated as i/ecm ciinetU 
from tlio mid night between the 31st December and 
tho Isbof January imniediiitely Bubsefuieiit to tho 
bii-fch of CJinst, accoidin^ te the clitvjiiologlcal 
detonninabion of the event by Dionysius 
Now ns Dionysiiifl, the obfciu-e author of tliia 
du’onological sclieme, lived in the begiiinini^ of 
tlio 0th centuiy, there was iio exact deterinina- 
tioii of the cTJoch; and it cannot therefore bo 
80 precisely formulated as other eroa of less 
iiupnrtance. It is generally agreed fclinfc the 
bogdiining of the era slimild have been fixed from 
two to four years earlier. Another point nob 
generaIly noted is that the correction of our 
calendar by Poiio Gregoiy itself wanted coiTection: 
because instead of tea daye the papal bull should 
havo enjoined an omission of twelve. His Hollndsa 
or some adviser i>ropoBed the Council of Nice na 
their starting-point in estimating the error already 
111 ado, and reckoned thorcfoiti from lab Jmi'iuvy 
325 A.l>. instead of Ist Jammy 1 a.d. The only 
womlor ifi that his ostronomow assented. It m^y 
further be pointed out that the papal vefornmtion 
Itaoff is by no means the best that could have he6u 
devised 5 and lliat long before fcliat date, in IO70 A.D., 
Omar, a Pemiaii natronomcr. actually proposed a 
scheme which would adjust tlm years and (fayB nob 
only mom exactly, but nmoli more simply, Oraar’s 
rule, shortly, was! {!) fntdi'calatG a day everv 
fourth year, but (2) intercalate during tlio thirby- 
tldi'd year instead of the thiTty<second. By tins 
sclienio live thousaud yeai-s innsb elapse before a 
further correction ia made—vi/., of one day, wherefifl 
by Gregory’s rule a coiTaction of t/ii'ee days is 
iieceesary wibliin four thousand yeare. Tn tliis 
eonncction maybe noted the extremely ingenious 
iiioilo by which tlie new stylo was adopted in 
Sweden— yh. by deciding to liavo no leap^yeaia 
between 1696 and 1744 . 

From the mode of fixing the epoch of the existing 
era as indicated above, it ia nmnifeat that, 
aince tliero ia 110 0 a.d. and no 0 P.0,, we inuab 
diiuiniali tlie sum of tho nominal years u.o, and 
A.Ti, by unity to find the interval. Tims the yews 
between lab January 753 B.c. niul 1st January I 808 
A.n» ai-e nob 2641 but 2040. The epocli Isfc January 
I A.D, xvaa first, as wo have seen, eatabliahed by 
ineaaumig backwards according to the estimate of 
Dionysius Exiguns in 527 A,D.; and when meosurud 
forwnrclrt from other epochs we find tlmt our ora 
dates from 1 st January of the fourth year of the 
J04tJi Olympiad ^ 753 A.rr.O. == 4714 of the Julian 
period. 

That l>nii"a our siihjcct to an era, which, theo¬ 
retically at deast, is the most important in tlio 
science of chi'onology, The epoch of our existing 
era is not well suited for technical purposes^ 
ns iijj aFifcrDJiomera anti chronologists allow^ because 
tlie bivfcli of Cliriat is too reoeat an ovontj tluiS 
eiihnTioiiig the diflicuUy of fixing the relatin'rt 
between the, difTeitmt Bj^tenis, and >□£ expieBsing 
a date; or poiiod of one era exactly in tenns w 
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another. TUomfoTe^ just as Fahrenheit chose 
for Ills zero a mark thirty-two dopeefl holow 
freezing-point, in order to avoir! negative nieasiire- 
ni ents, so tiic Julian [leriod hod its epoch fixed 
to Isfc Janiiaiy -±713 n.c., a point of time 
antecedent to all other fipoclH, in order that its 
era slioalri he a convenient standard to which all 
other clii’onnlogiral systems cjui he diirorentinlly 
referred. Its length is 7f)S0 Julinn or IVIotonic 
yeara, the product of 28 (.Solar neiiodh Ifi (Lunar 
period), and 15 (Indiction), and tiivifv coni^titntes 
a great cycle embracing and unifying tln'ee sub* 
ordinate cycles which are cons tan tlj’ referred to; 


because the year 4713 U.C. Js the most recent date 
when those important noriods began exactly ail 
together. With tlie further developmont of fcccliiii* 
cat chronology, and a more scientific treatment of 
history and ethnology, we may look for a much 
wider"use and appreciation of the Julian period as 
a cycle comprehending all really historic time, ami 
fulfilling certain astTonomical conditioufs of tlio first 
importance, \Yhen the year of the Julian period 
is Icnown, the con-esponning date for any of the 
ftuhorcUuate eyelcs is easily found, and conversely, 
dVc .subjoin a tabic for fcne compfirison of some 
selected dates i 


EPOCHS AMD LEADING EVENTS IX CIlROXOLOfty DEFERRED TO THE JULIAN PERIOD, 



Julian I’nliul 

Couniiou paU’. 

[ Montll. 

War. 

D-C. 


1 

1 

4710 

Marcli 21 

025 

40S0 



1804 

2860 



2714 

c. 2000 



SSC4 

1360 

- - - 


asoj 

1320 

Afa.v 

1 

8000 

1016 

July 

1 

8038 

770 

Apvil 

22 

aoGi 

768 

Fch. 

20 

8067 

747 



4040 

068 

:^lay 

2a 

4129 

685 


4171 

543 

July 


4170 

638 

.., 


4270 

1 414 

July 

15 

4282 

438 

Jrtii, 

1 

4009 

45 

A.D. 

Jrtll, 

1 

4714 

1 

July 

15 

6365 

028 

June 

21 

5650 

1240 

Ikifty 

20 

OIQO 1 

1463 

Oct. 

11 

0205 1 

1402 

July 

14 

0fi02 

1780 

DfC, 

81 1 

7080 

3207 

8cpl 

21 ! 

11100 ' 

Q483 


Babylorlft jalready cJvilified under ttic Aecadinjj'i,.... 

Venial eqnino'c coincident nitJi solar perigee.. 

Eclipse observAtloiii} recordcil by Ckluesc astroiioiucr.'.. 

Aryans settle in Hie Punjab... 

Palace built m Nine veil... 

ExfxluB nf HeliCCWft frmi Eiiypt ac<T>‘»nlirg to recent KgyptologisU., 

Temple dcdic.ilfd at Jerusnhm....-. 

Greek era of the Olympiads. 

IjRtln cm ol tbe FonivUng of Rome (S'arvr>nian epoch \ A.U.C. 

Era of Xrtb»>Tmf»Rar, pilnec of Rnbyton, the epoch used by Ptoleni,>,, 

AHsiir-banwyil kiiig—golden age of -Vssyria..., 

EeVipse of Tliales (Hcrodotiu), identified by modern nslrojiomfT>\. 

Era of Iliiddlia— ....... 

Babylonia eonflurrM by C’ynis... 

Periclea aupremeafc Athena—golden age of 0recce.. 

Metonlc Cycle (Rslronoiiiical epoch), ..... 

Refonnallou of the calendar by Julius Civ^^nr.., . 


Dlonyslati or ChriatiflU em—epoch hot prnpoawl lUl 527 a,t>. 
Hej;lra, the fligUt. of llaUaiunied—epoch <if the >L«letu era, . 

auimncr solstice coincident with solsr pt.‘rjgee. 

Fall of Constantinople. 

Amcricfi discoveterd by Columiyn-'. 

French RevolnUon,...... 

Coinidetlon of Jirst Julian period... 

Autumnnl equinox coincident with polnr perigee. 


Tlie Julian period or cycle in its modern form 
was proposed by Josepli .ScaJiger, but the (Greeks 
of Constantinople appear to be the aiithora of it. 
Itfl exact ejmeli i.s noon of l^t January 47*3 R.c. 
lor the meridian of Alexandria, which wa.s choaeii 
as being that to which Ptolemy had refeired the 
era of Nahonr^sar already disens^ed, Scaliger has 
blio best right to the title of father of chronology, 
given tf> EratoRlheneft, 

Tlie astronomer Laplace in recent times jiroposed 
anotlier universal era not so pvactical in its heaving 
on political chronology. He caleulnteil tlmt ahoiii 
4000 years^ c.C. the inajoraxig of the earths orbit 
coincided with the line of the efjuinoxen, and tliat 
in 12o0 A.D. they were at riglit angles, In the 
latter year, thereiore, he proposed to (i\ the niiiver- 
SftJ epoch irboncfi tlie irbnlo world reckon, 

tlie vernal equinox to he the ln>.t dav of the fii^ifc 
year, when the solar jierigee coincided witli the 
hunnner solstice. AVith Laplace's estimate may he 
compared fclie dates of coincidence with the solar 
perij'oc which are tabulated above. 

Til ere are many other instances of astronomical 
cUrouolQgy ovevluppiug and iuUueucing poUtieal 
chronology. TJuih, by reckoning hack we are able 
to identify the time and place of some remarkable 
ecliifccs, .such ivi that of Thales (see in table 
above), which caused the .suspension of a battle 
between the Merles and Povrians, An other striking 
verification was by that of Larissa, the Niniioud of 
Mr Layard. Scottish history furnislics nnother 
recent instance, IVe read that when King Haco 
Bailed from LoigCR ATith hU Noi-se fieefc to punish 
tlie king of Hcotland, he put in at Konaldsvoo in 
Orkney, which was tlieii svrhject to him, and that 
there tijfl aun appeared as a thin bright ring. Sir 
Lavicl IJrew.ster found by computatinn that there 


\va« an annular eclipse of the sun pas-.sing over 
Orkney on 5fch August 12C3, about one o’clock 
Two months afterwards llaco was defeated at 
largo, and Alexander annexed tho Hebrides to 
Scotland. *The rin|^ at Honaldss'oo was an evil 
portent.’ .Such veriireutioiiH in chronology are de¬ 
pendent on the testimony of contemporary Avntei's. 
Other valuable information Ims been derived fiom 
coiiifl, muJals, monuments, and inscriptions. 

To treat adequately many of tlieimpovtani rami- 
ficatious of ouv subject is neve imysissible, and we 
IlaVO therefore only passed iiiuler review the main 
features of the science as a whole. One depavt- 
jiient, however, of political or technical chron¬ 
ology deflorve.? special attention from its interest to 
antiquaries and lawyers as well as to historians— 
viz. the method of assigning evenfs to then* re.snee- 
tive years, or fixing Hieir dates as it i.s called, 
either )>y verifying in cases of doubt, or rcnouciling 
and eorrectiug in cases of discrepancy, inconsist¬ 
ency, and contmdictioii. How, for example, can 
tho following dates he accounted for—all printed in 
tlie same month of tlie .same year, JTOjy In the 
Londo)! (rureffr of \3th FehYuavv given a trans¬ 
lation of wliicli there is nii a'Inidgnioiit in the 
^ei/nhurffh Couraul of the IQtU, yet the original 
passage i.s in tho Amsierdam dated 22d 

Febnmry. 

The fij-.st cause of sudi discrepancies is the difl'er- 
cnco of A'fv/c,v (see Calendar), which occasions 
.seeming b]uiider.s of ten, eleven, or twelve days, 
according to tlie centuiy. As 170 years elapsed 
before England adopted the new style, the chief 
Horn an Catholic countries being followed liy Poland 
(1586). Hungary (1587). l:ltraahuTg (1682), German 
Protestant States (1700), and Tuscany (1749 or 
1751), uU in dittcvcul years, there wasi ample 
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room l<3ft for iiinmnciablo discrepancies as to 
dates. 

Besides diftbiing in the stylo—i.e, Julian or 
(Ire^oriari—tiro 2Jftfcio7is/reqweiifcjy Ijegari the year 
at difTercnt times. A Scottish writer Kssigued* the 
execution of Charles I. to 1G49, mul his Kugiish 
contemporary to 1648^ though both agreeing aa to 
the month and day; bccanso in ScotlAticl tiie year 
began with tho lab of January, ns it had done since 
1600, and in England tho *25th Mareli was still New- 
year's Hay, Throughout Europe there was much 
Variation in this reanect, not only between one 
country and another, out even in the same country 
as between quo timo and another, as well as between 
its dillerenb provinces at the same time. The most 
common Now-yoar's Hays were these four—(a) 25th 
Decemberj (6) 2oth March; (c) Easter; {d) 1st 
January. Thus England nseci both the first and 
second from the Gth century to 1066; the fourth 
till 1156; then the second till the day after 31bt 
December 1751, whicli was called 1st January 
1752, Scotland used the second till 1699, when 
tile day after 3lat Hecciiiber 1590 was called Ifit 
January 1600. Erance under Charlcinagne used 
fcliQ /irsfc, and afterwards also tlie tliiixl and secorifl 
till 1663, The 26Lh March was originally chosen 
by Dionysius Exigmis, the author of our present 
era, ns being the Anmineiation—exactly nine 
montJjs before Christmas, A survival of its n.se in 
England appears iu the annual Treasury accounts, 
and in presevving Lady-day tvs a quavtoY-day. 

In many English documents before 2d Septeinbor 
1752, owing to the delay in accepting the Gregorian 
reformation, wc find adritetlius, 12tli February I70f 
or 1706*7, meaning 1700 if the year begin on 25th 
Marcli, or 1707 if it begin on the 1st of January. 
This ambiguity cf course only applies to days 
falling between 1st January and 24tli March, 

A till id cause of error or uncertainty arose from 
dating ancient writings not only by aaints' days 
and cluirch festivals, but by some Latin psalm or 
other portion of the service which the clergy (w'lio 
of course were genorally the c?ci7i:s) associated with 
the day in miestion, Tims we find as a date (16th 
century) ‘tlio Wednesday next after Dens qm 
errantibns^' and (in lOlO) *tho Sunday on which 
the church sings ReddiU muesuni Cwscu'is CmavV 
A Scottish yiariianient oir 1313 mot at Scone ^on 
the Sunday next after the feast of St Andrew the 
ApoBtle; ’ ami an EngJiBb one of 1399 is only dated 
iu a contemporary account by the phrase ^on 
Monday the feast of St Faith the Virgin,*^ 

A special complication arose from datiim docu¬ 
ments, and eapeciaily all state papers, by tlio year 
of the Icing's reign, as already referred to. Even in 
llymer*g ^*ce^2c^a, a work of fche highest importance 
ill English cliroiiology, we fiiul that from tliis caime 
many of the public papers from Richard I, to 
Edward lY. are misdated by a whole year, Our 
early sovereigns dated tlieir roigu from the corona- 
tion, and the writers of history frequently ohsumed 
that every king's succession was oflidally dated 
from the day of lus predecessor's deatii. In the 
case of popes of Home, moreover, scarcely any 
two of tlioiii in immediate fiucce.^ioin until recent 
tiniCB, dated or computed on the same principle} 
and some of fclie?ii vary their methods even within 
their own reigns. In this eonnection may be noted 
-a clerical error in the Scottish records of David IL, 
where after his return from captivity every <lat6 of 
his reign is given one year »hort Fj'equenfcly too 
in public dociimenta, both English and Scottish, we 
read *KingHcuvy,‘ ‘King Edward/ ‘King Robert/ 
or ‘King James,* without further qualification} so 
that for purposes of elironology we must study tlie 
ljennianslnp> the style and wording, tlie seal, and 
above all the iiain’es of tlic peivjons cirumemfced. 
Even then the antiquary or historian h soinetimes 


unable to i^duco the date of nu iiiHtniinent or 
letter within a narrow or range than fifty or even 
a hundred years. 

A reference to coiiteinpornry Juslory will sonio- 
timea lix the date. For example, there are two 
acts in bho Scottish statubfi-book which are thus 
dated—oiiCj ‘ut Aberdeen iu Lent next after the 
coming in Scofchmd of Virian the Legntc of t)ie 
^imostolic Sec;' the other, at Stirling, ‘on the 
Monday next before the feast of St Margaret the 
Maiden next the fimt coronation of Philip 

king of the Frcneli.' From tlieso data we can 
assign their dates as 1177 and 1130 respectively. 

Biblwyraphj. —SoaligeT'ft Dc Eincwdaiioiit 
(1583); Uflfior’s Anuedes V. and 27". '£?aiamcntl \ 
Sir 1. Uewton's Chronologii Amended (1728); It Art de 
V^Hjier Us Dates (1818-31); Hei'schers AUfonomV i 
Idcler’s ZrftriKcA (1831); Clinton'stfre. ; Chron¬ 
ology of History t by Sir Harris Klcclaa (1838); Brinck- 
maim’s HaiidJiwcA (1882); iYoodwnrd and Cates’s Emi}’ 
dopivdia of Chronology (1872); "Whitworth's C/iurcJi- 
iiia7i*s Abnanuc from 1201 to 2000 (1883); BTockiiinnn's 
System <ler Ohronologie (1883), 

€liro]io'iUCtcr» or time-measurer, is the name 
given principally to such tiine-keepera as are used 
for detenuimiig the longitude at sen, ^ The inechan- 
ism of a pocket clironojiieter is essentially the saino 
as that of a conn non watch j only the size is gener¬ 
ally greater, and the balance-w’heel is coiiipeiiBated 
for variations of temperature, Seo ffOROLOQy, 

Chro'iioscoiiC) an instrument contiived by 
Sir Gbaiies Wheatstone to moasme the duration of 
certain short-lived luminous phenomena, such as 
the velocity of light, or the electric spark, of which 
Llie eye itself can be no judge, owing to the per¬ 
sistence of impressions on the aye after tlio caiiBO 
of Hcnsation has ceased, The phaiioinenou is ob¬ 
served by reflection in a luirror in encji lYipid 
motion that the imago of the luminous object 
would appear to describe a circwlav arc tlic length 
of wliicli mu at be a measure of tho duration of the 
light, Tlie electric .sparJc is found by this teat to 
have no duration, because its image in the minor 
ia a me 10 point, Tlie chvonoseopo has also been 
used for nionsurhig the timo of flight of projectiles. 
By means of it Foucault even determined the diflbr- 
once of tho velocity of light when passing through 
air and water, aiul thus deduced the correspoiidiug 
indices of refraction. 

OlirildiiiH town of Boliomia, 74 uiilca ESE. 
of Pra^uo by rail. It manufacturea sugar, beer, 
alcohol, and artificial inanuro, and has importanti 
horse•imu'kots. Pop, (1880) 11>886. 

€fil*ysalls^ or CiiRrSiVLiu, a term oi iginally 
applied to the golden-coloured resting stages in the 
life-history of many butterflies, but sometiines ex¬ 
tended to all forma of pnpro or nymplia—that is, to 
the second stages in tho history of insects wijicli 
undergo complete niotamovpho&ia. It is tiie stage 
which results from the faisLing quiescence of the 
goneraliy active and vorncioiia Juiya or caterpillar, 
and also, of course, the stage winch after one or 
rarely two inouUs au'ukcns into tlie winged insect 
ov imago. During thewliole or part of its of ten 
pioloiiged existence, tlie [jupa or obry&alid is ex¬ 
ternally' quicscout; but internally rnost profound 
fiti’iictiu-ftl changes are going on, wJiicli anioiint in 
many cases to a thorounh reconstvuctiou, and 
always result in the development of wings and 
sexual organa. Chiysaiids vaiy gieatly in degree 
and duration of quiescence, in habit, in tho con¬ 
dition of their aiipendagGs, and in the develop¬ 
ment of external covming. The colours also ^ary 
greatlyj and in Boiiie cases tho golden oi' otliorwiso 
coloured appoarance is douhtlcBS protective. Tliey 
are generally found bidilen away in motect^ 
corners^ or underground, or suspeiulcd iipm tlift 
leaves of plants. The completion of the inteviuu 
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recoiustinction w iolloweil by n ^vrithmi? 

reabltissnc.^H, in the coui'se of ivliich the chrysAiis 
frecsi itself from eiiciiiiibmnces, and ciuerjjes 



Yavioxis foYms of Oivyfialift: 

d, oraa6C-U]» butterfly; 6, black* Tclucd'ivhUe but ter fly; c, an allow- 
triilC'U butterfly; rf, ^lurple eiupr’ro?’ \ e, silvor-wasUed fritillaty; 

/, Duke of Bufifuiuly /ritniary. 

into freedom and flighti Mr Ron]Ion lias matle 
smiie exceedingly beaiitifni expeviraenta on the 
eHect of external stiiToiincliii^ on pnpie, ami has 
B\\o^Yn bovT ^Uled anrronnttinga are lo^ociated 
A\’ith tlio appearance of gilded chrysalids. See 
lin’rTEIllFLY, CATERPIbLAIl, iNSEtTrs, MlSTA* 
MORrUOSIS. 

Clirysnii'tlicimun {Gr., * gold-flower *), a gemm 
of plants of the natural order Coinpositte, sub-onler , 
CoTymhiferro; having a Jieinisphencid or nearly flat 
tuvoliicrej w’ibU imbncaled scales, wJucli oi'c nictn- 
braneons at the margin, a naked xcceptaolo, the 
florets of the disc tnlmlar and lieviiiaphroditei tliose 
of the ray strap-shapod and female, the fruit desti¬ 
tute of pr^pas. The species of this genus arc 
annuals, pereninals, or shrubby; nml nil have 
leafy titems. They a.re natives chiefly of the 
temperate parts of the Old World, (7. Feitcem- 
tJumnnit the Ox-eye, or Ox-eye Daisy, is ahnnilnnt 
in fields, iiicwlowa, and grassy places of woods 
in Europe and lloTth America. It ha^j iar^e 
Ilo\Ycr8, with white ray and yellow disc. It 
oiten n Irouldesoruo weed among hay and in pas¬ 
tures ; being pereimiab and having a creepiim 
brittle root-stock, it b> aob easily extirpnte<l. It 
common in Uritain, which has several other 
native sjiecioH^ O. seffetwfi I Corn Marigold), a 
frequent Aveed in cornfields, Avliich is iiii annual, 
Avitn large deep yellow flowers; C. viodvrum 
(Scentless Chrysantlicmiim), an aimmil wifcli erect 
branching liabit, leaves liko the cainoiiiilo, and 
vliite lloAVGi.s; and C, fmrihcniwn—l^ffrMmni 
^Kirth^/nitm of fioine botauist.s—Common Feverfew, 
a pereimial, probahly ori^naily spread from culti¬ 
vation, but now at least apparently indigenmis to 
a grmt purtoC Hvitain. Ol the latter, the Golden 
feather^ so commonly used in designs in the floAvor- 
gardcu, and a compact fvcft-lloweving form Avith 
double lloAverSi are two ufioful and AVcU-niarkeil 
varioticM. From Ct tjiorfonmi has also recently 
evolved a variety with pure white double flowers, 
of groat value to tho.se who cater for cut flowers, 
the colour and forjii being desirable jtnd tho cion 
euomiens. Tiie Pm in Daisy or Marguerites, whieh 
have recently become so [lopular os greenhouse 
and bedding plants, are forjiuj of 0. fi ulescctis and 
a the latter a native of Madoim, 

the former of the. Ciuiarics, The old-fasliioned 
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yellow and white chrysaufchenmni of our cottiige- 
gardens is C. cordiutnnmt a native of Bioily and 
North Africa. 0. carimiiwi, n pretty annual 
sneciuH from Barbaiy, is sometimes seen in gardens 
in this country treated os a tender aniiuiil. Tlie 
most fiiromeil species, liowaver, AVifcli gardeners or 
this and other countries is C. ^inense, soJuetimes 
also named C. itidicum. It was introduced in 
1764, find lia^J iiicieaaed iu varicticH immousely 
since then. In 1832 there wore only about forty 
known ; now they are to be reckoned by him* 
ilreds, and tlie 1111111 - 
Ivcm are yearly being 
added to. Long before 
itwtLS UnoAvn in Europe 
tlic gardeners of China 
and Japan were entlm- 
siastic cultivatoi-s of 
the flovA'cr; and it gives 
its nnine in the hitter 
country to the highest 
order of lionoiir—* The 
Order of the Golden 
Flower/ The colours 
arce.xceediimly vnriouw 
mid hemitifiil, and the 
fonu of the flower- 
[ lieadHinsomevavialiics 
Ls marked by the most 
perfect symmetry, 
while in ofcJier.s it 
awsumets a mcdn&a-Iike 
clinracter, with iminev- 
oils twisted tiiread-like 
florets of several incliCH 
in ieiigtii. The cir¬ 
cumstance that it may 
bo liftd ill flower dur¬ 
ing the late autiiinn 
months and far into 
winter, coupled with 
ils profuse lloAVoring 
<pmliLy and its simple cultural retpurenioii ts, 
rendera it a iiiiivei'sal favourite. Cuttings 'arc 
stmek in November> Decenihor, and Januaiyv 
Hiey require no Jieat, but merely protection frohi 
frost, ami till they stiike root they luui^t he kept 
ill a close case aAvay from drauglit. The soil they 
delight in inont is a rich loam, with decumpiiSGd 
manure, a ijiird of the latter to tAvo-fcliirds of the 
former. They ttlionhl bo placed out of dmxti from 
May till the beginning of October, Avlien thoy 
must bb housed to protect fcliem from frost. See 
Burbiilge, The Chri/acuithemum: its Ilisiori/ and 
Culture (188-1). 

C]|irysclei>liaiitine(Gr..fion] ehr^sosy ^gold,‘ 
and ekphitSj * ivory ^), the art of making statues 
jointly of gold and ivory, Avtus extonsively urnctised 
amongsit the Greeks, "it developed out of the nil 
of wood-carving, the tlmpeiies of the wooden 
figures being gihled for ornament, Avliile fclio faces, 
bauds, &c. were painted white. Then tho un¬ 
covered parts of tne body came to lie uiado of 
umvlile, pvmhieing Acrelitha (q.v.); and ultimately 
ivory U’as used, with gilding or gold-plating. 
Tho hulk of the figuvo contiimcil to he made of 
wood, or Avooil and clay; thin gold plates Avere 
fiisteneil over the jmfs intended to renvesent elotli- 
iiig, Avliilo on the fleshy parts small plates of ivmry 
were .skilfully laid. The colossal Avorke executed 
hy riiiilias in the time of Voricles aro the most 
famous of this clos.s, the greatest being the Athene 
on the Acropolis, wliich represented the goddess 
in armour, covered Avith a long robe, and the 
famous Olympian Zeus, executed in tho samo 
jiiateiials (nee Colossus). Tho combination of 
gold and ivoiy Avas chiefly used in statues of the 
^ds; hence it u ns rdganled as hlaiiiCAvorthy arro- 
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gance 'when blio Mncedoiiiim kings Imd fclieir family 
HtatuGs iimdo of Glu-yseloi»hantine ^vork. See 

iSGULPTUUE. 

ChvysipmiSi an eminont Stoic uhilosophcr, 
waa boi’n aoonfc 280 b.c,., at Soli in Cilicia. He 
came to Atlieiis when still a youth, and devoted 
liinisolf with nrclonr to philosophy. His principal 
inaater was Gleantlies, but he is said to have 
studied also under the academic teachers, A rceai' 
Jaus and La(^dGs, He hiul the reputetioji of being 
the keenest (lispufcant and best logician of his age, 
so much so that people used to say ; ‘If the gods 
iimke use of dialectic, it can only be that of Cluy- 
sipnus. ’ Althongh he did not cioabo a new system, 
ana explained the physical \inivei-so like the rest 
of his school, in. morals he modified the niouc ex¬ 
treme views of the earlier Stoics. Olirysippits 
seldom wrote less than 500 Imcs^ a day, and is said 
to jiave composed more than 700 W'oiks, Of these 
blit a feiv fragments remain, which wei*e edited by 
Petersen in 1827. See 2ellov'a great work on tlie 
hisfcoiy of Greek philosopliy. 

Cliry.sls (‘golden-wasp‘), a genus of hyiucnop- 
tcroiis insects, typo of a family Clivysidie, with 
about 400 species. Their syatcmatic position is not 
far from that of tlie true wasps. The French call 
tlicin Gu6jks dovHs (‘gilded wasps'), and they 
fiometimea receive the English names of Golden- 
tailed and lluhy-tallcd Flies, They delight in 
siinsljine, and jnay be seen poised in the air—tlie 
motion of their wings being so rapid as to render 
the body alone of the insect visible. 

ChvysobulrtiiesCj a sub order of Rosacoto 
(q.v.), presenting close afiinitioB through Ores* 
nfpinero to Leguminosce, The 180 species arc 
trees or shrubs, natives of tropical and sub¬ 
tropical America and Africa. The fruit of many 
is eatable, aa the Cocoa Plum (q.v.) of tlio AYest 
Indicia (Chrysobalanus). The kernels of some 
resoluble swcet-alirionds, notably those of Ada 
dalciSi and other species of Guiana. A iificful oil 
is expiessed from the seeds of Fnmepia tUHiSj a 
spiYiy Himalayan plant, 

Cliryisobcryl (Or., ‘golden beryr), a gem 
almost as lianl as sapphiio, and the finer specimens 
of which are very beautiful, particularly those 
wiiich exhibit an opalescent play of light. Lapi¬ 
daries Boin6time.s call it oriental or opalescent 
clirysolite. It ia of a greon colour, inclining to 
yeilmv, semi-transparent, or almost transparent, 
and has double refraction. It occurs crystallised 
ill six-sided prisms; often in Tnncle.s, or twin 
crystals. It ie found occasionally in granite, but 
more frequently in gneiss and mica schist; some¬ 
times it occurs in sandstone or in alluvial soil 
derived from the disintegration of schistose rocks. 
Localities /or its occuiTence are the Ural Moiiii- 
taina, Coyloii* Pegu, Brazil, and Connecticut. It 
is composed of aTuinina, glucina, and anmll pro¬ 
portions of fovrio oxide, titanic acid, and aeaqiil- 
oxide of chromium—the alumina being about 80 
per eent. of the whole. The eliryaoberyl of the 
ancients was a diil’orenb mineral, probably the 
Cbrysoprofie (fpv.) of tho moderns. 

Clirysocolla, an oro of Copper (q, v,). 

Clirys'olitc (Gr., ‘goldon-stono'), a niinoial 
composed of silica, magnesia, and protoxide of 
iron i of a fine yellowish-green colour, with vitro- 
QU 9 lustre; transparent, and having doublo refrac¬ 
tion ; in hardness, about equal to quartz; aud 
with conchoid al fiuctuve. It often ci yaballiscs in 
four-sided ov six-sided prisms, vaiionsly modified. 
Very line specinieiifl are brought from Egypt and 
from some parts of tho East, also from Brazil. 
Chrysolite is used by jewellers as an ornamental 
Btono, but is not liighly valued. Olivine^ or com¬ 


mon cliryBolite, is an important rock-forming 
mineral. It is dark yellowiali green in colour, 
and occurs generally in somewhat roiiiuled grains 
or corroded crystals in some igneous rocks, such 
as the basalts. Occasionally large granular masses, 
which may liavc a rectangular outline, are met 
with in lavas—some of tliem weighing os much as 
30 Ih. 

Chrysolo'rilS} Manuel, the fii-st to transplant 
GreeJr Jifceratnro into Italy, w'as born at Constan¬ 
tinople in the middle of the 14th century A.D. 
About the year 1301 ho was sent by the Byzantine 
emporor, John PalrcologuSj to England and Italy 
to entreat asaislance against tlie Turlcs, and in 
1397 he left hia native land anti went to Florence, 
where, as teacher of Greek literature, lie was 
highly c.steer3ied and admired. Leonardo Bninti, 
Poggiiis, Philelphiis, Guariiiiis of A^erona, and 
other eminent scholiii’s wore among his pupils. He 
was afterwards employed by Pope Gregory XII. in 
an attempt to promote a union of the Greek with 
the Roman Cliurch, and in 1413 w^ent with John 
XXin. to the Council of CoiiHtance, where he died 
1416. His cliiof work was ^rotmaUit a Greek 
gimninar (A^enice, 1484). — Manuel Chryaoloras 
must be aistinguislicd from Jus nephew, John 
pHRYSOLORAS, wlio also \veiit to Italy and gave 
instruction in Greek. 

€krysoniola* See Colorado Beetlk. 
Clirysopliylliim* Stae Avplis. 
Clirys'opi’aso {Gi\ cknjsos, ‘ gold,’ ^a 
leek') is merely a vnnety of clialcedony, but ia 
valued far above common chalcedony as an orna- 
mental atone ; its remitation as a precious stone ia 
much higber on the Continent than in this country. 
It ia of a fine leek or apjile-green colour in clioico 
specimens, but Inferior ones exhibit otiiev sliades of 
icon, and it is sometimes spotted with yellowiah- 
Town. It is often set in a circlet of diamonds or 
pearls. Unfortunately, it is apt to lose its colour 
through time, particularly if kept in a warm 
place. 

€lirysop8* See Oleg. 

Chrys'ostoiii, St John (Gr. G/n^sostdmoitt 
‘ golden-moil tiled j * so named from the aplendour of 
Ills eloquence]) waa bom at Antioch about 347 A.D. 
Ilia mother, Anthusa, was a pious woman, wholly 
devoted to her son, who grew up iincler her loving 
instriictioiiH into an earnest* gentle, and aorious 
youth, passing through, as Neander significantly 
observes, none of tlioae wild, dark atruggles with 
sinful passions which left an inellhceablo imnresa 
on the Boul of Augustine, and gave a sombre colour¬ 
ing to his whole theology. lie studied ovatorj' 
under the famous heathen rhetoiician, Libanius, 
and began tJic career of an advocate; bub, soon 
dissatiafied with this, he placed himself for threo 
years under tlio iiiatniction of Bishop Melotiiis, by 
whom in his twenty-third year he was baptised 
and ordained an anagnoHcs or ‘Reader.’^ After 
six yearn spent as a monk in tlie monntaiim near 
Antioch, an illncas forced* him to return in 380 to 
that city, wlicro }»e was erdained don eon by BisJiop 
Melotius ill 381, and presbyter by Bishop Flavianus 
in 386. The eloquence, earnestness, and pmcbieal 
tone of his preaching excited tlie attention of Jews, 
heathens, and heretics, and secured for him the 
reputation of the greatest orator of the ancient 
church. In 398 the Emperor Aicndius elevated 
him to the arcIii8piseo|mta of Cons ton tinopk. 
Cliiyaoatom immediately began to rcatrict the 
expeuditutc in which )iis predecessor had iudulged, 
and bestowed ao targe a portion of liia revenues on 
hospitals and obhor charities that he gained' the 
surname of ‘John the Almoner.' He also eii-' 
deavoui^d to reform tho lives of the clergy, and' 
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sent monkB as iniBsionaries into Scvtlua, Peism* 
Pale-stiiiBi and otlier laiulfl. His fnitlifiil dwchnvgc 
of Ins duties, especiaily in rcpioof of vices, excited 
tlio enmity of tlie piitriftrcU TiieopJiihis aiul^ of 
tlie Einpicss Bmloxia, who uiicceedetl hi dmiosiii^' 
and haiiishini^ Inni from the capital in 403. He 
was soon lecalFcd, to ho banishctl o^^aiii in 404, 
Aftei a short stay at Nictea, he wnfl removed to 
tlie little town of Cucuaiis, in ti»e desert po-rts of 
the Taurus Mountains. Even here Uva /cal waa 
not abated. He laboured for tlie convei’sion of the 
Persians and Goths in tim neWiVjoiiThood, and 
wrote the seventeen lettein or mtlier moral essays 
to Olympias, to whom ho also mldres.sed a ti'catise 
on the proposition—* None can Imrfc the man who 
will nob hurt himself.* The intercession of Inno¬ 
cent I. of Ilouve oiul tliG Emperor Houoiiafi only 
moved Ai'cadiiis to order that lie should he more 
remotely banished to Pityua on tVie Euxinc, at the 
very vei^e of the Eastern Pom an empire. Accord¬ 
ingly, the old limn was made to travel on foot, and 
with Ids bare head exposed to a buvninusun. This 
cruelty proved fatal. Chrysostom tliecl on the way 
at Cnniana, hi Pontua, September 14, 407 A.D., 
blessing God with \\\b dying^ lip?*. A sect sprang 
up after Ids death called Jofiannistsy who vefuscd 
to acknowledge iiis successors ^ noi' did tliey return 
to the general eominiiuion till 438, when the Arch¬ 
bishop ProcluH piovailcd on the Emperor Theo¬ 
dosius 11. to bring back the body of the saint to 
Constantinople, where it was solemnly interred, 
the emperor JiiniseH publicly imploring tlie pardon 
of Heaven for fcUo cdine of liis pavonte, Arcadiua 
and Eudoxia. The Greek Church celebrates the 
festival of Ghvysoatom on the I3th of Novciuherj 
the Horn an j on the 27 th of January. St Cliiy- 
sostoiii's ivorks are very numerous, and consist of 
JlomUus^ on parts of Sciiptiire and nointa of doctrine; 
Comuicntaric^ on the whole Bible, part of which 
have perished; addressed to various 

p 2 ople; Tr€<Ui’se^ on clinTcrcnt subjects, such ns 
PmvLdence, the PiieHthood, and the like; and 
ZitiirffiM, Of these the most valuable, na Avell as 
the most studied, are the iTontifiM, which are 
rightly held to bo .superior to eveiything of the 
kind in ancient Clmsfclan literature. Thomas 
Aquinos said he would not give in exchange those 
on Bt Matthew for the wliole city of Paris. Here 
his exegesis is sound, praetical, and very ’ English/ 
in Caidinal Newmaii*s phrase. In general be 
remets the allegoilcal syetcui of mteepretation, and 
a^ieres ^ tlio grammatical, basinrr Ins doctrines 
I and fientlmcnta on a rational appv^en»ioii of the 
I letter of Scripture, He is, however, far from being 
a bibliolater. He recognised the nroaence of a 
human element in tlio Bible as w^elf as a divine; 

I and, instead of attempting by forced and artificial 
hyi)othe.ses to reconcile whnb he thought iiTGconcil- 
1 able in Bciipturc statements, he frankly admitted 
. the exiatencG of contradictions, and shaped lua 
I theory of inspiration accordingly. Bat his greatest 
cxceliunce lay in that jvower, spriugliig fvoiw the 
fervour and Jioline:>s ot Iiia licart, by wliicli the 
consciences of the proud, tho W'oildly, and tlic 
prodmate were awakened, and nil were made to 
feel the reality of the gospel message. The bisto' 
rian iSozonien wij^s of liiin, that lio was 'mighty 
to speak and to convince, surp,i.-?sing all the orators 
of Ills time/ The siunaine Cliryso^^toni was fu'Bt 
applied somo time after his death, and is hrat found 
ill laidoTC of Seville, who died in 636. 

The best edition of Bt Clii’vao.'^toni'a works is that 
of Bernard de Montfaucon in 13 vols. folio (Paris, 
1718-38; remintedby the Ahb6 Migne, Paris, 18C3), 
vhieh Was largely based on tho splendid edition of 
Sir Henry Savile, printed at a coafc of £8000 (Eton, 
8 vola l(jl3), ‘the fii'st work of leaining on a great 
ecale,' sav^s Hallani, ‘ published in England/ Botno 


of the Homilies are translated in the Oxford 
lAbmry of tlu Fatlurs. 

See the older ebntoK Idstoviana; and cf, tho modoriia. 
especially Heander, both in his History and in liis Bpecisl 
book on St Cbtysoslom, traualatud by J. 0. Stapleton 
(1838). See also Thierry, Ch'ymiom el VJmph'aince 
(2d ed. Paris, 1874); NownWs Hiatoviccif 
Skeiehea (1873); lY R lY Stephens, St Chrysostom: His 
Life and Times (1872); R. IV. Rusk, Life and Tmu of 
Chvysosimi (1885); andF. H. C^iase, Ghrysostoni (1887). 

Clirysotype, a photographic ][irocG8s, the result 
being produced mainly by a solution of chloride of 
gold. See Photography. 

Clnil> (icucisciw C€;jAahis), a Ash of the cairp 
family Cyprinidte, of the same geiiu.s with the 
imcb, dace, bleak, minnow, The colour is 

bluisli-black on the upper parts, passing into wliitc 
on tlic belh’; the cliceKs and glib covers rich golden 
ycllow’. The weight rai«ly exceeds 5 lb. It is 
plentiful ill fclie rivers of England, and oeciirs in 
Home of those of the south*west of Scotland, iu 
Europe, and in Asia Minor. It spawns in April 
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and May, and conie.s into condition again by the 
end of June or early in July. It pro lei's rapid 
water and a clear bottom, and often hides in holes. 
Its diet is vciy mixed. It is not iimcli esteemed 
for the table. The scales have been used for 
making artilicinl pearl. See Pearls. The com¬ 
mon Antorican clmb is the /.ciicosmiisr/iaf/iens. 

CUiillll) CiiARiiES, locksmibli, W'as patentee of 
several iinjiortant improveinentain ‘detector’ locks, 
ori^nally patented by liis brother, Jeremiah Chubb 
of Porteea, in 1818. * Ho w*as in the hardware biisi- 
nass at Winehoster and Povtsea, inevioufi to his 
Kcttlcmant in London, w’liere be (lied, 16tli May 
1846. Unilev his son and ancces.sor, John Chubb 
(1810-72), further patents >vore taken out and 
improvements made in locks and safes, and the 
business was greatly developed. 

Thomas, an Engliwli deist, who wToto 
ou reUgions questions during the Avst half of the 
I8lb century, was born at East-Harnbam near Salis¬ 
bury in 1679. Hi.s father, who liad been a inaUsLer, 
(lied early, coneequcntly his children were poorly 
educated and early set to work, Thomas was first 
apprenticed to a glovev in Salisbury, but his eye- 
siglifc becoming 'weak, lie became an assistant to a 
tallow-cimiidicv, in wdiicli employment he died in 
1746< He Jiad already contrivca to pick up con- 
bidcrahlc learning, when a perusal of the 'his¬ 
torical preface* to Wbisfcon’a Primitii'e Christianity 
Ttevivea impelled him to write bis own tract, 
Supremacy of the Father Asserted, wliich Wliistoii 
lioipcd him to publisli in 1715. Encouraged by tlie 
patronage of Sir Joseph Jelcyll and others, lie con- 
tinned to write, and a quarto volume of bis tracts, 
niblislicd ill 1730, made Ids name know-u to every- 
x)dy. His ojiinions drifted nearer and nearer to 
deism, yet he \vcnt regularly to his parish church 
and_ regarded the mission, if not the pel son, of 
Christ ns divine. Uiifoitiinatcly bis learning w’as 
far inferior to his natiirn! ability, and liis teaching 
lacks distinctness and consistency. His principal 
works are— A Discourse concerning Heason , . . « 
suficicnt Guide m matters of Heligion (1731); The 
True Gospel (f Jesus Christ Asser^eef (1738), fol¬ 
lowed by a derenco against the critics; An Enquiry 
into the Ground Fomdation ofHeliyiQn^ where- 
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in it is shown that liclifjion is founded on Nature 
(1738); and a Discourse on Miracles (1741). The 
best statement of liia views is contained in Ida 
Posthumous (2 vola, 1748), 

Cliulmt) or CiIurAT, a coloii;^ in Patagonia, 
so named from a river wjiicli drains a large iJarb 
of its tiroa. The entrance to fclie river, about 600 
jiiiles S, of the river Plato, is bad, but the bar 
can ho crossed by vessels of from 7 to 12 feet 
tlraughb. Its principal interest lies in its Welsh 
settleuieiifc, which has veiuamed almost wholly 
Welsh-fipcnkiTig, The fivsl settlors, 151, arrived 
ill July 1805, Epochs in its liistory have been the 
abandonment of the colony in 1837} the subse¬ 
quent return from Now Pay; a twenty inoatlis' 
nearly complete isolation from the outer world, ter- 
iiiiiiated in 1871.' The population, after dwindling 
to 120, rose to 690 in 1876, and 1233 in 1883. The 
principal town, Trerawson, or Bawflonville, about 
5 miles from tlio sen, is named after Dr IhiwsoTi, an 
Argentine statesman. Prosts seldom last through 
the day, fogs are infrequent, English grain and 
roots arc produced, and salt of good quality is 
fomid. 'Aero arc a president and council. A 
concession has been granted for a railway of about 
40 miles to New Day, 

Cliuclc-Wiirs-widow* See Whep-poor- 
Will. 

UliiKlleijfli. Cape, Is on tlio north coast of 
Labrador, at tlie entrance of Hudson Strait, C0“ 
12' N. lat., 65* 25' W, long, 

Chllllllmr, a river of Central India, rising in 
the Vindliyaii Mountains, at a height of 2019 feet 
above the bcr, and entering the Junina, after a 
generally north-east course of 650 miles. 

CllUliaillt the Indian name for a very fine kind 
of quicklime made from calcined shells or from very 
pure limestone, and used for chewing witli Pc tel 
f q. y,), and for plaster. 'Wlioii cimnam is to be used 
for planter, it is mixed with fine river-sand, and 
bhovoughly beaten up witl\ water. A little 
(coarse sugar) is also added. 

€liuiiar'i a fortified town of India, on the right 
bank of the Ganges, 20 jnilca SW. of Jlenares. 
The fortress contains Warren Hastings* housc^ 
now used an infantry barrticks, and his stall- 
quavfccis. Pop. (1881) 0148. 

Clilipra {Chapra*)i a town of Eciimil, on the 
Gogra, a mile above its conlliience with the Ganges. 
Pop. (1881) 51,070, 

€llU(|[Uisa'ca, or Sucre, capital of Bolivia, is 
situated on a niouulain-elosed tableland, 882o feet 
above tJie sea, on a sumll tributary of the Pilco- 
iiiayo, It is the seat of an archbishop, ami tliough 
its I louses aro mostly of ono story, is well huilb, 
and has a magnificent cathedral, a small iiiiivei-sity, 
a Jjatin school, and a hospital. Owing to its inild 
climate, many of tho richer iniucrs of Potosi winter 
hero. Tho 17,000 in habitants are mostly a mixture 
of Spaniards and Quicluia Indians. Chiiqiiisaca was 
founded in 1639 on the .site of an ancient Peruvian 
town of the same name, and was for a time called 
ijiudad do la Plcdu^ from the rich silver-mines in 
the nciglibouring mountains; but the Peruvian 
name signifying ‘bridge of gold* was soon re¬ 
stored. Tlie second name, Sucre, ia derived from 
the general who in Dccemhor 1S24 fought and 
won the last great battle for colonial independence 
at Ayncucho.—Tho son thorn tenitoiy of the saiiio 
luiiiiQ emhraccs a large portion of the Gmn Clmeo, 
which exfcctuls to tlie Brazilian frontier. The 
eastern'portion of it is occupied by wild Indian 
tribes, and is low-lying and unwholesome; the 
climate of the west, among tlie ofiahoots of tho 
Eastern Cordilleras, ia healthy and pleasant. 
Area, 71,744 sq, m.} population in 1888, 123,347, 
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not inclusive of some 60,000 Indians in the eastern 
plains, 

€llii(|1lUo, a town of Pern, once capital of a 
province, on the west shore of Lake Titicaca. 
Po]). 5000. 

Uliiir. Bee CoiRE. 

€Einrc1u tbe whole body of Christians; the 
Christian place of \vqrsliip; tlie clergy j or a sect or 
donomiiialion of Christians. It is derived from tlie 
Greek leyriakon^ ‘belonging to tlio Lord,* and that 
from hjvioSy ‘ lord; ’ the Anglo-Saxon ^rni is circc^ 
tlio Scottish kirk^ the German Icirche. Tlie kyviakojij 
the origiiial name of the place of assembly, meant 
accordingly ‘tlie Lord's lioii.se.' The Clirisbian 
Church, like every other society, must have a 
certain constitution and rules according to which its 
affairs are administered. It is disputed, however, 
among Christians, liow far this constitution has 
bceu defined, or tliese rules prescribed by divine 
authority, and how far tliey have been left to the 
discretion of men. The form of cluircU govevimieut 
depends primarily on the idea entertained of the 
constitution of the cl lurch. Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians agree that many congregations are 
to ho united under a common govurnmenb; but 
tins, according to Episcopalians, slioiihl be more or 
less absolutely in the hands of bishops, who are 
superior to the more {lastors of congregations; 
while according to Presbyterians it sliould be 
earned on by inini.stci’s and eldera of these congre¬ 
gations meeting for this purposo on a footing of 
equality. Congiegationalists, or Independents, 
place all church govei'jiiuent in the bands of the 
jiiembers of each congregation and tlie office¬ 
bearers whom it has elected, This theory of 
cimi'ch government is nmintained by many Baptists 
and others avIio, for various reasons, assume aiflbr- 
ent cleiiominatioiia. See Bishop, Presuvteiiian- 
ISM, lNDJ2PENDE>Ja’S, Mli?ri£OIHSTS, 

The present article is mainly devoted to clnirch 
architecture. A general sketch of tlie histoiy of 
tliQ CJhiistiaii Church will he found in this work 
under tho head of Ciiujicii History, while the 
vavioiia sactione form lug the gioafc Chrifetiati com- 
muuioJis are treated in separate articles—the Cliurcli 
of England at ENGLAND, na is that of Scotland at 
Scotland ; again the Church of Rome will be 
found at Ro.man Catholic Church, and the 
E astern Church at Gii bek C h uncir. Hors w'c in ay 
lUGiely note tho self-explanatory namea of the 
following active oiganisations within the bosom 
of tlie Anglican Cliurcli: the Church Associa¬ 
tion (founded 1865 for the maintcnaiice of llcfomia- 
tion principles) i Cliurcli Congrefcsea (annual since 
1860); Clundi Building Society (1818); Church 
Defence Institution (1880, to coimternet the agita¬ 
tion for disefitablisUmeiit); Church Missionary 
Society (founded 1799 ; see Missions); CImrch 
Poetoml Aid >Society (1833, to iiiaiutaiii curates and 
lay ageuta in densely populateil districts); the 
English Oliurch Union {1350, to uphold Anglo- 
Catliolic principles). 

Under Basilica some account ia given of the 
mode in which the primitive fomi of the Chi'is- 
tian chui'ch or place of asaouibly originated, and 
Avhence it derived its characteristic foatures, In 
coursD of time the numbers of the clergy increased, 
and a complete liieiurehy. 'Nvith a ii.xed liturgical 
service, became establisliecl. The simple apse was 
now no longer sufficient, and tlio presbytery or 
place for the clergy was enlarged. Tins waa^ eflcctod 
m various ways, sometinie.s by the erection of a 
low iiiclosure or choir extending fiom tho pres¬ 
bytery or raised part in frant of the ap.se, into the 
nave. This ‘benia* or choir served for the accom¬ 
modation of the clergy and singem, and to it were 
attached on either side two pulpits.or avibones, 
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fiui 11 which the Goapola and Epitilles v ero read to 
tlic lYorshinpera assernWed round the three open 
aides. Sucli nii arrant cm ent may still be seen in 
the ancient basilica of San Clemente in Home. 

In other iiistaaccs the apse is len^^thened cast- 
ivartls .so OS to provide adnitioiml space. An ex- 
nniple of this plan occuts at 
S. Apollinaro in CJnsse, near 
llavcjina. In tlie Basilican 
cliurcUes the nave remained ns 
at hint, a long simple hall, 
with side aisles—in wUicU the 
congrejjation assonihlod, the 
men On one side, and the 
women on tlie other. Mcau' 
while in the East tli& use of 
the dome hail enused tlie in¬ 
troduction of a variety of 
plans, and in particular the 
form of the Greek cross, which 
was conveniently roofed by n 
C. Chota; N. s>v.; wnt'-jl ‘’""'o and fuf 

K T, Noitii Tniiis 5 ]it; suhsidiaiy domes over the four 
ST, South Traiisepi. * arims of the cross. This plan 
suggested the transept or 
poition with high roof at right aii^lea to the navey 
and it is easy to see how tlie wide space in the 
Basilican dm relies between tlie nave and apse, 
in which stood the altar, Jniglit also be enlarged 
so aa to fonn a transept. Tlie above is wlmt 
actually happened in tlie soutli of Kmnce. The 
Venetian nierch ants introduced the above Greek 
dinned design at P6rigueux, Yvhere they had repro¬ 
duced in the llth centu^ a copy of St Mark's 
of Venice; and wc find in the clmrches of tliat 
district a transept introduced from an early periodt 
having several apices to the east, and side aisles like 
tlie nave. 

It wa*] especially necewaiy in the churches of the 
nionRsterics that there should he ample accommoda¬ 
tion for the nionka in the portion oi the cluirch sot 
apart for them, Tiiis probably led to the lengtlien- 
ing of the choir, but in the earlier Oistercian 
churcliGs, althoiigli the transept is introduced, there 
IS no projection to the east except the central anti 
side ap.He.9, But when the plan of the ‘cross' 
church, however it may have heoji invenled, had 
been developed, tlic idea speedily claimed attention, 
and Its symbolical BiLmificance recomnieucled its 
adoption. It is remacKalde, however,, that during 
tlie growth and develonineiit of the early Gothic 
style in the reign of PJnlip Augufttus, wlicn most of 
the catheilrals and churches of northern Prance 
were rchuilfc, thoy were almost all constructed 
without transepts, the object apparcnlly being to 
concentrate the attention on the one important 
pnint, the high altar. It wiia in the monastic churches 
that the transept was cliiedy developed. 

Aloijy with this, an other feature, which had fimt 
been introduced in the south, was worked out ami 
perfected by the northern architects—vi::. the cany- 
iiig of the aisle round the apso, so as to convert tfie 
latter from being a simple half-cylinder, looled with 
a aenii-donm, into a circular or octagonal cast end, 
supported on a screen of pillars, heliind Mdiicli was 
the siirroiinditig {lisle, with its radiating eliapcls, 
while tho upper part of the apse was carried up the 
lull bright of the cljoir, whieh it terminated with 
a brilliant ea.^fc end. ^Ir FcrgUif.-Joii supposes thtit 
tins ^chevet,’^ or splendid eastern leruiinatioii of 
FvencU^ Gothic churches, wan the result td the 
olHorption of a circular edtliee into tJio church. 
rJiere is no doubt that the church owes -seroial of 
its features to this syateni of nljsorption. Ori'dii- 
apy the group of ecclcsiasticyd bnilding.s censi.Sed 
of the clinrcli or basilica, at the west end of wliich 
was on atrium or open court, having a ciiciiiar or 
octasonal baptiatwy opening from it oxiporite the 


door to the cliureh. In Germany tlio atrium was 
iroDfcd in and became part oi the church, while tlie 
western baptistery was also absorbed into tlio one 
chief edifice, and became tlie westevn apao so com¬ 
mon in that conn try. But it Imd also been cus¬ 
tomary' tu build occasional cJiurcIies of a circular 
form in imitation of tlie clunch of the Holy 
Sepulchre nt Jerusalem- In Germany and else¬ 
where a choir was added to these for the use of the 
clergy, but in France the circular clnirdi w'os re¬ 
tained by the clergy as the choir, and a nave was con¬ 
structed in connection with it for the peoxjlo. The 
fine effect of the circular termination was thus seen, 
and had only to he seen to be immediately adopted. 
Besides the chapels radiating from tlio ‘chevet,’ 
numerous others w'eregradually iutrocluccd, extend¬ 
ing beyond the aisles ; theiieight of the main struc¬ 
ture w^-aii increased, and great w'indow's >\eie in¬ 
serted in the clerestory, till the interior presented a 
gloAviiig vision of rich colour and endless variety of 
perspective. 

Snell was the growth of the Christian church 
during the iniddlo ages, and such is the general 
form it still retains in lioinaii Catholic countrias, 
notwithstanding the great changes of style througli 
which it hi\s passed from the 13tU to the 19th 
century. Since tlie Boformnbion a new' form 
of church lias been introduced. The ancient tradi- 
tions Avere no longer hold aacred by Protestants, 
and a style of building adapted to the new 
mode of service ivas called for. Hence arose the 
avraiigeinents of the numerous churches designed by 
Sir Ct AYren, Gibbs, and others during the 17 th ai^il 
Ifith centuries. These consist of agreat liall w ith a 
galleiy miming along the two sides and W'est end; 
with a large Avindow or apae at the east end, Dm\ 
ittg the jiresGiit century the plan of the medieval 
chinch has frequently been agfiin resorted to, both 
in England and tlie Unitecr States; bub among 
1 Presbyterians, Independents, and many others, tiio 
modern |3laii of a hall dcaigneil with galleries so aa 
to contain a iiumcrous cougiegation, having I lie 
pulpit placed in llio moat piominent position, lx 
still the most generally used. 

The following table shows the comparative si/o 
of some of the great cliinches of tho Avorlil, giving 
ill feet their total length, breadth at transept, and 
height of sjure or tOAver or dome : 

J^ciigU 

St rctc-t’s, lUw.. Yoo 

Callierlnil of Florence. 5B0 

ililnn Cathedral. fiOO 

Colngiic Cathedral.i 445 

IStmaburg Catliedral. 854 

Aiitnerp Cathednjl... COO 

Aniiciis Cathedral... 442 

Noire Dame, Pnnsj. 400 

8t I*flur8, London. 610 

St Sophia’s, Cfliistantiiiuple. 240 

canterbury Chthwlral. 690 

YorkMinslcr. 524 

TVestinl ns ter Abbey. BOO 

SalLsbury CatlieJi-al. 474 

Ci w Cathcdi nl. 810 

St ratrJck'a C'atlicdml, New York. 332 

Clmrclios varv of course in accordanee Avith theii’ 
imXjovlance and sixe. The lavgcal are tbs metYo- 
politan and eatliedral churclios, tJien the con¬ 
ventual, the collegiate,^ and tlie parisli cliurcliea; 
but altlioiigli they vary in magnitude and richness, 
they arc all constructed on tho Bamo prhiciplea, and 
foil DM’ one idea 

The aime-\c(l ground-plan of Durham Catliedral 
shoAYs the Yavious parts of one of the moat perfect 
medieval fitj-nclurcs in England, Avith the names 
altaclied to the differenb portions, avIucIi will he 
described under their respective headings. Sec 
Aisle, Arsu, Basilica, Gleuestoiiy, TniFoniir^i, 
&c. Plans, sections, or other illustrations of other 
iiupoitanb clmvclies Avill be found at Byzantine 
Auchitectuhl, Gothic AncHiTLCTUuii, 


J^ciigUi. 

TiniiaeDt. 

Siilre. 

YOO 

BOO 

440 

580 

323 

360 

£00 

284 

400 

446 

282 

515 

854 


474 

BOO 

iVo 

4130 

442 

101 

223 

400 

150 

204 

610 

282 

404 

24C 


183 

690 

124 

235 

B24 

2i2 

213 

BOO 

181) 

100 

474 

220 

404 

810 


225 

332 

174 

328 
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IJAUD Arciiiteotuuk, RiiNAissAitCE, Rhenish 
Architecture, &c,p ^vhere niudi tifldifcional infor^ 
jnation on the dovelopincnts of churcU Luildiiig falls 
to be givGJi. Por the historical succession of the 



styles, sea AncillTECTURE ; sec also AMiEKa, Ant¬ 
werp, Burgos, OANTEBRURr, &c. 

Gliltrcll, Richard Wiltjam, Deau of St Paul’s 
since 1871, wag horn in 181C, Ho spent a great 
part of Ilia youth in Italy and elsewhere on tlio 
Continent, took a Ih'st-class at Oxford in 1836, and 
soon after was elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 
Prom 1858 he held the rectory of Whatley, near 
Pronie. In 1854- )je pnbJisJmd a??d IleiiictvSt 

and thereby took rank ahuosfc at once os one of 
the most giacefiil and scholarly writers of the day, 
Hia university sermons (1876-78) in a volume 
entitled Huimui Life and its Conditions the 

senes of St PaulV and Oxford sermons in Tke 
Gifts of Cimlisation (1880), and the five St PauVs 
sermons forming The Viseiplim of the ChristUm 
Character (1885), are profound contributions to 
religious thought,' Other works are Iiis Life of Si 
Ansdni (1871), an anipUricatioii of two essays hi 
his first volume j The Be(jiniung of^ the Middle Ages 
(1877), an introduction to the bcvIos of ^Epochs of 
ilodorji History i ' Dante: an Essag^ with a transla¬ 
tion of tlie Dc Monorchia hy hia onl 5 ’^ son, E. J. 
Church, a young man of rare promise, who died in 
1887 j Sjjenscr (]879)i and Bacon (1879), live o( fcho 
best; books in tho series of ‘Englhjli Mon of Letters.* 
HLs occasional essays or lectures on such subjects 
as Montaigne, Bnttany, Casaiodorua, the sacred 
poetry of early religions, the Pensfes of Pascal and 


Bishop Andrewes are only leas valuable. His 
Bacon, Spenser, St Ansoliii, Haute, and some of liis 
iimcclJancoiis essays, were reprinted in a iiniforni 
edition (5 vola. 1888). He died 9th December 1890, 
€litirch, States of the, or 
Papal States (Ital. Stati delta 
Gkiesa, or Stall Pontifici)t a terri¬ 
tory or group of eta tea in Central 
Italy, formerly united under one 
sovereignty, with the pope for 
its head. Its oxiont varied at 
difiereut limes, but in 1859, the 
hist year of its entirety, the area 
was ISjTT'lr so. he, the pop. over 
3,000,000, it stretched irrcgn- 
larly from the Po in the north to 
Naples ill tlie south, and was 
divided for adininisbrativo l)uir» 
poses into tw'ciity distiicts, includ- 
iiig the Coiimrca of Rome; six 
legations, among them those of 
Bologna and Ravenna; and thir¬ 
teen delegations, including An¬ 
cona and Peiuigia. More general 
divisions w'eve Um¬ 

bria, and the March of Aneoma 
The wav of 1859 left the pope only 
the Ooitmrca of Rome, the lega¬ 
tion of Vellelri, and the delega¬ 
tions of Civita Vecchia, Frosiiione, 
and Viterbo, ^493 sq. m. in extent, 
with a pup, of about 700,000. 
Tho temporal power of the ijopes 
originated in a gift of tlio exarch¬ 
ate of Eavenmv by Pepin to Pope 
Stephen IL, and it reached it« 
gi-eatest extent under Innocent 
HI. (1108-1210). Tho share of 
the Papacy in the secular aflam 
of Italy was at no time other than 
pi'ejucTicial to the Iiighost spiritual 
iiiborosts of the Church, yet when 
the withdrawal of tho French 
garrison of Rome in 1870 Jed to 
the final downfall of his temporal 
pew'or, Pius IX., as ‘the prisoner 
of the Vatican/ continued to huvl 
vain anathemas nt the head of the 
king of Italy. Sec Pope, Italy, 
€linr€li*alc, a kind of cli 111*011 festival in old 
England at wJiicJi ale was dnink liberally, TJze 
nanio is obviously compounded like bridal — bride* 
ale, scot*alc, ekrl'-alc, bid-atCi &c, The cliui-cli-alea 
were usually held upon Whitssniitide, and two per¬ 
sons were chosen beforehand to preside over the 
feast, and divide out the victuals and drinlc vqluii- 
iavilv conlribiiteil by the parishioners. Sometimes 
the drink wjiicli hau been brewed from malt given 
by the parishioners was sold about Wliitsiinday nt 
the chureli for the support of orphans and poor, the 
repair of tho clmrch, and aimilai' objects. The 
practice of holding cliuvch-alcs Avitli the cori'eapoiuh 
ing games was denounced by the Puritans, and is 
not overlooked in Stubbs’ Anetoynie of Abases, 
Cliiircli Discipline {Disciplim ecclesiasHm), 
the practice of the Clivistian Church in dealing with 
anch of its otricc-bearors and inenibeiis ns liavo by 
public scandal caused liindiance to its coininoii 
spiritual life. Its Scripture autlioiifcy, rosting 011 
such paasages as Matt, xvi, 10; xviii, 15 {el )i 
is fuvtlier enforcotl in Paul’s epistles and in the 
gospel and epistles of John. Under the Hecian 
persecution thoro was ao much apoatocy that special 
luJes hecanio fix(xl for fciio rostomtion of Urn Lapsed 
(q,v.), wiiicli remained in force till tlio5tli century; 
But the great a trie tnes3 with whicli Penance ((l*v.| 
wna enPorced led to tlie oi)poaite extreme; it 
became cuatomary for penitents ^ bo resfcorod 
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on their producing letters of rcconiiiieiula' 
tion jjoc/a') from pcTHMis who had confessed 

Christ, I’lie Alontanists, liowcvcr* jimiiLtaiiied 
that those who Iiiid been once oxccmimuTiicn.tcil 
hUquUI pass their whole life ia tUo ^taiuif pfenUaUim^ 
and ilio Novatlans denied tliat the CJiin-cli posscf^sed 
the right to assure the Lapst of the forgiveness of 
sins, which only Cod could grant. Tlie IJonatists 
(e.v.) could not arrest the gradual secularisation 
oJ discipline. Jly the 6tli coiitury penances hegaii 
to be conn an ted for certain fixed taxes. In the 
Western ChnvcU, after puhlic penances ha<l become 
rare, other piiidalinieutH took their place, partly 
deiived from the exercises of oarlior oscetmiHin, 
partly from^ the wsages of l^rankitjli law. The 
episcopal 3Iissi of (jlmrles the Giiiat coiuhined the 
functions of a civil and ecclesinstioal court, and 
allowed cluucli pimislniients to be compouiulcLl for 
mone;/. From the time of Gvegory the Great the 
doctrine of Purgatory (q.v.) liad been a dogma of 
the Ciuircli; and Peter Lombard ' and other 
scholastics bnilb on it the theory of Indulgences 
(q.v,), which was conlinned by Clejiicnt Vf, in 
I'US. The extreme pinuslnnents in the middle 
ages Were the Grealer Excommunication (q.v,) for 
the individual, and Interdict (q-v.! for the com- 
niurtity. The churches of fclie ileformation hold 
that' the power of the keys ’ holongod to the whole 
Cliurcii, by which it was to be intrusted to the 
regularly called servants* of the Word. Tliey 
rejected Auricular Confession (mv.) and the whole 
flystem of Satisfactions and Indulgences; restrict¬ 
ing the sphere of their church discipline to inattem 
of BOCial movality, and its enforcemont simply to 
spiritual luhnonition and partial or complete 
exclusion from the sacraments and oflice.H of the 
Cliurch, The Ln bheraa Cluirch rejected the Greater 
Excom mu 111 cation as a merely seculai' piinishinent 
with which the ecrvaiits of the Church had notliing 
lo do j l>iib retained the Les.scr, siniplv as a meaiis 
of moral training. Though Luther and Alelauclithon 
a<lliered Jirmly to the participation of the whole 
cmigiegatioii iu tlie impo'^ULou of excouuuMiucft,- 
tion, yet, in consequence of the development of the 
consistorial system»it passed into the hands of the 
consistories in tlio dliVercnt states. In the I7tli 
aiul 18th centuries it fell giudually into disuse. 
rii6 iteformed Church laid greater atreJ'S on con- 
gregabioiml discipline, Zwingli assigned it to the 
civil lutygiatiat* of the Chiifctian stato •, Calvin, on 
the other hand, referred it to the Preabytoiy (o. v.), 
In Presbyterian chiirclie^ it is exercised by tlie 
kn-k-^ession-^un appeal lying to the presbyteiy, 
uud from that to the synod and general asseiuUy. 
-ike Qliiirch diseinliue piovided for by the Canons of 
the (Jlmrch of England has almost entirely fallen 
into disuse. 

C'lnircfl History. The history of the Oliris- 
tian Church includes its external history, wliidi 
treats of the extension of the Clmvcli, and its 
relation to the state; and internal hiatorv, wlitcli 
IS couccnied with the CIiuitIi’h inner life, cloetrine, 
worship, and constitiition. With respect to time, 
the UmrciiH lastovy is iisimlly divided into tlnee 
penjKls—.d/itvrnC Medicviil, and AMeni. Its 
iUeilicyal flLstoiy iimy he dated from ita e.sLablisli- 
ment m union with the new eiiiiUTO fuiuided bv 
Charles the Croat in SOO, Alodeni 011111*011 History 
begins with the Liefornifttioii (in the view of Roman 
Catliohc liistoriaiiH, witli the Humanistic niovc- 
inenfc, or^ the discovery of ATiierica). Each of 
theHe periods may lie divided into two: Ancient 
Cliui'cli History, at the coinideto victory of Cliris- 
tiamty over Greek heathemsm uiuler CouBtautiuc 
Uie Ureafcj iMedieval, at the culmination of the 
papal power mulor Innocent HI. - and .Hodevn, at 

of wX-alia I 


The first of these periods extends from Christ 
to Cmm tan tine. The heginiiing of the Christian 
Chmch dates from the ilepavtuve of Jeflus Clirisb 
from the earth and the Pentecostal odusion of the 
Holy Spirit (about 33 a.d,), tlie tiiuo when tlie 
I fust confessors of Christ exceeded the limits of a 
j private .society, and began to form a public cqni- 
I inunifcy. Its nucleus whh the limt Jewish ChristinTi 
I eomnnniiby at Jemsalcm under tiie ‘ pillar-apostles’ 
James, Ceplia-s, and John. The spirituftl coricop- 
tioii of the AMessiah which the discmles had received 
from the personal iiilliicncc of Jesus was sealed 
on their minds by their faith in his resunection; 

! and their coinpreliensiou of bis gospel is seen in 
tlie wide aims of their first missions, iu their pro- 
I gressive deliverance from legalism, and in the 
j belief that faith is the essential element of salva¬ 
tion, As inemhers were nuickly added to tho 
Church, CHuccially from the Jews of the Hinperaiou 
(cfillcd Hellenists, because they spoke Greek), a 
beginning of its orgaiiisalion was made in tlie 
anpointment of seven deacons, including tho 
i Kellcniut Stephen, the protomar^r of the cTuivcli, 
The elements of the pilinitive mitli wore unified 
and systematised by the Apostle Paul, Lho aim 
of whose life nyos the conversion of the whole 
woild to Christ, Ho succeeded in emancipating 
the Gentile Christian world froin the corciuoiiitu 
law, and in his three great missionary jonrneya 
(about 40-08 A.D.) began the evangelifiation of 
Europe. The destmotion of Jeruaaleni (70 A.D,) 
completed the deliverance of Cliristianity from 
JudaisiTi, and gave the Church the consciousness of 
a world-wide iniBsion, The Judaising Cliriatiaiis 
were thenccfortli an insignificant sect. 

The Roman empire main tamed the pi c-Chiiaiiau 
view that tliere could be no ivorsbij) of God a])arb 
from the corporate life of the slate, and, when tlio 
oavly Chiistian Church refused to take wrt in the 
state worship, it became a rellgio illicUaf and 
Wius proscribed aiul persecuted iw clangorous to 
, society. To tho distinguishod and leaniod Chris- 
I tiauity was a gloomy iufatuatkm, to Urn popuhwie 
1 tho Christians' contempt for the gods seemed the 
cause of every public calamity. Tjie tyrannical 
caprice of Nero charged them with tlie burning of 
I Heine (04 A.D.), and persecuted them with rovolLiiig 
cruelty. Under Dormtian Christianity was punished 
ns a form of high-treason. The first regular decree 
for legal proceduve against the CUvistinna was lasned 
by Trajan. Under the more tolerant rule of tho 
emperors froni Hadrian to Marcus Aurelius (117- 
101), the Cluisbiaii coiigregafciouB were organised as 
Collegia tmniovum C men's guilds*), or Collegia 

J^uneraticia ('funeral societies’), and ns sucli en¬ 
joyed a sort of legalised existence. The vast cities 
of their dead in the catacombs of this pciiod no- 
w'here preserve niemodals of martyrdom or ]>ei’se- 
cution. The Christians had to fiuller many a local 
pei’seciitioni but, apart from the temporary and 
thouglitlcss Cruelties of Nero and Dojinfcian—^vho, 
according to Tertiilliaii, was ' n jugco of Korn Jor 
cruelty ’—they had the tolerallon, anil sonietiiiics 
the ijrotecbion, of the emperors, Ilnnko aycribes 
.such action especially lo Antoniiuis Pins—Hhe best- 
in ten tioiied and most peaceable amoi|g tliem, and 
perhaps not without sympathy for Christianity — 
whoso reign he regards as tlie eulniinatioii of the 
Uonmii cinpiro. ^ A consequence of this tolerant 
hearing of the imperial jmwci' wiis the peaceful 
bebavimir of the Cbriatiaiis, who in general rejected 
the principles of Montaiius, which aimed at the sub- 1 
version of the state. This coiidibion of ailaii-s came 
to ail end under Mavewe Auvelms, who, no longer ^ 
iibhi to resist the popular outcry, snfiered a pei-ao- 
ention to take place 111 several provinces, 

About the middle of the 2d ceatury the Cliristian I 
coiigregatioiiB in the Roman empire wore cunsoU- 
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dating tilemaelves into ft confederacy, rvhich called 
itBolf tlio ‘Great’ or ‘Catholic’ (i.o. univeMfl.1) 
Cliurcli. By the middle of the 3d centurv tlic 
con f eel ovation was accomplished. The Chnvc*ii ws 
now organised ^vith ft hierarchical constitution 
and an elaborately regulated worship, while the 
Ne\Y Testament canon was regarded fts equally 
authoritative wdth the Old. BroTii 2fi0 the eiuperor.s 
whose political aims wero most nkin to the tradi¬ 
tional policy of Borne struggled for life and death 
with the growing power. Of the times before 
Decius Origon testifies [Contm Celsiwu iii- 8) ‘ few 
and very ca.sy to count those who have died on 

account of the Christian religion ; * and Lactantius 
says (Da Movie l^cvsecuiontm^ iii, 4), ‘after the 
acts of the tyrant (Doimtian) Jiml been rescinded, 
the Church was not only restored to her pristine 
state, hut shone forth much more hnghtly; 
and, times following when many good emiierors 
held the helm of povenmicat, slie siifiered no 
attacks from enemiGR. , , . But thereafter tlie 
long peace was broken. For after many yeaiw 
the accumed boast [cxccvahile miimM) Deciiis arose 
to vox the Clmrclu’ Under Dcciiis began the fust 
universal and Byatematie per.e;ecufcion of Christi- 
ftniby aa a part of the military and religious policy 
of the state, The fiiinToringa of the Chriabians cen- 
timied under Callus and Valerian till 260, when 
OalUenus declared Christianity a Hdta, Vor 

forty years the Churcli had peace, ancfgrew mightily 
on every side. Diocletian by four edicts of pro¬ 
gressive severity, from February 303 bo March 304, 
when ho decreed torture for all Ghriatiaiis, pub forth 
a desperate edort to annihilate Christianity in the 
whole einnire, At his abdication (May ^05) the 
liorroi's of the persecution oided, except in the 
Bast, where they were continued without mercy by 
Ma.ximin Daza, Tho victory of Constantine in 313 
delivered CliristoiKlom from this its last and moat 
relentless peraecutor. 

Consfcannne saw in the unity of the Church a new 
foundation for tho unity of the empire, and placed 
Christianity on an equality with Paganism ; under 
liig sons it became predominant. TJie reftction 
under Julian ended witJi hie death. It was the 
Bbruggle with Gnosticism that hnd first led the 
Church to the remarkable development of its dog¬ 
matic system, wliich gives its characteristic stamp 
tf) tho nistoiy of the second period of the ancient 
church. The fllmplo baptiamal coiifeaaion hnd be¬ 
come tranafoiTued into a rule of faith giving fixity 
to the ecclesiastical tradition. Justin, Tremens, 
Tertiillian, and llippolytus had been among its fust 
exponents. While in the scriptures of the New 
Tostanieub canon the Church poBsessed an abiding 
witnes.s to tho ‘simplicity that is in Christ,' the nile 
of faith in the course of the 3d century had been 
built up ill the forms of the Greek philosophy of 
Clement and Origen. The first chninu synouHlmd 
been held in Asia Minor in connection with the 
Montanifit controversy about 170; and by the 3d 
century such assemblies were common in various 
provliicea of the empire. The instihition of (Ecu¬ 
menical councils, in which only biBliops were en¬ 
titled to v^ote, originated witirCoiis tan tine. The 
controversy with respect to tho Easter festival had 
disturbed tlie Cluirch for a century and a half. 
The universal practice in Asia -was to oUserve tlic 
exact (lay of the month (the 14bli Nisan), while 
tlio usage of Alexandria and Palestine and tlio 
AVeab was to celehratc the Passion always on a 
Friday, and the Bcsuirection on a Sunday, This 
controversy w'as fiirnll}' laid at rest by tho G2cn- 
menical Council of Nlcaca in 325. Trinitarianiem 
gained its fimt victory over AHanism at Nicica by 
the combined inilueqco of, Athanasius and Coii- 
sbantine, and completed its biiumph at the second 
CEcumenical Council (at Constantinople) in 381. 

After tliifi tlio Church was distiacted witli con- 
tioverfiies about the views of Origen (304-438), 
the Anollinariftii controversy (362-381), the dis¬ 
putes between the schools of Antioch and Alox- 
aiulrift (381-428), the Nestorinn controversy (428^ 
444), the Monopliyaito controversy (444-663), tlie 
Monotlielete controversy (633-C80), and the Icono¬ 
clastic controversy (726-842). These discussions 
originated in the Eastern C/iiurch, while in the 
West the theological interest centred on tlie great 
conflict between Aiigiistiiiianism and Pelaginnism 
(412-629). The tyrannical interference of the 
Eastern emperors in the controversies of tho Clnucli, 
tlieir supremacy in the ecclesiastical councils^ and 
tlieir penal enforcement of doctrinal decrees, led 
to infjjiilc confusion in the relations between church 
and state, and prepared the way for the ambitious 
policy of the popes, and for the linal bieach between 
the cliurche.s of the East nnd "Wesb. 

While these age-long controvor.sie.s kept the rela¬ 
tions of chureli and state coiitimmlly strained, 
.steadily ffU|]j?resse(I. Orthodox Ciiri.s- 
tianifcy in union with the state soothed the (leclining 
yofti-s^of the ftncienb empire; but could not provoiit 
the conquest_of Borne by AInne the Goth. Its ad¬ 
vance in Persia was checked by political persecution 
before the advent of Islaiti, wduch subsemiently over¬ 
whelmed the Christian it)' of the East. In tlie W'est, 
liowevcr, Christianitv rose w ith rencw'ed vigour from 
the ruins (jf the old empire, by the conveTsion of 
the Teutonic and Slavonic nations. The Teutonic 
conqueiors of Gaul and Italy were CiiiistianH before 
their invasion of those coiintnes. The Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors of England wero heathens. A ceutuiy 
ami ft half after their settlement Christian miBsion- 
avies gained a footing in the south and north, and 
within a century from the landing of Augustine the 
English kingdoms had embraceiC Chnstianlty. In 
the general declenifion of political faith under the 
decaying Bomnn empire, the social power onco 
lield'by tho oflTicials of Boino had gradually paBsed 
into the hands of the Christian bisliops. jn the 
lawlcBBiiesB and disorder of tho barbai iap invasions, 
these represciitativ'es of the claims of moral order 
a)ul human brotherhood were blje fcnisbed jnediatom 
between the conquerors and tho conquered, and 
exercised a constant induonce cliinrg pence nnd 
-war. But this great authority over the new nations 
brought along with it nmcii injury to relmon. 
Discipline dcclinecl as the power and wealth of the 
clergj' increased. 

The third jieriod of the Olmrcli’s hifatory extends 
' fi-om Charles the Great to Innocent IIL " ‘At the 
commenceiuent of the Stlicentun^’anysBanke, ‘oiv 
the one side iJohaminedaniBiii threatened to over- 
-spread Italy and Gaiih and on the other the ancient 
ido/atiy of »Saxony and Fneslaiid once more foi'ced 
its way across the lihiiio. In this peril of Chiistiaa 
institutions, a youthful piince of Teutonic race, 
Oiarlcs Martel, arose as tlieir champion.’ By his 
great victory of Tours (732) a final chock was given 
to the advance of the Saracens in the West, anil 

1 Cliriatcndoin and civin&fttion )vero lescued fiom the 
gi'ftsp of Islam. Tlie subjugation of tlio Saxons by 
Charles the Great was the toiisomo work of thirty- 
two years (772-804), and their Chris tianisation was 
Becui-ed by the cftstles, towns, misaioii stations, and 
monasteries which the conqueror planted in their 
couiitiy. Uiulev the Carlovinginn kings of the 
l^'ianks from the middle of tlio 8th cenUiiy, the 
temporal dominion of fchoi Papacy was frundecl. 
Thelegend of the ‘Donation of Constantine,' bestow¬ 
ing imperial power and dignities upon tlic pope, 
together with the sovereignty over Bonie and all 
Italy, and the countries or tho West, was invented 
at Borne about 730, and embodied in the Pseudo^ 
Isidorian decretals (about 850). It w^os' con¬ 
tested by few in the middle ages, till Lauren this 
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Valia clenionfiUutetl its m tonability. 1 mh’ ceiituries 
tiiiji ciuniay forgery foniied one of fclie supports of 
tlio Popiicy in its atniifgle for imivci'aal supremacy. 
The connection behveen tlie cOiurchea of tlte EavSt 
/uid West hsul fieen ahmxh l^Kwencd hy the scltiam 
ol iTuviii" the ^^lonophysite confcrovoi^y, 

Ki\x\ hy the iconoclastie policy of tliQ einpei'oi*& 
from Leo to TheopliiloH (717-'842). At length the 
proi'ic^'^ive centialisation of the Western Church 
un^/er the lionifiii ■‘=tes, to whose autjiority the 
‘ Q^cunienical Vislio]W ’ nf Coustantiuoplc eouM not 
piihmit» flTnl in the H th eentiuy the transfer hy the 
lUiIgarians of their allegiance iioin. Constantinoplo 
to J ionic, M to a /inal vnptuie* The natiiareh 
1^/iofciiis afrcfuly in 8G7 laicf down the dogmatic 
of the, Sciiisni as consisting in the western 
deviations from the dogmas, customs, and cotistitn* 
tional forms of tlin ancient church, especially the 
additioa of the 'fiUoque* clause to the creed of 
Nicun^a and Constantinople, teaching that tlie Holy 
Spirit proccedg net only fvoin the father, hwt ai?o 
from tlio Son. The severance was completed on 
Ihe 16th July 1054, wlien the papal legates laid 
the anatlicTua on tlio altar of St Sopliia in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

The growth of Monosticisiw, from the, beginning 
ft lay 1110 v^ement in pnrsuib of the old ideal of 
Christian perfection, which men felt that a 
worldly priesthood no longer represented, entered 
at fii'^b into competition with the clergy, hut 
gradually became flu(>servient to Catholic aiuis. In 
tho Rast, where the conteniplatlve life prevailed. 
Urn beijfc function of the monasteries was os mu'seriee 
of die prie-sthood, wdiile the monks of the West 
chriaUaiiisftd tier many anA Britain, cultivated 
■vnldernesses, pveservea the claosio tteaanies of 
aufcicj^uity, aiut were Uje diligent tcaohem of the 
common people. Above all bho monastic 01x101*8, 
the Benedictines can claim the glory of eonspicuons 
sfiwicea to Christian laisaiona and intellectual 
culture, ‘In tho 9tli and JOth centuries/ says 
tribbon, ' the reign of tho gospel and of the Chinch 
was extended over Bulgaria, Hiiiigarv, noheniia, 
iSaxony, Dcumark, Konvay^,Sweden, FoIaiu|\ and 
IliLSHia. . * . The admission of the barbarians into 
tlm pale of civil atid ecclesiastical society dDlivered 
Europe from the depredations by sea and land of 
tiiQ Normans, Hungarians, and Ilm'jianB. The 
law and oviler waa promoted ivy 
tho influence of tlie clergy^ j and the mdimonts of 
art and scienco were intif)diice<l into the savage 
countries of the globe/ In the IiVesfc, men held 
Uicit the H^|y Homan Empire, consolidated by 
and Olio the Gre&t, w/w? the embodiment 
of the ideal state, and that Clod had tivo vicars on 
ear til, the emperor in temporal tlungs, and the 
pope in spiritual tlifngji. <Tlio analogy of the 
tivo,’ r5ay3 Bryce, ' made tlieni appear parts i>f oiio 
gieat ivoridmovement to\vat\?s iniity; die eoineiti- 
ence of their boundaries, which had begun hoforo 
Constantine, lasted enougU after Irini to 

associate them indissolubly togetlier, and make 
tlie namo:^ of Komon and Oluistian convevt- 
iWe. . . . Tlie Holy Roumn Church and the Holy 
Homan Empire ure one and tiie same thing in two 
asi^ectn; and Catholieisnrn, the principle of tlie 
'Universal Cliihitiftn society, is also JRomaiiisni; that 
if?, rests upon Rutne as the origin and type uf its 
univcmiHty, ritaiiifestteg itself in a mystic dual- 
Hin which corresponds to the two natures of its 
rounder. As lUrine and eternal, its head is the 
|K)pc, to wliom ftmilfi have been intrusted; as 
Uuumu tmd LempoTftl, the emi>evor, commissioned to 
nifQ men s fmih'es and acts/ In tho limt half of the 
imddlq ages the ClniRdj believed hereelf to be co- 
oxtensive with the Kingdom of God, the realisation 
ai the no blest etUival ideal, and hev fervants con¬ 
ceived it- thciT highest duty to labour to make the 


whole held of Inn nan life subject to her supremacy. 
Not even the moial declenaioii of tiic Papacy in 
the ceiiturios succeeding OharleB the Great, espe¬ 
cially during the sixty years' so-called Vovnecvacy 
(00^003), could quench the aixkmr nf the Chinch a 
faith in that ideal; and tlie cloister, mivgcd and 
atrengtlieiiGd liy successive reforms, saved the autho¬ 
rity of the Church by uniting in Gregory VII. the 
monastic ideal of self-reminelation with the ceclesb 
ftstictil ideal of the conquest of the world. 

At the great Latevau Council under Popo 
lunocent III. in 1215, the Catholic Church was nt 
the zenith of its power. Innocent wius the aim, 
and from him the princes of ClniRtcndom held tlieir 
light in fee. Tho Cnisotlers, though uimblo to 
hold Jerusalem, had enhanced tlie preatigo of tho 
Papacy; and ^cliolnatieism placed its skill and 
learning at the service of the CKnvch, Tl\c Wakl- 
cnscs and Albi^enses were to bo crushed relent- 
les.dy, and the Incpiisition was now established for 
tlveiy neimancnfevGpresision. Nopevsecutioua wMcK 
the Oliiivcli had ever BuHered arc to be compared for 
determined cruelty with those which in this neviod 
she inflicted on the heretics of aoutlievii Franco 
and of tUa NetUerlands. En\perois and kiiiga 
might contend with Home for temporal authority; 
they were ready to decree the burning of horotJcs 
as much fts she desired. But tliis unresti'icted away 
bmiglit its own dowmlall. After the Pai^acy in the 
AvtenDn R 0 } 0 \ivn 0305-77) had become the tool 
of French policy, and after all the contrivances of 
pious fraud had been resorted to, during the Schism 
of 1378 to 1409, to dll the colfcis of rival popes 
at ArigJioj] and at Home, the people began to lose 
ialth in the holiness of tho lucYarchy, and the ever 
louder cry for ‘refoinibitkm of tho Cliurchin its head 
and mewriievH' became irveslstiblo. The Schism of 
thirty yearn, during ^vhich two popes claimed the 
sftnm dirine prerogative, was the most direct con- 
tratliction of the doclriiio that had obtained in tho 
Ofttholic Chinch since the time of Hildebrand, tliafc 
the Papacy was tlie unifying centre of Chriafcendom. 
The conviction gained ground that even its autho¬ 
rity was subject Co that of an a’cuaieuical counciL 
In the development of this idea a twofold tendency 
nveseiitecl iLsclf, One party, that of Gerson and 
HAilly, which prevnited at the councils of Pisa and 
Constance, regarded tho council os ]*epresDntatJve 
imly of thft inwavchy, and, vfhile Yt*t>gni9teg th& 
Papacy as a divine instil-ution, aimed at restricting 
the nbsolutisiii of tho papal see by the co-rule of a 
siMiitual amtocracy, eon.sisting of tho bishops and 
the doctois of the imiversitica. The other, mainly 
coiiipoaed of Gcvinftn theologians, made the first 
attempt within the medieval Clnirch to undormiuo 
the tinman Catholic conception of the Chui'ch by a 
distinction between the eedesia umvemd^s—thQ 
wpirifcual conuuimity of^ all helieveva—and the 
fccfesia Jiomatuit of wliich tho pope was head. 
TJie second party rogartled this iim ccd/ioh'ca ecclesia 
alone as infallible, and held that tlie council repre¬ 
sented not only all classes of the hiemvcliy, hu t all 
classcB of Giiristendom; and tliat church reform 
Wftg a duty that fell to tlie secular power, not only 
tlie princes, but also the entire body of tlio laity. 
But all the resolutions of the three great re¬ 
forming couneil.s wcio made void by blie pitiful 
Ksuc of the Council of Basel the Concordat of 
Vienna in M48, when the fatliejs of the council 
recognised NiclioJas V., and received the holy 
father’s forgiveness. Thus ended the lost attempt 
towards the vefurumtion of the Chuvcli on its old 
foundations. 

Ab^ length Lhe^ teaching of the Lollards and 
fiussites, the faibive of the couircils, and the 
^hamelass trnflic in Indnlgeiicca; the impotent 
conclusion of Scliolaaticism that philosopliy and 
religion might both bo Inio, though contradic- 
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tnry; the new nrt anil learning of fclio Ren/ils- 
sauce ; the awakening of blie spirit of nationality; 
and the mdespread longing of the poor for re¬ 
dress from the exactions or piiests and nobles— 
prepAi^d men’s minds for that great inore- 
ineiib ill the 16th ccntuiy, which issued in the 
Protestant clnirchcs and in the division of the 
whole of western Chnatendoin into two hostile 
camps down to the present day. Luther, Zwingli, 
Afelanciithon, and Calvin were its greatest leaders. 
The Hefonnation called forth a thousand changes 
in human exmtonee. As it passed from country to 
country in all nor thorn Europe, it broke the cloister- 
vow, abolished celibacy, coiiliscated the property of 
tile Cliurcli, founded sGcular schools for the people, 
stripped tlio clergy of their privileges; and the 
philanfclivopic duties and the tasks of civilisation, 
which for centuries lioil been incumbent on the 
servants of the Church, it gradnally transferred to 
tlie state and the community. Where it tiiuniplied, 
and even ^vhore it was successfully resisted, fcliero 
WfLS no spliei’Q of life in wliich its inlluenco was not 
folfc. The communistic movement of the Anabap¬ 
tists, which had been developed in the midst of the ' 
religions peiplexLtics of Germany, was cvuslitsd in 
the ruins of HUnster in 1635, an<f with the death of 
* this prodigal child of the Reformation’ passed away 
the prematura political socialism of the Itcformation 
period. The aims of the Papacy, all centred on its 
political interests, were wholly irreconcilable with 
'the Reformei’s* doctrine of tlie priesthood of all 
believena and the solo awfchoriby of Scripfcui’e in 
mattore of faith. The political and hiuiinnisfcic 
period of the Papacy was succeeded by a regime 
of passionate zeal, iindor which every nerve was 
strained to win back the torritoiies which had 
shaken off tho Roman yoke, The rcsolubions of 
the Council of Trent (1545-03), subscribed by 255 
pielates, separated for ever the Protestant and 
Catholic chuiohes, and obtained in the latter tlie 
anbliority of a avniholical book. 

The Counter-Reformation, led everywhere by the 
Jesuits, and favoured in Germany by the Peace of 
Augsburg (1666), wont on with groat success till tho 
micldlo of til© 17 th con tiny. U began in Pnvaiia 
in 1603, and quickly spread over southern Germany. 
Rub it Was in Prance wiat the revived Roman Catho¬ 
licism of the 16th coiitiiry won ite fireb great victoiy. 
The numher of the * Religion naires* or * Huguenots* 
in Franco had, in 1658, amounted to 400,000, From 
the ina.'yyicre at Vnssy by Francois of Guise in 1662 
to tho Massacre of St Rartholomow (August 23-24, 
1572), four religious wavs had lacerated F'ranoe, 
and (luring the reign of Homy III. there were yot 
live of these desolating civil wain. The crafty see¬ 
saw policy of Popes Sixtus V., Gregory XIV,, and 
Clement VI11. Bccurcd eveiy advantage allbrded by 
tho vicissitudes of the conllict, and it was nob titl 
after Homy IV. had gone over to Roiuan Catholicism 
that the pope in 1505 recognised him as the king of 
Prance, Liberty of conscience was extended to the 
French Protestants hy the Edict of Nantes in 1598, 
From 1653 tho ecclesiastical posifcioii of each Qonnan 
torntory was dependent on tlie religious convietioiia 
of its ruler, ami thenicinhers of the Lutlioran Church 
had political equality with ‘ the old religion j * but 
tlie exclusion of the Reformed from that provision 
led to the isolation of Lufcherauiam from tlie great 
Mtnigglea of Protestantism in France, fclic Nothcr- 
laiidfl, and England. The principle cuim regia^ ejus 
rcligiOi hy wliicli subjects shoiikl follow the con¬ 
fession of their rulers, uiuivoitlalily led, in the 
political condition of Germany in tlie IGth and 
17th centunes, to the breaking up of the LutlicrfLn 
(Ihurch into a nuinhcr of Buiall national churches, 
and confused the dovolopmenb of Lutlievan Llio- 
ology witli the dyncustic and family intereats of 
tho sseveral courts. Stability was only attained 


after tJie fearful struggle of the Thirty Yeajy’ 
when, afc the Pcocq of Westphalia, Catholics and 
Protestants agreed to recognise each other’s Hghfc 
to existence. The excellences of the LviLberaii 
CImrcii were the depth and power of its ascetic 
elements and its religious literature, especially its 
hymns, tho noble expression of German mysticism. 
Bub the conlimiation and political maintenance 
of the RefonuaLioii has been mainly the work 
of the Uefonned or Calvinistic churches. ^In a 
biiiie,’ says HiUisser, ^wheu, of all the creations 
to the Reloviiifttioii, Europe presented nowhere 
else any solid or lasting bulwark, the little 
Genevan state of Calvin sent out year after year 
its apostles into the ayojUI, and \vos the most 
dreaded foe of Rome, when nowhere else was 
there any resistance to her miglit.’ In the 
Lutheian Church many of the Eoniish ceremonies 
ivere retained, and congregational organisation 
waa neglected; wliereaa in the Reforined clinrehtjs 
the con^regationa were organteed on a democratic 
hnnia, that hod nothing akin to the traditional 
principles of monarchical imwer, ‘'With the pas¬ 
sive resistance of Luther men could not counter¬ 
act the Caraflas, the Philips, and the Stuarts; 
that needed a school prepared for wav to tho 
knife; the only such sdiool was Calvin’s, mid it 
everywhere took up the glove—in France, in the 
Netheilaiids, in Scotland, and in England.’ 
Lutheran ism has beon established in Seandiiiavia 
and the countries along the Baltic, while the 
Refotined Church, wliicli lifls throughout evinced 
a more radical character than the Lutheran, hnn 
especially prevailed in Sontli Germany, Switzer!t^ud, 
France, the Netherlands, and Scotland. 

In England, Edward VI., the successor of Hemy 
VIII.—who had been recognised by the parliament 
in 1634 os Uhc only Biiprenie heaa in erthe of the 
Churche of England’—^witli the help of Cratimcr, 
Latimer, and lUdloy, completed the Reformation. 
Tho Coniinon Prnyoi-book Avoa introduced, and a 
confession of faitji in 42 articles drawn up ns the 
Btnndavd of tho chumli'a doctrine, After ajjeriod 
of po-seeution under Mary, the Anglican Clmi*ch 
w'oa cstahlished under Elizabeth in tho closest 
union with tho state, By Elizabeth all ecclesi¬ 
astical disobedience wns regarded aa tieasonable, 
and tlio legislation of her later yearn was directed 
against those who took ofTence at the ntual and 
the hiemrehy, and were known as No noon form- 
isfcs. English Puidtanisin (which may be dated 
from 1607, when its adheieiita began to separate 
from the Established Clmvch) was at firab only an 
qipofiitioii to the coromonia] elements which the 
Cliiirch of England still retained after its separor 
tion from Rome. The pnnciple of Puritaiiism was 
refonnation Uitougli the inembere of the clmrch 
itself, m opposed to reformation oiiglnatiiig with 
the crown. It aimed at tho overthrow of the 
cpisooiial Bysteni, and the cBtahliBhmeufc of a strict 
^’stem of (tiseipline in tho Bpiiib of CaMn. Under 
Charles I, tlie Puritans ivere Boverely perBeciited, 
and many of them omigmted to Anierica, and wei^e 
tho early settlers of New England, Engl is ii 
Puritanism in alliance with Scottish Preshytoriaii- 
ifim gained in tbs Great Rebellion a complete 
victory over the monnichy, but in England the 
fi'uifcs of the victory foil to the Indopendeuts, who 
'were the most consistent section of the party. The 
Synod of Dort in Holland (1618-19), ■which ■was 
regarded aa an oecumenical council of the churches 
of the Cnlviniatio Reformation, had decidecl the 
controversy between the Arminians and Calvinists 
entirely in favour of the latter. The Westminatev 
AHseinbly (10-13-49), called by the Long ParliUr 
ment, drew up the confession of the Pari tans, 
wliicli ig closefy akin to the rcsolutiona of Dorb, 
md ia still the .standard in the churches of Scot- 
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Later iilioses of ParUani^'m developed a 
great variety nf s^ecLs, tlie Uaptists and the Sociely 
of Fnends, or ‘ Quakers',’ hoing the moat notahte. 

Tlio Refovniation in Scotlaiul^ had received from 
Jnlin Knox a strictly Oalvinistic Btanip. Tlie 
Protestant noblc-S (caned the M^ords o£ the Con¬ 
gregation ') entered in 1557 for the llrst time into 
a‘Covenant,'and the Scotch Confession of Faith 
was ratified hy fclio Scottish parliament in 156[). 
All the olToits of Mary, (^uecii of Scots, to win 
Scoilatid buck to Rom an uatliolicisni were fniit - 
less. Tlie fri’st National Covenant ‘against all 
kind of Papistry’ was si^jned hy king and people 
in 1581, and frequently renevved. In 1592 the 
Presbyterian cniistitutidii was e3tabli>ihed- Yet 
under James I. and Jils successom detorminecl 
0 Forts were put fortjli to make the Clmvcli of 
iScotland a province of the Anglican Church- The 
ohtrnsioTi of tlio Liturgy in 1637 was met by the 
Suienm League and Covenant hi 163K. 

Piiiiii" the Civil-AVar and the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, Indm^eiulency increased in luunhtu’s and 
in influence. Two fanatical sections of the party, 
tlie * Fifth-Monarchy Men,’ and the ‘Levellers— 
who aimed at complete separation of the church 
1 from the state, which they maintained should pre¬ 
serve an attitude of religions indin'erence—were 
iepreF.^cd by tlie iron hand of Crnniwell on their at¬ 
tempt to ejitablinh their principlea hy force of arms, 
The declaration of faith and order issued by the 
Synod of the Independents in 1658 is nob dirfereat 
in ita doctrine from the AA^estmiiister Confession, 
After the accession of Charles II, Episcopacy %Yas 
re-cstabUsbed both in England and Scotland. On 
the 24th August 1002 two tlionsand uiinistors were 
ejected from their livings in the Clmrcli of Eng¬ 
land. hceansQ they refused to aubsevihe the second 
Acb of Uniformity, which enjoined all minisbci'S in 
England to declare their unfeigned n^ssent and con¬ 
sent to the entire Hook ol Common Pmycr. In the 
same reign, the successive Conventicle, Fivo ^[ile, 
Corporation, and Teat Acts increased the civil di.s- 
i ahmties oi both NoncoiifoiTnists and Catholics, 

I Tlie persecutions dirl not cense till tlie Revolution, 
when the Act of Toleration in 1689 extended religi- 
! oas liberty to dissentei-s, only roq Hiring from them 
; the payment of tithes to the'Established Cliurcb. 

In tlie 17th century a luiddle party witliin the 
Church of England,' known as the 'Latitufli- 
natians,’ had endeavoured to exercise a mitigating 
iulluence on the vialence of the disjixxtcH between 
the extreme Episcopalians and the rigid Puritans. 
Hales and CliilHngworth were in the first half of 
the century the loading oxponontH of the party, 
which later included the ‘Cambridge Platonirfts/ 
AVliichcote, John Smith, Cudwortli, More, and 
even Simon Patiick and Tillotson, Aliont the 
middle of the l7th century another inovvnieTib 
bewail in England as a reaction against the 
religious extremes of tbc Great Rebellion, Tlio 
principles of the English ‘Deists* originated un¬ 
doubtedly in the reaction fiom the religions excesses 
of the Cl on 1 well period, hut w'oro more largely due 
to the progress of philosophy and the historical ami 
natural sciences. They pWed over to France, 
where they found a congenial soil under Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., and, in presonoG of the 
Dtagonuades and the persecutiauR of Lhe Protes¬ 
tants after the revocation of the Edict of Nanios in 
1085, developed into the Atheism and ^Iiiterialisni 
of the EnCyclopciUsti^. These afievwaYdH bore 
bitter fruit in tlic French Revolution—‘the religi¬ 
ous i5sue of W'hiclj proved,* hays Hose, ^iiofc only 
the necessity o-f religion for a civilised people, but 
also tlie national intlLpen Kahili by nf a nburcli.’ 

In OeTmany tho reaction from the fanatical 
violence of the Thirty Year.*i' War and tlie life- 
orthodoxy of the "l7th cenbnrv took the form 
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of Pietism. It began with tlio collegia jnctcit/a 
founded by Spenor about 1670, and tho similar 
collcgta pMohihlicff of Franckc^ professor at 
tho university of HjlUc from its foundation in 
1694. Halle 'became tlio centre whence Piobism 
Rpread on every aide, awil its iiiilucucc, like 
that of Genovsi iimler Galvin, extended to all 
the Protestant countries of Europe. The church 
of tliG Moravians, in fclie form in wdiich it was 
renewed by Zinzendorf, is a daughter of Pietism, 
and the founder of Methodism testified tliat 
jMoraviniiism w’as the first medium of his own 
insidration. Pietism, with Moiavianisin, wducli 
iiiwanlly rests on the same foundation, is, says 
AVeingaVlen, ‘the lost fruit of that heart-religion, 
springing originally from Franciscan ism, which 
consists III the closest vital fellovsliip of the indi¬ 
vidual Clii-istian with Clirist.’ It laid great weight 
on strictness of conduct, and fhvolb rather on rc- 
genovatiow and sanctiilcation than on the Refovnia- 
tion doctrine of justification by faith. During the 
reign of Rationalism it appeared qiiic.scent, but it 
rciuved in the present ceutuiy, and in alliance 
w'itb the ortliodoxy wbioh it formerly combated 
forms the predomiriant party in the Evangelical 
Church of (iermany, 

The founders of' English Method ism did nob aim 
at any iiew^ doctrine or order, but only sought, like 
the German Pietists, to deepen spiritual life, and 
make it more practical and fruitful, Methodist 
societies began to be organised ia 1739, after 
AYesley and AVliitefiald liadbeen excluded from the 
pulpits of the Established Cliurcb. These two 
leauei'Ji ficpavaLed \u 1748 on the qwcBtion of pre¬ 
destination, \A’'esley lioldiug the Arminian, and 
AAndtefield the Calviiiisfcic vicYv, Ten years after 
AA^tjsley’s death hi a follow'ers mnnbercd 40,000, 
and in twenty years more increased to upw'aids of 
100,000. AA’^esleynn Methodism and its numerous 
ofksboots have been iVislinguisbecl both in bids 
couiitiy and in Ameiica for their evangelistic zeal 
and their inlluoncc over the common people j and 
their earnestness and success have been the means 
of imparting a healthful stimulus fe the Clmrcli 
of England, About tlie end of the 18tli century 
tho iiillncnee of the Methodist movement extended 
into the Established Church, and issued in the 
formation of the ' Evangelical party,’ wliicli, 
centring in Cambridge, soon became the most 
energetic party in the Church of England. At 
Oxford, xvluch fvon\ Laud's time bad been lire 
centre of the old ‘ High Cliurcb ’ party, began 
about 183.8 the Tractarian movement, of w'liich the 
liTht impulse came from the Evangelical revival; 
while in one of its sidei^, at least, ib w^aB a kind 
of fcstlictic outcome of tho Romantic revival in 
literature ancA art. No fewer than 150 of tire 
clergy and leading laymen connected with tire 
movement followed Ward and Newman (in 1845 
and 1846) into tho Roman Catholic Clixircli, but 
tlie party, held together for nearly fifty years under 
tlio leaders!lip of Puscy, has now^ fully identified 
itself with the Anglican Church as tho ‘ Catholic 
Clmrcli jdanted in England.* Though ‘Anglo- 
Catliolicisiu’ hits driven large nuuihevs into the 
Roman communion, it Jias succeeded in doing w’liaL 
Methodism a luiiidied ycar.s before attempted, and 
has brought irew' Ufe into tire Church of Euplanil. 
It boars a close affinity to Roman Catholicism in 
ritual and doctrine, but refuses to acknowledge 
tire universal supremacy of tbo Bishop of Ilonic. 
The ‘ Broad Ciiiirch ' party, tire tliird in thoniodorii 
(^hiivcli of England, traces its beginning to Cole¬ 
ridge, bub in spirit and to a large extent also in 
teaching, is siibstantially identical with the old 
Latitiidinarians and the Ciiinhvidge PJiitoiiisls, 
who, with great spiritual earnestness and honesty, 
maintamod for over a hundred years a large aild 
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fcoloi'aiit theology. The iiiodom Broad Church 
l>arfcy 'svith Lhe Evaiigolical or *Lov Chiirch' 
party in the importance of apostolical 

auccession and aacramonfcal grace, and in attaoldiig 
no intriiifilc value to particular forma of ritual or 
clerical vestments; hut unlike it (loniamls a more 
lihoval infcorprdiabiou of dogmatic defmUioiis, and 
a gi'cater freedom in the mihscripbinn to creeds. 
In its preaching it aims at guidance ratlicr than 
con version, frankly contradicting the prevailing 
Evangelical fconclnng tlmt aUrihwtes everything 
to sovereign grace and einpliasifles the complete 
coiTiiption of unregonerate Imman nature. It 
lias tlu'onghont ndrocatecl a bolder view of the 
applicability to Scripture of metliods of criticism 
anil exegesis that have found favour in Germany. 
One of its earliest leadcr^ai was the famous t)v 
Arnold, who advocated the great Hookov’s theoiy 
of the iilenbiW of church and state—a kind of 
spiritualised Erasfcianism—as the only means of 
fully carrying out blio realisation of Cluistianity 
oil earth. It has added many illustrious iimiie.s 
to the roll of English chiirehmexi, among them 
Whately, Maurice, Eredeiick Robertson, Julius 
Hare, Kingsley, Thirl wall, and Stanley, 

The ai-aiulnrd of Anglican docirino is fixed by 
acts of jiarliainent in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
1571, and in the Book of Coiniiioti Prayer (1552, 
revised in 1550 and IGOl). Hot till the present 
century has blio church’s close coimcction with the 
state been looHcncd hy a senes of laws removing 
bliG civil and political disabiUtica of dissontom Tlic 
Cliurch of Enghiiid includes at most two-thirds 
( 80 )ne say only one-half) of the population, and 
poas 0 sge.s the whole of the ecclesiastical ondo which ts 
of the country. Its oompiohcnsivencfia is alto* 
gethcr unexampled I witliiu no historic church in 
the world is to be found snob divergency of honest 
opiiiioii. Its enormous revival of activity during 
the last fifty years bos struck its roots deopoi' into 
the rcUgioua heart of England, and though its 
di,ge.stftblisI)monfc lias oftw^ beon proijofien, tlio 
Church of England is so closely interwoven with 
the other institutions of the nation, and is so dear 
to the majority of the English peoide, that such a 
contingency imist seom remote, In any event, tlie 
solidity and dignity of the Episcopal Cmivcli would 
retain for it tlic cliief place among tlio ecclesiastical 
societies of England. Such IdniRances to its c/lioi- 
Gucy as pluvalities and nonp'esidcncc have long l>eeu 
1X31110ved, the episcopate within England has lieeu 
largely extended, and missionaiy bishops appointed 
to organ ISO and extend foreign inissiona, wlulo no 
lc.ss than thirty millions have been spent within 
thirty years upon the huilding and restoration of 
ciinichea at homo. Such agencies for relieving 
povei’fcy and distress as sistorlioodisi ami special 
miasloiiB have leaped into life, and in the Clnirch 
Congresses (first, 18Q1) and Diocesan Conf even cob 
(first, at Ely, 1801) the door lias been opened to 
the co-operation of laymen in church work. The 
growing demand for greater freedom of action on 
the p/irt of the church, resulted (18d2, and J&50} 
in an attempt to revive tha powova of Convocation, 
in abeyance sinco 1717» In 1807 was innngiivabcd 
the first Lambeth Conference of prelates of the 
Anglican rito from all quarters of the world. 

James 1. gave _tlm whole ecclesiastical endow¬ 
ment in Ireland into tlm iiamls.of tlie Anglican 
clergy. The Irish branch of the Anglican Chnrcli, 
M'liich only Ginhraccd ono-elglitli part of the popu¬ 
lation, "waa disestablished and disendowed in 1871 
by the IrisJj CJiiirch Act of 18G&. In the census of 
1871 the Catholics of Ireland numbered 4,141,033; 
Episcopalians, G83,20y; Pj’G.s)?ytorifln8 and no7i- 
EjuBcopal Protestants, 658,238. 

Patronage had been aholiBhed in Scotland in 
1690, but wa.s restored under Queen Anno in 1712. 
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The repeated protests of the floiieral AsBeiuhly 
w^ere disregarded, but with the gi'ndual ascendency 
of the 'juoderato’ party ia the cluireli itself, were 
discontinued, and the dissatisfied seceded fi'om the 
Establishinont, forming the ’Secession’ and ‘Be¬ 
lief’ clmrchcs. In 1834 the Assembly passed the 
Veto Act, declaring that no ptuifcor should be 'in- 
triuled on any congregation contrary to tlie will of 
the people,’and giving the coiigixigatioii the right 
to veto the appointment of a presenteo of wdioin 
they disapproved, After a ten yearfl’ conflict be¬ 
tween tlio ' non4ntnisionlst' and ’ moderate’ parties, 
the former .socedod from the Established Church, 
and forined tlie Free Clnircli of Scotland in 1843. 
The (Jutted Presbyterian Church arose from the 
union of Uie Secession ami Belief clmrclies in 1847, 
and is now the third in iinporCniicc in ScotlnTul, 

In the United States it is a part of the con¬ 
stitution that 'no religious test shall ever ba 
required m a qualification to any olllce or public 
truaC,’ and that 'cnii^ei^s shall make no law 
rospcctiiig an estahli.shment of religion, or pro¬ 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.’ 'Tliis separa¬ 
tion between church and state, ’ says ScliafT, ‘ is not 
a separation of the nation from uhmtiaiiity, , . . 
The American nation is as religious and Christian 
oa any other in the world, ami sliou's thw plainly 
by its Voluntary support of so many churches and 
sects; by its heneficeiit Rocieticfl of every kind ; by 
its church-going, and respect for tha clergy, who 
are inferior to no class in rcjinect and inllucnce; by 
its strict sabbath-kccpiiig, whicli has its equal only 
in Scotland; hy its zeal for home and foreign 
missions; by ifca reverence for tlio Bible; by a veil- 
table flood of religious books, tracts, and poriod- 
icalfl; and by the w’holc tone of its public morality,’ 
Of Protestants, the Methodists and Baptists are 
the most numerous, especially among tlie lower 
cla«sc3s and in the southern states; while the 
Presbyterians, CoiigrcgatbnalistSi and Episcopa¬ 
lians have the greatest inlUienco among tlm muldlo 
and higher classca. In 1880 the Boman CafcIfoJics 
had 6,375,630 commiiiiicaiita; Baptists, 2,087,231; 
Methodiste (Epiacopal) lj564|105, and (non-BJpiBGO- 
pal) 1,718,002; Liifrherans, 044,800; Presbyfomns, 
093,249; tlio Congi-cgationalists, 382,920; and 
Episcopalians, 345,841. 

A gieat development of inJssionary zeal ling 
taken place in the Protestant churches of Eiircpo 
and America during this century, leading to a vast 
e.vpondituro of life and itioney. Aniong civilised 
race.s like tho Jeivs, Ohineso, and Ilnidus, the suc¬ 
cess attained has been ainall compared with that 
among races to whicli the Christian niisRionaiies 
have brought, along with the preaching of the gospel, 
a vastly Buporior civilisation, such ns the natives 
of Madflgflscftr and Polynesia. Tijci-e are now a 
hundred mifisioiiary socictiea in Protestant Christen¬ 
dom, ivitli about 5000 European and Am evioan mis¬ 
sionaries, and about 30,000 nalivo assistants, and 
raising every year inoro than 2^ millioiiB sterling 
for tlio evangelisation of tlio heathen world. Tlie 
JlojwAn CflfcljoJjc Church has by ita colonies and 
conquests in the New 'World endeavoiiied to red less 
the balance of tho Old. In South hnd Central 
America, Hayti, and the Spaniali and French West 
Indies, the population ia almost Qxclush'^ely Boninu 
Catholic; while in British North America Lho mo- 
porlion of Catholics is 42 per cent.j and in 

Australia and Polynesia about 15 per cont,_ The 
largest and most important mission ary institute of 
the Boman CathoHo Church is tlio Propaganda, 
founded by Gregory AlV. in 1022, Tho missioija 
of the Benedictines, Cistercians, Pi’emonstraton- 
siftJi.9, and .eapecially of tlie mendicant onlors, who 
penotrabod Africa and North and South America, 
were from the IGbli and 17th centimes almost 
eclipsed hy fchoHe of the Jesuits. In tbo East and 
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Y'esb Incliea, Japnji, Cliina, aiul Abyssiiiin, they 
have ^von over tKf)\if?aails to their society and 
chiircli, AVliile Protestarifc iiiif?sioii9 hare aimed at 
paving individual GOiih, they liavc used every poa- 
pilde means to clFeet conversions, and have couutcfl 
their converts in crowils. Their constant policy has 
heon to inginffc Catholic ideas and usages on tiu* 
cUtiomil prejudices and ciistoiiis. In India they 
coiniiiendcd theiuselvea to th& great as Climtian 
Brahmins and to tlie noor as apostles of freedom ; 
in Japan they sided >viHi tlio native nohiliby 
against the luxurions priestly class; in Chim they 
111 ado their wy to favour through geometiy and 
astrologj' j in Spanish South Amonca they took 
tJje opprcr'Sed natives under tlmir protection, con- 
tPiirlca nguinat slavery* and founded in Paraguay a 
socialistic tlieocracy of their own. 

Ever siucQ tha lleformation the Homan Catholio 
Clnirch 1ms hcen growing move anti more nUimnnii- 
tane, and tins tendency has become inosit marked 
ill tlie‘second half or the 19th ecu tiny, largely 
through the increasing inJlucnce of the Jesuits. 
That order, suppressed in Portugal (1759), in 
Prance (1704), in .Spain and Naples (1767), in 
Parma (1768), and hy tlio hull 'Dominiis ac Be- 
demptov Noster’ of Clement XIV. iu 177.8, was 
Toslnred hy Pina VII. in 1814. The golden flays of 
the Jesuits were tnuler Pins IX. (1846^78), Viio 
gradually passed entirely under blieir iniluence. 
TIic Jesuit generals, Eather lloothnaii (1829-53) 
and Father Bcekx (1833-84), called the Mdack 
poptis,' reigned in Romo side hy side with fclie 
‘white pope,* Pius IX. The dognm of the Imma¬ 
culate Conception, which the Jesuits maiutained 
against the llomiincans, was promulgated hy the 
pope in 1854, and ton years later the Eun/dtea and 
Siillribus prochumed to the world that the politi¬ 
cal and eccleBiastical theories of Jesuitism Aveve 
accepted hy the holy sec. The JcsnltJj acquired 
consideralde influence in France under Napoleon 
HI., hnt were expelled in 1880. In Ital 3 S Riuce 
tlwi tlownfall of the pope’s tcmpcml power (1871)» 
they are restricted to Home, ami they wore excluded 
Irmn Spain and Mexico (1868), fi-om Genuanyf 1872 )- 

Tiie famous canon expressed hy Vincent of Leri- 
num in 434 : *Qnod Boiupor, quod nbiqiio, quod ah 
omnibus cyeditum esfc,’ has been the foriual principle 
of Catholicism thmighoiib its liistoiy. At fimfc it 
leU to the bishops in the synods to decide whether 
any pArticular doctrine boio tJjose thiae marks of 
OMhoUcity. Sometirues on® synod set aside the 
Teaoliitions of another, and ov^cn at the reennienical 
councils the whole Church was never represented in 
the ^ame proportions. The supreme aiitfiority of the 
pope waft the oi\ly means to Eecuve ahfiolwte unity* 
and neither tlie (lefemlers of the ‘epmcopal sys- 
teni ’ at the medieval coancUn nor the GalticamsTn 
of the French clergy (set forth in their declaration 
of 1682) were able to interpose an eflcctive resist¬ 
ance, To secure the Papacy from all such opposi¬ 
tion in future, the JeMiits pci-sunded Pope Pius IX. 
to have it decreed hy the Vatican council that only 
the impc ia the itifalUhle head of the Chinch. 
Leo XllT. has sefc his .seal upon the work of Pins IX, 
by restoring, in 1886, to the order of the Jesuits all 
tfifl privileges it enjoyed before Us disaoliition, 
The aiicknfc con flirt hetweeu emperor and pone, 
recently wrWci] zu the ‘ ifiiUiirkaTiipf,’ fln<(ed 
<1883-86) ill a victory for the Papacy* by the vvUli- 
drawal of the 'Kay Law.s^aiid tlicVevorsal of the 
tioi-nian ecclesiastical pnlicy pursued since 1872. 

At tin? present day thcre\ai’e 2074 million Roman 
Catholics, only 116 million Prote'stant^j, and 834 
million Greek Christians; while themm-Clirfstian 
populatirm of the world is about 1018 millions. 

Tim ^nutnanj so7irc<'s of Church History arc : (1) 
OriginrtI doetimcnfs, sucfi as t lie records and decrees 
of clmrcli councils; tlie oHicial publications of 


bishops and popes (pastoral epistles, bulls, briefs, 
decretals, and constitutions); laws rclatin" to 
ecclesiastical allaira, issued by fiovorcigns, cimu- 
■cellora, or parliaments; liturgies and aervice-honks, 
rules of religious oidcm, symbolical books and 
confessions of faith, sermonfi and tveaLises of 
theologian.^ and ecclesiastical loaders, iourimlfl 
and report? of cye-tvitne.sses, and letters of con¬ 
temporaries ewiinenb in eliiiroli or state. (2) 
iloiumieiit.?, such as ecclesiastical buildings, pic¬ 
tures, sculptures, inKcripbions, vessels, &c. Among 
iho secofularf/sources arc calendariea, timrfcyrologles, 
and necvologios j traditions, annals, mid cbromclea 
—all requiring to ho sifted hy crifcicisnij the farther 
their date fj'oni the period to wbicli tlicy l ofer. 

The earliest chinch historian whoso wriLiiig is 
extant is Eusebius of Ojcsarea, who mado uso of 
the earlier works of Hogcsippiis (about 150 
and Julius Africaims (3d couLmy), Tlio liistoiy 
of Eiisobiii?, extending to 32*1 A.I)., was continued 
by Socrates to 439, Sozomeii to 423, Theodoreb 
to 428, Pliilostorgiiis to 425, Theodore^ to 527, 
and Evaguius to 694. The chrouiclo of Eutycliiiis 
of illfixaiulria, written in Arabic, conics tiown to 
037. Nicephorus Call is bl (1330) cIorcs tlio series of 
the Greek cluiich historians. The Byzantine civil 
historians from 500 to 1500 contain valuable 
materials for ehuidi histoiy, Tlio earliest Latin 
liLstormna of bbe Church were Tlufiiiufl, w)\o 'Nvroto 
a translation of EuRchiua, and brought it down 
to 395 ; Sulpichia Severus, ' the Christian Sallust,’ 
extending to 400; Orosiiis to 416; Cassiodonis, 
who combined Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoreb 
into a text-hook, the famous Historia Eeclcsiadica 
ivipartUat which was the standard down to the 
KoformaMonj and Jerome, wlio-^ic translation of 
Eusebius, and continuation to 378, was followed 
by the chronicleis Prosper of Aquitaine, Iclacius, 
.and KaTcelliniis. Of medieval writcin of special 
histories tho mo.sb notable are Joriiandes (550); 
Gregory of ToiitTi (540-395), who xvroto the 
clwoniclcs of tho Vrcnch Church in the 5th and 
6tli centuries; l^ede, the fntliev of English chnvcli 
histOT^-, which he naiTatecl to the year 731; Paul 
the deacon (760), author of a history of the Lom¬ 
bards; and Adam of Iheiuen, the chief authority 
on the northern churche.H from 788 to 1072. The 
Dialogm Miraenlontm of Ca*.saiius of Heisterbaeli 
throwa great light on his own age (first half of 
13tli century). Barides the Liber Pontifimlis, a 
history of the popes to 8a5, which wfts probably 
the work of vanoiis aulhora, general clnuch liistory 
was written by Anastasius of Rome and Hay mo 
of Halbei-stadb in the 9fch century, by the Non nan 
monk Ordcricus Vltalvs, and the cardinals Petrus 
PisfiTiiis, Pandulf, and Boso in the 12fcli century; 
in the lath, by Martinos Polomia, whose Chronica 
sitminonini Poniijictini Im2)eratoritmquc was the 
most popnlav histoiy-hook of the middle ages; in 
the X4th, by Ptolemy of Lucca; and iu the 15fcli, 
by Antonimm of Floveuce, whojsc work comes down 
to 1469, Lauren tills Valla’s attack on the legend 
of the ♦ Honatlou of Constantine’ appeared in 1440. 

TJie Reformation, at first more pradiictive in 
exet^CKis than in history, awoke to the necessity of 
justifying itself by the Clmrcli’a development in 
the post, as rvell us by the statements of Scrips 
ture. After the Peace of Augsburg, a society of 
LutUemu theologians at Kagdehiivg, headed by 
M«atthins Flacius (Illyricus), coinpilecf a comprehen¬ 
sive liistoiy, anunged la 13 folio vols.* each eui- 
hraciiig a century. The Maqihbm'g Cmturics ivna 
answered by the o{ Gmear Bavonlii&, in 

]2 folio Amis., M'hich ivas folloived l)y the liistorica 
of Hofctinger, .Spanlieiui, and Bamuel and JaqueR 
Basnage iu the Reformed Church, aiul of Pagi, a 
Franciscan monk, who ako criticised Batonum. 
The liLstoiy^ of the Council of Trent was written 
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Ijy Savpi and Pallaviciuo, Chiireli liiRtory was 
arfcerAVfli’cla cnUivated in tlio Roman Catholic Cliurcli 
clilolly^ hy tho HonediGtines of Sfc Haur ami the 
Oiuborianft in Franco. iVloxamler Natalis, Flciiry, 
IJossuct, and fclio JanBeiiifib Tilleinont, >vcvo the 
mont eofehmfccd wrltors. Protestant liiatoriana Imd 
heen for nearly a ocntiiry employed in polemical 
'Writing, and tfio compilation of ilry siiiuinailea of 
events and dates, when Georg Calixtns ^ave anew 
impulso to the study l>y a series of dissertations 
mging tho vnlno oi uiipvejmliced investigation. 
The jiiystiG Gottfried Aruolu maintained tlie riglit 
of herotics against the Church in his * TmmirdaV 
lUstonj (101)9), and was answered hy Weisniaiin, 
George and Fran» Waleli, and S. J, Baurngfirton. 
From tlio lOtliccntmy down to the 18th theCJniTch 
of England nus ably vindicated in the liglit of 
history by Jewel, ironkcr, roarsoii, Berendgo, 
CavQj and Bingham. Strype^s Annah and Ecckd- 
mtical ManorUds^ and Gcal’s Ilktorij of tho 
are tire aiifcliorifcies /or Ihe Refnrmft- 
lion and the Puritan movement in England, 
Of the otlier English writers of clmrcli histoiy 
down to the present century, tlie eliiof names avo 
those of the nmrtyrologiat Fo.vc and Archbishop 
Parker in tho IGth century; U&Ucr, Fuller, Uiigdale, 
and Burnot in tlio i7th; and Jeremy Collier, 
Ecliard, Calamy, Bower, Lardner, and Xlilner in 
the IStli, (158G) is the authority 

for the Reformation in ycotland, Scottisli cliuvch 
liislory was wrlblen in tho 17th cGutuvy hy Row, 
SpoLtiswood, and Calderwooil; and in the 18th by 
Defoo and Wodrow. Iiloshoim was the limb to 
establish tho study of ecclesiastical history on a 
scientific basis, anil the sceptical Semler, though, 
according to Haso, ^withoiib all style and feeling 
for the peculiar conditions of antiquity,^ foiiiuled 
the criticism of the sources. The Im^o work of 
Schrdclch, in 83 vols,, begins tho so-called ^prag- 
mabical ’ school of church Iiistorians, which laboured 
to collect external facts and relate them to their 
causes, and was also represented by. Spittler, tlic 
elder IleTiko, SfcUiulUn, and Planck. In the early 
part of the 19bh century, Ernst Christian Schmidt, 
in 0 vols., presented an impartial statement of 
facts. ^ Gicsoler produced a maateipiece of scientific 
investigation, with tho most valuable extracts from 
the aouL'CGs accompanying the text, a Tnebhod which 
had been previously employed by Danz, and was 
also cnltivttlcd by Nieuncr. In niaduin Protes¬ 
tant church history tlio greatest "work is that of 
Ncandcr, which, in contrast with the pragmatical 
histories, dwells mainly on tho inner cfevelopmeiifc 
of the Chuvcli in doctrine, worship, and religious 
life. IFe has been followed by Jacobi and ira"on- 
bach. Among acndcmic treatises on eburch liia- 
toiy the most notable arc those of Guevicko, H. 
3cliinid, Lindzier, and Knrtz, ah from the Liithci’an 
point of view; those of Herzog and Ebrard in tlio 
nefonned Church; and the very able and interest¬ 
ing iGGbiircs of Haao, Hasse, and Roblio. Recent 
clmrcli history dates from F. C. Baur, who in 
separate treatises covered tlio whole liobl, The 
cilectof Jjiswork on the lirsfc bhreo centuries has 
been to turn tho attontioii of many writer's for 
more tliaii a gcneiatioii to tho study of the early 
chuicli, The contention of Baur, anil his ilisciiilcs 
Hchwegler and Zeller, which represented the original 
apostles of Christ as persiatcntly^ struggling for 
tlie perpetuity of 'Pctriiii.^iii* against Panlinisiii, 
and intorpretiid the Nc>v Testament to prove this 
theory, lias been cimsidcrably diRcreilited by the 
investigations of Ritsclil, Weisztioker, Lechler, 
Kttvnack, Weiss, and Be Pressens6. 

Tn the Roman Catholic Church tlic study of 
church history has been pursuetl with great enei'gy. 
The Acta Sanctorum of the Bo Han (lists, bogiiii iii 
tlie 17 th century, have leached their C3d volumer 


Of the councils, the chief collection is that of 
Mansi, in 31 vols., and Insfcoiy that of Hcfclc in 7 
vols. III Lhc earlier pai't of the 19th century the chief 
writem in Germany were Count Htolbev" [whose 
work ill 15 vols., c.xtending to 430 A,I)., lias been 
brought down to ISOO in other 17 vols. by Kerz), 
ICatercaiiip, and Mohler, who w’as the fir.sL of a now 
school of tiloronglily scientific historians, tc which 
Ritter, Loclierer, Djjlliiijjer, Alzog, and Kiaua 
belong, while the works or Cardinal llergcnrlltlier 
and of Briick have a strong iiltramontaue bia.s. 

English writera nn general cburcli histcry nrs 
still largely dependent on tlie labours of German 
scholars. There is no English church iiistory 
worthy of a place beside the works of Neander, 
Gicseler, and Hageiibach, 

Of other lOth-ccntuvy writeifJ may be ineationed 
Hinds, Burton, Kaye, T. Price, Marsden, Latlibury, 
Haichvick, IMaiirico, Btiiut,Milman, Hook, Newman, 
Stanley, Creighton, Robertaon, ^yonlaworbh, Abbey 
and Overton, Hadclaii and Stidibs, PeiTv, and 
Stoughton in England ; Cook, M*Cric, Hcthciliigtoii, 
AVelsli, Lee, Gmb, Tullocli, Skeno, and Cminiugliani 
in Scotland; Reeves and Killen in Ireland; Scliafl', 
Allen, and Fisher in America j Ofriircr, Ranke, 
Ilenpc, Henke, Ovcibeck, Ilnusvath, Xeini, IBuissci’, 
Ivalmis, Sebiirer, Eipsius, Hiigoiifelt?, and Langen 
in Germany; and Matter, Bungener, Capefiguo, 
De jMontalenibert, AabA, D'Aiibignd, lienau, He 
BrogUo, Michaud, and Clmstol in France. 

For the remarkable development of the literature 
on the life of Christ during the last fifty years, see 
the article on Jesus, 

Sco the exbeiiBJvo bibliography in Hagonbacl/s Bnc^clo^ 
iMic (11th od. by Kautseh, 1884); algo scaWeingarten, 
Zciitafdn xtnd Uchcrhlicke dcr S^irchengesddehie. (3d ed. 
1888); F. 0. Bniir, Die Dwchen dci^ Kiychlidunv Qc- 
Bckkhlsnelireihnnn (TUb. 1852) ; Ter Ilntu-, De IliatoriO' 
(fYapMe der Keykgcsohkdcn\9{j*^Y\i J., from Euscbuis to 
Lauronfiiia Valla; Part II., fi’om riaoiuff to Senilcr; 
Utrtclit. WO’?!); Wattcnbadi, D^nfscA/flnds Oe- 
schkhUguellen im MiCielaltcr (As sit)* A/iUe des IS, JaJir- 
kunderts (4tli cd. 2 Vols. 1877); and Lorenz, Detikch^ 
lands OmhichlsqueUcn seit de)’ Mitte des iJ. Jahr- 
hiindet*ts (2d ed, 2 vola. 1876-77). The reador is also 
referred to tho varioua nvtiolos in tlus work on the sub¬ 
jects mentioned in tlio lurcccding pagos, anti capeoially 
to the following: 

Alblgcnses, Cojiftjsslons. IndencnJentg, | Befonnation. 

AqulnaB. CouncIlB. Jeauits, Rdlgtoiu 

Anus. Creeds. Jesus. Uomau Catli. 

Ai'in(iilus. CriiRRdes. Knox, Clmtcli, 

AtlinnnaUia. Enclaml, lord's Supper. Hiisslan Clmr. 

Augustine, Cuurchof. Luther. Sacriunents, 

Ilnptlam. Friends, LuthcTan Saints, 

lUsLop. Society of, ChuTcfi. ScholastEclsni. 

Calvin. Galllcaniflin. Missloiifl. Scotland, 

Cnnonisnliou, Guostlelsnu Mnnachisni. Church of. 

CelllMicy. GreekChnrek. Pope. Unitarians. 

Chriatianlty. Jlngncftots. Presbylrrtans. Wolrlensea 

Cliriatology. Ilusa. Protestnnlisui. WyclJf. 

Cliiivcliill^ Charles, satirist, was born in 
WestmiuBter in 1731. After leaving Wcstininater 
School, whore lie was coiifcemnoraiy with Cohuan, 
Robert Lloyd, Cowper, and WaiTen Hastings, lie 
did not enter Oxford or Cambridge, being appar¬ 
ently disqualified by an impindeiifc Fleet mairiago 
at Bcvenfceeii. In 1736 he was ordained priest, 

‘ through need, not choice,^ and at Ins father's death 
in 1708 he was appointed to the curacy and lecture¬ 
ship of SI John\, WcatTiihmter, the poor emolu- 
nieuts nf which oifice he strove to eke out ^vith 
teaching. Bub he was hopelessly improvident and 
already dissipated; accorduigly, after a bankruptcy 
of but five shillings in fcliQ poimd—and that paid 
only by the aid of iloberb Lloyd's father—a formal 
separation from hia wife, and a conreo of unclerical 
inficcorum and dissipation tliat called fotrit tho 
I’emouBtrances,of liis dean and the protests, of big 
privi8fiiouer.s, lie siijiped Jim neck from the ordei-s 
which ho worn so aw’kwavdly, and cast hmiseJf 
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. entirely upon tlie tovii (January 1703). His 
liosciadi fnil>lblieJ in 1761, liftfl already niatle Inru 
feunouK and a (error to all the actors of the time. 

! Tlio poem ’^vas modelled oji Hiydcn, and Jiad real 
r talent and vigour, as well as sciiiTilous and unspar- 
I ing personality to commend it. Later in the same 
I year, in T/tc ApohfOifj he made a ftavage onalavigUb 
on Ills critics, anri jiavliciilarly Smofiett. Might 
(1702), a long poetical epistle luldi'e&sed to Lloyd, 
and suggested uy Armstrong*/! somewhat ini- 
welcome poetical epistle to *gay VVilkes^,’ eantained 
Koaie nervous lines, hnt was on the wrliole n poor 
pro flue bioji marred by an inipudcnt bravado of 
honesty, as jf ib were some jnstirication of mis- 
coruliiot to maho a candid avo\ml of it. The Ghost 
(17C2) is an incoherent and tiresome poem of over 
jfonr tlimisand lines in octosyllabic metre, only 
reineiobered no^y for tlio attempt to satirise Dr 
Jcilinson as ‘Don Pouiposo* on occasion of the 
Cock Lane ghost-btoiy, and the much morn Avar- 
rnntahle ntliciile cast upon Whifcohead the laureate- 
Churchill next helped Wilkes in the Morlk 7irdYo/i> 
anil lioaped linieous ridicule upon the Scotch in 
The Frophcaj of F/unhic (17b3), an (vdimvable 
satire, bright witli wit sharpened into stinging 
venae—undoubtedly lui^ best ^YO^k. ‘It is indeed 
falsely aiuilied to Scotland, but on that account 
may be nliowed a greater share of inventioTi,’ says 
Hos^vgII, w'itli chaiactei istically wrong-foot fore¬ 
most but uliinisically ingenious ron-soning, Later 
in the same ycar^ appeared CJiurchiirs Spistle to 
llogatih, for which ibe great caricatuiisb paid 
the poet by gibbeting liini to all future time as a 
bear in tom clerical hands and luffles, with a pot 
of porter, and a club inscribed * Lies and North 
nritons/ Other w'orks of ChuTcliill’s were The 
pifcUisty an onslaught on AVilkes’ assnilnnUin iho 
Ilouae of Lords; The Authorf wiiicli picafted the 
critics and oven Iloraco AA'alpolc; The Conference^ 
interesting aspecialiy for one redeeming /caturo 
—a singularly touching and true conSssiion of 
remorse for the Hcdiiciion (hub not cicsoriion) of 
a We^tiuiuHter tradesman’s daughter; GfotAuni, a 
long and ainhiiioiis exposition of Jiis political 
idyis j T/ic CumtUhtk, a splendid attack on Sand¬ 
wich; j7ic Farcivctlf IVic Timesj and Indcjieufi- 
tiiee, the last containing an interestingly nnllat' 
toring portrait of the poet by hbj owni pen, in 
wlncn ho iau"ii3 at bis bnrly frame and rolling 
gait—'nuicb like a poipolso just before a /?torm.’ 
Meantime the satiri><b find prospered and gained 
, eiiougli not only to pay olF all bis old debta, but 
to lielp otbcw, for no man w'as ever more faith¬ 
ful nial iiureservcLl in love to wauls his friends 
riinn this sinning and repenting prodigal. In the 
Oekiiber of 17(>i iie crossed to Boulogne to see 
Alilkes, ^V{lSi seized suddenly witJi a fever, and 
died on ‘1th November- Just beforo the end lie 
5a t nj) ill bed to bcnucatli anmiitics of £C0 to 
Ills wife and £30 to lus mistress, fur wdiicU, how¬ 
ever, tliere pro veil to be no funds. His body was 
bunedat Dover, and on a slab above Iuk grave was 
inscriued w'itli less than dubious truth the line 
from hit pQGUi The Cuyic/id«(c; ‘Life to the last 
enjoyed here Churehill lies. ’ Fifty-four years later 
liyron leaving England for the last iinu, stood 
beside liu< tomb, ]jj,s mind iiJJcd with reflections on 
the Cdoxy nnd the Notliingof a Name,’ which he 
slmpcd into a poem scarce w'orthy of its theme. 

Churchill left two nnfinislied satires—TAc Jonr- 
bi'olvGn off at_a line of ^adly onunoiis sigirifl- 
cance: ‘1 on my joviney n]) alone proceed; * and 
the severe ami masteiiy Jbeilimthit, to the arrogant 
\A avhui ton. His satires are for tli o inost part Iong 
smcc forgotten. Though neither ‘a blockhead^ 
according to Johnson, nor ‘the rrieut Churchill * as 
described by CowpcT iritb aJJ an old sclioolfc/fow^’ii 
QxlravngaTJce of admiration, he was yet a satirist of 


liigli capacity, w’itli a liappj” knack of turning strong 
au<l honest thought into nervous and inemomble 
verse. At the same time he faeJeed the chief essen¬ 
tials of true satire, a real insight into the liearb of 
man and tliat rarasb powder of happy oxaggeraiion, 
of nreserviiig likeness in iinlikcne.ss and vcrisiiuill- 
tude in diatorliou. A fatal volubility in ibyining, 
a Idiul of boisterous but unetiual ciieigj'^, and an 
iuatinclivc hatred of wrong, manly and lioUGab, 
although often scarce to be distingiiLshed h oiii tlio 
luereveflox reactirm of mtnral spleen and ohstinacy, 
combined to make liini tlie lioro of tlio hour and 
its cjihemGral intercuts, hut was not equiinnoui 
onoiigli for a Diyden, a Juvenal, or oven a iJiiblor. 
»Scc h'flrHter’B IIisioHcal and Biographical Essays 
(vol, ii, 1858), and Southey’s Life ofCoioper, 

CJiiirclijlJ) Loi7dIIatoolpu Humiy 
tliivd son oj the seventh Duka of Marlhovougli, was 
born on Febniavy 13, 1849, and cducaied at Eton 
and Mevtou College, Oxford. Lord llaadolph Yvas 
first retunied for AA^oodstock in J874; butitw’as 
not until after the general election of 1880 that ho 
became promiiiont in politics, wdien he appearetl 
as the lender of a guerilla band of ConservatiYcs 
kiiow’n as ilie^ ‘ Fourth Party.’ He was frequently 
in collision with his leaders on nuesbion.3 of party 
organisation and the conduct or the Opposition; 
hut his vigorous attaclcs on Mr Gladstone's policy, 
both foreimi and domestic, were of unquestionable 
value to the ConseiwatL’e cause. Towards the end 
of Mr Gladstone’s iniiiistry Lord Kandolpli began 
to have a con.sidcrablefolloivingainong tlie younger 
Conservative-s, wdio regarded him as the future 
leader of the Tory Democracy, After a plucky 
attempt to defeat Mr Bright at Binuiugham in 
1885, Lord Bandolph wus returned for South 
Paddington. He waR SccreUw for India in Lord 
Salwbiiry^s first ministry (June 1885-Jauuaiy 1886), 
his period of oihco beiim marked by the annexa¬ 
tion of Burma. From July to Dcccniher 1886 ho 
W’n.*) Chancellor of the Exclieqner and leader of 
the House of Ooinmons, w'hoii lie resigned, being 
i'c.solve<l, as he wuote to Lord Salisbury, to sacii- 
lice himself on the altar of thrift aiwl ecollOlllJ^ 
His atUckh on the spending doparluiGiits then co¬ 
forward Yvere most incisive; bnt on juost other points 
he spoke and voted stomlily on tlie Couservativo 
side. Lady IhindolpJj Clmvchill, nee Jci’oino, w'Jio 
is of Aiiiericaii birth, lias given most valuable assist- 
Alice to lier husband in his electoral contests, and 
IS a proiiiineiit inemboi* of tiie Primrose League. 

Chnvelrill IilYex% of Canada, nscs bctw’Den 
the nor til branch of the Saskatche\Yan and the 
Athabasca, under 65^ N. lafc., and flow^s generally 
NE. through a series of lakes, first as tlie Benvor, 
then os the Misslmiipni, and J)j}Al]yn.s the Olmrol/ill 
Or Englisii River, to Xliidson Bay, wdiich it enters 
near Fort Onirchill, after a course of nearly lOOO 
miles. There is plenty of traHic during suininer 
hy canoes, wdiidi are conveyed by land portage 
past the largest of tJiG stream .s manj’’ i-apids. The , 
natural^ advantages of Ghiirchiil liarhour have 
causjcd it to bo regarded oa a possible terminus for 
the raihvay from AVinnijieg, nnd the starting-point 
of the direct sea route to England by Hudsou Bay 
and Hmkso)] Strail. 

CliiirclUngf of M omen, a religious usage 
prevail mg in the Christian cliurcli from nii early 
leriod, of women, on their regovory after child- 
learing, going to cliurcli to give tlmnks. It appeal's 
to have been hoiTOwetl from the Jewnah law (Lav. 
xii, 6); mul the earliest expi-ess iiiontioii of it is 
m the jiseudo-Niccne Arabic canons, No ancient 
lormii for the purpose arc extant, and those in 
actual use are of medieval date. TJie Greek rite 
IS only partially coucGmed with the woman, being 
also the presentation of the new-born cliild in the 
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oluu'Cli on the fortieth day after birth (a usaj^e 
based upon Luke, ii, 22) j tiie Latin rite, contniri- 
wise, is GYclusivoly a bonediclion of the wofnai?, 
and is restricted to such as have borne Bluldron in 
wedlock. It is not obligatory, nor included among 
strictly paroclual rights, but only recommended ns 
a ]noua and laudable custom, In the Cluirch of 
England, also, a service for tlieclmicbingof women, 
di fie ring Httio from the medieval rite, finds a place 
in tiic Pj-ayer-book. By the Presbyterian and 
Independent cluncliea of Britain and America it is 
rejected as having no facripture warrant. 

Churcli nilisic. See ANTiiiat, A^^tiphony, 
OiiANT, Oiiom, Hymns, Mass, Music, Plain- 

SONG, SCRVIOE. 

OUurcIi-ratcSi in England, a tax or Ofiscss- 
iiioiifc laid on tho parisliioncra and occupiers of land 
witliiu a parish, by a aiaiority of their own body 
in vesbry assoinbleil, for the purpose of upholding 
and lepaiiinc Llio fabric of the church aud the 
bclLy, tJ ]0 hells, seats, and ornaments, the eJmreh- 
yard fence, and tho expenses (other than tlioac of 
maintaining the minister) incident to the cele¬ 
bration of divine service, Tl»e jjarisJiioners arc 
convened for this purpose by the (Jhuvchwaidojia 
( ([, V, ), The Oh ancel (q, v.) being regarded as be long¬ 
ing peculiarly to tho clergy, the expense of main¬ 
taining it is laid on tho rector in receipt of tho great 
tithes, though euatom frequently lays this burden 
also on the parisluoners, as in London and olsewliere, 

The^ cluu'ch-vabe was anciently a charge on 
parisJiioners in respect of their lands, according to 
their area and the stock thereon, but it was a per* 
Bonal, not a veal cliaigej and every bishop was 
bound to contribute to the repair of tlie public 
‘baptismal churclios* of bis diocese (i.e, churches 
with public bantistories annexed to them). The 
Tesjionsibility of the parishioners for the rejiair of 
their pariali oburcli is recognised os early aa 1018 by 
a law of King Canute, enacting that * all folk shall 
of ngiifc iiolp the church'hot,' which was the sum 
levied for ropairs of churches, The care of the 
Jab lie of tliG church, and the due aclm inis t rat ion 
of its oifices, are laid upon the minister and 
the clinrchwErdeiiB conjointly, and tho latter may 
be proceeded against by citation in tJie eccle- 
siaatical courts, should they neglect these duties. 
Bub there is no legal mode of compelling the 
parishioJiciB as a body to provide the rate; and 
this circumstance has occasioned much dilliculty 
in imposing tho tax in parishes in wliicii dissent is 
prevatent, and has leil to many elnivchea falling into 
a partially ruinous condition.' Tlie proper criterion 
for tho amount of ciuirch-rates is a valuation of 
the projjerby within the palish, grounded on the 
rent bliat a tenant would be willing to pay for it. 
Glebe land, the posse«Bioiis of the crown in the 
Actual occupation of the sovereign, and place.s of 
uhlio worship, are not liable for clnucli'i'ntes i 
lit fcliere i.s no other excepfciml as regartls imniov- 
ablc property, and in some pans lies custom even 
extends it to stock-in-trade. It has been often 
decided in the courts that a retrospectiyo church- 
rate—i.o. a rate for expenses previously incurred— 
cannot be validly imposed. Mucli tlilbeulty iioa 
iieen experionced. in recovcritig the rates iiiipoaeil 
by tlio parlsli on imUvidnala refusing to pay. 
Previous to 68 Geo, III, chap. 127, the only mode 
was by suit in the ecclesiastical court. That 
statute, however, in all cases under £10, em¬ 
powered the jiisfcicas of the peace of the county 
wliero the church was situated, on eoiiipluinb of 
the churchM’avd 0118 , to inquire into the inerita of 
the case, and older payment. Again.st tho deci¬ 
sion of the justices an appeal lies to the quarter- 
sessions. In 1868 an end was put to all parochial 
■coiiteiitiona by enacting that no suit or proceeding 


should thereafter be all owed in ary court to enforce 
or compel payment of a church-rate, except where 
a local act authorised this mte. But except so 
far as related to the compulsory payment of these 
vatcH, the churchwardens might, os before, make, 
assess, receive, and deal witfi such rates, In each 
district parish the inhabitants may treat their 
own cl lurch as if it were their parisli church, and 
make and receive rates for the repair of tlic same. 
A body of trustees may now be appointed in each 
parish to receive contributions for ecclesiestical 
purposes in the parisli. The result of tJiis act of 
31 and 32 Viet. chap. 109, ig thus not to abolish 
cluu'eh-mte^;, hut rather to convert them into voJ* 
untary payments; allowing, ns itdoe.s, all faithful 
adherents of the church to contiibiifce, ns before, 
to the reimirs of their own churcheK. Iliit it has 
been found practically inapplicable, and its eiiftbling 
clauses are rarely acted on, so that ^'ollmtal’y con¬ 
tributions have in nearly all cases been substituted 
for rates. 

In {Scotland the burden of upholding c.xbva-burghal 
parish cliumhes is imposed on the parish heritors; 
and where the parish is partly within Imrgh and 
partly in iJjc country, tJie o.xpeme Jmist bo borne 
by liQiitoi’8 and proiwietora of liousea, iu proportion 
to their real rent. See Scotland (Church OF) ; 
also HrssENTLTifi, PAKisff, Heritors, FEuARif. In 
Ireland church-rate,s were abolislietl in 1823, 

ChiircliAvanlciig are the niudern ^ repveseiit- 
ativea of the ancient SSatiovc^ Ecdesiastici^ laymen 
who were custodians of clnircli goods andornanients, 
and agents for ecclesiastical ahaii'S on their tern- 
pom1 side, hub had no sliaroin cluirch govcmmeiit, 
nor any right of Bossion in Byiiods. In England 
they arc lay ecdosiaaiical o/fieers, elected yenriy fit 
ISaster, fiometimea by the paiisbionera and minister 
jointly, sometimes by the minister alone, sometiiiiEs 
by the fiarisliionera alone, by the select by 

the lora of the manor, or bv tlic outgoing waiclehs, 
but most commonly (and a Ways hi tlio ease of new 
parlslios) fch« incunibent clioosea one and, the 
pariflliioiici's the other. They are appointed for the 
purjiose of protecting tlie etfifico anti gooda of the 
church, keeping order in the church during public 
worship, seating the pai’ishionei*8, and executing 
other pnrooljial luncfclojiE TJiey are admitted to 
their ofTice by the Ordinary, iisually the bishop of 
the (liocose, and are his oHicera, ns well oa re¬ 
presentatives of tJie lay pariahioneis. But tJieir 
oJQcein this respect is only one of observation and 
report, and they cannot interfere directly witli tho 
incmiibeiifc, if in their mind violating tlie laws 
ecclcsiosbical, but must simply dokte the matter 
to tho bieliop by presentment at liia visitation. 
Tiicy arc also imiuilly appointed as trustees of 
fieqnest-rated benefices. Certain classes are ineligible 
for election as church wardens, such us Jews, minors, 
aliens, and persona convictcKl of felony, fraud, or 
perjury j and there are ninny exeiupteu from serv- 
nig, though cjigiblo if ©IccteiJ, siicJj as peers, mem- 
bcvft of parliament, justices, clei'gyinenj ■ Eoman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, dissenting ininiBtsrs, ollicers 
of tlie army and na?y, barristers, solidfcoJ's, A'o. 
They are generally two in iiiunber, but the ollice 
of cliuvehwardon is a single ono, of which each 
warden holda an uiulividetl moiety, so that they 
cannot legally act Independently of each ether. 
There is no oilicer in the Boman Catholic Chuvcli 
precisely corresponding to the EngUsli cinirch- 
wavden. The closeat analogy is found in the 
tiiistcefl of tho church fabric iimd of tluj parish. 
These are named Marguillier (Lat. mainemttmts) 
in France, and are throe in number, elected by tjhe 
other members of the pnri.g]i council, one of tJiem 
going out of ollico yearly. They have the charge 
of the ordinary expeiuliture of the church, tho 
fluperintemlGucc of its minor officials, such as the 
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bbadlB, aiul tlie ^’oneval coiidvict of the civil 
Ti/irt of parLili biisuie.ss.^ See CiiUliCiMJATES, 
l^VKi^jii, VEJSTfiv; and IVideau.v's Pmctical Giiiih 
to the Duties of Ckvrckivai'dens (15fch ed. 1S86). 

Clllirc-liyitrd* The clmrcltyanl in tlie earliest 
tiay.s of CbrLstiaiiity wan often pvior in time to the 
cliurcli itself. Tlio Itonian law so strictly protected 
tiiG area witliln wliicli slootl JiioniimcntB of the 
dead from violation, aiul even froin the incidence 
of tlio^c acts of owiiorship to ivliicL other lands 
were sulijeet, that the Christians found it iifiually 
fcLisihle to obtain seen lit v for tlicir hurial-places, 
wliieh M'Quld have been by no means equally eX' 
tended to their places of reliipons assembly. For 
this reiison, and aldo from personal feeling, tliey 
were in the habit of asseinlding for worship at the 
fcflniljs of martyrs, and it )>ecamc uhiml to erect 
elm relies close to these. Hut ivlierc the clmrcli 
was prior in point of time, it was not at first usual 
to bury ^Yitbiu the curtilage nr piccinct of the 
build hi^^, and the ceiuetories were entire^^ apart* 
A few instances of lutenneiifc within the church- 
Yard proper appear as early as the 4th century, 
bat it ig nob till after the 6tli that it became a 
general custom. The first direct evidence of the 
formal consecration of a hurial-ground is in this 
Bame era (dieg. Tu\oii., De Gloria CoH/cwstjrnju, 
chap. 6 ), bub the usage mo.st probably dates 
much earlier, because sncli deiUoatlon was custom- 
ary in respect of all tilings and poisons sot apart 
for religious imrposcs. The belief in the cflicacy 
of prayem for tlie dead had miicli iuilnence in 
pi'oniotuig burial within tlie prednete of cliiirclwa, 
as those attending for worship inigUb bo expected 
to pray for bhoso inteireJ close by; an cl this 
Teitson, adduced by Crregnry the Great, was em¬ 
bodied ill tJie Canon Law. 

Tlic introduction into Fngbind of the custom 
of burying in cliuidi yards is ascribed to Cutliboiti 
Ai'chbiiBliup of Canterbuiy 1741-753), and by com- 
Tuou k\v the freehold of the chutehvavd belongs 
to blie rector of the parish, qiinHiicd by the nghta 
of the paYishionors, who, in their turn, are bound 
to repair tlio fence at their own co.^t, unless fcJioro 
be a local custom for the owiiew of adjoining lands 
to repair ho much of the fence ag iiiarclie.s wdtli 
their giound. Tlie trees and gras.s growing in the 
churchyard also belong to the vector, but though 
ho may depastni'e jus sheep or cattle there, he 
is not afc Ul^orty to out down the tvoea unless 
to provide timber for rejiaiving the church. Until 
tiie cnacbmciib of the statute 43 and 44 Yicb, 
chap. 41, no form of biuial service except that 
of tlio Church of England could legally he used 
in any chiircliyard; but under that act notice 
may be given to the incuinbent or officiating 
nduister, by the icpverfentativei? of any deceased 
person, that they intend tlie burial to be either 
without any ndigjnns Heryice aX all, or wdbli some 
^Chri.stian nml orderly religious servieu * ofclier than 
that of the Church of England. Tlie wddesb iii- 
terprotiUion is to be put on tliis definitioni so as 
to lucludo nil sei'vice.*} u-sud by any society profess¬ 
ing to be Chrmtian, but nou-Chtktian ntets are 
Bpecilically exchidtid from tho operation of the 
statute. ChmchyttrdB, oven if olosed for purpoi^es 
of Inivial, cannot under the existing law be con¬ 
verted to secular use.s;, and the frceliold continues 
to vest iu^ the incuinheats of the parislies wdieie 
tliey arc situateil. Any person guilty of violent or 
iiidecGiit hGliiLviouv in a cUuvelivai'd, ov disturbing 
any clevgyiiiiiii conducting a biuial therein, is liable 
by 2'2 auvi *23 Viet. ebap. IV2, sect. to a puiialty of 
£o or two months* iuiprisoniucnt, ami for damage 
to any Uionmnont or fence, under 24 and 25 Yict. 
chap, 97, sect, 39, to iin|maoniiient not exceeding 
^ix months w'ilh or without hard labour. See 
EUIIIAL, CjfiilErEUV. 


Chiircliysirtl Beetle* fieo Mhwa. 

€JuirL See Ceoue. 

CllurilS are iimcbines used for the production 
of butter from cimm ov fvoiii whole milk. Ly 
agitation tho butter glubulcw are throw’ll against 
each other until after a ijeriod W’hich varic.s in 
length with tlie quality of the biitter*fat, the tem¬ 
perature, ami the condition of ‘ripeness,’ or incipient 
acidity of tlic cream. Churns are of great variety 
in form and diiiiension.s, from the Judies' glass hand 
churn producing a few ounces of butler at a lime, 
to one driven by w'ater, steam, or lioise-iiow'er, and 
cbiirning tlie whole milk of a dairy at one opera¬ 
tion. The plunge clitirn or thmnp churn is one of 
the oldest and most einiplo varieties. Tho conimon 
xilwighi hand churn neon in cqiintvy places is per- 
linjis the best know'ji form of it, but tlie principle 
is equally applicable to lavgev clmyns. Tjic fio.c 
cliurn, either oblong or cubical, is stationary like 
tlie hitter, the action being bruiigiit about by 
‘ilaphens’ or ‘w'orks’ made to revolve on a hori¬ 
zontal spindle pas.siiig through its centre. 

UccQlmng churns, luking tho shape of a box or 
Imrrel, are supiiortcd from tw’o points on a rigid 
friunevrovk, bo that the ^YJu>le body of the churn is 
turned round at the rate of forty to fifty revolutions 
jjev miiuito by a crank handle after the fashion of 
ail ovdiimiy gi'indstone. Soinetiinca the motion is 
a siiimlo rotatory one, as wdieii the barrel is sup¬ 
ported from the centre of both ends, giving it the 
position of a barrel rolling on the ground. It may 
also bo hung from two covvespmuliug points, ouo oi\ 
each side, and occupy an uprmht pci.siLion wddle iifc 
rest. The action is then called ‘end over end/ 
An eccentric motion is given by liangiiig the body 
unevenly. Tlic-sc churns also contain ‘ilaBliers* or 
‘ diaphragms ’ which incrcaso the agitation of tUc 
cream. Their great advantage is the ease wLtli 
whiohtlwy m\Wxvovkc,\Waw\aUtY ei ih-vAhwivovt' 
arice where hand labour is emidoycd. t^teingiug or 
‘cradle’ churns are iiicrcusiiig in favour, beeauso 
they aiu so extremely easily worked, iiiexpeiisivo, 
and simple, ami heeauso they contain no movable 
‘dashcis,’ wliich demand much care and labour in 
keeping them sweet and clean. The body, con¬ 
sisting of an olonjjated box, may be suspeudod 
by four cliain.i or thin iron rods, or it inny ho 
carried on four 11 ab, llexible iron supports, lb is 
jinslied so that it swings hackw'ards and forw'ards, 
giving the cream within a coiuTse w’Jiich iLs.sLiines 
tlio form of the figure 8. TIio llohtciu churn is 
upright and rigid, Itsi dashers, which are attached 
to a pevpendkulav shaft, are Yvovked at high speeL 
This ciiaMe.s the onorator to reduce the tempera- 
tiire of tho cream V' nearly W F,, ns eonipnml 
with the teniporntnro at wiiicli it is put into an 
ordinary chum. Ciiurning is then d(3ne in finimner 
at 50“^ ’\vhicli givo.s the resulting liiLter-prod net 
much greater firmness and a hotter texture. Heo 
llo'rrEii and Dairw 

CIniiTiis. See Hemp. 

€]iiisail'. tho principal of the grmiji of islamlH 
kno\Yn as the Chusvm AvcUipclngo, lie.s about a 
mile oil the east coast of Chma, oiiposite Ningpo. 
It has an area of over 230 sip in., and a pop. of 
200,000 to 250,000; and althoiiLii jnountainous in 
tho centre, it is generally fertiPe, and everywhere 
eurefiilly cultivated. Ting-liai, the capital, a 
walled toAvn ahoufc 3 miles in ciromiifevenco, ia, 
from Us position on the routo bet^YeGu Canfctm 
and Peking, close to the gi'oat ports of Shanghai 
and Ningpo, a place of both stralegie and coin- 
mercial importance, and its land-locked harbour is 
a busy shipping centre. TJiero are few manufac¬ 
tures, but its carved work and silver wares are iu 
repute, and cordage, matting, and fans are ox- 
ported. It was taken by the' British iu 1840, a^id 
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held till 1841, the close of the war; jiTid in 1800 it 
wiifi ai^ain occuihcd by an English force. Pop, 
30,000 to 40,000,—Tlie moat relILal'k^vb^o of the 
suvrouiiding ^roup is the sacred island of Pa-tu, a 
jnilc K. of (Jlniaan, covered with Bnddliisfc temples, 
pagodas, and njomstoi’ies, and inhabited by up¬ 
wards of a thousand monks. The chief monoatery 
is one of the lichcst in Chiim, 

ClmtlicVj an East Indian coinlinieiifc, very 
largely useil m India, and to n considerable extent 
in Britain. Indian ciiiitney is a com pound of man- 
goes, chillies or CapBioiiin (q.v.), and liine-jiiicc, 
.mno portion of otlier iiativo fruits, fsuch as 
tamarinds, cVjc,, the Ilavonr being lieightoiied by 
garlic. It i« soinebiiucs nianufacbnred for sale in 
Eugland, b^ainilics occasionally iiiako it for their 
owu use, and employ the following ingredients; 
CJnUies, 1 to lb.; apples, 1 lb. ; red tanianiwls, 
2 lb.; augav'candy, 1 Ih,; fresh ginger root, ij lb,; 
gaiiic^ i to ^ lb. j sultana raisins, lb, j line salt, 
1 lb. j (listiUecl vinegar, 5 bottles. 

Oliylc, Chyme. Food, Imviiig been partially 
digeateiland absorbed in thestoinadi, is then passed 
oil into the small intestine. It ia of a piilpy coii- 
sistenoy, and is termed chyme» Both digestion 

and absorption cojjfciimc in the small intestine 
( HGc Digestion ). Of the dige.'itcd chyme a poriion 
ilnda its way diroetly into tlie blood-vessels of 
the hitcs tine. early all the fat, however, passes 

into a special sysbeni of Lyinphabicii (q.v.) termed 
U(r.ecais.^ TIjeso lacteal vessels lie in the walls 
of tlio intoatino, and, thiring the fasting comli- 
tion, are iUlod with a watery-looking lluUl called 
lymph, which exudes from the noighbonring blood- 
vessels.^ ^ Burmg absorption, iiowevev, tlic lactenls, 
in aiUlhion, become hllcd with the absorbed fat 
which iH in a state of minute flnbdivision. This 
givcH the ehyh, ns it is now termed, a milky 
appeamucc. Tho lacteals convey tba chyle into a 
large vessel, the thoracic duct, which llnally con¬ 
ducts itr into the large veins at fcho root of the 
nook, whoi'C ic mixes yvith the hlooil One may 
observe the lactoals on opening the abdomen of 
an animal killed some low lioin's after a full 
meal containing fat When filJcrl with chyle they 
rcficmblc ^^dute threads branching in the finbatauco 
of the im^entory—a nicnibrane abretching between 
the inteatiuc.am\ the back of tho abdonieu. 
scopicalJy chyle conalsts of a lliud containing 
minute fat* globules and a few corpuscles, ftiniilar 
to will to biood-coriniscles. Chyle is alkaline in 
reaction, and coagulates wlicn withdrawn from the 
body. It may bo looked upon as lymph plus tJio 
fab whicli has been absorbed. It coutanm (l) Pro- 
teids, such as aeritm-alinnnoii, peruiu-globidin, and 
Hlvinogcn. Fibrin is formed during the proces.s of 
coagulation. (2J Fats—palniitiii, atearui, olein, 
and also cboleatcrin and lecithin. (3) Extractives, 
notably urea and gnipo-siigar. (4) Salts, espeel- 
al\y sodinm-chiorhYo. See Lyotii, NUTiimoiS, 
DiGESnON. 

Clalilllii, Enuico, was born at Co-sLelvetro, 
Modena, August 10, 1811, Designed for the 
medical profession, he studied at Parma, but by 
his sliavc in the abortive inBiirrcction of 1831 was 
forced to escape to France. He joined tho foreign 
legion lahsecl by Dom I^edro against the Miguolisba, 
blit, in 1835 passing over to the Spanish service, 
be fought against the CtarUsbs, and was mode 
colonel WJien Charles Albert headed the Italian 
rising in 1848, he Jiiiiiied to Italy; in tlie struggle 
wliicTi ensued he received a dangerows wound, and 
fell into tlie hanOs of the Austrians. On his 
release, he was employed by the »Savtlinian govorn- 
meiit to reduce the volunteers to clisciplino, and 
fought at tho liead of his new regiment in the 
brief campaign of 1849. In tho Cnmoa he com- 
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maiuled a divisiou of the Sardinian contingent; 
and on his return 'was appointed airle-de-caiiip 
to the king. Ho was inbiuatcd by Cavour uitli 
the formation of the famous Cacoiatori dcllo 
Aljit. Ill the war of 1859 tlie victory at Palestlo 
was JjD chief exploit. In 1850 he'defe/iterl the 
Papal nr Illy at CasteHiilardo; in 1861 Gactn and 
Messina yielded to him. Created Duke of Oacta, 
and for a few months govomor of Naples, he luwl 
to act ngainist Garibaldi in the second Sicilian 
expedition (1862). In 1804 he bccauio a senator; 
and in the war of 1S06 he occupied Yciiice alnio.st 
■without a blow. In 1870 he was Heat eis ambas- 
sador to Paris, but be retired in 1881, and received 
the post of one of tlie two generals of tliG aTnly^ 
CibUcr, Colley, actor, manager, and dramatist, 
was born in Soutliampfeoii Street, Blooin.^bnry, 
London, on Obli Noyember 1671. He was tlio sou 
of Oaius Uabricl Cibber, a sculptor of soma note, 
bom in Hul»toin in ICIIO, whose bcab-kiiowri 'work 
is the bas&o-iiiievo on tfie pedestal of the London 
Moiiuniert. He was educated at tho free school 
of Granblmm, In Lnicoliishiie; and in 1600 em¬ 
braced the profession of an actor, joining the 
iamoua company of tho ThcabYC lioyaY in Dnuy 
Lane. At tins theatre, on the fortunes of whicli 
be exercised so iinpoitant an infliieuce, lie ic- 
irrained, u'itli one or two whorl; iideirals, during 
the whole of liia theatrical caiGer of forty-three 
ycara. At fii-st he made very slow progress, and 
It was not till the secession from Dmry Lane in 
1095 of all the chief nctore, that Cibber had an 
opportunl^ of showing how good a comedian ho 
'waa In January 1690 Cibber’s firht comedy, Love's 
Last S/itfL was acted at Driivy Lane, tlie author 
playing Sir Novelty Fashion. By this produc¬ 
tion hus fame, both ag draniatiat and actor, was 
securely fixed; and be went on incleasiDg in 
lepu&atioii till, after the scce-^sion in 170D, Jio ivas 
clioson one of the luanaging actoi-sj of the Hay- 
inafket Theatre. In 1710 Cibber and Ills partnoi’S 
were transferred to Dniiy Lane, in the direction of 
whicli Steek was in 1714 associated with Cibber, 
'VVilhs, Booth, and Dogget. Vnrioua changes. 
occuri*cd in tlio personnet of the management, 
which was hnally broken up at the retirejnenb of 
Cibber in 17.33. During iheir luanftgomQiili tho 
nBSociabed actors wrouglit a vast iinprovonicnt in 
tho condition of the atage. Plnyg became more 
decent; the dissipated loungom that w'ero accus¬ 
tomed to haunt the side hccucs were denied 
admittance, at the risk, ns Cibber relates, of tlio 
managers’ lives; tho pecuniary aflaii's of the 
theatre W'oro managed wtdi regularity; and the 
whole atmosphere of the theatre gained in vespecta- 
bility. As an an blior Cibber contributed largely to 
the [inproveinont in decency which followed Jeremy 
Colliers fanioiia philippic in 1698 ; and it nuiali 
always be reineiiiuerecl to his credit, that in Jiis 
CDinedies ho doss not rely for Jria ludicrous efl'eck 
on the outraged huBbaJid who had aJinosb invari¬ 
ably been tho butt of previous dramatists. His 
greatest work, however, is his Apologi/ for the Lipi 
of Mr Colley Clbbe)\ Coincdian (published in 1740; 
new ed. by B. ML Lowe, 2888), one of the most 
intei’csfcing autobiograpliies in onr language. On 
the death of Eusdeu m 1730, Cibber, 'wlio w'os a 
devoted partisan of the Protestant succossioii, w’as 
appointed poet-laureate, in wliicli oHice he wrote 
odes wliicli wele justly the object of univeraul 
ridicule. On this account, among others, be wns 
ferociously attacked by Pope, wdio, in revenue for 
a damaging retaliatory pampnlei:, Glevatcd_ Cibber 
to the throne of Dulmcaa in the 1743 edition of 
The Dimciad. The crime of dullness was, ho'wever, 
tlio lost that could be charged to Cibber,' who was 
vain, port, a loose liver and a loose talkei\ but not 
a dullard. Cibber died suddenly on 11 th DBeembei: 
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1757. Hia ^vife cv Slioift, siatev of the 

^ Sergeant*trumpet * of England, iVfter their mar¬ 
riage, about lG03j phe went on the stage, but uui 
not attain to any great eminence. 

CiboU See 
Ciboriimi. ‘See Tvx, 

CibrariQj buioi, nn Tcalian Iiistorinu anrl 
politician, ivo-s born at Turin, February 1802* 
Ke stmlietl law, entered the service of the state, 
and soon dirttinguished liiniself liy his Jiistoiioai 
investigations. In 1848, when Italy ro.se against 
the AustikuK, Gliai'ies Albert npiiauitcd him coin- 
nihsiojier at V^eiiice and a senator of Savdinia, 
In 1S3D hejnibll.shed bis IkUa Econoniia PolHim 
ikl My.dio Evo; iu 1810, luft Hton'a <kUa Afouairhia 
(H Suuoiaj and in 1847, his Sioriu di Torino. In 
1852 lie w;ls Jiiatie ^liiustei- of ruhlic Instmction, 
and nUiumtely, in 1855, Minister of h'ovetgn 
AHairH. Ife published Tiiiitieron.s other works on 
history, ]uiinisTiiati('.s, and miscellaneous aiihiects. 
He died lat Octoi>er 1870. Bee the Life by Odovici 
(1873), 

€ici|(Ia» a large genus of hemipterous insects, 
typical of the sub-oidor Homoptera, with uni form 
wings. Tliey ave well known for the noise imidc 
by tlie males, and for tlio 
* Manna’ (0-^’-) wliieh 

timiv incisions cause to exude 
from trees. Specially clhiind- 
ant ill warm countrie^i some 
eighteen Bpccies of cicada 
occur in the vine-hem iug 
regions of Eiimpe. When 
they do occur, their presence 
is not kept scci-et;, for in tlie 
warm sunshine the innlcs keep 
up a continuous and very 
loud, doubUesa amatoiy, cliirp- 
ing. Their shrill ‘song’ lias 
been echoed by poets from 
Anaeicon to Byron, but fiOGias 
to Iinvo sounded more sweetly 
in the oars of the ancients. 
Yet fioine people are so fond of the chirping that 
they keep tJm cicadas in little cages. Boiiie large 
South American species are said to chii'|> 'loud 
onoiigb to be heard at the distance of a mile.’ The 
noise is wuiaed by the vibrations of metnbratic.s at 
the opemngs of two i-cspiratory tube.s (trirchefc) on 
the uwt joint of the thorax, and the volume of 
Round is lucrea.sed by two coniidex resonating 
cavilies a little farther back. The nppaiatua is 
rud iiiiGntary in tho females j winch in this ooise at 
least cannot he blamed for noise. The coninione.sb 
South Euroiman species is Cicada orni, feeding 
CHpecially oil a.sb-trees. C,piebcija is a aomowhat 
larger form. C. niannijcm causes abundant 
'manna' in Brazil. C. scptcmdccim is the North 
American ^seyentGen vears’ locust,' or havs^cstdly, 
Saul to occur in special nhuiidance every seventeen 
years { tlioiigh they ]>robaljly appear in some jjarfc 
of the country every year. The males of thcRpeeiea 
perform the act of Ve])roduction and soon die, prob¬ 
ably taking no noniifibnmnt in the pcvfcct Rtate. 
The fenmles deposit about 500 egga iu the twigs of 
trees, and die immediately aftci*. The larvve drop 
and bore their way into the ground, where they are 
eupposed to reiuain for seventeen years, sucking 
the juices of tlie roots of and plants. There 
iH also a tliii teen yciir>i’variefcY or biood. Wlien 
tlie pupoi emerge, the gioiuvd pomctlmes seems 
Jionoycoinhed by their nimiheis. The larvm are 
devoured in great quantities by birds, frogs, and 
swine. The damage done by tho hvvee in tlicir 
long nndergroLind career is nuthing as compaiicd 
with that iiiilictod on the foliage by tlie perfect 
iuReet (female) during its short life. See Bulleliu 


No. 8 (188.7) of the United States DeparUiiGiifc of 
Agriculture. (7. /iwmcUodcs, ii SJuftll species, is re¬ 
corded from the Now EoresL in Hampsliire. Tho 
family to which Ihc cicadas belong is often known 
as tlint of tlie sltddfdafd insects, and include.s 
about live hiindi'ed species. An even kiger closely 
allied family iw that of the Oicadellklfe, including 
the coiniiion Erotli-lly (q. vj. TJie nfinio^ Cicada 
has sometimes been applied to another iieuiipterons 
insect, a comiuou Img named llallicHS iiaUkovnis 
or 0. npicva of Linn mug. It need Jiardly be said 
that tlie cicadas are not crickets, or locusts, or 
gni^ishoppcrs. 

cicatrisation (Lut. dcaivlx^ scarMj tlie 
process of healing oi' skinning over of an ulcer or 
bYokeu surface in the skin or iu a imicouB meu\- 
bTane, by wliicli a fibrous luatenal of a dense reaist- 
iug cliaiucteVj covered by a protecting layer of 
epithelium, is siibstituted for the lost texture. The 
new tksuo in such a case is called the cicatrix, 
and usually rcsenildes to a considerable extent the 
structure which it lephiccs; it is. however, less 
elasitic, and from its shYudving in volume may pro¬ 
duce an npnearance of puckering. Thk siinnking 
sometimes leads to serious results, esuecially aftel¬ 
ex tensive Burns (u-v.). The glaniU and other 
special structures of the original tissue arc wanting 
in the cicatrix, Avhicb, how'cver, perfonns perfectly 
well, in most iii.stanccs, the ollice of protection to 
the parts below’ the surface. See iNFIiAAiMATiON 
and Ulceration. 

Cicely ( Myrvhis ). Bee under Chervil. 

Clccr. See CniCK Pea. 

CiceTO, Marcus Tullivts, lOG-43 b.o,, the 
foremost orator of ancient Rome, one of her leading 
' .statesmen, and the most brilliant and accomplislicd 
I of bev ruevk of lefetm-a, lived in those stirring later 
I days of the Homan republic, that age of revolution 
I and civil warn, in which an old and decaying order 
I of things was passing away. It was^ the ago of 
I great and daring ft[)iritM, of Catiline, Cmsar, 
j Poinpey, Antony, w’ltli wliose liistory Cicero’s 
life IB closely intertwined. Born 100 n.C, at nn 
old Italian town, Aqnmiiii in Latiiini, of a good 
family, and inheriting from his fafciier, wlio was a 
man of conmderable culture, a mod era be estate, be 
wont ns a boy to Rome, and tUci'Q, uiidov fclio best 
teachers and pr<»f€asoi’8, he learned law and oratory, 
Greek piiilosopliy, and Greek litemture, acquiring 
in fact the univeisal knowledge which ho hiiuseU 
say.s ill liia essay 'on the orator* [Be OmtOYQ) an 
orator ought to uossess. An orator in the aiicion b 
World, we shoulu bear in luiml, was Cu’sb and cbiolly 
a pleader of causes, causes botli legal and political— 
a speaker alike, a.s we should .say, at the bar and 
ill mvUaniout.^ Hence the ncccmty for knowledge 
and uiformation of evoiy kind. Cicero's lij-sfc 
' important speech, in his twenty-sixtli year, was 
the successful defence in a cviminal trial of a client 
against one of tlio favourites of tlie all-powerful 
Sulla, then dictator. After a visit to Abhciig, and 
a tour in Asia Minor, where he profited by the 
society of eminent professoiH of rlictoric and men of 
lettevi), he Totwrned to Home, and at tliirby ycais 
of age lie was in tiie liighesfc repute at the Homan 
bar. 

^ In 70 U.C., having been elected qumstor (a finan¬ 
cial aecretftvy, as we may say) by a unanimous popu¬ 
lar vote, ho Jiehl an appointment in Sicily, whore 
be won the good opinion of tw'o highly important 
interestb, apt at time.s to con fileb, tlie traders and 
the revenue collectors. To tlris he o^Yed the glory 
of his succesaful impciiclimonb of the infamous 
Vevres in 70 n.a, which he unclortoolv at the 
request of tlie Sicilian piroviucials. The bad luiui 
who had so hideously misgoverned them felt himself 
crushed hy* Cicero’s opening speech, and went into 
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voluntary exile. Gicera was now a power in fclie 
state, and liis rise u}) tlio onicinl lacfdev was sure 
and rapid : in 06 »,c. he was praetor, and supported 
in a ^I'eab political speech {Pro Lcgc Manilia) tlio 
iippointmenfc of Poiimey to theconcUict of the war 
with Mithriclates, wnich in fact carried with it the 
aupronie control of Asia and of tho East. In OS n.c., 
at the ago of forty-four, he was consul, the higheab 
dignity attainable to a Koinan; iti tl\at luemOYahlc 
year he foiled, by a bald proiiiptiturle, the ievolu¬ 
tionary plot of Catiline, in which many distinguished 
Komans—Catsar, ib was even said* among tliem— 
were implicated. Ha was now at tlio height of his 
fame; ‘father of his country’ he was actually 
called; for a hrief apace ho was with all classes tho 
groat man of blie day. But tho tide soon turned i 
Cicero might liave saved the coiuifci% hub in saving 
it, ib was said, ho had violated the consbitiifcinn, 
according to wliicli a lionian citizen could not ho 
capitally punishod but by the sentence of tho 
people m regular assembly. As it won, Roman 
citizona guilty of complicity with Catiline had, at 
Cicero’s instigation, boon put to death simply by 
an Older of tho senate j this, it was said, was a 
dangerous precedent, and Cicero must be hold 
rcspousiblo for it. His bitter enemy, Clodius, 
now tribune, pressed the charge against him in 
inilammatoiy speeches specially addressed to the 
lowest class of citizens, and Cicero in despair left 
Borne in C8 U.G., and took refuge ab Tliessaloniea. 
Tliat same year saiv ' tlie father of ids country' con- 
dcnincd to exile by a vote of the Roman people, 
and his house at Rome and his country^ houses ab 
Rormim and Tusculum plundered and ruined. 

But in those revolutionavy days tho events of 
one year "wet'e roversed by those of the noxtj in 
67 with new consuls and new tribunes, tho 
people almost iinaniiuously voted the recall of the 
exile, and Cicero was welcomed back to Homo 
amid an outburst of popular ontlniaiosm. Bitb he 
was no longer a powor in the world of politics; 
ho could not see his way clearly; and he was so 
nervously sensitive to fclio lluctuations of public 
opinion that be could not decide between Poinpey 
and the aristocracy on one hand, and Cfesar and 
the new democracy on the obhcv. His leanings 
had hitherto been towards Poinpey and the senate 
and the old republic j but as time went on ho felt 
that Poinpey was a half-hearted man, who could 
nob bo trusted, and blmt he would have ultimately 
tf) succumb to his far abler and more far-fiiglited 
rival, Civsar, The result was that he Iwb tlie 
esteem of both parties, and came to be regarded as 
a mere trimmer and time-server. There was all 
that political indecision about him which may be 
often observed in euiiiiont lawyers and mon of 
letters. Tiio age wanted strong Jueu such aa 
Cresar; tJiis Cicero certainly wtva not. He was 
gentle, amiable, very clevor, and Idglily cultivated, 
but the last man in the world to flaccced in politics. 

The later years of liis life were spent cliielly 
in pleading at tho bar ami in writing essays. In 
B'2 B. 0. be composed one of bis finest speeches in 
defence of Milo, who had killed Clodiiw in a liot, 
and was then standing for the consulship j in this 
lie v'as acting quite against the wishes of Ponipoy. 
In the following year (61-50 u.c.) he was in Asia, 
as governor of tlio province of Cilicia, and here the 
best side of his clinvacter showed itself in his just 
and Hynipathctlc treatment of the provincials. In 
40^48 B.O. he was with Pompey's army in Greece 
bo fight for the old cause, of which, Jiowovov, he 
well-nigh (lespaircd, and after the decisive battle of 
PliaTsalia, at which he was net present, he threw 
Jiimsclf on the conqueror’s mercy. ^ Ccesarj^who had 
certainly nothing to fear from him, received liiin 
kindly, and was a great friend to him from that 
day; but Cicero was not a hapjiy man now that 


he could, no longer make speeches in the senate or 
ill tho courts; to all this Cmsar^a victory had for 
bhe time at least pub an end. In the yearn 40, 45, 
and 44 ii.c, he ivrotc most of his chief works on 
rhetoric and pJiilosopliy, living in retirement and 
brooding mournfully over his griefs and diaappoint- 
nients. In 43 D,c., the ycni- after Cnesav’s death, lie 
had once a<jaiii tho delight of having his eloqucnco 
applauded by the senate. In that ^'car his famous 
aueeclies against Antony—Philippics, aa he called 
them after the title of Demosthenes’ orations 
against Philip of Macedon—were dcUveiecl, TJie.'^e 
cost liinr his life. As soon os Aiitonj^, Octavius 
(afterwards the emperor Augustus), and Lepidus 
had leagued themselves together in the so-called 
triumvirate for the .settlement of blue state-, they 
followed the precedent of former revolutions and 
piihbshed a proscnpbion-lisb of their poUtlcal 
enemies. All such were outlawed and given up to 
destruction. Cicero’s name was in the fatal list. 
Old and feeble, lie fled to Ins villa at Fonniae, 
puraued by the soldici-s of Antony, ainl waa over¬ 
taken by them ns he was being canied in a litter 
down to the shore, whore it had been ills intention 
to embark. With a calm courage, which (to quote 
Macaulay’s 'wonLs) * has half redeemed his fame,’ he 
pub his head out of the litter ami hade the imivdorere 
strike. lie died in the December of 43 D.c,, in the 
sixty-tliird year of bis ago. 

As an orator and a pleader Cicero undoubtedly 
stands iu the first ranlc. Many of Jiia speeches 
liavc conic down to us, Of tlicso tho most famous 
and perhaps the finest are his speeches against Verres 
aiul against Catiline. Elorj^uence iu those days of 
furious faction and revolution was a greater force 
than it Ls with ub. As a politician ho failed 
because he did not distinctly realise to himself that 
the old republic, the government of the senate and 
of the nob ley, had been tried and had been found 
wanting. He hod not the courage to face tlie groat 
changes which he felt were impending. Pompey, 
the cTinmpion of the old order, was not a leader tb 
wdioni he could look up with conralence. And so 
ho wavered, ni\d half acquiesced in Cicsar’stviuniiih, 
even though he suapectea tJint witli tliat tviumpli the 
Rome which lie Imtl kno^ra and loved wonla jiass 
away. To ua it is as an essayist and ns the writer 
of a inultitudo of letters to mends, full of niiscel- 
1 ancons lufoiniation, tliat Cicero is particularly 
attractive; tliere is a giucefulness and refinement 
md elevation of tone about hia writingB wiiich 
cannot fail to incline the render to .say^ with 
Erasiiiu.<i, ‘ 1 feel a better man for reading Cicero,’ 
His c?say3 on ^old ago,’ and ‘on Mendsliip,* bis 
Do Officiis or ‘whole duty of man,' os we may 
paraphrase it, are good and pleasant reading^ bucIi 
as wo can all enjey ; and his more abstruse rnlbiuga 
on pliilosopliy, hia Tuflculan disputations, his 
treatises on the ‘nature of the gods/ and on tho 
‘ tniQ ends of human life* [Be Fitub-us)^ if they do 
not show any very deep and original thouglifc, at 
least give us an insight into the teachings of the 
various ancient pbilosopiiicai sebooiB. 

Tho best edition of Cicoro’a works la tlitit of Bsiter 
and Kayaer (1309); the best lexicon tiiorebo, ilerguet’s 
(Jena, 1877-'S4). Sea «ho the Lives by Middleton 
(1741), Forsyth (1864), Jeons (1880), Trollope (1880); 
also Ckcro, in Anolent Classics for English Headers, by 
Lucas Collins (iiewed.). 

Cficcro'li^ (from Cicero, ‘the orator’ or 
‘apeuker’), a name given by the Italiana to bbo 
guides who show travelIcra the antiquities of the 
country. Cicoroiieg aro to be found of all clo| 5 icos 
of knowledge or respectability, from distin^uiaked 
local arclimotogisfca to tlieluiiuble laqiiais de place, 
who, though quite indispensable on a first arrival, 
is too often both incompetent and dishonest; . 

CielioVlutu, See CiiiGonY ami Endivb. 
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Ciciuclclla^ ft genus oE beetles in tbe section 
PGiitaineraj ami n. family ^Yitll Boiiie ^iOO 

species, 'll icy are veiy active, anti oecui’ abnml- 
aiitlv on sandy places. C(nH2iedns u ft common 
JiritUli species of n gioeii colour. 

CiCSSbc'<J, ft proK-^sed gaU;ui(; wlto w'idta vitli 
iautnalic devotion xipnn ft nmmed lady. In the 
LIglier ranks of Italian society it 'Wftsat one time 
conaidereil uiifaihioiiftlde for the luisl»iiiitl to assO' 
ciftte wifeli Jjis ^'ife /inywliei'c excrj)t in bis own 
Jionstt 5 and in society, ov at public vifacca of ainuse- 
incnt, tlie wife was* nccomiiallied by her cidsbeo. 
Clcisbeo is syn on vinous with cuvdlicrc scri’cntc. 
tlou'tfl. See HiiMLOUlc, 

CUlarts a ;;eavi3 of Sea-uicliins (cpv, ), and 
type of a faiiiil v (Cidftridii') with very long spines. 
Tile most of tJie meiubciv* of the faijiily are fossil 
foiiiB, bub over a ecorc of living siiedefi firoknOAvn, 
Dorcciihina papillala is occasionally dredged to the 
iioi'tlv of Scotland, ftud its icautlMly uiarkcd 
ftpines in sonift imtances ineasiirc over etix: iiicUos 
in len^tli, being ojften. twice as long ay tlio crofvfi 
diameter of the aliidb It is sometimes imjinlaiiy 
called tile l^/pcr from a fanciful rtHuiiioliuice to 

CUtl t’nuipcador^ tlie name, or latlior names, 
by which the luost ncmawiiLHl Spanisli warrior of | 
tlia lltli century is best known. IJy life ^loorLsli 
vassals ho was called ‘’Sid-j' (‘my Jnvd’), winch the 
Spnniard.s Irairslfttcdby hlio Citl, and a victory inlus 
youth over a i^avairc-se champion in single cfwnbal 
gave him the title of Campetulor. Hia veal name 
was llofirigo, or liny, Diaz {i.e. ‘ son of Diego ’). He 
Avos a Cofltiliaii noble by liirbli, .seventii in descent 
from ^5urio Himava, avIkj avils also lUice-stor of the 
royal line of CiuJtfie, Ho avos born either nt Burgos 
or at Bivar neav it, about tUe year 1040. t’rom tOOo 
to 10T2 lie wax nouiinally ftlfete2, or ' ancient/ hut 
virtually couiiiiander of the forces to .Sancho IL of 
Castile Jn the Avars i» ivJiicb that kin^ Avu’csted the 
kingdoms of Leon and Galicia from liis bi-othei's. 
In 1012 Haucho Avas tteachevously daln at the siege 
of Zauiora, and as lie left no heir the Castilians 
' had to acknoivJetlge AHonso, the banislied king of 
' Leon. As a conciliatory ]nea,suve Alfonso gave Ins 
cousin Xiriieiia, daughter of the count of Oviedo, 

' to the Cid in mar lingo, Imt aftirAvards, in lOSl, 
AvJicn he found himself hi inly seated on tlie throne, 
yielding Ui his own feelings of resontiiioiifc, and 
incited by llio Lcoiieso noble-s, he banish eel him 
from tlm' kiugdoin. Accjording to tradition lie 
never forgave the Ciil for having, as leader of the 
i CastiliciiiM, comjicllccl him to sAvear timfc be had no 
hand in tlic inurdcj' (if Ills brobher .Sftuclio, but there 
is no nceil to look for ftuy cause beyond tho heredi* 
tftvy aninioHity between tlie GastiHan,s and the 
Leonese, now‘intcn*4hied in the latter bv recent 
defeat Aiiri Jfiimiiiation, for wliicli they held tlioCid 
rcshouaible. At tho head of a large bodv of 
falfoAveTri the Ciil betook liimsulf to iloctadir of the 
Heiii Hud, the so-ealled king of Saragossa, to Avlioin, 
and to his sou ami gr/inibsou, he rendered imimi'tant 
fecrvices agiiiiiiifc tijoir oriernies the king of Aragon 
and the count of Ilarccloua. In ccinjvAUfttioii Avith 
Mostain, gramlsouof MoctaiUr, he invaded Yaloiicia 
in loss, but afterwards carried on operations on Ida 
own account, and finally, after a long siege, made 
liimsclf muster of the city in Jnuc lOOL The 
Abu orav ides, then iii pO'isessiou of south and 
central Spain, tAvice .sent large ariniefi against him, 
but were each time jouted ivitli gi'eat ioss. J<br 
five years he reigned like an independent sovereign 
over the fairest and rieLost lerritoiy in the I*cnin- 
suU, but in July lOllO he died suddenly, of grief, the 
Arabic annals say, nt the neA\s that some of ids 
men lifid been defeated. Ilia widow liclil out for 
two yearn longcrj and then retired, ciuryiiig Avitli 
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licr the cnihalined hody of the Cid, Avhich for ton 
ycOri's sat enthroned beside the liigh altar at faan 
reilro de Cardona, near Burgos, 

The Cid's caveov cftiuioL be bettor sninmcd up 
tlmii ill the Avords of a contcmporaiy und m 
oneiur, 11>23 of Seville, ivJio An’ofe only 

ten years after liis death, and could cite the 
testimony of one avIio kneAv liini and avos an eye- 
Avitness of his deeds in Valencia. Of the. 
whom he calls ‘ ft Galician dog, one Uodeiic, sur- 
iiftiiied tlie Canhitiii'i tho scourge of the country* 
—he I ‘ It AVftS the Beni ILul avIio raised liim out 
of obscurity, niid they delivered over to him divm-» 
nmvinces of the Penlimuln, bO that he overran the 
Tiiains like a coiiqiioror, and planted lu's Iianiicr in 
tlie fairest cities. His poAver groAA' very gieat, nor 
AVfts there am^ district tliat he did not mvage. 
Koverfelicbss tliis nmn, the scourge of his time, 
Avn 5 , m bis low of glory, strength of character, aud 
heroic courage, one of the inaiwels of the Lord 
Victory always followed his haunor—God’s curse 
be on him.* "The cluiriictcr of the Citl avrs, Iioav- 
ever, a boinowhat coiiqilex ono, Tliorc cun be no 
doubt of bis cmcity, rapacity, and duplicity, for 
the statements of theMoovisli nutlioi ifeics arc sub* 
ftlautially confirmed by the Spanish, the C'l-onicus, 
tlie Gesia Iloderici Campidociiy and ^ ca'cu the 
l^ma itself. But itJiuiy he said /or hhii that to 
strike terrer avos one of the necessities of his 
po-'iition, outnuinborcil as he avos by ft hundred to 
I one; and had he not made plunder his prime 
I object the army ho led Avoiihl soon have mol toil 
aAVftV. IJmcnipnloiis condolticye as he avos, light¬ 
ing lor paymaster or plunder, he avos nevertlieless a 
staunch patnofc at lieart, Ibii Basjiaui Jiad it from 
one Avlio beard him tliat he said i' Thispemnsula avm 
conquered under one Boderic, but another Ilrdevic 
shall deliver it.’ Ho was an imperfeeb hero; but lie 
Avas ft born leader of men, ftiid ib avos only imtiiral 
tliftfc a, career like his should take ft strong hold of 
the popular iifiagination, and in an aga irheii 
minstrelsA' flourished become a favourite theme 
with tlift’jongleurs ami trovftdoveB- These, Avheu 
facts began to run short, met the dcnmiul by draw¬ 
ing ujjon tlieir inveiitiori, and treated the Cid pre¬ 
cisely fts they treated Charloniague. As picy 
inA-eiited tlic journey to Jerusalcjii, the oxpetlition 
to Gftlicift, tlm Bridge of HanUble, and tno Emir 
Balau for CbarJeuiagiie, so they dcAUsed an invasion 
of Franco for the Cid, made him ilefy the eiiiporor 
Hoiry, heard tho pope, cut oil’ the head or Iho 
cmiiit of Goriiift^f and inanyhis daughter; and to 
alloAA’ time lor ftH, they put buck liis birth tAventy 
yemw, and even cxtcndofl the lifo of Jus cJwrger 
Bavicca to sixty. They also married Jiis daughtora 
to the Infantes of Oarrion, princes of the blood- 
royal of Leon. Historically, the CkV.s daughfcorfl 
wore inamed, one to a count of Burcclona, the 
oblier to a prince of Kavarre, a union by Avliich his 
blood passed into the royal Hue of Oastile, and 
thence into^ the Bourbon, Hftpsbnig, and our oavu 
royal families. Alfonso X. iidoptcd all tho aiiipli- 
hcfttioms- of tire uiiiisti’els in the Cronim Gcnmil^ 
from Avbidi they found tlieir Avay almost iin- 
queHlioiied into the history nf Spftinj ami tlmiv 
incoiisistoiipies and alrsui'dities have in sume in¬ 
stances led uncritical aiul somcAvhat indolent 
liistoiians like Masdeu and Dr Dunham to treat 
the Avholo .story of the Cid as a fable, and liinisolf 
CIS m better than a cvefttwrc popAAlav fancy. 

Of the Cid literature it is impossible to give more 
tJmn a summary here. By far the most important 
in every ^Vfly of the AVorlca belonging to it> is tbo 
Foem^ AAU'itlen undoubtedly in the last lialf of tho 
12tb centniy, and probably the oldest document in 
the Spajjj.sh language. It is move piuperiy an epic 
than ft chanson dc goste, and unquestionably the 
most Hoinoric piece of medieval poetry in existence. 
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Editions of ib have been given by Jniieraiid Pidal 
in tlie Bibliotci^a dc Aiitorcs Eitpaiiohs {yo\, Ivii,), 
by Vollnibller, with infciodiictioii and notes, and by 
Dainaa llinavd, with a Ereiich prose translation. 
It has been translated into (ieriiian by 0* L. 11, 
Wolir, and there ia an English tmiiHlabioii Avitli 
introduction and notes bv John OniisLy. The 
translated fragments by J. H. Erere do little justice 
to the dignity, sense, and spiiit of the old Spaidsli 
})Dein. The Cyoniva Jlimtuhi, a vcjy inferior M'orJ: 
of a much later date, deals mainly with the apocry¬ 
phal invoaion of Prance. The ]U’o.se Ci'onica chi (fid 
(Burgos, 1512) is merely that part of the Cvonica 
General -svliich refers fco the Cid, mth some additions 
and corrections, Spnthey’s admirable Cliromcle of 
the Old is a coinposito work made up of portioiiB of 
the Cronica and of fclie room, shilfnllv iiitovwovcii 
BO as to give the story of the Oid ns tlio old story¬ 
tellers told it. ttisco’s Castilla (1702) coniams, 
besides a life of the Ciil, tlie original Latin text of 
his mavriagO’Sqttleincat, dated 1074^ tlie Santiago 
(ionealo^y, and tJio Ov^ta lloderfcl Campklocti; 
both written before 123^1. Of more modern worhs 
tlie moat notable arc Halo de Molina’s EodrCgo cl 
Gumpmdov (1857) and Professor Dozy’a Lc Oid 
d'aprds de cO])ious 

extracts from the Dhalhini of Ibii llasaann The 
Cid ball tads, so iinmerons in tlie old cancioneros 
and I'omancovos, were collected and piinted in a 
vomaiiccro by themselves by Escobar in 1012. The 
fullest and be-sb llomnneero del Cid is that of Caro¬ 
lina Michaelis (1872), which contains no loan than 
205 ballads, Only a few, howevor, of tJm Cid 
ballads are of iiigli excellence, or to be regarded as 
specimens of goimine traditional popular poetry. 
Tile greatoi miinbor are comparatively modern, 
many are merely portions of the Chronicles put into 
verso, and not a fesv are artificial ballad imitations 
of tho 10til and 17tli centuries. 

ClrtCFi or CVDKa, is the fermented juice of 
apples, and ia oxtonsivaly prepared in Dcvonshiie, 
Herefordshire, Gloucestcmhiro, and otlior parts of 
England, in the United States, and in the noith- 
erij djafci'iofcs of Trance and Germany. Tho apples 
eommo/dy used for mahing oidor are by no means 
tempting to the palate, are in fact unlit either for 
eating raw ov ordinary cooking. Three kinds may 
be used—vij!. the bitter, tho sweet, and tlie sour; 
but the Ai^it arc generally preferred, and are 
specially cultivated in the cider orchards. These 
bitter apples contain a considerable amount of 
sugar, but it is masked to the palato by the ex¬ 
tractive matter also present. Late apples afford 
much bettor eider than early ones. The apples 
after gAtboring are left for some days to mellow or 
niaturo. Tliis has the further advantage of alioW' 
iiig the unsound apples, which are rejected, ns 
givii^ the whole an incurably musty ihivour. In 
tho United States it Is coiiaidereJ that n eoi-tain 

n oition of decaying fruit improves the flavour j 
ably they act by liastoning or niodifjdng the 
fehnoutatioiu Tho apples are crushed by passing 
them between llutcO rollere, or in mills oE varioua 
kinds. Home improved cider-mills grind the fruit 
to a perfectly Jioinogencous pulp, These inilla give 
an ill crease in rpiantity, wdth n falling-oirin quality 
of the xn’odiicb. The pulp thus obtained ia xdacetl 
in tuba or vats witli or ^yitllOllt a little water, 
and left for about a day. During this time icr- 
meutation commencos and a.«^ai5ts in breaking up 
tlie cells of the pulp. Or the pulp is more com¬ 
pletely broken up at once. The pulp is next placed 
111 coarse canvas or haircloth bags, or on a wicker¬ 
work or perforated frame for tlie juice to drain into 
a tub or vat. Tliis juice is reserved for the best 
quality of cider. The i-eniaimiig juice is removed 
by squeezing the bags and their contents in a press. 
Ihe old xirocoss of laying up the xniJii or pjoniace in 


straw for pressure gives a good quality of juice. 
The greater the pressure the coarser the flavour, 
due to that of the pip>8 and skins, bub of courso 
the quantity is increase cl by additional pre>isure. 

The next pieces,s is the full fennentatiou. This 
k iisimlly eifected in casks Avith large biiiig-liolGs. 
The casks being filled Avith juice, much of it froths 
OA’er during fcrjiiontatio]], and tliereforo tho coslis 
arc placed over open tubs Avliich catch it. Cave is 
necessary to kee]) fclie casks iiiJl, ao that the excess 
of yeast may thus be continually removed, sucli 
excess promoting acetic ferincntafcion, This is con¬ 
tinued froin three to eight or ten daj^s according to 
the alcoholic strength required. It ia then raclccd 
oil from tlie sediment into clean coaks and stored in 
a cellar or other place Avith cool and equable tom- 
pcratui'c. Ill the folloAving spring this racked cider 
IS ro-iGclxcd, i^cl is then ready for iiso or sale, 

A Aveaker cider, used as n common beverage for 
farm labourci's, is inaclc by adding about litdf its 
weight of Avtiter to the marc or pre,ssed jnilj) and 
formeidi?ig tliis an above. The refuse pulp or 
' apple cheese ’ is used as food for pigs and eattle. 

Cidci' contains froui 4 to 10 per cent, of absolute 
alcohol—i.e. 8 to 20 per cent, of proof spirit, accoid- 
ing to quality. This depends upon the quantity of 
sugar originally in the juice, and upon the care in 
fenncntalion, especially in reaiiect to temperature, 
which ahould be about 50" F. Thia is too com¬ 
monly neglected, and the fermentation left to 
the accidents of weather. Much acetic acid ia 
thus formed when the aiitiiinn isAvann, rendering 
the cider rough. Sweet cider ia iiint in Avhich only 
a small proportion of tliesuf^ar has been converted 
by fcrincntatioii into alcohol or acetic acid. The 
beat cider is mellow and vinouB, iioitlier sweet nor 
acid. The bottling of cider demands much care. 
Only clear samplea arc lit for bottling, and they 
slionlcl be at least twelve months old and bee from 
hardnes.s or acidity. Good mellow or sliglitly 
sAveot cider carefully bottled before fermentation ir 
fully completed constitutes champagne eider, and 
ia used as a basis of factitious champagne. 

€JcnrifC^ 08 , a port oi Cuba, on tltc south 
coast, Qji tho Bahia do Jagaa, 140 miles ESK of 
Havana, Avitli avIucIi, os \vith all the north-west 
of the island, it lias railway corniiumication. In 
1887, 232 VQBScla, of 217,338 tons, cleared the port. 
The exports amounted to JEl,038,827, chiefly sugar, 
iiiolosfies, mm, and Avax. Fop. (aoc. to Biltish 
consul, 1888) 65,556. 

€lc/a, a town of Spain, 26 miles K^y, of 
Murcia. Pop. (1877) 10,910. 

Oigur.s and €igarcttcsi See TaiiiVcco. 

ergoU (properly LuBOvreo Cardi), a painter 
of the later Florentine scliool, U'os born at Cigoli, 
near Florence, in 1559, Hib models wore Andrea 
del Sarto and Correggio; but lie has bis own style, 
marked by expression and fine colour. Ho Avas 
invited by Clement VII. to Rome, Avliere he died 
in 1013. CigoliAvas also held in high estimation 
os an architect. 

€llia (Lni, *6yelaahefl’h hair-like loaliea borne 
by cells, They are mobile modifications of tho liv¬ 
ing matter of the cell, aiut exlilbit altomatobending 
and straightening. TJieir occunx?iice is very Avido 
—e.g. on the active stages of many unicellular 
plants; in great perfection on the ciliatod Iiifua- 
oiians; on the fiea swimming embryos of sponges, 
Ccclenternte.'j, Avorma, ecliinoderma, end molluscs; 
on the outer surface of many lower anlnmls euoh os 
simple AYOiniaj on the lining Of the alimentary 
caviV, and in most of the tubular orgaiiB of Inverte¬ 
brates; and more rastiictetlly, though nob les 0 
markedly, in some regions (such na traqliea) pf 
higher, forms. They are absent tlirouglmub tho 
Arthropoda ,(ivith one possible exception), a fact 
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]iiol)al)ly to lie associated with the predominance of 
(Jliltin ((i*v.). Ill many ca^cs, normal, piitliolo^fical, 
atul artiiicial cilia may sink down into Jess motile 
ainoGboul processes. A single lasli witli an nn- 
ilniating moYement is dit^tinj^uisUed as ; 

and Ray Laiikcster cmpha-sises the useful distinc¬ 
tion helween a (lagelhun sncli as timt of a bac- 
teriujii, or tlic tail of a spermatozoon, whicli acts 
‘like a tadpole’s tail ’ and drives the cell before it, 
and tliQ motive pi-ocosa of a (lagcllate Infiiaoiian 
whicii carries tlio cell heinnd it. fcJee CeI/L, 

Cilicin, an ancient division of Asia Minor, now 
included in the Turkish province of Adana, which 
Jav between the Taurus range and the Cilician Sea, 
vlulc tlie AiuanuB range separated it froin Syria. 
Tlic eastern portion of Cilicia \Yas fertile in grain, 
wine, ■&C. ; the western and nioro mountainous por¬ 
tion furnished inc.^hauBtihle supplies nf timber to 
tlie ancients. The p^s called by the Turks Gblek 
IJogliaz (anciently Cikckv) is that by which 
Alexander the Great entered Cilicia. In early ages 
Cilicia was ruled l>v' its own kings, the jieople, who 
were pvoboibly akui to Syrians and tlwciuclans, 
heiiig notorious inratcs. Tlie country fell succes¬ 
sively under Persian, Macedonian, anti ^lian rule, 
and was made a Roman province by rornpey in 
67 n.c. See Asia Minoh. 

Cimalui^d, Giovahs^i, the fut^b of the reHtoveva 
of the art of painting in Italy, whicJi had fallen 
into neglect during the barbarism of the dark ages, 
was bmii at Ploveuce in 1240. At this time the 
fine aits were practised in Italy cJiielly by Ryzan- 
lines, bhough there were such native ai’lists as 
Guido of STona and Giunto of Pisa; and painting 
had degenerated into a worn-out meclianical conyen- 
ticnalism. Gimabiie at fu-st OAloptcd traditional 
forms, hut he soon turned to nature, painting a St 
Fruncia from the living model, *a new thing in 
picse times,* as Yosaii tells iia, infusing life and 
individuality into the w'orn-oiit types of bis pre- 
dece.ssors, and leading the way to the naturalism 
of the works of his great pupil Giotto (r|.v.). In 
the stiff forms of his draperies ho made little pro* 
gi'e?!s upon fonucr practice, bv\t he softened his 
outlines, impioved his Pesh-tints, and gave pro- 
jeclioii and a sense of rotundity to his forms. Two 
renmrkabie pic tines of the !^tadonIla by Ciiiiahiic 
arc still preserved in IHorencc—onoiii the Academy; 
the otlier, displaying a nioro purely origimil genius, 
in the cliiiroh of SSanta Maiia Novella, It is said 
that tliiri latter work in the time of Ciiimbiie w’as 
admired as a miracle of art, and wua carried to tUa 
cluircli in a sort of tviuniphal procession, It is the 
fimt ^rcafc nirodiKitioii of the Fbren Line school which 
cuimmated in Michael Angelo, llaphael, and 
Leonarda Ciniahue executed scveiaf iinportanb 
fre.?coes in the south transept of the louver clmrcli 
of Sail Francesco at Assisi, and in the north trfia- 
.sept of the upper clmrcli there; ami during his 
later jeai-s he wob appointed cam maestro o? the 
mosaics of the Liionio of Pisa, Ids rvorks in tins 
method ranking the Imeat of the peviwl. His 
mosaic of Chiist in gloiy in tlie apse was piohably 
his lost w’ork ; and Ids cnscl-picture of a ^Madonna 
and Cl did in the louvro w^as executed for San Fraii- 
cesGO at Pisa. Ho died about 1302. 

€ hilar os cl) Domenico, an Italian composer of 
operas, was born either at Avcmi, 17 th December 
1749, or inoro inohahly at Naples in 1765. He 
was cerlaihly cuiic,ated at Naples, in inuBic under 
Sacchini, and in tlio conservaLoiy of Loretto, Hia 
brBt piGce.a were tlio Sacrijicio di Ahramo and the 
Oh\mi^Uide, When bftrely twenty-two ho had 
achieved a reputation in all the leading Italian 
theatres. He was then called to St Petei-sburg ns 
com noser to the Einprcss Cafclinrino II., where he 
resulecl four years. Afterwards he lived at various 


German courts; thence ho proceeded to Vienna, 
where he became imperial ami iinally 

he returned to Italy. At Naples, liLs comic opera, 
11 Matnmonio iS'e^rc^o, composed nt Vienna, 1791, 
was repeated seventy times in .succession. Ciiiia- 
rosa died at Venice, lUh January 1801. Hia comic 
operas are leniarkable for tlicir novelty, spirit, 
whiiiisicaUty, and liveliness of idea, as well as for 
their groat knowledge of stage-cUcct, 

Cjiuibrl) or KiJinnr, a people who issued from 
the north of Germany in conjunction with the 
Tciitone.s, and first came into hostile contact with 
the Uomaiis m the province of Koricum (Cavmfchia 
and Cnvniola) in 113 U.o, They were victorious in 
several great engagements, and wore only prevented 
from devastating Italy by a terrible defeat they 
siiirered from iMarius on the Raudii Caiiipi, near 
Verona, ov> according to others, near VorcelU, in 
August 101 n.c. They fought with dcapcralo 
courage, and rvlicn the battle was lost, tlioir women 
killed themselves and their cliildren. It is not 
till long afterwards, rvlien the llomauH them.solves 
penetrated into Germany, that the name of the 
Cimbri again appears. Ca‘sai’represents tlie Adn- 
atici of Belgium aa the descendants of the Cimbri 
and Teutoneg, Tacitus speaks of a peoplo bearing 
the name of Cimbri, few in number, but of great 
reputation, that ambassadors to Augustus^ 
This people lived in tbe extreme north of Oenuniiy, 
on tlie borders of the ocean; according to Pliny and 
Ptolemy, at the e-\treinity of the peniiiBula called 
from them the Ciinbric Uheraonese, now Jlltlandi 
The ethnology of the Cimbri is douhtful. Greek 
wyitevB asaociate^l them gvouudlessly with the 
Cimmerians; Sallust calls them Gauls; Ofeaar, 
Tacitus, Plutarcli, and most modenm look upon 
them os Germans. Some, however, have main¬ 
tained that they were Celtic, and have tried to 
fortify their argument by a desperate analogy witli 
tlie name Cymnj. 

€iiucx« See Bug. 

OliumcrlaiiS) or Oimiveerix, in Homei*, a 
legendary people dwelling 'beyond the ocean- 
fitream, where the sun never sliine-s, and perpetual 
darkne.ss reigns, * The name was also applied to a 
fahuhnis people who dw’clfc in cavc.s between 
Baini and Cvninn, Hence the common piirase, 
'Cimmerian davlviiess.* The liistorio Cimnierii 
were a people whose country lay between the 
Borystlicnea(Dnieper) and the Tanaia (Don), in¬ 
cluding also the Tauric Cliersonesus (Cnmea), 
The Cinimcrlan Bosporus (Htrait of Yenikale) 
derived its name from them. Being driven out by 
the Scythians, they migrated to Asia Minor, thvelt 
there for some time, plundered Sardis, failed in an 
attempt upon Milotuni, and were rnmlly routed and 
expelled by the Lydian king Alyafctes, soiiio time 
after 617 n.c, 

Cliiiiolite* See Fullers’ Eartu. 

OiiilOli, an Athenian commander, wfm the son 
of the gieafc j\liltiades, the conqueror at Marathon. 
Being unable to pay the fine of fiU talents from 
which liis father e.scapetl hy dyiiiL% he was kept 
in pi-ison until the line was jinid ny the wealthy 
Calliaa who Jmil married his sister. Young Cinion 
enjoyed the patronage of Arts tides, and soon dis- 
tingiiiflhed binnself in the patiiotic struggle against 
die Persians. In cunhincLion Avith Aristides he 
was plftcecl over the AbJienian contingent to the 
alHeil Beet, which, under the supreme command of 
tlie Spartuii Pausfinias, continued the Avar against 
the Persians (477 n.c.). He elVected tlie important 
conquest of E'ion, a toAvn on the Hver Strymon, 
then garrisoned by the Persians. His greatest 
exploit Avas his encounter Avith a Pei'sian fleet of 
350 shills at the river Eiuymcdon (466), Avhen he 
destroyed or captured 300, and defeated the laud- 
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f{)vces on tlio same ilay. He succecderl likcAvise in 
driving the Poraiana from Tlirnce, Cavia, and Lycin ; 
and expended nincli of the money winch he had 
obtained by the recoveiy of his patiimony in 
Tlirace unon Urn improvement of tlic city of 
Athens. Tlio lavish bounty with which he opened 
his gardens and tlie honours of his table, together 
witli his cheerful temper and patience, endeared 
him to Ilia fellow-citiKeiia. At this period he 
apjicars to have hcon the most iiifluoiitial of tlic 
Athenians, ^ Tlie horeditaiy enemy of Pcrtdn, it 
was Ids polic}^ .to advocate a close alliance with 
Sparta j and wlien the Holohs revolted, ho twice 
led an army to the support of the Spartan troops; 
hut on the latter occasion, having lo-st the conli- 
dence of his allies, he was ignomiinously dismissed. 
After his reiurii to Athens his policy was oiiposed 
by tlio democracy, headed by Pericles, who pro¬ 
cured his baTiishmcnt by ostracism, Ho wa.s re* 
called in the fifth year of his exile, and was 
instrumental in obtaining a five years* armistice 
between the Spartans and the Athenians, Ho 
died in the year 449 at the siege of a Cj^priaii 
town. 

€iiic1io’ua (properly CniNCHON,\.), a most im¬ 
portant genus of trees of the order liubiaccro 
(aub-order Ginchonacero), yielding the bark so much 
valued ill medlciae, which has hcon variously known 
as Peruvian Hark, Jesuits’ Bark, China Bark, Quina, 
Quinquina, Cinchona Bark, &c,, and from which 
tlie important alkaloids^ quinine and its con goners 
are obtained. TJic species of this genus are some¬ 
times trees of great magnitude; but an aftergrowth 
apringing from thoir roots wlien they Imve been 
felleil, they often appear only as large sliriihs j and 
some of them in the highest moiiutain-regioiia in 
which they are found are low trees with stems only 
8 or 10 feet in height. They arc natives of Soutli 
Amencn between 20'" S. lat. ami N, lat., and 
chiefly on the eastern slope of the Cordilleras. The 
best cinchona formerly came from the province of 
Loxaiu Ecuador. The range of altitnilB of course 
diminishes a* we recede from the equator, but may 
be averaged at hom 8000 to 5000 foot for the best 
vaiietics. The climate of these regions ia extremely 
variable, and tins seems to liavo more effect upon 
the bveea and their product tlinn differences in soil. 
All the cinchonas arc evergreen trees, with kurcl- 
likc, entire, opimite leaves j stipules which soon 
fall off J and panicles of floWei'S, which, in general 
appearance, are not unlike those of lilac or privet, 
'Ihic flowers are white, rose-coloured, or purplish, 
and very fragrant. 

Such dilliculty has heen found in determining the 
species of cinchona and the different varieties of 
hark known in couiinerco that a voluminous apeeial 
literature of 'quinology* lias been called into 
existence. Tliis diilicnlby is due partly to the large 
mi 111 her and great variability of the species, and 
even of individual specimens of bark, as also to 
the difficulty of obtaining specimens of dowel's and 
leaves along with particular kinds of bark. The 
most important Bpccica are C. ojjicinalis of Ecuador 
and Peru, C. Caiimya of Bolivia and south-east 
Pom, ami 0. siicciruhra of the western slope of 
Clumborazo • but others (Cartlingena Dark, Coimn- 
bian Bark, &c.) are also of iuqiorbnuce, while the 
varieties arc boo numerous bo inontion, The barks 
of allied species whicli, although more or less hitter 
and c\'on febrifugal, contain no quinine are apt to 
be used as substitutes or adu]temtioii.s. 

The cubbing and peeling of cinchona-trees is a 
laborious and difficult operatiou carried on by 
Indians during the dry Reason. Tliey build a 
liut, whieii serves both for thoir abode and for 
drying the bark. The trees are felled a.s near the 
root as pa'isiblo, that none of the bark may be 
lost ; and the bark being stripped off, is carotnlly 


dried ajid packed; the qnilled form of the tlnnner 
bark is acquired in drying. 

This wasteful and costly mode of coUeebion from 
almost impassable forests, in which, Tuoreover, the 
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trccwfwj hecoiniiig cxLerniinated, and this in face 
of ail increasing demand, gradually roused ^ the 
attention of European botanists to the desirability 
of inaugurating a regular culture in hiiuilar legioiia 
and climates of the Old World; but tlie successful 
introduction of cinchoiia-secils into Europe was 
only effected by Weddell in 1848, and his seedlings 
were sent from the Jardin das Plantes to Algiem 
in 1850, and to Java in 1852. The Dutch govern- 
1110 ) 11 also imported a few living plants from Peru 
in 1864. The credit of really solving the tlifliculb 
problem of neclmiatisation is. however, due to Mr 
Clemente H. Markham. Himself going to Pei’u 
and Bolivia for 0. CaHsayct^ Jio seeuierl the sciTicoA 
of Spruce, a well-known collector then resident in 
Ecuador (who giniilavly successful in obtaining 
C. anccii'ubm)^ as w'cll an tlioso of three other effec¬ 
tive coadjutom. The expedition was attended by 
much tlilliculty and danger, and its narrative has a 
nroiinnenfc place in tlio liistorv of botanical travel, 
riantabions were formed in t1io Neilghorry Hills, 
and thence spreail to Sikkim ab the foob^ of the 
Hinmlavas, toIlritisliBuriiia, Ceylon, Ciiichoiia 
is also beinp grown in the West Indies, and its 
ftcelirnatfsatioji in all suitable localities' continues 
to make progress and to become an important 
inilustiy. 

The Indians of Pern call the ciuchona-tiecs/u^o, 
from whence aro derived the names Quinci^ QhinUt 
&c. But there is no evidence that they knew the 
11,4© of tlie bark lief ore the arrival of the SpaniavdSj 
nor will tliov ovon yet employ it in their native 
luedicino. It was first inipnrteJ into Europe in 
163fi, by tliQ Countess of uliinchon, the wife of 
the viceroy of Poiu, who had boon cured of an 
ohstinalG iiitorJiiitteiit fever by iiioans of it, and 
wlio thereafter habitually clistribiited it to^ thoHe 
suffering from fever. Upon this account it wtis 
named C. Burk and Countess's Powder [Pitlvis 
mnitissoi]. The Jesuit iiiiasimiavies aftciwarcls 
cni’Jied it to Borne, and distributed it through their 
several Btabions, and thus it acquired the naiiio of 
Jesnits* Burh and Pulvis 'putrion. Cardinal Juan 
do Lugo liavint' boon paiticiijarly active in rccoiii- 
mending and disbiihutiiig it, it was also kiio^vii as 
Gardincil cle Lugo's Powder. It attained gieat 
colebriby in Si>aiii and Italy, being nt fireb distiib- 
uted to the poor, bub later sold at high pricey by 
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tiic Jesuits, by wlimii it was J.autfeil as an iiifalUblo 
reiiiGdy, AvltUc by most) of the ortlioilox jiliysicians 
it wan coldly receivedi aiul by tlio Protoataiits 
altogether leiunliated. Falling Urns ii\tp pmaUtal 
disuse in Europe, it was again bron^dit into notice 
by Robert T’alborar Talbot, an English anofchecftiy, 
who acquived great celdu-ity tliuough tfio cure of 
in tern lit ten bs by iff< use. In 1G78 lie was appointed 
jihysiclan in odUnavy and knighted by Charles TT., 
wlioni lie next year cured of a tertian fever. In 
1879 be .'iljuilajJy enred tjie DAii^dn'u and otliei' 
enunent pei'^onapes on the CoutiuGut, aiul llius 
iniliieetl Lonifl XIV, to jHirchasc lim secret. The 
adupbion of tiio drug was henceforth assured, do- 
snite the oxeeeiUiig jealousy of tlie profession in 
England and France of both the success and fortune 
of tlio in'G^dar pmofeitlonev, wlm did nob, however, 
lire imicli loii^jer fco enjoy liLsreward, The Parisian 
fneulby of medicine held out bravely, a corrohoiu- 
tiou, if any ’Were needed, of l^CoUtre'B account of 
them, but tlie exanijde and authority of Morton 
and Sydeiiham at length gained I'Capectability to 
the side of science. As it came into general use, it 
hecnnie a most iniportanb Article of export from 
Peru ; aiul in order to tlio maintenance of a com- 
nicreinl monopoly, aUliough no attention was ever 
paid to its cuUwve, extvaordinavy inetliods were 
employed to prevent it from hecoiuiiig known at 
a comparatively recent period of finallisli nib in 
ATiieiba, The discovery of the alkaloids on wliich 
it8pvo)>evticR chitidy^ dei>cnd constitutes a new era 
in the liistoiy of this medicine, and did not take 
place till the beginning of tlio present ccmtiiiy. 

The account uf tliese alkaloids and their physio¬ 
logical and therapeutical action will be found 
under Quinine (cj.v.J, An excellent outline of the 
whole subject, ^ylt.h iutroduotion to bhelitemtureof 
fliiiriology, is to he found in FHickigor and Han- 
hni'3''s well-known Phartmcor/r/iphiny and in most 
mamub of pliaruiacologi*. In ^larkham's Pent' 
fi(ui Bari- (1880) will he fomid almost all matters 
of g^uevurl u,ud tbeve vs ft- Jlumlhooh i>/ 

Chiehoua CuHurCj by Van Gorkiloni (trans. Ily 
Jackson, 1382). 

CTueilUiatl) the lavge^5fc city of Ohio, XT.S., 
stands on the north bank of lire liver Oliio, 270 
jiiilc.s RE, of Cinengohy Tail, oppo- copyrisut 18 S 9 (o u.g. 
Bite tliQ cities of Covington and by j. n. Lii-pincoit 
Newport, in Ivcntiickyi anil tho coinpMir- 
Riuallcr towu^i of Dayton, BeUevuc, and Ludlow, 
Steam-feriies and lofty bridges connect the city with 
the Ken tncky shore. 'Ciiicinnabi occupies nn exceed¬ 
ingly broken nml in'emilar site, tiio in ore densely 
Iniilb parts being inclosed between tlic river and 
ateeu fiills. TUU lower portion incUideR the imncv 
pal Imsincss streets, for tlio most part udde and 
well iinblied i Imfc the lowest loved is ilevotedlargely 
to u-arclJo»%'cs and inanu/acfcrn'ing estaldislinients, 
and at liigli stages of water is Hometiines liablo to 
be doodcL A second tevroxio is 50 ov 60 feet 
Jiiglicr, and is densely occupied. A district be¬ 
tween tho hills and tfio Miami (huial is kno^vji as 
Uivev the Rhine/and in appjojrriated to tJie 
GeiriniiTi colony, Ilnb tiie most mterc-stiiigporlioiig 
of the city Are the sulmrbs, wliicli ate singularly 
bj)ftutifnb They m e Imilb on a .succession of irregular 
hills, Yjy ftvhose sfcecpnc>s tiic hcanliful siihurhan 
distiict has hueu broken into a bucccs.sioii of com- 
paratively isolated village.^, iiiterspcvfteil with parks 
(of which Eden Park, of 20(1 aevcf<, is the lavgcht), 
and approached at %'aiifHis points 1)y noble wiiuHug 
avenues. The principnl way of accg'is, however, 
is by inclined fttoaiu-railwiiy.s and liorriecarx, or 
in one instance, by wagon and passenger ele- 
YatoTH. This Hulmrua.n vcglGu, aiui in [act a com 
sidcrablc jairt of tlie fiOutli-western angle of the 
Btate, ia of that geological epoch in wdiich the 
highly cJiaraetoriflticrocks uf tlio so-called ‘Cincin¬ 


nati group ’ were denosited. They are richly foBsib 
iferous, and are the highest betls uf wliat are known 
as the Lower Silurian roclcB, correapondiug nearly 
witl\ thfc Upx^v Cavadoft Ledft llvltwU 
There ni'e more than twonty-five such suhurbs, 
iiioi<t of them within the city Hmits; Clifton and 
Walnut IlillB, the latter looking out over Kentucky, 
are especially fitriking, and Spring Grove has a lino 
cemebevy of i^oiuo 600 acveft. 

The city has an area of 2‘i s<i. in,, is well built and 
ivoH chamei), and the imter-finpply finm the Oldo 
is ample. Among the principal public buildings are 
tho posfc-oilice, an imposing structure; a ma-ssivo 
and very admirable new Cliamber ot CommorCQ; 
a large art iniiseum (unlinWied); an art school, and 
a college of nnisic (1878), of deservedly high j epiile; 
a large music-ball, vvitU a noted grand organ; a 
commodious city building; and a coiirt-iioiiSD, 
There are move than 200 eTmrcbes, several of them 
large ami avchitGcturdlly uotcwortliy, including 
A Roman Catholic cathedral j besides niany liainl- 
mim thcatvea, liotcls, and public halls. The city 
has several ninplo liaspitnls; and infirmaries (public 
and private), a large asylum for the insane, and 
nianj^ other institufcionfi^ for cbaiity and correction. 
There are public and private schools of every gi'acle, 
among them tJwcc high schools, a uovmal Bcliool, 
a school of dcsi^jii, and a tcclniical school. Tlie 
fourteen pi'ofessional schools include six medical 
Kcliools, one school of law, and two of divinity, one 
of which (Lane Theological Sciuinavy, Presby- 
ten an j has a wide reputation, Ch'icinnaii Univov- 
.sity is free to resident youths, and to it the Cincin¬ 
nati Observatory aiuL Astronomical School are 
alTiliated. The city has several inmortant Jihrarioa, 
one of which (tlic Free Public Ltbraiy) contains 
some 150,006 Imuiul volumes and ]8,000 pamphlets, 
There is a Zoological Garden, and the Cuvier Club 
and the Histoncaland Philosophical Society possess 
cou^IdGrable collections. Finally, Cincinnati is well 
known slh a centre of musical and art culture, and 
Uft poUwy ami Wf>e?l-carving bavo a 

natioinU veputadon, 

lle.sirics its large river traffic, the city transacts a 
gimb amount of business by rail, A largo mimber 
of raihvays converge to tlii.s place, and it is a ve- 
ceiYin<f amUUstribwtiijg centre of great importance. 
Tlic Miami aud Ex’io Canal (1827), extending 
noi-tlnvard from Cincinnati (24G miles} to Toledo, is 
also the channel of a coinjklcmblQ trade. A vGi-y 
large proportion of Cincinnati’s staples of trade are 
mamractnYed in the city, or its near Yicinit 3 ^ In 
1872, 451,739 pei'&ons wore employed In the manu¬ 
factures, and the value of the goods produced was 
a little over $100,000,000 •, in 188G the labouvcvti 
niiinbcred 93,103, ami the producl.s wore valued 
at $160,722,153, Many steamboats and barges 
nre biiHt here. The city has suteeii banka, 
ft clearing-house, ft board of trade, a chamber of 
comiuci’CG and merchant h exchange, and othov 
siiirilar organisations. The condition of tlm labour¬ 
ing classes is in general veiy good. There are somo 
J70 huildiug a.ssodatfon.<;, which gz-cfttly facilitate 
tbo ownership of lumscs by working-nicn. The 
book-trade Is represouted by saveiul liist'claaB 
and a niimlier of minor publisliing-hoiiscs. The 
slanghtcr-houscs, stock-yards, and grain-elevatora 
are yoi’v extensive. 

Cinciiijuili wes first settled by while men in 1780, 
and was pGimancutly occupied in 1788. Its name 
was given in lion our of the Sooioty of tlie Cin¬ 
cinnati, It ia belieml that a portion of its .site ^vtia 
occupied before tbo historic period by a considerable 
aliongimil popuiatioii. Mounds containing various 
relic?! appear to coufiym this opiuion. It was 
iricoi-ponited as a city iu 1819, and from its proa- 
perity and attmetiveue8,s, it early attained the 
name of * the queen city of the u'est/ The sobd- 
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quGb of ‘Porkopolis’ comineinomteB its immense 
trade in pork and other hog products, vhicli has 
noV been 1 avgely d iverted to othcr cities. The first 
steanihoati reached Cincinnati in IHll, descending 
the river from l^ittshiirg; and the (ir.st raihvny 
from the city wfts opened in 184:5. Its first itonmn 
Catlioiic bislion -was consecmtcLl in 1822, and the 
see hecaiuG arcIdepiacopalandmGtrojiolitan in 1850. 
In tho same year tlio lower part of the city anflbred 
much from a groat flood. Cincinnati very early 
bocriinc proiidiicnt for its social culture, and for a 
long time it was almost the literary capital or Tiend- 
mini'fcei's of tli e whole region west or the Allegiianies. 
The iinuanal local dcvelopinent of a taste for tlio 
iino arts and for imisio was likewise noticoablo 
at an early date, and is still a cliamcteristic of 
the town. Great riots occurred in 1884, and were 
with ililficnlliy anppreasod by the inilitaiy. Pop, 
{1800)750; (1860) 115,430 ; (1870) 216,239;{1880) 
236; 139, of wlioiii 8128 were colouredj (1890) 
206,008. 

Cincinnati (the Cincinnatuse.s), a society or 
oriler in the United States of North America, 
established by the ofilcei's of the levobitionavy army 
in_ 1783, 'to perpetuate bheir friendship, and to 
miso a fmiil for relieving tbewndowfl and orphans 
of those who Imd fallen during tho wav.^ It was 
so named because it included patriots, beaded bv 
Washington, who in many instancoa had left nnal 
a (burs to serve their country (see Oinoinnatus). 
The had"e of the society is a bald eagle suspended 
by a flaik-bliie ribbon with wliito bordei-s, symbol- 
iaing the union of Prance niid America. On the 
brenat of the eagle there ia a figure of Qincinnatiis 
receiving the militaiy ensigns from tlie sonatorn, 
round the wdiolo are the words, Omum relujnit 
m'vareyempubUeam. As this distinction was made 
licrcditaiy, it rvns attacked as opposed to repub¬ 
lican equality. Pranklin saw in ib the germ of a 
future aristocracy; and at a meeting held in Plilla- 
delphia hi 1784 several changes were made in the 
constitution of the society, tlio light of euccossion 
being made eonditional on approval in eacli case by 
the society. After 1804 the branolicfi in several of 
tho states were abolished. There ave still, however, 
several state societies, ivhicli hold a general meeting 
^ delegates triennially. See tho Ilmoirs of tke 
Pennsylvania Ilistoricai Soctelf vol, vi. 

Ciliciiniatl Epoch, the name given in North 
America to a siibdfvi.^^ioii of .Siliirinn time. 

€iiiciiina'tli8« Luciu.s Quikctius, a favourite 
hero of fclie old Roman republic, regarded by the 
later Romans as a pattcrji o£ antique virtue and 
simple manners. Jn 4G0 ij.o. be was chosen consul, 
and two years later was made dictator. When tlie 
messengers fipni Roino came to tell Cincinimtiis 
of his new dignity they found him ploughing on 
his small farm. Ho soon rescued the consul Lucius 
Mimicius, who had been defeated and surrounded 
by the Ailqui, hut Livy’s account of the mode in 
which the (lclivci'aiicQWn.seflected coiitoina incon¬ 
sistencies which did 7iofc escape the mtical eye 
of Nichiilir. Skteeii days after, ho laid down his 
dictatorship and returned to his pniall farm on the 
Tiber. _At the a^o of eighty he was once more 
made dictator to deal with tho alleged treasonable 
conspiracy of the great ploboian, Sp. AMius. 

Ciarier-Zjcd, a nanio given by the guaiTvmen 
to a stmtuin of the Aliddlc Pnvbcck sertos of fcho 
Jurassic system, almost entirely composed of the 
loosely aggregated shells of a small oyster { 
(^isior(a). 

C/ilieaS) a Tlies.saUaii, tho friend and ininistci' 
of Pyrrlma <q.v,), was tho most eloquent man of 
1ns time, PyiTlms eaid Ida words had -won him 
more cities than Ids own aims. He died about 
270 G.c. 

EillcraVifl, a large and widely disii ilni ted genus 
of annual nr pcvennial herbaceous coinpoaitea, very 
closely allied 

preen-houses Cineraria <3rnont!L 

in Britain; 

these, however, are itio.sfcly florists* flowers pro¬ 
duced by cultivation and hybiidising. Tlic most 
inipoi’taiit parent plant of thetee is ernentaj a 

native of Teneiific. 

Cinerary Urns. Sec ITrn.s. 

Cingalese, Sec Ckyl<w. 

CliiiiSL TiIKjius CoR^^EUus, a Roiunn patrician, 
one of the iirincipal supporters of the faction of 
MarhiH. After Sulla hacl driven Alaiius from tho 
city, and before setting out on his expedition 
against Alithndatos, ho allowed Cinna to be 
elected to the consulship on condition of In's swear¬ 
ing not to disturb the constitution as then existing. 

No sooner, however, Jiad he entered upon that 
oflice (87 n,o.) than Jig imponclicd Sulla, en¬ 
deavoured to fovni an interest among the citizens 
ivlio had hee» added to Roma after fcJie Social 
nud agitated for the recall of Marius {q.v,). Cinna 
and MaviiiB next declared tliemaelvea consuls after 
a cniel innfisaere of the Roman citizens, in whioh 
some of the most eminent citizens were slain, On 
fcho death of Maiiiis, which occurred within a few 
days of his usurpation, Ciima mado L, Yaleiiiis 
Flaccua his colleague for that year, and 0. Papiiius 
Carbofor the two succeeding year.'?. Tn 84 u.c. he 
prepared to meet Sulla, who was then on liia way 
fioin tlie Ea.sfc to take veiigoauco upon big oiiemles, 
biib^ -was slain by his dhaflected troops at Brun¬ 
ei uszinn. Lining hia fourth consulate hia daughter 
Cornelia had been niarried to Juluia Cte-sar. 

Oiiliinba¥) an ore of mercury, from which 
almost all the mercury of commerce ia obtained, 
Chemically it a sulphide of mercuiy containing 

80'2 parts of moroury aird 13'8 of sulpliiir. It 
ocGiivs hath ajsiaUisod and miumrOj not inih’o- 
qucntly disseminated. Its crystals are six-aided 
pz’isin.9. It vaides iroin perfectly opaque to almost 
transparent; has an adamantine, almost metallic 
lustre, and a carmine colour, with a bright scarlet 
streak. I to spcciflo gravity i.s 8 lo 8*2. Hepatic 
Cnmdart so called from itoJrver-brown colour, i,5 a 
variety containing a little carbon. Cinnabar aome- 
times occurs iu prnnitivo rocke^ hut more frequently 
in tlio.se of tlio coal formation. The cinnabar mines 
of Aliiindon, in Spain, havo been worked for about 

2300 years, and have been Rurpmssed in productive-* 
ricas by timso of New Ahiiaden in California. 
Ciimabnr mines exist also in Icbda, Genhaiiyi 
ITuiigary, Pom, China, and Japan. Cinnabar is 
used ns a pigment under the name of Vo^mtlioth , ; 
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CINNAMIC ACID 


CINNAMON-STONE 


CJmiainic Acid, = CHCDOH, exists 

in tlie free state hi the balsams oi Tolu aiul Pern, 
in liquid stomx, and in gum bon^^oin. "When oil 
of ciin\amon (see below) in exposed to the air> ifc 
absorbs oxygen and deposits crystals of ciunaiiuc 
acid. Ciimuinic aeu! forms colourless crystals 
rcaclily soluble^ in alcolia], etlier, and boiling 
^\'uter, but spuviugly soluble in cold water. It is 
nob of any importancG in fcbe arts, mnl Is chielly 
interesting as being the acid corresponding to 
oil of duiiaii^on. This ail is tbo aUlcliyde of 
cinnamie acid, and is represented by tlio forimda 
CflUaCH = CIlGOIi. Althouijh isomeric with oil 
of cas.sia, it has a slightly diHercnt llavonv, and 
is iniioli nioro expensive. Both of these oils nro 
employed in mcdichio us aromatic stimvdants, hnt 
chiefly as nlcasanfc adjuncts to disguise tlic taste of 
unuseoiis (Inigs, From a chemical point of view, 
the cinnamic acid and oil of oinimmon are related 
to Benzoic Acid (q.v.)and Oil of Bitter Almomlsi 
(q.v.)' Benzoic acid is regarded as CeH^COOII, 
while tlio oil of bitter almonds is the eorrespondinii 
aUlebyda CflKsCOH. On oxidation cinnamic add 
is cflanged into benzoic acid, 

OUutaiuoll is the aromatic hark of certain 
species of the genus Ciiinamonuiiii. This genus 
belongs to the natural order Lniiracca^ wliich in¬ 
cludes a considerable mimbcr of .speejos, natives of 

tropical ami 

[Hnnamoirntm 

namon-tree. It 
is still nminly 

Oinnainoi] [Cinnahimum^c^thmicinn), 0^“^ 

its native 
island, but was 

introduced into tJio B"e.«^t Indies in 1782, along 
I with various other plants uf the East, and is now 
cultivated there to some extent. The tree natur- 
I ally attaiiiiS the bei;^bt of 20-30 feet, and is some* 
tiriie.s 4 foot in tliickiie?4S, but the cultivated trees 
are nob allowed to grow tiigUev than 10 feet. Its 
bark is of a grayish-brown colour, internally of a 
yellowish red. The Icavas are oval. 4^6 inches 
long, with fi blunt iioiiit, and marked with tlirco 
mincipal hqyvqh. They liav'e the taste of elove.q. 
rUe llowcTsi are of a silky gray mi the outside, and 
a pule-yellqwish colour internally. The fruit is 
fiomeAvbut like an acorn in shape; it is a small 
dmpc, browm when ripe, TJierc aro two sea.soiia of 
cinnamon-harvest in Geyhm, the fir.^t coinmoncing 
in April, and the last in November—tlie former 
being that in which the chief crop is obtainerl. 
The bvaticUea of 3-5 yeav^’ gvowtU licing cut down, 
the aniflomifs is scraped away; the bark is I lien 
ripped lip longitudinally with a'knife, and gradually 
loosened, till it can be taken oil'. The slices arc 
then eApo-sed to tlie .sun, irhen, as ifc dries, it curls 
up into Qiulhf tbo smaller nf which nre innevtcd 
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into the larger, and the Avhole tied iij) in bundles of 
about 88 lb, each. The wood when tleprived of its 
hark has no aronrn, and is used as fuel. WJieii the 
hark is Umt taken off it is said to coiiyisb of an 
outer portion, wliich tastes like common bark, and 
an in nor and higblj'’ aromatic portion. In the 
coiii-se of drying, tlie oil upon Avliich fclic aroma and 
Jlavour depends, is diffused tliroiigliont, and the 
quality of tlie whole is supposed to depend upon the 
relative niiantitias of these porfcion.s. Cinnamon is 
examined and arranged according to its quality by 
Iversons wdio aro obliged for this jinrposo to baste 
and cliow it, although in a short time it produces 
painful effects on their moiitlis and tongues. The 
iinest cinnamon is yielded by the young branches 
I of the tree, especially by tlio nmnevous shoots which 
spring up from the stump aftei* a tree has been cub 
down, and wdiicli are cut Av’hen about 10 feet long, 
anil of tlic tliickne.'^.s of an ordinary >valking-stick, 
The smell, parbiculnrly of tlio tliiimest pieces, is 
I clohghtfnlly fragrant, and tiic taste pungent and 
I aromatic, with a mixture of sweetness and astrin- 
I gency. It used like other spices by cooks and 
confectioner:*, and also in medicine as a tonic, 
stomaclnc, and carminative. The average quantity 
annually imported into London is about 600,000 
II), Its virtues depend chiefly upon tlio essential 
oil which ib contains [oil of cinnmnoyi). Oil of 
cassia is very often anbstituted for this oil, as cassia 
is for cimianioti. The root o£ the cinnaiuon-bree 
contains camphor. The fruit yields a concrete oil, 
called chwamon Avhich is highly fmgmiifc, and 
in Ceylon was formerly made into eandlas for the ox- 
clu.sivc use of the king. Cas.sia (q. v,) is the produce 
of another species of Cmnainomum,— C, Lmreirii^ 
a native of Cocliin-Cliina and Japan, yields a bark 
whicli h preferred bv tlie Chinese to^ that of C, 
Zet/Unu'vitm, A species of cinnamon is found at 
the elevation of 8500 feet in the Sikkim Himalaya. 

The comtituenta of cinnamon arc a volatile oil 
[oil of ciiinamoK), tannin, starch, mucilage, Avoody- 
libre, vesin, colem’iug matter, ami an acid. The 
oil of cinnamon is generally prepared in Ceylon hy 
grinding the waste pieces or ciiniaiiion broken off 
in packing, soaking fclicm in sea-Avater for two or 
three days, and then distilling. Two oils pass over, 
one lighter, the other hoaAnev tliaii Avatov, Oil ot 
cinnamon varies in colour from yellow to clieriy- 
red, the yellow variety being considered tUo beat, 
and is most highly esteemed. Oil of oin7iamo7i 
leaf is prepared from the leaves in Ceylon hy a 
I similar process, and is met Avitli in commerce under 
I the name of clove oil, which ifc much resembles in 
^ odour. Cinnamon irider is obtained by adiling 
water to cinnamon, and distilling n large quantity, 
or by diffusing the o?7 of citmanwn fcluough water 
I by the aid of sugar or carbonate of inagiiesia, 

' Spirit of cbmamon is procured by acting upon 
I cinnamon Avith spirit of wine and water, and dis- 
I tilling; and iinciiiYC of cinnamon, by soaking 
. ciimaaion in .spirit of wino, and atraiuiug. The 
medicinal jiroperbies of cinnamon, and it.s prepara¬ 
tion, are aromatic and carminative, and ifc is service¬ 
able ill eases of nausea and vomiting, and in cases 
of flatulence and spn5!i]jO(lic states of tJjo stoniadi 
and alimentaiy canal. 

The gennino Ceylon species of cinnamon is now 
ftiilbivated in Cniana, »St Vincent, the Cape Yerd 
Islands, Brazil, Mauritius, Pomlicliovry, Guade¬ 
loupe, nntl Java. It yiekls the best bark wlien 
^n-o\vii on a sandy soil. Tlie name tinnamon is 
from fclie Hebrew qinntnmin, akin to qiXnch, * a recti 
or cane,* 

€illiiaiIl01l-.st0]lCt a precious stone, of which 
the finer specimens are liighly esteemed; it is 
regarded ns a variety of Garnet (q-A.). Its colour 
varien from Iiyaciiith red to orange yellow j and 
when pure ifc is transparent It is composed 
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essentially of silica, alumina, aiul lime, Ib is 
fouiitl chiefly in Ceylon, 

Oiiiiiyris. See Sra*iJiRi)s. 

Ciii^l-illars, Henri Coifi-ier de Ruze, 
AD(iUTS DE, an ili-fated favomifce of Louis XflL, 
Avas the second son of the iMar(iiiis d’Efliiat, 
Mavslial of France, and wuh horn in 1620. \Ylulc 
yob a boy ho was placed ab court by Cai’diiial 
iiicliolien, and liere his Imndsomo figure and 
fascinating mannoi's soon secured him the warm 
afleebion of the royal honaehold. At nineteen he 
was chiof-cquerry to tho king, but liis ambition 
could not brook the delay of waiting for tiio 
further singes of the most rapid proiiiotioii» but 
already in liis dreams he was a duke and peer of 
Franco, and Imsbaiid of the Princess Maria of 
Cronza^a, Finding bis amhitioua proiecta merely 
clorided liy Rich olio u, he joined with tho king’s 
byotiicY, Duke Gaston oi Orleans, in a plot to 
murder the great cardinal, AVith this was com¬ 
bined a wider plot with Spain for tlic desbruction : 
of the canlinara power hy arms. The conspiracy 
Avas cUscoverGd, and Cinq-Mars, witli Ins friend Re 
Thou, AYos ex-eeuted tit Lyons, 12tli September 1642. 
His story was woven by Dc Vigny into the well- 
known romance (1820), 

€ill(iu6 Cento (Ital./five luuulredhub really 
ft conlraction for* oho tboiwftnd five Inindred’)is , 
a current term for blic style alike La art and in | 
litembure which arose in Italy about or after the 
year 1500, and which therefore belongs mainly to 
tho 16lh ccJibiny. Ib is characterised by the 
revival of classical taste in all dopavtinents of 
culluro, and is frequently used in the same soiiso as 
tho word renaissance^ especially as applied to 
flecomtioii, ^ Among the gitjafc cinquccentisti in 
art are Michael Angelo, Ilaphael, Correggio, 
Titian, Looimrdo da Vinci, and lienvoimto Cellini j 
in poetry the notablor names are those of Bevoi, 
Ariosto, and Tasso. See Italy, Italian Ancin- 
TECTURE, Renaissance, 

€luaRCfoili a common hearing in Heraldry, 
repi-esenting a flower Avitli five i>etftla borne fiill- 
fftced and AVitliout a stalk. If pierced—i.e. por- 
forated in the centre, it ehonld ho so blazoned. 




Cinquefoil i 
i» Ilcvaltliy. 




Cinquefoil i 
111 Arciiitocture, 


Gules, a cinqucfciil pierced orinine, was the coat of 
the old envls of Leicester; and gules, three cinque¬ 
foils argent (flonictiilies ermine), that of the house 
of ITainiltoii in Scotland.—Cinquefoil, in Archi- 
tectiire, is an ornamental foliation in five compart* 
nicnts, used in tho tracery of Avindowe, panellings, 
and the like. The cinquefoil is often represented 
in a civcsnlav form, the spaccss between points or 
cusps representing the live loaves, as in ilic accoiu- 
p.anying il 1 ustrabion, 

Cinciucfoil, in Botany. See Potentilla, 
Clliqiic Ports. The ftye great porta on tlio 
coast of Kent and Hiissox lying oiiposito to France 
—Sandwich, Rover, Hytbe, lioniney, and Hostings 
—were of coiisLdeuahle importance during the 
Anglo-Saxon period; and in a charter of RdAvord 1. 
we find reference to a previous docuinont granted 
them hy Echvard the uonfesaor. But it was sub¬ 
sequent to the battle of Hastings that the Con- 
quGTor, ill order tliat ho might wield the resources 
121 


of the seaiDorts Avith greater vigour, aonstibuted 
this Avhole line of const into a jni'U3dicbion entirely 
separate from the counties of Kent and Sussex, anil 
erected it into a .sorb of county palatine, under a 
warden or guardian, the seat of whose ad minis to- 
tiou waa in Dover Cqstlo. The Avarden, ^vhose 
oflice corresponded to that of tho ancient Cloiinb of 
the Saxon coast (Conies Uitoris Saxonici], exercised 
iurisdiction, civil, military, and naval, imitiug in 
his single ikjisoii tho functions of sliDi-ilT, cuatos 
rotulomin, lord-lieu tenant, and admiral. Piivileges 
equal to those originally bestowed on the Cinoue 
Porte were snhswnientl}” e.vtcndetl to the so-called 
ancient toions oi Winchelaea and By&j and all tlio 
seven municipal towns except Wincholaea had 
subordinate ports and towns attached to them, 
which were called limbs or menihet's. In place of 
the Saxon terms of alchmen and free men, those of 
y^mteand hirom \kq\'Q introduced, and llie latter 
term 1ms always been applied to the representatives 
of the Cinque Ports in parliament, TJiefr chief 
function in early time.s was to furnish such ship¬ 
ping as Avas required foi' the purpofics of the state, 
the crown linA’in^ possessed no permanent navy 
pi’evioiis to the reign of Henry VIL ^ In tlie time of 
Edward I. they Avere hound to provide no leas than 
fifty-seven ship.s, fully equipped and manned at 
their oami cost; tliongli the av eight of this heavy 
burden was .somewliat lessened by blicproyisioii that 
the period of gratuitous service should bo limited to 
fifteen days. The ports, morcov^er, enjoyed in return 
for tlieiv sevvicea many privileges, such as excmi)- 
tion from tax and tallage, the right to make their 
owm bylaws, &c. In consequence of the Avarlike 
navy Avliich they Avere thus compelled to maintain, 
the Cinque Porta became so coiiflilent and audacious 
ns not only to undertake piratical expeditionsj hut 
ei’eii to make wav and lorni confedeiaeios ns in¬ 
dependent .states. Previous to tlie Revolution of 
1888, the lord-Avai'dens noininated one and some¬ 
times both of tho pnrliameiitavy representatives for 
each of tlie Cinque Ports; but in 1689 an acb avos 
passed to * declare the right and freedom of olGcbion 
of members to serve in parliament for the, Cinque 
Ports.' Tlie Acts of 1882 and 1885 reduced the num¬ 
ber of meiuhei-s sonb to parliament by the Cinque 
Ports from 'sixteen to three, and the Municipal 
Reform Act has broken up tlie ancient organisation 
of the ports, and assimilated their internal arrange¬ 
ments to those of other English inunicipaUties. 
Tlio ancient courts of ShepAvay, Brotherhood, and 
Guestliiig are still occasionally held, hut their 
jiGAA'Cifi scarcely extend beyoml inatteiB of form. 
The lord-Avarden’s jurisdiction, in relation to civil 
suits and proceedings, Avas aholislied in 1835 j but 
he still presides in the court of^ >>hepway,_ and 
appoints the justices of peace within tlio juris¬ 
diction of tho Cinque Ports. Ilia oflicial residence 
is Waliner Cnsblc, near Real, a Btiuoturo of Heniy 
VJIL’fi time; and hero, on waidcn, the Riike of 
Wellington lived every anfcuuin froui 1829 till his 
death at it in 1852. See Montagu BurroAVS, 
CiiKiite Ihrts (1888). 

Cllltrn, a small but picturesquely situated 
toAvn in Portugal, in the province of Estremadiua, 
17 miles 'SA'NaV. of Lisbon, with a population of 
5500. It stands on the declivity of the Beriu cle 
Cinfciu, and is aiiiToniided countiy I'csidence-s. 
There is a palace at Ciutra, a stmnge mixture of 
Moorish and Ciiristian avchitectiLre, anciently 
occupied by the Moorish kin^, and subsequently a 
faAmuvite siiiuiner-resort of the Christian nionavehs. 
On another liill-top stands la Penini, once a con-, 
vent, nOAV also n residence of the kiims of Portugal. 
In tho neiglihourlioocl ia the Cork Cohvenb, Avliich 
derives its name fiom the celte—AAdiich are cut out 
of the rock—being lined yith cork to prevent 
clamp,' Cintra is historically remarkable for the 
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Convention signet! here, Augnst 22, 180S, between 
the English nnr! Trencli, by avIijcIi the latter am-cetl 
to evacuate Portugal, on coiitlition of not being 
treated a=i iiris^oneis of wav, but landed on fclic 
coast of France, vctaiiimg their anus and eUecte. 
Tills convention excited the lucr teat public indig¬ 
nation botli in the reiiinsnla nnil in England ; 
and the Bi itisli miiiisbryweic obliged to have the 
geueials who signed the convention tried by a 
court-martial, which, however, resulted in tlieir 
ac((iiittal. 

Ciotnt, IfJiy a town in the French department 
of Bondi es divRhCue, on a bay in the Meditev- 
raiican, 23 miles SE. of jraisoilles by mil, It has 
n good and commodious harbour, the extensive 
vrorkfihopa of the IVieRsagcdes JIaritimea Company j 
aijfl a gmat coral fishery. Pop. 8901. 

Cipher. See Ciiypt oan/V puy and MojiOGiiA:M, 

Cipriani, GiAMDATTfSTA, history-painter and 
dedgiicv, was horn at Florence in 1727, of aix old 
Pig torn family. He received some instruction front 
an English "painter, Heckford, avIio had .settled 
at Florence, and he studied ior three years in 
Romo. lu 1755 lie was induced hy Sir William 
Clianibers and Wilton the ecu Ip tor to settle in 
London, where his graceful drawings, which were 
reproduced hy the graver of Bartolozzi, gained 
great popularity, and exercised a favouvahle iulUi* 
ence upon the English school of Ijgnre nainters. 
He was a member of the St llnrtiirs Lane 
Academy, and in 17GS was elected a foimdation 
inenibor of the Koyal Academy, to xvlio.'iD exbibi- 
tioua be contributed till 1770, and whose diploma 
he designed in 1768. His pictures, of wdiich some 
are preserved at Hougliton, are less sncce.SBfnl tlian 
his desigua, being feSde, poor in colour, and with 
little expression. As an etcher he is known by a 
few plates in Hollis’s Memoirs. lie niavned in 
17(51 an En^Usli lady of fortune, and died ab 
Hamniersinitli, Idtli December 1785. 

oml uuia\voi:t(!.ut hut widely 
disti'ibntcd genus of rather pretty little Onagi’a- 
ceoiis herbs. C\ IntetiaiuCf frequent in shady 
hitnations, boars the name of Enelianter’a Night¬ 
shade, and in (?eiinftiiy Hexenkrmib (Witclies’ 
Herb), Tlic ongiii of tlicse nanieg is not easily 
e.xplained, as the plant possesses no remarkable 
properties, being moJ'oly a little a<itnngeiit, 

ClrcaTH, Tini NouthRUM (Ffirhlr, 'a govern¬ 
ment*), is tlie Iiistoiical name for an Indian terri- 
toiy lying along the coast of the Hay of Bengal, 
from 18 to 100 miles unde, with an area of 17,000 
inile«, It nearly corresponds witli the present 
iladi-ns districts of Gan jam, Vizagapatam, Goda¬ 
vari, Kistiia, and parts of Nell ore and Karniil. 
In 1757 the Cirenrg were ceded to tho Frcucli by 
the snbahdar of the Docean ; but after aulniggle, 
in wdiieh Lord Clive hud the chief part, tlie Delhi 
court hi 17G(] granted the Circai's to the East India 
Company } but not till 1823 did they become really 
a Britisli po^ie.ssioii. 

Circa.ssia, a terntory on both sides of the 
western Caucasus. ^>oe C.tucAsrs. 

Circassians, in the wide sense of the term, is 
the name given to all the foniieiiy independent 
tribes of the Caucasus; in a imiTower sense, it 
dcuotcji the tvPies (calked by tbomselvcH Artij/hf^ 
by the Turks and Kussiaiis, Tc/icrlrases] who in- 
Jiabited tlie north-western wing of the Caurosus, 
with a government half patriarchal and feudal, and 
half constitutional. In 1858^65, rather than sub- 
uiib to llus.sian government, nearly the whole nation 
of_ fifteen tribes, to the number of nearly half a 
million persom?, left their country for the Vnrkish 
possessions iu Asia Minor, or the nimmtainous 
parts of Bulgaria^ canying with them their in- 
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snbordinato .spirit and inaiaiuling habits, which 
added to the lioiTor of the Bulgarian nmssaeL’o.s of 

1876 and 1877. 

The Circassian nobles aro principally Holiam- 
mcdaiis, whilst tlio great mass of the people pro¬ 
fess a corrupt Christianity, which sliONVs strange 
survivals of earlier heathenism in its sacrificGa and 
sacred trees, joined to the celebYation of Easter, 
tlie sign of the cro.s.s, and processions wdtii lights. 
The Circaiisian.'j^ are proverbially Ji and some—for 
generatioiLs tlieh* daughters have adorned tlie 
harems of the wealthy Turks; tliey are also strong, 
active, brave, and tenipevate. As a nalioii they 
made their (ir-st histoiical appearance during the 
iiiiddle ages. They are, Jiow'ever, chiolly Icnown 
through their long struggles to nrnintam their 
independeiieo against the aggression of Ilnssia. 
Sec article Caucasus, and Ernest Chan tie’s inag- 
nilicoat work, Jicc/tcrches aMropologifjites dans 7c 
Caucase (5 vols. folio, Paris-Ljuns, 1885-87). The 
first volume contains an cxKanstive bibliography j 
the fifth is devoted to a detailed account of tlio 
people.s of the Caneasns as they no>v exist. 

Circe, a floi'ceress of ancient Gieek story, 
described in the Odj/ssci/ aa 'fair-haired, a clever 
goddess, possesHiiig human speech,* sister of ' alb 
wise yEiotes,' daughter of ‘the Sun, wdio give.*:* 
light to mortals, and of Perse, whom Ocean begot 
I AS his tlaugliter.’ Iloimd her palace iu /Keen wuro 
nuinbem or hum an beinga, W'liom slie liad clianged 
into the shapes of wolves and lions by her drugs 
and incantationa Siio changed t^vo-and-twenty of 
the conipauions of Ulysses into Biviiioj but tJiat 
hero, baviug obtained from !Memxry the lievb 
Mol^, went Jioldly to tho palace of the sorceress, 
remained uninjured by lier drugs, and induced her 
to disenchant his comrades, lie remained with 
Iiev for a year; and wdicn lie departed, she in- 
Btructc<.l hiiu lio\v to avoid the dangers which he 
'svouhl encounter on liis homeward voyage. Ovid 
relates bow, wlien she was jealous of Scylia, w'lioso 
love was f^ougiit by Gianeu.^, she pourea the juice 
of 2 )oisoiioiis iicrbs into that part of the .sea where 
lier lival was accustomed to bathe, and so changed 
her into a bid eons monster. 

^ Circle^ a plane figure bounded ^ by a curved 
line called its circumjcrcnee, w’bich Is everyw'berc 
equally distant from a point wdthin it called the 
centre, Tho^ circumference is aonictimes itself 
called the circle, but in geometry Lliat term is 
properly applied only to the surface or area 
!>omided by tho curve. Any line drawn through 
the centre, and terminated by the ciicumfcrcnco 
is a (liamckr^ which is therefore bisected in the 
centre (see Arc, Chord). In Co-ordinate Ctco- 
metry, the circle ranks as a curve of the .second 
order, and belongs to the class of the conic sections, 
It is got from the right cone hy entting tho cone 
by a plane perpendicular to itss axis. The circle 
may be described niccbauically vvith a pair of 
compasses, fixing one foot in tlie centre, and trac¬ 
ing out the emve with the other held at n fixed 
diritnnec. The following are some of its leading 
properties : 

: L Of all plane figures having the peri- 
I nietci, tho circle contains the greatest area, 

2. Of all plane curves, tlie circle alone has the 
I same curvature at every point. 

3. The circumference of a circle beam ft certain 
constant ratio to its diameter, Tliis constant 
ratio, wliich mathematicians usually denote hy 
the Greek letter w (perimeter), has' been detei^- 
niiued to be 3-14150, nearly, so that, if the dia¬ 
meter of a circle is 1 foot, its circumference is 
3*14159 feet; if the diameter is 5 feet, tlie cir¬ 
cumference is 5x3*14159; and, in general, if fcbo 
(liametev is expressed by 2r (twice the radius), 
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then c {circinnfeience) = 2/’X TT, Archimedes, in 
his hook Do Dimendone Cirouli^ sllfl^ved that the 
ratio is nearly that of 7 to 22. Yavious closer 
approximations in lai-ge niimheis wero afterwards 
nmdo, as, for instanco, the ratio of 1815 to 5702, 
1010 to 3178 i or tlze exeolloot one of Adrian Jletiw.s 
“viz. 113 to 356. Vieta in 1579 showed that if the 
diameter of a circle he 1000, then the civcniuforencG 
will he greater than 3141*5926535, and less than 
3141*5920537. This approximation he made hy 
ascertaining the periinoter.s of the inscribed and 
circiiinscribed polygons of 393,216 sides. By in¬ 
creasing the mi in her of the sides of the polygons, 
tJieir ferimeters are bioiiglit moio and more 
nearly into coincidence Avith the circiimfeience of 
the circle i but this operoso method was long 
ago snpei'sedod by easier modes derived from the 
higher inatlicmatica. Suffice it to say that vari¬ 
ous _ scries Avore formed expressing its Arabic; by 
taking more and more of tlie terms of which into 
account, a closer and closer approach to the value 
can be obtained by ordinary avitliiixstic. AVo suh- 
join some examples 5 1 
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Series (3), or one of its modifications, is the 
moat expeditious mode yet known of extending 
the approximation to the ratio v. Tt has now 
been calculated to 707 places of decimals, and 
A^erified to over 600. The number jt, though fixed 
in value, cannot be exactly exmessed in figurca, 
being Incommensurable (q.v,). Finally, the nmlti- 
plicr (3 - -008 - *000,007) (1 4"^) gives a close 
approximation, useful to tlio practical arithmeti- 
Clan, 

4. The area of a circle is equal to ^ multiplied 
by the squai'e of the radius (= Trr^) i or to the 

square of ihc diameter niuUiplicd by i.e. by 

*7851. Arcliiiuedes proved this by showing that ! 
tlio area is equal to that of a triangle whose base 
ia the circuinfcvcncc, and pGrpciulicnlav iieiglit tiio 
radius of the circle. 

5. It folioAvs tliab diflereiit circles arc to one 
another as the squares of their radii or diameters, 
and that their circumferences are as the nulii or 
diameters. 

The circle is almost always employed in measur¬ 
ing or companng aiigle.s, from the fact demon- 
stratetl in liueJid (Ufwk vi. Prop. 33), that nngles 
at the centre of a circle are proportional to the 
arcs on which they stand. It foUoiv.s from this, 
tliab if circles of the same radii bo described from 
the vertices of angles oa centres, the arcs inter¬ 
cepted between the sides of tlie angles are nhvaya 
proportional to the angles. The easiest Rubdm- 
siou of a ciicunifercncQ is into six equal parts, 
becanso then the chord of the ares is equal to tlie 
rad ills, Divide ono of Lh&so arcs into sixty equal 
parts, and avo thus obtain the unit of the sexa- 
scaht called a degree. Each degree is 
divided into 60 seconds^ and each second into 60 
thirds, and so on. According to this scale, 90“ 
represents a right angle; 180“, two right angles, 


or a semicircle; and 3GO'', four light angles, or the 
Avliole circumference—the unit in the scale being 
the •ft^jjfch of a right angle. As the divisions of the 
angles at the centre, ejected by draAnng lines 
from the centre to the diJFerent points of gradua¬ 
tion of the ciivsuniferenco, are ohvioiifliy iiidc- 
pendent of the magnitude of the radius, and there- 
lore of the civcmuference, these divisions of the 
civciiinference of the circle may he spoken of as 
being actually divisions of angles. By laying a 
graduated circle over an angle, and noticing the 
luimber of demees, ^c. lying on the circiimfeience 
hefcAveen the lines iijchuliiig the angle, we at once 
hnOAv the magnitude of the angle. Buppase tlie 
lines to include betAveen them 3 degrees, 45 minutes, 
17 seconds, the angle in this scale Avould be Avritten 
3“ 45^ 17'^ 

The-sexagesimal measuvement of circnmfevcnces 
and angles is the most ancient, and still vecoiii- 
inends itself universally to practical iimtlicma- 
ticiaiifi. A second mode u*as proposed at the 
Frencli He volution, hub though adojited hy La¬ 
place ill the j\Uc(oiif/tf6 Celeste^ 1ms long‘ been 
abandoned even in France. By this scale, called 
the cc?i?csn«rtf, the right angle is divided into lOO 
degrees, Avliilo each degree ia divided into one 
hundred parts, and so on. Such a quantity as 
3“ 45' 17'' is expressed in this notation by 3'4517, 
tliB only mark required being the dediual point to 
separate the degrees fioiii tlie parts, Of course, 
in tliis iliiiafcration, 3 “ 3 ucans 3 cenfesimaT divisione 
of the right angle, and 45' in cans -45 centesimal 
minutes, and so on. If avc Avant to traiiBlato ordi¬ 
nary degrees into the centesimal notation, we must 
multiply by 100, and divide by 90, To translate 
minutes in the same Avay, nuiltijdy by 100> and 
divide by 64; and for secontla, imiltiply by 250, 
and divide by Bl. 

riiciQ is also a fcheoietzeal n?eUiod of mefunuing 
angles, Avhieh, though indiapeiiBable in advanced 
tvigonoiuciry and other hranchcjs of annlysia, is 
scarcely reqiiiiied in eloineutary inafclicinnbics. For 
the drcidar fneasui^e, as it is called, the unit angle 
is thus found ; Let POA be an angle ab tlio cenbre 
O of a circle, tho radius of Avliich is r; APB a 
aemioirclc Aidiose arc accordingly == vr j and let the 
length of the arc AP = a. Then, by Euclid> 

^ ^ ^ 

2 ngli t angles nr* 3* 14169,A'C. /* 

Noav, supposing a and r to be given, although the 
angle POA Avill be deter¬ 
mined, yet its nunicjical 
A'alue Avill not be settled / / \ 

unless wc make some con- / / \ 

vention as to Avliat angle J / U 

wc shall call unity. AYc "f 0 

thorofore choose such a \ J 

one n.s AVill render the \ / 

preceding equation tlio 
most simple. It is uuule “ 

I most simple if wo take ^ 

I 3'141a9... 

shall then have (denoting fclio numorical value of 

the angle POA by Z?) 0 = -f. The result of our con¬ 
vention is, that tlio numerical I'ahie of two right 
angles is tt, instead of 189”, as in the method of 
angular measurement first alluded to; and the 
unit of angle, instead of being the ninetieth part 

of ft right angle, is 0J“67“ 17'44" 48'" 

nearly, hlaking 6 = 1 in the equation ^ "'vo 

have a (or AP) =; r (or AO), which sIioavs that in 
the circular measure tho unit of angle ia that angle 
Avhicli is anbteiuled by ftii arc of length equal to 
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radius. Thus the circular nicasiiro of ISO” is tt, 
or 3*14150, &c,, 90®= i TT, 60'' = ^ tt, 45® = ^ tt, ami 
bo on ; and since tt is a lixeil nniiiljcr, any angle is 
thu 3 repreaenteil mul not as a part oy 

multiple of another angle—i.e. an abstract mimbei* 
will as exactly denote au angle as it does tlie length 
of a line. Ir We say — 3, tlien in degrees 0 3 

X (57^ 17' 45"); if 0 = 1, then 0 = x (67® 17' 45") 
ecxngcsiinally. Por tho squniiiig or rjundratiire of 
the circle, see QuAUBAruRE ; for the circles of the 
Bpliere, bog AnjiiLLAitY SniicuE ; see also IMURAI* 
CmcLE. 

Cil'cle, Magic, a apace in which sorcerem were 
wont to protect fclieinfielvcs from the fury of the 
cril flpiiita they had raised. TJiis circle was 
nsually fornied on a piece of gvoiiiul about nine 
feet sqmro (in tiie East seven feefc appears to 
have been convideretl ftwlficient), in the midst of 
some dark forest, churchyard, vault, or other lonely 
and dismal spot It described at in id night in 

certain conditions of the moon and weather. In* 
side the outer cirelo was nnotlior somewhat less, in 
the centre oi which bhe siorcerer had his seat. The 
spaces between the circles, as well as between tlie 
mvaUel lines ^vUich inclosed the laigcr one, were 
Ijlleil ‘with nil the holy iiniuos of God/ and n 
variety of other characters supposed to be potent 
against the powem of evil, mt\ lout tlie protection 
of this circle, tlie iirngician, it w'as believed, would 
have been caTiieil oU‘ by the spirits, as bo would 
have been bad he by chance got out of the 
cliatiued space. Another hgiiro Avhieh, described 
upon the ground, could bar the passage of n demon, 
was the pcnta^rffni Headers or Jum( will remcm* 
lor it?, edeob upon 'MepliHtoplieles. 

Circles, Stone. ,Sce Stakping Stones, 
Stonehenge, Callebnish. 

Circuits. See Assize. 

Circiilrtr Xotes arc bank-notes sjieciallv 
adaptedfur the ase of tmvcHem in foreign countries j 
nm\ being, in incl, bills personal to the bearer, they 
are believed to bo more safe as travelling money tliah 
oulinary notes or coin. Circular notes of the" valuo 
of £10 and upwards are furnished by or through the 
chief banking-honse?5. Along witli these notes is 
given a ‘letter of indication.’ This letter (a 
Jithogiajdied form in French) is addressed to foreijpi 
banker's, reque-sUng them to pay the notes pre- ^ 
rented by the lienrer, whom they name, and fo aid 
him in any way in their power. On the back of 
the letter tliere is a long list of foreign bankers, 
extending all over Europe, any of whom will cash 
one of the circular notes on being presented anil 
indorsed by the bearer- lu paying tliosc notes the 
iinmcy of the cminlry is given aecovdiug to the rate 
of exelian^e, and free of any charge fiJvcrunniifusion, 
Por security, the lettej* and the mites should not be 
carried togeblior, in case of their being stolen or lost. 
A corresponding cei titirate iHL,,ied by the bankers in 
the LTnited for Ibc use of tTaVeUers, is eailed 

Letter of Credit. See Cbebit, 

CUrcnIar iSiimbcrsarenmnbcvswliOFe uoweis 
end on the mne ligure ns tliey do thoinselves: 
sucli are numbers ending in 0, 1, 5, 0. 

Circulating Iilbrai-y. fiec Lidpary. 
Circalafioin m Anatomy and PJivsiolof^^Vi is 
tlie teipi used to dc^-ignate tlie course of the Tilood 
fiojii the licart to tlic most niimito blood-vessels 
(the Capihaides q.v.), and hnm these back t« the 
heart. lo simplify tbo mnisidoration of the eubject, 
we shall consider—(I.) the tieiioral Anatomy, (11 ) 
tho annparative Anatomy, (III.) the Pliv.siologv, 

( I V, } the ItUory. 

I. The oigans of circulation consist of the heart, 
m tenes, veins, an<l c.upilhuie^. The course of the 
lilood through these organs will be best elucidated 

by tlie aid of a diagram, which is equally applicable 

for all other niamnmlR os well as for man, and for 

birds. The dark parts 

of tig. 1 Ycpvcf^cut the 

cour.se of the impure or 

i;enonB blood, w'hilc the 

liglitcr poidioiis repve- 

sent tlie course of the 1 

pure or arterial blood. ^ p 

Two of the four chain- j 

bevH of the heart (A and ^ Ml ♦ 

C) receive the inllowing 
blood, and aie termed f a 

the auyiclesi wdiile the 
other two cliaiiibers 

(li and D) diive the Wf 

blood to the lungs and h W 

to tho general syatein D W 

respectively, and are 7:1 H / i® 

termed tlio vciiinclcs. ■ 

The vessels that bring TH 

blood to the auricles are 1 Hb m , 

termed i'cni$, and tiio 

vessels tlirougli wllicli the ® B /tV'^ 
blood is driven from the H / ^ B 

ventricles are known as B ® 

Arteries (q.v.). Wcwill ■ 1 

now trace tho comae of B M 

tho blood, as indicated H 

by the arrows of the H 

diagram, conimcneiiig H ^ M 

with the light auricle, itWk 

A. Tlic light aunclc 
contracting upon the 
venous or impure blood 

with which we Biipposc ^ 

it to ho iilled, drives tliw Pig. 1.—Diagi'am of Cir- 

iiito the right ventricle, culating Sj'stom (from 

B, tbrouLdi an ojieiiing Lciuiia). 
giiarded by a tiljAe (or 

tiiciispid) valve, which almost entirely prevents tho 
reguYgltfttion of the l>bod ivom the Veutrlcl^i 
the auricle. The ventricle, 11, being now filled, 
contracts, and as the blood cannot return into the 
auricle, it is driven along the dark vessel, c, 
whicli is the pulmonary artery, conveying the blood 
to the lungs. At its coniiiieneeiufiiit it is gnnvcled 
by creKccnt-fthaped (semilunar) valves, which eu- 
thcly prevent tlie blood which has once been pro¬ 
pelled into the j>iilnioiiary avteiy from re-oiitoriug 
the^ ventricle. The piilinoimry arfceiy gradually 
divides into smaller and fiiimller branchesg, which 
ultimately onrerge into capillaries freely distrilmtcd 
over the iutervov of the air-cells of the lungs. There 
the blood gives oir carbonic acid gas, and absorbs 
' oxygon, becoming thereby ‘pure,' The capillarie,?, 
in Yvliich the blond if% purified, gradually unite to 
form larger vessels, and linally tho blood is collected 

I into the pulnioiiftiy veins, which pour tlieiv con¬ 
tents into llic loft auricle, C. Tbeiico it is pro¬ 
pelled into the left vcntiiclG, D, tUvongb an open- 
inr^ guarded by a double (mitral or bicuspid) valvo, 
which entireky prevents the reflux of the blood, 
The left von bride contracts and drives its contents 
into the larj'c artery, e, or Aorta (q.v,), which 
by means of \i> various branches supplied! the whole 
body M'ifch pure blond. From the aorta and its 
various subifiv id in g brauebes the blood pas^aes into 
the cajiillarie.s, J, H, >vhich occur in every part of 
the system. In these cfipillaiies it parts with its 
oxygen to the tissue.s, and becomes charged with 
the waste carbonic acid gas. The capillailes unite 
into larger veins, and these gradually unite to form 
two large trunks, etj 5, the superior and inferior 
vc/ife mivc, which pour their contents into the 
right ftiuicle—tlie point from wliicli we started. 
TJie diagram also shows how the venous blood from 
the viscera, (x, instead of posting directly into the 
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vena cava, g^oes tliroiigh tiic liver, F, in what ia 
known as the liepabic-ijorbal system, 

Ueforo passing to tlio coinpavative atiuly of the 
circulation, we must notice a few of the above 
facta in greater ilebail. 
The Heart (q.v,) is 
tlescrited in a separate 
article, Since all the 
arterial blood leaves 
tlie heart through the 
aorta, fo trace the 
circulation of iJie pure 
hiood involves follow¬ 
ing the branches of 
that great vessel. Por 
bliid feee Aorta* It 
is sufficient, witfioub 
fnybhor anatomical de¬ 
tails, ^ to <iay that the 
rami heat ions of the 
arteries distribute tlie 
arteriftl blood to the 
Capillaries (q,v.) 
which paivtwle every 
part of the body. It 
IS already evident 
that tlie pulmonary 
arteries from the right 
veiitilclc cany impure 
blood to the limgs^ 
and that pure blood 
returns from bhc lungs 
to the left auricle by 
tlie puJ I nonary veins. 

The re/n^/lihe tjjc 
arteries, are found in 
nearly every tissue j 
they commence in 
minute networks 
wdiich commiiiiicate witli^ the capillaries. Branches 
fi'om these networks unitirig together, form veins, 
W'hicli, by joining, increase in size na they pass 
on'ir/ird toirards the fieart. If we except certain 
venous sti'iioturc-s (colled Mnu^es) occurnng in tlio 
interior of the skull, we may divide tlie veins into 
two gets—bho supcrjicial or aitaneoiiSj and the deq) 
veins. The deep veins accompany the BYterioa, and 
are usually inclosed in the same sheath of tissue. 
In tlie case of tlie smaller arterieB they generally 
exist in pairs, one on eacli side of the artery, 
w'hiie the larger artcricd have usually only one 
ftccoinmnying vein, Tlio superficial veins occur 
iininodialely beneath the integument; they not 
only return the blood from tim skin and adjacent 
sbructines, hub coiunuiiiicate with the deep vehiH. 
All the veins iiiially lead by two large trunks, the 
superio)^ aiul in/ciiot' vena cavet^ into tlie right 
auvLcle of the heart, The Hwpevior vena cava ia 
formed by the anion of the veins from the head 
and nock (tlie jugulaiH) with those fi'oai the arms 
(tho auhclaviaiia), while tlie inferior vena cava 
biings back the blood from tho lower oxtreinitics, 
tlj6 trmilc, and tho visceiu, 

Wc iimst refer to the article Vein for the struc¬ 
ture of the w'alls of tins part of tho circulatory 
system. There is only one point that ijniicrafcively 
rciiuircs notice here—viz. that wdiile fcho arterial 
system presentg no valves except at tho points 
wlievQ tlio two grcfifc trunks leave the hearb, the 
veins contain a great number of valves, wliich are 
formed by a doubling of their lining membrane, 
and resomhle pockefc-like folds or ponches, which 
allow the blood free pnasago tOAvnrd the heart, but 
prevent i£s re/Jux. Tiw vcim arc much Icfisr chstic ' 
than the arteries, and their total capacity is much 
greater. 

Thcro is one part of the venous errciilation which, 
from its gieat importance, requires special notice 
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Fig, 2.—Theoretical i^ection 
of the Human Heart; 

/ b, tbft tvi’D reiuti cciivf, 

tiic auricle; c, the 
tviciis^iia VRlvo; ♦!, tlie right 
veiilriclc, froin wlHcli procceda 
tlie piiliiiojmvy artery, Olvhlliig 
into branches ft ami i, going to 
the right Riul left lung rcrfrec- 
tivfily ■ tile pulnvnmry veins 
(tvTD from oitlier liuigX enter¬ 
ing into the Icfb auriclp, i*; h 

the mitral valve; m, the lolt 
ventricle, from whlcli procccd‘!i 
tlio floi’tfl, whoso arch fa iiuli- 
cat?cl l>y ft, Aiiil the descend¬ 
ing portion by h, none of its 
brauchea being indlcnted in this 
dgure; o, tho mirtltion, or sep^ 
between theriglit and left 
hearts, 
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--viz, that of tliQ fcpleen, pancrea^g, stomach, and 
intestinal canal. 'n\Q blood supplied to these 
organa by tlie cooliac ami the two incsenteiic 
arteries is nob returned directly to the inferior 
Vena cava, but passes hy several veins into one 
large vessel—the portal vein, which enters tlio 
liver, and breaks up into a capillary netivork. 
There the blood uudergoca importanb changes 
a.s.s‘ociafc«l ivifcli tJie biJe weci’cling and gJj'cogon- 
forming fpctioiis of the liver. The blood, enter* 
ing the liver froui fcwo sourcea, from tho portal 
Vein and from die hepatic artery, leaves it by the 
hepatic veins, which join tlio inferior vena cava, 
It is also importanb to iiotico tho entirely distiiicb 
Set of vessels know'ii ag lympliatics, ivhicli conducb 
the products of digesUoii into the veins (see 
Lymph). 

The above-desenbed double circulation (tliroimh 
tlic lungs and tlimugli the body) is exhibited by 
the h(ooi( fioni the tiiiiQ of bfrtli during the wholo 
period of life. The civeulatioii of the blood, how- 
evei’j begins before birth—indeed, at a very early 
lieiiod of intra-utcrinc or fictal existence; and 
the ciievunsfcauca that before birth tha lungs do 
[lob act os organa of respiration induces a very 
iiunovtanb inodilication in the couisaof the bloccl 
in Foetal life which will be deficrihed under FtETCs, 

II. Comparalii'e ,—The civcnlatory system in luan, 
fib above described, may serve as type of the highest 
developiiienfc, dillcriug bub sliglitly fi’om that of 
other iiiaiiinials, or tlial of birds, it is convenient 
now to begin at the other end, and to note briefly 
the salient steps of progress in the gradual evolu¬ 
tion of the system throughout the aiiiinal seriea. 
In the uni cell iilar animals tlie movement of the 
protoplasm and the special activity of ‘ contractile 
vacuolei!,’ mpresont, to .some extent at least, a 
circulatory function before tho appearance of any 
syatcju. Tlio canale which so completely iiiigatG 
a sponge, lilcowise illustrate in low expression a oiv- 
cuJatory system not yet separated off from the obliom. 
In Coelenberates, too, the system is still unseparakod: 
^gi^tm-vagaidai'* piulofigatlons of the alinienbaiy 
Cavity penetrate the body, may bo very w^l 
seen in the disc of a coimnon jolly-iislj, In tho 
lower worm-types also, wliero no distinct bocly- 
cavityia yet developed, the untviUve Huid smiply 
difTiises through the body, and no vascular system 
is (lilTcreiitiatcd. Diit in higher woiins there is 
generally a body-cavity, and W'itli it tho gradual 
appearance of a definite vascular system. In some 
wo simply find a Jhiiil moving in the body-cavity, 
occfisionally clear, usually with corpuscles; in 
others, portions of the body-cavity are sopaiEted 
olF as blood-spnccs, or eventually as blood-vessels; 
tbeso may remain in connection with the general 
Cavity, 01* may at length form a closed Bysteui. 
TUo mctnifold worm-types alfovd abundant illustra¬ 
tion of all the stages in this diftcrentiation. Ju 
tlie biiatie-footed 'ivornis (Clnctopocls, q.v,), and 
iti some othera, the perfecting of the blood-driving 
mechanism may be mshiietively traced. Often a 
dorsal is diffusely cojitraoiiJe, 1^ fj'Cijuen tly 
the ventral; or there may bo contractile connecting 
loops between dorsal and ventral vessels, ns in tlie 
earthworm; or Jastly, a special region in tlm 
dorijal vessel may beemna tJio nmin seat of tlio 
Vascular contractility. Such a dorsal heart is 
found from fcliia point onwards tliroiiglioub tho 
Arthropods and jMolliisca. (The well-developed 
and very difficult vascular system of Echinoderins, 
which CO-exists with an abundant body-cavity 
huid vitli relatively few corpuscles, has no special 
ifttcrest for tlus^neraisan'ey*} Jw t}iG 

dorsal heart, imnally inclosed in a special space or 
^pcncardial siiuifl,* drives blood by more or less 
^Yell■developed arteries tliiough the body. The 
rest of the system is best described fus Jacunat*. 
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The vcRQiisi Ijlood pcLsses along Lndy-cavifcy spaces 
to the dlls for piivilicatioii, tlienee returns to the 
pericardial sinus, anil entering the heart is retlis- 
trihutecl. In insects a cimmljereil doi'sal heart, 
iiiclofled in a sinus hefore, drives the hloocl 
forwartl, hut as one would expect fioin the very 
efficient respiratory aitparatns, the freucral vas- 
culav By stem is but slightly dihereutiated. The 
blood, purified by difiusion from tlia everywhere 
present nir‘tulje5,"[)as3e3 back by venous dmniiels 
into the aides of the poricaidiiini and heart. In 
inynapods, scorpions, and king-crab, the system 
is" iJiore definitclj^ doveloped, but illii.sfcrate.3 
no new advance except that of more complete 
establishment anil wider extension of yossbIs. In 
molluscs, however, some progress is ohservablo. 
Except in the Elepliniits’ Tootli SJicll (l)entalium), 
a heart is present, nnd the nrteiial system is often 
vciy well developed, even to the extent of eanil- 
lanes in some cuttle-fishes and snails. Usually, 
Imwever, the venous blnod travels along lacunre, 
tliougli gradual tvansHions occur butweeu these 
and true veins. The blood purified in the gills or 
pnlinonaiy chamber passes back into a special 
portion or the body-cavity—the pencardiiiiii, and 
thence into the heart. In certain worm-types, 
several contractile lateral vessels may often he 
observed to enter the dorsal ves^fel j in the Pearly 
Eft at ibis, which lias four gills, four elVerent vessels 
dilating into four iiidL^tinct auricles, enter the 
niediftn dorsal heart or ventricle; in almost all 
hivalvea the entrant dilatationa or auricles are 
reduced to two, one on each side; while in most 
Gftfitevoporls anti Ptoiopods the specialisation has 
gone furtlier, and the heart consists of a single 
ftttiicle and a tiiicker iniisoular ventricle. The 
latter drives the blood through the body by a single 
or double noitn. 

ras.^u\g now witli equal brevity tUvougU the 
vertebrate series, we notice iirst that tlie heart 
arises os a dilatation no longer of a domal, but of a 
vcutral vessel. Up to and including amphibians, 
the heart begins as a specialisation of tlie ^sub- 
intestinal vein’ in the throat region; in jnost, if not 
all liiglior vei’tebrate.s, it ftriscrf from Hie fusion of 
two ycBsols, It always Ues \n a pcvkavilial sac. 

(1) Among tho degmiornte Tunicatta there i.s coii- 
sidoraUe variety in the vascular system. In one 
case no heart is present; in several theic arc no 
deliuitc vessels or bloud-corpuscles. The main point, 
however, w that in most cases a tuliular ventral 
heart drives blood to the respiratoi^’ pharynx. In 
all cases where the heart \\m been observeil, the 
direction of its beats Jui-s been seen to uiulcrgo 
lovcJ’fjQl at regular Hliort iulcrvalfs, a plicnoinonon 
which 1ms also been noticed as ,a rarity in eortfiin 
worm-types. 

(3) The vascular system of the laneelet or 
ftiiiphioxua is of a peculiarly diffuse and uudiller- 
cntiated ntihiro. It has in one sense no heart, 
in another sense immy; for wliile there in no main 
ceil tie of contractility, there are small pulsating 
dilatations at the biuces of tlio vey.scls pa^^sing 
to the gill-slits, while the portal vein aud ventral 
ve.sHeliTi the anteriurjdiaryngeal legion are both said 
to be contractile. Tii general course, the eirciilatioii 
is like that of a liyh ; the blond jaissc.s from ventral 
ve*s?.’Gl to respiratorV rcgimi, thenoc to dorsal aorta, 
thence to body, tlicnco by united .suh-intestinal 
veins to the liver cft'cum, and thence to the ventral 
vessel from which it started. 

(3) III the Iloiiml ^lonths (Cyclestonmta) the 
typical fish-circulation is estalilislied. The mns- 
ciilar ventricle drives the blood by a ventml 
ve>f.e] ('ventral aorta’) to the gill-sacs; thence 
the imiifictl blood is gatlieied into cfiereiit donsal 
vessels, which foLiii in uniting the ‘ dorsal aorta.’ 
The latter gives off branches to the greater part 


of the hotly, the head-region being directly 
supplieil froiii the anterior offorenfc hraiicliials. 
The blood returns from the anterior and po>sterior 
regions into a uniting vessel behind the heart 
(‘the sinus veiiosiis')^ thence into the recGiving 
auricle, and from that to the iniiscultiv ^’Ciitriele. 

(4) It is onoimli after the above to notice in 
regard to the fiaUcs proper, that with the excep¬ 
tion of the double-breathing niud-fmJi (Dipnoi), 
the heart never contains any thing but impure 
blood, that it drives this wholly to the i-espha- 
toiy organs, and is in no direct clegrce 'systemic,’ 
Tho ’ dorsal aorta' supplying most of the body is 
formed from the union or efferent brniicbials, 
and does wot arise, as in higher vertebrates, from 
the lieart. It is important to notice tliat the 
live or so arches which spring from the ventml 
aorta are nlniost all quite alike, and arise 
(except in Dipnoi) at slight intervals from one 
anotlier, A great part of the tUirerentiation 
in liiglier vertebrates obviouslj" concerns these 
aortic arches, which aixs been In Cyclobtoniata 
and /i.slie3 in primitive uniformity, but become 
modified in higher vertebrates into tlie caro¬ 
tids, siib-clavians, aortic arches, and pulmonary 
arteries. The heart of a fish consists of the smits 
rc/iosus or general junction, ninning transversely 
behind the heart (persisting hence onwards, 
except in adult bivus and mnmiiialB), of the 
auricle and ventricle, and except in Tcleostci 
of ft specialised contractile portion of the latter 



Fig. 3.—Artorinl System Fifi. 4.—^iVrtodal System 
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kiiow'n fts the coiim ariermns. A dilatation 
of the beginning of the ventral aorta is clia- 
fciiigiiislied as the hidhus arkriosiis. In regard to 
tlie general system, it is worth noticing that in 
lishes (ns in ampliibians and all reptiles except 
CUelomaiis) there is a renal portal, as well as m 
liepatic port«al system, '\'’eina from the caudal 
region of the fish come into the same relations with 
tlio kidneys as the portal veins do in regard to the 
liver. The hepatic veins returning from the liver 
do not unite with tho other posterior veins, hut 
enter the simis venosus iiidepeiiaently. Thus Jislies 
have no mfirior rena cemn, (4n)TUe Dipnoi are 
interesting as leading on to ampliibiaiia. The 
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heart veceivca pure as well as impure blood* drives 
hlood to lungs in addition to gills, is in i)ai’b 
systemic (driving inirc Uootl in Protoptcms and 
Lepidosireii through the lirst two pah's of arches), 
has the roots of the aortic arches close together, 
and is practically tliree-chambered. In these 
respects it reaches forward to the condition seen 
in those amphibians wliich rolaiii tlicir gills. 

(6) The heart of aiupliihians ia three-chanihered, 
a light auricle reeeivin^^ impure hlood from the 
body, a left auricle receiving puj'iiied bJood from 
the Iniigs or from the lungs and gills, a single 
ventricle which drives the blood, imiigling leas 
than miglit be supposed, to head or body or 
respiratory organs. In some coses, as one would 
cx|ieGb, tho partition between right and left auricle 
is imperfect. In the tadpole.^ at tlio fish dike stage 
there arc four aortic arches, of which tlie lirst tliree 
supply gills. Where gills pci^Lst, such supply is 
always of course in some degree maintained. In 
such a metarnorphasis as that of the frog, where all 
trace of gills is lost, the first branchial arch becomes 
the carotid] the second is tho systemic, which 
forms, by uniting u’itfi itn fellow, the dorsal aorta; 
the third dudndlcs away; the fourth supplies the 
lungs. The same is gcuemlly true of the higher 
vertebrate.^, except that it is usually tlie third 
branchial which forms the indnioiiaiyWtory. An 
inferior mia cava is deiinitely cstabli.slied in ninplii- 
bians; tliere is a renal portal as well as an hepatic 
portal system; special lymph hearts are sometimes 
present comiecting the lymph systoin with the 
vascular. 

(6) Among the reptiles, the ilitlerontiation of 
the lioai't goes a step further. In Chclojiians, Laccr- 
tilia, and Ophidia, a ati-ong innacular ridgo forms 
an incomplete partition, dividing tho ventricle into 
n right portion coutaining purely venous blood, 



Fig. 6,—Circuintion of a Eoptile (Tortoise): 
ra, rigid luirielc j /n, left auriclo; rv, riglit (venom) portion of 
ventriclej iu, loft (ni’tcrinl) portlDn of ventricle; lav, loft 
(venous) aovticnrcli; ]t«, pulmonary urtcry; mo, rlglitffti’toriul) 
aortic flJ'cJk; rs, Is, bjsiicljM to i’ojpc-nwbs; fc, cjirotirli; jw, 
pulmonary ycIiih; sre, superior veiiie cavmj ivc. Inferior vcmi 
cftY.'i; no, (lor&nl nortn; cai, ncelioc nrtory to vlscom. (Aitci- 

and a left portion containing mixed and arterial 
blond. The pulmonary artery rising from tlie right 
cavity takea purely venous blood to the lungs; of 
the tw'o aortic arclies rising from tho left cavity, 
tho left aorta contains more venous than arterial 
hlood, the right aorta more arterial than venous. 
In Grocodilia, however, there is a coiuplote septum 
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in the ventricle, and thus for tho iimt time a four- 
chainbcrcd heart, thougli it is not certain that the 
division is exactly coinjiavable to that of birds and 
luammals. From tlie right or venous ventricle rise 
the piiliiionavy artery and left aortic arch (taking 
venous, not mixed, blood to the vijjcora) j from the 
left or arterial ventricle rises tiie right aorta, witli 
pure blood to the greater part of the body, Thougli 
the division of arterial and venous cliambem brings 
the crocodilian heart to the bird or mamiual level, 
there are two aortic Rrehes, one venous, the other 
arterial, which unite as usual, and al&o coinminiicale 
by a foramen at their roots. In all reptiles there 
are two superior veuw cavevy an inferior vena cava 
formed from the union of the tu’o elTerent roiials, 
and a renal portal system except in Cliclonin, In 
birds and niamiiialfl a single aortic arch fonns the 
dorsal aorta, not two or more as in reptiles. In birds 
the aorta goes to the right, in niaminals to the left, 
but except in this variation ami in tlie stnicfciire of 
the Heavt (q.v.), the circulation iu Birds (q.v.) and 
inainmals (sff/jra) is pacticallj; identical, 

III, The most important comlitioMs 

of circulatoiy function are (1) a general consfcflnc 3 ' 
and rapidity of flow, and (2) a power of adapting 
bliis to special needs. The conditions of tlie fonnor 
arc mainly iiicchanical and physical—those of the 
latter depend upon tlio nervous synteni. 

{ 1 ) The Meclianisin of Circidatim chiefly depends 
upon the rhythmic contractility of the heart, tlie 
efcusticity of the vessels, and the friction in the 
small arteries and capillaries, The heart w a 
iiuiseuhir pump contracting under the influence of 
its automatic nervous ineciiaiiisiii, butalfio respond¬ 
ing in the nature of its beat to the conditions of 
the body. Tho human liefti-t naually heats about 
seventy-two thuos a minute, and iu the eiriit* 
tenths of a second occupied by eacli beat, three 
clistinefc events occur—the contraction {systole) of 
the ventricles, a ^passive iulGival* of relaxation 
{(imiote) of both amides and ventiicles, and the 
fleddodly briefer contraofcion of feJie auricles^ The 
pumping action of the heart is thus obrioualy an 
interinittcnfc force whieli drives the blood through 
the closed series of elastic tubes forinod by the 
blood-vessels. To the latter attention iimst now 
be directed. 

The arMcs are sunouiided hy muBciilar tissue, 
and are contractile as well as highly elastic. As 
they break up into branches from tlm aorta to tho 
capillaries, the cax)acitv for holding blood is con¬ 
tinually mcreasing. The flow oi blood within 
thorn, bliough continuous, comes in guslies coirc- 
sponding to the heart-beats. The velocity of the 
stream is greatest the nearer the heart. The veins 
are much less elastic than the arteries, and linve a 
much greater total capacity for holding blood. As 
they unite from the cairillnries to tlie venro cm'te, 
the total capndtj' is continually diminishing. The 
How of blood within them is continuous, bub with 
relabivelv little force aiul small velocity. The 
capiilancs have a very small calibre, but are botli 
eJflsric and contmctile. Tlioy am pei’meabJe by 
JIuuIh, and alsoalloAv the corpuscles to pass tlirougn 
their walls. The velocity of the flow, is here at its 
mini mum. Tlie resistance to the flow’of blood, 
duo to tho friction, of these minute passages, works 
hack along the arterial system to the iioart, and is 
one of the moat important factom in doterimiring 
the nature of the circulation. 

To return now to the actual mechanism, it is 
only necessary to note («) that the whole sy.steiii is 
always over-fllled with blood, wlricli consequently 
causes n pres-sure on the walls; (t) that the cause of 
tlio circulation is the diflerence of pressure between 
the blood in the norta and pulmonary aitories on 
the one hand and the veum cavm and milmonary 
veins on the otherj (c) tlint this difterence of 
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pressure is ihie to the coiitracuon oJ tlio heart \ and 
(r/) that the intemi|»te<l cunentj rvOiicJi n oaW HAtar- 
ally arise iroiu the intermittent action of the heart, 
hecomes continuous \>eca\\se of the rapidity of the 
heats, the resistance in the small nrtenea and eapil- 
Jaiics, and the elasticity of the arterial avails. 

^2) Tht Control of ^Ac The pliGno- 

iiieiia rcferretl to ahove are ninirly physical and 
iiicchanical, and in their essential loatiires can he 
readily reproduced ou a luodeh Ilut in a complex 
livin^^ oz’/ram'sin there is *a constant necessity for 
modOiability. Tho organs vary in their xcqnire- 
ments, and the external coiulitfons are frerpiently 
changing, iJIndiUcationH in the circulation ave 
brought about by changes in the heart's heat, and 
ill the calibre and resistance of the small arteries, 
Bo til those changes arcundor tlie divect control of 
the Nca-voiis System {(j.v.). !Mo(lideations of less 
importance also occur in the capillary' resistance 
and in tlio total quantity of blood; but the 
inii«rtant point is siinjily tlie general fact that the 
requirements of the organism are met by the 
iloiiiinion of the nervous system over the circu¬ 
lation. 

IV^ Ili'storj /.—Aristotle and the ancients thouglib 
of the heart as a blood-fountain, bub had no con¬ 
ception of circulation. Galen (131-201) clisjiroved 
tho prevalent notion that the artcHes contained 
air, Calvin's contemporary Servetus demonstrated 
the puhunnary circulation, ami varioua pliysiolo- 
Lusts iiad fL distinct notion of the cGutrifugal lloiv. 
In 1628 William Harvey inddishcd his Exerntntio 
Anatomica Mohi Chrais et Sanguinis in Ani^ 
7nalibnSf in ^vluch Ids discoveiy of the real nature 
of the Circulation v,’a5 o^?ponivdcd, Soon after, the 
use of the mieroseope revealed to Malpighi (1661) 
and Leeiuvenboek (1674) 'what Harvey had been 
nuoiilo to trace—the capillary connection between 
arteries ami veins. Since those days the detailed 
problems of circulation, the hydraulic iiiechanism, 
the action of the heart and its valves, and the 
71 err OHS oontiv)] hai’O iTcen worked at by many of 
the greatest physiologists. 


Sec Aorta, Blood, Heart, Veik, the physio 
lo^cal toxt-books of Tkjijter, Hermniui, Huxley, Landois 
Stirling, ire., for huinan circuUtion; works on couipaift 
hye anafconiy (Jeflrey Bell, C%us, Gegenbaur, Huxley. 
\V iederslieiin,^ for the gradnal evolution of the 
By stem; li ilJia’B WiUicoi Ilarveif, for the oArlier notiom 
on the subject. 

Clrciiiati^n of Sai>, See I'LAiMT, Sai* 
Vegetadle PlIVSIOHOClY. 


CirciliuciHion (Lat, «a cutting round*), the 
cutting oil the forerikin, a rite widely diirnsed 
among ancient and modern natiuTis, Three thou- 
Kind years before Clirist it avos familiar to the 
Egyptians, wiio circumcised boys bebivceii the 
fiixtJi and fourteontli year, though it is not certain 
wiictlier it was extended ti* all males, or con lined 
to the pnestly caste and other^i who wore connected 
ill some special way with the leligious mysteries. 
The ceremony is clearly portrayeil on a temple at 
Kavnak, in a drawing copied by Ebev:?, wbo ndda 
that most of the male njimijHjos nliieJ? have been 
examined arc found to liave been circumcised. 
ftaycQ {ilibbevt Lcc(ttrc'}^ p, 83) alUrrns ou pro* 
carious grounds tliat circnmeiMOii wms known to 
the TiahyJoiuans. In any cuf-e it was not generally 
practised by them. U was known to the Colcluam, 
to some flt least of the PiKenicians (compare Ezek. 
xxvui, 10 with rieiodot. ii, lot), and apparently also 
tu the Edomites, Anmioiiites, and Aloabites (see i 
Jereiii, ix. 25, 26), Further, it appe.nvz among 
Katlirs, among many negro tribes, among Mexicans, 
Indians of ^outli America, ami among the islandem 
of the Pacific Ocean- Its original Hgiiificanoc Is 
niicertam, and poi^sibly it may liave arisen from 
dinerent motivas in dilleruub places. Sanitary 


vcasoiis, considering the lumiitive nature of the 
nations in which it is found, are out of the question, 
and of other theories wliich have been advanced 
two only are plaueiblc. It may havo scr^'cd like 
the tattoo to mark and Btanip tho civcninciscd 
person as a member of the tribe, and qualifjecl to 
take part iu its sacred rites, or, ^yJlicll is much iiioro 
likely, it may have had a aacrilicial character, the 
object being to propitiate Hic god or .spirit by 
blood, and induce him to spare tJie lifo< Tho 
former fcheoiy is illustrated and defended by Stado 
( G^ch. des Vol^'cs Israeli i, p. 423), the latter by 
lleville {llchfj. des Peuples 7io)i-civilis(^Si ii. p. 253). 
Stade’s view finds some support in Ezok. xxviii, 
10, xxxi, 18, wlien he -who dies nneivenmeised is 
excluded from communion with the dead wJio have 
received this token of initiation. But, in fact, ns 
Beville points out, primitive nations constantly 
substitute some partial mutilation for the sacrilice 
of the whole person, See the instructive story, 
Exod. iv, 24-20. Vg may add that in Romo parts 
of Africa an analogous operation is indicted upon 
young feiiiales, 

^ Tho iicriptni’e account of the origin of ciz’cum- 
cision amongst the Israelites is given in Gen, xvU. 
7-14; But it is plain from wliat has just been said 
that cireuincjsion could not have been in itself a sign 
of (listinciion between the Israelited and the neigli- 
bo\iriTig nations; anil hence in the bookh of Judges 
and Samuel it is the Philistines, and tho Philistines 
only, who are taunted with being imciicnnicised; 
while in Joshua, v. 0, it is implied tluit the unciv- 
oil incised state of the LsmeJites wdio liad grown up 
in tlie desert was ^ a icproacli ’ to them in the oyes 
of the Egyptians. But after tlie exile clvcwmcision 
assumed a now prominence, because the nations 
under whose sway Israel then lived—the Baby¬ 
lonians and Pcisluas—practised no such rite. A 
deep religious meaning was given to it. It became 
the sign of the covenant between God and his 
chosen people, and thoiv devotion to it grew in 
pi'oportion to the contempt wJuch i6 excited in 
their Greek and Roman oppre-SHors. 

According to the Levitieal law every Jewish 
male must lie circumcised on the eighth day unilor 
penalty nf being- cut of? from the congi-egation of 
Israel. The same law applied to foreign .slai-os 
houghb hy a Jew or born in his lioiise. Strangers 
also must circiiincise tJieir males if tlioy wished to 
partake of tlie Passover (Exod. xii. 48), Tho rite 
was perfoniied by the father of tho house or hy 
fioinc other Israelite, in case of necessity even hv 
women (1 Macc, i. 60}. Modern Jews employ a 
inohel or olhcial who has tho roquisite surgical 
iikill. Tlie child is brought to the door of Hiq 
room and handed to the mohel, ivlio niter prayer 
eii-cunicises the child, and having drunk a glass of 
wine, gives it its name (Gen. xxi. 3, 4j Luke, i. 59, 
in 21), and placing his hand on its head hle&scs it. 

1 1 he Jewish ritual contains special prayers for the 
I feast wliieli follows. Circumcision was e.xcliuled 
from the Christian community after a memorablo 
struggle, in which St Paul was the great champion 
of spiritual I'clrgion, Many of fcho Jewish converts 
^yishcd to impose circumcision on the Gentile CliiiH- 
timm, not only as a condition ol equality, but as an 
cHScnlial to salvation. The result of the first 
struggle after a conference nt Jerusalem was a 
inutnal compromise; eivcuinci?,ion wtvs nob to l>e 
imposed on the Gentiles, who in return were asked to 
abstain from meats oflered to idols, from blood, from 
tbings strangled, and from fornication. Much latev. 
however, circiimcisiou was urged on converts as a 
pi'efercnce, and it was long before Jeudsh 
Gluistians could be brought to recognise the real 
sitprcniacy of the gospel, itself a I^eM' Covenant in 
the place of tJie OJd, St Paul speaks of his party 
(rliil. iii. 3) as fcho 'true circumcirioji,’ and hy a 
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Ijold iiiGtaphov appHcs the ^^vovtl concision {fcatii’ 
tomc)t Avliich in the Sepfcim'jint waa applied only to 
mutilations and incisions forbidden by tho Mosaic 
law,_ to the vaiinted circumcision of the Jiidaiaiiig 
CJii'isti/Lija. Tlie contrast of the iiiatenal ana 
spiritual circiiTiicision occurs elscwliere in St Paul 
(llom. ii. 25-29 { Col, il 11). The use made in the 
Old Tea tarn on b of the image of circumcision, as a 
metaphor for purity, had prepared tlie way for tho 
apoBtie's apnUcation—conipai’c the circumcision of 
tlie heart (Ley. xxvi. 41), of the ear {Jer, vi. 10), 
of the lips (Ex. vi. 12, 30). At the pre'9ent time 
the Abyssinian Church alone among Clu'istian 
bodies vecognisea it os a religious rite. Ib existed 
amojig the Azabs before the time of tbe Prophet; 
and though never mentioned in tho Koran, circnni- 
eisioii is practised with much pomp and gieat 
rejoicings m all Moliamniediui populations. The 
Arabs in the towns of I3g;['-pt have tlicir boys cir¬ 
cumcised at tlie age of five or six; among; the 
peasants the age varies from twelve to fourteen, 
A vivid account of the ceremonies is wven in Lane's 
Modern Ec^mtians. See a jiaper by raul Lafargue 
in the Jliilletin de la Sociddc d'Anbliropologie de 
Paris (tome x,, 3« sdrie, iS87). 

Circiuucisioit) Peast op, a festival in lionour 
of Glirist’s circumcision, observed on Isb January in 
tlie Homan Ciuirch since about 487 a.d., and in tlie 
Anghciin since 154D. See New-yeak’s Day. 

Circumference, or PERipnEnv, the curvo 
which inclose.s a circle, ellipse, oval, cardioid, or 
other plane ligure. In ligures bounded by straight 
lines, as the triangle, srpiare, and polygon, the 
term perimeter is oniploycd to designate the sum 
of all the bounding lines taken togetber, Tho 
length of the circumference depends partly on the 
nature of tUo curve; thus, that of the (Circle (f[.v.) 
= 27 rr = Ttd/ and that of the Ellipse (q.v,) 

where a is the semi-axis major, and e the occon- 
tvicity, 

Circumlocution Cilice, tho name under 
which Dickens, in Little Dorr it y satirised the 
Civil Service, 

€ircuniuavi|ratioii« the term usually applied 
to the act of Bauiiig round the world, its literal 
meanin^f being simply *a sailing rormd.* The cir- 
cuiuiiiLvigation of the globe was at one time 
considered a great feat, bub it is now one of tho 
most com monidaco ail airs in n Bailor’s e^evience. 
The first bo circumnavigate tlie globe was Sebastian 
d’Elcano, lieutan ant of Magellan (1519-22); fifteen 
years afteinvavds it was accomplished by two 
Spaiush seamen, Grijalva ami Alvaradi j and in 
1577-30 by Die illiialrlous EngUshinan, Sir Praneis 
Drake. The most celebrated of circiimnavigatovs 
was Captain James Cook, who, between 1768 and 
1779j made three voyages round the world. 

Clrciiuistniitiol Evidence. See Evidence. 

Circiinivnllation, Lines of, fonn a chain 
of 'll'Ol’ka surrounding an army engaged in hesieg- 
ing a fortress, bub facing outwards towards the 
conn try so iis to guard against all attempts at 
i-elief oy a field army. Redoubts, either isolated 
or connected by a line of parapet, were much 
used foy this purpose in the sieges of the ancionfc 
and middle ages; bub the gieater mobility of 
modern armies makes it preferable to lueob such 
attempts in the open iicld, nmny miles froiii the 
position ocfiiipied by tho investing force. At 
Sebastopol, oving to the amallnesa of the besieging 
force compared with that of the besieged, an outer 
circuit of redoubts and lines waa^ necessary to keep 
off tliQ Russian field army, which at Iiikermann 


very nearly succeeded in penetrating tine external 
defence. See Contravallation, Siege, 

Eii'cns, in ancient Rome, was a largo oblong 
building adapted for chariob-roeeB and lioi-se races, 
and used also for the exhibition of athletic aver* 
cises, mock-contcats, and conllicts of wild beusta. 
The Circeiisian Games were alleged by ti'wlitioii 
to have ovimnated in the time of Ronmluaj and 
Tarqninius Prisciie cclebi’ated n notable victory by 
games. The games eoJifclnnwl to be Izekl annually, 
and a permanent edifice was soon aftcru’nixls con¬ 
structed, _ This wail dLstingiiished, subsequent bo 
tho erection of the Planiiniaii and other large circi, 
as the Circus Maxinma. It imiBt have been altered 
and erilai'ffcd at various tiiiieH. Dionysius says it 
could hold 130,000 persons; Pliny, 260,000; and 
P. Victor, 385,000. Its extent also has been vari¬ 
ously estimated, In the tiiiio of Julius Cnesav it 
was three stoilia or 1875 feet long, and one 
stadium or 625 feet wide, while the depth of 
the buildings suiTounding the open ^lace was half 
a. stadium, or about 312 feet. The plan was 
oblong, rounded at one end and squRie at the 
other. Along the aides and at the curved end were 
oscentling ranges of stone seata for the spcctatoi-s. 
At the other end were the carccres or stalls in 
wliick the horses and chariots were kept, until, 
on a given skninl, tho gates were simultaneously 
; ftung open. In tho centre was the spina, a long 
and broad wall round w'hich the cliartoteers drove, 
terirtinating at both ends at the vieCoi or goals— 

I conical pillara which marked the turnings of the 
course. Julhie Cmsar made nn citriptis or canal 
I round the course to protect the spectators more 
; eHcctnally during the conflicts of wild beasts. 

The circus was especially adapted for chariot-races, 
an arnueemeiib of which the Romans were passion¬ 
ately fond The leiigtli of a race was seven circuits 
ronJid the sp/m, and bweufcy-livo races wore run in 
each day. The number oi cliariota w’aa usually 
four* The athletic exercises, such oa boxing and 
wrestling, sonicti lu es term mated fatally A regular 
battle was BOinetimes represented {PuffnaEg^nesiris 
c£ Fcdc<ttrisBy the formation or canals and the 
introduction of vessels, a ^aumachia^ or sea-fight, 
was occEisionally exliibited; but, under the em^re, 
this species of exhibition, os well as tlm Vciiaiio, 
was gi’adually transferred to tbo Amphiblieatre 
(q*v,). Aninialfi for the Venatio or him ting were 
procuvGtl from eveiy available part of the Ronmu 
empire, including Africa aiid Asm. The exhibition 
not Only afforded an opportunity for the displajr of 
private muiiiflcenee or ostentation, but attained 
the importance of a political engine, wlueli none 
who as))ivcd to popularity could alTord to overlook. 
The turbulent classes often demanded doles of 
bread and circus games [panem ct .circoiscs) from 
candidates. Vilian Pomjiey opened Iris new 
theatre he is said to have given public exlubitions 
in tliG. circus for fivo days, during which five 
hundred lionaand Wciifcy elephants were destroyed. 
The Greek hippodrome was ' very similav in it? 
anangeniouts to the Roman circus. 

In modem timoa the circus survives but as the 
.shadow of a name. It is about the snmo bjxo os 
the modem theatre, and is employed inincipally 
for the exhibition of feats of liorseniansliip and for 
acrobatic displays. Modern circuses arc of t^vo 
kinds—thosQ that hold performances in permanent 
biiildiiiga, of which there are only a comparatively 
small number in Britain and the United States, and 
those that *tent' or occupy temporary erections in 
spring and summer, Br?« return to buildings in 
winter. A civens managor on a tour muBbliave a 
plentiful supply of novel tica in the shape of groce/hl 
and daring riders, conjurova, and performing horsefi, 
A stud of liighly trained performing hoisw, often 
of great value, is an important feature in every 




26G CIRENCESTER 

>vell-a\)puiuted circiia Dullish and Aiiicrican 1 
G(iiiG,strJaTi 3 fife supcnor to tliOhe oj any other ] 
nationality, and tlioir sen’ices are eai'Crly sought ( 
for on the Continent, Avlierc the oi the per- 
fonwevs arc Antley (ci»v,) nns the inost < 

fwttonH of circus^inanagei-^. . The Pans 

liippodroino is celclnated. lint tlie circus in coii' 
nectlon with Hariiuni (o-v,) and Dailey ‘ Gtieatest j 
,Siio\v on Enrtir is prohahly the most important , 
ever organisGil, iiichiLling a wliole army of per¬ 
formers, ‘mid-air artists/ and male and reuiaie 

e'iues>tiiHTjs. 

' Cirencester, a town of aioucesterdiire, amid 
the Cotcswold Hills, on tlm Clmrii* a headstreani of 
I tiic Thames, and on the Thames and Severn Canal, 

I 14 miles SSE. of Clieltenliam, ami 18 hy rail jNW, 

! cf Nn-mcbn^ It has a very line req<cn<iicular 
cliiU'cli (restored IhGT), a public hall (18G31, some 
remains of an nhhcy(ill7}» and, 1 mile distant, 
an ameiiHaral college {184(5h a Tiulor eilidce (see 
A(i hi CULTURE). Near tliat+ is the hand'sinne scat 
of Earl liathu¥f,t There is a conf>ideTaWe trade 
in M'ool and agriciiUural nrodiicej and the town 
is a Inmtiug ceiitie. Till 18h7 it letimicd tnm 
members ; till 188d one. Cop. •( 1831) 6090; (I SSI) 
76,?S. Cirencester (inonoiuiced Cis^ictcy) was the 
Itoiiiaii Cori?ihon, at tlio junction of lire Roman 
roads; anil there is a good collection of lioniati 
antiiiiiitics laind in the neighhourlnioil. Cimtite 
held a couiidl here in 1020. Rupert stormed Ciron- 
center in 1642 ami 1Q43. Tiie early English chvom- 
clcr Richard (rp v.) of Cirencester Avas a native. 

Clrl’bosiSi the dninkai iVs liver, See Lm:n, 
AlCOflOI-JSM. 

Clrrip€dia (Clr., ‘cnrl-footed’), a degenerate 
&ub-class of Cnistucea, inclading the nimieroiis 
foriiis of Barnacles nnd Acorn-sliells (rp v,). Cnr/fo'- 
]t6fl(t Avas a form of the name once coniiiionly in 
use. 

Cirrus* ^5ec Clovds, 

CirrilS} Ciinnius, in Dotany, Tendril, 
CLi 3 iBiNU-rLANT.s. The term cirms, in iSoulogy, 
may ile.iignato any curled hi anient, ainl lias been 
applied to the ciiTionsly modified abdominal limhs 
of fcliQ Ciriipedia (q.v.). 

CirtiU the capital of ancient Niimidia, now 
ConHtantinc (tl-v,). 

CiSi a Eatinpreposition, meaning ‘ on this side' 
(ns opposed to Dyow nr ififr/tt ' hoyrmd’), AVliicIi is 
often prefixed to names of jivers and jjiountain-'# to j 
form adjectives; Cisahine, Ci^imdane, ‘on this 
Bide of tlio Alps,’ ‘«f tlie Bo.’ As most of thane 
words are of Uoinau origin, Rome Is usually the 
point of view; but in UUmnioiitano/tpv.) it is 
otlieiAvise, as also in Cisloithania, a division of the 
Austrian dominions—see Austria, Tol. I. p. aOfi. 

Cisallliljic Kcpublic* After tire battle of 
Lodi, ill Vay 1796, l^enernl Bonaparte proceeded to 
oigaubie two states—one on tlio south of the Po, 
the Cispadano Re\mbUc, and one on tlie north, the 
Traiir-padane. The.^e two were on Otii July 1797 
united into one under the title of tlio Cif^alpine 
IlepiihUc, wliifii orilmiced Loiiibaidy, ^lanLiia, 
Berg.riiio, Brescia, Crcnmiia, Verona, and Kovigo, 
the ihicby 0^ Modena, the pniiciijahties of Mas?a 
find Cavarrftt and tlio three legations of Bologna, 
Vervava, and the Romagna, The ropuhlic had a 
tenitmy of more than 10,000 .sq. am, and a pnjnila- 
tion 01 34 luinioTiK, Milan Avns the seat or the 
govcrriTiient or Dircctoiy. The army consisted of 
20,000 French troops, paid by tlie rojnihUe. The 
repulilic Avas dissolved for a time in 1799 by the 
victoTies of the IlufrSianH aiul Aiistrinii^^, but was 
testoved by Ccuaparte after the victory of ilai’engo, 
with j-omc iiiodifieatioijsof constitution nnd increase 
oi territorr. In 1802 it took the name of the 


CISTERCIANS 

Rfilian EeimWic, and clioso Itoaapailo fnv its 
ViesidBnt. A dciMitfttion from tlie republic lu 180u 
confeireil on the ISmiimor Kapoleon the title of 
Iving of Italy i aftuv Avhich it formed t]io langdom 
of Italy till 1814. Sgo Italy. 

I eissaiul>cloS, a genus of McntaYmaeem, of 
I Avhicli one species, C' Faycii'Uj Avas lormmly le- 
, gavded m the Buurce of the drug knmvu nfj I urcim 
I Fravn (q.v.), also called Butua Itoot. 

CissoUKGr.j ‘ivy-like/from the shape), a plane 
ciivvo coiisififcing of two iiifinite bmiiches symniot- 
rically placed Avibh re/eiciice to Uie^ diaincter of a 
circle, so that at one of its extroniibies tliov fonu a 
Cusp (q.v.), while tlio tangent to the circle at the 
other extremity U their common asymptote. It 
AA’fts inventetl by Diodes of Alexaudvia to solve the 
iiiohleiii of ftricliug two mean pinjfor^ionaJ.s; but 
Newtun Jirab allowed how to describe the curve hy 
contiiuions motion. Tlie area included between 
the two branches and the nsyuiiptotc is exactly 
equal to thrice the generating dvde. In later 
times the tenn 1ms been genemnsed to comprise 
higiior ciiiwcs described by tliesainc JaA'’, but Avlicic 
the geueiating curve is nob a circle. When the 
asymptote is vertical, the cireiikir cissoid seoins to 



grow toAvnids it as ivy does to a Avail, &c. DraAV 
any stiaiglit line All to tlio tangent. hJeasure 
AO - BC, and tlms 0 traces the curve. 

Clssiis* ^ee VrrACE,=E. 

Cfe-Sntlei State.s, a term fiifit ^ven to the 
8ikh ijrincipalitic.s winch arose aontJi of the butlej 
in the end of the iStli century, find iioav iudiidcs 
the British districts of Umbnlla (Ainhnla), Liidlu* 
ftua, Fivoxpuv, Hwfmv, and the native utates of 
Ffttialft, Jind, and Nabhn. 

Cist* See Coffin, Harkow, Buiual. 

CisfcrciiiilSi a nioimstic order founded by 
the Benedictine nbliot Ilohert of ChainpagUQ, p 
France, Avho, after repeated attenipAts—at lii'st in 
the forcui of MoJcsiiic—at a rcfoniiutioji of the 
Rccuhimed monastic life, established in 1008, in the 
forest of Citeaux (Cisterciuiii), a .small hamlet near 
Dijon, along with tAventy companions, nmonaateiy 
for the purpose of carrying out blic shictest obser¬ 
vance of tiiG nile of Sb Benedict. By coiiiuiand of 
the pope Rohei'tretuniedinlOOD to Molesnio, Avhero 
ho died in 1108; but his successor, Alberie (avIui died 
in 1109) succeeded in gaining the p<)j)cV favour and 
the coniirinaticjn of the order, and drew iii) tlio 
Imtiinta Monachonm Cisterdenshnn, which ropre- 
seiifccd the new foundation as the only bme Bene- 
dictiuiBitt. His successor, Stephen lliirdiug, ruled 
in the same fipiiib, and .i,till furtber stamped tlio 
order Avith its disfcinctive cbaracter of austerity, Yet 
f?iteaiix Avas near extinction when tlic famous St 
Bernard, together Anth thirty coiiipanions, joined 
the CiBtei'd.ms in 11^3. Tivo years aRenrai’^ls he 
became the first abbot of Clairvaiix, AvJiich tbonco- 
forwanl was the centre of the inllueucc he wielded 
througjioiib Europe. In 1U9 the Abbot Stephen 
isriued a ucav rule, the ‘ Charter of Charity/ for the 
ijjonkH of the order, Avhich Avas already fiuginentccl 
hy tAvo additional iiionastoricfl. It gained great 
I arcOKhiioiis in Spain lind Portugal, as Avell as in 
France, Avhere tlie Cistercians now also boro the 
nouiQ of Ilavuarduies. Eofove the end of the 12th 
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CGiit/ury tliQ oriler hail 800 al)bcya in (Uflcvenfc cduii- 
tries of E\iroi)e, and by the iniddlo of the 13th its 
ositabliahmcnls had reachccl the mimbei* of ISOO, 
But as riches inevGasedj the old ansfccrifcy and unity 
decayed j the Stiaiiisli abbots acceded, and e^^eii in 
Eraiice and Italy arose separate congregationb^ such 
os the Feuillaiis and the Trappists. The Cistor- 
ciana did litfclo for the progress of fclie sciences; but 
they rendered valuable service in tlic develop- 
111 cut of agiicultnro, and in the 12tb and 13th 
centunca they 'wore consistent proinotei’S of Uobliic 
architecbiu'o. 

The Cwtcveiaua ^Yevedistiugl\Ul\ed from the ordev 
of Clugny (q.v,) Ijy their severer rule and stricter 
poverty, avoiding everything iiko splendour in 
tlioir chnrclies, even gold and silvcj’ crosses; by 
being submissive to the jimsdiction of tlie bishops, 
ftfc le/isfc till aftoi' tlio deatli of St Bernard; by not 
meddling Avibh the euro of souls j by wearing a 
^N'hito rubo with a black scapulary ; and by tnoir 
iieeiiliar form of goveniineiit, which was introduced 
Ijy Innocent HI. in 1215 into all the monastic 
orders, In England tiioir earliest estahlislnnent 
was AVavorley Abbey (1128), near Eandiain, in 
Sunny. The luniiber of Cistercian abbeys in 
England in the reign of Henry VITL was 75, 
besides 23 Cistercian mmneiics. In Scotland there 
u'ere 11 abbeys and 7 n«7inerie«. Among tlie 
Englisli abbeys were Woburn, TintCni, Euriiess, 
PountainB, Kirkstall, and Bievaux; among fclic 
Scottish, Melrose, Duiulrenuan, Kinloss, Glen luce, 
Cnlross, Deer, Balnieriuo, and Sweetheart or New 
Abbey. The eiiief Erencli abbeys, ‘ the four eldest 
daughteiB of Citeaux/ as they wore called, were 
La Eort6, Pontigny, Clairvaux, and Movimond, the 
\mi of these l\a\dug iU«lf 700 dopendeut IjoueCices. 
Port Royal cles Champs w’oa the most celebrated 
of the Cififcerciftii ?umnei‘ies. Biclies and indolence 
brought this powerful order, as well os others, into 
decay. Even before the Refonnation many of 
their convents hatl ceased to exist. The Prench 
Revolution reduced the Cistercians to a few con¬ 
vents in Spain, Poland, Austria, and Saxony. TJie 
last remnant of the order in France was expelled in 
1880. At Mount St Bernard, near CoalnUe, 
Leicestemhire, they have a * mitred’ abbey built 
by Pugin the elder, 
See Mamiqnez, A?i‘ 
naics Cislercienscs (4 
vols. Lyons, 1642 )j 
T/ig Cistercian Saints 
of England (ed, by 
NcAvman, 1844 )i 
Sliavpe, The Avchi- 
icciurc of ihe^ Cisicr- 
cia ns (1874); Jaii an - 
ficliek, Ongincs (Jis- 
te>'cieHsiu))i (1877); 
also the articles 
Benedictines, Mo* 
NACIIISM. 

CIsteriN See 
WATEU'SUrPLY. 

Cistus (Gi'.b or 
RooK-liOSE, a^ genus 
of thalainilToral 
dicotyledons, which 
gives its name to the 
Ci^itneete, an order 
allied to CrucifcYOi 
and Capparldem, and 
containing about four 
genera and sixty 
species of shrubs and 
herbs, chie/ly Medi¬ 
terranean, Many 
minous; and frojii the 



Common Book-J'ose 
(Hclia nihenmn vidyare ). 

Species me more or less 


twigs of sonic .species of Cistus, natives of Boutlieni 
Europe and the Levant, particularly C, cretievs, C. 
cmrim^ niid V. l(i€lanifcrus^ the resinous substance 
colled Ladamm is obtained, which is used ns a 
stimulaiitj chiefly in plasters, but has becomo obso¬ 
lete in uiodoni medical practice. Many species of 
Cistus are much cultivated for the beauty of theii 
largo irild-roselike Jlmveii?, U'hieh are led, white, 
lilac, yellow, or fiecjuontly of two coJouns. Most of 
the larger kinds require in Britain some protection 
in winter. Tlie ooinmoii yollow Rock-roses of our 
dry hillsides arc species of Heliantlieimim, chiefly 
fl, vjd<yai'C, ^ilany pretty varieties of this aivil otliei 
species arc grown in gardens, especially on rock- 
work. Several kinds are Nortli Aniencan. 

the act of calJing a party into court 
to answer to au action, to give evidence, or to per¬ 
form soinc other judicial act. In England the term 
citation is applied particularly to process in the 
spiritual, probate, anil mntriiiionial courts. In 
Scotland, a citation is given in the Cotut of Session 
by an oJlicer of court, or by a Messenger-at-arms 
(q.v,), under authority cither of a suunnons passing 
the Signet (fpv.), or of a warrant by the court. 
AVlicre 110 messcnger-ab-arnis is resident in the dis¬ 
trict, it may be done by a sliei’in^ohicer. Citation 
is made either peiBonally, by delivery of a cony of 
tlio warrant to the party cited; or at the dweflmg- 
place, wdicn Uio party cannot be. found in jieraon. 
There must be one witness in every case, and in the 
case of poiiidingy two witnesses to tlie execution of 
tt warrant of citation. Parties I’esidcnfc out of Scot¬ 
land, and tutors and ouvatovs of iniiioiB, are cited 
edictally—i.c. by diiliYciy of the warrant at the 
olhcG or the Kcmier of "Edictal Citation at the 
General Regletev tIov\sc in Edinburgh. The eltlcev 
who executea the citation returns a ceitificate, 
called the Exemtion, of the manner in which it has 
been done. A iieiv fomi of citation was introduced 
by the Citation Amendment Act of 1882, by whicli 
nijy oflicer autjiojiscd under the oldei’ law, or any 
enrolled law-agent, may execute a warrant of cita¬ 
tion, by sending a re^i&tei’ed letter to tlie knomr 
residence or place of wiisiness of tlio person to bo 
cited, containing n copy of the fliiinmonB or other 
(lociimoiit to be served with the citation subjoined. 

Ill cinminal cases the party caiinot appear volun¬ 
tarily in court; he iruLsfe be cited, and caii plead 
any oinission in form, which cannot be obviated 
even by conaont- This fonii of citation is regulated 
by the Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1887. 
t^ider this act tlie sUerifl’-clerlc, fov cases in tbe 
»Sheritf Court, and the clerk of justiciary, for caaea 
in blie High Court, issue warrants in the form of 
a schedule appended to the act, Service of the 
indictment and citation on these warrants may be 
made by any maeer, ineBsenger-at-arjns, slierilF- 
oiiicor, or oiiicerof police at any place, IVlien the 
accused w in prisoiit it may be made by a goveinor, 
deputy-governor, or warder of the prison. 

0itlifero]i< See Attioa- 

i/ititara (Gr.), an anclont instniment closely 
resomhling the Guitar (q.v.). See also Zithee, 

CUlzcJi. See City. 

Citric Acid, is the acid to which 

lemon and lime juice owe their soiinicss, It also 
occiii's, in some cases along with tartaric acid, in 
oranges, cherries, currants, gooseberries, and other 
Iruits having a siibacid taste. For jnactical pur- 
it is always obtained from lemon, lime, or 
bergamot juice, which contain ii> in large quantity. 
The fii-fib named of tlieso contains from 20 to 40 
grains of citiic acid in eacli fluid ounce. 

Cifci'ic acid is prepared fi' 02 n tliea© iniccs by a 
veiy simple process. The juice having been heated 
to the boiling-point to clarify it from albumen, 
mucilage, &c., is mixed wibh chalk, CaCO^, whicli, 
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conibiniifi; ■vvitli tlic citric acid, falls to the hottooj Citron Hitfrfjcfi), ft 

as citrate of calchmi. Tlie supernatant liquid south of hurope and other warni ien'Pe^to « 

hoiuf; .drawn oli; snl,.h«ric add ^ udd«d to tt^ Cnon 


akoliol, but almost m^ioluble iu ether and cliloro- : 
form, A fiolutioii of it in Avator caniiot he kept 
owbtt^' to its tendency to ferment. Dissolved In 
jsvraii it keeps much fougerj and is used largely in 
the iiianufacturc of leiiionade ami other aerated 


the preparation of aymps, lemonade, &c.; but tiio 
paiij ciiiclly vnlned is fclio thick and tender nnd, 
Mdiich has a delicious odour and ilavouv, and la 
preserved or candied. From this also the fragrant 
Oil of Oibroii, or Oil of Cedrate, used by perfumers, 
is procured. In Germany the narno eedrate ift 


beverages, coiimumicatiim an acid, fruity taste, is procured. in Germany tno narno lemaxt. is 

When heated, the cry-^ttals luelfc, then decompose, 

and nj-e finally reduced to a combiihtiUo form of _ 

charcoal. In addition to its employment) as si 

llavoiirhig agent ib is largely used in the nianii- 

faetiires. CalIco-prlntern employ it for discharging J 

the niordanb from the cloth in paltern.*?, and it i^* ^ ^ 

ufjed in dyeing Mlk with safllou'er, &e. 

Citric ncid may also be prepared artidcially, but 
the process is too complex ercr to come into prac- 
tical nse. Chemically it U of great interest as 
exemplifying that as soon as the cTieinical constitu- 
tion is known thep^ ia a possibility of producing 
the substance artihclally. There is a popular idea 
that sonic day quinino, morphia, and other natural 
pimlncts Vrili bo formed by the random mixing 

togotlierof chemicals in the eliemist’s beaker, bub | 

the iiuifc step to wards this result must be the 

kuo^vledgc of tbeir coustitvition, to be followed by M 

a series of careful expcrlmonts. ^ \ 

Citric acid is apoweiful tribasicacul (seeAoiDS), ^ < 

and the solution ni xvatov veadily ilisaolves zinc and \ P 

iron. It forms a class of salts called Citrates, 
many of wliieli nro employed iu medicinc. 

The so-called o/d/iciflotesirt, a granular Gitiou (Cdritamedica): 

substance, wliicli efFervesecs on the admtioii of «, miit; 6, tmus-verBeacetton offmlt 

wator, and is very popular an a gentle apciiciit, is 

not really a citrate at uU, but counsts of a mixture exteuded to all klud.-i of citvou, and the uumo citron 


Gitiou (Cdrita medtea): 

«, fl’uJt; bf trniJ&verBG acetton of fnilt 


of tartaric and citric acids, bicarbonate of soda, and 
sugar, with perhaiis a trace of some magnesium 
salt to justify the name. The gvaimUitlng is elected 
by mixing the powdow and placing tlieiii in a pan 
heated by steam, wiien, in proportion to the citric 
acid present, the powders run togctlier into a pasty 
mass. This is forced through a coarse riddle, and 
the granules are dried by a gentle boat 

Citmte of Pvla^k^ K 5 ,L)uHp.;,H.p, ig prepared by 
neulmlisiiig citric acid ’ivitli Ijicarhoniite of xiota^ln 
It fonufl a white, granular, deliqtioseent po^Yder, 
wliicli acte as n cooling diaplioretic in cases of I 
fever. Dissolved iu lemon-juice ifc is of much value 
in rkaiuuatisin. It is given in dcsea of 20 to 30 gr, ' 
Citrate of Ammonia can only be obtained in 
soliitioji, fts when thid is evaporated decompo.sition 
takes place amt ummoma, escapes. It is employed, 
like the potasli salt, in febrile diseases. 

Viiraic of Iron and Citrata of Iron €ind Quinine 
are Init examples of a laijic muulier of compoiimls 
obtained in tne form of bi'<>wii or grcoijisli*brown 
scales winch arc largely used in medicine. In these 
tlic medicinal value lies not iu tlio citric acid, but 
in the iron or <]uiiune uitli which it is associated, 
although the acid has doubtless a subsidiaiy action, 
A peculiarity about these '.scale preparations,* as 
they aro called, is that the inky taste, ho character¬ 
istic of iron in the fonn of steel drops, is in great 
nicabiu c leiuovcd. Citric acid also forms a series 
of organic salts called citric ethen-s, of wJiich 
citrate of ethyl is an ex am pie. Lemon-juice, in 
which citric acid is the most active mgredieut, is cl 
most valuable niedicino in Bcun^y, and when it 
cannot be ^obtained the acid may be Ubed ns a. sub¬ 
stitute. Citric acid in solution tloen not-t however, 
appear to be nearly so effective as the juice it.^^elf. 


in iisufiily Laven to tlic lemon, iiic xruic or cue 
largest lands (var. macroear2K() .sometimes weiglis 
5 III. Ill the United States the uaiue citron k 
applied to different varieties of the melon, espo- 
ciolly one resembling the water-nielon, bub cdiule 
only when made into x>rcservGa or pickle.s. It is 
probable that tlio citron is meant iu some passage.^ 
of the Old Testament where the word apple is used 
in the ILnglisU version. 

€itvouwoodj or OiTirus-woop, the most costly 
funiituve-wood of Koman antiquity, is usually re¬ 
garded as derived from Biota {%'huja] ovientallny 
or poKsibly fi’om Callitris intaiirivalvis, allied coni- 
feroius trees, botli popularly known as Arbor Vitw 
(oriental and clfricati]. Clcevu is said to have paid 
an enorinoua sum for a table of this wood. 

OitrilSf a genus of Aumntinceic (q.v.), trees ainl 
slmihs of tvojiical, subtropical, and warm teuipev- 
ate Asia, but many of them now cultivated in all 
similar cliiiiate.s for their fruit. To it beloim the 
Oi'imge, Citron, Lemon, Lime, Bevganiot, Shmldock, 
Forbidden Fruit, &c. 

CUtii (U CastCllOf a toM'ji of Central Italy, on 
the Tiber, 25 miles NNW. of revugia. It has a 
castle, a catheilral, and scvoml palaces lich^ in 
works of «art. In tlie church of Santa Trinita is 
pvesevved Kaphuel’a first comniission, a guild- 
banner. Pop, 5133. 

Cittavec'cliia. See Malta. 

City (Fr. effd, Lat, cioitas). In the sense in 
\Yl\icU it WQS. fivat used in the Romania languages 
of modern Europe, the word CiVy, like it.'^ Latin 
original, wna probably equivalent to state (?ic5- 
jjiwUca] rather than to town oi*' borough {urbs^ 
miimcipiinn). Thia usage may bo contrasted with 
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that of the Greek term polisj avIucIi, originally 
tlunotiiig ineroly a town or collection of hoxiseholcla, 
came alter^varcfa to 1)0 frequently used as syiioiiy- 
iiious xvifch politeki, a state or free community. 
I’erlmps the nearest example in the incsent clay to 
the city ill the above sense is to be found in suc^i of 
the cantons of Switzerland a?3 consist chiefly of a 
tovyii and its surrotmdhiga, for oxaiiii>lo> Geneva. 
It is dilHcnlb to find 'any precise meaning attached 
to the u’orj city in medieval times. In liis glossary 
of medieval Latin term a Dncange definoa civita€ as 
iirbs cpmopaliSt that is, a town in which tJicro 
exists ail episcopal see; hut this res trie ted use of 
the word, iliougli commonly accepted, rests on no 
sufficient ground (see Cathedr^vl). It would 
scem_ in fact that from a vciy early period in 
Eimlisli_ history towns have been denominated 
oitliGi' civikiSt villas OYhurmntij and the inhabitants 
thereof cives, homines^ and huraenses, indiflerently. 
Thus in Domesday Book we And mention of tlic 
city ( civitas) of Norwich, of Exeter, and of Coventry, 
bub town pi D>9wicli, of Bedforrl, and of Shrews¬ 
bury i while Gloiice.ster and Leicester are styled 
botii pity and borough (bnr^im). 

In its modern sense the term city* os used in the 
Dnited Kingdom, is generally amilied to all towns 
which arc incorporated, and 'winch either are or 
have Ijeeii sees of bislmps. See Bopoi/fih. 

In the United States, a city is an liicornoraied 
tmvn, invested with the higliesb municipal privi¬ 
leges and duties. In some slates, 10,000 iuliah- 
ibants are requisite to the formation of a city 
government, 'while in the new.states a less number 
IS ref|uived. A city has power to legislate upon 
local inattors pertaining to it in accordance with 
the provigioua of its charter, granted by the 
fioveroign power of the people through the legis- 
Jflbiire of a slate. In several of the ■^Yestern States 
cities are organised under a general law, all having 
over 16,000 inliabibants being designated cities of 
the first does 5 under 16,000 and over 2000 , cities of 
the second classy and all tillages with less than 
2000 , cities of tJie fchir<l class, 

In the cose of to'wns which have grown greatly 
beyond their original diinoiisions it is not miugiial 
to give the iiaiiie of city to the space wliioh they 
originally occupied—thus, we apeak of the City of 
London, in contradistinction to the metropolis, 
hi Cii6 of Paris, and similarly of other places. 

A cef/wn (Fr. ciiotjcny Lfib. civis) is defined by 
Arisbolle to be ojie to ■whom belongs the right of 
taking part both in the deliberative, or legislative, 
and in the judicial proceedings of the community 
of xYhioh IiG is a member {FoliticSy in. 1). A 
citizen, tliorcforc, can exist only in a free state. 
Betivecii a citizen and a subject there is this dia-* 
tijjction, that whilst tJio latter merely is governed, 
the former also governs; and tima, though every 
citizen is a subject, jiiany subjects are not citizens. 
At first the rights of citizenship in Athena and 
other Greek coiuiminitios were readily attained by 
those who were not born to tliem; but at a later 
period, 'when the organisation of Greek civic life 
had reached n hi^li degree of perfection, admission 
to the roll of citizens was procured xvibli great 
difficulty. In Ronie, under the early law, there 
were perfect and less perfect citizens; that which 
peculiarly distinguislied the higher class avos the 
right to vote ill a tribe, and the capacity of 
enjoy inf' nmmstracy. All the private rights of 
citizeiislup [tlio Jus conmihii and jus commemi) 
belonged to the citizens of the lo’wer class. Under 
these bAVo classes, again, there Avere two others, 
ori^jinally aliens—the Latini and the Peregrini. 

Konian citizenship was acquired most commonly 
by birtJi, but foi' this it avos requisite that both 
fatliei* and mofciier should bo citizens. If a citizen 
married a Latina or a Peregrinaj even believing 


her ^ he a citizen, Ihe childvcn begotten of the 
marriage folloAvcd tlie status of the mother. In 
tlie enriior days of tlie republic, citizenship could 
be conferred on a atranger only by means of a 
he. by a vote of the people ftsseiiihled eitlior in one 
or other of the CoiniHa. "Wlien the iiii^ierlal iioAver 
AVtis establialicd, liowever, tlio public rights Avliicli 
forined the chief chnracteristlc of the full Koruan 
citizenship became little more tbnn empty names j 
and the only Vfdue Avliicb tJience/ortli atlaehed to 
it consisted in tlic private rights Avhicli it confoircd. 
St Paul was ‘free-born’—i.e, bom a citizen. Sncli 
as it Avos, the constitution of Caracalla extended 
it to the free inhabitants of the whole Roman 
cinjjiire, and mulev Justinian the only divisions of 
subjects henceforth avos into citizens and slaves. 

^ 111 France, during tho IleA^ohition, the Avord 
citizen Avas adopted by the republicans as tins moat 
appropriate term to express the grand principle of 
liberUy ^galiU^ ci fmtcrniic. It took the place 
of Mensieitr. Every Frenclmian became Citoyen in 
relation to other Fronchmen, tho highest in oilicial 
station being so acldressed by the loAA’eat. The 
usage gradually died out after tJie nasumption of 
imperial power by Napoleon, Jn its modern use, 
the term citizen is applied in Britain and eJsewliere 
eithev spccificnlly to a dweller in a toAvn, or to 
any one avIio k cither borii in tlie countiy or lias 
Ijccojuo Icgall}' naturalised in it. 

In the United States, the Avoids ‘ citizens ‘ ami 
‘people’ are Bynonynious terms. From the point of 
view of American comtitiitional law, a citizGii being 
a inemher of the political coinnumity to Aviiich he 
belongs, every person honi in the United States ami 
Biibject to ita jurisdiction falls within the delUulion. 
An alien may become a citizen by boing natural' 
ised under tho Acta of Congress. Again, a citizen 
of the United States residing in any state of the 
union is a citizen of that state. There beiii^ a 
govornnient in each of the several states, as well aa 
a government of tho United States, a person may 
be at the stme time a citizen of both, but his rlglite 
as a citizen under one of tliese governments djJToj' 
from thoao under the othci*, llius, although tliQ 
govemuicmb of the United States is fiuiiicino and 
paramount to the states, it cannot seenra to the 
citizen rights or privileges Aidrich are nob placed 
under its iurlsdietiori by the constRiirion. On the 
other haiKl, a person may Lb a citizen of tlie United 
States and not be a citizen of any particular state, 
having his residence in one of tlic territories, or 
not having a fixed rcaidcnce in any state. 

Citizens of each state arc entitled to all privileges 
and inunuiiities of citizens in the several states, 
and citizens of all cither states have the right to go 
into any state and carry on business, to hold pro¬ 
perty and bo protected like the citizens of that 
state in their rights. It may further bo ob3en’'e(l 
that under tho existing constitiilional Iuaa', children 
born of Cliinesc parents are citizens of the United 
States, but Chiuese aliens are incapable of hecoiniug 
citizen.?. iSoe rjox, Alien, J3oji oriGii; 

and FuBtel de Conlhuges, Ln antique (1864)^ 
City of Kcfugc. By tlie JeAvieJi law 'vvith 
regard to unintentional manslaughter, indicated 
In Kxotl. XXL. 13, ami fully set forth la Nuni. 
XXXV,, Dent, xlx., and Josh, xx., tiie parts of 
Palestluo to thoAvest and east of the Jordan Avere 
cacli divided' into blireo districts, and in each 
district AA'as a city in Avliich the manslaycr should 
at once Avibh all sp^ecl seek refuge. If tho eld era 
of the city of refuge recognised tlie maiiBlayor’B 
claim to tho right of asylum, he avus provision¬ 
ally Beciire from the poel or avenger. He Avne 
then' set before tho coimmnilty (represented by 
its oldera) in tho midst cf aa’IijcIi tho deed AVna 
doiiCj tliat they might decide judicially Avhetker 
the right of asylum should be further dxtonclod 
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to liiiii. Iti that event he fireo to iretwvn 
and fioinum in tlie city of Tofngo;^ anil after* 
^vards, if thegoel found lijiii outside it, lie had a 
rifjht (though not the to kill him* JNot till 
tlie death of the M’ns he at liherby to 

rctnvn homCi See Blooo ( Aykxger of} ; and for 
tlie ilhagc in other countries, see »Saxctuaiiy. 
Ciudad nolirar* ^eo A::sgostuea, 

Ciudftdcla* a Roaporb town (formerly capital) 
of tim inland or Minorca, on the west coast, with 
a cathedval, ruined fortifitiations, and e>:-poi'fcs of 
cattle, wool, cheese, and buildings tone. Pop. 
(187^)7777. 

Ciudad Real' (‘leyat city;' Cindatl being 
iah civifas), a to^Yll of Spain, capital of the pro¬ 
vince of the same iiaiue—area, 6012 sq. m, • pop. 
(1885) 280,612—situated on a plain between tho 
rivei-s Gnadiana and Jabalou, 105 luileR ,S. of 
Madrid by rail. It is a poor, dull place, but 1ms a 
line Gothic church, and remains oi the old town- 
walls, >vitli one handsome gateway. There are 
nianufaetuves to a small extent of coarse W’oolleng, 
linen^ and table-cloths, and a trade in the ngricul- 
tuml produce of the district. Pop. (1877) 13,689 ; 
( 1880 ) 13 , 366 . 

^€indad RodrPgO ('Rodericks Towm’), a for¬ 
tified town of Spain, 17 miles from the Poitngnese 
frontier, and 50 SW. of Salamanca by rail, on a 
steep hill above the river Agueda, winch is here 
croBsied by a fiae bridge. It is a. poor, dirty town, 
with a GotJiic catlieclval. It was taken hy the 
EngUsh (1706) and Fveueb (1707) in the \VaT 
of the Spani.sh Succe^ion, but is chiefly of in¬ 
terest for Its sieges during the Peninstilar war. In 
the spring of 1810 tho french under Massena in¬ 
vested the town, and after a gallant defence by the 
Spaniards, it was forced to KurrendcT on the 10th 
July. Meanwhile Wellington was gaiiriug time to 
RtvGugthen Ills lines at Tones Vedras; and in 
Janiiaiy 1812 he pounced down on Ciudad Rodrigo, 
nrul niter a siego of eleven days, took the place oy 
apsanlt. For this brilliant achievement Uo was 
created m English cari, and, hy tho Simnish 
Cortes, Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. Pop. (3850. 

^Ivct ( Vivemt\ agemiH. of cat-like carnivore.^, 
Bfiftidea Bcveral species ii{ Viveria propel*, there are 
sundry other closely related forms, such as the 
Geiiottes, which some regard a» ftcparate genera. 















incol) glands near the anus. Such glands are com¬ 
mon enough : it is only their penetrating fragrance 
which is peculiar. The dvefc perfume^ or commevcQ 
is obtained from V. civcltUy rhe African civ’^efc or 
civet cat; from F. ifihelta, the Indian civet of 
Bengal, China, ami the Malayan region j from K 
{(Oiffcdungcij sinular in distributiori to the last; and 
from Vivormida maincccnsi\ the Rasso of India, 
China, Java, and Sumatra. Civets are often kept 
in confinement for the sake of the peifuuie, which 
is removed from tJio glands about twice a week 
by means of n sniau spatula, and is obtained 
most abundantly from the male, especially after 
lie lias been imtated. A drum is a large quantity 
to obtain at a time. Abyssinia is one of tho 
orijieiiTal scats of tlie trade, and Java anotJicv. 
The perfume is most used in the Fast. 

€ivil BfluiUg'C Acts passed in several of tlio 
United >States, giving to husbands, wives, chihlroii, 

, parents, guardians, employers, and others who | 
nave sii-stained injury in iierson or proiierfcy or 
I menus of support, by any intoxicatocl person in I 
I coii.seqiience of sucli intoxication, fclic right of 
action agaiu'Jb the person who sold ox gave away 
the fiqwoi' ivirich caused such intoxkationy have 
beeii^ held to be constitutional. In some cases 
the right of action lia-s been extended to tho owner 
of tlic premxse.s whero such intoxicating liquor has 
been obtainctl. 

€ivil Bcatli. See Death (Civil). 

Civil Eiigiiicei% See Engineer. 

I .civniiiii is either a person whoso pursuits are 
civii-^ic. neither miiitnry nor naval; or one who 
is skilled in the civil law—a student, professoi', or 
doctor of the Roman, civil law. 

Civilisation* See Aktuuopolooy, Arcile- 

OLOGY, Art, GOVER^lMEiqT. 

civil Caw* See Law, 

I . Ci vil list, Down to the period of the Reatoi a- 
I tmuin 1600,notwithstanding an attempt atnego- 
I tiafcion between James I. and tJio parliament for 
the corn mutation of the hereditary revenues of the 
cpwn, the whole expenses of the government of 
England, civil and military, were included in ono 
list, or rather they wove defrayed out of what was 
called the royal revenue, This rcvcmie, wlricli 
arose partly from cvowu-latidfl, partly fvoiu the 
hereditary excise and other hereditary lovenues, 
and partly from tho ordinary excise, was for a long 
period after the Conquest really at tlio disposal of 
tlie crown. Even alter tho supplies were iu’ovlded 
hy parliament, the specific mode of their expend!- 
tnre continued to be free from parliamentary con¬ 
trol. But at tli 0 Restoration a distinctiou was 
made (by statute 12Charles II.) between the extrn- 
ovduuuy expenses occasionctl by ^YaY, and tlie 
orawftiy cost n£ the civil establishments of tlio 
countiy. For the latter tho needful funds u'cre 
provided, partly from such crowiidands as were 
still unnhenated, and partly from taxes wJjich 
parliainent voted for the purpose at tiic commence¬ 
ment of each reign, Tlic.se wero called fclie lieredi- 
* *7/.?^ civil list iGvciuiog, the amount of wiuch was I 


The Ion", thin body, the pointed bend, tho short 
Jeg.% ami small hairy feet arc exferiial chaincteris- 
The larger specie-^, sucli as the two iirsfc 
uaine^l beltnv, arc rather larger tlian a fox hut 
the Viveniciila, the Genottes, &c. are often de- 
tidedly 9umllei\ They are ucti^■e and hmee car- 
nivores. Tho civets aro host known in connection 
with tho strong perfume obtained from Lwo (per- 


siibsidy of customs was granted to the king for life. 
Jlic hraiiclies of expoiuliture included under tliig 
head were the follawing: (1) The royal bouseiioM; 
(i) the privy pui^e; (3) fcho royal palaces; (4) tho 
I sakmes of the ehautefior, judges, great olRccrs of 
state, and amhossadoi's j (6) the incomes given to 
' tho other memhers of the royal family; (0) the 
secrefc-flcrvice money, pensions, and other hTegulav 
claims. The support of tlie army and navy ^vas. 
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hd^vever, mwicktl fov by mi aniiiiftl vote of tlic 
House of Coiinnons, and tlic interest of the national 
debt was iiov^oi' cliarged against the civil list. Dur¬ 
ing Queen Anne’s reign matters remained nearly 
on blicir formov footing; the civil list roinaming at 
£700,000, provided for out of the cMciflo on liciuora, 
the new subsidy of ertstoms of 1608, and fcbe land 
re venues of the crown. This was also the anioiint 
dnring the reign of George L, hut on the accession 
of George II. ib was raised to £800,000; nnda^aiii 
in the fifty-fifth year of tho reign of Geoi^o IIL it 
liad to he further raised to £1,030,000. George 
III. surrendered some portions of fclio hereditary 
revenue of the crown which had been retained by 
his prcclecessovs, and the aiiniiitios to inembors of 
tlio royal family wero now paid out of tho Con¬ 
solidated Fund (n-v.) to the ninount of £260,000. 
When George iV. succeeded to the throne, 
£255,000 of expenditure was transferred to other 
funds, and tho civil list was fixed at £850,000 
per annuiu. Tlie crown enjornl, in addition, the 
neredibary revenue of Scotland, ainouuting to 
about £110,000, and a eopavate civil list was Kept 
lip for Ireland of £207,000. Against these largo 
sums, however, u^ore still placed many charges 
\vliich belonged to the nation rather than tlic 
crown; ftud lE was not till tho 15tli November 1830 
that Sir Henry Parnell, afterwards Lord Congleton, 
carried a motion for tlic appointment of a select 
committee for the purpose or separating tho prm)Br 
expenses of the crown from all otiicv charjjos. The 
result of this measure was the act, 1 Will, IV. c, 
25, for the rogulabion of the civil list. The sum of 
£610,000 was in 1831 granted to his inaicsty, and 
exclusively devoted bo the privy purse, the salaviea 
and expenses of tho royal household, secret-service 
money* and peuslona, The separate list for Ireland 
wns discDntljnied, and tlio Scotch Jiereilifcary 
revenues and other items were directed to be paid 
into the Exchequer, The change was rather a re- 
diabribiition, which enabled the country to look 
more closely into its oxpeiidifcure, than a real 
reduction of tho civil list. 

On the accession of Queen Vicfcoiia, the civil 
list, whicli had long been of tlie nature of a 
permanent compact between the nionarcli and 
the parliament, and as such beyond the control 
of pavlinmenb during the life of the sovereign, 
was settled by 1 and 2 Viet. chap. 2. The Queen 
snrremlercd the hereditary revenues of tho crown 
for life, in consideration of a yearly sum of 
£385,000, charged against the Conaoliclated Fund, 
to be devoted Rolcly to the support of Her Majesty’s 
household, and the honour and dignifc}’ of tho crown. 
The application of bins sum was intrusted to tho 
Loj'ds of the Treasury, wlio were divecled to pay 
yearly (1) to the Queen's privy purse, £66,000; 
(2) sai&vies ami expanses of the wyal hmtse}t<i}(\ 
£231,200; (3) vctiriiig allowances and pensions to 
officers, &c. of the liousehold, £4d,2-10; (4) for royal 
bounties, alms, and .special services, £36,300; (6) 
general e.vpendibiu'o of tlio court, £13,200. Tliis 
sum of £385,000 does nob include the annuities of 
£‘10,000 per annum to the Prince, niul £10,000 per 
annum to the Princess of Wales, nor the other 
grants made by special acts of pailiaiueut to niciii- 
hers of tlie royal Inniily. It is provided that if tho 
civil list cliarges in any one year shall exceed the 
total sum of £400,000, an account of tho particulars 
of excess sfiall be loid before parliament in thirty 
days, Bcside-s bho above sum, Her Majesty was 
accorded tlio right of granting nevv pensions, to 
the amount of £1200 every year, ‘to peraonswlio 
have just claims on tfie royal bonoficenco, or who, 
hy their personal services to the crown, by the 
performance of duties to the public, or by their 
useful discoveries in science, and attainments in 
literature and the CU'ts, have merited the gracious 
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considevabiofi of their sovereign and the gratitude 
of their country,' Tliaso ]>eiisioiia amount to 
nlKitifc £25,000 per /innii»r, so that tl?c gross sum 
allotted to tho civil list every year is now about 
£410,000. 

€ivil Service. Under tins head are clnssed 
all officers of the crown who do not belong to the 
iinlitaiy or n aval services and are engaged in the 
administration of the civil afiaira of the state, bucIi 
as the collection of the lovenuc, the administration 
of law and justice, the pcrformaiico of the executive 
duties of tUG government, mid the representation 
of the country abroad. Onginally the civil service 
was a body small in mmiber and personal to the 
sovereign, tmt with the growth of popular control 
over state aflalra, the nuiiiher of pereoiis employed 
under govenuuent has vastly increased, anef thero 
have been many new departments called into 
existencG to cany out fresh laws. For iusfctmce, 
the Education Department was established to ad¬ 
minister the grants made by parliament in aid of 
public education, the Poor-law Cominhsion for the 
administration of the Poor-laws, and the Board 
of Trade fov the purpose of oanyiiig out new laws 
relating to .sliippinj^ and railways, Po-sts in Lho 
civil service were originally in the ^ift of the niiii- 
istci’s of the crown j and no qualifying test was 
applied, though iu some departments teats of 
competency w’ero applied liy the anthoiities^ at 
their sole discretion to camlidates for clerkahitis. 
Amongst these dopartmcnta were the Admiralty, 
the Audit OIRee, the Customs, the Excise, the 
General Register Office, the National Debt Office, 
the Onlnnnce Olfice, the Pay-olfice, the Post- 
olficc (London), the Stationery Office, tbo Tren- 
BUiy, and the Wav Oflice. Bub uq examiimtion 
wlmfceveT took place on apnoiutinent to some of 

the ni03fc important oifici?3 of such im the 

Homo OJHee, tiio Foreign Office, tlie Colomal 
Ofiice, the Board of Trade, tho Office of 'Works, or 
the Office of Woods. The itiade(tiiaoy of these 
aiTaugemeiits having been forcibly pointed out in 
1863 in a report by Sir Stafford Norblicoto and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, an ortler in council whicli was 
issued in 1855 directed that tests of fitness should be 
insisted upon as regaids all junior sitiiatiojiff in all 
departments of the civil sorsdeo, and tliafc such 
teats filiould be applied by a aepavate and iiule- 
peiideub hoard created for the express pui*posc. 

A Board of Commissionors ivas appointee!, and 
entered at once upon its duties. Some time, ho^v- 
ever, was required to bring undar the nc^\' s^yateni 
all the fiituatione and einploymenta which it was 
intcfl<le<l to affect. Not tiie lea^t important of the 
teats wero diiectcd to tho proof of a candidate’s 
fitness in respect of age, liealtlii and character, 
The Superannuation Act, 1869, made the grant 
of certrncafes hy the CbrnmcissionerH fin essential 
condition, in ordinary coses, to the receipt 
of a pension. In the earlier years of the Com¬ 
mission ita proceedings were alinoafc exclusivdy 
coucerned with tho oxniiiiiiation of cfmdidates 
nominated singly to Binglo posts, the only ques¬ 
tion to bo decided being wnethor tho candidate 
reached or did not reacli a minimum standard of 
competency. There was no nile providing for 
competition either open or limited, On the other 
lianil, there was nothing to preclude competition 
if those who had the power of appointment to any 
Bifcuation bIiouIcI choose to nominate several camii- 
clates for one vacancy, or to invito applications 
from Hie public at large. The average ratio of 
nominees to placoa was about tiiree to one, But, 
as many of the nominees failed to rcacli tho 
minimum staiidaid, the proportion of competent or 
effectivo candidates was lo'wer, sometimes not more 
tliiiii ono to' one, a result of course inconsi stout 
with the idea of competition, To remedy tliis defect 
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it was arranged in 1861, on the recoiiinientlatioii of 
a select comiiiittee of the House of Comniona, 
that persona noniinated to clerhsliips i?i the gift 
of the Treasury alioiihl first he subjected to a 
test exatuiuatiou of an Gleiiientavy cUavacterj 
aiul that those who passed this test should after¬ 
wards compete in the proportion of three can- 
didates to a vacancy. In 1870 the plan waa 
superseded, as far as regards these clerkships, hy 
open coiJipetition, Limited competitions liavej 
however, con tinned for various situations in respect 
of which the heads of departments retain the right 
of nommaticuu It was not until some years after 
tlifi proriuilgation of tlio order of 21.st May 1855 
tJiat tlie experiment of entirely open eoini>etitioii 
was tried. The first absolutely open competition 
occurred in 1859, when, at the instance of the then 
Secretary of State fur India (Lord Derby), 339 
candidates, having oilered themselves in anWer to 
jmblic advertisement, wore examined for eight 
writoYships in tUelftdia 0(Uce. The advantages of 
open conipefcitian w’ore formally recognised hy a 
resolution of the House of Commons on 24tli fibril 
1850, ns >vell as by a sclecD committee of tiiat 
House which sat in 18G0, 

Tho gejieml application of the principle of open 
competition to the homo civil service dates from 
the order in coiiucU of 4th June 1870, which laid 
it down as to certain specified departments com¬ 
prising the bulk of tlie service tliat open compe¬ 
tition for clerkships and ftimilar situations, instead 
of heiii") as liefove, permissible nt the dLscretion 
of the Iieacls of departments, bIiouUI thenceforth 
ho tho rule, unless expresaly excluded. From 
that date to tbo present time the held of open 
competition has been continually ex tend mg, and 
it now includcft several departmenta which, though 
not neceasadly subject to the rule, have thought 
fit voluntarily to accept it. From May 1835 to 
Juno 1S7D the niiinber of conipctitnrs was 1594 
for 37 appointment; and from June 1870 to 
December 1885 there were 103,400 competitors for 
14,717 appointments. Persons seeking appoint¬ 
ments in tho cLvU service rvJiicli are open to com¬ 
petition must pa?js oUheY (1) a special examination 
arranged to smt the class of appointment; (2) the 
Class I cxaniination, which is generally known as 
the Higher IJiviHion; or (3) tlie Lower Division 
examination. From 1870 to 1876 appointments to 
the clerical staff were, except in n. few special 
cases, divided fuj regardn examination into Class 1 
and Clnss 2, tlie former of wdiicli still coiifciniio.s. 
The Utter was, however, fini>etaeiled after the 
report of a Uoyal CouiniisMon over wliicli Sir Lyon 
Playfair presided, hy the exmniiintioii for tlie Lower 
Division of the service which was constituted hv 
order in council of 12tli February 1876. Tim 
order luovided that no department throughout 
Her Majesty's civil service slmll he perm alien tly 
increased or regulated afresh witlioiit lu'oviding for 
the introduction of a sy?jtem whcveliy such of its 
duties as are of a siiitahlc character shall be per- 
fanned by memlieiii of tlie Lower Divnion. The 
intention of this was to ieduce tlio cost of tlie 
clerical staff in the rnrious denar tin cuts. After tlie 
^yrttem Jmd been in force a lew years it gave rise 
to much agitation among the clerks, and eventu¬ 
ally altoyal Cominir^aioii was appointed in 1886 to 
iiupiivQ into the ^Yhole admimstTatiou of the ser¬ 
vice. Ill Sqitcmher 1888 the Coiitiiii.s.Mioii presented 
its report oil the working of the Playfair sclieme, 
and on the .scales and regulations binder which 
pensions are gi'aiited. It iccomiiicnded that the 
SjEV vice should be divided into 'First Division* and 
'*Soconcl Divkiou’ to take the place of the Hpp^i' 
and Lo^ver Division.^ of the Playfair sy.stcin; the 
balayica oC the ‘ Firat Division ’ to begin at £200 and 
to liijc to £1000 u year, and those of the ‘Second 


Division * to begin at £70 and to rise to £350 a year, 
The entire civil service was to ho placed on these 
scales so as to secure unifoi'inity and to facilitate 
traiLifera from one department to another. Tlie 
Goiiimisaionera recommended a revision ^ of the 
pension system with n view" of conipolling civil 
servants to make some contribution towards their 
pensions, and they suggested a deduction oi 5 per 
cent, from aalaiies for this purpose. These reconi- 
nieiulations of the Commifision can, however, only 
take efiect when the law is altered and fresh orders 
in council are issued. 

At the cenaua of 1881 there were 60,245 persons 
employed in tlie civil service, of whom 25,508 wore 
oiHcers and clerks, 21,180 ofUcc-kcepors, messen¬ 
gers, porters, and letter-emiers, and 3407 prison 
ollicoL's. Of tliese 50,245 persons, 45,892 were 
males and 4353 were females. Aimoin tin guts in 
the civil service ns a rule are holcT for life, and 
confer tho right to a pension. Tho pen.sioii system 
was instituted bv the tSwpcvannucLtioE Act, 1859, 
which 2 ^rovidc/i tliat the mipemmmntipn allpwance 
to ho granted to persons M*ho shall have seryecl 
ill an cstaldished capacity in tho permanent civil 
service of the .state, whether tlioir immineration 
he computed hy day pay, weekly -wages, or anmjal 
salary, and forbvhom provision slmll not otherwise 
hnre'beou made by act of parliament, or who may 
not be speciallv excepted hy the avithorvty of 
parliament, shall he n5i lollowa j To any person wdio 
slmll have sewed ten years and upwavuB and under 
eleven, an annual alloVance of ten-sixtieths of the 
annual salary and emoliimontB of his office; for 
eleven yeai-s and iimler twelve yeare, an animal 
allowance of el even'Sixtieths of sncli salary and 
emoluments} and, in like manner, a further ad¬ 
dition to the annual allo-wance of one-sixtietli in 
respect of eacli additional year of aucli service until 
the completion of a period of servico of forty j’-cars, 
when the annual allowance of forty-.gis tie Eli.s in ay 
he granted, and no addition shall be made in 
respect of any aevvicQ beyond forty yearn* Special 
allowances are made in cases of the abolition of 
olfice, and these are entirely in tJie discretion of 
the Commisaioner.'a of tho Treasury. 3y tho Ton- 
siona Commutation Act, 1871, pensions may be 
commuted by persons entitled to them according to 
a scale which has been fixed by governiuent, 

In the jmblic accounts of Great Dritain the Civil 
Service Estimates fall under the heads oft (1) 
Public "Works and lhiilding.s; (2) S[tlaric.s and 
Expenses of Civil Departments} (3) Law and 
Justice; (4) Education, Science and Art; (C) 
F'orcign and Colonial yewicesj (6) Non-electivo 
and Charitable Services; [7) Miscellancoug. For 
the jmblic account.*?, see Great Britain ; and for 
the Indian Civil Service, seo India. 

Civil Service of the United States.—I n 
January 1883 Congieps passed a Jaw to prevent the 
abuse of the appointing power of the ofiiceis of 
goYomTuent. The Prehidenb was authoriHed to 
appoint, with the advice and consent of tlie Senate, 
three Civil Service Commissioners, who.se duty is 
to aid the Picsidcnt in preparing suitable rules 
which shall jirovidc for open comijetitive exaiuina- 
tiom fur testing the fitnesft of applicants for the 
public service, such examinations to he practical in 
their ehameter, and so far a.s he relating to 
those 111 alters wliicii will fairly test the relative 
capacity and fitncf^s of the persons examined to 
di.‘<c]large the duties of the service. All the oJfices, 
places, and cniploynioiits arranged in classes or 
gi'adc.s arc to he filled hy .selections according to 
griulc from among those graded highest as the 
results of such competitive examinatioiiB, Tlie 
appointments to tho public service in the clepavfc- 
iiients at AYashington are tO' be proportioned upon 
tliG basis of population to tlie several states and 
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territoriej^ and blie Districfc of Gohimbia. The law 
provides a royiod of probation before any absolute 
appoinfciuonx is mado, and exempts all pereons in 
the public service from all obligation to contribute 
to any political fund or to render any political 
service. It forbids any i|cr.soii in fcho public service 
using lii.s oiVicml aubliovity to coerce the poUfcical 
action of any other person or body. Non-competi^ 
tive examinations m all proper cases are provided 
for after notice given of a vacancy, the appointing 
power to give notice in writing to the Civil Service 
Commission of the uoraona selected for appointment 
among tlioao who have been examined. Power is 
given tins Commission to inal^o regulations for, and 
to have control of, such examinations, subject to 
tlie rules innyle by fcjjo Piesideiit. Tjie Civil 
Horvice Coniinksion is rerjuived to report annually 
to tho President, for fcmnsnmsion to Congress, 
own action, the mlea and regulations, and the 
exceptions tlieveto in force, the piacbical objects 
thereof, and any simgestions for the more efTcctiial 
nccomplislmienb of tlie mirposea of the law. Pro¬ 
vision is made for liolding exaitiinationa at con¬ 
venient places twice each year in every state and 
territory of tlio United tstates. 

The Commission pniiislies by fine and inmrlson- 
nient nil in tlie public service who wilfully defeat, 
obstruct, or decoivo any pemon in respect^^to liis or 
her right of examiiiatioh, or who slinll corruptly and 
falsely mark, grade, estimate, or report ujioii the 
preper abaiuUiig of any person examined, or aid in 
So doing, or who shall funiisli to anypereoii any 
special or flccreb iiifomiation for the purpose of 
either impYOvin^ ot injuring the pvespeets of any 
person bo examined being appointed, employctl, or 
iromoted. It was provided tlint after six months 
rom tlie jinasiii^ or the act, no olliccr or clerk wns 
to be appointed until after passing examination, 
unless specially exempted by the act; and no 
liereoii in the habit of using intoxicating beverages 
to excess is to bo appointed to or retained in any 
oirice, appoinbinonb, or, employment to which the 
act applies. Tins and subsequent' loglslatioii has 
wrought a wonderful change for the better, lessened 
the number of incompetent polLtioians ivho thrive 
upon the ' spoils sy.sfcem' applying for office, and 
aeeures a far better class of jniblic servants in all 
departmente of the government. 

Civita' €nstollaim» a tow n of Central Italy, 
25 miles N. of Home by the old Flaniiiiian Hoad, 
on a plateau of volcanic tufa above tlie Troja. It 
1ms a Imndsoino cathedral (1210), and a citadel 
bnilt under Aloxaiidei VI., noir a state-prison. 
Pop, 4251. In the neighbonrhood are remains of 
tbe Etvu.« 3 can Falcrii, 

CiYlta' Vcccliia, a» Italian fortified port, 50 
miles NAY. of Home by rail, on the Alcditermiiean. 
The harbour ia both a commercial and naval one, 
nud >vas originally constructed by the Emperor 
Tmiau; the town indeed owed its origin entiioly 
to tiic port of this eiupoi’or, and hence came to lie 
known as Portiis Trajani. Poj5. (1881) 11,980. 
The harbour is formed lo' two moles and a break- 
ivater, on wI deli latter is n Imlitboiiso. Tho place, 
which became a free port under Pope IiinoceiibXII, 
in 1096, is regularly visited bv steum packots from 
AlarsoillcH, Genoa, Logljorn, Naples, Messinn, and 
Ivlalta. lb RulWed at the hands of Gobhe and 
Saracens, and was (»ccu}>ied by the French ia 1849. 
The papal troojis opened (ho gates of the fortress 
to tlie Italian general Bixio in 1870. 

OlackiUfllliiaib the county towm of Clack- 
mauiianshiro, on the Devon, 2; miles E, ,by S. 
of Alloa. An oiuincnco rising lOO feet above tlie 
Forfcli Ib crown oil by the mined to wor of theBmees; 
and there are also an old luarkot-cress, three 
eliinches, and a public hall. Pop; 1603, 
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01ackinaim«aiis1ilrci the $nmlic.«5b cmmty of 
Scotland, lies between the counties of Perth, Fife, 
Eind Stirling, and 9lope.s from the green Ochil llilb- 
to the Forth. Ita grcate.st length is 10 miles: area, 
38 in. Pop. (1871) 23,747; (1881) 25,977, A 
ridge of hi"li ground, w'ith inferior soil, often 
rating on Clay, runs iveat through tho middle of 
Clackinnnnansliire, between the roi’y fertile alluvial 
lands resting on tlie coal-measures in the south, 
find the Nortli Devon valley in tlie north. The 
‘HUlfoata’ .have long been celebiuted for tlieir 
woollen manufactures; ale and glass bottles are 
largely produced, and there is a trade iji iron 
and flhipbiulding. ^ Clackmannan is the county 
towji, but Alloa is the most important place. 
Clackmannunsliire, with Kinross-J^liire, retiim-s one 
member to parliament; anomalou&ly it has parishes 
within its circumference politically—Alva in Stir- 
lingaliiro, and Tulliallan and Ciilross in Pevthahire 
—which it does not embrace judicially, Sec 
Bfivericlge, Bciivccn the F{^rih and the Odiils 
(1888). 

Cladillllli a genus of Oyperacea?, of ivliicb one 
species, C, Mnnmts, is a native of bogs and 
marshes in Britain, paiticularly in Cambridecsliire. 
Its habit is to gi-ow' in large masses, but these by 
no means occur freqiientlj'. It is roiigli-cdgea, 
and is consequently hurtful to cattle, but it is used 
for thatching. 

Claiborne Croup, a name given in America 
to eei'tnin beds of clay, lignite, wholly saTida, and 
marly limestone ivliicli occur at Claiborne, Alabama, 
ami arc believed to belong bo the Eocene aystenu 

€lairaC) a town in the French department of 
Lot-et-Garoiine, on the Lot, 18 milea NAA'. of 
Ageii, Here line ivblto wines are made. Pop. 
2107. 

Clillrnilf, Alexis Cla^udic, niathonmfcician, 
was born at Pat’iB, i3th May 1713. He eiirly 
exhibited n most reraarkablq .apritucle for jnhblie; 
uiatics, and ivaa considered Svqrthy of aibhisslon 
to tho Academy of Science wdien only biglrioeh 
years of age. Clairant wrote a gieat iminI>or of 
sciontific papers, but his fame rests principally 
upon his Th6om dc Ui Figun d<^ la ^c/rc (1743), 
in which lie promulgated the thcoi'cin that the 
variation of giavity on the surface of the earth, 
rcgaitlcri as an elliptic Buheroid, w'as altogether 
indejiendent of tlic laiv of density; on liis explana¬ 
tion of tlie motion of tho lunar apogee, a point left 
unexplained by Newton; and on his Gouiputation 
of tho time of the return of Halley^B comet. He 
died at Paris, May 17, 1765. 

Clall'vaiix, a village of Franco, on tlie Aube, 
10 iiiiles SE. of Bar-sur-Aubo, is remarkable as the 
site of the once famous Cistoician abbey, founded 
in 1116 by'Sfc Bernard, w’lio presided over it till liis 
death in 1153, wjien he was huiictl in the church. 
The unwliolcBomo swampy vallej" became the 
smiling Clam VttUi^ under the elVovta of the monks, 
who nt Bernard's death mtmbored 700; after¬ 
wards tlie founder’s ascetic imlc was disr^arded, 
and the simple row of cells gayo pdoce to a palatial 
monastery, whose cUurcli Avas reckoned a master- 
piecG of architocture, but was fleatroyed at the 
Itostorntiqn. The abbey, ivhich at one time 
possessed a Yevenue of 120,000 Hvrea, howl been 
suppiesaed at tlie Itevolubion, and the extensive 
buildings are nou' used aa a ocnfcj'al priaon for tJie 
thivtcou eastern departments of France. 

Clairvoy'aiicey tlie faculty, attributed to 
pereons in the mesmeric state, oi seeing objects 
not present to tho bodily aensea, w'heroby the 
cliiirvoyanb ia ehabled to dGsevibo events passing at 
a . distance.': For the scientific oatimato of' BUoh 
olainis, gee ANtafAL MAGNU/mk The 'flimple 
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clairvoyance of tlie professional enterfctiiiifii* is 
easily eflectetl with tiro assistance of a code of 
signals and a good incnioiy; geiioially the subject 
U blindfolded on the stage, while a contedemte 
passing among the niidiGiice holds up the objects 
Q(ier(yl to him, and I’eqiiiros them to be named* 

Clam is the connnoii name for bivalves* of the 
genus Cham a (<i.v.) and some other allied genera. 
The common clam, or soft clniii of nortlievn Wald’s, j 
is the il/yrt {trendi-id, or Chama arcnarla ; it la 
found especially in gravelly mud, sand, and other 
{soft bottoms, evSpccinlly bcbwcon high and low 
water inarlc. They arc largely used lor bait, and 
in New England are a iniicli lelinhed article of food. 
Somo kinds of clnms lival oysters in popularity^ in 
New York. The Imrd clam, or Qualiaiig, is the 
Venus mercaiana. The Giant Clam, the 

found in East Indian waters, in lagoons, 
and on coral islands, is of enormous size, the 
animal (which is edible) with out the shell weigh¬ 
ing 20 lb., while with the shell it may weigh 
500 lb. The shells nre used as oi’iiamcnts lor 
grottoes and foimtaiitH, and as hdnifciere in Catholic 
churches.—The Bear’s PaV Clam is the Kij ^ po - 
pus macuhitus, a bivalve mollusc of the Indian 
Ocean, of the family THdacuidfp, The ^shell is 
one of the most beautiful of bivalves, alike in 
fonn, texture, and colour. It Is a favourite shell 
for ornamental piirpcsos. The margins of the 
valves are locked together bj’’ closely fitting teeth. 
It is 6 by 10 inches in length, broad in proportion, 
and tranaversed hy ribs which are rongliened 
by Hcalo-Uke ineq^ualities. The general colour is 
white, but there are beautiful spots of inirplisli-red. 

Clhll (Gael, clanw, Manx cloua, meaning * chil¬ 
dren, M. 0 . descendants of a common ancestor). This 
word became incorporated with the English lan¬ 
guage at least a>s early as the I7th century, to 
mean a body of men confedoirated together Ijy 
common nucestry or any other tie, and in tliis 
it i^ used both by Miiton and Dryulen. It 
came to lie ap;)lie(l almost exeliwively’^ to the 
sei'eral conmnimties of the facottlsh Higljlandcrs, 
as divided from each other topogiaphically and by 
distinctive surnames. T)ie word has sometiiiiGs 
been applied to those great Irish septs whieli at one 
time were a sort of separate states; but bheso, with 
their cliaractoristic forms of internal govenimcnt, 
w'’ore completely broken down by tho power of the 
English predominnneo, before the word canio into 
familiar use in tlie English language, In Scotland 
it was used in the 16th century to designate the 
frechnotei’s of t)m Border as well ns the Celtic tribes 
of the Highlands; anti there m^cvo two chai'actcr- 
istics common to both—their prcclatoi'y habits, and 
their distribution into coinnuinities. The assump¬ 
tion of a coniuion suriiame was g^eneral, but by no 
means IIniver-sal. ^fen of the most various origin 
were in bho habib of enlisting under chiefs ai» men 
now enlist in a Tegimont, Very often they took 
the cliier« name, but very often they did mit, It 
was essentially a military organisation for defensive 
and predatoiy purposes i and the a<loption of a 
coinmoii namo became a mere survival Avhich kept 
uj) the idea aiul theory of patriarchal times long 
after the old tribal syKtem had in all its essentials 
disappeared. In the Act of the Scottish parliament 
of 1587, for instance, which reipiiroH landlords to 
find security for tlie conduct of tlicir tenants, it is 
provided that those *\vho have tlieir lands lying in 
lar highlands or bordem, they making residence 
themselves in tho inlands, ami their tenant*? and 
Inliabitants of tlieir lands being of chins, or 
dependai^ on chieftains ortlic captain,s of the clans, 
whom the landlords are noways able to coinniaTid, 
blit only get their mails (or rents) of them, and no 
otlier Her vice or obedience, shall noways ho subject 


to tliLs neb but in manner following.Then follow 
provifilons for enforcing the law directly on the 
chieftaims or captains of those clans residing in 
terrifcorie.s W’heie the ow’iier of the soil—generally 
the merely iinininal owner, in terms of some useless 
charter—had no control. It was abvays the policy 
of tlio old law of Scotland to require all the Higli- 
laiul clans to have sonic respectable representative 
—a man of rank and suhatancB, if possible—who 
should beeecunty at court for their good conduct, 
Clans that could find no security were called 
^broken clans,’ and their members vere outlaws, 
who might be hunted down like wild beasts. Tim 
Maegvegors were a celebrated broken clfiOj wlmm 
tho law piimied for conturies ivitli savage ingenuity. 
Among other inflictioiia their name was proscribech 
and such meiubcra of the clan as ondcavonred to 
live by peaceful uuUwfciT In the Lowlanda adopted 
derivations from ifcj lienee we have’the names of 
GvcyoY, Gregory) and Gregoi-sou or Gviemou. 

The clans aw never treated in the old Ecots acts 
with any respect, or otherwi&c than as uasta of thieves 
and cut'tliroats. The following passage in the Act 
of lofil (chap. 112), which virtually authorises any 
Eowlaiuler, injured hy any member of a clan, Lo 
take vengeance against all or any of hia clanamea, 
contains a picturesque and striking account by men 
who knew and had auireved from the system of the 
Highland clans in tJio 16tii century. ^The saids 
elauH of thieves fov the moat part are compamcH of 
wicked men, coupled in wickedness by occasion of 
their hvnnames or near dwoUings togethev, or 
tlirougli keeping society in theft or receipt of theft, 
notsiri^jectcd to the oYdiimv course of justice, nor 
to ony ftiie landlord that will inako them answer- 
able to the laws, but commonly dwelling on sundry 
men’s lands against the good-will of tlieir landlords, 
wbciethrough tme men oppreRsed by tliom can 
lia^'e no mmeid at the haiuls of their masters, bub 
for their defence arc oftentimes constrained to seek 
redress of tlieir skaitlis of the hail clan, or such of 
them as they happen to apprehend. Likewiso^the 
hail clan coninioiiTy beam feud for the hurt received 
hy any member tnereof, whether by execution of 
Jaws, or order of justice, or otliei wise.’ The High¬ 
land clans are often apoken of aa a feudal institu¬ 
tion, and it is undoubtedly true that * broken men ’ 
were settled upon lands in possession of the chiefs 
on coiulitioiis of military service, just as under the 
nioro perfected syetein of Norman feudalism, Tlie 
men receiving admission into ^rooins,’ or email 
barns, were in the habit of binding themselves to 
Rucli service by what was called ‘ Bonds of Man- 
rent,' under \yhlch they engaged to follow their 
cliicr ill all Im fends and quaiTels, But, on the 
other hand, cliielship might become, and did often 
become, dissociated from tlie legal ownersliip of 
land, and in such cases the people of the clan were 
apt to follow tlieir chief, against the will of their 
landlords. This was the survival of a far more 
remote system which constituted the great danger 
and great comiptioTi of tlie clnna It dissociated 
the military power of cliiefsbip from tlie veaponsi' 
bilities of property, and from fiuboi'dinatioii to 
setHerl laAv. Tiiis was tlio evil struck at and 
il CHOU need by tho parliamcnb of Scotland in 
repeated statutes. In general tlio great land- 
‘ owners were also great chiefs, and the two powers 
then Worked in jiarmony, and on the whole in the 
interests of civiliF^ation under very nule conditions 
of society, But the severance "arose nob unfie- 
quciitlj" from the move definite laws ami rules 
miplicahlo to the legal descent of landed property. 
ThiiH it came about, as the acta above quoted 
explain, that the head of a clan and tlie owner, 
according to feudal law, of the estates occupied by 
if, were two difleranfc persons. Clans did not 
acknowledge the purely feudal hereditary principJo, 
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.ml occoflioimlly would recognise tlic cliicfship in 
a brothoi* or an undo, in preference to the son of a 
ilece.nsed chief. See Trtbe. 

Glniulestiiic Marriage, SeeiMAPTirAGK. 

Clainvilliaill) a division of the Western Pro¬ 
vince, N. of Cape Town, South Africa, einbraces 
within its area fclie ridi valley of Olifant River 
West, with a largo stretch of mountain amlkaiToo 
on each siile. Chief village, Clan william on Jan 
Dissels River. 

Claiiar^dC) Edol^vhd, a Swiss natiiialist and 
Yofeesor of Comparative Anatomy at Geneva, waa 
oi n in 1832, and died in 1871. He wrote numerous 
works, including tliose on the forfciliaation of eggs 
(1858), on tho Infusoria and Rhixopodn (18fl0), and 
the Annelida of the irehrides (1801), 

ClapliaiU is a south-western suburb of London, 
a jwiJa B. of tJw Battersea ami 

(5laifliaTu form since 1885 one of the London parlia- 
mentaiy horoiigha Clapham Common is fjtill nn 
open GQTuuion of 200 acres. Clapham Junction, in 
Battersea parish, is one of the ousieat and most 
perplexing railway junctions in the world. 
naui Sect was a name given hy Sydney Smith to 
the Evangelical party in the Oluuch of England; 
the Rev, Henry Venn wm tho vicar of CUvpimn'i, 
and some of the most eminent Evangelioals— 
Zachary ^Cacaulay, Wilhovforco, and the Rev. W. 
Roiuainc—lived there. Thackeray 
has made the phrase familiar to a later genera¬ 
tion, 

ClappCl'toiif Hufiir, Afrienu explorer, was 
born at Annan, Dunifrie-sshiro, in 1788. At the 
age of thirteen he went to sea; and having after 
a youthful peccadillo been constrained to join a 
man-of-war, he uHiiiiatoly distinguLslicd hiiusolf by 
his Bcrvicea at Mauritius, and was appointed to 
the rank of lieutenant. In 1817 ho returned to 
England on half-pay. Government appointed 
him and Lieutenant Denharu to accompany 
Oudney, >vho was going oa British consul to 
Bornu, in an oxplo\ing expedition. By way of 
Tripoli and llurzuk, tliey reached Kuka oii fake 
Tchad in 1822; and Clapper ton proceedecl west¬ 
ward, aecompanieil by Ouune 3 '’, wlio died by the 
^vay. He still pusboil on alone as far as SoKoto, 
bub was liere compelled to retrace his steps, and, 
in com pony with Benhanj, returned to England in 
1825, The journey had done much for the kitow- 
ledgo of Bdi'iiu and the Houssa country, hnt tho 
gi’eat gcogi’aphical problem of the course of tlio 
Niger was still much in tho same position. To 
solve ifcj if fjossihlo, Clappertoii—rthe rank of com¬ 
mander having been conferred upon him—started 
again in August 1825, in company with Captain 
Pearce, R.N., Mi* Dickson, Dr Morrison, and 
Richard Lander. They commenced their exnlova- 
tiou into tlia iiitariov from the Biglit of Benin. 
His obiter companions died early on the jumney, 
hub Clapper ton and higlnlthful attciidaiib Laiuler 
readied Sokoto. Here the Sultan detained him, 
and vexation joined to tlie hardsliipa of the 
journey so affected Ins health, that he died at 
Cliangajy% near »i3okofco> April 13^ 1827. See fclio 
Narrative of tho first journey (1826); the t/ow'ual 
of tho second (1829) • and the Itecoj-cfs of Olajypcr- 
ton's Last Expedition to Africa^ by Richard Lander 
(1830). 

Gian lie (h orn Fr, chique}\ * to clap the Imnda,’ 
or ^ applaud’) is tho name given to an institution 
for securing tho success of a public performance 
or i)raduction, by bestowing upon it preconcerted 
n-l^plnuse, and thus giving iW public, who arc nob 
in the secret, a false notion of the iinpresjsion it 
has made. The cinque is of great antiquity, its 
first invention liaving been atpributeil to no less 


noted a person than Nero. Its suppo.sed origin in 
Home gives the name of JRomains to the ckiqitcurs 
to this day, who are also named chevaliers du 
lustre^ from their position in the midflle of tho pit. 
TJie first regular use of the claque as an organised 
and paid body seems to have been cluring tlio time 
of the greot Nnpolcmi, in the famous struggle 
between ^irademomelle Oeerges and Madcmoiscllo 
DiicliosnoLs, at tho Tli^/lfcre Fanncais; and from 
tliab time its use became almost universal in 
Paris, The chief of t)ie ivho is named 

entrepreneur dc sncch dvamaliqne^ is an official 
of importance. Hia burinesa is to attend the 
last two or three relicaixals of a new play; to 
arrange the points at wddidi applause, laughter, 
or teav.s are bo^ be forthcoming; and to communi¬ 
cate his directions to his corps. This is divided 
into several classes. The main body, wliose busi¬ 
ness it is to applaud, form a roUcI mass in the 
centre of the pit; and in various parts of the 
theatre are placed Henrs (* laughem ’), or 

ratlicv pleuteKscs (Sveepers*), and bisscurs (wUesQ 
business it is to call his or encore I). More artistic 
developments of the daqimr are the sangloiewef 
a feiimle wlio so I is hystorically; the pdmouse, who 
faints ; and the moucfteur, awell-(lre.<ised gentleman 
who blown his nose wUh tact at affecting passages. 

The jiicmbcis of tho claque are genoally men 
who are glad to earn a small sum in any way, hub 
it is also recruited from the ranks of poor amateurs, 
who in return nay a smaller price for their tickets, 
it. Pemu, the late divectov of tho Thtore FYau^als, 
succeeded in 187S in abolishing tlie claque in his 
theatre j and the Grand Opera followed the example 
of tho housQ of Molieie. 

In London tlieiie is no regularly organiaed claqiiOi 
bub in certain theatres pvecautiona are taken on 
first nights wliich have precisely the same effect as 
the claque, 

ClffrC) a maritime county in tho province of 
Munster, Ii'cland, lying betw'een Galway Bay and 
the Shannon. It is seventh In size of the Irish 
counties; length, 67 Jiiilea; gi'cateflt breadth, 43 ; 
average, 21; area, 1204 sq. m.—The surface is 
mostly hilly, with some mountains, bog^ mawh, 
and rugged pasture. There is an undulating plain 
in the centre, from north to south. In the east 
the hills reach a height of 1758 feet. The sea-lme 
is high and rocky, in parts iirccipitoiis, and occa¬ 
sion ally from 400 to 680 feet high, with inmiy isles 
and fantastic detached rocks. Tlio chief rlvei's are 
the Shannon (q.v.) and the Fergus, miming south 
27 miles through the nuddle plain, and by an 
e.sfciiary 5 miles broad. Tho comity lit^ about 100 
sin all lakes. Carboniferous limestone is a prevail¬ 
ing formation; the south-west third of the county 
forma part of the Munster coal-field. There are 
lead-mmes, slate and marble quarries, and many 
clial 3 'bcate .spriims, The chief crops are oats and 
potataes. The chief towns are EuuIe (the county 
town)i Kilnish, Eimiafcimoiij and Kill^oe, Pop* 
(1841) 286,394; (ISSl) 212,428; (1871) 147,804; 
(1881) 141,457i of whom nearly 08 per cent, wero 
Roman Catholics. The county returns two iiieinhera 
to parliament There avo many cromlochg, raths, 
remains of abbeys, and old castles or towel’s, and 
several round towers, one at Kilnish being 120 feet 
high. Till the time of Elimbcfch the county was 
called Thoiiiond; itiyjresenb name comes from an 
English adventurer, *riioinafl de Cfiarc, w]\o received 
from Henry III. a part of all the land lie might 
conquer from the Irish, 

Glure^ one of the most intoroating of the amaller 
towns of Suflblk, fi8 miles NE. of London by rail, 
and 19 SSW. of Bmy. Pq). (18«1) 1701. tfc lias’ 
a fine old castle,' and gives an earl’s title' to the!^ 
British sovereign. Sec OfiARENCKr ' ' 
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Clare Islaml, an wlaiKlof Itdand, belonging 
to County Mayo, Kituated in tie Atlantic, at 
llie entrance of Clew Iliv. It 1ms a length of 5 
latlGH, with a hreadtli^of 3 miles. On ita north-cast 
extiGiiiiby tliere is a Hj^lithonse, 

Olarc, John, Knglisli jietisant poet, the «on of a 
poor laljouior, was horn at Hclpstono, near Peter- i 
borough, July 13, 1793- After some scanty schonl- 
iiig, lie began to do outdoor woih in his ftoventh 
year, and for eleven months was an under-gardeTieir 
Bfc Biirgli ley Park; iiioanwhilehc studied Thomson'^ 
Seatons, and began to cultivate vciKe'wnfcmg. He 
enlisted in tie militia (1812), associated with 
gvpsie«, in ldl7 worked at a Imio-kilii, but was 
discharged for wasting his time in scribbling, and 
hail to apply lor pmsh relief. His JPoems^ ikscrip^ 
five of Moral Life ami Seamy had a good 

reception from critics and the pul die, 'Though the 
Marquis of Exeter and other patrfuis secured liiin 
£4o a year, ho coutiimed poor ami unfortunate. 
His ShephercFs Ccdcfidur (1827) was imsucmsful. 
His Mur/d Muse (1835) bronglib him £40, and he 
received £50 from tlie Literary Fund. Hroken 
down in body and mind, be died in the county 
lunatic asylum, Northampton, 20bh May 1804. Sec 
Martin’s Li/c (1803), and (Jhei rvV JJfb ami Manaius 
(1873). 

C'larCi St, bom in 1193, of a noble family of 
Ansiwi, in 1212 retired to the Porthmcula or St 
Francis, and in the Game year founded the order of 
Franciscan nuns, which spread rapidly thiongh 
Europe, She died August 11, 1233, Two yearn 
afterwards, she was canonised by Alexander IV.; 
lier festival falls on Argiist 12.—^Tho Nt(7isoftho 
Order of St Ctam (also called the Poor Clares) at 
first ofeevyed the stvictest Beuedictiue rule, but 
the austeritj’' of this rule was mitigated by St 
Francis in 1224, and further inodilieil by Urban IV. 
iu 126a» Several coaveats adhered to blie first aud 
Btiicfccst rule; but the large proportion of the nuns 
adopted UrbrnTB rule, and are disbiiiguished as 
Urtanfsls, The existing canvent& are chioiiy de- 
voted to the cdncafcicin of girls. 

Clni'ClUDllt* a iiiaimii)u at Esher, Surrey, MA 
inile.s SW. of London, on dually built for liimsel! 
by Hir John Vanhrugli. Tlio present house was 
built? in 1703 by Lord CUve for £100,000, from 
designs by 'Capability* Brown. When tho Piin- 
ceas Clmnotte wok nianied to Priiico Leopold of 
Sttxe-CobuTg, Claremont was assigned as their 
rosideTice, and here in 1817 she died, In 1848 
Leopold, then king of Belgium, placed it at the 
disposal of \\hi fatlicr-inJaw, exdting Louis* 
Plull;]po, who inhabited it till liis death in 
August 18S0. At the death of Leopold in 1865, 
an act was passed granting it to tho Queen for 
life, after winch it was to revert to the country. 
Tlic Quean in 1882 bought the reversion of (JlavG- 
monfc (for £73,000), and it became her private 
pnipcrty. 

€UiuciiCC, au EngUsli ducal title, eoufevred for 
the fimb time in 1302 on Lionel, second eon of 
Edward Ilf. and Philippa. Its oiigiii hash}"some 
been traced to Clarence, n Xhench name of the 
Greek Klarcuzu or Glareutsn (Hal. CJifarCiiJ::^), a 
decayed port on the west cna'^t of tho Pebjioniiesna, 
50 miles bW. of Patras, Before the invasion of the 
Turks lb was an important place, and gave the 
title of duke to the eldest him of the prince of 
Aghaia, That title is said to have come into 
Eugluml thrungh Philippa, daughter of the Count 
of Ilainaiilt, and wife of Edward I IT. Other authori¬ 
ties cleave it from the ancient Sn(folk town of Clare 
[q. v\), The most notable Lukes of Claveuco, all 
royal, arc tlie second son of llgnrv lY., who fell at the 
battle of Beange(l421); the t'hiid son of Hichard 
of York, and brother of King Edward IV. (Shake¬ 


s^icare’fl Clarence), wlm perisiied in the Tower in 
1478—in a luitfc of Malmsey,^ according to nn uu- 
Hupported tradition; and IVilliam IV,, wim was 
Dulve of Clarence hefore liis acoessioii, 

Olarciirciix* or Ct-ahunciei x, tho first of the 
two provincial Kings-of-Arms, in XCnglftTuL whose 
junailtction of Clnrenccux oxlends to all England 
south of the Trent, that of Nonoy (q.vj coin- 
prohcmling the portion north of that riven The 
title is Raid to be derived from tlio Duke of Clarence, 
third son of King Edward HI. See IIeiiald, 

Clarciuloii, Constitutions of, were laws 
made by a council of the nobility and prolntes lield 
at the Luiitiiig lodge of Clarendon, 2 miles SE, of 
Salisbury, in 1104, wdicreby King Henry IT. clieckcrl 
the power of tho church, and greatly narrowed the 
total exeiuption whieli the clergy had claimed Troni 
the jurisdiction of the secular iiiagntrate. These 
famous ordiminres, sixteen in mini her, dcliiied tjje 
limits of the patronage, as well as of the jmisdiction, 
of the pope in England, and provided that the crown 
should be entitled to interfere in the election to all 
vacant ohices atid dignities in the clmrch. Tlie 
constitutions were unanimoiiRly adopted, and 
Becket, tho primate, reluctantly signed flicm. Hjs 
subsequent witlicltaw'al of his conaoufc, when Pone 
Alexander III; declined to ratify Iheni, led to the 
meinorahle disputes between Becket and the kinfj 
(seo Bkcket), Notwithstanding the pei*sonflI 
liuiniliation to 'which Henry subniitted after 
Becket’s death, most of the provisions of tho con- 
stitutiouR of ClfivendoUt which were part of a great 
scheme of adriiinistrative reform, continuecl to bo 
a permanent gain to the civil power. See Stubba, 

' Constitutiotiaf fftsloryt and his Selevi C/tartere, 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Eard of, his- 
torbiu and statesman, was born 18th Felmiary 1003 
at Binton, near Salisbniy, the third sou of a Vilt- 
shiro squire. Destined for the clinrch, he went up 
to Magdalen Hall iu 1622; but the death of his 
elder brothers left him heir to tho ])i’oi>erby, so in 
1625 he quitted Oxford for the Middle Temple, of 
which his uncle, »Sir Nicholas Hyde, tho chief- 
justice, then wn-i trenatirer. Though ho rose in liis 
pvofesftiuu, he luved lettci's hfittev tlnvu la\Y; fov 
Ins friends he cliose sucli brilliant spirits as Falk¬ 
land, Ben Joiison, and Chilling worth, and, in his 
own words, * was never so moud, or thought liimsclf 
80 good n man, as when lie was the worst in the 
company,' He married twice—in 1629, Ann, 
daughter of Sir George Aylille. whoso death six 
months afterwardh ‘shook all the frame of liisro- 
solutions; ’ next, in 1032, Frances, daughter of Sir 
TliomaB Ayleshiuy, DfasLer of Bequests and of tlie 
Mint. S)ie bore biiu four sons ana two daughters; 
and with her, till her death iu 1067, he * lived very 
comfortably in tho iiin.st uncomfortable times, aiid 
very joyfully iu those tlme.S’wheii matter of joy was 
ad minis fcercu.’ 

In 1610 he was returned fov AYootton-Bassctb to 
the Short ParUameut, fov Saltash to the Long; and 
up to tho summer of 1041 ho acted Iicartily with 
the popular party, riien he drew back. Eiioiigli, 
ho deemed, nadJjoou done; a victoriaua oligarcliy 
miglifc pnivo more formidahle tlinu a Iminblecl 
king; nor coulil he conceive religion without 
hisliops, ’ CliRvles’s answer to tlje Grand Bcinon- 
flti’RTicc was of Hyde’s composing, so were most 
of the siihseqneiit able manifestoes; and though 
in ft mid night intervicM' with the king he deolitierl 
to take St John'R post of solicitor-general, thence¬ 
forward, with Fftlkhiiid and Colopcnor, he funned a 
veritable privy-ctumeU. If only they had known 
everything, if only their advice liad always been 
followed ! but no, the attempted arrest of tlie five 
inemhcrs had neither their privity nor their ap¬ 
pro vak Still, Hyda headed tne royalist opposition 
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in fclio Coinmona, till, in May 1642, he sliiJi)G(l iiway, 
ftiul folhnred Chavlea into Yorkshire. Ho witiiessistl 
Edjfehillin 1043 wob kniglifced, and made Clinn- 
colior of the Excheqiiei'; in March 1645 attended 
the PrincGof Walas to tlie^^est of Englnmlj and 
with him a twolvemontJi later passed on to Sc illy 
iiiul JorsG^v. In Scilly, on liJtli May 1640, he com- 
ineiiccd lua history ; in Jersey ho taviied two whole 
years, Erom Noveinhev 104D till March 1651 he 
was engaged in a fraitless einbossy to Simin; next 
for nine years he filled the olfico of a * Caleb Bahler- 
stonoMn the needy, greedy, factions little court of 
Charles IL, soniefchues with 'neither clothes nor 
fire bo presoiTc him from the sharpness of tlie 
season, and w’ith not three sous in the world to 
huv a fagot. ^ 

Charles liad made him Higli Chancellor in 1058, 
and at the Hestoratlon ho was coTiiirincd in tliat 
dignity, in November 1000 hehig created Baron 
Hyde, ami in the following April Earl of Clarendon, 
To tliis neiiod heloiigs the strangest episode in all 
liis aatomography. In November 1656 his dniighter 
Aime (1638-71), then Indydii waiting to the riin- 
cess of Ornnge, had entered into a secret inarriage- 
confcract with the king’s brother, James, Xlnlce of 
Yorkj and nine iiiontna later they were privAtely 
married at her father’s hmn^e. He, on learning the 
news, news indeed it wa«, burst into a pa^^sion of 
the coarsest invective agaiiiKb lior—-it were more 
charitable to snpptyse lie was noting a Xiart, not 
really less jealous for his dan "liter’s honour than 
for the dignity of the royal house. Anyliow, people 
fancied that in Catherine of Bra^anm he purposoly 
hclected a havrcii bride for the king, that so his own 
daughter iiiight some day come to the throne. Nor 
as chief minister was lie otlierwise poimlar. A 
bigoted cimrolunah, a tliorongli Conservative, and 
always a lawyer, he would fain have rosbored tilings 
to tJie s/aliis quo of twerity yeai^ earlier. He loved 
a Papist little better than a sectrny, so Svonld have 
nou^iit of Chari Qs‘a fcoleiation. Ho looked souiiy 
on CJiarles’a vices, yet stooped toinipoae Charleses 
mietreas on Cfmrfes^s qnceii. He cortld not satisiy 
fche Cavaliero, Avho contrasted his opulence with 
their owa broken fovtanee j he dkf more than 
enough to imtate the Pmitans, Tlie sale of Dun¬ 
kirk, the Dutch war, the very Plague and Great 
Fire, all heighfcoiied liis unnopularity; and though 
in 1603 he M^eabliered Lord BriatoTs frivolous charges 
agahisb him, in August 1067 he fell an easy urt- 
lamented victim to a court cabal. The great seal 
was taken from him; impeachment of liighdreosmi 
followed; and on 29bh Novelnbor, at CliarWs 
bidding, lie quitted the kingdom for Prance. jVII 
but murdered at Evreux by some Englisli sea¬ 
men, at last the old in an sebtled at Montpellier, 
where ami at liloulins he spent nearly six tranquil 
years, Then moving to iionoii, he eenfc a last 
piteq^ entreaty that Charle.s would permit him to 
'die in his owm country and among his own chil¬ 
dren ; * nay, at llouGn inust he die, on Obli December 
1074. No monuinont marks his giuvo in Wosb- 
minster Abbey, 

Men’s GStiinateB of Clarendon have varied widely. 
Southey calls him 'the wisest, most upright of 
statesmen;' GeoigeHi'otho, nn'serahio syeop/iaiit 
and canting hypocrite.’^ The truth lies soinowliero 
l)etween the two verdiek^, but Soil they’a ia much 
the truer of the two. The failinga and merits of 
the statesiiinn are mirrored in his great Hislonj of 
the Jlcbeliioii i)h England vole, 1704-7)i with ita 
Bnpxdemcnt and continuation, more faulty and less 
valuable—the Histovy of tka Civil IVar ni Ireland 
(1721), and t\\(i Li/o of Edwanli Earl of Uiarendoii 
( 3 vola. 1759). An apology more than a history, a 
vindication of hiniBelf and of Charles I, it Is nob, 
does not profess to be; impavtial; it suiqu esfles the 
truth, where tlic truth seemed unfavourable; and 


it is grossly inaccurate—the result of a fallible 
memory. But, Mr Orecn notwitlis tan ding, it does 
not *hy delihorate and malignant falsehood’ pervert 
the whole action of Clarendon’a advei siiriea; care¬ 
less and iiiigeiicroiia he might he, wilfully (lisboiieat 
he was not. And what though Jiia style he prolix 
and Tcihiiidant, though it 'siiirocat© us by tlie 
length of its periods, his splendid stateliness. Ills 
anecdotic talent, liis development of iiiotiycfl, and, 
above all, Lis iiiavvclloiw skill In portraiture fshouTi 
best ill tho character of liis dear friend Falkland), 
linvc rendered fcho Iiistoiy A classic, impcrlshablG 
where dry-as-diisb chronicles liavo perched. Tiie 
best ftiul latest edition is that by W, Dmin Macray 
(0 vols. Oxford, Clarendoif Press, 1889). >Yo liflve, 
besides, twenty-live essays by Clarendon, hU Con¬ 
templations on the Pstams (begun in 1647, and 
linislied, like the Life, during his second exile), 
several controversial writings, and 3 vola, of Jiis 
State Papers (1767-86; calendared, 1872«76), 

See Ihuikc’s able Rnnlynis of the Histoiy; works cited 
under (Jk.miles I. and Crakles H, ; the Hon. Agar- 
Ellis'd Hkhrical Inqmy vespedin^ the Charackr of 
Clanmlon (1827); Lady Theresa Lewis’s tiv €9 of the 
Friends and Conirnni^niries of Glanndon (3 vols. 1^2); 
two &Tticles hy Mr Pater Bayne in the Contcnipomry 
Jterim (1876); and the Zife of Olayendmi, by T. IJ. 
Lister (3 vols. 1838). 

Clnrcndoiit OEoucfE William Puederioic 
V iLLiKU.s, Haul op, a great Engibjii diplomatist, 
wns Lorn in London, 12th January 1800. He was 
ft descend tint of tlmb Timiima Villiers, second son of 
the Karl of Jersey, who married the heiress of tho 
last Lord Clnvendnn of tlie Hyde family (17o2), and 
was inado Baron Hyde (1756) and Earl of Claren¬ 
don (1776). studied at Cambridge, he 

early entered tlio diidomatic service, and in 1833 
was appointed amImssatlor at Madrid, where liQ 
ficqiiired great inJJnence, which iro ojiijdoy'cd 
in lielpiiig Espartero to csLablish the govetn- 
monb of Spain on a const!tiiticiial On 

tlie death of Ida uncle, the third earl of the 
flccond croatioiv, ^vftfiont issue, iu 1889, he suc¬ 
ceeded to the title, and in 1840 made 
Lord Privy Seal iuidet Melbourne. "Wlien the 
Whig ministry was broken up in 1341 he became 
an OrCtive member of the opposition; but warmly 
supported Sir Robert Peel and Ins own bVotliej', 
(Jliarlea Pelham Villiera, iii tlic adtation for tlic 
abolition of tlio corn laws. UntlBr Lord Jo!m 
IhiBsell’s premiership ho became PresiclGub of tho 
Board of Trade in 1846, and the following year was 
appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, lie entcretl 
upon Ms duties in troublous times. The inBiirrec- 
tioiiai-y follies of Smitli (JTliien and his coadjutors 
might have set tha whale country in a blaze but 
for tlie prompt and decisive menaiiies which tlio 
new viceroy adopted, and which soon I’estoix^d ' 
general trailndillity. At tlio same time, Lis tact' 
and Luipartiatity contributed to allay And reconcile 
the oxasxierations of party, though it did not avert 
tlio bitter hatred of the Omngemen. He was 
tliAiiked in tlio ei)eec]i from fcho throne ih 1848, and 
next year received tho coveted honoin* of fclio garter. 
When the Russell cabinet resigned iu 18^2, Claren¬ 
don was i-op/aced hythe Emi ot E^linton, hut on 
the formatioTi of the Ahordeen ministry next year 
was intimated with the portfolig of tlm Foreign 
Ofhco, It was thus wport liis should el's tliafc the 
rc.spon»ihiUty for the Crimean war actually fell. 
Mr IloehucK a resolution in 1855 cost him his office, 
wliich, howover, he soon resumetl at PalmerstoiVg 
desire, and ho sat at tlie Congiess of Paris. Lord 
John RuseoB was Foreign Secretary from .1858 to 
1865, but'be<Jftme Premier on Palmerstori’a death* 
when Clarendon returned to the Forcigm Office. 
Next year he retired witlihia collcaguos, to rcHUMe 
tlio same office in Glndstone's government, in ,ISljfS, 
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which he retiilnei^ tiU Im tleath, 27th June 1870. 
Lord CJafencJoii v'o-^ nmn oi sin^n}iLr}y genial ftrzd 
chat min maiiucra, wlio ad tied hy Jiis mrc tact and 
perfect] temper nii unwonted grace to the dilliculty 
a)\d invidioiisiicyti of diploinaey- 

Olnrejifloji Vress^ Sec Bdok tdade, 
€larcn.s, a hcautiful Smss village on the Lake 
of Ueneva, 3^ miles SK, of Vevoy hy rail. 

Claret (Fi'- clairet ), n term originally applied 
to wines of n li"ht-red colouij hut wliicii is nov 
tised in England ns a gcueml name for the red 
wines of Bovdcnvix (^.v.h The name as used in 
England is imknowa in France. 

Clare tic* JuLii^ (pvopeiiy AusfcNE AuNxVUD)j a 
veiisntiiQ French writer and poi)nIai‘ novetistj born 
at Limoges, 3d December 1810. ^ WJule fetill a 
Bclioolboy at the Lycoe Bonnparto in Parisj ho pub- 
ILlied a novel, and eic long bis facile and clever 
nen made hhu one of the most important art and 
[rariiatic critics and political writes on the Paris 

LfADO . flOilOl 1.^.1 J.1 
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general applause. Meantime he continued Ids 
career ns n jourriaUsb, although lie suHcred sonie^ 
times from the im]>orial censorship. During tlio 
Fvfluco-German way he sent a 6cmB of rcmiukable 
Icttera to the liUppcl and Opinion ^^atioimlct and 
acmiired the inaterials for a later scries of bright 
and vigorous anti-Germ an boolcs of an histoiical 
character t ffisioire de /a lih'oluUon de 1S70-7I 
(neiv ed. 5,vols. J873-76D Les Pru^siens dies Eitsc 
(1872) i and CinnAns VAlsace et laLomiine 

dcpiiis r4nnextoit(1876). HedLtiaguished hhnaclf 
by hirf conduct during the siege of Paris, and showed 
tliat Jie possessed al^o iiigli talent for a/ihh^, Eis 
more important later novels are Madeleine Berlin 
(ISGS); Xe Train 17 (1877) j Monsieur U Ministret 
an enormous success (1881); ic Million (1SS2)} 
Mich cl Bcrthkr (1883); and Lc Prince Zihih (1884). 
He/ii'st foand a. fiim footing on the stage with [m 
uictures oi the great lievohition, Lcs Muscadins 
(1874), Lc P^(fimcHt de CAampaguc{l}i77)t and Zes 
Mimbcan (1878); and in 1885 lie succeeded M. 
Pernn as Director of Hie Theatre Fmucais, An 
English translation of his Life of Cauiillo Des- 
iiioulius \vo^ published in 1876. 

Chll'IUcatiOll in tbo prftcess of clearing a finid 
fi'oni a turbid condition, as in the case of Leer 
((j. V, h or iu the action of gelatin iu fining BiTtisU 
wmes. Natural waters containing iimcli organic 
matter in mechanical siispenwion and in chemical 
aolution are clavified by the adtlition of a little 
alum, wliicli is precipitated with the organic 
matter, and the water tlmn becomes healthy and 
refi-e:ihing. LL(itiids a.vo often clurilied bv straining 
througli several layers of do tin or tlmmVh saud ov 
charcoal. The use of the Clccaiing Nat (q.v.) for 
cJaii/ying^ water U geiieiul in India, A verv 
intorestin'^ ^ and useful method of clariJication is 
that In wOiicha 'centrifugal is einployed. This 
consists of a ciroulur vessel provided wdtfi an outlet 
in the centre nml also at tin* ciroujuforence, njul 
w'luoli is HO constructed as to he capable of bdiu'^ 
made to reyolyo at o very high speed, 'When the 
niiuldy litpiid is placed in the vessel, uiul the whole 
caused to revolve, it is found that the particles of 
dust, jvmd, or other matter iJy to the ciicumferenee, 
Ihc liquid in tho centre practically clear. 
By suitable anangements the clear lioiiid can he 
drawn ofl, 

€l»l'fuct, m _ Cuiiioyjir, a wimlinntiumont, 
usually of M-oful, m wJiich tho somicl is produced In-' 
a single thin reed. It is eiijipo.scd to have been 
mveuted in 1090 by Joseph cfuistoiili Dennor, at 
^uifinweig, though sonic authoiitios truce its exisL- 
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once to nicdievid tiuies, Since its invention it has 
undergone many changes and impioveinents, and 
the modern clarinet, from fclie extent, quality, and 
variety of its tone, is one of the most pcrroct of 
wind-instruments. The tube of tlie iiistniniont L 
cyVunlrkud, ending in a bell, with holes to bo 
covered hy the fingers and left- 
hand tluiinb; and keys, geneially ^ 
thirteen in number, to supply the ® 
additional tones ami half-tones. «C3 

Ti[c j/KKitihpieee is conc-sliaped, 
llatteiied on one side to form a 
table lur the reed; in the table is 
a square opening about an inch 
long and half an inch wide (tt in 
fig.), on which the reed is fastened 
by the low'cr and thicker eiul (b in 
fig,), TJie table being slightly 
curved towards the point, a gap is 
left between the end of the i-eed 
aiul the mouthpiece; and the sound 
depends on the vibration oC the 
voed against tliis curved table. 

The reed is a thin slip from a tall 
grass {Anotdo saliva) grown in 
8pain. Tlie claiinet has two prin¬ 
cipal registei's—vL. the lower, 
called the clialumeaii, from E in 
the basa stave to Bb in the treble; 
and the upper, of a dilfereut 
quality, from Bjj treble stave to 
above the stavS Another octavo 
higher can bo played by cross- 
fingering, but beyond G the not^s 
are not very cfTcctive. Tlie differ* 
ence between tbe lower and upper 
regiBtei“s is an interval of a trvelfth, 
which gii’ea the clarinet a much 
greater compass than the llule, for 
instance, wliich is an octave-scaled «,moutlipjcccrl>ack 
jnstnnuenfc. Tlie npinsi- vegistor amoved'; l/tlS 
13 lingered exactly like the lower, snjnc with feed 
except that tlie Bb key (the highest studied, 

on the tube, c in fig) is kept open 
by the thumb of the left luuul Tim Boehm uiodi- 
licatioii of lingering (see Flute) has heen applied 
to tlio eJai’inct, but i.s not so iSiiiitablQ to it eis (o 
octave-seal eil iiistruijients, 

Tlie ordinary difficulties of the liiigoring aro so 
much intensified in playing in keys xvifcYi many 
Bhar]>is or flats, that in orcliestras it is usual to have 
ludtruiiienta of ditlereut pitch to simplify the key. 
These are usually the Ab, Bb, and C clarinets, 
though the latter is gradually going out of use. 

In military reed-bands the Lb clarinet is the 
icftdijig instillment, ivith the addition of one or tn^o 
smaller clarineks in Eb to assist in tho sluirpor 
pEtssa'^es (see Band). Olfiriimt.s in various otliei* 
keys have been introduced but seldom used, 

Sfozart, Beethoven, MendelssoJiii, 'Wober, Moyer^ 
beer, Spolir, and Uossirii have made extensive use of 
the clarinet hi the orchestral compositions, though 
some of the parts written for the instruniont, 
especially in the ovorbiires to ,S'cmiramidc, Oiello, 
and Cr‘ac:ra Lailm by ILksiiu, are ao di/iioiilt Eia to 
he almost imphiyable. 

A tenor clarinet, kiioun as the Basset-Horn 
(q.v), in also ii.sed in orchestral music. TJm Bass 
Clarinet in an instrument of tJie sanio construction 
as the ordinary clarinet, an octave lower, nsnally 
pitched m Bp. Ib is albo used in orclicstral and 
inilitaiy bands, 

Clark, fiiU Andrew, a ilistingnisbed physician, 
iras fjoni at AherLleon, 28th October 1826, and edu¬ 
cated at Ahevdceii and Ediul)ui'"li. After an niiusu- 
ally hiilliant career as a stiulent of medicine at 
Edinbnr^li, he assisted Dr Hughes Bennett and Dr 
llooerfc Knox the anatomist, and next, Jiad cJmrge 
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fill' four yoai^ of tlie ))afchological tlei>artment at the 
Hfislar Naval Hospital. After m’aduating at Aljcjv- 
ileeii^ in ISol, ho settled in Loiulon, ^vherc lie 
ncquiveLl a high reputation for his skill in tlic 
tveatinont of diseases ail'ectiii;; the lospivatory, 
venal, and dige.stive organs. Ainonjg his patients 
were so me of tlie most eminent men in the political 
aiiil Hferniy ^YorIt^ of liis time, and lie will live in 
reineinbrauce ns the * beloved physician * of Geoige 
E]i(jt. He is President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Honorary Fellow of the Royal College 
of IMiysicians in Trcland, and Consulting Pliysician 
to tliG London Hospital j and is besides LL.D. of 
Edinburgh and Abeicleen, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a baronot since 1883. His favourite 
work has been clinical teacliiiig at the London 
Hospital, for which Holl painted Ids portrait, 
just iinialied beforo that artists lamented death. 
Although his professional success has left him 
scant leisure for writing, ho has made numerous 
iiiipyrtant eontrihuUoiis to medical .science, both in 
papers contributed to tlie special jowimals and in 
aiicli books as Evidences of the ArreMnient of 
Phthisisi Lectures on the Anatomy of the Vung, The 
Theory of Asthma^ The History of Dry Plcnmy in 
relation to Lung Dismse^ llmal Imidcquacyt The ! 
Aimmia of Girhi Neurasthenia j and Mucous Disetm ' 
of the Colon, 

Clark, Sir Jamks, physician, was born at 
Cullen, IJnuirsliire, 14th Leceniher 1788. He 
took the degree of M,A. at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
London, and entered tus a navy niugcon in 1809— 
ft position he held until 1815. At Rome he 
practised eight years as a physician; but in 1826 
lie Bcbtled in London. On the accesaion of Queen 
Victoria, Clark, who for two yeai-s previously had 
acted as physician to the Duchess of Kent, wp 
appointed physician in ordinary to Her Majesty, in 
1838 being created a baronet.^ He was author of 
a work On the Influence of Climute in the Cure of 
Chronic Diseases (1829), and A Treatise on PubnoU' 
ary Consumption (1835). Ho died June 29, ISTO. 

€lnrk, Thomas, chemist, was bom at Ayr in 
1801, and studied at Ayr Academy. He became a 
chemist in Glasgow, leebmed on chemistry there, 
and in 1883 became professor at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, Ho fell into ilMiealth in 1843, and died 
27th November 1867. His name is specially re¬ 
membered for liis discovery of tho soap-te-st for 
hardness in waters, and Iiis method of softening 
water by means of caustic lime. See Water, 

Clark, William GEonai:, an eminent scholar 
and man of letters, was born in Mamli 1821, and 
educated at Sedbergli and Slirowsbury under Ken¬ 
nedy, lie entered Trinity College,^ Cambridge, in 
1840, and| gradimtiJig second classic in 1844, was 
elected fellow of his college, whero lie resided 
till Ills retiTeinciit in 1873, He had been ordained 
in 1853| but wrote to his bishop resigning his 
orders an 1869, and published his reasons in a 
remarkable panipldet, T'Jie Present Dangers of 
the Church of England. He acted long as tutor 
in liis college, and was public orator in the univer¬ 
sity from Zfio7 to 1869, He died at York, dtli 
Novonibcr 1878, ])emicatliiim to Tnnity College 
property to endow a Icctuiesnip on English litera- 
tuvCj to winch Mr Gossc w'as appointed in 1883. 
Clark tiuvolled in Spain, Greece, Italy, and 
Poland, during tho long vacttlions, and publisliod 
lively accounts of his experiences. In 1850 lie 
helped to edit the Sahriiwe Corolla^ himself con¬ 
tributing 6 01 lie of the most linished veimons therein. 
He also edited tho lirut series of Camlridge Essays 
(1855), and long noted as one of the editors of the 
Journal of PhiMoqy, Other works were liis edi¬ 
tion of Goorgo Biimley*fl Essays (1858), and Lec¬ 


tures on the Middle Ages and ihelicvival of Learning 
(1872), His greatest work was the famous Ctini' 
hridgo Shakespeare (9 vols. 18G3-G6), planned by 
Clark, and inepared in coHahoiatioil with Mr 
Glover and aiterwards Mr jVldi.s AVright. Its text 
was reprinted in the popular 'Globe Edition* 
(1864). Clark’s projectecl edition of Aristophanes 
was uiiJiappiiy left unlinished. 

€lai‘kc« Adam, AVealeyaii divine, was horn 
about 1762, nfc Moyheg in County Londoiulerrj', 
Under John Wesley’s inlluenco he studied at Kings- 
wood, near Rriatol, and began to preach in 1782, 
Like his brethren, he iiioveu from place to place, 
from the Channel Islauds to Shefcland, but niter 
1805 lived mostly in London. Altliougli peri¬ 
patetic preaching is scavcelv conducive to scholar¬ 
ship, Clarke contrived to lind time for extensne 
study of the classics, tlie Fathers, oriental lan¬ 
guages, and natural science, Aberdeen gave him 
the degi'co of LL.D. in 1808, aiul many learned 
aDcietle.s admitted him to iiiember.sliip. "His fin>t 
work was a Bibliographiccd Diciionary {8 vols, 
1802-6). The Board of Comniis.sioners on the 
Public Records selected liim to edit Rymer’s 
Feedeva^ hut liis health obliged Jiim to aVlandon 
the M'ork before he had finished the second volume. 
He also edited and abridged several other works, 
but tlie great w'ork of liw life was his edition of 
the Holy Scriptures (8 vols, 1810-26)-with a coni- 
niciitavy, into which were compressed all the 
results of his varied reading. A\’liile orthodox in 
essentials, Clarke had some luinsual notidiis. 
Thus, lie denied the eternal soaship of Christ 
while maintaining his divinity; held that Judas 
repented unto salvation, and that the tempter of 
Eve Wflii a baboon, nob a serpent. He died Auguat 
26, 1832. Hhq his Life (3 vols. 1833). 

Clarke^ Charles Mary Cowden, one 
of the most amiable among tho pnii-s of Engliali 
Avritera. (Ihavles was born IStli December 1787, at 
Enfield, Middlesex, where his fatlier kept a school 
at w'hicli Keats woa a pupil. His name is im- 
periftliobly linked with the dftW'iiing genius of the 
poet—but seven yoai’s younger tliau nimaelf—wJio 
in a poetical epistle (1816) aadreases Clarke as ' you 
who Amt taught me all the sweets of aong.* He 
early imbibed a jiassion lor the tlieatro, and after 
his parents' rctiremont to Rainsgato, continued to 
pay frequent visits to London, where lie formed the 
friendKlrip of Leigh Hunt* Shelley, Hazlibt, Charles 
and JIary Lamb. After his father’s deatli in 1820, 
he became a bookseller in London, and ere long 
partner as iiuiBic miblisher with Alfred Novello, 
wliose sister, Mary Victoria (born 1809), he married 
in July 1828. A year later Mi-s Cowdon Clarke 
began her famous ConcordancQ to Shak(^carc*s 
PlaySj published after sixteen years’ toil in 1846. 
The 1 named life of the pair was exceptionally 
Imppy, and they enjoyed the warjii friendship of 
most London men of letters, from Lamb and 
Hazlitfc down to Douglas Jerrold, Mncready, aiid 
Cliarles Dickens, In 1834 Clarke Logan that 
twenty years* course of public leebures on Sbake- 
speare and otlier dramatists and noots which 
brotijglifc liim soimjcJi celebntyandprout He read 
admirably, and put tho fruit of much sound study 
and profound thouglit into the preparation of the 
lectures. Some of his courses of lectures were pub- 
lislied, as liia Shakespeare Cha}-actcrSj chiefly those 
Siihordincde (1863), and Molidrc C/Rn’cicicrs (1865). 
Ill 1859 he pttblitfhed Capnina Minora^ a volurae of 
lair original verse, and in 1863 lie edited the poems 
of George Herbert. The joint productions of the 
pair wore the valuable Shakespeare Key (1879); on 
edition of SliakespearG*8 works with good if some¬ 
what verbose oimotatioiis (1869), now iv-issued as 
GimelV^ Illustrated Shahspmre ; and EteolUcUom 
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oj WriUrs (1878), a cliammig and Ijook, full 

of reminiscences of Keats, Lamb, anil other famous 
men. In 1850 they wont to live at Nice, but 
removed in 1861 to Clonoa, wlime CJiarles died sije- 
teen years later, 13tli March 1877. ^li>i L'owilen 
Clarke alone wrote several novels, volumes of vei-so, 
and other works. Of tliese the best known are 
The Girlhood of Hcrohm (1850), and 

]ym'hhmtcd fyomen (1857). See ^lary Cowdeu 
Clarke’s Shoit .Vemoir of her Hiishmid (1887). 

CInt'kCt Edwapd Laniel, traveller and author, 
bom at Wdliufidon in Sussiex In 1709, studied afc 
Cambridge, and from 1700 to 1709 was employed as 
tutor ftiul travelUn^c connyanion in several n«l)le> 
men's families, making tlie tour of Great flritain, 
France, lUily, Switzerland, and Germany. In 1799 
ho set out on an extensive fcour with a young man 
of fortune; they traversed Demnark, Nor>Yay, 
Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Russia, the country of 
the Lon-Cossacks, Tartary, Asia Minor, Syrin, 
Egypt, Greece, and did not return to Eiiglttiul till 
1802. In 1807 Clarke began a co\me of lecbiires on 
mineralogy at Cambridge. He prasented to tlje 
university library a nuinber of valuable iimvbleH 
collected during hlw travels; his nianuscifuta lie 
sold to C.vford; and the univei'sity of Cambridge 
purchajseil his collection of minerals, Ordained in 
1805, he held two Ihlngs from 1809 until his death, 
9til Maitih 1822. His Travels (6 vok. 1810-23) 
^vere received with extraordinary favour; his 
other works, chietiy on a]ibir[unuaii siihjects and 
iiiinemlogy, are now of litfcio value. See his Life, 
by Bishop Otter < 1825). 

Clarke* Hyde, an Englbili iicancier and phUo* 
logiat, bon\ in London in 1816, w'os employed as a 
civil engineer in tlie improvement of MorccambC 
Bay and Barrow, aiul next in the promotion of 
telcgTaph and railway service in Upper India. He 
became cotton cownciUov in Turkey, and in 1808 
foimdetl the Council of Foreign llonillioldei^i, whoso 
alVairs h c aduiinistered for some y ears. He bos done 
Timeb to pi'oinotc tlie Anthropological Institute and 
the Pre^js Futnk His writings inchulo bnoks and 
painnhlets on railways, foreign loans, banking, 
mythology, and conipamtive imilology, especiairy 
the n ative Am ericon languages ami their sunnosc'd 
connection with tliose of the Old ^Vo3ld. ilnfor- 
tunatcly liis views are niuch nuno original than 
sound, aiul most of his generalisation a have failed 
to commend themsolveij to really scientific philolo¬ 
gists. Among his books are The Frc^Hellenic Inhah- 
liants Asia Mmor (1861), The HedUerranean 
TopiUaiionsfrQui Aidonanoifs Ct?Lw(1882), iSre. 

CTarkc^ Freeman, theologian^ was 

born in Hanover, New Ifaiiipshire, and studied at 
Harvard and Cambridgo Divinity ScUooL He be¬ 
came a Unitarian pastor, and in 1841 founded the 
Church of the Di^lplen at Bostm. From 1807 tp 
1871 he held a ehatr of Natural Theology in Havvard 
Univei'sity. He <Ued 8tb June 1888, He assisted 
in iireparing thcnicinoirsof theMait;liionoHS Ossoli; 
and among his numerous works are books on the 
foi^viiiiewj of sin, on prayer, and on ortliodo.xy, 
of BUiefi 1870), TenGreuilhlimons{\^li-^‘S), 
Common Se?jse in Ilclif/ion ( 1870 ), Jlanmd of Uni- 
taviwi Belief and Vexed Qiiisilons 

Clarke, Dr Samuel, an eminent pliiloaoplier 
and theologian, Avtus born at Norwich, October II, 
lQ7o, and educated at Cains College, Cambridge. 
Tlie system of Descaite.s nt that time held almost 
univcrKal sway; but this failing to satisfy his mind, 
he nil on ted tlio viewa of Wis contenipomry and 
friend Newtnn, and expounded them in the notes 
to his tsHtioTi of Bolianlt'a Fhi/sics, Along with 
philosophy he pursued the stmly of theology and 
philology. Chaplain from 1098 to Bisliop Mooi-e 
of Norwich, in 17OG he became chaplain to Queen 


Anne, nnd in 1709 yectov of St WestmiusUY. 

By his work on tile Trinity (1712), in M'iiicli ho 
denied that that doctrine was held by the eaily 
cluncli, iio raised a violent and ])rotraetcd contro¬ 
versy (in which Watorland was his chief oppim- 
cut). Tjie upper liou.'^e of Convocation, desirous of 
avoiding controversy, rested content ^Yibh nn ex¬ 
planation, anything but satisfactory, and a pro¬ 
mise from Clarke to be silent for the future on that 
Biibjeet- His views were of tlie kind kiiorvu as 
Semi'xi riaii (see Arius ). For fcl i o rest, Clarke ^\'as 
a vigorous antagonist of tlio Deists of his time; Jie 
wrote against niateiialisin, empiricism, and nccc^n- 
tarianism; and against Dodwell nminfcaiiied tlio 
essential ini mortality of tho soul. He taught that 
the fundamental truths of moiala, arming out of tlio 
litnes.'} or unfitness of certain relations, were os 
absolutely certain os the tmths of mathematicB. 
Space and time he held to ho attrilmtcs of an 
inllnitG and iinmatoiittl being. His most famous 
work is Discourse concerning the Being and Attn- 
buiesofGodt otiginalljr the Boyle Lectiivca of 1704-5. 
They were cxpres.sly in answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Blovrnt, and other fveetUiukew, and contained the 
famous and elaborate denionstiation of the exist¬ 
ence of Cod, often, but inaccurately, called an 
a jmon argument, on which his fame as a tlio- 
ologian largely vests. At the instigation of the 
l^incess of wales. Clarke entered into a keen 
correspondence witli Leibnitz, on space and time, 
and llieir relations to God, and on moral freedom. 
This correspondence M^aa iniblished under the title 
of Collection of Papers which passed hctivecn Dr 
Clarke, and Mr Leibnitz (1717), He was not merely 
a keen dialectician and a man of great sfcrengtlidf 
mind, bub was possjessed of great general auility. 
He publislied several coHectiojis of iiinch ailmii*od 
senaona and inmimerable pamphlets, besides a 
posthumous Boeposithn of the Church Catechism 
and a beautiful edition of (1712); tliat of 

Homer (1729-32) waa completed by jiis .son. Ho 
died 17 th May 1729. A collected edition of his 
works aiipeared in 4 vols. (1738-421, with a Life 
by Hoaclly. His fricnil IMiistoii also wrote a Life 
(1741). 

Olnrksoib Thomas, philanthropist, tho son of 
a clerical achaolma.steY at WiftlHiach, where he ^Ya^i 
bora, March 28, 1700. From St Faul’s School he 
passed to St John's College, Cambridge, where Im 
took a good degree in 1783. His introduction to 
the chief antevetit of his life w’£w his gaining a 
prize for a Latin essay in 1785, on the f|nesii(in, 
*Ia it right to mako slaves of others against 
thoir rviir?' wdiich, in an English translation 
(1786), w'ns widely leotl Clarkson henceforward 
devoteil hi nisei f with indefatigable energy to a 
vigorous crusade agaiusb African slavery, hobh by 
aa incessanb shower of essays, painplilets, ai/d 
reports, and Iry visiting the cliief towns of Enghiiid 
and even E*ans to form associations. Wilboiforcc 
brought tho .subject before parliament in 1787. 
On ^Nrarch 25, 1807, tlm law for the suppression of 
the slave-trade passed Hie legislature—the occasion 
of AVordswortlrs sonnet: ‘CJarkflon, it was an 
obstinate hill to clinih,’ and Clarkson next wrote a 
History of the Eise^ Proqrcss^ and Accomplishment 
of the Abolition of the African l>lave-trade (2 vols. 
1808). On the formation of the .fVnti-slavery 
Society in 1823, for the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, he becamo one of its IccwUng nieiubeis, 
and had tlieJiapniness to see tlie olriect of its efforts 
attained in tlm August of 1833. lie took eiu active 
part ill other benevolent achemea, particularly in 
establishing iustitutiouja fov Bcamen in setvpovt 
towns siinilav to the Sailom* Homea. He W'us in 
deacon’s orders in the Church of England, hat all his 
life keiDt close to the Society of Friends, although 
lie never joined its ranks. He died at Play ford 
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Hal), near Ipswich, Septeiiiher 26, 1846. See Lives 
by Tayloi (1839 and 1876) and Ehiies (1854), 

Clary {Salvia sd(tfca)t a native of southern 
Europe, which has been cultivated from a very 
eai'lj' period for its aromatic amt other properties. 
It is ft biennial (2 feet), with clftininy stem* large, 
heart-shaped, rough, doubly creimto leaves, and 
whorls of pcilc-bhio llowera in loose terminal Bpilcee, 
with large eoloiiicd bracts. Clary is aiitisposniodio 
and stiiiiiilftting, and is used for eoasoning soups, 
and in Qonfectionery, while a fermented wine is 
prepared from its ilowers.—A Hdtisli species of 
Salvia (S. Vcrbcnaca) ia soinetiinea called Wild 
Clary; A iwatcnsis^ ileadow Clary; and hor~ 
uunmn, Anwual Clary, See S<VGH. 

€lasslch% The term cUissici waa originally 
applied to bJioge citii^enB of Home that belonged to 
the limt and most iiilluential of tlio six classes into 
wJiicIi Serviiifi Tulliue (.ILvided tlio population. As 
early as the second century aftor Christ it is 
applied iigiiratively by Gellins bo writers of the 
liighe.st rank, and this Tnode of designation has 
since been very genemlly adopted botJ) in Jitem- 
ture and a,rt, Moat nations have had at aonic 
one time a more than usually rich and abundant 
outburst of Utoiuture, and they usually stylo tliis 
the CUtssiped period of their ’literatnvo, and its 
most diatingviishcd wHteui tUeiv Tluis, 

in Latin literature the classical jjeiiod may be 
regarded na extending from the time of Varjo, 
Cicero, ami Lucretius, from about 80 B.c,, tu the 
time of Juvenal and Suetonius, about 180 A.D,; 
and ia divided into a Goldeti and a Silver Age, But 
as the gixiab proiliictioiis of the writer.n and artists of 
anti(iuity have continued to he looked upon by 
moderns as juodels of perfection, the word classics 
has come to designate, in a uaiTower sense, the 
best writevfl of Greece and Borne, amiclassical to 
mean much the same as ‘nncieiib.’ The question 
of the relative value in modern education of the 
study of the eloflsicR in this aenso lias been juuch 
discussed [see Education]. For Classicbm as 
opposed to Bomanticlsin, see Ko*MANTiciSM, 

CHiStic Kocks (Gr, khstos^ ‘brolien') nro 
rocka composed of fragmental materials. Tlio term 
includes nil rocka o? a secondary or derivative 
origin—i.e. rocjca like conglomerate, enjidstone, 
shaiQ, &c., whicit have been formed emt of the 
rcniains of previously existing rocks. Besides the 
large cla'js of samland-gravcl XQ<ikSy it also eiii- 
braces many rocka of organic origin, such as certain 
Liamtones Cq-v.), composed of the dobris of shells, 
corals, &c.; Coals (q.v.), made up of the remaiiiH of 
plants ; some Iromtoncs (q.v.), consisting in whole 
or in part of organic debris. Fragmental volcanic 
rocks, such as Tuff (ipv.) and Agglommite (q.v.), 
come also into the same division 

Claude Lorrahie (properly named Claudk 
GEnL^E), ft celebrated lanilscape-pamter, was a 
native of Lorraine, and boin in 1600, According 
to ilnklitnicci, a Telativo ^Yho travelleil aa tv lace- 
dealer took Claude when still a boy to Italy, but 
deserted him in Rome. However, he soon found 
eiuployinciib in griiidihg colours, and doing other 
?ne/iial ,sen'ice.s‘ tor Agostino Tassi, a landscape*, 
pain lev, from wdioin lie gained some knowledge of 
ait. He seems next to have studied umler Godfrey 
Waals at Napleii, and after some time spent in 
wandering bhiou'jh various portions of Eui'ope, he 
iinally settled at Rome in 1627. Here lie mmie his 
way slowly with the public, and it was about ten 
yearn afterwards that he received a commission 
fi’om Gardiniil Hentivoglio, who introduced him to 
l\ipe Uriian YIIL, for wdioiu lie executed four 
landscapes, two of which, ^La F6te Villageoise^ and 
' Gn Port deMcr an Solcil Couebant,' both dated 
1629, fti^ now iu tlie Louvre, His position ^Vus 


now assured, atid Ids works were iiiucli sought after, 
Btiruig ilia later years he siillered from gout and 
other inaladies, and died in November J6S2. 

Claude’s laiulscapes, wliich number about four 
luiiiiired, are found in tbe oliief galleries of Italy, 
Prance, Spain, and Germany, and in particiilaL- 
England, wldeli, according to Dr’^V'aagcn, contnius 
fifty-four paintings by Claude. Four of liia bciib 
works—the laudacapea known as ‘ Morning,’ ‘ I^'oou,* 
* Evening,’ and •Twilight’—are iu the imperial 
gallery at St Petersburg, The painting on which 
Claude himself set the liighesrit value is the * Villa 
Madaiim.’ He kept it as a study, ami refused to 
sell it, even wlien Pope Cleiiient IX. offered fqr it 
ns much gold coiia os would cover the cniivos. M 
Claude’s paiiitbigs have always conmiauded verj' 
liigh prices, many copies and imitations have beeii 
imposed on buvGi's. This was the case even during 
the artist’s lifetime; for lie set high prices on liis 
works. It has been stated tliat it woa in order to 
stop tlm fraudulont trade carried on in his name 
that he collected the sketcUes nf his piGlures in six, 
hooks titled Zil/ri VeriiatiSi wliicli arc now' in the 
iilriaiy of tire Duke of Ilevonshiic; but these u eiu 
probably executed simply to preserve a record of 
tlie works ami of tlieir destination. They were 
engraved in lnez^otint by Eavlom, and it w'os in 
rivalry witli these prints’ that Turner executed bis 
celebrated Liicr Siudiorum. 

Claude was au eanicafc, indefatigable student of 
nature, of which, however, he possessed a far le<« 
close and scientilic knowledge than is c\ mced by 
the w’orks of many modern landscape-pain tern. 
He was icafcricted m his range of subjects and 
ellects, and he lidd little sympatliy with nature in 
her wilder and stonier moods. On the other hand, 
his composition, if rather formal, is always gioce- 
ful and well considered; his colour is singularly 
mellow Olid hannonious; and as a sky-painter Iiis 
work is full of delicacy and great tenderness of 
gradation and aerial quality. Claude produced 
about tUitty etchings, Uio beat of wMch are dk^ 
tingiiislied by great technical skill, refinement, and 
freedom, Haiiiertan has pronounced ^Le Bouvier* 
to be in many wave ‘the finest landscape etching 
in the world.^ HLs plates ]iave been recently 
reproduced by Amand-Ilttraiid, and they are cata¬ 
logued by Meauine in Le Pdntrc-Gmveur Frau^ciis 
of Robci’t-DmucsniL His figures, in whicli he was 
sometiiues aided by other painters, are in gcuGiai 
such infeiior accessories that he was wont to say 
be made no charge for them when he sold Lis 
pictures. See Ruiskiira Modern Painters; Mifi 
iMark Pattisoii (Lady Dilke), Claud Lorraiu^ sa 
Vie ct ses (Euvres (Paris, 1884); Dullea, Claude le 
Zomfm(Lond. 1887). 

ClauillniHi.S CT.aujhcs, the latest of tlie 
great Latin poets, a native of Alexandria, iloiir- 
ished in the end of the 4th and beginning of tlib 
nth century. He wrote firafc in Greek, wliicir 
nppeara to liavc been his native tongue, though 
be waa originally of Rojuau extraction; but In 
Gibbon’s words, he ‘ assumed in hie mature a^e the 
familiar use and absointo comm and of tlie Latin 
language; soared above the heads of his feeble 
coiiteiupomries, aiul placed Jdinself, after an in¬ 
terval of tliree Imndredyeai's, among the poets of 
ancient Konie.’ His poems bi-ought Jiim into such 
reputation that, at the request of the senate, the 
Einperors Arcadiua and HonoiiuB erected a atatno 
in honour of him in tlie forum of Trajan. The 
productionB of Claudianus tliat have conio dmvn to 
us consist of t^yo opio poems, Ruj^tus Proscrppioi 
and the fvftgn'ieiifcary Gigantommihice; besides, 
panegyrics on Hononns and Stilicho, Eid^Uia; 
Mpioi'ammaUi^ and occasional pbemsi OJauduiDus 
(bsplays tv briliiant fancy, rich colouriug, Mtl)' 
variety and distinctness in his pictiiirefe j'buthe is 
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often deficient In tasite and gmcefiilnesrf. Editions 
of hiJi Avoika >vene mlilialjcd 1>J' Gesaiier (i7o9), 
IliiTinnnn (1760), and Jeep (Leip. 187G-79). 

€laudlil>^ Roman cmpcnjr, whose foil name 

TiberiuM CUiudluH Bniau^ Nero Ucrnianicim, waa 
tlie voiiiigcr son of Umansi, brotlier of the Emperor 
Tiliovins and Antonia, and was horn at Lyons m 
Oanl, TO n.u. He was iiafciiraRy sickly and ininni, 
and his education was iiei,dectcd, or left to he cared 
hn' hv women and freedin^n. His supjjoseii im- 
becilftv saved him from tlie cruelty of Cnli^uila; 
Imt C’kmUus, in liis privacy, had made consider- 
ahlc pioijrresd in the ^tudy of his^teny, and wrote in 
! Latin and Greek several extensive wovkfi now lost. 
After tile assassination of Calignla. was fmuHl 
i>y tlie soldiers in a eiu-ncr (J the palfice, where, in 
di-end, lie had concoaled hijnself._ I'hq proetorians 
carried lum forth, ]>roclainied him euiperor, and 
compelled liis rccoj^ition by the sieiiatc and many 
citizens who had lioperl to rcstovc tli^ repuhlie. 
By giving largess to the troops who Imd raised 
liini to the throne, Claudius ctimiiiuuced the 
haneful practice which .subjected llojne t(> a inili- 
tarv‘ despotism under the succeediii^^ emperors. 
The first acta oC hk veigti seemetl to gvv^e promise ' 
of mild and just goverinneut,^ hut in the year 4f2, 
when a conspiracy against his life detected, 
his tiundity led fvini t<^ yield Idmself entirely^ to 
the giiiilanco <d hi-, tliird and most infainous wife, 
Mc.'^salina, who, in coneei’t with the freednieii 
Pall!» 4 i and MavcissuH, practii^cd cvueltieis and ex tor* 
tions witliout restraint. The eniporor nieaiiwhile 
lived in retirement, j)artly occupied in hk Htiidics, 
and expended ennniimis sum ft in Luddiiig, cimecially 
in the famous Claudiau Anueilnct {Aqua Ciauf/ia). 
At the same time lie luled well though mildly, 
and earned out the ciiUghtencd policy or extending 
citijceiiship to the provincials. Abroad ins ariiiH 
were victorious, !^^au^tat^a was made a Itoinau 
piavincc, the conquest of Britain wrus oomiiionccd, 
and the frontier prorince.s in the cost were ssettled. 
At lionie tiic nxoriouf, emperor continued to he 
governed by liL wives, Tacitus tells usf that tho 
shameless ilosalina, after ahiising her blind and 
doting husband by a series of tlie vilest hipfligacie.s, 
went so far oft to marry herself huolicly to a 
young lover, on which the emperor, at fast itwnhened 
to her wickedness and liii own siianie,, 
to death. He next imivricil his own niece, tlie 
equally vicious and inoro cruel Agrippina, who 
procured liis death by puLon (54 A.h.) in order to 
secure tlie miccessioii of Nero, her own son by an 
eai’lier luishamh 

ClaudhiS} Avi‘ii;.s, a Bonmn ileeemviT (451 
and 450 U-O.), wlio gained the high favour of Jus 
fellow-citizens by liis ability and m:tivity. In the 
latter year, however. Tie Tjegan to sTioW his real 
aims towards absolute and illegal power. Tlie 
gi'owing indignation of the Komaii pojuilace reached 
a heiglit mi account of Ids grossly tyvaniiou.s action 
towaids Yivgiiiin* daughter of a respected plebeian 
named Lueius Yiiginius, wlio was abroad W’itli tJie 
army. The proud patiiciau gained possession of 
the person of the nuihlen by, pretending that she 
Avas the horn i*lave of ojie oi Ids clients, 'Her lover 
Iciliiis ^>iimuioncil her father VirginiuH from the 
an ny, but another mock'tiial again adjudged the 
girUto he the property of the decemvir’s client, 
To save liia daughter from dishonour, the unhappy 
father seized alvuifc and slew lier. The papular 
indignation and the father’s apnual to the army 
overthrew the tleeeruviri, ami tho pi-oud Appiiii 
Avaa Hung into prison, Avliere he died by hi.s own 
hand. TJie story is specially familiar to EngUsh 
readers from Macaulay'^ Lai/s. TJic Claudian Gens 
Avas one of the luoiit nuriiGrous ami important of 
the [ratrieian tribes of Uoiue; and besides the sous 
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and graiul.sous of tlie decemvir, tlici’e were uuiaer' 
oils pei“sons of distinction who bore the name of 
Appms. 

CBlIlSt Kakl, zoologist, born 2cl January 1835, 
at Citaael, liccdime proSasor anccessively at Wttrz- 
hiirg (1860), Afarburg, Gdttiiigen, and Vienna 
(1873). Ills princiiml ivork is the GntnMtffc (ler 
Xoolook (4tb ed. 1S78-82). 

€lau8, Santa. See NicobAa 

Chinsc. See Deed, 

Claiisclf Berthanu, a French mar.%hal, was 
horn ftfc iMirepoix, Aricge, 12tli December 1772, and 
obtained distinction in the Italian and Anatnan 
campaigns of Napoleon j hut more especially as 
coiiiinaiuler in Spain, after tho battle of Saia- | 
manca iu 1812. Caiulciuned to death as a traitor 
on the retuvii of the Bourbons, he avos in 1820 jicr- 
mitted to return from Amoiica to France; com¬ 
manded the army ai\d was govcniov in Algeria iu 
1830; and waJi made governor-general of Algeria lu 
1835. Ho returned to France in 183(1, voted with 
the opposition in the Chamhev, and died 21st April 
1842. See AUiEiiiA. 

Claiiscwitz. Kabl von, a very ills tin guished 
Prussian general, whose Avritings prepared the \va.y 
, for a complete revolution in the theory of wav, ivas 
horn 1st JiiiiG 1780 at Biu’g. Ho sQived rvith dis- 
I tinetion in several canipaigus in the Prusrinn and 
! in the Russian service, in 1815 became chief of a 
Prussian army corps, and W'a» ultimately director 
of the army school, and iuB])ector of arbilleiy- Ho 
died of cholera at Breslau, IGth November 1831. Of 
ilia warka the best knoAvn arc his great hook on 
w^ar, Vwi Krieff (3 vols, 4th ed. 1880), aiul bis life 
of Schanihorst. See his Life by Sclnvartz [Berlin, 
1877), 

Clausing) Rudolf, a groat German physicist, 
Imm 2(1 Januaiy 1822 at Koslin in Pomerania. 
He studied at Bei’lm, and afterwards Icetnred i>n 
iiatural pliilosophy as 2 ^i"k'Ctt-doccnt qfc Boriin, and 
a.s professor at the Zurich Polytechnic School. In 
1860 ho Avas appointed to the chair of Natural 
Philosopliy cit Bonn, and hei'e he died, August 24, 
1888. He Avas elected a foreign meinbcv^ of the 
Royal Society in 1868, and in 1879 Avas given its 
higiiesb hoiKMir, the Coploy Medal. Ilia scion tide 
laboui's cover parts of tfic field of optica and of 
electricity, bub his especial work Avas fiis contrihii- 
tion to tlie science of tlieniio-dyiianiics, the honour 
of estahlibliiiigivhicli on a sciciitific basis he divides 
with Raiikiiie and Thomson. Hla mathematical 
iiicthodH he also applied to tho theory of the steam- 
engine, the Jyuainical or kinetic tueory of gases, 
ami tu elcetricitv and electro*clynaniioa. His great 
work is Ilia Ahhandlun^feti iibev die mechanisvhe 
^Varmet/teorie (lS64i and 1867), which in its second 
edition took a more systematic form as vol, i., Die 
mec/amtsche inirmciheorio (1876), and yol, ii,. Die 
mcc/tanisc/ic Behetiulluug (kv DlcctriziUii (1879). 
Other books are Ueber das IVemi der Wdrme 
(1857), and Die Totenticdfumtio)i und dus I*i)tential 
(3ded. 1877). 

ClaiistluH* See Klau.sthal. 

ClaA^agfcIBii or GLun-siiP.LL, a genus of marine 
Lamellibruncliiate ilolluacs of the samo family 
Avitli AapergilJiiin (€pA\). They mostly live iii 
excavated liolex in rockft or in masses of coral. 
Tho ordinary form of the bivalve sliell is curiously 
modified. Gne valve (the right) is lixccl to^ fclio 
inner .surface of tho chaiuher m Avliich the aulmol 
lives, and is continued witliout iiitci’mption into 
' a secondary she]]-tube, Avliicli extends from the 
choduhev outwards, and varies considerably in 
Icnptli in diircrcnt species. Tlie loft vaRc is free 
and movable on the right. Tlie mode of ox cava- 
, tion is not knoAVu. Sk living species of Avide 
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distribution are known* Tho fossil forms, which 



ClftvagclU 1ftta, showing the cavity and fixed valve: 
a, the fixed valvo; 6, the calcareous tube. 

are more numerous, wore fii-st discovered. They 
do not occur below the Upper Chalk. 

ClaYaria^ a genus of Fun^i, of the order 
Hymeuouiycetes, laiiiLly Cluvariei, in which the 
sporo-beai'ing tissue is produced over all parts of 
tiio surface. The species are uiimcioua, some of 
them simple and clubsliaped, some branchetl. 
C, hotrj/tiSj a species common in oak and beech 
Avoods, especLalTy in Germany, growing on the 
gi ound, among moss, grass, heatli, is gathered 
when younp and used ns food, having a very agieC' 
able sweetisli taste. Other species, notably C. 
Jlavciy comllo'icieSy aurcay and formosay are used in 
the same way, 

Claverlions Cl See Grah.ui of CL-AYfiR- 

HOUSE. 

€laviclioi*<li an obsolete instrument of the 
same type as the Harpsichord (q-v.) and Spinet 
{(].v.), A Ciaviharj? is a harp struck with keys 
like ft piano. 

Clavicle, nn important part of the pectoral 
giville of Verlebvates, perhaps mo.^t fain ill ftrly 
known in the collar-hone of man and in the 
Ill errj’-thought of birds, It is well tlevelojied in 
tliose niftiniimls in which the fore-leg or arm la used 
very strongly and freely, but is poorly developed 
or nksent in many coses, ns in Carnivores and 
Ungulates. In most flying birds it is strong, and 
often fused to the breast-bone; in the ostrich tribe 
it is rndinientaTy or absent It is not a prominent 
hone in reptiles, being absent in snakes and crocji- 
diles, apparently continuous with the scapula in 
tortoises, and in fact only well seen in the Jiiajoiity 
of lizards, A ‘clavicle* is also to be seen in most 
Amphibia; though its exact relntiotis are much 
dispiite<l. A prominent part in the girdle of ordi¬ 
nary bony fishes is also called the * clavicle,* but it 
is not certain that it corresponds to that of higher 
vertohratas. Of the clavicle generally it may be 
said that it is a paired hone superndded from the 
sldu os ftu auxiliary to acapula and coracoid, 
that its position is ventral and anterior to the 
coracoid, and that it is often associated with an 
iiiterclavicle. See Bird, J3o>fE. Skeleton i , also 
Huxley’s Analoinii of the Veriebmie Aniinahy and 
other works on Comparative Anatomy, such ns 
’those of Gegenbaur and Wiedei'sheiin (translated 
by Profftssora Bell and Parker). There is a separ¬ 
ate article on tlio Jiuinaii Collar-uonb (q.v.). , 


Clavleor'iiia^ a name sometimes ajjplied to 
several tribes of beetles with club-shaped (clnvate) 
anternio). They are included within the great 
Pentaiiieroua section of (ioleoptera, Burying 
hectics illustrate the type. 

OlavijcT'O, Fit AN CISCO Xavier, Mexican his¬ 
torian, born at Vera Cruz in 1721, entered the 
order of tho Jesuits in 1748, and became a teacher 
of rhetoiic and philosophy. On tiie suppression of 
the Jesuits in Spanish Ainericft in 1707> Clavijero 
letired to Italy, where he died at Bologna in 17S7. 
lie wrote in Italian a Rislovy of Mexkoy an impar¬ 
tial and valuable work, of which an Engliali trans¬ 
lation by C. Cullen was published in 1787» 

Cltl>YS, sharp havdeniugs of the skin at the 
end of appeiulages, TLa term is often applied to 
the chela? and similar structuie.H at the end of 
AiTlivopod limbs, hut is best restricted to the 
epideniiic tips found at the ends of the digits in 
most voptiles, on the toes, and often on the thumb 
and first finger of birds, but f^een in jjerfection in 
many maiumals—e.". Carnivores, Inbcctivores, 
Edentates. It is obviously iuipo.ssible to draw any 
sharp lino between claws ami Nails (q.v.), 

€lay(A.S. dong; of the same root as‘clag,* 
‘claggv’'), (I term applied, in a vague way, to 
those kinds of eavtii or soil which, w'lien moist, 
have a notable degree of tenacity and plaaticiby. 
The clays are nob easily distingiiisiiecl as rock 
I species, but they all appear to owe tlieir origin to 
the decomposition of various rocks, and to consist 
eliielly of aluininic silicate, along with otJicr in- 
gi’cdients, which vary in character with the nature 
of the parent rock from the degradation of whicli 
tliey are derived. Thus com in on clay is a mixture 
of kaolin or China clay (which is ft hydrated clay), 
ftml the line powder of sonic fel&pathic mineral, 
which is anhydrous and not deccmpoBcd. Clays 
vary much in plasticity—all being more or less 
plastic wdien nioiatened with water, and capable of 
bcin^ moulded into any Xorm. But 'wliile many 
retam their shape wliep dried by heat, otlieiu, 
wJdcli In tho dam]) state would ordinarily bo called 
clays, tend to fall to powder when all the ■water is 
driven off. Clay is eaten by tlie Botocudos and 
oblier bftvoge tribes, as also ill Georgia and the 
Carolinas by negroes and ^poor whites.' The 
plastic clays are used for many pinposes, os for 
making pottery of all kinds, bricks and tiles, 
tobacco-pipes, firebricks, &c. Tiie following are 
the coinmonci' varieties of clay and clay-rocks: 
China day or XwoL’n Ptpeelay (q.v.), very 

like kaolin, hut containing a larger percentage of 
silica j ]ioitcr'‘8 c/«y, not so pure as the precetling; 
seiilptov''& clay or moddling a fine potter’s 
clay, sometimes mixed with fine sand; pUistilina. 
ft potter’s clay from Italy, siqiposetl to be coniposea 
of oil, glyeerme, rosin, and powdered clay, wliioli, 
as it does not shrink, need not be Itept wet; h'kk- 
clay (see Bricks), an admixture of olny and 
sand with eome ferruginous niat ter; 

(q.v.), containing little or no lime, alkaline earth, 
or iron (which act as Huxob ), and lienee infusible or 
highly refractoryi Shale (q.v.), a laminated clay- 
rock; day^skiiCy au indurated cleaved clay-i'ock; 
Loain (q.v.), a non-plastic mixture of clay and sand; 
Marl (q.v.), a clay containing iniicli calcareous 
matter, Clay at the deepest sea-bottom is largely 
<jf auunal origin. See ARaiLLAGEOUS Rocks. 

Clay Soils derive their character from the 
aluminic silicate which they contain in a state of 
mixture, os well os in ehomieal combination, 'svibh 
obliov substances. Soma soils contain so large a 
proportion of alumina as 35 per cent.* but generally 
tho proportion is niucli amallcr. Tlic felspars 
which cliiolly yield the ahimina of clay soils con- 
tain also soila, potash, and lime, substances Svldoli 
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ten! to I’cuiler clays fertile Tviien niuler cultivatio-ii. 
TJie physical clitti nctei's, liove^^er, of the diilercnt 
vavLeties of clay aoiL AYising from the varying pyo- 
portiona <|f TiilioOn and utlicr snhstancc.'? mixed AvitU 
the alumina^ are cliielly concerned in their iclati\"e 
fertilitv, Calcaveoua matter exercises a consider¬ 
able iiliiuciice on tlioir producing crouis^ 

Fur an account of the distribiition of soil a in this 
country^ see Jolinsfeon’s and Cameron's EletncnU of 
Afjncnltnral ChcviiUnj und 

Clay, C.vssms ifATiCELTA’?i, a zealous aholh 
tinnisfci horn in ICenUicky in 3810, grotlnatcd nt 
Yfile ill 1332, and three yearn after Mas elected to 
tlfo legisiattne of his native *tafce. He opposed 
tlic annexatiim of Texas (1844 )j started at Lexing¬ 
ton jfVie Aniei'kant a vigoieus anti-slavery 
paper, the following year; volniiteered in the 
Alexicaii ^\•cx (1846); supported Air Lincoln in 
1860; end fit)in 1861 till I860 was U,S. Alinistcr to 
lUissiii. A true son of Kentucky, Clay delivered 
hisi political addresses armed to tUo teeth, w&s iii' 
Yolved in a iiuiiihcr of isei'ions ipiaiTels, and in 1877 
woij hied hat acf^iutted on a ehavge of killing a diS' 
charged ne^ro servant M'ho had tliveatened. his life, 
yee Ida Lifi^ Wrltaigs^ ami .Spcecto (2 vols, 1880 p 

Clay, Henhv, statesnmn, one of the ♦great, 
tYiumvirate" of Ainevican ovatoi-s, watj horn in 

♦ tlie Slashes,' n district of Han- coMrigia ims ui u,a 

over county, Virginia, April 12, i*? j. b. LJirpinMt 

1777, He was the son of a Jlajitist 

preacher who died in 1781, aiul from the employ- 
men b of some part of lii& early youth in connection 
with agriat-iuill, he earned the cDgnonieii of ‘the 
Tiiill-lfoy of the Shuihes/ His early schooUiig M‘as 
hut scanty. AYhen iifbcen years old he became an 
^i,s^datant-cleYk in. the cUaneevy eouYt of Ui& native 
state, ami for four yeai's vvas amaimeiwis to that 
excellent lawyer and true patriot, George Wythe, 
then diancelhir. He also studied law foj' oneye/i-r 
with Itoberb Brooke, attorney-general of Virginia. 
In 17l>7 he m'os licensed to practise law, and in the 
same year went to Lexington, Kentucky, Mhere 
he swm acqvYireiV a high Teputathm as an ovatoY 
and a-s a jury lawyer. Ho m'os sent in 1800, and 
again in 1800,"to the Uuitetl States senate fov short 
terins. He liri>fc entered the lower house of con- 
gieiss ill 18U, and M’ob chosen its Speaker. This 
Tjosition he ILlled for many yearn with great ability. 
He Was active in bringing on the war of 1812-15 
with Ureat Bn tain, and Mas one of the com inis* 
'sioners who anaiiged the treaty of Hlient Yvhich 
GiuUd the war. By his coutso in vegaid to the 

* Missouri Cumproniiso* of 182J,he won the title 
of HIie great pacilicator.* In 1824 he was one of 
the strongest advocates of a high protective tarill, 
and ill the same year Mtus ono of the four candi¬ 
dates for the presidency. Ho eJioico having been 
iijufle by tlie electoral college, Air J. Q. Adaiiia 
Nvas elected pyevident by the ILmse of llDpTfcsenta- 
lives; aiul Clay's acce[itance of the pofdtion of 
^'Ccretary of state under Adauiti was by many 
JieUl to constitute a proof of a comipfc bargain be- 
t^Yeeu tM'o statesiiien, neither of whom, in triitli, 
would Lave been guilty of couiitonanciiig such 
a bnrgain. Clay re*entered the senate in 1831, 
and in the same year wiw renominated for tiie 
pre.Hidency j but in tlie following year General 
JackMiu was. re-eleeted to that oftiee" His caiuU- 
dntiire for the ollice of president in 1844 \Yas in 
like nmniiar iinsnccessful. The conipromiHe of 
18ot) betM'een the nppurilng iree-soil niul jivo-slavery 
inteiesty Yvem largely Clayh Yvork. He died July 
21), 185 ^l Although ho wivs the most attractive 
public speaker in his etmntry during what is 
juatly regarded as ^the goldcii age of American 
orateryj' hU ability ns a reasoiier was excelled 
by tliab of YVehsterj Yvhile his other principal 


nvnl, Calhoun. suYpfl-ssed him in iuteiisUy and 
iicry earnestnesy. Ho ninn had a larger folloiving' 
of devoted ucrsoual friends than Clay, and fur 
more than forty years ho^ had a very consplciions 
share in shaping the legislation of the republic. 
As a public man his career was without a blciinsli. 

Of the rablicr nuiiioroiia biographies of Clay the 
best is that by Carl fcjcliurz (Bosbop, 1887). 

€lny OrosSi a tuYvn in Porbi^Hliire. 4i nulca 
S. of ChcsteiTicicl, the centre of a coal and iron 
district. The colli0iic.s hero rvere begun by Geoi’go 
Stephenson in 1838. Bop. (1881) 6879. 

€lay Il'OliStoiiC, a granular or compact 
iuliiiixture of the uiineral sidenie ( rorrortfi carbon¬ 
ate) and clay. It occurs ns nodules or in thin 
ijGcls in vavLous geological systems, bub especially_ in 
the carboniferous strata. It frcfiuontly contains 
organic matter. Whan veiy higlily cnrboimcoous, 
it passes into the variety called blackbaiul iron¬ 
stone. See iKOX Ouiis. 

Claymore (a Gaelic term meniiing ‘tliegreat 
sword') is properly used of the old Celtic one- 
hmulcil, two-Gilged" hmgswovd, often engraved ^on 
ancient tombstones, with the guards pointing 
downwatds. The name is iiciw cmumonly 
iiiflccurately* to the basket* I lilted sword of the 
olKcei's of Ifigliland regiments. I 

Clayton, John AIiddletox, .statesnmn, yvos I 
born in Sussex county, Deiawnre, 2-lth July 1796, | 
studied at Yale, and practised os a laYvyor. In 
1829 lie hecanie a United States senator, and Yvlule | 
secretary of state in 1849-59, he negotiated Llie 
Clay ton‘Bnlwor Treaty Yvitii Britain, guaranteeing j 
the neutvality of lines of inteYoceauic conununiciv- 
tLon across mcaragiia or elsewliore. He . died 0 th 
NoY’diilicr 1856, SeeBcTLYVEiu 

ClazoitYciiiK}| one of the twelve cities of Ionia 
. which Htcwluuthc ^vdC of Siuyma, westward fmia 
Sjiiyrna. Uiuler the Bo/nans it ivas a free a^ld 
liatl an extensive coumierce. It Yvas the birthplace 
of Anaxagoras, It is no>v called Yiuia. 

Cleiliithes^ a Stoic philosopher, bom at Assos, 
in Troas, about 300 J)*(-‘. Hia poverty Yvas such 
that Lg liad to Yvurk all nirdib at drawing Yvater in 
order to obtain money for im sujpporb and to pay 
his class-fee wliile attending the lecturea of 2eno— 
a fact discoviiYcil only yv hen the Areopagus called 
upon the avdeut young student to siiow lunv ho 
obtained iiLs living, For luimtemi years lie Ustened 
patiently to the great Stoic, aiul, on Ids death, 
succeeded him in liis scliool. He died of voluntary 
fitavvatiou wliea about eiglity ycaift old, Cleanthea 
(lillerecl from the other Stoics in regarding the spn 
as the governing pnncipleof IbeYvoild; but none 
of his Yvritinge are extant except a Ifijuui io ^atSi 
one of the purest and noblest pieces of poetry in 
tlie Greek language, slimving-oii adiiurnble union of 
religious feeling and pliiloaophic thought. 

Clear, Cape, a head! and of Clear Island, the 
most southerly point of Ireland, witli a lighthouae 
and tolegrapb station. Clear Island, 66 miles BAY. 
of Cork, is 1504 acres in ai-ea. Pop. 594. 

Clcariliig'^hoUHC* Tim ImsincHs facilities 
allbnleil by bankers to their cmt(>}netf{ in coJlecting 
their bills, eheriiies on other Unn.s, and similar 
obligations, early necessitated an organised system 
of inteichangiag .'^nch (locmnents, Yvliercby labour 
might be saved, and the cash-balances vecpiired in 
aettlenreuts reduced. It is olaUned by a FrencU 
Yvritoi' that the Cheunhre de Covip^nsaiion de Lyou^ 
as i-corgaiiised in 1057i yy'Us practically similar to 
the mo(Tern cleariiigdionse ; and the Scottish hank- 
note exchanges fa species of clearing) wei-B eetab- 
lialied as far hack as 1752, The present system, 
hoYvovev, originated in London at an uiiKnoYvn 
date. It is smd that the clerks, when collecting 
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frojji tlio vavioiis l)aiiking'hoiises» began to inter¬ 
change the tlocumcnta of mutual inflehtcdncfts in 
the street, and fjiilwcniiently nfe taverns or any 
l)aiiking'office where tlicy were tolerated. Some 
time previous to 1773 a special apartment was 
devoted hy tlie haiikoi’s to the purpose; and in 
ISIO the hiiiWing in Loniljaiil Street, since known 
as the ^ Clearing-ho USD,* was set apart for the 
cleaving, under the directum of a coniinitteo of 
haTikors, and the iuimediate managcnicut of two 
inspector. The joint-stock Imiika were not 
admitted to the clearing-houso until ISol, l^our 
years later the countiy-chequo clearing was cstah- 
lishud as a dopartinent of tho clearing-house. In 
18iU the Bank of England entered, but it clears 
only against the other hanks. Only twontj"-seven 
hanks, including the Soutliwark wranch of the 
London and Wcsliiunstcr Bank, are meinbei'S. 
Otlicr London hankei's arrange with clearing hanks 
to TepvGsanfc fclieni. 

The system imrsiicd is as follows: From time to 
time dining the day, eocli firm transmits to the 
clearing-house cheques and hills payable by otliei’ 
hankei'fi, classified according to the banks retiring 
thein, account being also taken of obligations 
coming against their Jinn, a certain hour the 
doors arc closed, and the balances struck. Time is 
alh}wed for each bank to decide as to honouring 
tlie drafts upon it, after wliich the Jhial adjustfiicnt 
of balances takes place. Subjoined is an actual 
balance sheet as at the close of a tlay*s clearing. 


Deblora, 

tU.TN k CO. 

CWilltflH. 

t ». 0. 


l 9. i\. 

2,610 8 e 

Alliance 


12,950 13 2 

Pfirclay 


8 2 

lift Ilk of Eiighm] 

234,132 12 0 

3,304 8 1 

Drown 


61 17 11 

Capital and Counties 

4,092 10 11 


Ccnhal 

7,904 18 10 

6,130 0 2 

City 

Coneollclntcd 

72,008 1 0 


County 

128,13B 0 3 


DlniRdnlo 

8,844 4 1 


Fuller 

1,950 la u 

32,835 10 0 

Iwjperlftl 

10 ] 
35,444 G 61 

|-London JoliiUtock 


10 

110,772 48 8 

London nml Wostmluster 


20.402 2 t) 

Lloyd's 


1,033 2 4 

o,m 2 2 

Loiiflnn nnd South-western 


Jfartlri 


651 3 0 

iretroi>olU«n 


d,775 1 2 

National 


27 0 0 

Nntioiinl Frorlnclftl 

72,008 0 1 

13,203 is 11 

PieHcult 

21,240 10 8 

llobarta 


8,765 14 2 

69,860 0 a 

SuuUiWiiik 


Smith 


7 0 

Union 

70,547 10 2 

33,005 18 8 

lYlIllnins 

Comih'y Olonring 

O.II. 

> 30,827 13 10 

809,168 6 2 


040.3ttl 7 1 

0,81110 4 

BcUims 

6,443 12 i 

309,400 16 0 


031,824 10 6 

252,865 3 U 

Balance 


Tho Rguies in either column are the sums duo to or 
by (lljui I't Co. ill account with eacii of the other 
ineinhei's of the clearing-house, after allowing for 
tileir mutual indebtedness; tlie diftcrences as tlicy 
occurred that day being also shown interlined; 
as well as the total amount of vouchere returned 
unpaid. Tho result was that after placing all 
their claims on the other hanks against tho 
claims of the latter on them, there remained a 
sum of £2o2,353, 3 h. Hd. due hy Glyn & Co. 
on the ' genoml balance, This was more than 
accounted for by the claims of the liank of 
England, wlia only clear on one side. Each 
hank makes ii]) a .similar form. The inspectors 
liaving aatLsJied tliemsclves that the general 
balance is correct (all the mombei‘8 having agreed 


between themselves, and the total (khior balances 
equalling the crecUior), wairants for settling the 
halftiicea by transfer at the B<ank of Eni^aud, 
certified by the inspcctoi^, are passed between tbo 
nicinbcvs. Formerly these balances were settlcil 
in cash. Thus, transactions to the nmoiinb of 
several JiiilJioiis daily are settled witlioiifi the use of 
n bank-note or coin, Tlie imjiortance of the svstoin 

illustrated hy the fact, stated in evidence before 
the House of Omiiinon.H, that the London and 
IVesbinimiter Bank, hy getting ad mission to the 
clearing-linuse, were enabled to reduce their cash- 
balance by T 150,000. 

The record of the total amount of bills, cheques, 
and drafts passing through the cleaiing-hoiise is 
regarded as aniiiclex of the e Into of trade; and os 
Loudon is tlie chief centre of trade for tlie worlcj, 
this record has a world-wide range. The sums 
passed through the clean iig-liouse are greatest on 
certain ‘special daya.' Tliesc are (1) the 4ths 
of tlie month, trade uills being mostly dated on tlie 
first of the month, and, with three claya* gmee, 
falling (hie on the 4bli of some succeeding 
inojitlij (2) coilsoL settling days?, oiico a iiiontlij 
(3) Stock Exchange Bcttling days, twice a month. 
The following liguves, coniincncing.with the carlh 
est record, sliow the magnitude and growth of 
the cleaiingdigiisc work: (1839) £064,401,600; 
(1808) £3,425,185.000; (1873) £6,070,948,000; 

(1878) £4,992,398,000; (1883) £5,929,404,000; 

(1887) £0,077,097>000. Tiie liighe.st record was in 
1881, £0,357,059,000, In most of the large to>YnB 
in England there is now a clqaritig-honss, ami in 
Scotland the system, including tho separnleJy con¬ 
ducted iiote-oxclmngea, has been thoroughly organ¬ 
ised, SQ that clearings take place all over tho 
cimntiy, balancea being settled in EdinhiiTgli- 

The limt eleoiingdiouac in America was started 
ill New York on IJtli October 1853, and the syafceni 
lias since a^umed enormous proportions tlirougli- 
out the United States; in 1888 there u'cre upwai’ds 
of 30 cleariug-liouses. The jiiogiess of the New 
York clearing-house will bo seen from the follow¬ 
ing figinea fir the years ending 30fch September 
(1864) £1,150,091,197; (1808) £5.690,857,727; 
(1873) £7,092.210,505; (1878) £4,501,037,088; 

(1883) £8,058,033,051; (1887) £6,974.500,767. 

Tlio ay stem lias more, recently spread to the coii- 
tinciit of Europe. La Chamhre dc Compensation 
dea, Iktnguicn de Fans was fonned March 1872, 
the cleaiing'house of Berlin in 1888, and that of 
yionna in 1804; buttlieir transactions are gi’oatly 
less than those of^ London and New York. AVhilc 
it M’lus in connection with hanking tliat the clear- 
ing-liouse system originated, .the principle 
modified forms) has been adopted by other depart¬ 
ments of business- Tlie London Bailway Cleaiing- 
Jlouse was iuiiiidcd in 1842, the Stock Exchange 
Clearing-house in 1874, and otlicin Jnoro recently* 
See How-arth, Our Clcc^ring Sijsfm (1886); I^an^is, 
Gicarhig House ct Chamhre^ de Compensatiw 
1887); T/ic Acre For A Ckanng House, its JueCfiods 
(Norv York, 1888), , , . 

The Railway Cle^vking-housk is on asso¬ 
ciation Instituted to enable railu'ay companies in 
Groat Britain to cany on, without inlorriiption, 
the through tvaOic iirposseiigeiti, aniinaks, niinemls, 
and good a pa'ising over difierent companiea* lines of 
railways, ami to afibrd to the .trniTic tlie same facili- 
lies as if the dilleront lines liatl hclimgcd to one 
comiiany. , Tho arrangements are conducted in 
London by n commibteo, the memhGi's pf wliich 
lire appointed by tJie dircctoi-s of the companies 
who' are partlos to it; and the association is regu¬ 
lated by the Bailwa}’^ dealing Act, 1850. The 
companies are each Veprosenteu on the cominittce 
hy a (Idegqte., Tho comniittce holds stated meet-, 
iiigs four tifney a year, and oftciler if nbcesstii‘i|\ 
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coinniittees of railway ntlicei'M also 
meet from time tf> time: The nceoiints of fclie 
dealing system, aivl the balances due to ami from 
the several cojnnanles, are_ settled and adjusted by 
tlie secretary of the committee, ^vith appeal to the 
committee, wliose decision is fuiRl The clerks at 
stations of the various companies send abstracts 
of all trafRc monthly. The collected pnssengev- 
tlckets are also sent monthly. Number-men are 
employed by the clcariiigdioiise at jmictions where 
the lines of different companies meet, who 
note tho number of every carnage, horse-box, 
wa^mUp van, and aheeb or wagon envov on the 
train going hoyniid the pnvcnb line, and make 
weekly roturns. Tlie rctums from the coinpame.s* 
stations, together w'itli t)io.s0 of the number- 
men, enable fclic accounts of mileajje ami de- 
Tiiunago mcrured to be matle up by the clcarifig- 
house, by whom the companies are debited and 
credited, as the cose may bo, A debtor and 
creditor account is Rent irom the cl earing-house 
moTithly to each company, Rhowing on the oiio sitlo 
in one sum what tlie company lias to receive from 
all other companies as their proportion of through 
pfissencer fares, through goods and parcels rates, 
and mileage and demnwage of carriages, wagons, 
and sheets ; ami on the other side, also in one sum, 
what tho company has to pay to others out of 
moneys drawn \>y them. Tho balance is Rtnick as 
against, or In favour of, tho dcaringdiouse (as a 
common debtor or eredifeor). In addition to declar¬ 
ing the balances, the clearing-houso supplies to 
each company mojifcbly sfcafceuients of the details 
of the fcYafTic of each Rtation* 

The imniber of companies partic.s to the clearing 
sy.stom was recently between aixty and pcventy, 
including practically all the w'orking railway com- 
panie.s of Gveafc Britain j and the amount of buRincisR 
of an intricate kind which was iiivolvcd in ay be 
judged of from the foi‘egoin<j particnlnr.s, and Jrom 
the number of separate settiemontfl, which anioimt 
to tilevDU and a half mllUona per annum, represent¬ 
ing sev'CTiteeii millions of money. Tiio atalF now 
numbers nearly two thmisnnd. ^ IlcgnJations are 
published aniiimlly by the clearing-house for tho 
^lidance of the different companies in connection 
with the system. 

The clearing-house system is made available 
a]i3o for tho recovery or lost articles of luggage. 
Reports gi^’ing the descnptiou of each lost article 
avQ gent from all Stations daily to tlio clearing¬ 
house, and by this means almost all lost luggage 
h restored to the ownem, Tho reports luimber 
nearly half a million per annum. The govcYiuncnt 
sclioiiio of the parcel imsfc invnlves a qimrlerly 
payment by the Post-omco to the whole of tlm 
railway coinpanias of Great llritairi and Ireland, 
ami the apiiortioinnent as between the companies 
is etfected tliiougli tho machinery of the cleai’iiig- 
house. Tilers is a >iiiiilar railway clearing .systcni 
in frciaml, noth its headqnaitera in Dublin. 

The general railway clearing-bouse has never 
been establisliGd in the Xluiteil State!?, but there 
are several of limited extent, each embracing such 
Jine.s as belong to an individual .system. Tims, 
one at PhilaOelj^hia is a common Dontre for an 
a^weiatiou of hnc<i, avUIi alidut forty ineiubers, 
OtherH are at Atlanta (Gn.), Bouisville (JCy.), 
finstoii (llfcLss.). There are besiden various rail¬ 
way commissions, pools, and associations partaking 
of the nature of a limited cleaving Kystcin. 

C/lcai*hig;-uii<i {Stnjehnos jf)o(a(onfm)t a small 
tree of the same genus Avitli the Niix Vomica (q.v,), 
abundant in tlio foio.sta of India, and of which tlie 
seeds are imich used for cleaving water. They arc 
sold for this use in the baxaam, ami travel Ions com- 
cany some u itli tlierii. These t^eedR benigr 
rubbed on tlie iiiMilo of a ves&el, muddy water put 


into it quickly becoine.s clear, all iiiipnrities HettJhig 
to the bottom. 

Clcai'-sfcory* Clkrkstotiy. 

Clcator ]lloor, a town of Uumherlantl, 4 miles 
SB. of Wlviteimven, with coalmines and iion-fLir- 
naces. Pop- of parish (18 <j 1 j 3QQ5 \ (I8SIJ 10,420. 

Cleats, in Shipbuilding, are piece.s of wood 
or iron fastened to various parts of the vessel, and 
having holes or rccosses for fastening ropes. There 
are several kinds, applied to various purposes. 

Cleavage, ov Sc-atv Cleavage, is a condition 
of rocks ill whicli they split easily into thin platesi 
Ill true bedding the layem of rock correspond to 
plane.s of depo.^itlon or accretion, hut in slaty 
cleavage the plancfj along which the rock splits 
Dwy or jnav’not coiiioide with bedflin^qdanes, In 
point of fact tliey rarely do, but intersect the 
bedding-plane.R at all angles. Slaty cleavage is a 
snpovinduced stvvicturc—the result of the extrcuio 
cnnipi'CSsioii which the rocks liftvc iiiidergono wliilo 
tlicy were being squeested into anticlinal and 
synclinal folds (sec ANTiCLi^qB). When thin 



Section oKhibiting Linos of Cleavage, 


sections of clay-slate aro oxainined mioroscDpicaliy, 
the groins of which the rock is comnosed arc fauna 
to he ilatteiied or compressed, and drawn out in the 
direction of the cleavage planes. AUliongh slaty 
cleavage ds best developed in homogeneous fine¬ 
grained clay-vocks, it yet ocenra in many coarse¬ 
grained rocks os Well, but ill these the cleavage is 
novel* ffo per/eefc as in the iiiiei-gmiried clay-rocks. 
As iadulation necc.ssavily accompanies cleavage, 
the cleaved clay-vocka become of great econoiuio 
importance, and are familiar to every one in tJio 
common blue and piu|)le roofing-slates, 

€JefivcrSi or Goose-grass (Ga/iim Apnrimh 
a species of Bed straw (q.v.), a coarse Kublaocmm 
amwial, with whorls of six. to eight leaves, both 
stem and loaves rough with re flexed bristles, i|to 
fruit also hispid, and when ripe distributed by ad- 
bering like a bur to any animal which may bnish 
against it. A very common wcckI hi hedges and 
biiflhy places in Britain and most parts of Europe 
and North America, it was foi-meidy of repute m 
domestic luedicinc as a diuretic, From the time 
of I)io^^covid€ft, and it is said still in Sweden, its 
prickly,9tenM Jiave been used as a sii'ainor ior milk. 

€lcf, a mn.sical character placed on the stafl', by 
which the absolute pitch of the notes is fixed. 
There are tli« 2 e clefs—vi:!. the G, the C, and the F 
clef. The G clef is placed on tho second line, and 
the stave with this clef is known ns the treble 
.stave; the C clef on the third line ns the alto 
stave; and the F clef on the fourth line as the 
bass stave. The G clef is a fifth below the G clef, 
and n fifth above the F clef, thus ; 



l=a^ 



The C eief is also placed on the fourth hue for some 
instrinueut.s, and for the beiior part in vocal music, 


■'"-pp 


and in old. vocal music, and 


also in full scorca, the C clef placed on the first line 
ia used for the soprano. 





CLEG 


CLEMEJSJT 


Cleg, a name "iven to some insects of the 
clipleroiiB family Tfil)anulre, the females of which 
are hi .summer eAtjeniely ti'oiiblo.'ifomc to horfles, 
cattlO} and hniimii heings. 
‘Sonic of them are well 
known ns * hreeze - Hies.' 
females pierce the 
yictims hy 

> means of forinklahle lan- 

Cleg ( CJii-yaops €(ecittiens). cet-like inoutli organs, and 
greetlilj^ suck the Idood 
from fcliQ woiiiulsr. The name cleg ia aoiriGtiinGS 
given in England to Gki’j/soju cfacuiicns, a fly fre¬ 
quent in most parts of Europe, but rave in Scot¬ 
land. It often attacks man, and not iinfrequontly i 
inserts its piohoscis fchrongli the sleeve, or some 
other part of the dress, lb is about one-thirrl of an 
inch in lengtii, mostly black, with yellow niarkings 
on the aboomen, and very large eyes of tho most 
beautiful green and golden coloni-s, The insect 

always called cleg in Scotland ia Hfumedopota 
vlicvialis—o, rather smaller but equally troublesome 
ny, mostly of a gray colour, bub also remarkable 
for its very large and beautiful eyes, \vhlcli are 
greenish, witli waved purplish-brown bands, In 
England it is sometimes called the Stout, It is 
particularly common in loiv damp places. 

Ctelaiuli (1661-80), Covenanting' 

poet. See CAMEnoNiAN liEOiMENr. 

Olcin'atis (Gr. ‘the shoot of a vine’), a 

geniis of plants of the natural order Jlaminciilaceie, 
haying four coloured sepals, no corolla, and for 
fruit mimorous one seeded aehfrnia with long— 
geiiO’ally feathery—aivns. The aucclas are pretty 
iiuiiioroiiB, herbs or shrubs, generally with climbing 
stems, natives of very different cliniatcfl, and nincli 
scattered over the world. They iiossess more or 
loss active caustic properties, llie long awns give 
the plants n beautiful appearance even in winter. 
The flowei's of many species are also beautiful. C, 
vitalha^ the common Traveller's Joy (fancifully 
so named because of its ornamental appearance 
hy the wayside), is the only Jintivo of Britniii, 



Clematis montnna. 

It is common in the south, but becomes rarer 
towards the north, and is scarcely found in Scot¬ 
land. The twigs are capable of being made into 
baskets. lb rapidly covei-s avails or unsightly 
objects. Tho Jiiiit and leaves are aciid anil 
vesicant, the leaves are used as a nihefacienfc in 
rhcumatlsin; and those of other species are algo 
employed in tlie same way. In ornamental garden¬ 
ing the genus is a most iinpovtant one, A iiumher 
of 8pecie>s and many garden v’^aiicbios are of the 


gi’eatcst beauty, and most profuse in lloweriiig. 
The ilowers of some in diJleicnfc varieties attnm 
the diniiioter of from 4 to 8 inches, and rfivge in 
colour from pure white to palo azure, deep purple, 
and claret or mby. In llie LTnited States there are 
many native species. A hcautifiil cv'crgi-ccn species 
from New Zealand, 0. hidwisa, with pure white 
flowfii-s, is one of the hnndsomeat of Picenliouso 
climbers; and 0. Jlcammda, a native of son them 
Europe and northern Africa, with white Jlowers, 
which have a very strong honey-like smell, is tlio 
species known as Sweofc Virgin’s Bower, The 
gnnleii varieties arc propagated by grafting tlie 
young shoots iu spring on the roots of such com¬ 
mon .•^piecics as C, vitacbfi and 0. Jcumnuh. Many 
aro propagated l)y cuttings, and all may be iii- 
creased by seeds, but the garden varieties cannot 
be depended upon to come tme by that means. 

OleiiieiiS, SajujEL LA^'nIIOIlXIl (‘Mark 
Twain’), an American Immorist, was bom at 
Florida, ^rissoiiii, November ,S0, copyr^hi im in u.s. 
1833. He leanicfl the trade of a j. d, Lippinc^ti 
printer, and aftcnvaitls acted as a 
pilot 031 the Mississippi River. From a well-known 
call of the man sounding the rivei* in shallow places 
('Mark twain,’ meaning *by the mark two 
fatlioiiKs ’) his pseudonym as a wiiter was subse¬ 
quently taken. After‘the outbreak of the war of 
1861-65, he went to Nevada, where he tiled silver¬ 
min ing; next lie edited for b^vo yeais the Virginia 
City Enterprise^ to which lie had previously con¬ 
tributed as ‘ilark Twain;’ and in 18(34: inonug 
to San Francisco, became a journalist, and lectured 
with succes.s there and in Now York, Jn 1867 he 
joined a pleasure party going abroad j and visited 
France, Italy, and Pales tine, gatberiiig runteiial 
for his Innocents Abroad (1869), whicii establislied 
his voputatioii as a humorist, 123,000 copies sell¬ 
ing within three years. He ivas afterwards an 
editor at BiiHalo, New York, with an intorest in 
the Eccm'esst where ho inanied Miss Langclon, a 
Indy of w^enUli. ^ He, later, removed to Hartford, 
Cojujccticut. His books Jiave been mostly sold by 
snbscnption, and have yielded him a large income. 
He is a member of the publishing finn of Charles 
L. Webster & Co. He was nuwlcMA. of Yale iii 
1888, His humour, howevGr grotesque, is never 
laboured, Jiever mean or ungonerous; it la sin 
larJy direct and simple in form, and Jios appealed 
as aucccssfully to British as to Aineiican readers, 

‘ If the prevailing spirit of Mark Twain’s humour,* 
wiites j\rr Howells, ‘ is not a sorb of good-natniecl 
self-3atii'C, in wliicli tlio reader may sec his own 
absurditiM reflected, I scarcely should be able to 
determine it.* Mr Clemens has vaiicd nnicli of his 
work by excellent character-sketches and giaphic 
descriptions Among his books are The Innocents 
Hftronrf (1869); Eoughing It [1^12); The Gikied 
^flrc(1873), the lost Avritten Avith tho co operation 
of Mr Charles Dudley Warner, and published both 
as a story and na a comedy, in which shape it had 
great success; Toni Sawye?' ( 187^1 A Tramp 
Abroad (1880); The Trince and the Panper (1882); 
Life on ihc Mississippi le-issiied 1883}; The 
Adventures of Hitcmeherry Finn \ and a com¬ 

pilation, Lim'uru of Hinnom (1888), All tlieso 
have been republished in England, and translations 
of bis principal works liave appeared in Gennany. 

Cleilietlt# Clemens, or Ci^e^^ient, is tho name 
of seventeen popes, few of whom require any npecial 
notice (see Popes). Tho first of the series, 
CLEMEN.S Romanus (so disLinguisliedfrom Clement 
of Alexandria), ia accoii72tod 07JO of the Apostolic 
Fatliei-8 (q.v,)| and ia reckoned vaiiously fUj tlio 
second or third micccssor of St Peter in the ace 
of Romo, A 0th-century legend makes him 
martyred in tlie Ciimea in tho year 1()2. His day 
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Nnvem^)cv 23. Oriycii (135-254) was tlie lii^t 
to (listinctlv identifv Clement with 8t PaxU^a 
* fellow-lahoWr' (Ehll- i\'. 3); Ixnfcthia assiiiiiption 
has nothing to .siiinioit it, whila tlip ancient 
trjuliiion nmkef< Clenient the disciple of St Petei’. 

0T\ nwue eoxwiuen eudlci^w tlveovietx 
ma>' lie Iniilt, Distingnislied Gernmn sellolam, 
fciieh as Hili/enfeW, ain1 iUTiiack (iloiihtfiilly),hayo 
identified the hisiiop with Finviiis Clemens, counm 
of the Euiperor Domil/ian, whose soiia had heen 
named fmece.saoi’s to tlic empire, and xvho was 
con*^!!! in 95 A.i)., and in tlio same year put to 
oxx 0 . diatge ot ‘atlicisui* wul MewisU 
mfiTiTiei's,’ The moat prohahlo view is that nd- 
rane^^d hy Li^;ljtit>ot—that Clement was a freexl- 
liian of Jexvi^h parentage belonging to * Ca'-siyr’s 
houseliohl '—strong aigniiientR in auppovt of which 
arc set forth in his edition of the Uvo JSpistlcs. 
Of these, the so called rocoikI epistle is renlly a 
Immilyi ami is coitalxxly not Glciiiont’sImi the 
limt, nlthoiigli its genuineness has been earnestly 
lUspxited iiy the outhox of Perepi^inva Pro(cm 
(Lend. 1879), is generally accepted, Cliiefiy horta- 
tiwy and did,actkj it is addresscxl to the Oofinthiau 
Clnirch, in wlndi sevioiis feuds hud arisen, and 
treats of social dissensions and of the resniTecfcion, 
w hicU is illustrated by a curiously cLvciimstautial 
account of the pJaeni:?. It wem probably wiitteii 
about 1)5 and it was wddeiy knWn and 

highly csfeGcmed at an early date, Clement woitld 
apiiear to have bad some reputation aiiumg bis 
contemporaries os a letter-waiter ^ Kennrt-s (q.v,) 
represents himself ns directed hy the angel to 
cleuvor a copy of Iuh SAcp/irnl to lihn, tJiat be 
tranfiiuit it tn the eities abroad, ‘ for this function 
Wongs to him.* To-day the oviHtle is eMedy of 
iiitci'Gstj as the first though innocentstep towards 
papal aggression,_ and for xvbat Lightfoot cabs 
litnrpical position. TJiere is no la^jpectalilc 
evidence timt it was ever placed in the 5*ainc 
catalogue with the canonical books, but in tlio 
chUTch nb Corintli it was publicly read from time 
to time, anxl by the 4th century thi^ use \m\ ex¬ 
tended to other clmrehcd. I'or convenience of 
Heading ib W’oubl be attached to MSS, of the Neiv 
Testament, as is ihe case in the famou?? Alexanchdan 
M.8. of 1)20 5 t )2 eenhii-y; but neither on this i/ict 
nor on its insertion in the forged Apostolic Canons 
can any aYgiuueut based j and it is only in the 
lat-e SjTiac that it actually appears with the 
catholic epistles. The first edition was edited by 
Patrick Young in 1033, from the nnitilaled and 
iucompleto Alexandrian MS,, then in the 
library. This was the only copy huoxvn to the 
world until in li^75 Bryeniiios (n.v,) published a 
coniplete 5IS, (dated 1056) foiinfl at Constiintiu- 
cple, aiul in IHTti a complete Byriac MS, (1170) 
came into tlie pos^iession of Cambridge ITiiii’ersity, 
See Lightfoot^s scholiirly and exhaustive edition 
amiendix, 2S77j/w]ierc the sccoiut epifitJe 
will also W found. Quito a mass of litciatiiic has 
.sprung un mind the name of Clement, but the 
other workR attributed to Jiiiii—the Apostolic Con- 
stitutiiiiis aud Camms (fpv.), t\s‘o Syriac epistle^ 
on Virginity (MS- dated 1470; iniljliy-hed 17o2), 
the (Jlem€)}iwir (the fiutl 

nml two einstle:! to James, which, >ritli tliree 
forged Clonieiitine lettei>^, were in the Dth century 
incorporated in the notorious Isidorian Decretals— 
lire all luirloabtedly spurknis. The C/emoUiftw is 
a llclion of wldcb »St retev iJi the hero-, it was 
regarded by Jlaur and the Tiildiigen school as 
tlic uuvst notable outcome of the Ebionite party iu 
the early Christian clinrch. ami on it much of tlieir 
theory is based j tlie J*e'fo////i7/o72A' (tlie Latin form, 
prciierved by Itufiiius) havu been etlited hv Ciersdorf 
(J83S), the /lomiY/cvf the Greek form) by Bchweglor 
(1347), Dre&sel (1353), and De Lagarde (1863). 


Vov the EpiUks to Virpinsj see Ecelen’a edUlou 
(Louvain, 1856)j and Funk (Tiih. 1881); for tljcir 
Ronreo, see Cotterill’s cUborato and convincing 
Modem Crilieisi/i 1884). 

CLT3MENS, Titus Flavius, a celebrated father 
ot the Cliristian church, >vaa horji probably at 
Athens, of hentlicn parents, about the middle 
of the 2d. ceiitvivyj emu Tcsided during great part 
of Iiis life in Alexandria, whence the opithet 
cuidi'hius. In his earlier years he dovoted himsolf 
with great zeal to the study of pliilosopliy, and 
wandered far and wide in quest of truth. The date 
of his conversion w unknown, but it is certain that 
after coining to Egypt, and listening to the pro^ 
lections of rantamus, ho joined tlie Alexandrine 
Cliiircli, and wan made a preshyter, Afterxx'ards 
lie became ossistiixt to his piaster, whom he sue- 
eceded, about 190 A.P., as head of the celebrated 
Catechetical scliool. In 203 the pen-secution of 
the Christians under Severua compelled him tn flee 
to Pftleatine. The only later iiotico xve liavo of him 
is aR the beavoi of a letter from bis pupil Alexander, 
ttftorwanla Bishop of Jcnisaloin, to Antiocii; niitl 
tlio date ami idnce of his death are mat bom of })iire 
conjecture, some writeiu putting it in 213, others os 
late afi 220. His most distinguished pupil was 
Origen. Clement hekl a place in the Western 
iiiaityroJogiQa until the 17th contiuT, xvlion Jiis 
ixame was on^itteil by Clemout Vlil. froux the 
revised Komaii marlyvologj’; but in France, at 
lensb, he has, never lost his title, his festival is still 
celehrated oh the 4t]i Dccembei’, and liis name 
appeal's in the popular list of saints whose names 
may bo given tn children at haptisni, 

The chief Avritings of Clement that have survived, 
besides a practical tveatibo, Who in thz Pkh illun 
that is Jy'accdt are Missionari/f the Tutor, and tlio 
Miscellanies, Avbicb form a connected scries, fn'ob- 
ably contimied in liis lost Ouilvies, wliicli was an 
inx'c4igAtioii of the canonical AXTitings, Tlio fii’Sfc 
is an exhortation to tlie Greeks to abandon idolatry; 
the flecoud, an cxpo.sitiou of Cbrisbiaii ethics; and 
the third, a collection of treatises and brief obsorva- 
lions on Greek and Cliri.stian literature, design oil 
an an iiilroductioii to Cliristiaii pliilosojdiy. Tliey 
sliow that Cjeiiieat, when he bccaiiie a Oiiirintiau, 
diti not cease to ho a philosopher. His Jiheral niincl 
saAv in >cioncc not a gift of devils, hut of God through 
the Lo^os; Creek jihilosophy Avaspavt of tlio diviuo 
education of man, i\ud hia teaching is the result of 
the lofty purity of cliarocter that led him to seek 
tlio tnith alike from heatbeii writers and from 
Christian Jioretics, Ijolieving that all tljat come-s 
from God is good. The period in xvliicli ho Iiveil 
must al>5U be taken into account i in his day all 
believers were regarded as in process of fialvniioxi; 
the difttinctitm boUveeu the visiblo and invirible 
ojmrdi had not yet baon suggested, wliile Gno.sti- 
cism offered to iiianj^ minds an attractive solution of 
.some obxriouti dilHciilties. Clement therefore di«- 
tingnished between tlie ordinary bolicvor and the 
Christian gnostic ; ahove faith he placed know¬ 
ledge, above salvation the iiiovo august Rloiy and 
full apivitual life of the ‘ i^erfect iniiu.’ Faith im¬ 
plies KiiOAvleclge, but imperfect knowledge; many 
tilings must be accepted in sinmlo trust, unLil by 
coritcinplation nntl the practice of wliafc is right the 
believer shakes himself free from the power of 
evil, and rises to intolligcnt Rjmipathy with the 
divine will. And this fiystem bf sniriiiial exmlu- 
tiou Clement extends to the fxrture life, Avhere the 
process of development is continued )jofoi‘o tlio 
gnostic^ becomes as far as possible like God, Here 
arc easily visible tlie genus of the labor mysticism, 
just ns his vicAv of Uie Father os a puro Monad, 
luidcmonstrable, Avho can only be luanilestCfl 
tliroiiglx tlie Son, marks an iin pur Ian t stop in the 
ixvogvcss uf Keoplntonii&ux. God and tbe cauao of 
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all tilings he sought to tliscover in tlio simplejit 
tiling conceirahlc; awl lie 'vvcnt equally astray in 
making 01 irisliaiiity only a jihilosopliy, and, as a 
means to_ a perfect life, the fullness of wlmt had 
been partial in the Greek systems. Yet two truths 
he nobly tanglit~fchc present recovery of the divine 
likeness, ana that foriiinlnted doctrine is nob an 
end hut a means to final knowledge. Olcineiit’s 
extant works exhibit a man of pure and gentle 
spidb, of .sincere piety, of wide reading and ofwidor 
sympathies, and witli a noble eoiiceptioii of the 
piirposGH of God’s providence; hut hifl iearaing is 
undigested, Ins quotations me often careless, and 
his turgid, verbose style and desultory nieUiod 
appear to liave repelled most aeliolavs. The best 
edition of his Avorlcs is still that of Bishop Potter 
(1715), and othei-s htu^ed on it ; there is a transla¬ 
tion in Clark’s Libmn/ (1877-79), and 

a hihUcgvaphy at the end of Dr Atestcott’s uTticle 
in the Dkiiomni of Chrhtian Bloqmphy (1877). 
Reference should also he nmdo to Merk, Clmens 
von Alexandnn in seiner Ahktimjigkeit von der 
grievkischai PkUomphie (Leip. 1879), and especi¬ 
ally to Dr Bigg’s able C%'ist(an Platonhts of 
Akxcauh'ia (Bampton Lectures, 1886), 

Clcilicilt XIV*, CllOVANSl VfNCE^^ZO ANTONiO 
GangANelu, born in 1705 at Sant'Arcangelo, near 
Eimini, at the age of eiglitecn entered the order of 
Minorites, and studied philosophy and theology, 
which he afterwards snccossfiilly taught at Ascofi, 
Bologna, and Milan. He was the friend and con¬ 
fidant Benedict XIV*, who appointed him to 
the important post of counsellor to the Inquisition, 
and under Clement Xlll. he rvas made a cardinal. 
He succeeded to the papal cliair, Afay 19, 17G9, 
after a conclave agitated ])y tlio intiigues of the 
Catliolic sovereigna, wdio united in opposing every 
candidate favourable to the Jc-snits. The new pope 
fii’sb set about vecoiiciliug these uionarcha ; ho sus¬ 
pended the bull In Ccena Domini^ and entered into 
negotiations with Spain ^ and Prance. After four 
years of deliberation, he ifisucil in 1773 the famous 
brief Domhins etc lUdtmpiov node}\ supiiressiiig 
‘forever’ the society of the Jesuits, The motive 
assigned in the brief Is, *ro;jard to the peace of the 
church.’ From this time his ati-engtli gradually 
gave way, and Iio died Scpteiiiler 22, 1774, of 
poison, it was said, although no evidence has been 
produeod to verify this suspicion, Clement was 
remarkable for liberality or mind, address as a 
statesman, sound learning, nnd intcgiiby of cliar- 
aeler. He cherished the arts and science.s, and 
w’as the founder of the Cleincabiiie Museum, wliicli, 
by the additions of Pius VI. and Pius VIT., became 
tno chief ornament of the A^abiciiii. See Theiner, 
Gmhichtc lUs PontifiknU GlemenU XJV. (Paris, 
1853; also in Frencli ), 

Clcinoiit, Jacques, the assassin (1589) of 
Henry HI. {q,v,) of France. 

Clementi, Muzio, one of tlio best of piiinists 
and composers for tho pianoforte, wns born in 1752 
at Ho/uc, wliere he competed snccessfiiJly for & past 
as organist at the ago of nine. Before he was four¬ 
teen, lie had eompo.se(l several contrapuntal works 
of considerable size, one of which, a nrnsH, had pro¬ 
duced some sensation in Romo; he then attracted 
the notice of an Englishman, Peter Beckford, 
M.P., wlio brought liiiii to England, and at whose 
lionse in Dorsetshire he studied till 1770. ^Vhen 
he appeared in London, bis extraordinary coin- 
inaiid of the pianoforte secured him an almost iin- 
precedcuted succes.'?. From 1777 to 1780 he coii- 
cl lie ted the Italian Opeiu; iu 1781 he visited Paris, 
Sfcrosburg, Muuicli, and Vienna, where he en»a«?Gd 
in a prolong^ed musical coinhat witJi Mozart before 
the eniperor, the victory being left undecided. 
Mozart’s letlere express the verdict that Clemeuti 
123 

was * a mere meclmiiipiaii ; ’ hut the latter Jiud 
nob then cxolianged liin brilliant execution for the 
melodic style of jiis after pevfonuaiice«. He made 
other visits to the Coutiiioiit, and amassed an inde¬ 
pendence in England l>y teaching; and when Tiiucli 
of this was lost in the failure of n nni.sical firm 
with which he had becoriie connected, he founded 
the business of iiiauufactnrfi-of pianofortes which 
is still carried on under llie name of his associate, 
flollard. He died at Eve.sliaiii, Otli March 1S32. 

He hau loft over a hundreil stmatas, of -wliich sixty 
arc for fciio pianoforte alone ; his ^ Oj). 2 ' ( composed 
in Ills oigliteeiitli year) is considered the model of all 
nicdern pianoforte sonatas. Of his u tlier works, the 
Grudies ad Pdntassinn (1817) is a splendid aeiics 
of 100 studies, ‘on wliioh to this day fcne art of solid 
piano-playing refits.’ 

€lcojnc'dcs, author of a Greek iieatisc, in 
two hook.s, Oa the Circnlay Theory of the Heeivenly 
Bodies t which sets forth the Stoic tlicoiy of tho 
universe, and wliicli is remarkable as containing, 
amid much error and ignorance, aeveral truths of 
moiterii science—such as the spherical shape of 
the eartli. Xotiling is known definitely regard¬ 
ing his life, hut it seems most probable that ho 
IhnirUhcd in the 2d century A.Ti. Editions of hia 
treatiae are those of Hake (Leyden, 1820) and 
Schmidt (Loip. 1831 ). 

Cieoili a famouh Athenian demagogue in the 
time of tlic Peloponnesian war, for about six years i 
the leader of the party opposed to peace. Origin¬ 
ally a tanner, lie gradually almndonsd liE buainess, 
and hecauie the chainpiou of popular rights, a 
position for wliicli liis llueiit .speech and loud voice 
littcd him adinirahly. He lirst hecaiiie prominent 
about 427 u.c, by hib advocating the putting to 
death of tlie Mybilenean pnaoiiers, but his fust 
great auccc.s3 was the reduction of the island of 
Sphactei'ia, in which a Laccdininoman force Imd 
long licld out It ift by no jneans clear liuw far 
this exploit was nob really clue to tho skilful dis- 
pasitioiis of Jji.s co)\cafpio Demosthenes, but Cleon 
mii].se1f was liigUly cialcd with liis enccess, and 
many of liis coiintrymon must have credited him 
with Jiiilitary genius, for in 422 he was sent to ’ 
oppose Brasidas, tlio groat Spartan gonbral, in 
Macedonia and Tliiuce, But for this task the 
dcnmgogwe was inHufticient, and he only fcwved liia 
cliaracbcT by falling in the battle foiiglit under tho 
walla of Auipliipolis. 

Our picture of Cleon has had the mis lor tune to 
have been painted in unfavouraldc coloiii'ii by such 
masters as Tluicydidea and Aristoplmnos j aud, 
as Grote has pointed out, it should bo remembered 
that the great historian was full of oligaicbicftl 
prcjudiec.s, while we know, that Aristophanes girded 
at other inon about 'who.se nobility of character 
tiicre is no doubt at all. , BeHdes, it appeal's not 
unlikely that both owed tho demagogue a private 
: grudge; the former for having been banislied at 

1 Cleon’s instance while holding a siibordijiate com¬ 
mand, the latter because Cleon had complained to 
tlie HBuate that in bis comedy, Th& Btthylcminns, 
Aristopliaiies had ridiculed ina country’s policy in 
tho face of foreignei-s, and that, too, ia time of 
\vai‘. AVhefclier just or uiijusb the picture, Cloon 
will live in the KniohU of Aristophanes u& the 
shifty and unscrupulous^ demagogue, lying and 
paiuloring to the mob, wliich he befools for his own 
selfish ends. In this comedy bo is one, of tho 
actual dramatis'^Jersofuu, and this part tho author 
played himsolf, not being able to find an actor bold 
enough to take il. 

Olcopa'trO; 'VOS daughter of the Egyptian 
king, Ptolemy Auletes, and was horn in 60 D.C, Hy 
tlio mil of her father, who died in 51, slie should 
have inherited the throne along with her yovtnger 
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hmtJfer, l^toiewiv, 1 >g lior JmsJ;and, 

in accordance with Ej'Vptian custom. But she wn,s 
expelled from the fclirone h\^ young Ptolemy’s 
guaulianf?, Potluims and Achilhu*?, whereupon she 
retreated into 83 'na to rawc ti'ooi>s, and was just 
ahout to re turn" to reassert li«r rights wlien the 
great Ciesav arrived h\ Ei^ypUn piumib i\{ Pamvey- 
Her eljarm-i riuickly touched the susceptihle heart 
of C<Tsnr, who warmly cj^poused her cause, and, 
after the successful issue of the Alexamlrinc war, 
in wliicli Ptolemy fell, placed her again upon the 
throne, thifi time with* as nominal colleague and 
hiisbaiidf a still youiigci brother, of whom tshe 
soon rid herself by poison. Cleopatra bore a son to 
CirsaY, who was called Caitiavion (afteTWftidft cut 
ojfl .by Augustus), imd soon folloW'cd, her lover to 
Rome, wiicre she received such honours os were 
Lilt ill-pJending tn tJic liDwinn i^oj)place. In tin? 
civil war after Cn'fc?av’8 JUurder* she hesitated 
at finit wdiicli side to take. After the battle of 
Piiilippi, Antony Humnioiied her to appear before 
him at Tarsus la Cilicia, to give account of her 
conduct. The "^eipont of old Eilc’ sailed up tho 
river Cjulnus to meet him, in a gorgeous galley, 
arrayed as Venus rising horn the sen, nnd accom. 
I>auicd with all the gorgeous and romantic splendour 
of the East. She was then in her tAvcnfcy’eightli 
year, in the \ierfcctlnn of matured beauty, and 
iliat, from her pure ile.scenfc, ahno.st certainly of 
tlie be.st Greek type, spite of xSliakespeavc’s ‘gyps^^’s 
lust,’ Teixnyaon^s ‘swarthy’ checks, and G6vdine*s 
typical EgJI^ptian features. Tlie splendour of her 
beauty and her wit so fascinated the amorous 
iienrfc of Antony that he at once dung away for her 
sake, dut 3 % n Roman’s niido, and at last all his 
ambition and lits life. Tiicy spent the next winter 
at Alexandria, where they steeped their senses in the 
most delirious revelrien of lecKlcsa love. Antony, 
although in tho mean time ho had returned to Home 
to nmiTV Octavda, the sister of Octavianiis, soon 
returned to the anus of Olcopatra, who met him 
ttt Laoilicoa, in Bj'iia {M in 0 .), and accompanied 
him on his mnrcli to the Euphrates. Prom thin 
time his m^ual vcstdeace was with her at Alex¬ 
andria, and here Ise heaped upon her and lier 
chiUlren the most extravagant gifts and Iiojioiiik 
Kia infatuated fohv cost him all his popularity 
at^ Romo, niid weakened his energies for ^thc^ in¬ 
evitable stmggle. It was at Cleopatra’s instiga¬ 
tion that Antony risked the great naval battle of 
Actium, and wJieii hJio Hod ivith sixty ships, he 
forgot everythinelse and flung away half tha 
w’orld tn ftiljow her, Wlieii tlie coiifpieror appeared 
before rUexanflria, Cleopatra entered into private 
uegotiatioiiB with hhu for her owm Boeunty ; while 
Antony, who w’as at first mdigimnt at her treachery, 
being told that sJie had already killed herself, fell 
upon his sword. Mortally woiindcd, mid learning 
that the rcpoit wliicli he had heard was false, he 
Iiad liiuisclf carried into her preaenca, aud dietl in 
hev arnis. Oefavianns, by artiliee, now* succeeded 
in making the queen Ins prisoner. Rinding that 
she couhl not toucii his Ciihltr heart, and too proiul 
to endure the tlioughb that her life w'ns snared only 
to grace lier conqiieror’a tnUDiph at Rome, she 
took poison, cr o-s it is said, killed herself by 
causing nu jmp to bite her bosom (30 n.L’.). Her 
body w as buried beside that of Antrmy, and the 
good Octavia bmlight up the twin cliihliua slie had 
homo to A?ztony as if tljey fmd been her oivii. 

For Cleopatra, ‘age camicit wither her*—the 
fascination of lier beauty and the rare romantic 
intevest oi bet 5>tovy defy the tuiic-h of timo, Helen 
of Troy and ^lary Stumt alone divide wdtli her 
that eov'creigiity nvei' the iinagiiialions of men that 
Hurvives across the ccuturicH. To dvamatUt, to 
poet, and to painter, f,he will continuo to heal) 
thatfibe w*as to ('a'sar and to Anton 3 ^ 


€Ici>syrtra(Gr., ‘ivatei- ^ock’), an iji.stnnjjenfc 
to measure time by the trickUng or escape of water. 
In Babylonia, India, and Egypt, the clepsydra was 
used fi’oui before the dawn of history, especially in 
astronomical observations. A Hindu form of it 
W'tts that of a copper basin put to float in a vessel, 
KQ that by the gvadual iulUix of water fclunugli an 
aperture heueafch, it should sink in a certain time. 
A more common type is that refori'ed tn by Greek 
and Latin wntei-s, Avhicli resembled tlic modem 
sand^ghiHs, and w’as ufie{l in conrU of law to limit 
the length of the pleadings, ilulhis Ciesai* (C7o»i, 
dc BdL GalL, lib, v. 13) speaks of meamiring time 
in Britain * by accurate water-measures/and some 
coimueiitatovft viifev that the clepsydra was usetl 
by the Britons. More probables however, it was 
brought by the Rouiaiis, being legularly UBcd in 
their arniios for allotting out t)ii5 throe hours’ 
watches, Pliny aficiibes the invention of the 
clepsydra to Schno NfOnica, but lie, no doubt, 
merely introduceil it from Alexandria or Greece, 
where it bad already been greatly improved and 
perfected, 

The general form of the clepsydra consistetl 
esficntiallj'^ of a float which slowly rose by tlie 
trickling of water from above tlirougji a small hole 
in a plate of metal. Ag the float rose it pointed 
to a Kcale of lioura at the side of tUo water-vessel, 
or, in the more elaborate forms, moved a wheel by 
means of a ratchet, and thus turned a ham] on a 
dial. The first great difiieulty vvius to secure a 
constant and unifonn supply of water, TJiia ivaa 
well and simply done by using an intermediate 
cistern, so that, by means of a waatc-pipe near 
the surface, the water always reniaiiied at tho 
same level, even when the aiuount poured in ex¬ 
ceeded the average. 

There remained a much greater difliculty, arising 
from a fact often overlooked—viz, that by the 
Greek and Roman caloudav tlio hoin' was not a 
fixed fipaco of time, being very niiicli longer in 
Bummer than in winter. A day iiioant the inter¬ 
val from sunrise to suiiset, and an hour being the 
twelfth part of it wan by no lueauji ho Hiinple and 
measnmble a magnitude as the unit of time shown 
on our mud era dials, Tlic problem of incasuring 
tho lioiu', thus varying through Uio year, was 
solved by Ctesibius of Alexandria, wJio invented 
iin elaborate sol f-acl jus ting meclianiaiu.—Clepsydra 
was also the name given to aii ancient musical 
instnuneiit, a liydrauiic or “watci* organ, described 
by AtUenieus. 

€lcrc, Jean Le. See Le Cleho. 

Clerestory^ an \qipev row of windows vising 
dear above the adjoining parts of the building, 
but more Probably so named as admitting elcaV’ 
ness oy light. The term is particularly applied to 
the windows in the iipj)ei‘ part of the central nave 
of cluirclies (see Goriiio AticiiitegtUHE j and for 
an illiishatioii, the article Brl'JTOL). Tliis mode 
of lighting wn.s also in use among the Romans, 
iicc Basilica. 

Clergy (Gr. /dcrosj *a lot, an inheritance *). Tlie 
word clceos occurs in tlie Septiiagint as the equiv¬ 
alent of the Hebrew ?i«c/mAfA', ‘an inlioritaiice,’ 
applied to the Jewisli nation gcnevallj^ as peculiarly 
the divine lievittige (Bent. iv. 20 ; ix. 20), aud to 
the Levitical_ office specilicallv, 03 a ‘spiritiial^ 

iieritoge, distiiiguisheu from tlio temporal posses¬ 
sions of the other tribes iBeub. x. 9; xviii. 1-2). 
In tho New Testanienb U is found in coguate 
senses applied to the Clirif^tian body or its several 
cmigicgations (1 Peter, v. 3, where the wowl is 
plural), and to the apostolic oilice (Acts, i. 17, 2fi). 
Heme the ievm ^Ya^i very generally applied fco 
the minifitci^ of tho Cliristian religion, ns lioldera 
of nil allotted office, in contradistmotiou to the 
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Laity Tins use of the teriii is vcit ancient, 

being found in Clement of Alcxaiiflria (Dc. Dicih 
Scrvamlo, 40) and Tevbulliau {Dc Momg. 12), and 
appears Lo linve gradually become prevalent, as 
tfie iniiiisters of religion more and more exclu¬ 
sively, instead of the nicnibers of the Christian 
ohnrcli generally, iiegan to he regarded fus OniVs 
‘ liei‘ita«je ’ and 'priesthood’ (1 Peter, ih 9), con- 
seerated to him, and peculiarly his. The distinc- 
tiori between the cleiw ami the laity became 
more marked through the nmltiplicatlon of offices 
and titles among fclie clergy, the ascription to 
them of a place in the Christian church similar 
to tliat of^ the priests and Levites in the Jewisli 
Cliurcb, with peculiar rights and privileges {udiich 
occurs as early as Clement of Rome, Mp, ad 
Corinth. L 40), their oasuiuption of a peculiar dress 
and of nnicial insignia, the growth of iiioimstic 
institutions, anti the introduction of celibacy. In 
hnrvucny ^vith the notions on which this distinction 
is founded, is that of an indelible or almost indelible 
character deiivcd from ordination, so that a reniin^ 
ciatiori of the clerical odice is cither viewed as an 
impassibillby, or a sorb of apostasy. These notions 
in their [lighest degree belong to tlie Cimrcli of 
Ronie. Ill the Protestant churches, the distinction 
hetwoeii clergy and laity is mucli less wide; and, 
although the same terms are often used, ib is* 
lather convenbiciuahy than in tlioir full signirica- 
tion. The employment of ofRcial robes by the clergy 
preceded fclieir assumption of a peculiar ordinary 
dress (imlecd, for the most part, there was no direct 
adoption of a special garb for ordinavv occosionK, 
hut tho clergy clul not change their fashions as the 
laity (lid, and continued to wear attire, such as tlio 
cassock, which was once coiniuonly woin hy all 
pewoMff, httfc WAS drweaided hy the laity), am? 
18 not so intimately connected with any peculiar 
pretensions. l 

Among the privileges accorded to the elevgj- 
by the Ronmii emperoiu, and in the middle ages, 
was exemption from chil ottices; among tho visits 
oaserbed hy them, and which caused much dispute, 
was oxeniptioii from lay-jurisdiction, even in cases 
of felony. ^Yibh tho revival of tlie Western 

Empire hy Cliavlcniagno, biie clergy heeanio mic 
of the Estates of the empire, ami tho bishops 
were given haroninl rank, and entitled to sit 
along with tho teiiipornl nobles in the imperial 
Diets, Tills institution survived the break-up of 
tlic Carloviiigiau empire, and prevailed in several 
parts of Europe, very noticeably in Prance until 
the Revolution. In England tlio clergy are still 
technically and constitutionally one of the bbree 
Estates of the vealiu, and taxed theinaclves in tlieir 
convocations as late as 160,1 The bishops who sit 
in the House of Lords do so in virtue of bartmies 
annexed to their secs, hut not as prelates of bim 
church, and it was held by parliament in Henry 
VIIL’s time, ami later by Cokc, that the lighfc of 
session in convocation made the clergy of the 
second order inejigihle to sib in the House of 
Commons'. But the point remained doubtful till the 
Act 41 Geo. in. chap, 93, ftce. 4 dettnitely excUnled 
clerks in holy ordom from >sitting tliero, under a 
penalty of £500 per day if so sitting or voting, 
Tlioso only who have formally relinmiisbed the 
Gloiical olhcecansit, in virtue of the Clerical Dis¬ 
abilities Act of 1870, The clergy were disdngiiislied 
into the /uf/her cleryy and the lower cleir/ij, Sint is, 
those in the 'major ordem' of bisliop, priest, and 
deacon (and, since the 13th centiiiy, siib-deacon), or 
fchosc in the 'minor ordeis' of acolytes, lectom, 
exorcists, &:c. The term tSexular Cleryij is tlie 
designation of pnests of the I<fitin and Greek 
churclios wlio do not follow any religious vnle 
(regfida), \wfc have the cave of imrishea. ilonks 
who are in holy orders arc designated Eegidar 


Clmpj, See Dkxefit op Clkugy, Oiiders, 
Rfsiiop, VfiiEST, Rector, iSto. 

Clcrgyiiimi*S Sore TJiroat, ReeTimoAT. 

Clcricii.Si »See Le Cleki*. 

Clerk (Lat. elericus)t properly a clerg^uunn* 
also, in old usage, ascbolav; an olliccr attached to 
courts and corporations, w ho keeps the records; a 
lawyer’s a^^sisfaiit; a hooking or railway clerk; 
and in tho United States, a shopnmii. 

' The Paeisii Cr.KRK is an olficial in the Church 
of England, ^vho leads tlie responses in a conore- 
gation, amlnssistii in the .services of public worship, 
at funerals, There is usually one in each pari^b. 
In cathedrals and collegiate cimrclios them are 
several of the.s5 lay-clcrks; and in some oases they 
form a corporate body, having a connnon estate, 
be,sides payments from Uio chapter. Dofora tliG 
lleforiuation, the duties of parLsli clerk were 
alv/ayfj discharged by clevgyinen in minor ordei's. 

Clerks John, of Eldin, writer on naval tactics, 
was horn in 1728, the i<evcnHi son of the 
antifpinry. Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, Mid¬ 
lothian (lC84-l7oo). He 1 prospered aa an Edin¬ 
burgh merelianfc, and by 1/73 purchased the small 
estate (if Eld in at Laj«?iwade, wlierc he devoted 
himself to etciiiiig, to geology, and to studying 
deeply both the theory and practice of naval 
tacbics. In 1779 be coimminicated to his frientU a 
new mancciivre for ’ In caking the enemy's line’ in 
a naval battle; and dm irig a visit to London the 
following year, he claimed to have liad bojiic con- 
ferenco^^ on the subject with naval olliccvs, among 
whoin won Sir ChnrlCH Dougiafi, Lord Rodney? 
captain of the licet in the fiicmorable action of 
April 12, 1782, when the experiment was tried for 
the firab time, and a dccistvo victory gained over 
tlie French. In 1782 Clerk piinted 50 copies of Ida 
Essay on J^aval Tadics^ for pnvnto distiibiition 
among liis frieuds. It was reprintecl and published- 
' in 1790; three narts were fldtlcd in 1797; and the 
work Avas leputtislied entii'e in 1804, with a prefftoe 
explaining the origin of Iii» dijjcoveriea. Clerk died 
May 10,1812.—His sou, JoHX CEEniC (1767-1832), 
was raised to tJio Scottish bench in 1823, when lie 
assumed the judicial title of Lord. Eldim 

ClerkoiiTVolIf a London parisii, lying 'within tlie 
parliaTnontary borough of I''insbaiy, and duo jiortli 
of St Panl’e. It is largely inlmbited by Avatcli- 
makei-s, goldsmiths, and opticians. The Fenian 
attempt to lilnwup Clerkenwell prison took place 
latli December 1867. Pop. (1881) 09,070. 
€lerk-M4ixwell. See M axW ell. 

Clermont (in the nilddlo agea, darns J/ow, or 
Clco'imontium) is the noine of several toAims in. 
Franco, The most inmortanfc are ; (1) Clermont, 
in tho department of Oise, 41 miles N, of Paris by 
rail, with a large hospital and a prison for Avonien. 
Pop. (1886) 5529,-12) CLEtiMON’r-FEBRAND^ the 
capital of the dcpartnieiit of Puy de-DGme (the 
Augifstojmnctwn of the Romans, in the country of 
the Arverni), which is finely situated on a gentle 
elevation between the liverfl Reclafc ami Allier, 133 
miles S. of Paris by rail. Among the piinupal 
bnihlings are the old Gothic cathedral, built of 
dark lava from a neighbouiin^ lange of extinct 
volcanoes j the fine clinrcli of Notre Dame, where 
Peter tlie Hcrinit preached the fii'st Cnipodo; the 
hanilsome Palais des FaculWa; and the government 
buildjng?(, formerly a conA’enfc (1250). The town is 
the seat of a medical and a theological college, 
tocbnical schools, nnil several scientihe bodies, and 
has a public library witlt 40,000 volumes. TJie 
streets, with the exception of a number of finC' 
squares, are naiTow, toitnoiis, and s teop. The ch lef 
luanufacturea are candied fmitg, wax fiiatclieflidiein- 
icals, linen, rope, lace, and macliinc-s ^nd theie 
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nil extensive fcialtic in tlic ]»i'oiUicc oE tiie i\istrict, 
and in the trunsit trade Ije'UvGoii Pari-s and tlie 
south of Eranee. TJiere are several siniiiyr; 

in the town, of whiclv the iv<m s^niug of St Alyrc 
(Bo"' F.) hiifi foruieil rlqiosit.s in the course of 
n^'es tM'o natural Tlie bishopric of Cler¬ 

mont was foiiudod in *2r}H ; and fseven ecclesiastical 
cmincils were hehl liere duriii^^ the middle a^es, 
tlie leniarktiblo of wldeli was that in 1095, at 
which the fii'n-t Ortisado iviis iiistiiutcd by Urban IL 
A statue }ms been erected to Pascal, who, as well 
as Gre^oiw of Tours, was a native of Clenuoiit. 
Pop. (1872) 32,903; (1886) 41,740,—(3) ClF-BMOXT 
L'li Ell AULT, 33 miles W. of Moutpalliov by vail, 
with nmnufnetures of leather and of cloth for the 
army. Pop. 4929, 

Cl(^vC^loll, a piouHaiit SmnoisotfthiYe 
place, on the Bristol Channel, 32 miles hy road liub 
10 hy l all WSW. of TiristoL The histoimn Hallaui, 
and Arthur, his son, lie in the old ^aiish cliurcli; 
Ci)levid^,^e lived a while here at Al^vrtle Cottage 
(1795),* and Clevedon Court, a medieval mansion 
of sinjpilar hcanty, thoiipb inucli diiinatjcd hy 
lire in 1882, is the ‘ t'listlewnoel ’ of ThncKcrav^y 
Emond Pep. of parish (1851) 1905; (1881) 48B0, 

Clevelaiul, a Avihl inountainou^ district, with 
some picburesmic fertilo vallevs, fovniiiif' the oast 
part of tliQ N. hidin'^ of Yorksliirc l^ct^Yeen Wliithy 
and tlie Tees. In the south the hills rise 1300 Ui 
135\> feet. An extYaoidinaYv chatioo has l>eBn 
wrought in the aspect of the country by a rich 
discovery of Ironstone in the fJlevelaad bills ; since 
1851, lonely hamlets have become populous towns* 
The ironstone is_ cliieHy an argillaceous carbonate, 
infonor in quality to the ironstone of the coal- 
nicnsurcs. See AribliLRsnonouroi, Iiiox. The 
title of UuchEisR of Cleveland uas conferred in 1070 
by Charles II. on his mistress, llnrhaiu Villiem (see 
Uhaiiles JI. h and her eldest son ( Fit/,roy ) was first 
tlnhe. In 1827 tho title of Muvfjuis of Cleveland 
Yvos bestowed on William Henry Vane, Eaid of 
Darlington (who.'so grandfather married a descond- 
011 1 of the fiiat duke); lio he came duke in IS33. 

OlcTClaild, the .second city of Cliio in ]emula¬ 
tion and general imjiortance, and the clovenfcli, in 
]830t ill the United States, Is covsr-riiiM i«o m u,s 
situated at the month of the by j. a wiaiJnciitt 
Cuyahoga lliver, on the south 
flhoro [il Lake Frie, 255 ndle.s by rail NK. of 
Cincinnati, 183 SW. of Biillalo, and 350 E. of 
Chicago, The city is built mainly upon a plain 
from BO Lo 150 feet above the Jakoll and is divided 
into tYvo gi'cafc division^, the civni and west sides, 
by the tortuous valley of the Cuyalioga, The 
Mlftts/ alMiiifc half a mile wide, along the river are 
occupied by vast liimhcr'Yard,*^, numerous factories, 
iron, Hour, tnid other mills, coal-yards, ore < locks, 
.shi[STarfls, ike. A wido and nias.Ave viaduct, 3211 
feet long, constructed mainly of stoiio, and com¬ 
pleted in 1878 at the cost of -S2,2o0,000, crosse.s the 
valley at the height of 50 to 70 feet; and another 
viaduct of iron (LSSS), 100 feet above the river 
and 3931 feet long, makes a second broad level 
highway between the two divisions of the city. 
Th'e river is the liaiboiir, and \b spaimcil liy 
nnncroiis bridges. An outer liavboiir^ safe and 
cor I ini Oil inns, is con ij do ted hy the construction of 
an immense United Stutcs'hreakwaLor, about 2 
mile-? long and half ii mile from the shore. 
oppo;'ito the month of the river, wheie tlie re is a 
large opening for vc'-scb. The hiisine.'^s centre of 
Cleveland extends east from tlie Iowlm* part of the 
river-vallw, fov tliTcc-fourths of a mile along 
8u^)orior Street, which is 132 feet wide, and the 
chief shopjiing tlioronglifare. It emhnices Hcvoral 
parallel and inteiscctiug stieets. In Huh district is 
tlie Public 8<j^uaro, 10 aoies in area. Tlie ciistoin- 


boufse and post-olhce, a IJYYge intone stviicUivo, is 
sitnatcil nii t)ie oast aide of the ncpuiro, upon Yvliicli 
front also a court-bouse, the line old ^Stone’ (first 
Preabyterian) Church, a tlieatm, an hoiel, banks, 

! and many bnyiness blocks. This attractive breath- 
j ingNpot contain.^ fountains, a stone spoakors’ stand 
I for pmhlic incctingH, anti a statue of Coni mod ore 
Perry, the hero of the battle of Lake Eno in 
1813" From the Hoiith-enst corner of the Rtiiiare, 
Euclid Avenue, the most famous street in the city, 
and, nccordiiig to Bayard Taylor and other travel¬ 
lers, the most beautiful in the Yvorld, extenfls nearly 
east through the best re.sidence quarter of Cleve¬ 
land, Four and a half miles from the snuate it 
passes Wade Park, a beautiful tract of about 65 
acres, containing a lake for boating, a deer j^ad- 
(loclv, foiuitains, and groY’cs of noble forest-trees, 

A mile faiblier east, just beyond tlio^ city liniihs, 
in Lake View Cemetery, one"of the lincst in the 
country. Here, on a commanding site, 250 feet 
above‘Lake Erie, stands the tstone monumeiib to 
tjio late Prosiilent (4arficld, built by subscrip¬ 
tion at a cost of about $130,000. The moiiii- 
inenl i« 125 feet high, and mivmouuls the presi¬ 
dent’s grave. Euclid Avenue is lined Yvitli stately 
niansioris upon a gentle eniiiiencc, 200 to 500 feet 
from the Avenue, in a park-like stretch of sliadc* 
l-recH, smootli laYvns, JloYvera, slinibhery, and Yviiul- 
ing walks and diive-ways. ^ The same Yvealth of 
gardens and sliadc-trees i/noticeahle in n less degree 
Ihrougliout the 'Forest City,’ excentin the poorest 
qiiavlci's. Few houses are built in blocks, and tone- 
meats are virtually unknown. At least 20,000 
families, it is believed, own the houses in which 
tliey live, and ilie area of the city, 26H sq, m., is 
about 20 per cent, greater than that of Alanhattaii 
Island, oil wlilcU Nerv York is mo.stly built. 
About 10*5 fifp m. lie ca,st of the river and 0*8 
miles west. The soil is ligiit aiitl .sandy, Hie 
drainage oxccllont, and the water .supplied from 
t Lake Eric by a hiiiiicl, two pumping .stations and 
siaiidpipe.s, and two large reisurvoirs, is pure and 
abmidaiit. The eliniate in temperate, tln3 average 
yearly rainfall being 37'6 inches, and the mean 
I annual temperature 50® F. Naturally tlie deatli- 
ratc is low, averaging about 18 in the tliousand of 
poinilation. Cleveland has a TnuRve-hall capable 
of seating 5000 peinoiis, 4 line tlicatro.s and 6 of less 
importance, 150 clmrcbes, 8 colleges—3 of Yvliicli are 
medical schools—^7 hospitals, and many asylums and 
other benevolont instUuUons, There are two large 
dreulating libraries, one, containing about 52,000 
volumes, lieiiig free. The pcUooIk numbor about 
100; ami 60 xierioilicals, daily, tvi-Yveekly, Yveekly, 
and montlily, are published iii the city. Cleveland s 
raiutl growth is due mainly to the fact that nowhere 
else cau the lich iron ores of Lake *Supeviois the caal 
of Northern Ohio, and the lime.slonc of tlie Loke 
Eric islands, be brought together so cheaply. 
The cliieP industries of the city are tlie various 
manufactiives of iron, including steel rails, forgings, 
Yvire, britlges, steel and iron ships, engines, boilers, 
nails, screu's, sewing-machines, agriciiltiii’al iinple- 
ments and machinciy^ of all kinds, the Terming of 
petroleum, Yvood-work, and other manufactiires of 
endles.s variety. lu 1880 the value of manufactured 
products YVfts$48,000,000, tlie munbevof peiftons em¬ 
ployed 21,700, and the capital invested .$19,430,000. 
All of tlie.se lignres must ho increased at least 50 
per cent, to approximate existing facts. 

In 1887 the vessel tonnage constructed in Clcrc' 
land, nearly all in -steamships of 1500 to 2500 tons 
liurdon, exceeded that built in the entire .state of 
Maine. The city has a commanding commercial 
si hint ion, due, prinmrily, to its position at Dig nortli 
terniinuw of tlie Ohio Canal, coiincctiiig Lake Ene 
YvllU thci Oliui IUy^cv at the mouth of the Sci<ite. 
The start olitaiued Yvlion the canal yy^os opened in 
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1834 liaa Leeii iiiaiiitaiiicJ. hjeveu lailvoatls termin¬ 
ate ill fclie city, niitl two pass ifc from east to 

Avejib. Clevelaml'a lake commerce is very ^reat, the 
total tonna'^c entered and cleared in 1887 exceed¬ 
ing 3,000,000 tons. (Jlcvelaiul is the greatest 
iron ore receiving pnint in America, one of the 
largest luinher uiarkets in the country, and the 
iiiercanlile centre of an extensive and productive 
region. In _ 1700 a party imdcr General Noses 
Cleveland laiil out the site of a town where Cleve¬ 
land now stands, and in 1830 the population of the 
town was 1076. In 183G the city of Cleveland was 
incorporated, Since then its growth has been very 
rai)id. In 1810 the Ecderal censuH showed a popu¬ 
lation of 0071; (1850)17,034; (1860)43,417; (1870) 
92j820; and (1880 j 160,146. Ajmlice cciihiis in 1886 
returned the iiuiiiher of iiiliahitants at 214,013, ami 
oil the census of 1890 it was 261,333. 

Cleveland, Ghdver, the twenty*second pre.si- 
dcut of the United States, was horn at Caldwell, 
Now Jersey, March 18, 1837, the copyright i 6»9 in u.s. 
son of a Ih’eshYteriaii niinister. ty j, b. iirpiu&iU 
In early life ho removed to Cuiiii<my. 
the state of New Ymk, In 1839 lie was ad¬ 
mitted to bile iinr, and began the i>raetice of law 
at Ihifralo. From 186*3 to 18C6 he was uKsistant 
district attorney for Erie county, and in 1870 was 
chosen slieriir. After filling the oilice of iiiavor of 
IhiOalo, lie was, in 1882, elected governor o/ New 
York by an unexampled majority of more than 
19C,000 votes, His cour.se ns governoi' wns ap- 
Ji'oved by the best people of nil parties. In 1884 
le was nominated by the Democrats for the chief- 
jiiagistrncy of tlm United States. The canvass 
Mdiich followed was one of extreme earnestnes.s 
and excitement. Clevehind meoived 210 oJectoVtal 
votes (lllivinej tlio Hepiiblicaii caiulidate, securing 
182); and the returns of the popular vote also 
gave him a pluraliby, ' lie took his seat os presi¬ 
dent in 1885. In a uidque and forcible message 
to cougmss in December 1887 regarding the ieduc¬ 
tion of tJie great siiriihtsf in the national tre/isiuy, 
he strongly advised a careful rondjnstment of the 
tanIV charges on certain inamifactiired articles of 
import, and the admission duty-free of Boino of 
the raw materials of mamifacbure—a position 
wliich led to a well-defined issue between the 
tw’O ^ political parties. Protectiunisits claased tlie 
president's message as a freo-trailo docinncnt, but 
thi.s was denied by the Democrats, and its doctrines 
w'cre adopted as tlie basis of blie Democratic plat¬ 
form afc the con volition of that party in 1888, when 
Jlr (vloveland was unaniinonsly nominated for re- 
election to the presidency, In tlie following August, 
on tlio rejection of the proposed Fisheries Treaty 
with Canada by the Ilcpiiblican majority in the 
Bcnate, tho president sent a message to eoiigi'osa, 
declaring a policy of ‘retaliation* against Canada 
now necessary, aiul asking for powom to put an 
end to tho privilege, formerly enjoyed by the 
Canadians, of transporting goods in hoiul across 
the territory of the United States. In October, 
in conseriuenco of Lord SackviUe, the British 
minister at AVnshington, responding to an appli¬ 
cation from a natiiraliHetl American citizen of 
English birth, wdio had asked for advice on the 
pending election, the president^ deniaiided tlie 
ftml)iissiid()L''8 vccnll, At the election in November 
Cleveland was deflated liv the Kepublicaii candi- 
dato, General Harmon, w'Jio received 233 electoral 
votes, as against ICS cast for Cleveland. 

€1<^y eland, John, a cavalier poet, born at 
Loughborougfi, in Leiccsteisfure, in tTune 1613, 
the son of a needy clergy man, wiio wa.s ousted by 
tlio parlinniciifc from the living of Hinckley in 
1644, In 1627 he was admitted at ChiisUs College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A, four yeara later, and 
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then migrated to Si Jnlin'-s College, where lie 
was elected to a fellowship in 1034, and lived nine 
years 'tlie (Idight and oiiitaiiient of 8t John’s 
society.’ Here be studied both Jaw ami physic. 
Clevofand vigorously opposed Grom well's electhin 
fc<) tlie Long Parliament for Cambridge, and was for 
his loyalty ejected from his fellowship by tlie 
pmliniiient in 1644. He betook liiinsolf to the 
kings army, was popular among the ciivnliei*s, and 
wa.s appointed ‘jiulgc-advocate' at Newark, but 
was obfi|^ecl to aurreiuler with the ganison. His 
indignation at the Hcotcb army for 1 landing over 
the king to the piiiliaiiientarians Jig expressed in 
some stinging veracs, which, however, are too vio¬ 
lent to he really atron^. Hoiicoforward Cleveland 
lived iijion the hospitality of his: partisans, and Avas 
forced to keep Iris wit m clieuk. In 1635 he aviih 
lUTCsted at Nonvicli, hut Avns soon released hy 
command of Croimvell, whose inngnanimoiis spirit 
eould admire the crmnigGous imi]ilin0.*^s of the 
pofir poet’s letter addressed to him, In 1C30 he 
jiuhlislicd a small volume containing thirty-six 
loyal poems, consisting of el ernes upon Charles L, 
StvfitFord, Laud, and Eihviiril King, tlio .subject 
of Mil ton's Lijcida^\ also some stinging satires. 
Cleveland now went to live at Gray’s Inn, wJiere 
he hoon after died, .dpril 29, l(i58. In tJie year 
1077 was puhli^^hcd* witli a sliorb account of the 
aiitlior’s life, C(icvd(f/irft J7w<//ciVr, or Cieecldnd^.v 
Genuine Potmi, On((ioni,\ Eptsllcs, <l'C. Cleveland 
undoubtedly exercised a strong iulliicnco upon the 
greotcr genius of Butler. Tlimiins Fuller coni- 
nioiids him as ‘a gcmeral artist, pure latinist, 
exrpiisite orator, iiml eminent poet. His epithets 
were pregnant Avith Jnetiiphysics, carrj’iiig hi them 
a diHiculb plaiiinoss, diilicult nt the lioaring, plain 
at tlie conBidcriiig thereof.’ 

eleven (Ger. AVerc, Dutch A7f^, a town of 
lihenisli Prussia^ 48 miles N W. of DUssoldorf. It 
is situated on thrcis geutlo clovatioiifi, about 2 i 
miles from the Rhine, with which it communiciites 
by cAiial, in ilro midst 6 i a ncji and beantiftil 
coiiiifci'y. It is well built, in the Dutch fnsiiion, 
and surrounded by Avails. Tiie line old castle, 
known aa the Solnvaneiibiirg, partly built on a 
commanding rock, is the remitod scene of the 
legend of the Kniglit of blio Swan, made familiar 
by BTagnepB opera of Lohengrin, Anno of Cleve.'j, 
fourth wife of Ileiiry VTTI., Avns bom in this castlo. 
Ill the collegiate church, which dates from tJio Mtfi 
century, aro some good momimonts to tiie counlB 
and dukes of Cloves. C’leves lias nmniifaotiires of 
cotton ami leather goods, tobacco, i&c. Pop, (1883) 
10,170.. Cloves woh anciently the capital of a 
duchy (a counts hip until 1-110) e.xtendin^ along 
botirblinks of tliQ Kliine, Avliicli pfUrSed by inherit¬ 
ance in IGOO to Bmiulenlmrg. 

ClC’VV Bay, an inlet of the Atlantic, on the 
west const of CountY Mayo, Ireland, about 15 niilea 
long liy 9 broad, 'Die upiier part of the bay con¬ 
tains an archipclngo of fertile and cultivated islets; 
and at the entrance of the bay is Clare Island (3949 
acres; po)). 62), which, as well as Iiiisligort (27 
acres; pop. 23), lias a liglithouhc. 

(’HcImS (Fr,), the inipre-ssioii made by a die in 
any soft inotal. It is tlio proof of a medallist's or 
die-sinker’s Avork, by wMcJi they jml^o of tho efiect, 
and OBCortniu tho atogo of progress Avliicli they have 
reached hefore blio dio is hardened. Thesamo tmm 
is ajiplied by the French to elecirotyjie casts from 
AVQod-engravings. 

CItefiy, a tOAvn of id'ance, on the Schio, tn the 
nortli-we-sb of Paris, of Avhicli it forms a suburb. 
It has niiiiierons manufactories, especially of ciiem- 
icals and catgut, ami is much affected by washer- 
woineu. Pop. {1872) 14,690: (1380) 26,7'il, 
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€Hck-bcctlc, w Sicti'jAfK. See Wire- 

CUent* tice Client. Sec also 

AN 1 > A(JENT. PATKOX. 

(lesceiuledivom^Valter, Kngev 
FLtxiwmcG’i^ fcoii, whu liy nianlaoB, pi-br to U3H» 
acqu\rc<l OlihW*! Costltt «« tUe Wyo, 17 mike 
of ircroford, miLl who tlicncc assuinOL] tlie sumainc 
ClUWih He wcrt tUc father of Pair Knaaiuoml, 
Heniy II.'« nibCrcris, wlio seems to Jiave died about 
U76> and to Jiuve been hiiried at GodatowI^Iuiinei'y, 
jiear Qjcford. Tlic legend of hci' murder hy QuecJi 
Eleanor a^iyeai^i iirab in tlio 14th century; the 
Wo mis took majie, blie clue, tlio dagf^cr, and the 
noiaojied bowl beltjiig to a yet later a^e. Among 
Walter'?? descendants were tlio soldier-judge llogcr 
de Clihbril, who hy nmmage with Isabella dc 
Viimiit gob llroitghnin Onstle hi \Ye&bmnreland 
(c/Vcal2fO)j John (MJd^Ol), the savage Lancuif* 
tvian; Henry (U55~15'3B), the 'ahepho^'d. lord;' 
Henry (1493-1542), fifteenth Lord Clmord ami lii-st 
Earl of Cumberland; Gcovi'c, tUirtl cavl (155H^ 
1605), navnl coniiiuinder; and Henry, fifth and last 
earl (1591-16431. To a cadet hranch belonged 
Thoma.H Cliiroiil (1630-73), a Catholic meinhei' of 
the Cabal, who in 1672 was ci’cabed Lord CJillbrd «f 
Chudleigh. 

CHlToivL AViuaam KiXftDox, lUkS., one of 
the foremost matheiiiaticiaiis of liis time, avok honi 
ab Exeter, May 4, 1845, He was educated at a 
school ill Ills native town, iit King's College, Lon- 
don, and at Trinity College, Cauihddgc, AVJnle at 
Trinity he did not con line himself to exanunatioii 
suhj'ecte, bat read largely in the great inathcmati' 
cal writers, and came oiib scbuiuI Wrangler in 1807, 
next year being clectcil a fellow of hw college. 
Ai tins lime, vfhAe excellivig in gymnwatica, no 
would also solve and inoiioimd problems in the 
pagea of tlie Editcniiutial Times, and could discuHS 
with ease eniujilicated theorems of solid geometry 
Avitlioah the aid of pa|>er or diagram. A High- 
Chui’cliinan ab feb (though on unconvoiitioiuil 
speculative grounds), Clifford soon after taking 
Ills degree threw off all dogmatic lostraints, 
and discussed the fundamental ()ue.sbions of tlie 
philoriophy of religion with eoinplote indopeiidoiice. 
In August 1871 ho was elected to the cliair of 
^^riUlicinaticH and Isleeimuics ab UniveiViby CoUege, 
London, which post he retained mi til Ids niitimoly 
death at Madeira, March 3, 1H79. CUIfovd llval 
established his rcjiutatioii as an origiiml tliiuker 
with the faculty ot oxpreH'<iug acientilic thciiigUt in 
plain and simple lanijua^e hy a Friday evening dis. 
course at the Iloyal Jiistitiitioii, On S^ome of the Oou- 
(litions of Meutid I)t?ndopitiC/it lie way* a vahietl 
ineinlier of the Loudon Alathenintical Society, con- 
trihiithig to the /VocmlAif/jy; for a time he acted 
as secretary, and afterwards vice*pt‘e=*ideiit of the 
^lathcijiatical and Physical section of fclio British 
Ahsociatioa; he also lectured to the Sunday Lecture 
Society on various piiysieal and idulosopfijcai sub¬ 
jects. The versatility of his numl for philosophical 
and scientific di>ensaion wivs further sluwn by 
Ids variod contriliutiuns to peilodical litomturc. 
CUfiord is•^lled iu liis Ufetlme tiie llrrit part of 
Eteoiefiis of Ijf/rKunh-fi (1878). A further portion, 
edited liy Mr if Tucker, was ptihlLshcd iii 1887, 
A vrork on the _ Cbm»mu Sewe of the Ea’or/ 
^ciCHcCSf ^Yh^cIl Clifford left unliid>lied, was com¬ 
pleted and edited by ProfcR^sor Karl Pcai’^’Oii in 
1885, A selection from liis Mat/icmaticnl Papen' 
appeared in 1881, and a Herie?4 of Iccfciims on Sceittff 
ttnd Thitikin^in 1879. ClilfonPs gen oral scientific 
rmil writings are collected, with a 

prefatory nienioii'. in Lcriurt^s uivl editoil 

by L. Stupiieu and F. Pol lock, 1^79 (2 vnh.; 2d eih 
in 1 rol, 1886).—Mi> Oliflord {?i(:e Lucy Lano) lif^s 
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nublmlied a really striking novel, or rather tragedy, 
Keitffs Crime (1885), and two hooks for young 
children of quite unusual interest, AnyhOio Stories 
(1884), and ycry Short Stories and Verses for Chil¬ 
dren (1886). 

CUftou. ^ieelJKisroL, 

€Uftou, a, town aiul port of entry of Ontario, 
on the Niagara lUver, about 2 miles below tlie 
Falls. Here tlie Great Western Hailway of Canada 
coimectH with the New York Central, the trains 
crossing the river on a noble susxienskm bridge, 800 
fee5 long and 240 above the water. Pop. 1610. 

CUluactcr'ic Years (fromGr. kUmalcter, ^ the 
step of a stab' or ladder,* /dimax). It was long 
believed that certain years in tlie life of man Imd a 
peculiar significance to liiin, and wero the critical 
points, as it were, of his health and fortunes. The 
mystical number 7 and its multiples wibJi odd 
nuiiibeni (e.g, 35, 49) constituted emes of this 
kind. The most important of all was the 63d year, 
culled, by way of einiiieiice, the * climactedc year ’ 
or 'grand clnnacter,’ which Avas supposed to be 
fatal to mo.sfc men ; its influence being attributed 
to the fact that it is the multiple of fcho two 
mystical iiumhcrs 7 and 9* An ficiiml * change of 
Uk' (Ft. dffc cyiii(/ue) in woman is inaYked by tlio 
cessation of inoiistruation, usually between the 
48th and 52d yeava. Astrologers called any period 
Avliich an evil con junction marked as threatening, 
a ctinUicieric time, 

€lliH(ltC (from the Greek /Mmf ^ a elope or 
incUttatiou,* afterwards applied to a tract of 
countO', "Tth reference to ik aupuoscd incliim' 
lion to the x>fde, and the effect of the oblifpiity of 
the sun’s xayn unon the temperature), a term uoav 
employed as inchuling not merely tlie conditions 
of a place or country with logard tfj temporaturQ, 
hut also its metemological conditions generally, 
in BO far as tliCKe exercise an innueuce on the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The effect of 
the snn’ji rays is greatest where they fail poipen* 
(licuhirly on the surface of the earth, and diminishes 
fts thiiiv obliquity iiicvcftscft; the aurfaco which 
receives any given anumiit of the sun’s mys 
iucrcasiug with tlieit* iucleaned obliquity, a.s 
is greater tlinii ab in the annexed iigure; Avhilsfc 



at the same time the oblique my.s being subjected 
to the inlluenec of a greater numbor of particles 
of the atmosphere, ns c'a* is longer than c«, a 
greater amount of thoir lieiit is ahsoibed before 
tlicy rciich the surface of the earth nfc all. The 
greater or smaUer extent of surfiice receiving a 
certain amount of lioiit, also makes iinportant 
(lilfereiices to arise from c:rjw&ure by slope toAvards 
the equator or towards the nearest ]>iile, Elevation 
is a most important cau^e of dillcrences of clinniLO. 
Aa \vc aaeend from the level of th^ sea tq the 
greatest mountain altiliules, the tfiinporaUire 
gradually diudnishes, anti we ultimately veacli a 
region of perpetual snorv, a.s in approticliing the 
poles. The progressive diminutiou or the temperfl' 
tine is, Imwovor, afl’ceted by many causes, bo tliat 
the lino of porpcbunl snow is far from being ab the 
same elevation in all places of tho same latitude. 
Tims the snow-Hue on bJie southern j^ide of the 
Hiiualayaa is dci)ics.sQd by the heavy rainfall 
brought by the wimlH from tlic Imlinn Ocean; 
and that on tlie uoilhern side is elevated by the 
extreme drought ami summer heat in the A^ast 
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tablelands of Ceiitivil Asia, tluis causing active 
evaporation from the sno\v-liel(ls; so tliafc the clif- 
fei'OTicc between the two is not less than 4000 feeb 
in favour of the northern side of tlie iiioiintain- 
ranges j ami Huiiihoklt says, ‘millions of men of 
Tibetan origin occupy populous towns in a country 
wliero fieWs and towns Would, during the whole 
year, have been buried in snow, if these tablelands 
had been less continuous and less extensive.^ 

Aa the actual temperature of the atrnasphevc 
depends not so much upon tlie rlirectrays of tlie sun 
fih upon tJio racliation from the heated surface of fcljo 
earth, the tliveraities in the character of that surface 
are productive of great effects in modifying elunate. 
A sandy desert, a tract of country clothed with 
luxuriant vegetation, and an expanse of water, 
absorb and rndiato heat in very difreroni deuces. 
A newly ploughed field both absorbs and radiates 
lieat mucli more rapidly than a field covered with 
grass, A sandy desert neats the atmosjdiero above 
it much more than eithev a fevtile tract or a watery 
expanse, whilst a M'atery expanse only slightly 
raises the temperature; but, on the otlier hand, 
tlio desert cools sooner by terrestrial radiation; 
whilst the heat absorbed % the water being tlif- 
fiised through a Ifuger mass, owing to the dogth 
to whicli fiolav radiation penetrates and to vortical 
as well aa horizontal curicnts generated by the 
winds to great depths, the inniiencc of the ocean, 
of seas, and of great lakes, in very noweifiil in 
inalntaining a greater equableness in the tempera¬ 
ture of the air. Thus maritime places, and par¬ 
ticularly iylaiuls and peninsulas, have a more equal 
touipcrature, with le.ss diversity of the extremes of 
BUinmer and winter, than more inland or conti¬ 
nental places othenriso similarly situated. The 
elfecb or the sea is moilined by many circumstances, 
and particularly by currents, of whioli tho Gulf 
Stream (q.v.) ailbrds a notable iuBtaiicc, tho heated 
'watar convoyed by it and by the general surface* 
flow iiortli-eastwnvds of the w^abera of the Atlantic, 
from the equatorial to tho polar regions, having a 
great influence on the climate, particularly of the 
nortli'Wcat of Kurope, Over the world generally, 
abniospheiic currents or prevailing winds must be 
regav(led as exorcising oven a greater influence on 
cUniatG til an oceanic currents. The quantity of 
rain or snow that falls in tlic con me of a yem'j and 
the times and inaiinor of its falling, are cirenm* 
stances wliicli have the greatest possible effect on 
climate; these being in their turn much inlliionccd 
by tlie distribution of land and water, and by tlio 
oliaiactov and elevation of the surface of the land, 
according as tlie mountain-ranges lie across or in 
the line of tlie rain-bringing wind. 

The rclftfcions of climate bo vegetation are gener¬ 
ally de term hied less by the mean aniiiml tenipcra- 
ture than by the relative duration of snnimor 
and of winter. Tims maize, which may be men¬ 
tioned as an important example, .succeeds well in 
climates of which the winter-cold is severe, the 
Biunmer Honson alone being sufliciont for its whole 
life; whilst, on the other ham!, such plants as 
fuchsias, aoTuo kiiidg of lanrol, and oven tho 
common luiwthorn, ivliich succeed well enough 
where maize Avoiild scarcely put fortli an ear, 
^YOVlld peritih {vmu the colder ^YintCYa of ceniitricft 
where it is profitahly cultivated. The polar limit 
of particular species of animals, except those wliich 
hibmiate, is geiiemlly dotcrminctl by the degree of 
wiiiter-cnJd wliich they can hear without injury. 

Uogs and iimnshcs exercise an nnfavoiii'able inilii- 
cnce oil climate, cooling the air and generating fogs, 
as do clay-soils also to aonie extent, tlirongli their 
retentivGne.s.s of nioisture; whilst nmmJies of soma 
kinds, and in some situationa, abound in malariona 
and other exhalations very unfavourable to health. 
Similar remarks apply to large tracts of forest. 
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Tlio clearing, drainage, and cultivation of land 
have generally favourable eflbcts on climate; 
altlioiigli plantations me often beneficial for 
shelter, and a too complete removal of natural 
forests may iirevcnfc the dcjiosition of nioistiirc 
from the ainia'spliero to fliich a degree as to cniise 
drouglits, a result stated to be exempli dud in aouie 
of the smaller West India Islands, and tlie ten¬ 
dency to which is said to he nmui tested on a 
great settle in some scction.s of tho contiuonb of 
North America. 

The iiiiportanti and diJIienlfc subject of climate will 
bo found fiii fclicr elucidated in Borne of tlie princi¬ 
pal geographical artides {Ahia, &c.), and in the 
articles Atmosphere, Gkoorapiiical Distbihu- 
TioN, Glacial PKRmil, HeALT ii llEsniiTS, Kygro- 

aiETRY, METEOHOLOC3Y, MONSOONS, PLEISTOCENE, 

Pain, Seasons, SNO\y-LiNE, Storms, Tempera- 
tche, Trade-wind-S, Weather, 'VVin-d. See also 
liamsay, J3ihltogt'((j)h u and Index of ClinmU (lS88h 
and tUo works namcif niidtv CnvH,L. 

Climax (Gi;., ‘a staiiV), in llhcteric, that arti¬ 
fice wliich coiiBUste in placing before the mind of tlm 
reader or hearer a series of propositions or ohjoct^ 
eo arranged that the least forcible strikes it Jii-st, 
and the otherg rise bysuccessirGgradatifins in im¬ 
pressiveness. See tlid example in 1 Saiu. Iv. 17. 

€liiii1)er.S an old-fashioned popu¬ 

lar title for several ordei's of biitla whose feet are 
nminly adapted for climbing. In many ctwcMJ two 
toes are turned forward, and two backward ; or it 
may be that one permanently turned backward is 
joined in branch grasping by another reversed for 
the nonce. Favrota cuckoos 

worp/iu?), woodpeckers &c. are included 

under this wide and somewhat inexact title, 
Olililbiii!^ Perch ), a bony (ish 

in tho Acantliopteri division, fnmnns for its peculiar 
eiambBTing habits. It iw a native of livein and 
ponds 111 mast parts of tlio Kast Indies, It is about 
six inches long, and in general form sonicAvh at re¬ 
sembles a pei'cli. That this /Isli climbs trees, lias 
been asserted by observers wdjose voincity and 
accuracy cannot easily be questioned; yet others, 
wdio have enjoyed ainplo opportunity of observa¬ 
tion, expreiw gu‘eat doubt cuncoiniNg tlrin liabik 
According to ctrcunistantial accounts, the lisli siia- 
pcmls itself by its spiny gill-covers, and by fixing 
it$ anal fin in cavities of tlio l)ark, urges Us way 
upwards by distending and coiitnieting its body* 
Tliere is no doubt that it often leaves pools when 
they are in danger of being dried up* and travels in 
search of water. Though these fisn are Bomethnes 



Clinibhig Perch, 


compelled in their distress to U'avel by day, and 
have been met in the glare of noon toiling along a 
dusty road, their iiiigi'ations are generally performeii 
at night or in early inorniiig, whilst the ^raas is 
still wot with dew.' Thisi rc.stles3 fish ia aided in 
its peregrinations out of water by an accessory 
1 ahy rill thin orespii'atory cavity, in which water may 
be "retained for a cmisitlerablo time. Climbing 
pQicIiea are plentiful in tho Ganges, and the bbat- 
men have been knowm to keep them for five or 
six days in an earthen pot without W’ateri using 
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daily what they ^vauted, and iirnUn^r biieni as 
liv’ely as when jusfc caii^dit. Some lehitcd forms, 
sncIi as the walking fif^h ((Jplhoc^jiiluiliis), exhibit to 
a Iciis iimrlcetl de^^i'ce the same power of livin^f 
mib of water. Closely rehitod also is the Chinese 
A[noropf)d» not iinfreqaeiitl^* kept for its beauty in 
aquavia. Many of the j^euera umke nests for t!i© 
eifgfH, over ^Y[^icll tlie males freq.iieiitly keep {^^iiard. 

Cliiubing Plants*, ov’ CUMftEUs, are, in the 
most oxtciisiVcaml populav .sense of the term, those 
plants wliLcli, iminn; weak sterns^ seek support 
fnnn other ohiects, chielly from other plants, in 
Older ascend front the ground. This, ho^vever, is 
accomplished in rei'y cUilereiit ways- Some cliriili 
by means of .small root-like processes from 

the stem, m the ivy; ot\|i«’s by Jiicaiis of hooks 
Cleavers, q.v.); others a;^aiii twining round their 
supX>ovfc-“G.”. Imp, cJJUvolvwUis, jSce.; and others, the 
most evolved, by help of sensitive organs, wliicli 
aie hranclias or‘leaves or Icnf-stalks more or less 
inodiiied. The subject of oUuihing plants has been 
worked out with peculiar fullness and interest in 
i\Ir Darwin's classical Climhhtfj PhtiU,^: hut its 
main facta and tlieorios may be nioro profitably dis- 
ouRsed under the generni bend of pianLinovenients. 
See Plants (ifoviJMENTS of), and special articles 
—e.g. TENDiub, Liana. 

CBulcal Irtcdicluc (Gr, ‘a bed’) is 

that depavt\ueut of the art which is occnyikd with 
fclic investigation of diseasos at the bedside of tiie 
sick \ and a clinical lecture is one delivered to 
students there. So with clinical surgery. Clinical 
baptism w baptism adininisterecl to sick ov dying 
pei-sons on their sick-bed; a clinical convert is ono 
converted on his dciith-bcd. 

C'linlcer, the name given to the scales or globules 
of black oxide of iron, obtained from red-liot iron 
under the blows of a hammer. The same term is 
applied to the slags of iroU-furnaccs. IJy geologists 
the citulcvy-likG massca wlncU form Cue cruat of 
some lava-(lows are termG<I clinkers. 

(llllkCV-blUlt,orCLFN«U£U-bC.’ti/V. See HoAT. 

€l!nli^'tonC} or Phonoutis, is a greenish gray 
or Iwownish ecuupact or very finely ciyRtalUue igne- 
OU.S rock, remarkahlft for Us tendency to split into 
slalw, wjiicli are no>v and then thin onmij»h to be 
used for rooling pmqioses. This 5itincture is duo to 
tlie parallel arrangement of plated ike or tabular 
ciystals of sauidinc felspar. The slabs give a 
metallic ringor ‘ clink ^ when struck with a lianimer, 
whence its name. Its essential minoTal components) 
are sanidiiio and nepJielinc, but other itimernls, 
such as. augito ov Uornblcndc, IcucUg and luag- 
iietite, are usually present- The rock lias often a 
porphyritic structure. 

€Iinoiil'<itei\ an instrumeut for the purpose of 
taking tlie amount of dip or (inglo of inclination of 
a s bra til in. Tlicre arc various kinds in use, but the 
s[]nplc^t consists of a strip of wood upon whicli is 
nioimted a graduated arc with a pOTiduluni, Avjiea 
this instruiiiciit is hold hoiizontiiily, tlio pcmluluni 
points lo zc\o; when it is held maHlanthig posi¬ 
tion, the pendulum the niiuiber of dog’ice.s 

that the upper edge or the base of the strip deviates 
from liori/uutality. Tim most nsoful forni of cliuo- 
Mcter is that winch is cojabiiied with a compass— 
both tlie^'C instruments being recpiired in geological 
observations, 

C1lUtoil^«(l_) capital of Clinton county, loAva, on 
the MjssirsJp[)i, wliich is hei’e cirissed by an iron 
vailroivl bviiigo, ‘1000 feet long, GO miles SSE. of 
1) Libu f|ue by rail. It 1 las ininieroiis imlln, foilndriea, 
and faxitorici!, and a trade in bunhov and grain. 
Pop, (1870) G120; (1SS5) 12,013.—(2) A town of 
Ma.ssacli«SGtt.s, on the Nashua Kiver, 45 miles W. 
of Pu^aton by vail- ft harJ large nmiiufactures of 
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gingbains and plaids, carpets, couiLs, and inachin- 
eiy. Pop. (1886) 80-i.5.--(S) A post-village of 
Oneida county, Now Yoi’Vi D ^adcs AVSW. of 
Utic«a, is the seat of Hamilton Collego (1812), a 
Ib'e.sbyfcoviaTi foundation, ^Yith about IGG stwdentSi 
and of several other noteworthy educational iustP 
tuliems. 1^^). I28(i. 

CliiltOHt a distinguished American family, 
<lesccnded from Charles Cliutou, wlvo was bom in 
Ireland in 1090, settled in New York state in 1731> 
and <iiotl therein 1778.—His Uiiril son, JAJlKy, horn 
in 1730, served with distinction against the Prencli, 
and as brigadier-general took part in scvoral opera* 
tions tluriiig the V\bir of Independence, He died in 
1812.—His brother, Geouge, horn in 1739, studied 
luwj and from 17OH sat in the New York assonibly ; 
ill 1775 Jio was sent aa a delegate to the .second 
Ceutbiental Congress, and iu 1770 he woa appointed 
general of iiiilitin, serving ajgtinst iSir Henry 
Cliubm on llio lludsoii. In 1777 lie was ebosen 
first governor of New York, to which post Jio wa»s 
re-elected from 1780 to 1795, ami in 1801} and to 
him was due the first conception of the Brio Canal. 
In 1804 be waa clio.sen vice-president of the United 
States, and in that otlice he died at Washington, 
20til Apnl 1812,—James’s son, De Witt, hoi'n in 
ITG9, Was admitted to the New York bav iu 1788, 
and was private secretary to bis iiuele, tlien gover¬ 
nor, from 1790 to 1795. He sat in the state legis¬ 
lature (1797) and in the stato senate (1798-1802); 
and in 1S02 he was elected to the United Stales 
senate, but resigned irt the saiuo year on being 
appointed mayor of New York by his luicle. In 
this oifice ho‘^continued, save for t^’o short hi tor- 
vals, until 1815, holding other appointments at the 
saiwe, Ivc was dGf<ia.te/l by Ikiadis^n. iu Uvg 

presidential coutcat of 1812. It was he wlio jnef^fecd 
the adoption of the Eric Canal Bcbeino ; the bill 
passed and Clinton elcclod governor of the state in 
1817, and in 182o lie opened the canal. He was 
several timCH re-elected in spite of the untiring 
efibrtB of hift political (qtponents, and died in oflicc 
at Albany, Utli February 1828. He nuhlisheil a 
mimber of arldrei^fies, soiiio literary and historical, 
which will he found iu hh Idfa by Camubcll 
(1849). 

€lilltoil) RiPv HrvIRV, Ikitisli geiieval, born 
about 1738, w^as the son of the Hon. George Clinton, 
colonial governor of Newfoiuulland, ainl afterwards 
(>f New York, He first entered tlia Nmv York 
militia, was gaiicttod to the Guards in 1751, served 
with conspicuous gallantly on the CoiitinGnt, and 
was promoted colonel in 1762 and major-general in 
1772. Emm 1772 to 1784 he mt in pavlifimcnt in 
the interest of his eousiii, the Duke of Newcastle. 
Hent to America in 1775, he fought at Huukci’a Hill, 
and in 1770 was repulsed in an attack on Charleston, 
but Avas shortly afterwards kniglitcd for his.services 
under Howe. After Biirgoync's surronclei' in 1778, 
Clinton succeeded Howo as commander-in-chiof (jf 
the force.s in North America, wliieh be iit once con¬ 
centrated in Now York, In 1780 ho captured 
Chuvkftton and the entire southern avmy; Wt after 
C|nniwallis’ capitulation at Yorkto^vji in 1781, 
(lintoii resigned liis command and vcturned to 
England, whero in 17S3 ho publislied a ^arrdtive 
of tlie camufaigii. In 1794 he was appointed gover¬ 
nor of CHuraltar, and died there, 23d December 
1705. His two sons both rose to be generals in 
tlie army and G.C.B.’s, tlie younger being one of 
YTd ling to II’a favourite oi[iccr.«?. 

€1 lilt on, Henry Evnes, a great classical 
scbolaVj was liorn January 14, 17S1, at Gamatoii, in 
Nottinghamshire. He was educated at SouibNYell, 
M^estminstcr, and Christ: Church, Oxford, where ho 
graduated H.A. in 1S03. He represented Ald- 
borough in parliament from 1806 till 1826- He 
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tlied at "Welwyn, October 24, 1852. Hi« ^leat 
^yorkfJ on Orcek and Homan ckronolof,^y are nn- 
likely ever to be superseded or for^^otten. Tlicse 
ai’G lliG Fasti }[dh}mi (1824^34), and Fasti llomavi 
(1845 >50). 

Clinton OrouPt name given in North America 
to tt siil>(li\'lsion of the Upper Sihimii strata. 

Clio, in Greek l^Iyfcliobgy, the Muse of History 
a?>(l Epic Poetiy. She was represented as sitting 
with a half-opened scroll in hei’ hand, and a casket 
for holding inannscripts at her feet. See 

Clio, a genus of shell-less pelagic molluscs in the 
class of rtermjods. They occur m myriad swarnis 
in northern ((J. borealis) and soiitlicin (C. amlralU) 
seas, and along with such related forms as 
form the piincTpal part of the food of some species of 
whales. The whalers lightly call it' Nsd\aica' food/ 
The whale Itos simply to swim through n shoal with 
its mouth open to engulf tliousanda, Clio is a small 
animal of a apindlc-ahapc, towards an inch in length, 
with distinct head, beanng six tentacle-like pro¬ 
cesses, whidi are sensitive and glandular, and in 
part used for laying hold of the prey of small 
animals. It is active in hahit, rising to the surface 
when calm, or ns rapidly sinking again. It swims 
by moans of two locomotor expansions of the ‘foot,’ 
Sec Pteropods. 

CJipjiCl* is a name faniilfai’V given to a sailing- 
ship built expimsly’ for speed. Aberdeen was long 
celebrated for building Kwift toa-clipper.s, whicn 
since 1860 have been gradually superseded by 
stcamoi's. Tlie Baltimore clippers were also famous. 
Ah to the vate of ftpeed, it nmy bo noted 

that tlio Lightninqt built at lloatoii, U.S,, in 1S54, 
during a voyage from Melbonmc to Liverpool ran 
2550 linglisli miles in one week, or at the rate of 
about loi miles an hour dunug the whole period. 

ClipplBgr tlic CoilL Sec CoiSiNct. 

CUthcroCj a immicipal borough in Lancashire, 
on the left bank of the Kibblo, 35 miles N. of Man- 
cficsfccr, and 225 of London by rail. It lies 
on a low eminence of caiboniferous limcatonG, ,at 
the base ot PondJo Hill, which is 1831 Icct high. 
Clitlicroo lias cotton and i>apQr mills, and extensive 
lime-quarries are wrought in the neighbourhood. 
Its ruined castle, loiinued by Hobert do Lacy in 
the later part of tlio 12tli century, was dismantled 
by tlic [Kirliamcntarians in 1649. The fi’ee gram¬ 
mar-school dates from 1554. Alxiut 4 milcB south¬ 
west of Clitlioroe lies Stonyliiivst College (q.v,). 
Clitheroc htis been a boroiigli since about 1280. 
TUI 1832 it VO turned two memberri to parliament; 
till 1885, one. Pop, (1851) 7244; (1881) 10,176. 
See Whitaker’s Histury of IV/falict/ and Cltthm 
(1801 ; 4tli Gd. 1872-76). 

Clive, Caroline, novelist, was born iu Loudon, 
24tli June 1801, the daughter of ^fr Aleysey- 
Wigley, M.P. for "VVorcestoiv In 1840 she married 
tJje liev. ArcJicr Clive; and, for scvoml years a 
great invalid, she died, through her dress catching 
lira, at Whitfield, Herefonl, 13th July 1873. Be¬ 
tween 1840 and 1872 she published eight volumes 
of poems by * V.’, bub she is best known hy Pant 
Fcrroll (l8o5), a really strong sensation novel, 
much wiperiov to TP'/jp Paul Fe}roll killed his 
jr(fc(mo), 

Clive, KrjTV, comic actress, was born in Lon¬ 
don in 17 U, the daughter of vVilliani Raftor, a 
Jacobite lawyer from Kilkenny. She came out at 
Drury Lane about 1728, and cbiefly at Drury Lane 
contiuiiti^l to play till 1769, when she quitted 
the stage, and retired to Twickenham, ' About 1731 
she had married George Clive, a burns tor, hut thev 
s{)on parted, Slio died at Little iSfcrawherry Hilf, 
6tli Deccjuber 1785. Gavriclv* Handel, Horace 
Walpole, and Dr Johnson all liked her, the last 


remarking to Boswell tliat ‘ in the sprightlincsM of 
humour he never had seen her equaucil.' And of 
liiiii she said; 'I love to sit hy Dr Jolinson • }ie 
always entertains me/ 8ce her Life by Percy 
Fitzgeinld (1888). 

Cllvi?, Robert, the creator of our Indian empire, 
was born nt the niaiior-liou>sc of Stycha, near 
Mavket-Diaytou, 20tli September 1725. lie Avaa 
ilio eldest of thirteen cliiklrcn j his father, a lawyer 
and small landoivncr, of a veiy old Slunpslure 
family. The boy was brouglib up by an uncle near 
Ecclen. There, and at aU bis four schools—Lostock, 
Market-Dmytom Morcliant Tayloi^', and Hemel- 
Ilcjnpstead—he piuvcd a much Ijctter fighter than 
.scholar, a tlioroiigh young dare-devil; and in 1743 
lie was packed oft to ^India ns a writer in the service 
of ‘ John Coinpan}'. * He reached Madras pennileHS, 
and the drudgery of his life tlicre moved him to 
suicide. But tlie pistol snapped twice, and he flung 
it from liiin, exclaiming: Mt appears lam destined 
for something; I will live/ 

The capture of Madras hy the Trench (1746), 
Clive’s escape thence to I’orb St David (the Hcene 
of Ilfs gallant duel with the cnnl-sliarper), his share 
in ita defence, in the fruitless siege ot Pomliclieny 
(1748), and in the atonuing of Devikota (1740)— 
these events bring us up to the Aiigiisit of 1751, 
and Clivo'.s daring diisli upon Arcot. He seized it, 
and held its cnoriiious eitadc] for eloven whole 
weeks against 7000 natives and l20Ei‘cncli soldicTs. 
His own little force was Yednced to 80 Englishmen 
and 120 sepoys (splendid fellows these); but, after 
a Ifist desperate afisaiilt, the siege was raised (I4th 
Noveuibev), and Cliyo followed up his sucQGsa Ijy 
the victories of Ami and Kavevipak, and tiio cap¬ 
ture of Kovilam and Cliingalnat. 

In February 1753 he married Mqvgarob Maskelync, 
sister to tiic o-strononicr, and inmiediately after 
Hailed with her for England, where Uc was pre¬ 
sented witii a diamond-iiiltod sword, cleared Ills 
fatlier’a estate from enciiinbraiices, stood for St 
MieJmeJs, but wns unseated, and otlienvise got 
througli a v'ery fair fortune. 

So in October 1755 he was back in India, and a 
twelvemonth later was summoned, with Adiniral 
Watson, from Madras, to avenge the atrocity of 
the Black Hole, Calcutta wofi soon retaken; 
Clmndoruagore, the French settlement, ca))tnved} 
and at riassey* on 23il June 1767, Clive's 3200 men 
(two-lliirds of them sopor's) encountered Suraj iid 
Dowlal/s 50,000 with 40 to 50 Freiioh gunnel's. 
The battle took eight houm to wdii, that truly 
‘decisive battle of the w'orhl/ But its lustre -Wfis 
fiulHed iiy tlie oiilv two blots on Clive's memor>^ 
In his dcaliiiga with Mir Jalller, the won Id-he next 
iiawab of Bengal, ho had imposed on a go-between, 
the mevchaut OmicUand, with o. fictitious treaty, 
to which he had forged his colleague Watson’s 
ftignatiU'B; and now' from Mir Jaflier ho accepted a 
pmsent of upwards of i'200,000. Botli actions are 
Se/eridcd by ilfnlcolm, lioth sternly concloiiiircd by 
Macaulay and Mnllesnn. 

For three years sole ruler in all but name of 
Bengal, Clive, in 1760, with a fortune of more than 
£40,000 a year, returned' to England, to be hailed 
hy ritb as ‘ a lieaveii-born general; ’ in India he 
was known as Sahat Jwifft * the daring in wnr.’ In 
1761 he entered pai'liainent ns member for Hlucws- 
buiy; in 1762 was raised to the Irish pjcciagc as 
Havon CUve of ; iu 1764 was cveabed a 

Knight of the Bafcli. Bub menu while in India the 
Company’s aflaim, fclirciigh the (lisiione.sty of its 
RorrantB, high and low, had fallen into the utmost 
disorder; and Clivo was the only man who cciulil set 
them right. He arrived at Calcutta in May 1765, 
and at once applied himself wisely and firmly to 
reform the civil service and re-establish iniUtary 
discipline* This second governorship, lasting "but 
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bwcjjity-tvo jiiatiths, tl»e hes^inning of our 

Indian adiiiiiiiatration, as Plas^iey of our military 
supremacy. 

Early m 17G7 Clive quitted Iiulia, never to 
return; in all liii iiad spent tiiore lesa tlmu a ilozon 
yeai>3, Tliis time lie camo lack to England poorer 
than ’when he last left it; hut thi^ time h^ came 
back to encounter a stonii of obloquy. TUe energy 
with vliieJi lie had cleansed that Augean stable 
Imd raiseil iij) a hoiit of mlliiential enemies, wlio 
emi'loyccl their inlhiencc to gratify their enmity, 
to Htir up ill-feeling against biui. Hie early piO' 
coediiigs in Imiia wero in 1772 niade tlio subject of 
ammailvorsuin iu paulicumcnt^ and iic:xb year matter 
for the inquiry of a select coiuinittee. He wtw 
examined and cross-examined more like a shcep- 
fitcaier than the Bar<m of Plasxey, ludigiiaLion at 
trcatinenb so unmeiited found vent at hist in the 
exclamation ! ‘ % li^aveu, Mr Clmiuuan, at t\\U 
moment I atrind astc)ats!hed at my ou’u moderation,* 
The cenaiivo implied in the ultimate resolution was 
hfirtlly wiped out by its rider, that ba Mkl at the 
aaiiie time reader great and ineritorious services to 
hh country^ {21sb iSUy 1773). .SxcknoaM, opium, 
njental depression—on 22d November 1771 Clive 
ilied by his own ImiivU He h buriwl hi thci cluu’ch 
of ^forcton Say, the parNi tliat gave him birth. 

Clive’s eldest; son, E(lwar<l (1754-1839), waa 
governor nf Miuhas from 1798 till 1803» and in 18(M 
was nmde Earl of Powih, Imving twenty years 
earlier jnmTJcd the daughter of tho last Earl of 
PowL of tliQ Herbert lino. 

ScQ Ancor, I>m?LBix, Ijtdu; %\t John ilaltoWa XAft 
^ Clive (3 volfl. 1836), with Macanlay*^ essay thereon; 
Colonel Q. B. Sfalleson’s Founders of ike Fadion Empire ; 
CHi'C (1882); and Browning's J)raniatic ft^ylls (2d series, 
1880). For the conflicting secounta of tlio nianncr and 
plaw of Clivo’a do^th, whether by penknife, vakov, pistol^ 
or poisan, whether at hig mansion m Borkeley Square, or 
Ilia Shropshire Boat, Walcot Park, see Horace Wolpolo'g 
Zello-s to the CouT\l€»& qf |1155); the Oenltman's 
Miiiidiuie for Septoinber 18-18, p. 237; and several articles 
ill awl Qiitn'Ui for 1886. 

Clou'Ctii in Zoology, the technical name for the 
I coiumon terminal chailibcv into 'wliicli the alinient- 
I ary canal, flio genitt'il and the urinary duetto, tall 
open, A chmeal ohainljer and aperture oeeni’s in 
many fishes, in all anipliii>ians, reptiles, and birds, 
and in the three lowest nmininals. In all other 
mammals tlie unnogcuital ouficQ U independent of 
. tlio end of the alimentary oanal nr aiuiH. 

</loiV'Csv the most ivnpevtant of the 

sewers of ancient Home, according to trailjtion, con^ 
shucted by Tarqmnin^ PriscuH, or by Tarqiiiniu^ 
SupeibiLs, to drain oft’ the Btagnaiit waters of the 
Velnbra, a swampy land between the Capifcoline 
and Palatine hills on wliicli the Eonini ana Circus 
Alaximiis also stood. Hunuing from the valley of 
the Bulmra, \uidev the Fouuu along the Volabnuu, 
it opciiod into the Tiber in an archway utill il feet 
wide by 12 feet high, con>iafcing of tlireo concentric 
arches, built of large blocks of peperino stone, Axed 
together without cement, of the nniform Mze of 
rather nioie than u fcob 5 inciics long tuul 3 feet 
high. The sewer whh lliLsUcd by a eon biuual stream 
of hUpcrllmuiB water from the aqucdiutts. Large 
piU'tions of this and (if the other cloacie vcinain 
entire after two thousand ycar^, but tlic greater 
pa-rt^ is biirietl, bv ffjo nccuinulalioji of soil, at ft 
con.-^idovablo depth below the picscnfc level of the 
streets. Duiiiig the llcpnblic, the ^inrveillance 
of tiiQ Roman cloacm was mie of tiro duties iier. 
fovuicd by the ceusov:^, TUe cloaca uoiykna was 
rcjiaircd by Cato and his colleague in tlie eonsor. 
ship. ^ Agnppa, when umHIc, obtained praise for liis 
exertions in clean-sing mul repairing the cloacjo, niul 
la jccorded to have passed through thein in a boat. 
Under tho empire, oftieei^ called cNrutores clofi- I ; 


carnm iirbis were appointcil for their h\i per vision. 
So thoroughly waa tlic city iimlcrmined by thesa 
large SGwers, that Pliny cftlfa it urbs j>cnsi7rf, adty 
aiispeiuled in the air rather than resting upon the 
caitlu-^Cfoacinu ('Tlio PiiriliGi') waa ft aviriiame 
of the goddess Youus at Romo, 

€loc]{Si Se0 HoKObortv. 

€log Almanac, the nauie given in England 
to ft primitives kind of calendar or almanac, called 
also u. *rim stock' and 'prime 
stair.* In {Scandinavia it was 
called ft ' Runic from the gf m 

Uunie characters used in its If | 

miiuericftl notation. It ^vati 
generally of wood (wdiencQ iin 
uaiiie of log or 

block), of about 8 inches in 
length, but was soinctiiiies of 
brfts.s, of bone, or of horn, 

IVhen of wood it was most 

commonly of box j Imt elm, fty, • v-JT'?’ ^ 

and oak woio nlsn employed, 

‘This ftluiauftc,*saya Dr Plot, 
in his NaCiiml Jfistory of •Tx 

Slafoifishiret w'ritten in IGBC, 
when it w as 8till hi use among 
tho coiniiion j>eoti]c of tliat 
wuuty, ‘is usually jv sq’uavo . 

piece of wood, containing three / 

inoiitlia on each of the four 
edge.?. Tlie number of days in 7^ 

thorn me expressed by notclies: I 

the first clay by a nofccli W'ifcb a 
patulouB stroke tunied up from I 

it, and every aeveutb by a large- ^ 

sized n()tch- Some arc perfect, ^ 

containing the doininical letters f 

aa ivell as tlie piirne and mark-i Alinando for 

for the feasts, engraven upon Jemmry, 
them, and sncli »re oiir pj-inio 
staves in the Musouni at Oxford: othem iiiiper- 
feet, bftviug only the prime and immovable feuHta 
on them, and fiucli are all tho.^^e I met wdth in 
htalFonlshirc.’ The marks on the left side, in the 
(igure, indicate the golden numbers of a cycle alioiv- 
iiig the newMiioons tliroughoiu the year. On the 
nghb side against the Otli January is a star, blio 
siunhol of Epiphany j against the 13th St IJibuy is 
shown by the bi^\0)>'a d<iv\bl(j cross; 25tU, conver¬ 
sion of St Paul, by an axe. The iimrk against Uie 
lust notch (or NeW-ycai’^s Day) symbolisea tlic Cir- 
cuniBLSion of Our torch Oliristinas was marked by 
a liom, the sign of hGalth-drinhiii^-^fioldfis 
exhainuouht^ as Dr Plot quotea. J'lxftinples of the 
clog almanac may be seen in tlie Rriti^i Museum 
(one cut ftiqmventty towards the cud of the 17th 
ceutiiry) • in the Asluuolcan Miiseinn and the 
Rodloiftii Library at Oxford ; in St Joliii’a College, 
CanibridgG; ftTufia the Clieethaiu Libraiy, at Man- 
Chester It is described by the Swedi.sh historian, 
Olans iklagiiufj, in the Ibbh century; and by the 
Ranish ftiitiqiiftry, Olana WorjniuR, in the 17ih 
cGntiuy. Some of the clog almanacs allow a 
peculiar numerical notation. Tlio first four digits 
are marked by dots* the riftli, by a sign like tho 
Houiaii nunicial V ; the next four, by tins sign and 
additional dots; and the tenth, by the sign +. See 
CbambeiVs of Dmjft. 

Ulog'lior, ft decayed episcojial citv of County 
Tyvono, on tho l>lack^Yatov, 15 imlo5j SBE. of 
Onmgli. The Protestant Episcopal see is now 
united to that of Arniagh, The cnlhedi-al mid 
episcnpftl palace are handsome ediAces j hut, though 
forinorjy a parliainciitary borough, the place is now 
a iiiero village, Pop. 223. 

CiOg^S am ft sort of shoes, the uppei's of winch 
flro leather and the solos of wood (specially alder 
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wood). Thoy arc nmch used in the nortli of Kng> 
laud and south-weyk of Scotlaiul) especially during 
winter. 

Cloistev (Fr. doUi'ey daHstrinUy * an mcloauvc’), 
a covered passage or ambulatory nuiiiing roiiiul 



Cloister^ Kilconnel Abbey, 


the walls of certain pin tiuns of monastic and colle¬ 
giate buildiii}^. Tlie cloister nsiially suvrouuded 
or ran along three or four sides of a quadrangular 
area, which was called the cloister gari/iy generally 
situated 0 ]i iho Boiith or sunny side of the churcli, 
as shown under CUURCU in ’the ground-plan of 
Durham cathedral That of Saliabiiiy, one of the 
linesb in the hingdoni, is 195 feet square, TJie 
ix)of of the cloister, wliicli was often vaulted, was 
srmpoi’ted on the side next to tlio qwavlynngle by 
piflava and archea, which were frequently occu¬ 
pied by tracery. The upi>er portions of these 
arches ahovo blio iiiiillions wore often glazed ] and 
aoinetimos latterly even the whole ordies, so that 
tliey becaniQ a row of windows, as nt Gloucester. 
Cloisters were used for e,\ercise and recreation by 
the inmates of the religious Jiouses. Occasionalh”, 
when wholly glazed, they had cells or stalls for 
stud}' on ti^e inner side; and very freqiieotlj" a 
stone bench may still ho seen, which runs along the 
same side. Many of tlie larger iumiasterie.s had 
more cloisters than one; and .so characteristic were 
they of the icligioim houses, that the term cloister 
came to ho used in a general sense for the whole 
cstablislimciit, which is still tlie sense of the wortl 
Idoslerin Oemiaii, See Monastkrv. 

C)l01iakilt^% a BCfiporfc of County Cork, ntthe 
head of Clonakilty Ba^s 33 miles SW, of Cork, with 
several corn and llax mills, and a considerable trade 
in grain, There arc ‘druulicaL remains in tlic 
uei^iboiirhoml. Bop, 3070. 

Clones, a town of County Monaghan, 91 miles 
of Dublin by rail, spade inamiffictoxics, 
corn'niills, ami the remains of an ahhoy and of a 
round tower. Pop, 2216. 

Clonf<51't^ an ancient episcopal city of IroJancl, 
is ill the extreme east of County (lahvay, and 1ms 
now a popiihition of 2200. The bishopric was 
founded in the 6th cenbmy, and ceased to he a 
separate Anglican one in 1002, being ultimately 
incorporated with Killaloe; jnit ifc is still the see 
of a lioman Catholic bishop. There is anotlior 
Cl on fort, a parish in County Cork. 

a immicipal hovou^U ii\ Tipperary 
and AYaturford counties, on the .Siiir, 135 iiiilesSW, 
of Dublin by rail It ha.s llouT-iiiills, and a trade in 
agncultural produce, especially butter. In 1050 
CioraweB hebie^jed lUc town, and demolished the 
castle, Clonmel gave birth to Sterne and Lady 
Blos.siiigton, and was the chief scone of Smith 
O'Bnen a attempted rising in ISIS. Till 1886 it 
sent a ineniber to parlianient, Here Biancoui { q.v.) 


limt established his jaimting-caiv*; ami Clonmel is 
.still a great fcouidsb ccnti-e. Pop. '2157. 

Cloiitarf, a town i)j County Dublin, 3 miles 
ENE. of Dnhliu city. It ia nmch frequented for 
sea bat]ling. Here, in 1014, Brian Born won a 
gi'Cat victory over the Danes. Pop, (1881) 4210. 

€lootz» Je.v?i Baptjsi'E uu Yal dp Gxiack, 
Baju>2v", bettor Ifneivn Anaeharsi.v Woofz, nos 
perhaps tlio most singular of all the frothy enfclni- 
siasts brought to the surface of society by Llio 
Trench Bevolution. He was born near Clc'i'es in 
1765, and from his eleventh year wm educated in 
Pavifi. AVliile still 3 ’ou‘ng he travei'sed li!ui*opc 
under the name of Anneharsis, lavisliing his money 
to promote the union of all nations iu ono family. 
Ill the French Revolution he saw llic fulfilment of 
his dreams. He constituted himself the * orator of 
the Immnn ince,' and weaded out the National 
.fVsaemhly with his endlesg rant,at one time leading 
in a tatterdemalion regiment of strangers tlrfissed in 
tliG co.stumes of difierent nations, at another raving 
at Christianity and preaching in .screams the U'or* 
ship of Keofwn. Ho gave Imvote fur the king's 
death ' in tho name of the human race,' AVitli all 
ltd folly his entliiisiaHin was honest, and bo was at 
once bated and feared by tlio jealous Hohe^ipieiTc, 
who had him excludetl a^ a nome from the Jacobin 
Club, and at lant involved him in St JnsFs im-' 
peachment of H6herb and his adherents. He was 
gnillotiiicd, Mai'cli 23, 1794, preaching nmtenalism 
to the last, and protestine aj^ainat his sentence, ns 
usual, Mn the name of tlic liunian mce.' Of his 
absurd hooks, may^ bo named t CMitiide dcsI*rcures 
dur Mohamnt^dis-me (Lond. 1780), VOraleur d\i 
Genre Jhtmam (1791), and Base Constitutionnelh tie 
la Jl^publifpte dn Genre if«?««/«(1793). Sco liis 
Life hy Avonel (2 vols, Paris, 1805). 

Close w an inclosed place, and specially in Eng¬ 
land, tho precincts of a catJicdral In ocotland, 
however, the word means a narrow side-strest, or a 
passage leading fi'oiu the street to a court, or to tlia 
atalr of a block of teiicnnciits, 

Close Time- Rje time during wjjicli game, 
certain wild birds, fialinoii, and some otlier fiah, 
may not be shot or cauglit, varies for tho difieient 
animals and for dilTerent places, Lists of the dates 
may he found in .such almanacs as Whitaker’s, 
Closet^ in Ilerahlry, the half of the Bar (q-v.). 
ClosilVC (formerly in tho FicncU form cl6tnrc\ 
tho imiiie used for a power given in 1882 to the 
Speaker of the House of Coimuons, or chairman 
of coininittecs, to close a dohato when it Bcenia 
to him that the Bwbieet bus been dificnssed, and he 
is authorised to do so hy a inotiou duly supported, 
For the nilcs of iwocedure, sco PauLumehT. 

Clotairc !• (iT/oMar), son and successor of 
Clovis (q.v.), limt king of the Franks in Gaul, 
reigned os solo king from 558 to j501 .—Clotaius 
IJ., a king of the same Meroviiigiau dynast^', 
reigned over the Franks tliirty years Inter, Sea 
rilAXCE. 

Clotli. See AVooixisn MAKUFAcrrunJi:. 
ClotUcs-iHOtli* See Moth. 

ClothOf one of the Fates (q.v.), 

€lolliO» ft genus of spiilem which siiins a curious 
tent for itself and its young. See SiUDElb 
ClotiWa, St, bora.in 476^ was the daughter of 
Cliilperic, king of Burgundy, and in 493 hccanio 
wife of Clovis, king of the Franke. »Sho was the 
chief means of securing the convei-sion of her 
luvRhund to'Chvistiftuity, and largely influenced hia 
life, After his death she lived a life of austeiiby 
at Tours, wdiere she died in 545. SJie -was ciuiom 
Lsfid a few veara after. Her reniainB were buried 
in the eluixch of Sb GenevRive at Pm Ib, and burat 
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tit the Revolution to prevent their desecration j tho | 
ashes are Hbill in the church of 8fc Lew. 

€l0U(ll>Cl'rV {Ruhti.s' Ch(i/ii(emonis)y a jdaiit 
related to tlie Ijraiiihlo, aliliou^fh of very dillcrent 
appeai'anee, haviii*,^ a liorhaceoiis single-Jlowered 
afcein dcsbitiitc of yiicklo.s. The plant is of humble 
growth, 8 to 10 inclicfl in hoigliD; the leaves few, 
lai^e, lobed, and kiilney-sliaped; the ilowev large 
and wliite ; the fiidt orange red, equal in size to a 
braiiihic'berry, and of an agreeable flavour. It is 
a native of fclie northern parte of Europe, Asia, and 
America. In llritain it is chiclly coiifiiied to 
elevateil iiioors; in Norway and Sweden it is nincli 
more abujidaub, and tho friiib is lliJ^bly valued and 
made into excellent preserves, 

Clouds ai'e masses of big, consisting of iniiiiite 
particles of water, often in a frozen state, floating 
itt the atuiosplieve. When air has its temperature 
lo>YCYed below t\ic saturation point, either by 
ascending and bccormrig ifiver, nv by meeting a 
colder current, a uortioii of the vapour loses its 
gaseous form, am) becoiiias coiidcnfiecl into minute 
HOGcks of water. It lins been shown by Dr Aitkeii 
that this condeiination always takes place round a 
small particle of dust. A cloud, therefore, does not 
o(uisisti of vapour, iu fclie nr<q\Gr sense of the word, 
but of very small drops or ■water. How thiH water* 
dust is siiBpeiuled iii the ntiiiosphmc—wJiy tlio 
particles do nut descend as soon foriiictl., has 
never been thoroughly explained. Pi4)fesHor Cr, G. 
Stokes^ liolds that the rate of fall is rendered 
exceedingly alow by the friction and drag of the 
air-particle.s, just as^ lino powders remain suspended 
for a long tune in liqniila of much less specific 
Luavity than themselves, Resides, ns bir J. 
iicrscUel says, osceiuling air-cuiTcnts also oppose 
the fall of clouds, for the air iiinv be ascending 
faster than the particles of the cloud are falling 
tlirougli it; while at niglit, in tlio absence of 
rising cuiTcnts, clouds often descend to, and dia- 
Sfdre in lower and w'nrmer levels, TJio coiiditioii;^ 
under which clouds are formed, and afterwards 
deposited in rain, are more fully considered under 
EvAPauATioN, Dew, Rain, Snovv-line, The 
present article is confined to a description of 
the various kinds of clouds and of the weather they 
indicate. 

A general liaze of precipitated vaiioiir covering 
the sky, and coining down to the earth, is termed a 
01 * MiU ; and the term clonil is nsnally con¬ 
fined to masses of fog floating in the higher regions, 
and not de.'icondiiig t<i tho ground. They arc mostly 
within a mile of tho earth’s surface; and few are 
nioie than six iiiiIcb above it. From observation:! 
made fit Upsalain Sweden, it lias been found that 
there are tliveu piincipal cloud layma; the low 
cloiifls at from 2000 to GOOO feet; middle clouds, 
15,000 to lodlOO feet; and high clouds, 20,000 to 
27,000 feet. Tlieso three layers are found at 
apparently much the same heights all over the 
our til. Clouds Hprcacl and with the wind in 
varied, often grand forms; they arc generally 
diriposed in beds parallel to the earth’s surface; 
vertical clouds ooeur rarely, if at all, 

^IrLuke Ho>yariV.s elfissilication of clouds, pro¬ 
posed in 1802, iufcci three pninary fonns—CirniH 
(Oir.), Giimiiliis (Cum.), nnd Stratm (Str.); three 
inteiiiiediate^CiiTO-cuiiuilns (Cir.-c.), Cirro-stratus 
(Cir.-s.), and Ciiimilo-strains (Cuiii.-s.); nnd one 
conipoiiiul form, Niuilnis (Nirm)—has been uni- 
vei>ally adopted, nnd has been bIioWii by fclie lion. 
Kalph Abei'croinby anti otliem to liold good in all 
climates and atmospheric conditions. 

OitriiSi or curl cloud, consi^5ts of parallel, curling, 
fiexuous, diverging,_ nnd partly Htraighb fibres, 
inci cashig in any or in all directions by elongation, 
branching, or addition of new fibres. It is tho 


higlicab and bast dense of clouds ; varies most in 
extent, direction, and shape; retains longest its 
varied outlines; and is the longest illuminated 
after Buirsob and before sunrise. It lias been com¬ 
pared to a mare’s or cat’s tail, a lock of hair, line 
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trellis-woi’k, or thin silvery .streaks, nnd it may 
cover all the sky. Threads and groups of Cir., 
during gentle wind after severe weather, presage 
serene settled weiitlier. Bub after a long tract of 
fair days, whitish fdaments or parallel bands of Cir. 
crossing the sky, with tlio ends converging by por- 
spectivo in oncli horizon, foretell a cliniigo to wet; 
tfiey move with the upper ciutciUs of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and generally indicate by this motion a 
change of wind long before it is felt on the earth’s 
surface, Cir., being bo high, consists of minute ice 
crystals, whoso refractions and reflections produce 
the halos, coronas tind mock suns and moons almost 
restrieled to this cloud and its devivativciJ tlie 
Cir.-fi. and Cir,-c. Cir,. especially witli fine tails, 
varying much in a few hour.s, presages rain or 
snow, and windy variable weather. 

CufUiUuSt ball of cotton, day or suinnier cloud, 
consists of dense, convex, hemispherical, or conical 
heaps of small roiiiidisli clouds, piled or slacked 
I in each other. Tlie lien]w enlarge upwards from a 
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liorizontal base, nnd liave rounded or rocky tops ; 
they sometimes iiiiile into stupendous white-topped 
iiiounbains. It is formed by tlie condonsation of 
va|ioni’ ill local nscending eoliimiia of air, nnd is 
generally at from 4000 to 6000 feet elevation. 
Cumuli often begin after snmisG as a few scattercrl 
specks in the clear .sky; fcUc.se specks enlarge and 
nnitc to form clouds, which nearly cover the sky in 
the afternoon, and generally dcci-ease and vanish 
about sunset; 1mlrain follows if they inorense in 
nuinlior and darkness in the evening. Cnin., of 
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plcasin^j forms, dispositiems, and colours, and of 
moderate size, presages line dry warm and calm 
dfiya; bnt cold, rain, ami tcuipcst follow dark, 
abrupt, den^e, shaggy Cum., covorhig the sky, and 
rolling on each othere Hemisphorical, silvery 
white Cum. presages thunder. 

Stratus, fall OY nighh-clond, bh& lo>vest of clouds, 
is a widely exlondcd, horizontal slieet, of varied 
thicicness, seldom risiim above 4Q00 feet, and ohen 
quite close to the earfcli\ Burface. Iti« coniinon in 
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summer and autumn, often from suiii^ct to situ rise, 
and is donaeftt ai f>v after midnight. It aviscs in 
calm clear evenings, after wanii days, from the 
sinking aiid flattening out of Cum., from the cool¬ 
ing of moist air on (lamp ground, niavslies, lakes, 
rivovH, or from the cooling of inoist air mixed with 
smoke enveloping great cities, From a height it is 
seen spreading around like a sea, and creeping up 
hillsides. After snnriHo it rises higher, sometimes 
forming Cum-, and S(7nietinic8 entiiiely disappeaiv 
iiig; hut it may quietly accnnnilafco in layei's, and 
become Niin, 

Cirro-cumulus, or souder-clond, coiisista of Cir. 
compressed into rfenae roundish-wdiito cloudlets, or 
woolly irregular tufts, and is found either in the 
middle or liigli cloud layers. It forms the well- 
known inackovel sky, hub is also often seen through 
breaks in lower clouds moving dillerently. It may 
vanish orpa'?^ into Cir. or Cir.^.s. Solar and lunar 
coroinc appear in it. It occurs in warm dry 
weather and bo tween summer showers, and pre¬ 
sages increased heat, Cir,-c. very dense, round, 
and close, and with Ciim.-s., presages a storm or 
tliunder. In winter it precedes n thaw and warm 
w'Ot weather, 

Cirro-stratm, or vane-cloud, consists of Jong, 
thin, horizontal cIoiuIr, sometimes hairy, with bent 
or undulated cdg&a. It is found on the adv-anciiig 
side of cyclonic storms, and hence is a sure prog¬ 
nostic of wind or rain. Being of great extent, but 
little depth, and at a great height, it is tlie most 
usual source of solar and lunar halos. 

Cumulo-slmtus, or twain-cloud, is aCir.-s. mixed 
with Cum. heaps, or a wide Hat base siirinoimted 
by a bulky Cum.,^ witli lleecy profciiberance.s or 
rocky and niountain masses. Ifc is nmeli denser 
than Ciini., though being formed by les.s rapidly 
ascending eurrenfcs, the air is not Ary enough to 
round nil sharply its tops. Ifc^ ofteir forms vast 
banks of cloud, with overhanging innases. It is 
common towards night in dry wimiy weather, w'lieii 
it has a leaden hue. It generally arises from Cum. 
becoming densevp wider, and protruding in largo 
iriegiilar pinjocbums over the l>ase. It tends to 
ovci-spread the slcy, and partly or wlmlly to beconiG 
Niin., and fall inshow'oi-s. Cuiu.-s, isintemicdiate 
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hot ween clouds indicating fair anil those iiiilicatiug 
rough, rainy w^eather, and attends sudden atnio- 
snlieric changes. Distinct Ciim.-s. forms before 
timnder. Cmii.-s, increases tlie grandeur of inoini- 
tftiri sceneiy, and divjps on and envelops riiountaiji- 
tops like a eurtaiii, 

NunhuSf or Ciinndo-chTo-sbi’jitus, the black rain- 
olond, is a cloud, or mixed syfltoiii of clouds, with 
min or snow falling from it It is a dense, con¬ 
tinuous, Ijorizontal black or gray sheet, wILli 
fringed edges, having rolling nmBSo.s of Cum. above 
it ami Umpecl hy Cir. IJefoie rain, vast towering 
niasses of Ciiru.*^ often nnss into Cnm.-fi., wliicli, 
increasing in density, (larkiiess, irregiikiity, ai)(l 
extent, become Nim, capped by Cir.-K, _ Tliunder- 
storms are always accniripanicd by Nini. in its most 
perfect form. 

Tlie term scud lias heon applied to loose vapoury 
fragments of clouds driven hy wind, and cimulonus 
to very shaggy cumuli. 

Tho foniiatioii and height of elmid.'y depend on 
the fpjaiifcity of vapour in the air, the couiv^e and 
height of air-curronts, the climate, season, tempera¬ 
ture, disposition, and extent of sea and lanrl, and 
the liciglit of land, The liigliest clouds yet oh- 
served were Oir. at 43,800 feet elevation, Kcniark- 
able cloud-rings jirovail over llie calm zones of tiie 
cvniator, and ever those of Cancer and Capricorn, 
The top.s of moimtnins arc often capped }iy clouds 
formed by the moisture in tlie air eimdensing as it 
is forced up and over the bill. Cloiuls, viewed 
from above in bright sunflliine by the atironaub or 
mountaiiiOGT, appear as dense volumes of steam or 
masscH of white cotton. 

riniids iiiodurate the sun’s rays tUiving day, and 
the cartli’.s radiation during night. Thej’ alw'ays 
exhibit positive or negative electricity, but of 
greatest tension in thunderstorms They are the 
caiTioi-s of the moiature requircil by plants j of tho 
water of apriiigs, lakes, and riveffi j and of ■ the 
polar, glacial, and winter snow-fi, widcli cover 
temjjorarijv or 2 )erniaj]onlly paria of the earth, 

In Britain, six or seven ten tJis of the sky is on an 
avomge daily obscured by clouds. TJiem is most 
cloud in winter, and about mid-day, and least in 
May or June, and dining night. Siimnior ami 
autumn nights arc freest of clouds. All tho forms 
of clouds may lie seen in one day, often very miicli 
commingled. 

Cloilglli April rn llucsri, poet, was bom at 
Liverpool, January h 1819. His father, a cotton- 
luorcbnnt there, belonged to an old Denbighsliire 
family. In the winter of 182^23 Jio einigrated 
to Cfiavlcslon, in South Carolina, and there tho 
boy mostly lived in the midst of a home-life of 
singular hapjuness, until in November 1828 he 
w^as sent back to school at Cliestei, and to Kugl>y 
in the siiniiiier following. Dr Arnold bad already 
been head-inaater for a year, and his high ideal 
of Christian dutv early made a profound impres¬ 
sion upon the ‘lioy. At Biighy Jie was fore¬ 
most in athletic sports, edited for some time the 
sclioal magazine, ami not only worked ills way to 
every honour open to liini, but gained tho w’ann 
affection of all his sdieol-follow's. In November 
183V lie entered BalHol College, Oxford, but aston- 
islied all wlio know his powers by only obtaining a 
second-cltiss in 1841. In the spring of tlic follow ¬ 
ing year he was elected to fi fellow’ship at Oriel. 
Clough’s residence at O.xford liad fallen at a time 
of fioi’ce theological cnntvovei^iy, niul Iris sensi¬ 
tive spiritual nature reflected all the unrest of the 
atinospiiere around him. Foi a tiiuG ho fell under 
the spell of Newman’s fiiflucncc, but this w^aa soon 
follow(}d hy a period of severe inw^ai'd stniggle 
between hia absolute hone.sty of mind and the 
religious prepossessionfl of Iris ymitli, tbe result of, 
W’hicli w^ns that he felt it his duty to withdraw' in 
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1848 from Oviel. A littlo eavUer he had [juldislied 
his liiiit long pncni, the Ihthic, of Toher-na'Vnalich^ 
a vR,cath'i\ postoval' hi hftxametei' vevsc- 

Ho next spent some time in travelling in France 
and Italy, pait of the time with Binevsion, and 
was appointed on his return (OctoWr lli'iO) Wav- 
tlcn of Hall, London. His life here 

was far frani congenial to liini, hut he fouml 
much help in the warm fmiulship of Carlyle. 
At Home, in 1849, he had written hia Amours 
ih ut du\lug tv. holiday ivi 

1850, he wrote D/pSf/ckus, ^ In 1853 he resigned 
his fkftice, and sailed t<i Ameviea.; but an exaunnev- 
ship in the Education Oifice soon ixicnlled him to 
Englaiul, In June 1854 he wanied, and tho 
remaining seven yeain of his life were spent in 
the calm peace of doincfetie happiness, free at once 
from the unrest of religioua pendo:city and iho 
vexation of hia eavllev luonetavy llahiUties uiidev- 
taken for the sake of his father’s business. In 
the muiug of I85d he was nommated secretary to 
the Uonimissiou for examiaing Fcieutiho military 
schools m the Cloutiuent, and the duties of thU 
ofBce cari'iccl him to ['ranee and to Vienna. But 
his health now Ive^an to give way, and he was 
advised hy his pliysiciaiia to travel. After visits to 
Greece, Coiifttautmoplc, the Pyteuces, and Italyhe 
was cfliiied oil' at J'YorencG by pamJysis .snoceefBwg 
a lualavial fever, Ncivemhev 13, 1861, 

Clough’s poetry rellects with ftl>sohite sincerity 
all the Bplvitual unrest and can filch of lus life, his 
passionate love of truth, wad intense longing for 
reality. His few elvavfc lyiics are ala\OKt perfect iu 
form and matter, hut, as an artist in words, liis l>esb 
gift was perhaps his tuidcuiahle luiiunur, which in 
of A VAie and indeed excfiptioiml quality. But 
his true siguiricaiice i« that pointed out with auve 
inaight hy Hr Lowell: ‘ We have u foreboding 
that Clough, imperfect as he was iu many leapectSj 
and dying before he )nul mihdued liis aensitive tern- 
ueiRuleut to the fttemer rwpureiucntB td hLs art, will 
1)0 thought a iuindrcil years hence to have been the 
tmcijt expressinu in vei'se of the moral and iiifceb i 
Jectiml t-endencicPi the doubt and struggle towards 
sottlacl convictions, of the peidod in winch he lived.’ i 

Clough is tlie subject of Matthew j\.niohr» elegy 
T/iyrm^ one of the finest tributes of passionate 
admiration to the dead in the Englit^h language, 
all! mat worthy Indeed to ho compared witli tlie I 
Lycida^ cf Hilton, the Adonais of Shelley, and the 
In Memorkim of Tennyson. No truer words have i 
heeu spoken of Oloiigli than these : 

‘I’lio iDiisic t*f nisUci Ante 
Kept not for long It«f liappy CMiitUry | 

liO^t it too soon, aiul jr;ant a Htuniiy iiocc 
Of men contentIt>n-tnstj of men who groan, 

IVlilcli tasKeU lib p!pp too aoiy, ami Urcil lr« thr^wi-t. 

Sco Samuel'iV’^adclingfeon’s Monogi-apli (1883), A coh 
leoti^fl CiUtion ot C'lougJi’.s was piil)li/?hed in 1802, 

witli ft memoir by F. T. Palgravo, itnil his Poems and 
Pro^e Uemius, edited by Ins wife, witli an admirable 
short luenioir, in 2 vois. in 1809. 

Clove Bovk, fi- name vaguely used for various 
aroiiifttic drugs; some hclpngiiig to the clove, 
others to the einimmoii alliftiice. To the former 
class belong the hark of ISuyenia can/ophyllcda of 
Ceylon, &e, j to the latter, the Culihiwan bark 
{VinnamomufH Cidkaivait) i>i the Hohmeas. 

ClOYcIIy, n* t3oaf»b village of North Devon^ 
11 miles WSW. of Bideford. Prom its nide little 
pier it el Liuba 400 feet upwards in a .steep narrow 
couibc, white house rising over wliito house, and 
all ucRtUug iu llowcrs and greenery, Bickenu 
describes it in A il/muye from the hau Pop. of 
parisli, 787. 

Olol'cr, or TUEFOih [Trjfolinm\ n genus of 
Leguuiinosnj, Kub-order Paiiilioiiacen*, emUaining a 
groat number of species, natives chiefly of teiiipcraie 
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cUumtes, ahouuding most of all in Piivope, and 
f<oine of them very hnuortaiib in agriculfcuie as 
affovdiug pa.stLivage aiuf fodder for cattle. Tiie 
name clover ia indeed i>omilariy extended to many 
plautu not iucludeil in this fjeniiF, Init belonging 
to the same natural order, and agreeing witli it in 
having the leaves foriUGd of three leaflets, par¬ 
ticularly to those of them which are cultivated for 
the same purposes, and some times collectively 
receive fioni farincrs the veiy incorreeb dosigimtion 
i'iiavtifmil (jrct^scs, iu cuuU'adMiuctiuu to 
grasses— tnie grasses. See Mrpicic and Meli- 
LOT. The true clovers {Trifoliitm) havo lierb- 
accoiifl, nob twiiiiii^ stems; roundish heads or 
oblong spikes of sum 11 flowers; the corolla remain¬ 
ing iu a withered state till the ripening of the 
scctl; the pod iucloseci in the calyx i and con¬ 
taining one or two, rarely three or four seeds. 
About 20 specLcfv belong to the flora of Ihitain, and 
many aro North American.—The most imuorbantof 
all to the fanner i& the Oomuion Red Clover (5’. 
2 }ra(cnse\ a native of Britain and of most parts 
of Kutope, uatUvftlUed iu America, and pro wing in 
meadows and pastures. It is a perennial, but is 
generally treated as if it were a hienuial._ Tills 
iiianfc was formerly reputed very noisome to witches; 
knights and ueasauts wore the leaf os a potent 
dm nil aguinsc thdf arts. Tlie Clover 

{T. inedium)t also called Meadow Cwver, Marl- 
grass, and Cow-grasfl, much resembles the Common 
Ucd Clov^er, hub is eafiily distingnisbod by the 
stems being remarkably zigiiag, and more rigid 
than in '1\ preden^e ; the heads of llo^vei’s are 
larger, more lax, ]noi*e nearly globose, and of a 
deeper purple colour; and tlie leaflet^ have no 
white ffpot, It is a common plant in Britain and 
luoat parts of Europe, and grows sparingly in the 



A, 'White Clover (yrf/flfiHJJM'fpcn.?). 

B, R<3(1 Clover {frifoiiiim prateiiaej. 


United States.—White or Dutch Clover {T. 7'epcn^) 
is also a common native of Britain and^ of moat 
parts of Enrol>e, and grows everywljoro in North 
America. When a liarreu lieatli is turuefl U]j 
with the spado or plough, White Clover almost 
always appears. Thiu is sometimes bivfc evrone- 
onsly called the .Shamrock (f^.v.). The llowem 
of all kinds of clover are the delight of bees, 
blit those of 111 is species perhaps particularly so.^— 
Alsikc Clover (?'. kybi'iutim), a perenntal specicB 
inti'odiiccd from the south of Sweden about 18S0, 
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liaa proved a most valuable forage plant.—Crimson 
Clover, or Italian Clover {T. incarno.tum\ an 
annual, native of the soutli of Europe, Avitli oblong 
ov cylmdvLcal spikes of rich crimson llowevs, is 
much cultivated in France and Italy, and has of 
late been pretty cxteneively grown in some piirts of 
Englantlj producing cv heavy croi). The Crimson 
Clover is also sometimes employed ns a decorative 
annual in the flower-garJcn.—Moliner's Clover 
{T, Molincri) very much resembles Crimson Clover, 
but is Meniiial, and has pale Jlowcifi. It is cul¬ 
tivated in Fmnce and Switzerland.—^jUoxandrian 
Clover, or Eg^rptian Clover {T. Ahx(iiidviimm)y 
nil animal species, a native of Egyjjb, universally 
cultivated in its native coiinfciy, where it is the 
principal fodder for cattle, lias been tried in Diitain, 
but the coklor climate liofi been found to romlor it 
leas luxiiriniit and productive. It is supposed to 
bo ol tb^ best kvnda fw wawy ol tba 

British colonies. It has oval liewls of pnle-vellow 
or whitish flowers.—Yellow Clover, or IIop Trefoil 
(if’. aijrariim)j is very common in dry gravelly 
soils in Britain, and in parts of the United States, 
but is not much esteemed, It has smaller IcaveH 
and heads of lloweiTj than any of the cultivated 
species. Its /lo>vers aro yelloAv.—The Showy 
Clover (2' speciosiuii) is the only plant made into 
hay in the island of Ziuite, and lias therefore 
been rccoinnicnded on trial ns a fodder plant in 
the south of England and the wanner colonies. 
None of tiie striefcfy native North American species 
have been iimcli utilised as forage plants. 

It is little more tlinn a century and a half rince 
clovers were intrmluced into fteld-oultnYC in Bvitain. 
They me now universalIj" cultivated on large farms 
iu alternation with gram-crops. The kinds most 
geiiGrally sown are tlie ConiTuon Bed, Cow-giass, 
l)uteh White, Yellow, and Alsike, The Coihmon 
Bed is the finest and most valiinbJ^ but it is diJfi- 
ciilt to grow unleaa on iiatumlly rich soils. Land 
must ho tiioioiiglily cleaned of porenninl weeds 
before itiseown with clover, as the land cannot he 
subjected to cultivation while it is under this plant; 
clover, therefore, is always sown in the end of tiie 
rotation, or as near tlie fallow or tnrni}) crop as pos¬ 
sible. A welt-maniircd soil greatly Assists in keeping 
the plants from dying out in spring. Clovoin, like 
grasses, play a most important part in rcatoriiig 
fertiUty to laud which has been exhawsted by 
gram-crops. Their leaves gather food—cavhoiiic 
acid and aiiiinonia—from the atmosphere, which 
they store up in tbeir roots and stems; and tlieae, 
on ilcoomnosing, altord food for cereals or other 
crops whicli arc more dependent on a supply within 
the soil. 

The cAterpillais of a number of siiecies of moth 
feed on the leai'es of different Idmls of clover; but 
the insects most injurious to clover crops are 
■weevils of the genera Apion and Sitona, Sec 
CLOYEn-WEKVIL, and WEEVIL. 

Clovcr-wccvil^ a small block beetle of the 
genua Apion, wliicli in larval and adult state iiifasts 
clover anil other legiiminoua plants. See WEEVIL. 

Cloves (Span, clavOf ‘a nail’) are the flower- 
buds of tlio Qove-treo ( Cco’i/ophT/lius aromaticuji). 
The geini .9 to Avhich this tree belongs is of the 
natural order Myrtacea?; the tree i« from 15 to 
40 feet high, with a heautifnl pyramidal head. 
The leaves aie large, ovate-oblong, acuininatcd at 
cacli end, evergreen; the dowei-s arc aniall, but 
produced ill great profusion in cymes. Leaves, 
llo\vei‘8, and bai'k have an aromatic odour. ^ The 
ripe fmit resembles an olive in almne, but is not 
cpiito so large; it is of a dark-red colour; it some¬ 
time.^ appears in coinmeico in a dried state, imder 
the curious name of Mother Cloves ; it lias an orlonr 
and flavour similar to doves, but much weaker; 


the broken fruit-stalks are sometimes also used for 
the same purixisca ns cloves; bub the iloMer-biids 
tlieinselveg are tlie principal product of tlie tree. 
They are gathered, and ave dried by cx^ymure to live 
smoko of wood fires, nnd after\vard8 to the rays 
of tliG .sun, or by the latter alone. When fii-st 
gathered they are reddish, but become of a deep- 
l)iwn colour. The niioxpandcd coiolln forms a 
little round head at tlie end of the calyx tube, 



wliicli is about half an inch long, and thus the 
appearance Is not unlike that of a little nail, 
whence the name. Tho clove-tree is a native of 
the Moluccas, and the Amboyn a doves are still 
esteemed the best; but tlie ti'ee is now cultivated 
in Java, Sumatra, Rdunion, Mauritiua, Zanzibar, 
Guiana, and some parts of the West Indies. The 
Butch, in order to secure a monopoly and keep up 
the price, destroyed the trees in the other Molucca 
Islaudfi in the 17tU cantmy, a.nd couCmed the culti¬ 
vation of them to Aniboyria. In 1770 the Freiicli 
wiieceeded in introducing the plant into the Isle dc 
Bourbon (Kcunion). It is not deemed q^uito ceitnin 
that cloves are the Jcaryophyllon of tho anciout 
Greeks; but before the discovery of tUe Spice 
Islands eastern mcvclmnts brought them from 
Arabia, Fevnia, and Egypt, to the harboiira of tlio 
MediteiTanean, from wliich (lie Yenetians and 
Genoese dill used tbeiu over Europe. 

The Wild Clove-tree of the West Indie-s is Myrcia 
acm. See Myrcia. 

The proper ties of cloves depend chiefly on an 
essential oil, Oil o^‘ CioreSi wliicli forma one-fifth 
or one-sixth of their whole weight. They are iiseil 
for flavowring dessert dishes and artieles of con¬ 
fectionery, also for driving moths from clothing, 
fill's, &c., by placing thorn in the boxes or drawora 
’With the clothing. They are also reputed to 
possess febrifuge pmjierfcics. They have a hot 
taste and a eliainefcerisfcio odour. Tho oil of cloves 
is obtamed by lepeatedly distilling cloves vitli 
water, when two oils pass over, one of which is 
lighter and the other is heavlor pian water, Tlie 
oil lias a liot acrid taste, is of a light yellow when 
pure, and blown teil when not so carefully pre- 
parerl, Ib has awolbkiiown odour, and ia soluble 
111 eUiev, alcohol, and the fixed oils. It is useful in 
iiiecUcinc to clieck nausea and gi’iping, caused by 
the adriiinistmtion of purgatives, and has eonsider- 
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aMo reputation as a cure for t(fothnc}te. It is aiso 
employed in tUa scentiii;^ of £;oa|j, and by tlio 
disLillef. Tinctw'^ of Cloves is obtained by treating 
clove,*^ with alcohol for several days, and thou 
straining, or by a solution of the oil of cloves in 
sX>iilts of wine. It i« added* in medicine, to 
stomachic, tonic* ami mirgative mixtures.^ Cloves 
are adultOTUtcd by adding to the fvesU spicG move 
or loss of the hurls from which the oil has been dis¬ 
tilled, and wliicli are thereby rendered practically 
wortblo.'^i'- The oxlmnated buds ove made to 
ai*pear fresh by rubbing thoni between the liande? 
moistened witli sweet oil, or otherwise varnishing 
them with a thin coating of oil. 

Clovis (old Ger, Chlodm(f, modem Cev. lAnhmj, 
Fr. LqhU)v hhig of tiio Franks, wns of the jMcro- 
viiigian race, and was born 4G5 A.u. By the death 
of his father, Childeric (481), ho becaJiiO king of 
the Sialiari Fip-ukH, wUo^o capital wa^ Tournd, 
His dmt achievement ^vas the overthrow of the 
Gallo-Koniatis under Syagrhis, near Soissoiis. He 
then took possession of the whole country between 
tlic Soinino and the Loire, and established himself 
in SoiiiflonH. In 193 lie married Clotilda, daiighter 
of a Burgundian prince, IILs wife was a Christian, 
and earnestly dcsireil the conversion of her husband. 
In a great battle with tlic Alemanni near Cologne, 
Clovis was liavd )>i’esRcd, and as a last reRoiirce 
invoked the god of Clotilda, oUeruig to become a 
Christian on condition of ohtuiiiiiig the victory. 
The Aleinanni were routed, and on Christmas Day 
of the same year Clops and .'leveml thonsands of 
Ilia aoldicrsi were baptiRCd bv lleini|gins, Bishop of 
Blieipis. Most of the M’^estem CJirifjtiau princes 
w'eve Arians, hut Clovis was strictly ortliodojc, and, 
in coneecuienec, was saluted by Pope AnasitasLaa 
ns the Christian King," In 507» love of 

conquest coTiciuiing with zeal for the orthodox 
faith, Clovis inarched fco the ftmith-wcst of Gaul 
agauiftt the liGretic Visigoth^ Alaidc Th,, whom lie 
defeated and slew at Vonglo, near Poitiers, taking 
po.s.sej^f,ion oi tliQ whole coimtry far as Jhndeawx 
and Tonloune ; but he was checked at Arles in 507, 
by Tlieoilorie, king of the Ostrogotlis. Clovis now 
took up bis residence in Paris, where liO died in 
51L iris great aim w^as the subjugation of all 
the Prankish piinces, and the union of the whole 
Frankisli people Into a single powerful tliigfloni.— 
Clovis II., soil of Dagobert, reigned over the 
Frankfl from 088 to 656. 

€lowcs, William, an Eli/abeibuTi snvgoon of 
flistiiictjim, was born about Jy4f), became ^nrgeon 
atftt Bartholonle^Y's Hosinlnl, served with Leicester 
in the I/ 0 ^v Countries, ami also on hoard the fleet 
that defeated the Si>nnish Armada, He became 
surgeon to the queen, ami after u prosperous 
pvfUitlcQ iu Loudou retired to a country howac in 
whore he died in 1604. Ho wrote five books 
in clpaT and vigorous English, of wliicli two long 
continued pojnilar • A J^rooved rractise for nil 
Vohun Chirtu'ffims (1501), and A Treatisc on 

ihe Siritfiifi (ieb 2 ). 

CUnvn* Soo Jestek, Pantomime. 

CloYllCs an ancient ejiiscopal town nf County 
Cork, lo iniles ESK. of Cnrk. The catUcdnil wok 
fouiiclGd in fch(i 6tli century by St Colniun j opposite 
is a finely preseived round tiwvuv over 90 feet high. 
About 1430 the .see was uiillcd to that of Cork, 
BGjiarated in 1078, and reunited in 1835; the town 
still gives its name to a Roman (.^atbolie diocese. 
Berkeley svas BUhop of Oloviie (1734-53). Pop. 
1P26. • ^ 

Clubbing, in cabhages, turnips, and other 
plants of the genus Brassica, a diseased groAvtli of 
til bore Lilar excrescences in the upper part of the 
root or lower part of the stem, caused by the larvre 
of the Cabbage-fly (q-v,} ami of other insects, by 
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ivhici? the vigorous growth of tho plant i.s ]n'c- 
vented, and crop^ are often inncii injured. It is 
common for gardeners to cut away these excres¬ 
cences, with their contained larvce, in planting out 
young cabbages, v^c.; and where they are not so 
nuinerons that the injury done by tlie knife is 
nGcc,s.sariIy great, this plan succeeds very well. 
Pre^singa of gua-Ume applied to the soil some tiino 
before planting is the host prevontivo of this evil j 
hut cliaiige of crop, wlicn praeticahlo, is of all 
things the mcftt commcudalde. Clubbing is some¬ 
times confounded with Anbiny (q.v.), from which 
it is quite distinct. 

Club-foot (Lat. talipes) h £i distortion of tJio 
foot pi’imuYily duo, to aliOYtening oceurving in one or 
other of the gi’oiip.s of imisolea which carry out its 
intiicate niovcnientg; subsequently, this error in 
the iiiusculai activity becomes aggravated by 
gliortofiing of the ligaiuonbi which biiu\ the bones 
together, and nUiinately the shape of the hones 
tlicmselvcs becomes altered so as to cnnstitiite a 
very sc lions deformity, difficult; to covroct. lu tlie 
majority of case.s the condition is congouilal, and ab 
tlie time nf hivfch it is usually only the muscular 
structures that arc affected. Thus it is of great 
importance to recognise its proseiico early in life; 
for until the ligaments and bones become altered, 
it may be remedied by veiy simple means, sucli as 
manipulation and electric stimulation of tlic alTectcd 
groups of muscles. If thesG simple mensiirea 
appear ineflecLiial, recoiii-se must he had to the 
division of the tendons (Tenotomy, q*v,), by which 
tlic sliortcncd muscles are attacJiecl to the bones of 
tlie foot. The foot thus freed from the caitso of the 
rlistovtion, should bo placed at rest i« good position 
wiblun an immovable appavatus, such as a plaster 
of J^ans case, until healing of the ieiuloiis lias 
occuned. Tlie weakened parts should then bo 



Club-feet: 

A, Talipes eqiilmiJ?; B, TnlijMjsj vnnis. 


exomaed by suitable nmnipulatlons which voatore 
tlieir strength. In very had cases it ma^^ bo 
nccessaiy to reinove portions of the difitorted lion os 
and thus restore the natural slmpo of the foot. 

These afteclious arc vevy markedly beveditaYy, 
and they are in all probability tbio to disoiTlored 
function in ^ the nerves leading to tlia nllhctcd 
muscles, or in the brain or spinal cord, in which 
those nowes have thetv origin. Four chief vaiicties 
of club'foot are recogniRed b^'siiirgeoiis j (i) Talipes 
er/Hinas (hg. A), in wliicli the heel is dvaw’ii up, 
and the patient walks on the under surfaces of tho 
toes; (2) Talipes calcaneus^ in which the reverse 
condition is prci^ent, ami tlic patient walks on tlio 
heel only; (3) Talijms x^ctrus B), in which the 
patient walks on the outer border of the foot; ami 
(4) Talipes vulgm^ where the inner edge of tlie 
sole alone toiiche.s the ground. See jDeeorm- 
ITIES. 

€lub-inoss« ^eo Lycopodiace/E, 

Club-i'iisli. See SompLS. 
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ClllbSi Tlie word club ia fix>in the aaiue root 
CL.S clump; and ita aecondaiy incaiiiiig of * a collec^ 
tion of )^>evjiOT\a * iti iUnsitvated by * a cfuoij) of 
tiee^.’ As specially applied to a select association 
meeting' for social intercourse, it dates from the 
17th century, and the use lias since been extended 
to other bodies Imviiig a common object, sucli as 
literaturo, science, aninscinents, politics, or the 
furtherance of material interests. The practice of 
some kind of club-life is almost nnivcr.saX and can 
be traced in the earliest civilisations. Modem 
travellers in Africa, the Pacific, and olscwliere, 
constantly speak of a kind of club-lionsea where 
tlio men meet for go.s!bip and recreation. Vacancies 
ill the public tables among the »Spartans were filled 
up by uallot, and Aristotle refers to inemljer.s of 
tliG same locality in Greece as clubbing for merry¬ 
making. Many such associations both in Greece 
and Home were, however, veaUy secret societies 
for the cultivation of religious mvsteries j other^} 
were more of the nature of Guilds (q.v,). But 
there are recoi'da of, social clubs more closely allied 
to the lno^levl\ form, and Cicevo tells of bis pleasure 
in frequenting such gatherings. "iVc alf^o hear of 
a chib of old soldiers belonging to the arinicH of 
Augustus, and another among the oilicerj^ of an 
A Mean legion. Women liwl their sociable coUcyhi, 

In England tlie history of cliihs dates fioni the 
Court lie Bone Compaignic mentioned by Occlcve 
XU the early part of the 15th century. early two 
hundred years later the symposia" originated hy 
Haleigli made tlie Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street 
famous, while Ben Jonson is said to have founded 
a similar gathering at the Devil Tavern- The 
Apollo is connected with Jonson’s Leges Con- 
viviules. The Ilofca (1659) and the clubs of the 
Restoration were mainly political. The in cm hors 
of the Calves* Head Club [q.v.) >vere supposed to 
ridicule tbo memory of Charfea 1 The portraits of 
the nicmbei-s of the Kit Kat Club (1700) are still 
preserved, Addison, Steelc, and the essayists of 
the spectator ami Tatler cl£Uj.s have made us familiar 
with the coflee-liouse and tavern clubs of fchctv 
time. The Royal Society Chib (1743) is the 
eavliest of the many dining-club.'j a.ssociabed with 
the learned societies. To Reynolds is due the 
institution of the still existing Literary Club (1703), 
whieli nuTiibered .so many distinguished niomboi’s, 
among tliein Dr Jolmsoiil who establi.^ilied the Ivy 
Lane ami other clubs of a less formal cbartictor. 
Good fellowship and conversation wore the leafliiig 
featuve.s of these societies. 

The present type of English club is quite difibrent 
from tlie earUov bodies bearing the same name. It 
arose about the commencement of the 10th cen¬ 
tury, and is characterised 1 ) 3 ' dining and other 
anangcnients U’}ierelJ 3 ' members seek to presorvo 
tiieir mdcpenidcnce while sharing in the henc(its to 
which their united subscriptions contribute. The 
nmdern clnb-lu>u^4e ia generally a spacioun and 
ban dsoino build illg, with dining, smoking, billiard, 
newspaper, writing, and drawing rooms, S:c. Some 
possess IIbraiieSj the most extensive hoing tJiat of 
the Athenamm, which owns one of the choicest 
collections of books of reference in London. The 
Garrick is famous for its tlieatrical pictufos. Por¬ 
traits of cm incut member are to be found on the 
walls of many club-houBe.s. Cluha are tiHual) 3 ’^ 
managed 1 ) 3 ’- a changing connnittee who snbinit 
theiv aceouuts and to an aimual nveoUng. 

Some are proiinDtary. The number of nicmboiv; is 
gonerally limited. The}' are cither electetl h 3 ^ a 
ballot of tlie whole cliib, a certain nninher of black¬ 
balls or contrary votes excluding, or by the com- 
niitteo, xvho sonic times choose all or a select 
number. The .revenue is derived from the sale of 
provisions, consumed in the house, and from an 
oji trance fee ami animal subscription paid by each 


member. Some cluUs have a dining-room to u lilch 
strnngei's may be invited; in others a select number 
of honovary ineiubevs are admitted, Hou.se-din\\m 
are a revival of a former Jmbit. ^rBn 3 ' of the recent 
clubs contain bedrooms for meiubei^. Concerts aiirl 
entertainments are also innovations. Jfoderate 
card-playing is allowed, but games of chance are 
invariably for]>iclden in respectable English ehilw. 
Clubs have been instituted to unite pei'sous of 
eveiy class, profe-ssion, and opinion, Tlicre are 
clubs for ladies alone, and some to which ladie.s 
arc admitted on equal terms with gentlemen. In 
others ladies avc allowed as guests, It is difficult 
to .my wliere the cluh proper ends and the mere 
drinking saloon coiiiiiieiiees; some of the numei-ons 
working-men’s cluba and inferior political clubs fall 
ill the latter clast}. OtJlei’s are dcvclopnients of 
the old betting and gambling rooms. 

The heat organisctl and fmesfc clul>s in the world 
are in London, where there me over a hundred of a 
high class. The chief among them are the Albe¬ 
marle (1875), for ladies and gentlemen ; Anpy and 
Navy (183H) j ATthuv’s (17G5), social; Arts (1863); 
Athcnfcum (1824), literature, ficience, and art; 
Bachelors' (1881), ladies admitted; Boodle’s (1702), 
social} Brooks’s (1704), Liberal politicians; Bur¬ 
lington Fine Art.’i (1866), exhibitions held} Carlton 
(1832), for Conservativesj City Conservative (1883) j 
City Liberal (1874)} Conscivative (1840); Con¬ 
stitutional (1883), for Conservatives; (iosmopoUtan, 
conversation; Devonshire (1875), for Liberals; 
East India United Service (1849); Ganick (1831); 
Geimau Atheureum (18G9), entertaimueuts given; 
Grillinn’s (1813), breakfast parties; Grosvenor 
(1883), social; Guards’ (1S13); Hogarth (1870), 
artistic; Istlmiian (1882); Junior Army and Navy 
(I860); Junior Athciuewm (1804); Junior Carlton 
(1804); Junior Dnited Service (1827)} Literaiy 
(1762)} Lyric, ontcrlainmenfg ^ven; National 
(1845), Church of England} Natioml Liberal 
(1882); National Union (1887), for Uniouista; 
New Atlionteum (1878) j Now University (1863); 
Oneutal (182*1); Orleans (1877); Oxford and 
Cambridge (1830); Press (1882); Reform (1880), 
for Liberals; St George’s (1874), social; St Sto- 
phen's (1870), for Consenmtives; Salisbury (1880), 
Indies admitted; Savage (1857)j litaraturG, drama, 
Ac,; Saville (1808); Scottish (1879); Thatched 
House (1806); Tiavellcm’ (1810); Tiirf (1808); 
Union (1822); United Seyvice (1815); 'VVMte’w 
(1730) J Wild haul (1828), County cluha are to be 
found in all English provincial towns. At Edin¬ 
burgh tlie New Club (1787), and in Dublin tbo 
Kildare Street (1790), arc equal to the beat 
uiefcromlitaii clubs. The Eiigliah in India and 
the colonies possess luxurioufi chib-liouaes in which 
bedrooms for temporary viaitom are a convenience. 

IrVell-appointcd clubs in the English Btylq have 
been established in all the leading cities of the 
United States. Among the beat in Now York are 
the Lotos (1870), ■ Union League (1863), Century, 
Manhattan, Union, Knickerbocker, and Univei-slty. 
Gambling and the ^ving of dramatic amlmiiflical 
eiitortainuieiits mid oxliibitiona of pictures arc 
special featnre.s of cluhdife on the European con- 
tmont. Tlie Jockey Chib (1838) and the Union 
Artisfclquc ‘Cercle des MirVitons’ (1863) at Paris 
are representative examples. Tlie political asso¬ 
ciations formed in Paris at tlic_ time of the fimt 
vevolwtion exercised couBiderahlc iulluonceon public 
affHii’s. In 1848 similar bodies in Gennany and 
Austria were euppressetl by order of the police. 
'Oluh* is frequently' used as nn equivalent to 
Hociety, os in beiicfit societies, Alpine Club (q.v.), 
Book-olnb (q.v.), and ciickefc, cycling, yachting, 
boating, and racing clubs. The w'ord lios lieou 
adopted iU' most Buropean languages, although 
Cerde iu France and Circolo in Italy avo used, 
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Seo Ned Wartl, The ^'cent Jlistori/ of OLxibs of all 
DeBcyiptious, (1700); Aeconnt oj all the ^jiosl 

JRetiHiyK-ahle Clubii (iml Socidics in London and Westmin- 
dc)' (1750) t C. Jlarsh, The CMfi of Zondon, loUhr Anec- 
(lotcsi of ifieiv Mejiibevs <2 vols, 1832); The London Clubs 
(1853): AdmiTal ^V. H. Smyth, iSh’ckk of ihe Iloi/al 
Cliih (dt(7) I8G0); J. 1*11 nhs, Clnhdifc in London 
(2 vok. 18GG); J. Stvaugv Claftiian) and Us Clubs (1857); 
\y, jlrjioldi The Snhlime ,Socic(f/ of Lee/nleoks (1871); 
Col. Cr. J, Ivey, Clubs of the fVoyld (1880) - Sir P. G. 
KgertMi, Clah (pnvataly, ptiuM, 1880); 

Qlnb-^lmamc/i (parig, 1S83-S1, d!sci>iitinned)« U Engnn, 
The Ji^fonn Club (Ito, 1887); F. G. 'Waiicli, i)/m- 
hen of [he AihenaUM Chd> (18^1-87; ’ptlvatoly priwW, 
1688)* Tlie riglifcs and ohligafciong ot nicmbGrg arc dis- 
ouBsed by jL P, Lencli, Club Cases (1870), and J. IV'or- 
tlicimo]', Z((w relaCnr/ to Clubs (1885). 

CIngny, or Cluni, an iiulustriiil town in the 
French iloparfcwiQnfc ot Safine-etJjone, on the 
Gropne, \ni\m ot HAcoii by vail. Pop. 

3633. The fameii-s Benedictine abbey, founded 
here in 010 by the Duke of Aquitaine, had two 
fen buries later attained a ilegi-ce of splendour and 
influence uuiivailed by any siluular institution of 
the middle ngcs; at its height, Cliigny stood 
second to Home alone as a cliief centre of the 
Cbrif^tian world. It tlio asylum of kings, tlio 
trainiiig-school of popes j its abbot took rank aliov^e 
all others, issueil his own coinagCi ami ivas a power 
in the political world ; it was enormously w^ealtliy* 
and covered Europe with its affiliated fouiulations. 
T^yo hundred priors ot s\il>ordmat^^ Uouhcs ossmu- 
hied hero in the 12tli century, and in the IStli 
century tliere were said to bo over 2000 religions 
houses that were ofTslioota of or councctcil with the 
abbey in France, Italy> Spain, England, (rernmny, 
and Poland; although the alphabetical IwL o( 
CJugniftc foundations iu the 15th centiny, at the 
end of the Bihliothem Cimiaeen^is-t represents only 
825. In England tlie extension of the order dates 
from tliG Conqiient] William and liis successors 
were devoted to Chinny, and numerous foundations 
were shortly ostahljslied, of which the priory of 
Lewes (1077) became the chief. At their ultimate 
suppression in 1589 these nninhcYeil 35, exekrive 
of such Scottish foundations as I^aisley an«l Cro?s- 
ra^iel. In tlie 16th century, the conventual 
buildings at CJngny cov^cred upwards of 23 acres. 
Tlio gi’and bariliea ov abbey cimrclt, comitienccd by 
St Hugh, the eighth abbot, in 1089, and dedicated 
by Pope Innocent IF. in 1131, was, until fcho con- 
stviic-bipn of St Potcri.s at Rome, the largest cimroli 
iu Cli via tend oni. Of this niajjnmccnt and imposing 
pile pno tower and part of tlic transept alone 
remain; the site of tlie nave is traversed by a mad. 
The abbey, over which cardinakininistere and 
princes of the blood lia<l once ruled as eoiumcndator- 
abbok (se& GoMME:?hA^), had outUved both Ik 
utility and its importance; it Avas no longer a great 
seat of learning, and its 3(X) monks bad dwindled to 
40, Av’hen in 1790 the order to whom Pope Urban II, 
liail said, *Yc are tho light of the world/ was 
finally supprc,s«cd. Its library was the richesit and 
most important in France, and its archives are of 
the gi'catest valno to nionastie history and that of 
the early Norman kings of Eugland. In 1562 the 
Huguenots sacked the abbey and scattered its 
records; but most of tins literary treasiTre was 
afterwards AA’OJulerfnlly recov'erech Drany records 
were burned along Avitli religious hooks by the luoh 
iu 1798, and tUu Ubvavy wrus a)^aiu Hcsifctercd; it 
was ^^enemlly supiiosed that nothing had survived, 
but in 1829 no lewer than 325 folio and quarto 
volumes of chaiteivf ^nd wore discoveied in 
the tciwii-hall, of Avliicli inany are preserved in the 
BibUotheque Nation ale, Paris, and some have 
found their way to the Britbli ^luseuin. For those 
relating to England, see Sir 0. F. Unckett’H valu¬ 
able Jtecord'LJvidcnce of Ctnni (1S86), and Charters 
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ami Jiecords of ClmU (1888). ,See also the Avorks 

of Pjgnot, the historian of the onlor, Lorain, 
PenjoJi, CiiclKh'at, and Chamidv, Tlia aucicul; 
palace in PariH of tlie Abbots or Uhigny beCtanie in 
1833 a, niUHOum of antiquities. 

a seat of the Duke of Noweastle 
3 miles SR of Worksop. It has given name to 
a breed of Spaniels (q.v.), 

CliiiieSt a gold-mmiiig township of Victoria, 119 
miles NW. of Melbourne. Pop, 4717- 
CliipcUlaOi See HEuiiiNa, Sardine, Sprat, 
Clii'sia, a genus of tropical ti'ccs and slnmbs 
of the order Cuisiacefc or (Tiittifern? (q.v.), some 
of wiiicdi are commonly called Balsam trees, from 
tlieir resinous or balsiiiiiic products. They are 
very often epqdti/tcSf grooving on larger trees, 
but also take root iu the ground, 0. roaca. a 
jiafciye of the AVesfc Iiidie.s and tropical Anienca, 
yields a resin, Avhicli is n.sed as an external applica¬ 
tion ill v'cteriimry medicine, and for covering Iioals 
instead of pitch. Tlie abundant resin exuding 
fmm the disc of the flowers of C, the 

AVax-llowcr of Deiuerara, is used to make a geiUly 
stimulating and soothing plaster, The unme Avas 
giAxm in hononv of the botanist and traveller 
Chisiim, or Clmrlcs de Loclnse (1526-1609), 
Clnsiiun. Sec Ciu\jsr. 

Chvyd, a river cf North Wales, rifles on Craig 
Broiihanog, in Dcnhiglisbire, ami enters tho Insh 
Sea after an inegular course of 30 miles. BoIoav 
R uthin it floAVfl through the fcitilo Vale of Clwydj 
24 nulca long, and 2 to 7 wide. 

Clyde (VVolah Clwydj '.strongU» a AVoild-famoiis 
river and lirth of aoiitli-west Scotland, The river 
rises AS Daer AVatoi* nfc an nltitiulc of ICDO feut, 
and mils 106 miles nortlnvnrd and north-Avestward, 
round Tinto Hill (2335 feet), anil past Lanarkt 
Botlnvell, Glasgow, and Renfrew, till at Diuubay* 
ton it merges in the firtli. Its drainage area Is 
estiiuatcd by Sir Jdui HaAvksliaw at M81 sq, iii.» 
of whicli 111 belong to the South, North, and 
Rotten Caldovs, 127 to tiio Kelvin, 200 to the Black 
and White Cnids, and 365 to tlio Lcvcii and Loch 
Lomond. Tributaries higlicr up are Powtrail 
Water, Little Clydes Bum, Douglas Water, Mcil- 
AA^n Water, Mouse Water Arith its deep gorge 
through tlie Cavtlaud Cragfl> and, near Haudltoui 
the Avon. Of thesQ, Littlo Clydes Burn, vising 
clo.se to head-streams of the Tweed and tlio Annan > 
is often wrongly icgardeil as the Clyde's triiO 
soui'CG. Tu the fmu* miles of its coiirfio near 
Lanark the river descends from 500 to 200 feet, 
and forma the four celebrated Falls of Clyde— 
Roniiington, Corra, Dimdalb and Stoiiehyrea Linns, 
of Avlueb the RncHt, Corva, luakcfi a tviplo leap ()f 
84 feet. AboA^c tho falls the Clyde is a lieauti- 
fill |)ui^ trout-atrRam, travev.sing ptujtoral uplands; 
heloAv, it lloAva through a ricli fertile valley, hero 
broadening out into plain, there poiifc between hold 
woQtlcd banks. Hut its Avatei's lieeome move aud 
more sluggish, hogiinicil, ami polluted, tlie nearer 
they get to GlcusgoAA^ whore experiments made 
with lloata in 1857-58 allowed that the sOWago 
KOinotimes took n wfiole Avcck to travel only 2.) 
miles. Since 17G5 upAvanls of ten millions sterling 
Jjas been cxpcjuled on rcctifj'iag and deepening the 
cli aimed from Glasgow to Dumbarton, no leas tlian 
I 32,261,776 cubic yards of materials having been 
lifted by steam-dredgers during 1844-87. 7'liC 
result lias been that Avlicvcaa ‘a hundred years 
agm timre waa a depth at low-AA^atcr of 15 indies, 
now they liaA^e at GloflgOAv from 18 to 20 ieofc at 
low-water; * and that whereas even lighters could 
once ' not pass to and from GloHgOAv except it bo 
iu the time of flood or high-water at spring-tides,' 
now a steamer has boon docked at ClasgoAV that 
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is second in nhc mily to the Grcal Ea^Urn. In 
1812 1101117 I3qIL(h.v,) launched on the Clyde the 
first boat in Europe successfully propelled by 
steam; and since then the river’s Kbi[(ping ami 
sbipbuil<ling (the latter dating fioiii about 1718 ) 
have bofcji gro^Mi eiioriuoiisly, 40^1,383 tons having 
been laiincbeil /roin the Clyde yards in 1^83-— 
FiiiTii, whicli some make begin at Glasgow (the 
highest point of the tide), and some not until 
Gouroclc, extends 12 miles westward and 52 soutli- 
ward, and broadens from 1 niilo at Dumbarton 
to IJ at Dunoon, ami 37 at Ailsa Craig, it sends 
olF the G'Arelocli, Loeli Long, Holy Ijoch, and the 
Kyles of Diite; contains the islands of Ihito, Arran, 
and^ tile two CnmhraeH; is bordered along its 
ancient sea-margin with an almost continuous 
fringe of i^oaports and watering-places (Greenock, 
Rothesay, Ayr, v^c,); ami, like the last miles 
of the river, is one of the wm-Jd's chief coniinerdal 
waterways. See the reports of Smeaton (1755), 
Rennie (1709), Ilawknlmw (1S76)» ami Dean (1881- 
87); Dorothy Wordswmth’s Tow in Scotland 
(187^); ‘VV’. J. iitillar^s The Clmie frooi its Source 
to the Sea (1888): and Rollock^s Dictioma'y of the 
Clyde (1888), iW the * (Jlydesdales,’ or famous 
Lanarkshire hoi’ses, .sec Horse. 

Cly<lOj Lord. Sec OAHimELL, Sir Cot, 17 . 

Clyster (Gr., from * I wash out’), called 

also enemaj a medicine adniinMercd in the lioiiid 
fovni by the veetwm, ov lower end of the inteHline, 
It is used cither for the purpose of procuring evacu¬ 
ation of the bowels, or of conveying stimulants 
(brandy, wine, &c.), other medicines, or iiouvishiug 
snbstancey into the system. A noiirislilng clyster, 
in order to be oflcctive, must be specially j)repait*il 
or digested by means of pepsin, pancrcatin, ov some 
such agent; for tJie rcctiiiii, though it has tlio 
pou'er of absorbing food already digested, is not 
capable of perfonning tlie functions of digestion. 
A nouiTshing or medicinal clyster must ho adininis- 
tei'cd ill as small bulk as jiossible; no moro than 
a ^vine-glaRsful sJionld be in trod need at ouo time, 
or it will probably be rejected. For the purpose 
of procuring evacuation, on the other ]iand, os lame 
a quantity should be introduced as possible; simple 
warm or cold water may be employed, or in speeW 
COSOS, various eatliavtics may be used in adifition, 
sucii as colocynth, aloes, castor-oil, or turpentine 
made into an cumkion with yolk of egg*, and 
fiomefciiiie.H carminntive?<, to expel air,^ The intro¬ 
duction of a teasiioonful of glycerine is often very 
cdectiial In procuring au action of the bowels when 
other methods fail, Medicinal elystei-s should only 
be used under medical sii|iGi'iiitGndence. An in¬ 
jecting syringe, witli a lloxiblo tnbo ami a double- 
aetion valve, i^i uftiially emidnyed for the adminifi- 
tration of remedies in this way. 

ClyUeimiCS'tva, in HomoriG legend, the wife 
of >\gaiiiomnon. See Agamemnom, .Esohvlu.s. 

ClUdllS. or Gnido8, the chief of the cities of 
the Do\ie lea'^ue in As^ia 'Minor, stood ou the pro- 
inoutory of Triopioii (now Cape Krio), in Cniia, 
and, with its two liarboui's, was long a wealthy 
and floiuisliing port Here, in 394 n.O,, a great 
Rca-liglit took place between the Atlieiiiaiis iimler 
Conon, and the Spartans iiiuler Pisander, in which 
the former were victorious, The city was a princi¬ 
pal seat of the worsliip of Aphrodite, wlio was 
thoreforc sometimes called the Gnidian goddess. 
One of its many teniides contained the famous 
statue ill Parian marble of the naked Aphrodite 
Praxiteles, Excavations were maile on the 
site ill 1857^58, and many of the marbles thou 
recovered are iu the British hlusciim. 

€oae1hbliilillug:* See Carriage. 

€oacli Dog* See Dalmatian Bog, 
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Coarllillg* One of tho most renmrkahle cir- 
ciiittstauccs in couucctiou ^vitli this subject ia the 
coinparalivclv short period in which its history ia 
com prised. It miglit veiy leaHonahly have heeu 
tliouglib tliab the exigencies of comiiiercc, no 
than those of judvate requirements, would, oven 
iu tlic earliest times, have demanded a system of 
cinuuiniiicatiou as speedy ns possible, and that 
some steps would have been taken to secure the 
desired end. Such, liowever, scawely appears to 
have been the case; ami mercliants and squires 
ooiUeiitcd themselves with whatever facilities for 
travel were alFordcd by the stage-wagon, a cum- 
hroiis vehicle drawn at a walk hy six, eigJit, or 
more horses. Vassiug over all earlier attenipt.'j to 
m-ganise road trallic, we may come to the year 
1059, when the fnwt stagc-coiicli—that from Coven- 
try—was stavtcd. Its j^ace was prohaldy not faster 
than that of the Oxford coach, H’hicJj went ijom 
London to Oxford in two days, at alien13 miles an 
hour, or that of tlio vehioles which occupied two 
days and a half in coinnivssing the distanoe )>el\veeii 
London and Dover. In 17(KJ a week \vas required 
to gn from Lomlnu to York; and two day.s from 
London to Salisbury. Tbe first mail-coach was not 
put on tlie rornl until 1784, when Afr John Palmer, 
manager of the Bath tlioatre, and M,P. for Bath, 
overcame strenuous oppoBifcion, and induced Mr Pitt 
to .supersede Alien’s system (jf postboys, whose 
contract rate of speed was 5 miles an hour, by hU 
(Palmer’s) ]»lan of carrying the mails by maibconcli, 
The first experiment was tnade on the 8 tli of August 
1784, on which day Mr Palmer entered govemmenb 
service ns comjttvoUer-generai of the Post-olfice. 
A coach left- London at 8 A. 21 . and reached Bristol 
at eleven at night The other cpacli loft Diistql at 
four in the afternoon, avviviug in London at ei^ht 
the next inomiiig, the up journey thus taking six¬ 
teen hours, or two hours longer than the aomi 
journey, The sclieniQ appears to havo worked so 
well iroin the beginning, that tho niunicipal 
authorities of tliQ more uuportant towns soon 
petitioned for the adoption of Mr Pninior’a plan 
in tlioir clietrictB, and ih newly every instance the 
request 'waa complied with* It was part of tlie 
new sclieine that the mails should be timed at ctich 
stage, so that they might all reach London at 
about the same lioiir; and that the outgoing mail- 
coacliGH fihriuld start at the same lime from the 
General Posb-offtce. At the'" ontaeb the regulation 
pace was 6 miles an hour; but in counse of time 
this was increased until tlm conches were rated at 
10 miles per hour. 

This accfllerntiou, however, w'us due to cansea 
other than the jmigment ami enterprise of Mr 
Palmer, the Bkill of cooichineu and coach-buildersF, 
and llio employ 111 cut of better hoi-scs. At the 
period above mentioned tho had etate of the roads 
precluded quick travelling, and although we find 
that road.H wore the Buljecta of logislatian aa early 
as 1346, it was not till the clays of Macadam and 
Telford that road-traA^clIing was, so to speak, revO' 
lilt ionised. The former returned to Ayrshire fi-oju 
America in the year 1783, and after studying road- 
iimlring ag a scienco while one of tiiG road coininis- 
sionera in Scotland, came .south to Bristol in 1816, 
hecame surveyor in timfc district^ and won con¬ 
sulted as to the making of otlier roads in all parts 
of England. As soon aa MaentUm s plana were 
carrieirinto cflecfr, good roads took the place of bad 
ones; quick travelling commenced, and paved the 
way for the palmy days of coaching, until, iu 1836, 
there were iifW-four nmU-coaches in England, 
tliirty in IrelanJ, and ton in Scotland. Meantimo 
the fitage-coaches hod grown iu jiuniber, travelled 
at a high rate of npeed, and necessitated the 
employment of a vast amount of Cftiiital. Among 
the beat-known London proprietor were CJiapHn, 
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Home, Sherman, Nelson, find ^Mountain; the Wo 
firHt named having the jiulgineiit to discern that 
the raihvfiys would eventually drive coaches off bJie 
rou\j throw in their lob witli the Loncloii niul 
Ilii'miiigham Ihiihvay. It was not till after Geoi'<je 
IV, came to the throne tliat coaching reached the 
zenith of its fame in respect of organisation, pace, 
apiioiiitiiionh, and one may, perhaps, say coachiimri- 
ship as well. The ‘ palmy nays,’ concerning Avhich 
so iinich has been written, ;l)egau ahemfc 1820, and 
coaching was possibly at its most perfect pitcii 
about 1830. Tor about four years it enjoved this 
repute, and then the downward journey, far more 
rajiid tliaii tlie upward one, !>cgan ; one by one 
coaches were taken off; coaching inns hccaino road- 
sLfle puhlic'houisCH; coaclimeu and guards fouud 
other occui>atio]is, or niiuo-atcd to the workhouse; 
stables were emptied, and admiration for coaching 
gave way to appreciation of railroad-travelling. 

Of amateur coachmen find coaclminusliip in tJie 
last century comparatively little is known; but, 
when good roads were the rule instead of tJie 
exception, * gentleman eoitcliing ’ ))ecame a fash ion- 
able amusement. Mr Joliu Wardc, the famous 
mas tor of foxhounds, was a I'enowned wliip, to 
whom were due the thanks of the old coachmen for 
liaving oiiginated the idea of placing springs under 
the coach-box. The naniB e>f Peyton has ever been 
connected with tiio rinnaljJ of the road ; the Messrs 
Walker, Sir St Vincent Cobfcun, the Maifiuis of 
Worcester, Mr Heiirv VUlobois, Mr IVfaxse, Jlr 
Jevninglmm, Mr Saclcville Gwynno, Sir Belling- 
haul Giaham, Mr Stevenson, Hon. Pitzroy Stan* 
hopo, Hon. T. Kenyon, Colonel Slbthorpe, and Sir 
C. Buxton are among the number of tliose wdio 
patronised the road by every mcauH in their power- 
Otliei^s, scarcely loss WtJuniaatic, succoGdccl them, 
until there "were m roftd-coaches to he driven. 
So far as London is coiicenied, the link between 
tlie past and present was broken in the year 1858, 
when tlie Brighton 'Age,’under the management 
of Clarke, assisted hv the Duke of Beaufort and 
Sir George Womlnvcll, was given up ; and for eight 
Veal'S there ivas no road*coac]i running out of 
London, But tlio love for tlio road w'as only 
f»hiinhering, it w'as not dead; and ifc was on the 
Brighton road that the fir«it .step rvas taken in the 
coaching revival in 1800. In that year Captain 
Hawmtli, CaptaiTi Law’ric, and a few others, started 
the ' Old Times ’ to Brighton. At tlic end of the 
season the confederacy was broken up, and in 1867 
the iJuke of Bcnufovfc, hfr Chandos Me, and IW 
B. J, Angel took the mail, running a conch each 
W’liy daily. Between then and the present time 
cojiclieshavelieen started to Seveiionks, Tunbridge 
Wells, Virginia Water, Dorking, .Sunhurv, High 
Afyeombe, Westerliam, lleigate, Watford, AVimlsor, 
Bodies tor, Guildford, Torts moiitli, Maiden licml, 
i^c.^ Some only I anted a short time, and since the 
revival began there have beoM many changes in 
loutes ami proprietors. Thus in 1884 only four 
coaches were left, the Brighton road being A'^acaut; 
whilst in 18SH there avoio eight coaches iiinniTig 
out of London, ami three of them on the Brighton 
road. From time to tiriic coaches luivc al«o been 
put on ill the Jjrovinces. 

Tlio year 1877 was a f^oincwhat nieiuorablc one in 
the annaU of moiloin coaching, uh on 4th Novemher 
the ' Old Times’ was pub on to St Albans, ami has 
I run every MaAvful day’ since Avitliout a break, 
though nob always oirthe same route. In 1888 it 
Avas put upon the BiigJiton road, and on the lltli 
I July Jnmes Mby {♦/&. Dec. 188S), its coacbniaii fiince 
' 1877, drovo from Ticcadilly to Brighton and back 
in seven hours fifty luiimtes, the outward journey 
I being accompllslicif in three bom's lift}- minutes and 
ten second^j. TliLspcrfonimiicc, tliougliagond one, 
is not a 'record,' as in 1837 Israel Alexander, apro- 
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feasional on the Brighton road, drove down Arith tlie 
QueeiTs first speech in throe hour.s forty iiiiTiutcs. 

The meets of the Four-in-hancl Driving Club and 
the Oonching Club are iustlv regarded as among 
tile sights of the season. The former is tlie more ex¬ 
clusive as’well as the elder, liaving hcoii c.staldished 
in 1856, cbieJly at the suggestion of Mr W, Morritt. 
The club could not entertain one quarter of the 
applications for mcmhersliip, so in 1870 the Conch- 
iiig Club AA’os established, and has been gradually 
increasing in .size. For the first driving club of 
wliicli Ave liave any account, we imifit go back to 
the year 1807, the elate of the establishment of the 
Bensington Driving Club—the B.D.C. it aaus goner- 
ally knoAvn as—AAliich was limited to tAvonty-fn^e 
luiembevs. For tbo first sixteen years of tlie duffs 
oxistenco its Tneinliers Ufced to drive doAvn two days 
in tbo season to Bensington, near Wallingford, 
ill Oxfordshire, and twice to Bedford j but in 1823 
the Bensington gatliering.s AAxre giA^on up. A 
second club AA'as founded in 1808 by Mr Charles 
Buxton. The ncAv association AA'as called the Four- 
horse Club; but it Avas sometimes, though Anoiigly, 
de.signated as tlie Whip Club, and the Four-in-li and 
I CluD. Tim Fmir-hoi-sc Club was broken up in 1820, 

I AA'as revived in 1822, but became extinct altogether 
about 1829. The B.D.C. AA'as tlien tlie only body of 
the kind until 1838, Avlien Lord Cbeaterfield c.stnb- 
li.'ihed the Biciniioiid Driving Club, the members 
of whicli, after ineeting at Chesterfield House, droA'e 
to liiclimond for dinner. Tins club, lioAvoA^er, came 
to an end after nine or ten ycai’S; and in 1852 
the B.D.C, Avas broken up. From tJiat time tliere 
Avas no driving cluh'until the pre-sent Four-in-hand 
Driving Club Avas foiuuled as already mentioned. 
Sec Dnvingt by the Duke of Beaufort (Badminton 
series, 1888). 

CoartJlTtor (Bat.), a felloAv-Avorkor, not as 
principal but an second, an asslstaiiU Technical ly* 
It is apidicd in ccclc.siastical la ay to one appointed 
to assist a liishop, wdiom age or infiniiity 1ms dis¬ 
abled. If a Idshop or nrchbisliop is too ill to 
execute a re.s[giifttion, the croAvii may gh^e the dean 
and chapter poAver to appoint a bishop-coadjutor. 

CoaguhUioiU tb© auiovpUows (q.v.) Bolklifi- 
cation of a liquitl, or part of a liquid, as Avhoii the 
casein of milk is solidified by rennet in making 
Cheese (q-v.), or the white of aii egg by boiling. 
The process Agarics in various .substances. Albumen, 
or the white of an egg, coagulates at a temperature 
of 160'*. Jklilk is con^ilated ov cAirdled by the acUmi 
of rennet or by acids. ^ The fibrin in the blood, 
chyle, ami lymph of animals is coa^mlated by the 
sepavation of these ffuids from the living body. See 
Blood. 

Coalnil'lcl) a state of Mexico, separated from 
Texas by the Bio Grande, baa an area of 50,280 
sq, III., partly iiimiiitainous, and forming in the 
west a part of the AvUdernesfi of the BoL«>on do 
hlapimi. The climate is healtby, albhuiigb cx- 
treme.s of heat and cold arc usual. Tlio state is 
rick in minevals, esnecially riIvoy, and coal has lieeiv 
found. It lias valuable pasturage, and in many 
parts a most fertile soil; but no dLstrict of Mexico 
IS so little knoAA’ii, or has been less dcA’clopcd. The 
construction of the National llaihvay has, howoA'cr, 
prepared the Avay for a obiuige, and already several 
cotton-faetorie.s and a large mimher of lloiir-inills 
are in uporation. Pop. (1882) 144,694. Capital, 
Saltillo (q.v,). 

GoaiLq. See Spideu-moxkky. 

Goal, in the sense of a piece of gloAving fuel 
(and licnco n piece of fuel, Avlietlicr dead or alive), 
i.s a AA'ord connuou to all the languages of the Gothic 
stock (A.S, colj leel. Zu/, Ger. l-o/ilc). The dif¬ 
ferent sorts of fuel are distinguished by prefixes, as 
cAfO'Coal, ^)rt-coal; hut in England, OAving to the 
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absorljing ini[}ortance of inineml or yit coul, the 
Avoni coat alone lias come to be in tins 
sijecial signilicatioii (Ger. itein^ohleih charbon 
da fare). 

Coal is one of tlio most important of all rocks j 
it consists chiefly of carbon, and is univ’craally 
reganled aa of vegetable Its geological 

reiafciona arc noticecl in the article Cakhonifehouh 
f5YSTE:\r. Ib occurs in layciH or beds, and ia always 
of a black or blackisli-biwn colour. Some of the 
vaiieties have a very consiclcvablo degree of vitreous 
Or rcHiiioiis lustre, while others are destitute of 
lustre; some have a shelMike fracture, and others 
have a highly cioss'jointed structure, and arc 
readily broken into cubical or rliomboidal frag- 
juents. The preeiKo characters of coal a rock 
species cro not cosily dolined, and loth in Ikitain 
and other countries important cases have occupied 
courts of law, in wiiicli tliL dilHcuUy was strongly 
felt, ns ill the gimt Scottish lawsuit couccniiug the 
Toiban chill ilYnaral or Boghead Coal (q.v.). Coal, 
indeed, is rather a commercial than a scientilic 
teriii, bub in a general way we may deline ib as a 
fossil fuel of black colour and stony consistency, 
which, wJicii lieated in close vessels, is converted 
into coke with the escape of volatile liquids and 
gases. TFic variety kllo^yn as blind coal or fuitliva* 
cite no doubt gives olf scarcely any volatile matter, 
but this is because ib Jias undergone a natural dis* 
tillation through tlie action of subterranean heat 
or of tlio proximity of intrusive igneous rock. \Vc 
may therefore divide coal into tw'o priniai-y ilivisloiiB 
—namely: (1) which dues nob, ami (2) 

liituminous coafj which docs, Jlame when kindled. 
Anthracite (q.v.) sometimes contains as imich as 
94, and if wc exclude tlie ash, 08 per cent, of carbon, i 
^d as fchia elenient decreases in amount it graduates ' 
into a bituminous coal. The tei’in antlivacltc i», 
however, still applied to some coals which do not 
contain more than 80 per cent, of carbon. YariouB 
synouyins, such as stone coal, glance coal, culm, 
and WolsJi coal, are also used to designate this 
substance, which is used chiefly for aiu^tin" pur¬ 
poses and for gonemting steam, In the United 
States ib is also very laigcly used for domestic 
inirposGs—iieatlng and cooking. It w dilhculfc to 
kindle, but gives out a high heat in burniiig, Bitu¬ 
minous coal includes an almost endless miinber 
of varieties, on© of the best marked being catmcl 
or pan'ot coiti. Canuel coal is piolmhly so callcil 
from bui'iiitig with a bright ilaine like a candle, 
and the name parrot coal is given to it in Scot¬ 
land from tlie crackling or chattering noise ib 
makes wken^ burned. That of ditrercnb localities 
vavicij much iu appeaiuncc, but it is most conuuoiily 
dull and earthy, or with only a slight lustre; some 
-examples are, however, bright and ehining. In 
texture it is nearly always compact, and certain 
beds of ib admit of being polislied in slabs of con¬ 
siderable size, which approach black marble in 
appeai'aiice. Of this material vases, inkstands, 
boxes, &c, are made. Cannol coal contains a largo 
percentage of asli, bub the best cauiiels are in some 
places imich used for open-giate lives in houses. 
Ctiniiel is for the most ))arb consumed in making 
gas, of whicli it yields from 8000 to 15,000 cubic 
feet per ton. AVlieii distilled at a low red-heat it 
yields paralfiu oil. The oLlier varieties of bitu- 
iiiinoiis coal are so nuinerous that, as an Admi¬ 
ralty report states, there are as many ns seventy 
derioniinatioiiw of ib imported into London alone. 
Still, among these there arc tliree leading kinds 
—1. Cafeiruj cord, which cakes or fusee into one 
mass in the five. It breaks into small uueveiL 
fragments, and is found largely at Newcastle 
mid some otJier jocalltiea 2. ^Jvji or hard coal^ 
occurring plentilully in Scotland, which is hard, 
and breaks into cuboulal blocks. This is often I 


called block-coaliftiid locally it is very viihiablo, be- 
enusL; it can bo employed in smelting without being 
fii'st coked. It i-s not vcO’ ejinily kindled, but when 
lighted makes a clear lasting fire, 3. Ckarry or 
s(j(ft coaly whicli breaks eai-ily into stiiall irregukr 
cubes, has a beautiful sbining lustre, is readily 
kindled, and gives out a cliecnul Jlaiiio and heat. 
It is cunnnoit in Stallbrdshire. Brown coal or 
Lignite (q.v,), though for tlie most part inferior to 
true coal, is nevertliele.sg an inipcrtaiib fuel in soiub 
countries in default of ft better kind. There arc, 
however, large deposits of ligiiite.s in some rogions, 
as in North Ameiica, which coke well, and which 
are excellent suhstitutes for true coaf. 

The use of coal does not .sceiii to have been known 
to tlie Riiciciits; nor is it well known at what time 
it hogaii to be used for fuel. Some say that it wna 
used by the ancient Britons; and at all events ib 
was to some extent an article of lionsehoUl con¬ 
sumption during the Anglo-Saxon period as early as 
852 A.u. There seems to ho^ reason for thinking 
that Britain was the lii'st European country in 
which coal was ii^ed Uy auv coiisideiable extent. 
A coal-pit at rreston, Haddington, was granted 
to the monks of Newbattle between 1210 and 1219. 
Henry III. Is said to have granted a liceii-^e to dig 
coal 111 1234. About the end of the IStli century it 
began to be employed in London, but at lirat only in 
the arts and maiuifactiiresj and the iiinovabiou was 
complained of as injmioua to human henUli, In 
1306 the pai'liaiiieTit petitioned the king to prohibit 
the use of coal, and a [iroclamatioii was accordingly 
issued against it; but owing to the higli pnee 
of wood, its use soon becain© general in London. 
Ib was for a Ion" time known there as sca-coedy 
because imported by sea. 

iioveral theoms as to the mode of the origin oi 
coal have been put forth from time to time. The 
one now generally'believed in is that the rank and 
luxuriant vegetation wdiicli prevailed during the 
carboniferous age grow and decayed upon laud but 


skloncc this thick layer of vegetable matter sunk 
below the water, and bectuim gradually covered 
with sand, mud, and other luineral scclimeut; that 
then, by some slight upheaval or gradual silting up 
of the sea bottom, a land surface was onca indro 
formed, and covered with a dense mass of plants, 
which in course of time decoj'ed, sank, and became 
overlaid with silt and sand as before. At lengthj 
thick masses of stratified matter would accumulate, 
producing^'oat pressure, and this, actingaloug with 
chemical dianges, would gradually niineralUe the 
vegetable layers into coal. Mieroscoiucal examina¬ 
tion shows that coal consists principally of tlio corti¬ 
cal portions of plants—iiioro especially of the bark of 
such trees asSigiUarior—coinniingleLl with the debris 
of various other plants, amongst wliicli the spore 
case.'^ and spores of certain lycopodiaceoiis trees nob 
infreqiiently occur in groat abundance. It seoma 
probable indeed that mans’'eoal-soamB sioiply repre¬ 
sent great swamps and marsliy iunglKi. 

As will be seen from tlie foTbwing table, Avood, 
peat, liguito or brown coal, and true coal indicate 
by their composUion the cfiangca which vegetable 
matter undergoes by decay and pressure; and a 
table in wdiich a considerable nimiber of exainplea 
of each substance could bo given would sliow how 
gradually these substances pass into each other : 


Wood. 

mt. 

Lignite. 

Com. 

...50'0 

00-0 

ca-7 

82-a 

... 0-2 

as 

5-3 

B.0 

...^3-8 


SO-0 

n-8 

10^ 

iw 

ioo^ 

100-0 


In each of fcliese bodies there is nanally asniall per¬ 
centage of nitrogen, which in the above table Ima 
not been separated. In passing from Avood or peat 
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to coa]* the proiiorfcion of oxygen arul hydrogen 
dccrcaaea, theae siiUstaiices being given olf in the 
form of mart^h^gas ami carbonic acul in the inoceas 
of ilccay. 

On the cNmtiTienfc of JEitrope, productive coal-lielde 
occur in IJol^uin, Fiance, I’rusaia, Spain, Silesia, 
anvi in ItuBsia—the only iiupovtaiit lUif>siaii coal- 
fif^U being tluit of Donetz, on the iiovtli shore of tlie 
Sea of Azov, Coal is also found in India, Ciiiiia 
(>vJiere sovcial extensive conl-Jields occur, in wliich 
coal 1ms been M-orked from a very early period), 
Japan, anrl the IMalayan Archipelago, in Australia 
and New Zeal anrl, and in Africa, There in evi- 
desnee of pjioiiuslng coal-dcpoaitsi in aeverai Soiibli 
Anieiicaii coiintricft, but, owing to tlio great sapidy 
of xvood in tUeiv ftiresta, tbcvo is little temptation 
to '^^'ork tliein. Considerable importance already 
attacfies, however, to fcliG niiues of Chili In 

Canada there are Biuall, though valuable, coal¬ 
fields 1 hut in t)iG United States cnonuous lields of 
fossil fuel are found. The entire area of these i^ 
about 200,000 fiq, rii,, being 8;i tunes greater tliaii 
the aiea of the coal-Iields of Great ihitain. Uut 
altliongli the eoabineasiircs of the States are of 
vast extent, and contain many valuable cnal-scains 
—a feAv of them 40 and even 50 feet thick at 
CGvtam placcrn^ifc has been douldetl whetUev the 
amount of workable coal in them has not been 
exaggerated. In proportiou to the extent of the 
seam*, tJio fpiflntity of coal annually raised i» the 
States is small, and amounted to 112,743,403 short, 
tons of 2000 lb. each in 1880. The distribution of 
the coahftelda of Dritain and North Anioiica is dis- 
CUssCil at CAKBONIPEROUS SY,*3TE3r, 

Coal‘3np^}Ij/ 9/ Britatii,—'The probable duration 
of the Bntish coaUsn})!^^ is a Question which 
until recent vears rarely excited any public 
anxiety. Early in the lOtli Century attention 
bad been called to the subject by Sir JoJm 
Sinclair, Mr liobert Ealel, and Dr Auckland, lint 
the existing store of coal was generally believed 
to be practically inexbanstible—its exliaiisthm at 
all events seonietl fo bo relegated to so remote a 
date A3 to relieve the nation from all nnxioty on 
the mabter. In recent yeai-s, however, Vrofc.ssor 
Hull, from a more accurate survey of Iliitish coal- 
helds than xvas ptvssihle l>efovft tiie map of the 
Gealogbal SurvGj’’ had been piiblishecl, came to the 
conclusion hi 1360, tliat at the thou rate ui produc¬ 
tion we bail enough coal to hist for lOOU years. 
Hnfc as the rate of eonsitmpllun was yearly inercas- 
ing, it WHS obvious that our conl-supplv hiiglit not 
last nearly so long. In 100 yearn, as Ih-ofcssor 
Jovmis showed, if the same rate of increase con¬ 
tinued, the annual cmmuniptioii wotihl be 413,000,000 
tftiis, and OUT coal-lieliU by that time would be 
nearly exbaiiated, A IJoyal Cojiiiiiiwsion was 
o*\)p(dut(id in 1&6G to couMdev the whole (j^ucstion, 
ttiiil came to the conclusion in 1871 that at the then 
]’ato of^cojjsiiniptiiui there was onoiigli coaI to last 
for 1273 veavs, but with a constantly increasing 
consumption tliis toriii woulil neeessinly he re- 
cluced. TliQ amount of coal at all depths down to 
4000 feet was estimated at the date of tlie lioyal 
Comniir^sioners* lloport to be 00,207 luilUon tons, 
while including the coals at greater (lejdlis, the total 
was 140,480 unlliona of Aitlmugh, thcreiorD, 

we knoivapfifoxiruatoly tfuiexfeiib of available coal, 
we cannot tell how long that coal will last* fen- we 
cannot say whether the pre:,ent rate of oniisuiinitioii 
will be liiaiiitalriod, increased, or diiuinlshed iu tbc 
future. ^ It seems uiosb probable, however, tliab the 
rate of increase of coal used per head of the popula¬ 
tion will follow a fliJnini.shijjg ratio, and that it ivill 
be 300 or 400 years befoic tite coal-supnlies of those 
islands begin to fail. 

—^Tiie ] trod net iou and hulcof coal, like 
cvciy other imp or taut hvaucU of iiulusfciy, was long 


fettered with legislative regulations. At a very 
early period, the corporation of the city of Loiuloji 
undertook the dnt;)’ of either weighing or measur¬ 
ing tbo coal brmiglit into the jiort, anil liy a senea 
of statutef5 commencing with 7 Edward VI, cliap, 
7, tlic niavor and alLleriueii of London, and the jus¬ 
tices uf the con 11 tics, were enipoweied to fix the 
price of coal to he sold by retail; and in case of 
refusal by the parties to .sell at tlie prices lixed, to 
enter their wluu’ves, or other places of deposit, and 
to cause ifc to he soJit at the prices which tJiey Imd 
set. Ill addition tc the geiienil super vision which 
they thus nossejssed, and the sums which tliey wore 
oinjtowered to exact for their troirble, the corpora- 
bions of London and other towns Imve exacted, anti 
still continue to exact, dues oii coal for local piiv- 
j>03C», Tlie.se Avere first iiiiposcd in London in 
1667, after the great fire, in order to enable tlie cor¬ 
poration to repair the ravages Avhich it' had coin- 
inittecl; and they have been since con tinned as a 
fund for civic iuiprovenicjitii, tliough, m M‘Cullocli 
has reiJiarkeil, no iiuproveiiieiib could bo eiliml to 
a reduction in the iince of coal, Iu the reign of 
IVilliiiin HI a geneml tax, payable to governnieut, 
was laid on all i^cu-bonw coed — a tax Avhicli Avas in 
the highest degree unjust to jdaces Avliich were 
dcpGudevifc for tlioiv supply on the cotvstiug tvado, 
and ojijirc.'ssive to tlio whole country, inasmuch as 
it ttiiiountcd to more than CO per cent, on the price 
paid to the owner nt the pit's iiioutli. The tax 
varied in amoimt, not onl^* at diHeront periods, 
reaching its highest point of 9«. 4d. per cliahlion 
during the great Avar, out also in diirerenfc parts of 
the country, being higher in London and the south 
of Engltnid, and loAver in Ireland and Wale.-?, AAiulst 
iicotland for si consideraWe porio/l avhs altogether 
exempt. The tax itself, Avitli all its inequaliLiea, 
wiw abolUiuid iu 1830; and the tax on coal, 
long collected for local piirjjosea in London, Avas 
abolished in 1889. The repeal, in 1S45, of tlio 
duty on coal exported to foieigii conn biles Avas 
a measure of much more doubtful policy. TJic 
average aiimial quantity of coal exported h'oin 
Great Hritaiii dining tlie three yeans ending I8S6 
was above 22,00D,00D tons.—For the regulation and 
inspection of mines, explosioiw, &c., sec Mining, 
Thecivcuuistauccs in Avhieh voaLiuiues ave reganled 
as a pertinent of laud, and those in AvJiich they form 
a separate c&tato, are stated under IUines. The 
condition of collioiw and saltors in Britain Is dis¬ 
cussed at Serp. For coal-tar products, see Co al¬ 
tar. 

Cocd- 2 vhij)pinff is the name given to a mode of 
unloading coal from ve-ssels at anchor to haiges, 
AS'hich convey tlieni to the irjmi’vos. iVheii the 
number of these men nt Avurk on tlie Thames was 
about 2000, piiblic-liuiise keepei*H got into the liahib 
of aetiug an iiudiUemeu i the trade fell into such a 
state, that the men Avere virtually slaves to tlie 
publicans. They asked fur the iuterfeicucft of the 
It^gislature. An act avhh imsscil in 1843, anrl a 
Coal-Avhippers’ Hoard Avas formed, Avliicli contracted 
for the Avliipjiing of shins of coal, and oiiiployed the 
men. This exceptionally-pmtectcd trade Avas main* 
lained on the .same biisi.s by oilier acts passed in 
1846 and 1851. In 18513. IioAvever, a further renewal 
AVas rofusmb The uoui-oAvnei’s agreed Avitli tho 
Board of Trade to nuiintain a^Vliipping Office, to 
give the men a refuge from the puUUcans, hut with¬ 
out iuterferiug Avitli the liberty of coal-shiupers to 
employ avIioiu they please«l • and lliia plan Avaa 
afterwards acted on. The ncce^&ity for coul-Avlup- 
pers litis been much lessened of late years, oAving 
to the ahno.sfc nnivemal use of hydraulic or steam 
niacbineiy in discharging. See Green and ]\Iiall, 
Coat: History and Uses {l^l^)i GalloAvay, }Iisto?y 
of Gocd-ioinma in Great Ih'itain (1882); Ilult, 
Co(d-JiM^ 0/ Qrmi Britaiyi (1880). 
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€oalbrO0kdalc L a diHlrict in ShropHhire, 
extending 8 miles along tlio river Sevcjn ; its coal 
lielcl supplies coal and iron aa Avell aa limoatoJiGt 
and jnanufacturea iron. The village of Coallnook- 
wliicli gives it name, U U jiiiles S£. of 
Shrewsbury. 

(Gaiins corbojiamis), a species oi 
coil, with black upper parts, coiurnon in northern 
sens. It occni-s from 80” N. lat. to the Mecliter- 
raiiean, and is common off North American and 
British coasts. In Scotland it is often called Saitli. 
It often measures 2 to 3 feet in length, and inaj 
be considerably larger; occurs in great shoals ; is 
exceedingly voracious. Though decidedly coarae, 
its flesh IS much eaten in nor thorn parts. TJio 
yovuig ones are often caught by boys fishing off 
the rocks, and are variously known aa podleys, 
sillocks, ciulilicH, and coalseys. See Coj). 

Oohlliii^ The ttuestion of coaling 

stations has of late enga^^ed a large share of piihlic 
attention in Britain* lire necessity for main tain- 
iug a sufficient iiuinber of forfciiied outposts on the 
great lines of British trade has been recognised by 
successive governments, and the work of defence 
has, after a regrettable delay, at length been 
vigorously taken in hand. The inquiry by alloyal 
CoiniiiissiDU resulted in the publication in 1881-82 
of an exhaustive report, from which the present 
article lias been compiled. 

The Commksioiiord estimated the value of British 
sliips and the freights which they carried annually 
at £900,000,000, British property to the value of 
£114,000,000 being at all times afloat, the greater 
part on distant voyages. Broadly, the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom may he divided into 
two great divisions—tlie trade witli the Americas, 
and that with the jMediterroiiean, the East, and 
Australia, by the Suez Canal and the Cape. It is 
chiefly with tlie latter that we are here concerned. 

On the great trade-route by the Suez Canal to 
India and to Australia, steemsliips Jiave entirely 
superseded sailing'Ships. Ib is alon^ this route 
that the possession of a conbiimoiis chain of coal¬ 
ing stations gives Britain an advantago which it 
is imperatively necessary to maintain. The Cape 
route, again, is essential to the retention by Great 
Britain of her possessions in India, Ceylon, Mauri¬ 
tius, JSiiigupoie, China, and Australia. It is by 
this route tliat rci iif orcein onts of troops and iieces- 
aaiy siipidies could, in the contingency of war, be 
dehpatctied to the East with the least exposure to 
captuie. 

It must bo accepted lUi a leading piiuciple that 
tlio defence of harbouis should be secured by forts 
and nobby ships. The Boyal Navy is not'nuiiu- 
tained for the purpose of affording direct local 
l>rotection to seaports and Imvbours, but for bho 
pnrposc of biockatling tho jiortg of an enemy, of 
destroying Iiis trade, attacking Ins i>ossessions, 
dealing 'with his ships at sea, mid preventing an 
attack in force upon any special place. It is by 
the ellicienb performance^ of these duties that 
British coiniuerco and coloniaswill bo best protected, 

The f^Teal fortresses of Gihraltav ami Malta are 
uiaiutaiucil wholly from resources provitled by 
the imperial exchequer. Improvements^ in their 
defences have hccu going forward ever since they 
came into tho possession of Britain ; and it may ho 
assumed that Gibraltar and Malta are well pre¬ 
pared to rc.sist attack. Eor tho manning of the 
^vorlvs strong garrisons of 6000 men are permaneubly 
nmiutained. 

Pureuing oiiv way fclircutgh the »Suez Canal, 
which, in consequence of recent polibicnl changes, 
lias praefcLcally passed under British control, we 
find at Aden another commanding position, TJie 
distance from Suez is 1300 miles, from Mauritins 


1970, from Bombay 1937, and from Ceylon 2130. 
Aden is not only an important coaling station in 
licace-tinie for ships miiig tho Suez Canal, but, in 
tlio event of why witli any of the Meditenaiieau 
powers, it would he the only place in possession of 
Britain from which a licet could prevent foreign 
ships of war, that had passed through tlie canal 
into tlio Bed Sen, from gaming access to the Indian 
Ocean, The Boyal Coin mission lu ge strongly that 
Aden should be made secure against the attack of 
a sinnll naval squadron. 

lloiiihay is iiiiicb more than a mere coaling 
.station, "it is the greatest port of India, and one 
of the busiest entrepots of coiiunerco in tho world, 
Tho harbour, defended by batteries and by two 
arnioured vessels, was declared by Sir Frederick 
Bicliards, when naval coiniiiaiulev-iu* chief on the 
East Inilia station, to he Bulliciently secured against 
anv probable attack. 

Ivurmcliee is n i) 0 ,sfc of immense importance 
tlie base for tlio iiulitaiy defence of the north-west 
frontier of Imlia, Aa compared with Bombay, 
Kurracheo is nearer to Engl and by two days^ 
.stGamiiig, By skilful oiigineeiiiig, the entrance‘to 
the port, the anchorage, and the wharfage have 
been adapted to the reqii Lremcnta of steanisliips of 
large tonnage. TJifi defences, both batteries and 
torpedoes, are well advanced* 

TJic distance from Ceylon to the Cape of Good 
Hope is 4400 miles, from Maurithia 2100, from 
Aden 2130, fvoiii Bombay 960, from Singapore 1610, 
and from King Gcorge’e Sound 3400. If ineasiu^ 
aro taken to prevent an enemy’s ships from coaling 
in the adjacent sens, Ceylon will bo comparatively 
safe from heavy attacks. Tlie possibility of nttaoK 
by a hostile cruiser must, however, be admitted. 
The Coinniissioiievs carefully u cighed the relative 
advantages of Galle, Colombo, and Triiicoinalco, 
Gallo, for many yeain tlie port of call for iiiaib 
steamers, baa gradually been abandoned in favour 
of Colombo. The latter port lias a commodious 
harbour, already suftieiently advanced to afford 
well-slieltei’cd anchorage during the south-west 
jnonsoon. For local masons, no less than for im¬ 
perial considerations, tlio Boyal Commission held 
{t necessaiy that Colombo should be adequately 
piotected, both by floatuig defences and by batteries 
on shore. Trincomalee is the safest and most com- 
modioiw harbour in the Indian Ocean, and vety 
capable of dofeiicc. But ib is out of the coun5e of 
trade, and has no facilities for the repair of sliips j 
St) the Coiiiinis.‘!iionors did not lecoiniuentl a large 
expcuditiii'c on fortifications at Trincomalee. 

iilngapovc is the next important po?4lbioii in the 
possession of Great Britain. The animal value of 
the imports anti exjiorts exceeds £8,000,000. In 
1880 tlie quantity of coivl supplied to passing 
steamers had already reached a total of from 12,000 
to 15,000 tons a nioiith. Extensive wharves, three 
graving-docks, and all tho appliances for repairing 
ships, nave been provided by pri^'ata enterprifio. 
Tho colonial government have carried out an ex¬ 
tensive scliGiue of defence, planned by o(ficex‘3 of 
the Royal Engineem. The torpedo defences arc 
complete. 

Hong kong is tho cliief centre of British trade 
with Chinn, and the only depemlcijicy, from which 
tliat trade can be dofended. Tho enbites of ship¬ 
ping ill 1880 incliulcd 20,801- vessels, with an aggre¬ 
gate burden of 4,185,000 tons, and manned by 421,897 
hands. Graving-docks exist in tho_ hands of com- 
I Herein I companies, capable of receiving ironclads 
of tho largest class which will bo seen in tlie China 
Sea. Tlio dcfcnco of the harbour is now being 
made good at the cost of the local and imperial 
governments. A small ironclad is stationed at 
Hong-kong for the defence of tho harbour. , 

To the Cape of Good Hopo, tlie distance from 
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England is 0000 miles. The intermedintt cottl- 
in^' atJitions now nsert are Lisljon, Gil)mltarj 
Madeira, Sfc Vincent, anti Sierra Leone. Lisbon, 
Madeira, and St Vincent being in foreign teni- 
tOT 7 , Sierra Leone is the fiiBfr Britieh coaling 
station. The linrbour is capaciotts and seciii'e, ami 
the works for itJ5 defence are nearly completed. 
A-'^ceiiFiioii, distant from Sierra Leone 1000 milea, 
from St Helena 680 miles, and from the Cape of 
Good Hope 2380 miles, has a ronclsteod, or landing- 
place, on its west or leeward side; tliercj is no 
Imiboiir. Ascension has been used as a depOt for 
stores and tJie snpply of coals. By a wise decision 
of the Admiralty (1887) the stolen were to be 
removed from Ascension, which was lienceforyi to 
i>c used only as a aanatoiiiim for the benefit of 
ships whose crews have Kiihered from fever. 

St Helena, in the opinion of the Uoyal Com- 
niisMon, liaq ninny advantages over Ascension, It 
is larger, lias a cooler tejnperatiire, more ^mgeta* 
tion, and a better roadstcatl. Within a recent 
period £30,M)0 lias been ©.'(pended on fortifications; 
and it has been decided to fiirtlicr strengthen tlic 
ilefenccSi and to supply a modern annanient. 

The Royal Commission showed that tlio value 
of British trade either with the Cape of Good Hope, 
or passing ronnd it, amomited to £91,952,000 
annually, the whole, with the exception of about 
£4,000,000, being carried on directly with the 
United Kingdom. EnormouK, however, as is the 
value of tliis trade, it by no nieans represents that 
which, in the event oi war with one or more of the 
great naval powers, might pass round tlio Cape. 
The annual value of British trade with .India, 
Ceylon, China, and the East, conveyed through the 
Suez Canal, falls little short of the trade by the 
Capo route. If the long sea-reiite became alone 
available, tho annual value of the traffic by the 
Cape would amount to £150,000,000, excliisrivo of 
that of the .shipping employed. The Cape penin¬ 
sula, about 32 milcH in length, is a rugged mountain¬ 
ous district, connected with the continent by a 
low isthmus, 13 miles in length (see map of C-\l»E 
Colony ). Simon’s Bay aftbrtls a secure aiichorage, 
and naval establishments liave been formed on 
its shores. Tlie anchorage in Table Bay, tlie 
scene of many disastevd in fovinet days, has been 
rendered secure by a noble breakwater. Docks 
have been formed. The graving-dock is capable of 
receiving large ironclads. To make the Cape 
thoroughly secure, it is necessary to fortify botli 
Table Bay and Simon’s^ Bay. The defencoa at 
Simon’s Bay have been completed at tlie solo cost 
of the iniperinl goveniincnt. At Table Bay the 
works are being executed by the colony, while the 
arinanients are provided by the imperial govern¬ 
ment. 

Mauritius lies nearly midway between the Cape 
and India, 4440 uiile.s apart, The colony has a 
trade of the annual value of £6,000,000. Tort Louis 
is a safe and commodious harbour. The Royal 
Cominiqfliciti recommended additions to and 
proveinenfcs of existing defences, Moniboiia was 
made a naval coaliiig-Httation in 1890. 

Having dealt with Biitidi trade with the East, 
we turn to tlie U^est. The trade of the United 
Kingdom with the United States and Canada ex¬ 
ceeded, afc the date of the C€)lnnl^^sione^J’ report, 
£119,000,000 in anniKil value. The largest pro- 
noidion is^ food and raw material supplied to the 
United Kingdom. War with the United States 
cannot be contemplated by practical British poli¬ 
ticians. In tlio event of wav wdth any other power, 
nierchant‘ijteamen? rvonld leqiiire protection only 
neuT tVic coast at either end of their voyage, 
trusting to tlieir own speed for tlie intermediate 
portion. 

British trade with tJio West Indies niiioiints 


annually to £21,000,000. Tlie dofeiicc of tliia 
iiiiportaTit trade le.sta on Jamaica and St Lucia, 
The defences of Jamaica have been modernised 
and greatly improved in recent yeai-s, St Lucia 
has hcen selected by the Admiralty as a coaling 
station for the fleet in tlie Wind ward_ Islands. 

It is nob iiecc.ssary to refer in detail to the land 
defence.^ of the great ports of Austmlia. The 
combined expenditure oi the acveml governiiienta 
may literally be reckoned by millions. The man¬ 
ning of the works and the general defence of the 
colonics by land is guaranteed by an army of more 
than 30,000 volunteers, of flplendid physique, well 
equipped, and provided with a small stall of olfleera 
fium the iiuperinl .service. A considerable flotilla 
fer hai'boiiv defence has been created at Molbaurne, 
Adelaide has a poAveiful coast-defence vessel. 
Brisbane lias t^vo olIiciGiit gunboats. Naval bri¬ 
gades have been organised both in Tictoria and 
New’ South Wales. 

New Zealand is scciii'ecl by its geographical 
po.sition from an attack in force. The defence 
of a fe-Nv principal ports has been taken in hand, 
under the able advice of Sir William Jervois, A 
considerable body of volunteers, both for tlie sea 
and the land service, has been enrolled. 

By an niTangeinenb concluded by the administra¬ 
tion of Lord Salisbury, a joint ngreenient has been 
entered into, with the approval of the legialatures 
in tlie Australian and at home. Under its pro¬ 
visions, by a colonial contribution from tlie several 
governinentfi, a special squadron of highly efficient 
ci-uisers has been built for tlie defence of trade in 
Australian waters and on tJie coasts of New 
Zealand. 

Coalitlom in Politics, is applied to the union 
of two parties, or, as generally happens, portions of 
parties who agrea to sink their dilferencefl, and 
net in common. Pitt the elder, when ho took 
office in 1757, coalesced rvith the Wliig aristoci'acy 
represented by tlie Duke of Nervcastle, Tlih 
nuiiistry always spoken of, however, oa the Great 
Coalition w*as forme cl in 1782, when Fo.\, fcJie 
leader of the reformers, took office along w'itb 
Lord North, the leader of the 02 )posite party. 
When Lord Derby’s luiiiistry resigned in 185'3, 
there was a short coalition betu'een the AVliig 
party under Lord John Russell, and tlie more 
moderate of the Cousenativc party under Lord 
Aberdeen. The arrangement made between Con¬ 
servatives and Liberal Unionists in 188C can 
scarcely bo called a coalition, inasmuch os the main 
re.sponsibility of govenimont rests on the former, 
w'lnle the latter give them a general support. Tiio 
term is also used of alliances bet'ween separate 
states. 

Coal-tar, or Gas-tap, is a thick, bkek, opaque 
liquid, w’hieh comes over and condenses in the pipes 
wTicn coal or petroleum i« distilled. Now UBiially 
obtained in tlie manufacture of gas, tar was about 
1782 extvaeted fvoiu coal by the ninth EcvyI of Dun- 
donnld under a patent, expressly for the purpose of 
being used for protecting ships from rotting. Coal- 
tar iH sUgUlly heavier than water, and has a strong, 
disagiccable odour. The amount of tar so obtained 
of coumo vavieft with the nature of the coal em¬ 
ployed, but it is also dependent on tlie average 
tempera fiiire of distillation, With a Ioav tempera- 
tiire, a large quantity of tar is produced, along 'wifcli 
n small yield of a highly iliuminating gns. At first 
this ti\Y was regarded as a 'waste product, or, at 
most, as a Ronrcc of pitch; but it soon became 
apparent that as a source of Benzene (q.v,), and 
through it of the Aniline Dyes (q.v.), it 'was a 
commodity of great commercial value. 

When coal-tar is distilled, a Uvrge number of 
volatile substances pass over as tlie teinpemturo 
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rises higher and At first various gaseSf 

ammonia and iiaphriia, are obtained to tlie extent 
of about ^ut\\ part of the original tar, and tlicn dia- 
tillation ceases, althougli the tempemtiiro gradu¬ 
ally rises. After a period of about an hour, more 
oilsj like tbe former, lighter than water, .ye 
obtained, and so on tlio diritillation proceede, ^vitli 
successive intervals, Yielding what are known as 
Creosote oils, and Imally Anthracene oils, the 
residue in the still being ijitch. 

At (ii'st, w’jien anthracene was of little import¬ 
ance, distil Intiou was nob pushed so far, and the 
anbhracene oils were allowed to remain 5n the 
pitch j but since tlie discovery of the process for 
making artificial Alizarin (fj.v.), the heat is pushed 
as far as possible consistent W'itli the production of 
ft pitch that will sell. The fir.st light oils yield 
chiefly benzol, carbolic acid, and iiaphtba. The 
creosote oils yield creosote and naplitlialiiie, wliilc 
tlie anthracene oils produce anthracene and lubri¬ 
cating oils. 

After this enumeration of the chief coal-tar pro¬ 
ducts, it will bo possible to realise tlie great iin- 

oi’tance of this substance. The naphtha*, besides 

eiiif' used (ui a solvent for india-nibtier and gutta- 
poTcna, ia burned toprodnee a line variety of carbon 
tor printing-ink. Tlie benzol, indiiding in this 
term manv nearly allieil substances, not only yields 
many brilliant dyes, but is used for cleaning gloves, 
silks, &c,, anil other articles wdiic1 1 would be injured 
by wooshing. The creosote in its crude form is 
largely used for preserving wmod, enabling it to be 
exposed in damp situations without rottings while, 
when burned, its .smoke yields lampblaCK. The 
naplitlialine, besides being a source of many dyes, 
Is employed in the Albo-carLon light to give to 
ordinary coal-gas very high illmmimting power. 
Finally, the residual pitch is in constantrcriiit3ition 
for making roofing felt and asphalt pavement. 
Ilesides thc.se primaiy products of coal-tar, there 
arc of coin'se numerous compounds derived more or 
less romotoly from it Such are the aniline dyes, the 
niiinino Substitutes, autipyrin, autifebrin, iVc-, and 
tlie swee toning substauce. Saccharine (q.v.), which 
may be used to replace sugar in many cases. For 
further references, see Anilixe, Alizarin, Ben¬ 
zene, CnEOSOTE, nnd N^aphthaline ; also Liiugefl 
Coal-larand Ammonia (IB87). 

Ooulvillc, a village of LeiccHtevsliire, 16 milea 
NW. of Leicester hy rail. Pop, 1001, 

Oofiliza> a river of West Africa, rising in the 
east of Bengucla, and after a generally XW. coni’se, 
entering the Atlantic about 30 niilcH S. of St Paul 
de Loaiiilo, by a moutli over a mile broad. It in 
navigable for light vessels as far as the Cambftinbe 
cataracts, over 1’20 miles, ami is legularly traversed 
fts far ft8 Dhulo, a few miles below', by the trading 
vcfisels of a stcainsliip company established by the 
Portuguese, who have many settleiiicnta on the 
banks, 

Co ast B efciice* The cUavneter of the defence 
provided for the coasts of a state nmst depend on 
tliG nature of the coast and of the attack to oe anti¬ 
cipated, In Germany a solution of the problein has 
been soug^lit mainly by means of aubmavine mines, 
associated with a strong llotilla of torpedo-boats, 
and, in certain spots, wdth pow'crful batteries. 
Italy intrusts the defence of her coasts cliielly to 
her very pow'crful lleet of ironclads, which can move 
from place to place as reipiired. In Fi’ance and Eng¬ 
land all these uietliods are employed: inine-fiolds, 
which to bo ellcctive iiiusb be protected by artillery; 
torpedo-boat ilotillosj batteries; and ft strong 
lleet of heavy ships, some of which have been 
specially designed for this purpose, fcliongli their 
usefulness has been much questioned. In Italy 
the unusual feature of 120-ton guns mounted in 


gun-bniges, to take part in the defence of certain 
important harbours, is also to be noticed. As a 
general defence against an attack in force, strong 
batteries in connection W’ith mine-fields oiler, per¬ 
haps, the heat security. Against d epreilations by 
isolated ships or cruiser.'^, well-placed guns on 
the disappearing system, with some fast torpedo- 
boats, w'ouhl probably be most eJficacions. The 
question of the best system of defence, under tho 
great changes which 1iavc taken place in the 
inaterial of warfare, must probably remain unde¬ 
cided until nioro experience has been gained. 

Coastguard) an organisation forineily in¬ 
tended to prevent sniiiggling merely, but now con¬ 
stituted so as to serve as a defen/>ive force also. 
The old coastguardsmen were in the employment 
of the Customs department; tliey were posted along 
the sliore at spots commanding extensive views of 
the beach, and were ex^icctcd to he always on the 
lookout for smiigglei's. In 1850 the coastguard 
was transferred to the Admiralty, anil under this 
arrangement the Admiralty may, froni ibne to 
time, issue ordor.s for tlie augnientation of the 
coastguard, not to exceed 10,000 men in all 
Lauds not exceeding three acres each may be 
bought by the Admimlty for coastguard stations. 
The coasts of the United Eiiigdom Iiave been 
divided into eleven districts. Each district ia under 
a navy captain, who has an ironclad gimidsLip at 
some port in the district. All the revenue cruibci's 
and (lefencc-gunboats are attached as tenders to 
the ships, and are manned therefrom. Tlie able 
seamen, borne on the ships’ books, and employed 
on shove in coastguard service, are in three classes 
—chief boatmen, com missioned boatmen, and boat¬ 
men. They receive liigh-.sea pay, besides Is. 4d. 
per day iiriicu of provisions, and hoiiso-rent and 
medical attendance Tree, In war-time, all of these 
men may be called upon to serve as regular sailore 
on board ship; but their families nre allowed to 
live rent-free during this time. The coastguard are 
taiiffht naval giiiiiiery, gunboat exorcise, and the 
serving of laml-ljatteries, The guardships are also 
employed os training ships for the nftv>^ The 
wliole of the coastguard conipriscd, in 1888, 4000 
men; and the charge for tliejr iimiutenance and 
that of their ships is about £4(50,000. 

Coast a range of mountains nearly 

parallel to the Tacific Coast in California (q.v.). 

Coast Survey of United .States. See Chart. 

Coatbridge, a thriving manufactuiing to^yll 
in Lanarkshire, 9 miles E. of Glasgo^v by rail, 
and 32 IVl by S. of Edinlmvgh, The centre of ft 
gieat mineral district, it is surrounded by numei- 
oiis blafit-fuvnaces, and inoduccs malleable iron, 
boilers, tubes, tin-plate, firebricks and tiles, ami 
ralhvay wagons. Coatbridge has grown v^ry 
rapidly in size aud prosperity—a growth largely 
due to the development of tno GaitalieiTic Iron¬ 
works of Mcssis Baird (q-v,), first put in blast, dtli 
iMay 1830. Pop. (1831) 741 j (1851) 3604; (1871) 
16,802; (1861) IS,426, In 1886 Coatbridge was 
made a nuuiicipal burgh. See A. Miller’s Jiisc and 
Progress of Coatbridge (Gifts. 1864). 

Co'ati) or Coati-Munei (iYffsna), a genua of 
the raccoon family {Proeyomdaj), in the bear-like 
section of Carnivora, Thera are two speciea fonnd 
in Mexico, Central America, and Soutli America, 
They live on trees, feeding BoincwJiatomnivoroualy, 
and grubbing with an upturned flexible snout. 
They are social in their habits, and readily adapt 
themselves to domestication. See ITaccoon. 

Coat of Arinsi Sen HETiALony, 

CoatzacoalCO) a river of tlie isthmus of 
Tolumntepec in Mexico, rises in the Sierra Madre, 
and foils auto the Gulf of Mexico, 130 miles S.E. of 
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Vera Omz, It is navigable for large veftsels for 30 
miles, anil is inteiu'skuig as part of a route wliieli 
lias lieea aviwcyed fov an intei oceanic canal. 

Coll. See Huusii. 

Colltilt (sym. Co, cq. 59. from Co6n^nS| ‘a 
innliciou-s sprite’ or ‘gnome') is a metal the ores 
of wbick ave spiuiugly distvibuted. In the luetallic 
state it Ls found in iiietcorio stojies or aeiolites to 
tlie extent of ojio per cent., hut it generally oceiira 
coinhined with arsenic as 4S)J^^‘M•cobalt, CoAs,, or 
ari cobalfc-glanco, tlio araeiiido and Hiilpliicle of the 
metal, CoS As. To obtain the mebol itself from its 
ores is a mabter of some dilliciiiby, and althoimh it 
is more teiiacious than iron, yet it has 3iob been 
nprdied to any practical use. It is of a gray 
colour ^yith av'eddish tinge, hvUtle, hard, and very 
magnetic. ^lany of its coinnouiids arc valued on 
account of the hrillinuce aud pemiancnce of their 
colours. The Piotoxide of Cobalt, C'oO, is employed 
na a blue pigment in porcelain-painfcin^. Zaffre is 
tlie impure oxide obtained by particuly roasting 
cobalt ove j^ireviously mixed with two nr tlu-ee 
times its weight of line sand, {:inutU is the term 
applied to a cleep-ldue glass, which owes its colour 
to the presence id oxide of cobalt, ami which, when 
reduced to very iine powder, is employed occa« 
tvioiially by Iftvuulvesscs to covvect theyeUbw colour 
of newly-washeil linen, and hy paperouakers as a 
blue pigment for staining ^mtiim-paper, i^umlb is 
also used in the production of the Iniic colours in 
porcelain, pottery gloss, encaustic tiles, fresco- 
piujiting, &c., ami foniis the jnincijial ingredient in 
Old iS'cwe^ Thmimla BUtc^ Turqiiom BhtCy 

&c. (see UbUK). A coinputind containing tiie 
oxides of cobalt and zinc is of a heantifiil green 
Colour, and Ls known as Jibimnn’s Gnm. The 
cliloj'ide of cuhnlt dissulved in much w’fitGr, may 
be employed as a sympathetic ink. In dilute sohi- 
tioiiH, it is of ft mint pink colour, which is not 
observable wdien it is iisicd for writing upon paper ; 
but W’heii heated before the lire, it loses winter, 
and becomes blue, aud the writing is then capable 
of being read. On allowing tlic j)ftper there¬ 
after to lie in a ilainp place, or exposing it to 
tlie vapour of steam from a kettle, water is again 
absorbed, and the ^vntin^ returns t() its invisiblo 
biatc, The addition of a little pcrchlovidc of iron 
to the ink makes tlie writing appear green; a sulii- 
tioii of zinc imparts a led tint j and ft Halt of copper, 
a yellow shade, 

CoblilU capital of the deiiartmenb of Vera I’a'/> 
in (iuateuiftla, on the fertile Tien'a Teinplmhi 
plateau, about So mile.s N. of the town of Guate- 
iiiala. Pop. (ISsO) 18,076. 

Cobbe^ FK.tNCKS Po>Yi':u, author, born near 
Dublin, 4tU December 1822, was educated at 
Brighton, ami early had her interest aroused in 
theological quesbmng. Her mother’s death drove 
lier for spiiitual help to Theodore Parker, w'lioso 
counsels are coutained in his fauious Sttmoii of 
th& Immoftal Lifi, She travelled in Italy and 
the Eiust, aud publi^Ued her observatioun in TU 
Cities of the (1861), and lUdk^ (lS6i). She 
is a strong Theisfc, u supporter nf w'oiiien’s rights, 
and lias taken a prominent part in the ftnti-\’ivi' 
section crn^aile. Among her ivorks arc Fvkndlm 
Uu'Xs^ m\d }Iqw to help Tha^i (1861); Broken 
Lights: an Inquiry into the Present Condition ami 
Fnlim Prospects oj lUAUjions Faith (1864); fiiuilm 
Km and Old (1805); Crunituds, IdioiSt Women, 
and minors: is the Clas'ixficalioii Sound? (lStt9); 
Jkinvinkiti in Moixds (18*72:); The Hopes of the 
Jlmmn Jktee Hereafter and Here (1874); A*c.<!cAoes 
(187G); The Peak in Darien (1882)* and The 
Seieutijic Spirit of the Age (1888). 

Cobbett, IVILLIAM, born at I'^amham, Surrey, 
on 9tli March 1762, was the son of a small farnieri 
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aud gvaudfsou of aday-labourer. Froui acariu" crows 
tho hoy rose to ba ploughman; hut a visit to 
Portsmouth and a sight of the ilcefc had spoiled him 
for fftriiiing, wlieit, m May 1783, a smldon freak 
took liiiii to London, Ho rcacliGd it vdth pisb 
half-ft-crown, and for nine inoiith.s ^va.s quill-driver 
to ft Gray s Inn attorney. Biilisbing then in the 
54t1i Foot, he hrsb spent a year at Cliatliam, wlicro 
lie mastered LowdlAs Hnqlish Grammar, and read 
through a whole lending iibmry—Swift's Tale of a 
Tub had been lim boyhood’s deliglifc. _ Next he 
served as sergGaut-iuajor in New Brunswick (1785- 
91), iiieanwliilc saving 150 guineas, and studying 
rlietoiic, gcomotvy, logic, French, and fortification. 
On Jiis return he obtained a most fiatieriiig dis¬ 
charge 1 iu February 1792 married; but in Maicli 
went to France to get out of a court-uiartial on thioe 
of hid late odicers, u'Jioin be Jiad taxed with peciiift- 
tion. Six monblis later he sailed for America. At 
lliilatlelphia lie taught English to French refugees 
Tallevraiul wanted to be one of Ms pupils); traus- 
atod /roiii the F’rcnch; aiul, a« ‘I’eter Porcupine,’ 
wrote fierce ouftlaughla on Dr Priestley, Toiu Paine, 
and the native Democrats. Twice lie was pro¬ 
secuted for Uhcl, aiul AnicvLca gob too hot for him, 
HO ill June 1800 lie relumed to England. The 
Tories welcomed liitn with open ariiis; and in 1802 
lie t>tinted his famous Wce/dn Political Register, 
Avhicli, with one thrco-iuoutlis* break in 1317, con¬ 
tinued till bis death. Bub, Tory first, it altered its 
]>olibics iu 1804, till at last it ‘became the most 
fierce and determined opponent of tho gOYornmenb, 
aiul the moat uncoinpvomising champion of Baclieal- 
iam.’ A great lover of the cowutvy, Cobbett 
sebbled at Botley in Haiiipsbire, where he planted, 
fftrineik and went iu for manly sports; a tme 
soldiers^ Mend, lie gob two yearn iu Newgate 
(1810-12), W'itli ft fine of £1000, for his sfciictures 
oil the iloggiug of jiiilitiainen hy German mercen¬ 
aries. Ill 1817 money iimchiles and dread of a 
.second imprisonment drove him once moi’C across 
the Atlantic. He funned in Long Island, wriling 
ftU the ^Yhile for the llcgkUr, till in 1819 ho 
^’entured back again, aud eftine bringing To in 
Paiiie^a hones—the one reidly stilly action of l\is 
life. Botley had to be ftoltl, but lie started a 
seed-farm at Kensington; and bent now on enter¬ 
ing parliament, .stood for Coventry (1821) and 
Prchtoii (1820). Both times he failed; but his 
ill-adviyod trial for sedition (1831) was followed 
next year by his return for Oldham to tlie Ill'st 
lief or Hied parliauient,^ His career tiiere, if not 
quite II failure, was signalised chieiiy hy a crack- 
hvaiued attack on Peel; anyhow, tho late hours 
were too much for him, and on liStli June 1835 he 
died at Nonuaiiby fttvui, near GuiUlEord. He was 
buried at Farnhain, 

Coarse, virulent, braggadocio, inconsistent— 
Colditibb rvaftall this. He was often riglit, hut he 
imisti liave been oftencM* wrong, for offcener he came 
tfi abuse wlmt once lie bad eulogised than viceversit. 
He Yvas a very Islimael of jjolifcics; Lord Dalling 
dnh?i him ‘the cmitcntious nina.' {Still, a man I 10 
was, n. genuine John Bull; and if he wrote nonseijse 
ftluHife IVaterloo and tiio luitiuual debt, and move 
non.seiise limn sense about the lleforinabion, he 
wrote it in lino fifcrmig English. He loathed Whigs 
and ‘mock gentlefolks,’but he honestly loved tlie 

E ior—loved Nature, too, and could paint her dear 
nglish scenei'V with a fi'csJiness and insight 
wlndly and .solely lii.s own. The Rural Rides (new 
edition, with note.'? hy Pitt Cobbett, 1885) arc iiii- 
sLirpns.sable. They Yverc a reprint (1830) from tlie 
Jfcjr;is<cr,^and followed or were followed by Poron- 
phic's [ForA's (12 voLs. 1801), tlic excellent and 
Qufcertaiuing EnqU^h 6'r«jiwnar (1818), the savage 
Historg of the Itcforniation (1824-27), tho Wood- 
kinds (1825), the shrewd, homely Aclvlco to Young 
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Men (1830), and forfc^^or fifty mom ^vorks. Col)betb 
was further tlie ori^jiiiator of Uansaitl’s Debates 
(1806), aiul of Ilowolrs State Trials (1800). See 
Lord Dalling’s Historical Characters (6th ed. 1870], 
and Edward Sniifch’s Life of Cohheit (2 voU, 1878). 

€obbold* THOH.vsSrpixcER, wi'itei'on pariisitic 
was noiii at I[«wbli in 1S2S, studied inedi- 
citm fit Edinljtirgh, lectured in London on hotany, 
zoology, comparative anatomy, geology, and lielmiii- 
tliology, In connection with varLouf) hospitals and 
colleges, and died 20bh March 1883, He wnjte Enio^ 
zoa (1864), Parasites (1870), Tapewonns (1800), and 
niiineroiia other works on kindred subjects. 

Cobclciij liicjiAiiD, a great English polL 
tieiau, *tlie Apostle of Ereo Trade/ was horn at 
HeysUott, hear Alidluirst, Sussex, 3d Juno 1804, 
Ilis fatliGi', a thriftless yeoman, hod to .sell Ills 
/(Hill in 1S14, and relations charged them selves 
'with the maintenance of the eleven children; 
llicliavd, tliG fmirtli, being -sent to a ‘Lotlieloys’ 
Bchoul in Yorkshire. After live 'wretched years 
there, in 1819 he was received^ into a ^yllo^c3ale 
warehouse in London, belonging to his uncle, 
wdiove he soon show'ed great aptitude for business, 
and as a commercial traveller lie visitcil Wcotland 
and Ireland. In 1S2S Cobden and Wo of his 
friends entered into a partnership for soiling cali¬ 
coes by cominbsioa iu London. Tliey set u]) an 
efttahlisluTieut for calico-printing in Lancnsliivo in 
1S31, and iii 1832 Cobdeii settled in Manchester, 
the tow'ji >vibli w'hich his name is fto closely asso- 
ciatod. He Avrote a comedy w’hich was rejected 
Ly tliti manager of Covenb Barden Theatre, lii 
183c5 he visited tlio Hiiibcd States, and in 1836- 
37 travelled in Tiirkej", Greece, ami Egypt, The 
result of Ilia tiavcla appeared in t>vo 2)aiii|diletB, 
E)i(ikind, Ireland^ and America (1835), and Tiussia 
(1836) j the latter intended os an antidote against 
the * Bussophobia ’ then prevalent, In these paui- 
iddets \\Q also ridiculed the Avorkin^s of diplomacy, 
and jissoi'ted England’s mission bo he the avoidance 
of war and the extension of commerce. He con* 
tested tli0 horoiigli of >Stoclq)ort unsuccessfully on 
fice-trade principles in 183/. In 1838 he carried 
in the Manchester Chamber of Coiiiinorce a motion 
to petition parliament for the repeal of all duties 
on corn. Ln tlie same year seven merchants of 
Manchester formed tho association Avbich soon grew 
into tlie AiitbUonidaw League. Of this League 
(IJobden was the most enevgetw and pioiuiuent' 
me tuber, His lec Lures all over the cmiiitiy, and 
Ills specche.s in parliament (to wdiicb he avcs 
returned in l^dl l)y the constituency which had 
rejected him in 1837 K w'ere eharncterised by clear, 
tiuieb pta’suasiveness; and to them was in great part 
duo, £in Sir Kobeib Peel acknowledged, tho aboli¬ 
tion of the coviL laws at so early a period 1S46. 

(jobdon'a zeal for free trade in corn had, liowover, 
to .such a degree Avitlidvawii his attention from pri¬ 
vate business, that lie was noAv a ruined nmn,^ and 
£1 subscription of £80,000 Avaa raised in recognition 
of Ins great services; and Avith this in 1847 he 
re-piu'cliased Eunford, the fannliowse iu Avhioh lie 
Avas horn. As his health, too, bad suiVered, he 
re-A^isibeil the Continent, and during his absence 
was elected both for Stockport and the AVe.sb 
Iliiliug of Yorkshire. Ho chose the latter eon- 
Hbitneiicy, Avhich he coiifcimied to represent till 
1857. He shared Mr Ilrit'Ut’fi uiipopiilariby for 
oppering the policy that led to tho Ciimean war; 
and on an appeal to the countiy by Lord 
Paliiier.sfcon to supiiort lain iu his Chinese policy, 
of Avlilch Cohden Avas a skoiuioiis opponent, he 
rotiied from the West Biding and contested Hud- 
dorsfieUl, Avhero, liOAvever, he way defeated. Cob- 
den silent his leisure in a second American tour. 
During hvi absence ho was elected for lioclulale. 


Lord t*nlmei’8toii, Avho Ava.s at this time forming jus 
ininiatry of 1859-63, with n just appreciation of 
Cohdeii^ great services, ofTcred him a Beat in the 
cahinct as President of the Board of Ti/wlo; Init 
Cohden, as the uncompronilsiiig opponent of Palm- 
ei'ston'y policy, felt bound to decline the honour. 
After his election for Eoclidale, the state of liis 
health did nob permit him to take any part in par¬ 
liamentary iiToccediiigs, hut as Her Majesty's ideni- 
potentiary, he (1859-60) arranged and concluded 
the treaty of coinnicrco Avith Eranco. Cohden 
.spoke out stroiif'ly in favour of the North during 
tlio American civil war, and iu 1864 ntreiiuously 
nnpoacd intervention in favour of Denmark. He 
died in Loiulon, April 2, 1805, and avos buried at 
Laviiigton, Sussex. Few polUicinus liciA'e had such 
nn lionourablo record as Cohden. In all the rela¬ 
tions of life ho was amiable, sindo-iiiinded, and 
earnests In parliament and on the platfoiiii fio 
\va.s a master in the art af clear, persuasive, and 
comiiicing speech. He mav be regarcled o/s the 
icpiescntative man or tlie Blanches ter school, aud 
therefore as the most i)i'oiiiineat cliampioti of free 
trade, peace, non-intervention, and economy. Itis 
Speeches on Qncstians of Public Poliei/ Avevc edited 
by John Briglit and Tliorold Itogera (1870), jrfee 
the arbiclas Coitx Laavs and Fjmce Trade; and 
ids Life by John Moriey (2 voh. 1881). 

Collet, Caiiel GaurieIi, a learned Dutch 
Hcllcniat, born at Bails in 1813, studied ab Leyden, 
next made a long iirchicological journey at goA^eni- 
niciit coat, and settled in 1847 to a chair at Leyden. 
One of the most sagacious and acute of modern 
critic.^ iu the dcpnitiiient of Greek sciiolarship, 
Oobet has publwlicd many h{)oks and papei-s of the 
liighest value. Thoso in elude Oratio de Arte 
liUerpreiandi(ISil)] collccLious of VaHceLeetiones 
and Jfjiscellanca ; AVorks on the comic poet Plato, 
Dionj’riiift of HiilicamasHiusi, and Xenophon; mjd 
editions of Diogenes Laoiriiifi, Xenoplioira Anft&r/ws 
and Jiellenica, Lysias, and Cornelius Nepos (1881), 
OoHEiam, Lord. See Oldcaktlk, 

CoWjiij ^ seaport of the CliUiaii province of 
Antofagasta on a shnlloAV, open hay. See 

Atacama, 


Coble, See Boat. 

CollLcilZ, or Kodlenz, a citj' of Blienisli 
Prwrisift^ 5G miles S^E, of Cologne by rail, is beau¬ 
tifully i^Unated at the jimctioii of the Blilne and 
the Slaselle, the foruiev of which is hero crossed 
by a hridgo of hoate, and the latter by a fine 
.stone hridge, huill/ originally iu 1344. Both rival's 
nro alHO si>aniicd by railway bridge.^. Coblenz is 
A^ery strongly foitiiicd Avibii a Avail and a eorics of 
detached Emts, including the almost inunegnahle 
castle of Ehroiihreitstcin (q.A%), on the opposite 
/side of the Bhiue. In the old tOAvn, immy of the 
streets ai'Q irregular, navrow, and dirty; bub tlie 
new town, AA'hidi is situated nearer the Bhino, is 
linndsomely built, spacious, and clean. Among tho 
nrincipnl buildiugs are tho church of St Castor, 
the oldest Christian church in the llhinB disbriefci 
founded in 836, though dating in its present fonn 
from the 12tli centiiiy; the KauflimiB (1470); the 
Brobestant; Fiorina Kii-clie (12tli century); the 
duirch of Our Lady (1266-1431); and the old Jesuit 
(Jollego, noAv a gjunnaBhmi. The oxtBn.sh'o pniace 
was built in 1778-86 by the last Elector of Trhvcs, 
and re.4oi'ed in 1845. The old archieniscopal palace 
is iioAV a factory. Tho favourable position of 
the place seen res it an active commerce in Avitie, 
com, mineral Avatei^, &c. II uianufactmes cham- 
]}a^m (about 1,000.000 bottles anniuilly, exported 
clnellY to England), cigam* japanned goods, and 
fuiniture. Pop. (1876) 29,290; (1885) 3L06«. 
Cobleiix (Fr, Coblenee ) avus known to the Homans 
as Coi{fliml0s, From 1018 till 1796 it belonged to 
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Trbvcs. In 1798 it was inatie the capital of llic 
new French department, Eliine and Moselle, and 
by the treaty or 1815 was "iveii to Prussia. 

Cob-llllf, a name given to some of the largest 
and finest cultivated varieties of the Hazebnut 
(q.v.h—In the AYest Indies the name cob-nut is 
given to the fruit of Omphuha tricoidya^ a tree of 
the natural order Eiipliorhiacefe. It is also called 
Ilog-iuit. Tke tree lias a white ;Juice, which turns 
black in drying, and in Guiana la used instead of 
ink. The nlbumcn of the seed is eaten^ after the 
embryo, ^vllich coutauia a cathartic pvinciple» ia 
removed. 

CoboiiVg'j a port of entry and capital of North' 
uniberland county, Ontano, on Lake Ontario, 69 
miles NE. of Toronto. It is a railway junction, and 
contains a Wesleyan iiinversity, and several woollen^ 
mills, foundries, and biwerie??. Pop. 4442. 

Cobra da Caiiello hooded snake’), the 
Poituguese name for one of the iiioHt deadly of tlie 
poisonous Indian snakea, tecluiically known as Naja 
irimidinm. It belongs to the sub-order of vcnoiiioiia 
Colubrine snakes (Proteroglyphia), in wliich the 
fangs home on the upper jaw "arc not perforated hy 
a complete canal, but possess simply an anterior 
g|•oo^'c down whielr tlie poison trickles. Tlie cobra 
IS a large snake, 6 feet or more in length; the 
colour varies considerably 
from pale yellow to dark 
olive; one variety has spec¬ 
tacle-like black markings 
on its neck. By the dila- | 
tation of tlie anterior ribs 
during excitement the neck 
cau be distended so os to | 
piOLlnce a hood-like appear¬ 
ance. It is by prefcrciico 
nocturnal, and feeds on j 
amphibians, loptiles, birds, 
eggs, small in animals, &e. 
It does not iippenr to be 
naturally aggressive, but 
instinctively assumes a 
tlireatening attitude when 
disturbed. It tlien fli]ate.s 
its neck, Jiisses loudlj", and 
prepares to strike by rais¬ 
ing its fangs in the u.sual 
Head of Cobra. snake fashion. Tlio liabits 
vary gi'eatly in dilFerent 
situations. It may haunt hiiuiau dwellings for fclie 
sake f)f poultry and otlier food, and is snid to occin* 
8000 feet up the Himalayas. Tliougli csj^entially 
land animals and fond of concealing theiinsclves 
among old masonry, stone heaps and the like, the 
cobiRS can swim and climb witli ease. In graceful¬ 
ness of movenicnt they excel. The beail and neck 
are often raise<l above the level of the rest of 
the body, which remains horizontal. In spite of 
pictures to the contrary, they can only lULse the 
front part of the body to a very limited extent. 

The bite of the colira is as usual accompanied by 
the coniprossioji of one of the .‘‘alivavy glands inodi- 
liGil iis a poison hag. The ^ecretion" trickles down 
tlie grooves of the fangs, mid entering the wound 
produces vapid nervous paralysis, from which re¬ 
covery is, to say the least, ex'tremely rare. Great 
niiiriljers of deaths occur annually in India from 
cobra bites, but as the assailant often escape.«, 
identification is frequently a matter of conjecture. 
No certain remedy is known, hut excision, cauteris- | 
hig-, ligaturing, doses of ammoiiia, drugging with 
rum, ^c. are often refjorted to. The victims are , 
usually natives, wJio, going about after dark, nob | 
unfvcquently trample upon the cobia and other j 
snakes, Tlie rattles which they use to warn oil tlie 
reptiles do not appear to have iimcli more effect I 



than the spells to which they trust. The cobra has 
become the centre of numerous native superstitions, 
the object of animal-worship, and a favourite sub¬ 
ject .with the adroit snake-cnaiiiiers, 

iYwrt iripudians is found in India, Java, and 
South China; hajCy an allied species, is common 
in Egypt and parts of Africa, The coral snake 
(Elftps), the rock-sjiake (Bungarus), the venomous 
Wftter-snako (Hyclrophis), are genera within the 
same sub-order. See Serpent ; also Prafessor G. 
Giiiither’s llcptilcs of Bvitish India (Kay Society, 
1861), and Sir Joseph Fayrer’s Thanatophidm of 
India (1874). 

€obur ^9 the capital of the duchy of Cubur^, 
in the umted duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is 
picturesquely situated on tlie left bank of the 
Itz, 81 miles SSE. of Eisenach by rail. The older 
part of the town, wliicli ia fairly well builfc, is 
smTonnded by attractive modem suburbs. Coburg 
is, alternately with Gotlia, tlie ducal residence, 
and the palace, erected in 1549, is one of the prin¬ 
cipal buildinga in the town. Among the others 
arc the government buildings, the arsenal, eontniii- 
ing a public library, the towu-liouae, and tlie palace 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, The old castle of 
Cobui’g, mentioned in 1057, heside which Co)nii‘g 
originally grew up, ia situated on an eiuineiicQ 
630 feet above the town. It afforded Luther a 
Kholter during the Diet of Augsburg in 1630, and 
in 163’2 successfully I'caiated a siege hy Walleusteui. 
In 1782 it waa converted into a prison, but in 1838 
it was fcliorouglily rc-stored, and now contains 
valuable collections of eugraviugs, zoology, &c. 
Luther’s apartments are preservetl as lie used 
them. Coburg lias niaunfactores of woollen, 
cotton, marquctiy, baskets, porcelain, fuvmtiiro, 
and carriages, and exports beer. Pop. (1875) 
14,567 J (1885) 10,210. Prince Albert, to whom a 
was erected ia tlua market-plcuca of Coburg 
by Queen Victoria in 1865, was Lorn at Koscuau, a 
ducal seat 4 miles to the nortli. 

iloburg PcililtSUla, the moat northerly part 
of Australia to tlio west of tJie Gulf of Carpentaria, 
runs out in a north-west direction towards Melville 
Island, from -wliich it is divided by Dundas Strait, 
On its norbli side is the bay known an Port Essing- 
ton, at the head of which w'os establislied, in 1831, 
the .settlomeut of i^ort Victorin-^abaudoned, on 
account of its insalubrity, in 1850. Swamp Inilia- 
loes, originally brought from Java, have increased 
here enormmiisly, 

Cobivcb. See Spider. 

Co'ca {Ei'i/throTyloii Cbm—which has of cour.so 
no connection with Cocoa or with Cocoa-nuts), a 
aJirub of tlie order Er^Throxylacea^, of wliich tho 
leaves funu'sli an important narcotic and sfcimiilant. 
The sliriib is 6 or 8 feet high, and somewhat re¬ 
sembles a blackthorn bnsli; the leaves are ovate- 
lanceolate, simple, and with entire and slightly 
waved margiiifi, and strongly marked veins, of 
which two on each side of tlie midrib run 2 iaiallel 
to tlie luargin, Ifc has been in use from a very 
remote period aniongtlie Indians of South America, 
and WHS extensively cultivated before tlio Spanish 
conquest. Many of the Indians of the Peniviau 
Andes are to ttlis day exce.ysively addicted to it, 
and its USB is quite general among tlicin, besides 
extending to men of European race. Tho dried 
leaves are chowed Avith a little finely powdered 
imslaked lime, or Avitli the alkaline ashes of 
the yiiinoa (q.A\), or certain other plants. An 
infusion is also occasionally used. An habitual 
coca-cliewer takes a dose about four times daily. 
In sootiling olfcct ifc recalls tobacco, but its inlUi- 
ence iw a much moro remarkable one. It greatly 
lessens the dc.'^irG for ordinary food, and at tlm 
same time permits of niucii more Bustained exer- 
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tion, even without sleep; ib afiects the nervous 
ineclianisin of vespiiatLorij so that the dilliculty of 
Lveathing, so common in tlie ascent of long anti 
steep slopes at lii^h elevations, is little felt* These 
properties readily explain its high esteem among 



Coca {Er\jlhY\mjhn Coca): 
n* a flawer; b, fruit. 


the Indians, to whom long and tlifliculb journeys, 
heavy hiivdens, and constant privation have always 
heenfamiliar. 

CocAiXE.—In Europe, little iinportaiiee was 
attached to coca until the veteran pharmacologist 
Chris tison awahoned intcroat hy personally von ly¬ 
ing in old age ite snstaining poweiv. Investiga¬ 
tions followed, and the alKaloid cocaine^ upon 
which the active pvoporties mainly depend, lias 
no^v come into vegnJfir use as a local aniuathetlc, 
hy Jielp of which not merely some of the operations 
of dentistry, hut much more serious surgical opera¬ 
tions, can ue performed without cUloroforin. To 
ocLLilats it is of Rpneial vahio, at once dilating the 
pupil and removing allsensihility. Cases of intoxi¬ 
cation and abuse are not iiifrcrnient with the leaves, 
and liave been already recorded in connection with 
the more powerful extract. 

<'ocaiia/c1a, a seaport aiul^ headquartei^i of 
Godavari district, Madras, 315 miles N, of Madras, 
Its roadstead is comparatively safe, and ib exports 
cotton, oil-seeds, sugar, rice, and cigai's. Top. 
(1881) 28,850. 

€occcills» or Kocii, Joiunnes, a distinguLshed 
,theologian, was Lorn ab Bremen in 1003, and 
studied at Hainhiirg and Eraiieker, In 1036 he 
hecame professor of Hebrew tlicie, and in 1650 of 
Theology at Leyden, where he died in 1669. His 
chief work is the Zeavco/i ct Commentarins Samioim 
Hehraici cl Ckaldctici Vcieris Te&tamcnti (Leyden, 
1069), the fimb tolerably eoinnlete dictionary of the 
Hebrew language, Oocceius held very peculiar hor- 
nTeneuticfll pi in^des, Avhicli enabled liini to clKCover 
the whole Ixew Testament in the Old. TJie rejn’C- 
Bontation abundantly employed in the former of a 
covenant between God and man, usurped tlie place 
of the New Testament doctrine of the Fatlierliood 
and iSoiisIilx)and Cocceins carried tlie 'covenant 
theology,’ as it is called, to an absurd extreme (see 
Covi:nant).^ The most complete exposition of his 
views is in Ins Emnma Docinmc dcVccdcvc ct Testa- 
vicnto Dei (16-18). 

Cocccjl, Hrinrich Freiiieiiu vox, born nt 
Brenioii, March 25, 1644, studied jurisprudence 
and philosopliy in Leyden from 1607 to 1670, and 


went from thence to Eiiglninl. In 1072 lie was 
made professor of Law at Heidelberg; in 1089, at 
Uti'ccht; and in 1090, at Frankfort-ondhe-Oden 
In 1713 the emperor named him a baron of the 
realm. Cocceji died in 1719. His work on civil 
law [Jm'is Piiblici Pntdeniiiu 1695) was long used 
as a text-book.—His^youngest son, Samuel, horn 
at Heidelberg in 1679, acquired no loss renown. 
He boo, in 1703, became professor nt rrankfort.on- 
tlie-Oder, filled several lionourahle atate-oitices, 
and was ultimately the cliniicellor of Frederick the 
Great. He died in 175,5. He reformed the Pnisaian 
administration of jusbicc, and published sevovnl 
works on law, 

Cocdnclla* Sec LADv-niuD. 

€ocoo4 Coco Root, or Eduoks, plants of the 
genus^ Colocasiji, and of the nearlv allied genus 
Caladiuin, of tlic order Aiaceo*, witlely cultivated 
in tropical and fiuhtropical cmin tries hir their 
edible stave!ly root-stocks, of which tlie focMl-value 
broadly corrasponds to the potato. These are de¬ 
prived by roastin" or boiling of tlie characteristic 
acridity of the oraer, wliicli, iuilced, soino of them 
pof?.sess in a coinparabively small ilegrec. They are 
sometimes included under the name ljut are 
totally diflerent from the true Yam (q.v,), The 
names more strictly belong to ColQcasiaantiqnorxm, 
a stemiess jdant with ovate leaves, and llowei’s 
inclo-setl in a cylindrical erect spatbe. Thin is a 
native of India, but was early introilucod to Egvpt 
and the ilediterranean countric.s, whence it has 
now passed even to America. C. csculentUi C, 
vuayorhizdt or Tarafq.v.), and C, TJinudens^is are 
also of economic importance in tlilfeieiit parts of 
the world, and many species of these and allied 
genera are to be ficeri iu European hothouses, 
where their liantlsonie foliage has gained them 
an important place. 

Coccoliths arc Binall saucer-like discs found 
ahuiulantly in tlie Atlantic ooze, probably uni¬ 
ce) Jular aigne. TJjev are souictiij] e.s call ed comliic^ 
a Avoi d also used to denote a greenish kind of Auglte 
(qv.). 

Ooecolobai See Seaside Grape. 

CoceoinlHib Coct/MrcirA (Ptmus cocco- 
milia)y a Bueeies of plum, a native of Calabna, 
and of Avhicii the bark—particularly of the root— 
is used in that country for the cure of intcrmitteiit 
fevers, 

€occos'teuS| a gemm of fossil placoganohl 
fishes, pertaining cliielly to the Devoid an and Old 
Red Sandstone system, but met witli also in >Silu- 
rian strata. The head Avas protected In’ a great 
shield covered with tubercles. Besides {his bony 
cuirass there wag also a ventral sliiold, Imt the rest 
of the body Avas naked. The mouth aveis fimiislied 
AA*ith small teeth. 

Coc’ciilllS Ill'dicns (Ttal. cocco/n, *n berry’) 
is tbc fruit of the Anomiria j)anicnlatai a climbing 
shrub found in the eastern parts of India, and in 
the Malayan Aichipelago. It was introduced into 
Britain in the IGtli ccntiny for the purpose of 
stupefying fish so that they might ne caught 
by Imnd. It acts as an acrid narcotic poison, and 
when the berries are thioAA’ii into a strearn it quickly 
poisons any fish in the neighbourhood. It coiUaiiis 
a ciystalliiie principle called nicrotoxinc, Avhich Is 
very poisonous. Ib has ofteh been asserted bliat ng 
coceiiius iudicus imparts to beer a luttci’ taste, and 
at t]ie same time a ruUnesa and apparent lichnessj 
it is largely used in the mnnu fact lire of that bcA^ev' 
age. As its oflccta are very dele teiious, considerable^ 
attention was directed to the point, but no evidence 
is as yet forthcoming to substantiate the statement. 
In 1870 the roport of the Laboratory Departnient 
of the Inland Re Avenue stated that in no case Avere 
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tli(i oflicers the {leparhiient able to detect ib 
either on the brewer’s premises or in the beer itself. 
Oi the lavj^e rinantity ivnported into En-jknd, 
nearly tlie whole is re-exported to the Contmeiih 



CdcciiIus Tndiens: 

ft, IraMch vlth Iciivcs; /i, jvJJiIclc «/ Jiewale jj)/]Dre-<«;pJJri'; r,Ji 
A'7iifLle flonTv; d, tlia with pepah rfcmoYcd i c, iimlfi tlnwer; 

f, rmlL (From Beiitly ^ rrimen.) 

In Russia and elsewhere it is a i^opular remedy 
for tapeworm, lice, &c.; hut when applied to the 
scalp it is not nnattended with danger, os soverfil 
deaths liave occurred from its use. 

Coccus# genus of insects in the order Homip- 
tora, and type of a /aiJ)ily (Coccjdn?), ■ including 
a\auy foviws very inJunonH to plants, ao<l a few 
others which have come to bo of use to ijian. For 
the latter, see Cochixeat., Lac, Manna, AYax. 
Aft gen or at cbaYactoriftHcft way be noted the headed 
feolers, the general absence of n-ings in the female, 
tim ilcgenoration of suctorial proteeis and po«jterior 
wiiigAjn thoMjala?, and thepeeiiliftr historyboth 
SGXCR. The youn«5 fovuu^ are noaiewhab 'tortoise- 
Jihe, and run about on plants with some activity* 
The adult fcrnalas attach tlienisclves hy tlieir pro- 
boBcis to a juicy part of the plant, anil siirromlcr 
thomaelvcs to fectUng and maternity. They often 
become lierry-likc, plump, much re^scmbling oxcres- 
ceaces, or else very flat and scaledike. In t lie latter 
form they aie often, ealleil scale’injects. Tlio Iiody 
always degcneiates move or less, and after fer¬ 
tilisation becmucft simply a case, nv oveutually a 
dea/I covenug for the eggs and lawn?. The young 
]nales also come to re»t, and undergo a i»eciiliar 
iiiotamorphoBis. From tlie resting larva an elegant 
male inrsoct resnlts, with developed anterior, imt 
degmieratc or aborted posterior wiw^s. Tlic males 
feitiifse tlic females, but Tming without suctorial 
proboscis, are probably short-lived. In fact, both 
male anrl fciiialo atliilts seem to fall victims to 
tlie cliaracteristios of tlieir sex. The young sliolter 
for a wliiJo under tliodead female, and then start 
for thenisclvcft. For the important species and 
related genera, see the articles above referred to. 
Coccyx. See VEurEuJcAi> Coluaix 
C oecyziis. Sec Cuckoo. 

CoclialiOinlDa, a central department of Bol¬ 
ivia, with oOslioots of the Eastern Coi dill eras, and 
oxtcunve plateaus, The climate is equable and 
healthy, and thongU Che deuavtmeut is emupava- 
tively poor in metals, its fertile valleys render it the 
richest as well as the most picturesque district of 
f fiG rcpiihlic. Agriculture and cattlo-i jiising are the 
chief occuijatioiiB; but here, ns elscwlieic in Rolivin, 


trade is sadly Jiampered hy the want of roadn. 
Area, 26,685 fiq, m.; tlio population was in 1861, 
352,392. The capital, Cackabamba (8396 feeb 
nhnve the sea), on a trilmtary of the Guapay, waa 
founded in 1565, as Ciudad clc Oropesa. ^ It has 
some fifteen chuTches, a so-called nuiverbity and 
high ftcliool, ami an iiidiiatrioiiH population, vari- 
oiifily cstiiiiatcd at from 15,000 to 40,000, with a 
'■ trade in covn and Penwian bavh. 

I CoclriU, a native state of India, politically^ con- 
\ nccted witli jMadvas, between the llnlirii dislrict of 
I Malabar and the fstnte of Travancoro, with the 
I Amhiaii Sea on tlic HW. It contains 1361 sq m., 
and (1881) 609,278 inbabitantft. Its hydvogi'aphy 
! is bingnlar. The Western Ghauts, which have 
liorc ail elevation of fully 4000 feet, intercept tlic 
, Boutli-wcsb iiionsooii, and rentier the const ono of 
I the most humid rej^ioiift in the world during June, 

, July, August, and September. As the space be- 
! tween the mmuitains and the sea is almost on a 
I level Avitli the tide, the countless atreaniB have each 
two contiusted sections—a plunging torrent flntl a 
sluggi*!!! river ending in a brackish csfcuavv- 
Fitrllier, these estuaries, almost continuously 
breasted by a narrow belt of higher gvnuud, form 
1 between them a backwater or lagoon of 120 miles 
! in length, and of every width between a few liun- 
1 dred yards and 10 milea, which comumuicates afc 
only "three points with the ocean. The forests 
protiuce tlie cocoa-nut, teak, red cedar, and many 
other woods, while the low country prodnccs drugs, 
dyes, and gums. The gi-eat mass "of the population 
(430,000) are Ilindiis, bub there are also 34,000 
Mohammedans and 138,000 Christiana (of the 
Syrian nud Roman confessions?), and 1250 Jews, 
Tlie capital is Eriiakolam (pop. 14,000), Cocliiii 
formed a treaty u'itli tlie Ka«it India Company in 
1798. 

Cochin, once the capital of the prineipaUty 
above deKiibcd, hut now si setanorb of the district 
of Malalsar, in the presidency of Madras, stamlfs on 
the south side of the nrinoipal cliannel between the 
ojicu ocean and the backwater mentioned in tlio 
preceding article. In spite of the bar, Cochin is 
next to Rom bay on tins cotLst for sliiph,inkling 
and mavitime commerce, the annual exports! reacli- 
ing a value of £700,000. Here the Portuguese 
erected their Jii-st fort in Iiulia in 1503, They 
wei'C supplanted hy the Dutcli in 1663; and in 
1796 Cockin was captured by the Rriiish. Pop. 
(1831) lo,6D8, of whom 8360 were Christiana, 4383 
Hind UR, and 2942 IMohaitiiiiedans. Half a mile 
south is ft town of the same name, in the native 
state of Cochin (pop. 13,775). 

Cocliiu-China is a uaua] name for Ann am 
(q.v.j, hut is epccifically used also for French 
Oocliiii-CJiina or Iiido-Chinc, a colonial pOBsassion 
of France, occupying the south extremity of the 
Tiido-Cliiiia peninsula, from S'* to IF 30' H. lab, 
and fmm 104'’ 20' to 107“ 30' K long., houudod 
N. by Cambodia aud Annam j area, 23,400 sq. 
ni. Through nearly its whole extent Cocliin- 
China is low and almost Hat. To the north 
and east, however, tbo gi'ound rises into t)io 
lulls of Cape St Jacqiie.s, Ba-ria, and Bicfi-hoa, 
and the inouutain of Dicnba. CocliimChina 
is watered in the west by two branches of t)ie 
jMekhongfq.v,), the Han-giaiig and the Tien-giang, 
wliicli follow a nearly parallel course for about 
120 miles- In the east the Dong-nai^ River 
lloAvs froiii north-east to south-west, receiving the 
Saigon River frani the iiortU-wcst, The Little 
Vai'eo flows paraUel to arid south of the >Saigon 
River. These riyei« are all connected witli one 
another hy the innumevablo «r?’oyos and canals 
wdiich intersect Cochin-China in all directions, 
The climate altemates between the rainy season, 
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from Apiil to October, wlieii it miiiR almost evei-j’ 
(lay, and the diy, from October to April, when no 
rain falls. The tcniperafcm-o rises in the tlry season 
to 05“ F. by day antt 02“ by night, and in the wot 
ficofion ^^nries between GK“ and 86“. Of all liot 
clinmtes that of Cochin'China sliows iierhaps the 
least consulerahlo variations. The cliinato is 
tiyiiig, but its insalulniby has been iiiucli ex¬ 
aggerated. The soil, mostly alluvial, is exceed* 
irigly fertile, producing the best lice in the world. 
Sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, nracliia, mnlbeny, 
imligo, maize, tea, betel, Iiem]), are ralsetl on “a 
smaU scale ; and coffee, cneno, and vanilla have 
also been introduced. The province of Bicn-hoa 
and the north of SaTgon do not yield to the finest 
lands of Iiiclia in the luxuriance of their vegetation 
and the beauty and vaiiety of their fauna. The 
province of Yinhioiig owes^its Annnmitc name of 
vudnq ('gavden’) to the abundance, variety, and 
ox(]fU!site taste of its fnilts. 

The population in 1885 amounted to 1,702,933. 
Of these, 2022 are Europeans, 1,500,000 Anna- 
niifccfi, 105,463 Cambojans, 8000 savages (Hois, 
Chains, 60,52(5 Chiiiose, 3373 ilalavs. The 
total exports of rice in 1887 ainouiited to the 
value of £1,610,813. The number of vessels cloar- 
iiig out of Sai'gou in 1887, exclusive of the mail- 
boats, was 874, of 438,719 tons, over a half of the 
eiilire tonnage being Ilritisli. A railway of 44 
miles between Sa’igtjn and Hytho has been in 
operation since 1885, while iSai’gon and Clioion 
arc also united by a stoam-fciaimvay. In 1885 
the lines of telegraph wire in (jocbin-CIiina 
measured 1366 miles; and Cape St Jac(iuc9 is 
joined by telegraph to Singapore, Tonkin, and 
Hong-kong. Though not yet paying its expenses, 
the colony cf Cochin-China has improved iinanci- 
ally, and with tlic development of its resources its 
ulduiato profit to I'Vancc is considered aasiired. 
For an account of the natives and iiistovy, see 
Anna:^[j for a map, Burma; and for fowls, 
POULTJiy. 

Coclliucal, ^ dyestuff employed in dyeing 
scarlet and ciimson, and in the pveimmtion of the 
pigments Carmine and Lake <q.v.). 

Cochineal consists simply of the bodies of the 
females of a sjiccies of Coccus(q.v.), called C. cadii 
because it feeds upon plants orthe Cactus family, 



Cochineal [Coccus : 

«, living on enctus (Opiogfrt); ft, male; e, female. 


particularly on one, therefore designaUd the coch¬ 
ineal plant, hiifc known in Afoxico as the Nopal 
(O/Juniia coccmeUi/cm figured in the article 
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Cactk.E. This plant is nearly allied to the 
n'iekly pear, and assnmes a somewhat treediko 
orin. The insect ns W’ell as the cactus are natives 
of Mexico and other warm narU of America, hut 
they are now cultivated^ cniefly in Guatemala. 
This cultivation was carried on by the Mexicans 
long before the country was know'ii to Europeans. 
The insect is not uncommon on wild cacti in Texas 
and riorida Ilotli plant and insect iiave been suc¬ 
cessfully introduced in to the Canary Islands, ^Mgcria, 
Java, ahd_ Australia. I3iit tlie attempt to produce 
co(?hincal in India has been practically a fnituTe. 

The cochineal insect is a small creature, a pound 
of cocliineal being calculated to contain 70,(X)0 in a 
dried state. The male is of a dcep-i^ed colour, and 
has wJiite wings. The female, which is wingless, 
is of a deep-brown colour, covere(l with a white 
waxy poAvder; flab beneatli, convex above. 

In some parts of Guatemala huge plantations of 
Nopal exist for the cultivation of the C. cad/r 
Before the rainy season cntnmence?*, blanches of 
this caetuK plant covered with these insects arc cub 
off and stored in buildings to protect them from tho 
iveatlier. Wlieii fclic wet seasmi is over, four or five 
months aftcjwards (October), the plantations are 
again stocked from these supplies. Little ‘nests' 
of some vegetable fibre, each containing about a 
dozen feinnies, are placed on the spines of the cacti. 
The eggs are soon deposited, and when tlie J’oung 
feiiialcH arc developed, tliey spread over the plants, 
attaching tlieniselvc.H to the leaves, and locking 
more 1 i kc vegetable excrescences tl lan insects. T li ey 
becoiiie covered Avith a cottony substance. Tlio 
fii’st crop of pregnant feinalcH," only these being 
valuable for coehineal, is gathered in BGcember, 
and scA'eral more crops are obtained till the follow¬ 
ing May. 

In the Canary Islands tlio insects are reared in 
winter and put out on the cactus leaves from May 
to July. Small gauze bags containing pregnant 
females are Iinng on the cactus plants, from which 
tlie young wJien developed spread over the leaves. 
In August and September, jnst before tho females 
arc ready to deposit their e^gs, they are collected 
in trays, and tlio.se gathered in one day are placed 
in tho evening in an oven heated to 160" K They 
are afterwards more tlioronghly dried in the sniu 
Hot iron and boiling ivater are also used in killing 
the ineects, According to the wtiv the insect ia 
killed and dried, the cocliincal is knoAvn in com¬ 
merce as silver or Idack; an inferior kind being 
sometimes called faxy, The colouring piincipie 
of cochineal is called cochinealiii or caminic acid, 
ami the imects scarcely‘yield more timn 10 per 
cent, of pure dye, although the amount is gGiierally 
supposed to be miuili greater. Car mi no lias also 
been demonstrated in other kinds of coccus and in 
aphides. 

The cochineal industry has snlTei cd very much 
through the introduction of anilino dye.s. To see 
to what extent this is the cose, it need only be 
stated that the amount of cochineal exported from 
the Canary Islands, whoro it is produced in by far 
the largest (luantity, anioiintcd m 1869 to 0,310,000 
11)., which was valued at £842,021, while in 188(5 
the total export from the.so islands only reached 
1,44D,968 Ib., valued at £78,621. The price of it 
fell between 1880 and 1888 fioin two siiillings to 
about one sliilling per lb. 

CocliU^a* See Ear, 

Coclillhirla. See Scurvy Grass. 

OoclirauC) Lord, Sec Durdonald* 

Cockade (Fj-. cocan/e, or coqmn/e), an orna¬ 
ment or knob of ribbon or rosetto of leather, worn 
either aa a military or naval decoration, or ns the 
badge of a political party. Cockades made, of 
ribboiiB of the national colours wei’e worn by 
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aoldietrf tUiriiig tliG wai^J of the 18tli ceiituiy, the 
white and red being united in tlic combined finny 
of France and Spain. Jn 1707 an authovitative 
regulation was i&Micd that every J’ronch soldier 
should n cockade of white stuff; and in 1782 

cockades were jn’oliibitGd to all hnt soldiers. Prom 
this time till tlie lie volution the cockade was an 
exclusively military badge; and, both in Franco 
and JinLdand, * to inounfc tho cack?ulo ‘ was rtynony- 
rnoiis With becoiiiing a soldier. After the licv’ohi- 
tion, the tricolor rildjou took tlio place of the white 
cockade, 

In England, after the expul'sion of tlie Stuart 
fan lib', tlie wliifce cockade became the distinctive 
mark the adherents of the exiled house, iw o\nM\si- 
tinn to the orange of Nassau and the black of iflan- 
over; ib is a favoiuite themo in Jacobite «ongs. 
The black cockade, to be seen on the hats of oflicer,s’ 
servants, wa-s unknown hi Britain till tho acce.ssioii 
of the House of Hanover, and was then introduced 
by George L from his Geniian doininions. It seems 
to bo understood that the right to use it belong.-^ 
not only to naval and militar)" ollicer.*^, but also to 
the holders of sonio odices of dignity under the 
crown, including privy-counciltoix, oBicers of statc/ 
fiupreino judges, lStc,, and some would extend it to 
deputy-lieu tenants. The privilege is one of which 
the la^Y fcakosi no cognisance. See Bauuk. 

Cockatoo, a popular name for several genera 
and species of parrots (PsittRci), which may be 
associated in a family of CacabuhUo or Plbisolo- 
phitice. Some of them ore well known ns decora¬ 
tive birds. Tiio general charaeteri.stics arc the 
iuit on the head, tho strong higii heak with a 
notch behind the j>nint, the frcfjuently hiight 
colours of the pliiinago, the long wings, tho 
habit. The cockotocii iuludwt Aus¬ 
tralia! Tasmania, New Guinea, and the Indian 
Archipelago, Tlie word which the birds seem to 
say, and w hicli i-s ciuiously representoil by tho 
Engli^jli cockatoot is .'-aid to be Malayan for * obi 
father,’ and to have been taught to the birds by 
cap tor.'?. Of tlie genus PlKsolophus, fifteen 
Aiiotrauan and Malayan fepocies arc Known—c.g, 
PI. sanguine usf PL 7)ioniiccc}ieiSt Pi, ensiaius^ The 
groat palm cockatoo {MiC7*oglo.^svs atci'rimus) if, 
the strongest of ^ the parrot tribe, and measures 
about two feet in length; its colour is mostly 
black; its special home fe New Guinea. Tlio creat- 
les3 Kaaitevna, the sn^iaUcat of all the parrots, 
also inhabits New Oiiinea. Tho black cockatoos 
{Calyptorhynchm) form another important genus 
in Australia. The cockatoos feed mainly on fruits 
and seeds, but do not disdain insect larvio, 
C'ockutricCj a fabulous moii.ster, often con- 
foiuiderl with the Basilink (rpvO, and rogavdod as 
pos-icssiiig siinilnv dcaflly powcif^. To the charms 
of the basilisk it added a dragon’s tail, armed with 
a sling; and it shared also its power 

-- 1 of de^troying by a glmiee, so often 

referred to in Slinkespearc and otliov 
i 1 wnters. In medieval art the 

\ j coc Kilt rice b an cinbloni of sin genor- 

fijiocial nttribufo‘‘of ,St 
Vitus. The name occur.s in the 
English antliodsed version of the 
Old Testament, where the original 
Cockft trice: Hebrew word means evidently 
iunmHby, 'venomous j^erpent.’ In HevahUy 
the cockatrice is represented as a 
Avinged monster having the head, body, and ifeet of 
a cock, the tongue barbed, and the tail of a dragon. 
Gockayuc. CVjcknkv. 

' Cockliuvii, Hill AbKX^vNDKib jiulgo, was bom 
24tU Hccemlier 1S02, studied at Candividget was 
called to tho bar iu 1820, and soon became distin¬ 
guished as a pleader before parliamentaiy com- 

mittces, In 1847 he became niemljer of parliament 
for Southampton in the Libei’al iiitoreati became 
Solicitor-general and was knighted in 1850, was 
made Ghicf-jii.stico of the Common Plea.s in 1850, 
and Lord Cliicf-juftbice in 1859. Ife wa.s prosecutor 
iu tho Palmer case ; and among the many famous 
trials over which ho presolded were the Wainwrighb 
case and Tichhornc case. He represented Britain 
at the Geneva arbitration in tho Alabama case. 
He died 20th November 1880. 

Cockblirii, Amsox, poetess, was born 8th 
October 1718, tlie daughter of llobort Ilutherford, 
laird of Fainiilee, Selkirksliiro, In 1731 -shemarried 
Patrick Cockbnrn, advocate, and in l758 was left a 
widow, with an only son, who predeceased her in 
1/80, She died 23d January 1705, having for sixty 
years and more lieen a (piccii of Ediiibm-gii society \ 
in pcjvson she was not luilike Queen Elizabeth. Of 
her lyvic.stlie be.st known is tho exquif'ite vci'sion of 
The of ihc Foi'csi (' I’ve seen the .smiling of 

FovUme beguiling Mi commemorating a wave of 
calamity that swept over Ettrick Forest, and lirst 
piin feed'ill 1765. Mrs Cockbiirii in 1777 discorned 
lu AValtei- Scott ^ the uiost extraordinary genius 
of a hoy ; * in 1780 she made Burns’s acquaintance. 
►See Songstresses of Scotland (vol, i. 1871 )j and 
Crai^-Jkown'H IT'isforg of Selkirhhire (1880), 

€ockI)iirii» Hkxuy, Scottish judge, was born 
20tli October 1779, perlinp.? at Cockpen, jjut more 
uvobably in the Pavliament Close of old Edinburgh, 

He entered the High School in 1787, and the 
uiiiveraity in 1793, Gjeing kept,’ in hia own wordi?, 
‘nine years at two dead langnage.s which we did 
?mnearn,* DugaUl Stewart s lectures, tlien, ^werc 
like the opening of the heavens,’ they ♦cliauged 
one’a whole nature; ’ and through a debating club 
lie became the couipanion of Jeffrey, Horner, and 
Broilgbam, from whom lie imbibed Whig opinions, 
greatly to the amioyanco of the hereditaiy Tory ism 
of hi a fainilv. He was called to the Scot tisli bar in 
1800 ; and fii 1S07 lu^^ uncle, the all-poworful Lord 
i^fclyille, gave him an advocate-ileputesliip—a non- 
political pt^st, from winch, on poUUcal grounds, ho 
Mmd tlie honour of being dismissed ’ in 1810. He 
ro.se, however, to share witli Jeflrcy the leadership 
of the bar, and with Jeni’cy xs^aa counsel fov tUvee 
piisoijoi‘3 accused of BCilition (1817-19). His 
powei-s wore hettcr adapted for success with ^ 
popular than with si professional tribunal, Simple, 
clear, and impressive, at times pathetic, hiimovous 
at timofl, and, when he pleased, eloquent, but 
nhva)'s unafiected, ahvays Scotch, lio would urge 
his case xvifch an earnestness and candour tliat was 
all hut irresistible. A zealous supporter by pen as 
well as by tongue of parliamentary refiirm, lie 
becaino Bolicitor-goneral for Bcofclaiul under the 
Grey iniiiistry in 1830; had the chief hand in draft¬ 
ing'the Bcottwli licform Bill; was elected Lord 
Hector of Glasgow Umvorsity (1831); in 1834 was 
made, as Lord Oocklmni, a judge of the Court of 
Scission; and tbvco years later a lord of iusticiary. 

He died, 26til Apiil 1854, at Bonally I'owev, ifis 
beautiful home by the base of tlie Pentlamis since 
his inarriago iulSll, and xvas buried near Jellrey 
in the Bean Cemetery, ELliiiburgli. 

Be.sides Jive or .mx pamphlets, and as many 
article.^ in tlio Edinhimjh Ilcviciv, dealing mostly 
witli legal and parliainenlary reform, Cockburii 
Was author op an admirable Life of Jeffrey (1862), 
and of four posthumous works —Memorials of his 
Time (1856), Journal^ ISSl-z^/f (2 voL. 1874), 
Circuit Joitrncifs (18SS), and E^Kctminatlon of 
'Trials for Hcdiiion in Hcotkoid (2 voIr. 1888). 
The liivit three of those form a kind of autobio¬ 
graphy, into which are woven cUavactevisUc anec- 
dotes of old-world Scottish life, and grajduc 
sketches of the men who composed the brilliant 
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circle of EtUnbiirgh society in tlie limt four tlecadoa 
of tiic 19t]i century. Vvitlial they iUusti’nto liis 
love of imture nrul veneration for antif|iiity. 

CocliclltlfCl* {Mdolonikd vnigans), a common 
beetle of tlio Lanieflicorn scctioiij too u'oll known 
ill Europe for its voracious (lestruction of both 
and foUa<;e, It in a comparatively largo 
beetle, about an inch in length; gciievaliy of n 
leddish-browii colour; with line liaiiu, scanty on 
the wing covci-s, hut thick on the hrensfc; and witli 
the expajifled ends of its feelera divided in tlie 
leaflet-iiko iiiaiincr cliarnctorisfcic of Laiiiellicoraw. 
In Scotland they are less abundant than in England. 

The lualca appear first, usually in tliG month of 
Hay, and arc soon joined by their paiiiiore. They 
ily with a ydiirring noise,'' and being hungry ns 
well ns active, do great damage to many of our 
common trees. After some weeks of lliglit, tlie 
females heavy with eggs deposit these in the 
ground and thereafter die. In a nioiitli or so the 
larvro develop, but do not attain M’ingetl life for 
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four years. Meanwhile they ate anything but 
idle, are in fact most vomcious, and do gi’eat 
damage to crops and herbage. In aojne yearfl when 
the conditions are unhappily favourable, they 
commit ravages estimated in millions. In the 
fourth year of larval life the young beetles bury 
themselves, and fall for two iiionthH into the usual 
ctuiescence of the pupa sba«G. The lilievated inject 
works its way to the surface, and takes its flight 
in the spring of the fifbli year. In warm seasons 
and regioiiR tlio period of larv^al life may he 
fthovteneil. The adults do most of theiv disastrous 
work in the twilislit. Tlio only riddance seems to 
bo tliD exposure oi the Jarvm by barrowlng, and tlje 
destruction of young and old by every po.ssible 
means. Kooks and other birds, insectivorous 
animals, and other beetles lielp to reduce tliciv 
nuTnbcr.s. They have oftener been plagues on the 
ContiuGnt than in Britain, but in 1574 tlieir corpses 
are said to have clogged inilbwheels on blic Severn, 
and ill 1638 they clung like swarming bees on the 
trees ftud^ hedges in <ialwa 3 ^ Mclolantha hippo- 
castani is another very desfcractive European 
.species. The Hay hug of tlie United States 
[Lftchnostcrna quercinn) is an allied form of similar 
habits, 

Coclicrf Sec Spaniel. 

Cocker, Edwaud^ scliooIiiia.stor mid author, 
WAS born in 1031, and died in London in 1675. 
His book on aiithmetic waft the first EiigliRh 
work of til© kind really adapted to comineicial 
life, and became so widely known that the 
126 
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name of Cocker is as indissolubly as-sociutod 
with accuracy in figures as tliat^ of Murray with 
the rules of gjaiiimar. He attained censiflerable 
success Of? ft toaclicr of aritlinietic and ^vntmg In 
London, and is mentioned repeatedly in Fepys's 
Diary ^ who f]^unli(ies him oh ‘very ingenious 
and well read m all our English poots/ Cocker 
puhlishcd over tliiit^^ works on writing or 
aiibhnictic, hut the faiiious book go often reprinted, 
Cifvlxv'ti ArithnciirJ:^ was posthiiinoiis, heing dated 
1073, and edited bv John Hawkins. Be Si organ 
haft contended, apparently on insufficient gi'ouiuls, 
that this hook, which passed through 112 editions, 
W’as not really Cockci’^s work at all. Among other 
w^orks ]mblishccl under liis naiiie are au English 
dictionaiy, and the Mnm' Sjn'ing (ktnkn^ wdiich 
contains some quaint verses of his o>vn composi¬ 
tion, 

CockcrilL John, iinimifactiiicr, born in Lanca- 
sliire ill 1700, u'fts llic son of William Cockerill 
(1759-1832)j an inventor and nmcliinist who in 
1807 settled at Li6ge in Beldmii. John, with an 
elder brother, succeeded to their fatlier’s business 
in 1812, established a woollen factory in Berlin in 
1815, and in 1817 founded the famous works at 
Seizing (<].v,). _ Ho dieil at Wai-saw/ 10th Juno 
1840; in 1867 bis reniftins w’ere brmiglib to Scraiiig, 
where liis statue was oreeteil in 1871- 

Cockcrmoiltll, a tow-n of Cumhciland, 25 
miles SW. of Carlisle, and 12 of Keswick. 
It is pleasantly situated in an agricultural tlLstrict, 
and haft a walk a milo long beside the Dei-^vont, A 
niiiicd casfclo, founded towards the close of tlie lltli 
century, crowns a bold lieight on the left bank of 
tlic Cocker, near its influx to the Derwent. U 
becftine Mary StunrCs pTison in 15G8, and in lfl48 
was dismantled by the partialrientarlnns. Near 
Cocker mouth ia a tiiimiliis, Toot’s Hill; anil ut 
Tap Caftfcle arc remains oi a Itoiuan can\p, Woitls- 
Mwth 'was horn hero in an olcl-fosliioned house, 
.stili etanding. Pop. (1881) 6354. TUI 1807 Cockor- 
nionth rotiinied tw'o members to parliamentj till 
1885 (when it 'was incorporobed in the connty)^ 
one, 

€ock-lighthig wrw common among both tlio 
Dreeks and the Homans, as to-i\jw it is conrtnion in 
India, the Malay countries, and Spanish Aiiieiiea. 
In England it nourished for fully ceiituric.s, 
the cockpit at Wliitcimll having lieen erected 
and patronised royalty. In 1709 a GcHiian 
visitor to London describes the Gray's Inn cock- 
l>ib as ‘round like a tower, and inside just like 
ft f/iectfriim onatoniicum, the IJCUchcB rising all 
rouiul;’ witli the scene at a ctick-light Hogarth 
has made us familiar. Cock Tig) iting w'os proliibited 
in 1.365, in 1054, and in 1840 1 but it is still some¬ 
times piaetised in .spite of prohibition, New'spaper 
readers are fnniiliar writh parngraplis oil cock-fights 
iiitornipted by^ the police, and Zincs are from tune 
to time inflicted. 

The favoiirito breed of ligh ling-cooks is the 
panie-fOAvl (see Poultry), and very large sums 
have been given for cliickfl. Mucli art is dis- 
leaved in the training of cocku, and in trimming 
aiKl preparing the cock for tlie combat; the 
fastening on of the spmft is a matter of consider¬ 
able experience, Young cocks are Called stags) 
two yearn is the best age. In iigliting a match, 
a certain number of cocks to be shown on either 
side is agreed upon, ami the day before the match 
the cocka are anowu, weighed with the gveateat 
nicety, and matclicd accoitling to their 'weigiits. 
Tlicir marks ore all afso carefully set down to 
piDvent trickery. The cocks 'within an ounce of 
oach other in weight arc said to 'fall «?,' and are 
matched. TJioso ivliieli do not fallin are matched 
to fight what arc called Those which do 
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fall in ronie into the mnin. Tlic main w fought 
for a Intake upnn each battle, anJ so naich for the 
main, or the winner of the most battles in the 
main ; wliile t!io hyoH liave nothing to do with the 
main, and aie umuiIIv longid for Miiallcr A 

middling ,‘'ize U con^-idered the host, and froru 3 Ih. 
G 07 . to 4 Uj. H oy.. tliti Mieduuu. Cocki^ wime- 
tiTiiei^ Tight ill wlvcr spins, hut more often in Bteeh 
In a VVehli main tlic cocks light until only otic 
is left alive. IJy tlie Act of 1849, a penalty of £5 
may l»e levied \ui any pei-son keeping fighting* 
cocKP, letting a cockpit, or othenvise connecting 
Iiini^rlf with cock-fighting, for eveiy day that he 
shall so act. 

SI range to say, cock-fighting wa-s a specially 
Ranctioned annual spoil of public s^chools, tbo 
f?c]ioulmaster rcccivhi" a regular tax fiom the 
iKiys on the occasion, wiiich'W’ns on Shrove Tuesday. 
It was so la the diun of ireuiy II. ; and in his 
(1570) Roger Aschani announced his 
intention, never fulfilled, of wiitiiig a ‘ 1‘nok of 
the Cock-pitte/ as * a kinrle of pastimn fittc for a 
gentleman.’ An late as 1790 the income of the 
schoolmaster of Applecror^ in Knss-shirc Avas 
foTTnallv said to be compose*! of salary, fees, and 
cock-jfij/hl (hies. And Hugh Miller, in Mif Schools 
ami tyrhoolj)?f(6tcrs, given an acemmt of the yearly 
cock-fights in the grainmarschooi of Cromarty 
about 1812. TJic yet more barbarous ciiatoin of 
tlirOAving sticks nt'cocks fastened to Htakc-s, was 
also long practised at Shrove-tide. The ulang cock- 
shy is a Rurvival. 

Cookte-lccklc in Scokl.md a kind of Bonp 
made of a fowl boiled wiblilccks. 

Cock Lane Ghost. In the year 17G2 
London was thrown into a state of extraordinii^ 
excitement by the reported existimce of a glmsb in 
the house of one Mr I’arson^, in Cock Lane, Biiiith- 
fiehk Strango and iinaccountahle lumcH Avere 
iieani in the linuse, and a Inniinoua Iiuly, bearing 
u stiting resemblance to one Avho, under the name 
of yiia Keiut, had once renitled in the house, but 
Avho hail died tAVO ypars Iwfovo, Avaa waid to have 
hecn scon. Dark suspicions to Mr Kcnit having 
poisoncil the IeuIv were immediately aroused, and 
Yr’ere confimied by the gliost, AA’ho, nn being in¬ 
to irogated, aiww'crod, utter the fashion of the 
spints nf onr nwn day, hy knocking. Crowds Avere 
attracted to the house ti\ hear the ghost, and the 
great niajonty hocanie lielicA-ers. At length n iilan 
Avas formed by a few sceptics to ascertain the real 
origin nf the noises, ramons daughter, a girl 
elcAon yearR of age, from Avhoiu they supposed the 
Bonmls 'to pTiiceed, Avas taken to another house hy 
herpclf, and thrcatencsl AVith the imprisonment 
of her father in NcAvgato if she did not renoAv 
the Tappings that evening, the noise?i having 
for Kiune time lieen dbeontimieil. She awls dis- 
coA'ered to hare taken a board Avitli her into bed, 
and when the noises took place, no donht Avas 
entertnineil tliiifc they had all along heeii iirodiiccd 
hy similar methods. A priif-ctjutiori avos then 
raised by Mr Kemt, and ParsoiiH avos coiitleiiineil 
to Bt-Jinil tJirieo on the pillory for iinpontiire and 
defamation. Among those who visited the liousc 
A\'as Dr JoIin,Sf>ii, hut it is not tine that, with all 
his natural bent to easy belief in the siijjeriiatural, 
he Avas nnc of the dupes of this miserable impos¬ 
ture. ChnrcliUrs gro^s caricatiirfi of Pom polo’s 
credulity in his tiresome pooni of <>vcr four thonsaiiil 
lines. The (rhosl^ was meie false and iiialicious 
slander, and deserved the same paymenfc tliat the 
burly dohnson pmini-cd to ghe Foote upon his 
oaviT stage if he pernistod in his intention to take 
him fjff in the same w ay. 

tJrtcklc a large and typical gerni«i of 

bivalve iiiolhiscs (Larne] It brand is)! The thick, 


ribhed, hc.ii t'Shaped, pquabvalved .slicll, and the 
large knec-hent ‘foot’ me cliamcteiLstios Avcll 
know’ll to every one. The shell ia closed hy tAVo 
iniiRole,'t{ the hinge has large teeth; there arc tAA'o 
minute respiratory siphons. About tAVo hundved 
living species are" known, and haA'e a very Avide 
diiitvibwtion, though ahuudanfe in the tropical 
sea*^. They live f reely am I gregarioiisl}’, general ly 
huiied in the mud or .sand. The font is used for 
burrowing, hut by it the cockle can also jump a 
few iiicliO'^. O. cdule h verv largely eaten, and is 
often sold in great fiuftiititics on the atreets of 
Ihitlsh toAvus. The fossil foniis are lery niuiiei- 
ous, and increase from tlie Hiluiian ouAA'ards. (For 
figure and Btruciiiie, see Rivaiaes.) 

or CoTt::?-cocKLT5 ( Gifhago^AgroS’ 
(aima—nffjeUiin ), of avIucIi one spccic.s, a caryo* 
pliyllacGoiis aniiiiaL Aveed, is common amongst 
(Tops of giaiii, is a native of Europe or the Avesb 
(if Asia, hut is noAv found iu cereal crops in 
almost all parts of the world. Its tall graceful 
habit, and large lilac-purple llowors, make it one 
of the most beautiful of corii-Aveeds ; its seeds arc, 
however. uriAvliolesonie, especially to foAvIs ami 
doiiie:jUc animals, and thus the imdesiraldeness of 
its presence in crops Is increased. A special sicA'e is 
employed for their removal in bad cases in Ger¬ 
many. It is an annual plant, clothed Avith very 
long hair; Avitli large, solitary, terminal lilac 
llowei:s. The root, stem, JeaA^os, and seed Avere 
formerly used lii medicine; the seed is still some¬ 
times fold in Germany under the name of Black 
Cumin (Schwnitzkiimnicl). The corn-cockle is a 
A'eiT troublesome AA’eed in some parts of Biifcain, 
and is rare and almost unknoAAm in 011161*3. 

Cooklicyi a familiar name for a Londoner, tiio 
earlier meaning of Avliich was a foolish, efleiainatc 
person, or a spoilt child. The original meaning is 
very obscure, but in Chaucer (a trisyllabic 

Avordj luul miicli the sumo meaning as thw. Pro¬ 
fessor Skeat points out its obscunty of meaning in 
tAvo famous passages in Piers Plowman (x. 207 )• 
and in the last stanza of the ‘Tournnmoiit of 
Totten ham ’ in Percy’s The word occun? 

tAvicG in Shakespeare {Twry'th IV. i. 15; 

and Xrrrr, II. iv. 12.3), and there witli the meaning, 
acconling to Schmidt, of a person Avho knows only 
the life and manners of the toAvn, and is conso- 
(luently Avell ac<|uainted ivitli affected phrases, Imt 
a stranger to what CAery cliild else knoAvs. The 
French Pays de VocagnCy Avith Avliich the word is 
usually connected, denotes a Utopia—an inmginaiy 
land of luxurious abundance AVitfiout labour. The 
true oripii of the Avord cocIcTicy is extremely ob¬ 
scure. Tlie he.Hb explanation oflbred seems to be 
that of Wedgwood, aimroved by Skeat in his 
‘Errata and Addenda.' Aviiich connects it witli the 
French coquiii^ *a roguo itself, according to Littrc 
and Scliclcr, derived tfirough a Low* Latin coquinus 
from Latin coqiiust ‘a cmik’ov ‘kitchen-sciillioii.’ 
Diez, liOAVCA'cr, notes that tlie word coquin occurs 
in none other of the Romance tongues, and con¬ 
jectures a connection Avitli tho old Noise ho/cj ‘the 
tliroat,' The Welsli and Gaelic Avords tliab have 
been supposed by some to be cognate Avifch coc/ouy 
jna 3 ‘ safely be disregarded. 

Oot*k of fhe Plains. Hoc Grouse. 

€ock of. tlic ItofR {PHpicola)y a genus of 
Sauth AuierLcai'i Faf-seviue buxU in the family of 
Cotiiigidiii or Cliatterers, bc.side the Colingas (q.v.) 
ami Pompadours, tho Umbrella-bird (Ueplialop- 
t(?nif4), and the Hell-bird (Cliasniarliynchus). The 
hill is high aiul .strong, the tail short and straight, 
tlie s(|lo naked, the feet are strong and stout. TJio 
male is remarkable for a lofbj^, laterally comprc.ssed 
iTc^t Tn the best-known species {li. crocca)^ from 
Guiana ami the north-ca.st of Brazil, the male is 
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predominantly orniige-rod in r.oloiiv, witli a dark 
purplo-rcd cies6, im'd (lecidcilly larger than tlic 
wiber lii’oivn female, /fc is a)?niit tliG (if a ; 
common pigeon. 

Cock «1‘ the Woods, See CArKRCMLZiR. 

Cockpit, in a sliip of \\’ar, is tlic name still 
given to the coiiip«'irtinciifc in the lower part of the I 
si lip where the woiindal are attendetl to during 
ae tiom TI lo surgery and disitonsary which eon tains 
tlic mcflicinc chests for the ship’s company adjoin 
tlie cockpit. 

Cockroach {Biatta or Pcrtplnncta), a large 
genus of insccUs, type of a family (Blattuho) 
within the important order Orbhoptera, which 
likewise includes locusts, gi-n.s9hoppers, crickets, 
lenf-inscets, earwigs, Thougli often spoken 
of as beetles, cockioacJies hare in no sense direct; 
connection Avitli that order. FanuUav enough 
as pests, cockinachcs require no nimuto descrip- 
tion. Tlic antenna? longer than the body— 
i.e. over ait inch, the hen6 down Jicad (half- 
hidden by the large first thoracic plate), the long 
spiny legs coni pressed toniiinally, the flat broad 
ficgnientcd abdomen, the cigar-shaped anal append¬ 
ages (which are supposed l>jr some to represent 
a pair of rudimentary ahdoiiunal legs), are among 
tlio nioro striking external features. The two 
a^lult sexes in the coinnion cockroach are readily 
distinguished, since the female has a somewhat 
broader abdomen, and only slight traces of wings. 
Iji the male, the anterior winoR form sUfI' opaque 
\ving*eovcr.s {Icf/mina)^ while tlio posterior pair are 
I momlwanoous, rofllly u*ing-liko, and foldetl longi¬ 
tudinally; in the femnlo, the tegmina are very 
small, and the po.stcrior wdiigs only suggested by 
niarlcR. Certain cockroaches, however, are wing¬ 
less in both sexes. TJiero aro complex copulatoiy 
aiul egg-laying structures in the respeeUvo sexes. 



Coiumon Cockroach; 
a, feiimlo; 6, mole. 


T/i 0 essential iimlo organs atoopJiy in the adult 
males. The eggs are surrounded by a peculiar 
hard cap.siile, wMiicb the female carne.s about for a 
long time, but ovcntually attaches by a glutinous 
secretion to some suitable sheltering oldeefc, This 
cocoon, in the common species, usually; contains 
sixteen eggs, one from each of tlie ovarian tubes. 
Like other irno Ortlioptcm, the cockroaches have 
no marked inetamoriiliosifi in their life-liistory. 
The Inrvfc, when developed,^ appear to soften the 
edges of a side slit in the inclosing camule, and 
emerge through this into active life. They pass 
tliroiigh no fasting quiescent state, and when 
liatclicd, dill'oi* from the adults only in minor 
quantitative details. They are said io moult seven 
times before becoming quite adult in the fifth year 
of tlicir life, 

Oockvonches are voracious insects, devouring both 
animal and vegetable substances, which they seek 
out ly aid of tlieir almost certainly olfactory 
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antcnine. Their month organs (three pnLis of 
faws) arc very typical, and well adapted for biting. 
Tiio juices oi? tne iiioiitli leave a disgusting sincil 
on the objects over wliich the insects pass. They 
aro noctiirmil iii habit, most abundant in WEnm 
countries, fond uf sheltering in houses, and notori¬ 
ously a pest to babel's .and millers. Tf* g^t rid of 
them a lame hedgehog is often cm ployed, or they 
may be caufjht in large miinlxjr.H in a slippery niilfc 
basin, baited wijli treacle, and led up to % a piece 
of wood which cannot be regained from the bottom. 
The conniimicst spccic.s in Britain {Peinj^aneta 
oyieutfdis) is said to have been brought to Ktii-opo 
from AMa within the last two hundred yeai‘s; 
P. amcricami has found its ^Yny hither in bales, 
&c. from America. The Ocminn cockroach (Bfnf/a 
or Phfjllo(h'0)nin (icnmuiim) is a troublesome, 
widely distrihiited hirni, which appears, however, to 
go to the wall before our common pest, Aiiotjier 
form {Bhftin or Eclobia Uqmonka) of smaller size, 
which occurs coiiiinonly in tno ■woods of north and 
central Europe, is specially important in Lapland, 
'where it sometimes does great injury by devounng 
the wunter stores of salted llsli. Tlie largest fomi 
known is a native of South America and the West 
Tmlie.s, w'liich measures about 3 inches in length, 
and nukes a bud dniniming noise. The cock¬ 
roach is an ancient insect, having been actually 
found in Silnrian strata. As a tolerably evolvecf, 
and yet nob too highly specialised type, tlie cock¬ 
roach forms a very convenient type for the anatom¬ 
ical Htudy of ih^^Gcta. See Aiiall and PeTiny, Thu 
! Cockroach: mi Introduction io EntomoloQtJ ( 1880). 

Co<;kscoitlb (Cehsiri criataia\ an East-Indian 
I ntinual of the order Amarantaceo?, familiar in con- 
! Bervatorie.s, often also planted out in w’'anTi boiders, 
especially hi the soublicm parts of Britain, It 
I glows wifcli ail upriglifc Btoiii, wliich becomes 
Ilafctcned upwards, divides, expands, and forms 
I a sort of imvy crest, with pointed bracts, 

and bearingon its Burfocc many very amall abortive 
ilowo)*fl, so crowded as often to present a ricli 
volvefcy appearance, Tho colours arc various, and 
often very brilliant. In the wild species, however, 
the flowem aro of ordhiaiy type, and in Blmple 
spikes and panicles j whilo in the so-called G. aiireat 
' a golden variety foriiiorly much cultivated, only a 
few rtowoi‘.9 of the base or the injflorescencc are per- 
feet, the other being representeil only by bracts 
and .scales; while m the cockscomb proper the 
monstrosity known as (q,v.) hofi further 

taken, place. 

Cock’s-foot CJrass a genus of 

Ovasses, closely allied to l-^'escue (Festiica), but 
dilibriiig in lialufc. The Coniiuon or liougU Cock’s- 
foob Grass {D, glonwaia) is a native of both palie- 
arctic and iicavctic regious^ and is very abundant 
in Britain. It fumishes an inqiortant part of both 
natural and artificial pastures. In America tills 
gmas is called Orchard Grass, and is extemivoly 
cultivated. To tliis genus belongs also tlie TuBsao 
Gmss (q,v.). See Pastukk, Gkaminm. 

Oocktoii, Henry, comic novalist, was bom 
in Loudon In 1807, and died 26th June 1853 at 
Billy St Edmuiids, where eleven years earlier he 
had nmriied and setbloA in buBiness. uinesa for 
their illustrations, all of his ten works are almost 
forgotten but oue—Fu/ci/fmc Fba-, the Ventriloquist 
(1810). 

Cocoa, €a«ao, or Coco. The dilferent kinds 
of cocoa are prepared from the needs of trees of the 
genus Theohrfimn. 

TJie genua Tlieobronm (Gr., ‘lootl of the gods ) 
belongs to the natural order Byttnciiftcefl? (q.v,), 
and contains a number of species, trees of moderate 
size, with large undivided leaves and cluatered 
flowers, nil natives of the tropical parts of Ameneo. 
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jly U\T the JUiKt iniijortant sjiecies nf this genus 
T. cneno, to Tvljich tho name cocoa-tri'e is often 
cxcliisirely api»ropriatcfl. It is extensively ouUi- 
vateH in tropical Aiiiema ftful tlie West IiidicSj 
and its cuUivjition lias been introduced into some 
larts of Aria niul Africa. TJic fmit is soineudiat 
ike a ciicuiiiher in sliaiie, is 6 or 8 inches long, 



Cocoa { T?ieo^/}'oma caeuo): 
a, bmiich u jthleaves: t), inrit (ivjl'tty in Mcl^^>n). 


yellow, and red on the side next the sun; the 
riiul is thick and \Yartj% the pulp ftYrcctisU, and 
net nnpleiLHant; the seeds nunieirmH, conipre'ssed, 
and not unlike almonds, witli a thin, pale, leddish' 
brown, fragile skin or shell, covering a darkdjrfnvn, 
oily, avoniatic, hitter kernel. These seeds arc the 
cocoff f>rmis of commerce j when hmised ho as to 
he reduced to Riufill pieces, after being slielled or 
deccwticated, they Ivecome cocou The cocoa- 

tree jU'odiioes larger seeds in cultivation tlian in a 
wild relate. The tree attains its full vigour and 
piodiiclivenesH in j-even orelglit years, ami goncr- 
ally yields tu'o principal croj>s in'the year. ^Vhen 
gathered, the fruit is Mihjected to five days’ fer¬ 
ment a lion in earthen ve^ssol^ or in licajH on tlie 
groundj and then opened hy the hand •, or it is 
hurled for a while in the" earth till the Tml]> 
Incomes rotten. The latter luctlmd is said to 
produce tho hesfc cocoa {enrthed covott or cacao 
terrf ). The .^eeds are then loastcd- 
Tlie average composition of ihe shelled and 
roastc<Ibenn is, innnmd iiniuhers, ftlnml tus follows. 
Theve is couMderahlcv aria lion in dilVoYDiit samples. 

(Ip'-lr- carbi'ii) Cuc-a-r.iiH»r .. ..M 

(Njlf( ,;oii>iK ffHiil) nifitoi, alhiiijiui, Jtn...2*2 

(rarUi-liyai-aO' ■») >i ircli, yiuji, licft.... . 1 a 

WAt-.r,. .. Q 

Miii*ra1 niiir.r.‘.. 31 

juaiN i‘(Pillnif*si*).V. 3 

Thei^l-roiumu ... 

loo 

Thia exifro--e,i ri very high nutritive vahu?, as 
Will be iiiiileu--toi>d by comparing it with the 
following, which shows tlie jnopoitioii of coire¬ 
sponding constituents in lean beef—a bco/>tcak, 
fgr eXiiiujilc: 


niplrvjcarb^.nl Fat. 4 

( N*jtro;?riioad silljiimcji, it*.ID 

(C'trb,v,hy(]ratca).. ... 

Mlijir.'il in.-iSltr. * ” 'k 

waui. 7 ^ 
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nnitter digCNtihlc, the nut must he prepared, The 
iie&t mode of iivepaTation is iiy crushing and con¬ 
tinuous giinding under rollers until the whole is 
reduced to an impalpable jiaste. This, when 
dried, ndlieres, and forms a hard cake. In tliis 
form it U now siiiiidied to the navy and many mer¬ 
chant ships, ATi'l frjruiH a Jiuwt valualde licverafre- 
food for sailois when f«eiaped or pounded and hoiJcrl 
for a short time in water. The large amount of 
fatty matter and nitrogenous foo<l renders it 
especially suitable for men exposed to cold and 
fatigue. " It is a Juo-*t vahialdo resorve fond for 
travel Ini'?*, so much (»f both bent-giving and llosli- 
foming nutriment being concentrated iti a given 
hulk and weight. It is thus used hj" Swi&s and 
Tyrolese mountaincerH in the form of edible 
chocolate. For the prep.araliou of chocolate, see 
(.'in KOLATK. 

An uifnsion of the broken and roasted sliclln, 
which are set aside in jire]>aring the host qualities 
of chocolate, U used in Itnlj% Spain, and other 
countries a^ a cheap snli-stibiite for coffee, and beam 
the mime of poverty at rick 011*). The 

pul]! of the fniit is eaten in the countries in whieli 
the tree glows, and^ a kind of spirit is obtained 
from it by ferine iitatuui and diatillatlon. 


Cocoaliiia, cocoa essence, concentrated cocoa, are 
iiamovi given to nreimratiniiH from wliich some of 
tlie cocoadmttcr Iuls been extracted to render the 
beverage more digestilde. Tliese, when honcatly 
prepared, are excellent. Another mode of prepara¬ 
tion consists in aihling large (quantities of cooked 
farinacenuH material to the ^ound cocoa, mixing 
those when in a pasty condition, tlien drjung amt 
selling tho inixtiive linclei vaiious namcB—soluble 
cocoa, 8onie of them contain but a liomeo- 
pathic iirojiortion of actual cocoa, qiiodiicing, wben 
prejiared by the mldition of Wiling water, merely 
a gruel flavoured with cocoa. Those wlio ]>refer 
ftucU mixture'^ will liiid it eeouomical to prepare 
their gruel or norridgo tliem^elv'cs, and add genuine 
cocoa to it. The wi iter lias drnie this liy sprinkling 
a little powdered cocoa into ordinary Scotch por¬ 
ridge. lly Using whole or ground cocoa nilis, a 
geniiiiiG cocoa heverage may be obtained, hut for 
this it is necessary to subject the nibs to very long 
IvoUirig; a whole day is desirable. The full and 
peculiar llavour of the nut comes out, and much of 
the butter floats on top, while tiio cellnloiie and 
other inscjluMc caiistituerits remain as Hcdiineiit. 

I The Tftcobromeite or s]iecial ciystallisable alkalohl 
of cocoa rc-semhles that of tea and eoflec, but con¬ 
tains a huger proportion of nitrogen, and apq)ear.s 
to be IcsA simulating in its action on the iiciTons 
pysteiii. Some regard it as higlily mitiitious. 

In South Carolina the earth-nut is roasted and 
used as a Muiri mis cocoa; and in iSqjain the root of 
' the earth tdiestiiuc {Ci/perus cscitienta) is siinilavlv 
used. See ADULi'iiRATiox 
€o<*Ofi-liiit is tliG current l:nglish form of what 
was till lb; dolniHoids time epidb Coco-mibj coeot 
'mask,* being tho Portuguese name given to tJie 
iiut fiom tlie resemhi ant’d of its lower part to a 
luKsk. It is the well-kuowu fruit of a f^pceicsi of 
palm, Curos furnfira, pprJmps originally a native 
only of the Indian coasts and Simfcli Sea Islands, 
but now dilliised over all tropical regions, generally 
Hucceediiig best iii^ .«andy soils near the aea. It is 
ftlways one of the (iist 01 the larger plants to estab¬ 
lish itsolf ill the J«w islands of the Pacific Ocean, so 
soon iw there is soil enough, its nuts being widely 
(listrihuted by marine eiiiTents, while the thick 
husk protects the embryo from injury. It has a 
cylindrical stem, about li feet in diameter, and 
from 60 to 90 feut high, with many rings marking 
the places of former leave.s, and hearing at Us 
suinniifc a crown of from sixteen to twenty leaves, 
W’hiclv generally curve downwards, ami arc from 16 
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to 15 fceb in length. The short racemes hear fnnii 
five to ii(t4}Qn or inoiG nnts; an^l ten or fciveh'c of 
these mceiiic.‘=?i in {liffevent stages, may he seen at 
once on a tree, about 6i«jlity or one liuiidretl nuts 
heing its ordiiiaiy annual province; the best tree.s 
are said to produce two hiimlred. The tieebeavs 
fruit in from seven to eight yeai-s from the time of 
planting, and continues productive for seventy or 



Cfocoa-iiut Palm {Cocoa niic{fem ): 
fl, portion of young spatlic, with iiiclosjcd infloyescenoo; 
hrancli of Apadix; smaller portion enlarged, showing a 
feninlo flower below and male flower aboro; d, cocoa-inib— 
f, husk cut open, allowing Imnl endoenrp, at/opened to show 
tlio fihiglusecd. 

eighty years, the fruit being gathered four or live 
times annually, This afloraa to the inhaMtants of 
many tropical coasts ami islands great part of their 
food ; it is not only eaten as it comes from the tree, 
hoth lipe and nnripe, being filled in a young state 
with a pleasant milky lliiiu, but it is also prejiarcd 
in a variety of ways. The fitnicture of the iriiit will 
bG^\iiidei'stood by reference to the article Palms. 

Tlie kernel or the cocoa-nut contains more than 
70 per cent, of a fixed oil called Cocoa-nut Oil, or 
Cocoa-iiut Butter, which, Jiowever, must not bo 
confouiidwl u’ith the fixed oil of the chocolate, also 
known as cocoa butter. The oil is itself an import¬ 
ant article of commerce, being nmeh employed in 
Enropo, particularly for the manufacture of steco'ine 
cancHesj and also of a watine mip^ which forma a 
lather with sea-water, In tropical comitriefl, and 
particularly in tlie East, it is iiinch used as a lamp 
oil and as an uiiguciib. It is also employed as an 
article of food, bo long os it I’cmaina free from 
rancidity, to which, however, it is very liable. It 
has been recommended as a substitute for Inrd in 
the preparation of ointments, and in this con¬ 
nection its property of readily taking up a largo 
quantity of water has given it a certaiii value. It 
may be used instead oi cod-liver oil in corisunip- 
tign, for wliicli piupoae it ia more palatable and 
less likely to cause nausea. It is obtained by 
2 uessure of the bruise<l kernel, or by boiling over 
a slow lire, and skimming off the oil as it lloats 
on the .surface. A quart, it is Baid, may be 
obtained from seven or eight cocoa-nuts. It i.s 
liquid in the ordinary tewqjorfttores of tromca} 
coiiTi tries, hut in colder climatcn hecomes a white, 
.solid, butter-like oil. It hecomes liquid about 74“ 
(2;P3“ 0.). It can he separated by compression in 


Hie cold into a more Ihiuid portion called otein^ 
and a iiioie solid part tcrnied cocoslcariiit or cocosin^ 
which is of coni])lex constitution, iind contains at 
least six fatty acid!?. 

The root o? tiie cocoa-nut palm pogae.'^ses narcotic 
properties, and is Bomotiiue.s chewed instead of the 
areca-iiut. Tlie terminal hud {Palm Cabbage) is 
esteemed a delicacy, and trees arc often cut clown 
fill’ the sake of itj the central part of the young 
stem is altio succulent and eatable.—Tlie sacclmv- 
iiic sap {lodda) of this, as of some other 2 >almB, is 
ail esteemed bevoiago in tropical countiies, either 
ill the state in uiiicli it is obtained from the tree, 
oi‘ after fermentation, which takes place in a few 
hours ; ami from the fcriuented sap {palni ivine) 
a spirituous liquor (firme/r) Is obtained by distilla¬ 
tion. The juice is often also in the East Iiidios 
boiled down to yield sugar (/fq/f/rr//). A variety of 
arrack is also dmljllcd tlie feijiicjitcd milk. 

The dried Icave-H of the cocoa-nut palm are much 
used for thatch, and for many other purposes, as 
the making of mats, screens, baskets, iJcc., by 
plaiting the leaflets. Tlic midribs of Ihc leaves 
supply the natives of tropical coasts with orth .— 
The wood of tlio lower part of the well-grown stem 
is very hard, takes a beautiful polish, ia employed 
for a ^reat variety of purposes, and is iiiiuorted into 
Britain^ for oriianipntfil joinery, imiler tJjeniime of 
Torciipine ‘Wood.—The hhi-ons tissue of tlio less 
matu re flteins is in tide into cordage, A kind of 
guru is also frequently obtained from the stem.—By 
far tlio moat iinpor’tant fibrous product of the 
cocon-niit tree in Coir (q.v.), the iilue of tlio husk 
of the imperfectly ripened imt The liuak of the 
ripened nut is used for fuel, and also, wdien cub 
across, for poligliiiig furniture, sembbing Honrs, &c. 

The shell of the cocoa-mib ia made into cups, 
goblets, Indies, &c., mid is often polished or carved. 
Within the nut there is occasionally found a small 
atony substance, of a bluish-white colour, ‘a sort of 
vegetable bezoar/ called in India Calapj^a^ tq wdiicli 
the Cliinose ascribe great virtues. There are about 
30 species of the gemw, iiiosth" South Aiucrican, 
of which 0. bnti/racea and u coronata may be 
mentioned ns .specially important sources of oil and 
sfcarcli respectively.—-ThG double Cocofl-iiufe of tho 
Seychelles Islands is the fniit of a totally diflerent 
iialni, Lodoicea ScycJicUantoi. See Coco de Mkii. 

Oocoa-Ullt Itcetlc [Batocera nthua), a largo 
Longicorn beetle, the larvos of winch avo very 
desti'nctive in coeoa-niit nlnntatiom, eating their 
way in all directions in the stonis of the younger 
trees. They are destitute of feot, largo and puljiy, 
and of ropulfiiv^e aspect; but are e.stcemed a luxury 
by the coolies of the East, They resemble tho 
gmgru worms of South America. 

€oco clc Mcr (also called Sea or Maidive 
Double Cocoa-nut) is tlio fniit of the Lodo'icca 
iS'eyc/i oUarmi palm. Its don ble kernel lias long had 
nn extraordinary value over a large area in the 
East. Afi a sov^ereign antidote to poison, aud long 
kiiowm only from apociinens thrown up on the 
Maidive coasts, it was siipposetl to grow on a sub- 
niarino tree, and had other fables atUched to it, 
Tho tree on which it grows is peculiar to some of 
the Seychelles Islands, reaches a height of 100 feet, 
and 1ms very large fern-like leaves. 

€0€001I» the silken slieabh spun by the lai vtc of 
many iiisocts in passing into the puiia or jesting 
stage. TJio cocoon proper is due to the secretion 
of Biiecial sninning glands, situated anteriorly or 
posteriorly, but lavvnl liaii-a and foreign objects of 
many kinds may also be utilised. The amount of 
secretion, the arrangement of the fcJireads, and the 
completeness of the covering vary very widelynor 
ie the presence of any cocoon whatever essential 
to the pupa stage, Tlio most typical and perfect 
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ftrc of liiriiiy inotli^i 

ample l>eiiij^ tlmt uf tlie jiiikworm. l i 
ucatnc.-v^, aii6 Inl^DUi by tbe^ i 

robes make thom a'^ iurirvc*JIfni.< tbej: 

Bee C\Tt.iu»nJ..vu, (;iniVs.\i:*Tt^, Ixsi:rJ’i 
cialJy SilKiV{H{M. 

Cocos. Hee ICKELi^ict 
iJocj 'tiiSi ft lipini>, ft tvibi 

Ai:lieToni to lic couuccte'd wit 

world. Ilomer make.'S it a brancli of 
A'ir^^il uiakod the ^Vclierou ilow into the 
Cod (ft ^^niis of bonv I'ihIich 
waved okIcv (Anacantldnib and type 
^(ira<iiclte) will ell inchides some vnliifiblc 
hiich as Lin^ (>[olva)k Hake or ‘ Btocl; 
hichis), UuidjtJt (Lota), &c. The j'Ui 
itself is uudoulitcdly tlie most vnlnahlLV 
ately elon^^aled body willi suiaii .mihhiui 
thre^i dorsal and two tuml lin<, the (li> 
tbo tail ir*>ni the Ihiis, the 
limbs on the throat, the t<>ofcliud voinei 
less palatine, rue auKitif^ the more import 
tive featmes. The ^jenus incluilea aboi 
species, diatrihriteJ in the enW and ten 
of the northern part of tlie ^jlol^e, and 
to be verv ftbnndrmt uiX >rf;wfoun»lln 
Lofoten Islunds, and on the Lo'^^tr Ih 
fieein to hdlow the lieninj,' .shoals. Ah 
f»M>^Vs\\pplY, ami ab VnouveeH of cod-U\ 
species of Uadiis are of ^loat econninic i 
Bcaidea the cixl proper {G. tnorrhita), 
ing sjxicica arc well Known; the Ha<l 
Gf vqiejfifm), the Wfutin;; ’ 

the Bib or ^Y)utill>:*pout (G. lumens), 
cod {G, the Pollack {G. polU 

Coal fifth ((?. h 

The crnl itself is too faimHaran nuiina 
deRCrlptiou. U alliUtts a IcTii^th of 2 
nnd may wemli as much as ICK) Ib. Tj 
bar bale cm the chin isi tolerably Umj^. 
yariGti Cfin'<if\enihly. A .smaller variety 
sometimes dLtiii^^nblied—e.*'. in tlio B 
cod orciirs between air and 75" If. Iftt. b 
fnsLoTi, t<j a de[dh of 120 fathoms, but is 
nearer tlie iMniatoir than 40" lat. It 
Jamiarj' to May, aceordia^^ to the dim 
is only afc this ^oasou that numbers crow 
The cod is very vomciouft, and feeds at 
nn Giostaceons, niolluftcs, wonu.s, aiui cv( 
Hslies, They me very jsrolilio, and ti 
calculated that tlie roe of a lar^'c fciiud 
tain towards D nullioii The pru( 

of t]io;^reftt bank^, of Newfound land ex 
all uthci's, but the co^Utlwhcries near tU 
iSwodisn, loehirid, and the north of Sc 
ftl.so important. The Dutch wore cima 
cod'liiliLMy /Ls early as the niiihlle of tin 
1 nry,/jjjd tJjc mioited for this 

the coasts of Icehirid abonfc tbo same pc 
Prencli have afM> en^ot^cd iiirf^cly in the ( 
The riraheiy is always canied on bviiiea 
and hook«" partly by lutupiote^ mid jsart 
fines. WTiCilkfi ‘ and the like ave usei 
One man has heen known to natch frnn: 
lish, on the Uuiks uf Nowfoundlftiub 
eleven Imm- ; and ci^dit isien to lake e 
in a day on the Do^r^o>r Ikink, (Lvat in 
dried cod jvro earrlerl from Newfouiidh 
'M'^C'sb Indies, and are consumed oLtJ in i 
i^atbulic civQTitnv?^ A Ibe Mnitb of 
]iriiici[»al ^eat of tlie cod-liver oil iiuhistr 
otlict species are abo utilhed, U ou the' 
coast. The preserved ‘.sDund’ or hwim 
the noil U ei>t({ejiied a delicacy. It is nl 
a dried .state as Lin^d/iss." See Dm 
Ffs/iecf^ and Ciimthci’s l7dro(iiu'tioit to tl 
Fishes. 
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Cotlsv (Itab, * ft tall a pa-isage at the end of a 
miisicftl uoiiiposition, intended to round it off anil 
give a .^ensc of complcteripss in form. In early-^ 
it coii^iLtcd of ton of a few Biinple chords; 
hut it WAS enlarged, by Beethoven more especially, 
into a feature of the gicalesfc iinportimce and 
dimenaions, it being one of the most clmiActcriatic 
featiire.s in the form of bis symjiboniea; and other 
coiu|)oftoi.-< lifive with rare exoG])tiunb followed his 
lead. See B\ ^U*ucinv. 

Code (Lftb ftJid caitdcx). The primary 

uicaniiig of the Latin wunl was the trunk or stem 
of a tree; afterwanL it canio to signify more 
especially wooden tablets bound together, and 
covei'eil with a coating of wax, whicli were used 
for writing on. After parchnicnb and paper weio 
wubstituted for wood, tlie name code was still re¬ 
tained. Cicero applic-s it to a bill; but ifc wtw not 
viil Inte, iw (vf tlui that 

it wfvs used to express a collection of hiwsi, 

In Us modern stime the word code may be 
delined as a ftvsteniatic stateiiieiit of the law.H of 
a country (eitiier the wdiole law, or any -special 
de]>Artiiient of it) having tlie authmiLy of an act 
of tlie legisJatiim In other wordf^, it is tlie e.v- 
prcftsion of the law of a countrj’ in ft systematic 
and ftutlioiitfttivo form. This delinitiun distin- 
guifthcrt it, (in the cue band, from a dUjeU, which 
properly .‘‘^gniUc^ a collection of the decisions and 
rulei of the common law arranged on a methodical 
]daii, and, on the other hand, from a consolidated 
slfitKte^ Avhich is nothing more than the incorpora¬ 
tion of all the statutes relating to a particular 
branch of the law into one general enactment, 
WTiile the digest difters from a code in ao far as it 
wants the authority of a legislative enactment, 
the eonacliddtfd shifufe cUfl'm from it iu that U 
dues not deni with tlie unwritten or common law. 

TYhetUer it is fur the advantage of a commimity 
that its laws slioiild lie exjire.^^scd in tlie form of a. 
rode, is a ijue^tioii which has been much di.^'CUSscd 
)«>th in thent Jlritaiu a/id abroad. On tbo Continent 
it liiis hecii practK'ally settled in the a/lirmativo, 
while in Clrcat Ihitain and in some of the states of 
America (particularly the state of New York) 
the contYOvei-sy is fatill keeiilj’ niaintaiued. Two 
priiicijial objections urged by tlie opponent.^ of 
codilication may be thus stniiinariHed: (1) That 
ifc checks the natural gi‘owfch of the law anil 
hiiulem its free development; and (2) that, as 
law is progressive, there would bo no finality— 
that it would be noce.^.sATy to bo constanfclv alter¬ 
ing the code in order to adapt ib to the new 
conditions of society. The an.swcr usuallv made 
to the (irfet of these cibjectioiia is, that although 
law is ft llexible and progressive science, ifc is 
nevertheb.s.s capable of being known as it (i.visls 

Afc All}’’ given time, and if so ifc must be caj)aljlo 
of being^ c.xpreiNsed Jn Jnngiiago. ‘The Jaw of a 
couTitiy,* observes Mv Dudley Tiold, the distin- 
gnished American jurisfc, ‘may be Jikeiied to ibs 
lunmuige, and to make a code of the one is like 
making a dicdoimry of the otlier.^ If tlie law is 
not expressed iu humuayc, ifc must almost necca- 
sarily be left to the Jbietuuting opinions of judges 
to say whether ft partieiilar set of facts is iii any 
given case of legal elleet or not. To the Becond of 
llie above ohjcctioiLS the answer ia; Granted that a 

1 code cannot be made for tall lime, fclioio is nover- 
fcheless no reason why any cliaugcs required by 

1 rdbmed conditions vA sDcanby sbmAd n?ib tidv:- 

qiifttely met by iieiiedical revision. A coinniihsioii 
<jf lawyei^ luighl he appointed for that purpose, 
and revision iniglifc taKo place, say, every ton 
years. On the other hand, the arguments i^peeb 

1 ally urged in favour of codification ai‘e; (J) Thftt 
it will simplify the law, thereby getting rid of a 
vfisb mass of stabutcd and judicial decisions, wlioae 
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aiitliority has hecoiae more or less douhtfiil, aiul 
^vliich overload the Lo(jk-shelves ami Avastc the 
time of onr lawyers and judges; and (2) that hy 
simplifyin" the law it will he made aceessihle to 
aud comprchoiisible hy ordinary citizens. 

Viewing the stihjoct histoneally, we fnnl that 
tlic lloiiiaiis were the fet to rcaliso the idea of 
codification. The compilation, of the Twelve 
Tables (q.v.) in 30a n.c. w'as the cniiicst atfcoini>t 
to codify tlie wliole law, both public find private. 
But with the Bomans tlic term code was confined 
in its apidication to the collcctiona of the laws and 
constitutions pi-oinulgatcd by the eniperoiB (the iiu- 
jmj'ial cdktctj resenpiut and dccrata^ and lincl nob the 
extensive meaning of the w'ovd in it-s modern heiise. 

The following is an eiiiirncration and de&ciinbion 
of the more celebrated codes, ancient and mod cm : 

I. ANCiiiiNT CoDKS.—(1) Codex Gvcgonanm ci 
Hcrmogcniaiins .—^Thesc two collections of imperial 
constitutioiis (mainly of rcseripta) were the fimt 
to receive tlie designation codext and they supplied 
a model wdrioli w’as to a considerable extent 
followed ill the subsequent codes of Theodosius 
and Justinian. They were both the work of 
private hands, although they wore subsequently 
declared authoritative by a decree of Theoclosius 
and Yalenbinian. The nrst of them is supposed 
to have been published about tlie end of the 3d 
century, and fcfiab of irermogeiiianiis a little later» 
Only fragments of each have been i)re.served. 

(2) Codex ThcodosicauiSy miTnecf after the Em¬ 
peror Theodosius the Younger, cluvhig whose 
reign it was compiled. Tho original idea of 
Theodosius 'was to prepare a coinjdete body of the 
law, collected from tlie ivritingu of the jurists as 
well as the constitutions of the emperors, but his 
instructions to this eilect wore never carried out. 
The codex, as we have it, occupied three years in 
preparation, and was promulgated as la\v for the 
Eastern empire on Isfc January 439, and a few 
days tliereaiter adopted and declared to be law 
for the Western ompiro by Valenbinian III. This 
Codex Thcodosuimts lias been in a great ineasuro 
preaorved, It consists of sixteoii books, which arc 
subdivided into titles, and a clnonological oitler 
ill tho arrange men t of the constitiibions has been 
followed. All bub the di-st five books (containing tJie 
purely mivate law) have come down to us. By 
iiieana, however, of the so-called 

'Uii nbriilginent in greab part of this code 
made by tho order of Alnric it., king of tho Visigoths 
—zfc bccaiUG possilde to reproduce a cojisitlorablo 
proportion of the earlier hooks. Palimpsest restora¬ 
tions have also during the 19th century brought 
to our knowledge a jiiiiubor of tho genubje con- 
siiliitiones which were nob to be found in the 
breviary of Alarlc. The best editions of this code 
are those of Jac. Goth of red iis, >Yitli his celebrated 
commentary upon Books VI. to XVL, originally 
published in 1685, and Hilnol, contribiitcd to tho 
Covpm Jiiris Horn, Antcjmtln. fBomi, 1842), 

(3) Codex Jmtiniancus, —^This, ‘which is the 
most celebrated of the ancient codes, w]aa named 
after the Emperor Justinian, in whose reign it was 
prepared. In tlie year 623 a-D. a commission of 
ten peiuons, 'with the famous Tribonjan at their 
head, was appointed by Justinian ^ compile a 
code, incorporating in it the earlier codes of 
Gregorian ns, Heriuogenianus, and Theodosius, and 
also the vnvioua constitutiona issued suliscqueiit 
to these codes. The work was periormed in four¬ 
teen months, and it W'as then declared that tho 
new code slio\ild siipci'sede tlie older compilation. 
A second edition of this work, revised and having 
a mimber of now cnactinonba of Justinian Irinisolr 
incorporated, was promulgated in 634 iinder the 
name of the Cedex repetitas pi'askciiotiis. This is 
wdiat has come down to us, and is now kiiowm as 

the Codex Jz/A/iMiVmciw, and forms part of tho 
corj)2is Juris. It consists of twelve hooka, each of 
, which Is divided into chap lei's. 

(4) Jionuino-Bnrbariatf Codes .—Seveml collec¬ 
tions Wore made of the laws of the liarbavians of 
u’estom Europe after they had become free Irom 
the domination of Rome. To three of these collec¬ 
tions tho 11 nine of the Ronmno-Barbarian Codes is 
usually applied. They are (1) tlie Edictum TJico- 
doridi compiled iinuer Theodoric, king of- the 
Ostrogolhs, about the year 500, and consisting of 
154 sections (unsystematically arranged), deaTing 
with all deparlnients of the law, ita materials 
being derived mainly from tho Gregorian, Her- 
niogenian, and Thcodosian Codes. (2) The Lex 
Jbmmm Vmgolhorum, prepared under Alnric, king 
of the Visigoths, and published in the year 500, 
Tliia collection 'vvah one of gicafc importance, and 
during a considerable pait of the mktdlo ages was 
treated as the principal exponent of Roman law, 
thus exercising great inllimiicc upon^ tho Gothic 
law of western Europe. It was compiled bv com¬ 
mission ere, appointed by Alaiic, who fieri vcci their 
materials in great part from the Theodosian Code 
anil the iiistitiiLos of Gains. This codex is com¬ 
monly described as the Breviarium Alaricia7iit7n. 

(3)Tlie Lex Jiomumi Bin-gufidionmif also publiahed 
about the beginning of the 6tli century, under 
Gnnclobahi, king of the Burgundians. It was 
compiled from niiicli the same soiircca as tlie code 
of Alaric II, 

II. Modbiin Codks.—^A fi already observeil, the 
idea of a code in the modem sense—viz. ma a com¬ 
plete statement of the w'hole la'w, or any particular 
department of it—^wna not realised by the ancient^. 
The Itoiiiaii Codex was in many respect.'? more akin 
to what WG call a consolidated statute than a 
proper code, 

(1) Frusda/t Code. —The /irefc of the inodem codes 
(leaving out of view certain ardo^mances of a general 
nature promulgated at an early date in France and 
some other countries, but which hardly deserve tlie 
appcllubion Code) was the celebrated Lahdrcchi of 
Pnissia—the Code Frdicnc—jnihMied in 176 L Tine 
work 'was due to the genius of Frederick the Great, 
and W'aB intended by Jiim to firmly cement blio union 
between the various parte of his kingdoju* In the 
introductory plan (or projet), Frederick tells wdint 
induced him to iindortako tho work—viz, tlie great 
uncertainty in tlie law arising out of the want of 
uniformity in the customs and atatuteb prevailing 
in the difforent parte of Jiis dominions, and tlie ex- 
ccBsive and costly litigations due to this uncertainty. 

He makes, at the same time, a violent onslaught 
upon lawyers genBinlly, and liones that one hnme- 
diato result of tlio code will be to restiieb their 
number to the most moderate dimensions. Out of 
this Code FrCderie, the existing Allgemeines Zand- 
recht of Prussia has grown.' 

(2) iVqpoftlow.—-Thifl Is the most celebrnted 

of the modern codes. At the time of the great 
Revolution there was an endless variety of par^ . 
fcicular laws and customs (rfrm'f ct aroit coa* 

Uime) prevailing in the dilTerenfc parts of France, 
entailing great uncertainty and expense in tlio 
administration of justice, and preventing anything 
like true solidity and unity in the nation. It was 
Napoleon’s merit that he realised that the beat 
remedy for this lay in tho nnification of the law by 

a code which might be made applicable to the 
whole countiy. No doubt, a good deal had been 
done Lowaitls unification by tlio preparation of an 
admirable act of ordonnances in tho reigns of Louis 
XIY, and Louis XV., but they only went a small 
way in rectifying the evils, Napo 1 eon, according! y, 
gave directions for the carrying oub of this project, 
and it was executed with astonishing celerity. Tho 
Code as we now have it, was published 
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anil j>ronui]g,atfii l)et^vut!U 18CM and 1810. It con- 
iif fivft jiarts—vi/. tim ‘ Code Civil,* dealing 
witli the riiain IwkIv <»i the p^vate JaAV; the * Coile 
<le Pjdci^'luro Civllo;’ the * Co<le de Coiimieice/ 
(Icalin^^ Willi the law.'* jelaling to coiuiucrcial 
aUairM; the‘('fnle d'ln^tninthin Cnniinelle;’ and, 
Jhiallv, Ihe ‘Cnde Penal.' Each of Uict^e five parhs 

wfl'i independent of the others, though prepared on 
this ^ino syhlciii and governed hy a nniforiiiity of 
plijin, rnonlerhi pieveat altaohitclj an appeal m 
any ca^c to tho autliority of tlic old la w si and 
eiirtonisj it was expronsly enacted tlmt if coses 
shuuM occur for which the cinle had made no pro¬ 
vision, file judijc si] till Id decirlo according to what 
he might consiacr to be good sense and equity or 
aucloiit custom.'—in this tespcct diifering fvoiu the 
I'nissian which reoiiires that any ques- 

ticuis unproviJal for by it sliall^ he referml by the 
iiidge tfl a Icablatlve cmnuiWlon fov decision. 
The Co(fc Xttpui^fjn (or, aF<it hasbeenre chiifitencd 
iiiidcr the Kepublic, the tWe fVriV) reumiiis in 
force OH the law of Fmnte at the pre>jent day, ami 
de.%iiite niariy defects in its original construction— 
neceh^itJLtiiig a large nuuiln'c of iiiteipretative coui- 
has, Wyoud doubt, pvove^l a j^veat 
boon to that conn try. Napoleon iuuisclf is sail I to 
hav'e been prouder of it ihan of any of his victories. 
‘1 go down to p()-*tmty,' he haul, 'with iny 
code in my baud.' Put pnjhably the bes^t test of its 
excellence i.s that it has hcen (in whole or part) 
tile incxlcl for a large nwniier of continental codes ; 
ns, for oxaniplo, those of llelgLuni, Italy, and 
Greece. So alf^o in the Ulienisili provinces, upon 
which it UVLB originally imposed by force* it rcniains 
to this day the bosk of Ic^slatum. 

(5) CrCiv>M(rt Coife ^,—Pnor bo the coiiatitution of 
the present (normal] empire in 187t, two important 
ctnlfs of Ike German coniniercial law' hml been 
iireiiareil and fulopted V North German Gon- 
tederatiou. These were tlio IVei'h^el-OrciitUttff^ 
codifying the laws rehiling to WIIh of exchange, 
which wmi piiblislicJ in 1HI8, and the jU^gemcines 
cwlifving the wliole coinmer- 
L'iftl Jaw, excliihive of bills of o.vchnnge and bank* 
niptc^v, which wuh published in 1801. Since 1871 
tlie^o tivo coulo-^ have been intulc apidicalile to the 
wjiolc of tho enqjire, and three other ilepartiueats 
of the law Jiave since Ijcch coililied—viz. the law 
of liankrupbcy [Konkurs-ndit), the Jaw of pro- 
eedure, and tlie criminal law. And in 1888 a conn 
n]Ls«^ion was sitting at Berlin charged Ayith the 
enorniouH ta«k of codifying the whole civil Jaw of 
Gennaiiy. 

(4) In most of the state.s 

codi/ictition, either of t!ie whole la\v or of ptirticular 
branches of it, lias been clleeted, At the same lime 
it iioticcahle tli.it in one fiv two of the states the 
expcdieiiey of codifying the private law is still 
iiiiich con trover toil. This is particularly the rase 
witli the state of New York, wdieie In l8o7-<i5 a 
draft civil code was prepared (mainly by the dia* 
tinguUlicd jurist, Mr Dudley Field), but did not 
receive the sanction of the Icglshituve. Tliis draft 
civil code lia«, liowever, been adopted by Cali/oriiia 
and Dakota. 

(o) utid Ctjlouiid (Joih'fi .—ojdy result 

ill tjiGwayof codilicatloii acliiev'ed in the (Tnited 
Kiiigdcini i« in the dp[iarttJicnfc of the law wEiich 
i\:latCH to hills of ^xchungo lincbuUng promissory- 
iiiite8 aiifl clic^iues). By tlie IHIIr of Exchange 
Act, 1882, tlie >statnte ami common law of the 
three kiugiluiOH relating to this iniportant dejuvrt* 
mentJ of mercantile jiirispnidonee wns in great 
mea^uvc reduced to the form of a ooilc. This 
eujictimmt is, perhaps, not ii criniplete code in the 
strict sense, seeing that it does not profess to 
clit!rely .shut the door of the cofniiion law in ques- 
tions aiVecting bills—decisions prior to the Act 
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being still authoritative so far nf’ they are nob 
inconsistent witli it.s expveiiJ proviHions, But in 
other resjiccts it fulfils tlie proper refpiirementH of 
a code, ifaving been drafted with niuoh care and 
skilb it luii^, Hinee it came into force, proved of 
great value and benefit^ to the mercantile coin- 
nninity in the way of diminishing litigaUoii and 
otherwise. Eflort-s have been and arc now being 
made by law-reformers (promiiicn t among them being 
Lord-jilstice Stephen) to have other bianchca of 
the law codified, and more jiiuticulaily the law' of 
evidence and the law' of crinies, aud criminal pro- 
ccdiiie. As ic‘gftrd> Biitlsli pos>scHsions it may pisb 
he ob=iervc{l that nii excellent code exists in Canada, 
and tlmt iu India seveial branches of the law liave 
been codiUed by the celehvated Aiiglo-ludiaii codes. 
Tlie eriuiiiml code of India was drawn up in tho 
year 1837 under I lie ansi»ices of Lord Jlacaiihly, 
though it was not pvoiuulgated till 18G0. 

€o(lciiiCi ail alkaloid obtained from poppy- 
lieads. See PiUTV. 

Codex (Lat, * inanu^cvipt/ pj. Codices j seo 
Code), the name applied to ancient innmiscvipts, 
ns of tho classics or vt the Scriptures, Of the latter 
class the four great Uncials (q-v.) arc the Cudex 
Sinaiticii^, lUscovcml in 1844 and 1859 in tiie inoii- 
astery of Mount Sinai by Tischeiulorf, and the 
Godex Ynticaims, both of the 4th century j and tho 
Codex AlexandKims (see under Alexandria) 
au<l Coitex EpUvaeuil of tlia 5th century. All four 
originally contained the Old and New Testament 
complete, but none arc perfect copies, while the 
laftt, bcftidea having great lacunCO, is ahno&t 
illegible. See PALisirsEST. 

Codicil (Lat, codiciUtfftt diminutive of corto), 
a supplement to a udll, whereby anything omitted 
Is added, or any change demanded by the altered 
circiiiiistances of the testator or tho bene ficialies, 
is effected, A codicil is autlienlicatcd in tlje same 
manner ns a will, and possesses the same privileges 
when Uohigrapli, or written Jiy the hand of tlio 
testator himself, See Will. 

CodilDi is the coamc.st part of hemp and also of 
tlax, Hovted out aivd separated from the vest. 

CodLiii illotli {Carpocapm powofiana)^ tho 
moth wliofic larvfo cause the ^w'mjn-eaten* apples, 
which fall prematurely oil. 

Cod-livcr Oil is generally obtained from tho 
livers of the common Cod (q,v,), hut likewise from 
allied species, ns luig, dorse, coaMish, tor]jk, &c. 
In these fish the jVdipose Tissue (q.v,) containing 
oil is almost entirely conlincd to the Uvci^ in whicii 
they agree wdth the slmrk tribe, w'iiilst in other 
fish, as in tlie herring ami .salmon, the oil ia tUil'iiscd 
over tUc! entire stirttCUive nC the aiiiiunk The sup¬ 
plies of medicinal cod-liver oil uscil to he derived 
Jiiainly from Newfoundland,^ hut Norway now sup- 
pUos the bulk of that used in Great Britain. Thft 
most famous of the Norwegian fishing-grounds is 
that of the Lofodon Islands. C)n tiic outer shores 
of thc^e islands imiucnsc shoals of fisli begin to 
arrive in Deecniher, but owing to the storms to 
which tlie coasts are liable, only a comparatively 
small ikunibor of boats (some 8W)) engage in the 
JiKhing. Later on, in tlio hegiiming of January, 
the fish pass in het’iveen the isTands and enter the 
calmer wateiy of the Wesbfjord to spawn. Thou 
tJie iisliGi'iiicn, assombllii" in immense numbers, 
oatcli tlie firih by net or baited line, A good catch 
for a boat, with a ci'ciy of five men and a boy, 
is froiji 600 to 1200 fish ; and some idea of the im- 
pnrfcaiicG of thi-s indimtry is obtained from the 
met tlmt in a single year these fisheries alone 
employed 4000 vossola, wdth a crew of 27,000 
men, the catch amounting to 25,000,000 of iisli. 
The fishing-grounds heiiig near the shore, the 
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fisli ai-e afc once cleaned, find the livers re- 
tiKjved. Tliese may be treated in difrercnt ways, 
the vnrioas quaUties of cod-liver oil l)cmg the 
resiih). ^ The iincHfc oilj known as ‘nondrecaing 
pale oil,* is obtained by warming the livers by 
means of steam heat, ^vlieii the oU separates, and is 
either remore<l b 3 ' straiiiing or’ by allowing it to 
Jloiifc to the mn/oce. It is thou cooled to 14“ (- 10 ° 
C.), and liltci’cd, either by mechanical messme 
or in the iinnal way. A white lallow-UKc sub- 
stance remains in the Jlaiiael filter, and a bright 
cod-livev oil passes through, which is now capable 
of being exposed to frost without hiriiing tnrhld. 

In the case of those (ishcries which are situated 
nt some distance from the shore, the livers are 
placed in tanks, till a stifricicnt quantity Jms been 
cnllacted, witli the result that partial putrefaction 
takes plaeo. The oil obtained in tliis way is of 
a ilark-bro^vn colour, and poi^sesscs a nausenns 
enipyreumatic taste. 

A stOl coarser Vtariety is nianufactiired for use in 
leather-making In it the livers of the cod, herring, 
haddock, &c, avc mdiscviiumately uacd, a very 
lisliy-tasted oil being the result. 

It will be seen from tlie above that the different 
varieties of cod-liver oil may be produced from the 
same livers. Tlnus, that obtained by pressure or 
steam heal from fre.sli livers is the freest from taste 
ami colour, while the oil becomes darker and darker 
as the liverft become less fresh, lb has been sup- 
jjosed by some authorities that the davk-brqwn oil 
Is the more enieacions, Init others find Jio diHcrcnce 
in actual pracbicc, while the piale oil can alone be 
tolerated by delicate stomachs. Cod-liver oil mainly 
consists of oleic, stearic, and palmitic acid.s, in com¬ 
bination with glycorinc. In addition to thcae, 
gaduiny a substance of biliary origin, but possess¬ 
ing no recognised medicinal virtues, is present 
along with iodine and broiniiic. Some have 
ascribed the virtues of cotMiver oil to the iodine or 
bromine, but aa the iodine is only present in the 
proportion of 1 part in 2000 parts of the oil, this 
view seeiiia untenable. Some times the oil is adul¬ 
terated with .spurious oils, to which iodine has been 
added, and this may be assumed if tho proportion 
of iodine exceeds that stated above. Tlieve are 
unfortunately no chemical tests that can rvith 
certainty detect tho preaeiico of otiior oils, although 
there are tests which dUtiuguisli Uver-olls from 
those of other origin. Tims with nitric acid, cod- 
liver oil yields a purple colour, clinngin" to a 
brown; while a drop o/ .sulphuric acid nroducea a 
violet colour, soon changing to biwnisn red. In 
oi'dor to prevent it from becomuig rancid and iisliy- 
tasted, it is well to keep it secluded from the air. 

Cad-livo 2 ' oil is at piesenfc one of the most iniijort- 
ant remedies in tho Alatcria Modica. Although 
pos.sessing a Jiigh reputation on the Continent, it 
was not till ^YUen Professor tiughea Bennett 
(q.v.) of EiUnbuigla wroto a treatise on it, that 
it camo into general use in Britain. It is most 
valued in ca.'se.Y of pulmonary cousiiinptioH, chronic 
rheiiniatLsni, and gout, besides all diseases of a 
scrofulous nature. In all these it ia, however, 
useless to expect good results unless the remedy 
lias been regularly taken for several weeks. 
Its mode of action is uncertain. While sonic 
lioKl that it merely acts as a nutrient, it is 
certain tliat pork-fat, butler, ojid other digestible 
oils, do nob liave the same .specifio action that 
characterises cod-liver oil. It is given in doses of 
frani half a tcosjioonful to one toSleapoonful throe 
or four fcimo.g a day, and it does uofc seem that 
excessive doses, sucli as a cupful or inore> are of 
any veal beiiGtit, while they are a severe stmin on 
the digestive organs. 

As its peculiar ilavour is very repulsive to many 
patients, various devices have been adopted to 


render it inure palatable. l‘he addition of a trace 
of sulphuric ctlier, while rendering it more easily 
digested, does not improve the llavoui-, it iiiay^ 
however, be made into a jelly with Ling[as.s. or bo 
taken lloating on the surface of portov* wjiile in 
the form ot JCmnlsioUt of wdiicli many varieties are 
in the market, the davour is more or lewj skilfully 
disguised. Most druggists also keep gelatin 
cap.sules, containing from one to one and a half 
tcaspoonhil, which are ciu^ily swallowed, 

Cotloglio, a tfjwn of Northern Italy, 17 rnilcfl 
>SE. of Lodi by rail. Fop. 893o, 

Codrliictoii, Sir Edward, a British admiral, 
'ivasborn ofa good old GloucestershirefamiIv, 27tli 
April 1770, and entered the navy in 1783. In 1701 
bo wa.s lieu tenant of Lord Howe's llngshm, and 
took a pinniinenb part in the action off Usliant 
on the gloriouH lat of June. At Trafalgar, in 
1805, he was captain of the Orio)i, and leader of 
a fiquadroi). He aftersvards served in tlio North 
Sea. in Spauisli watei'^^, and in North America, 
anti rose to tlie lunk of vice-admiral in l.S‘2l. In 
1820^ he was appointed coiimiaiKler*in*chief of the 
Mediterranean squadron, nnd in that' capacity 
took the leading part in the battle of Navarino 
(q-v.), which destroyed the Tiirkiah navy. In 
reward for bids victory he received the Grand 
Crof;s of the Bath, w’itli Bnssinn and Frencii 
orders 5 but the battle being considered an ^ un- 
toivavd event/ Codrington was recalled. Ho 
attained the full rank of admiral of the red in 
1837, cLud in 1839 appointed commander-iu- 
chief nt Portsmouth, Ho ivos M,P. for Levon- 
norb from 1832 to 183^. He died April 28, 1851. 
The ‘ Narrative* written to prove that at NaVarino 
I ho bad not exceeded his instructions, is printed in 
the Memoir by ]i is dncigiiter, Lady Bou rc 1 tier (2 vols. 
1873).—Hia son, GknKRAl Sir Williasi John 
OODR iNGTON, G.C.B, (1804-84), w'os commander- 
ill-chief ill the Crimea horn llth November 1856. 
—Another son, AD^finAL Sm Henry John Cod- 
RlNOTON, K.C.B. (1808-77), took part in the 
destruction of St Jean d’Aere, and sai ved in t/ie 
Baltic in 1864-66, 

€o4lvilS» the laet king of Athens, was the son 
of Mctantfius, and according to Greek legend, 
sacrificed liia life for liis country about tlic year 
1008 B.c. A wav raging betw’ccn the Athematis 
ami Dovians, the oracie declo-ved that the victory 
should belong to those whose king was slain by tlie 
enemy \ wbereunoii Codriia, attiring himself as a 
peasant, cnfcerctl the Lonan camp, and having 
picked a qanrrcl with some of the eoldiei-s, con¬ 
trived to have him self slniu. Sec Archon. 

the numerical or literal factor 
prefixed to an unknown quantity in any algebraic 
tcmi. TIuis in the expression ax - 26 ^ -f v?ai^ - 
(« + 6 )^ there are four pterins, and the cotRicienta 
are, in order, «, 26, V3, and (a+ 6 ). A Rpecial 
and very important iiisitaiicc is found in the jjlirase 
DifferetUud Coefficient (q.v,) of a given function 
with leferenco to one or nioro Of tlie i^nriablea 
involved. Irt the theory of equations, also, coefli- 
caowls play an impoxtanfc part *, thus, in the cabiG 
+ 6 a 5 + != o, we know fcliat (suppoging 

the 3 roots are j), <?, t*) p + gf + r = ^ a, 

+ rp = 6 , and pqy = - c» 

€oelioopii, or Cohorn, AIknno, Baron van, 
called the Lntch Vaiibnu, was tlie son of a captain 
of infantry, tuwl born near Lecuwarden in 1641. 
Ho studied, fortification and iiiatlicinatics at 
Eranoker, arid already captain of a company in liis 
sixteenth year, lie greatly distinguishea himself qb 
the siege of Macatiicht, and in various battles. Afc 
the siege of Grave, in 1673, he demonstratied that 
the small portable mortars named after hirq jnight 
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1j<? a<lvfuitag«miMv employcil. C<>olMJ(»ni ouvcrctl 
liiiu^olf with honour at .Senef (1071), heforo Kairters- 
Wfiitli i 108D), and at Flt?ur«s (160u). 11c forLihcil 

Niimnr, and defcmled it against Vauhaii in 1092; 
lrt.‘jsicged that fortre-^:> in 1095, and rfciook it; was 
anpomted lien tenant-j'eneral and dh'CL-tor-iii-chief 
t)l the iJiitcii fortititations, niul fortified i^evernl 
towns, of whicli Jlcr^oii ai» Zotiiii was consiilDred his 
iiiasterideee. In the war id the Spanish aiicces- 
8jun ho defeate^l the Frenclt more tlian once, and 
tiiuh Huy anil Limbing. He died afc the Ila^io, 
on his way to meet Mavlhoroiigh, March 17, 17U-L 
He left two hnjmrtaut works on fortification, 

Coclionis—named from tlio military engineer 
who intnNluuwl Ihciii—arc fimall hnmze Mortars 
((l-v.), J ewt. ill weight, and of 4J inches calibre, 
lleing easily eiuried, they arc useful in sieges, to 
muioy w 01 ting parties, 'and in situations where 
guns cannot he emjdoyed, bucli the attack of 
hill-forts ill India. 

€<plejiterata, the technical name for the 
second lowest alliance of in any-cel led animal'^. 
The class inrlndcs(1 )]ocoinotor types—jelly lislies, 
ftwlniming bolls or inedusoids, colonial nieihisoids 
such as the Hortimuesc Man-of-war, and e.xtremely 
active orgiuii^nis known as Ctenoiiliiirc'*; (i2) tubu¬ 
lar forms or ‘polyps’(mostly fixed)—the coiiiiiion 
Hydra, the cum pound Hvilroids or zoophytes, the 
sea-anemones, cnniiiimmf hea-anemonedike types 
such as Bead-men a Fingeis, and limy or coral 
modifications from all these. The two tynes, 
niediiaoid anil polypoid, are inseparably liiiKed 
together by real though not ohvioufl reseiiihlnnce 
in structni'e, and by the facts tlmt many swimming 
hells are only detached and niiKlilicd reproductive 
nieiubers of (Ixeil zoopliyte colonics, and that a 
fixed polypoid stage oeciirs as a chapter in the life- 
historj^ or some common jelly-fislics. 

ffcKfruf CVmrucfct'g,—fl) The CwlcuteratCA are 
nearer the primitive tw'o lnvrreil sack-like ancestral 
burn, the (lustrula (see fiwiUtVOLOOY), than arc 
higher animals; (2) they ai^e lailially byuunetrical 
ill almost all cfoics, that is, they are the same all 
rnUnil, ami a line drawn \ertically tbroilgh tlio 
lioily of Hydra, Sea-aiienioiie, or Jolly-fish eorre- 
s]>oiids to the long axis of the gust nil a; (3) they 
do not pofese-ss any boily-mvUy dhtiiiet fiom tlie 
aUiueiilary tnl>e; (4) tfiey Jiavc not a distinctly 
developed' third or nnddle layer of cells, as in 
higher animals; (5) there is nn almost constant 
presence of olfeiisivt clinging cells; (Q) vegetative 
multiplication hy budding is v'cry cominon, and 
division of lahuur is fretpient in the resulting 
cnlonin) organisms ; (7) tfie liPe-liislory often illus- 
tmtus Alterimtion of (lonerations(q.v.); (8) ‘coral’- 
fomis occur abundantly by the furiiiation of limy 
*sk»diitons* in various passive type^*. 

Clumfimttm, —(n) The Hyditfids wndthe n>Yim- 
niing hells often associated with them, the jelly-fish 
])i-ojier, colonial locomotor colonics like the Portu¬ 
guese Mtin-ofwar (q.v.), the limy KydrocoFftlliiiio 
(r^ee Mili.epouks), iS:e., arc grouped together 
Rs Hydro/oa. HDa-aneiinjiie and l)oad- 

iiien's Fliij^er typos, with their associated ‘corals,' 
form the division known as Actinozoa (n.v.), (c) 

The cliijiax op activity is rcjucftoiited hy tne Cteno- 
ihora (Ij, Y,), ii^uch as IJcrim (q, v.), For details aiul 
ossil ft inns, see hepamte article'-. 

JfnhU of Zijfr.—Five or six Ciclonlerates, in- 
cludinjr the common Hydra, arc fre^ll-water 
auimnis; the others are nifiTiiiL*. A few are para¬ 
sitic, of the active forms are found in the 

ciiJCJi sea, Tiear tlie surface, but some live at gioat 
depths, TIjc setlentary forms occur at all depths, 
and aro oftyii anchored on otlier animals, which 
they sometimes mask. The food of the great 
majority coWula of uvgAnb,inis, in the seizure 
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of which tlic almost constant tentacles aud sting¬ 
ing cells are very inipoitant. 

JiclatioiiMm.—Vitr the connccLionb behvecn 
Hy<lra and tlic compound zoo]diytea, between the 
polypoid mul incxlnsoid types, between the modu- 
Suiils fmil the Foituguese Man-of-war order, bc- 
Iw'ecn iiicdmjoids aiul Cteiiopliores, between Sea- 
aiieTiiones aud the sessile type exhibited in the 
lifc-liistnrv of some jelly-liahea, see separate 
artides { Ankmone, Heuoe. CuiiAL, Ctenopiiora, 
Hydjioii>, Jkley-fish, iJte,), 

r*iii//rcc ,—The ancestral Ctrlenterate wna prob¬ 
ably gastriila-like. Modification lias taken two 
main directions of increasing activity and increas¬ 
ing fixeilness. Tlio class as n wiiolo jirobably arose 
ajiart both from the lower Sponges and from all 
the higher animals. See Huxley’s Amilomw of 
InucticbnUcSy and other geiieral w^orks of Claus, 
(iegenbaiiv, lioJIestoii and Hatchett Jackson, Zifctol, 
iJve., and nionograplis noted iiiidev special articles?. 

€(tlestlimsi CiihESTiti e. 

Cocle-Syria (‘Hollow Syria'), iio^v called hy 
the natives EbBiika’a, ‘the deep plain,’ a valley 
of Syria, extending bet’ivecii tlie ranges of the 
Lebanon anil Anti-Lebanon, It is 1706 feet above 
the sea, and is watered by the Orontes (now^ El- 
Aai). Above the valley stand the mina of Baalbek, 

Cce'llac Axis. See Aouta. 

€ceno1litCS (Or. koinost ‘conmioii,’ and hipSy 
'life'), the name gb'en to blioae monks who live 
together, in contradistinction to anchorites or 
honnitsi, wdio wdtlulraw^ from all society, and live in 
a Bolitarj’ fashion. See Monacuism, 

€< 1^1111 ni.s. Sec IIladdee-wohm, Cestoid 
^Y0UMal, TAPEWOmi. 

ColTcc (Turkish qahvehy from Arabic qahwchy 
originally meaning ‘wdno’), TJiis wcir-kno\Yii 
beverage is an mfusion of the roasted seeds of the 
cofihe-treo { Voffca Arahka)y a native of Abyssinia, 
Arabia, and iiiaiiy parts of Africa, and naturalised 
in many of tlio tropical countries colonised by 
Europeaiia. Tlierc are some twenty B]>ccic,s of 
Cojfca, but few of tlicni seem to possess valuable 
properties; the seeds of C\ Maurifiandy prepared in 
the same way, are bitter and sliglitly emetic. Tlic 
genus belongs to the natural order Cinchonneetp. 
ltha.H a tubular 4-5-cleffc corolla, and a siiceulciit 
fruit containing two cells lined with a cartilaginous 
membrane, anil eacii containing one seed. 

In a WThl state, it is a slender tree of 16-25 
feet hi"h, with few' branches; in cultivation, 
it hs seldom allowed to become more than 6-10 
feet high, and is made to asriumo a sort of 
pyramiffal form, with horizontal hrnnehes almost 
from the ground. The leaves are evergreen, 
opposite, veiy shining', oblong, niid lea thely; the 
thiWDis are si nail, clustered in t)ic axils of the 
leaves, and snow-w'hitc; tlie whole a})pea,vance of 
the tree is very pleasing; and the .smell of the 
ilowei*5{ is delicious. The fruit, when ripe, is of a 
ilaik-hcarlet colour, and the seeds are senii-clliptic 
and of a horny hardness. The seeds are commonly 
hut in correctly termed coJ)'cc. leans j or, still more 
incorrectly, c(^ec bciTics. 

The ciillee-tree succeeds only in countries wliero 
fcho average tciniicratiiro of the year is about 
64-70'’ F. In Peru and Quito it is acclimatised 
at ail elevation of COOO feet, where, liow'evev, frost 
never occurs; but as it delights in a moist atmo- 
.sphere, it nowdiere thrives better than in tropical 
islanil:^. In the hothouses of Britain tlio cofieo- 
tree^ frequently ilowers and the fruit ripciiB, 
Co flee plantations arc laid out pretty much in the 
Paine way every where. In quadrangles, bordered by 
fruit-trees, fcho colTee-trces stand in rows ; they are 
pruned to the samo height, and the gi'oimd between 
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tliem is cnrcfiiU}* kci)b clear of wccdf*. AVhcrc Hie 
uliniatQ is drv, al)uiHlaiit irri^^ation is iiccessatY) 
but the supply of water is cut oJF as the fruit 
begins to npeu, in order to inipiovc the aronmof 
the seeds. The tree yields its first crop in the 
third year; from a full'grown tree it may amount 
to a jiound of coHee beans, Aa the coflee-tree 
continues llowering for eight montlia, its fruits 
are at any given time of very unequal ripeness j in 
the AYcst Iiulica and Brassil, tliree gatherings arc 
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tlierefore made annually. The beans are placed 
on mats or large floors specialJ}' adapted for the 
purpose, where they are dried by the siin'a rays, 
being meanwhile frequently turned. They are 
passed between rolloi-s to remove the dried pulp of 
the bean, and the nioinbrauo wliich incloses the 
seeds themselves. The coffee is aftenvards freed 
from impurities by winnowing, and conveyed in 
bags to the Boaports. As equal care is not, how¬ 
ever, bestowed u])oii the preparation of it in all 
places where it is cultivated, tiiere arc great differ¬ 
ences in quality and price. 

Tim earlier lusfcoiy of the coflee-tieo is not very 
clear. Coffee net known to the Greeks or 
Itoniansj but in Abyssinia and Ethiopia it liiw 
been used from time immeiuoriaL In Arabia it 
was certainly in use in the 15th ccntuiy, and over 
the rest of tne East iu tlio 16th cejitmy. Towards 
the end of the 17th century, the colToe-tree 
Avna caiTied from Mocha to Batavia by 'Wieser, a 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, where it was soon 
extensively planted, and at last young plants were 
sent to the botanical garden at Amsterdam, from 
which the Paris garden obtained a tree. A layer 
of this was carried out to Martinique in .1720, 
where it succeeded so well, that in a haw years all 
tiic West Indies conid be Bupplied with young 
trees. 

The follouring sorts are particularly distinguished 
from each other in commerce. Mocha Cqffz&^ which 
comes from Arabia, and is known by itB amnll gray 
beans inclining to greenish; or 
Cofec, winch has large yellow beans; Jaynaica 
Coffee^ with beans somewhat smaller and greenish; 
Surhiaoi Coffee^ which has the largest beans; 
Bourhm Go fee, with beans pale yellow and almost 
whitish, The rlevastation of the Ceylon plantations 
by the leaf discaae (see Ceylox) has led to the 
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inh'odiictioii of a hitherto neglected variety, the 
Oqlfcft IsibericUt or Liberian Coffee, a native of the 
west coast of Africa, It appeam to resist the 
lavagca of the disease which has been so fatal 
to the Arabian variety in Ceylon; but being of 
coamcr cliaractor, 4b is grown only to a small 
extent 

The great demand for coflee has led to the 
employmeiit uf a minibcr of cheaper suljstitutcs, 
of which Clucoiy (q.v.) root is the best known. 
Uf others, dandelion root, carrot, and the seeds 
of the common yellow iris may ho iiienfcioncd. 
They aio prepared by roosting like coffee. The 
seeds of AstramUus BcsticiiSj arc known on the 
continent of liiirope as Siccdish Coffee, mul arc 
said to be the best BubstiUite for coffee yet dis- 
covored. But nil tbe«e substitutes want the most 
important constituent of tnie coffcG, cajfcine ; and 
arc therefore very difforcMit from it in their qimlities. 
Ground coffee is subject to great adulteration, ob 
will be seen from the m ticle Aniri,TEiiATio>l. 

In Erance and other continental countries, gtound 
cnlleo is largely mixed with caramel or Immb Eiugfir- 
This ia for rfio most jiart pvcpaieil by skilfully 
I f jsusting tile ‘ foots * ov drega obtained in llie relin- 
iiig of sugar. In iiioilerate quantities it impai'to 
a llavour considered by many to inquovo the infu¬ 
sion. The so-called ‘ rreiich coffee' now' ao lai-gely 
sold iu England contains more or less of cara¬ 
mel—commonly much more than is desirable, it* 
coinmercial value lieing vei^’ small. A iniigli teat 
or indication of this is easily obtainable by dipping 
a bright silvor or jdated spoon into the infiiBion. 
The caraiiiel infusion adheres to the spoon nmcli 
more decidedly tliaii the imre coffee infusion^ and 
leaves a darker stain. Iiuuslou of chicuiy bobavea 
sijnilarly to that of caramel. 

Tim leaves of tlio coffee-tree are used in the 
wcateiTi part of Siiunatra instead of the seeds, 
TJicy ai*c prepared by quicjk diying in a manner 
similar’' to tliat in wliich tea-leaves are prepared j 
and in this state contain even a larger proportion 
of caffeine than the coffee beans of our sliops. 

Coffee owes its oxhilarating and refreahiug pro¬ 
perties to the presence of tliree aubatancesJ fl) 
Caffeine (q.v.), which occurs iu the i-oasted boon 
to thc extent of J to 1 l>cr cent,; (2) a volatile dli 
which is not present in the iw benn, but is 
developed during the process of roasting to the 
extent of oiily one part in about 50,000 of the 
roasted colFco; and (3) astringent acids, rosem- 
blint^ tannic acid, hut called caffeo-tannic and 
caffmc acids. The average composition of un- 
I'oaated coffeo is ns follows: 


Caffeine. 0‘S 

Iie;»uiiiln (vegetable Caselnolfq.v.)...1817 

Quin aiidstignr... 

Ciilleo-tannlcftml OftffeJe acids. 6*0 

l^at Hiid vela bile oil. 13 0 

Wtxriy flbro.34 0 

Ahh....B-r 

, ^Yatcr.. .la o 


100-0 

M’'hen the beans arc roasted fcill^ fcJioy assume A 
redfVisli-brown colour, they lose 16 per cent, by 
weight, and gain 30 per cent, in hulk; when 
furtlier roosted till they become cheatnnt bjoivti, 
they have lost 20 per cent- by weight, and incrca.sed 
60 per cent, in bulk; whilst if the roasting is con¬ 
tinued till the beans becojue dark blown, they lo^ 
25 per cent, in weight, and acquire 50 per cent, in 
bulk, "SVImnthe rossting is carried too far, more 
or less cbniring is the result, and a dlsagreeabjc 
burnt flmeU ia produced, which tends to overcoiive 
the natural pleasant aroma. 

In Britain coffee is usually under-roasted, proI>- 
nbly in order to escape the loss of 'woidit, as the 
roaster is nlflo the retailer. But in France, in 
Norway, in Germany, and other countries whei^.it 
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i- nfc home hy the con:im\\tr, the roasting is 

t'ftiriecl to the tl/irk:-i»r«\ni sta^'o. 'Die writer, who 
lifLs watclie<l tlic ■tlfuiin-stic roasting of col Tec in 
many conntiies attributes the sn[Jcnority of the 
pure^ infusion mailo in tlicr^e countries mainly Lo 
tlji'.aiKl the use of the fre-<hly roasteil and ground 
coHce. Tfic Norwegian pea*'^'int usually adds a 
very sjuiall <jiiaiitity uf hnttev to the heans ^YhUe 
roasting in tiio siinpla apparatus, like a covered 
shovel or she uses ; always shaking it 

while over the fire. Every tourist praises the rcsult 

The important wliich cotree fulfds are, to 

allay the sensation of liungcr; to produce an exldl- 
aiuting anil rerresluug ellect; and, accoixling to 
crime authorities, to dimiiiish the auiouiit of wear 
and tear, or waste of the animal frame, which 
proceeds more or Icfs at every moment. See 
NuriirnoN. 

An endless variety of appara.tii?i have been con* 
trived—some of them ui '^reat complexity—for 
preparing cofice for the table. Tlie chief object 
aimed at is to obtain tlie Umiorfreo from all sedi¬ 
ment. The simplii-st and dieapest tlcvicc i-i that 
45f placing a bag or metal strainer—by means of a. 
tiuitabic rim—in tlio upper ]iart of the colTce-pofc, 
placing tile ground coJfeo in thin, and pouring 
tmiling water througli it Ur the ground coH’ce 
inayl^ simply placed in a f'aucejiaii or collec-pot, 
hot water poured npcm it, and boiled for a few' 
minutes. After this the grounds Avill settle down, 
and the coifee may ho poured olf fairly clear, 

^lany iornis of colIcQ'pnt have been deviseil in 
ivliich atmospheric proasure is applied for forcing 
the Jiofc >vater through the ground cotfee resting 
upon a niotal strainer, tjoing this in such a niaimer 
that fclie water shall all pass thi-ougli while just at 
the boiling heat, and then shall leave it 

The qiiehtion whether colfec Rhouhl be boiled at 
all, or siiuply infused like tea hy pourinjj boiling 
water on it, has been rinicb discussed. The writer 
lias observetl tliat in countries where inire coifee is 
ustMl, boiling is j>racticany in favour. This sug¬ 
gested .some experiments which buvo shown that 
Tiuro coflbfi in iruproved by two or tlireo iiuimtca’ 
boiling, while chicory is rciiduretl bitter and un¬ 
palatable hy such treatmeiib- AVc thetefora tccom- 
jiiond that where a siifHcicnt quantity of mixed 
cotree is prei)ared to render it w'orth 'wiiile to take 
tlie tronble, the chicory should be separately 
infused like tea, the colTee ]>oiled, and the tu'o 
then mixed. Soyer recoinniends that, before tlio 
boiling water is poured in, the saucepan slunild bo 
KCt dry on tUo lire, ami the iKWvdev stirved till it is 
quite hot, but not in tlic least bnniqd. In Emnce, 
an equal nieiLsuro of builiiig milk U added tu a very 
si rung infusion in making ca/e nu hut. 'flie chief 
eilect of adding chicory to coifee Is to deepen tlio 
colour. 

It should 1 m} understood that when milk is mlded 
i\\ coUce it should lie Iwdled; eveam may he used 
without boiling. The Turks drink it tliiek with 
sediment; some AfuIm make a tea-like beverage 
from the ilried pulp; tlie Somali hoil the beiries in 
oil, and soak iiiai/e in the mixture. Jtnw coOec 
beans aie iniprovcrl by age. A large domestic 
stock ui/iy therefore by laid in adrantageounly. 

OF COFFEV' is a biglijy concentrated ' 
infuKion, mixed to the consistence of treacle witji 
extract of chicory and hiirjit sugar, and kept in 
well-corked Ijottles. By pouring boiling water 
upon a teasnoonful of the essence, a ciip of very 
tulerable col lee may be prepared in a in omen t. See 
Lester Arnold, Vt^cn: its CnUimthn oml PyofU 
tVbSdjj <i. \V. Lock, Chfl'f': its Cnlinyc iind 

Ctmiinyrcc in all ( J8y8), 

CofFee Ullg [CoaufS or Lceanitui mlbniduni)^ 
one of the plant lb‘ij Coccus), often very 

desstnicti^ e to coifee plant-. 

dolTcC-Uonscs were fir.st Iicoid of in Europe 
at Constantinople, in the middle of the Kith cen- 
tuiy, and arc spoken of as among Turkish habile 
by Barton (1021) and Bacon (10‘^7), They were 
introduced at Tenico in 1045. Jacobs, a Jew, 
opened one at Oxford in 1050. The fir.s|/ iu London 
W!is -setf up fthout 1652 ill St Michael's Alley, Corn- 
bill, l»v Pt\.squa lloacc, a llagusan. The liainbow 
was tlie second (163(3). The fimt colTee-lmiiSG in 
Erance w'as openctl at ^Mameilles in 1671, and Bonio 
yearn later an Annenian kept one in Pariw. The 
Caf6 Procope (1725), the iiist of the Parisian 
literarv cafes, was founded by a Sicilian, Procopio 
Cultelli. The Jl^gence became favoured in after- 
years by the romcmfigwCiS. Collcc-bows^es weyo 
e.stahlislied in Sweden in 1674, at hlambnrg in 
1679, ami at Vienna in 1683. Iu 1675 an attempt 
was 11 Hide by Chnrle.s IL to .«3npprei^s them by pro¬ 
clamation as the resort of political agitators. Tor 
iiearlv a century they were in England much what 
they have remained in France to the present day, 
free and open clubs. Among the most famona 
were Ganway «, where tea wa« 111*86 retailed, and 
Jonathan's, hotli in Cliarme Alley, the latter the 
stock-jobhers' resort; Dick's; Lloyd'.s (r^.v.); the 
Jenisalem, one of the earliest city news-rooms; 
Don Saltern's, at Chelsea, with an absurd museum 
of curiosities} St James's, the re.sort of tlicWhiga 
from the rei^ of Queen Anne to tbo close of Georg b 
HI.; and Willa’3, the predecessor of Button’s, and 
the resort of Diydeii. Addison and Swift patron¬ 
ised Button’s. Other cotree-houses were Tom’s 
in Bircbin Lane, CovnliiJl; the Bedford, Tom 
King’s, and the Piazza, in Co vent Garden; tho 
Cliauter in Paternoster Row; and Child’s in St 
Paul's Churchyard. Cocon and chocolate bouses 
were coirce-lmuRcs under other naiiiua. The 
modem pliilauthronic coft'ee-tavcrn system was 
fiist promoted by Air and Airs lliiid Smith iu 
1S67. In 1875 a number of cocoa-liousea were 
started in Liveipool, and at the jnesent time about 
four hundred temperance coifee-Jiotiscs, owned b}^ 
public companies, are pni.speruig in various towns 
of Great Britain. Motleni eoflee-liotises arc eating- 
rooms without excise licenses, and French cafes- 
cliantants uievely music-hallt*. 

Cofl'ordailL watertight stiiieture used in 
engineering for excluding the water from tlie foun¬ 
dations of bridge.^ quay Avails, so as to alloAV 

of fchoir being Iniilt diy. Cofferdams are generally 
formed of timbcM* piles driven close togotlier (called 
wheeling) in tAvo or more I’OAvs, according to the 
dDX>th of water and the nature of the bottom ; tlie 
apace lietAVceii the vows, AAddch may vary fium 4 to 

10 feet, being spooned out, down to the solitl and 
inipervioua bottom, and filled up Avitli clay puddle, 
SoiuGtimes they are iinide of only one roAv of pile.s 
of the full height, caulked above loAV-Avater, Avitli a 
loAv or dwarf rOAv outside to confine the puddle np 
to that level, or, xvhere there is no AvaA'c or current, 
Avith a mere bank of day thrown against the out¬ 
side ; and ficcasioiially tlie npiiei* Avoi k i.s formed of 
horizontal planking, fixed on open main piles, and 
caulked in the joints. M'hen tho bottom is j’oek, so 
as to prevent piles hdiig driven, and is not much 
bebiw Itnv-Avater, cofferdams arc occarionallyformed 
of tAvo ^tonc Avails, Avitli a .space betAveen Tilled Avitli 
clay. CollerdaniH require to be strongly sliored 
Avitliin, to prevent their being forced iiiAvaids by 
tlie pie?i.suie _«f LKe external Avatei- • and the rows 
of piles icquire to be .strongly bolted together, to 
resist tlie piessure of the clay' puddlci Avlrich other- 
Avi-c A^■cul(l burst them. This method of founding is 
noAv seldom practised j it is costly” and obstructive 
to tho -stream. 

In the construction of the Victoria Embankment 
on the river Tban\e&, bcUvecu lllaekftiavB and 
Westminster Bridges, IJ mile iiilengtli, the coffer- 
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(laiii.s were construe leil of wrong lit-iron Caissons 
(q. V.) or boxes, in sulwfcitxitioii for onliimry tiniljer 
(lams; on the suggestion of yir Joseph Uiizalgette, 
in order to cllect o saving by using the same 
caissons t^vo or tlirce times successively in iliHerciit 
lai'ta of the dam. TJie caissons were oval, 12^ feet 
ong, 7 feet wide, joined end to end, and made 
w^atertmlit at the joints by felting. In about two- 
thinls or tlie length of the enibankmcnt, 195 cni*?sony 
were employed. 

Cofl'cr-fjsll (Os(racion)t a iieculiar genus of 
bony fislics in the small oixler Plectognathi, and in 
the family Sclerodermi, which al *!0 includes the 
rile-fisliG.s. The body is inclosed in a ilriii box 
formed of liexagonal bony scales fitted into one 
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nnotho]' like a mosnic. The snout, the bases of 
the fins, and tlio end of the tail are the onlv soft- 
skinned parts. Over a score of species are known 
from tropical and subtropical seas. The best- 
known form is 0. qtuicb^icoruis from the tropical 
Atlantic, See Glode-fish, niul ,SuN-FJsn. 

Coinii (Lat. coplitnif^, Gr, l:ophinos, in both 
languages signifying a basket, coffer, or chest, but 
never a collhi). Ct^lFins for the bodies of tlie dead 
constructed of wood are known to have been used 
in prelilstoric tiinc.s in Europe, The earliest form 
of the wooden eofiin is siinpty a suitable lengtli of 
an oak-tree trunk split, and hollowed out for the 
reception of the body. Two such coffins contain¬ 
ing the skeletons of a man and a woman of the 
bronze ago, wdtli their clothing untlccayed, and 
their weapons, are pre.served in the nniseinn at 
Copenhagen. The wooden coffins of the iron age 
'were somebiine.s of tree trunks, and at other times 
of hewn plunks fastened with clinkernails. From 
liede we learn that the .Saxons occasionally em¬ 
ployed wood ] hut the common people, both then 
and in the subsequent Norman and English eras, 
wore simply wrapped in cloth, and so put into the 
ground. The Hatiic custom seems to have been 
followed with monks down to a * comparatively 
recent ])eriod, and is still in use among the poorer 
classes in the East. See Embalm I 

It has been keenly disputed amongst scholai-s, 
whether it u'os more usual witli the Greeks to bury 
their dead or to burn them (see BUBIAL); but both 
cnatoms uncueabionably prevailed- Greek colfins 
were called by various names {.wrof, pucloi^ A'c,), 
and composed of various materials, the most com¬ 
mon being baked clay, or earth on ware. Tlieir 
forms also varied, lu Rome the ancient practice 
was to l)iuy the dead, not to burn them; though 
under the Empire, and previous to the recogni¬ 
tion of Christianity, the latter custom became 
almost universal. The coffin in Romo was called 
area or tocnlm, and was frequently made of 
Btono, sometimes of a peculiar kinll of stone 
brought from Assos, in Troas, which wa.s said to 
consume all the body except tlio teeth in forty 
da 3 \H, and wliicli, from this circumstance, was called 
aarcopliagus—an eater of Hesh (seo SaucophAOUS). 
Roman stone coifina, both of the lieathen and 
early Christian time, have boon found in Rritain, 
Creination was repugnant to the feelings of the 
inimitive Christians, who buried tlieir (lead in 
receptacles of stone. These were either hewn out 


of tlio rock as in the cataconib^, or were sarcophagi 
elaborately sculptured with scenes from .Scripture 
liistory and cniblcnis of the faith. The .^iinple^'b 
form of .stone coflin was tliat used in prehistoric 
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times biiroughniit Europe, consisting of unhewn 
.stones set on their edges, so as to cover the f»idea 
mid ends of tlie grave, one or more Hat stones being 
then laid over tlie body to foiaii a lid. This fciviu 
of nulc .stone cist or colfin was contiiuieil long after 
the iiitroductioii of Christianity in most European 
countricH, and many ancient ceiuetcries, foimerly 
regarded as pagan and prehistoric, ore now recog¬ 
nised as Olivistian by the orientation of their slfuie* 
lined graves. To tluise succeeded bLotig coffins, 
wliich wore commonly used for peiaons of tlie 
higher clasHos tlironglioiib the middle ages; and 
Ro late as 1680 the antiquaiy Diigdale Nvas buried 



Stone Coffin, Templo Chnrcli, London. 


in a stone coflin. These stone coffins wore gener¬ 
ally of a single block, coimnonlv taiierin^ from the 
upper end. In the liollow for the reception of tho 
bony, there was from the 12th centiuy a hart pecu- 
liavly fitted for the head, and a hole m tlio bottom 
to allow' of the escape of moisture. Such colfins, 
for tho most part, were not buried deeply in the 
earth, and were frequently placed so near tlie sur¬ 
face that the lids w'erc visible, which, witliin a 
church, often fonned part of tlio pavement, and 
were covered with elaborate sculpture rejivesenLiiig 
crosses and other ornaments. Sometimes they 
were oven above the mound altogether, and thus 
became the originals or the tahle-toiiiba and altar- 
tombs of tlie middle ages. Leaden coffins were 
also occasionally used in the middle ages, as those 
in the Temple Cliurcli in London testify, but tlie 
slight 'wooden cases no’vv in common use appear 
to he of comparatively recent origin. The practice 
of RuTraimding the wooden shell with a coffin of 
leadv and inclosing both iu an oak casket, is, for 
sanitary reasons, to be discouraged. Even a 
wooden coflin, if well made, gi'eatly retards decom¬ 
position, and keeps tho process long incomplete; 
and to romedy this the use of wicker coffins, of 
white or stained osiere, hag been suggested. In 
Ainoriea, however, zinc or copper lining and lids 
of iieavy French glass are employed by under¬ 
takers to render their work as far as may bo aii- 
tight and indeBtnictible; and of late yearn caskets 
of zinc or copper, and ei'en of iron or rolled 
steel, have come into use. The modem hexagonal 
form of colfin is peculiar to Great Britain. The 
sides of the Aniericon casket are parallel, the ends 
either rounded or broken into tlirce panels; the 
exterior is aoinetiiiies oniamented with carved ^vork, 
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Imt is mure conimonly rnvei-(*<l fin<I <lvajie<l with 
hnifulcloth, velvet, or stitin, and tasseleil. 

Kx[ien,sivG wochIs anclsilvcretl haiulles am I imils arc 
frequently employetl: ami tlio liil is funiishcil with 
a face ^fas'A, wh'icli is generally vcmcvvahle. The 
Kvench ami Geniian colliiis follow largely the same 
lines, hut without the ornamentation which ilia- 
the Amotican cawket. 

t'O^ffoshnlli a town of Essex, on the Elack- 
Avater, 44 miles NE. of Lomlnn. It htw a school, 
foumUnl hy Sic Kohevt Tlitcliaui (1636), veiimius of 
a ^.'i'itercian ahhey (1142), a good Decorateil church 
(restored and some mamifocturos of silk, 

velvet, and lace. It is sun posed to have heen the 
Homan Camnhinit aud the remains of a Ronian 
villa Jiav'c been found. John Ow'cn was iiiiihstcr 
here, llalpli do Coggesliall, ahhot hero (1207-18), | 
wmte a Ohvonkon Anfflmniuni (of tlie iiorioil 
1161-1224), edited hy J." Stevenson in If^To. Pop. | 
8S80. See Tleau ni onb^s llhtory oj Cogge^hall (1890). 

C'OgliaCj a toAvn of Praiioe, in the ilepartjiicnfc 
of Charento, on aii old can tie-crowned hill over the 
Cliorente, 4‘J miles SE. of Hochcfnrb hy rail. The 
cmitivatirwi of the vine and ilistiHatioh nf Ilraiidy 
Iq.v.) form the chiof industry of tlio district; in 
the town, cartks and Imttles are luaiiiifncfcured, 
Francis I. wivs hom lieve. P<m. (1872) 1*2,950; 
(1886)14,537. 

Connate* See Aonatb. 


idled one over the other, the whole scries could he 
lifted hy taibing tho uxiper one. Lead pbucUb are 
made hy applying pressure to poAvderetf graphite, 
so as to'nmkc U cohere. 

Cohesion FignTCS# See Spiivacb Te^^kiok. 

Cohoes, a prosperous manufacturing city of 
Alhany county, jMcav York, on the HiuIrou, at the 
inoutli of the iVlohawk, 3 miles above Troy, and on 
the Erie (.\anal. It has six large cobton-nnlls, and 
some thirty kintting>inills, hesides mnniifacture.s of 
axes, gas-pining, machines, pulp, plus, thread, &c, 
Pop. (ia60}S7f)t); (1880) 10,416. 

Coliort, in the ancient Homan armies, was a 
pOYtion of a legion, consisting wswally of ^ men. 
(icnerally, there AA'ere ten cohorts to a Legion 

(fpv.). 

Coif (Pr. coiffe, Itiih cuffi/t, ‘acap’), a covorlng 
for the jieml in general, hut more especially the 
close-fitting cap of Avhite law'ii or silk, nriginally 
worn by 5Sei'jeautft-atda%v ((pv.). Like the iUvetta 
(ij.v.), it always represented distinct rank and 
dignity. Its use on all nrofessioiial and ollieial 
occasions avos both an oh ligation and a privilege. 
Later ifcAra.s the custom to AVenr a small skull-cap 
of hlack silk or velvet over the Avhite coif j and in 
the heginning of the ISth century, when the fashion 
of poAvderod wigs in lieu of natural hair invaded 
the laAv-coiirfcs, in oitler that the badge of the order 


" TT 1 iL Ti I . t . might not he concealed, tlie peniqiiiei's contrived a 
fladgc (q.v.), in gj^all round patch of hlack silk edged wibii Avhite, 
6 more restnetea .,on:j« of tlmt term. to l,o worn on the crown of the The notion 


the more restricted scuae of tfiab term. * 

€o$niosccnTI (Ital., from Lat. cognoscoy 'I 
knoAv’^), pevQowa professing a critical knowlcvlgoof 
Avorka of art, and of a somewhat more pretentious 
chameter than amatoitm 
Cogno'vlt (trfr'oiicm, 'he has confessed the 
action'), in tlielaAv of England, is thedefeudants 
TV'ritton confession that the plaiiitilPa cause against 
him is yisb and tnic. liy this coufe'^sinn heforo or 
after issue, the defendant sulfers judgment to he 


entered against liim Avithoiifc trial, in Avhieh i 
the judgment in called judgment hy confession. 


that the coif was a device merely to conceal tlio 
ton&nre of the inonkiah laAvyera yeaU only on a 
loose conjecture of the commentator Spelman, and, 
though carelessly fostered by Lord Campbell, may 
ho Cionah'ned to the same category os the conceit, 
nreseiwed in Brand's A?itiguitie.% avMcIi derives tho 
head-dress fro in a cltild’s caul worn for luck. See 
Serjeant Hulling’s Ot^der of the Co//(1884). 

€olliibatorC 9 tjic capital of a district of 


c/isc 'Madras Hrcsidency, on the Noyil, 304 milcii S\V. of 


Cog’SAVcll* JosKi’il (JitEKN, LL.D., Aruoiican 


I Mndra.s hy rail. It lies 1437 feet above the .sea, 
is Avell limit and drained, and Ims a cool tenipera- 
tnre that render.^ it a comparatively .snitablo lofti- 
donee for Europeans, Pop. (1881) ;38,967; iiop. of 
. - -----di'^trict, 1,657,618). 

Hound Hill Sehoril with C)oiiiibr«*i| capital of the Portiigueso nrovince 
’J: fof^meycans wlitorof „f Iteh-a, „ |,|ii ^i.ovo the m-e.-AromloKn, liere 

llalleck aiul ciU'sscd hy a sCnne liriilf'e, 135 ntilcij NJSE. of 
Plft'*''!''!; the Astor Lislmii by mil. It.^ ptveets me stooii. nonow. and 
superin- dirty, its iiianufactiivcs confined chiefly to cai'theip 
1| 1 . r, H ware and combs, and its interest consists mainly in 

^OlinbitatiOih Sec MAimiAGE. ! its historical .'Lssoeiationa. The place derives it^ 

Cohesion depends iijmn the nudecular forces , uaiiie from the Komaii Chn/w/Wff, traces of which 
which Veep together the parts of bodies, and are , ^ the south*, ifc aa'os held by the Cloths, and 

iyir-ensiblo at xensiblo distances. In the case of a hum them passeil to the Moors, from Avliom it AA^aa 
small body these forces are much mure cllieient in Ihinlly conquered in 1064, hy Fernando the Great, 
keeping t(ui parts together than are tUo mutual aided hy the gallant Cid. C-oiiiibra was the oapital 
grjwitatumal attracticiiis of the parts. On the of Portugal for about tAVO ecuturies and a half from 
other liand, ID the case of a large body, auch as tlic erection into a kingdom, in 1I30^ and many of 
earlh, gravitation is iiiiich inoro noAveiful in pre- Hie early kiugs are Iniried in and around the ohl 
venting nipltire than cohesion. The tenii//f/Ac.«oa touii. Of the public laiildings, the most notc- 
m generally, though quite umiDcossarily, used wlicn woithy arc the ohlcr of the Iavo eathedials, the 
the cohering particles are diKsimilar—lift Avfion water rliuieh of San fialv.idor, and the ruined convent of | 
cl mgs to glasi<. Santa (3ara; across fcho river is the Quin fa das 

ter fclie parts of a body liaA^e boon separated, FO f-agmiuis (‘House of Tear.s’), Avliero Inez do i 
^ an incoherent inthe force of collc.dori Castro (q.v.) aa^iis luiirdcred. The university of 

may again broughb into actinn by t)ie applica- Coimbra, the only one in Portugal, Avas oi-igmally 
uon of pressure «uHicicnt to force the luiidele.s close c.stablislicul at Lisbon in 1288, but avos permanently 
emmgli together. Thu-s tAvo smooth, freshly cut trairsferred here in 1637- It hfiH five faculties and 
pACCc« of lead can be UAude t<> adhere by slight pres- some 900 stmlcnts, and is atill lieKI in repute; 
Bure accompanied by a sercAving motion. Also tAvo at til died to it arc a imiseuin, an Qhaerv'atoiy, a 
A'Ciy smooth slabs of marble adhere, if iiresseil to- ; holauicnl garden, and a library of 60,000 volumes, 
gother^ so that considerahle force must he exerted I LS,369. 

«w'n» I tJohm, !i town (i! Hiiaiii, 20 miles WS\7. of 
with surfaces so true tliut, if twelve of tlicm worn I .’Ifnlnga, with inarble.r|uames. Pop, 10,065. 
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Coining. Tlie ijrivilcge of coining money 
Ijeiiig an oxclu-aive |)rcrogafcive of the crown, tho 
cHtiic of cniinterfcibing the king’fl money, n.s it 
was called, was declared to he treason, Imbli by tlic 
common law of England nml by many statutes, 
fn Scotland, there con tinned to be some diiroienceR 
in regard to this crime, even after the Union had 
extended the treason laws of Englaiul to that 
kingdom, and jirosccutions were in use to he laid 
ab common law. Tliab practice is now abandfined, 
and the laws of the two conn hies were assimilated 
by a aeries of statutes, Aviuch arc codified in tho 
Act of 18G1 pa-ssed to consolidate the laAv relating 
to ofTciiccs agaiiiet Llie coin. AW atich toffences are 
now jprosocii tcfl under tliis statute. Jty this act it 
is a Jii"h crime and oflcnce, piinisliablc by penal 
seivitnde for life, to counfcerfeib gold or silver coin ; 
or to colour coin or luctal with intent to make it 
pass for gcnuiTiQ gold or silver coin j or to buy, 
Bell, or import counterfeit gold or silver coin; or 
unlawfully to make, inciid, buy, sell, or possess 
inHtraments used in fabricating gold or silver coin ; 
or to convey sucli instruments out of the mint. To 
impair or iliminisli or lighten gold or silver coin (a.s 
hy clipping or ft*wcating) is punishable with fourteen 
years. It is an offence punishable Avith penal servi' 
hide for seven years to unlaAvfnlly possess gold or 
.silver taken from any coin; or to counterfeit copper 
coin; or unlawfully to make, meinlj buy, sell, or 
posse.ss instruments for connterfoiting copper coin; 
or to deal in base British copper coin ; or to nttcr 
or import base foreign gold or silver coin. Several 
offences of a less heinous nature arc dealt Avith 
in tho act. In order to bring tiie.se oflences Avithin 
the limits of the abatute, it is not necessary that 
the resemblance t>f the false to the true coin shall 
be very perfect; but if it be nob such as to deceive 
a pei'son of ordinary observation, the attempt to 
bring it into cLrculabion is fraud, and nob uttering. 
For false bank-notes, boo Fougery, 

Til the United States, the crime of counterfeiting 
coin or money is punishable Avibh fine and imprison¬ 
ment at hard labour /or a term of from tAvo to ten 
years; and includes falsely making, forging, or 
counterfeiting coins or notes, postal money oidoi-s, 
postal cards, government stainpa of all kinds, and 
govciTimcub seoiiiifcies, ns also 'importing, poasesH- 
mg, uttering, or passing false coins or notes Avith 
fraudulent intent. Mutilating and debasing tlie 
coin is also coiuitoifeiting, but is not so severely 
punished as tho making or counterfeit coins. 

For coinage and coins, see Hint, NuiiiSMATica, 
Money, Bullion, Cuiirency. 

Coir, or Cocoa-nut Fiure, is the fibre of the 
husk of the cocoa-nut. Tho himka are steeped in 
water, in pits, for six months, or ca^cii for a year, 
and t)ien beaten Avifch^ a stick till the fibre readily 
flopavntes. The material is largely used on account 
of its strength and wear-resisting qualities for floor- 
matting in poflitions Avliei-c thei'e is niucli traffic, 
and for making hall and door iiiats. It is also in 
demand for coarse bnishe.s, for aliip.s’ fendei-s, and, 
to Bonie extent, for lopes and cables. In the South 
Sea Islands, ropes of coir fibre, mnilo hy tlie natives, 
arc extensively used. Coir rope, on account of its 
lightness, possesses some advantages for maritime 
purposes. Tlie Chanimrops (q,v.) is sonietiniea 
called tho coir-paliu. 

Colrc (Itah Coira; local Homanscli, Queju; 
ancient Curia lihcuionim; Ger, Chur)j a toAvn of 
SAvitzcvland, capital of the Orisons, ill the valley 
of the Upper llliine, lies in a fertile plain 1940 
feet above tlio flea, and suvvouiuled hy high iiioim- 
tains. It is 80 milefi SE. of Znricli hy rail, and 
stands on the Plessur, a mile and a half from its 
junction Avitli the llliine. It is of importance as 
standing on the gi’cat road to Itnly hy the Spliigen 


Pass, and thus pos'^cs.'^ing a considerahlo transit 
trade. The bishop’s palace, and the quarter 
aroiiinl it, inhaldleil by 2^100 C’atholics, occupy 
the siimmib of an eniinenco, and are separated 
from the rest by Avails and Ijattlements, clo-sed by 
double gates. Here stands the old cathedral of 
St Lucius—a lloiiiaiU'sfpiQ e<liflcc dating from tho 
8fcli century, Ib contains .*^ingular old carving, 
liaintingH hy Cranach, Holbein, and Dlircr, and 
also, it is ,<iaid, the linncH of St Luchifi, n Icgcnd- 
aiy British king. The town-hall, the Rhatian 
museum, and two Protestant churches are in 
tlio low'er toAvn. Roman sell i.s still spoken in the 

, vicinity. Coivc is a great toiiiisfc cen tre ; and wine, 
fniit', and corn are produced by the country round. 
Pop. (18S0) 8889. 

' CoLx* See Jon’s Tears. 

Cojiltcpc((UO, a town of San Salvador, 
Central America, 15 miles E. of the capital, 
pop. 4164. 

Colcc is a form of fuel obtained hy tlia heating of 
coal in confined si>ace.s Avlierehv its more A'olatilc 
constituents are (IriATn off. Gaklng coal is tlio 
most mutable for the manufachiro of coke, Avliicli, 
ill its principal qualities, is apprnacljcd by the hard 
anthmoitic coals. The process of coking Is con¬ 
ducted (1) In heap.*? or mounds, or (2) in ovens; 
hut coke is also produced in gas retorts, Avhero, 
lioAvcA'cr, it is merely a secondary product. Cok¬ 
ing in mound.'?—a method now little practiced—is 
done in a way sitnilar to that employed for prepar¬ 
ing charcoal from Avood. The cofil is built up into 
round etneks, around a Avido open chimney or 
cohimii, tho larger masses being placed in the 
centre, and Bin a 11 broken coal outside, tlie ay hole 
being covered Avitli wet coke-dust, except at certain 
air-holes. The iiioiiiid of coal is ignited from 
ahovo, and hums gradually doAvnAvartls and out- 
Avavdfs, giving off at 111*86 much smoko and vapour, 
Avhich consiat mainly of tav-Avater and coal-gas. 
Wlien the fire censes to be smoky, the process of 
coking IS concluded, all openinra ara covered over 
to exclude air and extfuguisTi combufition, and 
cooling of the mound is aided by drenching it with 
imter. The principle of making coke in eokc- 
ovens is the flame, hut the in occss is much quicker 
and more econonucnl, and the reaulbiiig coke is 
hefctor in quality than that made in immndfl, 
Formerly the heat and volatile gases given oft' in 
coking Avere allmved freely to escape, but in Tried cm 
coke-ovens arrangeniciits aie made for utilising the 
combustion in one i-etort to force the heat of an¬ 
other, hy passing the hot gases in lines nvoiiiid 
contiguous OATHB. The whole of the gases pass 
from these flues into a coimnon flue, hy whicli they 
are carried aAvay to heat steam-boilem. In n 
siniilav Avay the coal-gas is, from certain kinds of 
ovens, collected ami burned, and tho tar-Avater 
evoh^ed is condensed and used as a source, of. 
ammonia and gas-tar products. 

I Coke is a hard, brittle, porous solid, Avith a steel- 
giay, somewhat metallic lufitre, and it does not soil 
the lingers avIigii being hnntlled. ' If: is principally 
Stained for the intense heat which It ^ves off in 
combustion, for ita freedom from smoke m burning, 
ami because it does not become pasty and adliesivo 
in the fire. The process of coking also- drives oil a 
good deal of the sulphur which may be present in 
coal, and all these properties render coke a most 
valuable fuel for many metallurgical operations, 
and for use Aviiere intense sniokelcsa conilnistioii is a 
desideratum. TJie higher the temperature to Avliich 
coal in coking is submitted, the harder anelmoro 
A^aluable is the resulting coke, and tho heat it givos 
oil* is relatively more intense In chemical constitu¬ 
tion coke consists of a modified form of graphite 
contaminated with earthy inipnritiea from the ash 
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pics£3nt in Cnril viflOs liy alioiit 70 

per cent, of coke, wJiicIi, linwevor/ iiicica'^c^ in 
Volume in tlie of cokiuf^^ Ly nhont one- 

fourth, (.’i>ke ^^lll uh-iorh ahoiit 30 j)ei' cent, of 
moisture from Bjo/iir, a rircnnistance winch .^hm)hl 
he home in iiihul in its ]michase nnil its une, for 
sneh moisture in tliiven ofT greatly reiluces 

the calorific value of the .suhstaiice. 

Colce, Sill jurLst, wm honi of a gooil 

oKl family, at Mikham, ItttX'ehvuftp* 1532. 

From Xorwich gmnimar-sdiool he passed in 1567 
tn Trinity Cidlege, CambrWgc, in 1571 to CUiWmrs 
Inn, id i.'372 to the Inner Temple j ami he was 
called to thehav in 157B. IIis visowaa rapid—from 
reofmlor of Coventry (15S5) to meinhcr for Ahl- 
IvoroTidi il5S9)> Solieitor-geneval (1502), Speaker of 
the Honr-e of Comiiiona (1503), Attornev*general 
(1591), Chief-jw'*lice of the Common Tleil^ (KvOft), 
(JliicJ* justice of the Kings Dench ami piir y-council- 
IbT (1C13). ^iloanwhile he luvd inarneil twice, first, 
in 15H2, llriJgct Piuston, wJio hroiiglit him jCSOjOOO, 
ami lUeil 27th June 1503; next, nineteen weeks 
later, I*a(Iy EUzalrtith Hatton, the gramlihumhtev 
of his patron, Lord llurghley* The vanconv shown 
hy him in t!io pmsecii Lions of Eshcx and .Soutliainp- 
ton, Ktvleigh, and the Unnpowder censpiratm'S (1600- 
3-5) lias gained him little credit with posterity; 
hilt from 36^>6 he xstpids fortli as a vindicator *nf 
the national Hherties, opposing, unlike liacon, 
every illegal encroachment on tiie p,ait of hnth 
church and crown. He dared to cite Brae ton'.s 
woriU to James’s face, that *the king should ho 
subject not to man, hub to God and the law;* 
altino of twelve jndgo;^, he resisted the royal prex 
rogative • and in the Overlnny ea^e lie ishowed an 
indiscreet Real tn come at the real truth. Hhi 
reinoval from the heiich on most trivdul gi-oimds 
(XovemhcT 1017) was aggrftvnted hy a quarrel ^Yith 
his wife; and thougli tcji iiioiitlis afterwards he 
%Ya-s recalled to the cinuml, Ida cijudnct in parlia- 
iiicnt from 10520 ns a leader of the popnlnr party, 
an opponent id S}»ain and of inonopmie?^, estranged 
him lor ever from tlie court partv. In 1621-22 
he suHered nine months’ durance in the Tower; 
still, old though lie was, lie carried his op]^r^^it^on 
into the next reign, the Tetilion of Uimit (1628) 
being largely his doing. He died at fitoke l^igcs, 
3d ftppteiuher 163-1, and ^Ya?i hurled at Tittleshall 
in his native county. 

Coke was a great lawyer, withal an honest lover 
of legality, Imt too hitter mid narinw-uilnded to he 
really a great man, His four List if idc,r (1628-44) 
deal with tenures, statutes, criminal law, anil tho 
junsdietion of the several law-courts. The first of 
the^e, and iuo=»t famous, which in 1S32 reached a 
I6th edition, w the so-cnlkd Cuf:c Lilthton 

(q.v.)^.-a coiniuontary that, in spite of its puerile 
etyiuolome'’, ha.s still a real, if niainlv histmicah 
Value. Eleven of the thirtouTi parts oJF liis ejiooli- 
Umkiug La>v lleports weie puldished during hL life^ 
time (1600-15); luid the whole, tranulated out of the 
original French and Latin, fills Ovols, in Tlimua?! 
and FiftijGrH edition (1826). Mr ti. P. Macdoncll 
iiiDUtiom54i>i minor works in his aide and exhaustive 
article on Coke in the iJirltofiart/ of Xn/ional 
(vid. xi. 18H7). ftcD aU(> the Lives hy 
Kerjeant Woujjych (1826) anrl 3V. J/dm-on (2 vo\fi. , 
1837), 

roke, Thomas, Methodist: hisliop, hjn'ii at 
Brecon in 1747, graduated in 176S at Oxford, from 
which university he received the degree of IXC.L. 
in 1775. lie set lied as a ciirale in Somersetshire, 
hilt a course of open-air preaching and cottage 
f^ervices,^ ini Hated after his introdnetion to John 
^Vfsley hi 1776, hrouglit alumt his dismissal hy liis 
rector, and he joiiieil the Metliodi^its, hv wljoTii he 
waf^ attached to the London circuit. Jn 1782 he 


hecaine limb president of the lri?-li c(uifeTGnee, and 
Jic woa elected president of the EnglisJi conference 
in 1797 and 1805. In 1784 he wan set apart hy 
M'esley' as ‘superintendent’ of the sociebic.s in 
America, to whicli country ho mnrle nine voyngoff, 
the last in 1803, and where his outspoken opposi¬ 
tion to slaverV aroused much hostility ; in 1787 he 
induced tlie^ American conference to alter liis title 
to that of hishop. In 1784 Coke had drawn up the 
first plan of tho Mctliodist foreign missions, and to 
this cause^ lie devoted the later year.s of liis life 
with niiHring zeal an<l .skill, retaining to tlie last 
the direct control ol the fjyfitem he had ewated. 
He died in the Indian , Ocean on a missionary 
voyage to Ceylon, 3d IMay 1814. He puhlislied, 
hcside.s religious works, extracts from lii.« Aiuericaii 
Jounuds (1790), a HMorif of the West Indies (3 
vols. 180S-11), and, with Henry Mooroi a Life of 
AVcsley (1792), intended to fore.stall ^Vhitdiead’.s 
lahour^, with wlioiii tlie t>vo otheus, being joint 
literary exeewtons, had disagreed. 

Col (Fro ‘ neck ill Geogimdiy, is a depvessiou 
or pa-!s ill ct mountaiu-range, lii those parts of the 
Alps where the French language prevails, the 
passes aro UNiially named cols—as the Uol <le 
llalme, the Col du'Geant, &e. 

Colai NuL yec Kola Xut. 

Coinn], JfANBlON, the first printer of Biiigea, 
was of French extraction. He published twenfcy- 
one works, all in French, save one Latin one j and 
died in 1484. 

Colbcvg) or ICoLBEBG, a seaport and watering- 
place of Prussia, in the province of Pomerania, on 
the Peimnle, near it4i mouth in tlie Baltic, 170 
miles NXE. of Berlin by rail. It stands on a hill, 
surrounde<l with thrcB siiburb.s, The piineipal 
clinrch dates from 1316. In 1102 Duke Boles]arts 
of Poland vainly be.'^iegcd Colberg, wliicJi endured 
long sieves in the Thirty Years' \Var, in the Seven 
Years’ War* anti again in 1807, wJien it was iiio.sb 
gallantly deieiided against the French. Colhorg 
lia«< maiiufacturcH of woollens, agricultural mncliiiies, 
ftTifl spirits; and saluion and lamprey fi.sheries. 
l^*p. (1885) 16,557. 

€olbt^rt, Jkan B.vpti.stk, ono of the gieate.sb 
French Htate>meii, waft horn at Ithcims in 1G19. 
Before he was twenty years of age lie obtained a 
post in tlie War Ullice under Ld Tcllier, and at once 
began a yeiy succcNsful career. In 1651 liQ entered 
the service of the great nun is ter Mazarin, wJio 
hooii employed him in most important ailaiiii of 
.state. On his deatli-hed Mazann warjidy recom- 
inondcd Colbert to Louis XIV. ‘ I owe you every- 
tiling,'Vlazarin is reported to linvcftaifl to the kiirg, 

* Imt I pay my debt to yonr majesty in giving you 
(.’olbori.’ It wa^i in 1661 tiiat Colbert Ijeraino 
the cliief-ininister of Louis XIV. He found tlie 
/inanre.'i in a ruinous condition, and immediately 
began his leform^. Fmnuiet,^ the bttpeviutendenfc 
under Ma'/arin, was foiiiuf guiltj" of impoveriahijig 
tlio state by his ninladiiiinistration, and iniprisonetl 
for life. The farmei^f of the state-revenues wore 
forced to yield np the resources of the crown of 
which they had fraudulently possessed them- 
f;elvc.s. TJie debts of tlie .state" Colbert reduced by 
firlutiuiy cqmporitinn. In all tlie departinent.s of 
Jinance lie introduced order and economy as far 
as he could. So complete and Uioroiigli was tlie 
change which Colbert eilecteil, tliab in ten rears 
the anrilull revenue had risen to 104 mil Hon livre.*:?, 
of which 27 were spent in collection mul adiiiinis- 
traticjn ; whereas, wlicn the mauagemonfc of the 
finances was intrirstcd to him, the rcvojino 
amounted to only S4 million livie.s, and 52 inillums 
were absorbed in its collection, TJic financial 
reforms of Colbert, hovvever, only served as a 
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liiisw fov a thoroiij^li rooi’^^^aiiisiition of tlio entire 
ailiiimistin.tiDTi. He took niea5jnve3 to improve 
aiiriciiltiire. Comiuerce was extentlcd, roads and 
canals—inchuliTi*,^ that of Langucdoe—'were made. 
In evGiy he sous'llb to apply tlic iirotecth'G 
sy^item then m vo^ue to promote the iiimistries of 
l‘h ance. He organised anew the colonies in 
Canada, ilartiTiifjue, and Sb Domingo, and founded 
othei^ nt Cayenne find Mniln^'^yiear. He found 
France with a few old rotten snips, and in a few 
years had provided her with one of the Btrougesfc 
fleets in the Avorld, with well-eqnipped arsenals 
and a splendid body of seamen, Colbert im- 
proved the civil corlc, introduced a marine code 
of laws, and drew up the Bo-callcd Code X^oir for 
the colonies. 

While attending t() material intevests, he did not 
neglect the arts and sciences ! all nien of learning 
and genius found in Colherb a goncvoiis jiatron, 
TJie Academies of Inscriptions, Scioiicc, and Arclii- 
tectare were founded by him. In short, Colbert 
was tlie patron of industiy, coinnierco, art, science, 
and literature—the founder of a ncNv epoch in 
F’rancc. Ilis aim 'was to raiso the strength of 
France l».v devch^ping every side of tlie national life. 
In this he entirely succeeded during the early part 
of the roign of Louis XIV., hut lus work w‘as not 
destined to last; the wars of Louis and the ex¬ 
travagance of his court undid all that had been 
accomplished by Colbert. The rigorous order and 
yn-ccifie rules wdiich he cstablislied might 1)0 bene- 
Jicial in such luincls as his O'^vn, but when abused 
by a Hclfish or incompetent despotism, could only 
have tho most miselnevona results, Colbert (lied 
in IG83, bitterly difiapx>ointcd at seeing tlie failure 
of bis plans for the regeneration of France. The 
people were so enragecl with the oppre.ssivo taxes, 
for which they blanictl him, that his corpse had 
to be roinovcir from hia house by night in order to 
avoid their fury. Colbert had iiulced carried out 
many mco-sures that were arbitrary and oppres¬ 
sive, He bad served a despotic king, who posed 
as the represciiLative of all that 'was fair and 
beautiful in the government, and left tlic disa- 
gicciiblc tasks of adiiiinistiatioii to his min¬ 
isters. Sec his Leilrcs^ Instvmtions ct M^?ioires 
(8 vols, 1862-82), and hia Life by Clement (S vola. 
1874), Heymavek (1877), and Gourdault (6tli od. 
Tours, 18S5). 


Colbiirilf ZicnAiT, a mathematical prodigy, 
horn in Vermont, U.S., in 1804, diaplaycd such 
roiiiarkiihlc yK3Wors of calculation that in 1810 his 
father left Vermont to oxhihit him. At this period 
he answ'ored correctly siicli questions a» HIow 
many hours in 1811 years?* in twenty seconds j and 
a few years later much more complicated problems 
were solved with equal rapidity. He 'was sliown 
in Great Britain, aud for some time in Paris j 
from 1810 to 1819 he studied at Westminster 
School at the expense of the Earl of Bristol. His 
father died in 1824, and he returned to America; 
here he was a Methodist preacher for nine yeai*a, 
and from 1833 profeasor oi Languages in Norwich 
University, Vermont, where he died 2d March 
1840. His neinarkahle faculty disappeared as he 
giw to manhood. 


Colclicstcr, an ancient municipal and pailia- 
mentary borough in tlic NE. of Essex, on the 
right hflfik of the Colne, 51 miles NE, of London, 
and 12 inijes from the sea, It is built on tho 
ridge and sides of a promontory, with a port on tlic 
river at a Hubinb called the Hytlic, wliicli has a 
quay for vcs^Jcls of 150 tons. It is a town of special 
liistoricnl and antiquarion intemst. Before the 
Koman conquest of the island it was the British 
^ Royal To'wn* of Cmzobefvi (the Ci/mbeltfie of 
Slmkcspcaro); and when the Emperor Claudius 
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liad conquered the south-eastern of the 

islandj he founded a co^onia here—the iirst Roman 
town in Britain. Tlicre are still many renmins 
of that town. Tlie walls are the most jorfect 
Ronian walls in England. Immense quantities of 
pavonients, coins, pottery, and other remains of 
domestic use an (I personal adoinnieni have been 
found here. A large cemetery along tho principal 
road out of tJie town lins l>een care nil ly explored, 
and a valuable collection of sepulchral remains 
found, many of which arc in the town miJ.seuni. 
TIkj tower of Holy Trinity Church has all the 
cliEimctcriatics of Saxon architecture. The castle 
is the largest Norm an koexi in En^dand. In the 
Norman west front of St Botolph’s Pi-iory tlie 
Roman bricks arc a striking feature; and nil the 
old cliurchCH have an intermixture of Boirian brick 
in their walls. The Domesday Sinwey is vciy full, 
and xjivea a ccniipletc census bf tlie people." Two 
taxatioiia of the beginning of the 13tli centuiy give 
not only a complete census of the inliahitantb, Imt 
also an inventory of their domestic furniture and 
stock-in-trade, and present a coiiqdtite view of nn 
English borough of tlic peiiorl. The Protestant 
refugees from the Low Countries at the end of the 
10bh century introduced the bay and say (baize and 
beige) trade, which bccauio an important nmimfac- 
ture, and ^ircad into the nciglibonrinfj towns and 
villages, Colcliester wa« one of the (^ighb ‘Dutch 
Coiigiegatioiis’ incorporated by royal license, TJie 
wars with Spain in tlic reign ol' tlueeii Anne clo.sed 
the iiiarketa for these goods, and the trade died out. 
The only important historical event of later tiniea 
was the siege of Colchester, one of the last events 
of the Civil AVav between Cl mi les I. and the ptvilia- 
ment. The royalists of Essex niul Kent under 
Goring took possewion of the town, and were be¬ 
sieged by Fairfax and the parliamentary anny from 
the luiddleof June 1648 till the middle of Auguflt, 
when tho town, starved out, surroiulerocl, ana the 
execution of Sir Charles Luooa and Sir Georgo 
Lisle, by sentence of court-martial, creatcfl a great 
sensation. 

TJie chief cause of tlm prosperity of tlio town 
throughoub its tiistoiy has been tlrnt it was the 
principal town and natural iimrkcfc of an extensive 
and fertile corn-giowing district, inclosed on three 
sides by tlie rivers and the sea. It waa during tlie 
great continental 'wars of the be^Jiining of this 
century, and has again in later times uecoiuc, a 
large militaiy depGt; and the number of troop.s 
quartered lieie, with tlieii* oOicers and tJicirfainiUea, 
have coutiihuted to its prosperity. The fishery of 
the Colne and its creeks has for centuries been 
famous for the quality of oysters, and lins been 
n valuable portion of' the property of the corpora¬ 
tion, to which it boa belonged from, or even before, 
the Nunn an Conquest. Though always the most 
important town in Essex, it lina never been , tho 
county town, owing pmbably to ita hehig incon¬ 
veniently situated too far down in tlie Essex penin¬ 
sula. Pop. (1851) 19,443 i (1881) 28,395. See the 
Rev, E. Gutts’s CbfcAwier (' scries, 

1888). 

OolcUcster, Ciiahles Abhot, Loud, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, was born at Abingdon, 
Bork.shir6, 14tli October 1757. Ho was educated 
at ^V'estmin.ster School (1703-75) and Christ Cluirch 
College, Oxford, and in 1^70 ontcred tlie Middle 
Tcriijde, In 17&2 bis practice was bringing liiui 
£1500 per aim uni; and tw^o yeai-s later he received 
the post, wortli £2700, of clerk of the rules in the 
Court of King’s Bench. Rctumed to xmrliaincnt 
afi a sti-on^ Tory in 1795, iic clleeted in hlf* fust 
session an unprovenicnt in tho legislation TCgardirig 
temporary and expiring laws; and it is due to his 
GxertionB that municipal bodies rccoivo a copy of all 
new acts os soon as they are printed. The country 
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i'? mainly indebted tn liini fnr tlu3 I^iivatc Bill 
Olbco artu for the rnynl retonl coniiiiisMon, wiiosc 
nr^K’oedinj'S be for many fewnerinteiulcd. But 
lii^ 'n'cateati ficrvirc was in tlio Act (1800) for ink¬ 
in'' the coiisu^^. In 1802 he was elected 

SireaWer, the c.f >vhieh high [vn<l Uauoumhlc 
nlUce he continued to discJiargo vitli as iimch 
impavtinlitv aij di’^tinction until ^May 1817, when 
ill-uealth compeiled him to resign. He received 
tt yvensum of 1'4000 a year, anti rawed to the 
peerage af< Itawn CMiestcr, hw /fltheT Jiaviiig been 
rector'uf All Saint-?, Colchester. He died 7tK May 
1820. vSee Ills Diary and Corrcsponckncc (3 vole--. 
1861), edited by his f5oa CJiavlea, bccojkI Lord Col- 
chQUtQv (1798-1867), who was postinaHter-gcnerat in 
1856, 

CorchlcKUU a genua of Liliacea*, sub-order 
Melantiiaccie* Tlie speeias, which are few in 
nnniher, are stehile^i?i, with ffowoTs half 
raneau like the crocus, the limb of tlie perianth and 
])ayt of fclic tulle onlv' 
.Tv • rising above grmintt- 

f The ilowcra nuich rc- 
^eIJllJle crociia-flowcrs, 
hut nra readily distin- 
f^uished by having six 
instead of tliree 
s tame ns, and three 
styles of one. 

The siiporioi' ovary doc3 
not itjmnin to ’ rinen 
\Yudevj;reund, but alter 
tlie noweiiiig i» over, 
nses in tlieiorm of three 
little fclbclea yliglWly 
adhering to each otlier, 
on a longtlicned F^talk. 
The only IMlisb &peei^i^i 
is C, anlttiunalei the 
Meadow Saflroii, Bouie- 
times also, hut incor¬ 
rectly, iiaiiicd Autumn 
Croons, wlilcli is plenti¬ 
ful in liioadows ami pas¬ 
tures in some parts of 
BngMnd and of the 
coridncTib of Itiirnpe. 
The HoweiTi are pale 
(mrplo 5 they appear 
in autumn, uiiaccoin- 
pauied liy any leaves; 
llie leaves, wliieli lire 
large nnd broadly hm- 
eeulate, appear in 
Alrailow bativoii JJpring, when the stalk 

(thh'/o'rum which hears the ripen- 

t», a i\:;vr, ioo fruit arises amongst 

them. The whole plant 
is very acrid and poLsonou-, chiefly <iwiiig to the 
presence of an alkaloid caWcil Colchicine or 
Cvlf^hida, Cattle are not unfrmpieutly injured 
by it in pastures where it alK>ii)ul.«. It is a 
vahiaMc medicinal plant, and is fidininistcrecl, in 
suiall dfHCs, to allay the pain of gout and rliou- 
iimtisiii. Bepented dosc'^ produce vomiting, purg- 
ing. increase of the urinary secretion, and profuse 
pct>^pirati<»ii. The parts chielly used for medicinal 
pinpiHOs are tlie conn (popnlarly called tlie root) 
and the seeds. Tlie seeds ;uc lonnd, brown, rather 
larger tlmn mustard-ftccd. Otbev species of eol- 
cliiciini appr^ar to po^tsOss' similar pn/pertios, TIio 
htrjnodarhdsid the driiggist-i’,slnip«, avIj idi hirninny 
ccuUivies liiwe enjoyed an extensive celeinity for 
sootliing puirisin the joiiiH and arc brought Jroiii 
^le Levant, arc holicved to be tlic conns either of 
C, or (\ Intlhocodioidui. C. itutiudnalc 

jv not nnfrcipienfc in ilower-borderr^, parLicuIarlv n 
variety with donhic llowcr-^. 


Colchis, a province of ancient Asia, on the cast 
coast of tbc ISmtua Euxinn« or Black Sea, situated 
north of Armenia and sontli of the Caucasus, 
Colchis was famous in Clreok niyfcliology as the 
land of Medea (q.v.) and the goal of the Argo- 
iiauta (tpv,); aftonvanls it was better known to 
the Greokfl as tho scat of some colonies of tlie 
MUcsians. Ib was noted for its wines and fruits. 
The principal town was Dlosciuiog; tho principal 
river tlie Pliasis. The Colchians wore at one time 
subject to iT'j’sia, and subserpicntly to Mlthridates, 
king of Poutns, and ultimately passed under the 
mighty empire of Bonie. 

ColfJOtliar is the name given by tlie alchemists 
to the red powder (mniidy red oxule of iron) wliich 
remains in the retorts when Lneen vitriol or the 
sulphate of irem is calcined, it ig used for polish¬ 
ing glass mid tbc like, and is called crocus by 
artislH- 

€oI<l is the term by >Yliich wc signify a relative 
waul of sensible heat, Theve are tlievcfove no 
determinate houndaries hcbweoii cold and heat, 
and it iff a mere arbitrary distinction to call the 
dem'ces of the tiicrmometcv bekiw the fveozing- 
point degrec.s of cold. When the atmospliere, or 
any substance whicli comes in contact witli our 
iKilly, is at a lower temperature than tho skin, it 
absQvljR heat from it, and we call it cold. See 
IfKAT. 

The physiological action of cold on the animal 
organism rcqnirea a brief uoticc< All animals 
(the Avarni-blooded animals to the gi'catesb extent) 
have a certain pow'cr of maintaining blio heat of 
the boily, in defiance of external cold, as lias been 
Bliown in the article Akimal Heat. This power is 
mainly due to a process analogous to coinbn.'ition, in 
w bicli cavlKHi and hydrogen taken into the syetem 
in food are made to unite witli oxygen derived 
from tho air by rcHpiration. If the coiiibiistiblo 
materials are not ihily fiuuished, or if the supply 
of oxygen be dcncienb (ai? in various diseased con- 
{litions), thove must bcadepie.'vj^ion of tomperatlire, 

ow, if tbc tonipcraturc of a mvd or mammal (except 
in the case of hybernating animals) bo lowered 
aWut .10" its noniiaJ wtai/f/ard (u hich in hir<h 
ranges from 100" to 112", and in manimals from Ob'* 
to 102"), the death of tlic animal is the result. The 
.symptoms indicating that an animal or a man i,-? 
siiirciiag from a dopre^Hiori of the tomperaluro of 
the body arc—rctai'datioii of the circulation of tho 
blood, causing lividity of tlio skin, whicli is followed 
by pallor, in con:<ci|tioiice of the blood being almost 
entuely driven from the surface tlivongli the 
contraction of tho vessels ; a peculiar torpor of the 
iiniscular and nervous .systcniH at the same time 
manifcMtrj it>cU in tvn indispiysition make any 
edort or exertion, and in in tense slecpine.sy. The 
respiratory nioveineiits become slower (seo liEHriRA- 
’HUN), and the loss of heat goes on, therefore, with 
inci’ea.siiig rapidity, till the fatal limit is reached, 
and death fiupervenes. 

In hibernating miinials (the marmot, dormouse, 
hat, &c.) the power of goneiutiug heat within their 
nwn bt>dLe.s is very slight, tljdi’ temj)er4aliiro fol¬ 
lowing that of the" exleriial air, so that it may he 
hvougUt down nearly to the fvceziug-poiut. See 
the articles IIlKEKNATION, iSTAkVATION, DORMANT 
ViTAiATV; also, foi- other T»Iiciiomena connected 
witli cold, Hkat, Climate, tuEEZiKO, Ice, Tueu^ 
MOMETEU, TE.Mr*ERATt;r{E. 

Great or prolonged atmospheric cold is a most 
powerful depressing agent, and U a fruithd cause 
Ilf disease and even of death. Wlieiiever tlio 
teuipcraturc of the atmosphere is Biiddeiily re¬ 
duced, and particularly w’heri it is reduced below 
the freexmg-point, a consulerahle addition takes 
place to the mortality of the country at large. The 
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efleets of ailtl are, in oirliiiary circnnistances, mosfc 
apparent the a-^cd nn<l the very young, 

and among tliOJie aufleniig from chronic discaJiCi 
hut when a very low temperature is long con¬ 
tinued, even the healthy arc sure to_ aufler, when 
iiiipoveiifilled bo aa not to liave suflicieiit means 
of external warmth in their Iudiich. The most 
direct effects of cold are in the production of what 
is commonly called Frost-hite (fpv,). 

Cold is applied in various ways in the trcaimciit 
of disease. In some forms of fever, a cold bath, or 
cold web pack, is the hest means of reducing a 
very liigh temperature which of itself threatens 
life" In jnany inflammations relief is best obtained 
hy the local application of ico, or of a coiled tube 
tlu'ough whicli cold water circulates. The tonic 
and stimulating effects of a temporary apidjcntion 
of cold are familiar in the cold morning bath, or 
tliQ use of cohl water sprinkled on tlio face of a 
lierson who has fainted. The disease commonly 
termed a ' cohl' has been already described under 
C'.LTrVRRH, 

Cold Cream is the term applied to an oint¬ 
ment containing rose-w^ater whicli is used as a 
mild and cooling dressing for tlic skin. It may 
ho pvci>ared hy melting together alinond-oil five 
parts, sncrmaccti one part, and while wax one 
part. IHiice parts of rose-water arc then added 
with brisk stirring, wdiicli is continued till the 
whole is cool, niul of a soft creamy consistence. 
Ah cold cream pre))ared in this way is liable to 
till'll rancid, glycenne is .sometimes added, or the 
almond-oil is replaced hy wdute vaseline. Cold 
cream is a pleasant application to irritated surfaces, 
proLccLiiig them from the influences of the w’^eather, 
and promoting tlio healing of wounds and chapped 
handa, 

Coldstrcailh a town of Berwickshire, 15 miles 
SW. of Berwick ty rail, on the Tweed, over wdiicli 
there is a fine bridge by Sineabon (1766). At Cold- 
stream was the famous ford by whicli Edward L 
entered Scotland in 1296, and near wdiicli lie met 
the Scottish nobles, to settle tiie dispute about the 
crown of Scotland. By tins ford also the Scots 
invaded England in 1640. Being convenient aa a 
Border town, Coldstream, like Urotiia Green and 
Lfimbertoii toll-bar near Berwick, was formerly cele- 
livalcd for its clajulc.sbine marriages. Fop. 1016. 

ColcLstream Guards, a regiment in tlie 
Foot Guards (q.v.) or Household Brigade, the 
oldest ill t'lio British ariiiy except the 1st Foot, 
iiOAV called the Royal Scots. Raised in 1660 by 
General Afonk at Coldstream, it wan at first ealleil 
‘Monk’s Regiment;* but wlicn parliament con¬ 
sented to give a brigade of guanls to Obarlea II., 
this corns, under the name uf Coltlsbream Guards, 
was included in it. 

Coldwiitci's capital of Branch county, Jlielii- 
gall, lo6 iiiilcs E. of Ciiicago, on the Lake Shore 
Railway, 1ms several foundrie.s. Hour-mills, and 
manufactories, nml a iniblio school wliich cost 
$100,000. Pop. (1880)4681. 

Oole^ Bm Henrv, was bom at Bath, 15th July 
1808, ciliicfttcd at ClirisFs IIoBpital, and became 
assistant-keeper of the Records in 1838. He wrote 
much for the iiewspapei's and reviews, and under 
the name of ‘Felix Summerly’ produced about 
twenty children’s books. He was chairman of the 
Society of Arts, did valuable service on tbc com¬ 
mittee of tho Great Exhibition of 18ol, was the 
foiiiidei of the South Kensington Museum, and in 
1860 hecanic its director. For his services on iniiu- 
niorable coinmiltccs and councils, and in promoting 
valuahle mfornis, he was made KC.B. in 1875; 
and be held several foreign decomtion^-. He died 
18t}i April 1882. See his Autobiography (2 vole. 
1884), 
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. Cole, TirOMA.s, painter, born at Bolton-lc-^Moors 
in 1801, removed to America in 1810, where he 
became one of the IjcsLknown landscape-painter;^. 
In 1830 tw'o of hifl pictures appeared in the Royal 
Academy, and he afterwards made sketching toum 
through England, France, and Italy; hut nil liis 
best landscapes were American, and tliese, a.s well 
as bis allegorical siiltjectn, arc biglily valued. Ho 
died 11 til Fcbniaiy 1848. 

Cole, VlCAT, laiuhcape-paintcr, was bom at 
Plymouth in 1833, finil since 1853 has been a fre¬ 
quent contributor to the Rovfll Academy exhibi¬ 
tions. In 1870 lie became A,l5,A., and in isSOR. A, 
Very many of his paintings arc Surrey scenes. 

Colcbrooke, Henry Tjiomas, the ])ioneei of 
Sa7i.skrit.scliolnr.shipin Euiopo, wna )#oni in London, 
15th iluuc 1765, the son of Sir George Colcbrooke, 
banker, and eventually clminiian of the board of 
directors of tbc East India Company. He was edu¬ 
cated at lioiiio, and early .^hoivcd a strong (li.sposi- 
tion for matbeinaticni stiuliofi. In 1782 bis fiittier’s 
inlluence iirocured him a writcr-sliip in the Bengal 
service, lie was a vomcious reader, and his alert 
mind found its relaxation in the clmiige from 
administrative to sciontilic liikmr. His ihitic.s as 
revenue oilicer at Tivluit led liiiii to make a iiiiiuito 
study of the state of hushaiidry in Bengal, ami liis 
Remarks thereon (Calcutta, 1795, privately printed) 
formed so searching a mticisni of the existing policy 
that the work could nob he pub]isited in Engiamf. 
At Piiriienh lii.s legal functions led him to study 
Indian law and learn iSaiiskrit; ami he began in 
1704 puhliBljiiig essays on Indian religion, poetry, 
and science in tlio l^oscarchc^ of the recently 

founded Asiatic Society of Calcutta* His removal 
in 1705 to the magistracy of Alirzapur gave him tho 
opportunity of ciutivating the acquaintance of the 
learned men of the neighbouring Sanskrit collej/e 
at Benares, and with tliis advantage lie hrouglit 
out Ills Digest of HxmIw Lavy on Contracts anU 
Successions (translated from the Sanskrit, 1798, 
4 vola. Calcutta). A mission to Nagpur (1700-1801} 
interrupted liii work, and on his return lie was 
annointecl a judge of tlie new conri of appeal at 
CVlcutta, ari(l at the Bnme time honorary professor 
of Hindu Law and BauBkiil at tho college of Fort 
William. Yet ho coutnved during this busy period 
to publish theliioit (and only) volume of his SanS' 
krit (1805), based upon Pdnini and tbc 

native commentators, to write his famous articles 
on the V^edas and on tlie sect of Jains, borides 
many other valuable essays Researches^ 

and also to supplemont Ins DigcRt by Ttvo TecalisCH 
on the Hindu Law o/JHAcrffancc "(1810). Before 
this he had reached the cminciico of a seat on the 
governoi’-genoraVs council (1807), and was using 
Ills influence earnestly in the direction of odmijiis- 
trative reform and the encouragement of oriental 
studies. He retired in 1814, and devoted Jiimself 
to scholarly work in England, e«x*ecially to eastern 
science. Several of his essays in Asiatic Researches 
related to Hindu oBtrononij’, meteorology, inathe* 
iiiabics, gcolog}', and botany. He contiibufcecl also 
to the Transactions o/the Astroytomical Societi/t to 
The Qmrlerli/ Journal of Science^ the Linuiean and 
the Geological Societies, as well as, jiioro especially, 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, whicli lie helped to 
found in 1823. His laat years were troubled hy 
care, blindness, and iiuicli bodilysuft'eriii", endured 
with fortitude; and on 10th March 1837 be died at 
the age of seventy-two. His trwiriadon oi the 
khya Kdrika was poathiinunisly edited by Professor 
H. II. AVilsoii. His work os a Sanskrit scholar 
possessed the highest merits of extreme conscien¬ 
tiousness and caution, scientific accuracy, nnd a 
stern repression of tlio tciidoncy to fanciful exaggera¬ 
tion w'liich marked the enrlj’ theories of European 
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on Inilian fdence and rolij^don, Hia life 
has Iwen well Written hy his fion. Sir T. E. Cole- 
l»YOftke (187ah anil hi^ immense seiyiccs to Sana- 
knfc scljoh\rhiii[> arc hiciflly ciitidseil in ]\Ia>w 
(\SS 4 ). 

C'OleiisOj John D.D., Ei«hop of 

XaUih the son of a C'omiali gentloinan, vraa »oni 
at Bt Aastell, Janviavy 24, !8H. lie was ctlucated 
at St John’s Colle;„^o, Cninhrid^e, where ho fp-adn- 
a tod as .sueoiul ^vran|;ler in 1836, anil hecame 
fellow and assistant-tutor of his college. From 
1?<3.S to JHiil he UTt' an a*ssi^jtant‘Jll/l,s^erat Hamnr, 
and for the next finii years a tutor at Caiiihridgc, 
Aiipoiiiteil, in 1846. rector of Fomcett St Mary, 
ISIntfolk, he pnhVifAieil ilh'src^inncons Kxanijilci: I'ji 
AJ^clfi'a in 1848, Plane Trigonf^mtiry in ISoI, aiitl 
Viilityc Sennons in 1853, In whieli same year lie 
was appointed first Ilisliop of T^iital. AVitli that 
energy of character which ahvays illstingnished 
hiui. Dr Coleuffo at once began a clo^'e study of 
tjio natives find of tiie Z\i\ji language, and after a 
time prepai^d a grannnai and dicUimry, and 
made a trafishitjon of the Ewg’h'^h Traverdiooh and 
a jJOrtion of the 111 hie, pviutii);,' tlicin in his own 
house. 111 I86V hr iJieijirnialispd the Archhishop 
of Canterbury aguinst compel ling tlutse native.^ 
whn Imd already !Uoi|c than oue wife to renounce 
polygamy a*i a condition to lia]iti?;in, ialleging tluit 
he conlil Imd no warrant for &\n‘U conipulsiun 
citiier in the gospel or in the ancient cUurcli. 
In 1861^ lift puhllslied his Ttrtnshftion of AV 
PwtPx j!,'pu'th to ili€ I^fitnans, rumnipnfal o» front 
a l^Iimouarr/ IWni of Vkic, in which Im olijectod 
t<} the do<itriue of etcinal pnmsliineiit, He ne.vfr 
announced that he had liecome convinced of tlio 
iinpTobaWliiy of many statemenl* of facts nud 
miinhei’a in the historical hooks of the Jlihlc; 
and \u 1H62 there appeaved iho first part oi hi^v 
vvoik on T/iC PenUtieucA and iftc Bmik of Joshm 
CridcdUy Eraniund* This treatise hroiiglu do^m 
u^Kiii its writer an avalanclie of ciitiewm and 
remonstrauce. Ho hnxl called in f|uestion the 
bUtroncal accuracy and Mi^aic nutliorsbip of the 
books cited, and bir? woilc \ya4 condciimed 
heretic a] ]>y sin ah “majorities in botli Houses of 
Convocation of the province of I'anterlniry. The 
bishop was entreated to resLni his see' i>v iiis 
epii?copnl bitstliYcn, of \vluun uiUihUc<f Iiiui 

from pmchiiig in tiicir cliocesen. The Kceorid part 
of bis vvork nppcnre<l in )S0:k Convncatiuj) cd»- 
aiired liiiii in the f^ucecoding year, and he was 
dccjaiccl to 1 k) dejassed fi ojii bis by l^i:^ ^Metro- 
politnn, Ilishop Oraj'of (’apetown, lie appcidod 
rrmii this judgunent in IsOo, wlicu thePrivV'enuricil 
declared the dcpoi^Ulou to Iw *uidl ainf void in 
law.' Tjie hi\liopA constituting the coiinci! of the 
Coamial llBliojmes Funib bcAVeVL% refiisc^l to 
pay liliji bi=4 hicoinft, upon which ho njipGalwl to 
Ihc Court of Clumoery, On Octolxjr 0, 1S60, the 
Abu ter of the Itoll.^ doliveieil an elaborate ludg- 
Djcijt, ordcriw^^ the [xaj jaont ul tJio hishopk husoma, 
vviiu all aneuTs and interest, uuletis lus aeonsci^ 
slmuhl biiijg him to trial for heresy ; hut this they I 
(Icolincd to du. Immediately before Dr Coleiiso*^ ^ 
retiim his diirccsc iu August iHOd, his Knglifili 
fnendK prcscntid liim with u-s a tostiinojiial. 
The Aijg/ican. cfUJiuMiuiLy at tho f'Fipe was now 
divided into two camH, and althoiigli Hr Onleiisu 
TCUYained the f,uly hMinp <v( Uve ClavvvUcE Eughuul 
in A'atal, ThMioji (.Vray puhPicfv cxconjinuiiieated 
him, Mid ill 1801> coiiseciated DiAY. K. IMacioile 
as iJisJjopof Manlzhurg, his auHioritv practhuJb 
exleiidiiig ovxn tho smiio diocese, in 1874 Ih 
(^Jcijso visited England to miiurt upon the alUim 
of liLS chocc-e to tfie Arch)>i-ljnj» of (‘uiiUrbnrv 
and to coiwult with the hoailb of the chnicli upon 
us vcMinim t4 the new see ef Mutitz],urg. \Yhilo 
111 England he pleaded the cau-c of laiigaUbLikle, ' 


ft disimssessed Zulu chief. On Jiis ictiim to South 
Africa be ivarnilv espoused the interests of tlio 
natives against tlio oppression nf the iJoei-s, and 
the encroaching policy of tlic Cape ollicials. Jle 
opposed the attitude of Sir Ear tie Freve and tlie 
homo government duiing tho Zulu war, and 
eai-n^tly stnu-e to malvc pca<ie between Uic coti- 
tciiding parties. Owing to his cxcrlioii.s, Ccfc.V' 
ivayo W’fW allowed to vi^t England and rdead 
for ids lights. Dr C<ilcuso’a defence of the 
aboriginal claims lost Jiiin much valuable support; 
but thft bishop and bis daugbtDT never swevved 
from what seemed to them lo he tlic uiscst as 
well as the only honourable com.se to pur.siie 
towards the natives of Bonth Africa, In adilition 
to the works already named, Dr Coleiiso was 
the ftuthtn* of Pcm ircc/:>; in Natal (1855); Thz 
Ntv: Bihh Commmiary Literally Examined 
74)! Lrf'fitvcs on the rcntotctick and ike Monhih 
*V/(wic (1S78); and _ ft volume of ^mnoiu^ (1873). 
His ciitical analysis of the Ikiitatcucli extended 
to^seven part*’, the lust of wliicli appeared iu 
1S71X ^ This work was nnt irithonl; iJjJl/ionce i« 
iiuvdifying the vii^Ys of Kueacn and other coiv 
tbienUl comnientutoi's. llisliop Colenso died at 
Durbaii, Katal, June 20, 1883, He was a nuiu 
of upright and in/lexihlo churacter, yet gentle 
in denieanoiu' and cjiivaboiis in controversy. Hhs 
theological wovka still bud iiiany readers, while 
his treatises on ftlgehra and arithmotic have long 
been text-books in the public sehoola and nm- 
vei'p'itics. Bee bk Life bvBir G, 'W. Cox (2 vols. 
18S.H). 

ColCOVTcra^ 8 cc llKKTLt;. 

Colcpepor, JoiiN, was a native of Sussex, 
Init, save tliafc he hwl seen iimch foreign .service, 
little IS known of Inm till his rcturji for Kent in 
l(>40 to the Long Ihii liftment. Tbei-e he piumierl 
a fomsc mwch the panic as KydeV (sea GhAUfiK- 
noxlt and bi JanuaiTt-1042 was^ciented CliaiicGllor 
of the Excheiiuor, a twolYomonth biter T»rftHtov of 
the ItoWs, and in 1(^4 lord Coleijeper. lYitfi 
Hyde be attended pniico Charles to the wcsteni 
enttnti6‘s, and froiii Jei>ey he liroiigljt Jiiju tu 
Honrielta Maiift, to whose party he thenccfortli 
attached himself. He lived to see the liestnvation, 
dying on IJdi June IdCO, He was nn aUe, far- 
seeing eoiuitiller, but rough and mistnblc, 

ColeraiiiCt ^ f^Gaport in Ctuuitv Londcuidcny, 
on the right liank of the Harm, 4‘milcs from it^j 
33 by rail KE. of liandimderiy, and 61 
. of Holmst. It lia?i manufactures of fnifi 
liuDiiH, povk-envbig, distilUiig, and import ant fiMi- 
eries in the river. The Jbuin is liein spanned by 
a fine stone bridge, 288 feet long, wliicfi ccmiieotft 
Cftlevuiiic widi its miIuitIj on the left htiuk of tlui 
river. Waterside or Killoiven. Vessels of 200 ton.i 
j ean disirbargii at the rjuay—^thoso of greater burden 
Ik* at I^utrash, 05 miles od'. I’on.' (1801} 02.30 2 
' (18H1) 5809. I'ntil iSHo CrMmhio retumed a 
IIIeiliber to pariIftulent, 

Ookudfige, XIautuky, eldest son of iha grcJat 
Coleudge, was boni, an eight moiiths' cliild, ab 
Cleveiion, BomemctsJiire, IDtIi BoplGiubci' 1796, 
Veiy e/ii’ly be i>hou’e(l uncommon pajt.s, jind a 
suigulat iiciwer of Uviug entirely iu a inake-believG 
world of dreams and iiiiagiiuitioJi- WoidswortU’fi 
I'wcly aiul towchmg tutbc chUvI at six 
of age Wiis strangely and sadlv Tiroplietic of Ids 
afterdifu; liaully le.ss tho condutliiig lines of ids 
ow/i futhork two puems, SVie Nighthigrik and Ikosi \ 
(ft Ahdmffht Hunloy wafi brouglit up, after the 
sejuivatioii of hW parents, by Southey at GreU 
a a II, and was ediicnted cliicJly at Amhle.side 
school. In 1S15 be went to Oxford as po.stjnastei- 
of Mertim College. His scbolawldji wns great hut 
uiietiUftl, and not isucb m to lead to Idgh distinc- 
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tinns ill the bcliooln. llis failure after no ler-'s 
tban tJjree atteuijpts to the ^^eivili^^ate Jjlle>l 
him with * a pu^-siouate tlespimdeney,'from wliicii 
lie; tiiryicil for relief to a fatal remedy. Wlien at 
length he iiml gained with credit an‘Oriel fellow- 
ftliim at tlio close of his imihatioiiary year he waa 
jmlj^ed to have forfeited it iiminly on the ground 
of mterii|ieiaiice. ‘The i>'enteitc*e might he con¬ 
sidered ricvci'c,’ says his hrotUev; ‘it could ttob he 
said to he unjusL’ Unha]ipily it rnijicd his life, 
crushed his and made reeoveiy inipoi^ftihle. 

AV’ith given him hy tlie college, Hartley spent 
the next two years in Loiulon, then tried lor four 
or live years taking pupik at AiiiWcside, occasion¬ 
ally wilting for next lived 

some tiiuc at Grasmere, and then went to live at 
X^eeds with (jhc Bingloy, a puhlislier, for wliom he 
agreed to wilte a hiogrnpliical work on the w'orthieK 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Of these hut tliivtccn 
Jives hwl already been written ivheii Hingicy failed. 
These were published under the titles of Biu(jra2^!im 
(1^33) and of Wiffthics of Yorl'sliirc ami 
Laumshire (1836). Hingley also printed a wiinll 
voluniQ of his poems lu 1833. Hartley next 
nduraed to flrasmere, the only remaimn^ intoj*- 
injitions to his ordinary life heiiig_ two hhmt and 
nut unsiicce&dfiil intervals of teiuiliing at Smlbergh 
giamniiir'School, His fiibher, who^ died in 183*1, 
nindo a special provision for hhn in a codicil to 
his will, and Ins iiioHier’s dcatli in 1845 made him 
hy an anruiity completely independent. He con¬ 
tinued to write poetry, and wrote a life of Slas- 
biiiger fur an edition projected hy ^loxon. His days 
were spent in Hfcfiil stuuv, lonely reverie, and wan¬ 
derings over the Lake Country, w'ith, unhappily, 
uccoHioiial lapses into intenijieraiictj. TJie dales- 
men everyw*here treated 'Xhiefc fXavtIey' with a 
singularly allectionate respect, not without a kind 
of aw’e at his eerie appearance, his abstracted air, 
his small stature, preinalurcly white hair, and 
gentle niaiinei*??. He loved cliildvcn and animal h, 
and was fondly loved hy them in return. He died 
6th Jaiiuaiy 1849, and was huned beside wdiat was 
Boiui to be Wordsworth's grave. 

Hartley Coleridge’s poetiy falls short of the 
great, but sometimes approaches it, and even 
nearly. It is graeofiil, tender, and sincere, per¬ 
vaded thronglioiit with a charm of a nature rare and 
almost uintpie, alternately wise and playful, and 
often perfect in the expression of the thoughts 
it lias to cjonvTy. He is greatc.sb in tlie sonnet— 
a form wliicU seems exactly to liave been the 
measure of Jiis ijow’em, or rather of the fitful 
periofl.-if of his poetic passion, Leonard caul ^nsan^ 
a narraLivo pnem in hhiiik verse, and FromethcitSy 
a dramatic {ragment, are the only poems of any 
length, His Poems were collected hy his brother 
Derwent, with a Memoir (2 vols. 1851); aho his 
Essays and Marylmdia (2 vols. 1851), 

Coleridge, Loud. John Duke Coleiidge (eldest 
son of Sir Jolm Taylor Coleridge, the great poet’s 
ncjdiew, and liiiiiHelf the bioga’aplicr of Kcble) was 
born in 1821, and educated at Eton and Oxford, 
was called to the bar in 1847, and wan for some 
3 'eftzs leader of the westeni ciicnit, .jVppoiittcd 
recorder of Porlsinouth in 1856, he took silk in 
186L ami from 1865 to 1873 represented Exeter in 
p<irliameiit, wlicne ho was Solicftor-^neiul (1868) 
and Attorney'general (1871) under Mr Gladstone, 
III 1873 he became Chief-justice of tJio C'oiu-t of 
ComiiioTi I^Ieas, and Baron Coleiiilgc of Ofctory St 
Jlaiy; and in 1886 he .succeeded Sir Alexander 
Cockburu as Lord Chief-jufitice of England. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylou, was bom at 
Otteiy Sb Maiy, Devonshire, October 21, 1772, 
wJiero Ilia father vicar, and masitov of the 
grammar'School. He was the youngest of ten 
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cliildreu of bis father’s second luan-iage, \ singu¬ 
larly precocioiJfl diild, lie had read tlio J?'abian 
Niyhts in Iiis fourth year; hut he said of hinibclf, 

‘ I iicvc^r tiioiighfe an a cliihl. ’ On his fathcM‘’.s death 
lie was sent, in Ids iiiiilli year, to he educated at 
ChrlsCfi Hospital, wheie be had ChariLamh for 
a ycliool conijiaiiioii. He was poorly fed, and badly 
taught; hut lie plu/tged witli eagerness into a whole 
library of literatuiij, and road Homer and Viigil 
for the mere plea'mrc of it. lleuiaiiiing at Christs 
for eight yearn, lie became head of the «cJiool, nnd 
showed a remark able capacity for o-ssiniilating all 
soHs of knowledge. He was a mental rgver fnnu 
his boyhond onwards, witli a very mi5:ceilaneoiis 
intellectual appetite. At hcluml he translated the 
hymna of Syiiesius, ttudiod works on niedieiiie in 
Latin, on nietaphyi'ics in Greek, and fell in love 
with the sister of one of his coiiipaniouf^. His last 
years at school, however, were ycais of sullcring. 
lie HNcd to hatJie in the ^ew liiier, plunging' 
into the water with Jns clothoa on, mul after a 
swim, rc.siinicd his ‘'ames, or rctumed to Ins Viooks, 
without changing Ids garmeiils. The iucvitublc 
result Avas rheumatic fever and olber ailments. 
While At .scJiool Jio had a pafssing attraction 
not only to liis schoolmate’s feiitor, but to Iho 
shoeuiaker’s cr<aft. This was a short-livetl fancy; 
and in October 1791 ho parsed to Jesus Colloge, 
Cambridge, a few moiiths aitcr Wordswortli Jiad 
taken hi’s U.A. degree, and left the iiniv'ersity. 
During his first year at college ho did good work m 
classics, and becamo one of four selected candidates ; 
for the Craven scbobusliip in 1793 ; but his bent 
not being mathematical, and having little chance 
of wiiuiiug the clmncellor^ ineclai, he gave biiuiolf 
lip to general litejiltnre. Ho Also hccnino inter¬ 
ested in piiUties, took a strong position on the 
Liberal side, and won distinct ion, even thus early, 
as a marvellous talker. He got into dilliculties 
in Cambridge, lliroiigli extravagance iu farniBjjhiff 
his iuoiiiH, became depressed, and iu a panic fled to 
London, where lie enlisted in the lotli Ditigoons, 
under the name oX Silfw Tonikyns Comberbacb (a 
name assumed to conceal and yet reveal liie identity 
as S. T. C.), He never could Icani, however, how 
to manage a home, never rose out of the awkward 
squad; and a chance accident diselcKiing Ins know- 
ledge of classics, led to liis discovery by liw friends, 
and to his being bought out of the service- At tlie 
close of the summer term, Im went from Cam bridge 
to Oxford; and there, at Balliol College, he for the 
first time met Southey, In July he took a pedes¬ 
trian tour In Koitli 'W’^tvlcs, after which he w’eiit to 
Jlfistol, and there again Jiiefc l^otli ivitJ* Southey 
and witli Hobert liOvell, the latter of wlioiiv liad 
just married a ML^s Pricker, to who^esister (Edith) 
Sou they had engaged hiinscjlf, Coleridge at once 
followed llis exanqile, and bccaino engaged to 
another sister (Sara); and amongst them they' 
formed the Quixotic jilan of eniigration to the banks 
of the Snsfpiehannauj America, where they were to 
form a ' Pantisocracyan ideal conununity on the 
ininciplea of Communism. Two boun? of daily 
lalioar wei*e to siiflicc for providing fclio necessaries 
of life, the rest of their time being devoted to intel¬ 
lectual work nud social convej'se. They ^vere to 
have all things in common ; and, as a result of tlio 
oxpenuioiib, wore to bring iu a golden age, tor 
tlnmiselves and othem. It waa a dream; niul it 
peufsed, aa dreams do, 

Coleridge had left Cainbridgo without: taking a 
degree. In the late antumu of 1794 he went np tu 
London, and them renewed his acquaintance witli 
Ijanib. Huh in December he was biongbfc back to 
Bristol by Southey, who feared ho miglifc come 
iindoi* some new fascination in the inebropolis- Ho 
had to find the tnoana oi lireJiheod, not en tho 
Susquehanna, but iu the west of England; 
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ho IV caiirwo uiihcollaiitiimis loctiiriii^ du 

hteyary anrl j>D]iticnl Mjbjt’oLs. Jfc ^va& n^^w■ tJj/it 
lie iii[i<1e t)»o acf(iiatiltftiiec of iJusojjU I’ottk, the 
Jli’intdl Ijooksellef, ^vlio Ijecanic «o kmil a frieiitl. 
Cottle oHVicd to pulilisli a volume of poems for 
liiiu, liiiit tfefcy linear for the copyright; 

limit vexed at Ids <k‘liiy in completing the volume, 
sub^CQ-iicjitly oftVi’cd him a guinea foi* every liundreil 
lines of verse he uoulfl wiito> after this first volume 
was mill ted. ’\Vith this uroiiimc, and wlmb he 
tluHi^lit provision for life, lie ventuved to inarrv ; 
itml in Oetohui' 17f)5 Sara l^ricker became 
Colcvidice, They went at oneo to a small cottage, 
which is still to be seen at Clovedon in >Somej^et 
Here, however, Colexiilgo did not long renmin. 
Wo iind Jiiiii in Thiatol in Jleceiiiher getting his 
(ir'^tvoliiiiie of poems ready for the pre.sii (it was 
pnhJhhed in April 1790), "and at the ^aiiie time 
Littenuj^ting to start a weekly journal to In* called 
the Ircih^iHoi, which was ti> eontaiu goncml 
news, parllanientaiy ieprirt.s, literary intelligence, 
atid reviews. In his elVorts to Hoafc thi-s joiirnal 
he went north to Birmingham, Manchester, 8hc*f^ 
field, &c., to procure Ruhacrihers. Tie Kiiccecded 
ill star tin I' it, Cottle being the publisher; hut it 
only reached it:i tenth nuinlier, and failed—the 
generonw imhlislicr heaving all the loss. Colendge 
next tiica the experiment of preaching in the 
Unitarian clia}>rls aroiiiid lliLstoh Cottle gives 
an accniiiit of jjis appearance in one of tlio?Ne at 
Bafcli on a Sunday, ‘in blue coat and white waist¬ 
coat,’ to diwrourtse ou the com lawti luul the powder 
tax. This eccentricity did not lash Another 
fnend, unCl a somewhat reniarkahle man—Th^mla^> 
Poole of Nether Stowey—provided him with a 
small house and "arden in fclic village of Slowey; 
and there Colerklge w'ent to live,, in Jaimaiy 1707, 
with his wife ami child {whoia Jio hatrnamed 
Hartley, fiom \m admirathm for the philowipKv of 
David Hartley). Poole also veiy generously raised 
a Rum of luuncy to jirovide an aimuitv^foT libs 
friend. 

Before this date Coleiidge had made the acquaint^ 
ance of Wordsworth. In the early spring of I7fi0 
IVonkworth went up to llristoi from Jiacedowii in 
Dot^ictHlure, to see both Colendge and Southey; 
and, in a Iwt of author^ witli wJiom lie was 
acf]iiaiiitcclj draivn np hv Coleiidgo in March of 
that year, Woirkwortlrs name ocemx. In the 
/ullowduff year Culendge went ilown from Stowu.v 
to llsiCQdown to return the vi^aU. An late os I«4‘a 
Mns Wordsworth^ gave a giai>hie account to Sara 
Coleridge of her father’^ ‘ leaping over a gatte, and 
iKjnndhig down a [latlilcN.*? field’'nn tliis vidt 
to llace<hiwn. In »July 1797 the Woidsworthft 
moved from Kacedown to Alfoxdcn, partly to lie 
nearer Uolcritlgej aud during that winter—wliicli 
William and Dorothy Wordriwurth spent iu Hoiuev- 
set—Oderhlgc was tlieir alniost daily companion, 
Tuamiug the woods and ciminh^ of tlie l^uantook?< 
with thcijj, or spending the night at Alfoxdeii. 
WordnWurth and ho dir-cii^hied together the j>rin- 
cipJes of micfiy, am? pfanwed (i p/infc viihtinc of 
veiftc tf} illuitiate thcr^u priiiciidts; ’Woidswortli 
undertaking to invent commouidace themes witli 
an inifiginative intorc^t, l>y disclo^ng wlint under¬ 
lay thfcln - and Colendgo taking siipei'iiatniai or 
rijiiiantic inciduiils, liuinanisiiig the htories so as to 
^Ivc m\v life to them. This iras tlie oiigin of the 
L?jn\€t/ the little vuliime which iiioic than 

liny other marked a new do]»iirtiue in poetical 
literatuve at the iKigiuniiig of the picscnt cvuituvy. 
To it Colei id go contrihutetl the Ancioti Jlurimr, 
The bjfjk mi< published in 1798, 

This njcetijjg of Coleridge and IVordrSiroil/t was 
one ot fclie most remark a hi u coimnK^tioii*^ of genius 
in the literary history of Kiiglauil, and the days 
tliey spent togetlier in *Soinei.set were ]ierJjap^ the 


most joyous in fclioii lives. While living at Nether 
Sfcow'cy, CoJeriflgfi ke2>t ii]) the practice of occa,siojial 
preaching; and ‘to ijrevcnt the necensity of his 
going into the ministry,’ another ftdniiriug friend, 
Jo.siali Wedgwood, sent him a draft for XI00. He 
roturiiGil it to the donor; but, soon afterwards, 
Coleridge accepted an amunLy of XliiO from the 
brothti-s Wet^woial, given to fiim on the condition 
that iie would devote Jiis life wholly to poetry 
and philosophy. In 1798 he started with the 
AA^'ordswortlis f<ir (Icriiiaiiy, crossing from Yar- 
juontli to Htiiubiirg j and while Wohlswortli weiib 
to (hishir, Coleiidgc proceeded to Katzeburg, to 
study the Jangimge and Jiteifttiiie of the coiintiy. 
He luo^yd on toUottingeii in tlaimary 1799. An 
intore.stiug jdeturo of his life in Genimiiy is given 
ill Hatyinnori Letter.^. He retunicd to Biiglaml in 
June; in August we find Jiim at Stowoy; and in 
September in Voikshire vith tlie Woid.sworths. 
TJvey had sojne idea of settling togeilier, to renew 
the full(>w.‘>hiii of the C^iuuitock days. On the 
approach of winter, however, Culoridgc went iii< to 
London, and thoic translated U’^alien^fciut one of 
the best bits of uork he ever did. He now made 
frcHh attempts at iouriialiMu, and wrote botli proso 
and vGi>e for the J/omim/ Posij but, wJiile some 
of his nvtudes were ndniivablc, he was suclt au 
irrogtilav cijiitiihutor, that liis connection with tlie 
Pud lusted ordy for a few inojiths. In July he 
went north to Ne.Hwick, and took up his resiitenco 
at Ch'eta Hall, which Southey also made his home 
iu 18US. At Keawiclc he coutiiuted his noetic work, 
and IVrote tlie .second part of CimshibcL Tiie 
"Wovdsworths had now* been settled for some time 
at Dove Cottage, Granin ere, and there Coleridge 
was their fre(iuent guest. Dorothy WordsM'ortli’fl 
Grasmere journal (as yet in MS.) is full of alluslond 
to liui viHit.*], and to the wonderful friendshij) of these 
days—a friendship inimovtaUsed iu Uci* brother’s 
Stauciais vriticn in a jjocket cop^ of 27 iv}/tson's 
Castle pf hidolnue, But during the years he spent 
at Keswick, Coleiidgc came under the influence of 
wliat was henceforward to he llie very cuuko of hiB 
life. HL hcultli iiiul never been rolnist; rheimia- 
tism an<l neuralgia Jiad tortured liim ; and, Ijccoiii* 
ing hi:i own ihvctor, he luul vecouvse to the anodyne 
of opium. Little by little the habit grow, and the 
‘Kendal black dro]>’ at length eiislaved him. It 
injured liis coiiHtitiUion ami killeil liis imagination; 
it enfeebled Jjis will and destroyed Ids souse of 
truth iunt honour. Few things iu literature are so 
patliotic as his own lament over the deterioration 
of hia nubuYo, in hisD^^VoLbu, fm Vik, The details 
of this iiuilady, and wJiat it led to, have not vet 
been fully tohk 

Clmrles Lniiih came to visit him at Keswick in 
1802- In 1803 he started with the Wordswortli.s, on 
tlioir^ lueuiorahle ^scottiKh tout • but left them in a 
fortnight, and did wonticrful feats of walking alone. 
He now thought of umny jJaiis for the recoveiy id 
liofilth, wldcii were realty but plana to /leo from 
his own sh;ido>v. The frugal Wordsworth forced 
liiin to accept a loan uf £100. Ho was befriouded 
by otheia, and he sailed for jHalta in April 180L 
Thcvii he became sec votary to the govoYnov, Sir 
Alexander Ball, an oil ice for which lie was ejitircly 
unsiiitoil. His letters from abroad wero hytioclion- 
driacal, valetudinaiiaii, and sad iu many ways. 
Fioni ifalta Im wcJit to Sicily, to Naples, and to 
Borne; hut he had to leave Italy with some airiipt- 
ness. an older, it j.s said, iiaving been issued by 
Nai>olcun fur his uvvest, on tho ground of soiue 
republican utterances year.T befoi'c; and tho vessel 
ill which ho sailcil being chased by a Frencli emisor, 
he threw all his papers (which included ninny of 
Hordsworth’s poems) overboanl. In Augu.st 1800 
he retunied to Euglawl. 11 is unuccessai’y tii 
trace Jiis Riibse^uent waut!cnug.s to and fro, from 
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Lomlon to Kc.s\vick, to Penritli, to Cnlcoiton, to 
BvUtoI, anti to Biulgsvatcr, At London he began 
Avhat might have been a very remarkahlo Beries of 
lectuic.'!i at the Rovnl Institution; hut the experi¬ 
ment failed, from the same cause that previous ones 
hml failed. He next thought of a frcsli venture in 
jmirnalisjn, and m-ojccted a new veokly paper, The 
Frkmlj for wliieli he ^ot a miinlicr of*^suhBcrihei‘ 3 . 
It was printed at Penrith at Iris own expense. The 
Wordsworths took him into their house at Allan 
Bank, Grasmere, for the winter j and while Colciiilgo 
wrote most of the panel's for The Fricud liimself, 
Wordsworth supplied him with some of the articles, 
and Sarah Hutchinson transerihed thorn weok by 
week for the press. The paper lived from August 
1809 to March 1810. The hahlt of opium-eatiii", 
Avliich liaiL now obtained a fatal ascendency, couhl 
bidden from bis friend.9; and at tliM junc¬ 
ture the Wordssvorths, with the greatest delicacy, 
tried their utmost to help Riul to befriend biin. 
They were misunderstood. He w ent up to London 
in 1810, and a stvangc cloud (the foil story of wiiicli 
lina yet to he told) oksciued for a time tlio old 
relationship between the households. A partial 
estrangement lasted fur sonic years, but w^as at 
length overcome hy the friendly oflicos of Henry 
Cralib llobinsoii. 

During Coleridge’s 1 tiler years in London he 
lived for four years ’U’ibb an old Bristol friend, 
John Morgan, at Hammersmith. He fust tried the 
experiment of loctuvhig on Shake.spcarc. Occa¬ 
sionally bis appearances w’cro brilliant; more 
usually they w'cre absolute failui-cs. Ills cimvci-sa- 
tional powers, however, .seem to have increased, 
wdiile bis succes.s as a lecturer diminished. All his 
life he had been in the habit of receiving gifts freely 
from fiiicli friends as the Beaumonts, und the 
Wedgwoods, from Stuart, and Wordswmith, and 
Do Quinceyj and though he occasionally did 
generous things to otbeas, bis neglect of tbe primal 
duties to Iris own family put a severe a train upon 
the tie that bound these Mends to him. 

Tile remaining years of his life w^ere spent at 
Highgate with Mr and Mi-b Gillmnn, wdiose kind¬ 
ness and consideration were unbounded. Though a 
-wreck of his former self, the baleful opium-babit 
lessened, as Coleridge giew’ older, and he was able 
to do a good deal of niiscollancoiis writing, Some 
of liis beat prose work wo.^ wudtlcn at Iligligatc. 
Though a dreamy and often iinintcllimble sage, ho 
became a sort of orade to a eiide of entbnsiaslie 
admirGr.s that gathered round him, and he com¬ 
pletely fascinated the young men, who made their 
weekly pilgrimages to Gillniaii’s bouse to hear him 
talk. As the yearn went on, his health somewhat 
improved, and lie w'as oven able to make occasional 
visits. In 182D ho took a short tour with the 
AYovdsw’orths, accompanying the poet and his 
duiightci- to the llhine. He died on the 23il July 
1834, and W'as buried at lligligate. 

As a Poet, (Mtic, and Pliilosopher (the tlirce 
fiinefcmiis baring been conibincxl 03 ' Coleridge as 
they had never been by an 3 '^ previous Englishman) 
lie was certainly a star of tiio first magnitude in 
the linn ament of JottGi-s. For originality, insight, 
grace, niusicalness,defbsuhtlet 3 ' of thought, natural- 
nes.s ami charm of diction, he hail only one rival 
amongst tjie poets of the Itonaisaancc. It is true 
there have been gi'cater poets in England, but there 
lias been no mcatcr pooticnl critic tn Britiali litera¬ 
ture, Coleridge was a critic of poets (and the poets 
have, as a rule, been the best critics of each other). 
As 3 ^ct ibere is no estimate of fcite Jitcraiy revival 
wJiicli Coleridge and Wordsworth inaugurated 
that Kuperioi to w'hat the former wrote in his 
Bio^mphia Literaria; and he ivns a philosophical 
critic, because bo was a pbilosopher amongst the 
poets. Ho may be said to have inaugurated a now 


era hy his poetic ulcalisrii, ami by introducing the 
spirit of Plato talike into liis pnetiy and hin literary 
criticism. As a philosopher, however, he does not 
occupy the foremost place. He was too misccl- 
lancoiis, too assimilative, and his intellect too 
meteoric and vagrant for speculative original it of 
the highest order, But he was one or the most 
suggestive of critias. Tlioiigli not profoundly 
learned, lie was veiy widely read; and he did more to 
leaven linglLli pliiloaophy, literature, and theology' 
with the depth and the" free spirit of Geimany, 
than any one of his contomporavies. ^ Ho vital i.scd 
whatever ho^liscussed; and his writings ■will proL- 
ahly eontmue to kindle successive geiieTations, and 
to fascinate them, oven w’Jiile they fail to convince. 

Coleiidgo'amost impoTtant works are: Bocw«{187C); 

(1800); The Friend (1809-10); Bemor^e 
(1S13); Ohrislald, KulJa Kkm^ dr. (18Id); The States' 
man*8 Mamml (1816); BihsUine Leaers (IW); 
(imphia Literana (1^7); Aida to BrjUdiun (1825). 
Poathumously puLlialiwl—four volumes CE Likyary 
(1836-38); Con/emons of an Enqinrhff Sjnrii 
(l&lQj ; Esso If on Method ( 1845). 

Tho chief authoriticii in reference to Coleridge are 
Lclt€i% CoHt’ersations, andRecotketions, by Allsop (181k)); 
Cottle's Fariif ItccoUeclions (1837); Gillniau's Life 
(1338); Coloridco’s Leltera to Sir tfeoryc and Zady 
Beanmoni (1886); Mrs Sandford’a Thomaa Foote and his 
F} lends (1839)} the Bioftraphia LHa aria {1S17); Do 
Qidncey’s ‘ S, T. Cohiidgcf in liis RecoUcciions of the Lakes 
(1857); Eliza Motcyard’a Group of Englishmen^ 1705^1815 
(1871); the Meinoips of Wontsworth (1851); Southey 'b 
Life and Cormspmideuce (1850); Lamb’s (1888); 

lit Traill's CoUHd(jc (18M); and Alois Brandi's 5. IT. 
Cotmdfje and the English ilomanlic School (1882). A 
cojupletc and exhaustive biography was coiuiuGnced In 
18^ by his grandson, Sir Ernest Coloridge. 

OolcviclffO, ^^ARA, the gifted daughter of tho 
great Coloiidge, was born, 22(1 December 1802, at 
Greta Hall, near Ke-swick, where elic was brought 
uj) by Southey. She grew up a remarkably' sweet 
and w acefiil ^rl, with ahcatly more than a rvomaii’a 
intellect. Her ' depth of nieditntiveeyo* is noticed 
by Wordsworth in the finest lines of Jus tafclior poor 
poem, the Triad (1828), the other maidens of tho 
OToup being Edith Soutlicj" and Dora Wordsworth. 
Saia early sJioived i-emarlcfthle powem 0 / mind, 
with all her father’s loaning towards psychology 
and abstract thought. At twenty she pubb.sbed, 
to aid her brother Derwent’s college oxpon^ies, a 
translation of Martin Dohvizhofor’a Latin Aeeomi 0 / 
the A iM 2 toi\cs{ 1784), and three years later tho ' Loyal 
Servitor's’ iiicmolrB of tjie Cliovalier Bayard. In 
1820 she married her cousin, Iloniy N(jl 8 oii Cole¬ 
ridge, and on his death in 1843 .succeeded him in 
fclio task of annotating luid editing lier father’s 
writings. Her health failed early, and she died 
Sd Ma 3 ^ 1852. Her own works irere Pretty Lessons 
/o?' Good Children (1834), and (1837), 

a somewhat reniaiL'nble fairj'-talc. Hoy Mem oil’s 
and Letters were odiled by her daiigliter in 1873.— 
Her ijon, Herbert Colebidgk, bom in 1830, was 
educated at Eton and Balliol Collogo, took a double- 
first in 1862, and was called to the bar, but devoted 
himself to tho study of comparative pllilolQg)^ 
Elected a member of the Bhilologioal Society 
1857j lie threw himself with enthufliasm into its 
amhitious project of a standard English dictionary, 
and was practically editor in its earlier stages. 
His own works -wero a GlossaricU Index io the 
Printed English Literature of the Thirteenth Cen- 
Utrif (1859), and an excellent essay on King Arthur, 
printed after his untimely death (at London, 23d 
Ajnil 1861) by the riiilologieal Society. 

ColcrOOllj the largest and most northerly 
brnnoh from the Kaveri, Hows 04 miles, clilefly 
between Trielunopoly and Tanjore, into the Bay of 
Bengal. It is remarkable for ite two Aveirs or 
daiTi 6 , tlio miiontSi constructed in 1866. 
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f^oIeSi Cowpjiit i*nii»r.s, mivn\ i^icliitcct, bom in 
Ho-iniiftliire m 1810, etivly cuteieil tbe navy, rind 
lieutenant in and captain in 18o6. 

In I81I5 lie coiwlnicted a which was 

farniirahly reiiorted on ; from 1856 he was engaged 
iu cxpt*viuieiit'<, (luil ultiiniitely rod need a form of 
turrtt-aljip, the general ifleaof winch had prohably 
occuvred to lilin iadoyeiideatly, although Us de- 
\’olo[jijieiit owed 111 util to the in veil tion of Eilricsson 
(q.v.). A vc?''>il was luult fvoin his desij^ns, with 
little more than 0 feel of frcehoaid; it was com- 
m\s>w»icd as tUo Ct<ptatn early iu 1870, and on 
7tli Heptcniher tinned bf>ttom upwards in a galci 
Eiud hiiuk c<nf Cape Fiuistovre, almost all on board, 
including Coles, being drowned. 

€olcse«d- fiec IlAi'E. 

Colcslifllj a market-town of Warwickshire, 10 
miles liNE. of llinnlngham. Pop. oi panslj, 23r»0. 

Colet, Joirr^, brnn in London about 1*167, was the 
eldest son of a family of twenty-two. His father. 
Sir Henry Co let, was'twice Loid ]\rayor of London, 
Colet studied at Oxford with the view of entering 
the clirucli, and about 140.^ made a pnihmgpd rihit 
to the Continent, travelling tlirougb Pr,ance into 
Italy ^Vhilc in Italy he libcaiiie acijiiaintud with 
the views of Savonarola, winch suhseqiieiit study 
and experience led Iiiin to regard until increasing 
approval. Having returned to England in 1496, 
and been ordained piiest, lie delivered at Oxford a 
series o/Jecinres on the Epistles' of iSt I’aiil, uhic/i 
attracted great attention, his princi])left> of iutorpre- 
tfttion being at every point njjjiosed to thoiije of the 
scholastic tlieologiana. In 1498 Eropiiiua canie to 
Oxford, and it is one of Colet's chief claims to 
rcineinhrauce that he powerfully inlliiciicetl that 
scholar’s ojdnions on tiie proper inethoils of Scrip* 
ture interpretation and on the value of the scholaH- 
tift philosophy. In 1505 Colet was made iJean of St 
Paul's, London, and iu thin odiee still continued to 
deliver lectures mi diflbrent books of Scripture, 
which gave rl^e to uiueh diveisily />f opinion. 
With the large fortune he inherited on the deatJi oi 
his father, CoIct fmimled St PauPs School (fpv.). At 
tjiis school 153 scholars were received, wJiofjc ediica- 
tion ^vofl conducted in a spirit far in advance i>f the 
time. On nccouiit of Colet’« vigorous dcninn-iiition 
of the i^jonmee and connptioii of the clergy, 
charges of hciysy were hruught again-^t him, but 
Arclibi'shop Warham refused to support tlieiu. 
Colet also hiKike out strongly again>t the ImviicIi j 
of Ileiny VIII., who/nevertlipless, always 
treated him %vifch regard. In 1518, feeling liis 
end approaching, Culiit appidiited the Mercers’ 
Company of London ns ninniigeri^ of his school'-a 
step of decisive importance, fw it was the first 
example of lay nianagcmont of an educational in¬ 
stitution. Herliedof ili'op,*>y, I6th Seutemher 1510. 

^ Of lutQ ynm^ it lins been conclusively shown that 
Cbdet wan one of the luosti striking ligiircrf of liw 
time in England. He wafi not a great scholar, and 
lie left no writings that entitle him to icmeni- 
hranee; hut I>y lii^i clear view of the urgeiii need of 
reform in the church, ami by tlio intensity of his 
roliginus convictii^us, he gave an iuijmlse to men 
i like Sir TIiotiulh More and E|-a^nlll^*, which iiillii- 
eiiced their whole life-work. At the ^a]llo time, 
Loletj though an an lent ndigions rcf<irmei\ never 
entertaineil the t hang lit of ii formal riiptuie with 
Ijoiiic. His found[itidn of Sfc Paul’s iScliuol, aiul 
the cliaracter }jy gave to that instituiion, on titles 
liim to au eminent place among c<lncationiLl re- 
for III crs. fs ec See bol iru’s Oj/unl J^f/orui ri's ( 2d od. 

iSfiOK^and the Rev. J. IL hup ton’s Life of Cutet 

Colcworti Sec ChvnnAou. 

Colfax, SciiUYr.Eif, Aincricau statesman* horn 
a,t York, 23vl Marelv 1823, lemoveil in lytlC to 

Indiana, whore in 164o he acfpiircd a newspaper at 
South ISend, syhich lie made the most iiilliiential 
Whig journal in the district. He was a delegate 
the lYliig conventions of 1S4S and ]8f)2; lie was 
returned to congress in 185-1 by the newly-formed 
Kepiililican party, and re-elected initil 1869, being 
tlmco chosen Speaker; and in 18fIS he was elected 
vice-president of the United Slate.s, in Grant’s first 
term. Iiiiiijieated, aiipareutlj 11 11 justly, in the 
Credit ]\10oilier charges of 1873, ho spent the 
remainder (jf liis life in political relircnient, mak¬ 
ing public appearances only on tlie lecture plat¬ 
form, and died at Mankato, in Minnesota, l3tli 
tJaiuiarv 1SS5. See his Life by 0. J. Hollister 
(New ^ork, IS8G). 

Uolibri. .See 

€oUc (Or- cbton^ 'the large intestine;' see 
IntestinKs), a name employed by the later rireek 
and tliQ Roman phy.siciaiiH to denote diseases 
attended with severe pain and llatulenfc distonsion 
of the abdniucn, without (liarrlicca or looseness of 
tlie bowels. The disease (connnoidy called gripes 
or belhpachc) is now generally believed to be .spas- 
iihhUc in character, and to be dependent iiiioii 
imgular coiitraclLcins of tlie uuisculav coat of tlie 
intestines ; its supposed particular fi»ii?iectioii witii 
the colon, or large iutestiiic, however, is not 
iLsnally to be made out from the .syjitpLoins, Pain¬ 
ful ditordevs of tlie howels are very fieijueut in 
pei'sonf? wdio arc not attentive to the regular 
evacuations, especially when they avo exposed to 
cold so as to experience chill or coldness of the 
feet, wldcli will often feuflke te bring on an attack 
of colic. The disease is Usually attended with 
Coiiwtipatiou (q.v.), and cea&eft when the regular 
action of the howeis is restored, although often in 
tUU case the opctati<m of medicine is atteiuled by 
continued pain for a time. Warm fomentations to 
the ayioiueii may he employed with advantage, 
soiiietiniod iiig( Heated with opium, or decoction of 
poppy-heads; and gicaC relict k cominoidy experi- 
oiiccd from frirtum witfi a warm liniment. Midi as 
opiKleldoc, or the i^oap uiul opium Unimeui. Pres* 
sure with the hand over the painful part coiaiiioiily 
d\nihvh-hcs the sulloying^ for the time in simple 
colic, hub incieasoH it in more serimia iliseases, 
'iViirinth to the feet, and tlie recumbent posture, 
are also to be recommended. In very severe or 
pviitvacted cases opium may he taken iutenially. 

A good lomedy in Midi case.s is a full dose of 
cafttov-oil (one ounce ov more for an luhiH^, ^YifcK 

30 ur 35 drops of laud ami 111, or of Bohition of 
movphia. (Opiates should not be given to oiiiUlren 
except under medical advice, and in very reduced 
doses.) When colic resists such niild and sim)ile 
remedies as the above—when it is accompaniod by 
tenderness of the belly, or by bavd swelling in any 
part of it—when constipation is obstinate, orvomit- 
n\g is pvcseut“-\vlien there is feverishness, or ten¬ 
dency to exhaustion—or when thcio is reason to 
believe that it may depoiul on any other cause than 
the mere acciimuJatioii of tlie pindiicts of digestion 
in the intestines, no time bliouhl he lost in seeking 
the best medical assi&taiicG tliat can lio procured; 
for colic i.< closely allied ms a syuiptonr to Keveval 
Very hevere and dangeioiis (Iiscascs. One of t;hc.se 
complicated hums of colic is termed Hens, orilino 
passion (fioni the idea that its seat was in tlie »mall 
intchtine— ihnin)> It is attended with obstnictiou 
or the liowels, often from meelmnical twisting or 
iiivolntinn of ono part with another (hence termed 
rohulus).^ This is, of course, a disease of extreme 
danger. The only treatment bhub can he attempted 
without niedreal assistance is the employment of 
large injectiijiifi hy the lower bowel, and ojiiuin iu 
moderate and repeated doses grain to I grain, or 

12 lo 20 drops of lauAuunm)‘'hy the iiioutli, care- 
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£aUy 'vvatclied, and ^liwctuitiuucd if tlieve ia any s«i^n 
of narcotism (kco Opium). Colic pains are alsso 
pre^Gnt iu rcritoiiilis (q.v.)* anotlier Jnost daiiKor- 
oua form of disease ^ and tliey form one niaiKcd 
syjuptoin of tlie slow poisoning I»y lead, occasionally 
olNorved as the consoqucnco of eontainiimtioii of 
dniiking water hy Icaileii cislcriis, ^c. Tn this 
fnnu, tile troafcnienfc is diflerenfc from that of 
simple colic, and will Ijg treated of under Lead- 
POJSOSINU. 

Gaspaud de, one of tlie greate'^t 
I'lonchineii of tlie 10th century, was horn at 
CliOtillon-siir-Lnin'', Fehruary 16, 1517. At the 
age of twenty*two lie hegaii his career as a soldier, 
and greatly distlngiURhed Iiiinsolf in tlie wars which 
VvauciH L atirl fLmivy ll, carded hvl a^aliiat Sipaiiu 
lly Henry II. he wiis npiiointed colonel-general of 
the Frencli infantry, and Hie sevete s^’stein iif dis- 
ciidine lie introduced pnvc a new clmrncter to the 
nit of war in tho IGfch century. In 1552 lie was 
made ndjiiiral of France, tliougli he novel' coni- 
niandcd on tho sea. 15y holding the town of Kt 
yiiontin (1557) wdth a liamlfid of men for seventeen 
day.s against the army of jSpain, )ie was the means 
of^ saving his country. It wa.s dining liis im- 
ivisonnieiifc, after the capture of this town, tliat 
le emliraced tho views of the Ifngiienols, to the 
furtherance of ivhich tho rest of Ms life was con* 
rop rated. On tlie 4icce.s.sioii of Francis IT. in 1550, 
the Guises became all-powerful, mul their intorost 
and fanaticism led them to oppose all toleiutinn of 
the Huguenots. To obtain thin tolerabion, how¬ 
ever, was Coligny's great aim, and hy hin high 
eiiaracfccr ai\A his ahilitios as ti HtatcRniim and 
general, he succeeded in conjunction witli the 
heads of the bourbon family iu elfccting the 
treaty known as the * Pacilicathm of Anihoisc* 
(1563), hy which the Huguenots ivore allo\ved 
freedom of wovsliip. This eopeession having 
been gradually witlirlvawm by the mieeii-mother, 
Oathavino do’^Hedicis, tJis second Hiiguciiot war 
biuke out iu 15C7, when, on tlio death of the 
Prince of Gondd, Coligny Avaa appointed geneval- 
isKimo of the forces of Henry of Navarre, niterwardR 
Henry IV. of France. Both parties having grown 
M^cary of the w^ar, peace was concluded iu 1570 on 
the basis of the treaty of Aniboise, mainly through 
Coligny’s energy. Oath anno do’ Medicis, how¬ 
ever, again becoming alarmed at the growing power 
of the Huguenots, and especially at the ascendency 
of Coligny over the young king, Glmrles IX, detor- 
Tiiiiiofl by one desperate stroke to regain her power. 
Ill 1572, a nmuevous body of the Jlngimnob iiobles 
having been drawn to Paris by the niarriagc of 
Henry of Navarre with Mavgaiet, the sister of the 
king, the massacre of St Biirtholoinew took place, 
wJicn Coligny waa murdered in Ids bed, and his 
body thrown into the streed hy IIcTuy of Guise and 
Ids followers. 

In hid pej-fional cliaracLor Coligny was one of the 
noblest French men of Ids time. Ilis religious zeal 
^vas purely disinterested, and li© had deei3ly at 
beviTt the Nvehave oi \m cotmtry.^ gieat tdm 
was to make the Huguenats n national party, and 
hy their enthusiasm to defeat the achoinca of Spain, 
who he saw was henfc on supremacy in Aveatein 
Europe. Had he lived a few years longer the 
history of French Protestantism \vould liavo heoii 
clUFeient, Coligny's wide views arc further seen in 
liis unsttccessfid attempts to found Protestant 
colonics in Brazil and North Aiiierica. See Ida 
Life by Blackburn (2 vols. Philo. IROD), Bei-aier 
(Kng. trans, 1884), and Delaborde (3 volflr Paris, 
1880), 

Colilliclf a Mexican state on the Pacific coast, 
vrith an area of 2G9I aq. m., and a pop. (1882) of 
72,591, The soil ia very fertile, tho climate w^arm; 
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lav{je quantities of coiVee, Siu^ar, victt, tohutciv, 
iniiizc, and cotton are grown. The cupUnl, Colima, 
1450 feet above the Kca, about 40 miles P^NE, of 
the port of Jfanzanillo, is regularly built, witli 
iianow streets crossing at right angles, and has 
several large cotton-factories. Pop. (1882) 2fi,25l. 
Beyond the state frontier,,about 35 miles NE, of 
the cajiital, riHcs the volcano of Colima (12^756 
feet), wldeh liiirifc out in June 1869. 

CoUlL Sec VlUGINIAN C^UAIL. 

Ooliseniu. See Ampiuthkatke, 

ColL one of the ArgylLlnie Hebrides, 16 miles 
W. of Tohennory in Mall. It is 13 miles Jong, 1 to 
broad, and 30 srp in. in area. It nowlicre 
exceeds 320 feet in height j mica-slate is the pre¬ 
dominant rock; and more than a third of tlic .siir- 
iace is cultivated or in pasture, Pop. {ISOl) 1162 : 
(1881)043. 

OoUai‘-lH>iie, or Clavicle (q.v,), h in maTi, 
as in most inainniaL, the only bone directly con¬ 
necting the upper extremity V'itli the skeleton of 
the trunk. It; is coiiserpiently very often broken, 
more often tliau any other hone cxccjrt perhaps 
tho radius. Under proper treatment, in cliihlren 
Bonictinies even without treatment, it icadilv re* 
imiter> without any inipainiient of the usefulness 
of the limb. Bub it is very diihcult to niaiiitaiu 
such exact adjustment that no itTcgularity of tlie 
.surface of the 1 m me will remain ; and aa it lies 
dote under the skiiij the resulting deformity is 
often visible. 

CollateraL See Cuksanouixitv, Succes¬ 
sion. Collateral Security is an additioiml and 
heparate security for the pcrfovinance of an oldila¬ 
tion. 

Gollatioih Benefice. 

Oorii5, a town of Italy, on tlie Elsa, 24 niitea 
SBW. of Florence. It iuis an old catliedral and 
castle. Pop. 5090. 

ColliicL a short form of praver, peculiar to the 
liturgie.s of the M^esteru OJiuTcli, It consiafca of a 
single sentence, convening one main petition, which 
ia based on an attribute ascribed to God in the 
opening invocation, and closing with an ascription 
of praise or a pleading of the meldts of Christ. 
Thus much for the fitwicturo of these pray el's, wdiieh, 
whetlior in Latin or Euglisli, may be described, 
alike from tlieir noble rhythmical harmony and from 
their pafcho's and devout siniplc oarnostness, ns 
luodcls of liturgical petitions; the etymology of 
their name is niore uifliculb to determine, beyond 
the fact that it is from tlie Latin voUiffcrCi ' to 
collect.* According to some, the prayer w'fia so 
called becausie, as in the Eiiglisli Prayer-book, it 
collects or coudensea the teachings of the epistle 
and go.spel for the day; but tliis explaiiatioii 
applies only to the class of .special collects. Accord¬ 
ing to otliei'S, the term implies that the prayer 
collects and sums up nil the previous jjetitionB, or 
gathers and oll'cra up in one conijjrGlieiiBivo fonn all 
the spoken and unspoken petitions of Hie people. 
Both these derivations arc open to serious objec¬ 
tions, and neither has any liistorical basis; tho 
most probahle view is that which tiaces tho name 
to the colhctciy or assembly of the people for divine 
Rcrvicc, at which certain prayers (oratioaes ud ml’ 
lectam) were said, distinct from the later prayem of 
the nmns {oraiion^s ad mmavn). Of the collects 
used in tlie litiirio^ of the Church of England, some, 
including moat of those for B,'iints’ days—.since the 
old collects wore mainly prayeia for the saints’ 
intercession—were composed at tho Ref on nation, 
or oven later; but most, taken from the old Homan 
Missal, arc derived from tlio SacraTuontaries Of 
Popes Leo, Golruiius, and Gregory (6tJi and 6fcli 
centuries). The remoter source of the weekly 
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cj.HiicU Krc'ciunii liji<]s in tlio liviiiii:' of tliR Ea-^tem 
l.'lnircli, fniuwltNl on tLe of wliich tlie^iC col- 

lertH M’GulO thus l>e the ‘’idy quintessence,' In 
tiic I*rayer-lrfji>k, for every Smniny therein 

(V Collect, witk cen-espomUni? cjaHtle an^l 

; (tiul this celloct stAUils for everv <lay in tho 
liJfmvi'jig week, exccijt in tlie ea>c of fchtivnls anil 
their eves or vigiln, ’vvliieli have eolleet'< of their 
own, IhKOil Frhlay alone ]jas tliiee colleot:^; and 
and Lent the collect for the hint day 
i?f tlie f)Oa-(>ii U re]icntet\ after the collect for the 
week. 

<’oUecHous at Churrlies. The rfilh?cti»»Tis 
which are r^iill minle at all eimn-hes in i^cotland— 
either at the church.dcKvr^^ Iveftwo the service, uv in 
the cjiiuvli after it—wcie, till a comiovvfttivolv 
Tcceait x>ent>iK the principal fund for tiro Mipportnf 
fire poor, TIic proceeds of the,'.o colloctioiis Were 
originally under the control of the kirk-^e.SMion, and 
I'enmni t-o under certain lo-strictions, IIv a ruo* 
clamanou of the Privy.council in 100.f, it was 
ordered that^oue-haU of the so collected, and 
of duP'^ Tcceivcil hy the kivk-^eftsiou, l>e paid over 
into the ge^neral fund for the ^ulpp(^Tt of the poor, 
The other half lias gouerally hcen applied for the 
reJiftf of Muiflen or teuipcunry di?,tiusH, TJie kirk- 
,se'>if>n iJu'Lv he calltid n]K>n hy any siug-le heritor to 
account for it't management of this rduuniniiig half, 
ity tlio rn<»r*Ia>v Aniendn|ent Act, ISl.j, it is enactcil 
that’ 111 nil )iari^ljes in which it has hceu agreed Diafc 
au as?^scssuieut shall Iki levied for the relief of the 
IHttiT, ftU umncv:4 atMTig hsuii the ortUuaiy cliurch 
coilectioiis shall in future heloiigto^ and ho at tlic 
dispoi^l of, the kirk-scHsioii • providotl, however, 
that they he applied to no Purposeti utlior 
than those to which tl^^^y were, in whole or in part, 
legally applicahle heiore tho ikt^e of the act. A 
piAvei* is resciwed to Uic heritoni to exaruiiie the 
accounts of the kirk-atssion, nml to inquire into 
ilvi inanner in which tlm cullcctiouft are applied; 
ami the se.-^don-clerk is enjoined to report nnuually 
as to the appUcAtiou of the moneys, to the Board of 
.Siqicrvi^ion, The col loci ions nmtic at DUsentiiig 
luectnig-JioiLse^i. nndcr which dononuiiatiun Eidsco- 
pnl chapels are indudeil, arc crtirelv at thedi&noi»ftl 
t>f the congrc'gatioii«, and do not form j^arbof the 
Ijiov s fiiauy, TIic nmkiug of a collection luoporlv 
the province of the luinister and elderti; hut whew 
tlpcy neglect the duty tlio Jicritors have heen in use 
to perform it. See Black's rmoc/iial 
p, UCh 

In England tlteic arc jio regular colhjotion?^ at 
c mrche^ us in Heotland.^ Tim alms collected in 
chUTUflfi, as well aa in parish chureljeji, during the 
rofwlmg of the olFcvtoiy, arc dtjelarovl by tho vuhric 
to he at tiKj ihsposaj of the uicuwiheut and clmi-<*lv 
wairions of the parish, and n^it of the niiuLstor or 
jU’Oprictor of the ehapel. If Hie iniui-tcr and 
chnrdiirar<len> disigiue as to tJie distrihutiou of 
the alms, Uiey shall he disposed uf as the ordiiuiy’ 
fihnU njipioijt. 

CollecUxJsJU is a word of recent origin, in. 
tended to expii'sH the central uleaiii the economic 
theorv ol sociah-iii, that mdiirstry should ho carried 
on with a ctidectivc capital. 11 'tneam that capital 
HUoiibt not he o\vue<l and eoutudled hy iudividuah 
hut hy groil pH of a^-'Ooiatcil wuikers, that it should 
he the jrnut nropeuy of tJjo oomiiiiiriitv or other 
Ioi Hi of social orgaiiij'filhjii. It?i exact nioniiiTii; 
depen 118 very iiiiicli on the form of sifoiali^ui with 
winch the piimdide is cnnnccled. Set* Suctalism. 

. (Lut. i'ftUcghim, ‘a collection nr imoiii- 

lilage ). Ill its luuiiiiii sigiiilicfitirtu, a collcr^c 
sigmlicd any a^soeiiition of persons ho- a speciiic 
piuim^c, aud \m\\y ca-cs iiracticjillv what 

Aic call a cnrporalioiL It required also to I>e incor¬ 
porated oy HoniQ .Sort of puhUc authority, springing 


either from the senate or the emporor. A cDllcgo 
could not consist of fewer tha}i three persons, 
according to the well'kuo^Yn mtvxiui, ' three make a 
college’ (I)ig^ uO, tit. 1C, I So]. Some of tliesc 
colle'res were for purely uiei'canHle purposes, hub 
tiier<r were otlu-u's u'Jiidi iiail religious objects in 
view, .such rus the colleges of poiitiiices and aiignii^, 
iSre., and .sfiine were political, as the colleges or the 
trihuuca of tho picks, ^Ylth us, a college ia aw In¬ 
corporation, company, or society of persons jomeil 
together generally lor lileraTy ovscicutific puvnoses, 
and frequentW possessing peculiar or exclusive 
puvUege*i. Sec IhiYsicLtxs (College op), Suit- 
«EOXS (CoLLECiE OF), HeUALDS' COLLEGE. Veiy 
often ill England a college is an eiulow’ccl iustitutioii 
connected witii a urjivei>.ity, hayiTig for its object 
the proiiiotioi] of learning, In this relation a college 
i-H a &iib-coii>oi'ftri(ni—i.e. a ineiuhcr of the body 
known os the university. For a move detailed 
ncconni of college in this sewfio, see UNIVERSITY, 
Oxford, CampuIUGE. In Scotland and in Aiucvicu 
the distinction hefcwcea the college as the moniljcr 
and the uiiiveiY^ity as the body Ims been lo,st .si"lit 
of j and we cori.scqiu^ntly hear of colleges graiifciiig 
degree?, a function which in tlio Englisli and in tlio 
nngiiml Eiinqican view of the matter licloiiged cx- 
cliiMvely to the univei'rfiby, Where there 1 h hut one 
college in a univeY.nty, as is the case in Edinhvivgk 
and Glasgow universities, ilie two bodies avo of 
course idetitlcak Trinity Colloge, Dublin^ i.s pvac- 
tieftUy tlio uuivei-sity, Owens College is a branch 
of the Victoria tinivemity. Univeisifcy College 
is a very usual name for recently founded institu- 
tioTiB for the higher Icaniin^ in the United King¬ 
dom. Some of the jmblic sciiools are colleges, cand 
uiany secondary schools arc so called. Thcoloi^ical 
schools often hcav this name, winch is sometimeft 
given to a hospita!. In O^rmaRY tUcv^ are no 
willoges in the English sense. In France tho 
name of college is 8ometnnD.s given to the local 
branches of the Univei’Hifcy of Franco (ft-v,} j as also 
to a .school, covreapondiug, Uovever, uiore to the 
(tyninasiiint (ci.y.) of (Germany than to t}ie gj'am- 
nmr-.scliool of this coiintiy. The principal college.? 
have articles under special heads j see KXNti’s 
, CuLuxiE, Unjvehaity Colleuf: (London). 

College rtu FraucCi origmally a Colldgc da 
Troiij Zuui/wrjf luevcly, founded by Fyaweia I. in'1530, 
is now a vovy important educatiouivl iivstUutien 
giving in^tmetion oyer a very wide liokl of Jitcra- 
tiivo, history, ami .science. It is independent of tJie 
Uniyei-sity nf France (q.v. ), is directl^’^ under the 
Minister of ruhlie Jastruction, and is supported by 
the government, As in the Sorbonno (q.v.), tlio 
lootuveB are gratuitons; and for tho most part are 
designed to attract auditors older tliau ovdinavy 
umYovi*ity fetudeuta. The college comuriseH two 
faculties, one literary, one seLontUle ; and each luia 
alioufc twenty profeB,*ior.s. Amongst fclic professors 
have boon some of the most distiFiguisliod scholars 
and .scientists in Fi'aiice, .nneh as M. Iionnn, M. 
Lalionlaye, M. Gaston de Paris, in tlm literaiy 
ilepartmeiit; audkl. Brown-S^Qimrd in the science 
tlivjMon. Awiongj^t tho subjects discussed are 
jmUtlcal economy, ABsyriau and Egyptian avcha*- 
ology, Araliic, Hlavonic Utomtuie, tVeucIi Utera- 
tiiro; plly^iology, anatomy, and embryology, 
College of Arms, yee IlEitALD. 

College of JiivSticc* Sec Court of Session. 

CoUegiut^i fto eaUed from bavhig 

a coijege or chapter, consisting of a dean or 
provost aiul canons, attached to them—date from 
the 9til ceulniy, when such foiuitlations in largo 
towns hecaiiio frequent. They «Tre under tlie jinx?- 
dictjoii or the hibliop of the diocese in ■which they 
lire situaieil, nwd he exercises viniborial pow’er« over 
them. There were almut uinety collegiato chuxeheJs 
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in En^^laml aiul AValen at the Ije^iniiiny of the lOtli 
century, but nearly all of them wove suppreH^ert or 
ilissolved ill EtUvnnl VI.’s reign under the Acts of 
Ileniy VIII. ^vliieh followed upon the diis.soluthm 
of the inonaf^teries, and grants'll the lioispitalfi, 
cliantries, and collo'^es to the crown. Those re- 
Tiiaiiiing in Eiighind are Westiuiuster, Wiinisor, 
AVolvoihaiupton, Hayteshnry, Middleliani; also 
Brecon in Vi'^aks, and Gahvay in Ireland, lllpon, 
Manchester, and Southwell Jinvc been coiislituted 
the cafchcdralH of new (lioccacs. Some cliuithes 
called collegiate (such as Beverley) have no ch apters. 
Ill fciie Iloinaii Catholic Churcii, no new collegiate 
church can ho founded witliout the sanction of the 
popo, nctiii;' on tho favoiuahlc report of the (Jon- 
gregation of the Council of Trent, that the iicce:<,^nry 
conditions have all been fiiirilled, such as suitable 
population and locality, ndequate buildings, sulli- 
cieafc eiulowmciits, anil the assent of the dioocsaii 
]>i,'<Jiop j while a priority of rank in fclieir class is 
conceded to some siicli chuiclies, distiiiruiislied by 
the title * eminent’ {insirfms). TJio Ilistorn oj 
Ilaifrcu^sliive (1886) contains a veiy full anil in¬ 
teresting account of the collegiate chuicli of Castle- 
Soinplc, founded in 1504. 

Colleiil'bolai the name giv^cn by Sir Jolin 
Lubbock to a tribe of wingless iusccts, to w’hieh the 
Podiira (tv.) or spring-tail heloiigs; tliou^di he 
and other entoniologisU question their claim to 
he called in.sects. 

Clolloy, Siu Geouois, maior-general, was born 
in 1835, and in 1852 received an eiisigncy in the 2<l 
or Queen’s Toot, wliose headquarters, then in the 
eastern frontier of Capti Cnlony, he joined in 1854. 
He was a houler magistrate m 1857-58, hiiryeycd 
the Trans-kei country, ami served with his |•egilnent 
in China in 1SG0» He was then foj- some yeai-a 
major of brigade at riyinmith, niid a profo?<sor at 
the Sttifl College. He ably managed the transport 
service in the Ashanti expedition, and in 1875 ac¬ 
companied Sir Garnet AVolseley to Katal, Avhere he 
^vas for some time colonial treasurer, and prepared 
a vahiahlc report and map of the Transvaal and 
Swaziland, rrom 1870 to 1880, except for a short 
period of service na cliief of WolBeley’ssUiiriii Zulu- 
land and the Transvaal, he was private accietaiy 
to Lord Lyttoii, tlien viceroy in India. Appointed 
governor and commander-in-oliief of Natal in. April 
1880, he conimamled his small force against the 
Boors at Laing’s Nek and Iiigogo, and fell, shot 
tliroiigli the foi’oliead by a rifle-hiillet, in the attack 
oil INfajiiha Hill, Eebiniary 27, 1881. 

ColliOi The origin of the collie is Bomcwliat 
obscure, but great antiquity is claimed for it. 
Bnffon has gone so far as to call it tliB oldest 
know'n brood of dogs, an opinion not now generally 
cntortainccli though it is only reasonahlo to suppose 
that the ancient^, after providing a dog for the 
cliase, next turned their attention to obtaining a 
guardian for their flocks. Eor ninny years collies 
were confined to Scotland and the northern coiinties 
of England, until thoir good points as a giucefiil 
and intelligent coinpanion attracting more atten¬ 
tion, tliey -were taken south in large munbers, and 
became the most popular breed of the day. TJiauks 
to judicious breeding and a large expenditure of 
inoiiey, the host nlunv collies are now all found in 
EiudmiiL Tempted by the demand for black-and- 
tair dugs, a cross with the Gordon setter Avfts 
icftovted lo, producing many collies with the flat 
ears and open coat of the setter, a cross to he 
avoided at all costs. In judging tlio collie tho fact 
should never bo forgotten that it is meant to do 
work in all weathers, requiring the best of legs 
ami feet, a close coat, and a strong active body 
capable of great speed j and that a long and beauti¬ 
ful coat, if unaccompanied by a thick imder-coat, 


Ls a hindrance, not a protection- Tlie chief points 
of the collie aie—head long ^md .sharp, with 
bright, keen eyes, set rather close together, and a 
small ear drooping aliglitly at the tipsj back 
strong and iiiiiscnlar; legii witJi plenty of bone and 
not too much feather, have below the Imcka; feet 



round and cat-like. The collie slioiihl have a 
short dcusc nndcr-coat fitted lo witlistand the 
severest wot or cold, with a long and bcantmu 
oiitcr-coat springing from itj round the nock this 
co«at develops into a *riift" or ‘MU’ which sticks 
nut in fionb and on each side to a gi'eat length, 
adding lavgolv to the dog’s heaiit}*. Many anec¬ 
dotes am toVl of the coinc, who from Im 
iriliiuafcG association with man bss acquired almost 
Immaii intelHgenco, a good nog being able to 
Bcparatc the aiicep uuder hh» cave Iroin thtwc of 
otlicr llackB, Tlie collie often deteriorates in in- 
tolligence W'liou kept merely flS a companion; ho 
is apt to get cross-teinperecl, a fact wJhcIi the 
sheplicrd does not consider a fault, as it prevents 
I Btrangei's interfering with tlie sheep, But wiieu 
not siioilt no dog makes such ari agreeable com- 
ijanion as the collie, as his instinct is to attach 
ijiniself to one person to whom lie becomes tlevoted. 

Collier, AiiTiiuii, metaphysician, tise sou of a 
elerg\*iiiaii, was bom in 1080 at Langford JIagna, 
WiUsliii-e. stndied at O.xfnrd, and became rector of 
the family living at Langford in 1704, remaiuiiig 
there till his death in 1732. At Balliol College, 
Collier hiul tlevoted himself to the study of Descartca 
and Malebranclio; and his notable book, Gmyij 
miivcrsnUs. or n New Inquiij/ ciftcr a 

Demojtsiraiion of the Non^ExiSience and Jvwom- 
bilUf/ of the External World (which, bliougli pub- 
HshwUn 1713, Nvaawrittea ten y^ra before! coin¬ 
cides in a remarkable vmy with Berkeley s jVjcojy 
of Vmo 7 i (published 1709). He Vas a Hi#;Church- 
mail, and wrote also A Spccimeiio/TinfcFHtlosojm}/ 
[1730) and n Loqologif [ 17321. 

Collier^ Jeremy, non juror and puiifiorof the 
English stage, was horn at Storv cum Qnv, in 
Cainbridgcfibive, 23d September 1050, IBs fatiier 
w'as a clerical schoolmaster at Ipswicli, and here 
and at Cains College, CnmlnidgCp he ^vas educated, 
groduatmg B.A in 1072. For hix lui wa^ 

rector of Amp ton, near Bury ^t lulnunuls, and 
for some ycaw before tho JleyolutiOTi he ,;v'a8 
lecturer at Croy’e Iiin, Ills m)|y to P'‘^er 
Bumeb’s l 7 iqui}'y mto Ihc State of Ajfao's (10S8) c^t 
him sonic inoiitW imprisonniDiifc in Newgate. He 
next waged warfare on tlie croivn witli a succession 
of incisive pamphlets, cariyiiig liis refusal to recog- 
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nlsG the aiitluH'ity of tlic j^oveiiiiiicnt so Tar as 
liaidly to I)e jtoi’simded Ij.v Jih fiicnrls to Jot them 
Iiail iiLiii out of pri'ioii sv'lieii airc-ited in 1692 on , 
riUAjncion oi bein)* iiivolveil bv a treo-sowaUlo idofc. 
Ill 1G0G> along w'ltli fcwn otlier clergymen, lie out¬ 
raged feeling hy J-ulcniiily prunoiinciug 

ab.s<»liitii)ji, without any [iiililic confC'^sion, on the 
scailbld at TyliiLvu mmii tlio hejuL of rrienil and , 
Ihakyin ius^t'hefore their execution for a jilot to 
imiulcr the king. For this grOhS and puhlic 
oU’enco Jio wan obliged to go into hilling, hut 
tlifiiigli he was hujimlly outlawed, no attempt was 
made to punish liiin. In 1007 lie piihliahcd his 
famous »Snori Vie to the luimondttt/ f(7id Pro/a tic- 

/n'-f.s' fif the Eiujlish Stn^c^ which fell like a tliiiiuler' 
Indt among the wits. The boldness of Oie 
ondaiigiit can only be undci'fttood by renieiiiberiiig 
tlic gi’eiitno,s.s of tlio o<lds and the niight of hLs 
antagonists. ‘It is inspiriting,' says Macaulay, 

‘ to see how gallantly tlie solitary outlaw aflvaiiccs 
U> attack enenuc't, lenuidaldc M^parately, and, it 
might have been tlionght, ivre:^Ltiblc mIioii com¬ 
bined, di?'tributes liis siwasliing blows rig)it anil 
left among ^Vyolicrley, Congreve, and VauhrimU, 
treads the wretched D’lTrfey down in the dirt 
licncath his foot, and strikes with all his strength 
full at the toweling crest of Ilrydeii.’ Colliers 
argument carried the country with" it, luicl hronght 
hio'k the Englisli drama to g«>od morals and good 
sense, Tliat exce>‘«sivo stage-prolligiuy wliicli was 
a mere reaction against the rigifUiy of Puritan¬ 
ism, and had far outrun the ^larallcl laxity of 
contcijipoiary social riioralH, at once disa]>pc*aie(l, 
and the theatre in England ogtiAn became a mirror 
in wliicb nature and tnith were rdlecU?il without 
distort ion. Hut it was not without a stnigglo tlmt 
tlie W'ils consented Lc* be w’orsterl. Oongieve and 
Vanbvwgh, with many of the smaller fry, ansv^ered 
angrily out weakly, and were cnished anew hy tlio 
reihiufiUthle nonjiiror, who w'aa ‘coninlete nla^ter 
of the rlietoiicof lione-'^c indignation, ‘Contest,* 
says Dr JoJinsi>n, * was bis delight \ lie w’as not to 
he’ friglitoil from his piirjjcj^e or liis i>rey,* The 
great Dryden stood apart at liist, hut at length in 
the preface t<j his Fuhks (1700) acknowledged \\ith 
a noble honesty that he liad been justly leproved. 
‘1 shall say’the le>s of IMr Collier,* liq savs, 
‘becauhO in Jiiauy tilings lie has taxed me justly; 
and I have pleaded guilty to all thungldn aiid 
expressions of nimo wduch can be truly argued of 
obhcenitv, pn)f{tnene^s, or iniinoTuliiy, and retract 
tlieni. If he bo my enemy, let hijii triumph ; if lie 
be iny friend, as I Jntvj ^iveu him no ijcr^-iuiftl 
occasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my 
repentance, (t lieconiOs me nut to draw niy pen 
in the defence of a Ijad can-iO, when I Jiave .so’uitcii 
diawii it for a gfiod one,' Ilut Dryden cuinplained, 
and fairly, that Ids nntagoiiLt hail often perverted 
Ills meaning, that ho wiw ‘loo much giv'cii to 
Iiorrie-plav in his raillery, and came to hat He like a 
dictator fiiJiii the plouyj.’ .Spite, however, of all 
its j>edantry nml ovcr.-^tateiiient of the case, and 
its faults of tiuste iiud of relative proportion in 
charges Juade with equal indigiiatioji, the t^hort 
Vtfto was a noble protest against evil, and was 
a.-* eifcctiv'e it iloervcd to be. 

Collier coutiiiued to preach to a coiigiegathm of 
Xonj\u*ursi q. v.}, anvl w-.w cou-jcevatod bishop in 1713, 
A great coiitrovei'i^y' ^oiui rent tljn iionjuiing coin, 
munity- mi tlio lawfulness of leluraing to certain 
‘iisiges’ allowed iit tlio comnniiiion-oJlke of the 
Gist yrayev-lnjiik of Edwaid \T., which CoUior’s ! 
pvii'ty ]u-eferiod to the revision of lfio3. Collier 
at length proiiuiuieed these usages cssc/ilifdy and 
not unnaturally laid him self open to a charge of 
hcihling ItojuiHli views. He imisum.ajvded am ‘ Jere- 
iniiis, Priiiiur» Aiiglo-lJritaiiiriiO lOpLeopus’ in some 
abortive attempts to fuiui a union with the Eastern 


Clniidi. His I:isb years were racked by the 
toi'iiienta of the Ktoiie, from which he found relief 
in iloatli, April 26, 1726, Of Jiis forty-two hooks 
anil ]iamphk:tM, those on the stage abnie are fit ill 
read. The lifth edition of liin famous tieatise 
(1730) contains all the successive pamphlets which 
fortified the llrst. His largest w'urks were the 
GraU Iliitorioaly Ocogruphicidt Genealogical m and 
Pueii'etd DidioiKfi'g Gi voH. folio, 1701-21), and An 
Pcdc^idstiatl Ilistarg of Great Britain , , , io 
the ettd of the Iicign of Chartcs 11. (2 vdla, folio, 
1708-14; new ed. by T. Lathbury, with Life, 9 
vol.s. 18152). 

€ oilier, John, knowni under the p&eiidnjiyni of 
‘Thn lkih)un,‘was ilie son of the curate nf Htrct- 
ford, near Manchester, and from 1739 to Ids death 
in 178C WMs ina"*tei* of a school at Milnrow, near 
Itoclulale. He early wrote verse aiid_ painted 
grotesque pictures; his riiyining satire, 77!C 
lyiadihinG appeared in 1739, and liis View of the 
Lanrashirc l)kdrd{\\\ humorous dialogun), Ins most 
notable nioductioii, in 177o. It has been often 
rcprintc!(f. OtJier works arc Truth in a J/ooVj, The 
F»rtuw'-t\'ltn\ [iiid The Iluman Pasdons (120 
engiavings, with vei>e de.scYiptiim*), 

(Jollier, John Paynk, iShakespearifan critic and 
coiii]M(.^iitutor, was bom in London, 11th January 
1789, .*<00 of an uiiprosperous merchant who had 
succeeded as a reporter and journalist. His parents 
were friends of Lninb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth; The boy paijsed some years at Leeds, 
and early began to wiite. Still a boy, he became 
parliamentary rcportcT for the TimeSi next for 
the Morning ChronklCi aufl w'rnto regularly for 
tlie latter down to 1847. His call to tlio bar was 
delayed till 1S29, probaldy ihroii^li the odium lie 
iucuvml by a fooUsli volume of satirical verse. His 
real literary cateer commenced in 1820 with the 
puldicfition of The roctind Beeamcron. From 1S25 
to 18*27 he iF.siicd a new edition of Doddeys Old 
Pltnjs\ and in 1831 his bc.st n*ork, a History of 
Englink Dramaik Poetry to the Time of BhakC’ 
and Aniuds of the ^ttoje to the Ikdorution, 
This ojioiicd up to him the libiaides of Lord Francis 
(lower, afterw'auis Lord Egciton and Earl of Elies- 
iiieie, and of the Duke of Devonshire, the latter 
apiMiintiiig him Jiis librarian. From 1835 to 1830 
(Jollier published ids Xcw Facts regauliiig the life 
and w'oiks of Sli:ikc‘<peaie, folJovveil hy an edition 
of Shaker-peare (8 vols. 1842-44), and supplemented 
hy ShitkespearCs Library vols. 1844), a reprint 
of tlie Idsturics, novels, and early dramas on wldeli 
Shakespeare foundcil liis jiliiys, lie w’as one of the 
leading members of the Camden Society fiom its 
foundation in LSSS.and he ctlited for Us i&biios Hale’s 
Kynye Johetn (1838), the Egerton /V/^/cr6’ (1840), 
and the Trecelyan Papers (1857 and 1803). lie 
eojitiibiited ten publications (1840-44) to tlie Pei’cy 
Society, and twentypme (IH1L51) to the Shake- 
hpoaie Society, of wliicli lie u'as long director. In 
1852 he auiiminccil his discovery of an extensive 
series of marginal annotations in a ITtli-ccn- 
tuij liund on a copy of the second Shalvespeure 
folio (1G31-32) he liiia bought—tlie famous Perkins 
folio, so calks I from a name inscribed on the cover. 
Late in the same year he publislicd tlicse to tlie 
\vorld ns Notes and Ememhdions to the Plays of 
FhalppcuYe^ and cabuly lifieri them into the text 
ill his 1853 edition of "Sliakespcare, and again in 
1 1 is annotated six-volume Shakespeare in 1858. 
The emendations eavised a great coinu\ot;on in Hie 
lifcmiiy world, and were furiously applauded or 
furiously assailed. The best SJiakespeariaii sLndeiits 
were more or less sceptical, hub C. W Singer and 
PJ. A. llrae were tho iiisfc to express openly an 
unfavourahle opinion. The latter al.^o attacked 
Collier’s alleged discoveiy of his suBpiciously long- 
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lost notes of Colei-irl^^c’s lectures on Shakespeare 
and Jlilton, delireied in 1811. Collier, in tlie 
course oi /il^ortire proceedfor Jihcl against 
Bnio's puhlislier, swore to the truth of his state¬ 
ments ro=<pecting hotli the Perkins folio and liis 
Colevuli^c notes. Meantime he had been jiuli- 
ciou.s enoii^li to keep Ids folio from the eyes of 
experts, hub atlen[rth in 1859, the Luke of Devon¬ 
shire, to wlnne predeccH?ior Collier Jiad given it 
in 1853, sent it, at Sir P. Madtlen’a refiueBt, to 
the British ^Iiisenin for examination. The result 
was a concUisive proof, hy ^Ir N, IlEiniilfeon in 
letters to the JVmcs, and more completely in liis 
Tnqniri} (ISGO), that the boasted 17tli-century 
emendations were entirely recent fabrications. 
Still further forgeries were later lirought to li^lit 
in Mr AVarner’s Catalogue of MSS, nt Duhvieh 
College (1883), from which Collier had prepared 
throe publications for the Shakespeare Society. 
Collier replied angrily in the Tunes, in liin 
long Bp.phi (lliGO), tliB disingGnnoiitjiicss of which 
injured liw i-eputation as imich as the facts 
of his antagonist. The controversy u'idened, hut 
every competent writer conchided against 
tliQ oTily (piestion that ronnained uncertain 1 icing 
w'hether lie himself was merely n dune or more. 
Unliapjdly for tlie name of a .suiiiid hcliular i iiiucd 
by one fatal weakness, this too was aiisw'ered hy 
the discovery after his death of sinnc manipnlaled 
books in his own library. In 1847 Collier was 
naiiied secretary to the Itoyal Coiniiiission on the 
Britisii Mii-'enin, and in 1850 lie removed to Maiden¬ 
head, whore lie died 17lh SepteinleJ* 1883. Tie 
[lad enjoyed since Octohov 1850 a civil list pciiriion 
of £100," His later hooks were A Jiuohe of Hoc- 
hurghc lUdhids detracts from the licffistevs 

of the Stationces' Commtny (2 vols. 1848-49), The 
Bnumtie Worhs of IhomiUi Ilcywml (1850-,)1), a 
good edition of Spenser (5 vols, 1862), a series of 
Hinall rejHints of rare ISth and 17th century nieces 
ill jn’ose and voi'se (1863-71), ^<Wo^r«y>/tfc«7 and 
Critical Account of the Barest Boohs in the Etiftlish 
Languaqe {18G5), andyla Old Man's Bmy Borty 
Years Ago (1871-72), See Dr Jiigloby’s Complete 
Yiew of the ^hahspcrc Controcersy (1861), wliich 
eontaiiiB a bibliograijhy of the books, 

Colliers ami SaiUcrs. .Sec Serfdo:!!. 

Oollimatoib a fiubsidiaiy telescope used to 
detect or correct errors in collimation (i.e. in 
directing the sight to a fixed object) when adjust¬ 
ing for transit obficrvations, AVJieii the vertical 
thread in the iield of view exactly coincides with 
the vertical axis of a tele.scope, the iiistriuiiejifc is 
colUmnied vertically; and when the horiiiontal 
8])ider's thread just covens the hovizoiital axis, tho 
instrument is correct in horizontal colliination. If 



three solid pici-s starul on the meridian, so that tlio 
tcdcscopc t(i he tested can be laid between tlie col- 
liinatoi’S and have its axis coinculent with bath of 
theirs, the principle of correction becomes almost 
self-obvious, Kemoviiig the great telescope, t)ie 
collimators (AA' and BTPin fig.) are adjimtod till 


the cims-wires iu one coincide perhnjtly with those 
of the other in all possible positioiiK. Then re¬ 
placing the 'trnn.sit circle/ it is exnmi/icd and 
tested by reference, first to one, and then the other 
collimator, the veiiriealion requiring that it he 
tinned through IRO" till the threads in tlie tln^ee 
liekis’of rieIV aJ^sYjlulely coincide, nntl the collima- 
tion is pronounced perfect. 

Pmctical a'ltronoiiiers set gi cat value on the col¬ 
limator (in the arniiigemenb just dcJ^ciibcd) for 
liaving entirely super,-eded the Mneridian mark.’ 
By lUttenhoasc’H princijdc a telescope can become 
its own colliiiiatov, especially in determining the 
nadir point. ^ Wien the axis Is vertical over a 
vessel coiUainbig niomiiy, tlic telescope will he 
collini.rtcd wlientbe cross-wires aTebronglit to exact 
coincidence >ritli their image .^een in tlie iiiercui’y. 
.See Ti:bT=:8COi‘E. 

ColUllgflVOOdt a town of Onlariu, on the south 
shore of tlcojginn Bay, where it connects the rail¬ 
ways with the Huron lake siteamei-s. It lias several 
hiL'tork's, ship-yards, and grairuelevators, and a con¬ 
siderable trade in luuihcr and grain. Pop, (1871) 
2829; (1881) about r»(WMJ. 

ColLiiignvood, (h’TiniEUT, T.nitn, ndmiral, 
way horn at Newoastle-ujHm-'j’yjic, 26t)i September 
1/50, Sent to sea as a volunteer at the age of 
eleven, his life thenceforth, with the exccjitioji of 
some linlbdozcn years, was sjjeiit wliolly on board, 
ship. From 1778 hia career was closely connected 
with that of Nelson, wlioiii he followed up the 
ladder of promotion stc]) hy step, until Nelfton^s 
death left the topmost round vacant for Idinself. 
xVmon^ the gimt naval victories in which Colling- 
wood bore a ]U'oiiiiucnt part, were thoso of Lont 
Howe oil’ Brest in 1794; of Lord Jervis off Capo 
St Vincent in 1797; and of Trafalgar in 1805, 
wliore ho held tho second command. In tlio last- 
named eiigageinent, liis ship was, hy Nelson’s cdiu- 
nmiuf, the/list to break 6/ii'otigh the line of t/ic com¬ 
bined French and Sj)aniHh fleets; and after Nelson 
had received liis death-wound, he assn mod tlie 
chief direction, A peerage was his rew'urd for 
hia gallant conduct in this battle. After 
seveitu yeni^’ imevontfiil servico in the Mediter- 
ranean, lie died nt sea, March 7, 1810, but v^aa 
bmled besulo Nelson, in iSt PauTB, Colling- 
W'ood was not the stuff groat tacticians aro made 
of, and Ills talents as a cnmnmnclor-iii*chief wens 
at best bnt medioew; but Im w’os a bravo and 
capable scat nan, earnest and pious as a man, film 
and mild ns an ollicer, and admirable as a second 
iw comnmm}. hoe his OonespomhncG anil 
hy his Bon-iii-law (1828). 

Colli Anthony, deist, was born 21sb June 
1670, at Heston, near Honruilow, in Middlesex, 
and was the sou of a country gentleman. He 
fttinliecl at Eton rpid nt King’s College, Cambridge, 
and became the disciple and friend of John Locke. 
In 1707 he publisbctl his Essay conccniiiig ike Use 
of ITumau Mcrisrm ; and in 1700, m 

Perfection. Tlie conti'ovei'sy excited by this lost 
work induced. Collins to wiiio his Ilistorical and 
Ci'iiiccd Essay on the TVwiy-mne Articles, His 
next W’ork was a Vindicatiou of (he Divine Attri- 
hales, in reply to 3Ci»g, Aiclibijijhop of Diibliii, udm 
a.sscrted the compatibility of Divine Predestination 
and Human Freedom, Collins was a pliilosq- 
phlcal Neces-sitarian, and afterwards advocated hia 
opinioris more fully in his Philosophical Inquiry 
eoncerning Liherty and Necessity (1716). In 1711 
he viaited HoHaiid, where he made the fricndaliip 
of be Cloic and other eminent literati In 1713 
he published his Discourse op Frcc-ikinhing, tlie 
best known, and the most important of all liis 
>vo2’ks; to it Bentley niade reply in jiia famous . 
Bemarks, In 1713 Collins made a aacond visit to 
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IfolluiKl; and in 17lS lie was innile ticaHuror for 
the county of In 17:24 ai»iicarcd liis Groutuis 

md Jica-ions of ike ChrUtimi lidi^lon. The cou- 
teiilion no fair interpretation of the Old 

Tn'^tnnieiit ]»ro|»]ieriO') will f'oeuve n. porrcspomlcnce 
Ifotwcon tlioni and their nllef^cd fiiirilrncnt in the 
New Testament, created n violent controversy, 
and rnlh3<l forth no fewer than tliirtydive rejdioy, 
T^vo year-s later Jie defemle<l liitnsell iti liiw Schcaic 
(f Litcml Pro^/hcaj; and in 1*2^7 hc published his 
last woilv, tlie tSrkcf/if of Lit cm! CoH’ 

mhrC\L CulHns died 13tU Deteuiljei* 17*20- 


4'0lllllS| ^loRTiMElf, a veivatilc writer, was 
horn, the hor of a solicitor ab Plymouth, June 2{I, 
1S:27. lie was educated at piivntc schools, and 
held for some yearn a iiiatheiuatical iiiaHterfiliip in 
<hl^*m^ey, which he rcMfeaed in IS.IG to devote hinj- 
wilt entirely to Htcrature. He .•settled afc Knrwl 
ilQI ill Ilerkf,hive, and kept up an iiicc.^sant activity 
in the varved fuTiuri of aiticlcH ou cmTewt politics, 
novels, aud playful yei^es until his death, 28tli 
July IH76- Illrt pUyT^iesi.1 woti citunl t<» hU mental 
vi;;our; he was tall aud remarkahly Mron^^ an 
aUikt<', a lover oi do^t*, ll-nwm's> nud imtdoor life. 
His ul<l-world Tory^iii and Jiati’ed of irrever¬ 
ence and iiTeli''ion, his Immour, Ijls woiuleifnl 
fiiciliby ill cxiemporiMng clever vei>^o, his cliess- 
playini', not to say hi-s uiatlieiuatic^, niado him a 
deli^flitfiil comptiuioTi, aud eudearerl Jjijjj to siicJi 
frieudn as It. IL llorne, I’rederiek Locker, Hduuiiid 
1 ates, and 11. D. Blackmore* His volumes of verso 
were^ »St(}H)ncr Sunnji (1860), Idyfs and 2^hl/me^^ 
nS65), and Tk& Inn of Stranae ^Icetings (1§71). 
Of Ins numerous novels the cliief are Street Anm 
Prif/c (lHC8)j The Marqnh and Mr^ktuit (1871); 
Two rivnyes for a Pearl (l«7*2); Mr CarmgtQn, 
hy ‘IhdxirtTurneTCDiUm' (1873); Tran^nitimlmi 
^Mtdniyht to Midnif/ki (187*3); o/id A 
I/ifkt irit/i B'ovtHnc (1876). UU wceoud wife, who 
died >LarcU 17, 188.1, coUalKuated with him in 
Frances (1874), Suxcl md Tirenitj (187,1), and iu 
I two novels puhli^licd pOfibliumoUHlyp The, Vidtwe 
[ Conifdy (JH76) ami Km P/tn/ mv /Wjr (1878'); 

I and wrote alone A Broken LibJ ( m'2 ). One of his 
nioKfc popular books was T/ie Secret (f Lmy Life 
(1871), a collection of essays at first niibli'^lied 
onoiiyinuusly. Tlie pious adbctioii of lus friends 
kept Ills iiieiiiojy >^nien hy eduhm from Jiis papers 
Pcn^SkcichcH by it VanUhed I fund ^ hy Tom Taylor, 
[W^); A if Suit y n select hm of epigraiuniatie 



8tfcd PoefiVaf iror/'ii (18SC). 


€«lllii.s, IVILLIAM, ft distiijf,niisheil En^flish 
giefc, was Ijorii at I'hichester, 2.jth llcceiiiljei’ 1721. 
His father was aiiattur in tfiat town, of which ho 
w;ls hevtTul times imivor. Colliiif^ received tlje 
nuliiiionts of Iih ediicatieni at the prebendal school 
01 his iirttivc town, ^ At the fij^e of twelve he w,is 
ss.'nt to \1 iiichester .School, wiieio herenminetl seven 
there he wrote \m Onenitd 
Avhieh in his own day, and for a conddcrahlft jieriod 
alterward-<, were {[\k% mo^t p<i)uiluv of hu prmlue- 
poiK. He was liiiiiself c^jnvinced tliab tliis ijrc- 
tcreace was misplaced, ami the Wfuld has hmg 
siaee come roufid ru Ids opiiiuui. In 1741 he 
inocceded to Oxford, wlierc he was tli^tiiignislicd 
hy Oirs ijerifus' and iudoleiice.' ffaviii» taken tJic 
(U'^^reo ofllaclielor uf Arts in 174J, he shortly after¬ 
wardleft the university for reasons which arc not 
acTiirfttely knoyn. Ili^ private niuans hciiij^ hiifc 
/’icfider, he obtained the tit re to a ciiracv, Init was ills- 
feuaded froiuenterini'the church. Asliis only other 
ftlteTrative, he took ui> his i“esi»lonce in London, and 
sought to make a living hy Jiterature, a profession 
lor which he wnb nltcrly unlittcil hy his desultory 


way« ami uncertain health. He now fell into 
what ftre vaguely de.scrihcd as Mncgular habits,* 
mid 'Nvaa afc times reduced to the greatest straits. 
On one occasion T)r Johnson rescued him from tho 
Imiitla of bill litis hy obtaining an advance from a 
bookseller on the promise of Collins to translato 
tho Poetics of Aristotle. It was during this, periofh 
however, that he wrote his Odc^», upon \f\iw\ his 
fanie as a poet uoav rests. They attracted no 
ntdicc at the time of theiv puhlicatvon, and they 
were little valued even hy.‘3uc1i contemporaries as 
Gray anvl Dr Johnson, lly the death ai an undo 
in 1749, Collins iiiheritcil the sum of ,£2000, wliich 
euaUed him to retiic to Clliclle^.ter, am) apparently 
to pursue a regular rourfcC of study. It wa-s aljoub 
this time that lie met Home, the author of Dout/las^ 
to whom he oddropsed his Ode on (he Pojudar 
StiperjiiiCwns of the Highlands of Scotland^ a poem 
ill which, nccordiii^^ to Mr Kiissell Lowell, ‘the 
whole Koniantic .School is forcsliadowed.* The ode 
was first puldi^Iied in tlic Tranwaetioiis of the Koyal 
Society of Ediiihurgh (1788). Boforo 1758, Collins 
felt the app road ICS of the menial disense to which 
he Jin ally succumbed, aud sought relief in a visit to 
I'ranee." i>n his return he gradually became worse, 
and ill 1758 his reason coni]dc(eIy gave way. He 
lived for mx years longer in tliis state, though 
with Inch I intervals. He <lied on 12 bh June 1759, 
tsruinknown to fame that no newspaper or magnzLuo 
of the day has any notice of his deafcli. 

Collins, like Ura\% holds a auildle position be¬ 
tween the i-cIkjoI of Vopc and the .school of AVonls- 
wovtli. In his iiinturer work he is aliuosb completely 
free from the so-called 'poetic diction* of the lath 
ceiituiT', He iioa not the nOvSBioiiato feeling for 
nature of later poets, but his feeling is at lea.st 
real ami not convention ah In respect of natural 
poetic gifts, Coleridge, and Mrs JlroNvning, and 
other high autliorities, idace him above Ins con- 
temjjorary, Gray. His choice o! .subjects, however, 
and his subtler modes of treatment, debar him irom 
the pn]jularity of tlie author of the H/fijy. His 
niust liighly Jitii^licd ode is that 2h Ercninyi wliich 
is nusm’paa^ed for oximisitene^s of tone and diction, 
The ode entitled The Bamous has merits of a cliller- 
cut order, I ait evinces gcuhis of even wider scope. 
Tlje allegorical character of thi^4 ode and its coiu- 
pauiQu puiccs, To Llhcviy^ To Mercy^ aiul To PUy^ 
removes them from ifirect liuiiinii sympathy, Tliat 
Collins was capable of simplicity and pathos, how¬ 
ever, is shown l>y his two iiio.'^t popular poems, On 
(he Death of the Poet LlioinsoUf and his lines begin- 
niiig * How sleep the brave/ 

C’oIUiis, M jr.Li AM, II.A,, landscape and figuro 
painter, was born in London, September S, 1788, of 
ft ioklow family, In 1807 lie entered tlio Koyal 
Academy as a .student, and in tlie same year Iio 
exhibited two smalliandscftpcs. In JS12 Jiis ‘Sale 
I of the Pet: Lamb’ was sold for 140 giiiiiofis, and 
' Irom this time his pictures became popular. lie , 
I exhibited 109 Works, of whicli tlie best iJiiowii aro 
tlie ‘ lllackberiy Uatlierors * ami ‘Tlio liirdoatclioi-a ’ 

(1814), which gained his associatcsldp; * Hcene on 
the Coast of Norfolk* (181.5), now at AViiidaor; 

* risUeYU\ai\’;A Depavtuve’ {1826), ‘ As Happy as 
a King’ (188()), and ‘ Early JMoriiiiig’ {1846). Coilins 
p'ftH elected 11. A, iu 18*20, He studied aud sketched 
in Italj'' ill 1836-38, and in 1830 sent to tho Acad¬ 
emy several Italian Buhjects. Two pictures on 
sacred fiiihjccts (1810-41) were not jiavticularly 
.successful, ami lie wisely fell back on hi.s green 
fields, liis sea heaelies, his rustics, and liis cliudreii 
at their games. A visit to tJic SJietlaad iHlnmls 
in 1842 supplied materials for the illustrations of 
.ScofcCa Pirate. Collins died iu London, February 
17t 1847^ jSee his Life (184S) hy hi.s elder son, 
AVillitiiii Wilkie CoUhm.—His secoiul son, Chaulks 
ALLS* roN Cuu.ix^s (1828-73), in early life painted 
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a luunljcr of i»ictiires wliicli arc ^»igUly valued by 
collectors. In 1800 he manied the younger 
dnuglilcr of Charles Dickens, and having already 
tiu72e<I his atiGTiiioji to literafcnro, pr<wluced Tke 
Di/c^ivi()ie^s eftsays (1800), several novels, and other 
Voi ks, all exhibiting high promise. 

Collins ) William Wilkir, uovelisl:, elder son 
of William CoIUas, R.A., was Ijorn in London, 8 Ul 
J anuary 1824. He was educated partly at High- 
Imiy, but during ltS3G-39 was wibVi his" parents in 
Italy. After his retuni lie .snent four years in busi¬ 
ness" and then entered Lincoln's Inn; but gradually 
took to literal lire, the Life of his father (1848) being 
his earliest produDtion. To it succeeded A 7 itomnaj 
or the Fall of Rome (1850)^ Basil (1852); Hidea^id 
Seek (1854); The Bead Secret y The Womai 
i}i Wh (18G0); No Name (1862); A rmadale (1866); 
The Moonstone (1868); The New Magdalen (1873), 
&e.—ill all, fully a score of novels and collections 
of novelettes. »Several of them originally appeared 
iu Household Words^ All the Year Mounds the 
Cornhilli and other periodicals, The beat is The 
Woman in IVhiic^ whose ‘Count Posco’ is really 
ft creation, and in irhlcli the ftiithor’.s alwos'fc jnrnn* 
able method of unfolding an intricate plot by 
narratives of the chief dramatis pemmw had not 
grown hackneyed, 2hc Moonstone also is a strong 
story. lie died 23d September 1889. 

CollillSOlL Peti:r, botanist, was bom at Hugal 
Hall, near Winderiiiere, 14th January 1694, and 
liecaiiio a inaniifuctuvcr of liosiory, having a large 
business with the American colonies. He was 
early distinguished as a naturalist, studied ento¬ 
rn ol(i‘y and botany, and in 1745 communicated to 
Pranklin his first intimation of tho recent advance 
of electrical science in Europe, But it was as a 
botanist ho was most diabingiiiBlied. Ho intro¬ 
duced tile ciilturc of numerous European plants 
into the United States, and introduced American 
trees into England. He died lltli August 1708, 
A genus of labiate plants was named Collmsonia 
after him. 

Collisioiis* See Railways, Wreck, Rule 

OF TllK liOAU 

Collodion (Gr. kolliio^ ‘I stick') is a solu¬ 
tion of Giin-cotlou (q.v.) or pyroxylin. Cotton 
itself is not soluble in alcohol or other, but when 
treated, eithor in the form of cotton-wool, rags, or 
paper, with a mixture of five parts of strong nitric 
acid, and six of sulphuric acid, it is found that it 
can now be din,solved in ether, oi in a iiiixturo of 
ether and alcohol. To this modification the name 
pyroxylin is applied. There are many varieties of 
C(dlodion diviHiblc into surgical or nieuicftted collo- 
dion,s, and pliotogranhic collodion r. When one 
part of pyroxylin is dissolved in thirtv-six parts of 
other and twelve parts of alcohol, a ttiickisli liquid 
JN obtained, which evaporates rapidly, leaving a 
thin film of pyroxylin. As an application to 
'wounds, 'sN'Iiere it is desired to keep the edges close 
together, tliis form of collodion is of use, owing to 
the contiactility of the pyroxylin film ivliicli it 
Jea^'es, but for general pnrpo.se« ti flexile or iie.vihle 
collodion, ns it is callcif, is tlcsirabJe, Thh is pro- , 
dueed by the addition of a little Canada balsam 
and castor-oil to the ordinary variety. Eloxilo 
collodion is largely used as a covering for abraded 
surfaces, as a remedy for burns, for sore nipples, 
&c., and it is also the basis for many medicated 
collodions, such as styptic collodion, cantliaiidal 
or blistering collcdioii, &c. Balic 3 dated collodion 
is well known as a popular corn cure, and it is 
certainly mo-'jt olfcctnal in removing hard or soft 
coms with but slight inconvenience. ^ It contains, 
in addition to salicylic acid, the active principle, 
a little extract of Indian hemp, which prevents 
the slight pain, which might otherwise prove 
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troiihlcsome. Collodion plays a very important 
part in Photogi’aphy (q.v,). 

Colloid is a iiftiuD applied by Graham to any 
soluble Hiihstancc which, when exposeil to Biati/sis 
(q.v.), doc.s not pass through the porous inciiibrane. 
Starch, gnm, alljimicii, aiul gelatin are examples 
of colloids; and the name is used in contradis¬ 
tinction to ct'pstrdhids, 

Collot, dllcrbois, Jean' Marie, a French 
revolutLoniht of in famous notoriety, was born in 
Paris ill 1730. Originally a provincial actor, he v'as 
attracted hy the Revolution to Paris, where his im¬ 
pudence, Ills loud voice, and Ills yibnameh du Pjrc 
GVmrrf, secured him the public ear and his election 
for Paris to the National Convention. In 1793 lie 
became president of the Convention and a meiiiher 
of the murderous Coiiirnittee of Public Safety. 
Sent hy Roheftpierre to Lyons in Novernher of the 
same year, he took bloody rev'cnge by guillolino 
and f?rapeshot on the inljabitnnts for having once 
hissed him off the stage iu the theatre. HIh popu¬ 
larity at length exciting the envy of Robospierre, 
Collob d‘HerboLs for his own safety joined in the 
successful plot for the overthrow of Robespierre 
and hia party in July 1794; but the miction that 
folioweu this linppv event proved fatal to liiin- 
self. He was expelled from the Convention, ami 
sentenced to deportation to Cayenne, wlierc he 
died ill misery that deep debauches could not 
stupefy, January 8, 1796. 

CollusioUf a decoLtful agreement between t^vo 
or more pemons to defraud or prejudice a tliivd 
person, or for .some improper pui'iuise, The most 
conmion cases of collusion occur in arrangeineiiLa 
between bankniptfi and tlieir creditors, such aa 
payment by anticipation to a favoured creditor on 
tlio approach of bankruptcy, arrangeincnta for 
gi'antiiig preferences by circuitous transactiona or 
otherwise. Traiisactiona in which tlieic is evidence 
: of collusion are reducible at common law, and 
many of the same nature arc atniclc nt by the 
bankruptcy statutes. Collusion in judicial iiro- 
ccodings is an afpeeiuent between two peraons that 
one slioiiM institute a suit ajjaiiist the other in 
order to obtain a judicial decision for some sinister 
purpose. The jinT^fment so obtained is null. Col¬ 
lusion between petitioner and respondent in a suit 
for dissolution of marriage I mi's the suit. 

€ollyi’iuiu is a term for various kinds of eyo- 
salve or eye-v asli. 

Colliiaiii CtEOIIGE, commonly called ‘the Elder,' 
a dramatic author and tlicatvical manager, was 
bom at Florence in 1732. In 1760 his fust 
dramatic piece, entitled BoUij Honej/combi was 
produced at Drury Lane witli great auccesa. 
Next year he gave to the world his comedy of TAa 
Jealous Wife, and in conjunction with Garrick, 
he wrote The Cla?idesttne MariiaffCg which was 
played at Dniry Lano, 20th Fehrnary 1766. In 
1767 he became one of the purchasers of Covent 
(jiarden Theatre, and held the ollice of acting 
manager for seven veal's, after which period ho 
sold his share. In 1777 he purchased tlio p^atont 
of the theatre in tlie Hay market from Afr Footo. 
Ill 1785 he Avos attacked by xiamlysis, which caused 
a gradual decay of liis mental powcis, and lie died 
in confiiieiiicnt on 14tli Anifust 1794. Colnmn was 
an industrious author; bctiides poetiy and Irausla- 
tioiis, he Avrote and adapted upwartls of thirty 
dramatic pieces. 

Colmaik, George, ‘tlie Younger,* son of tiie 
precGding^ AA’n«i horn October 21, 17C2. His bent 
Iny in the same direction as his father’s, during 
AA'hose illness lie acted as manager of the Hay- 
markot Theatre; and on the dcatli of the elder 
(dolman, George III, transferred the patent to Ida 
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&in. OJiDan heliK for a conr>iilGr.'iJ*ic time, the 
MWeti fjf Exfiiiiinor of Plays, he was 

aj}iK7intei] i>n lOth JanHan^ lbi>4| and in which he 
Vvenaved with peat amiiiauce^ lu iiicliistiy he 
rivallcft Jiis fatlirr, an<I Ijo jereived lav^^c fcimiH for 
lijR ilraiuatio ^vntinps, .«omc of which crmtiniio jij 
] io.*i'ei%sion of the* stajiio, lie waf^ tAvice 7 iiaTriod, 
aad iUed nii the ITth Octohev 1836. In 1830 he 
njjh]i,.;Jj£>J ^L vm- iijjjjcifuct aiituhiei^rrA^pIiy, Avhicl) 
lie TiauiGfl itV-v^/vVv o/M// Life r hut his most no tori' 
miH >Yfrt'k h the preface to Ui^ play of The Jytm 
CJiCst^ ill wlpich ho mnon5*ly attaeke<rJolin Iveiuhlc. 

Coliiian. J^AMTEL, Ameneau painter, Iwini in 
Portfrunl, Maine, in 183*2, ntndied in Europe in 
1800-62, wa'i elected a yiioinhor of the Kaiioiial 
A K’Utleiiiy in 180*2, a!id first iire.^ideiil (1 SCO 71) 
fif the Aiiieiicau Socictv of l^iinters in Waters 
colonr.s. lie has triaveiled extensively, and his 
lietntfrH iuelwile BceuAi-- fvoni Ah^eiia.' Germany, 
'Vniicc, Italy^ and lIollnTul. 

€olmni% tlie o^ipital of the Geniiaii district of 
tjplier ALace, .stands on jl jdain iiear tlio Vo'<;*es, 
42^ miles of Stvyu-huvit hy vail, Ainon^ the* 

principal pnhiic lmildiiip« old/fj'luiitr iire the cliin cli 
of St Maitui (I2C3}, the Loininieaa convent of 
1'uteri in don, lunv n i[jii>ciiiii, the colle;^e, court- 
hou^^i, and ti^ndiall, t'ohuar is one of the nltief 
peats of the cotton Tunnufacture iii Alsace, Other 
inanuhiclure.'* are pappa*, leather, rihhoiis, and 
hosiery, ('olunir is an old pince, having lieen 
raised to the v/mk of a free iiiiperial city fn J22G, 
It Tfl^hlly hoeainc one of the nmst pro£i]>eroiiw towns 
in VppeV A Wee. rtutilitMl hi 1552, its fovtificn- 
tioTis'Nvere raiicd in 1673 hy Wins XlV. IMcasant 
Iwilevnrds now' occupy Uieir place, Colmar was 
forniallv ceded to Franco in 1697, hut wiLs i-ecovercd 
hy fiorhiany in 1H71. Fop. {l|J7r>) 23,778; 11885) 
26,537. 

€oluc^ a town in the east of J.,anca>ljiro, on a 
near the fionreo nl the Cahlcr, a wesfem 
hraiich of the llihhle, 20 miles K, of M,anelH'stcr hy 
ml. It lius mmiufactuieH of cotton calicoei^ and 
ijious.'-elines-dedaine j and id was forintily a of 
the wuoHen industry, Slate nnd linie ahoiuid in 
the Yir-iiiity. Many Koman coins have i>een found 
at Colne. Pup. U871) 7337 ; (1881) 16,313. 

Coliicy llnteli, n vilh-i^re of Midtllesex, O.J 
iiiileri fii London, with a hiiiatic nsylmn" 
opened in 18 ol. 

Oolocaslfi. iSecCoc'co, 

Colocynfk ((^r. l-ciok^nthl^)^ a weU-known 
iiicdlcine, nnicli used as a purjijativc, is the dried 
ami powdereil pulp of the Coloci/^ith Oourdy (Wo- 
yifndirfrt, Biticr Aj>plc, t>v lUtler Cnnhnb*'t‘^ a j*h>- 
l>ose fruit nhout t!ie size of an oraii-re, of a niiifiniii 
vollow' colour, with n snuudh, thin, sol it! riiul. 
The plant which produces it, Cttciwiis (or Cilrif?- 
lus) iohcifitikt'i, nearly allied to the Cucuinher 
It is hjiiiid yerv widely ili«*tiihnted over 
the Old Woj If I, growing' in jjjjnlewse fjijunlities pn 
the .^aud hillocks of K^7]>t and Kuhia. It is also 
coiuiaoii ill India, Piirnif'al, Spain, uml Japan, It 
Jins lon^r heeii knowni htr its juir^^ativi* properties, 
nnd iu> oaily as tho lltli eoutury wiis in use in 
llrUniu, The main supjtUeT, ot the dvuj* are 
ohtained from 47Iogiidor,_ Sonin, and Syria. ' TJie 
fruit is gnthereil ^vheii it hc*;,'iur. to fiun yellow, 
peeled, and dried (juiekly either in a sto^’C nr in 
the sim» It U ehietly in the fuvui of a driexl cxtiwct 
that itisu^ed in ineilifino. ItoM’C'* its proriertios 
io a hitter jirinciidu called Coloaptf/iuie, which is 
moTp or alnimhintly presold' in the frnits of 
many of the {fourd family. It is a cm ions fact, 
lilt to whicli there me many analorric'^, that the 
peedis of the colocynth plant, ^nodneed in the midst 
cf its medic iiiwl pulp, me perfectly hi and, imd tliey 
even form nn im[mrtant article of*food in the iiortii 


of Africa,—The name Pal.se CoJocynth in soiiiC' 
times t'iven to the Orange fiourd {Citcuvhita rt»r- 
(nittn)i so^nijtimes cultivated ns an pvuainental 
plant in our ganleiis, on accfiiint of its glohoae, 
deep-orange fruit. The pull) of the fruit possesses 
the properties of colocynth, oiib in a uiihler dej^ee. 

Colocynth is gcncvally administered iu the rcum 
of pills," in wliicli the extract is associated ndtli 
alucH, ficaujinony, and in some cases with caloiiid 
or with extract of hyoscyaniu.s. Tu small doses, 
the coloeyntfi acts as "a safe and useful purgative ; 
and Avhen aecouipauied by liyo-scyianms, tlie latter 
prevents much of the jiain and griping wdiieh are 
attendant on the ui'O of colocynth hy itself. In 
largo do.'^oi^, colncyntli a poison. Colocyjitli 
eiders into tlio coiiipo^^itlui of ffoiiie iiiotli powilciis, 
and renders them v'ery elfieacious. 

Cdiognc (kicr. a city and free port on 

the left hank of the llliiiie, 302 mile.s hv mil 
iVMIV, of JJerliii, J75 SC, of Rotterdam, 119 K 
of TlniJ'sels, and 302 NE. of Parit*. Poi jnerly an 
inilependcnt city of the Gcvniau eiupive, it is 
now the capital of Jilienish PrussiiL CVdogTic 
is a fortrcr^s of the fiist rank, fonning a FCini- 
cirelej with the Uhine as li'* chord, au<l the town 
of Heut/. m the opposite hank a*^ a tete-du-pniit, 
It is coaiiettcd witli this Riihuvh hy a bridge of 
boats, and an iron bridge 1362 feet in length, 
for railway und carriage trallic. Pop, 11871) 
lG!>,23:h (J88J) 161,-401 (2.1,115 Pietotautif) / 
(1891) 282,537. Tlio old streets are mostly narrow 
and crooked; hub the area freed hy tlio removal 
of the ancient fovtilications, which _ dated Orig' 
inally from the l3th century, is laid out on a 
more spacious plan* This ai-ca, wliicli douhlca 
that occupied hy tlie old tonui, was T/urchivscd iu 
18S2 by tlie corporatLon for about ;t;600,000; its 
moat proiiiineiit feature is the liamhomo ‘Ping- 
stmssc’ or houlevuvd, nowlicrc Igj-s than 60 feet 
wide, which cncivclun the on tire old liiwn. T)\e 
new fortifieation.H iiiolurle a nnni)?er of detuclied 
forts, ]daiitcd round Gologuc anil Vanh, witfn'ii a 
radius of about 4 iidlcs from the catliGdrah Tlio 
ancient huUdvngs in Cologne, both Pecular and 
ccele-iiasticai, are of gre.'it arcliitGcfciiral interest; 
the Itoiuaiieaqiie and Tiwisition j»tyle,s am speciaJlj^ 
well re])re;scntcd in the iinuicroiiH churches of the 
11th, 12t!i, and 13rii centuries. The church of S(j 
Maria iru Cnjiitol, ctmseoiated in 1010, is tho 
earliest example in Cologne of a church U’itli a 
liefoil-shaped ground-plan fur transepts and choir. 
Ill the chmcli 01 iSt Ursula are pre.servcil the hones 
of the 11,000 virgins, coinjiamons of Jiifc Unsiila 
(ij.v.). ^ The ohiii’ch of St Gorcon boasts of the 
pii-ipessLon of the liones of St Geveou, and of 
the 303 inartyi's of tlm Theban legion, .slain 
during Diocletiiin’s peisucntion. The ciiurcli of 
Peter contains tne altar-piece of the cruel- 
lixlou of 8t PctQv ly Uuhens, and tluifc of the 
Minorites the tomb or tliu fuinoiis seholasbic, Dims 
>Scotiis, 

The chief object of interojit iu ti\e city, however, 
a.^ M'cII as its greate.sb oriianient, is the catlicdral, 
one of the iiuhlcsf specimens of Gothic arcliitec- 
tiire in Europe. Tlii.s cathedral is said to Imve had 
its origin in an erect ion by AveUbishop HUdcMd, 
during the reign of Ciiarlemagne in 814, Frederic 
ParharoHSa bestowed iijjon it, in 1162, tlie hones 
nf the tliree Magi (fj.v.), which ho took from 
Milan, and (his gift greatly increased its impovt- 
uiioc. The hones are retained ns precious relics to 
tilts day : hut tlieohi .stnicfcure was burned in l‘J-18. 
AmynVmf* to some accounts, the present cathedral 
was l)ogim in the same year, hut otJicrs fix the 
flote of its coiiiinenconient iu 1270-75. Tu wJiom 
tlie design of this noble hnililing is to bo asoriheil 
is uucevtmn. The choir, the rwsfc pavt pompleted, 
was consecrated in 1322. The \vtjrk was earned on> 
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BonicdnicB more actively, some times move slowly, 
till 1509, when it was f^tisjpcixlecl; and during 
the Bnbscqiiciit centuries wlmt liad been already 
executed was not j>ro[>ei‘ly kept iii repair. Since 


Imt a colony beiiij' planted here in 50 a.d. b^* 
Agrippina, tko wiie of the Emperor Clnudiiis, it 
received tlie name of Colon in Aaripjiiuut, At the 
partition of the Frank moimTChy m 511, It was 
included in Aiistinsia; 



Colour0 Cathedral. 

the beginning of the lObli con tiny, however, the 
nccessriry fiinda to ropair and complete it according 
to the original design, Imve been supplied by sub- 
Hcriptions from all parts of Germany. The work 
of renovation began in 1823, and in 1842 the 
foiuidation-stonQ of the new' part wa.s laid. The 
imvcfl, aiftlos, and transepts were opened in 1848} 
the magnificent sontli portal was coinploted in 
1839} in 18(50 tlio iron central ^dc7ic was added} 
and with the exception of the wTstorn Bpires, the 
clmrdi was comjilolcd in 18Q3. 'I’ho spires, the 
crown of the edifice, wore finished in 1880, and on 
October 15 tlie completion of the work was celc- 
brated before the ICinpeior 'William 1 The body of 
the cluirch incasiircs 440 feet in length, and 240 
feet in breadth; the spires rise 515 feet abov'c the 
l>avemcnt of the nave. Since 1823, upwards of 
Si,000,000 has been expended on the building} 
the total cost of the wKolo ia catiiiiated at 
dC2,(XK),000. For the * Kai-scrglocke,’ see Bkll. 
Among the cliief secular build mgs of Cologne are 
the town house, begun in the 14tii century upon 
llomnn foundations; the Giivzonich (1441-52), the 
finest secular fiothic ci'cctioii in Cologne, a public 
banqiieting-hall, now containing the oxchaiige; 
tho modern law-courts; and the 'WnlliaMticliartz 
^Museum, containing a good collection of paintjng.‘». 

Tlic educational and benevolent institutions of 
Cologne are nuniorons and well cquii)ped. The 
town has recently acquired a high reputation for 
music. TJio situation of Cologno is extremely 
favourable for coniincice. Various braiiclies of 
iimuiifacturc are carried oil, of wliich the chief arc 
the making of beet-sugar, tobacco, glue, caipofca, 
soap, le*afclicr, furniture, piaiuw, chemicals, and 
Fpints of wune, besides the cbaracteiistic maniifae- 
tuvo of Fail- de-Cologne [rj.v.j. In 1888, 4839 craft 
entered, and 3190 cleared, tho port of Cologne. 
Cologne has extensive and important railway con¬ 
nections.—^Tlie city was founded by the Ubii, about 
37 n.c., and was at first called JJbiorinn opjiidiim; 
127 


and by a treaty in 870, 
ifcwas united to the Gcr- 
nian enipiro. It cut ore d 
the league of the Ilanso 
towns iTi 1201, and con¬ 
tended with Lilbeck for 
the first rank. Tlie 
Tiiercliants of Cologne 
cnnied on commerce far 
anti wide, and bad ^v ai-e- 
houses in Loudon, near 
tlie Guiltlliall. Colo;jno 
waa at a very early period 
tho seat of a biHliopric, 
which was elevatetf, at 
the end of the 8tli cen- 
turv, into an arcli- 
\ d.stj opric, — Tlie a i c)i ■ 
hislmps acquired coiisid- 
ernhlo territories, some 
of them distingiiisliing 
tliemselvcB ris politidana 
and warriors. They took 
their place ainongsl tlie 
princes and clociora of 
the ciu\ave, but were in¬ 
volved in a protracted 
contest with the citwen.s 
of Cologne, who asset ted 
against tliein the inde¬ 
pendence of the cibvi ‘''-nd 
the arcbiopiscqial rcai- 
dciico was therefore rcnKived to Bonn. Tlie arch- 
bislioprio wus KGcularkcd in 1801, when tlie city also 
lost its indopcndcncc, nud tlie congress of Vienna 
did not attempt to i cstorc to it its former cliaracter, 
but assigned tho whole ten itories to Pmssia The 
arclihisbop, ihci'cfove, lina not now the iwlitical 
rigUtfl and power tlmt belonged to liifl prcdeceasors, 
Colombia^ a republic occupying the north¬ 
west corner of the South American continent, 
and including alao the Istlumia of Panainri, 
Its binita wore oificinlly stated in 1887 as 12"^ 
N.-S" 8' S, lat., and 70" 40^—82° 4(y Vi\ 
long., and its area waa estimated at 513,088 sq. 
iuile.s (nearly as large oa Great Britain, France, 
and Spain to§etlicr), exclusive of most of its 
Imndreda of islands and keys, wJiich stretch oa 
far north as the Mo.smiito coast. TJio population 
aniounts to about 4,000,000, including some 200,000 
YinmUiaed Indians who inhabit the remote foTcsts, 
The .situation of Colombia, washed by two oceans, 
with a total coaat-linc of nearly 3000 miles, posses¬ 
sing nil along tho Atlantics shore and on the Facific 
aide of PanamA commodious bays and lagoons, and 
with several fair liarboum even on the less favoured 
coast to the south, presents great commercial pos- 
sihiliticfl, wliicli should he increased;by tho opening 
of the canal from Col6n to PnnamA tJirougli the 
north-west department. The suriace of the country 
is extremely varied, with lofty mountains in the 
west, and vast plains in tlie caab scarcely above the 
level of the sea. For the niountains, see Andes. 
This system spreada out in tlireo great ranges, like 
the raya of a fan, from the o.xtcnsive plateau of 
Pa-sto "in tho south-west; thus foriiiing valleys 
running from north to south parallel to tho three 
chains, except where diBproportionatc activity of 
tho volcanic forces bos caused an upheaval of tim 
country near them. Tlie fundamental formations 
of tho countiyara igneous and mctamorphic, and 
everywliere are traces of the disturbances (.still nob 
niifrequent in the form of earthquakes! that have 
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upljcaved plaU'jitii? nml opened fractures that now 
mark the coiirsef^ of the princhml rivers. Of the 
sections outside the mahi Cornilleras, the priaci- 
pal are t\io Sierra Nevada tie Santa Marta, in 
the north, and the low llando rantje, nlon^j tho 
jiortli*wc>t roa^^t, wliioh extends into J’aiminji. 
From the Central Cordillera descend tJic two 
principal rivers of Coloiiihiu, the Ma^'daleiia and 
irs tvihntarj’ tlie Caiicn, wliich flow north into the 
Carihhean 8ea, Tiesidea Bcveral alfluenta of tho 
Aiua/oJi in the east, and the Patia, which forces 
itH way to the Tacilic, through a gorge bcCw'^eon 
clitfa 10,<K)0 to VijOtW feet high, and Imms the only 
notahic break in the long wall of tlie Wostepi 
Cordillera from parien to Patagonia. The Eastern 
Cordillera, hy far the largest chain, consists of a 
eeries of extensjivc tablelands, cool and healthy, 
w lierc tlie wdiitc race flonrishes as vigorously fus in 
Europe. Tliis temperate region is the most thickly 
populated portion of the republic; and on one of 
Its plateauH* at ati elevation of 8094 feet, stands 
the capital, Iloeotil {Eastward from this 
CordilloTa stretes vast Philos or plains, through 
wdiioli ilow the Meta, the ({uaviaro, and other 
trilmtaries of tlic Orinoco. BesMes these, the chief 
riveis are the San Juan (navigjddc 150 miles), on 
the Pacific coast; the Atrato (ipv.) and Zulia (ISO 
niilG'!), Jiowing north; tlic Araiica (COO), which, 
as well as the Meta (700) and Gimviavc (850), 
feeds the Orinoco; and the Caquata (1350), the 
Piitiiniavo (1100), and the Napo (750), trihutaries 
of the Amazon. The lakes are unimportant, 
ClimatG aufi rrocluetinns,—In the course of one 
day's journey, tlie traveller may experience in this 
country all the climates of the world; perpetual 
snows cover the aummils of the Cordillorns, wdiilo 
the valleys arc smothered in the rich vegetation 
of the tropic.'?. The mean touiperature ranges 
from 32" to 82\ according to tho elevation. The 
climate of Paimiud is notoriously iinwdiolesome, 
and in wo me parts of Bnlfvar and Magdalena, in 
the north, niarHli fovers abound. The rainy aeason 
falls from Noveiuhor to April, except among the 
lowdying forests of tho south.eaat, where the rain.* 
fall is difttrihiited throughout the year> and in the 
Clioed coast dHtiict of the north.west, where, shut 
in from the north-east -vvindH, the heavy atmo- 
fjplierc hangs motioule.s.s, ami mists and torrents of 
rain altcmate. C'OlniuV>ia naturnlly jnelds a varie^ 
of productions correspoTuling to this great diversity 
of cliniato atul of elevation. The hot region, extend¬ 
ing to an elevation of about 3200 feet, produces in 
ftbundauce rice, cacao, Rugar-ca.uo» ImuonaA, vamsi 
toliacco, indigo, cotton, caoutchouc, vegetable ivory, 
and many medicinal plants; and tlic forests, with 
their tngna and other stately palms, tlieiv rare 
balsamic resins and valuable (fycivoods, arc ablaze 
with Jlowers anil creepers, and steeped in the 
pcifnmc of the delicate vanilla orchid. In the 
temperate zone, from 3200 to 8500 feet above the 
eca, many of these plants are equally common, but 
the cocoa-nut palui give^s place to the oak, the 
enceuLllo, groups of laurels, and arborescent ferns, 
and licra llourish the codee plant, the odorous 
Clieiimoya (q.v.) and cutilmno, the fig, and the 
cinchona-tree. Tlio Wax-palni (q.v.) extends 
beyond this region, and is found at a height 
of nearly 11,000 feet, and large crops of potatoes, 
grain, and Icgnniinoiis plants arc raiscu in the 
colli region; hut from 10,000 feet rises the bleak 
ndr<o)io, with its Hcanty vegetation, ending in 
lichens at the stio^v-liue. Tlic fauna of Colom¬ 
bia is very extentLve. Both coasts ahoiiiid w'itli 
turtles and pearl-oysters; the rivers swaiin witli 
fish and alligators, and on their manihy hanks 
the capybara is found; the forests are the haunt 
of the tapir, armadillo, oavy, opossum, and deer, 
and during the clay arc alive with monkeys 


(of wdiicli no leas than fieventcen spec Lea are 
conuiioii), squirrels, pavoqueU, and numeroufl 
briglit-plumaged birds, whose notes ^ve place at 
night to tliQ nlaititivQ cry of the sloth. Boasts 
of prey arc tho jaguar, puma, ocelot, inargay, 
mid hear. The boa and numerous other snakes 
ftic common* hut venomous serpents cease at 
an elevation of 6000 feet, the centipede and 
the chigoe me not met beyond 0850 feet, while 
tlic plague of masrpiitoes and ants, and of other 
moro dangerous insects, iss mainly confined to 
the lowland?. In the northern departmenta, and 
in the iTuiwcuPO llauoa of the east, great heids of 
cattle, descended from those imported by the 
Spaniards, are reared; in the central districtfl, 
filiorthonis and otlier English, Euteb, and Norm an 
cattle aiul hovso.s Imve been introduced, and are 
largely raised throughout the temperate zone. 
Fish life ceases in tho lakes at 13,000 feet; and in 
the solitudes above, the condor dw'ells alone. In 
ijiinerals the country is exceedingly rich, although 
its scanty population, tlieiy poverty, and the 
absence or roads have coinbined to limit the ex¬ 
ploitation of tho precious metals. Nevertheless, 
in 1887, claims were presented to 751 mines in 
Antioquia; and from tiiis department alone over 
£400,000 ivorth of gold is annually exported. 
The department of Tolinm is the richest in silver. 
It is estimated that gold to tlie value of 
£125,000,000, and .'jilver to tho value of nearly 
£7,000,000, have been exported Bince the 16th 
century; and over 95 per cent, of this ore has 
been found wxst of the Magdalena. Iron, capper, 
lead, coal, fmlpluir,5:mc, antimony, arsenic, cinnabar, 
rock-salt, crystal, gi'niiite, marble, Hmej gypsum, 
jet, amethysts, niljies, porphyry, aud jasper are 
also found; wliile much of the world’s platiniini 
is obtained from the upper Sun Juan, and the 
principal source of the finest emeralds is at Muzo 
in Boyacil, although there are otlier niineg near 
Nemocon, in Cunmnamarca. 

Commerce, Ftuancet ttc.—The only indnstviea 
common to all the departments of Colombia are 
agricuUurG and tlio rearing of cattle. Coarse cloth 
fabrics for the iifiand trade arc manufactured to 
some extent in Santander and Boyacd, and chiim- 
ware and cardboard in Antioquia; also soap* 
matches, and candles are made in IJowotit, aiid 
there avfl two foundries and a shoe factory in 
Cnndinamarca; but straw.hats, known abroad 
by the name of Pnnamd, altliougli they arc 
made only in certain parts of ToUma, Anti¬ 
oquia, and Santander, aia perhaps the only 
nmnufactuved article exported from the country. 
The transit trade across the Istlimns of Panamth 
valued at .£15,000,000 [jcr annum, is of far 
more consequence than the direct coiiimeice. 
The foreign trade proper is mainly with Cheat 
Britain and the United States. The imports are 
mostly food-fitufTfl, textiles, macliiiicry, and iron¬ 
wares; the oxpoits, colFeo, gold, silver, and other 
OYCs, canuttUonc, ivory-n\it<», divi divi, tobacco, 
cacao, cotton, cinchona, cattle, halsaiiis, timber 
and dyoYvnnds, liiilcs and wool. Tho average 
annual value of imports in the period 1875^84 
was 69.662.800, of exports, $13,584,890; in 1SS6 
the value of imports ’ivoa $0,726,992, and of 
exports, $13,032,278; but it is diflicult to reduce 
these figures to British currency, for although the 
dollar has a nominal v^ahic of four sliillings, the 
rate of exchange has since 1878 varied between 
five and a half and nine dollars to the pound 
.sterling.^ The nation has for some years been 
undergoing a severe financial crisis. For the 
fiscal year 1888-89 the expenditure was estimated 
at $23,852,800, and the revenue at $18,173,700, 
BhoYving a deficit of $5,679,100 ; in 1888 the in¬ 
ternal debt, floating and consolidated, amounted 
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to 820j605,552, the foreign dolit was calculated at 
813,435,173, aiitl $10,129,627 of government paiJCr- 
iiioney was in circulation. Tliere anpear;?, how* 
ever, some reason to expect that tne measuvc.s 
ailopteil to meet the nationliabilities nmy_ prove 
eflectual, and the present financial condition of 
the lepuhlic is said to ho comparatively hopeful. 
For the rest, the govenimenb can only look to rigid 
economy and the development of its rich mines, 
wliicli it is encleavoming to euconrago to the utmost, 
foi relief from its cmbavrassmeiits. All enterprise, 
iiowevcr, 18 sndlv hampered hy the iliinculty of coin- 
munication. Tlie Magdalena and the other great 
streams arc the principal arteries of commerce, and 
a good deni of steanrer traffic ia carried on } hut, 
liesidcs that of Paiiamd, tliere wore in 1888 only 
six railways open for traffic, with a tobil length 
of 215 miles, altliongh several others were expected 
bo ho completed shortly, Tlie telegraph system has 
2357 miles of luics, and this and the postal Ecrvicc 
(including a parcel post with Great Britain since 
1888) are worked as ofliciciitly as the condition of 
the countiy will permit. For the railway, canal, 
and other infonnation as to the Istlunus, see tho 
article Panajia. 

Population, —The chief aborigines of the country, 
tlie Ckibchi^ or Muy.sca8, who inhabited the plateau 
of Bogota, ranked among the nations of tJio New 
AVorhi second to the Aztecs and Pcniviaus alone. 
Tlicy worshipped tho sun, Imd a calendar, and 
a govern men b closely resemhling that of Japan, 
lived in commulies, were induRtrious fanners, and 
dressed in garments of cotton. Their rich, 
beautiful language has been forgotten ly their 
descendants, hut is preserved in ^ a grammar 
published afc Madrid by the Uoiiiinican 1111 *^ 111011 - 
aiy, Bernardo de Biigo, in 1619, The reab of the 
coLintry was occupied by a great luiniber of 
tribes, with as many dialects as divisions, sinking 
from tlio grade of the Chibchas to the naked 
savages of tho plains, who were little above tlie 
level of the brutes tliey hunted, Some of the inter¬ 
mediate races, wliilo undei-standing Spanish, have 
preserved their primitivo speech i the uncivilised 
Indiana are now mostly confined to the eastern 
plains, the northern portion of Magdalena, and the 
(I IS brie t of Darien and the Atrato, The pure whites 
form about a fifth of the entire population, and tho 
Indian Jialf-breeds more tlmn Imli; tJiore arc now 
Rcavcoly any pure ncgi’oes left in the country 1 hut 
the mulattoe.s and zamhoSt resulting respectively 
from fcliQ union of negroes with wliites and Indians, 
exceed a sixth of the whole. Slavery was ii 11 ally 
aholiRhcd in 1852, and in 1870 a system of com- 
]mlsory education was mloptod wdiieli has on the 
whole proved successful, Parochial, secondary, 
normal, and technical schools are now wibhm 
general reach, and all the departments boast iiiiiver- 
sitie.s of more or less eHicicnoy. except Ma<rdalena, 
Tolima, and Panaiiid. Joiunalism is largely lepre- 
sented in most of the large towms; and at the capital 
a considerable number of books are published every 
year. The state chui cli is the Poman Catholic, 
which in tlie management of ita own nflaim is inde¬ 
pendent of the civil authority; religions ordei’S 
were suppressed in 1803, and toleration in inattem 
of religion is guaranteed; but, by tho terms of 
a concordat entered into witli the holy see in 
1888, in the universities and all educational 
establishments public instruction is directed in 
conformity with fclio dogmas of tho Koman 
Catholic Ullurch, religion is one of the obligatory 
subjects of study, and diocesans are empowered 
to Ruapend teaclicrs or profe.sfiors who ncglcDb or 
disobey this order. 

Jihiory. —The northern coasts oi Colombia 'were 
visited hy Ojeda and Amerigo Yespucci in 1409, 
and afterwards by Basbidas; in 1602 Cohmibus 


explored part of the country, and endeavoured to 
found on the Isthmus of l\anamii the first Hnaiiipli 
colony on the American mainland. In 1513 Balboa 
(q.v.) discovered the Pacific, and Pimrro ainl 
Alinagi‘o sailed along the western const of Colombia 
on their way to Pern in 1526, Ten ycara later 
Jimenez de Quesada broke the power of the 
Muyscan empire, and the Knew Itcino rfp Gramtdu 
waa_ formed. As the country was opened up, the 
Indiana flank, in .spite of legislation designed for 
their protection, to tlie conditiou of serfs, and 
the policy of the crown, aided hy tho Inquisi¬ 
tion, which was introduced in 1571, put an end 
to the democratic institutions of the early sottleis. 
Tito region was administered hy the Council of 
the Indies; nearly all posts were sold to SpftTiish 
Rpeculatom, wlio recouped tliemselves at the 
expense of the colonists; and even the coni- 
nierco of the new uosseaHiniriB was grnntcd ns a 
monopoly to the mercliants of Seville. The count 1 y 
formed a presidency (except during the years 1718^- 
24) from 1664 to 1739, a period memorable for the 
disaatrouB descents of Drake, Alorgan, DaiiipieT, and 
others on tho coast towns; it was then raised to a 
viceroyalty, which lasted until the war of iiiile- 
pend dice. 

On the 20th July 1810 tlie colony shook off the 
yoke L)f the mother-country, niul entered _ upon 
the long struggle which ended in tlie election of 
Bolivai' (q.v.) to tlie presidency of the Ecpnblk of 
Colovibiat a term which, like the viceroyalby, em¬ 
braced all that now belongs to Tenezuela, Colombia, 
and Ecuador. Independently of the singular ditfi- 
cultiea of commnnication, and of the resulting 
absence of anything like natural unity, this un¬ 
wieldy state contained from the beginning the 
germs of its own diesolution in the national cliarac^ 
ter of its inhabitants. So long as union was necea- 
Buiy to meet external dangers, it maintained an 
imposing attitudo in the eyes of the world; but 

radiiallj" sectional interests and political jealoiiBiea 

id their work, and in 1831 the ill-assorted elements 
of the coTifedemtion were separated for ever. What 
is now Colombia was thou formed under the title of 
the Ecpnblk of Kew Granada; bub in 1861 a fi-esli 
civil war led to the establishment of theXJnilcd States 
of Ooltnnhia. In 1863 a constitution uob ^opt^, 
based on that of tlie United States of America, with 
a president elected for two years; hut this proved 
altogether unfluited to the ColonibiniiB, ana, after 
twenty years’ trial, brought about tho revolution 
(if 1884r-85. In 1880 a freah coubtitution was 
adopted for the new Uqmblic of Col&niltdy placing 
the central authority m tho strengthened Jmuds 
of the federal government, and reducing tli& nine 
former self-goveniing states of Antioquia, Bolivar, 
Boj'ocA, Cauca, Ctmdinamarca, Magdalena, Pa- 
nanin, Santander, and Tolima to subordinate 
departments, which still, however, retain the 
management of their own finances. Tho exocntive 
authority is vasted in a jireaddent, whoso torm is 
extendeci to six ycais, assisted liy a vice-president, 
seven ininiatoiB, and a council of state; find the 
legislative power rests with a senate and House of 
Beprceentatives, Capital punishment has been 
again established, and the moinbeis of the supreme 
court of justice are made immovable. The strength 
of the army is fixed at 11500 in time of peace, but in 
case of war tho executive can luise this os circuni- 
Btances may require. 

See Ev Eoclue, Yoyo/ge A la. Sierm-Kemda de Sainie- 
Marlhe (Paris, 1861); Colonel F. flail, Colombia (Pliila, 
1871); EsgiiarrA, Eiccionarto Geoffrdjico de Oalombia 
(Bogota, 1879); Poreira, Zes Muta’Unid de Cofmhie 
(Paris, 1883); Perez, Gcogj'nJta. Oeneral (Bogotfi, 1883); 
Etienne, KouveUe Oi'enade (Genova, 1687)| Dr W, 
SiBvers, Eeise in der Sierra Kemda de Santa Uforta 
(Loip. 1687); and tlie sanifi author’s CctdUUiyi von 
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rcntnry, the forci^^^n the several sto-te^ 

of Kunipe ^lootl pretty T>n\ch an they do now. Out 
of ?tcr onco jiij;,^/ity cnijiiro, Portoffa] retaiitwl only 
a few petty setbleiuontH in In ilia, an inileteriinnntc 
nntliiinty overiony .strips on iHjth coasts of Africa, 
arnl Brazil, nhich lin.> since become inile})eii(leiit 
1 inkier a scion of tlie Lonne of Uia^^anzo. Spain Jms 
Ifi.vt Sontliern and Ccntml America within tlm pres¬ 
ent century: Inifc she keeps lier hold of Cuba niiil 
Ptn fo ilieo in tlieYTest indieg, aiul oi the Philip¬ 
pine anti CaruHiie groups of islands iti the i emote 
eastern seas, Hnllaiid, lianng been deprived l>v 
England of Ceylon ami the Cape, still draws n rich 
triinitc from Java and the adjoining Spice iHlniida. 
France, which entered last upon the sjtnijmle^ has 
mo::it beverely of nil, os the result of the 
fortune of war with England. At one time it 
“cejiic^l ag if half North Amcricn, and perha]»s all 
India, ^Yv>u\d Won\& Ft^ivcW- Uwt the twin &U\y^ 
of tVolfe and Clive influenced the fat<j of two con- 
tinenla. The acquisition of Alj'oria datcfJ from 
1830; and within the last decade France has again 
])nshed forward in Tunis, Touquin, and Mada¬ 
gascar. Italy has no foreign possessions except tiie 
port of MassowaU on the Afiican shore of the lied 
*Soa; and those which Germany has recently 
ac<piired witli so much engerneRs, hi Africa and 
in New Gniuea and the adjoining inlands, must 
he* i-cgarded rather as possible on riels for trade 
than as true colonies. The sur^dua population of 
(jerninny will daubtless continue to ponr into the 
NVestern states of North America, just a-s the 
lUdinns and Basques will continue to he attracted 
to the Biver Plate. 

After this brief survey of the foreign po.weasioas 
of continental atato, we pass on to those of 
Britain, which alike in area, in population, and in 
promise for the fcitura, s\trpasa tentolcl all th^ test 
put together. If it be nerraisaible, on historical 
growmtj, to 1 ‘eganl the Unit<Kl States tia one with 
Britain, it may be said that the story of modern 
colon h^^ation is the fttory of the expansion of the 
Aiiglo-Baxon race. In North America, Austral¬ 
asia, and liouth Africa, that taco is already in 
occupation of the only large tracts of uninhaldted 
tenUory where white iiien can work and multiply. 
In Tudia, Ei^gltwnl owns tho most fertile and 
oofsily governed of tropical countries; while her 
minor pos-sessions are (lotted over every land and 
sen. Tlicsio advantages abroad—^gained by the 
valour of her children, wdio have known how 
to mnke ttic most of their good fortune—are 
iuftiniaincd by a 1^:eining population at lioine, 
superabundant capital, niid niaritimo supremacy. 

alh it should ever be rememlxjri^d fhat 
this great colonial empire, as it was w^on with no 
deliberate plan of aggression, so it is preserved 
solely rijr<mgli the consdoiiH recognition of niutnal 
ri'^hts and diitk'o. Even in India, Britkli vulo 
exists by tbe c<msGut of the natives and for their 
]>vue(it i while the antimonmnsculomcRwf Anstialia 
are /tee fmni British intorfermice and as loyal to 
the IhitlsU name as the Ciuumcl Islands or Man. 

Tlie (iohjoiLil empire of England in as varied in its 
conipoditiori as it is va«t in its extent. In tbe 
priitic^l sense, it ought to iTiclndo every foreign 
tosHe^-»ion nr de]jeniloiicy nf the croivn, It only 
yy «ii «e(d<?pnt of adration that India i«» the 
cimrge of a dlilinct sec-ndaiy of slate, tliat some 
indcteniiinaUi prot€ct4»ratc.s (sncIi as that of the 
Niger) aro_controlled thrmi^h (lie Foreign Ollice, and 
that the idand of A.sccn-sion is home tis a ship on 
the books of the Admiralty. So again, the colonics 
jijjoper—i.e. tliose in siiliordinatirm to the OnJoniaJ 
Secretary—vuiy in chayactev fiom as^-ettlod country, 
with a i'ivilkation inoro than a century old, like 
Lowoi’ Canada, to an unexplored wilderness of 
savages, like New Guinea; from the continent of 


iVustralia to the rtjck of Gibraltar; frojii Hojig-koiig, 
the emporium of Chinese trade, to Heligoland, the 
fttvouiite natering-placo of Httiiibuig^eii*. Adopting 
another principle of divirion, the colonies 3nay bo 
clos^sitied according to the modes by M'liich they 
were acrniired: (1) ns conquered by force of arraa 
or ceded by on indci)endent power; ( 2 ) as occupied 
by settlers, where no rights were recognised in the 
aWigiiial iiiliabitants. The former class would 
coniprme the Cape and Hung-hong, the latter class 
Anstralia and British Columbia. The clas,sification 
adopted by tbe colonial oflice ia ba.sed upon difl'er- 
oncos of administration, as follows: ( 1 ) Crown 
colonics, in W'hicli the crow’n Ijfts the entire control 
of legihflatipii, while the administration is carried 
on by public o/licerfl under the control of flic homo 
govoi’iuneut. Of ttiin class cxauiplcs arc Gibraltar, 
Ceylon, and Jamaica. ( 2 ) Colonies possesring 
YepresentatWe imtitutlons, hut not responsible 
gfivernineut, in w'hicli tlie cinwn has no more 
than a vetti on legislation, hut the home govciW' 
meiit retaijif^ the contiol of public oiJicciv?, Jji this 
cla-s arc Natal, ^Yestom Australia, and IhiTbiuloes. 
(3} Colonies possossiiig ropre.seiitativo institutions 
aud resTumriliie government, in which the cromr 
has only n veto on legislation, and tlio home 
govemnieiifc has no control over any public ofiicer 
except the governor. Thin class coiinmsea Canada, 
Newfonndlftntl, the Cape, and the Australasian 
group. Accoidjng to the Colonial OJice List for 
1888, the total area of all the colonies and depend¬ 
encies (excluding India) is 7,475,806 srp m., with 
an estimated population of 18,3*10,614. (Df thcae 
totals the nine self-governing colonies possess 
betw'ceji tbcni 5,8B4,020sq. m, and 0,413,855 
(For Cyprua> North Uarneo, the Nmer Piotcetorate, 
and all Jlritish dependencies, see GiiKA'i’ Britain.) 

From an hUtoncid point of view, th^ expansion 
of the Anglo-Saxon race divides itself into three 
periods : (1) The 17feU century, when the first 
beginnings wero made, ia rivalry w’itli other 
Europeaii states which had taken tiic lead; 
(2) the close of the 18tli century, w'lien, as a result 
of the French wars and the command of tho sea, 
Britain had Won a piepomlevant po.silicn, despite 
the lo.ss uf tlie Viiitcd States j (3) the 19th century, 
w'lrich has been a continuuns period of orowdh and 
cojiJTididatifm. NeivJonndland Ijoasts yier.scll the 
premier Britbli colony, having been annexed by 
tbe ill-fated Sir ITiimpbrey Gilbert in 158S. Tlie 
East India Company was jncoi-poratcd in 1000; the 
flwt permanent sett!Ginciit of Virginia dates from 
1C07 J the Ills tone Maitfloicer sailed from Plyinontli 
to New England in 1620; Barbndocfi >vas occujticd 
first of fJie blniids in the 'IVe.st IiKlie.ci in 162^. 
The second period—a i>cii(nl of wav—liej^ius witli 
the capture nf Gibraltav in 1704; Us decisive point 
was readied at tho peace of 1703, when tJie French 
yielded alike in Canada and in India; and it 
culminated in the Najjoleonic Avar, wljen Mnltn, 
Mnurifins, and many West Indian i-slands Avera 
captured from France, and Ceylon and tho Capo 
from Holland, then a French "dependency. Tho 
last period, Avhicb i« aliiio.st co-ex tensive with the 
Tcign of Victoria, has witne.ssed the couHohdatioa 
of India under tho cr(»Avn; tho marvellous devolop- 
inent of Australia under tlie stiimilns of gold dis- 
coverie.'s; the erection of Canada into a dominion 
nf confederated provinces; the cxteii.^ion of Britisk 
influence throimlioiit Scnitli Africa; the coinmoi- 
cial groAvth of Hong-kong and rSiugaporci and the 
gradual advance of fclic British flag over ugav pro¬ 
tectorates and isolated Coaling Stations (q,v.). It 
is estimated that tho population of tho colonies 
ha? imiltiplied more than fourfold since 1837, 
while tliG external trade htw miiltipUed ncaily 
ninefold. ^ 

Though colonisation ia by no means synonymoua 
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with emigration, it in perhapa natural for the 
mother-country to regard her colonies primarily 

aflTordiiig an outlet for her own surplus popnlu' 
tion. As a matter of fact, the inimhitaiits of 
Australia arc almost oxcluslvoly British; so^ too, 
arc tlio inhabitants of Canada, with the notable 
exception of the province of (iuebec, whicli remains 
to thi.^ day tlioj-oiighly Prcuch in language, in 
religion, and in aentinient. At the Capo, again, 
the descendants of the Dutch settlei’s still form 
about one lnvlf of the whole population. But w hen 
the statistics of emigration are looked into, it will 
be found that the United States prove much more 
attractive than all the colonies added together. 
In 1887 the total number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, of British and Irish origin, 
amounted to 281,487, of whom as many as 72 per 
cent, selected the United States ^ while only ^,183, 
or 12 per Cent., went to the Anatialasian colonies, 
and 32,025, or 11 per cent., to Britisl! North 
America. Nor was that year at all exceptional* 
The census returns of the United States in 1880 
show 2,772,169 persona born in the United King¬ 
dom; wdnlo the corresponding figures are 912,935 
for all the Auatrnlasian colonies, and 470,092 for 
Canada; total 1,383,027, or less than half tlie 
number in the United States. The home govern¬ 
ment has taken no measures to direct emigration 
to the colonies, beyond establishing in 1886 an 
Emigrants’ Information OJlico in London, for the 
collection and pnblicaticn of trustu’ortliy infor¬ 
mation. Queensland alone gives free passages. 
Natal and Wes born Australia give assisted pasa- 
a'^es to farm labourom and domestic servants. See 
EmiquiVTIon. 

The tie between the motlter-couiitiy and the 
colonics is inoie manifest in the c^iso of eonimejm 
Tho old practice has long ago been abandoned of 
compelling the colonics to trade only with the 
inotuer-country; and those of them that are self- 
governing lidve oven been allowed to impose nro- 
tective tariffs against BiitisU manufactures. But, 
nevertheless, tlie trade of Biitain w’itii her colonial 
posae.ssiona boa maintained itself more etendily 
tbnii her trade with the rest of the world. Diuing 
the fourteen ycal’s from 1872 fco 1886, the imports 
into tlie United Kingdom from British possessions 
(including India), notwithstanding the fall in 
value, iiicreojscd from £79,372,853 tq £81,884,043, 
-wliile the proportion of these imports to the 
total imports rose from 22 to 23 per cent. In 
tlm same period fcho exports to British posseesions 
increased from £63,609,212 to £82,087,711, while 
tbeir proportion to the total oxjmrts rose from 
21 to 31 per cen t. Taking the retiirna from colonial 
sources, 42 per cent, of the aggregate trade of all 
the colonies in 1880 was conducted with tlie mobhor- 
country. Bucli, expressed in dry figures, is the 
Tueanin" of tlie maxim that ‘trade follows the 
ila".’ Though fifcafcistjcs are not so readily obtain- 
ahle, there can he no doubt that the investment of 
British capital in tho colonies, and the consequent 
re turn of interest, forma a bond of a still closer 
nature than tho interchange of commodities, In 
1886 the aggregate public debt of all the colonies 
(excluding IndifL) amounted to about 245 millions 
sterling. 

Tlie most interesting q^ncstion that remains to he 
coiiaidercd is tlie political relation between the 
colonies and the niotlier-conntiy, Nob so many 
years ago it was tacitl}' assumed that the grant of 
re,ipon 3 iblo government to the greater colonics 
iiupUcd the further concession of complete indc- 
pendeiicc whenever the colonies should cave to 
clcTnand it. Histoiy seemed to afford Biippoi-t for 
no other conclusion. Quite apart from tho cose of 
the United States, it was argued that any form of 
political union was impracticable between members 

of a state scattered over such iniinense distances 
and with sucJi divement interests, Above allj it was 
doubted wliethcr tfic slender link existing could 
stand the strain of a gi'cat EiLTopean war. 
cnnccra has Canada with Constantinople, or Aus¬ 
tralia wibli Afghanistan? But there were always 
sonic to whom flueli calculations appeared to be a 
base aWnloJimont of England’a Jiistoric place 
among nations; and tiie colonists theniKelvca nave 
abyays profcsswl the most perfect loyalty^ to tlie 
British connection, exactly in proportion os they 
have been intrusted with autonomy in their own 
local affairs. Cancidinn Toyage tirs took a prom inen t 
part in Loid IVolseley’sboatoxpeditioii up tlie Nile 
in 1884; and a battalion of 800 volunteers from 
New South AValcs fought by the side of British 
soldiers round Suakin in 1885. The sense of 
distance has been largely oblifcemted the mar¬ 

vellous i)iy)gresa of steam and electricity. Tlic 
circumnavigation of tlio globe is now accorapKsbed 
as easily and ns frequently as was the grand tour 
in tho 18th century. ^lany of the younger politi¬ 
cians make it narb of their education to visit India, 
Australia, uni Canada; the colonists, too, have 
ceased to be siiwigei-s in England—'home/ as they 
always call it, though horn lliousands of leagues 
away. In this connection the future historian will 
not "think it hencath las dignity to record the 
beneficent influence of cricket. An Engli&li team 
first wont to Australia in 1862; while Auhtralian 
elevoiia liare played on Cffual terms witJi the best 
cricketers of England in evciy alternate year since 
1878. The increase of inicrcoui-se has brought with 
it an incrcasQ of mutual knowledge and of mutual 
respect, The holding of a great exhibition of 
colonial and Indian produce at South Kensingtoti 
ill ISSO, and die plan of commemorating tlie jubilee 
of the Queen by an Tmpeiial Institute, have given 
concrete c.xpicsBiou to the feeling of solidarity that 
was everywlicro growing, Tew persons, eitlier Jn 
England or in the colonica, would now" bo found 
to advocate tho weakening, still leas the fiovorbig, 
of the present political ties. 

AVibU regard to tbeachcinG known as Imperial Con¬ 
federation, less agreement is to bo found. It may 
be .suspected that many of its British supporters 
have been influenced cliicflj’^by their greater dislike 
of separation; while in the colonies it has nowhere 
been received wuth enthusiasm. Tlie essence of 
the Bchonie is that the existing pailimncnt of 
Great Britain and Ireland slioiikl divest itself 
of its sovereignty in favour of a federal comicil, 
formed by election out of all tlie constituent parts 
of l:)icbjn])iiu To this council would be delegated 
the initiativG in foreign affaii-s, the pow;cr of treaty- 
making, the right of declaring w'ar, with tlio con¬ 
trol of the army and navy that nece.s&arily follo^Ya 
tlicrefrom. Putting aside Ihe difilciiU ica that would 
arise from the inequality of the colonies aiuong 
themselves, it is easy to see that Britain must, 
for a long time to come, exercise the decisive pre- 
emmence in such a council. 

In tlie meantime aomething has already been 
done, and more nmy be, to atrengthen the position 
of the colonies in the English political system. 
Canada, tho Australasian colouies, and the Cape, 
each have an agent-general resid^t in London, 
wdioso functions are steadily growing in dimity. 

It has become the custom for eveiy now Colonial 
Secretary to invite the agents-genernl to a cere¬ 
monious reception on his appointment; they are 
conanUed, either singly or coHcctively, in all 
matters affecting the colonies which tlioy repre- 
scut, it is nob iinpossihlo that their status may 
ultiniatoly develop into somethin" intennediute in 
authority and honour bet'ween Uie council of the 
India Oitice cuid tho cor)is diplom atique. Tii e cliwtic 
powers of the Privy'-council might easily be util la cd 
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liD to eoiistiUito tlvcm (with othev v<j]>rcjientative8 
for tJic crown coltmie.?) into a com in U tee fur the 
general control of colonial allairs, 

A still nuiiTB iiiitinrtfint stop forward waa taken 
in lti37, when n coiifeieiice was hold in London, 
under the pivddcuov of the Colonial Secretary, at 
wliicli tluIegiUea f^pccially appointed hy nil the 
eolunica were present. MfxnV of the guldecta dw- 
cussed were or a eoiiinierciai or legal cfinracter; 
blit a large ineosme of jigreciaent wn^j also arrived 
at witii regaid to the hiirning /(iieation of coJoniaJ 
defence. ilioadly speaking, the self-governing 
colonies ImVQ umlertaken to provide for tUeiv own 
defence by land by maintaining a trained force of a 
spec hied s-trengtli; wliile England will supply ships 
and gnus for the niotccition of commerce and coal¬ 
ing stations. Tins agieement lias been embodied, 
go far as the iwother-comitry ia concerned, In a 
statute ])a,sse(l in 1888. It is not to be expected 
that such conferences will become n perinanenb 
institution. They would form too severe a tax 
upon colonial pofiticlana of the iirst rank. But 
the precedent is valuable aa showing the mother- 
country consulting with her daughters in a family 
council. 'Whatever may come of Colonial Coii- 
fedcration, Ilriti.sli stata^mariflliip^ will have ero 
Jong to face the duty of reconciling local self- 
government with imperial unity i aiul the history 
of tlic Anglo.Sftxoji race encourages us to believe 
that the problom will not prove insoluble. 

The coloniea of the chief countrica will be found 
under Gkeax Biutatn, Fraxck, Gkrm.uiy, SrAix, &o. 
The foUewiivg ftte eoicie of the more important hooka 
on the Bubjeot: JIcerea^siL/anua^o/Me P^Uical •System 
of Europe iti Colonlea (Eng. tram, iu 2 vols, 
sir Gr. Come Wall Lowia'e Emy on the Oovermnent of 
Dependencies (1841); Herman Mcrivalo^s Xertwm on 
ColoniiatioTi (1841-43; now cd. 1801); Sir C. W* Dilke’s 
OreaUi' Britain (1808); J. A. Doyle's The AmeHcan 
Colonies to the Diclarali&n of Independence 

(1869); E. J, Payne’s Hhlory of European Colonies 
(1877)? Colonies and DepemUncUSt in the * English 
Citizen' series (l8i<3j; J. li. Seeley's The £x})ansiQn of 
Enr/tad (1885); J, A. Froudo’a Oceana (1886), snd 
The English ia the West Indies (18881; the various 
Ilandbooka puhlUhed in conncctloiv wUh the Colonial 
and Indian hfxhiblblon (1886); mid odnccially the volume 
entHUdJH'er Mtx)tsir^s Cohnies^ and the Miimal CbloHuit 
OJfice List, published by ^Cessrs Harrison & Sons. Also 
£00 iho articles on the various colonics. 

Caloplion^ an Ionian city of Asia, about 0 
miles N- of Ephe-sufi, and near the eea-const Tlio 
river Halcsus, noted for tho coolness qI its rve,ter, 
flowed post it. It wDus tlic native city of Mimncr- 
imiH, the cloLURb, and b1 aimed to be tnc birthplace 
of liomer, Iji its iieighbourliood was the fanionn 
oracle of Apollo Claiius. The Greek proveHj, *to 
put the colnnhon to it,’ meaning to termiaate an 
afl'air, ia exnlamed by Stmbo as niirsing from the 
belief tbattne cavalry of Colophon wa.s so excellent 
that their always decided a battle. Hence, 

in old printed book.^i, any device, or printer’s name, 
or the place anti year of printing, printed nttho 
cml, was called a colophon (pcc Baoic). It gave 
its numc aho to eolephony, a kind of black i‘e.dn, 
for which see Rosin. 

CoIotxiiiii'fRlii, See Colocyntii. 

Colorado (Span, for ‘red’ or ‘Tciblish’), a 
remarkable river of North jViiieiica, formed in 39'* 
ir N, lat,, 109'- oO' W. long., by c.pjright Jn u.k. 

tlie union of the Graml and Green ty j. n j.jMincutt 
riv'OK, The Green River rines in cimi.atiy. 
^yyoming, ami drains the south-west por¬ 

tion of that territory ; it also receives aflliienls from 
Utah and the north-west angle of the btate of 
Colorado. The Grand River ri^es in Colorado, 
where its niruc common mime is the Gunnison, Its 
main tributaries in tiiat ^tate are the liunkava, or 
Blue, and the Dolores, Below the junction of the 


Green niid Graml rivers the main afilueiit in Utah 
is the San Juan, which drains an iiitcrestiug region 
in tUc south-west of Colorado and tlie north-west of 
New Alexico. In Arizona the main affluents nio 
the Colorado Cbitmito or Flax liiver, the Bill 
Wiliams, and the Rio Gila, all from tlie left. Tim 
only important alllucut the Colorado receivoa from 
the right va the Rio Virgeu. From the junction of 
the Grand and Green, the general coiii-sc of the 
stream is to the soutli-webt, through the aouthern 
part of Utal) and the north-M ost of Anzona; and it 
afterwards separates Arizona from Nevada and 
CftUfovnia. The lower part of its coume U in Mexi¬ 
can territory, wdierc it flou’S into tho north extre¬ 
mity of the Clnlf of Califomia. The moat Btriking 
features of tho Colorado basin are Us dryness, and 
the deeply cliamiellal surface of the greater i}art of 
the country. Almost eveiy stream and water¬ 
course, and most of all the Colorado itself, has 
cut its W'ay through stratum after stratum of 
rock, until now it flows, in a gicat part of its 
course, at the bottom of a deep trench or cahon. 



Grand Carton of the Colorado, looking up. 
(FroHi a riiDtograpb Toy E, Dncr, of Prescott, Arizona.) 


The main stream for nearly 400 miles below tho 
uiDuth of the Coloiado Chiqulto, thus makea its 
way through a great plateau, forming wJiat is 
called tlie Grand Canon of the Colorado, the most 
exteii.sivc and marvellous exmuple of the kind any¬ 
where known. The canon-u’a Us thronglioiit tlio 
up)>cr part nf the great canon me from 4(So to 7000 
feet in height, and aro often nearly perpendicular. 
At feoiiiB poiiite the avails on cither eide ri.se sheer 
frojii the water; at others there ia a tahia of fallen 
rock, or occnsionallv a strip of fertile soil, on ono 
or both banks. Tins over-di-ained vivev W^ia has 
an area of 240,000 m. Its former adapted ness 
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to the flupporfc of Jiuiiian life on a consHciably 
L^reater scale than at present, seems toTjcevulenced 
I>y tlic presence of yreab nimibci-H of abandoited and 
preUistoric dwellings, soiiietlines perched iiponcliirs 
within some cauoiij or on a high rhige or tnesa, as 
if for protection from hostile attack. The MofjiiL 
towns in Arijiona are still inhabited by interesting 
tribes of Keiui-civilised aborigines, no doubt relics 
of a jucc once rciy riinch mure wiclelvspujad. The 
whole coiirae of tlie river below tlie junction is 
almut 900 miles; to its reinotesb Bources it is 2000 
miles. Navigation is lio.'^sible for lighfc-drau^ht 
steaiiiovs for over GOO miles. At extreme high 
water, steamboats sometimes go np to tlie mouth of 
the llio Vii'gon to load rock-salt. The lower por¬ 
tion of the river is visited at certain Bensons by 
or liigli tidal waves, a phciiorncnon to be 
Been in only a very few North American livers. 
The non*tidal nortioii of the river is subject to vast 
and freaueut euanges of volume, and except where 
confined by canon-walla, tho river channel Bliifts to 
and fro in its sandy alluvial bed to a very remark¬ 
able degree. Navigation h Timcli impeded by roeka 
and sand-bars. 

Colorado River of Texas rises by many hoiul- 
streams in fcbe south part of tlie Llano l!lstaca<lo, of 
North-west Texas. Its two main head-streams 
are the Concho or Salt Fork, ami the lied or 
North Fork. The river takes a devious south-east¬ 
ward course of 900 miles, and discharges it >3 waters 
by two luaLii outlets into Matagorda Hay. It is 
about 900 miles long, and its drainage area is put 
at 24,700 sq. m. Saiul-bavs at its inoubli inipedc 
navigation. iBtoamboats have ascended the river as 
far as Austin, tlic capital of the state; but the 
stream is not much navigated. The basin of the 
river is in part very level, but in some parts of the 
course the banks are bold and bhilly. Tlie valley 
of the Colorado is fairly supplied with timber, and 
the soil id generally fertile ; but tho rains ^lre nmeh 
loss abundant than in the liver basins lying farther 
to tho coativai'd. It is stated that this nver was 
naiudtl Ilvar.flB by the Spanish colonists, and that 
the Colorado of tlie same settlers was wlint is now 
callocl the lirazos; the names having been mis¬ 
applied or transposocl in later times oy miatakc, 
Ine Colorado is the large.st river wholly within the 
state of Texas, except only the Brazos. 

€olora<lOi a state of the American Union, in 
N. laL, and 102'^—109’AY. long., tvavoi^ed 
from north to sontli by ranges of copyrign i 3 s 9 fn u.e. 
the Rocky JIonntains. It takes iiy j. d. lippIucuU 
its name iroin the livcr Colorado, cjoiupauj. 
to the basin of which all the western slope of 
the state belongs—os the eastern to tlie^ Mississippi 
valley—wliile part of the south is drained by tho 
Rio tJrande and its liend-strcams. The aim is 
103,045 sq. in., or rather more than half the extent 
of Franco; so that Colorado ranks ns fourth in 
area among the states, being snrnasseil in this 
regard by Texas, Califoruia, and Nevada alone. 
The viusb ranges which tiaveiae tliis region have 
mostly an approximate north and south direction, 
wdtli many deviations. The high plains and over- 
drjiiiicd vicsa^ to the west avo not clearly marked 
oil from the mountain-Tegion; anil nnich of the 
western slope is actually mountainous. The eastern 
slope, which eiubraces about two-fiftlis of the whole 
staLe, is, apart from the foofc-liilla skirting the Hank 
of the mountain-region, an open and comparatively 
treelciis plain, u'itli a surface singularly jnoim- 
tonoiiB, and for the moat part dcvototl to the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep, nn interest which 
IS of hi^^i iniportancB in nearly all parts of Colorado, 
This level region averages 5000 feet in altitude, 
and its lowest point is 3000 feet above eea-lcvel. 
Tlie inoimfcam-rcgioii contains many peaks exceed¬ 
ing 14,000 feat in height, the loftiest being Blanca 


Beak (14,404 feet); wliile the summits exceeding 
13,000 feet are stated to be more than one blindled 
in number. The mountains, notivitlistaiuling their 
genera! painllelisin, are greatly broken into short 
awl vanonsly named chains, tiiero being no one 
lidge that can distinctly claim to rank everywhere 
as tho main range of the system. Six passes cross 
moimtaiii-ranges at points over 12,000 feet lilgli; 
tlie Argentine Bass is 13,000 feet in altitude. Jtnil- 
ways are led across many of these passcB, and their 
coiihfcniction tbiinigli the valleys and canons lias 
called for many brilliant displays of engineering 
skill and boldness. A niniked featiiro of the 
mountain-redon is presented in the purls, or rich 
mountain-ynllcys, often verj'flpacious, and generally 
bearing evidence of being the basins of lakes once 
OxtciiHive, but notv nearly or quite dried np. The 
central moiliitaiii-region, with its parks, canons, 
and hot springs, and its rich inineral deposits, has 
attracted most atteutiou*^ The westeui \iatfc of the 
state is far lej?s accc«.‘*iblc and less developed, 
although itH iiiitieral wealth and tlic constmctlon 
of railways have led to the settlement of soiim 
parts of the region. 

The rainfall of (/olorado is small; yet the great 
altitude causes a considerable local fall of rain and 
snow, and scvoml important .strenina take their 
rise in the state, including sevoral tiibutaries of 
the Colorado; tlie Aikaiisna and Soutli-Platte, 
flowing to tho Allssissippi; and the Rio Grande, 
the only stream which reache.s tho sea under its 
own name. Extensive and important inigation- 
works are fed by hoiuo of these streams. Coloiudo 
has a great leputation a^a health-resort, especially 
for persons with pulmonary disease, The dryness 
of the air is the great factor in the vccoveiy of 
consiimptivo patients in this region;^ bub some 
invalids only after a considerable period become 
so habituated to the rarefaction of tlie atmosphere 
as not to he BGiiously muoyetl hy it. The metlf- 
ciiial and tlicrnml springs of the state are numerous, 
and are I'isited by large minibom. A peculiar 
disease called/mountam fever* is endemic in some 

f ilaccs, attacking pnncipally strangers from lower 
evels of country. 

AYhcnb, maize, barley, oats, hay, potatoes, fruits, 
and garden and dairy products are tlie staples of 
amculturo, wliicli is reiimneiative in all sections 
wioro irrigation can be clTceted, Proposals have 
been inado for a very great extension of irrigation- 
works ab the public expense, and engixiDCTiiig ex¬ 
perts have reported that the scheme is entirely 
rcftsible. A^isitations of imect-plngues, includuig 
the well-known Colorado ^ potato-beetle, have 
hitherto proved very dcBtriiciive in this state; but 
the Rocky-moimtain locuab (see Cicada), fomierly 
a terrible enemy to tlic farmera, has of late yearn 
been comparatively Iiaviulcss. Cattle and sheep 
raising are important industries; the stock hi 1887 
was valued nt over SI7,000,090. Lumber-catting 
also employs a number of limuls. 

Tho discovery of gold (1858) in tbs neiglibour- 
lifiad of Pike's Peak led to the Grab important 
settlements of English-speaking people in this 
region. The earliest discoveries \vcrQ of placer- 
lie^voBitsj but qwartz-miuing soon followed, and 
although many of tho quartz-lodes yield a highly 
Bulphnretted material, the introduction of improved 
methods of treabnienfc has finally rendered these 
ores, so refractory under the old processes, highly 
ifwijorlant n.s a source of gold. In more recent 
years a conBiderablQ proportion of gold Ims been 
afTordccl hy tho richly argentiferous lead-carbonate 
ores, for whicb tho state is famous, Since 1873 
tho silver production lias far exceeded tliat of gold 
in iniportaiico. ■ Tho state ranks as the first in tlie | 
United States in out-turn of silver, second ortliird i 
in its gold, and first or second in the production of ! 
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Lhepreeiona meuilfi in general. In the ^vorking of 
the best silver oti^ inach lea4 is ohtnineil, and 
Golonvlo takes rank as the first state in lead- 
procluctuin, A’oat sums of iiioiiey have been in¬ 
vested in the constiuctiwi of M'ovks for hoisling 
and reducing tlie ores; and railways Jiave been 
built nhing the niomUain-cafions, generally at a 
very liigli cost, so as to make tlic mines accessible. 
Mining and smelling operations have been mucli 
facilitated by tlie discovery of large bed-^ of coal, 
usually of gooil <£iiality, though clossed as a lignite. 
Tlift 7iif>3t moderate estiiiiatCHi place tlie total out' 
turn of griM from ita discovery to the end of 1836 nt 
about .?jn,0(Xl,000, and that of silver at more than 
ft1,000,000. Iron and liesseiiiLT steel rail?? are 
ninoiig the manufactures of the stale; cojipcr, 
cement, Jircclay, and iiianganene are wrought to 
a greater or less extent; arid there arc thirty 
petroleum wcdls near Horciice- 

Not Quite one-half of this region was 
accpiii'ed by the united States from Kvanee in the 
Louisiana purchase of \H04j the remainder -wsus 
ceded by ^^cxieo under the treaty of 1848, together 
wuth California and Now ^lexico, of w’hich last 
it formed a portion. The sou them part of Colo- 
radfi fins for many yenis hail a small Spaiiisli- 
sneaking population, martially of Indian descent. 
Colorado was organlseil as a territory in 1861, ami 
was jnhiiitted ns'a state in 1876. The junmlation 
is of mixed origin, but is largclv derived from the 
older states of the Union, The distinctly American 
traits of enterprise and progress, show^n alike in 
ImBinesa motliDds and in inca-surea for the spread 
of popular education, ate nowhere more conspicuous 
than here. The principal towns aro Denver, the 
cnpital, Leadville. in the carbonate-Tuining district 
of the Itocky Mountains (10,200 feet above sea- 
levcl), and Pueblo; ami there arc a number of 
minor towns of considerable hiiporranee, mmst of 
tliem mining centres. Pop. of CoJurado (ISGO) 
31,277; (18701 39.36-1; (J8S0) IU4,.S27; (1885) 
213,016; (1800)412,108. 

Ooloratio Beetle {C/mjifomdft or Boi^yphora 
decemUmaia)^ a Nojth Anieiican beetle wliiuli 
commits fearful ravage.^ among potatoes, Tirst 
di^ciivered ncur the upper Alissoiiri in 18*24 by 
ThoiuoH Say, it belongs to the sub-order of Coleup- 
tera known as Tetramera or Cryj>t(ipcntainera, 
and i% a good typo of the family Chrysomeluhe. 
It is an oval insect, from 9 to 11 millimetres in 
length, of an orange cobiur, with black .spotf» and 
Hues Jis seen in the figure. The an ten me are club- 
shaped. The larvm and adultf> livoon the potato- 
plant, and liave sometimes (as iu 1859) quite de¬ 
stroy e<l the eroi> in certain parts of America. They 
pa.'^s tViC Aviuter umlergrniind, nm\ emerge from 
their hiding-places in the beginning of May. The 


Cok'raiVi beetle: 

<r, bc'i'tlc, intural Hze; catKii)illrtrj c, 

(Frwiii INfiHa Oriijf roirii InjiLriov^ Imccts.) 

female layH many Jnindreds of egg^ in groups 
of twelve to twenty on the under side of potato 
leaves. The Iatva\ which emerge in about a week, 
aie i eddi«U aud aftev\vav<U orange. They grow up 
quickly and produce a second generation, wliich 
may- again produce a third^ in the f-nmc siimincr. 
Their rate of multiplication is therefore very I'ajdd. 

The Jiome of tiio Colorado Ijeetlo is in tlie 
W’edtcra states; ‘from Nebraska and low'a it 
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travelled eastward, until, in 1873-76, it readied the 
eastern slioroa of America. In 1877 it was fonnrl 
at Liverpool in a cattle-boat from Texas.' Owing 
in great iuea.sure to the stringent regnlatious of 
an order in council, wliidi provides that * it shall 
not be lawful for any person to sell, keep, or dis¬ 
tribute liviii;^ specimens of the Colorado beetle in 
any stage,* this pest lias fortunately nob succeeded 
in establishing itself in Rvitain, The .snreafc remedy 
in case of attack is said to be a preparation of 
arsenic knowm as * Paris Green* or ‘ Scheelc’s 
Green/ 

The genus Chrysoinela (‘ golden beetle ’) to wdiich 
the Cidor,ado beetle belongs, is represented by 
many hundred often boautifulJy metallic species 
in temperate and tropical coinitries. C. ccre(dis, 
sometiiiic.s injurious to gnuises and cereals, C. 
M(iphi/Ic((, C. or Lina found on poidni^, 

aie coiiiirioii .species. 

Colorado a popuk]* siiiiiiner-resort 

of Colorado, situated' in the midst of lieautifiil 
scenery on the FoutfWie qut liouUlc Creek, 75 niiles 
S. of licnver by rail, and about 10 inilczs E, of Pike’s 
Peak. Pop, 4220. 

Coloss aPi Colos.'iie was a tow'ii of Asia Minor, 
in the southern part of the province of Plnygia, 
situated on the river Lycus, n tributary of the 
Micftndcr, 12 miles cast of Laodicen, It is mentioned 
by Xenophon as * a populous city, prosperous and 
gveivt/ but in the tune of Strabo had become ' a 
small town.' It was ruined by an earthquake in G1 
A,D. i[Tac, Ann. xiv. 27)) but it was again icbuilt, 
and in tlie middle agc.s was named Clioiite. See 

COLOSSIANS. 

Colosse'iiin. See AMpniTiiEATnE. 

Colossians, The Ei'Jstle to the, an epistle 
sent frniu Rome by the Apostle Paul about the 
yco-y G8, in charge o£ TycUicuB, to the church 
founded at Colossn* apparently by Enaplivas. Hero 
Arcliippus cxemsed his 'ministry^ (iv, 17), and 
Philemon, together with ./\pphia ‘the sister,’ was 
the ontcrtaiiicr of the hretlireii. To Pjiilemon 
Paul persuaded the lUiiaway slave OiiesimuR, 
whom be had converted to Cliristianiby, to lefcurn. 
The Colossi an church consisted chiefly of Gentile 
Oiibitians, hut was distracted by certain Jmlaiahig 
tcacliGi^, wlio laid strcf-s on circumcision and ordin¬ 
ances rei-pccting food and festivals (ii. 11 and 10), 
teaching a thorough-going asceticism, with aii^jol- 
woi*sliip, based on tlieosqpliic sjieculations regarding 
the higher >voiid of .spirits, and may bo regarded as 
the foieniimcr.s of the Judaising Gnostics (q.v,). 
To counteract these wna the chief aiin of the epistle 
(see IliDLE), Its genuInenc.s3 Jias been contested 
by recent criticism. Hilgenfcld, following Raiir, 
bolds that ‘the Colossian letter lina to do with an 
already fully dovcloped GuoatieLsm, and this carries 
it nob merely beyond Paul’s lifetime, but beyond 
the finslj century.' See the commentarie.s by Ellicofct 
(3d ed. 1865), Bleek (edited by Nitzscli, 1865), and 
lvl6p|>ev( 1882); also Hol t/iiniini, Kritik der Epliesev 
1872 ); and especially Liglitfoot, 
St PauVs Epistics to the Colosskim and Pfiilcmon 
(8th ed, 1886). 

Oolo.'^sllSi a Greek word of unknown origin, 
used to denote a statue of gigantic size. TJie 
colossal Avas a com in on feature of all anciont 
art, and in particular of Egynbiau and Assyiian 
nrcliiteclure and sculpture.^^ Die image set up by 
Nebnehndnezzar (Daniel, iii. 1) was of onormoua 
iroportioiis. Even Greek art, through Aiisloble, 
aid doAvn the principle that only the large can be 
noble, and earned it out in its .statues of gods and 
licroe.s. Of the many colossi of which accounts 
have come down to us, the most famous was the 
bronze colossus of Rhodes, representing Helios (tlie 
Sun), the national deity of tlie Rhodians, wliici; 
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was reckoned among the seven wonders of tlio 
w'oiid, tltoiigh it yyivi hy no moans a masterpiece 
of Greek sculptnre. It is said to have Leon tlie 
work of Chares of Liiidns, a distingiiLsbed pupil 
of Lysippus, who gave twelve years to the costing, 
and comjdefccil his work in 280 1J,C, Its height 
is ^'arioiisly mven at from 90 to 120 feet. It 
stood near tlie liavLoiir; Lnt tlio legend that 
placed ib astride the enti'Once is certainly apocry. 
phal, and proLably arose from a inisiinderetaiidiiig 
of^ tlie statement that it was so high tlmb a ship 
might sail hetween its legs. Fifty-six years after 
its erection it was thrown down Ly an cartlujiiake, 
and there its ruins lay, the marvel of the place, 
till in 6o3 A.D. an Arab general sold them to a 
Jew from Messa for old me tab Other famous 
colossi of antiquity were the ChiysclcphaTitiiiD 
(q.v.) statues of Atliena on the Acropolis, 37 
feet, and of Zons at Olympia, 40 feet, both by 
Phidias; the Zeus at Tarentnm, by Lysippus, 107 
feet} a bronze Apollo, OB feet, brought from Ai>ol. 
Ionia to Home by LucolUis; and a marble statue 
of Nem, 131 feot, set up by the emperor bcfoi'e 
the palace, bub removed by Vespasian to the Via 
Sacra, where Coininodiis afterwards siipoi'scded the 
Jieacl by one of himsoH. Colossi came in again 
with the Itenaissaiice, aud in later tiinea the most 
noteworthy liaro been tlie S. Charles Ilorromco 
(1607), on tlie bank of the Lago Maggiore, 72 
feet; the ‘Bavaria’ national statue at Munich, 
07 feeb ; the Arminius (q.v,) statue, 90 feet to 
the point of the upraLed swoixl; the Virgin of 
Puy, 51 feet; the figure of Germania in the 
national momiinciit on the Niederwald, 112 feet; 
and Bfirdioldi’s ‘Liberty culiglitciiiiig the V'orld ‘ 
(1880), in Now York harbour, 156 feet to the tip 
0 f the torch. There are enormous images in Jnpan, 
Polynesia, and elsewhere. See Leshazoilles, Lcs 
Colosm Audens ct Motkmes {IHIQ); Torr, Hhodcs 
in Ancient and3Iodeni Times (2 yoIb, 1835-87). 

Colostriuu. See Beestings. 

Ooloiir is not a iiintoriol existence; it is a 
aonsation, The colour of an object varies slightly 
with the brilliancy of the light emanating from it 
to the oye; and where the eye is abnormal, oa in 
tliQ ‘ ctdour'bliiid/ the appaiojt colonic of objects 
limy dilfcr widely from their colour os perceived 
by normal eyes. Light is duo to waves—or other 
periodic d is turban ces whose recuiTonce resembles 
that of ^\'avea—in the other of ^laco; and just as 
air-waves of a certain dermito fi equeacy of recur¬ 
rence will induce in the ear the sensation of a 
Bound of a particular 2 ntch, so will the impact of 
J ether-waves ’ of a certain particular frequency 
induce in the eye a aciisatioii of lidit of a par¬ 
ticular colou}\ We are exjierimentnfiy acquainted 
with etlier-waves whasc frequencies range be¬ 
tween 20,000,000,000,000 and 40,000,000,000,000,000 
per second; but the eyo is blind to all except a 
conipnvatiyely narrow range of these—viz. from 
392 billion to 767 billion per second. AVithin that 
coiiipavatively small range, howevor, wo have a 
large choice of fractioiml and integral numbers; 
and each Jiiuiiber, each ficguenci/, lias its own 
colour. AAHien we look at the siiectrinn or rain¬ 
bow we have maudialled before ns a series of 
colours, of which the extreme visible red is pro¬ 
duced by about 392 billion, the extremo visible 
violet by alxnib 757 billion vibrations per second, 
Between tUeno the eye may vest upon ccrtaui dis¬ 
tinctive colours, such as yellow, bine, and so on; 
and the frequencies corresponding to these respec¬ 
tive colours are, taking the centre of each distinc¬ 
tive colour as displayed in the spectrum—red, 
492'4; orange-red, 484‘1; orange, 503'3; orange- 
yellow, 5ir2 ; yellow, 617‘5; green, 670; bliie- 
giceiij 501'4; cyan-blue, 606; bine, 635*2; violet- 


blue, 685-8; piicc-violet, 740‘5~all in IdUious 
(1,000,000^000,000)—per second. Light duo to 
wave-motion of one simple frequency would be 
‘homogeneous’ or ‘monochromatic^ light; it 
would produce tlie Bimplest colour-sensation ; but 
no such thing is experimentally attainable. The 
light froni Iniming fiodinm is a compound of two 
yellow lights, very near cne another in the siujc- 
trnm, mul correnpondiiig to the respective wavc- 
frcnuencies of 508'9 and 510 6 billions per second; 
ana this is the nearest altainablo a]>proxijnalien 
to moiiQchi'omatic light. 

The eyo takes up, siiigulaiiv enough, any con¬ 
geries of several Tnonoclironmtic lij^lits inipniging 
eiinultoneously upon the same .spot in the retina, 
ami the resulting scUHation is always that of a 
single colour, not necessarily resembling any of 
the components. The retina is composed of 
numerous ultimate nerve-elements, each of wliich 
15 capable of perceiving one of three jiliysio- 
logically prim ary coloiii-s, These colon m are "red, 
green, ami violet (Young and Helmholtz); ver¬ 
milion, emerald green, and iiltraniarina blue 
(Clerk Maxwell); orreil, green, and blue (Pick), 
Simultaneous ailcction of the elements sensitive 
to i-cd and of those sensitive to green produces, 
according to the ratio between the re^iiective 
irritations, any colour of the spectnuii from red 
through orange and yellow up to ^ecn ; similarly, 
gi-een and violet lights blended in dill’erent pro¬ 
portions produce all the intermediate blues; and 
when the whole three sets of iien'c-eleinents arc 
irritated, the sen nation is still that of a simple 
colour, or, it may be by due adjustment, of uhito 
liglifc, CoJojii’ed lights may be mixed so as to 
show this, eithov by caiialiig coloured lights Loin 
dill'ercut sources to coincide in tlio eye or on a 
screen, or else, ns in tlio colour-top/by caaising 
ocular impressions of different colom-s to succeed 
one another in the,eye with such rapidity that the 
eye or the brain blends tliem. But nearly e^'ory 
example of what wo call coloured light U in reality 
an aninixture of seveml monoohromatic lights— 
e.g. the light passing through a piecfl of green 
glass is composed—as will bo found on trying to 
make a spcctruTn of it by means of a jii-ism—not 
only of grooji liglit, but also of blue and yellow, 
and, often enough, of red and violet; but the re¬ 
sultant sensation is that of m cen, a simplu coloui*. 

AYliitc light is in geneiAl due to a si mul tan eons 
impact of wavc-iiiotions of all visible freQiieiicies. 
But the Bensation of whiteness may also be pro¬ 
duced by the aimultaneouB impact on the retina 
of two suitablo spectral coloui^, such ns yellow and 
ultramarine bine; and such a pair of col mu's nvo 
.'said to be comjdcmcntarij to one another; other 
oxainple.s are red and grdcuish-blno, gi'eenlBli- 
yellow aud violet, orange and cyan-blue (a rather 
greenish blue). It will be obserVeil that it is said 
that ycUnw and ultramarine blue lighte make 
white" light, wliile it is well known tJiafc yellow 
and blue pigments mako a t/reen pimneiit, The 
explanation of tliUs is that the light from the 
Yollow pigment is not pure; ib contains green 
light; Buiiilarly that from the blue pigment con- 
tains green light; when tlic pigments are mixed, 
the eyo receives a siniultaiioouB impression of blue, 
yollow, and gi-ecn; but the blue and the yellow 
ilostroy one another, being, to the eye, comple- 
Tuontavy colours; jointly they produce Avhilc 
light; and thus the green alone remains, diluted 
with white. CompZemenlary coloured lights may 
both or oither bo of any tlogree of complexity; if 
an. aggregate Impression or blue light and an 
aggregate iiiipvcasion of yellow be Buperiinposed 
on the same part of the retina, wbatev'er be tho 
mode of their pioduction. the result; may be the 
same—an impression of wMto light. 
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Golaais vavy in liue, iti guilty, Autl in luminoaity. I 
The hue detormiues the name of the colour—e.g. 
vermilion, scarlet; the or ahyence of ailmix- 

ture with white light ileteriiiiues its richness—ver- 
iniUon teflccU BO i>ev cent, of ved light iuixe*l with 
20 of white; the luiiiimsity or hriglitiiesa dettr- 
mines Uig sliailc or Ume uf colour. Interfere witli 
any of tlieae and the iinpresiiion produced upon the 
eye is modified, Take for example a delinito red 
light, saturated or unadulterated Avith Avhifco light, 
fiUcJi a red as may be found in the spectrum ; nro* | 
f'resaively lower its purity hy mixing it Avith Avliite 
light—it hecomea brighter, hut passes through light 
red and pink to pinkish-white tmta; lower its liini- 
inosity by mixing Avitli black—it passes throimh 
t^rviv-cofcta tones to blown, which is a dull red; 
interfere with both purity and luminosity by mixing 
Avith various greys—it goe^i tlirough nissehs ajid 
maroons, the sO'Crdled tertiary colours- Any colour 
in nature can be matched either hy a spectral 
colour or by a purple, treated in tins way; and for 
eacii such inodiiiention of the oiiginnl colour theue 
will be a difTetent conipleineiitary. 

The colour of transparent objects is due to 
Selective Absorption. Look at a red object 
through a amtahle picco of greenish-blue glass, 
and it appeal's black; the greenish-blue gla«j U 
opaque to tiiG light proceeding from the ml olijcct. 
Hold the same piece of glass up to the sky, and 
the red lirfit#, nduch are components of the Avhite 
Ughb of day, are cut oh'; what pasiscs tUvougU 
produces a sensation of greenishddue. The red, 
AvbioJi Ss cut oJT by aixsorplion, and the greonwb- 
blue, Avhich paaaes through, arc coinpleniontary 
to one finotiicr—both being really complex, not 
inoaocUroinCLdc> The colour of a tmnsnaient body 
Avill also apparently depend upon tJie tliickiiess of 
the layer examined: a thin layer of iodine-vapour 
absorbs all the constituents of visible Avhito liglit 
except blue and red ; it therefore njnpears in day¬ 
light to be piiiple; 0 . thicker layer ertects the com¬ 
plete absotuition of the red but not that of the 
blue, and a thicker layer of iodine-vapour there¬ 
fore appeai-y blue. If lookcil at in red light, a 
thin layer of iodine-vapour appeara red, Avliile a 
thick layer will present the blackness of opacity. 

before a non-luiuinmis object can be seen 
otherwise than by transmitted light it must rellect 
light; if it reflect none it will appear black; a 
dustless pool in a nioiintain-hollow, a liquid in a 
deep black vessel, may reflect no light to the eye 
of tlie observer, and Avill appear black. (Black is 
the negation of colour, because it implies that 
there is no senyation of light ; gray', produced by 
mixing Avhite ami Idack, in white delicieiit in luiii- 
ino^itj'’). Let (lie piMil ?>cciiriie tuibiil, and there 
AVIII be some light relleeted toAA-anls tlio observer. 
A coloured liquid in a deep black will b,xvo 

its colour revealed by’ sprinkling a Avhito powder 
into it. White light (daydiglit) enters the liquid ; 
it is ivdcctcd in all tUicctiouti by the white powdev; 
but it is in part absorbed by the lirpiid, which 
accordingly ajipcars coloured. Of pieciaely tlie 
same kind is Hic TClleetion of light by n *olid 
object. Bodies allow light to traverse llicin to a 
very f'liuill depth, and then tJio light is, by internal 
rellecliori, turned back in all dircotioris; absorption, 
nicainvjiile, comes into play, and the rcMilt is tJiat 
the object appears to have a dolinite colour, the 
purity of Avfncli is laarred by surface-re (loot ion. 
The Avbite light radected fimu the suifacc of a 
metal masks its true eohair, which is buotiglifc out 
hy icpCfded lellection. tiold is deep orange; 
copper, scarlet; sihxw, ycllowisli-hroiize; brass, a 
rich gulden red. 

If the light hupjdied La an object do not contain 
tboso kinilft of light wliicb it can rellect, the object 
will appear black or coIyiirla--s; ii Imncli uf HoAA'ers 


looked at by the yellow light of burning sodium 
or of a spirit-lamp with common snU in the Avick, 
AvJJJ all appear black or colourless oxcenb those 
Avliich are y^elloAv. Surfacc-rol lection inodiliey fclie 
result* 

There is one class of cases in which colour is 
not due to absorption. A haze is blue if its 
particles be fine eiioiigli: if it bo composed of 
coarse particlea it at once reflects Avhitc light in 
all directions; but tine jiavticles cause repeated 
reflection, and at each reflection the reflected liglit 
becomes bluer; because those rays Avhicli Avould 
have been most lehactcd I the bbAc and vioict) are 
in fact most largely rellcctod, The. colour of the 
sky is that of a naze, rollecting light downwards; 
if there Avore no dusb-liazo or water-haze ahoA'C us, 
the sky’ Avould be black. The light which is not 
rclJectcd frojii siicli a Jjaze is eitJier transmitted 
tlii'oiigli it, yelloAver or redder in colmiv, or else 
it is entirely absorbed. The euii thus appeal's 
yellower tiian it would do if our atinosplierc did 
hot intervene. See also HlCflRolSM, IXTEUl’Kli- 
EXCI2, IlUDESCENCE, LtGIlT, OPTICS, PlIOSPllOIl- 
ESCENCE, pLElUCUnoiSM, IlM^UOW, SPECrrUUM, 

Dyeing, and the articles on the several colours; 
and for further information, consult Colour by A. 
H. Church (bond. 1887), and Colour by C, T. 
Whitiiiell (Cardilf: 1888). For Heraldic Coloui-s, 
.nee Heualduy; for tiie Dcelcsiostical Coloiir.s, 
VEST.AIENTS; and for Colour in Animals, Pigment, 

ColoUT^blliiiluesSi] a ternr iutrodweed by Sir 
David Brewster to denominate a defect of vision 
ondiig to which some pei-soiis are unable to dis- 
tingiiisli certain coloure correctly. It is also called 
Achromatopsia (Cii*.) and Daltonism, from Dalton 
the chemist, who auflbvcd from the defect, and ay ho 
gaA’e the fii-sfc detailed description of it (1794). Of 
this defect there are several degiecs, classified aa 
I fulloAvs (by Hulnigrenof Pp.^ala); (1) Total votour- 
\ hlindncJiSt wliere tlierc i« no ]tei'coptioii of colours ns 
such, but only of gradations of light and shade; 
(2) Comiihtc \tartlal colnur-hliuihm^^ where some 
bright colours, difFereiit in ditlercnt cases, arc con¬ 
fused with each other, though otlier colours arc 
correctly perceived j (3) Inconipkic colour- 

bliuducss^ AYheie hyi^ht colours are recognised, but 
more delicate shades are confused. Tlie first form 
i/j mre, and generally, perhaps ahvayf?^ fl.S'soeiatcd 
with other defects in the eyes; the tliircl is prob¬ 
ably cunimon, tliougli not of great importance; to 
tlie second attention will mainly be directed here. 

Wtli regard to the classification of the cases of 
complete partial colour-blimlncsa authoritie.s are 
not agreed; the importanb inactical point is that 
ill the vast majority red and green are the colours 
confused. Some confuse a bright red Avith a green 
that appears to a normal eye a much lighter colour; 
some AvitU a green that appeal's darker. But if 
suitable tests be applied it will be fomul that they 
do not distinguish red and gi'ceii us such. Expeii- 
ence, liOAA'cvor, and oViseivation of the difVorenb 
apparent brightness of ordinary reds and greens, 
enables them to distinguish between them in most 
cases AA'itU AA'oiiderful accuracy, so that they may 
remain unconscious of their defect till .some strik¬ 
ing mistake, or the application of a systematic 
te.st, reveals it. Cases of colonr-bliiuhiesa for 
yellow and blue, if they occur at all, are extremely 
rare. Experience proves that tiiis defect is gener¬ 
ally hereditary, and is <juilc incurable. The eyes 
may be, and usually are, perfect in every other 
Ycspcet; no diflevencu hasj been ileteclcd In tlicir 
i-tructui-e, either during life or after death ; so tho 
cause of their defective perception remains abso¬ 
lutely unknoAvn. 

I ^ NuiiiGi-ous careful and extensive resoavebes both 
in viinoufl couutric.s of Europe and in the Uni toil 
States bare sbo avxi that this defect is prasent 
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in alioufc 4 per cent, of the loaSes (or one in 
twenty-five), and less than 0*5 per cent, of the 
females in tliose conn tries. Now red ami ^cen 
are the very colours whicli are niosb largely used 
for the piuposc of signalling both at sea and on 
Iailwa 3 ^s; anrl it iniist he obvious that most dis¬ 
astrous rcsulta way follow it the ]icrson whose duty 
it is to distinguish them from each other is imahlc 
to do so. It is then an iniportant mactical fjiies- 
tion liovy the defect may best nc recognised. 
Authorities on the subject are agreed that any test 
which remiives the mminff of colonis unsatisfac¬ 
tory, aiut that for tivo reasons, Hist, a pei'son 
may ijcrceire colours correctly, but may wake 
inistalvcs through imperfect knowledge of their 
names; socoiid, ajmison maybe colonr-blhid, and 
yet by his perceptioiiH of different brightness in the 
test.**, niaj* name the colours correctly. The most 
)>eifcot test yot devised is known by the name of 
its introducer, Holmgren of Upaala, and consists in 
a number of skeiiia of ivool of different shailcs. 
One of these is placed before the person to he 
tested, generally in the fimt instance a pale green, 
and lie is asked to select from the remainder those 
which most resemble it. If colour-blind, he is sure 
to pick out .some of the 'confusion colmir.<i,’ pale- 
gi’ays, bulls, <Jcc., to match the green: and further 
siimlav tests may then be applied to determine 
more precisely his defect. "SVithiii recent years the 
linpovtaiico of tins defect has been recognised by 
the railway companies and the Board of Trade 
in lb i tain; though the tests applied are not in 
cither case ko satisfactory as is to be desired, 
as they consist in requiring the candidate to 
name coloured cards, lights, I'to. Aforeover, the 
Board of Trade examination is required only of 
men applying for ceifciricates ns mates or wasters 
of vessels; there is no coinpnlsoiy examination 
of ordinary seamen, though one of their most 
important duties is to keep a lookout at night for 
signal'!iglits, many of ivlncli are red and green. 
Tiiig arrangoincnt is also productive of iniicli iiard- 
ship to those unaware of their defect, who have 
spent valuable years in the driulgory of preparation 
for ft calling to \Yhicli colour*hlimhie^^ should be an 
absolute disqualification, and only find out their 
imfitno.ss when they siiould begin to reap the 
reward of tbeir labour. Further, in certain cftse.s 
colour-blindness docs not prevent the granting of 
ft certificate by the Board of Trade; the fact tiiat 
its ludder is colonr-bJiiul is iiidoi“sed upon it, Init 
he is permitted to act as inivster or umLo notwith¬ 
standing, if ho can find a shinowner to employ him. 

Tliere are dilhcultio.s in the way of substituting 
any other colours than red and green for signals. 
Blue and yellow are the only others sudiciciitly 
defiiiito and contrasted for the purpose. But blue 
is much more quickly lost in passing throngli the 
air than other colours; and yellow is just the 
colour to w hich iiaxo or distance mluees white, 

Colouv-blimlness more or less complete may also 
occur as the result of dUease of tlic eyes, particu¬ 
larly atrophy of the optic nerve and excessive use of 
tobacco. See Eye (Dr.SEASE.s of ), nud Aiu auuosis, 
In the former, the distance from the tlirect line 
of sight at whicli colours can be recognised is 
diminished; in the latter, the colour of a small 
disc is nob recognised wdien it is in the direct 
line of sight, though it may still bo perceived 
at a iff tie instance from it- As in tiio /alter case, 
the perception of red and ^reen is .specially aftccted, 
its presence in ongiue-dnYei's, ttc. may canso even 
gieatoi’ risk than the congenital form of colour* 
hlindiies.?. For further information, sec artlclo 
' Colour-hliiidiiess' in Dictienury of Pmettcal 
B’m'Qcnj (1886); Colour-Uindmss, its Vangers and 
Betcetion, by Joy Je(rrlc.s (Boston, U.S.); Dr A. 
Koenig in the Brit. Assoc. Beporb (1886); and the 


Writings of Sir David Brews ter, George M'ilson, 
Clerk Maxwell, &c. 

Coloiii’^l^rliitlng^, SecLiTuouuAPiiY, ibiiXT- 
ixt;- 

ColoiirSi AIilifauv, are tlic flags earned by 
certain regiments of the British army. Tlio^c of 
tlio infantry were originally called onsigna, a name 
still used in the navy. In foiincr tiiiiea tliere was 
one for each company, Init noiv there in each 
Battalion (cpv.), a *)mir of coloursJ one (the 
‘Union Jack,’ on a blue gmund) called tlio royal or 
queens colour, is tbe more iniportant, and of tho 
same pattem for all regiments; the other, or 
regimental colour, Jiiatches tlte facings of the regi¬ 
ment, and lias iu one corner the blue union, in tJie 
centre a wreath of ro.ses, shamrocks, nnd tljistles, 
with the name, crest, and motto of the regiment, 
and the campaigns in Avhioli it lias taken part. 
Tbe facings of all regimeuls having the fcitlo 
'lloyar aro blue, ntherwLe they are winte for 
English, yellow for Scottish, and green for Irisli. 
Tlic East Kent Beginieiit, formerly famous as the 
'IJulfs,’ retains the bull’ facings, and is the only 
exceptio??* English regime?! is lja\*e tbe St Geo?ge’.s 
cress in red on their w’hitc colours. All colours 
arc inode of silk, 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet, fringed 
w’itli gold, and have cniimon and gold cords ami 
tassels, on a stall' 8 feet 7 inebea loiip. They aro 
cariicil on parade hy the tivo jiinior.snb-Jieiitcnaiit.s 
(formerly eiif-igns), and guarded bvtw’o sergeants 
and two' men, forming whafc is called tlio ' colour 
party,* but arc no longer taken jnto battle. 
Since the Fran CO'German w^ar of 1870-71 it has 
lH?cn I'ccognised that they juako too con^-picuons a 
mark* Tlio last tiiuo British coloius were taken 
into tho field was in the Zulu war of 1880. An 
olficcr trying to save them after Isandula, ivaa 
drowned iu the Tugela, and tho col cum woie 
found rvmppeil roiinfl bis body, Ecfdmonts r>f 
guard cnvaliy have oblonj? ’standarda/ 30 inches 
by 27, and dragoon regiments have '^itlona/ 
41 inches by 27, nlit in tho fly, inbii tlio upiier 
and lower corners rounded ofl' at one foot from 
tho end. Tl?esc flags are all of cninsoji silk, 
with gold fringe, cord, and tassels, and bear tlio 
crest and campaigns of the regimoiit, The Boyal 
Artillery, Boyal Engineers, Lancers, Hunsars, and 
Bi lie regiments have no coloum. AT lion a regimen fc 
oblnins new colours, they arc usually BoJemnly 
presented by a royal pemouage or some lady of 
ilistiuction, with iiiiicn militarv pomp, after a 
special religious flervice, Tlie old colours arc Imug 
up in the cathedial or parish cluircli at tlio terri¬ 
torial beailqiiartci'A A in ember of the Herald h‘ 
College is ‘ inspector of regimental coloum,’ Cuntp 
coloiu*a are small flags matching tho facings of 
the regiment, to designate the port of tlio camp 
it occupies. 

Coloiir-scrffoant (so called as being a ser¬ 
geant who, in addition to other duties^ miarded 
the colom-s) is the chief noii-comiuisaioned officer 
in a Company (q.v.) of British infantiy. Oh lus 
efiiciency Ite good order nminly depends, os he is 
the channel of cominimication between the Captain 
(q.v.) and the men iu almost everything, Tho 
distinctive badge consists of crossed colours worn 
on the sleeve above the Chevrons (q.v.). The pay 
is 3s. a day in the line, and 3s. 2d- in the guards. 
Tho €o?Tespom)iny r/ink in the cavalry troop 
sergeant-major (coiporal of borsc in the Life and 
Horse Giinids). In tbe United States miny each 
battalion has a colour-guaiA, composed of a colo\ir- 
sergeant and seven corporals. The colouv-aergeanfc 
cftn ios the national colon m. 

Colqilli0111b second sou of Sir JamoB 

Colqithoun of Luss, w'aa bom in Edinburgh, 6tli 
March 1805, studied at Edinburgh Uiiivemty, 
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fteirt/fi in t!ie tirmy 3829-34, anil 3>ec/iiije a 
RUpTomc authority on sport in ScotlaucJ. The 
famous record of liis oxi)criences, 'riic J/oor and 
Lorh, pulili-^heil in IS-lO, ^vas much GXteiuletl and 
iiiiprov’L'il in tlio 4tli (1S78) and 5th (1884) eilitioiis. 
hlffcks and J^iveys appoared in 1849; Casis 

ffiu4 Simy 18oSj aud Sportina Dcqfs^ 1866, 

lie (1iG<l at Ediiihiirgli, 27th May 188{>. 

Colqitlioiiii* Eatkick, horn at Duinharton, 
HtU >l[ivcU 1745, ]>ecaine pvovoab of OIa*<eow in 
1782, ucjit to Loudon in 3789, and in t792 hecanie 
a pcdice-magistratc tliore. He was imlcfatigalde 
in forwarding adtiiimfltrntLvo legislation, edncn- 
tional and coninicrcial reforms, wrote inmmicrahle 
pamphlets, and piiljlishccl two iinportaiit w'ovks— 
iWfre of die Alctrojioli^ (1795); and FopitUttionf 
intdf/i, Poacr, mnl Mcnonree^ of Hit Britwi J^mnre 
(1814), He died 2ot)i April 1820, 

ColsfOli, See 

€oUi Samuel, inventor, born in Hartford, Con- 
nocticiifc, in 2S14, ran away to son in 1827, and 
ahmit 1832 travelled over a large part of America, 
dejivoring lectures on chemistry by which he ob¬ 
tained the funds refiuired to prosecute his inven¬ 
tion, In hS35 he took out his first patent for a 
Tcvolving pistoU which after the Mexican war 
was oiioptod as a regular Avca]>on for the United 
Slates army, and since then has been adopted 
uiiiver.«ial]y. Colt expended over §2,500,000 on an 
iTijmense annoury in Hartford, where he died lOtli 
Jamuvry IS62, and wdiere Iris widow ei-ected a 
handsome Episcopal church to Iris memory. See 
Hevoiaeil 

€olt'S"foot* Sec Tussilago, 

Uolnbert a genus of nonA-enomous snakes, of 
almost world-wuiG distribution. It forms a type of 
the family Colubridce, in which the common llingcil 
English Snake {Trojndonotns natrix) is also in¬ 
cluded. The A’jsculapiau Snake (Cofu&cr rcseidfipii), 
so familiar from ancient times as a symbol of medi- 
due, id tJjG host knoivn It is very conintori 

in Italy, w tlic spoexes of the iSdrlangenhad, ainl is 
widely didtrihnted in Europe. It is of a predonrin- 
antly brown colour, attains a length of 4 or 5 feet, 
and is readily tamed. AD the nienibcrs of the 
family me veiy typienh exhilnting few deviations 
from the general snake .stnictiire. See Snake. 

Coliimba^ Su—called also St CoLUALcrLLE 
('Cohiiuba of the Churches,*) and St Colm— was 
[Kun (it is believed at (iarton, Countv Donegal) 
in the nOTtli of Ireland, on 7th December 521. 
He WRA of high dcpccnt, his father VedUll. 
midh, of the poweifnl tribe of llie Ciiiel Coimin, 
being a kinsman of several of the princes thou 
reimiing in Irelniul and in the we^^b of Scotland; 
anil his mother, Eithiie, wnn also of rny«al blood. 
After fcjtiulyiiig iirider St Finnian at Movillo on 
Strangford Lough, and under another Sb Finnian 
at Llonnrd ( where ho had as companions Sb Com- 
^ail, St Ciaran, and St Ciainiieeh), he fipeiib some 
Uiiie near Dublin; but in 540, when no iiiorc than 
twenty.five, Uc veturned to the ncu-th and founded 
Oerry, and, six or seven years afterwards, Durrow, 
tliB greatest of all his Irish monasteries. The 
beiiof tiint lie had caused the bloody battle of 
( iihlioiiiline in 5 (j 1 led to his exeoniiniinicatinn bv 
an Irish ecclesiastical synod, jiiid piacticxLlly to 
exile from Ins native buicl. 

Hot ting out in 563, wlieiiin Iris lorty -hecoiidv ear 
ami accoriipairied by twelve disciples, be found a 
resting-pkce in llie little ihlaiid of Ily ni* Iona, now 
better Jifloivn as Iona(ipv.), or I Culutu-cilte, and 
having planted a inona^terv then‘, ho set himself 
to the great work of Iris Hie, tJic conver^^ion of the 
\icHsh trithes beyond the riraiupians. Urn nm- 
sionary cifork wcie highly successful, but iinfortu- 


nafceJy very little is knowJi oi tlmway in ivhich he 
eflccted liis purpose. Bede speaks simply of his 
‘ preaching and example.’ Adamnan, extolling his 
gift of miracles, tells how the gates of the Pietkh 
king’s forb near luvemosa burst open at liis 
approach, and how, as he chanted the 45th Psalm, 
Ins voice was picternnburally strcngtlionod so 
as to l>e heard like a tliundcr-peal ahos'e the 
din and clamour by wliicli the PictLsh inagiciaiia 
tried to silence liia evening prayer uiulcr the 
walls of the Pictisb palace. AVe get another 
glimpso of Jiis missionary footsteps from t/ie 
Booh of Dccr (n, v.), which record-s how * Colum-cillo 
and Dvostau, the sou of Cosicg, his difseiplo, cauio 
from Hy, as God had shown them, to Abeidour/ 
in Ihiclmu; how *13cde, a Piet, was then high- 
steward of Buchan, and gave them that town in 
freedom for cvenuore j * how * they came after that 
to anofchev town, and it was pleasing to Coliim-cille, 
for that ifc was full of God’s grace; and he fiskcd of 
the hlgh'-steward Bctlebhab he would give it to him, 
hub he gave it not; and, hell old, a son of his took 
an illness, ami ho was all hub dead, and the high- 
stexs'ard went to cutveat the clcvics that they would 
xnako prayer for lus sou that licaltli might come to 
him: and he gave in offering to them from Clocli- 
in-Tiprat to Clocli-Pettc-mic-Oaniaib; and they 
made the prayer, and health came to him,’ In 
some such way as this St Cohimba and Iris disciples 
Fcem to liave traversed the Pictish mainland, the 
AVeateni Islands, and the Orkneys, establislriiig 
hiunblo Jiionostexies irJiosc inmates niinwtei’ed to 
the religious wants of the people. The parenfj 
house ot Iona exovcised supremacy not only over 
all those monasteries, but over all the monas¬ 
teries that St Columha had biiilb in Ireland, and 
over those that were founded by his disciples in 
the northern provinces of England. TIurby-four 
ycai-s appear to have hecii spent by St Colnmba in 
raiding up and perfecting lus ecclesiastical sy.sfcein 
in Scotland, lint the labour did nob so wholly 
engross him but that he found tinio for repeated 
voyagCA to Ireland, and for a visit to Glasgow, 
where St Kcutigevu or Mungp w’as restoring 
Christianity among the Welsh or British tribes of 
Cumbria and Stratliclydc. The health of St 
(/ohiinba seems to have begun to fail in 693, but 
his life wim prolonged till he reached iiis 76th year, 
wlieii he Jireathed iris last as he knelt before the 
altar of his cimrcli in Iona a little after niidnighb, 
between the 8th and Dtli Juno 607. He was buried 
within the precinct of Iris nionastcry, nudliis bones 
—wJiidi wei'G afterwards onHlirined^tlie stone 
piU(>w on which he blept, his hooks, hia ptvstoval 
stair, and other things ndiicli he had loved or ustal, 
were long lield in great veneration. 

VTlictlicr any original composition of St Columha’s 
still survives is doubtful, tliougli an Alt ns pub- 
lislicd by Dr Todd in the Liber Ili/mnonim, and 
rcpuhlislicd by the ilarquis of Bute in 1882, Jms 
been ascribed to him by unbmkeii tvadibion, Be 
this as it nnay, he was certainly emhienb asf a 
traiiscnbor, Adamnan teUs ns that on ^Jie ni-dib 
befoie his deatli he was engaged on a tvansciipt 
of the Psalter, anti in the Annals of Clonnutenois 
it is stated that 'lie (Coliimba) wrote tliree hnn- 
dred books with bis own Jjaud . . . ivbicli boojis 
have a strange property, which is that if they or 
any of them had .sunk lo the bottom of the dcepe.st 
waters they would not lose one letter, or sign, or 
cbaructei' of them, wbicli I have seen tried, partly 
by iiiy.self on tliab book of them which is at 
Dorowe, ^ The two existing'siiecimeiis of >St 
Columha s work, both pYesei’ved at Dublin, nve tlm 
Book of Duri'ow just oiontioncd, nxid tJm PsaJfcer 
known ns tlie Cathac or Battler. This name ifc has 
received from the custom of heaviiig the relies of 
the ancient Celtic saints into battle as saeied 
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victoiY-liringing ensi^jiis. St Coluiiilia’a cvosier 
Also lifted iJi thirl way, 

St Coliimba^a^ cliavacter ^vaa vciy complex, hub 
marked in all tliinghj hy entliusiasm ami ennieatnc.<;i 3 . 
Warlike and aggressive hy temper and descent, 
ns ^vell as from the spirit of the times, he was 
naturally more inclined to action than to melan¬ 
choly, and yet Jic ha^l a tendency to expatiate 
amid visions; and tiiongli his disposition ^vns 
prevailingly austere, he liml frequent gleniiis of 
tGiulerncss niid kindnc.ss, 'Angelic in appear¬ 
ance,’says Adamnan, 'graceful in speech, holy in 
work, A>Ttli talents of the highest order and con- 
sum mate pimdenco, he livccl dining thirb^^-four 
years an island soklior* He never could speiul 
the space even of one liour Avitliont study, or 
prayer, or A\'riting, or some other holy occupation. 
So incessantly was he engaged night and day in 
the unwearied exercises of Fasting and Avntcluiig, 
that the burden of each of these austerities rvould 
seem hevond the power of alf Imninn endurance. 
And still in all these ho was beloved hv all; for a 
holy joy ever beaniing on his face revealed the joy 
nntl gladness AAith whicli the Holy Spirit filled lus 
inmost soul/ 

In the ecclesiastical system of St Coliimha ns 
in that of Ireland, tho chiijch was assontially 
monasbic with ‘ neither a tmitorial episcopacy nor 
anything like preahyterian parity, hut tiie same 
anomalous position of tho episcopal order. The 
bishops were nnilcr the monastic rule, and os aiicli 
Avore in respect of jurisdiction subject to the 
abbot, even tiioiigli a presbyter, as the head of the 
monastery;' but while tho power usually reserved 
to tlio episcopate avcw thus transfened to the 
abbatial oflice, ‘the episcopal orders wero fully 
recognised as constituting a grade superior to that 
of the presbyters,'and as carrying with them tho 
Inactions of ordination and celcbratioji of tho 
ouchavLst according to the episcopal rite, St 
Cohimba him self, as Avell os his followers generally 
till tho year 716, kept Easter on ft different day, 
and shave'd their heads after another fashion tlian 
obtained in otlior parts of Western Christendom, 
Bub Avith these exceptions, their creed anti rites 
appear to have boon siil)sta3itially the same. 

'The chief aiitlioriby for the life of St Coliimba is 
tho account written by St Adamnan (q.v,), Avho avos 
abbot of Iona from 679 to 701, and who incorpor¬ 
ated in his Avork an earlier life by Cuimiiie (abbot, 
657-660). Of this Dr Beeves published an edition 
in 1857 for the Bannatyno Chib, and it has since 
been re-issued in the 'Scottisli Historian’ senes 
(1874), See also Smith’s Life of St Colmnba (Edin. 
1798); Laiiigan's ^^edesiasimU iriMoru of Ireland 
(1822); Ftibner Inno^s’a Eidorjj of Scotland 
ing Club, 1853); Montalemberfc'a Monks of the 
ivestj vol. iii. j Forbes’s Kalendars of Scottish 
Saints (Edin. 1872); and Skene'a Ccliic Seottandy 
vol. ii. (Edin. 1877). 

Ooluilibuil, or CoLUMBANUS, St, one of the 
most laavned, eloquent, and devoted of the many 
missionaries Avhom Ireland sent forth to the Con¬ 
tinent during the Dark Ages, Avas born in Leinster 
in tiie year 543. Having studied under St Comgnli, 
in the great monastery of Bangor, on the coast of 
Down, he passed over to France, in his fortieth year, 
ncconipanied hy twelve companions, and founded 
suceesMively the mimasteries of Ancgray, Liixcnil, 
and Fontaine, in tlie Vosges country. Ilia adber- 
enep to the Irish role for calculating Easter 
involved him hi controversy Avith the l^rencli 
bishops in fl02; and a few years Inter, the courage 
Avith Avliich heiobiiked the vices of tho Burgundian 
court, led to hisj expulsion, largely at the instiga¬ 
tion of the notorious Briiiiliihla, the king’s grand¬ 
mother. After various tiavels and adventures, 
and having for a year or two settled at Bregeiiz, 


near the Lake of CoiiRtanre, lie passed into Lom¬ 
bardy, and in 612 founded tho fanimm luonastery 
of llolihio, in the AptJTinine.s, Avberc lie died on 
the 2Ufc NoA'oi idler 015, Ills life, Avritlcn with in 
a century after bis death, by Jonas, one of bis 
siiccesftoi’fl in the abbacy of Bobbin, has been 
repeatedly printed, Tlio writings of St Cohimhan, 
AvfricJj nio uholly in Latin, consi,yf of a ride for 
the government of his monastery, six poems on 
the A^anity of life, several letters on ecclesiastical 
affairs, sOA*enteen short sennrms, and a com men- 
fcary on the Psalms (fir.st iniblislicd at Rome 
in 1878). The most complete edition of his 
works is in Patrick Flemings Collectanea Sacra 
(Augsburg, 1621; Louvain, 1667), followed Ijy the 
Bibliotkccec Palrnmy and Migne’s Patrohefui 
(1844). Tho town of San Colombano, in the pro¬ 
vince of jNIilan, takes its name from the Irisli monk, 
as thetoAvn and can ton of St Gall (q.v.), in Switzer- 
laml, perpetuate the name of the most favoured of 
his ifociplcs, See tho Vita ?jy his siiccesior donoa 
of llohbio, Montaleniberi’s Slonfcs of the Westy 
and Wright’s Biographia Litcmna, 

Colmuballlliii (lat.>, a dovecot or pigeon- 
iiou.se, which probably differed little in foim finni 
those in inodern use, but Avas sometimes built 
on a much larger scale, ns avo rcml in Varro of ns 
many as fn e thousand birds being kojjt in the same 
bouse. The same name Avas applied to tho niches 
or pigeondiolcs in a particular kind of sciAuIcln al 
chamber in A\4iich the unis {olho) containing tho 
nslies of dead bodies hunied Avore deposited, Each 
iiieliG usually contained two urns, and the four 
Avails of the sepulchm sometimes contained as 
many as one hundred niclies or more. The naiiics 
of tho persons Avere inscribed imdemeath. Toinbs 
of this dcRciiption Avero chiefly used hy great 
familicfi for doposlting tho nslios of tlieir slaves And 
dependants, 

(lolnmbln, tho name of nearly thirty places in 
tho United States, of which fcho most important 
aro: (1) The capital of South Carolina, at the head . 
of navigation on the Coiigarce River, 130 miles | 
NNW, of Oliarleston hy rail, Tho town ia 
rcgnlarB’ built, udth several handsome streets, and : 
contains a fine gi*anito statejiouso ($3,000,000) 
and other oflieial buildings. It^ ia tlic seat of a 
Presbyterian theological seminaiy, and of tho 
university of South Carolina (1806). Pop. (1880) 
10 ,036.—(2) A borough of Lancaster county, Peim- 
sylvnnia, on the Susquehanna, Avhich is hero 
crossed hy a railway bridgo, 80 miles W, of 
Philadelpliia, Avith several iron-furnaces and roll- 
ingmiills, and manufactures of machinery, flour, 
&c. Poa (1887 ) 9872.—(3) The capital of Maary 
county, Tennessee, on the Duck River, 45 miles 
SSW, of Nashville by rail, AAdtli manufactures of 
ploughs, fu mi hire, and dour. Pop, (1887) 5200.— 
(4) The capital of Boone county, Missouri. 24 
miles E. of lloonvillc, Avith manufactures of lloiir, 
tobacco, and Avooilonp. It is tlio seat of th^ state 
nnivemty (1840), which is open to both sexes, and 
has eomo fiA'C hundred students and fifteen piX)- 
fcsaoiu Pop. [1887) 4500. 

Ooluiiibiaf or Oregon, after the Yukon the 
largest river on the Avost side of America, rises in 
British Columbia, on the Avest slope of tbo Rocky 
Mountains, near Moimts Brown nud Hooker, in 
about 50** N. Jak, has a very irregular coui'sc, 
generally Boiifcli-Avesb, through Wnslungton, foiiua 
tlie northern boundary of Oregon for about 360 
miles, and enters tho Pacific oy an estuary 36. > 
niile.s long and from 3 to 7 Avido. Its estimated ij 
length is 1400 miles. The area drained hy this 
stream and its afiluents, of which the Icugefifr 
are Clarke's Fork and the Snake River (witli 
very remarkable cafioas), has been computed at 
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^i0^?,000 n(]. m. The river is hrokeii hy fall« aiul 
rajihls into many fiej^ar/ite porth^ns, and the 
ingress anil egrohs me cinharmfi>se(l l>y ft .SurL 
beaten hnv. Still, it is opeit to stcanihoat 
navigation /roin its inontli to the Cascades (IBO 
Jiiilesj, and goods «arc carriail jjnst tlie obstruction, 
for G miles, hv railmiy; the next reach, of 50 
miles, extends to Dalle?i, where another railway, of 
J4 iiiile-'?, has i)een constructed past the Great 
Dalles channel; and immediately ahove this are 
two sections, of 185 and 250 miles respectively, 
navigable for small stcaniboats. The cxtvaoicli' 
naiily alnmdaat salmondij^hevics the Ccluinhia 
have*been largely developed. There are a nniiiber 
of canneries, mostly near tlio mouth of the river, 
and in the Ilf teen ycai-s ending 1881 the annual 
export of canned salmon rose from 4000 to 530,000 
casea. 

OoUiuibia) British, is a provinco of the I 
Diiininimi of Canada, hounded in the N. hy 
the 6Cbh parallel of latitude; on the S, hy the j 
United States; nii the \y. hy the Pacific Ocean ' 
and part of Alaska; and on the E. hy the [novi- 
sional districts of Alherta and Athahasca (Norlli* 
west Territories). The area of the province is 
recorded as 390,344 s<[, in., inclnding Vancouver 
Island (14,000 sm m.) and (^neen Chiiilottc Lslamls 
(5100 sq. ni.).^ The last named consist of a gi*oup 
of almut 150 islands, theiv united length being 156 
miles, lying about 200 miles nortli-west of Van* 
couver Island. British Coluinhia was practically 
under the control of the Hudson Bay Company 
until 1S58, when owing to the discovery of gold, 
and the conserpient immigration of miners, it was 
made a crown colony, Vancouver Island was 
iriatle a crown colony in 1840, and loiised to the 
Hudson Bay Company for ten ycaif*. The two 
colonicii were united in 18C6, and the province 
joined the Canadian Coafedevation on 20tli July 
1871. 

The scenery is niggod nnd pictiireaque, being 
divei^Bk'd witli moimtnm, lake, and river. Be¬ 
tween tlic Avestern slopes of the Kocky Jliiun* 
tains (highest peaks, Mount Brown, 16, (XK) feet, 
find iloaut Hnokor, 15,700 feet) ami the sea the 
wdiole of the space is occupied to a considerahle 
extent hy spurs and outlyin" groups belonging 
to that chain. In the iinmcdiato vicinity of the 
coast these form a nearly conthiufius lijie of 
ni nun tains of iiioderato elevatimi, known as the 
Cnsctttle Ban go. The territory is well watered hy 
riverH whlcli Imvc* their origin in t)ic highlands, 
and hnd their way into the iVoilic Ocean. Uf tlio 
rivers the most important is the Fraser, 800 miles 
long, and 600 yards wide at its principal outlet 
in th& Gulf of Georgia, tlio arm of the sea which 
separates Vaucaiiyer Island from the inainlantl, 
Otlier riviir< in Britlsli (Columbia ave the Oolundua 
(which has only its upper portion within the pro¬ 
vince), the Sliekcoii, the Skeona, and the Finlay. 

^fany varieties of climate arc found in this 
province. Tluit of Vancouver Island and tlio 
coast of the mainland is very siiiiilar to that of 
the smith of England. The interior of tlio main¬ 
land is divided ns to cliniute into tliiec zones—tlic 
south, the middle, and the north. The south lies, 
fur the most part, between the 49tli ami olst 
paraileis K. Int., and the fnh of rain and snow in 
tliis district is slight. It contains a good deal of 
grass or pjustnrage lands, hut for arable pui’imscs 
the laud vcciuivoa irvigation. Between oV ami 5:P 
X. lat. is the middle zone; it includes the high 
nimiiifcaiiis west of the Coliimhia, contains don so 
fororflH, and the rainfall is cousideiulilc. The uortli 
zone lies heUveen and 60’ N. lat. 

roptt/aiion .—In 1881 the populatidn according 
to the census returns was 40,459, ineliiding 2,1,601 
Indians. It was, in 1888, estimated at between * 


70,000 and 80,000. The principal towm on Van- 
couver Island arc Victoria, the capital (14,000 in- 
liabitnnts), and Nanaimo (5000); oil the mainland 
there are New Weshuinster (4000), formerly the 
capital of British Columbia, and Vnneouvor (5000), 
the tenninua of the Canadian Pacific Bail way. 
The Indians of Bribish Columbia are as a rule 
law-abiding and industrious. Tlie coast Indians 
live largely by bunting and fishing, and are also 
employed in connection with the Knubev industry 
and the saliuon-cnTmeries. 

The province in represented in the Doiiuuion 
Senate by tUiee mcuibevH, and in the House of 
Commons by six. The provincial govorninent is 
adiniiiintered hy a lieutenant-governor, appointed 
and paid by the IlimiiTiion, and a Legislative 
Assembly or 27 iiioiubert;, elected by the inhabit- 
autH, Education is compulsory and free between 
the ages of fieven and twelve. 

The province is nob likely to beemno an ngri- 
cxiltural country, hut there is a considcralile area 
fif land availalde for arable and pastoral farm¬ 
ing both on Yaiicoiiver Island and on the main- 
land ill the river-vail op. On tlie west of tlic island 
liut little arable land is to he found. Tlie pi lncipal 
aottloTneuts arc upon the and south coasts, but 
good Jaiirl i-^ still to ho found on the oust coast, 
aiiil also on the iiortli. The licli valley of the 
lower Fraser, or New 'Westminatcr district, ia the 
largest compact agricultuval area on the mainland. 
There are large tracts of alluvial soil farther 
up the Fraaer and along some of its most 
important tributaries. Of the total area (say 
250,000,000 acres) only about 600,000 acres are eis yet 
occupied, Tho fruit-growing industry is expected 
to become important, bub it is still in its infancy. 
The piiiicijial imlustries of the province are con¬ 
nected with the mines, Iheiishcrics, and tlio forests, 
The minerals term one oi Hh cbiei Tesomrues, Gold, 
coal, silver, iron, copper, galena, inDvcuiy, platinum, 
antimony, hi smut li, iiinlybilcnuni, phnnhago, mica, 
and other mincvals bave'hecn iliacovovcdin dilVerent 
parts, conjxer being voiy widely distributed. Gold 
Ava.H prothiced in 1887 to the value of §093,709, and 
the value of the output from 1858 to 1887 w'as 
850,983,220. The quartz-mine.s have hardly been 
touched; all the inclal jiitlierlo secured has come 
from the alluvial deposits, CWl and lignite are 
known to exist in many parts of tlie mainland. 
At Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island, there is a large 
coal-iicld, and the mines are the most import¬ 
ant on the Pacific coast Over 413,000 tons were 
raiifcd in 1887, ami 334,839 tons were exported, 
largely to the ITniLecl State.s. Nanaimo is con¬ 
nected by rail with EssiivximaU, tho beadqxiaYtcra 
of the Pacific soiiadron, and tlie site of a large 
graving-dock. Iron is found in many localities. 
The fisheries of the province are most extensive, hub 
excepting the salmon-fi-sliery have not yet liceii 
dovclniied, Tlie seas, liays, gulfs, livcr-s, and lakes 
of the province swarm witli roo{l-fihhe.s. There are 
numerous salmon-canneries in operation, The fiir- 
aeaiiiip industiy in the Pacific is also a valuable one, 
Bub little timber lias yet lieen cut, iiobwitlistand- 
ing the immense forests of nmgnificcnt trees tliab 
abound in British Coininbiu. The important com- 
uiercud trees are the Douglas pine, Menzies fir, 
yellow cypress, and maple, and the sliipmentR so 
far have been eiiieily to Australia, ^onbli Am erica, 
tlie Capo, and Cliina. 

The value of the unpovtsin 1887 was ^3,620,139, 
of wdiicli .§793,434 came from Great Britain, and 
$2,0.50,035 from the United States. The exports 
were valued at $3,371,841. To Great Britain the 
exports w'cre §810,977, and to the United States, 
§ 2 , 220 , 002 . 

Until the cninpletion of the Canadian Pacific 
Ihiihvay in 1885, British Columbia was isolated 
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from the rest of tltc Dnnunion, and tlie various 
jmrta of bho province had little or no coinnniiiioa- 
tion ^vitli oacli other. Now, however, everything 
points to a rapid inerease in its population and 
ni the coiisequeTit ilevelopment or us resources. 
It certainly occupies a favourable position in re<'urd 
to the mavketa of the west of youth Ainciica and 
Australasia; and it is hoped that it niayhecouio 
the entrepot for a through trade between Canada, 
China, and Australia, Lines of steamers arc 
already pnssiiif' between Vancouver and Hori"- 
kon^; and in 18S8 projxraals wTro under the consiil- 
eration of the Imperial, Canadian, and Australian 
goveninionts for the laying of a caWo under the 
l^acific Ocean, 

CoIiimMa, District of, in the United States, 
See District of Columria, 

Columbia Uollcgc, in New York city, was 
founded in 17oI as Kings College, and reincor¬ 
pora ted under its present title in 1784. Tlic fii-sb 
class, of eight, met in tJic vestry of old Trinity 
Church, July 17, Uol; in I7(J0 the college settbil 
in a building near the cit^’ hall, whence it removed 
to its present position in 1857. It comprises a 
liepavtnicnfc of arts, and scliools of Jaw and of 
nunes, all well equipped; it is riclily endowed, has 
a number of scholarships, fellowsidps, and a good 
librarj’, and ranks woJ] among tin? colleges of 
Aiuenca. In I88S it was opened tn women. 

€oU\iut)Ulre. PifiF.oK, Du’D. 

Coliiliiliilic (Ital. colomhiim, ‘little dove’), the 
fonialo mask of the Italian improvised plays, vari¬ 
ously liguring fLS the atteiufant of rantaloon’s 
daughter, or, occasionally, fw the danglitcr lierselP. 
She is the betrothed of Harlequin, and, frequently 
clad in a parti-coloured dross rcseinhling the hitter’s 
costume, sho is hence called Arl(cduneiiiL In 
other cases she appeam in the acoinate garh of a 
clmniberinnid, hub retains always hor mask. For 
the dances of the EugUsli harlequinade, aec Panto- 

Columbine [AfiuiUgm), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Eamiiiculacefc, having Jive 
coloured sepals, which goon fall olT, and iive petals 



each terminating below in a iioni-shapcd sj)ttr or 
nectar^'. TIio iianio Cfi'oin Ijat. columhcii ‘a dove’) 
is derived from tlio rcsemhlance of the noddiiig 
flower to a cluster of doves, of which the convergent 
128 


neelarics suggest the heads and Jiecks, and the 
divergent se]mls the lUittering wingA, They are 
nabivcA of the tcinpciate and colder regions of tlic 
northern licmisphcre. One, tlic Conmion Colinn- 
hino {A. is found in woods in some paits 

of Britain, and lias long been familiar as an iiinuitc 
of flower*gaiilens. It is a perennial, generally 2 to 
3 feet liigh, with llowen? of considerable bcaut\\ 
Culuinhine w'as foi'merly nmeh esteemed for nie<fi- 
ciiial virtues, which are now seldom heard oL— 
>Somc of the other species are voiy ornamental, and 
are pretty eonimon in iloww-bomei-s. 

Oolinnbinm. See Tantalust. 

ColiiiiLbns. the capital of the state of Ohio, 
oij fhc Scioto itiver, 116 njhs NE. oi Cincinnati 
and 138 miles SSW, of Cleveland, oj-pyught is?c fn r s. 
Its site is level, its streets are hy i. n. uppincatt 
broad, and in the centre of the city Cvwi^uf. 
is a public srpiare of 10 acres, in wliioh stands the 
state capitol, a tine stone structiiro 304 feet Jong 
hy 184 feet wide. Ainong other noted odilice.s are 
the city-hall, containing a imhlie library and lity 
oJiicGsa court-house erected at aro^l of ^JOO/jDUh 
United States government and Hoard of Trade 
hiiildmgsj a large state penitentiary; a hospital for 
the insane, with a fariu of 300 acres, and acconi- 
inodatbn for 900 patients, erected at a cost of 
.51,520,980; and iii.stitiUion.s for the blind, the draf 
and dimili, tStc. Here also are located the Ohio 
Statu UnivcYiAity, with its gv<mnds of 320 acres, and 
the Capital University (Lutlicmn), both liberally 
enflowcd; and in tlic puhlle scliooh over 11,000 
pujnls are registered.^ Fourteen linos of railway 
radiate from the Union Depfd in this city in all 
du-fctums, whiciii, added to the natural advantage 
of its proximity to the great coal and iron fields of 
tho state, tend to a rapid development of its 
manufacturing industries, The annual product 
of its maiuifactovies voaches a value of iiioro than 
§15,000,000, gdving employment to over 13,000 
operatives, Columbus was founded in 1812, Pop, 
(1870 ) 31,274; (1880 ) 61,647; (1890) 88,160. 

Columlni.s is also the name of some twenty other 
>l^es in the United States, the most important 
jeing; (1) Capital of Muscogee county, Oeorgin, 
situated on the Chattahoochee River at the junc¬ 
tion of several lines of railroad, 100 miles 
of Atlanta. U iias a large trade in cotton, and 
extcnsiva nmnu/actiircs of cotton, woollen, and 
iron goods. Pop. (1880) 10,123; (1883, iiichiding 
ftuhurltii) nhout 31,000.—(2) Capital of hartlio* 
lomevv cnntity, Indiana, 41 miles S, by E. of 
Indianapolis, with Avhich it is coniieclod \iy rail¬ 
way. Pop. about 7000.—(3) Capital of Lowndes 
county, IVlhsissippi, on ilio Tombigbee Riv'cr, and 
on a branch railroad about 150 miles NE. of Jack- 
son. Pop. about 5000.—(4) Capital of Colorado 
county, Texas, on the Colorado River, abont 06 
miles SSE. of Austin by rail. Pop. about 2500. 

Columbus^ CuRiSTornKR (a Latinised form of 
the Italian Cm^q/bro Colmnbo; the Spanish form, 
Cristobal Colon^ _ coiTcsponds to cjp^rtght :r» in u.s. 
another Latiniaatioii intoCo/onus), by j, u. wjjpitiuott 
a great navigator, and the dis- comiaftr. 
coverer of tho New ^Yor^d, wn5 born at or 
near Gonoii, nrobnbly in 1435 or 1436, or, as 
jsDjne writeJT? have sfcnteil, in 144G> His father, 
Doininico Colombo, bccuis to have been a wool- 
comber, and it would appear tliab in early youth 
iris son Ciiristopher worked at the same trade; 
but lie snent^ some tiiue, probably not much, 
at the university of Pavia, when Jrmrteoii years 
old he went to sea. Tho maviiiei-s of those days 
were fighting men, and wa fijid notices of tao 
young CoIumbiiB in an expedition against Naples 
while in the service of the good King Rene, Con»>h 
of Provence, who, on one occasion, sent the young 
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man to Tniiis, to mt owfe a cai^tuceil ^ 5 alley. It 
ifj not a little reinarkaWe tlint on tiiis occa-?ion hi3 
Tiieii» like so nmiiy of iiis later creivs, refused to 
olroy 111 ? onlem j and he was oMiged, as inoro than 
oneo in later yeai-s, t« deceive them as to hifl real 
coiii-se. The acenunts of his early voyagoa arc 
obicure ami of doubtful accuracy. About 1470 
he waa wrecked in a aca-Hglit off Cai)e St Vincent^ 
and reached the shores of Portugal on a plank. In 
Lisbon he nianied the daughter of one Perestrello* 
or Pcllesti-ello, an Italian navigator, who had 
governed Porto Santo, ofl’ Madeira, for the Portu¬ 
guese king. On tills island Columbus resided for 
some lime, making charts for the support of hiii 
family, and studying the inaps and papers left by 
his fatlierdiidaw. 

As early as 1474 he had conceived the dosi^ 
of veacUing India by sailing westward, lu 
1477, lie tidls us, ho ‘sailed 100 leagues beyond 
Thule,’ probably to or be^^ond Iceland, where lie 
may have got some vague hint of the old Noise 
adventures on the Auicricau coast, Columbus 
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caravels, and on the 3d of November sighted the 
island of Dominica in the West Indies. His 
lemaiiiing career presents one long aeries of fail¬ 
ures, vexations, and miseries. After a succession of 
wretched quarrels with his associates, and a long 
and desperate illness in Hispaniola, lie yetuvned to 
Spain much dejected in 1496. His third voyage, 
begun in 1498, resulted in the discoveiy of tbo 
South American mainland. In 1499 Columbus and 
his bmtlicr were sent homo in irons by a newly- 
appoiuted voyal goverav^r; but the king and queen 
repudiated tnis action, and restored Cohinibiis to 
favour. His lost great voyage (1602-4), alon^ the 
south side of the Gulf of Mexico, was accomplislied 
in tho jiiidst of great hardships and in many dis- 
tresses ot Vjody ani\ nnml. tspauisVi jeatoxisy oi 
the foreigner and of his well'earned honours worked 
against him on sea no less than nt court. Colum- 
bus died at Vidla^lolid, in Spain, May 20, 1506. 
He wajH buried at Vfvlladolid; but m 1613 his 
rcijiaina were translated to Seville, whence in 1536, 
witli those of Ills son Diego, they w'Gre leinovod to 
Santo Domingo, iu Hiapaulola. In 1796 they 
were, it is stated, transferred to the cathedral at 
Havana j but there is some reason to bolievo tliafc 
by mistake it was the bones of Diego Colon, and 
not those of bis father, wliich were removed on the 
last-named occasion. At present both Havana and 
Santo Domingo claim liis ashes as their treasiue. 

A limn of ardent impulses and strongly poetical 
imagination, Cohmibus was hardly the stud’ 
that lenxlers me made of; consequently ho 
failed to control tho turbulent and adventnious 
spirits among liis followers. Although an honestly 
and earnestly religions and tmly conscientious 
man, he wasj not s^dom guilty of acte which sub¬ 
sequently brought him many compunctionB of con- 
Bcience. Irritable and impetuous, he w'oa, never¬ 
theless, magnanimous and fceTievolent. His conduct 
in the capture and sale of slaves, though jus tided 
by the jurists and divines of the time, W(W 
indignantly condemned by the qiieon, and can 
only be explained by the desire or Ooluiiibua and 
the cro\yn to obtain .some revenue from liis new 
discov’eries, and hy the expectation that while 
detained in slavery the natives might become 
christianised. 

His brother BartikujO.mew, who died in Cuba 
in 1514, was a man of high character and excellent 
abilities, and assisted Columbus eiTcctively iu 
labours.—Another brother, GlAcosto (called in 
Spain Diego), wlio also assisted him iu JiLs 
Indian government, was a man of gentle ami pacific 
disporiition, but was no match for the turbulent 
adveutureva he attempted to control. — Christo- 
)lier’a eldest son, Diego (about 1480-1526), was the 
leir to his honours, merits, and misfortunes. TJio 
great discoverer left also a natural son, Don 
Benmndo (1488-1639), who wrote an ininortant Life 
r>_f hla father, pre.'^erved only iu an Italian transla¬ 
tion (Yenico, 1671). In 1678 the last legitimate 
descendant of Cobuulma in the male line died. 

Among the biographies of Columbus the best 
in Eriglmh arc tlio.se of Irving (1831), .St John 
(1850), Crompton (1859), aiul Helps (1868). See 
also The mirndivc ami Critical Ilhtonj of 
Arneriva^ edited hy Winsor, voh it. j tlavrisse, 
Uolomb (Paris, 1884); and A^arahlo, VOrigine 
iU Crinloforo Colombo (1887). 

Columella (Lat., ‘a little column’) is a term 
used by botanists, zoologists, and anatomists, in a 
number of totally distinct souses. Thufi, for the 
conehologifit it is (i} tlie central axis of a spiral 
tmivah’c; for the vertebrate anatomist it is (2) 
the auditory ossicle of the amphibian ear. Again, 
the filndent of mosses employs the term (3) to 
denote the central axis of tne spore-case of mosses, 
wdiile in phanerogamic botany the term is sonie- 


soou after this began to seek a patron for his 
intended expedition. Ho applied fco the senate of 
Genoa; once or more to King^ John If. of Portugal \ 
later by lettem to Henry vll. of England i then 
to the rich and powerful dukes of Medina Sidonia 
and MeiUna Cell, in Spain, of wliom the labt 
named at length refon*ed him to Isabella the 
Catholic, queen of Castile, Ills application to tlie 
queen was submitted to a body or lurors, most of 
uiem ecclesiastics, who reported adversely to the 
project of the Genoeso mariner. Tin ally, through 
the intervention of Juan Perez do lifarchena, a 
monk who had been, the cmeeu’s confessor, he was 
brought in contact with blieir Catholic majesties, 
Fenlinand and Isabella. Hia plans and demands 
were oiiee more rejected, but afterwards recon¬ 
sidered; and finally, after seven years of alternate 
eiicourfliemeut aud repulse, Ida proposals were 
accepted by tho monarch^, in the camp of Santa 
F^, April 17, 1492, On Friday, August 3, 1492, 
Columbus, now an admiral, set sail irom tlie bar 
of Saltes, an Island near Palos, in command of the 
small siiiip StmUt Rfaruuw'ith 50 men, aiul attended 
by two little caravels, the Pinia and the the 

whole Rqua<lron comprising only 120 adventurer.s. 
He Qrst made tho Canary Islands, wlience, mi the 
6th of September, he set sail westward. On the 13tli 
ti variation of the magnetic needle was ohsevved, a 
circumstancQ which struck terror into tho hearts of 
Ilia followera, Prom this and vtirlouij other causes 
he found it hard to keep up the couiage and 
patience of bis crewj^. On Friday, October 12, land 
waa descried. There is no doubt that thw first 
landfall, named Sun Salvatlor by Cohimbus, was 
one of the Bahama, Jskuida ; ami the more general 
recent opinion would appenr to be that it wa« wliat 
is now called Watling’a Inland ; bub this is nob by 
any means cetlain. He then visited Cuba a ml 
Hayti, which lio named Ifjspamola or Little Spain, 
and where he planted a small colony of Spaniarils. 
He Slit sail on his return with I 113 two camvels 
(for Ijis llagfihip had been wrecked), and after an 
exceedingly ternpestnons voyage, the Nina alone 
cast anchor in the Tagiis. He re entered the jmrt 
of Palos, March 16^ 1493. Ou the very saiuo day 
the Putia also, which Imd parted company from 
him more than a month before, entered the same 
wort, having been driven out of her ci)ursG ti» 
IJa 3 ’onne. The voyagers brought back with them 
foine gold, vaviniLS rdant*^, birds, aiul land animals, 
and Kix natives 0 / tho W^e.st Indiei?. Coluinims 
was received with the liigliest lioiionrK hy the court, 
then at Barcelona, and was hailed as admiral of 
the t^ea and a grandee of Snain. 

He sailed on his second voyage on the 25th of 
September, w ith three carracks'aiid seventeen small 
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tiniea also used (4) in tlio description of fclio 
opening of fmitSj with axUo pliicciitation, to 
ileiiote wliat vcinaiiis in the centre after the carpcla 
have split away, 

€oltiiliella« L, JiJNiusMoDEiiA'njs, the most 
learned of Iloman writers on practical a'^ricultiire, 
was horn at Gades, in Spain, md lloiirishecl in the 
earlier ^art of the lireb century of the Christian 
era. Eor somo time ho resided in Syria, hut 
lived cliiefiy at Koine, and died most probably at 
Tavcntuiii. Ilia great work, Do He Ilu^icat in 
12 hooks—the tenth upon gardening, written in 

dttcfcylio liexanietera 
—Ts r. addressed to one 

I I Pul) ius Silvinufl, 

< — ■ ^ iiy and treats of arable 

5 3 rRicztr' landa, 

5 ir —— ^sgssFn^Y culture of vines, 

- -- I olives, &c„ care of 

%Vq 1V - " -iii t i K doinestio animals, 

^ v^c., roHnective du ties 

of masters and ser- 
vaiits, &c. A sup- 
li iM piementary treatise 

M |Si| relates to trees. 

W ''ffl ancient ^IJook 

P ffl of the Earm' is 

S' written in good 

'iffl Lathi^ and the iiifor- 

I 1 - IP' inatioii id copious, 

I i m: '.'M thongli not precise, 

t ^ ■ 9 and in some points 

£[ of r£ucstionab]e 

Pi (19 accuracy. The best 

ffi'i |;ifl edition is that by 

p |M Schneider in the 

ft iffl Scrqdores i?ci Jlus- 

H jffl 

\ "Zt« 7“^^ .Colnillll,ai-oan.l 

—J—'-'- pillar, usually pro- 

Fig, 1,—Tuscan Colimm. videdwithabaseand 

capital, employed 
in architecture for the support of an Entablature 
((pv.) or other supcvatmcUire, Fig. 1 flhow.s in 
detail the names of the didezenfc parts of a cohmn, 
Colunnis are doubtless derived from the piiniitivo 
use of .steins of trees in a similar po.sition, Thus 
the early Egyptian columns are evident imitations 
of bundles of reeds bound together, or of tlic btcins 
of palm-trees (figs. 2 and 3), A Hat stone kid 
beneath to prevent the 

[-, column from sinking, and 

TTJTTVU another on the top to 

///m\\\ 11 MW receive the lintel, M'ould 

/(/{jll] ?iaturallysuggest the hoso 

a/^ y and capital. In the Classic 

\ ‘ JJ J ' ordei-s ’ the col uninplayed 

]J| IM an imjportanb i^art, the 

111 j- —— proportions of all the 

ill difterenb menibei's being 

III 1 1 1^— regulated by the (lianioter 

j| 1 j —= of the coliiiuii. In Greek 

1 Doric tliO lieigbb of tlio 

I column varied from 5 to 

I I 1= Sdiiirneters, and bhe other 

IJ/JJ ' ordens from S to 10 dio- 

-■ — 1 - — jneters. Columns invari- 

Fig. 2, Fig. 3. ably taper from base to 

cap, with a slight swelling 
in the centre called the entasis, and they were fre- 
ijnently carved with flutinga or channels (see Flut¬ 
ing). The most conspicuous distinction was the 
capital, The clmiactoristics of the three Grecian 
orders, with the plain Doric capital, the Ionic 
volutes, the Gorintniau leafage, wdl be Keen from 
the accompanying cuts (figs. 4, 5, 6), and will he 


Fig, 1,—Tuscan Colimm. 


further dealt with in Grecian xVrcritectuiie; tiic 
TuEcaii colmnu is also shown in fig. 1. The com- 
posito column retained the general proportions nf 
the Ionic, with the Corinthian capital. Fur a HyiJaii- 
tine capita), sec Byzantine Aiiciiitectuhe. In 
Gothic, columns are also much iiacd, hut their 
variety is infinite, and not regulated by any fixed 






Fig. -1,—Dork Fig, O.—Ionic. 
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proportions like the Classic columns. The arbicles 
on the various styles of architecture show many 
forma o£ columns. A single column was sometimes 
erected to coinmeinorate some rcnmvkablc event or 
great personage, such os Trajan’s Caliiiim in Rome. 

C/Oliiiuii k military forjiiabion several J'onks 
in depth, and of any length of front, adopted for 
conveiiiencD of movement; Ivte ferjiiation being 
only two ranks deep and suited for actual fighting 
in consequence of tlie wide front of lire that can be 
developad. Previous to the introduction of the 
breechloading rifle, and the consequent increase in 
the advantages of a wide front of fire, most Euro¬ 
pean nations fought in column, and efipociallj; the 
French, who, nnifor the fimt Napoleon, somBtimes 
fonmil voiy licflvy coJiUJina of inf/intn" by ranging 
many battalions in lino, one hcljind the other. 
British iiifantiy^ always fonglib in line. A tliin 
single rank formation ia now unhereal for the 
loading troops in battle; hut the supiiorts iriove in 
column until obliged, by hostile fire, to deploy into 
line. 

A Britiflli battalion in column Iim its companies 
each two ilccp^, one behind the other, at diRtances 
equal to the front of ona company, so that on 
wheeling into lino to either ilank, 3io gaps aro left. 
In hrdf-coluinii these distances aro halved, and in 
quarter-column tliey arc rgduced to six paces. 

Cavalry may be formed in colunins of foui' squad- 
rona, or oiglit broopa; or each squadron may bo 
formed into a column of two troops, tho wheeling 
distance in CEich case being preserved or reduced as 
for infantiy. Artillery form in columns of batteries^ 
half-battciie.'i, ordiviBions—i.e. Avitli a front of eix, 
tliree, or two gun.s at wheeling distances, which are 
mlueed to four yards in quartor-cobimn. 

Column of fours is tho formation adopted for 
marching along a road and for nniinjeu\TC3. Infantry 
arc then four ahreosb, cavalry eight—i.e. eaeli Tank 
is four horses abreast. In column of aectioiiB (the 
cavalry route fornmtion) tlio rear rank fours follow 
behind those of the front rank, instead of nmrcli- 
ing In lino with thorn. Column, of route for artiUery 
and transport is onu gun or wagon followed by 
another at four yards’ distance, and so on. 

In the Unitod States, besides the column of fonrs, 
blicre ia a double column gf fo\u^. Other cglumna 
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avR tlio caluimi ^yy ]>latoons, by com panics, the 
roluniii l)y tlivi^^ions (of two conipanies each), &c. 
Coliirc, See Armillary Simiere. 

Colvin, way horn at Nonvooii, Survey, 

Ifibli June 18Jo. He yvii^ educated at Trinity Col- 
Caiiihrid^'c, wlicre in I860 he gained the chan- 
celloi’H luedal for KiigiWi ver.^e, and graduating 
in 1807 a.s thud cla^^wic, fjecaino a fellow of liia 
college iu 1869. lie wan elected Slade profe5*Hor 
of Eina Art iu blic uiilvcvriity of Cambridge in 1873, 
ami diiectdr of the Fit/.william Miiseiini in 1870, 
anpointmciits wUieli ho resigned after succeeding 
(t, \V. Itebl as keeper of the JDepartinciifc of Prints 
ami Drawings iu tlic British T^luseum ui 1884. His 
nuincroiis coiitribiittons to tlic periodicals, marked 
by accurate ficliolavsliip and poetic feeling, includo 
a vuilualjiD series oi papers on ‘ Al\)ert Burer, his 
Tcaoliors, hig RivalSj and his Hcliolnrs * (publislicd 
iu the rort/olio for 1877); rtuI his separate works 
are : Notes on the Exhibitions of the lloyal Aendony 
and Old ]Vatcy‘Colotii' tiocicty (reprinted froin the 
Gloh^, 1869), A Word for German}} by an Enyliah 
Republican (1870), Ch/ldrcii in Itcdian and English 
Eesiyn (1872)^ Draivinf/s by Elaxmnn (1376)/and 
Juamlov (1881) and Krais (1886) in the 'English 
Mon of Lettor.s* sevie^ He has also edited a 
Yolume of Seleetinn^ frout Lmidor (1S34), 

€»Ua. See B.vrE, 

a. Greek \rord used in medicine, to signify 
a state of more or loss profound insensibility allied 
to eleep, but difleririg from natural sleep in its 
characters as well a& in the civcnmstanccsa under 
which it occ\irs. In coma the patient lies on his 
Lack, ami ia eitliev simply insensible to oxtemal 
impre.'^.siona, or has a confused and dull perception 
of tlieni, M’Uh reatlessncs^ and low Delirium (q,v.), 

I The fovmev kind of coma oeexu'd in apoulexy and 
I opilem}], and rtlso ijj many otl»cr organic diseases of 
the fuftiit and its niembiiiTied, of which, indeed, it 
iiiay he said to be the natural teriinnation. ft i--! 
also seen iu narcotic jhh‘ toning, and most cliarac- 
ieiibtically in poisoning Ly 0|jin]ii (fpv.). In the 
moab fatal for ms, the breathing is very slow and 
noisy (snoring or stertoroiLs), accompanied with 
pulling of the cheelcB; the pulse is at first strong 
and regnlar, aftcrward& feeble j fliere is often 
lividity ; and the ]>iipils are cither contracted or 
excessively dilated, hut in either cw^e immovable, 
and totally insensible to light. In the fjccond 
variety of coma, there isperneUial rostlej-s deliruuu, 
witil out enough of «en^ibiIity to load to spon¬ 
taneous und regular vuluntaiy luovomenta; the 
patient iiinttGi*s riightly, and grasps feebly and 
without purpose at any olijecb in his way ; the 
pupilrt are commonly contracted, and tho tongue 
IS apt to he dry and hrowfi. This kind of coma is 
mainly 5'een in" nuiny lovers, and fuiiiis one of tlio 
mode' of th rir fatal miuatiow. Tlie tveatment of 
coma is that of the disea‘<e or accident leading to it. 
Where tlieie is a reason able chance of recovery, 
tlic patient must be rmiscd to con.sciousiie.s.s as 
niucli as possible, either by frcijueut movements 
i or strong^ impression.s on the skni, or by the use 
I of galvniiUiii, so as to juaiiitain the respiration (see 
[ Blistering of the head is also sometimes 

resorted to ^Yith good efieet. 

^ ♦jOiiitic'cIiiO, a walled tow'ii of Italy, 30 mile.s 
ESE of Kerrara, on nii island in the east of tlio 
YaJli ili (’oijj/icchif), a slialloiv Jngooii, about 90 
in ciiciiijifcreiico, shutout from tlie Adriatic 
by a belt of biwl, ^ milo wide. It is a bishop« 
and lias Feveral lino churchc-s. There are large 
saU'Workrt and extensive ibhcries, the By of the 
eel and itinllet being admitted to the lagoon in 
spring by canals opening totlie sea, and exit after 
llie lUli are grown heiug lueveuted hy nets and I 
other contrivaiica^, wdiicli are refenctl "to both by 1 


Tasso and Ariosto. Over 2,000,000 lb, of fish are 
caught annually. Pop, 7535. 

CoiimnclieSi a tribe of American Indians, 
belonging to the SlioaUonc fiinuly, and roaming for 
the moat part over the prairieJands of Texas and 
Mexico. Splendid hoi-seiiien, Yvarlike, and foiul of 
plmulei, they have until very recently been trouble- 
fjoiiio ncigilbours; hut they are now among tiie 
most tractable and progressiVc of tlie Indians called 
'blanket Indians.’ Honesty, tmtlifiilness, ficlf- 
respeefc, and regard for clmsUfcy are marked char- 
ncters of this tribe. They arc lo fjOine extent 
addicted to intoxicfition, w-liich the}' procure by 
means of a specie.s of cactus which lias narcotic 
f[U all ties. Their nuialjcrs were estimated at 12,000 
in 1847 j now they are about 4000. 

Comat'nla* See Cm^^oibeai:, 

CoiiKiy«l''giiai a city of Honduras, Geiibral 
.tbueriea, is situated in a feriilo valley, 1035 feet 
above the sea, on the Uio Ilumuya, 190 milo.s E. of 
Guatemala, Founded in 1540, it iias a liaiulsouiG 
catliodrul and a college, and before 1880 -was 
cajutal of tho state. Pop. aluuib 10,000. 

Conill (Saxon This \v(dl-kiio\vu tootiied 

implement lias been used in every age and by all 
])eoplc.H for dressing and keeping clean the bair. 
Gmnba are also used for fastening the imir wlien 
dres-sed, and as head oviiaineiils. In early times tlie 
bodkin (rtc?«), eq[uivfilent to the modem hair-pin, 
was cmiihiyedfor the latter purpose, but in medieval 
times elaborately ornamented combs, sometimes of 
prcciovift metal, were used for evuainental halt 
fohtelling. All allusion to tins iiraetice we have 
in the ancient Scottish ballad of AYr Falrick 
Spens: 

0 lung, Iniig intiy tlicir la'Iyns Rib 
Wr tliolr Mines In their hnlr, 

Fig. 1 represents an ancient Iri.sb long rack coiiib 
in the museuin of the lioynl Irisli Academy. 


LsmSmBSs^a 

Fig. J. 

Fm. 2 is ail examnlc of an ancient Scottinh 
doiible-edgod comb or bone from tlio Biocli of 



Biirrian, Orkney, drawn to lialf tlie hv/.o of tlie 
original. 

(Jomlis of ivory or of boxwood bavc been fre¬ 
quently found 111 early Ciiristiaii tombs, it being a 
common practice of antiquity to inclose in the 
sepulchre objects, e,spcciiuly those of tiic toilet, 
that had hcen used by tlie deceased. For a late 
jjLslance, see the arh'cJe on St C'uTi/jJKBT, C'omlw 
also figure commonly in inventories of articles be¬ 
longing to the medieval cburches, and, being 
made use of by the priests prior to service, tliat 
tlic3^ might ap]>roacli tho altar with the more 
decency, the.se instriiiucnts became in some .suit 
sanctiJied by their employment. 

Combs are made of korn, lertoiKesliell, ivory, 
wood, bone, motal, iudia-rabhor, and of a coin- 
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position called xylonite (see CELLirLOiD). In 
dealing liorn, which is the principal comh* 

making material, the lionis arc cub into rect¬ 
angular pieces m a uianncr which involves the 
least possible loss. These segiucuts are damped 
nud Jieatcd bill they hecoinc soft, when they are 
opened out and pressed quite ilaf. The plates 
are next squared, smoothed, and trimincd pre- 
pniatmy to the tootli-ciittiu", which fornierly 
was done with a dadda^ or double saw, having 
two blades of steel set parallel to each other, 
with a space between them equal to the thickness 
of the intended tooth. Toofcli-ciibting is now done 
hy flniall circular f^aws to which the plates arc 
automatically applied, the horn moving the space 
of a tooth alter each cut. In this way 70 or SO 
tcebh may ho cut in nn inch of ivory for riiie-toothed 
eoiiihs, The teeth are then thinned, smoothed, 
and huisheil by means of thin wedjje-shaped 
Saw-cutting is tfie only process available for bone, 
ivory, and wooden coinhs, ami ib is used for the 
iiiier kinds of horn coinha also. 

A great economy of material and time, liowevcv, 
is ellected hy making horn and tortoiseshell conih.s 
hy the method of ‘ twinning’ or parting, lly saw- 
cutting, tlio material corresponding to the ^'paccs 
between the teeth is of course w'asted; hy the 
pi'ocess cjf parting, tins ia made available to form 



the teetli of a second comh, The annexed figure 
'will show how this may ho clfectcd. The pre¬ 
pared horny plate Is cut through by ineaiti^ of a 
fitamping entter, consisting of two thin chisels in- 
dined to each ofcJrer, as ((c and kly rhich represent 
their edges; between these, and connecting the 
ends, c, rf, is a small cross-chiseb Ayiien this 
compound cutter descends with sufficient force 
upon the plate, it will cub one of tlie teeth 
sliown in tlio figure. By simple maclnuevy, the 
table carrying the idatc la made to advance a dis¬ 
tance equal to the tiiickness of one tooth while the 
cutter in rising, and thus the sitcccssivo cuts ans 
mad c as represen ted. A sli ght pul I is now siifficient 
to part the plate into two combs, the teeth of which 
only require filing and finishing. 

Itulia-nihbev combs, now so extensively used, are 
manufactured hy pressing the caoutchouc to the 
required form in moiilcls, and * vulcanising* or 
combining it with sulphur aftevwwds. Xylonite 
combs are similarly made by moiddiiig; but the 
comb teeth of these materials do nob possess 
the strength and elasticity wliich pertain to horny 
suhstaucos and ivory, 

€oiiil>, a crest of skin, usually brightly coloured, 
found oil the crown of the head in many birds. It 
often pecuYB on both sexes, but usually predounn- 
atcri ill the males. In aoino cases it is supported 
by a bony protuberance of tlic skull. Like the 
aimln'mus v'abtles, combs pinbably owe the perfect* 
ing of their development to Sexual .Selection (q.v.). 

Coiubf or Coomb, an old corn-measure contain¬ 
ing four huslicla. 

Co III bit tail tSi io the armies of civilised nations, 
are soldiers whose duty it ia to fight both in attack 
and defence. They are either cavalry, artiHem 
engineers, or infantry. Non-combatants, on tlio 
other hand, perform adniinistrativc duties, and 
fight only in sclf-dcfoiice, though Boldiers and 


armed, ^ in the coimmiiisariat, transport, oulnance 
store, medical, pay, and vcterinaiy dopartmentH. 
Sec hllANC-TlliElJlts. 

In the navy, all seamen me com hat ants, Imt 
Giigiiieei“s, doctmn, payinasters, and chaplains are 
non-combatants, 

Combe, Axdbkw, iM.D., physician and pbysi- 
ologiMt, was bom in Edinhiirgdi^ October 27, 1707. 
He studied medicine tlicie nud at Paris, and hi 
1823 coniiuenced to practise in Jiis native city. In 
183G be received tJic appointment of physiciaqj to 
tlie king of the Bolgiaiip, but his health failing, 
he returned to fjcotlaiul, where in 15*38 lie became \ 
one of the pliysiciuns to Queen Victoria. Mild, 
benevolent, and wiso,^ Andrew Com he obtained 
the esteem and adniiration of all who could 
appreciate purity mid excelleiico of diameter. 
By patient adlierence to physiological piiiiciides 
ij) the treatiiicjifc of a ddiente cojifitihiliorh Jio 
combated a f^erions pulmonary disease for nearly 
tliirty years nt hninc and abroad. IIis death rvas 
pTohahly hastened by cxposiiro to the poison¬ 
ous air of nil emigrant ship, in wliich lie made 
a voyage to America r he wrote to the Ti?ncs on 
the urgent iiccc.'jsity of a law icgidnluig the sani¬ 
tary aiiungeniciits in esuigrant vessels, and in 1810 1 
aji act provided a reme/ly for the evil, Ife died 
at Ciorgic, near Edinhmgli, August 9, 1847. IJis 
piincipal works are: Observations on i\/'cnlal Dc- 
mngmtiil (1831), Printiphs of PhydoUgif (1834; 
loth ed. 18G0), The Physiology of Ligestlon (183S; 
loth ed. 18C0), and The Mamiqenuni of Infcincij 
(1840 ; 10th ed. 1870). See his Life by Iilb brother, 
George Combo (1850), 

€nmbe, Georoe, idiienologwt and moral philo¬ 
sopher, the son of a brewer, was horn October 21, 
1788, in Ediiihuvgh. Ho becanio aAYriter to tlie 
Signet in 1812, and continued to practise until 
1837, vs’hcn he resolved to devote liinieelf to 
l»opulaiising his views on plirenology and educa¬ 
tion. As early ns 1810, he lind made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Spurzliehn, and hccomo a convert 
to hiB system of plirenology. The result was liis 
Essays on (1819), and liia Elments of 

Phrenology (1824)* winch reached a ninth edition 
in 1SC2. But his moat impovlant production i& 
The Constitution o/ Mau (1828; Otli ed. 1870), in 
w'hicli he endeavours to demonstrate the essential 
bnnnony of the nature of man witli the suiTound- 
ing world, mid the iiccefisifc.y of studying the 
laws of nature. Combe’s doctrines were vinlcnlly 
f>ppo.seil, being cotisidored hy many as iriuiiical 
to revealed religion. He mmihercd anioiigeb his 
friends Cohclcii, Ilobeit Chambers, and Miss 
Evans (George Eliot). Combe contributed largely 
to the Phrenological Journal (20 vols. 1824-47) 
and to Chambers's Joimml and tho Ho 

travelled and lectured in the United Kingdom, 
Gcmmny, and America, and publifilicd Notes on 
(he Unltcil States (1841). He died Hth August 
1858. Combe married, in 1833, Cecilia (1794- 
1868), daughter of the celebrated Mrs Suldoiis. 
Besides the works iiieiitioneil, ho wrote Leetiu'cs 
on Popidar Education (1833), Mmal Philosophy 
(1840), Principles of Criminal Legislalhn (ISM), 
Phrenology ttmlica to Pahling mid Sculpture 
(1855), The Currency Question (1855), The Rcht- 
tion between Smnee and llelighn (1857), Hia 
W'rithigs roused popular intei'esfc in the science of 
healthy living, hut the phrenological works ore 
obsolete. Combe’s ideas on popular education 'were 
put into experimental shape in a secular school 
which he founded in Edinburgh in ,1848, where 
the sciences im*e taiiglit, jneiuding pJiy«iology 
and phrenology; but it wag too mucTi in advance 
of its time, and after a few yearn had to bo aban¬ 
doned. All Jus subjects, save phrenology, are now 
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tauglifc in cveiy ^vell-aj)pointed bcIiooI. A 

idiyHtcjlogy Jccturei^hip wus foiiiidtHl hy the triiafcccs 
of George and Andrew Combe. Sco the Life by C- 
Gibbon (1878) j and Conibe’a view?: and articles on 
EducediOHj collected by Jolly (1879). 

CoiitbCf William, aiUlmc of Syntax, waa 
born at Bristol in 1741, and educated at Bton and 
Oxfordj wbicli he fjuittecl wjUoufc a dcgi'co. * God¬ 
son* (oT natural s^mlof a rich London aldomian, 
who died in 1762, leaving him £2150, he led for 
gome yeai^ fclie life of an adventurer^ now keeping 
a princely style at the fashionable watering-placas, 
anon a cook at Douai, and a common soldier. The 
Ifwt forty-bhree ycais o! Ids life were passed mostly 
within the 'mles’ of the King’s I’lonch debtoxa’ 
prisoi^ i but he died at LivmbetU, 19th June 1823, 
In the DicUonanf of Biogrupht/ {yo\> xi,, 

18S7) Professor Tout emiiucralcs eighty-six works 
by Combe, published between 1774 and 1824; of 
these, the rArcc Tours of Ur Syntax {1812-21) 
alone are I’cniembBred, and even they owe much 
to PowlBudsoii’s illustrations. 

CQlill)ci*l!icrc, \iscpi7ST (fitaplcton i?tajile- 
toii-Cotton), fi British Jield-inar&linh son of Sir 
Kobeit Salttsbury Cotton, Bart,, of Cowbcrmerc 
Abbey, C’liealiire, was horn in 1773 at Llow'enny 
Hall, Benbighshire, Educated at Westminster 
Schocl, ]]c entered the army in 1790, and in 1794 
was made lieu ten ant-colonel of a new regin jent of 
light dragoons, with wlioni he served in India for 
several years, lu 1808 ho proceeded, with the rank 
of maioT^gouei'al, to the Peniuwlaj iu 1809 he 
miocccded to the baronetcy; and in 1810 Jib wns 
appointed to the command of the whole allied 
cavalry. Ho wag pre^icnt ab the battles of Tala- 
vora, Iilcrena, Sabinnmca, the Pyrenees, Ortlioz, 
and Tonlouso, and was raised to the peerage iit 
1814 os Baron Comhennere; although not at 
Waterloe, ho had the command of the cavalry 
of the anuy of occupation in France. Ho was 
conmiander of the forces in the West Indies, 
1817-20; coniiuandei-in-chief in Ireland, 3822-25; 
and coniniandor of tlie forces in Iiulia, 1825-30, 
Avbcre he captured Bhartpur. Huised to the rank 
of vLsoount in 1827j he fluoceeded Wellrngton cus 
CorvHtahla of the Tower iw 1852, and was made a 
nold-inarshal in 1855, He died Febmaiy 21, 1865, 
Sec his Car)‘csponcknc€ (2 voh. 1806). 

Comliiiiut 10114 A coniliination to commit a 
crime is, in Englisli Jaw, nn indiclahle (Jonspirafty 
(ipv,), A combination to commit an act wJiich U 
iiipniouH, immoral, or contrary to public policy, 
is^in some but not in all ca'ics lield to amount to 
conspiracy, Goiubinutions of workmon to raise 
Uia late of wagcis were formerly unlawful; but the 
law waa amended in this respect in 3825, and now 
Biicii condjiriations are freely permitted, provided 
tlicy eilcct tlieir purposcf^ hy lawful uicaufi, Seo 
Consi’iiiacy and TiiADr.-UNio^s,—For L.iivs of 
COMBIN’ATioN.s, in Chemistry, see Atomic Theory, 
CUEMISTUY; fov Com liiNATION’S, in hlathematics, 
ace Pt;u>iuTATioNS., 

Combing, of Wool, cutton, Ax*. See CoTiox, 
Wool, Spinntnu. 

ConibrcfncCiPi a tropical Mil>-ordcr of fttvrti- 
flerte including about 24U fepccie^i of treeiv'aud 
slimb^j, mostly a^itringent, 

Combust Ion is the term comiaouly applied to 
tluKso clic'juical prtKxt'HC-s whhdi ju-o acctunpaiucd 
in a nmrkcd degree by the production of beat 
ati<i hght. Tlie iiiost "familiar of .‘^ucJi proeefsses 
are tlj^jse in wjiioli oxygen of the atinosplicro com- 
bmericbmicAlly with the whnt fire 

ordinarily spoken of as cninhustible substances 
sHCii ftrf lyoad, coal, fats, oibi, Ac. CliemiVat coiu- 
muatiun m, os a rule, accompanied hy the evolution 
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of beat and frequently of light (sco CirKMisTliY); 
but every case or cliciiiical combination is not called 
comhiifltion, hccauac in many cases the quantity of 
heat Gi'olved is inconsiderahre. 

AVlien WE apeak of the combustion of, for 
instance, coal or wood, we mean the clieniical 
process wUicU cunsiats, iu general teruif:, in the 
comhination of tlic oxygen of the air with the 
carbon and hydrogen wliicli constitute the menter 
pai-t of the coinlujstiblo portion of either of thoae 
substances, and in the production of carbonic acid 
and water. Many instances arc kno^vn to chemists 
in wlijch the oxygen required for a combustion is 
not derived directly from the atmosphere, hut from 
some oxidising (or oxygon-yielding) agent, and 
freniieiitly the place of the oxygen may be alto¬ 
gether taken by some other element, os, for instance, 
when metals, aucli as antimony iu powder, burn in 
chlorine, 

Tlie conibustion of eveiy comhiistilde auhstance 
is accompanied by the evolutiou of a <juite doCmitc 
quantity of Jicat, wliicli is invariable for each 
sulfstaiioe, ivliether the coiiibn.stlon takes place 
rapidly or slowly*, A jiiece of pliosplioriis, for 
instancej as ii well known, glows in the cla)-k. 
This is a process of veiy slcjw eonibnstlcn, anti \s 
never accoinjinnied by mucli rise of tenipcratiire, 
Tnotlerately heated in aiv, a piece of phos¬ 
phorus buraits into flame, and tlie combustion Is 
rapid ami is accompanied by a considerable rise of 
tempemture; wliifst if the phosplioriia be burned 
in mire o.xygcn, the combustion is an extremely^ 
brilliant spectacle, and a liigh tempemture m 
aUained. In each case the actual quantity of 
heat given cut m identical for the same weight of 
pho.sp]Lom5,, but the time occupied hy the combua- 
Ihm varies, and consequently the teiupcraturo nfc 
an^y given instant mufrt also vaiy, 

^ The quantities of heat given out by the combus¬ 
tion of the same weights of dtffet'ont subs tan eta 
vary greatly. Tim luerLsuremcut of quantities of 
heat pvmluced hy combustion and in other way a is 
' called calorimetry (see Hkat ). 

TJic name combii.slion is applied to a particular 
process in the analysis of organic compounds. Sec 
Analysis (Oiicfaxic). Sec aiso Sfuntanisous 

OOAILUSTIOX. 

Coinddle Frau^alscf See TueAtre Fran* 

CAIS, 

Comedy# See Dkama. 

I Cpiiiciiius, John Amos (properly Kojiekski), 
a distiiiguisUcfl educational rofonner of the 17t)j 
century, was bfiiii 2Sth hlarcli 1592, iu Moravia 
either at Oomiia or at Kivnitz, His parents bo- 
longed to the Moravian BretUreu. He studied at 
Ilcrhom (1612), niid tlien at Hcidolherg, bocauie 
rector of the Moravian school of rreniu (1614-16), | 
and niinistor at Fiilnolc, hut lost all his property and 
library iii 1621, when that town was taken W the 
TiiH)eriai ists, H e l>ccain c ii ivaiiderer, ainl set bled at 
Li^vja, I oland. 11 eic he wovkcd ouI liia now the orv 
and method of education, wrote his DiductkaliTmna 
and WURJ clnweii Imliop of the Jforfivlan Bretlnen 
ui 1632, In 1631 he piiljlishcd liis Jctnmt Idn- 
qmiTum Rrsi:.rnhi^ which was translated into many 
Eiiroj)ean, and even into sonic oriental laiigiiages. I 
Vhero is a trilingual eilition, wibli woodcuts, in the 
Airvocatcs Libuiry, Edinhuigh. In this work lie 
points out a method of learning languages i\c\y at 
that tiiue, wliicli lias been railed the uitiutivo or 
perceptive system, in wbich the pupils wore taugJit 
Uy a senes of lessons on subjects easily understouil 
or appreciable liy the senses—such ns natural Iub- 
* Si® acionces, dilleront trades and professiona, 
Ac, TJig Vestibnhmi, m introduction to fjie same, 
appealed m 1633. Conutmua also publish^ about 
the snnic time the Ratio Uimpkma Ordinisyuo 
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Ecclesife in Unitaie Fratrum Fohemonm (1632; 
ropuMialied 1702); and his Pans 02 )hi(e Frodromm 
(1039), an attempt at a complete atatomciib of the 
cii'cleof hnowled^tj. In 1641 Comeiiiuswnainvited to 
Ea^dand by parliament, through the philanthropist 
Hnrtlieb, to asKiat in reforming the aystciii of pu ulic 
instruction ; hut aa the hreafcing out of the Civil 
War prevented the execution of this design, he went 
h] Sweden (1042). There lie was patronised by 
Oxenstiern, who gave liiin a coininksion to draw up 
a plan for tJie organisation of schools in Sweden j 
and this he comiilcted at Elbiug, four years after¬ 
wards. Ho also put to press (1643) n treatise on 
Pansopliin. He robumed bo his Polish homo at 
liissa in 1G18, and elaborated his work there. He 
nexfc went (10^0) to Savos-Patalc, Hungam fora 
-similar nurposo. Plere he composed his celebrated 
Orbis Semualiton PictuSf or The Visible }AWld 
(Nurein. 1658 the fu'st picture-book for cliildrcm 
which has been often reprinted and imitated. 
I'iuolly, he settled in Amsterdam, where he pub- 
lislied several other works. He died at Kaardcn 
on the 15til November 1671. Bacon’s speculations 
appear bo have stirred the imagination of Comeniiis 
to the conception of uni cereal and systematised 
learning, to which ho gave the name oi Pansojihia 
or Encyclopieilia. 

His educational and pan soph ic works were pub¬ 
lished nt Amsterdam (4 vols. 1657), and detlicated 
to the city of Amsterdam in recognition of his hos¬ 
pitable timtment there. In education be was a 
realist; lie wm-s also fervently ovangoJical, and bis 
whole system was intended to leacl up lo know¬ 
ledge, virtue, and piety. Late in life a mystical 
tendency was apparent in his works, AYhatover 
may be thought of his educational system, he fu'st 
fully developed ctlucaiionai metliodj made iuiport- 
anb reforms in the teaching of languages, and 
introduced into schools the study of Nature, See 
Laurie’s CoincniitSi his Life and Work (1881), 

Comes. See Count, Eaiil. 

Comet. The word comet is derived from tlio 
Creek kdme^ * hair/ a title which had its origin in 
the liaiiy appearance often exhibitod by the liaise 
tn luminous vapour, the presence of which is at 
first sight tho most striking chavacteristic of the 
celestial bodies called by tins name. The general 
feature.^ of a comet are—a definite pointer nuolous, 
a nebulous ligiit fiuripimding the nucleus, and a 
hniiinous train preceding or following the nucleus. 
Anciently, when the train preceded tho nucleus— 
as is tlie case when a comet hae passed its peri¬ 
helion, and recedes from the sun—it was called the 
beard, being only termed the tail wlien seen follow¬ 
ing the nucleus as the sun is approaclied, Tliia 
distinction has disappeared from all modern astm- 
noiiiical works, and the name tail is given to 
tJie appendage, whatever its apparent position. 
Neither the tail nor tho uucleua i% now conaidered 
an essential cometary elemont, but all bodies 
visiblo in interplanetary space, which describe 
orbits round the sun or an extremely elongated 
fcrni, are classed os comets. There are several 
plain points of (lifTercuce between comets and 
planets. The planets move all in tho s^ame 
direction, from west to oast, which is astronomically 
called 'direct uiofcion/ but the movemoubs of 
eoinets arc often from oast to west, or retrograde, 
Tlio orbits of all the planets are confined to a zone 
nf no great breadth on either side of the ecliptic; 
blit the paths of comets cut tho ecliptic in every 
diiectiouj some being even pei-pendicular to it. 
The orhits of all the planets are nearly cii^nlar; 
or, nioj’e propeily shaking, aro ellipses of very 
Buiall ecccntncity- The orl>ils of comets, on the 
other Jiand, present overy variety of eccentricity, 
sojno of them being ellipses or elongated clo.scd 
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orbits of various degrees of elongation; otliera, 
liypcrbolim ; while the majority Imve a form of 
orbit not differing sensibly from tho parabola, 
which is tlie limiting form of curve to which toth 
the ellipse and hyperuolft approximate under given 
condilioiis. 

Iict p be the point of perihelion passage of a 
comet, and let the direction of its motion be in the 
direction iiidieateil by the arroiv. TJiere is a 
certain velocity of motion at this point which 
would give the orbit the form of a parabola, 
the direction of motion always tending to parallel¬ 
ism with tlie straight line tlirougU pS. Any 



velocity less than this would cause it to describe a 
closed curve, pu'a\ any greater velocity ivoiild 
cause it to dedcribc tho' hyperbola, in which 
case it would a]>nroxiiiiatc to the duection of tho 
straiglib line, CD, and would never return. This 
would be the if tliere were no disturbing force 
lo interfere with the aiui’a attmebion; and con¬ 
versely, comets approaching tho sun along tlie 
varioiis paths above described would pass the 
perihelion with tho varioua velocities above indi¬ 
cated. Any attraction, however, of an oxtrancous 
body interfering with the attraction of the aun 
injgbt change the orbit from the elhpBo to the 
hyperbola, and vice versd, or from the parabola to r 
either. As, however, there is only one parabola 
coiTeapouding to inliiiito sets of ellipses and liyper- 
bolna, an interfering cause is nob hkdy to change 
tlic orbit from an ellipse or hyperbola to tho para¬ 
bolic form. 

There aio twenty periodical comets, eleven 
of which have been observed at more than one 
perihelion passage. These latter have periods in 
yeom as follows: Encke’s, 3*3; AVinne^e’s, 6‘6; 
Jlromen's, 5'5; Tempera I, 6; D'AiTeat's, 6*4; 
Bicla’a, 6'6 ; Faye’s, 7‘4; TutUc’s, 13-8; Halley’s,., 
76; Tempel’s II, 5*2; Swift’s, 5*5- 

Tlie orbits of for by-three comets appear to be 
ellimcs, Tlieae arcperiodical. Thepatlia. 
of about two hundred cannot w distinguisiiefl froni 
parabolas, Tlieao arc jwssiblf/ periodical, as the 
ellipse, when very eccentric, cannot near perihelion, 
ho distinguished fi-om a parabola. Only six or. 
seven have orbits possibly hyperbolic. 

Elliptio comets in a largo majority move directlf/ 
—i.e. from west to east. Parabolic comets usually 
move in tho contrary direction. But, on the whole, 
there is no general tendency in these bodies to 
move either way. Periodic comets jiavo orbits but 
little inclined to the ecliptici j but, on the whole, 
comeUiiy orbits show a tcndoacy to gather lowrid 
a plane inclined 60” to the ecliptic, The perihelia 
gather about two opposite regions, in longitude 
60“ to 120", and 240" to 300". The nodes of the 
orbits gather also about two legions, nob, however, j 
directly opposite. 

The discovery that comets are celestial bodies^ 
oxtraneous to our abmosphonj, is due to Tycho, 
Bmh6, who measured the parallax of tho comet- 






of 1057. Newton aucceerteil in <lenio(istratLiig tliat 
tJiey (Lve giiLlcd in movonifiiits liy tli0 fiaiiie 
priiiciijlo which controls tlic planets in tlicir orbits; 
ami Halley was the first, by determining^ the para¬ 
bolic elements of a number of comets from the 
rocoiiletl observations, to identify the comet of 
with one whieli \m\ been ouftowed in l(i07 
njid tfie ohseryntions recorded by Kepler and 
Longoiiioiitaniis, and also with a comet observed in 
1531 by jVpian, at Iiifcoldstndt, and thus confidently 
to predict the rotum at the end of 1758 or befjmniiig 
of J75!Ji of a comet which w'oiild have the same 
paiaijolic elements. These ]>araholic elements are 
elements of a parabola nearly coinculenfe with the 
elon;,^ntecl elliptic orbit of the comet. They arc: 
{1) The inclination. (2) Tlic longitude of the node. 
These two determine the plane of the orbit. (3> 
The longitiide of the pcrilieliuiii or point of nearest 
aiiproacli to the sun. (4) The pcriuclion distance, 
or nearness of approach to the sun. (5) The time 
of peviheUon yjaftsage. (6) The dirccthm of motion, 
w'l le tlier d i rec t or retr*ograde. 

To determine these paial)o]ic element.'^, three 
observations of the comet are suflTicient; ami bv a 
table of such dements deduced Iroiii the recordc<I 
observations, it is nosailde at once to ascovtaiii 
whether any newdy observed comet is identical w'itli 
any that have Wn pveviovmly olwevved. To pre¬ 
dict, how^ever, wdfch accuracy the time of the return 
of a comet, a much more elaborate calculation 
inn.st be made of the orbit, taking into account the 
perturbations of the planets to wdiosc influence it Ib 
euhject This dilheuU problem was solved, in the 
case of ITalley’a comet, by the joint w'ork of 
Laland, Madame Lepante, and Clnivaut, who 
annonuced, in November 1758, just a.s nstronoincrs 
began to look out for the return of the comet, that 
it would take 018 days more to return to the peri¬ 
helion than on the preceding revolution. Tlie 
perihelion passage was iixecl about the middle of 
April 1759 ; Imfc Clairaut dinlinctly forewarned the 
world that, being pressed for time/ho had neglected 
small values, which collectively iniglit amount to 
about a Tuoiith in the seventy-six yeai-B, The 
comet pas.“aOd the perihelion on tlie "l2th IMarch 
1759, exactly a month before the time announced, 
but within bi^e assigned limits of divergence from 
that date, The elements of its orbit piticlaimed it 
to be the comet of the foYinev perioda by their 
similarity. For the ne.xt perihehon passage, the 
different caloutatioiis executed hv MM. Dambieeaii, 
Bosenberger, Lobmann, and Dc Pontdcoulant, fixed 
Tcsnectively the 4tb, the 26Lli, the 11th, and the 
13tii November 1835. Siihf^eqiieatlyj ohservation.s 
indicated the IGth—that is to say, a deviation of 
only tUveo days from what turned out the most 
accurate calculation, and a donation of twelve 
days from the most remote. AVe have adverted 
to the pci'ibelioii pa^sages of this comet in 1531, 
1607, 1G‘<2, 1759, and 1835. It is also now iLlcnth 
fie l with a comet observed in 1450, and one in 1378, 
rccfpclcd by Chinese ob.'ser vat ions. There are no 
eufiicicntly reliable European observations previous 
to 1450, but it is conjectured by Arago tliat this 
comet is the same with the comet of 1305; tliat of 
123(J; a comet mentioned in lOOO by Ilali Ben 
Bodoan; that of 885; lliittlly, a comet .seen in the 
yt^ar 52 before oiiv cra- 

Tliis account of Halley’s comet lias been given at 
length to lUuHtnito the principles ou which the 
calculations are made. A simple mctli(Ml, due to 
Olbei’^, enables the elements of coinetary orbits 
to bo calculated in a coinparntiv'cly short time, ami 
almost all comets discovered have now flieir j»aths 
Touj^hly ileternrined soon after they become visible. 

TJiorc are two other periodical ebiiiet.s of peculiar 
interest: (1) That of Eucke, with a short pevioil 
of 1204 days. Its orbit does not extend so far ns 


the orbit of Jupiter, and a eliglit acceleration in its 
periodic times of rctiuii was regarded until lately 
as suggesting tlie possibility of the space, within 
onr suTav system at leftst, being occupied by a 
resisting medium, though of extreme rarity. (2) 
That of Biela or Gainbart, haying a ponod of six 
years and tluee-quarters. During the visit of this 
comet in 1846, it wos seen first at New Haven, 
U.S., by Messrs Herrick and Brotlley, on December 
29, 1845, in the act of separntiug into tw'o distinct 
comets, which kept moving side hy side till they 
disappeared. On the return of tlio comet in the 
autumn of 1S52, the distance between the two 
nuclei had much incven^seil. Since then, although 
repeatedlv <hio, it lia« nob again been seen. 

The celolnated coinob of 1080, which furnished 
Newton with the occasion for proviiig that comets 
revolve aroimd tlie siin in conic section.^, and that, 
consequently, they arc letained in their orbits by 
the same force as tliat which regulates the niovc' 
mentji of the plftuct?^, appears to have been about 
the most remarkable for lirilliaucy of any of which 
we have aiitlicntic accouiitF. This eoinet is sup* 
pofiod to he identical with the one that np]>eared 
about the time 
oi Cfcsars death 
(44 P.C.), with 
that which was 
seen in the reign 
of Justinian in 
the year 531, and 
with another in 
the year 1100, in 
the reign of 
Heuiy II., the 
period of revolu¬ 
tion. according 
to the orbit cal¬ 
culated for it by 
M^biston, being 
about 575 years, 

There is, Imw- 
ever, some doubt 
among astrono¬ 
mers ns to the 
real form of its 
orbit, the one 
assigned to it 
by Encke giving 
i b a period 
of 8813 yearn, 

Tliia comet aji- 
proaclied nearer 
to the sun than 
any known, ex- iM 

cent tliat of 1843. ® 

The comet of 1080 jjlj 

approached the 

sun within the 163d of the scnii-diametor of the 
earth^s orbit The afinexed diagram shouts a })ai b 
of its path; blie same diagram suoavs the direction 
of the tail. 

In the lirst half of the lOtli century, the comets 
chiefly notable are tlmsc of 1811 and 1843, The 
former was a most brilliaut object for iiuitiy Aveeka 
in tlie northern heavens, It is periodic,"though 

traA'elliiig at aphelion to tlie enormous dislaiioe 

from the sun of 40,121,000,000 miles. The latter 
was also remarkable for its brilliance, but chiefly 
for its very near approach to the sun, passing so 
near that a tiilling clmnge in its direction of 
approach rvoukl have caused a collision, Nob 
more than 32,000 miles separated their surfaces 
wlien nearest. Its tfiil alao was Dnonnoiis, reach¬ 
ing in length 200,000,000 miles. Since 1860 many , 
brilliant carnets are recorded; Donati's iii 1858; 
ami the great comet of 1861, through the tail of 
AvJiich our earth passed on Juno 30tli of that year. 
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uith Bcaiccly ii >sign ol>ser\’ablo of tlio pasRage; 
also Coggia’s coiaefc i» 16174, j‘<?inarkable foi- tlio 
F.ei'icH of eiiveli)i>es of liuniiioiis matter wljicli 
ficcmed to combine to form its tail. Tlie great 
comet of 1880 asloiiiRlicd astronomers by foTlo\\"- 
ing the same track as that of 1843, almost grazing 
the sun. That of 1881 iii followed the track of 
that of 1807, for a return of which it was at first 
mistaken. TIicso two examples deiuonstrated tliat 
in some cases several comets travel nii 
the same orbit, at great distances, 
however, from one another. The 
cojuet 1881 iii was the first success¬ 
fully’ pliotographcil, Janssen obtaining 
a incture including 24'^, and Dr Henry 
Dra))er of New Yoib one inchiding 
10"', of its tail. Dr Huggins and Dr 
Dra^^er W’cve also both successful in 
photographing its .spectrum, with re¬ 
sults confirming wlint eye observations 
already liad revealed. Dr Scluibeile 
iit Ann Arbor, lifichigan, discorened 
aiiotlicr bright conicfc, the fourth lor 
the year 1881, which for n time accom¬ 
panied 1881 iii, both being in the 
northern heavens together. At Dud¬ 
ley Ohsovvatoiy, U.S., acompavativoly 
small comet wa,s discovered soon after 
by il'fr Wells, remarkabic as the first 
in whoso spectrum the sodium line 
Nviitt aeon. In 1882 the Bwvpviae of 1880 
repeated. Another bright comet appeared in 
September, following the bracks of the 1813 and 
1880 comets, making the third in an orbital pro¬ 
cession in 8}iacc. It- was seen in Now Zealand 
on Septembcp 3, at the Cape of Good Hope 
on September 8, and at Rio de Janeiro on the 
llfch, Mr Comiiioii at London had been seeking 
h)r a siiort time to catch a bright comet near the 
sun in the daytime. Indcpcndcjitly, on 
September 17, he discovered this one, close 
to and rapidly nearhig tho sun. CJonils 
lire vented hhii from seeing the passage, 
mit it was observed at the Gape of Good 
Hopo by Messrs Finlay and Elkin, who 
were watching at the time. Passing in 
front of the sun, it disappeared from view, 
overpowered by the solar brilliance, to 
reappear shortly passifig off the other edge 
of the disc. All next day it was clearly 
seen, only surpassed in hrilllancy by the 
sun itself. Though it had pa>sscd so close 
to the sun, it experienced no retardation 
of speed, proving that very iicp the solar 
surface there can be no resisting luediuin 
of density to aficct .siicli a body. It was followed 
with the telescope to a distance from the earth 
of 470,000,000 miles. This long observation en- 
ableil its period to be well ascertained as about 
700 years. It exliibited in a marked decree a ten¬ 
dency to disruption. 'Space aimearcd/says Miss 
CJorko, ‘ to be strewn with the debris of tJiia 
extraordinary body all along the track of its retreat 
from the sun.* Its bails correaponded to types 1 
and 2 (see jjod}^ and there was avast outburst of 
luminous matter in October iowanls the sun, having 
a diameter of 4,000,000 miles. Its Bpcctriim showed 
the sodium line in addition to the usual cometary 
bands. Tfie year 1883 was barren in coinetary 
results; 1884 saw three new comets discovered 
respectively in Tennef'See, Australia, and Europe by 
Bai nnvd, lloss, and Wolf, In 18S5, on the 27tli 
Noveiiihor, there was a grand display of tlieniGteom 
into w’hicli Biola’s comet is now generally eonsidered 
to have broken up; 50 to 60 a miiiutc being 
recorded. Brooks, of Phelps, New York, discovered 
a comet on August 31 in that year. But in the 
next year (1886), witliin two months, three comets 
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rewarded this diligent observer, a record equalled ia 
1S87 by Barnard, of Nashville, TeniiGs.sec. In 1888 
comets Were discovered by Sawertbal on Tebmaiy 
IS, and by Brooks, New York, on August 7. Tim 
re turns of Ell ckeh comet and of Knye’s comet also 
mark that year. iSoiiic important results have ilowed 
from those recent appearances, which find their 
place in the following siiuiinary of the most relinblo 
explanation of coinetary nature and behaviour. 


The cpiautity of matter in even the lavgeat comet 
is known to bo very small, or so of tliat of the 
earth in a calculated instance, much less probably 
in many otlier?. The nucleus, in which most of 
this is contained, is generally admitted to be a iiiore 
or less closo congeries of meteoric fragments. This 
in shown l*y the smallness of its mass as oonipared 
with its size, itB spectmiu, and the fact that coruete 
and nieteom folio\r one another m similar orbzU 


Biela’s lost comet ia now probably scattered into the 
meteor stream which pursues its track (see ante). 
The close agreement of cometaiy and meteoric 6r* 
bits may appear fixwu the fact that Tempeffl comet 
(1800) has a period of 33'28 years, ancl tho three 
groups of November meteors, following the same 
Jiwe, periods respectively of 32'25, 35'31, And 33'll 
yearn. Also just us these groups follo^v one another 
m procession round the sun, bo do the coihets above 
mentioned of 1843, 1880, and 1882, Other sysbema 
of mingled comets and inoteom are also knowui, and 
the spectroscopic rcseaixihes of Lockyor may be said 
to have demonstrated tliat tlie peculiav spectrum of 
comets can be produced from incteors. Carbon, 
h yd logon, and sodium have been shown to enter 
ill to tlie composition of conietary nuclei. A banded 
spec hum of a hydrocarbon is the usual type, tlie 
.Rodlimi lino only showing w’hen the nucleus is close 
to tlie aim, and sweeping rapidly paat it in a state 
of gimfc diaturbniiee. Usually os the nuoloua nears 
tho sun, it appeam disturbed; then jetf? or niaas^s of 
luminous matioria], gaa or rnio dust, are thiown up. 
Some repulsive force appears to sei 2 :e these and 



Comet of 1811, 



BonftU's Comet, 1868, 
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COMFRBY 


COiMINES 


sweep tlicm o\it intiJ space with enormous vapuHfcy, 

I producin^^ the flulcjutia phenomena of til 0 tail. Th^ 
! resoatcheij of OlWrs, Bessel, Norton of Yale College, 

; XT.S, , C. F. Pope, Z^lhmr, anil especially Profes^ior 
I BrccUcliui, lalo of Moscow Ohsorvatoiy, liftvc gone 
; far to c-^tahlisli tlio existence of this force, and 
to nlentity it with electric rci>ulaion. Profefjsor 
Bredicliin liaa ilivideil comets’ tails into three 
clossQR, those of hydrogen, of liytlrocarbonfl, and of 
iron, due resjiectivcly to a repellent force (1) of 12 
timefi solar gi avity, (2) equal to it, and (3) | of it. 
I'Ue firet nmterial and force givoBtraight, the second 
eljglitly curved, and the third stronglV curved tails. 
The comet, 1886 f, showed three tails, ono corre- 
spondin" to each of these types. Dhservation and 
calculation have vorified these coiiclueions as to the 
forces, ond forms of tails, but not yet os to tlie 
dectric nature of the forces. Tlie light of comets is 
nialnty due to electric discharges; a part, however, 
is Tcllected holar light, and n na-vt pexhaps dne to 
incandescence. The tenuity ot comets’ tailn is in¬ 
conceivable to 113, stars, which the slightest fog 
would conceni, bI lining clcariv through a tliiokncss 
of millions of miles of their material. Hence, 
ftUhoiigli sc ^cat a display is caused by the matter 
swept away from tJie comet at perilielion, ib loses 
bub little in apparent bulk, though in the course of 
centuries th^ less is abundantly perceptible. Some 
comets, Professor KirkAvood suggests, arc probably 
asteroids, tlirown out of their proper track bv the 
disfcnrhing force of J uniter. 

Comets have been ajternately regarded with teiTOr 
and with welcome in the ^)opuIar mind. The 
appearance of Halloy’s comet in 1450, jimt as the 
Tjirks had become masters of Constantinople, and 
tlii^catened an advance into Europe, was regavded 
by Cliristendom with a supemtitions drea/l, and to 
the Are Mari/iwas added tlio prayer; ‘Lord save 
UB irom the devil, the Turk, and the comet,' At 
CVmjitantmople the occnirenco of a lunar eclipse at 
the fiflTiio time increased the portcntonunesis of the 
event. The dkeoveries of aoionce of the luaguitud 
of the space tilled by their boilies, and their pro 
(UfriauH velocity, together witli tho confessed iinpoH 
sibilUy of always predicting tbcb approach, pro 
(bleed f cam of another kind, 'Hvhicb have some time 
been, especially in France, exfcravagaiilly exagger 
ated in the piihlic mind. Tlio gioundfessness o 
such alarms, from the extreme iinprobahility o 
collision with the nucleus, tho innocuouaness of \ 
contact with the extremoty nttemiated surround in t 
matter, and^ possibly, to the (greater part of tlu 
wo rill, of a coOision with the nucleus itself, will hi 
fiuHloienfcly evident from what has beou said above 
It IS certain that filremlv, im many occasions, somi 
of the attenuated vapour in the t-ail of coniets mus 
have come ivitldn the earth’s fit traction, and beer 
absorbed in it.s atiiiospheie. Whether tlie efFect h 
deleteiimiM or saJuljiiouR, or whofclicr it Jias nu\ 
ucrccptihle iaRuence at aH, is only matter of specii- 
iation. 1 he finlubrity of coinetary infliioiice is now 
a popular idea; auil the vintages of 1811 and im 
were lavouiablc seo-sims, whoae produce has been 
advertised um the mmet iviiies. It iswarcelv worth 
while, liowcver, to follovv further speeulation on 
these subjects, and it has been cousidored prefer¬ 
able to confine this article chielly to the d(^^cri^^tion 
of the general charaeteristies of comets, and tho 
facts respecting them afforded by .science. 

Couifroy {Sj/mpJt^ttun), a conunou palnwetio 
genus of boraginncece, aonicivhat coarse perennial 
herbs, fllthofTgh oceosiuiiany to hu .seen in fiower- 
bordci-s S. ajiduah (}>hiel and S. tuberosum 
(ycJJoiv) are frequent in shady and rjifJL>t j>Fnccs. 
iS. was foriiierly nuieh esteemed as a 

Yiilneraiy. Its young leaver and it 5 > blanched 
slioots aie still occa'-ionally iiriDd as boiled vege¬ 
tables, The I’lickJy Caiiifrey (6* aspcrrimiutiV 


n native of Siberia, 6'10 feet in hemht, lias been 
rccommendod for feeding cattle. The stamene 
are covered in this genus by five awl-shnned 
processes pushed in Rofu tlia outside of the corolla, 
and nice ting so ns to form a false bottom 
impassable to ants, flies, and other small honey- 
tlrieves, bub which can be thrust rusiile by the 
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hiiinblc-hecH which alone foriilise the floiver. 
Many Ijccs, ho'wover (especially Jl iarestris aiul 
one or tw'o othens), prefer to bite a liolc in the side 
of the coi olla below this cover, and tlie lloiveis may 
thus \>c seen to lie visited lyotK in the legitimate 
and illegitimate way. Soe Floweus (bhCRTiLiSA- 

TIOX OF). 

Coiuincsj a town on tho bordora of IJcIgiiim 
and Trance, 15 miles HW. of ConrLrai by rail, 
divided by the Lys into two parts, of whidi that on 
the left (pop, 4381) belongs to Belgiiun ; the other, 
oil the riglit (pop. 6355), to Trance. Tlie toivn lias 
some ninmifftcLurea, and was the seat of the family 
of Ooiiriiies. 

€omliLC8^ Pjxilippr DE, Sieiu’ d’Argenton, a. 
Trench statesman ami liistoriaii, who was born 
I about 144Ci-“at Renoaenre, in the iieigliliouiv 
’ hood of Ha'Aftbrouck. His ancestors imd boon 
citi?.cns of Grlient, Ho joined the court of Bur¬ 
gundy, and was sent by Charlea the Bold on 
impoitant iiiisaioiis to Trance, Tnglarul, and Spain, 
lu 1472 he forsook Cliarles and entered the service 
of Louis XL of Trance. Ho was I’cw’avdecl with 
the rich fief of Talmoiifc, and bccains one of LoiuH^s 
moat tnisted advLserf!. On the accession of Charles 
Vtll. he was dcimveil of Talmont, ami east into 
prison for Jinving inciin'od tlie displeasurci of the 
regent, Anne of Doan j on. Ho accompanied 
Cliarles Till, on Ins Italian expedition, was prcis- 
onfc at the battle of Fornovo, aiu] had an inter¬ 
view with Maeliiavelli in Florence. Ho held 
sundry places and pensions under Louis XII., ami 
died in loll. ILs moires consist of seven 
books, six of W’hich deal with the roign of IjouIb 
XI., while the seventh treats of Clmrloa VJII.’a 
warn in Italy. They aio tho earliest examplo in 
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Prcnch libera til re of the histoiy ae disbiiigui^hed 
frf>m_ tlic chronielc. Unlike the chroiiiclcrs, 
Coniines cares little for tlie iiioro spectacle of 
courtly aiul military life. His sympathies arc 
^vith tlio king against the nobles f his interest is 
centred in statecraft] ho takes a keen delight in 
seeing the game of politics irell ]ilaved. Hrs 
reflections on men ana affaira are always dispas- 
eionate, ami often pregnant and acute. A nuniber 
of his Lctircs et ^^gotiatiom have been presented 
and piildishcd (2 vols. Hnissels, 1^67-08). The 
heat edition of the moires is that edited by 
Chanfcelawze 1831), 

Coilil'SO^ a tou'ii of Sicily, 37 niilcs AVSW, of 
>Syracuae, with niamifactiires of soap and potteiy. 
Cotton is largely giwn here. Pop, (1881) 10,333. 

Coinltia were the legal or constitutional meet' 
inga of the Iloiiion people, convenetl by a niagiabmte, 
Uflually for the purpose of putting a question to the 
vote. According tg tlie constitution of the sovera) 
gathenngs, they were comiiia curuitaj comitia cen- 
inrlately or comiiia irlhtla respectively. See llOMB. 

Comity of Nations— mme frequently luon- 
tioned by its Latin equivalent, comitas gentium^ 
k the international courtesy by which effect is 
given to the laws of one stato witliin the territory 
and against the citizens of another state, ‘In tlie 
silence of any positive rule,’ .^ays Story, ‘aftirming, 
or denying, or r^tilining the opemtion of /oj-eign 
laws, courts of^ justice pre.sunie the tacit adoption 
of them by their own govennnent, unless they are 
repugnant to its policy or ])rejiulicial to its iutefehts/ 
See Story’s Conjlict of Laws; and International 
Law. 

Comma, in the inathcniatical s^tiidy of sound, 
is a amall interval, gonovally corresponiling to the 
vibration-ratio 81 ? 80, wliich ocenrs between tlm 
true pitches of two notes, which on the piano, 
organ, and otlier tempered instruments, arc repre- 
aented by one only, See Temperament. 

Coiuiliaildailt is the officer, of whatever rank, 
in command of a fortress or military post of any 
kind—D.g. a statioii on the lines of coinmnnicatiou 
of an army. The title is also given to an oflicer 
commandiim a larger body of troops than is proper 
to his rank, as captain'Commandant, lieutenant' 
ooiumandant, &c,, and to the soiuor lieutenant' 
colonel of a volimtcer battalion in the British 
army, where there are two or more on its cstahlLsh- 
nicnt. There are also coiiiumudauts to most mili* 
tary schools. 

CoitllltaiKlor, in the British navy, is an ofTiccr 
next under a ciiptain in rank, and serves either as 
second in coniTiiaiul in a large ship, or in iiulopend' 
ent command of a snmller vessd. In matters of 
etiquette, he ranks with a lieiitenant-colonel in the 
aniiy, but junior of that rank; and ho bcai‘8 the 
title of captain by courtesy. There were, in 1888, 
ICO coiumandem employed, with pay of £1 per day; 
while there were 60 on half-pay, but eligihlo for 
re-employinent, aufl 3^7 on letired nay; but the 
'ivljole list of tliase employed, or eligildo for em- 
jiloyineiit, is to be raised to 270. Hctirenicnt is 
optional at the ago of forty-five; and compulsory 
at fifty, or after five years without employment. 
In the United States navy, comrnaiidei-s liavc a 
rank next below that of captain, and next above 
that of a lieutenant-commander, and rank with 
lieu tenant-col Duels in the army, 
UoiiiiuniKlcr^iu-clliet' is the higheab Btaflf 
appoinfcincnt in tlm Biiblsh anny. After the death 
of the Duke of ^Yellington in 1852, this title, which 
had been borne by him for many years, was allowed 
to lapse, and the ndirinistration of the aimy was 
placed under a general on the staff who was styled 
the general (or field-marshal, if of that rank) com- 
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mauding in chief. Eicld-marshal H.IbH. the Duke 
of Cam bridge was selected for this oliice, and in 
1887 was created commander-iu-chief hy patent in 
recognitioii of his fifty yeai-a’ service in tlie auny, 
thus reviving the former title, without, however, 
making any change in las duties. 

>Since IS Jo the cotniiiandepiii-chief iiaa been 
strictly subordinate to the Secretary of State for 
AVar. His oliice, technically called tlio Hoi^ie 
Guards, is the military deparimenfc of tlio War 
Office (q.v.). At its head is the adjutant-general, 
and its several branches are presided over by the 
juartemiaster-generaJ, the Jiiditoiy secietary, the 
inspector-general of fortifications, the directors of 
artillevy, of military intelligence, of the army 
medical department,, and of niilitary education, 
the clmplain-gcncral, and the ijrincij^al veterinary 
surgeon. All promotions and military appoint- 
ments are recommended by the comiuaiider'in-cliief, 
tluwe of p’cat importance'^ being supervised by the 
war iiiiJiister, and, if neccaijaty, discussed by the 
cabinet. Ho is re.sponaiblc for recruiting opeia- 
tioiis, the technical education of officers and men, 
and eveiything connected with the efficiency, ilis- 
tribution, and mobilisation of the troops, together 
with the conatruction and armament of foTtlfica* 
tions. He exercises an iiispcctional control over 
tlie men ^vho are under tlio immediate command 
of the geiioral officers commanding the various 
dktriefs. 

Tliero is also a local commandcr-in-chief in India, 
under whom all the forces tlierc are placed, and in 
many of the colonies the governor bears this title. 
It would also be given to tlio oificcr in command of 
any large army engaged in active operations. The 
])owevs of tlicsQ officers extend only to those troopa 
that may be placed under them by orders from the 
cominander'in chicf at the Horse Guaitls. 

A mml coniiuaiulcr-iu*chief is tlie chief admiral 
at any port or station. In tlie United States the 
president is ex offdo the commondcr-iu-chief of the 
army and navy. 

ComittaiKlcry^ the district under a conmmder^ 
specioUy iified in connection with the Templars 
(q.v.), the Hospitallers (q.v.), and other religious 
ordere, 

Coiiimaiiditcj Socii^t^ en, or Partnersiiip 
IN, an expression used for at least two centuries 
in Erance, to express a partnei*ship in which nno jnay 
advance capital without taking part in the nmnaf^c* 
inent of, or incmTing- furtlier liability in conncctmii 
with tliG business. The term 'sleeping partner' 
used in this 001111117 would neatly express tlie same 
idea, Avero it not for the attendant unlbiiitcd liabil¬ 
ity. Tlie plivoae is derived from the old meaning in 
the commercial nomenclature of France of the Avotd 
c(mm(in(ht which Avaa applied to the authority 
given to one person to transact biiainosa for another. 
The working partner liad a commiindelvQm him who 
merely advanced capital. Tlic term baa acquired 
imporiauce in political economy, because tlie Iuav of 
France exempts the sleeping partners fmm reapon- 
eibifity beyond the amount they agree to be re- 
sponsible for. On the other hand, by the lav of the 
United Kingdom, every meraber of a partnership is 
liable for all Us debts; limitation of liability being 
only obtaiimll© by incoiporation under the Com¬ 
panies Aots. Hence, in the (lisciissioriR about the 
question, whether it would be pm dent to relax this 
law, Olid pei-mit persona lo invest monoj’ in trading 
companies without nnclergoing this i-esponsibili by, 
sucli companies were called ‘partnerships in com¬ 
mandite.’ Proposals haA’e from time to time been 
made in Britain to establiali a systom of limitotl 
partnerships independently of the Companies Acta. 
TJie Act 23 and 29 Viet chap. S0, 6 tj| July 1801), 
permits loans to trading fivme in consideratiou of d. 
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filmre of the prolit??, \nthnut involving jiavtiievaliip 
Huinility. The cimti-act laust W iu aiul the 

lonilcr raiika in a bankmiitcy after other creditoj^s. 

Conniicls Ilfv'cou*, an ortlw of petaloid mono* 
cotyledons, all lierhaceoiis, pjiielly neotropical, of 
a fo\v sji'Ccle>s are ciiltivatcd in herhaccous 
htndciTi on acccjnnt of the beauty of tlieir llowcrfi, 
luibnLly spiderwort, or Tmdescanfia ( Virginica^ and 
other Hpeciefi), Commefyna cwIestiSi &c. Others 
aic [(irtwii in hothouses, notably the peculiar 
( ^wJiiiostcmma. 

€o]iimeiiiorittioil^ or ExOiTiNTA, the great 
festival of the Oxford academic year, usually lakes 
dace on the third Wednesday after Trinity Sunday, 
t is of very ancient data, public exercises and 
recitations having been held froin time iminciiiorial 
in honour of the Act, or pcj-iod when M.asters 
of Arts and Doctors complete their degrees. The 
noceedings coiifcisb of a Latin (nation in honour of 
oumlers and benefactors; the presentation of the 
honorary degic© of D.C.L. to sfc-rangei’a eminent in 
science, politics, ; and tho recitation of the 
Nesvdigate or English nrizc poem, the Latin jnizo 
pneiii, and the Latin and ]i)nglisli prize os-ay«. The i 
nioie strictly academic ninl solemn portion of the ; 
proceedings was frequently wont to rccciv’o scanty 
attention from a groat pait of the audience j and the 
noisy IinmouTs ot the gallery liavc often encroached 
on the stately periods of the public orator. In 
1870 the undergraduates were removed from the 
fipecial gallery they had hitherto occupied, and 
distributed amongst the general audience^ wliicli 
includes ladies and strangere os well as niembcvs 
of the university. * Commeneeinent * is the cor¬ 
responding festival at Cambridge, where, however, 
it is of lass general ohserv'auce. 

Coniuicildain, an micicnt umiuier of holding 
ecclesiastical boneliccs. ^Yhen a living fell vacant 
hy tile preferment of iU holder, it wn« coinimndcd 
by tlie crown to the care of a clerk, nauallv ft 
bisJjo]} in one nf the 2^^orer sees, to liold tifl a 
inopijr passtor was provided for it. Such a living 
was called an ccclcsia cemunendatai and was said 
to he held lit commendum, A conniioiidani in 
ecclesiastical law may bo defined ns the power of 
receiving and retaining a bcneiice contrary to 
positive law, hy Hiipreiiic authovity. Holdings in 
coiuTiiendam were abolished in 1«3 C.-*C‘o.^imen- 
xiATons, ill Scotland, in Homan Catholic times, 
were, stewards appointed to levy the fruits of a 
benefice (luring a vacancy. They were mere trus¬ 
tees ] hut giucluany tho pope assitiucd the power 
of appointing commendatoiu for life, without any 
obligation to account. This abuw led. iu 1400 to a 
>roliibition of nil commendimis except those granted 
ty bishops for six months and luider. Sec AimoT. 

€oinHi€iisa!isiii [literally, ‘at tho same table ‘), 
the intimate, but never parasitic association of two 
tlillererib kinds of (ngaiusms, for the benefit of one, 
or very often of both, Of sindi ndvaiitageoua 
partiierrhips there arc many diH'crent forms and 
degrees, that no \wcvisG dehnUiou of the term 
can he given. (1) Every one ivho has hsiked at 
si I ora animals must have observed how often 
mollusc shells, for instance, are covered with 
siiou^c-i, livdtoids, w<u‘iu-l\ihef>, acoTU'sUulls, and 
the like. Ihit this is a [lurely external association, 
and depends .simply on tho fact that the .shells 
afkmi cimvcnieiifc aricliomge for the free-swiumiing 
etiduyos, Tu luuuy cases un great advantage can 
accrue on either side. The liahit is compaiablc 
to tliat of Ycgotahlo epiphytes upon tree.s. This 
grade might he apoken of as mainly external and 
unndvantaji^eouK a^isociation. (2} Iu other cases, 
liowevcr, tlio aspochition, though prohahlv acci¬ 
dental, brings its reward. l\^ieri (me son-mat 
(Polyzoa) grows entangled witii another of greater 


vigour, or when diirerent kinds i>f polyps arc 
ftiuulavly associated, and that is often, thove may he 
distinct advantage to the weaker form, since with¬ 
ou ti becoming a parasite it enjoys tlio privileges 
of a mes-smate. Or the n(lvantage may take 
au<(tUcr form, when the associate is carried about 
hyits hearer. Thus, (Jirripedes are common upon 
wlialea, and have evidently an advantage both 
in security and continual fie.shnes.s of feeding- 
nvouncl over thoao wliicU adhere to fixed ahjecta, 
Tliis grade might he distinguished as tliat of fixed 
external assc^ciates with tlie advantage on one 
side. (3) It is, however, evident that il a crab be 
covered with acoru-sliells, or polyps, or sponges, 
there is no longer a one sided, hut a mutual advan¬ 
tage. It is well for the sctleiitury growth to be 
carried about continually to new uasturcsi but 
it is well also for the crab" t(> he masked. Covered 
with A 1‘ich growth, dtlier vegctahlo or aiiiinal, 
the crabs must aj)j[jeav all iniiocencei and like 
walking'woods of liiniam, can steal uiinoticed upon 
their victims. A gasteropod may ho similarly 
jiiasked hy polyps, and doubtless gnves and reap's 
similar advantages. Tins grade may be described 
as that of (ixed associates ultli mutual advantage, 
to this extent, at least, that the weaker aiiiniala 
are borne about, and the bearers arc masked, (J:) 
Hut ft 1 libber stage of fixed association is some¬ 
time.^ exhibited, that, namely, wdicre the partner* 
sliip is dellherate, w'heiG the masked bearer is 
not passively beiielited, but is an active accomplice. 
Probably tlie most striking case of such deliberate 
partnership is that referred to (and illustrated) 
under the article Anemone— viz, the habit wdiich 
some hermit cr&hs liave of bearing about sea- 
anemones on the niolluac shell which they inhabit, 
or even upon their claws. It w'ould api)ear that in 
some cases the cnistacean deliberately chooses its 
ally, induces it to fix itself on tho Hfiell or claw, 
and takes care not to leave it hehiiul at tlie epochs 
of shell-ehangiiig. When deprived of its coin- 
nioii.'^al, tbe crab i« said to he resf}e.?.s?y ill at crtso 
until another of tlio same species is forthcoming. 
Oir some parts of the Ihitisli coast, the beautiful 
sea-anemone (A(fnwsfrt pedimfa) is found envelop¬ 
ing the mollusc lioiiic of a liennit crab {J^u 2 mgiini& 
2>yidcuitA'H). The use of the sea-tinemone' as a 
inask.^and abo as equivalent to a stinging organ, 
is obvious enmigh, wliile the hermit crab returns 
the heiielit hy candying about tlie aea*anemone 
and giving it a share of the spoil. This grade may 
ilierefoi’e bo de^^ciibed ns deliberate 2)avt]ier8liip 
with mutual advantage. 

So far only fixed commensals have been spoken 
of, hut organisms may be constantly associated 
without being attached. Sometiiiic.g diflcrciit 
ojganisinB, both plant and animal, are found in 
almo.sb constant association without auv obvious 
connection oldaining between them. In many 
cases lliis companionship may be siniply due to 
the fact that similar environincntul conditions suit 
botli. Small fishes are soiuetime-s found a,s free 
commensals within sen-anomimos j tho Homom 
(q.v'.) attaches itself tempomrily to sliarks and 
oilier fishes; the little crabs (llniiotiiercs, 
found living fi-eely inside various hivalvG.H ai'e jirob- 
aldy true nies^unates, and similar hainlnal pavfcncv- 
.ship is very common among cnistaceans; a hrittlc- 
fitar is known to live as a free messmate on a 
crinohl; many ^vciriii-types are found in constant 
thmigU free a&SMeiatums with other anhmvU; ai\d 
the .^aine habit is exhibited by some Ccclciiteratcs 
and Protoz()a, Many of the insects wliieli frcfxiicnb 
plants are in atrict Kense eoinincnsals, feeding not 
on theit hosts, bub on other visitors, &c. In some 
cases they fovin an actual bodyguard. 

Coinmcn^liBm nuiat, of courae, be diatingnished 
from Parasithuii (q.v.), whotJicr external or intovnal, 
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foi' in pavasitisni the onn or^'anism more or less 
(liiGctly preys upon the otlicr. Yet it is cvklent 
tJmt a coijimensjal may roailiiy de^^encrate into a 
j)amsite. Comincnfjalism must also be ilistiTi* 
gnisliod from that most intimate kind of partner- 
si lip known as Symhiasis (q.v\), and illuatratcd 
by fclic nriioii of ai’^oul and niiif^oid orgaidsriift to 
form a Helioii, oi> by tlie occurreiicc of nlgrc ns con- 
Btanb iiiteriml associates of liadiohmaiiSj some 
Cajlowfcovatcs, aiu\ some wonn-types. 

As part of tlio animalQ environ men t, commenmh 
have inllucnccd one another in very direct ways. 
Scc 15NviRON3ni;NT { P. J, van Henedeii’s jhiimal 
rarasilcs and Messmates (1870) i ami Seniper’a 
Animal Life {JSSI). 

CJoiiiiiiciiSiirablCt T wo quantities oriiumbcm 
are said to be commenaurahlo wliicli ai-e of tlie same 
kind, and each of which coutaina n third quantity 
or number a certain nunibei’ of times without 
remainder i or when both can be iiieosiiml exactly 
by tliD same unit, however snialh 

CoiinilClltroyi a town in the French depart¬ 
ment of Alliojv 311 miles S, of Paris hy jail, is close 
t(i a gi'eat coal-field, and owes its lise to coal and 
iroji >roj’ks. Pop. (18S0) 0233, 

Commerces CnAMnkU of. See CiiAMHEit of 
CoM:>iEncK 

Commercial Law* See IfEitcuxTiLK Law. 
Coniuiercisa TruYCllcrs, A commcrciul 
traveller {‘C.T.’) ia a pcr^ioii whose occupation is 
tn transact hufiiness as the accredited travelling 
representative of a trading lioiiso to other trading 
lioiises. A furtlior qiuilification is insisted upon by 
benevolent institutions connected with the bmly, 
in tliD rule that a traveller mmt have l>cen 
‘ on the road ’ for two ycai-a before lie can claim 
bonofit, A Ho^vnaman* or ^town traveller ’ is one 
wlio confines his eftbrts ta a single town. In thirty 
years a fourfold increaso in the number of com- 
inevoial traveHcrs is shown by the annexed sta- 
tisticf!: In 1851 there were in England, 8378 j in 
Scotland, 1017] in Ireland, 339; total, 9734, In 
1881 tliei’G were in England, 35,670] in Scotland, 
4793 ] in Ireland, 1558] toial, 41,921, In the latter 
year, 878 of the total nuiiihcr -were European 
forcigaei-s j but at tlic present there is doubblcs.s a 
much larger proportion. The death-rate of com¬ 
mercial travel lei's in 1881, though it shows a 
considerable improvemoiit on that of 1871, was 
high (34 per 1000), or nearly 50 per cent, above 
tliat of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
A very large proportion of deaths was due to 
iliseaSL's cau^^cd hy intemperance. 1o this tenible 
scourge must also be attributed the fact that the 
number^ of anicides is liiglier in tliw tlian in any 
occupation save one. Happily, of Uto years a 
iiiarKe<l improvement is noticeable, owing to the 
spread of temperance principles and an increased 
luiinber of temperance hotels. 

Of the ialer J?aif of the JSth century in Hntairi 
‘many distiicts romained completely excluded, 
so that foreign products never reached them 
at all/ and ‘oven at the beginning of the IflSi 
century the Yorkshire yeoman was ignorant of 
sugar, potatoes, and cotton.^ It has been the work 
of the commercial traveller to materially aasisbin 
altering this state of things, niul to bnng about 
‘equality of distribution of produce, and coito- 
spmiding equality of 2>ricefl, and generally to 
promote that ‘facility of exchange wJiicli is the 
very soul of industry/ Commercial travelling in 
the specific sense is not an old institution. The 
‘ commercial traveller/ * bagman,' or ^ rider' (in 
the United States, ‘dninmier') was the successor 
to tile ‘clmpiuan' or travelling merchant, who 
carried with him not samples merely, but stock. 
Chaucer tells ns that: 
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In Sunyc whyloni tlweUe n companjp. 

Of rJcho, ami lUerto .saiVlc ami ttewi*, 

Tliat wyde whrr senton her Hpj’cfricr 
CloHies of gold, and saUna rlcho of he we. 

The applicatiou of steam to machiuery, theconsc- 
pueiibiiMj of tliG ffUJtory aynteiii, increased facilities 
in bankings and improved means of Jfwoiuotion, 
have made the commercial traveller an important 
factor in the commercial world. Within recent 
veavii 0 . formiduhle couuietitoc has entered the 
licbl in the person or the foreigner, wJiosc 
siipoiior education ami commercial training have 
hitherto placed tie Uritwli commercial traveller at 
n disadvantage.^ A further development of coin- 
mci’cial travelling is before ua; tJierc is room 
especially for men possessing a tlioroDgli knowledge 
of foiDign and colonial trade, and above all of 
mmleni languages. 

There are several excellent bistitiitions con¬ 
nected with the body, owing largely to tlio cilbrts 
of men like Cicorge Moore and George Stock dale. 
Tlic Commercial Travellors’ SchonlH for ilestitule 
orphans and necessitous children wcio foumled in 
1845 : the scliooi at Hnncr acoonmiodatcij SCO cliil- 
dren. The Commercial Travellers’ Ilcncv'oleiit 
Institution was foiiniled in 1849 for the relief of 
neccsBitoiis coiiimcrcial travellers over the ago of 
dftv-dv’e yeai>i*, bouig iiiciiibcri?, ami for their 
widows, The relief is given in the form of an 
annuity of to mcnilei's, and £30 to tlicir 
widows. Tiic Coiiiinereial Travelleis’ Society of 
Scotland was founded in 1838 for the relief of niem- 
bers incapacitated by disease, accident, or inliiiiiitv, 
and for fcecuriiig a pay ni cut at cl oath, The liritlMc 
Coimncvcial Travellers’ Provident Society, like the 
lust umuctl, is Imed on the Friendly Societies Act. 
Tlierc^ is also ft Coinmeicial Travellers* CJuistiau 
Association (1882); and the United Kingdom Com- 
jjjcrdal Traveller* Association (1883) lias done 
good work in pushing forward hotel and railway 
refoviiia, and in promoting social intorcouiSQ among 
cojiinicrciai travcllcra. A newspaper, On the 
devoted entirely to the in teres te of coinrnorcial 
travellem, w^ established in 1883. 

In the United States tlio niunber of cornniercial 
travellers has increased rapidly^ tUl in 1883 it ^vas 
computed that there were between 230,000 and 
300,000. Amongst their benevolent asBociations 
arc the Commercial Travellers* Association of ^e\v 
York (2000 members)] the Nortli-westcru Travel- 
Men*s Association of Chicago (4000); one at 
Sb Louis (2100); an Order of Commercial Travellers, 
a secret society orgeanised in 1888; also a Traveller's’ 
Protective Association (OOOO nicmbcrs), for piovkU 
ing against overcliargcs by rail roods and liofcola, 
&c, The organ of tlio travelling sakfeinen if? The- 
Afcrchant TraieJlcy, piiblisliecl at Chicago, 

Coiiiiiiillation (Lat., ‘threatening’), the Mo- 
nouncing of God’s aiigor and judgments against 
sinnem,’ read in the Anglican Church on Asli- 
^Yeibiewlay (q»y.). A soJeinn service, ftfc wJiicIi 
penitents were expellctl fmni the cluucli, after in- I 
atxuctions and inayera for their amcndinent, Rppenrs ' 
to have been liBkl on the first day of Lent itoin a 
very early date, perliaps from the Ito^nning of the ! 
6th century ; but the coJiimiimtionumcB used in tlui I 
Church of England is rather a continuation of the j 
medieval practice of reciting the ‘aiiiclcii of tba 
aentoiice oi cursing,* which wero at one time read in 
the parish churches four tinios a year; only the 
opening exhortation to repentance was conipo&ed 
by the English He formers, The present otlice is 
nearly the same os those found in the Sanim 
and York uses. The ciUBes contained in Pent;, 
xxvii, arc read as atatementa, not os prayers; and 
the congregation answer ‘Amen’ to every sentence,, 
as acknowledging the truth of wlmthna beenstatedt 
rather than(19 confirming the ctuse. Tho American j 
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Praycr-ljGok (jiuitii this oliiccj l)ufc several pray era 
taken frejm it are appointed to be said on Ash- 
Woclnesdayj at the ciia of the litany. 

Commissariat is a name for the nrgauiaed 
system whereby nniiicH are provided with food, 
forage, fuel, (inaitci^*, and all other necessaries 
except warlike stores. In feudal times, soldiers 
were mainly dependent for food on their lords; 
bnt they lived very miteh hy phinderv Daviiig the 
wai4« of the Crusades, the coinmissaiiat was so 
utterly neglected tliat thousands died of starvation. 
The lirstgeviii of thejnodern British coniniissariat 
appeared in the nfiice of proviani-mftshr in the time 
or Queen Elizabeth, Under C!i nr lea L, coiiimis' 
sari08 were stationed in the diflerenfc counties. 
Marlborough’s troops were supplied hy contract; 
ho received a percentage, and peculation was very 
coimnon. After many chaiigea dining the 18tn 
century, a couiiiussarj-.geiicml was appointed in 
1793 to supcriii tend all coiifcriicts for food and forage. 
The dire expeiiencB cf tho Cnnieau war showed 
how infulequate the small existing c.'jtablislinicnt 
was to hear the strain of a campaign. In 1858 and 
1859 Ihe coinmiss^avvat waa newly organised 5 mvd 
remained, until 1870, a Arar-onice department, 
under a coiTnnissary-gcuernl-in-chiof. 

In 1870 it WfLs merged witli other supply depart¬ 
ments ill the great 'Control Department/ which, 
under the Surveyor-general of Iho Oribiance, per¬ 
formed all tliG civil administratiVO duties of tJie 
an ay, until its ahDlibion in 1875. Tlio ' Coinmisstaviat 
and Transport Department' was then formed, and 
adioiuisteted by the Director of Kiipplieg, nn officer 
on the stalF of the Surveyor-general at tlio War 
Office, the supply of warlike stores being placed 
und er the Ordnance Store Department (ij. v.). Tho 
reorganisation of the War Ottlce In February 1888, 
while leaving tho duties of these two ilepaTtments 
unaltered, baa placed tbem under the Qwavteriuaatet- 
gencral. In India this has always been tlie case 
so far as the commissariat is concerned, which is 
ollicered by appointments from the combatant 
braneii. The present British stall consists of 2 com- 
mi&ijavies-gertcial ranking as iiiaior-geueral, 10 

« 'Coiimii5jaaric5a*general with honorary rank 
inel, Oa assistant and 111 dcpnby-/ustiistanfc 
commissaries general with lionoi-aiy^ rank of major 
and captain respectively, 40 quartcnnastera (hono¬ 
rary lieutenants), 3 atfjutants, 1 paymaster, and 
2 ridiiig-inastei's. Their pay varies from Us. 6d. 
a day in tlie lowest ranks to £1500 a year in the 
highest. There are 37 conipanies, having each a 
peace estabJishnicnt of 2 officers, 123 of other ranks, 
63 hotaea, vmd 12vYagons. 

The war establisliiiient laid down in 1S88 for 
a conimissaiiat and transport company with an 
infan trj’’brigade Ls5 officers* 192 non-coniniiBsioned 
office I'd and men, and 234 horteos, and if with the 
headqnartel's of a division of infantry, 7 olficera, 
157 or oLlicr laiiks, and 184 horses. The estahlisli- 
ment for an Army Corps {(f.v.) in the holcl, with 
three days’ rations for the men, and tw’o days' 
forage fur the hoi-sas, is GU ofliects, 249^4 non-com- 
iiiissioned olllcers and men, 2/96 liorses, and 438 
caniages. The wagons of the Army itedLcal and 
(Irdmmce 8tore Departments are horsed by the 
Tranrfporb Department. Camp equipment, fuel, 
forage, food, Ac. are siipjdied by the comnii&Hariiit, 
tl\e octvvAl cooking being done by tbc vegiiuoutal 
cooks. Clotliiiig is siippluHl by the government 
factory afc Pimlico, and, like all other stores, 
hrotight to the army, if in the fiefd, by the trana- 
port branch of this very iiiiportaiib dejiartmont 
The Indian commissariat is, as indicated above, 
a local department, varying in htrciigtli with the 
re<iuireiiiGnts of the immient. There is also a 
-•^niaU local stall' of 1 conn 11 Usury, 3 dcputic-^, and 
1 jussUtant on the west coast of Africa. 


In tile United States the aiiiiy conimbsaaiiat is 
adiuiiiifetered by a conmiisaai'y-general of sub¬ 
sistence, having the I'aiik of brigadier-general j five 
assistant coiiiniis.saiy-geiiorals, ranking as colonels 
and lieutenant 'ColorieiB ; eight coiiiniiBsionera of 
subsistence, ranking as major.s, and t-welve aa 
captains. Their salaries are from §5500 to §2000. 

Commissary^ iu general, is any one to whom 
thex^ower and authority of anotbov ia committed. 
An ecclesiastical coniiiiisaary ia an officer of the 
bishop, who exercise.^ spinLiml jurisdiction in dis¬ 
tant parts of the diocese. inilitaiy commissary 
is an oilioer charged with furnishing provisions and 
cloLliea to an army. 

When tile papal authority was abolished in Scot¬ 
land* a suxjreme commissary court wds established 
in Edinburgh in 1563, by a grant of Queen Mary, 
This court liad jiivistliction in actions of divorce, 
declarators of man jage, milUfcy of marriage, and 
all actions which originally belonged to the bishops* 
cccle.siastical courts. It^ powers were gindually 
conjoined with those of the Court of Session, and 
it waa finally abolislied in 1836, the small remains 
of ltd once iniportant juriKcliction being united in 
the sherill’ of Edinburgh, See Alexander on 
P rad ice of the Commismtry Vourfs in Beoilaiul 
(1858), and Fraser on Ihishand and Wife, 

€oiaiiiissioii« As a commercial term, com¬ 
mission is flometimes taken to be synonymous witli 
Jlrokemge, but there is a distinction. Brokerage 
is the percentage paid to a passive intermediary m 
a transaction, who iucuia no responsibilityj com¬ 
mission is the percentage paid to an active agent in a 
transaction, who usually doas incur some pecuniaiy 
and always some moral leJipoiisibility. 

A comn]i.shion as a certificate of rank is granted 
by the liighest authority of a state. All military 
ami naval conimiferiona in Britain n^uat be signed 
by the fiovereign t but iii the United States a 
conimissiun may be issued’by a governor of a state 
ns well as by the president of the leniiblic, coju- 
missions in tiie volunteers (or militia) being gener¬ 
ally granted by state governors. The appoint- 
meat of justices of tlie peace in llie United King¬ 
dom ifj also made by a *coinnihsion of tlie 
peace,' issued under the great seal. The gieat 
seal itself ia in charge of a Lord-keeper, but is put 
‘into cimxniifisionl when a change of miiiiaters ia 
taking place. Thia means that certain x)ersonH are 
appointed to cxerciHe jointly, but without individinil 
powei^, the fiLiicliuns of the office. Anotlier in- 
Htance of the fimctions of a great jmblio olficcr 
being delegated to others ' in coxuiuiaaum * is that of 
the Lord High Admiial, wlio formerly liad control 
of oil naval allbir.^. Tlim, however, is a permanent 
eojnmif-sion. although commissioners of Lords of the 
Admiralty change with every change of tho ministry. 

An office in commission Is an office in susixeiisc. 
Yot, curiously enough, tlic phrase lias a directly 
opx)osite meaning in naval atJairs, for when a shixi 
is ordei'c<l to be plmictl ‘in commisaimi,’ it means 
that slic sliall be fully equipped and prepared for 
active scivico, 

reriuaneiifc commhisions arc also constituted, not 
merely for the dclegatioii of existing duties, bub 
also for the execution of <111 tics witli wliicli no per¬ 
son had Ijccn proyimiHly charged. As instances wo 
may take the Civil y civ ice Commission in 1855 
(.see CivjL SeRVICi:) ; the Railway Conimission, 
appointed in 1873 to cany oiib Lne act for tho 
better regulation of railways passed in 1854, and 
to otherwise act as a sorb of court of arbitration 
or appeal in dispiifcc.s between railway companies; 
tlie Iri.sb Land Cumniission, appointed to carry out 
some of tlie provisions regulating the land Ja\W in 
Irckiid ; the Crofters Commission, appointed for 
nve years from IS80 to fix fair rents for the Scotch 
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crofters. Tim inombeis of theae are nominated in 
tenns of special acts of parlmTiiont* 

Other permanent coinniisslons ate tUe Cliniity 
Conimissum, created 1853 (of four meiiibera, one 
of whom is unpaid), to examine into all the charities 
and the management of them, in England and 
AYnlcs ; the Commission for the management of the 
National Debt; the Ecclesiaflbical ftnd_ Church 
Estates Commission; the Land CommLssion of 
England; the Puhlic Works loan Commission; 
tlie Tliamea Conservancy Commission; and the 
Commission for the adjustment of Casea under 
Income-tax AsacHsments, These are all bodies coiU' 
missioned to execute certain specified functions, 
more or less adTumisbrative, and partaking to some 
extent of the character of public oepartinewts. 

In law, a commission may he issued hy niandate 
of a court to take evidence from parties residing 
abroad or incapacitated from appearing in pei'soiK 
A CommiBsion in Eaiikruptcy is issued ioi* tlie pnr- 
poao of taking charge of the eflfecta of an insolvent 
for behoof of liis creditors, A Commission iii 
Lunacy is appointed by the Court of CJiancery to 
inquire into the mental condition of an alleged 
lunatic whoso property may lie in question. There 
are now permanent commissioners in lunacy whose 
duties include visitation andsuperviaion of n^ylimis. 

In govDrnmontal relations, commissions are some¬ 
times constituted wliero Britain exercises protect¬ 
orate but hay not formed complete colonial efitab- 
lislimcnts, as in Cyprus, Soiitli Africa (sec Cape 
Colony), New Guinea, and some islands of tlic 
western Pacific. The commission^ in such eases 
is a delegation, with certain limitations, of the 
authority of tlic crown. In India (q.v.) the 
administrative head of a province is sometimes 
called chief-coiniiiissioner (assisted by district com¬ 
mission gitb), who is responsible to the viceroy of 
India. Sometimes commissions qro international 
—i.c. composed of representatives of various 
nations for international purposes. A conspicu¬ 
ous example of such was tiie commission in 1871 
on the Alabama question {see AladaM/V); more 
recent was the commission for Eantern lioumelia, 
oppointed under the Treaty of Berlin of ISVS. 

Again, a commission may take the form of a 
temporary embassy for certain specific purposes. 
The appointniontfi are then nmle by the priine- 
iiiinistor and cabinet, as when Mr GlaLlafcono was 
sent to the Ionian Islands in or Lord 

Buflerin to Egypt in 1883, Somewhat diUbrent 
in character was the coiuiimsiori giren to Mr 
Chambei'lain in 1887 to proceed to America, to 
confer with delegates of uaiiada and the United 
,States upon inattei-s in dispute concerning the 
ilaheries. 

In its parliamentary sense, a commission may he 
cither Special or lioyah In the formcr^ case it is 
appointed usually, end in the latter case invariably, 
in response to a motion in one or other of tiic 
Houses, A royal commission is appointed only 
by the ciwu ; 'bub a special coniiiii£»Hiou may be 
appointed by a department of state. Tlie expenses 
of a conunission of this kind are usually defrayed 
by the jiarties requiring it, but those of a royal 
commission are iiicludeu in the oatimates for the 
current year. The commiBsioners nmy be paid 
by fees regulated by goveniiueut. Wien a com- 
inisrioii fiUs in London, it has the power of author¬ 
ising tlie payment of witnesses on the scale recog¬ 
nised in courts of law; but when a coiiimiBsion 
sits in the country, witnesses are not paid. 

A royal commission is appointed by motion in 
parliament, anti is issued by a royal wananb 
nominating certain * trusty and well-hclqyed 
cousins and cou0501101*8' to undertake a specified 
inquiry. Of such was tlie royal commission to 
inquire into the condition of the crofterB (1862), 


which \V£is n wholly dift'ciont body from timt 
appointed by act of parliainent in 188(5 to cany 
out ceriaiu legislative decrees. The former wna 
one of inquiry; the latter, one of oilmlnistration. 
The royal commissions appointed to inquire into 
the caiu-cs of the depves.4ion of trade (l8Sfr-87), 
and into tlie recent cnangea in the relative values 
of the precious metals (coniinoiily called tlie Silver 
Cojiiiiiissimi), also in 1896, are amon^ the most 
proiiuneiit of recent appointments of this kind. 

When a royal conmiissjion is nominated hy royal 
mandate, a secretary is appointed, and such clerical 
assistance as may be necessary is jiro^dded out of 
Borneo! the departments. The commission ora arc 
empowered to call and hear evidence (although nob 
oil oathb to exaTirine documents, localities, S:Cr 
The evidence is reported in question and 

answer duly numbered—and is submitted, along 
with the formal report, to the sovereign and to 
parjjjuncnk The iviiole is I lion incorporated in a 
blue hook. The mill tiplication of royal and special 
comniishiona has become rather "a legislative 
nuisance and a fmaacial burden. Iloyal coinmissions 
always include members of the House of Lords or of 
the House of Commons, or of both, but not cxclii- 
sively, for any qualified person may be nominated 
by tlio sovereign at tiie ndrico of the iiiinistiy^. 

"The coat of parljamentary autl royal commissiona 
in the liscal year ending 31hfc March 1888 Avns as 
under: 


Charity Coiiimlssion.*,.. £30,701 

Civil ticrvicc Comtiifflislon. 44,477 

Ijiiri CoiiUnlssloii of England. 12,210 

Lunacy Counrisslon of England. 16,217 

II .1 Scotkiul. 6.090 

Public AViirhft I^ian Conimlsaiou. 0,633 

National t Commission. 25,071 

Wreck ConinkiHSioii. 12,060 

CrorUrs Com mission. 0,831 

Land Cumuilsalon of Irdmul... 46,9112 

Endowed Schools Commission. 70O 

Tumpomry CoinuiiaBloiis... 93,404 


Another kind of cqmniisBion i3 that soinotimw 
given to two or inoye judges to inquire into certain 
alleged crimes, such ns die coniinisaion (1807-89) 
to inquire into the SliofTicld trades-ujiion oiitragea, 
and that (1888-00) of three judges unpointed by 
act of parliament^ to inquii'e into the 'charges 
and allegations * hroiiglit iii the Times newspaper 
against Mr Parnell and others. 

It should be added that the sovereign, who 
nfliuinally prosidc.'s over the annual deliberations of 
the General Assembly of tlie Church of Scotland, 
delegates the duty to a Scotch peer as Lord Uigh 
Commissioner, a froitli commission being issued 
every year. Eor the ecclesiastical court created by 
Queen Elizabeth, see High Commis*sion. 

ConniiLsslon Affcnt, or Meiichant, is a 
person employed to sml goods conBigiied or delivered 
to him by another who is called his principiil, for a 
certfliii percentage, cojhmonJy called his commission 
or factorage. See Broker. 

Coilllllissloiiaires is a uamo riven a class of 
attendants at conbinental botela, who perform cer¬ 
tain misccllnncoiia services. Employed to attend 
at the amvalof railway trains and stcamboatB to 
secure customerB, they wait to take charge of lug¬ 
gage, see it passed through the hands of the custom¬ 
house officers, and fleiicl it on to tlie Jiotel; for all 
which service they cliargo a fee. 

In 1859 the Corps of Commissionaires was eatab- 
liehed by Sir Edward Walter in England, with 
divisions in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Mniiclicater, and other large cities iu the 
United Kingdom. The corps boa recently oxfcendcd 
its operations to the principal cities of Australia, 
and purposes to contimio its further development 
throughout the colonial empire. The corps js coni- 
posed of picked men from every brauefi of Her 
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^laje^ty’a naval and military service, and in tlie 
Lonrlon division alone tlievc are l'20ii) men. They 
eft II be engag'd I by the day or any other perimf, 
and for any duty ndiere iioncsty, solmoty, and In¬ 
tel iigciico arc rerpured. Tlic M’agcs rmigo from 
twenty to forty hhilling'^ ]>er wecl^. 

i'ojDmlsslou del See Viih Cre- 

DEICE (jOMMIriHIOX, 

Commissioners of Supply. See Supply. 

Coinniissious, Army, are wananta from the 
head oE the atate for hoMmg vaiioiw military 
o/li(’e=i, wliether combatant or iion-coinhatant. 
The latter class comprises the vanoiis departments 
of tlio army, such as chaplains, commiaHariat, trans- 
port, veterinary, ordnance store, &c., in which, so 
Jaraa the Jhitisli army is concerned, commissions, 
carrying honorary or relative military rank, are 
obtained by direct exaniinatioii, by nomination 
coupled with spacial professional fpialilications, or 
])y transfer from other branches of the service. 
Candidates for the Medical Stall’(<!.>’*) tlivougli 
ft course of instruction at the Armv Medicnl >School 
attached to the lloyal Victoria llospital, Netlcy, 
■) >ef ore 1 >eiTi g com in it^i^nmed as surgeon As regard s 
tlie combatant oJIicers, a fir.sb coinniissi^ioji «xs siib- 
lieiitenant can be obtained by any Ihitisli sub¬ 
ject of proper a^o, chameter, ami jibysical f^ualili- 
cations, cither ijy entering one of the Military 
>Schools (rpv.) as a Cadet (q.v.), or by passing both 
a Uterary and a militai'y examination (shnilax to 
that montioned below for a lien tenant’*-3 promotion), 
after having aeived two trainini^ as an oilieer in 
tlie militia. jVll corrcsportdenct! regarding first: 
commiMiVona or ciuletships is cimduetevl \>y the 
mi I itaiy secretary at the war Oifice. Commissions 
ill the Royal Mavineij are obtained by <livcet com- 
petitivQ ex am illation. Two or three snl>* lieu ton- 
ants’ commissions arc given each year to cadets, 
from the Koval iSIilitary College of Caiifula. It 
is also passible to obtain sueU a cnamiis'-imi by 
enlbiting; but only two or three specially selected 
sergeants arc promoted each year to tiic rank of 
sub liGUlenftnt in the eavaliy and infantry (13o 
ollicors no^v serving have rifcen from the ranks), 
tlioiigli ftll fpiarteriu asters, riding-mas tors, or 
officeSf 3 of the Coast jlrigiule Koyal Artillery, 
and Coast Dattaliun Koval Engineer.'?, nre com- 
missioned, as lieu te nan Is/from the ranks. 

fjiilmjneiit coniiiiLs-sionh up to that of lioutcn- 
ant-colonel are given, as vacancies oneur, to the 
aeniov officer oi the next lower rank, provided 
that ho luw been favouraljly leported on, and, in 
tlie case of a lieutenant or captain, lifus pasitial an 
examination fnr promotion in regimental duties, 
diill, foTiificatum, tactics, military lnw», and topo¬ 
graphy. To assist oUim-s in passing this test, a 
depvity-assiritant adjutant-goneval for instruction is 
ap]»ointcd to the stall’of each military ilistriot, ami 
clashes are held nndev him for tlie study of the 
four last-mentioned Hubjects. The rank of colonel 
is only conferred by live vet (q.v.) fov lUstiiiguisUed 
sen icc, oi' on appointmeiib to certain positions 
carrying tlmt iauk, such as aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, assihitaiifc afljutant-gi'iieral, or coniniandcr 
of iL Tcgimental district, th'oiiieitloii tc major- 
geiieml, JicutcJiaiit-generiil, and general, is by 
selection, as vueaiifsies occur. The establisluuont 
in these ranks has l^eeii miudi reduced, and only 
those wlu) are eiiiiueutly niiftlifjGil, profes^ioiually 
unil plivnically, are eligible for coiiiiiii>!^ions in 
1 hoi II. 

Previous to 1st November lH7l all combatant 
coinmishions were purchased, except in the Royal 
Artillery, Engineers, and Mnriiie.s, and a few given 
as prizw to tlio.se cadets who jKissed out of tlic 
Koya) Military College at the head of the list. It 
was then also po.s>iljle to qualify fo-r a coinmis-don 
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by piirchage, by passing a direct non-competitivo 
examination. The lowest price of a firat comnua- 
sion ill the line was the highest (in the Life 

Guards) >Yn9 £12fi0. Large sums had also to be 
paid for eacli .step in rank, so that the interest of 
the money thus invested sometimes exceede<l the 
pay of the rank. 

The eutire abolition of tlie purcUoso system 
(by royal ivaiTant in 1871) Ima at the .same time 
increased the actual value of couunlssions as a 
means of Uveliliood, and tlie mini her of tlio.se 
vvlio are in a pnsitioii to compote for them. The 
com ])c tit ion has in consequence become very severe 
at tlie exaniiriatioiis, winch are held usually hvice 
a year, for admission to the two military collGge.s 
«'ind for militia candidates for army commissions. 
To meet this, a largo number of special educa¬ 
tional establish men ts liavo been formed, devoted 
entirely to the work of meptaring candidates for 
these te.sts, and most of the largo schools have 
special army classes. The expenses thus entailed 
are often not inucli less than the co.st of a fimtj 
comnimsioii under the purchase system, but no 
further payment is incurred by promotion. 

The subjects of examination for cadctsliips are 
selected, so far as the number of marks allotted to 
each is concerned, so as tq encourage boys ivbo 
have received the iiHUftl classical education, to come 
up direct from school without haiing to imilergo ft 
couifsc of cramming at ft military tutor’s, wdiore the 
iulluGnces are not ahvays desimole. See Cadet, 

roiiiiilissiirC) ftu ftnatoriiical term applied to 
nervouH connections between adjacent parts of the 
nervous system. Though it is not always used in 
quite the same way, tho general signification of tlie 
term, and the physiological import of the structure, 
is that of ft iinitnig bridge. See Braik, Nervous 
iSvsTior. 

Coiimiitiiieiit. See CnniiNAL La^v, 

C'oiuilliftcc (Er. comif^)^ a portion, goiiorally 
ronsLtiug of not less than tJirec iiicmbois, selected 
fi'om a more numerous body, to whom some special 
act to he performed, or investigation to be made, 
is cwnm/t(e(L But tJiougli a coiuniittce usually 
consists of several members of tlic body by wliieh ii> 
is apjiointcd, it may consist of one member, or, 
whftb is more frcmienc, of the whole of the nicmbei‘9 
noting in a diliereiiti capacity from that which 
usuiiliy belong to them. Tor the committees of 
parliament, wTicther ‘select/ ‘of the wdiolo house/ 
'grand,' or ‘standing* committees, see I'arlia- 
mY:nt, 

Coilimoclorc, in the royal navy, is, a rank 
iiiteniicdiate between an admiral and a captain. 
Ibis not permaueub, bub is bestowed for a tiino on 
a captain. U.suftlly a commodore commands more 
ships than one, detaelioil from a fieet un some 
.special service; he lioisU at that time a white 
broad pennant, with a red cross, at the main if 
a commodore of the fiasb class, at tho fore if of 
the second class. A coiumodovo is piivileged to 
have a coinmaiuler iimler Jiiiii in his ship, in the 
same ^Yay r-s an admiral is privileged to have a 
captain. The coinmodore, in in at tons of etiquette, 
lauk^ with ft brigiuUcr-general in Um army. 'Wlien 
in independent crmimand, a commodore of tho Inst 
chihs receives £7, 10.^. a clay, and a coiuiuodoro of 
the second class about T4, 10s. 

Until 1802 the title of coiumodin’o, without any 
com Illusion as such, was given in the United 
States navy to such captains as cimimniidcd, or 
liad coioinaiidcd, ft squadron. In 1862 the rank 
of commodore became a coiuinissioned one. A 
commodore ranks higher than a captain and low’er 
than a rear-admiral. His rank is assimilated to 
that of ft brigadiei'-genGral in the United States 
army. 
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COMMON LAW ^85 


CoiiiiiiodllSt Lucii's Aurelius, a Romnn 
emperor, born at Laimviuin in 161 a.u., was the eon 
of the great Mnreufi Aurelius and his profligate 
wife, the younger I'Aiistinn. He iras carefully 
educated under his father's care, hut lived to be¬ 
come one of the most worthless and bloody wretches 
that ever disgraced a throne^ At his fatlier’a death 
ill the spiing of 180, he was successfully fighting 
the Marcomuinu and other tiihes on the upper 
Danube, hut he at once concluded a treaty with 
the harhariaiia, and hastened to Homo to enjoy the 
pleasures of pouter. After the discovery of his 
sister Lucilla’a plot against his life in 183, he gave 
uncontrolled vent to the senseless savagery of his 
nature, Nearly all who, by virtue, ability, and 
learning, hod risen to honour during his fatlier’a 
lifetime, wore sacniiced to appctnie liia savage jeal¬ 
ousy of the good and the gieat Pnmd of his own 
physical strength, lie demeaned himself by exhibit¬ 
ing it in gladiafconfti combats, and besides used, in 
pimlic, to Bing, dance, piny, and act fclie Imflfoon. 
Though a glutton and a shameless dehauchce, who 
wallowed in the most sensual abomitiations, he yet 
demanded to be wm^sliippcd as a god, and ossunied 
the title of Ilercides Koinanus. Many imsuccessfn) 
plots were devised against the life of tliis mingled 
monster and inmlinaii, until at len^jtli liLs misiiiess, 
Marcia, fluding lier own name marked doum in his 
(ahlets for death, in concert with two confederates, 
tried first to poison him, then caused him to he 
strangled by Narcissus, a famous athlete, on the 
31st of December 102, 

Oonillioil Ilcncli. ^ec Dknch, and Common 
Law. 

CoiiiiUOiicrii one under the rank of nohilitvj 
also a member of the House of Cuminoiis. Por tne 
Cmnmomrs at Oxford, a class of students eating 
at the common table, sec Oxford. 

Common Forms are the ordinaiy clauses 
which are of fremient occun'cncc in identical 
terms in writs and deeds, 

Coinmoii Good. SeeBoROuun. 

Common Law. in England, is the ancient 
customary law of tlie laiul.^ Before the Noiman 
Conquest, the rights of an Englishman were deter¬ 
mined mainly by the customs of the manor, borough, 
or shire in which he lived. After the Conquest, 
the king's judges began to go their circuits in every 
part of the couiiiiy, doing justice according to the 
custom of the realiii or tlio common law. In some 
points they kept to the ancient local customa, in 
others again they introduced new rules. Prime* 
geniturc, e.g., is a rule introduced by the inllucnce 
of the judges; the ancient English rule of equal 
division survivas only os the * custom of Kont* 
under the name of Gavelkind (q.v.). The custom 
of certain ancient boroughs, wliicli gave the land 
to the youngest son, survives under tlie name of 
Borough Englisli (q.v.). TJio cnstoiu of a place, 
or of a body of persons, is allowed to supplement 
or modify the common law if it has been observed 
from a time ' whereof the menlory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.’ Legal memory doca not go 
lack beyoiul the til'sb year of the reign of Kicliard 
1., bub evidence may be given to inipugu the ‘im¬ 
memorial ' cliaractor of a local eiistoin Tiy shouiiig 
that it had its origin later thim that year. 

Even in making new niles, the judges never 
asamiied to legislate; they' professed to expound 
the good cuBtoius of the realm, and in applying 
the rules of common law, each goneration of jiulgca 
wns^ guided by the decisions of its predecessors. 
Decisions followed in a series of subsequent eases 
acquired sjiecial authority, and w^ero quoted as 
leading cases. Tiie law fixed by custom and by 
judicial decision could only bo set aside or amended 
by an act of parliament. But without setting aside 
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the law, courts of equity, and especially the Court 
of Olmnccry (q.v,), framed rules of tlieir'own, which 
enabled them to prevent the stricter rules of com- 
nioji law froni being used in deieiicD of injustice. 
I>y the Judicature Actn (q.v.), courts of common 
law and cquitj" were made parts of one supreme 
court; the two systems are administered concur¬ 
rently; where there is any conflict between equity 
and coniiiion law, the rules of equity prevail. See 
EqUITY. 

English settlers g<»ing to an uncivilised countiy 
tftlce wifcJi them ‘a.s much of the commozi Jaw 
09 the nature of tliinga will benv,' In Canada, 
Australia, &c., and in the United States, the bis- 
torical basis of the Ioav is tlie same na in England. 
Ill Scotland, and in some other coiintriesj the tenu 
cnininoji Jaw is used in a sense analogous to its 
English meaning. 

Thi: Court,s of Common Law. —The superior 
COM its of Co/iiin<Mi Law in England had their 
origin in the Curia Hegis of the early Norman 
kings, tho chief officei-a of wliicli 'wero the Chief- 
justiciar, the Chancellor, and tlio king’s justices. 
The justices sat in the King’s Bench to supervise 
the proceedings of inferior courts und coiporations, 
and to deni with criminal matters directly con¬ 
cerning the crown. In the Coniiwon Bench or 
Common Pleas they held pleas hetwccri subject 
and subject. In the Exchequer they sat, os Barons 
of the Exchequer, to decide revenue cases. At 
fii-sfc all tliGSe courUi followed the king, to the great 
inconvoniencG of suitors. The Conniion Pleas were 
fixed at AVe.'jtniiiister by Magna Chart a; and in 
course of time the three Rupeiior courts of Common 
Law were all established on one side of AVest- 
riiinster Hall, each cuiiif; having its own chief and 
four (afterwards five) puiisne or junior judges, who 
were called justices in tho King’s Bench and Com¬ 
mon Picas,’and Barone in the E.xchcqnen On tlie 
passing of the Judicature Acta (q.v.), the three 
courts became diviaions of the Iligh Court of 
Justice. The ofiicoa of CliieLjnstico of tlie Common 
Pleas and CJiiof-laron of tho Exclioquer are ao\v 
abolished, and the three divieious are consolidated 
iu the Queen’s Bench Division. The Lord Chief- 
jiistico of England is the presiding judge; ho is 
appointed by Oie crown on the ad>dce of the prinie- 
nrinister, and his salary is £8CK)0. Tliere are four¬ 
teen puisne justicoa, appointed by the crown on the 
advice of the Lord Chancellor, each of whom has 
a salary of f5000. The sittings of the Division are 
held at the Eoyal Courts iu London; the judges 
also try cases on their circuits anil at the 
(Central Criminal Court. The jurisdiction of the 
Division includes all special authorities formerly 
belonging to any of the old Common Law Combs, 
It takes, e,g., appeals fioni Revising BaiTlaters 
(q.v.) which formerly went to the Com in on Pleas, 
and revenue cases which holongcd to fclioi Exchequer. 
Appeals from any of the ofd Common La^v Combs 
went to tho judges of the other two courts, sitting 
In the Exchequer Chainber, and from them to the 
House of Lords. Appeals from the Queen’s Bench 
Division now go to the Court of Appeal, and ilicnce 
to the House of Lords, 

Besides the superior courts, thorc are many 
inferior courts which exerciae a limited common- 
law jurisdiction. Each manor lias its own courts, 
Imt except in regard to Copyholds (n. v,)., manorial 
jurisdiction has been aupereeded by local courts of 
modem origin. The same remark applies to the 
Hundred Court and the aticwnl County Court. 
Tho Court of Common Pleas iu Lancaster and tho 
Court of Pleas in Durham, now form part of the 
High Court. The modem County Court (which 
ought more properly to be called a district court) 
has a common*] aw jurisdiction; and several statutes 
contain proYisLons fur ronuttlng the less iniportaafc 
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clflss <)f comtnon-Iaw actions to the County Court 
for 

Of Boroii^rji Couits fiomo (fts, e.g., the Court of 
Hostings in Lonilon) aic obsolete; others (as, e.g., 
tlic Muyov’s Court in London ao<l the Court of 
Pasf«age'in Liverpool) nre stih of importance. The 
City of Loiitloii Coinfc is fmmed on the model of 
tlio" modern Oiinty Courts. Tho Court of the 
Cinf/ne Ports n held before the mayor and jurabs 
of each port; from them anpenla are taken to the 
Lord AVrtideii’s Convt, amt thence to the Queen's 
Bench Divi^on. Courts of Bequest for the recovery 
of small debts cxisteil in several boroughs; they 
are now obsolete, as also is the Court of Pie Poudre, 
or dusty foot, held by the steward of a manor to 
which a market belongs, for the ini mediate cle- 
eision of questions arising hi the market. There 
are still courts of some impartanco, established for 
the beliedt of privileged bodtes of persons. See, as: 
to miners, Stannary Courts,* as to Oxford and 
Cambndge, sec Uxiversita'. 

Couuiion ricas* Com.mo:n Law, 
Coiiimou PrayciN Book of. See Phayeb- 

BOOK. 

€oiiimoiM*i(11ilgf is the Scotch equivalent of 
Beating the iJouiids, See D0U2^D9. 

CoiiniiOli Roonif an apartment in a monas¬ 
tery^ in whicli a fire was constantly kept burning 
for the ime of the luouks, find AvhicU was picj*ided 
over by a monk called the master. It was the 
prototype of the common rooms in the colleges of 
the Englisii universities, wheie the dona take their 
-wine alter hall. 

CouuilOllSi the dinner provided in English 
colleges and inns of court for their members. In 
the inns of court it is provided only during term, 
Separate tables are appointed for the Beiichem 
(q.v.), for the barristers, and for the students and 
otlier nieiiibers of the inn, 

Co)iimous« House of. Scb 
O oiiiiiioiis And £iiclosnres* This is one of 
the numerous instances in which a diftbrent mean¬ 
ing 19 attaclicd to fho same term iii tbo legfil 
eystema of England and Scotland. In England tlie 
property in the common lam( belong to the lord of 
tiio maiiorj nitliough rightj? over the cmumoii land 
are possessed by certain pei’snns M’ho hold land in 
the manor, ami arc known as commoners. Thus 
Blackstoiie deiincs a common as 'a profit which 
a man hath in the itaui of (mother^ as to feed Ins 
to catch fish, to dig turf, to cut wood and 
the like/ But in Scotland, where the law has 
adopted the diviHions and followeti the mmien- 
clftiure of the civil law' and of the legal systems 
of continental Europe, all these jirolite, ov rights 
to derive profit, ano known as (q.v.), 

w'iiercas a common, or coiunionfcy, as lb is moi*e 
frequently called, is a common right of property 
existing in several individuals, ficqnoiitly the 
inliabitants of a wduile village, in a piece of erronnd. 
In eacli iinUvidual tlic right of course in limited, 
so as in reality to amount to littlo inopo than a 
servitude; bub there is no over-lord, the laud is 
not the land of anotlier, but the laml of the com¬ 
munity as a body, 

Tlie nature and origin of lights of coinman Imve 
been the subjects of elnlioratc invcfitigation, hut 
ate still ubsciitc* They are probably derived from 
the old Gcnimnic rights of common pasture on the 
Pijlklaud In England at present almost 

tUc outy tal swbjcct to common rights ia witsta ' 
laud; hut fomiorly rights of joint cultivation 
extended over a great part of the arable land. 
These are not yet rpiite extinct. So long as tlie 
lands .Hubjoefc to rights of common were extensive 
and fertile, their euol(X'>urc was a source of wealth 
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both to lords of manors and to tlic nation as a 
whole. AccouUngly enclosure.^ began to bo frequent 
in the Ifitli, and were continued oa a great scale 
to the end of the 18fch century. Formerly the 
enclosure of a common required a private act of 
parliament. The coiiinioners, who W'ero generally 
poor and Unable properly to represent their cose, 
often sufleved by enclosure, obtaining inadequate 
compensation. By tlie Act 6 and 7 Will. IV. 
chap, 115, anti sulisequent acts, the necessity for a 
private acb of parliament is abolisiied. liy the 
Act 8 and 9 Viet. chap. IIS, which has been often 
amended, n Board of Coimuissioiiei‘s is appointed 
to Inquii^ into the propriety of any proposed en¬ 
closure ov partition, and to report to pariinmout, 
whicli may then pass a public act autliorising 
their proceedings, Tliis is the couifio generally 
adopted. 

In Scotland, cainiuonfcics or coiumous wore made 
ilivisible by an action in the Court of Session, at 
the instance of any person having an interest by 
the ^>tat. 1695, chap. SB. 

The lands still subject to rights of common aro 
for the most part .such as could not bo cultivated 
with advantage. The incrcoso of population, linw*. 
ever, lias nm<ic tliein vahiahle aa pJacca of exerciso 
and recreation. This value has been clearly stated 
by Mr J, H, Mill {Vissestations and ViscussiotiSy 
rol. ii. p. 213): MVe must needs think, also, that 
there is something out of joint, when so much is 
said of the value of refilling and humanising taste.s 
to the lahoiiring-people—when it is proposed to 
plant parks ami lay out gardeiiB for tliem, fcliat 
they may enjoy more freely imtiiie’a gift alike to 
rich and i)oor, of sun, sky, and vegetation; and 
along ^YitU tUifi a countev-pvogvess is constantly 
going on of stopping up patlis and enclosing 
coniniouR, la not tliis aiiotlier case of giving with 
one hand and taking back more largely wnth tbo 
otlici ? TTe look with the utmost jealousy upon 
any further enclosure of common??. In the greater 
part of this island, exelu.sive of the iiiouiitaiii and 
moor districts^ there certainly is nob more land 
veniaiiiiiig in a state of natural 'wildiicsg than is 
desirable. Those who would make England 
resemble many uavts of the Continent, wdieve 
every foot of soil is hemmed in by fences, and 
covei'od ov'er witli the traces of human labour, 
should rcnioniber that where this i.s done, it is 
done for the u^e and heuefife, not of the rich, hut 
of the poor; and that in the countries where tliere 
leinam no commons, the rich have no parks. The 
corumou is the peasant’s park. Evevv argument 
for plougliing it up to raise move prouiice applie.s 
c( fortiori to the park, wdiich is generally far more 
tevtile. The effect of either, wdien done in the 
manner proposed, is only to make the poor more 
numerous, nob bettor oil. Bub wdiab ouglit to he 
said when, as so often happens, the coimnoii 
taken from the poor, that tiie wdiolo or great part 
ofib may be added to tho enclosed pleasure-domain 
or the rich ? Is the aiifierable coiupeiiaatiou, cuul 
though iiiiscrahle not ahvays granted, of a small 
scrap of tlio land to eacli of the cottagers who had 
ft goose oil tho comiaon, any equivalent to the 
poor generally, to the lovers of nature, or to fiitiirc 
genevations, for this legalised spuliatlou ? ’ 

Acting upon the principles expressed in this ex¬ 
tract, the legislature in the lOtli centiiiy has regu¬ 
lated enclosures \Yltli refevence to the enjoymont 
of the general })uh]ic, as "well as to the rights of the 
lord of the manor and of the conimoiiei-s. llestraints 
huA'Q hoeu placed on the enclosure ol commons in or 
near towms, and provision has been made for laying 
them out and maintaining them ns places of recrea¬ 
tion. !Near London especially, many commons 
have thus been .secured to the public, Seo Miss 
Octavia nill. Our Ccmnnoti Lcmcl (1878); Elton, 
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The XAim of Commons; Spi-utton, Commons and 
Umnwii Fiahk (1887); atid workb Ijy Cliambeis. 

Hall, /i7]d AnJIknis. 

_ In tiie United States the term * common’ is u*^ed 
in two senses. In onesense it the common 

or genei'al fieltLs set apart iuj pBiitiiredniid at the 
loiunlation of towns or villages. The Mea of mieli 
common fields may have been suggested by those 
of England, alfchongli the feudal lortl of the manor 
was not rctaiaeil hy the settlers in America. 
Common fields also existed in t-lie villages of 
FreiicJj and Spanish settleiu TJie title to these 
lands was confirmed te the inhabitants by act of 
congress. Unappropriated laiuls in Virginia liave 
Minilavly been coiilirined as common lands by 
statute, anti tlio constitution of Illinois sots apart 
certain lands as cornnion.y. Unle.'JS the statute 
expressly forbids, comiuon.s in tlii.s souse may be 
dinded ab fclio instauco of individuals interested, 
if they think fit to take legal proceedings for that 
purpose. In the olliei sense, tlie term ‘common’ 
IS applied to a public park wliich may belong to 
tliQ mnincipality or to the nation—e.g. the Yellow, 
fttene Park—respecting which no individual or iiidi- 
vidnals can claim a division. Such parks are under 
the direct control of the autlioiities. As applicfl 
to a school, the epithet * comitimi ’ means public, 
^supported by taxation, and open to all children of 
a Certain age. It has no reference to the >studies of 
the scliool, 

Coiuman Sense* The Philosophy of. There 
are certain l>eliefs that have heen current among 
inon in all ages, which liy some pliilosopiier.s liavo 
been declared to bo groundless illii.Hions. Of these, 
tile most reiiiarkable instance is tlio belief in an 
e.xtcrnal, material world, independent of any mind 
to perceive it. Berkeley's doctrine (see Berkeley) 
seemed to his contemporaries to contradict this 
belief,^ ami allinn that there is no siicli thing os a 
material world; and Hume, carrying the same 
principles to their full length, disintegrated the 
world of Biiirits, and left nothing in Jiature bub 
isolated itteas and impressions, 

A deadlock in philo.sophy wus the result of these 
doctrines of Berkeley aiul Hume; and the solution 
oifered by Held consisted in setting up common 
sense os an aibiter from which there could ho no 
apponl—that is to say, the universally admitted 
impressions of mankind wore to be taken as con e* 
sponding to the fact of things withniit any further 
scmtiiiy. It is only the same view other wise 
expressed, wJfeii it is declared by other philosopheiTS 
that tho deliverniice of consciousness must he pre- 
Slimed true. According to Sir W. Hamilton, in 
the most elaborate vindication of tlis common-sense 
philosophy tliafc has ever been produced (in his I 
edition of Reid’s works), consciousness assures ns | 
that, in perception, wo are immediately cognisant 
of an external and extended non-ego (not-self); 
and that the testimony of conscionsness iiiUBb be 
Mowed as entitled to prompt and unconditional 
aBsent, 

Tho concInslreDe^.s of fhis reasoning is disputed 
by many, >yho say that it ia an abnegation of the 
tasks of philosophy, and may establish mere pre¬ 
judices as dictates of ponsciousnes.'^. Consciousness 
(< 1 |V,) is a very wide word, comprising Indeed e^'cry- 
tlnng that we call mind. Suppose, it is argued, wo 
were to maintain that the veracity of each one’s 
iiieinory was beyond all question or dispute, it 
would be apparent at once how tha case really 
stands. Rut there must be a standard tnitli. Ex¬ 
perience is the criteiion how far the memory ia to be 
trusted; and possibly the same may be trae of the 
larger fact named consciousness. Sec PiiiLOSOPnY, 
PSYCHOLOaV- 

The tnitliFi of common sense, assumed to be 
those of consciousness, arc such a.s these: the 


laws of Identity, Contnulietion, and Kxdudod 
Middle; the axioms of Mathematica; the law 
of Causality (see Cause) j the doctHne of an 
innate moral bciisq (see Ethics); tlie doctrine of 
mans Moral Liberty (see Free will); the e.vist- 
once of an external world indejPendent of every 
percipient miinl Some of tlicio tnitlw, wliich 
however by no means stand all on the same 
footing, are toniied riituitjonH, Intnitivc Cognitjons, 
Instinete, heoliugs, lleliofs. Principles, Ultinmteor 
Inmoidial Kleinenta, TriitJis a prion, Kant’s 
uiiKsinji was to investigate tJio iwigjji d1 -sneb 
of those truths as inighc be accounted a prion; sec 
Kant, A Piiioiu. The philosophy of coininoii 
senHO, as promulgated hy Iteid, liore reference Bspe- 
cially to the denial hy llorkeley of the received 
view of tlio niatciial world; see Perception. 

Conniioiity^ See Coalmon.s .vnd ENcmsonEij. 

ComillOllWCOini (practically, a tranylatinn of 
Lat. YcspnbUca, ‘republic’) Is used in a npecial 
f^enso for the foim of ^mvernnient estfiblisjlicd in 
ETjglami after the e.Yecutmn of Charles L in January 
1649. Usually the Commonwealtli ia held to 
extend till the Kestoratiou in 1660; and in the 
Cukndar of State Papers th^^^ is the usage nf tfie 
woid. But the C’onnnojnvcaltli is soinetlines 
limited to the ^leriod 1649-53, ending with the 
establishment oi Cromwell’s Protectorate. Sec 
C'noiiWELL. England. Several states of tho 
Aincricau Union Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia) are ollicially called conimonwcalfcliR. 

Coiiimiinc is the unit or lowest division in the 
ad ministratiou of France, coiTesponding in tho 
rural difttiicte to the English paiLsli or toumsbin, 
and in towns to tlio English municipality. In 
France there arc about 30,000 coniinunes, with a 
conBidcrable measure of self-go vein men t, with tlio 
power of holding property, Szc, Each comnuinc h«s 
I a council elected by univeml euflVagc, and the 
I council is prcftided over by a mam and one or more 
I (tdjoinU or ossistante. In the lai;gei‘ coTnmunos the 
fiutiro is selected by tho centenf gororjujient out 
of tho members of the council; in others ho is 
appointed by the prefect of tho ilepaitmenk . The 
central governmont tbrongli its officials exercifioia 
generally a very large control over tlio allaira of tlie 
commune, For the Kusaian conn mine, see HiR, 
and Russia, 

The risin^^ of the commune of Paids in IB71 should 
not he con founded with Coiiimunifim (q. v,). It W’as 
a revolutionary assertion of tho aidonomy of Pans, 
that is, of the light of self-government through its 
cominuTie or municipality. The theoiy of tho 
viaing was that eveiy comiimm; should have awal 
autonomy, the central governnienfc being merely 
ft fedeiation of coiiiniuiics. Tlie movement "wos 
based on. discontent at Paris, where tho people 
found tlieniaelves in possession of arms after wie 
siego by the GermaiiH, Tho vising hegoij OU' the 
IStli Marcli 1871i and was only supptesacHl ten 
weeks later after long and bloody iighting between 
the forces of tlie coninume and a. large army of 
the central govonmient; 01500 Comnuuuste having 
fallen during 20-30th May, and 38>678 been taken 
prisoners. See France; ami sec I<is.sagaray’3 
Kistorp of the Commum of 1871 (tmus. by E. M. 
Avellng, 1686). 

€oniniiiiiion signifies, in ecclesiastical lan¬ 
guage, that relation, involving mutual claims and 
unties, in which those stand who are united hy 
nniforiiiiby of belief in one religious body or church. 

To oxclttdo fi-om this relation aiul its involved 
rights is to excommunicate, Tlie most visible 
Bynibol of this relation being the nai taking together 
of tho Lord’s Supper, that rite is often called the 
Comiminion. See Lord’s Supper, Ppayeh-dook, 
TiIturoY; and for Comiminion Table, see Altar. 
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CoillUlUlii^lll in a system of .‘‘ociety in which 
coijiinon pio^Jcrty the reoognrsed fonn. In )ater 
times it is an attempt to prevent or remedy the 
evils arising- out of the inciinnlities of private pro¬ 
perty hy linlfling piojieity in common. Ihit in 
priiintivc societies, in the hunting and pastoral 
Ktagefl of civilisation, conunnnisni was universal. 
Ifc was Only when the tvansition AV'fts inaile to a 
settled life and to agiieuUnre that private ouner- 
Hhip in land hegan to appear, and oven then it was 
pjowlv introduced. Long after the private use of 
hind had l>cen estaidwhed, the comiiion tm’nevslup 
of ifc t>y the tribe or clan wiw still recognif^ed anci 
enforced, and the avalde land of the community was 
subject to periodical redistjihiition ivith the view 
ii\ c\iltlvatioii. SurvivttlH of this system still exist 
in various countries of the world, notably in Ilussia 
under the lMii\ 

In the ancient world a partial conimuni^in pre* 
vailed in Crete and Bparta. During the decline of 
Cricece^ move s^’stematie Rpeciilatioris and experi¬ 
ments in coiiiiuttmsiJi appeared. The niost eminent 
example of the former was the republic of Plato, hi 
which a comm unity of goo(lH and also of wires was 
taught,^ as the fonn of society among the riding 
and military class. Tlicse were to he supported by 
the industrial classes, whose fonn of Ihe w not 
indicated. In Palestine, about the Christian era, 
the Esaenes were a society of reeln^es with colihocy 
and the coiiiiiinnity of goods. 

A moat YGinavkable Wtanco of cammnnitv of 
goods is that of the early Cliristiaiia at Jenisalem, 
recorded in Acts, iv. 312. Under the Influence of 
Christianity the rigorous and often mei*ciles8 ideas 
and rightfj of private pro]>erty developed in tJie 
ancient world, especially among the liomans, -were 
gi'Oatly modified. Dennneiation s of wealth tendi iig 
to com mums m are not infrequent in tlie church 
fatlioi-s. Not to mention the coipoiate property of 
the church itself, wliich in medieval tiine.s embraced 
about One-third of the land in tlift countries wliere 
it was e.stahli.s]ied, ninny of the nionaHtic institu¬ 
tions were based on the eoinumnity of goods^ 
Daring the middle ages, sects holding the com¬ 
munity both of goods and women aji]>eaved, like 
the s^eisb of the Uiovannali in 

At biine.s of social and spuitiml change or fer¬ 
mentation communistic Wotuh usually grow up with 
special I’igour. Such was the ease at the Itofor- 
nnfttion, wMien the anabaptists Munzer and Bock- 
liolt sot up coTiiTnunisni ni GGruiany, and similar 
notions UtuI a wide dlfllirion iu other countries 
{see AXACAi^'flfaTs). The most enjinent literary 
forui of it, coinhined with the iioldest Inmiani- 
tarian iileals and iimetjcal siiggesfions forioSormf 
which even yet have not been realirsed, was the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas INtorc (151U). In that great 
woiK, besides the institution of coininon ]>m])cvty, 
wc have the nio=^t ailvaneeil vicAVs on toleration, 
universal education, a mild criminal code, sanita¬ 
tion, and a working-day of six bourn. Cam- 
panel/a’s Ctuifus Mta (I6‘'23) ha?f a sijiiilni' com- 
iimnity o! goods under the desjuilic rule of the 
AvisB inon, Arith a Avorking-day of hmr Jjourrf. 

At the discovery nf Amenca the Sjiaimh con¬ 
querors found a system of agricultural cominuiiiHin 
under a central dc:-ipi>t\sui Wth iu Mexico and Peru, 
Like the partial coiiiiimnisni of Crete and Sj^artu it 
may have been a survival or confcuuiatioii of the 
primitive conjinunisjii. In the earliest Englisli 
E«eltlen\ent« in America, lioth Virginia and Keiv 
England, a feysteiii of comnion propertv Avas 
attempted, but soon abandoned, During the fer¬ 
mentation Avliieli piecedcd and acconipfuried the 
French llernlntioji cojnmnnistic ideas again , 
emerged in the Avii tings of i^Iorelly and Maldy. 
They are also found vaguely expiessed in the 
A\ oi‘k“^ of Itoiisseaii, and through him they to some 


degree affected the principles of liobcspiervc and St 
Jiiflfcj hut the general tendency of the devolution 
Avas to consolidate indhidual rights and private 
property. The consqnTacy of BalpiAf was intended 
to establish a ayatematic conniuiuism by revolution. 

Socialism is a vagiAe phenomenon which inuftt not 
he identified Avltli communisin. Yet the movement 
w largely colouvcil with conmiunifttic couceptiong, 
and in Bonie of its schools a thoroiigligoiiig com- 
nuAnism is taught with lax notions as to the rela¬ 
tion of the sexes. In the anarchist, as also in the 
Mavx school to a coosiderahlc degree, sociaUsin takes 
the form of n ftysteiimtic coimmmity of property, 
associated Avitli vague theories of the oniancipnfcion 
of Avoinen (see Socialism). Different botli from 
sociaHsni and this aggressive coinnuuiisni are tlie 
coiniinniistic societies still existing in the United 
»Slatc!s. The latter are simply quiet efforts to 
realise for their mcmbci^ a liappier state of things 
by comninnity of property, but Avifchoufc a revolii- 
tioiiary propaganda and remote from the main 
currcjit of modern social developiiioiit. See JInooK 
Farm, Pkrpect[oi^lsts, Shakers ; Nordhoff’s 
Commiunslie Societies of the United States (1875): 
and for the rising of the so-called CommuniBts at 
Paris in 1871, Avliich was a political and not an 
econonucal movement, see Commune, 

Coiiiuiiitatlon* See Tithes, Pexsioks. 

CoitlllllitHtOry un apparatus at bached to many 
electric niachmcs for rcvei'sing the currents. See 
Elkcthicitv, 

Coiniic'nu.^^ the naino of a family, originally 
Italian, of wliicli many membei's occupied the 
tlirono of the Byzantine empire from 1057 to 1204, 
and that of Treb'izontl from 1204 to UOL See 
Bvzantine Empire, Ttiebizond, Alexius, Isaac. 
—^Anna Comnena (q.v.), who lived iu the firet 
half of the 12th century, AA’as a high literary as 
AY ell as historical celebrity,—D avid Comsenus, 
the Inst rcpve.seiitative of the imperial mce in 
Tvebizond, wnn executed at Adrianople in 1402, 
Avith all liw family, by conuuaiid of Moliaiinncd II, 
The attempt to trace the descent of the Bnnaitavtc 
family fioiu a branch of the Conincni settled in 
Corsica is not supported by valid evidence, 

Como, a cit 3 ' of Lombardv, Northern Italy, 
beautifully situated at the floutfi-Avest extremity of 
the Lake of Ccino, 30 iniles N. of Milan hy rail. It 
lies in a valley, surrounded by Jiill«, clad Avith 
hixiuiant gardens, olive plaiitationa, and orange 
groves, Avith here and there an old min cropping 
out. The city is siinroiinded b}^ old Avails flanked 
with tOAvers, the gatcAvaya liy Avhich the Avails are 
))ierced being fine spoGhnens of medieval military 
arcliitecfciirc. Among the prijicipal buildings of 
Coino are tlie cathedral (1390-1732), and the toAvn- 
Jiall, built of marble, dating from the beginning of 
the 13th century. Tlie ciiiei articles of nmim- 
facture arc silk, satin, glove.s, and soap. By jncans 
of its port, Como cavnea on extonsh^e trade in tlie 
pjwhico of the dwtnet with Switzerland. Pmj. with 
suhuvbw (1831) 25,od0. Como, the uncicut Comwm, 
AViLS the birthplace of Ctuciliu.s Statias, tho tAVo 
Pliny ft, of several iiopes, and of the pliyiSiuiat ^^olta. 
In 1107 it began to war with Milan, and in the 
COM me of twenty yeare was utterly destroyed by its 
antagonist. As an inqiortnnfc hendqnartere of the 
rUuljelliiie party, ifc Avas rebuilt iu 1158 by 
Fredoriok BarbaVossa, and remained a republic foV 
fcAVo centuries, Avhen it fell into the liancls of the 
Viscontis, its history since timfc time being bound 
uji Avith that of Milan. 

€ 01110 , Lake of {Ital. Lago di Ooino, or II 
Lfirio, ancient Lari ns Lacm)^ ii sheet of watei', in 
Nor thorn Italy, lying at the foot of the Berniiie 
Alps, It is chieily formed by the river Adda, AAdiicli 
enters ib at its north, and issues at its south-eastern 
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ex treniity^* T lie to tal Iength of tlle lake from Como 
to Riva IS aLout 30 miles. Pifteeii miles from iU 
northern extremity, the promontory of Rellnggio 
rlivicles zfc into two branches, the shorter of whirls 
called the Lago di Lccco. The greatest hreiulth of 
the lake is 2^ nnleSj bnt tlirongliont tlie greatest 
part of its length it is much less. It is (i63 feet 
above seadevel, has a mean depth of 870 feet, 
iind is 1352 feet deep at the deepest part. The 
beauty of the sunoniuliiig sconeiy and the salubrity 
of the ellmatG have made tlio Lake of Como the 
most celebrated and most resorted to in Italy, its 
shores being everywhere studded with noble villas. 
See Limd, 6'omo and t/ie Italmii LaK:es (1887). 

Comorin^ Cape (Kit)}Uiri)t the most southerly 
extreniity of the peninsula of India, beiag, in fact, 
ft sandy accretion to the tcipiinatioii of the AVestern 
Glints, Tlie low headland is in the state of Travnii- 
core, and its lat, and long, are 8° 4' N., and 

ir 35' 35" E. 

CoTlloro Isles, a gioup of four islftiids belong¬ 
ing to France, ia the Hozambiuttc ClianncI, be- 
tveeii Africa and Aladfigascar, llie islands, winch 
are of volcanLo origin, are mountainous, and have 
an extremely fertile aoil, arc called Aiigaziya or 
Great Comoro, Amoiian or Jolianna, Moliilla, and 
Mayotta. Great Comoro is 35 miles long, and hoa 
ft population of 35,000 j its highest point is 8500 
feet, Johanna,^ next in size, with 12,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, has ft llritish conHul and a llritiRh coaling 
^ tat ion. Moliillft, the smallest, is 15 miles long, 
and has 6000 iiiliabitaiits. These became Frencn 
in 1886. Mayotta or Mayotte, 21 miles long, and 
until a pop. (1885) of 10,(111), has been a French 
possession since 184L At the capital, Dsaudsi 
or Nzaondzi, are govoniinent buildings, a few 
hundred French Boldiors, and numerous olticinls. 
The annual imports aiul exports of the island Imve 
each ft value of over 2,000,000 franca. In all the 
islands the blood of the natives is partially Arab, 
partially Malagasy; the Sakalavas having occupied 
part of Mayotte after the conquest of AmclRgoscar 
by the Hovas. See ArADACbvscAR. 

Coiiipaiiys although it may be ftpplieil to every 
kind of partnership, is generally used in connection 
with the law of joint-stock companies, These difiev 
from the ordinary Partnership (q.v.) chie/iy in 
the fact of the shares of tho capital stock being 
tmnsferable, generally apart from the consent of 
tl^o remaiiiiiig partners, although power is often 
reserved to object to a transferee; and also in 
tlio fact that full powera of management are 
devolved on directors and other ollicitilg to the 
exclusion, move or less comnlete, of the slmrc- 
lioldeis. An. unincorporated joint-stock company 
at common laAv, such for instance as the famous 
Canon Iron Company, is really a partnei^ilrip hi 
many resiiects, its partners being liable without 
limit for the debts of the company. Under the 
Lettom Patent Act, 1837, however, it may obtain 
several privileges of iiicoiporation. 

It ia not lawful for more than ten poi'sons bo 
carry on a joint-stock bonking company at com- 
nioii law, nor for more than twenty persons to 
carry on any other kind of joint-stock company 
at common law : all such concerns must register 
under the Companies Acts, Unincorporated com¬ 
panies may be made bankrupt and wound up in 
the ordinary way by sequestration, bnt it is also 
competeub by a liquidation petition to apply to 
them the usual machinery for recovering tlio con¬ 
tributions due by uicmbcrs of registered companies; 
and adjusting tlia rights and liabilities of con- 
tributoiies inter sc. Of com-se, the constitution 
of such common-law companies varies indefinitely 
u’ifch tlie prorisiojifi of ilm agreement under which 
they act, There ia also in existence a large clnss I 


of companies created by royal cliartor, wdrich have 
ft legal corporate existence apart from their in- 
divicfual members, and a perpetual succcs.siou and 
ft common seal. In such cases tlio charter define, 
more or less clearly, the objects and ti^c jiow^eiu 
of the corporation and the mode of management:, 
bub the iiiajority of meiuhem have within these 
linuts conBiderable poweiu of framing bylaws. 
Where the charter is silent on the subject there 
is no direct liability of the uienibeia to the public 
at all, and their iiabilityis limited to tho unpaid 
j balance of their sbaras. But the ciuwii was em¬ 
powered by statute to express^ in such charters 
that the liability of nienifiem is iiiiiiiaited; and 
such until 1882 wass the position of most of the large 
Scottish banks. The royal poucr to create corpora¬ 
tions by cliftrter was in certain cases delegated^ to 
burghs in Scotland, who exercised it by granting 
seals of caiiscr Of course, the validity of the pro¬ 
visions even of n royal charter Jiiay he questioned 
in ft court of law. 

Still another class of couipftnies consists of those 
iiicoiporatcd by act of parliaiuent. Here no objec¬ 
tion can be raised to the act of an all-powerful 
leKisIfttuve.^ Such statiitcH, besides cotifening the 
oixlinaiy privileges of incorporation, generally give 
further parliamentary powOrs required for the 
]«Lrfcicular undertaking—e,g, a iiglit to lew tolls. 
All such particular Htainted, which can be obtained 
only on giving the guarantees required by the 
practice of parliament in piivato bills, are all 
now snliiect to the general provisions of the Com¬ 
panies Clauses Acts of 1845, 1863, and 1860, 
These general nets deal nob otily with such 
mat tors as the issue of new eturital, the crctition of 
debenture stock, tlie chiiuge of name, but aUo with 
the general administration of the company, the 
powera of directorsj the tmnsfei'enee and foifeiture 
of shares, &e. Such statutory comjianles may also 
be placed hi liquidation under the Companies Act 
of 1802. 

The gj'eat Jiiass of joinbstock coJupanics, how¬ 
ever, in this country owe thoir incoiporarion not 
to royal diarter or statute^ but to legistiation 
under the Limited Liability Acts, which began in 
1855, but which are now all merged in tho great 
statute of 1862, supplomeuted on various occasions 
down to 1880. Asa geneml lule the provisions of 
the Act of 1862 apply, without fresh ledstration, 
to the companies fcirnied and regiatered prior to 
that date. The new procedure ia that any so von 
people, bysubsciihing a memoranduin of ossuciation 
w'incli states the name, place of business, and 
general objects, and delivering it to the registrar 
(there is a separate vegiblvar for England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland), may obtain a eertilicatoof incor- 
pomtion witli or without limited liability. The 
great majority of these companies have been 
mnited by shares—viz. the sliarcholdem are lutble 
only for the amount uncalled upon tlieir shoies, 
Bub cases of unlimited liability are not uncommon, 
and both banks and insurance companies have 
frcquentlv availed thoinselvea of the faciJLtioa 
aft’orded oy registration; ia the case, of banks, 
tlio liability rerimiiriiig nnliriiited as regards the 
note issue, while tlio liabili^ of shareholders for 
otlicr obligations of tho bank is restricted in tlio 
usual way. An insurance company requires to 
make a deposit of £20,000 before regUitration. It 
is siiilicient if eacli of the seven Bubsevibers of the 
memorandiuii of association subscribes for onesliare. 
Companies not formed far conimercial profit may 
be registered by license of the Board of Trade^ 
After the uiemoranduin come the articles of asso¬ 
ciation, which in most cases are, slightly luodihcdj 
one of the acta of model regulations known as 
Sehediil© A and B of the Btatiitc. TJie geiuiral 
effect of regiatratioE is to make the applicants an<l 
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otlier iiiGinljoi>i a cor|>orate hady ^v^th ]perpetual 
isiicce^si<>n, a coiruiioii .seal, power to hold lands 
Avitliout intervention of ti ii^tees, and a liability of 
me labors for tlie time to pay calls on the shares, 
and a liahiUty of all members, paat anil present, to 
contribute the aiiioiiiit of tlio uncalled capital in 
the event of a luiuidatUm, excUuUiig such uieiubera 
as have been a year out of the concern before llie 
'wiiulin:' up connnencci*. Past iiiembevs only coii- 
trihute it picsenfc iiieniherH cannot make up the 
dcficiejic}’, Hoiico the listi^ A and D of contiihutorlieo 
so nnnleksantly kita\Yu in the mercantile ^vorld. 
ConIrilmtorios cannot * set oil’’ or deduct from their 
liability ilebts due to them hy tUc company. Hut 
the constitution, so delined by the inemornmliinj 
and articles of association, is elastic. By special 
rosolutiou of the sliareliolders-^i.e. a resomtiun 
passed by thrce-fourtlis and afterwards confirmed, 
which is also registered—capital inav be increased, 
the amount uf shares altered, the liability of diveetorH 
made unlimited. With the consent <if the Roitul 
of Trade, the company may even change iU name. 

It is G(>miiU)n to reserve to the director power 
to oliject to a transferee of sliaves, but where this is 
not done, the divectoi's arc powerlcsH to ])reveiit the 
common practice of transferruig siiares to persons 
of no means just before a liquidation arrives, at 
leoAt where such tvanKfer is out and out. After 
liquidation no clmiige con be made on the register 
of shareholders, whicli decides the liabilities of 
uxrties. Mistaken entries, however, may be rccti¬ 
led by petition to the court, even after liquidation, 
but it u tlicTL too Into to uUe an action to aside 
a contract to take shares on the ground of fraud 
or luisvepreseutatlon. The Umiulation of the City 
of Glasgow Bank (1873-^12) called attention to the 
fact that in Scotland, diirering in this respect 
fi'oni England, notice of trusts was lakeii in the 
registers of coiiii)anies, but this did not jirevent 
tbe Imstees and oxeeulors who were so entered 
from being held pei»opmlly linhlo for the full 
a^iiouut of the calls iiia<le. "The nece^sUyof keep¬ 
ing ft register of mortgages is a useful Jirovision, 
and every sharcliohler is entitled to oldain copien 
of the mmuai ftccoinits and of any special resolu¬ 
tions General jiieefciugs jjmst he held at 

bast once a year. The Board of Trade have 
ower to order a systcniatic inspection of the 
ookfi and accounts of a efimpauy, if they ate 
asked to do so by one fifth of the slmreholders. 
The strongest security rcM?j‘ved to tlie manage* 
inent of a company for payment of calls is the 
stringent power of ‘forfeiture which is often oxer* 

dr^eil with unfftirnesf* and ?'Bverity. 

Tpon tbe wiiole the statute "of 1862 hat? been 
benelkial iu the developiueut of trade; but it 
has also producer! a great ma^s of dishonest specu¬ 
lation, with ivliich the common law doctrines of 
fi ainl and iiiLireju-cseiitation have not been adequate 
to deal. Tlio luw will shortly be amended so as 
to take furthoY .sccuritbs fur the substantial char* 
ftctev of biisiucss txud for the puuisluneut of dis- 
honesty. For fiirtliur Infoimatlon on tlili siihiect, 
see DniKClv>ij.s, and Lk/ITidation, Also see COK- 
rouATiox, Guild, Livleiv, and Railways. 

Coiapiiiiy, ill .Milimry Organkatiou, is tJiat 
Piail of a llattulioii (q-v.) whicIi constitutes a 
ciiptnm’ri comiimuth In Lho Biitish service there 
aie 8 comiiaiiirs in an infantry battalion on the 
War c'ltabliaUnicut, each conhistiug of 3 olticers 
—CaiJtain (q.v,). lieutenant, and sub-lienlcnant— 
6 sergeanL*^, 2 linuuruerri and buglers, 5 corporals, 
lOS privates, and 1 driver uitli 2 lioi-sas for tlie 
cinu])ftuy general sernce wagon. The men of tlio 
Army IService Corps are also gi’ouned in siniilnr 
cmipanies f.^ee COMMls^iAJUAT). The comiiany is 
both ft tactical and adudni-^ti-ativc unit, aud is 
divided into two of two sections each. 


Each company has its own arm and accoutrement 
chests, and keeps its own hooks. 

In the Engineers the held company is comiimnded 
liy a major, with a captain aud 4 liGuteimiits 
nmler him, and a Hurgeou, nil mounted. It also 
ha.s 2 sergeants, I artiliccr, 1 trniiipctcr, and 26 
drivCTs, wuu arc mounted, and 154 dismounted iioiy 
cominissiiined olliccrs ami men. In a cavalry regi¬ 
ment a ca])bain'8 command is a Troop (q.v.); Imt 
the ct)rre:?puiiding artillery iiiiife is a Battery (q.v.). 
In tlio United States service an infantry battalion 
coiHists (»f 2 or more companies, each ollicercil by 
a caiitain, a fh-sfe and ii .second lieutenant, 6 ser¬ 
geants, and 4 corporals. On a war footing a full 
company of infantry cunaists of 101^ oflicers and 
men; in time of peace of 3 comiuissioiied olhccrs 
and o4 men. In the German army a conqmny 
comprises 249 combatants and 3 non-combatants, 
under a cniitain, who is a mounted olVieei, and 3 
HUbalterns. There arc 4 such compaiiios in each 
battiULon, The French,^ llusslau, AuHtritLii, ami 
Italian companies are similar in strength to the 
Gciman. »Sog also IJEAnEii Company. 

Coinn^tliyf of a shiji, i» conHulcred to include 
the whole of tlio nemona engaged on board, ami 
paid for specific duties—exclusive, there fore, of 
troops and passcngem, but including naval oilicers 
as well as crew, ticc CllEW. 

Comparative Aimtoiiiy, os distinguished 
from special anatomy (see Anatomy), is the science 
which examines and comparGs tlie Btrncture of tivo 
or more dUterent kinds of auinial, so os to discover 
their points of resemblance and unlikencss; and as 
such it is amost important department of the science 
of Biology (q.v.; see also Cuviiiu). In this work 
the fti-tiofca m the variona groups of animals (see 
liiiiD, M.VMMAI.S, Ueptiles, icc.) deal with the 
resembling and contrasted featuras of tlieso groups. 

* CoiuparatlYG ’ ia used iu an aualoguus sense iu 
connection with philology and pliysioJogy. 

i'oiiiparotti, Domenico, philologist, was born 
27tli June 1835 at Eome. He studied the natural 
sciences and inatlioniatics, next Ijeld a post in a 
library, and in 1859 wius appointed to the cliaii* of 
Grcelcin the luiiv'crsity of Pm, whicli lie exchanged 
a few yeavi^ latei fuv the bume chaw in the Ins ti In to 
di Studii Supei'iori at Florence. His studies bore 
fruit in frequent articles in the learned iounialH, 
and in a series of leavued works, among tlieiu one 
on Greek dialects in Irsoufcli Italy (ISOG), on ^^irgil 
tho Magician (1872), and on Homer and PisiS' 
tratiiH (1881), With D’Aiicoua he edited the in¬ 
valuable Conti d li(i\:cmUi dd JfubVtno (1S69 
ct seq.). To EuglLsh folklorists Ms name ia well 
known from his leanied Itesearchcs conccrnhig the 
Booh of ^UnUhml (Folklore Society, 1882). 

€o]iU>artmeut, a term in use in tlie HcDildiy 
of Scotland, applied generally to the panel or otheV 
ornamental 'work placed below a sineld on which 
the 8U)>pDrtGVs stand, with which is soiiietimca 
iuterUvinetl the escrol in whicii motto, or a 
second motto, ia placetl. Great latitude is allowed 
ns to its form, 

Marin Ell’s, in a uiaguefcic inatvii* 
ment used hy mariner.s to indicate tiie direetioii of 
the ship with respect to tlie magnetic north and 
south line, or, in other words, to give the azimuth 
of the ship with respect to tJic magnetic meiidiaii. 
That the marinCT may kno%Y Ids direction witli 
re.spect to the geographical meridian, he mn.st know 
the angle between the magnetic and gcogiaphical 
lueiidiaus (see Declination), and as this angle is 
dillerent in diftereiit years and at difiereiifc places 
on tho surface of the globe, the mariner must be 
able at any time to determine his position, when 
his charts will give him the necessary data to 
su])plenieiit his coinpans reading. 
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The (lircctiv'e property of the nia^jnot Keein^ to 
liave hceJi iiiiknoivo jji Europe till tJ)o J2th cewtiin'. 
Ib ftiipcars, lla^^'Bver, on very gooil authority that 
it ^v^U3 knowji in China ami tliroui'hoiit the East 
generally afc ft very remote periotl. The Chinese 
annals assign its discovery to the year 2034 B.c., 
^vhen tlicy say an instruiiient for incllcating the 
fioutli Avas constructed hy the Emperor Ho-ang-ti. 
TJie earliest reference to tJie making of magnets is 
in ft Chinese dictionary of 121 A.D,, whore lodesbone 
is doflned as ‘ a stone ^ritJl which an attraction can 
be given to tlie needle;’ hut tliis property of the 


be given to tiie necuic; out tins property oi the JS, K S. n., and tin 
lodcstoiie could not fail to have been oliserVed at a inteimediate points, 
very much earlier time. At first the 
Chinese would apjjcar to have used the 

compass exclusively for guidance in ..<<s5?^^TTTAri1 

traveiling by land, and we hear of their 
using it by sea only smncwliere about 

300 A,P. According to one account, a PtSS® 

knowledge of the compass was brought — 

to Eui opo by !Marco Polo on his re burn \ I 

from hts travels in Cfltha 5 ^'butaaagainst \ \ I 

this, the late bIr^yiliianl Chappell, in a \ \ \ I 

letter to Nattire (June 15, 1876), pro- W \ k 

duced evidence to show that we owe the l\ 

appearance of the compass in Euiope in ^ 

the 2 21: li cen tmy to i ndependen t discovery, m i 

and not to importation from Chinn. * —-- 

Tlie onlinaiy m miner a coni pass is made L-— 

up as follows : The needle is" a magnet- ^ 

ised strip of steel, or in the better com- r 

passes a mmibor of thin strijis magno tiaeil v\ a ft 

separately and thou hound together. \ / / ^i\ 

This is balanced so as to audug liori> 10 n- / / / I 

tally on a line pivot. Fastened to the / / / I 

upper surface of the needle and swiiigiim / 

with it is a circular card marked wilh vV> 

the tliirby-two ‘points,* and having the A 

point marked Is immediately over the 

end of the needle that is attracted to the Pfi W 

north. The pivot on which the needle 

swings stands up from the bottom of a 

copper bowl, ivhich lias a glass covering 

to protect the contents from wind and 

weather. The comi)ass*bo\vl is made of 

copper (a good conductor of electiieiU’-j in order to tween N, and E. is c 
damp the vibrations of the needle: For the needle N. and NE. is called 
in inovirig induces currents ol electricity in tlic and bo on. The reii 


pass-howl is soinetimcs filled with bpirit, hut the 
additional friction of tho liquid iuterferts with tlie 
sensitiveness of tlio needle. The bowl is fiupnmted 
in Gimbals (n.v.)so as to lemam horizontal in all 
positions of the ship. The wliolc arrangement is 
placed in the binnacle, situated when ^losaible in 
the fore and aft line, and liaving provision for the 
plftciiig of lamps to illuminate the compass-oaril by 
night. 

The comi»a.ss-card is represented in fig. 1, The 
four t^ardiJial directions or ‘poiiita’ are marked 
N. E. S. W., and there is a convenient notation for 


Thus the point midway he- 







tween N, and E. ia called NE., that again betweea 
N. and NE. is called NNE, (road north-luntli.east), 
and BO on. The reinniaiug Bixteen points, such as 



copper bowl, the electro magnetic forces of which 
tend (according to Lenz'sLaw) to oppose tho motion 
producing them. For the same purpose also the coin- 


N^E. (read uortli by eoet), are name^l on a plan 
which will be rcRclify made out by an examinabion 
of the figure. These thirty-two points are often 
further subdivided into halves, quaiters, and even 
eighths, and thou wo have N^E., and so on. "When 
tlie ship lies hi the magnetic lueridiaii, and points 
to tho north, the N. point on the card ig dixeetecl 
towards a block fine, called the lubber's linet 
marked on tho inside of the compass-bowl. Boxing 
the compass moans reading olT fioin memory tlie 
thirty-two point.s in order going ronud either 
way. 

Modified forins of the compass are m use on land 
bv Mirveyoi's and niiiiei-s, and need not he fiut-her 
alluded to here, 

By way of siinitiiarising the nualiHeations of 
a good compass, we Blmll describe tiic best compasa 
ill use—Sir Wiliam Tlioiwsou’s* patented in 1870 ^ 
A tbin aluminium ring (fig, 2) is connected by sUk 
thieada with an aluminiuni boss, whicli reals on tm 
q] It min in 111 oiip Jia ving a centre piece of sapplure 
poised on an iridium point (fig. 3). Instead of a 
single needle there are eight thin strips of steel 
fastened to tho silk threads os shown in tlie figure. 
The tiiin paper rim bearing the points la divided at 
interrals so that the contmetioos fuicl eximnsions 
duo to change of temperature may not produce 
warping of tlie aluminiunu Tiio whole arrango- 
merit weighs o«nly 200 grains or so, and tiuls there 
is veiy little tendency to flatton the pqiiit of the 
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supporting needle. Hence tlie 'friction error* can 
be nmde vciy snmll—in fe^ct, if it is found that a 
card can bo made to rest even hftlf a degree out of 
the magnetic meridian, the aupporting point ia 
rejected^ for a sharper one. 
Tlie weight, such as it is, 
being mostly in the rim, 
y/M\\ tJje period of Tibration of 

\i3 tiie card is long [40 seconds, 

or so), which makes the card 
very steady. The bowl is 
saved froiii violent oscilla¬ 
tion by having in the bottom 
a quantity of castor-oil. The 
I giinhal.^ are supported on 

knife edges, and tlieir being 
4 made of liras.s wirc-ropc dis- 

m penses with the not very 

dlivable india-rubber patla 
otherwise used. A simple 
I® device prevents^ the card 

from uUMping oU” the pivot 
/- when heavy guns are fired— 

a matter of some impor tance 
in an engagement The bin- 
imclc ha.‘< complete provision 
for stowiug away the luagnets, .soft iron bars, and 
sphere.s used to'^counteract the magnetism of the 
iron of the ship, 

Along with Thomson’s compass is supjdied a 
piece of apparatus for converting it into an azinmtU 
compass, wliicli is a compass rot finding the angle 
aabtctided at tlte observer's eye by the projections 
of two objects on the Jiorizontal plane. 

Tor the earth’s action on a Jiiagnetiscd needle 
suspended free to move homontally and vertically, 
see the articles Magnetism, LbcliNation. 

The great diHicnlty connected with the use of 
the compass arises from the disturhing influence 
of the slnp's magnetism, of which part is con- 
sidmed pennanoTjt, and part—due to tlio soft iron 
—is tempoiary, and vaiien with the positi(m of 
the ship. Vaiioiis methods arc in n.^e to regulate 
this djfliculty, wJiicli in iron vessels is soine- 
thnea so great as to make an ordinary compass 
almost useless, The principal nro (1) counter- 
acting tliti pernianent induced magnetism hy pro¬ 
perly placed permanent bar nmgnotsi and (2) 
supplying about the compass suit iron masses in 
sucli a way that, however the ship turns, the 
transiervt induced magnetism ou the left of the 
compass shall be exactly^ equivalent to that on the 
right. Many of the best ships carry a standard 
compass pi aced as far as possible from the iron of 
the Bhij), especially from vertical masses like iron 
masts and fuimels. When it is mentioned that an 
error of one point in steering mean<^ an error 
of ahoufc one mile in five, tlie iiucesijib^' for the 
various precautions will be leatlily recognised. For 
detail on this subject, f'CC the Admirattp Manual 
OH ihe Deviations of the Vonqum^ and the references 
tlieie giYeu. 

COlUXmiiriCH) instnuuenta for transferring and 
marking off distances, or for drawing circles, &c> 
The common conmasses are simply two rods or 
‘le^'ii' joined together at one end by a pivot-jnint, 
and pointed at tlio other; Avlicii "used for draw¬ 
ing circles, the lower part of one of the legs is 
replaced by a pen or pencil. Spring dividers 
are riiuch in use hy workmen; in the.se, tlic legs 
aio unitexl hy a strong steel .spnng, the action 
of wliicli is to atretcli tliem open; but halfway 
do>Ya, a pevew pa'i^'Lug between the legs, regulates 
by ineaniJ of a niit, the degree of ojieiiiiig. The 
value of tlie.se depends numi the pur inane ncy with 
which they retain any cfegi'ee of opening given 
to them, pivot crmipassas being liable to .slip. A 
more delicate variety of the siting dividers is 


also made for use in mechanical anil architeetimil 
drawing. 

Ecftiii Campftsses coiiHist of points sliding on a 
long bar, to wliicli they may be clamped at any 
distance from eacJi other. They are used for 
greater openings tlian pivot compasses can safely 
span, anfl, when delicately ninde, Tor more accurate 
dividing. See (tRADUATION. 

ProTJurtional Compa.sses have a point at each end 
of eacli leg and the pivot between, thus forming a 
double pair of coiuptusses opposite to each other, 
end to enrl. The pivot is a clamniiig .screw moving 
ill an elongated slit in the logs, by means of which 
any proportion between the ends may bo attained. 
They are usually provided with scales of proportions 
for lines, solids, eulie.s, and circles. They are very 
useful in making reduced or enlarged cntilas of 
drawings, especially mechanical drawings. 

Triangular Compasses have three legs, so that 
the points of a triangle may be all transferred at 
once. For Calliper Compasses, see CALiiiPKiis, 

OoJlipcnsatloil is used in both Englisli and 
Scottish law to denote the claim wliich arises to the 
owner or occupier of land which is taken for the 
purpoHos of a public uiiilcrtaking under .statutory 
yioWei'S, or which is iujuriously atfected^ by tlie 
execution of public works. The question is gener¬ 
ally referred to arbitration, under the Lands Clauses 
Act, and the award is final as to the amount 
of clainagG. The claim includes such niattera as 
; loss of profits from shop, interference with access 
' and amenity, nuisance from smoke, &c, Formerly, 
fifty per cent, used to be added for compulsoiy 
purchase, but latterly aw'ards have been more 
mtKlemte. Compeiwatioji is also the name given 
in recent statutes to the light of aii outgoing tenant 
t in respect of certaui classes of unexhausted ira- 
i proven!ents which are scheduled to the acta. See 
Aoricultcral Holding-S Act. The word is 
loosely applied to any claim of damages arising 
in respect of injiuv, Tima in event of lc<jdaln- 
tion intCYfering with the hubiness of the publicana 
(in the way of limitation or prohiljition), it is 
btiongly afiinnod by some, and as strongly denied 
by otliC)^, that the pulilicaiis me ciititled to cum* 
ponsation. In Scots law its proper meaning is 
that mutual creditors and debtor.s may set off 
one debt against another. Tiiis applies, as it 
did in the civil la^v, to most pcciiiiiaiy obliga- 
tion.s, but in order that one debt may extinguish 
another, so as to atop intci'est, &e.j compensation 
mast bo pleaded. Even where an unliquidated 
claim of damages is opposed to an ascortained debt, 
time will bo given to comstitule, if the claims arise 
under the same contract. 

Coiiipeiisatioii of Errors^ in Fhy.sic.s, a 
method of neutralising errors wbich cannot be 
avoided, by introducing others into the experiment 
or iibservation, of an opposite nature, and equal in 
amount. The compensation pendulum illustrates 
the pnnciple. See Fendulu^u 

Coilipctltloii (Litt., 'aseeking together*) hns 
been well deliiied by Dr Johnson as ‘ tlie act of 
emlcavoiirirjg to gain what another endeavours to 
gain at the same time.’ In political economy it 
is simply tlic form taken by the struggle for exist¬ 
ence tts aijplicd to iiidiistiy. Formerly, pnees and 
generally the economic relations of men to each 
otlicr were I'cgulated hy ciiHtom or authoiifcy, 
The growth of freerloin 1ms iiowbi'ought it about 
tliat these rclatioiia are determined by individual 
elVovt, The general rule is that each man must be 
rcspoii.sible for his own ocoiiomic rvelb being. Tlie 
w'orkman briiiga his labour to tlie market and gets 
wlifit ho can for it. The capitalist engages labour 
on the terms most favourable to liiinsclr,^ and sells 
his inmlucc at such price as it can bring. Tlio 
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owner of land ^'cnerally takes the Ijitdicst rent he 
can obtain. In filiort, tlic induatriiu world is a 
world oJf coJi/lictjD^f or co))ipeti/ig iiitere.'rts. 

As we liave naiu, this system oX competition in 
an outcome of moilerit freedom^ and the rise 
of it may bo historically traced* In medieval 
times the relations of men were fixed by custom 
or authority. But the restraints of custom and 
autlioiity were felt to bo vexations, oppre.ssive, 
and injinious, and in the vaiiona spheres of Iminaii 
activity, in religion, politics, aiul ccoiioiuic.s, the 
fi^ee i/idiWduftlit^’ of men sought and found u’ider 
room to develop itselh TJiis great movement began 
Avith the revival of learning, tlics discovery of 
Ameiica, and the Pioteatant Eeformatioii, and has 
been continued tbiougli the rcvolutiona of the 
17 111, 18th, and 19th centuiies. In the indufitrial | 
sphere it means that wliorena in former times a 
man’s eallJug, place of residence, and the remimera- 
don of ills incnistiy were fixed for iiini, he is now 
at liberty to decitfe them for Jiiiimeif as beat lie 
can. Each man is free to do the best he can for 
himself, but as he finds numerous imlividuala who 
exercLSG the same freedom within a limited field, 
thei'e arises the prevailing system of competitioi]. 

No one conversant with the facta will deny that 
the system of free competition ha>s been attended 
with onomious progress, and that it has acted as a 
powerful stimulus to huiuan energy and the apiiit 
of improvement. But the development of the 
system has bronglit with it moat important llniita' 
tion.s, some of which may be noted. While such a 
system must always be limited by laAv and justice, 
and the necessities of political union, IciosJatioj] 
has been obliged to provide special saio^unrds 
against tlio evils of competition, notably in the 
English Factory Acts, Tiio English trades-unions 
are an attempt to regulate competition in the 
intereat of lahcnir. Employers^ combinations Iiave 
a like object ia the interest of the capitalist. 
In Ameiica especially the development of * traate ’ 
tends to make competition a dead letter. These 
tniBts are conjbinations of capitaliats uitii a vieiv to 
regulating prices, The protective system of coun¬ 
tries likeEraiice, Germany, and the United States 
is intended to maintain native industries against 
British competition. Lately France and Gem any 
have imposed duties on cereals in order to protect 
tlicir ngiiculture against American competition. It 
sliould be noted also that even yet custom is largely 
inlluential in many spheres, and that nob a fcAV of 
the evils of con? petit ion are mitigated by tlio 
kindly feeling which prevails in all the relations of 
life. 'Employers do nob generally bring wngo.s down 
to the lowest level attainable by competition. Thus, 
in actual e.xperiencc the competitive system is 
modified by a great variety of mlhiciices. On the 
other hand, the ♦sweating systGin/ by which starva¬ 
tion Avftges are given for long hours of liard work, 
is rendered iiossible by the keen competition of 
many, otliersviae unemployed, for such unmiiiunei'- 
ative labour. 

Competition for situations in the public service 
i.s very different from the system above described. 
Coninetitioii as applied to the public sei-vico is 
regniated by the shitc^ Tiie salaries in the various 
gmdeg, and the condUionsof employment, are fixed 
by autlioiity. The chief inateilal stimulus ig the 
hope of promotioTi. See Civil Skiivicic. For the 
advantages and disadvantages of competitive 
examinations in education, sec articles in the 
I^incteenth Century, the Universal Ilcvieiv, &e-., for 
1888. 

old-fashioned but 
picturesque town in the Frencb department of 
Oise, on the river Oise, a little below its junction 
witli the Aisno, 52 miles NNE* of Paris by vail. 
Of its churches three deserve notice, St Germain ' 
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(15th century), St Antfiinc (12tJi ccntuiy), and St 
Jac(inc3 (IStli century )p The hfitcbtle-villc ia a 
late GotJiic edifice with a fine oo^lral belfry. 
But the chief pride of Conipil^giie is its palace, 
built anew by Louis XV., and splendidly fitted 
up by Napoleon, who often occupied It. Its 
fa<;!nde towards the forest is 624 feet long. 
From the gardens an arhoiir walk, 1600 yards 
long, IcsaIh towards the )>eautifnl forest of Com- 
pihgno, which was a favourite himting-’groiind of 
many of the kings of France. It extends to over 
30,0W acres, And con tains some Pine oak timber. 
The inhabitants of Comnibgne iiianiifactuiG canv^oa, 
cordage, and eugar. Pop. (1872) 11,859; (1886 ) 
13,857. C^onipibgne is mentioned in the times of 
Clovis under the name of Compenditm. It was at 
the siege of this town, in 1430, that the Maid of 
Orleans ^vaa captiucd j and here, in 1810, Napoleon 
first met fa via Louisa of Austria, on occasion of 
their iiiaiTuige. 

Coilipleilieilt of an angle is Aviiat it lacks to 
make up 00^; of an arc, to make up a quadrant; 
and hence, in Astronomy, the complement of a 
star is its xenith-diRtance." In Music, twointermls, 
udiieh together make up an ?>cta'i^e, are called com¬ 
plementary (.sec Inversion ), In Arithinetic, if 
any number w subtracted from the next hiLdier 
power of ten, the result is its complement. Tims 
7 and 3 are compleiiientaiy; so are 03 and 37; 
881 ami 110; and 1*4384380 is the complement to 
8*5615014. In Chromatics, red is tlie com piemen t 
of green, orange of blue, and yellow of violet. 

Coiiilriexiou. See Skin. 

Compline* See Breviary. 

Coiiipliitenfiion Bible* See Alcala and 

XlMENE«. 

Compoiiys Goijony. See BonrunK 

Compo.sitie* This is the liclieat of all natural 
orders in species, these nuinhoring about 10,000; ib 
ia al&o tlio moat Avideiy distributed through all 
regions of tlio globe, altliougli most abundant in 
teriipcrAte ami subtropical cJiinates,* and, fiirtlier- 
more, the richest in individuals, it having been 
reckoned that about every tenth plant on the eatura 
surface is a composite. The rationale of this may 
be broadly seen (at least if vve grant an individual 
GDiietitutioii and structure especially well adapted 
to both vegetation and reproduction), for We can 
see that the consequent great nimiber of healthy 
individuals must be associated with active local 
competition and survival of the fittest, and with 
distribution of tlicse over a wide area; while this 
again is at least one condition of considerable 
difierentiation of varieties, and so ultimately of 
species. 

WJiilfi iM>piilarly a daisy or dandelion is regarded 
oB aBimptc flower, tlie roughest examination aiifiices 
to analyse this into an orderly assemblage, teclmi- 
cnlly a cnpitulum of small but tlisfcincb florets; 
hence the beginner is apt, without more ado^ to 
refer all similar aggregates, say a head of Scabious 
(Dipsaciwcpe) or Scapink (PliiiiibaginacefB) to the 
Composite. We find, however, such aggregates 
arising in all alliances, and naturally bo ; racemes, 
spikes, or umbels of flowers wlioJiy distinct in 
structure may all be sliortened down into^ heads or 
cnpitiila, since reproductive development is tending 
everywhere to check vegetative giowth. We are 
thus led to inquire of what forms are the composites 
to be regaided as the reduced members, and the 
evidence of comparative anatomy goes to prove 
their rolationslnp to Camponulaccro and their 
inegnlar fonii9 the LobcJmceic; in awoiri, to view 
the yellow ‘tubulair* florets of onr daisy rb a bead 
of tiny bells, wJfile the Mdiito stmp-shaped or 
* ligulate' ones of its rey, like all those of a dande¬ 
lion, resemble the ilowera of lobelia, 
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In Mlicirtcnin^ 4<j\vjt, orienH Jiyinativaly, inanciit- 
illy the in/IortiscenL'c into a Iicad, the bmct of each 
ficparate Ihvwet: in jilacc; mul in a Zinmay 

nr s mil lover, \vg Jiml each lloiet vitli its sejiarato 
bract tiirouyheiit tho vhole caintnlnui; in moAt 
c/LsGs. however, tlicso ili'iajjpctir. 'Tliose of the 
rjiitennrnt Jlorctf^, however, together with the iin- 
me<Uately hiwer leaves of the iluwer-axis (which 
bear iio*^ llorets, ami are thus in strictness not 
ciititlcrl to tlieir emniuoii niuu& of bracts) bocomn 
usual]V crow^Ied into an involucre, Tliis subserve:! 
in bud fclie ]>rotective purposes of a calyx to the 
wJifjle inflorescence nt once, and thus the calvx of 
tlie supai'ate floiets becomes nnnccesgaiy, fn its 
>laco liud at most a circle of line downy 
mlrs, wliich may ho chavacteviHticall.y sciratet! or 
/catliercd, wlibh only rencli full’devclormicnli 
and iiijcfulness when the fruit has to be di-strifmteth 
Qn account of its merely epidermic nature Eiinl Itite 
appcfivauee, Us calyciue nature has been denied, 
and tlie term pftj)p(i.s substituted; tlie evolutionist 
need, liowever, teol little hesitation in regarding 
the pappus aa simply representing the o]ii(lo}ijiic 
fringe ofaredured calyx, nor is verilieatfU'.v evidenco 
wan ting. Thestame ns grow upon the utiUed coiDlla 
ajid tlioiiiyelves unite by the anthors, thus forming a 
ring or xather pollen-beaTing tube, n]j throngh whicli 
the style giows, all nnich as in belN. Tlie style 
bears two stigmas, indicating an origin ally two- 
cavnellud anungoinciic^ but the ovary is onc-celled, 
and contains only a siugle ascending ovule- The 
ovary bavdeus as a nutlet, wlilcU is commonly 
floated away upon the wind whoii ripe hy help of 
its pappus ; it may he anchored where it descends 
by its minute grappllng-hoohs or serrations. In 
this way it is conveyed to new soil, it may bo at 
a great dlntanco, ctu obvious culvantage, alike to 
tlie species or the iiidiviihml, when germination 
takes place. 

The dossili cation of so many olo5<ely related 
genera and species into larger groups im one of the 
luodt dUlieiilfc ]>roljleuis of tlie ayntcmatist, and all 
nttenipt-s imi&b ns yet be ndnutted to be largely 
artiiitial. The method of Ju&siexi is to separate 

(1) those in which the florets are all tubular, os in 
tire thistles (even tliough tho ontor be enlargeil as 
in corn-llowei>>—see Ckntauily ), ns Cynarocephala?; 

(2) those ill which, wbilo the inner florets are 
tubulai', the outer are ligulate m ii\ daisy, mu\- 
ilower, iSre., as Coryinbiferm, and (Jl) those in -which 
all the florets are ligulate, as in dandelion or 
chicorj’, ns Cichpraceie. The jnoie recent method 
of De Candolle is now more generally ndopteil: his 
ilir^tmetious are (1) TvibuUfforiU, iueludiug those 
which have niainlv tubular florets, although tiie 
ray be ligulnte, thus abandoning tlie’atteihpt to 
fopamte tlie fir^fc two divisioiw of Jiiswieu; (2) 
Liguliflonv, witli florets all ligiilate, correspomling 
to ULchoraeore j (3) LabiatilloriC, with florets all 
hi Jahiater a finiall SoiUli Amoiican group. But 
Nvlhie this last group bas. muluemotionable dir^tinefc- 
iich's, the value of both preceding ela.<fc<ifientions in 
other reajects is shown t<i ho somewdiat superficial 
by tlio fain ill nr fact that _iu eultivation tubular 
florets tend to beeiuiiQ lignlate (in inaccurate 
popular pUvabe, Uuuhle). Thus we see the wild 
daisy, daldia, olirysfiritliemmn, Scc.y alike piactb 
rally passing into tlie lignhilc group on cnltiva- 

^Ufhougli innny composites are cultivated and 
useful plants, uone attain the higliest ccouomie 
iiuportan.ee: vet the artichoke, and JenisalGin 
UTtichoke, .sai^afy, lettuce, eiiilivc, &e aro 
mrniiiar inmates of the kUchen-gartlen, while 
chicory is extensively cultivated as a substitute 
for yo(h*e, and ovenKometiiuc-i, as well os Jcvuaaleiu 
artichoke, for tho piiipuse of /oeding domestic 
auuualij, A very f&w, bke satllower and saw-wort, 


yield dyestufls ; from the seed of others—e.g. sun¬ 
flower, a bland oil is expressed, while many are of 
time-honoured repute for their uicdiciiml properties 
—e.g. chamomile, arnica, wormwood, elacaiiipaue, 
&c. A still greater number—e-g. headed by 
dahlias and siinnowera, asters ajul cliry.santlieninins 
—are cstcenicd ornaments of our flower-gaideus, 
particularly in the latter part of suminer and in 
autumn. -Doing mostly herbs, or rarely Bhriib.s, 
the order is (juite muuvportaut as vegavcla timber j 
the Siriehout ( Tarc/iomfitiiuscamjy/ioralus), a small 
tree of the Cape of Good Hope, la, however, close- 
grained and beautiful. 

For detailed information, see systematic woiks 
such us Lueifesen, Med. rhemn. Jlatanikj Baillon, 
Uistoire des J^ianiea ; or Engler’s VJlmzen-famUien. 

€oiiKX»o>site Order. See Column, 

CouipOsUloiu Under tlie title ComposUioii 
and Resjolutiou of Velocity aiul Forces, wo deal 
withoiiB of thefuiidaiiiciitftl prohlemti in niecliauicji 
—viz. to compound two vclocitica (orforce.s) into 
a .single velocity (or force) which shall be their 
equivalent, IVc shall consider it as applied tu 
velocities in the first place. 

If a point i.s moving with two indopondent velo¬ 
cities in any divoction, it moves in some one deriuitc 
direciii^n with a definite sjiced. Tliis single velocity 
(for the term includes tho idea of direction as well 
os speed) is equivaleiib to the two tomponmi velo¬ 
cities, and ib termed their 7'csfkdiant, A good 
example ia aftbnled by a ball thrown up in a 
moving railway oan-iage; it partakes of Lho train’s 
motion lionwntally, while it also siimiUaneously 
moves vertically upwards. 

AVheii the two coitiponcnts are in tho same 
atvaight line, tUeiv resultant is in all casca equal 
to their algebraic sum. In the cose of velocities 
in different directionSj the magnitude and direction 
of their resultant is obUined by the following 
theoreni, known jus the Faralleiogmm of Veioe/iies': 
l£ a puiu(; A move with two velocities, veprcjfoiLted 
in magnitude ami dirccLioii hy AP ami AQ respec¬ 
tively, tiieir resultant will bo siinilarjy re])rcyeuted 
by All, the diagonal of the parallolograin of winch 
AP and AQ are 
coutermiuous aide,'!. 

For, let the point 
move along AQ with 
velocity AQ, and let 
the page be in inotinn 
in the direction AP 
wit]I velocity AP. 

After a unit of time 
has elap.scd, the point will have moved from A to 
along AQ, hub, owing to tlio motion of tho page, 
the line AQ will have tnoved into the jmsition Pit, 
so that tlie point will really bo at K; hence its 
imithni Im been in tlie direction AR, ^vith a velo¬ 
city whose magnitude is roprcsenteil by All. 

Siniilarly, we may compound any inimbev of 
velocities in one plane into a single resultant, Jn 
the case where tlireo components are not coplanar, 
ft coimspoiuUng theorem, the Puitc/Zcfepipetf of 
T ciociiiPSy is used to ihid the rcsiiUaiit. 

Tho TQsolntion of velocities is exactly the con- 
ver.-)e prohleni; for Avhere a directed length such ns 
All can he made the diagonal of a purallologramj 
then the conternunous sidoa tue the components. 
Of coiiirio, in this ninmicr, an infinite number of 
paiv.s of components can bo obtained, each having 
the given velocity as their resultant. But the 
resdutions usually required are tho.se in wliidi tlic 
componeiits are at right angles, 

Since forces can be graphically repicsented in the 
same luanueY as velocities, all that has been said 
of yelocitie.s apjilies equally ^Yell to foicos; and 
obvious changes in the terminology at once give 
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the iiioans of compounding and lesolving forces. 
See Dynamics, KiNiiAiATics, Statics. 

Coillliosltioilf in llanhiuptcy, n certain per¬ 
centage 'which creditors ngi-ec to receive from a 
in hen of foil paj'jnenfc of Jii« dehts and 
the acceptance of wliich ojieratcs ns a tlbcharge to 
the hankrupt. See DANKncrrCY. 

Compos Mentis. See l 25 fciANiTY, 
Compostellu. Bco Saxtiauo uii Compo- 

STELT.A. 

Composts are a kind of Mamiiio (q.v,), con¬ 
sisting of 1111x1111*68 of substances adapted to the 
fei tilUation of the soil, wliich being allowed to 
ferment, and undergo cUcinical changes for a con¬ 
siderable time in lieaps, become more valuable 
than they were at first, or ever could have been if 
n^iplied separately. Coini>o.sts were jformcilv made 
(it taviii*yard maiinrc, and earth or lime in ailditioii. 
Koad-scrap]peat-muss, leaves, and clearings of 
ditches also formed luatorinla for tlie purpohe. lly 
allowing the.se to lie for six months in liunixs df 
from tliree to four feot in depth, food was nrejmred 
for plants. The nnw-s was iisiiftlly ftpidie^l to the 
tiivJiip-crop, and when artificial iiianures were 
luikiiowii, coTifiiderable benefit arose from sncli 
dressings, Tim use of guano and other liglit 
inannres has Miipcrsctled in a great niensure the 
necessity of this laborious process, and composts 
for the turnips or barley-crops are now little U'-ed. 
Tlie wonderuil eilecta that have icsuUed from the 
application of small doses of artilicdai iiinunre'> 
have impressed farmers in general with the truth 
that the most energetic elements bear a small pro¬ 
portion in weight to the whole ]nas.s of fnrin-yanl 
dung or composts, and that tlie mixing of niaiiurcs 
ill heaps with earth does not so much add to its 
vii’tnos a« to it>pay the labour expended in the pro- 
cesij. More caie is now riglitly bestowed in pre¬ 
serving inaimvQ from washings b}' rttin. Composts 
fonned of leaves, ditch-scouririgH, rond-scrapingii, or 
any earthy subBtaucc coutaluluj^ a large percei\tage 
of vegetabla matter, with the addition of Jinm, 
may still be used with benefit for posture-s that 
are deteriorating, or where the soil is atifl' Indeed 
there shouhl still be a compost-heap at evciy farm, 
‘Wlierevcr tidy aud careful niaiia^nient prevails, 
there is a good deal of road-scrapings, ditch-«cmu- 
iiigj, and otlier rubhish to be disposed of, ami the 
com post-heap is n Imiidy and useful receptacle for 
all such niattor. The value of wcll-inade compost; 
for the ton-dressing of iiasturcdaud is greater than 
is generally uiidcr.itofKl or acknuwleilged, and it 
can be carted out ami spreoil at odd times when 
there is a hill in the more urgent farni-woik. 
^Vhe^e moss prevails, lime shouhl enter largely jus 
a component. On the other hand, where thosoil 
is of a strong and clayey Jiatiire, onjiby substances 
containing vegetable matter in larger proportions 
should be used. Vc^gotable matter has the eUbcL 
of imparting a softness to the surface that U j>ar- 
ticulfti’lj^ cyndiicire to the free groivtli of i^astures. 
Compost made of tuif, loave.’^, earth, and bone-dust 
is used with great beiiolit^ by gardenei-s for vines 
and fruit-tiroes whkli arc injured by too concen¬ 
trated manures. 

CoillpOlUltl {cojTU]>li(m of Portuguese cam- 
pcnhcif ‘yard or court*) is tlio usual name in India 
for the in closure in which a house stand bj witli Its 
outhouses, yanl, and garden. 

CoilipOlUid Animals* See Coc^onial jVxi- 

MALS. 

Compouiicliiig: of Felony, in Englaml, is 
the oltonce of taldng value for forbearing to jiroso- 
cute a felony, and is puuisliable with fine and 
imprisonniont Tlie oifence is also Ivnown as agree¬ 
ment not to prosecute, and is e(piallY committed 


where the agreement is only to shoiv favour to the 
pei-Hon accused. It practical I v amounts to mis- 
ptisioii of felony. Compounding of informations 
upon pennl statutes, ajul conipouD(lin>^ of mi^de- 
meanoun^, W'itlioiit order or conaont of the court, 
axe punishable in a lighter decree, and that whether 
any olienee iias been committed or not. fiiit in 
misdenieailours afiecting some pilvate nghtii, the 
court will often jAermit Die pi/>i*eciitOJ* to Accept 
pecuniary amends, and witbdra'sv the prosecution, 
AilvertLsing a reward for stolen property, coiiplctl 
with 'words inii>lying that no qii(»stioas will be 
asked, oj' that no prosecution wiJi he iiisthiitetK 
or that a pawnlnoker returning the property will 
bo paid what lie ha.s ndvfiTicetl on it, is punishable 
by a line of £50 each on the advertiser, pnblUlier, 
and printer. And any one taking inoiiey or reward 
for robtiii'ing a stolen dug l-i liable to iiirprl^onment 
f(}r eighteen niontlns, 

Foiiiifoiifid Intercjst, Beo I.vterkst. 

Comprcsscthaii* Itnilu a S^trong chamher of 
riveted iron plates in which two or more pci>oii^ 
eon sit, and into which air d liven by a s I earn- 
engine to any required pre^jsuve, as notified hy the 
attached bamnioterfi. The inllinv of fiesli air and 
the escape of the foul air arc regulated by valves. 
Patients Temain in the hath from one to tlu-ee 
Uoni's, and the I'resMire is generally increased to an 
atmosphere and a half. Another appliance for 
using either compressed or rarefied air collfeists of a 
mask tightly ooveriug montli and nose, and con¬ 
nected by a tube and suitable valves 'with some 
fonii of air-cistern in wldcli the pressure can be 
vniied m desired. By this appliance patients can 
either infjipire compitwscd or rarefied fth‘, m* can 
breathe out iut(j either of these, Practically only 
the iii-at and fourth of tliesa possible methods are 
used. Treatiiient by A€yoi/ierfij?eitliCs has Jong 
been a favourite atialy, but tho I'esults have varied 
much, and have lacked exactness. The general 
eilects of compiasaed air are to lessen the frequency 
of tlieinovementii of tho chest, and of tlm heart or 
pulse beats, wJiilc a^o^villg tlie absoqition of more 
oxygen, and increasing tlie blood-tension. Hiire- 
fied air produces the opposite efiecla. ^lanv dia- 
eased conditions tliei-eforc ghmild benefit by tliis 
treatment, especially asthma, clmmic bi-oneliitis, 
and catarrh under compressed air, and euiphyseina 
by rai-cfied airj while m the ti-eatment generally 
wo have n useful system of lunq- gyiiiuastica, which 
incrensG the power of the reftpiiatory muscles and 
the vital capacity of the lung?’. 

€oiui>rcssed-nir Motors. One motle of 
employing air its a iiiotiv'e power lins been licsciibed 
iiiulcr Air-engi^!E (q.v.). Another obvioUB way 
i?> to comprass the air and tlicn apply it in tho 
manner of high-pressure steam. But the great 
lo.s3 of power, due principally to tlie diRSipatioii of 
the heat which results from the liigli compression 
of tho air, will always render the eiuployiiient of 
such a motive power very wasteful, There are, 
however, many coiulitionB under which the use of 
compressed air is convenient and advantageou^i. 
The air-^in, although more a toy than a useful 
weapon, m one of tljc oldest axanjplcs of a cimi- 
piessed air motor. Partly by compression niul 
partly by exhaustion of air, pneuinatic tubes ai-o 
ivorked in connection witli central po.st'Offices for 
tlie tian.sinissjon oi letters and mes^ges Ip ami 
from various distnete iu laige cities. In boring in 
mines, and in blasting ana tunnelling operations, 
compressixl ah' is an e.xocediugly useful agent, tlie 
power being easily carifeil by tuba's into confined 
areas where the ah whcnlibcratcil, after it perlo mis 
its primary duty, is of great valuo for aiding tlm 
venulaiion of the spacca (sec BoEiNOb In tho 
application of automatic brako^ to po&sengcr trains^ 
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cruiipressed air lias also been found to Ijc tlic most 
coiivcmeiit power {«ce Biiake). Air com pressed 
ami stored in a rosevvoir midei the vehiclG has also 
lieeii proposed as a motive power for Irani way cars. 
In a dillerenb direction the a^enev of compressed 
air is iniportant in flio artilicial production of 
cold for cliiJling-Jiouses for meat-prcflorvafcion on 
land, and for frozeu-iaDafc chaiiiheTs for presemng; 
fresh meat on board vessels (see IIefrigbii.vtion ). 

Cojupressf on and Coiiiprcssibility. Wlien 
a body is subjected to the action of any force which 
cansGr^ it to occupy less vohiine, it la said to be 
corn pressed, and the diriiiuutioi] of vohiine ia termed 
cofHprcssion. The^ term conipressibility is fre¬ 
quently used to signify that property of bodies 
wJierehy they yield to that particular form of stress 
knou n an pressure; hub more strictly it is employed 
to denote the measure of this property as possessed 
by diirerent Buhstancea. Under the same iiressnre 
it is obvious that the same volume of various 
fiubataneca will diniinish hy diflerenb nniouuts; 
and, bo measure this change, the CQm 2 )r€mbili(i/ 
is defined to he the ratio of the amount of 
compression per unit volume to the coin[)re.ssing 
force applied. It thus may be dclermnicd hy 
nieasiinng the amount of eoinpression of a known 
volume when under a certain pressure; dividing 
this hy the produeb of the original volume and the 
pressure gives the average conipresaihility (i>er 
unit prcsaiu*e) of tlic substance blirouglioub the 
i^angc of pTcssUYG employed. The unit of pressure 
generally used ia one at)}ios 2 }h^i’€t which is defined 
in this country aa being the weiglit of a column of 
mercury, oue atiwava inch in fiection, 29*905 iucUea 
in height, at the tcinpcratuire of O'* C., and weighed 
at Hca-lcvel in the latitude of London. Its actual 
value in pounda-w eight per sipiare inch is nearly 
147 ; fio that 162 *3 atniosplieres of pressure is 
equivalent to a pressure of one ton per square inch. 

In gases the relation between preasuveand volume 
is given by lloyle^w Law (ace Gase^I— viz. the 
volume of a given hiobs of gas is inversely pro¬ 
portional to its nre.ssure. From this it follo'ws that 
the compressibility is invemely inoportional to the 
pressure—i,e. the diminution of voliune due to a 
given increiuent of pressure is coneapondingly 
small us the pi-esanre is great. The heliavioiir of 
a gi^ under pressure is closely related to the 
proximity of its temperature to the ciitical ptdnt 
(see Critical Temperaturej ; for if below this 
temperature the gas can, and if above 
it, cannot he limLeficd by pressure 
alone. It is only since 1877 tliat 
liquefaction Ims been efteeted in those 
gases formerly termed permanent. 

From the ifirst attempts to cmnpKess 
liquids it Wftfj concluded that they 
w'ere incompressible, but Canton in 
17G*2, hy a coiupuYatively simple ©xpeii- 
niciit, showed that tlie conipresaibility 
of water thougli small is quite appre¬ 
ciable, and that lb ia less at higher 
than at lower teniperatiiros. Tlie 
measurciiient of the compressihility of 
liquids is usually made in a glass ve.«sel 
(see fig.) termetl a piezometer. A tube, 
ABCI), open at one end, D, i.s bent 
upon itself between C and Dj widened I 
at one cad into a cylindrical bulb, ATI, 
and at the other into a cistern, B. The 
liquid experiineiitcd on IiUh the bulb 
and .stem to C, fiom which point to 
D, nieicuiy fills the tulic. On the .‘^nr- 
fuuo of the iiiorcury at C an index 
floats. The instrument is placed in a larger and 
nuich stronger vessel containing ivatcr to which 
pressure (measured hy an attached gauge) is 
applied. The contents of tlic pie/ouieter being 


tlins compressed, the merciuy column nscoiuls in 
the atein, and when the pret^aure is relieved the 
index is left at that point to which the mereuiy 
rose under tlie highest pressure applied. _ The 
actual amount of coiiipressioii, am) the original 
volume, as well ns the pressure, being known, the 
comjH'essibility can l>e thereby calculated, a correc¬ 
tion being finally added for the cempresaion of the 
glass piezometer itself. From experiments made 
with Bucli appniatUH, tlic following concluaiona (seo 
Report on some of the Phjskal FroiJ^rtics of Fresh 
Water and hy Professor P. G. Taifc; 

Vhuliengcr Ex 2 )C(litioii Commission Reports^ Physics 
and Chemistry, part iv.) seeiii now to lie well estab¬ 
lished regarding the compressibility of liquids, more 
especially of water. The compressibility of water 
decreases as both the temperature ami pressure are 
raisefl; under moderate pressures (e.g, one or two 
atmospheres) it Ims aindiit ofininiiuuni value about 
CO’ C., while its actual value at 10® C. and at a 
pressure of one ton per square inch is very nearly 
Sea-water is less coinpressible than fi’csh 
water; the ratio of tlic comxR'essibility of the 
I foiiuer to the latter being *916, Solutions of com¬ 
mon salt are less conipresaible na they are stronger; 
tlie cnmprcssiliility falling off uniformly with in¬ 
creased strength. Both sea-water and salt solutions 
vUluinisU in comiwcssihiUty with tenmevatuve and 
ncssure in the same manner as fresli water. It 
las also been proved tliat the ni axiinum-density 
I point of water is loxveied by pressure; the actual 
amount of this lowering being 3®1 C. pe>r ton 
—i.e. water under a pressure of one ton per 
sq. in. lina its maximum density point at 0^*9, 
instead of at 4®, as* under ordinary atmospheric 
pre.<isure. 

The conipre.4sibilifcy of solids ia generally very 
I much smaller than that of either liquids or gases, 

I Ifc is best measured by noting tlio shoYtening 
of a rod or fibre of the material tested wdiile 
subjected to hydrostatic jivessure; the linear com- 
I pressibiiiby thus obtained is, to a snfiicicnt degree 
of appiroximation, one- third the cubical conipres- 
I Sibil ity, For glass it is 00000205 per atmo- 
spliere. 

Compulsion* Tbe effect of coinpulsioji on the 
validity of obligations and payments, and on 
criminal responsihility, is noticed under CONTitACT, 
CiiniE, Force and Fear, and DuBESf>, 

Coiiipiirgators were twelve poi’sons whom 
Anglo S^xoii law permitted the accused to call in 
proof of hu iuuQceucy, and who ioined their oatlis 
to his. They w'ere persona taken from the neigh¬ 
bourhood, (jr otlionvi-'^e known to the accused. Ib 
was rather in the eJiaracter of witnesses than of 

C 'liieii that they acted, though the iiiatitiitiGii has 
1 spoken of as the Anglo-Saxon jury; what 
they swore to was not .so miicli their knowledge, as 
tliGir belief. The numhci* of compurgators varied 
with the rank of tlio parties and the nature of fclio 
accusation, hut was usually twelve. Tlie system 
of compurgatois was adopted oven in civil actions 
for debt, (I’ompui'gatioii, wliicji was a custom 
common to most of the Teutonic races, fell into 
disuse after the eonrpiest; but tlie ceremony of 
what was called canonical purgntioii of elerk.s-con¬ 
vict, was nob ahnlishcil in Fngland till tlic reign of 
Flizahetb. Sec JuiiV Trial. 

Coinyie^ a idensanb and riieitered village of 
Peiihshirc, on the Earn, 7 miles AV. of Crieff, It 
bus often beeii visited liy eavtliquakcs, notably in 
the October of 1839 and January of 1876. Tliese 
are apparently due to its geological position on ilio 

£ re{it line of fault between tlie Highlands and the 
owland.*^. Here George Gilfillan was horn in 1813. 
The Free church was built in 1870-81, at a cost of 
over £10,000. Fop. 1038. 
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Coinstock Lode, a leilye of wilver, to whicli CoilulS) io later niuiqiuty, ft divniity of festive 
Virg^nifi City, Nevada, largely owes ita jiroeperity. [ iiiivtli ami joy, represented 'm a winded yoiitii, 
Discovered in 1859, the lode has since gelded iit f soinetimca drunk and languid aa after adehaueh, in 
times Overton niiilion dollars annually. Tlie shaft I slumbering in afitancling nostinc with lerrs cvoshciI 


is 2300 feet deep, lut work is now confined to the 
upper levels, the workmen having been driven from 
the depths by the hefit (120“ K) and by the steam 
generated through the acbiou of the air on the 
sulphurous rock penetrated by tlic different 
levels. 

OoiUtCt AugU-STE, tliG founder of Positivism 
(n.v.), w'as born 19Ui January 1798, at Montpellier, 
w'liere his father was treasurer of taxes. At the 
Lyc6o of his native phcc be was distingnislicd 
erpially for Jils aptitude for luatiiematica and his 
resistance to oflicinl antlionty, clifti'actenstics which 
dill not dcseili him on his cnteiing the licole Poly- 
technique at Paris in lus .seventeentii year. Here 
he took the lead in a protest of the students against 
the manners of one of the tutors, and was expelled, 
after a residence of two yeat's hod obtained reeng' 
nition of liia abilities from the profe-ssors. A few 
months were spent with his parents, and then Comte 
retui-ned to Paris, where for a time he nimle a .scanty 


Coiiius thus became tlic representative deity of 
riotous Illeny-iimking, of tipsy dance and jofiity, 
and a.ssiich Amues in MiUon's noble poetic tnbu'le 
to chastity, tlie mask of Comvs; though here the 
poet, as elsewhere, has devised bis own riiytliology, 
and jjiafle iiiiii the child of Dacebus and of Circe, 
‘ much like his father, but his inotlier more.* 
€oiliyit, CL’WMiXf?, or Cumvn, a /amllv irbicJi 
rose to great power and eminence in England 
and Scotland. Tt took its name ftom the town 
of Coniines, near Lille, on tlio frontier between 
Pmneo and Bplgbmi. While ore bi-anc}] remained 
there, and in 1*145 gave birth to the historian 
Phtixppo do Coniines {n.v.}, anotlicr followed the 
bamiei's of AYillium of Nomiandy to tlie con quest 
of England. In 1069 tlie Conqueror sent lloliert 
of Coiniiies, or Cornyn, whom he created Earl 
of Northninberland, with 700 horse to reduce 
the yet unsublued proi’lnccs of tlie north, He 
seized Durham, hub had not lield it fiu* 48 liours 


living by teaching imvthemabic.s. It would .seem [ when the people suddenly rose against [iim, and lie 
that, BOiue yeai-s before, he Jiad coiuplctely freed . perished in the flames of the bishop's jialftce, leaving 
himself from the iii/lucriec of all existing .social and ■ two infant sons. The younger, IVilJiani, hocaiue 
religious theories, and a reforming xeal waj^ begin- Chancellor of Scotlaiul about 1133, mid nine years 
jiiiig to possess his mind, when in 1318 he came later allhut j)Os.se.«&ed hiinf.e]f of the see of Durham, 
into contact with Sb Simon, by whom bis iiiclina- The dmiicellorV grandncjjlicw, Ilicliard, inlierited 
bion toivards the rcconstniction of thought and life ' tJio English im^e^ons of hi.^ f/vinily, and acqiiijcd 
was coiifirmed and streiigtheiicd. A dcfiiiite rela- i lands in Scotland. Dv his mamage'with Hextilda, 
tion was estahlished between them, by which Cointc 1 the gi’aiuUlaughtev of Donald Banc, king of the 
remained for six years the disciple and collaborator Scots, he had a son AVilliam, who was Cneat Jus* 
of the older thinker; but there gradually beoamc 1 ticiary of Scotland, anil ahout 1210 became Earl 
apparent a disagreement of aim and method, and | of Ihichan by inavrying Marjory, daughter and 
the necessity felt by Comte of asserting the inde- j bcive.s8 of Fergus, tlie last Celtic Earl of Buchan, 
pendenco of Jus own conceptionB led to a violent j Tljeir son, Atexander, Earl of Biicimii, married 
rupture. In 1825 Comte nianied, but tlie union j iBubella or Eli/abeth, second daughter of Eoger de 
proi'cd unliappy, and after seventeen yeans of inter* i Quonci, Earl of IVinclicster, and until her acquired 
mibtent diacoid, ended in a separation. In the the high office of Coiiatahlo of Scotland, with gieat 
following Cemte began a course <jf lecture^ lit estaies m Gallew&y^ Z'V/o, ami ^Ite Zotibata^, By 
exposition of his fiystein of philosophy, which was a previous marriage ivitli a wife whoso name lias 
attanded by eeverel eininenc men of .science, hut not been ascmlaiiieil, DlDiam Comyn fatlier 
the course was soon iiitcmipted by an attack of of Kichard—whose son John (Bed Jalin Comyii) 
insanity, which disabletl tlie leetuier for a few became Lord of Badenoch—and of IValter^ who by 
mouths, Eis laboui;s were afterwards resumed, and marriage becamo Earl of Menteith, and was one of 
tJie volumes of Bos// 11 ’c was pub- the guardians or regents of Scotland during t!ie 

lisliod at iiitevvals between 1830 and 1842, during minoritv of Alexander III. Tbrougli other mar* 
wliich period hia Uvelihootl was chioffy obtained ringea the family obtained, for a time, the earb 
from the offices of oxamiiier and tutor in the Ecole doms of Angus and A thole, so that, hy the middle 


from the offices of oxammer and tutor in the Ecole 
Polyteclimqnc;. After tlicse positions were taken 
from him, owing to tho prejudices of bis colleagues, 
lie resumed tlie private teaching of matliomatics, 
but in his Ifitev years he was supported entirely ?)y 
a ‘ subsuly ’ from \m fiieuds and odinirew, Inl84;> 
Comte became acq^iuiiiited with Clothilde dc Vnux, 
and until her death within a year afterwards, a 
close intimacy was niaintaiiied between them. On 
Comte’s side it was a passionate nbtachment, the 
pniity of which nos ImjppiljT preserved, and its 
iniliionce is clearly shown in his later works, especi¬ 
ally in tIjD mast imporUint of tJiesc, the Politique 
Positive. Comte died in liw sixtieth year on 5th 
>Septejnber 1857, He W’os buried in the "cenietery of 
Pfere-lft'Cliaise. A full account of liis system will 
be found in the article PosiTivr.s:u. His'works are 
Cour& de Philosophic Positive {id \d\s. Park, 1830-42; 
freely translated into English, and condensed by 
Harriet Martmeau, 2 vols. 1853), TraiU El6mcniaive 
dc CUomUrie Anidytiqm (1843), TraitCtVAslroiioniic 
Popiilairc (1845), Diseoitrs snr VEmcmhlc du Post- 
iimme (1848), Hij&lbm de PoVdiqm Positive (4: vols. 
1851-54; Eii^. fcrans. 1875 ei Loiminans), and 
Caicchismc Positiviste, on S(»umaire &j)osiiio}i de 
he Religion Vniversdh (1 vo). Paris, 1352), Comte’s 
Testament was published with a good many of his 
letters in 1884. 


ringea the family obtained, for a time, the earb 
doms of Aligns and A thole, so tlmt, hy the middle 
of the 13th century, there were in Scotian cl 4 earl?s, 
1 lord, and 32 belted knights of tho nainoof Comyn> 
AVithiu seventy yearn afterwards this gieat hoiiae 
was so utterly overthrown that, in the words of a 
contemporary cliionicle, ‘ there was no juGiiiDrial 
left of it in the land, save tlie orisons of the monks 
of Deer* (foniulcd as a Ciateremn luonnstcry by 
AA^illiaiii Coinvii, Earl of Biidtan, in 12)0). The 
Oomyns perinhecl in the memorable revolution 
wliich placed Bruce o« the throne of ScotJaijd. 
Tlicir ciiief, Black John Comyn, Lord of IJadenocb, 
grent'giandsoii of AVilliam, Earl of Endian, bad, 
in 1291, been an iin&ncccssful conipeti^r for the 
crown, fts a descendant of tho old Celtic dynasty 
through tlie granddaughter of King Donald Bane. 
His Bou, also called Bed John Comyn, ono of 
the wnnleiis of Scotland, and clijlingntslicd bimaelf 
hy his gallant resistance to the English, Suspected 
by Bruce of betraying fnm to Edward, Comyn fefl 
under Bruce’s dagger, befqie the altar of the Frau- 
ciacan frifti’s nt Duinfi ie?i in ISOd; and Jiia kindred 
went down, one after another, in tlie atnigglo to 
avenge liini. John Comyn, Eari of Buchan, the 
son of Alexander and Isaliella de Quenci, woe clc* 
featerl by Bruce in a pitched battle, 7iear riivenuy^ 
ill 1308, when Ida earldom wns wasted with aucli 
relontlesa sovDrjty, tJiat—ne fire told by tio poet 
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wlui Ran}j the victoiies ut livucc—for sixty yeai^ 
aftervanis men inoiniied the (Icsolatior of J^uchaTJ. 
i:5nch of the Corny ns as escapctl the jiwoyiI fonml 
refuge, \rith their-Nviverf ainl chililreii) in Englainl, 
^vherc, altliou"]! they ^vcr(? ho poor as to Ijg cleiieml- 
auU oti the bounty of the English court, they 
iiifinied into tJie be^t fainiliesj so that, in tlie words 
of Ml Rhhloll, ‘ their Wood at this day circnlates 
tliiaiigli ail that is noble in the sister kingdom.’ 
?5ee TC, CiiTiiiniiig-Ilnice, Family Feconh of the 
llrnccR and tke Cnmyns (Ediiu 3870). 

CoiiacX’C ii^ the custom of lotting land in Ireland 
iu siEiflll portions for a single crop, the rent being 
paid either iii luoney or in lahouv, 

rouaiit, Thomas J^FFEnsoN, D.T)., American 
hilplical scliolar, bom in Brandon, Vermont, in 1802, 
graduated at iitddlelmiy in 1323, anti afterwards 
fillGd chairs of Jjangnago-s iii^ various colleges and 
sennnaneH. In 18All he published a translation of 
tJio hook of Jolj, and in 18,17 he w as appointed liy 
; the Ainencan Bible Union to rcvbe the »Seri[>tiires, 
On tUia wenk he was engaged until IBT^i he 
■was also a menil>er of the American comniitteG of 
the^ Old Testamenb Company wdio prepmed the 
revised vei^j^ion. His transfations of Gesenins 
Hebrew granimnr Imvo been standard text-liooks, 
and lus other w'civks include critical English vei'sioiis 
of liotli Old and New Testament ht)oks, 

('lOllCafllclUh a village of IMttany, on the 
east coast of VinUUtre, 1,1 miles by rail SE. of Qiiim- 
per. Its iuliahitaTits are largely engaged in the 
sanlino fisheries ancl in tuscienUnte. Pop, {I88ti) 

Conccalinoiit U a technical .expression in the 
CTiniinal \a^y of Ixith England and Scotland; ns in 
con<5e(i]fiiejifc of iHCgnancy and birth, concealing 
treasure-trove, concealing ore from n mine, conceal- 
nianb by a seUer from a purchaser of any instru- 
inflnfc niatorial to the title with intent to defraud, 
ice, The conceahnent of another'.^ crime may 
expose to a charge of nri^prirtion, or it may amount 
to a charge of accGs^ion after the fact—e-g. where 
the liady of a murdered pemoa is coiiccalo<L la 
hankriipt^’y, concealment of debtor's property i<{ a 
sevions oll'encc. In civil transactions, but especially 
in particular contracts, such ns insurnnee and 
snretysliip, where a high measure of goml failli is 
expected, the concealmenfc of a material fact luav 
often invalidate an obligation. 

CoHCcalmciit of Birth. See limTU. 

Coiieci>clon, (1) a province uf ( 'hiU, stTCtohing 
from llie Amies to tlio coast nortli of Anuieo. ft is 
an important agricultural and cattle-raising district, 
and lias vahiahlo c<>a1'Juines. Area* 3335 kh. m. ; 
pO]>. (1885) 182,450.—Cf)^t*KPoroN|, the capital, 
j near the mouth of the Biobio, ia one of the most 
regular and bandsfijiio townm of the republic, 
j although it has siinbrod severLdy from earthquakes. 
Ir?j cathcilnil and several t»i the other public 
buildirigH arc noteworthy, and its port, Talcahuano, 
on t onccpuioii Bay, is tiio tJt\fc.st and best liarbour 
in all Cbilij nod ranks next to Valparaiso ns ii mart 
ot foreign trade. Poi>. lh,OOa-(2) CriXCKi'uiox 
DEn UiKJurAY, the /oruier oapUal of the Argen- 
tiiie province of Kntre Ilios, <ni the Urugiiav, 180 
muos 8E. of Bavaiia by the Entro Ilios "Uail- 
wav, with largo Hlauglitci-diou<es nud active river- 
trader Pop. lo.OOCl—(.3) UoycEPCJo:^, a town of 
iaragnay, on the Paraguay Kiver, about 230 
uuleH above Asimcioo, with tra<lG in 'uiahl Tim 
pmcial po\i, 10,G97, meluiles the surround¬ 

ing districts ; tlie town has lens than 2000 in- 
Tiio iiaiiio c^f f-evcral places in 
Lolivsa, tlie largest being Coxcepcion tjE Apolo- 
ij.tMHA, capital of tlie province of Caiinolipan, 

I feruierly tv Franeisenn uibsioTi, Its Indian popula¬ 


tion cultivate coca and cacao, and collect medicinal 
l)arks from the surrounding forests.—(6) Cox- 
m'tiiox, a town of Mexico, 50 miles 1,V. of Chb 
liualma, in tlie upper Yaqui valley, famoiia for its 
apples.—(C) CoNCEPCIOX DE LA VEOA, a bewu of 
Han Domingo, 5 miles 8E. of .Santiago, wibli 9000 
inlialntants. 

iloiiccptioib in Pf^ycliology. See Idea. 
Ooiiecptloii, Immaculate, See Immaculate 

COXCfiPTIOX, 

C'oiiccptfoii of Oiir Lady, an order of nuns, 
founded in Portugal in 1484 by Beatrix de Sylva, 
ill honour of tho immaculate conception. It wan 
coniirniod in MS9 by Pope Innoceub VIII. In 
1-189 Cardinal Ximenes put the nuns under tlie 
direction of the Franciscans, and iinpoHcd on them 
the vnle of Sfc Clftra. The order ftuhscqueutly spread 
into Italy and France. 

C'oiK^eptiiaU.sin. Nominalism. 

foiicevt. Sec Music. 

C'onccrtfliA, a musical instrument invented in 
1829 by Sir Cliarlcs Wlieatstonc, the sounda of 
which arc provUiced by frecvihratinfrreedn of luetal, 
as in the accordion. The scale of tlio concertina is 
very complete find extensive, bogiiining with the 
lowest note of the violin, ff, and ascending cliin. 
matieally for four octaves. Violin, flute, and olme 
music can he uevfoviued on the concertina with good 
etlbct, and it lias au extensive repertoire of music 
specially written for itself. Every soiiiul in the 
scale h double, and can be proiliieed eitlier liy 
pulling the bellows open, or by pva^JHing tliein 
together. Concertinas are now made in France and 
Gennany, but not so perfectly as in England. Tho 
keys ill the Cicrnian concertino, hvc cons true tod on 
the same principle as those in the accordion, which 
play one note when the hollowa avG eKpaaded, ciud 
anutUev when contraeted. 

Toiworfo^ a musical composition for a solo 
instruinont, with onchcatral accoinpanimeiits, oalea- 
lated_t<J give the performer au cipportunily to tUsplay 
tho liigljost mechanical skill, as well as mtcUectiml 
cultivation in the art. Tfie concerto consists of 
tlirco iiiovejnents, each of which, like the ■^vliolc, 
has a certain cliaractcr, and like tlio symphou}^ or 
the liouata, to which it approximates in tovmli re¬ 
quire'' a clear development ainl trealmenfc of the 
motives, and a strict adherence to tlie ni1cs of 
fornn^ A peculiar foaturo, usually iiitwinced in 
lIiq lii-st movement, but frequently also in tlie 
is the Cadenza (fpv.b AYlicn tluj form is iii any 
way abridged, it is Oheii called a concertino. From 
the beginning of the ksb century to the present 
time, tlio pianoforte and the violin are the solo 
iustninieiiU mostly used for the concerto. The 
oldcfit; violin concertos arc those by Torclli, tlm 
ih*st being nublisbcd in 1680, The form wns de¬ 
veloped by Oorolli, Tartini, Ikcli, and Haiidol, and 
reached its modern aliape under Mozart, though 
.some important modifications were introduced Ijy 
Bcctliovcn, whose violin concerto ami pianotetc 
cuncertos aro regarded as tho liigliest aclueveinenfs 
iu this f<mn, Concertofi for wind*instnmientB Imvo 
been less regarded, and are goncrally written liy 
the jioi'fornier.s tlieuiselres, and seldoin deserve to 
ba called olas^^ical works, AVeber’s clarinet con¬ 
certo may bo mentioned as one of the few exceptions, 
Tiierc arc ako concertos for various conib'mabions uf' 
solo instruments such as BacJi’s for two or inoie 
pianofortes, or Beolhoreirs for piano, violin, and 
violoucello, 

€oucll (Gr. Iconclie, 'a shell’), a marine flJieJJ, 
especially of the Slrombuji giyas (seo Stromijid.b) ; 
and, in art, a spiral felitdl used by the Triteus as a 
tniinpet, and still used by some African peoples in 
■wav, Tiic native whites of the Bahamas are called 
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* Concha ^ from the commciniiesa of the sheila on 
t)?eir coiieK 

Concllircrft (Lat., *aliell*hcavhig^), n term 
applied hy Lainai-ck to bivalve molluscs and 
the very diffcient Bmchiopoda (q.v.), but now 
rnieiy used. 

€oUClioi(l (Gr.i 'shell-like,* from the shape), a 
plane curve invented to solve tlie problem of tri¬ 
secting a idaiiQ an^le, drmhlinj^ the cube, &c. 
Given any straight line and a point without it, we 
can desciibe tu-’o companion curves which are dis- 
similnv, but have the straight line as their comniou 
Asymptote [q.vO between tljem- Tims both 
branches extend in cither duiectioii to infinity, and 
can never meet though continually approaclnuff 
each other. The conchoid ia ohvloiisly syinnietiicnl 
witii respect to tlie straight line drawn perpendicular 
to the given line from the given point. This ciiive 
has been utilised in arciiitectin'c to mve a >vaviiig 
outline to tapering columns. Tlirougli A the fixed 



point draw any line ABE, measure BE ami BE' 
each = BG, then E and E^ trace the two branches 
of the conchoid. When IIG =? BA, there is a cusp 
at A; when BO is greater than BA, the inferior 
branch has a loop as In the figiirc, 

Coiicliolo^yt that branch of natural Jiistoiy 
which deals with the sliella of molluscs. From the 
time of Alls to tie the beauty and variety of these 
structures have made them favourite objects of 
study, and few isoologicnl snbmcts have excited so 
much popular enthusiasm. The study often bo- 
came unscientidc, and sometimes a cras^c, as when 
extravagant Bums were paid for rare forms of no 
particular beauty or interest Since thoshollBare 
only extemal coverings, and were seldom eonsidoi'cd 
in relation to thoir tenants. Or in connection with 
the internal and external inilnences to which ihey 
owe their shapes, conchology has been somewhat 
liarrcii of scientihe results. It is, howcvei^ possible 
that with the accumulation of knowledge in regard 
to the constitution and conditions of jijoJliiflcs, the 
study of their shells may come to have fresh 
scientific interest and dignity, See Bivalves, 
Mollusoa, Shells, tSre. 

Coiicierjg^e is the .Freiudi name for a door¬ 
keeper or janitor of a house, hotel, or public 
cdilice. In French towns, where n large portion 
of the population lives in flats, the coimuoii door 
by wJiich many households Jinvo acce,ss to their 
several tenement^ is very usually under the charge 
of a concierge, wlio exercises a general supevvision 
over all who pass his coticferacnc. The ancient 
Paris prison, known as the Coiiciergene, fa still 
standing; though Marie Antoinette’s cell, con¬ 
verted in 1816 into a cliapel, was destroyed hy the 
Coni limn ists in 1871. 

Conclave (hat.), the place wdiero the cardinals 
of the liommi Catholic Church assemble in private 
for the choice of a pope, or that asaeuihly itsolf. 
Sec Pope. 

ConCOV^lj capital of I^ew Hampshire, XT.9., on 
the jrerrimac River, 73 miles NK\V, of Boston by 


rail. It extends two iuilc,i along the river, with 
wide streets, and contains a line gmnita state- 
house and other public hid]dings. Rs guarnas of 
white gianite are celebiated; and with abiuidanfc 
w'atcr-power, it has manufactures nf cotton, vvoollcn, 
leather, and wooden goods, niacliinory, curriages, 
organs, &e. Pop. (1870) 12,241 1 (I^ISO) 13,843/ 

CoilCOril*^ a town of Massachusetts, in the 
county of Middlesex, 23 miles by rail N'W. <d 
Boston, Jt is the seat of a largo prisnu anti 
refonnatory. As early a'^ 1707 the people of 
Concoiil opposed tlio measures of tbe British 
governnienfc, aiul in the revolutionary woi" a skir¬ 
mish took place heie, 19th April 1775. The place 
is notable a-s having been the home of Emen^^ou, 
Hawthonie, Tlioi*eaii, and otlier iiic?i of lettei’s. 
Pop. (1889) 3922; flB85) 3727. 

Concord, in Music, is a combination of notes 
which satislica the ear, without reijuiring any 
otlicm to follow—e.g, the comm on clumB or com¬ 
bination of a note with its perfect fifth and major 
or minor third, »See ^frsic. 

Concordnnec {Low Lat. conconiautia ), origin¬ 
ally a syfitem nf liarintinisiug things thatdifter or 
appear to differ. Thus there is a concordance of 
tha Giegovlan nml Julian calenvlni's, and of pass¬ 
ages in the Bible that do not seem to ngi'ee. Subfie- 
Quentlv it camo to be used for a book arranged so 
ns to form an aljdiabetical index of all passages, or 
at least of all tbe more inipoilaiit words m any 
work. For writingH of universal iinpoiiJ, from 
which pa'^.-iflgcs nro continually being adduced to 
prove or support principles afiectiiig our daily life 
anil action, such n limidbook is indispensable. 
The necessity of a concordance for the Hilda seems 
to bavo been felt at aJi eajly period. Tho Jirst 
regular concordance of the Yurgato ^Yns made about 
12ii by Hugo de Banctu Caro, with the assistoncB 
of many other Dominican monks. Tliia work w'aa 
printed (e.g* Xyoiis, 1549, 1551), and le<I 
to Hugos division of the Bible into chapter's being 
uuivei'sally ailopbed- Amended editions were pre¬ 
pared j)y Arlotto de Prnto (about 1200), and (in 



Dutripon (Pavis, JS38). A Greek concordance 
of the Now Tcvstamenfe and >Septuagint waa pre- 
j>aied by Eutbalio.H of llhodes about the year 1300, 
i)ut has been lost. Concordances of tlio Septimgint 
were compiled by Conrad Eire her (Frankfort, 2 vols. 
IG07), by Abraham Fromm (2 vol?!. Ainstordam, 
1718) and by Dr Haleb (fi part^l, 18S9“92)> Xystr.s 
Betiileiiis publislieJ in 1546 llic first printed con- 
Cfn‘dance of the Greek New Testainont, which was 
I'Opuldislicd and aineiukd hy Stenhens (Paris, 1694; 
Geneva, 1600). Abetter concortlance was compiled 
by Erasmus Schmidt (1688), whose wenk, oa luvised 
and enlarged hy Bmder (1842 *, new cd. 1880), ia now 
of standard value. An abridgment waa issued by 
Schinoller (1869). The first Hebrew concordance 
W'OK drauni u]> by Ralibi Isaac Nathan about 1438, 
and by Johann ihixtorf (edited by Iiis son Johann 
Buxtorf, Basel, 103*2). On thovork of Bnxtorf tbe 
later concordances of J. Ffii’st (1840), Bomhard Blir 
(1861 ct £cg.), and DavidROn (Loml. 1876) me based. 
The chief concoitlances for Luther’s Bible are those 
of Lankisch (1718), Bllchncr {1740; I7t)i ed. 1885), 
Beck (1770), Wichmann (1782), Schott (1827), Hauff 
(1828), BejnJuvrfl (1850 Tb e first cone ovflance o f 
the Now Testament in Eiiglisjli was by Tliom^s 
Gybson (Lond. 1535), and of tlie whole Bible in 
l^iglish by John Marbek {1650). The best known of 
the mimerouB concnrduncQs for tlie authorised Bul¬ 
lish version of the Bible was compiled by Alcxand^l* 
Onidcn, and first published in 1737 (3d ed. with hi^ 
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JaHt coiTcctioiii^, 1709); Dr liubcrt Young’s (1880- 
84) ai‘e also nmeh nml, Tiie Englishman s Hebrew 
and Greek Concordances (1860) deserve mention. 
Cnitwell's Comordanee. o/dates from 1790. 
The fn>?fc concord an cc of the Koran appeared at 
Calcutta in 1813. This k superseded by tliat of 
Cbistav riiij^'cl (1842).^ Tire Complete Concordance 
to ^halc^mrc^ corupiled by Mrs Gowden Clarke 
{1845j neu' eil. Loud. 1881), is invaluable. Con- 
conlances liavc also been picpared to Ponc» Milton, 
Cowpor, Tennyson, Dante, Chaucer, and Shelley, 

€«UCor<lat (Lat. concordatim^ ‘a thing agreed 
upon though sometinica nsed of secular treaties, 
is generally employed to denote an agreement made 
hctwcoa the pope, as tlie head of tlie Itoinan 
C’ntliolic Church, and a secular governniont, on 
matters which concern the interests of its Itoiiiaii 
Catholic Hiibjeels. >Sitcli concordats inny take 
either of two forms. The pope nnny, aftW con¬ 
sult ation witli the goveminonfc in question, is.sue 
n bull regulating the afTaiis of the Monmn Catlmlic 
Church in the country, the contents of the .saul 
bull being afterwards ratified by the government 
and incoipomted in the law of t!ie land. Or again, 
a formal treaty may bo drawn up and Mgnc^l by 
plenipotentiaries on both sides. Varioiw theories 
have bean held on tlvc obligatiou of hucU contracts, 
fi^ecnlar jurists have denied that they impose any 
real obligation ou tUe state, which may annul tUeiu 
at plea-siire. Kxti'onie Ultramontaiiesl on the other 
Jmiid, have regardeil concoixlats as privileges wliicli 
tlic pope grants for tlio time without entering into 
any conti'act properly so called, while the more 
moderate of Homan cananiats reco^iiso a contract 
binding both sides. As n matter of fact, no inoelern 
govcniincnfc can engage that its stipnlations with 
the pope will be respected by its successors in 
olljce. Tims the Austrian concordat was secured 
by the clerical party in 1355 and swept away by 
their opponents in 3870. The famous and inoro 
enduring concordat by which (he cliurcli in France 
was re established after the llevolntion was con¬ 
cluded by Napoleon (as fust consul) and Dins YU. 
lit 1801, 

€oiiCOrcll(i« a town of the Argon tine state of 
Dntie lilmt on theUn\g\iay, $02 mile^ N. of Buenos 
Ayres by ri\'er. It has a custom-house, ami a 
vivor-tvtule exceeded only liy that of Buchoh Ayvea 
and Ilosario. There is a inihvay to Monte Coseros 
(105 miles), and others to Uruguay and CVTieutea 
are being built- Pop. 10,000. 

ConcovtUic Fovnmla* See Avjosiivrg Coi;- 

FESSIOX, COXFK.SSlO:^S, 

CohCI*etC. There is but little diftcrcnco be¬ 
tween concrete and coame mortar. The mortnr used 
in the ma^^onry of cautles and clmvciies ercctetl 
during (he iniddlc ages jh in fact a concrete witli 
fiUiall pabides instead of the larger ones used in 
modern concrete. Any mixture of lime, sand, mid 
water, with broken stones nr bricks, bits of slag, 
«(rave], or other bard material, is called a concicte. 
Tlie liard lumps are termed the ((fjfjrcffate^ and the 
mortar in w'hieli tlicy are omhedtfed ‘is called tlie 
malax. The mixture varie,^ with the nature and ^ 
quality of the materials, but it often consists of I ' 
rmrt of quick] iiiie, 2 of sand, and 5 of grave). It is 
belter to use siicli a material as broken stone rather 
thun water-rolled gravel, which has often too smooth 
a .surface. Lime concrete, as the kind above dc* 
scribed may be termed, is used ])riiieipal1v for foniula- 
tioua, that ig, a thick 3»ed of it is fonned below the 
lowest cniu^e of Btone.s or bricks in wfill.s, in cases 
where the gvomul itself is not sutUcicntly hr in and 
solid. Not un frequently, in .some countries, ivalls 
themselves are fuinied of concrete, by laying a foot 
or tw'o of it ill height at a lime between iJoards, and 
giving it some time to linrJen, It then forms an 


artilicial .stone. Other inothuds of building walls 
of concrete arc in u.sc (see Bcjjlping). 

Portland cement concrete is made either by 
mixing it witii gravel alone, or more generally by 
using tlie cement along witli smul and broken 
, stones. The concrete used at Portland Bvealcw^ater 
Fort and at Cork Harbour liav'c nearly tlie same 
composition. The cubic yard of it at the former 
place was made by using of Portland cement 5 
cubic feet, of sand 10 cubic feet, and of broken 
Atones (not more than 3^-inch gauge) 28 cubic feet, 
along witli 23A gallons of water. A concrete w ith 
those iimterials in nuicb the same pioporiion has 
been used at other place.*ii, but dilferciit pro^^iortions 
arc also employed. Portland cement being the 
binding material in ^ this concrete, tlie question 
arises wbebher there is suiricient c\i>eriencc of its 
durability, e-spccinlly w^iievc it is exposed to tJm 
action of soa-w’nter, to warrant its employment in 
structural works of great or even of niodemto siije. 
See Ckment. 

Concrete made of the hydraulic lime from Toil 
in France, which contains 06 per cent, of &ilicatc 
of lime, has been employed in the construction of 
breakwaters and siinilar worlcs at Cherbourg, 
Mai^seille.s, and other places. The Toil hycb'aullc 
lime is one of the atvongest know'n, and the con¬ 
crete made witli it lias resisted the action of sea- 
w'ator fur inaiiy years. Ordinary lime concrete does 
not set under water. 

A concrete is made of broken stones and tar, about 
13 gallons of the latter being used for every cubic 
yam of concrete. Bitumen or asplinlt ia better 
than gas-tar for this pinpose, and either may be 
baldened by the iutrotbictiun of dried and pounded 
lime, clay, or brick-dust Tlie materials sliould be 
heated before being mixed wdtli the tar or bitiiineii. 
For backing amour-plaiuB in forts a concrete of 
ca>stdro]i turnings, Jispbalt, and pitch has been 
used. Gravel mixed Nvith vatbei more than a 
thirtieth part, by bulk, of iioii borings, was suc¬ 
cessfully used tvji a concrete at Stvanvaev pier, 

43oilcrctCi a term in logic opposed to ahstracL 
A concrete notion is the notion of nn olijuct as it 
exists in nature, invested rvitli all its qualities, as 
any pai-ticnlnr bower, leaf, or tree j an ahstyacl 
notion is the notion of any attribute of tliat llower, 
leaf, or tree, such as its colour, form, or height j 
qualitiu.'i wdiich may be Uioiigbt of independently 
of the objects iii which they inhere, t3\ongh they 
cannot so exist.—The abstract method of Imndling 
a auhjeeb is adapted to speculation and reasoning j 
the concrete, to poetic egect and impressive illus- 
tiation4 

Concretion, in Medicine, a formation of solid 
uuovgaiused masses wriUun tlio body, either by 
clieniical prccixntntion from the fluids, or hy the 
accidental aggregation of soIUIh intvCKluccd' into 
the syAiem from w'itboiib Jii the forjnor case, a 
concretion is termed a CalculuH (q.v.); in the 
latter, the concretion may be either wholly com- 
losed of solids foreign to tlie body, or tlienc may 
)e niingled with the elements of the secretions, as 
witli mucus, or cajeiilous matter. Thus beans, 
jioas, needles, A’C., introduced into tlio cavities of 
the body, have hecoine the nuclei of concixjtions, 
by aUractiiig around Ihcni mucus, or crystalline 
deposits from the urine. The moat remarkable 
forms of concretion, liowevcr, are perhaps tliose 
for mod in the stomach and iiitostine.s of man and 
Die Imver animals, from fciic more solid and indi¬ 
gestible parts of the food, or of substances impro¬ 
perly &i,vallowed. Thus, young women have been 
known to ncquiie the habit of .sw^allowdiig tlicir 
own hair to a great extent j and very large con¬ 
cretions have heeii tliiia formed, wdiicli have proved 
fatal, by obstructing the passage of food. TUe 
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use of oatiiienl in large ainoniit lias also hecn foinul 
to lead to concretions, especially ^vJicn eaten coai-aelv 
ground and unboiled ; such concretions have coiii- 
monly been found in the intestines- The exce-s-sive 
domes tic iiso of magnesia i» the solid form as si 
laxative has been kno^vn to have a similar cfloct. 
In certain animals, intestinal concretions are not 
uncommon, and mw to an iinincnsc size; they 
used to he gneatly prized as antidotes, and 'u-ei'c 
used in incdicinc nnilcr the name of llczoars 
(q,Y.). In certain bn nis of morbid dejmsits, such 
as fibrous tuinoiim (see TuMOUn), and in Tubercle 
(cpv.), concrotioiis not unfrequontly form; they 
are for the most part composed of phosphate 
of lime. 

Concretionary Structure is a condition 
in rock's prod weed by molecular aggregation sub¬ 
sequent to the deposition of the strata, 'whoreby 
the luatcrial of the rock is formed into sphenilos or 
balls, as in tlie coiicrefciwis of ma^iesian Jimeutone 
and the somewhat aimilar stnicrures occasionally 
flccn in certain fcall'a aTul crystalline igneous rocks. 
Concretwjis are nodules, balls, or irrcgulnr masses 
of various kiiuls which occur scattered through the 
body of a rock, and consist of mineral matter which 
was formerly diOiised tlivoiigh the material of tliti 
rock. Some of these concretions are ciystiillinc, as 
tn day; others may bo spherical, and hain 
an internal rmliating structure, n» iron-pyiite in 
shale. FniitELsticapy shaped conevetiona are not 
uneouimon in certaiii fine clavs; Hucliarcthc ‘fairy- 
Btoues ’ of the countiy people hcrcj and the * losV 
puppeii * of Llcviuany. 

Coiicilbiiingc, the state of colmbiiatioji of a 
man and woman without the sauctioii of a for¬ 
mally legal Tiiarnage. ^YQ find examples iw the 
Old Testament, showing that it was ucrniiseible 
oa a lelief from a cinUWebs mamage. The llmnan 
concubniaius was a penuaneiifc relation afTord' 
ing heedom from many of tbo severe marriage 
restrictions of the civil law. It was a iierfectly 
respectable airangemcnb, and the woman had a 
footing ill law, although a les.s dignified position 
socially than a 'wife. The ofispring, called natural 
children, came to liave limited rights of succession, 
and 0011 Id be completely legitimated by subsequent 
marriage. Augustus, 'with a view to promote 
regular inarviagas, and cheek the growing licen¬ 
tiousness, enacted a coinjirohensivo marriage-law 
[Zcx Jidhi Papia Pmpmt)^ which confined con¬ 
cubinage to women of low rank or who had lost 
their station. Christianity required the compJetc 
sniictiby of marriage, although the civil law long 
continued to tolemtc separation at pleasure, In 
the eastern empire coneulnnagc wim entirely pro* 
lubited by the fim])cror Leo, The ancient laws of 
the Germans recognised, along with regular 
inavimgo, a similar informal connection of the 
Hexe.‘3 still nob unknown ns Moiganatie Marriage 
(q.v.). The bairagania of medieval Spain and the 
hand-fasting of our own ancesbom were merely 
forms of coTiciibinage. Sec Celibacy and 


are those which chnracteriae sliock—pale rnnl cold 
skill, feeble pulse and reapimtion, 'ivith the 
addition of uncon-sciouauass. Tins condition may 
last a few minutes, and be followed by rapid 
recovery, or may terminate in death. Hot i/i mo*.fc 
eases it is succeecle<l by a period of reaction after 
an hour or more (often ushered in by vomiting, 
wliich is Ihiia a favoin*ablc symptom), when the 
akin becomes warmer, tlic pulse stronger, and erm- 
sciousiiPs.s gradually retnnis. Tiiriug reaction, 
congestitin or inflammation of fche brain is apt to 
occur. Kecovery is usually complete; but soine- 
times lofiH of memory', weakening of men tal power, 
iitidne excitability, or some other sign of impair* 
ment ot the nervous meohaiiisiu, remains fora long 
iiino or even permanently, 

III regard to tveatinent, tiie patient s lion hi as 
quickly ns possible be put to bed in a 'svelbaired 
room, with warm bottles or blankets ajipHed to tlie 
body and limbs, and should have injiu-ics to otlicr 
parts attended to; but beyond tliis, the less he is 
mterfored with the better. In particular, brandy 
and oblier stimulants should on no account bl' 
given, except by /iiedical direction; for though 
occasionally necessaiy, they do rnncli more barm 
than good in the great nujovity' of cases. During 
the period of icaction the patient must bo kept 
very quiet; and /or some ilays at least after 
apparent recoveiy lie must alif^tain from alcohol 
and other causes of excitement, and from mental 
exertion. 

Concussion of the Spinal Conn is due to 
similar causes acting upon the vertebral column 
instead of the heath The syniptoina vaiy nnicli 
w'ith the site and be verity of the injiuy. In many 
cm<e3 they are altogether absent or quite trivial at 
first, and only attract attention after btime hours or 
days litLYc efapsed; yet, nnd probably for tins v^ry 
reason, the injury not being treated at fij-st, scrioim 
after effects are much more connuon than in cases 
of concassion of tlie brain, Here also, liowcver, 
complete . rocoveiy is the rule. The ti'eatment 
jniwt be in the .first inatanoe the eamo as in 
conousaiou of the brain. 

Concussion of the spinal cord has attracted 
special attention in recent times owing to its 
frequent occurrence as a icsult of railway accidents. 
The slow and insidious nature of the Bvmploms. 

S resented by many such cases, and tlie diniciilty of 
eciding wliother those symptoms are real, and 
wfiother they have resulted fioiii tbe^ allei^ed 
injury, have given rise to miicli litigation with 
rospeU to damages. The subject is very fully 
treated by Erichseii, Concussion of the Spine, <t*c. 
(Lond. 1875). 

€oiitl ^9 in the French department of Nord, situ¬ 
ated at the confluence of the Haine and Scheldt, 
7 miles NNE, of Talencienacs by rail, is « 
fortress of the third ranlc, and gives name to the 
famous family. Pop. 4067.—l^OND^-suR-NomEAU, 
a town in tlie depavlinent of Calvados,, 23 miloB 
SS\Y. of Caen by rail. Pop. 6590. 


IITAGE. 

ilonclllTCIlt ia a tcclmical term for the person 
wJm accompanies a slieriirs oJIiccr as witness or 
assistant. 

Concussion of tlic Braiiij in Medicine, is 
one form of Shock (q.v.)—that, namely, where the 
symptoms are due to an injiii'y which Ima shaken 
or jniTcd the brain, and etunned the patient, 
without luoilncing any mechanical injury, bo far 
as can be ascortainetl, to the brain or pknll. It 
IS generally believed that coiiciuj&ion alone can 
produce severe symptoma and even death, thoimh 
conclusive proof of tbis has not yet been given. It 
is apt to occur from a severe blow or frul on the 
head, from railway accidents, S:c. The sympLoine 


€on<l<^, Louis I. m BounnoN, Phinoe de, 
younger brotlior of Antony of Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, was Ijor/i 7th May Ifi30, represetitativo 
of ail ancient and famous race taking their name 
from the town of Cond6. Dining the wars between 
Henry II. and Spain, Condi distinguished himself 
bv iiiB gallantry, winning especial honour at the 
siege of Metz, the battle of St Qiienlin, and 
tlie capture of Calais from tbo Englisii—tlie chief 
military events of the time. On the aceessiem 
of Francks IL (1559), the family of tbo Guises 
became all-powerful in the state, and Ctnid6 
and Ilia brother Antony, itavtly from jealous^' 
of the Guises, and partly fvoni sincere inligioiis 
eoindction, joined the Hiigiionot?, who wore now 
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struggling for legal recognition. To destroy the 
power 01 tlie Guises, und fiu'ther the interests 
of the Huguenots, Comld wfus induced to join 
tJje Conspiracy of Aiiibojse (1600). The plot mis¬ 
carried, and Coudd escni)ed execution only by 
the death of the king, which hy necessitating the 
regency of tlie queen-mother, Catliaiine de Mcidicis, 
tlie hitter enemy of the Guises, changed the policy 
of the country. Concessions were now granted to 
the iluguenota, and GontU waa made governor of 
Picardy. T)ie massacre of Ilngiienots at Vt^sy by 
Guise (156-2 h however, led to the hvafc civil wav, 
and Coude and Coligny gathered an army of 
Huguenots. At the battle of Dreux, Conde ^ya3 
defeated and taken prisoner,, hut the nssossination 
of Guise soon afterwards in ado possible the PaeiU- 
cation of Ainboiso (16(13), by which Coiidd avos 
released, and the Huguenots were gianted liberty 
of WDi^hip. This concession bein^ giadiinlJj^ AAuth- 
draAvn by Catharine de Mddicifli the second 
Hi^uenot war broke out in 1567. In the south 
of Trance Condd had coins struck with the inf-crip- 
tioii j ^Louis XIIL, lii'st Christian king of France.’ 
But at the battle of Javnne (1560) Uondc was 
defeated and taken urlsoEier, and immediately after 
Ills auvrender, shot dead by hi^ bitterest enemy, the 
Baron de ^loiitoaquicn, (Jond^j was a brave leader, 
and exceedingly noimlar with his Bohlicm, but he 
had neither tlie lofty clmYaetov nor the geniuR of 
his hrotlier Huguenot, Admiral Coligny. 

Ooild^g Louis ll. D33 BOUBUOli^, Pmi^CE OF, 
knoAVn as *the (>reat Cond6,*Avas born September 
8, 162L Carefully educated b}' tho Jesuits in their 
collego at Bourgefi, Cond6 acquired a taste for litera¬ 
ture, wliich he retained all through his life. In bis 
seventcGiith year lio was introduced at court, od 
the year following wiis intrusted by bis fatlier Avifch 
his government of Burgundy, lly his marriage, 
ninch against his Avill, to tho nieco of Itichelieiipie 
gained tlie eupport of that minister, and for a time 
of Richelieu’a successor, Maxarin, At this period 
the TliUty Years’ Wav was still raging, and since 
1035 France had been engaged in a protracted 
struggle with Spain. In 1643, when he was only 
fcAventy-tAVo, Cond<i avos appointed to tho chief com¬ 
mand of the Fv'oueh forces, and in his fii'at cam- 
aign defeated the Spaniards at Uocroi in the most 
riniant of all bis victovios. As for lum'c tlian a 
century the Spanish arniic.') bad been deemed all 
but boLvincible, this victory placed Goiidd at once in 
the tot rank of coriimandens. In 104-1, AAutli Iiis 
gi'cat rival Tiirenne a'? bis subordinate, in a series 
of engagements lie inflicted at Freibourg a severe 
cheek on the Bavarian general, Mercy; and in the 
following year again defeated tho same general at 
Nordlingen, Tlicse siicce.sse.s Avere gained at an 
immense cost of life, and in tlic matter of stiategioal 
skill have been diHapproved by subsequent inilitavy 
autboritios. By the death of his father in 164(), 
Conde, avIio liaci liitherto been knoAvn na the I)uo 
d’Enghieii, became the bead of the house, and avus 
thenceforth addressed as J/onsteur U Pnwee. Tlio 
capture of Dunkirk in 1646, and a gieat Auctojy at 
Lens in 1648, in Avliicli the famous SpanisJi infantry 
Avere again completely beaten, wera tlie other 
achievements of Condii during this tlie first period 
of \m caveev, Tlia wav of the Fronde, occaftUmed 
by the quarrels of tfie comb and the parliament, 
had now broken out, and Conde ^A'as veqAiived to 
support the poAA^er of the queen and Mazarin. AVitli 
the aid of Gmult the court party came to terms 
Avith tlie Fronde; but Conde biinself, avIio after 
tbis service expected to be chief in tlie state, gave 
Bucli oflcncc to the queen and Mazarin by hia 
arrogant conduct, that they had bimFolf and )iis 
brothers arrested nuil impnsoned for a year at 
Yincenne.^, a iiiocceding approved alike by the 
Fronde and the people of Paris. Popular feding, 


hoAVGA^er, soon clmuged in bis favour, and gveyv so 
strong against Maznrin tlint ho was forced to leave 
Paris and set Condd at liberty. But Wazarin’s 
OAver over the queen Avas still absolute, and CondA 
isappoiiitecl once more in bis amlritioii, and finding 
the queen, Fronde^ and people once more all against 
him, retired to Giuonne, and raised an army on the 
plea of rescuiug the young king, Louis XIv,, from 
bad ad-vlscm. Thus began wliafc is knoAvii as the 
third Avar of the Fronde. At B leneau bo defeated tho 
royal troops, but Avas at lengtji forced by Tiireiine 
to make for Paris. Hero in the Favil^urg St 
Antoine he sustained a defeat Avliich depriA^ed liiiii 
of all hope of ultimate auccesa, and a peace Avas 
conchulcd in 1653. The terms of this peace, 
iiowever, Avevc auch o-s Condo Avould not accept, 
and deprived of all support in France, ho Avenfc 
over to Spain, and for six years .served in all 
the campaigns against liis country. Hampered 
ill bis action by the Spanish generals, he could 
cfTcct little a^iiisb the strategy of Tui'enne. The 
battle of tlie Dunes, near Dunkirk, Avhere Tiirenne, 
aided by 6000 of CromAveU’s Ironsides, inflicted 
a severe defeat on tlio Spaniards, put an end to 
the Aim At the peace of tlic Fyieiiecs (1650) 
Avhich folloAved, it Avas said that tfie affairs of Condd 
Avei'o luqro ditficult to settle than those of Europe. 
So fonnidable Avas ho deemed, that the young king 
found it advisable to vestove him to all Iris honours 
and estates, and even to las government of Bur¬ 
gundy. Betiring to liis estate at CUautilly, Coad^ 
romamed here till Iris services AA^ero required in 
another war between France and Spain, Avhen at hig 
suggestion and by his action, Franclie Comtd aa’os 
oveiTim and conqueied (1608), The next year, on 
the resignation of Casiinir, king of Poland, Cond6 
Avould probably have been chosen his successor hut 
for the jealousy of Louis. In 1674 ho fought his 
last battle. This wag at Senelle in Holland, Avhero 
lie had for ]iis opponent William, Prince of Oivinge. 
Tii 0 battle lasted seventeen lioura, and both shies 
claimed tiie victo^ 3 ^ On tho death of Turenno in 
1675, Condc succeeded him in the command of the 
army on the iilijiic, bub his licnlth Avas noAV such ns 
to render Jrim unfit for active service. Retiring 
again to CluintlUy, ho lived there till liia death on 
nth December 16*86, associating mucinvith the groat 
lucu of letters of the period, ilaliijre, Uacinc, Boileau, 
and La Brnycre. ^ Cond6 had all his life l)cen noted 
as a ficoftet at religion, b\ib the year before his death 
ho publicly announced his con version. He took 

cftpecial pleaanre in the society of Bossiuei, whoso 
oration on bis death, regarded as one of the master- 
pieces of French liter ature, has served ever since to 
throw a (leceptiA’C lustre round the name of Gonde. 
Ho had no political genius, and even ns a 
commander he oAved hia successes more to tJie fiery 
energy of Iris character tliaii to bIiogi' military 
talent, Tliere ia no giound to suppose that in Jiis 
public career he avos influenced by any other 
motive than scllisli ambition; and in bf.s private 
clmraeter, though lie could on occasion display a 
certain magnanimity, lio avos in intense decree 
self-AVI lied and overbVaring. When all ded notions 
have been made, however, Coudd stUl vemaias iu 
the fii-st rank of the Frenchmen of Jiis century, 

Sc© Mahon’s Life nf l^itzpatiick’s The Great 

Coi/id4 and (hePeriod oj the Fronde; Hieloive des Princes 
cfc Gond^, by tho Duo d’Amnalo* also the various 
/l/6«onrs of tlio period, such ns llioae of C’ardiiml de 
Retz, ilftdaiiio do Mottcvillc, &c, 

I’OUcIcJlSer is an apparatus in Avbicli aqueous 
or other Aval or is conitenaod into a liquid form 
either by the inti-oduction of cold Avater, as in the 
condensing Steam-engine (q.v.), or as in distill a- 
tion, by placing the condenser in anotlicr vessel, 
through AAdiicli a current of cold water passes. 
When tlie AA^ater-suppIy is deficient at sea or on the 
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coast, Balt wfitev may le tlistilletl ami coinlenscil. 
*See Distillation, Gas, 

TlicELECTuro Condenser is nn apparatus coil 
fiistiiig essentially of two parallel conducting plates, 
separated by a layer of noiLconductlng material or 
dielectric, einidoyed to receive ami relaiii ijuaiitities 
of electricity greater tliaii eitlier or Lotli of the 
plates would do alone. TJie simplest and typical 
form of condeiuer is that which was first used hy 
ErankUn. Ib is simply a sheet of gloss, C (see 
fig.), both Bides of which, excepting a inai^nu at 
the edges, are covered with tinfoil, 
A and Ih To charge aucli a coii- 
vV' denser, one of tiie sheets of tinfoil, 

flay B, is connected Avith the ground, 
E (either hy some metallic conuec- 
S tion or hy being placeil on the hand 

of tlie oxpenmenter), while the 
W fllieet, A, romafiis insulated. If A 

M he now charged Avith electricity, : 

Akh po^fitive iar example, a negative 

charge is induced on that sitlo of B 
nearer A, Avhile an equal quantity 
passes to the gi‘ound. IncrcaHiiig 
« the cliargo iu A induces a corre- 

^ spondiiig increase in B, This prO' 

® L cesBj althoiigli hy means of ib large 

quantities of electricity may he 
\ accumulated, cannot go ou indc- 
\b finitely ] for on veacliing a certain 
limit, dciicnding ou the dimension, 
&c. of the appaiatus, tlie nature of the dielectric 
used, tind the didorence of potential of the two con< 
ducting plates, either a (lisrupthe tliscfmrfjc (see 
Eleotricita") takes place, or the charge passes oft' 
through the iimulating eupports of the condoiibcr. 

All the vaiioiLH forms of condensevR satisfy the 
definition given above. One useful form is that in 
Avhicli tlic two conducting plates are fixed on the 
ends of brasa rods Avlnch paf5s through brass kiiof)fl 
on the tops of tAVo pillniu, the dielectric in 
this case being air. The more common finJiij Jioav. 
ever, Is tlie Leyden Jar (q.A',). Another is made 
im of sheets of thi/oil and paraffined paper, 
placed alternatclv in lay ora; the first, tliud, fiith, 
ire. .sheets of tinfoil are connected to one tenninal, 
and the second, fourth, sixth, &C, to another. 

The o( a condenser is defined to he tlmt 

quantity of electricity Avith Avhich one plate must 
be charged in order to raise its potential by one 
unit It can he shown that, in the case of con* 
deiisers of the Leyden jar form, the capacity i^ 
numerically equal to the product of the outer Vnd 
inner radii of the coating, divided by the difFeronco 
of the mdii—i.e. is greater an that difierence is 
less. Hence the thinner (Avithiu certain limits) 
the gloss hetAvecn the two coatings of such a con- 
dejisev, the greater is it^ capacity. 

Condescciidciicci in tlm judicial jnocedurc 
of ScobJand, is an articulate statonieiit annexed to 
a siuninons, sotting forth tlie allegations in fact 
ujjoii wliich an action is founded. 

Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de Marly de, 
pliiiosoplicr, was bora of a noble family at Grenoble, 
30th toniber 1715. His life avos uneventful. As 

a cliild his delicate health delayed his progress in 
education; but iu youth he numbered among his 
/riend.s Rousseau, Diderot, DueJos, &€. Many of 
Ids AAmrka Avcie composed for his pupil, tho Duke 
of Parma, grandson of Louis XIV-; and ho avrs 
titular Abb6 tie Miireaux. Ho avoa chosen a 
member of the Frencli Academy of Seience-s in 
1768. Ho died on Ids estate of Flux, ncai* Beau- 
gency, on August 3, 1780. 

A great pai^ of the ^ssai siir VOriginc des Con- 
naissaticcs Jlumaiue^ fl7‘16), and nearly all the 
TraiU des Si/sid}?ies (1719), are occupied Avitli a 


polomic against innate hleas and abstract Hystem**. 
lie expounds his analytic method in the 
(1780) and the Arf dc A^aiso?urcr (part of the Cotfvs 
d^Eitulcsy in 13 vols. 1755). The Languc rlcs Ctd~ 
cuts appeared in 1798. 

Ill the Tmiic iks Condillac uses his 

analytic method to soIa e the problem of the origin 
of our ideas and the formation of tho mental 
faculties. He divided philosophical systems into 
three classes—(1) Abstract system s, (2) hypothesis, 
(3) the Hriic^ system of Locke, Avhieh rests on the 
facta of experience. Bub iu confounding sonsatioii 
and perception, and endeavouring to Wso all 
tliorrglit on sensation, lie dcpai-tea from Locke, 
anti necanie tho founder of Sensationalisin. To 
Condillac all reasoning is only a Aaiiatiori of biro 
form of expression. Ho held that all ideas and 
mental operationa are only tranf^forinationB of 
sorrsfttioji. So he av'OS coaipellcd to put into tho 
])riiiiary sensation all that he sought to develop 
out of k His curiotfs deifcc of the statue, grat/ri- 
nlly endowed Avitli the A'nrious seiii^es and mental 
factiUie.s was for the piiiiwye of isolating .vonsa- 
tlong. He sub.stltiitcd for the Cartesian te^t uf 
truth his oAvn criterion uf identity. He rccngnrHCtl 
three kinds of ovideiicc—of fact, of feeling, and of 
reason; and he allirmed that the same method of 
analy.sis is common to all the sciences. Vnlike 
his scholars and fnlloAvers, the eiicyclopiedlsls 
Diderot, DAlcinhci't, Holbaeli, Condillac Avag not 
a materialist. 

Lc Commerce d le Oonverncmcul^ piibliglied in 
1776, treats economy as tlie scionce of exchanges, 
and lias riruclr iiilluenced later cconoiiiipits. Con¬ 
dillac was a strong believer in b'reo Trade, The 
lirat of several editions of his (Eurres Com'pUtes 
aijpcared in 1798. Hee monographs by Iloliert 
(Paris, 1809) ami li6bhori (ISOI), and LoAves’a 
HUtorg of Ph iIosoph y, 

CoilidllllClitS, or soa.sonlng agents, are those 
subataucoa Avliich are employed at table for the 
purpose of impnrting a flavour or seasoning to tlie 
ordinaiy solid or liquid food. , The julncipal condi¬ 
ment^ aio saline substances, such aa common salt; 
acidulous bodies, such as acetic acid or AUiiegar; 
oily condiments, such as butter and olive-oil; 
saccharine auhstnneea, such os fuigar and honey; 
and aromatic and pungOTifc condiments, such os 
mustard, ginger, pepper, and pickles. See 
Dietetks. 

Condition means in law a declamtion or jnn. 
vision that upon the occurrence of an nneortain 
event an obligation shall come into force, or shall 
ceose, or that the obligation shall nob cniuo into 
force until a certain, event. Such coniUtions lire 
knomi respectively as precedent or Buljeequent, 
resolutive, and suspeneivo, Physically impossible, 
and unlawful conditions in mabtera of contmet 
annul the obligation to Avbich they are annexed, 
but in questions under settlcmentB and avRIs the 
opposite rule lioldH, and sudi conditions are ignored. 
Conditions in restraint of marrlara are considered 
iinlaAvful only where they ate absolute and imposed 
on pQi'soJis otimi’Avise entitled to succeed. A potes¬ 
tative condition Is the teclmicnl name for a condi¬ 
tion in the poAver of one of the pai Lies. It is an 
important doctrine of eontinct Irav tliab if a debtor 
does nnytliin^j to prevent the accomphshmont of a 
cojulitioRj lie oecomes liable ns if the condition had 
occuned- Many most iiiiportaat conditions are 
merely implied—e.g, in a marine policy that the ship 
i;s .■seairoi tby. In hankniptcy, divl dewtls are set aside 
to meet conditional obligations. Again, in oales on 
ereditj solvency is an iiiipliecl condition, and where 
the buy Cl' is declared insolvent, the seller may refuse 
to proceed. A gonrl instaucc of a snsjmnBivo condi- 
tfioii is that of sale on approbation, or on sale tmd 
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rohrm. The doctniie (iff coTnlituwi in fciulnl grants : 
is in the law of Hcotlanfl very ^inlple. Apfirt from ' 
wUkh were autliQnse«l liy statute, sucli con- 
fiitions imist Ixi iiitendccf to ]*ri5tect yome valualile 
iutui'c,sfc of the Such avu the clausta of 

prtt-cmptiou, the now ohsoloto clause proliibiting 
snliinfoiidatinn, clauses t(j preserve the plan of a 
town, 01 to ju’cVeii t nuisanccs. PmliaWy a conilititm 
a^aiufel public-houses is valid, as in the case of the j 
Cfrauf'ciuontli feus bj' Lord i^etlund. If properly 
iiisertcfl and recordin the titles^, Huch clauses may 
cutitie tho suuorior not merely to refuse an entry I 
under the old law, hiU to reduce the vassaPs title. | 

Dniditions of .sale is the name need in Ktigland 
for what nve called articles of roup in Scotland. 
These are gGiiorally printed along with tlic pai ticii'. 
Inns of sale and disirllinttid among tliose attencUug 
flic auction. They provide wliat sort of title tlio 
pUTelia.‘'Cr is to accept, Similarly, couditions are 
in ehxeil to catalogues of fvivnitvue iintl hooks. 

CnUiUtioii, ia Logic, denotcti that w’liicU must 
precede the oporatioii of a cause. It not regarded 
as fiiatr which piocluecs an elfcct, ]mt as that wJiich 
TQndeva the pvovlwctieu of one poKsihlc—to some 
logicians, however, a distinction witliout a diHer- 
ence. For instanco, when an impression is made 
on wax hy a seal, the seal said to he the caim : 
the sofene.^ or fluidity of die wax, a com^itio}i. 

The T?iilosophi/ of the Ojndltioncd was aplnaf^e 
hi'oiight into use by Sir IV. Hamilton to express-^ 
tlic inability of the Juinian mind to conceive or 
reason respecting the Absolute and the Infinite, 
Our tliQugUt, according to him, can only be of tli(% 
vHuiixc and theyiu/Vc, of which thctie terms are hut 
the negations; volati\ifcy ami bnitudo nve the con- 
ditions under w'liich the huinau intelligence oper- 
ate ^ In one of Ids dissertatioiis on this, be 
oritieiHed and endeavoured to refute the opposite 
position os maintained by Cousin—a mod in cation 
of the previous doetnne of >Scliclling—tliat Ulio 
Unconditioneih the Alwnlutc, the lidhnte, is immo- 
diatefy known in conschmsness, mul tbw bvcIilFer- i 
ence, plurality, and relation.’ l>oaii ManseX in his 
Bamptou Lectures brought HainilUm's doe- | 

trine into special jiiomiuence, and dwelt on tlic ' 
trialivitu of I'nowhfhfd as a great huidainpiital 
law of the humaw uiitul. 

Conditi Oil nl luiuiovtalUy is a tenot held 
by a theological school wbieli denici? the inherent 
ha mortality id the soul, and the eonseouent doc¬ 
trines both of eternal niLscryaiul of Univoi-salisin 
(fpv.l, av cofitifliy to the teachings both of nature 
and revelation. Its advocates umintuiu that the 
Uiblu f'Cts immortality bofora nieii as ftometbing to 
he smiglit after (Itoin. ii. 7), as a divine gift ohered 
oil certnin conditions (lloin, vj. 23 j John, hi. 15, 
Id), and as a uuittrr of hope and prnun'so hi the 
picsent life (Titns, i. 2); that this immortality is 
not a present possession (Murk, x. 30), mid in to be 
rciilisrd by thefisfiiimpdon of a bodv at tlie 

ro-.nrrectiori of regenerate men from tho dead'(Lnke, 
XX, 35, l-Kli, m event syi\cla>nious witli t(io t«econd 
coming of Christ {1 Cor. xv. 51, 52), Divhie testi¬ 
mony, iio le>s than experience, they aay, dechirof^ 
uneuuivucally that \\\m ha-^ the 5*uuie natural life 
as all other animals {Eedes. iii. 19), and only tliose 
wlm by faith and obedience are urnt(jd Ui CIirKt 
have the promise of inmiortulity. Tlio Oulviiiistic 
doctrine of elerual misery is iinteiiahle, the pniiisli- 
luent of i«in being death or everlasting destniethjn, 
to he indicted subsequent to a judgment after the 
Lord returns (2 Tliess. i. g, lo). The dogma of 
Univeysahsin, the only aiieroative to endlesi tor- 
Jiienfc if tlie soul itittiit live for e\d‘, ic^ also, they 
Jnaintaiii, uiifoinulcd, ^mce the piniishuiGnt of sin 
(death) is said to he cverlasUng, like the life which 
IS the reward oX the righteous (ifatt. xxv. 40). It 


is ckiiiied that a succession of eminoiit and idoiis 
men have upheld this doctrine from apostolic tiiue*^, 
luuoiig whom may be mentioned Justin Martyr, 
CJIcMiieiit of jllexuiidna, Irenanis, &'c. 

Conditional iinmortality has received couhidcral i Ic 
impulse in recent years from many uldc and zcahms 
advocates, notably the late IVilham Leaslc, I).!)., 
editor of the Jtuhi&ouj, and Ucv. Edward White. 
The Coiiditioiial Immortality Mission star fed iu 
Britain in 1873 has done iiiiitb, by jucaiis of lectures, 
)mblvcationft, and annual coafevenccH held in various 
cities, to disseiuinate this view. It Jm-s an organ, 
77ic Jlihlc Siundard, inibliHlmd monthly by the 
facevotavyr Many cIuucIick tiave been organised 
in Great Britain an(l its colmiies, as >velT as in 
America, having conditional immortality as part of 
their doctrinal bads. The besfc modern wmrks on 
the subject arc Life in Christy by Edw'anl \Vhito; 
The Life Evcrlaatinf/ and The Unspcukable Gift, 
by J. H. refctingell i J fades, by Homy Oonatable; 
Duratioji (uid Natnt'c of Future Punishneut, by 
the same author. 

C'oillloiH, a tow'n in tlio French dojMii’tiiipjit 
of biGr.s pieusaiitly -situated on a heiglit abpve the 
confliionoe of the Baise and the Gblo, 20 miles S^y. 
of A gen by luil. It has (me fine church, once a 
cathedral f ami W’ns formerly tlie capita) of the ex¬ 
tensive Gascon district of Condomois^ nop'included 
in the dcpartuieuta of Landes and Lofc-et-Garonno. 
Bossiiet w as Bmliop of Condom for a year (1009). 
l^op. 5070. 

Coiidonatloni In the legal phraseology'both of 
Groat Britain and the United States, oieans for- 
giveiie5«.s gianled by the injiucd party, and may he 
urged by the guilty party ciii a defence cigaiust an 
action of divorce on the ground of adultery. See 
Divorck. 

€onrtov (iSbreor/ifouj^/nts contfor or gryn/tus), 
the great vulture of tlio Andes, one of tlio Im-gcst 
and most remarkable birds. Among the wide order 
of Aceijutvo^t^ ov liivdft of Pvey^ the condor iii the 
gi'nndesb rejircsonlativo of the family Chtiiartidas 



(3r New'-Morld Vultures, These may be at once 
distinguished from Old-World forms by the incom- 
pleteiies*^ of the ]iartitiim between the iroatYvIs, bv 
having, to put it more plainly, ' a hole tlivoiigli 
their nose.* The beak is also constricted at tJjo 
ond of the ‘cere,’ and the feathniB have no ‘after- 
shaft.* 

Amotig these NowAVorld vultures, th© condor is 
chief. Though its wize and strength have been 
often exaggerated, this magnificent bird is probably 
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tlie largest of tlie viiIUiich. Tlio only rival whicli 
could dispute this claim is tlio fRinniiH Liiuiniei^^^eier 
{Gifpwtus barlKitiis] of the Aljrs. The male condor 
may measure about 3^ feet in length, the loinale is 
finmllcT. The expanse of each 'win^ (said 
to he io feet from tip to tipi is im)re than twice 
the Icn^tli- Tho general colour is hlack with a 
steel-blue Bliecn, and some of the feathers ver<;e 
into gray; there is a downy white riiiF round the 
dill I-red naked neck. The young birds are covered 
witli whitisli down, The heak is hm^, hooked at 
the apex, black at the raot, yellowafc the point aiirl 
on the sides. The head is linked, and in the male 
bird hears a laigo fleshy comb. The eyes look side* 
u ays ; the ^jjcitumted ^ nose is characteristic of the 
family. The voice is limited to a weak soil of 
suorLiug, Tlie feet are not well suited for graspiiigi 
tho hind-toe being very sjuall and hardly reaching 
the ground. The stories about condors lifting tlioir 
prey in their feet from the ground are jnytlucnl. 
These birds have their central home in the Andes, 
hub extend to some other mountainous parlH of 
South America. They breed on the heights, laying 
their two eggjj on baro ledges in t)*e months of 
November and Decej)iber; the young are unable 
to fly for a M'Jiole year. They descend to the 
to feed on carrion, tearing carcasses ivith 
fclieir strong bills; tliey may also attack laiiibs and 
calves, or several together may venture on an lulult 
animal, TJioir bolibio.ss and voracity seem to liave 
been exaggerated. Their voracity is, Iiowever, 
gicab: Tschiidi mentions one in confincnieiit at 
Valparaiso, whicli ate 18 lb. of jueat in a single 
(lay, and seciued on the mormw to liavc ns good 
an appetite as usual. The condoi's have great 
powers of flight, and can soar to iiiimcnso heights, 
till, in fact, they arc lost in or far above the clouds. 
They are readily kept in confineinent, and maybe 
seen in many zoological gardens. 

In thcaame genus is the rarer King of the Vul¬ 
tures (jS, papa)t in Imbibing the wooded idains of 
South and Centml America. It is a si nailer bird, 
mldiaU-pllow above, white bDiieafch, witli hluisli- 
gray run, black quills ami tail. Its Imad and neck 
are covered with variously coloured roughnesses. 
Tc oM’cs its name to the way in which it bullies 
other vultures. Closely allied is the Turkey Vul¬ 
ture [Cathcu'tcs (tnra) of Noith America. This 
jiird, useful as a carrion destroyer, is alujub 21 feet 
in length, black in colour witii a liiimlisli sheen, 
well marked by its carmine and bluisdi-red head, 
fleshy neck, and white feet. C, (ttnUns is aiiotficr 
species from >Soubh America. 

€ondorcetj Jkan Antoine Nicolas ueCaiii- 
TAT, Marquis de, an einincni Frencii author, wn.s 
born, tlie boh of a cavalry ollicer, in the little town 
of Ribeiiiont, near l5t Quentin, in the department 
of Aisue, on Hcpteniber 17, 1743. In clrildhood 
he breathed the closest atmosphere of clerical 
and ariatociatic exclusiveness, with the result of 
making him in after-years the enemy of all privi¬ 
lege and a thoroughgciing sceptic. Coiidorccfc, 
lifter distinguishing lilinself in the Jesuit school at 
Iflieiins, began his juatheriiatical studies at the 
age of thirtccji, at the College of Navarre in Paris. 
His success was rapid and brilliant; and the high 
approval of Claivaiit and D'Alembert determined 
his future, Hia Emit anr Ic Cuhid Inicgntl 
(17351 obtained for hiiu a seat in tlie Acatleiuy, 
ami he became perpetimf Bccretnry in 1777. He 
took an active part in the Bnajehpidie. On 
the outbreak of the Kevoliition lie made eloquent 
sijeecfies and wrote famous paiiiphleta on the 
jiopulnr side, was sent by Paris to the Legislative 
Assembly in 17S1, and in 1792 became president of 
tlio jtssembly. He voted that the king should 
receive the mosb severe punishjiiciib except death, 
and as deputy for Aisne in the National Con- 
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veiitioii, lie voted usually with the Giimulist''. 
Aec 1186(1 and condemned by the extreme pariv, ho 
found refuge in tlio Iioilso of a geuemna lady, 
Miuhiiiic Vernet, for eight luonthcis but driven to 
change his place of cciicealiiient, he waa recDgni^od 
and aiTcsteth fniprisoiied in C/ia gaol of Hourg-Ia- 
lleiiic on the 7tli April 1704, lie was found doa/1 
the next moniing, whether by disease or prji?ion 
was never known. 

His profession of faith, in a letter to Tiirg<d, 
which was written when he left college at .seven 
teen yeara of age, lays stress on moml sympathy 
as the source of all virluo. His constancy in moral 
prillciplc 'Nvos fitly lus^ociatcd with perfect consist- 
eiiqy in politics. He rai^e(I a great coni motion by 
hw attempt to apply tlie calculus of probabilitms 
ill the domain of jiirispnideiico, and of the moml 
and [wlitic/il Acicnces. In hw Profil'd^ dc VK^prit 
lluHaiiU written in hiding, he insisted on the 
justice and necessity of estaidldiing a perfect 
equality of civil and political ridds between the 
individuals of both sexes, and proclaimed the 
inilctinlte perfectibility nf the Inimaii race. Com¬ 
plete editions oi iris irorka Jiara been issued in 
1804 (21 i"oL.} and 1849 (12 voR, containing a 
biography by Avago). See Morlcy'rf iJviiical J/i>. 
reUiintesj Comte’s Philomphk pomthe^ and Flint’s 
HiaUmj of the Philosophy of lUslonp 

CoudQtt'ie'ri (Kftt. €oadueti\ ‘birecU), the 
name given in the 14tli and IStli eeafciirie.S’ to the 
leaders of certain baiula of 'free Iniices’ or milU 
tavy adventiivorfe who, for booty, olfcred their ser¬ 
vices tc any party lu any contest, and often pr/uj- 
tisecl warfare on their own account pu rely for the 
sake of plunder. These mercenaries were called 
into action by tho endless fends of the Italian .states 
during the middle ages. Among the most cele¬ 
brated of their lead cm w-ero Sir John Hawlcwoocl at 
Florence (1390, origiimllyan Ei#,^o.x tailor); Franm 
of Cariiiagaula (about 1412); and Francis Sforza, 
w’ho in 1450 became Duke of Milan. The Oom- 
pcujmes Grand^m FVmice, during tlie 14th century, 
resembled the banda led by the Italiau condo ttieri, 
'riioy originated in the long bloody wars between 
Fjftuce and England, did eiioriaous nikeliief, and 
became juiwerfui enough to rout the king’s forces 
in 13(51; but ultimately the Constable Du Guesclin 
peimiadcd thejn to seek tbeir foidune in the Spanish 
service. 

Coiidiictlvity. »Sce Heat, ELEcrniciTy. 

Coudlictori the director of the modem or¬ 
chestra. Though from tlie earliest days of tho 
(uchestiu abroEul he Ima always performed his duty 
by beating time with tho baton, tlie practice w'aa 
unknown in tills countiy till introduced by Spohr 
in 1820, at a concert of the Philharmonic Society of 
London, ZVovioiisly the orche.'^tm kept togetiicr 
by the lender of the violins, tlio conductor simply 
flitting at the liarpsicliord or piano w'itli the score 
before bini, occasioually putting in a few cboitls, or 
accojupajiyiiig; bub the re^iult v\'nfl clearly iinBatis- 
factovy, and the conducting stick had only to be 
iJiCiodueed to ^iii genejaJ aeceptenco at orice. The 
art of conducting aa now practised requires so m any 
(pialilications that it may be considered rather as a 
K[«fCTal {fUb than an acquirement to l;e leai'Jik Hut 
few miuiieut composeiij have also ilistiiigiiisbed 
themselves as coriiluctois. The greatest recent 
cr^nduefcor.'i wro Oosta, Voti Billow, mnl Hi elder. 

Coluliietovs and Non-conductors of 
Electricity* when au eloctrilied body is placed 
upon a iiiefailic stand, so that it is in metnlbe eon- 
nectiou witli tho eaith, all tracefi of electnlication 
di.Kappear; but if placed upon supports of glass px 
ehoiiue, it« charge is still retaincti, the body thqn 
being sahl to he iimdated. In the former caso, the 
electric cUargo having passed to the ground tbi'ougli 
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till- iiicttillio support, the metal U teniierl a foa- 
thtiifjy of electricity; in the latter, thej^Hasrf or 
cl>«mite is tcrnictl a non coiulifctor or insithitor^ 
since hy its means the is prevented froni 

leaviii^ir'' tlie Iwtly. TJiis ^li^tiiictioii is somewhat 
ai’tifieia], srnco iin snh:<ttiiwe i« known to ho eitlter 
a nei'fect coinluctor or nii ahsolnto insulator. Tlie 
hUo^taiices ill frerpiciit use as con due tom and non- 
condiictors may he tirnni''cd in the following order 
oi tlieir fii Hill activity, lieginning with the host: 
fciilvcr, copper, gold,' brass, zinc, platiunin, iron, 
tin, lend, mercuTy, tiennan-siWer, grajAiit-o, veil 
phosphorus, mineral acids, .saline soJutions, soa- 
^YateY,^ p\no water, alcohol, avooiI, ice, vegetable 
nils, lime, clialk, camphor, porcelain, W'ool, hair, 
silk, glass, \vax,s,\dpliUY, rc^^in, amber, gutta-peveba, 
shellac, pamlliri, ebonite, air and other gases. 

It k found that tlic clUciency cif a iion^cotuluctor, 
wlicn used as an insulator in electro.static expevi- 
lueuts, depemlH very largely on the stato of its 
Biirface. In a damp atniosplicro, glaijs lieenincs 
coated with a thin lilm of moistiiie which cousiiUiV' 
ably lessens its iiiKidating power, Henco tliesu 
experhnontH succeed better in dry weather ; other- 
wine the apparatus lerinires to be heated, or tlie 
gb>s insulators einpluyod to be coated with shulhic 
vavjiish, iijion wliidi moisture does not ho readily 
chipaMit. fn niGtal.N, coiulucting power docrenses 
when tlie tciupemtiire is raised; on the other 
hand, glfuss, wax, sulpinir, ami some tdlier 
bodies ■wliicli are extremely bail conductors at 
ordinary temperatures, comluct very mueli better 
when raised to a suHieieiitly high teinpeiaturc. 
It h?ui been clrserved tliat a Kei-iea of metals 
urraugecl in order of their eiectricAl conducting 
powers, exhibits the same order as when Hiiullarly 
arranged for their thermal conducting ]M)wers; in 
other words, metals which conduct electricity well, 
conduct beat ■well. Also, that vrhen two Mieciniens 
of the fiaiiie irjetal diUcr in electric conductivity, 
they iVdlVrin tbuTiiial conductivity, and in tlie Marne 
way. Sec LicnirNiNu Conductor. 

C'OlKlllunilgo is the name of several South 
A in oilcan Asclepiadaccio (q.v.), wdiose hark nllmdH 
a drug used as a remedy for venomous bite^*. 

C’oiulylc« a pvotnheranre on the cud of a 
hone, Kcrving for avticulntion with another bone; 
especially that by which die occipital bone of the 
skull is nrliculated to the spjije. 

Candy's Fluid. See Maxcianicse. 

Cone. In general, the tenii f.oue is npjdiod to 
any Hurface described by the mntiou of a straight i 
line which always pa^'^cs' throng}i a llxcd point and 

also iiitei-seets some | 
curve in space. But 
more parriciilRily, 
tlie word is used to 
denote a ritj/d cir. 
etthn^ cone—i.e. the 
solid produced hy 
the rerohition oi a 
right-angled t riiingle 
roiitid one of the 
sides containing the 
right angle. Thus 
(see iig.), lot ODU 
be a tnaiigle with ii 
right aimlo at 1>; if 
it revolve Yoiiiwi 
<)D, tlien in moving 
tlivougli successive 
c ]>oMtioris, OC will 
trace out the c<me, 

. . (lAliO. The point, 

0, IS tornied the rcr/ex: the height, OD, the 
(dliftuk: the line, OD, the ffj'is; anil the cijcle. 
ADC, the btdie of the cone, The line, 00, by wiio.se 
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motion the cone is produced, is termed a fjeuemtinff 
/i»c, or f/cncmtor. In the oblique cone, the axis is 
inclincil to Iho base at an angle other than a right 
angle. A irmiefttcd cone is the lower part of a cone 
cut liy a plane jjavallel to the base. 

The lateral surface of a right circular cone is 
ohtabied hy ninltipl.viiig lialf the circumference of 
the base into the slant height of the cone; the Bolid 
content, or volnuic,^ is equal to one-third of the area 
id the base nmlliplied by the altitude. 

In cnns?idering the dilleronb possible sections of a 
cone by a plane, it nDCessavy to Yemciubev (as 
is imlicattiil in the Jigure) tJmfc/v cone is really pro¬ 
duced in duplicate j that the generatova, after 
pas.dug througli the fixed point, 0, form another 
couo, ftuch as Iliuereut positlous of the 

sectional plane produce difleronfc curves, according 
jiH it k pavallcl to the bafec, a generator, tlio axis, ov 
parallel to none of these; so, consequently, u’ehav'e 
a circle, parabola, hyperbola or ellipse, respectively. 
See Circle, Conic Sections, Ellipse, Hyper- 
hula, Uauahola. 

Colic is a term used in Botany, with consiricr- 
able latitude and variety of application. The 
growing point or bud of any oiilinaiy liiglier plant 
is of uuwc ov lesrt acutely conical shape, and tlie 
^voung leare!<j at fimfc arise in close succession upon 
it. But while iu vegetative growth tlie axis 
nsnall^' lengthen.s and the leaves develop and 
expand, the onset of rmwoducLlve funebiona may 
chock riiesc changes. Iii the siinplesfc coses the 
leaves may become partially niodificcl for pollen or 
ovule bearing, stamens or carpels, >vhilo the leaf 
apices do not wholly lose tlieir leafy character and 
avrnrigenient; tliiis we have the coiie-like male and 
female llowers of Cj'cada (q.v,). In the allied 
conifei'H, which include the most clinractemtic cone- 
hearing tmes, the leafy character of the crowded 
stamens composing tlic male ilower may ho almost 
entirely lost; but in the female the .structure of tlie 
familiar cones (e.g, Seoteli fir, spruce, larch) has 
Jieen the .siilijecfc of enonijotis eaiitnovemy; since 
from one point of view it ia regarded as a single 
flower conqmsed of many carpolhiry leaves (each 
bearing a biovnlar placenta on its upper surface); 
while from the other it must be viewed as an in¬ 
florescence of wliicli the crowded bracts bear axil¬ 
lary bioyular branchea (.see Gymnosperms). Tho 
oimes of Coniferio xiay vary greatly from their 
typical shape, witness, tho abnost splieroiclal cones 
of AroucftYias, while Ibe uumbey and crowded sue- 
cc.‘‘si<iii of the leaves in ordinarycoiie.s maybe much 
veiluced and Himplihed—c.g. cypresa. 

The apparent cones w'liich bceiir in some ordom 
of dicotylcthmoufl plants are always due to a 
crowding of tlio inflorescence. Thus, the bo called 
cone of Casuaritia (q,v.) is simply produced by the 
crowding of the fruit; that of Hop or Galo (q.v.) 
hy the overlapping of tho leafy biaets which conceal 
the .small reduced flowers. lint the term is with 
advantage disused hy most botanists outside the 
limits of the Gynmo.spenns. 

Coiicglia'no^ a jucturesquo tinvu of Jlovth&vn 
Italv, 31 miles NE. of Venioe hy rail. It was the 
hii-thplace about 1460 of the pahitev GiamWttwta 
Cima, called often Coiiegliajio. Pop. 4C82. 

CJoiiC^Shcll [Conidw)i a family of Gasteropod 
inolhiscs, with substantial conical h hells. The last 
wliorl of the suiyal is much lavger than thoae which 
juecede U uiul simply form the apex of the cone. 
The apevtuvo is long and navrowr, with a ahavp- 
edged outer lip. The head of tlie animal has a 
long prohoiicis; the 'foot' ia long and narrow os 
the aiicrtiire _ suggests; tho reapiratory siplion is 
filiorb and thick. In the living state the shell is 
covered by a yellowish epidermic, and it ia only 
wlicn this is rubbed oft* that the great heautv 
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of the colour and mavking is diftcloscfl During 
life the inner layer of the whell riuI the internal 
])ai1iition of the second lnst_ wliorl undergo more 
or less ahsorpUon. The principal geziHs, Conns, 
includes some oOO living species, ranging from the 
Mcuitevranean to tlie Cape, 
but espocinlly at iioinc in 
the eastern equatorial Reas, 
They creep in relatively 
.shallow water among the 
rocks and coral reefs, and 
prey upon other molliiHcg. 
Among the nnnierous 
wpecics, some are rnro, and 
have heon favourite objects 
of coUcctoif3’ mania. Many 
pounds have been paid for 
single specimens, mid Conm 
gloruMmm is said to be 
Ccne-aliell. *’Worth ten fcijues its weight 

in gold.^ <7. ncdo nitlli is iii 
its finer varieties a much prized treasure, and 6'. 

is niiother favourite, though innch com* 
moner form. Niimerons fixsail species are known 
from the chalk onwards, Some of tlie animals ai’o 
eaten, ami the shells often form oniameiitg, or 
are worn down into rin<Ts and the like. The augur* 
shell (Terebra), the latticed shell (Cancellaria), the 
tower-shell (Plcurotoma) are nearly allied genera, 
often regarded ns types of separate faunlioa. 

Coney Island, barely separated from the 
south-west angle of Long Island, at tlio entrance to 
New York Imrhour, is a narrow strip of sand, 5 
miles long, by 4 mile bro/ul, ivith a line beach. It 
is a evo^vded place of summer resul t, and is con¬ 
nected with Now York and Brooklyn in summer hy 
a number of railways anil steamboat Hues* On the 
edge of the dunes stand a long row of enormous 
wooden hotels, and farther inland is the Brooklyn 
seasido homo for invalid poor children. Other 
sfcrucfciirea are a tubular iron pier (1000 feet), a 
look-out tower (300 feet), and a great number of 
bathing pavilionfl, some nearly as large as the 
hobeils. In winter tJie place is nearly deserted. 

CoilfaiTCatlon, a peculiar mode of marriage 
in use among tlie Homans, -which consisted in the 
employment of certain worda in the presence of ten 
’^vitnesses, and in tho performance of a religions 
ceremony in which fip'rcu^ ('bread inaoo of 
spelt ’) waa partaken. Vario\ia priestly offices, such 
os that of the FLamtn were open only to 

tlioso who were hom of parents thus inariied. 

Confederate States, the name adopted by 
tlie confederacy forrued by the eleven southern and 
slave holding states which secccletl from the Ameri¬ 
can Union in 1860-01, and established a govern¬ 
ment which lasted till the close of the great civil 
war in 1865. Seo United IStates, The Confed¬ 
erate States were South ^ Carolina, Alabama, 
Florida, Mi8.si8sippi, Georgia, Lonisinna, Texas, 
Virginia (without West Virginia), Arkansas, 
Teuncsseo, and North Carolina. 

Confederation, Impehial. See Colonv 
aiul Canada. 

Confederation of the Rliine. During the 
wav of 180 j, 50 (lisaatroua for Austria, several 
Gei'inan princes, too weak to remain zientral, u’ore 
forced to ally themselves -with France. The first 
to do BO were tho Electors of Bavaria and^ WUrtem- 
herg, wlio, in recompense of their seiwiccs, were 
elevated to the dignity of kiiign by the peace of 
Presburg, 26fcli December 1805. Finally, at Paris, 
on the 12bh July 180G, 10 Gorman princes formally 
signed an net of cqnfederation, dissolving tliefr 
connection with the Gernmmc empire, and allying 
the 111 selves -with France, under the pvotectorato 
of Napoleon. TJio more important of these 16 i 


princes were—the kings of Bavaria and Wiiitein- 
nerg, tho arcii-chaiicellor, tho Elector of BfuIcii, 

I the now Duke of Cl eves and Borg (Joacliiiu 
I Murat), find the Land^af of Hesse-llaniistadt; 
later, other princes followed their cxnmide, 

I including the king of Saxony, tho new king 
I of ^Vestp)mlift 5 anu the Elector of WuivJmrg. 
In 1811 the unpatiiotic confederation conipixsed 
, 4 kingdoms, 5 ^and-dnchicf), 11 ducliies, and 16 
I principalities; covering an area of 125,000 eq. m., 
with a populafioii of 14,608,877, and an army of 
I 119,180 men, Tho utter min’which overtook the 
French army in the Ru&sian campaign acted like 
I a solvent on the conferlcratiui), and the year J8J3 
saw it vanish like mist in the aiulden outburst of 
German patriotism. See Getimanv. 

ConfcroucCj ft meeting of the representatives 
of a nnniber of .states frir political or diploiimtic 
piirpuseB. It is usually dirjtiimiiisliccl from a Cun* 
gre^^s (q.v,) flfl having only tlie power to ilLsciiss 
and prepare arran^nienfs'; while a congress has 
the power of deciding and concluding. But it U 
difficult to drawn precise line bcLween the two; 
thus the Congo Corifenarice at Berlin in 1884 was 
practically a congress.—Conference Is also tho name 
of the .‘eipreme synod of the Methodists (q. v.), 

Coiifcrvo, ft gemiJi of lower fresh-water Algm, 
forming slimy ninsses or tufts in ponds and stagnant 
pools, eaflily recognised hy their unhranched li la¬ 
ments, eaclv consisting of a simple row of cells, 
which me dbfitibute of spiral hands or other distinct 
diirerentlation of the contained pTOtoiilasm. The 
rilamcnls do not conjugate, and nmltipUeation 
appeal’s to take place by rejuvenescence of swarm 
^ores only. Sea Alga^, ana Cooko’a llandhook of 
lintish Aiga\ 

CoiireHSiailjin Koman Catholic tiicolog)'> meUM 
a declaration of sins to a pnesb in order to obtain 
absoliitlnn. Tho -word, however, has borne very 
dBlcrent meaninga at diflerent tbn&s, and the 
changes in sense mark important stages in the 
dovolopment of discipline and doctriiio. Bt James 
(v, 10) speaka of that spontaneous confession 
wdiich Chriafciftna make 'one to another* out of 
humility and brotherly lo\'o; and, much in Die 
same spirit, Origen (Horn, in Pa. xxxvii.) recom¬ 
mends tliQ sinner to seek out a physician 'learned 
and merciful/ to whom lie may disclose hiawwincls, 
and from wliom he may get advice. In all this 
there is no question of strict obligation on the one 
liantj, or of prieiitly power upon the other. Still, 
even before Urigen’s time, the word liad acquired 
a new signification. From the close of the 2it cen* 
tiny at latest the church marked out for special 
reprobation those sins which were called * mortal/—■ 
viz. imirder, idolatry, and adultery. Tho guilty 
peraon was required to make public confession, ho 
was subjected to penitential exercises, and was elDior 
excluded during life from tho comm-union of the 
church, or rGadniibtcd, after long discipline, by 
the bishop, who imposed his hands upon him. The 
list of 'niorial offences* was oxtemlerl during the 
6tli and the following centimes to, all crimes which 
tho Roman Jaw puniBlicd with death, exile, or 
crave corporal penalty, and Leo I. (440-461 A.D.), 
in a famous letter to tho Bishops of Apulia (Ep. 
163), sul^titilted private confesBion to the prio-^t 
for public confession to the congregation. Bub the 
essential points of difference between ancient and 
modern or Bacramental confession remained. In 
the former, the clmrch only required coufeogiou to 
man of certain enormous offences, and left the 
mass of sins which are now called mortal bo tho 
jiidgiuenb of God j and she exomised the power of 
‘binding and loosing' by exchuliiig sinnera fi-oni, 
and rcailmitbiug them to, her coiiimnnion. Biich 
power is really inherent in cvoiy society, though 
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of GQiii-so the church claiiiicrl to Irolil it hy divine 
commission (Matt. >ivi. 1ft, xviii. 16; Jolm, xx. 2*2, ' 
2,3), and insisted on tho soriims coiis<Gfineiiccs wJiicli , 
ib involved, AVe can trace the faint hemjiniiigs of 
tliQ modern fryritein in tfie practice which i»revailed 
in monasteries and minncnes of confe-ssin^r hreaches 
<jf the Idle t<i the snjjci’iors (Jornmo, Deltcg, Mom- . 
chonan; Ila-il, AW/. Mrcv.jj and in thegi-owiiig liahit 
of -seekin^r advic») from priests ivy sceveb confcissioTi. ' 
Tlie tJiirfcy-third canon of tlie Oouncil of CJiAloiiP, 
whicli was lichl 813 A.i)., tlivowri fp’oat light on the 
state uf things then existing. Some, the council 
says, inaiiitain tliat ‘sins should he confessed to 
Giod alone,’ ntiiei?? to God and to the priest. The 
council no fault with either tIgh’, and reinaiks 
that confession to God pvngcs the coiimence from ' 
sin, while confession to the priev^t teaches theueni- | 
Lent *)io\v his sins are to ho purged.’ Even Peter 
Loiiihard, the great theological authority of the 12tli 
centiiiy (Tji ^nlciit, lib. iv.), cjcciipics the same 
ground oa the Coimcil of Clifilonsj und Amiiiinfj 
Oy^q/plement to thoSumma) admits that in Lomliard’s 
thna tlm necD5?sity of confessing all moital sins to tlie 
iviiest was an open qiio.stion. Aloantinic, the fourth 
Lateran Cnnncil in 1215 (can. xxi,) had required 
all thfl faithful who have come to the yeaifl of 
(liHcretioii to ronfe.^s their .sins at least once a year 
to their parish prie.st, or with his leave to aiio'tlior 
nrie.it. The doctrine received its final form in the 
Gowned of Trent (Scs=.h. xiv.). The ctmncil exj[ilftinB 
’jnortal sins* to mean alJ sijj,s, ‘even siis of 
thought* wdiich Bcpavatc the soul from God. It 
declares that for mortal sin after haptisni, confes¬ 
sion to an aijprored pvie.yfc, in act if pos.'^ihlo, in 
desire if a priest cannot he Jiad, is by divine in- i 
fititutioa fclic one and only remedy. This confes¬ 
sion miisit cmlivoce every mortal sinwldcU can he 
I’CciiJled after careful self-examination. Fiutlier, 
it deelares that the secret confe.'jslon of mortal 
lias always been practised in the church, and 
whereas in Peter Lombard’s time Horn an Catholics 
were free to hold that absolution was no more than 
ft dotdavtdion of forgivenesa hy (!}od, the coimcil 
condemns this opinion under anathema. lint it is 
careful to add that eoi)fes.sioJi and ahsolntioii^ in 
onler to avail, mn»t he ai^cmnpMnod \>y sincere 
SfUTOiv hofore Itod hir .sin jiast, and a iim puipose 
of amendment, Py the present canon law, lloiiian 
Catholics living in the world jnav choose any iiriesb 
approved hy the bishop os theii confessor. The 
confession of slight or venial sins remains a uiattev 
of counsel anil not of precept. 

Confession to a prioBt is pvcftcrilietl l>y the Cveok 
and most of tlio Oriental cniircheii, and the Cliurcli 
of En^jland reconimends private confession in the 
case of the sick, though it has never enforced the 
use of it. In 1873, 483 Anglican clorgymen pre¬ 
sented a petition to Convocation for the education, 
selection, and licensing of duly qiialillcd confessor:^. 
Tiuib petition fell llatj hut c«u\fe&rivm is vegulavly 
practised nniong a coiiHidorahle section of tlie 
EngUrii ('oninniiuim. The Lnlherfins at iirst >Yerc 
inclined to retain some Ktirb of piivato confession, 
lint they were content with eonfassion of a general 
kind, and have allowed it to fall into disuse or ! 
become a nierc foim. It is entirely rejected 
by Fresbyteriaus, Methodists, Congvegntitmaliats. 

II an tints', and others, 

The ‘Bcal of cDufcHsiim’ ia the obligation which 
hiiiilfl the prlpt to unike no iiso whatever outride 
of the conle^.sioiial nf the knowledge acquired there. 
It is Uni*oscd under severe penalties hy the fourth 
Labcran Council. See CoNFiDKNTrALri'Y. 

ivOUfCHsloiU in civil proccduYe by English law’, 
ly a formal ndinLsaion or avowal of n fact, ns when 
rv defendant alleges a gjoimd of defence wdiicli has 
arisen riiice^ the cummenceiiioiit of nn action, and 
the plaintid‘ confesses the defence—i.c. admits the 


truth of the defeiulant’s allegation. In Scotland, a 
patty to an ordinary civil action may he called on 
to confess or deiij' any relevant matter of fact, and 
if he refn.se, he wdU be held ns confessed. Where a 
statement witliin die opposite pariy’s knowledge is 
averretl upon one side, it is liold as coiifcs.scd hy 
the other vuiess .‘Vpeeidcally dei?icd. I/i criminal 
law, a confession is a?i admissiun of guilt. In 
England, a con^skm by a tvinunal made in the 
coiii'se of a judicial proceeding is sufficient, if 
plenary, to found u conviction, ns where a prisoner 
deada guilty. An extra-judicial confession, if 
roelv made, may he admitted as evidence. In 
Scotland, a coufe.srioii niado by a criminal in pres¬ 
ence of a i ridge iriJI he admitted os eridonce; hut 
is not held as equivalent to a confession by tUo 
paned ill prcsciieo of a jiuy, wdiieh is conclusive 
evidence against liim. In the United States also 
confession is evidence, if voluiitaiy and made 
wdthmit promise of reward or tlircnb of piiiiish- 
jjient, and that wliether made before or after 
apprehension and comniitiiicnfc; generally confes¬ 
sion without eovrobomtieii is insnlheient, but in cuie 
or tw'o states the jury may convict with out cor¬ 
roboration. As to confession on trial, see Pleap- 
INfj', TpfAL i a.s to Confession before tlie oxamining 
magistrate, see DecjlabatIon 5 and for Judgment 
hy Confession, sec COGNOVIT. 

CoNFE-SSiox Avoipange, in pleading at 
commevi law, in England, is the admission et tlie 
nhe^'fitiQii oi the oitpoaite party, hut iritli tlie 
addition of soino circunistanco which deprives it of 
legal ellcct, as, for instance, the admitting that an 
assault was committed in self-defence. Since the 
passing of tlio Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1876 , 
plcaa in confcs.<)ion and avoidance have teclmically 
fallen into desuetude, See ^LElVDll^G. 

jConfCSSioualj the sent or recess in whicJi the 
priest siU to hear confession in a Uoman Catholic 
church. It is probable that the confCBBienals in 
English churches, previous to the liefonnafcioii, like 
, those fitiU ollen found in Catholic use, were slight 
rvooden erections because tliey Jiave so entirely 
disappeared that thoir form is a matter of dispute 
among ecelcsiologists. It would seem that con¬ 
fessionals were not alu'avji nsec], as in an old paint¬ 
ing on the walls of St itavy’s Chapel, 'Wmehefitev, 
a woman is represented kneeling to a priest, who 
is seated in his stall- The confcKsionat commonly 
' lias a door in front for the priest to enter hy^ and 
; an opening on one or hotli sides, like a small 
I wintlow, with a gi'ating of wire or zinc, for the 
I iienitcrits to speak throu^dn 

^ of FaifJi are generically iJen- 

I tical with Creeds (q.v,). If any distinction he 
; iiiftde, it is the merely occidental diJlbreiitiation 
that ci’cedsi we t^hovtnv, and that confessions of 
faith are generally polemical as well ns didactic 
m their character and aim. Such a di.stinction, it 
is found, actually obtains in practice, and confes- 
; .^ions of faith, as thus distiiiguislied from creeds, 
arc so and I'aried as to call for separate 

attention. 

GonfePBions of faith may be defined as authorised 
f>uniiiinries of a chiirch^B belief, and standards of its 
faith and doctrine, In all Protestant churches, 
however, they arc regarded as subordinate stand¬ 
ards, ranking under the AScripturos, which are 
I recognised ns the only .supreme ‘ rule of faith and 
: life/ TJjcir object to present tlie cardinal 
truths of reveliition in. a eonuceted and logical 
form, especially if these be controverted; wJjilc 
ut the same time they alTovd a basis of association 
and a bond of unity for Christiaus. As tlieyaie 
the result of the conflicts of a church wifcli eiTor, 
confessions of faith vary in their doctrinal com- 
pi'cheiisi veil ess, arc more or less gradual in their 
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^vowtli, and aic sij'nificaut and important fcafcnrtw 
ill its liistory, 

Pdor to tlm era of tlio liefoniiatlon in Europe, 
the public formularies oC the (Jimstitin church 
were geiiorally termed creeds. It was the rise of 
Protestanfisiu that evoked coiifcssioufj of faitli ns 
wo now imdemtand the name. Among the first to 
fonniilatc these were the Swiss at Zurich, where, 
in 1523, Zwingli wrote Ills S/rliMcvcH Articles or 
Conclusions. To Lufclicr and Philip jMeltinchtlion, 
lioircver, is duo tlie Jiozioiir of dimving up the Jlrst 
aufcliaiitative evangelical formulary, the Augsburg 
Confession (q.v.), by the adoption of which the 
Lutliernii priacea, with their states, in 1630, finally 
broke with Iloiue. It was followed by the Apology 
of the Axigshvirg Confession^ drawn up by Melanch- 
thon, and recognised as a confession in 1532. Later 
confeasions of that clmrch arc the Aiiiclcs of 
culdf mepared in 1637, the Saxoxi Confession^ and 
the \V lirtemberg Confes^on^ both piiblisbed in 
1351. Hut tli&se were simersedcd in 1580 on the 
adoption of the Form oj Coneord {Formxda Con- 
corauD]^ wliich Is the most representativ'e symbol 
of the Lutliomn Church. 

The Gorman liefornied Church, whieli sprang up 
side by side u itli the LiUlicraii, and stood midway 
between it and the Calvinistie issued in 

1530 the Tctrapolilaxi Confession, so called because 
flonfc forth in name of the four cities of Htius- 
burg, Constance, Mcminingen, and Lindau. It was 
written chietly by Ilncer. Amon^ other confessions 
oliicirvlly recoffinsed by this church, Or local portions 
of ib> were the Confession of Anhalt (1681)^ the 
Confession of Nassau (1578)j the Consctisus of the 
3finistry of lircsnen (1598); the Hessian and IIciAch 
hmj Confessions (1C07); find the Heduration of 
Thin (1U‘15), 

In Switzerland, the labouna of Zwingli ivere 
followed by t!ie publication in 1534 ef the First 
Co 7 ifession of Basely prepared by CEcolampadius 
and Mycoiuus. To it succeeded in 1636 the 
Second CoHf€s$io7t of Basely better known aa tlio 
First Hchetie Confession, It^ was supei-seded in 
1560 by the more comproheneivo ficcond Helvetic 
CoxifessioHi winch was written hy Dullinger, and 
obtained olficial sanction in Scotland, Hungary, 
Franco, and Poland. Calvin loft his mark on con¬ 
fessional literature in, among othera, the Comemus 
of Zurich (1649); in the Coimtims of 
which is a treatise written mainly in defence of the 
doctrine of predestination; and in tlie Gallicaa 
Confession, wiiicli ho nrejmed in conjunction with 
hia pupil, Antoine de la Iloclie Chandicu (Sadeel). 
The latest Swiss confession is iiio Jleloetic Consensus 
Formula, wribte]i in 1675, by Heidegger of Zurich. 
It is thoroughly Galviniatie, and W'os drawn up in 
defence of the conclusiouB of the Synod of Bort. 

The Gallican Confession, adopted by the 
French Reformed Cliurch in 1559, and after revision 
ivas ratified at the Synod of Rochelle in 1371, 
wlienco it is sometimes called tho Confession of 
XlocMle. 

The Belgic Confession, draivn up prineipnllyby 
Guido dc Brfca in 1561, has since then been, and 
Still is, the authoritative standard of the Dutch 
and Belgian Reformed cluirclies. The Armiiiian 
contiovemy occaRioiieil the nice ting of the Synod of 
‘Doifc in 1018, and the issuing of the Cajions of Bort 
in tho following year. These canons were adopted 
its symhoJioa] by tho Butch mn) French BeSormeil 
churches. 

Blit confessions liavo not been peculiar to the 
Protestant Church, Inllueuced by the Refoma- 
tion, the Greek Church ndoptcil the Orthodox Con¬ 
fession of Mogilcis, the metropolitan of Kief (died 
1647), who dibw it up ui a catechetical form as a 

S rotcctlve measure against both Protestant and 
Ionian Catholic churchea. Recast by Syriga, the 


metropolitan of Nicfca, it became in 1672 tlie confes¬ 
sion or the whole Greek Olmrcb, At the same time 
the auti-Calviiiistic Confesmn of Bositheus was 
prmimlgafced by the Synod of J crusalein. Similarl y, 
the Rom ail Catholic Church pulilished the Cawons 
ami Decrees of the Council of Trent in 1564, to 
which were added in 1854 the decreo of Pius IX. 
on the [iniiiaculate Conception, nnil in 1870 the 
Vatican Ilecreeo. Sec RoMAi; CATiroLTC Uhuhch. 

In Britain the cliief confessions are the lieots 
Confession, coiisistjiigof fcivcnty-fivcartides, drawn 
up by John Knox m 15C0, and adopted by the 
Church and kingdom of Scotland; the Thirly-miie 
Arikhs of the Ckureh of Fnglaiid, adopted in 1662; 
the Irish Articles, one hundred and four in uiiinbor, 
n cpared by Archbishop Uglier, and aJopted by the 
riBli Church in convocation at Dublin in 1016, 
bnfc Bupenseded )>y the Tkirly-7iinc AiiSchyf of Ihe 
Church of England in 1035 (see Articles); and 
the ^Vesimmstcr Corxfcssion of Faith, cinittetl in 
1647 by the Westminster Assembly of Divines (see 
Wkstaiinhtbr ). Tina coiitession has become iden- 
tilicd with rrosbjjteriaiiifc'm among all the Euglish- 
speaking populations of the globe. Its tlienlogy 
was also Copied with Kome mollifications by tlie 
Congregational is ts and a section of the Baptists. 
It was i^tjfied by II 30 English pnrJimnent jn 1647, 
hut in England its influence waned with the de¬ 
cline rtf Prcsbyteriaiusiu during tho (Common¬ 
wealth and tlic reign of Charles ll. By Scotland, 
in furtlierance of tlio uniformity agreed upon in 
the Solemn League and^ Covenant, the "WcHtinin- 
ster Confession was cordially received and adiipted 
ill place of tliat of 1560. It was anpKived by the 
General Assembly in 1047, with the modification 
of but one KCCtion regarding Iho iiingistrate’s 
power circa sacra, was Vatitied by parliament in 
IfrlS? and again in 1090, and continues ^ be tlie 
common symbol of the Cliurcli of Scotland and 
of the oliiircliea whicli have aeceded from her coni- 
iminion, save in the case of the United iVesby- 
terian Church, which iu 1870 modified ,Ua accept¬ 
ance of tho Confession by a Declaratory Stntemont 
regarding certain of its doctrines. 

Tlie Westminster Coniessiou consists of thirty- 
three ohaptem^ is thoitmghly CalHnistic in its 
teuchhig, and is in many parts stated in terms 
designetl to cqimteraet tlie principal errora of the 
time. Beginning with the canon of Scriptinia, it 
suTveys tho entire field of theology, tlealsj also with 
the relations of the state to the cliuidi, the con¬ 
stitution of the church itself, and concludes with 
the topics of death, the rcBurrcotion, and the last 
judgnie/it. Its precifie logic, its dear, dignified and 
powerful diction, and its constant rotercnco to 
Scripture in proof of its statements, tended greatly 
to begot that influence to which it attained. 

Confessions of faith are mw the Buhject of a 
voluminous literature which Is fully utilised in tho 
Ilistorif of the Creeds of Christendom yah. 1870), 
hy Dr Philip SclmfYof New York, and liis Harmong 
Of the E^ormed Confessions (1877). A valuable 
historical appendix, with special referonce to ilie 
Preahytennii Cliurch, is given in the Report of the 
Second General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance 
(1880). iSee also under Crurds. 

€oiifcs.sor- Bee Canoxi.sation. 

Confuleiitlality; in Law. The most couiinon 
inslnncfi of cDufiflentialiby is in the case of those 
commimicatioDs between a client and bis legal 
adviser whicli neither of them can bo called on to 
prodncG in a suit, and upon which no action of 
damages can be founded. TJio privilege applies to 
letters written by the lawyer to Jiis client relating 
to a suit wldch is either pending or contempfated j 
but to what extent it covers other huaiuosB com¬ 
munications is a question on which thei'o am 
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conllicbin^ auUioritiei? ia ^uotlaiid. In En/jlaiid 
the I'lile IS nob qualified bv icfcrencc to ioinending 
litigation. Tlic ^anic |iriviloge is exfcendea to the 
conininnicAtionH of ^Dveial iiavties, or of their 
counsel and agents engaged on tlie fiaine side of a 
cause, anti in ado with a to tlieii’ joint piuse- 
ciitiiin or defence. Where a party placed in bucIi 
ciicumstanec.s is GX'aiiimed aB a witness, ho'will be 
eiititleii to decline nns^YeTing ipieatioiis as to such 
ciiinniuniiigs, and even bound to do so, imle.sa the 
nrivilego is waived by the other party interested, 
nil ell confidential com imuiicat ions Cfaiiiiot, on a 
rule, bo made the ground of an action for libel or 
Fluniler, heeause tlievc is a preauniptioii against 
malice, wliidi nmy, however, be rebutted. It is on 
the i'aiJie priEciplo that a master is protected -who, 
when called upon for the character of a Jiorvaut, 
charges liitn wibli a theft. AVitJi a view to pre- 
serving the {rccdoiu of domestic iutcreouvsc, ami 
from a belief that the testhnony of near relative.^ 
in favour of each other wag worthiesa, it was 
fornieriy the iiahib to reject tliein as witnc-sses. 
The practice in England foi' a long time, Iiowcvlt, 
lioa ticen to twEnit, aud even to exact their evi* 
dence, uialcing allowance, in ajinreciadng its value, 
for tJic eircumBtance.s in wliicli they are placed. 
The same principle has latterly heeii followed in 
Scotland; and fclie only exceptions which have been 
retained by the Evidence Acts of l8o3-fj4 arc, that 
neither the prirtica theinaelvog, nor fclieir Iiiwlianda 
or wives, sliall be coinpeteiit or compelInble to give 
evidence in criminal proceediiigg in which they arc 
accnsecl, nor to answer questions in a civil suit 
tending to criuiinate themselves or each other, or 
to reveal mattera which they Jiavc comiininicatcd 
to each other during marriage. But where tlie issue 
for trial involves the teniis on which the spouses 
lived, A'c., they may be examined. 8uch com- 
muni cations rcniaia coulideutinl, althougli the 
iTiardago iias l>een dissolved by death or divorce. 

Tiom tlie 4tli and 5tli centuries the ‘Seal of Coii- 
fosdion' was held to ho inviolable, ami no priest 
could be called upon, umler any circiinislances, to- 
roveal facts which had been conlided to him under 
its sanction, To tins the case of treason ivas an 
exception in England, even in Ihmian Catholic 
times. The capjtnlHries of tlie French kings and 
fioniG other eontineutal codes of the jniddle ages 
prohibited the attcnchuice of clergy ns witnesses in 
court. In lloinnu Catholic countries tlie juivi- 
Icgcsof the confe5.f)ional remain unaltered, although 
a priest may state that the accused has Mihmittud 
to ]H 2 nauce. The duty of disclosiirc, however, is 
enforced in all cases in which the eonfessinn lias 
reference to a future eriine. In England no .speeinl 
privilej^e whatever is extended to the Itomnu 
CathoUc confessional j and the qucniion a^ to ho>v 
far a confession nmde to a clcigyinan for tlie 
purpose of obtaining (>piritual eoiiifort and eon* 
aolation is protected was long considered doubtfuj. 
The ndo ]ins, however, been .settled for some time 
tluvt clergymen arc not entiUM to the same privi¬ 
lege as legal advisers; though it has often been 
advocated a.s advisable to extend the nilo to 
clergymen, including Bo man Oath olio priests. In 
Scotland the poiiiD bus never been {Iccidcfl, evi¬ 
dence of tlie kind in rpicsLlon, when nut imUsjicns- 
nble for I he ends of justice, being genorally either 
withheld or withdrawn. It h.'Ls been decided in 
England that coinniiinicatioiis to a medical man, 
even in tlie strictest professional conlidencc, are 
not protected fro in dinclusiu-e ; and the same U the 
cane ia *Scatlainl, Factors, bunkers, and intimate 
fiieiuls fire certainly not within the protcctuui of 
the rule. Conlidentialiiy exists as to the great 
majority of oilicial reports and state papers. 

In the United States, meuibei^s of the legal uvo- 
fesrion are puivileged, and, as a rule, ivlint a client 


says to tUeiu cannot be disclosed except the rigdit 
of confidentiality bo waived. Tnterpiretei s stand in 
tliQ same relation as attorneys. Confcs.sions matlo 
to a clergyman or priest in some states nvc pvivi^ 
leged hy statute, but gciiovally it is otherwise. Ily 
a statute of the state of New York, minister.^ of 
the gospel and ])ilests of every dmioiiiination are 
forbidden to disclose confes-siciis made to ilieiu in 
their profeMsiomd character ■, and in the course of 
discipline enjoined bj' the clnivcli, similar statutes 
exist in Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Iowa. 
Coniimiiiications iimde to a pliysimu are not as a 
rule privileged ; but in sonic states confidentiality 
is vecogniacd. C!omTuvinicatioiiB between a husbaud 
and wife are piivileged from disclosure, on the 
grounds of public policy and the good order of 
.society. .See pJtivrLKGK. 

Coiifiriuatioil, a Latin word wliich sigiiifiDs 
‘ sfcrciigthciiiiig. ‘ In the ancient church, the rite so 
namerl was administered immediately after bftp- 
timii, if the bisliop happened to be present at the 
solemnity; and in the Greek Churdi it is still 
made i*art of the hapti.smal rite, being administered 
then V the iirie.st hy iiiemis of nncrioii 'with 
chrism preconseenitcd hy a hishop. In the liomau 
UntiloUc Church, for the last 300 or 400 years, fclio 
bifthops liai'O interposed a delay of seven years after 
infant liapti.sm; in the Liitlieraii Clnircli, the rito 
IS nsufilly delayed for from thirteen to sixteen 
years; and in the English Church, from fourlcen to 
eighteen years. There is, howevoi*, in tlm latter 
ehiircJi no limitation of age, otlior than such os is 
indirectly implied by the exaction of a snccified 
amount of religiouB knowledge as a qnalilication 
for the rite. Confirmation may be administered at 
an earlier period, if a family is ahmit to emigrate \ 
and persona are confirmed up to sixty or seventy, 
if they cliooso. The ccreinoiiy consists in the iin- 
position of hands by the bishop, accompanied by an 
invocation of the Holy Ghost as the comforter and 
strengtliencr. But both in the Lutheran and in 
the English Church, the ceremony i.s made the 
oecfii}ioii of requiring from fcho.so -who have been 
baptised in infancy, a ronen^al in their own pei'scms 
of the liapfcLsniftl vow iiuade fur them ?jy tlieir god- 
fathers aiul godmothers, who are thereby released 
' from their ie-spon.''ibility. rropei' 13 % none can par¬ 
take of the Lord’s Supper, in tlie.se chiivelies, unless 
: thoY have been conliviucd. In fclie Ilomau Catholic 
Church, coii/irrnation is hold to be one of the seven 
sapraments, and in ila administration cl iris ni and 
the sign of the cross are used; and instead of the 
imposition of hands, the iier.son confirmed recoives 
a ftligbi blow" on tho ebook, to Yeinind Ihm that ho 
must ill future sulFer ailVonts for the name of 
CJirist. Catiiolic.g usually take a new name at 

conlii-nifttion, which should be the name of some 
saiiit wJiom they clmoac for tlieir special patron, 
In the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, coniivniation is declared not to bo one 
of the sacraments, and the above cercmoiuc.s have 
been discmifclmuid since the Uefnrinal iou. 

Confiscation, in Sentti.sh laiv, lias been ai> 
plied to the forieiture pf lauds or goods to the 
crown, as part of tlie puiiLsliniont for certain ciimc.s, 
such as mur<ler and treason. But luoie commonly 
the M'ord is^ used in international law to signify 
the appropriation of good.s or sliips belonging to 
a hostile state, or its subjects, generally as a 
luinishineiib for an attempted hroacli of blockade, 
See Esgiikat, 

Conflict of LritVS* On the brealdng up 
of the Koiiiau empire into separate JdngdomB, ns 
niany sj^steiiKs of jurisprudence, more or less dis* 
Biinilar, arose, ami were administered side liy side. 
But owing to commercial intevconrsd* and intev- 
luairinge many peison.s held property in more 
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Coimti ics than oro ; many possesfjcd two nation^ 
alition Ijy Invtli, and more than two—U nationality 
could ho acquired hy residence and in tercet in 
a torei^ state. In such circumstances it often 
bccninc an object of the utmosi; importance to iiidi- 
vidiiflfs fco ascertain, niul of the greatest di/Iicnlty 
to lawyers to determine, whether the laws of one 
state or of another were to govern questions of 
Bale, succession, status, and the like. As no state 
could vindicate its jiirisdiclion beyond its own 
boundaries without being guilty of an act of 
aggression, it IjGcnme ahsoliitely indispcusahle that 
certain general rules should be fixed upon in order 
to^ pneveut the dfinger of national hosHJifcio5 on 
trifling occasions. The elaboration of these rules 
cmistituted a new branch of jiirisprudonce, to which 
fcho title of BnVate International Law has been 
given. !JIany of the classical treatises on the 
uuhjoct—c.g. Huber and Story—are entitled the 
Conjlkt of Laws, Otlier writers, such as Saviguy, 
Tar, and FoGli.>:, u.se blic term ‘ Private Intor- 
natioual Law.^ Fmm the partially independent ■ 
character W'liicli belongs to the difrerent slates i 
whicli constitute the American Union, the labours j 
of tlie continental jurists in interiiational juris* 
prudouco have been cnrcfiiHy adaptcil to the re¬ 
quire men ts of that country j and it is consequently 
to America and to contineiilal Kiircpe, rather 
than to British writers, that we imist look for 
Systematic -works on this subject. See I^^ter- 
NATION.VL L.VW, 

Confovuialilc Strata are beds wdiich lie 
2 >.imlJcl to each other, Die accumulation of the 
Uj)j)er sti'ata Jjaving followed the deposition of the 
underlying heels without any break or prolonged 
inteiTii]ition, Conformity thus points to a con¬ 
tinuity of tJjG same idiysical cojnntiou.s. 

Coiifrateriiltics. Sec BiiOTUKiiiioODS ami 

Guilds. 

Confronts, in Heraldry, is a term applied to 
tw^o nninmlB facing or fronting one anotlior. 

OonfliOiitSj the mim by wdrioli the great 
Chinese sage is known, is ^ Latiniseil form or fcho 

ChinoHe ICung FMm ^ or *tUo 

Master K'lmg,' Khing being his clan or family 
name, and Fft-tszo the denomination applied 
to him by his ilisoiplas after ho hml become a 
teacher, and gatlicred around him a school of 
ardent and inquiring .spirits, to whom ho connmini- 
cated his views on the ancient Utemtiire and history 
of their country, and on the luineiplcs of human 
duty. Asa cliild, lie received the pustnomen C'AVri, 
ft ml when grown up J 20 wan cftlletl Ckn>}g-7ity nnirk- 
ing his place in tiio houBeholib Hin birth took 
place, according to the moRb authoritative account, 
in 551 D.C., in fcho village of Ch'ilflh, in tJjc state 
of LUj a part of the present province of Shan' 
tiing, 

The K'an^ family had mif^mted to L(l Irotn 
tho dukedom of Sung, and wore a hranch of 
the ruling house of Sung. Tlie lineage of Con¬ 
fucius is thus traced through the dukes of Stiiig 
to the kings of the Slmng or Yin dynasty, and 
tlirqiigh them again, up among the mists of 
anti(|iuty, to tlio sovemign Hwang Ti, Avhoso reign 
is said to have commenced in 2(197 n.c. His 
faLher, kiiawn to us hy the name of Shh Liaii"-liel>, 
W'as coniiuaiuUnt of Tsilu, and a soldier distia- 
guislicd for liis strength and daring. ^ In liis old 
age he contracted a second marriage until a young 
lady of the Yen family, and of her w'os bora the 
sa^o in 551. 

Liang-hoh died in the child’s third year, leaving 
his mother and him in straitened circumstances. 
He has described his own mental giowth till ho 
Y/oa seventy, when ho ‘could do whatever his 
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heart prompted, wltliont transgressing wlmt was 
right,’ and tells ns that ‘at fiitcen Iris mind was 
set on leaming, and at thirty he stood hmi in bis 
convictions.' 

At nineteen he nmiTied, going for bis wife to the 
Chicn-ku'an family in his ancestral state of *Sung, 
and in the year after, his son Li wtw born. Be¬ 
sides tJiJs son Li, Confucius Imtl two daiiglitcra 



(Jonfuema, 

(Reduced rac*siniUe (>f a rubbing from a marble slab bchlnrl his 
tmiUilont Klo-foo-lilen). 

About the time of Km marriage we find him in 
humble oflice.s, in charge of the public stores of 
grain, ami of the public herds, performing eliiciently 
his functions, and allowing nothing beyond of 
lilglior than them to occupy hia abtentioii. In 531 
B.C., wdien ho >vaa in big twenty-second year, he 
conimeneed in. Cli'tiehdi hia career aa a teacher. 
He continued in \m imtivo atnto tUl 617 B.c.i 
with the exception of a short; vi^ifc to tlio capital 
at lohj whore ho ia said to have met with Lfto- 
tszc (q.v.). In 517 Lh fell into gicat disorder. 
The Duke CliAo being worsted in the struggle, 
lied to the neighbouring Btate of Ch’i, anil tliitliov 
Cojifnchls also for a time rej>aire(L 

He turning to Lh, he remained there for sixteen 
more years without being calleil to any olticial 
employment. Duke ChAo died in exile in‘510 ; 

and \m younger brother and succcpfior, Duko Ting, 
in 501 B.c. appointed Confucius governor of the 
touTi of Chung-t5, where a jnaiTolJons reformation 
in the 111 anno I’s of the people speedily took place. 
The next year saiv him first minister of works for 
thostatOt iiJJfl next winwler of cjvjiG. The govern' 
menfc was now comlucted for three yearn according 
to his counsel. ‘ He strengthenerV are told, 

‘ the mling hoiiAC, and weakened fcheminiatera and 
chiefs. A transforming government wont abitiad. 
Disiionesty and dis&olutoness were iwdmnied, anil 
liid their heads, Loj'cI ty and good ffti fcJf beca e th e 
characteristics of the men, and clmatity and docility 
those of the women. Strangers flocked to Lft from 
other states,’ Coafiicius was tho idol of tlte people. 

But this sttcces.^ did not lost long. The prosperity 
of the atate awakened the jealousy and fears of its 
neighhoni'S, Tho nmiqiiis of Cli’t eiinningly sent to 
Duke Ting a pr(i.sent of beautiful courtesans and 
fine lioiBcs, and a breach was niado between Con¬ 
fucius and his ntlor. Hia couusoln were no longer 
sought. He determined to leave LA and visit Dther 
states. Accordingly in 497 b.C., when he was now 
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ill liirt Jifty Hltli yeni', he went feitli from Lft, nor 
(V\i{ heretnrn to U till 480 or 484 ha.\ 

Ihnhi^'^ this lony perioil he visited nmm; 
atteniled always Uy a company of liis disciples, 
FI is fame had Kone hefora him, ami many of the 
ti’iijces would have received and -siqiported Jiiiii, 
jut he would md Kettlo where he could not 
obtain free coin’sc in cflrryiii^r nut his ^)rLnciple.'?, 
Hciicatedly be ami liis eoiiiiiaiuoiis were in straits, 
ami even in peril of their livcB. Once they wove 
as^ifiiliid by a mob, who mistook him for nii oflicer 
l*y vvluuu they had been oppressed. ^ Bat while the 
others were alarmed, he calmly said; ‘After the 
death of kill" Wdn, w^asnofc the^ cause of tlie ri^dit 
A\ay lodged in me? Wnlo Heaven does not wish 
this cause to perish, wlmt can fcho people of ICwari" 
du for me?" Another time, in soniowhat similar 
ciriiuijisfcancoR, he said ; ‘Heaven lias produeod the 
vLi tue that is in me; what can any man do to me ? * 
Siicli was hi3 belief c<incorning himself and his 
mission. He never xn’eteiule<l to be anything nioie 
than man, but 7t& knew the right jeay, "the way for 
the imliviilual to perfect himself, and the way for 
the highest ruler to rule, so as to make men happy 
and good/ One of tlio prhicelets through whose 
tenitoiy they passed asked his disciple Tszc-lA 
how lie would describe the Master, and the di.scijdc 
gave him no reply. "Vyjien lie told the Master of tlio 
quc-stlon, Confucius said; ‘"NVliy did you not tell 
liim that I nm a man who in liis eager jiin^uit of 
knowledge foTgets his food, ami in the joy of its 
attainiueufc forgets Ills soirows, and who does not 
perceive that old age is coming oui’ He was then i 
probably in his sixty*fifth year. 

Duke Ting of Lfi died jh 495 B.C., and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Duke Ai, w’ho in liis tenth year 
.sent a message of recall to the sago in Wei. Tlie 
ruler ami his minis tors received him Tcspcetfully, 
but he can hardly lio said to have re-outcTed political 
life. Onlj; a few more yearn remained to hiiUi 
during which he is i<aid to have put fcJic finishing 
hand to his lahonm on tlie ancient W'ritiugs, and 
been specially assiduous in the study of the Yf- 
king. He tells ns himself timt lie reformed the 
music to which the ancient wlos ^Yero sung, and 
digested the mles tlieiu'iGlves, giving to tiie pieces 
in the principal parts of the collection their proper 
places. He iiiusb have occupied liimsclf also with 
the coiiimwitioji uf the only classical work which is 
assigned to his own pencil—the VlCun ein- 

bracijig the events in the history of Ld from 722-181 : 
».c. The latent entry in the work is that in 
DukeAi'a fourteenth year (481 n.c,). He died on 
tlie 11 til day of tlie 4 t)i month in 479 n.c. 

In the Coiifiwiau Amfcctdy or ineinorahilia com¬ 
piled i^oon after his death from the reminiscciicoa of 
ijis disciples, we have abundant infonimtiun of the 
Master's Sayings nml Doings, and they can be 
added t<i fmm the sup pi emeu Lh to the C'A'na 6 'A'id, 
the N(trmtfi’C.H of the Sthoul^ pore ions nf tlie Jhoks 
of liitmd Usages^ and the memoir by Ssse-ma 
Oh'ien. There "are other w’orks about him, hut 
all containing more or less tjf the legendary ele¬ 
ment, evidently iiitrodiiccd after tlio Buddhistic 
literature became kmnvn to the Chinese. Of no 
ancient personage tlo we have hiUor information 
than we ])osscss of Confucius, and no other can we 
fashion more completely to oumelves. One whole 
hook of the Anahets is occupied witli liLs pemonal 
characteristics, his ileportmenb, Ids eating, his 
diress, Ib shows )iim to us ab his Tiller's court, in 
his intercoiir.so with his di’icipIc.H, in his cairiagc, 
at Ills table, iu his bed. The disciples tell us that 
there were four tlihig-s from whicii he was free- 
foregone conclusions, arliitrnry doterminations, 
ohstiuacy, and egoism; that there were four sub¬ 
jects which he avoided in talking with them— 
extraordinary things, feats of strejjgth, i-ehellioiis 


disorder, and spirits; that there were four things 
which lie taught them—lettei's, etliics, leal-hearted- 
ness, ami truthfuh\es«; that there were three 
things of Avhicli he seldom *ipnkc—profifcableno.ss, 
tile nppoiiitmeut.s (of Heaven), nml perfect virtue' 
and that there were three things iu regard to 
M'liich iie tlionglit the greatest caution slioiild be 
exercised—fasliug (a.s preliminary to .sacrifice), 
(going to) w.ar, and (the ti’catmenb of) disease. 

It is often said that Confiiciamsm is a system of 
morality without religion. That ho was einpliati- 
cnllv a" moral teacher is indeed true; and his 
greatest ncliievcmenfc as fuicli was his formulating 
the gohleii nile, ‘ Wmt you do not winh done to 
voumelf, do not do to others.’ He acknowledges 
in one passage that lie himself failed in taking the 
imtiativG iu ohoying it. But this high inoraUty 
was not ivifchout a religious .sanction. If it he the 
requirement of man's iiaturo on a correct analysis, 
yet that nature is the distiiiguisbing endowment 
conferred on man by Heaven or God, and obedi¬ 
ence to itii requirements is ohedienco to the w'lW 
of God. The first h'Ciiteiico of the Chung Yung^ 
tlio treatise written by Confucius* grandson, ia this; 
‘ What Heaven has conferred is Uie Nature; an 
nccordauce with this nature is what is called the 
Puth ; the regulation of tJiis path is wliat is called 
the Temdiing. * 

But Jiow is it that we do not hncl in tlio utter¬ 
ances of Confucius the exprcBsioiis of a fervent 
laety, and that in his many exhibitions of the 
character of tlio Chiin-tszCi his auporior, model, or 
I ideal uiau, lie does not show him to us coinnnm' 
iiig wdth (aod, confessing his own iiinvoithiness, 
and imploring his forgivene-ss ? These defects in 
Ids teaching we must admit. The explanation of 
them lies xjrobahly in this, that the direct worship 
of God was ermuned in the anoiont religion of 
tlhina, as it still is, to the sosxvetgn as the imveufc 
and priest of the people. Speaking of the greate.st 
religious services of the ancient sovereigns, Con¬ 
fucius, as Is recorded also by his grand.son, delivered 
the important judgment that in tho.se services, ‘ in 
the cGreiiionieij of the sacrifices to Imavoii and 
earth, they served God/ Ho jirohahly thoujght 
that it was not for him rs a subject to be taking 
on his lips the Great Name; he was, as lie aaid, 
mevoly a ‘ transmitter and not a maker,' 

It has been said that fJonfiicius discountenanced 
prayer; but the passage referred to iu support of 
the charge is not Hnfiicioiifc to bear it out. Jiqually 
reticent and enigmatic were his replies to the woU- 
known rpieatiou of tliO same disciple about tho ser¬ 
vices ollered to the i^pirits of the dc^iarted, and 
about death itself. Ho <lid not rise to the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the iivinciple enunciated by Lrto-tsze, 
that kindncbS is to bo returned for injury, and evil 
overcome with good, but laid down to Ins disciplc-s 
the ilictnm that they should ‘recompeuHO injury 
with justice, and rebiivn good for good,' And Ins 
own special vvoilCj tlio Ck'uii Ch^iity in evasive and 
deceptive; according to Kung-yiuig it often ‘con¬ 
ceals (the true nature of events) out of regard to 
thehigli iu rank, to kiusliijr, and to men of worth/ 
TliG person in tlio past to whom he looked back 
with the greatest reverence was the Duke of Clihu, 
the legislator and consolidator of the dynasty of 
Chau (died 1105 n.c,). 

He died lamenting the failuvo of his life; bub he 
was iiiinlly gone wlicn his merit began to be 
I acknowledged. Duke Ai, who had been unable 
to folhov his counsels, cau.sGd a temple to be built, 
where sacrifices, or ofieriiigs, slioulci 1)0 presented 
to the .'sage from generation to generation. In one 
aspect of ib, the brief vcigii of SUili IIwaug-Ti, 
the fimfc imperial sovereign of China, was a contest 
between him and Confucius, in which tho latter 
provailc<l- The first emperor of the Han dynasty, 
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ifi 197 B.a, in fcin’oiig/i Lft j)rese«tetl t<i 

liim ‘ a ji^i'cafc ofl'oiiiij'/ Buccetiiliii^ dynn^^ties have 
done honour to iiiiii hy titles find ohcniijjH j and 
by none has this been done so much oa Uy the pre- 
Ben b Manchh-Tailar ilyniusty, iiitending,'' thereby, 
ifc is believed; to reconcile the Chinese peo 2 >lc to 
their sway. The Klianpj-hsl emperor, the yrcateat 
of its inoiiaiclis, after VL<<iting his tciinde, and pre¬ 
senting tlie ofThrings, prostmted hiiiipelf tlii-ee times 
before the sage's image, bowing liis head each time 
thiice to the ground. TJie ]aw requires that there 
shall he a temple to Confucius in eveiy prefecture, 
aub-prefectuve, district, and market-town in the 
ojupii e, Tliese temples are not to Confiieius alone. 
They are nob jmnthcmiSf for ho has never been 
deified; hut the woi'sliin paid to him in them is 
extended to Reveral of liis disciples and a crowd 
of his most distinguished followei-s, anioiniting to 
more tlimi one hundred and fifty names in all, 
selected by imperial decree from the literati and 
officers in all the course of time. 

Twice a year, on a certain fixed da^’, the 
emperor goes to the imperial college in Pekin, 
an(t docs homage to Confucius. The words of the 
pridciijal prayer or address on t/ic occasion are Che 
following: *On this luontli of this year, I, the 
emperor^ offer sacrifice to the philosopher K'ung, 
tlie ancient Teacher, the Perfect Sage, and aavi 
0 Teacher, in virtue equal to heaven and eaitlu 
whose doctrines embrace b#>tJi time past and 
present, thou didst iligest and transmit the six 
classic.^, and didst hand down lessons for all gener¬ 
ations t Now in the second month of spring (or 
fuitumn), in reverent obHen'ancc of the old statutes, 
with victims, silks, spirits, and fruits, I offer 
Bacvificc to thee, With thee are associated the 
philosopher Yen, Gontiimator of thee; the pliilo- 
aophoi* Tsiiitgf J^xhibitor of rfiy fundamental piin- 
ciidea; the philosophev Tszc-sze, Transmitter of 
theei and the phUogopihQr Mftng, second to thee. 
Hfwesti thou enjoy the offerings r 

TJie descendants of Confucius are mam’. His 
lineal rcpreaeiitative has the title of hing or 
dukCj and largo lauded property'—lii» by imi)orlai • 
giant j and ho is considered to bo next iii rank to 
the members of the imperial Imuse. So are the 
SagQ^s name and honour peirpobiiated« 

Bco Mimires concmiant Vffiatoive ct la Scicnca Uea 
C/iinoid {Paris, 1776-1814); Leggo^a Chinese Classicut 
vi)l. i, (1861), snd Confuciv/ Life and Teaddnff (Cth ed. 
m7)i VUtWs. Confucius und Seineiickmey (18«7b 

<r<5nrc (Noniian French), the name 
given ill England to the king's wanaut or jiernim- 
fiinii to p dean and chapter to proceed to the election 
of a bishop to a vacant sec. Since the act of 
Henry VIIl. in 1534, the cong6 d’6iiro luia always 
been accompanied by a letter-missive from the 
sovereign, mentioninjj the person to be elected by 
name, so that in reality it is a nomination by the 
crown. If the dean ami chapter delay the election 
beyond twelve days, tlio nomination "is cllected by 
letters-thoeron’ii; if they delay beyond 
twenty daya, or elect another than tho person 
named, they incur the ponalties of a Precuutniye 
(q.v.). See Hlshop. 

Coiigerj or CoXGER'EEL, a marine bony fisli in 
tJic eolTmmJy (Munenida?), TJm body if? eel-Jiko, 
without pelvic fins, with a contiuuoua dorsal fin 
beginning veiy far forward, and wilhont scales. 
The length varies from 3 to 6 feet, or evxn more j 
the colour ia dark giay or bluish above, whitirii 
below; tlio mouth is wide; tho tongue free; the 
teeth in rows, oho closply packed scria^i forming a 
sharp edge. Four species occur 'widely distributed 
in fcompomte and troiueal .seas, Congp" vulgayh is 
common on the British coasts, especially oil Corn¬ 
wall. Giant bpecimens, 10 feet in length, 18 inches 
in girth, over 100 lb, in weighr, ara recorded; and 


even ordinary .^IJCcimen.s left ngrmi«<l among tlie 
rocks, or landed ntiexpectedly on hoard a boat, are 
awkward customer to deal with. They are verj’ 
nuisciilair and voracious fishes, feeding on compara¬ 
tively large prev* and have remarkably strong 
biting powers. They often rotate rapidly on thoir 



<mn axis, and have a certain degree of grngping 
power ^Yitll their tails, Tho colour seems to vary 
■with Jiabitafc, since tljose from rocks are blacker 
than those from Band-banks. They occur from tlie 
sliovo dowm to almiifc 60 fatlmins, ond are extremely 
prolific. TIio flesh is coni'ffo, hut is often enoiigti 
eaten, 'What is called turtle HOiip is heliovcd to ho 
often made inabily of conger-eel. See Bay's Briihh 
/'7i7ica, 

Congestion may be defined to bo excess of 
' blood in tho reaseh of a pa^t, A;?d k to be re¬ 
garded not os an independent disease, except in 
a ver^' small proportion of cases, but as one stage 
or one nianifestatfoii of some other dlBease, It is, 
howevor, of sucli importance and of so frequent 
occurrence os to requite a separate notice. Con¬ 
ges bions aiG divided into two groupfs—vi 2 . active, 
due to dilatation of the avterieg of tlie afTebted : 
part; and passive, due to some cause interfering 
wrifch the return of blood by the veins. In active 
congestion tho flow of blood is usually increased, 
and the excewi is cliiefly in fho arteries, ^ FaTirillar 
instanced are the ulicnonienon of IlluBhing (q.v.) 
and tlie effect of heat, especially moist lieat, in 
increasing tlie reihiesa of any part to wliicli it may 
he applied. But the most important active con- 
ge.stiofi8 are those u'hreh occur in conneciiou irith 
iTillammation (q.v.), of which they conslituto the 
first stage. In papslve congestion the How of blood 
is always diimimhed, and the excess is chiefly in 
tlie veins. It may he duo either to direct obstruc- 
tjoii to tlie retuvu of blood tlmnigli the veins, or to 
general enfechlcment of the circiilatioii. 

Congesttoit from venoHs^ ohstraction is easily 
ifiustmted by tying up t)ie arm, as is doBO boforo 
opening a vein, when the veins are compressed 
more than the arteries. If the ligature ia kept on 
for a sufficient time, the veins sweJt, the flugere | 
become red, and then livid, and the wJiolc Uinh is 
swollen- Cold applied to the surlace of the body 
acta bimilarly on it, and contracls the veins iiinvc 
rapidly than the aiteric.s, which liecleopev; and the 
purple colour of the hands and face after exposure 
to cold show’s the congested et^ate of the capillaries, 

‘Congeabions/ sayfl Dr C. J, B, Williams^ ‘are 
mused in internal organs by an olistiiiction of 
the veins leading from bliein. Thus, coiigeabion of 
Mie brnin may be produced hy a tight cravat or by 
a tumour [ucssiiig on the jugular veins. Efforts 
of straining, coughing, holtUng tlm brcftih, and 
asthmatic paroxysms wdiieh unpede tho flow’ of 
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Vlooil UiYoii^h tlio Imii's, cTiXitt^ cojigcstuw iu 
vaj'ioug pait:?, Tiiherclo,s ih t!ie lungs cause con¬ 
gestion of timt f>rgan. 01>5>trii('lion to the t ran nib 
of blood thrmigU tUo Jiver cau«efi congestion in the 
alKloiiieri, hoiiioiThiihlH, Ac.’ 

Cwytstio>t frhm of th€ ci rcu/niiOH in¬ 

cludes ft numerous cla^s uF cr^cs. Here gravitathm 
comes into nlav vct y imich jiioig forcibly than in 
the licaltiiy Ixhly in dctciiuining tlie ilistributioii 
of the blond to iliilcrciit parts and organs, tlioiigb 
it abvay.s pioduces some ciVect. riscasos of the 
valves of tlie Jieai t ftic ahnont always nccompanied 
by conge-stion of other intornal organs afc soiiio 
stage of their progress. In extreme debility* 
certain fevers, Ac,, there is general congestion of 
the payenchyniatous organs—the lungn, Uvev, v^c. 
—and the blood gravitates to tlie hovest pnrts, 
giving rise to wliat is termed ?n/jm(i(tic congestion 
of the pofiteiior parts of the the skin of the 

hock, cVc. Ill other eases the ellect is more local, 
as >Yhcn the feet s^veVl after long stalling, in con- 
isef|uencG of over-distension of the veins. Conges¬ 
tive affections of this kind arc often mistaken for 
inilnminationj and instead of being treated by 
tonics, ore treated by depletion, whicJi, altlionmi 
affording tempoiavy relief, naually aggravates the 
evil. 

Active congestion, wlien it roipiires fcreatmcjifc, 
must be dofill with in the same manner asiiiflam- 
iiifttion. \\‘ith regard to pas.sivo cungesfcion, the 
end to 'which treatment must \)e lUvected is the 
removal of its cause. This can he ellcctcd in some 
cases by iiieaauies baving a local offeeb, either com¬ 
pletely, as by the loosening of a ligature, the disuse 
of too tight articles of clothing, or by the removal of 
a tumour compvewiing veins, or pavtially, as by ele¬ 
vation of the iioad in affected brain, and the recum- 
beat poflition in conpe.stinn of the hemorrhoidal 
or uterine vessclf^. Uniform gentle presfiiirei by 
{supporting the weak vessel^, ninl fricLioii, by 
iuctea-siug the ouwavd movement of the IvImmI iu 
the veins, me often of great use in superficial 
parti?. Where the heart-jiewer is afc fault, .strength- 
eniug remedies jimst ho given—ammonia, cinchona 
bark, digltalLs, Ae, Tlie Ainerican AVitdi-hazel 
<q.v.)when ftdiuiuisteved intcwally seems to have 
the pover of diiiiinisliing the pize of dilated veins, 
and is soiiietiiiies useful in varicose veins, hemor¬ 
rhoids, Ac. Various rcinotiics me .<5iipposod to have 
a special power of removing tho conge.stion of 
cGvtaiu organs j thus, mevcnvials are veconnnended 
for corgestion of the Jiver; digitalis and cantlia- 
iide.s for congestion of the kidneys; squills, benzoin, 
HTul the balsams fur bronchial cuiigc.stu)n. 

, Coiiglctoih O' market-town and ftiicieiifc iniini- 
eipal hoiougli in tho eiUibof Cheshiie, picturesquely 
situated in a deep valley ou the banks of the Diiue, 
an affluent of the Weaver, ifO miles H. of Jlaw- 
ehcbter. It lias^ a liandsonic town-liall (1H64), 
nianiifactiire-i of fcjilk, aalt-worka, and iieigliboiiring 
coal-niiiie^s. Pop. (iSol) 11,505 ; |18S1) 11,110. 

I'oiiglom^vate, or PLU-WPuimjxci .stone, a 
rock consi.stiiig of varioiiS'-sized^ rounrl, water-worn 
stones cemented togefclier, the binding material 
being generally of u calmveous, siliceous, or femi- 
muouti cliaractei'. Now and again tlie .stones arc 
held together by sinijde comprcs.rion wit lion b any 
cement. Congloineiftte is evidently gravel com¬ 
pacted into a more or h'.«H eoherenb mass. Like 
coiu->^c gravel and shingle, Kome eonglonimate.s are 
very tmiiuUiioiia in^ ftppeftvftTice, and .show no lines 
or planes of dcjKJHitjem. Generally, liowe\'er, rocks 
of this kind exlubib rudely alternating hivcrs of 
finer and eoai’scr iiiateriftls. Tho ine!mle(rstono.s 
may misint of any kind of voek or mineral, but the 
harder species, silcIi as fpiartz-rock and quartz, nre 
opt to preponderate. Conglomerates are geiieiftlly 


bcach-dcposits, either murine or lacustrine; some¬ 
times they are of lluviafcile origin. 

CoilgjO. The earlier history of the Congo, 
tho grcftfc equatorial river of Central Africa, may 
be briefly smniiied up as follows. In the year 
Uair'SS Biego Cam (q.v.) dwcovered the mouth 
of a large rivor in T S. latitude while sailing 
along the West African coast in coninmnd of an 
expedition having for its object tho discovery of 
the liafefc Indies. Ho erected a pillar on the soiitii 
bank, and gave it the name of Rio PudvClo, or 
JMIlar River. The country in its vicinity, niid for 
some distance to the south, as far as Capo 
was kimwii liy the name of Congo Land. During 
the 15th and lOtli centuries several attempts were 
made by the Portuguese to puuetvato into the 
interior, bub they never leacJied farther than 
►San Salvador. ’the Jcsiiitg established a large 
niL'^sioufivy station at this place* and made it tlie 
capital of"tho Congo. At the outset this attempt 
to convert the nations met with coumderabio 
HUCCCS.S, but towards the end of the ITtii century, 
ravaged by iiative 'wars, it liad almost ceased to 
exist. At this time the Ihirbugucsc called the 
great river the ‘Zaire,* wliich is only a corrup¬ 
tion of Nzari, NvauU, Nyali, NiatU, all of which 
mean ‘river* in the many dialects spoken within 
tlie limits of Avliafc Avas then called the kingdom 
of the Congo, The native name for the river 
Avas Jloenzi Nzadi, or the ^Receiver of all the 
Waters j ’ and the EnYojiean map-makers give it 
the name it at in*eaent enjoys of ^tlio Congo. 

In 1810 nn expedition under Captain Tnckey 
woa despatched by the British government to solve 
the question Avfiidh then agitated tho minds 
of gcogiapliers, whether the Congo was one of 
the mbutlia of the Niger. Captain Tnckey 
penetrated Avitli liin boats to the head of the 
navigable portion <if the lOAvcr rh'er—a distance of 

110 milefi—and lie then proceeded by land to a 
dace called Issangiia, about 5‘2 miles fartiier on ; 
nit Jiis expedition had a most melancholy result, 

for AvitJiin three moiith.s—tho pcriml AvJiich tliey 
vciiiaiued in the river—eighteen out of fifty-.six 
Europeans siiccuinbed to the climate, This great 
mortality gave the river a bad name, and, Avifcn the 
exception of slave-traders, it Avas little frermented 
by Jiurojionns for some years. Yalualdo additions 
to geographical science, UoAvever, reauUc<l from 
Captain Tuckey’s expedition, as it proved that tlie 
Cong?> Avas tlie outlet of some vast riverine system, 
anti it dispersed imieli of the fable and myth Avith 
Avhieli the imagiTiatinns of earlier Avritcra 'had aur- 
foimdcd tliiK region. 

Prom 1807 to 1871 Dr Livingstone, in liis re- 
seavebes botAveen J^akes Nyas.sa and Tanganyika, 
and from tliciiee to NyangAA'e, piwed the existence 
ot a large river IIoaauii^ to the north under the 
native iiaiucs of Luapula and Lualaba, Avldcli lia 
iiiiagiiied to be the Nile, and this opinion wasyliarcd 
by ij’mny men of scionec on receipt in England of 
the iiitaps and journals J’ccording (he.se explorations. 

111 October 1870, live years later, Mr 11. hi, Stanley, 
despatched to Central Africa nuder the ansmecs 
of the Voi'f Ilaald and Dadif Telegraphy fco 
complete Livingstone’s explomtioins, arrived at 
Nyangwe, and he too gazed on tliat mighty stream 
AVI til its Avators llowing coaseles.sly to the north. He 
determiued to follow its course, and in 1877 news 
was leceived of the succe.'^sful nccomplisliment of his 
advcntiii oils journey, and the estabiiBlinieut of the 
fuel; that the Luapiilft', Liialaba, and the Living- 
stoiie ftlio name given hy Stanley to that part of 
the river below NyangAA’^e) are iu reaUtv the 
Congo—the great ef^natorial riA^crof Central Africa, 
the second largest river of the AAmrid. 

^The Lake of BangAA^colo noticed by Lacerda in 
1795, and by other earlier Portuguese explorers, of 
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'vvhicli the Clianibezi, traced by Livin^»stoiie> is the 
iai'gesfc feeder, and into wdiicii also flosv numerous 
fttvoains from the Lokinga Moimtnina on the soutli, 
is tliG resci'\’oii- from wliich this gi'oat river issues 
under the name of the Luapiila. l^lowiiig in a 
northerly direction, it expands into Lake Moero, on 
leaving which ib is called, os far os Nyangwe, tho 
Lualahaj from NyangNve to Stanley Falls (Arab 
name for y'hicli is Ziiigatini) Stanley chnatened 
ib the Livingstone; and from Stanley Falls to the 
mouth ib is known by tho name of the Congo. 

Its length lias been calculated at over 3000 
miles; it draiiiH an area of more thon 1,300,000 
sq. HI.; and ib discharges a body of water into tlio 
ocean second only to the Amazon. Sncli is the 
power and force or this mighty stream tiiafc no delta 
exists at its mouth. Vessels take in fi'esli water at 
Us entrance into the sea, and, duviug the rainy 
ecofion, \ylieu tlio river is at its Jugiiest, vesse/s 
approachin" the Congo enter discolonretl water, 
and pass tluough floating tlebris more than 300 
mi lea from lancT. Tlie two largest tnbiitaries of 
the Congo arc the Kassai from the south, whose 
waters were thoroughly explored (1885) by Lieu- 
teiiniit Wiasinann of the Gennan army; and the 
Hobangi, from the north, explored (1884-85) by tho 
Bev. Mr Gj-enfell, who ponetmted beyond the 4th 
degree of N. lat,, and whose explorntioiis wore after¬ 
wards CO utilined by Lieutenant Vangelc of the Bel- 
glm Ai7»y. This oflicer reaelistl 2r 53' of E. long,, 
or within about GO miles of Dr Junker's lowest 
point on the Makua-Welle, thus proving that tho 
iVelle of Schwcinfirrtli is the same os tho Mobangi 
of Chenfelb Besides these two great afllueiits, the 
Congo has many oblior tiibutaviea. The most im¬ 
portant of tlicse arc the Kwn or Kwango, the Jnaim 
and Bosiva, the Ikclemba, the Lulongo, and the 
Luinami rivere on the south or left bank; and bhe 
Aruwimi, the iMlmra, the Loika, tho Ngala, the 
Lokinga Nkundji, &c., on the north or light 
bonk. 

Ab l egardfl conmiorce and navigation, the Congo 
may be divided into three parts—Lower, Middle, 
and Upper. Tho lower legJon extends fioin 
Banana at the niuuth to the foot of the flint rapids, 
n distance of 110 miles. Ocean steamers, drawing 
not more than J8 feet, can safely navigate this 
portion. The niiddlo or cataract region extends 
from Vivi to Stanley Pool, a distance of about 235 
miles—a portion of this part of the nver—-viz. from 
Tssangila to Manyanga, a distance of 70 miles, is 
navigable for steamers or iron whaleboats. 
Tile upper region from Stanley Pool to Stanley 
Falls nos an extent of 1008 miles of navigable 
water for steamers of a draught not exceeding four 
feet. The lengtli of navigable tributarie.s which 
enter in this section of bhe river has been calculated 
at over 3000 miles, forming a unique system of 
waterways. 

These discoveries by Mr Stanley led, in 1878, 
to the forinatum of the Association Internatioiinle 
imdcv His Majesty the Kin" of the Belgians, and 
tins subaeq^nently expandea into the Congo Free 
State, u'Jiich, recognised by tho European powoj3 
assembled at the conference at Berlin in the year 
1885, has the following boundaries; The northern 
bank from the mouth, with a strip of territory 
averaging about 60 miles in width, as far as 
Manyanga, situated about 24C miles from Banana, 
the entrance part of tho liver. At Manyanga 
the French territory commences and continues 
along the north bank, passing Stanley Pool ns 
far as the Mohangi. The territory of the Congo 
Free State recommences at this liver, and the 
bouiulavy lino runs along the left bank ns far as 
the fourth parallel of N. latitude, which then be¬ 
comes tiio nortlicrn boundary of the central portion 
of the state. 


The southern boinulary line comiiiCTiccs on the 
river Congo at lUango-VVango, about 100 mWvn 
from iti^ mouth, from thence it runs along the 
pamllcl of Nokki till ib meets tlic rivor Kwa, after 
wliich it follows the Gth parnllel of S. latitude. Its 
eastern hound ary is not accuratelv defined, but it 
is aiijiposcd to follow the ivatorsheJ of tlie Nile ami 
Congo to tlie north coat, awl to comprise, oh tlio 
south-east, the basin of tlio Congo where it doM 
not conflict with previous in terestis. 

The Congo Free State in govemed by an admin¬ 
istrative bureau at BnifiseJs, consinting of three 
Bccretarjats—Coiitio), Finance, and Fore^i ilfTairfl, 
under tho direct supervision of His Mnjestv tlie 
King of fciie Belgians; aho by an administrator on 
the Congo who has his headaaarters at Bonm, 00 
miles from the sea, on tlio right liajik of tlio liven 
The state lias stations at Banana, Vivi, Bonia, and 
^fatadi on the Lower Congo j at Liikiiiigii, Issaiigila, 
Manyanga, Lutetc on tlio Middle Congo; am at 
I Leopoldville, Jvinsbassn, Kwamouth, Imkolcla, 
Equator, Bangala, and Stanley Falla on the Upper 
Congo. Besidea these the state has erected two 
stations on the Kasai. Litebo, and Luhiabcrg, All 
imjiorts are free, and only such exiiort duties arc 
loned as ore necessarj’^ to cany on the work of 
admim strati on. It has a coinage and ui>stal 

service, and has entered into the Postal Union. 
A road has been surveyed betiveen Matadi and 
LeojwMville, and by the in traduction of ox-wogona 
the facilities for transport will be largely increafied, 
It is intended to follow this up by a railway, Ita 
present income is denv'C(3 from an endowment of 
£40,000 a year bestowed upon it by His ^lajcaty 
the King of the BGlgians, and such other sums as 
are produced by ita export dues. 

The inhabitants of the Congo hnAin belong to 
what has been termed the Bantu race. They are 
a happy, moUensive people, not so dark as the Fan 
or Etfiiopian. Split up into uiunbcrlcss tribal com¬ 
munities, tlicy can olTer but slight resistance to the 
advanco of civilisation; and as Wicy aroborji trad era, 
they take vciw readily to commerce. Tho dialects 
throughout tJio countiy are veiy numerous, but 
many of them would appear to have a common 
origin (see Bantu). Even tho SwahelL language, 
spiMcert by tlie natives of Zanzibar (wlio coiiio as 
portore, &c, into this region), bos much in common 
with the Kishi Congo, or language spoken on the 
west coast. Of this typical friember of tlm Bantu 
family, the He\% W. Ilolman Bentley has furnished 
an excellent md 0r«mm«r (Lond, 1888). 

Tho religion is iiiainiy fetichism; and domestic 
slavery exists everywhere. Tliis must not be 
confounded with the slave-trade of the Aiaba, 
ami presents none of the revolting cnielties wliich 
have aroused the indignation of the civilised 
WOrbl. 

Much has been said and >vi’itton about the 
climate. It is purely tropical, the avera^ tem- 
pemtui o ranging between 78'“ anil 82“. Mai anal 
fevei's, especially on the coast, are not infrequenb; 
but Avith care and attention tb diet Europeans can 
remain in the connii-y for flevernl yeara without 
change. The interior Ima been found to be more 
healtfiy tlian on the coast, 

The principal picwlMcte are ivory, pahn-oil, palm- 
kernels, india-rubber, various gums, ground-nuts, 
camwood, beeswax, oi-chilla, &c, Tiic country, 
however, is fitil3 undevelaped. Wild codec, tobacco, 
and lull lice are cultivated on the upper river, also 
various kinds of maize and sorglmm. Tropical 
fruits, such as bananas, pine-apples, aiui niango.s, 
abniind. The total value of the special exports 
(principally ivory and palm-oil and Kornelg) from 
the Congo in 1887 was returned at £79,218, and 
of the general exports ab £390,720. No minerals 
of importance have ns yet been d iscovorod. 
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Tilt]; of the state has hcen vavhuit^ly 

c.'jtiinateil at ii'otii twenty to fnrty mi 11 ions of |) 0 t>plc, 
but to arrive at any correct^ <le0uctioii3 oH this 
point rvitli oiir present data is iTUpfjs.sihle. 

History 1ms shown that the iiitmliicfcioii of 
civili.^atioTi into new aTid wild countries demands 
time fimt imtiencc. TJie mlvance that lias heeii 
made by the CiM\f^o Pree StafcG baa heon exception< 
ally rapid»<and from tlic great natural and pliysical 
advantages it jJOi^sessea, as well os from the ^leace- 
fid nature and tvmling qualities of its mhobitants, 
it will no flniiht hecoiiio, under its present eiilight- 
ened rulcri the most important state in Central 
Africa. Sec map of Africa in Vol. I., and the 
artiolea Atrica^ l:iTA^'LEr j also Stanley, Throufjh 
ih^ Dark Coiifinf)if (1878), and The Cun^o and ihc 
Fuunding ofitsFno,^tcd€ (J8S5); JI. H. Jolmstou, 
2'he lUvcr Congo from its mouth io lioldbo (18S4); 
Bentley, Lifo on Me Congo (1887); Gofiuilhat, Snr 
It limit Congo {1888). 

Congo 8iialce. Sec AMpmtJM.v. 

Congregation (bat con^ * together gn\y\ ‘a 
flocb *), an aasoinhly, generally a religious a.95cnihly; 
in its lueat eTdinary u^e, an "assenihly of Chvifc^Uans 
met in one place for worship (see Ciiufch),— In the 
lloriiaii Catholic Church, it often dcrfi^natcs a sort 
of hoard of cardinals, prelateSi ami divincH, to 
which is intriLsted the iiiaiiageinoiifc of some im- 
povtivnt hranoh of the affair a of the church. 'Thus 
the Congregation of the I}idcx c.vamines hooks and 
decides ou tlioir Jibiess for general perusal (see 
Index). Tlic Congregation de Propaganda Fide is 
instituted for the propagation of tlie lionian Catho* 
lie faith and the government of the clmvch in 
iion-CathoUc countries (see Propauamda). The 
Oongregalion of Ptlics infuiircs into tho genuine¬ 
ness of supposed relics. TJio Congregation of the 
Jlolg Office takes cognisanco of Jieresies, <S:c. (.see 
Inquisition? ). The Congytgution of JUtes regulates 
tho feslivalfl and offices of new saints. There arc 
numerous other congregations. The w'ord ia also 
used in the Chureli of Itorjic to de^cnlm com- 
nuiidticf< of ecclesiastics u'ho live together under 
rule, hut without Ivcing bound vow, or at least 
hy eoleimi vow. Such arc tlie Congregation of tho 
Oraiorg, the Congnijidion of tho most Holy Pc* 
deemcTy usually called Ucdeinptoristf), Ac. 

€oiigi*egatioiia]l8t8» Hue Independents. 

Coiigres.St an asscmhly either of sovereign 
pnncc.s^ or of tlie dclegato<l representatives of aove- 
rciyii states*, for the purpose of considering matters 
of international interest. Even in Amenca, though 
tlie term has now a dificrent meaning, it had a 
siinilav orimn, the iirwt congress being that of the 
delcgatefl from tho various British colonies* who 
met on the 7tli October 17fjo, for the jnirposc 
of cou^\dc^iug Ihcb grieviinccs. Ihcvimis to sigi\- 
ing n. treaty of peacn, a meeting of plenipoten¬ 
tiaries usually takes place, to which the name of a 
congre.'is is sometimes applied, though it seerns more 
piopcrly to he reseivod for tlioso more important 
meetings at w'hich extenrive bcUemcs of future 
policy are do tern lined on, and tho balance of power 
anioiigsb the various European states read] us ted. 
To this class belonged tho famous Congi'css of 
Vienna in 1815 j that of Carlsbad iij 18l9, for 
regulating the aUaivs of Goriuauv j that of Paris 
nb tho end of the liu^^sian war of 1854-56 J and 
that at llerVin after the Ibir’se-Tiirkhsli war of 
1877^78. There is scarcely any ditfercnce between 
a ctiTjgress and a diplomatic Conference (q.v.). 

Congress oV tho rnitort State.s. Tlio 
legislative body of the United .States U called the 
Coiigres^s of tlie United States, and copyriicia is?^ m i/.s. 
consists ora j^eiiato, elected by the iiy p. Ltf.piiwtstt 
legislatures of the sevend sfatos, c^miviny. 
and a Iloufie of Itcpreseufcalivcs, elected hy the 


diteeb votes of the people. It is auprenie within its 
constitutional limits, deriving its powers directly 
from the people. By constitutional provision con¬ 
gress lias certain direct, cxprci^s jiowom, and such 
implied uo>vcr-s aa are necessary to cany these into 
effect, it cQUveiies on the lirst Monday in Decem¬ 
ber in each year, and receives from the president of 
the United Stales his annual message, giving In- 
fonnation of the .state of the Union, and containing 
such siiggcstion.s and recommendations ns he may 
judge expedient and necessary. 

JCccpress Poicers. —Congress Iins pouter to impose 
and collect taxes, duties, importH, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfaro of the United Stales. Tliin grant 
of t-oveielgii power is imlcpeudcut of state control, 
and is limited only hy the iirovisioii in the coiistitii- 
tion that the duties, imposts, and excises shall ho 
uniform tliroiighcmt the United StatoH. 

Congres.s Jin.s power to horrow' money on the 
cre<Ut of the United States, to regulate coniiiierCG 
with foi’eign nations, and among tfie several states 
and with the Indian trihoe- It has the exclusive 
power to estahlirfli a uniform rule of naturalisa¬ 
tion, and uniform laws on the subject of bank¬ 
ruptcies throughout the United ^itates; to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures; 
to provide for the pimishnienb of coiintorfciting the 
securities and current coin of the United jStates ; 
and to efttohliBh poat'Otlicea and post-roads. Con¬ 
gress has power to promote the progress of science 
and itaefui arts, by securing for limited times to 
iiiitlioiTi and inventors the exclusive right to their 
re.spectivo writings and discoveries; to constitute 
tribunalB inferior to tho Supremo Court; to doiino 
and punisli piracies and felonies committed on tJie 
high seas, and offences against tlie law of nations. 

Congress alone lia.s power to declare war, girint 
Icttoi's of nmrquc And reprisal, and make rules coii- 
cermue captures ou laud and water, U can raise 
and support armies, may i)rovide and main tain a 
navy, and make rules for the government of the 
land and naval forces. Congres.«j has power to pro- 
vida for calling forth the militia of the several 
states for the piuyiose of executing the United 
States laAVd, to auppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions, and to provido for organising, arming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for governing hucIj 
part of them as may be eniployed in the service of 
the United States j rcsevviug to the states tespcc' 
tively the appointment of the oiBcevs, and the 
authority of tniiiiiiig the militia, according to tlie 
discipline prescribed by congress. 

Congress exercise-s exclusive legislative control in 
all cases whatsoever over the District of Columbia 
(the seat of govemineat of the United States), and 
over all places purchased for tlio erection of forts, 
magarino-s, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
hiiildiiig.'?. Congre.‘?s has power to dispose of and 
make all needful ruleji and icgvilations resj>ecfcing 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States, and to make all laws which .shall ho 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
all powers vested by the constitution in the goveru- 
meut of the United States, ov in any department 
or offices thereof. 

ConstHutional IJmit(itio?is. — Congrcf’S cannot 
nass a hill of attaintlcr or any c,c post facia Jaw. 
NeitJier can it lay any tax or duty' upon articles 
expoYtetl from any state, ov give pvefeiencc to the 
ports of one .state over tliosc of another, by .aiij 
regnbilion of commerce or revenue; nor can it 
compel veSHeis bcnuid to or from one state to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in anotlicr. It cannot enact a 
la^v taking from the eitv/en hia private proper ty 
for public use without coinpeiisfttioii therefor. 

Congress cannot make any law respecting au 
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estaljliglniieiit of religion, or oroliibiting tlio free 
oxeicific tliercof, or tibriilghig tlie frcetloni of jipeGch 
or of tile press, or denyhm the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, aTnl to petition t(ie goverii- 
ineiit for a rediosa of grievniicGH. Congress cannot 
enficfc any law that will render the people insecure 
in tlioir persons, houses, papers, and eflects from 
unreasonable searches anti selziirea; or authovi^e 
any warrants to issue hut upon probnhie cause 
supported by oath or alia in at ion, particularly 
descrihiii" tlio place to be searched, and tlie peraoiisi 
or things to be seized. Congicsa lias no power to 
take from a pci'son accused of ciiine his right to 
a speedy and puhlie trial, by an impartial jury of 
the state or distnefc wherein the crime Avaa coni- 
initted; or his right to he informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation, to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him, and to have compulsoiy 
inocess for obtaining witnesses in liis favour; or 
bis right to be defeiuled by counsel.^ It caniiob 
enact a law rc<inii'ing excewiive hail, imposin" 
excessive fines, or inflicting cniel and unusual 
punidhinents- 

The senate is coniiioscd of two senators 
from each state, chosen by tlio legislature thereof 
for a term of six years, so arranged Lliat one*tliircl 
of all flio senator^! slinll go out ovory t«*o yeaw. 
No person is eligible for the ollice of senator unloss 
he IS thirty years of age, has been a citizen of tbc 
United States nine rears, and is an inhabitant of 
the state for which be is chosen. The senate is 
pvesitlcd over hy the vice*nresitleiit of the United 
States, but in case that oiliccr is acting president 
of the United States, or is unable to preside, the 
senate elects a preshling olliccr pro teoipore. It 
chooses all its other oflicors. The senate has the 
sole power to try impeachments presented by the 
House of Ilepi'CsentntiveB, and when sitting in 
that capacity the senators are fl\vorii or allinncd. 
Should tlio president of the United States bo on 
trial, the chief»justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States presides, ami tjvo-tbirds of tbe 
Bonate may convict, upon wbich judgment of 
removal from oilico and disqualification to belli any 
ollice of honour, trust, or profit under the United 
States may be pronounced. 

House of J^epyeseniatives.~-'Ilie House of Ropre- ! 
sentatives is compoged of inembei-s chosen every 
second year by tlie people of tlio several states. 
It elects a Sjieaker to preside over itH deliberations, 
and all its other ollicers. No person can be a re- ' 
pvesentabive in congress wdio has not attained the i 
age of twenty-five yearn and been seven years a , 
citizen of tlio Uniteil States, and he imist be an 
inbabltant of the state in wdiicb he is chosen. 

Tbe rejneseutatives are apportioned among the 
several states according to the number of their 
inbabitaiite respective!)', counting the w'hole num¬ 
ber of pemons in eacli state, excluding Indifins not 
taxed, jiiit wdien the right to vote at any election 
for the clioice of elcetora for president and vice- 
president of the United States, repieseiilatives in 
congress, the executive and iudicml olficei’s of a 
state, or tlie nienibei-s of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such state, 
being twenty-one years of ago and citizens of the 
United Staten, or is in any ivay abridged, except 
for paiiilcination in rehellion or other crime, by con¬ 
st itiitLonal provision the basis of representation is 
reduced in the proportion which tbe nmnlicY of 
sncii male citizens bonr.s to tbe whole iiumber of 
male citizens tw'enty-ono years of ago in auch 
state. The fimt article of the United States Con¬ 
stitution provides that there shall not be more than 
one representative to every 30,000 inliabitants, but 
tbe apportionment rnnde 'February 25, 1882, after 
t(ie tenth census, gave in 1888 one reiiresontative 
to every 150,000 iidiabitants, or 325 in all. Each 
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organised territory of tbe United States is entitled 
to send one delegate to tbe House of Representa¬ 
tives, ivbo may take part in the debates but cannot 
vote. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of liapGavUuiciit of the executive and judicial 
officers of tlie United States, and muHt present the 
charges on wliicii it rests to the senate for trial. 
Each house is judge of tlie elections, returns-, and 
qualifieation.s of its own membem, and a iiiajoiity 
constitute n qiioriini to ilo hubiiiessj but a lem 
number inay adjourn from day to day, and may 
be autliovised to compel the attendance of absent 
membem. 

Each house determines the rules of it.s own pro¬ 
cedure, and may punish its inembei'S for disorderly 
behaviour, and also may compel the attendance of 
w'itnosROH before its coninnltecs, and inflict punish¬ 
ment for contempt of its authority. 

Eacli house must keep a journal of ifs proceed¬ 
ings, and must publish the Banic (excepting siicli 
parts as may in their judgment reiiuirc acerecy), 
ami at the desire of one-fifth of the iiieinh'ei'a 
present, tho yeas and nays of the members voting 
on any q^aestion must be entered on tlie journal, 
But noitiler house, (luring the session of congress, 
ivithout the consent of Hie other, can aclioum for 
more than tlnee days, nor to any other place than 
that in wjiicli tho bivo houses shall be sitting. 

No seiifitor or rcpTcsentativo may be appointed 
to any civil olfice under the authority of the United 
States ivhicli shall have been created during the 
time for wiiicli he w'as elected, and no person nold- 
ing any office under tho United States can, during 
Ills continuance in ollico, ho a nicmbcr of cither 
house of congress. 

M(iinheTs of congress are privileged from arrest, 
except for treason, felony, ami lueach of tho peace, 
during their attendance upon their piibHo duties. 

Two-thinla of tho senators present must concur 
in any treaty wdiieli may be made, and in all 
appointments b^y the president of ambassadors, or 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of tho 
Supremo Court of tlie United Sta^j and such 
other oflicere wdiose appointments are not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

By the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, abolishing slavery, guaranteeing 
civil rights, the validity of the puolic debt of the 
United States, pd forbidding tho denial or abridg¬ 
ment of the United States citizen’s right to vote bn 
account of race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude, congress ia emnoivered to enforco these 
provisions by appropriate legislation. 

'lYhen any person, having taken an oath to 
support tho'coiistitntiun of the United States, as 
an executive or judicial olliccr of the United States 
or of uny state, or ms anieinher of congresH or state 
legislatiiie, is, by article xiv. of the iTnifce^l States 
constitution, ineligible to the position of senator 
or representative, or elector of president and vice- 
president of the United States, or to any (Office, 
civ'il or niilitary, under the govommeht of the 
United States, from having engaged in insurrec¬ 
tion or rebellion against the same, congress is 
empowered to remove thia diNahility by a two- 
thinla vote of both limiaes. 

Acts of Coxgres.s are tho legislative enactments 
of the two houses of coiif^ress. Bills may origin ate in 
either house (except bills for raising revonue, which 
nuigt originate in the House of Ropi cscntatives), and 
he introduced by anv member, and may bo amended 
in either house. Tliey are usually referred to the 
appropriate standing committee for exaininatton 
and report; and are read a first, second, and third 
time before being put upon their final imssago, 
being subject to motlificatioii or ameiulmenb and 
discussion, according to tlie rules in each house. 
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After a l>ill hriH passed hy houaea* it is 
jresented to the president of tliB United States for 
us approval niid signatnie. If he approves and 
sirens it, it becomes a law. If Jie <lpcs not approve 
it, the prcsiilent retuma it, with Ida objections, to 
the bouse in 'vvliich it onginated; ami that bouse 
iiiuHt enter Ills objections at large upon its journalj 
and proceed to reconaiiler it. If after reconsider¬ 
ation it w passed by a two-thirda votej it is Bent to 
the other Imnse with the pieBident^s objections, by 
wliicli it Hlmll likewiso he reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that bouses it becoinea n 
law; the vote in both houses must be taken by 
yeas and nays, mid tlie naiucB of the voters for or 
against are entered upon tbc journal of each house 
rcspeebively. If tbe hill is not returned by the 
TesWent within ten days (Sundays exceptedh It 
ecomes a law in tho saino manner as it lie had 
aigiicd it, unless congress hv ad|oiirninent pi-events 
its relui n, in which case it aaca not become a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to wliich the 
concurrence of both houses ia iieceiHsary (cxcci)t 
adjonrnmejit) must likewise be presented to ine 
president after po^sago, and in case cif liia dis¬ 
approval {or veto) must be repassed by a two- 
tnirtln vote in the same manner bb bills, in order 
to become a law notwithstanding liia objections. 

TJio sessions of congress usually continue during 
several montha, but congress can adjourn at aiiv 
time by the concurrence of a inajoiity of botli 
bousea. If, however, confess adjourus without 
passlig the appioprintion bills nec&saary for 
expenaea of gorernineiifc, or in other eincr^encics, 
a special i^ession of congress maybe called by the 
president of the United States. Each congiess 
ends oil tlic fourth day of March, eveiy second 
year, at 12 o’clock noon. 

Coil^CVCi lUcU-Uiu, Positivist, wosi bom 
September 4, 1H18, and eihicatcd under Arnold at 
Rngby, passiiip afterwards to 'VVadliain College, 
Oxford, of wiiie/i he hceanie successively scholar, 
fellow, auil tutor, bub resigned after having become 
doftnitivcly a disciple of Comte, In 1855 he pub- 
lisliecl a good edition of Ariatotle’s Tolilics, Lator 
works are Lectures on the Itoman Empire of the 
JVest (1855); Elizabeth c/ Enffla7id (1862); The 
Catechism of Positivist Sclighn (1858); Essaijs: 
Polilkal^ Socialt andPcligious (1874); besides many 
propagandist Benuons unci addresses, 

Congreve, ^Viuxui, the gieatest master of 
the English comedy of repartee, as distinguiBhed 
from the huiumistic or Jonsouian comedy which 
it replaced, was liorn afc Jlardsey, near Leeds, and 
bapfcii^etl on February 10, 1669 (1670). As a school¬ 
boy he was educateil at Kilkenny^ and aa an under¬ 
graduate nb Trinity College, Lublin. And if this 
does really make an English gentleman an Irish 
one, as certain writers learn e/I in ^racial mixings* 
have generously assumed, Congievo’a getiius may 
be taken us another proof that English wit, like 
Engli.^ili poetry, is tlie outcoinc of that mysterious 
‘Celtic element,’ or breatli of the 'Celtic Titan* 
discovoretl by the late Matthew Arnold. jVfter the 
CQiupletiou of his education, Cuugrove retmmed to 
England, and began life in London, where, like 
"NVyclicrley, and, indeed, like many another man of 
letters, lie entered upon the study of the Ja^v—rt 7 i 
arid study, an is generally supposed, for a wit, and 
yet mio which (being the study of the practical logic 
life) does more than any other, it lioa been 
said, to solidify and strengthen the dh^paiute forces 
of the intellect in whatsoever Held tliosc forces may 
afterwards crime to bo exercised. Entered at tlm 
^liddlc Temple, but iinding, ns Leigh Hunt says, 
that ' having family as well as wit and schfilarship,’ 
he could 'make wtvy iu life without a jimfD.ssion,’ 
Cougieve invaded very early the literary arena 


w'liere ‘family and wit and scholarship’ were in 
those old (lays nf more account than would now 
Hficm possible. His first- xmblication was i ntogh iin , 
or Love and^ Duty Itcconcilcd^ a novel of cross-pur¬ 
poses and dismiiaes, based parfclj’’ on reminitsceJices 
of the method of Sbakespeare’s faucy-plays, and 
partly On reiiiiiiiscences of a very^ dilicrcnt dramatic 
method, that of the new prose comedy which, 
invented by Ethcrec^e, had been very greatly 
stTcngthened by Wycheyley. Whew Hv Johusou 
said of this novel that he ‘ would rather praise it 
than read it,* lie spoke witli liis usual sagacity— 
indeed, he maybe said to have marked out a counjo 
of criticism which has found Jiigli faroiir among 
succeeding critics of fiction—a course which is, no 
doubt, as wise an amiable in regard to nine novels 
out of any given ten. Uut whctlier tbe teiitlij the 
novel to bo read as well as praised, should properly 
be Rasselns or Incognita seems to depend, now aa 
then, on the temper and the constitution of the 
praiaer.- \i Eassclas the more instructive, Incog¬ 
nita ia the more amusing. For though to laugh 
witJi the awtlioj* is djilicnlt, to kugh at him celhv 
enough, and laughter ia certainly good. Congreve^s 
novel is rich in ‘ciilfcismo* of that highly oviiate 
kind wiiicli haa at iiitervalB illuminated modein 
literature from G on genu to Dr Cluvei’s. Such a 
pass^e OB that in which Congreve talks about Jiis 
uerome’s employing one of Cupid’s pcn-feathoi-s ‘ to 
pick her teeth' would have satisfied even such 
masters of style as the author of Polyphemus and 
the author of Eonchs of Euhj, 

That a Btory so full of that silly mock-sentiment 
then in vogue—stuff which would now make even 
ftchooLgirla laugh—should linve been written by the 
great wit and hunioriat of Love for Love—that the 
story .should Imvo had n very m-eat success among 
those same cynical beaux and brazen belles who 
were in the habit of sitting out iihe Woidd if She 
Could am] the Country IH/c—would be ineroclible 
did we not remember the still more astonishing fact 
that tlic iovC‘]iassioti—'the passion which Shako- 
speare and Ford and tlie rest of the iShakespeariaiis 
had delineated so powerfully—was, judging from 
tbe literature of CJongreve’a time, wiped out a.s 
by a sponge from tbe English character. It is nob 
enough to say that as soon as the wits of the 
colfee-liouses attempted to touch the lovc-poasion 
their aenae of humour atraigUtway ffed: tlieiv 
coninioTi sense Red too; they became idiote, posi¬ 
tive idioLe. As far os date of publication goes, 
Congreve’s novel was followed by bis translation of 
the eleventh aatire of Juvenal. This appeayed in 
Dryden'fl Juvenal and Persitis, dated 1693, bub 
actually published in 1692. From Diydeu, to 
whom he bad bccni introduced it is said by 
Sou theme, Congreve received unvarying kindness 
—kindne-ss which was answered by unvarying 
gratitude, or rather by that geneioaity of recogni¬ 
tion among line bpirita—the sublimation of grati¬ 
tude—Avliich is said to be uudveaincd of by smaller 
souls. In Jnnuaiy 1693 appeared Congreven eometly 
the Old E(ichclo}\ under the auspices of Dry den— 
‘ then 03 now ft living and immortal witness to the 
falsehood of tbe vulgar charge which taxes tlio 
greater among the poets Avith jealonsy or envy, tlio 
natural badge and brand of the smallest that tvould 
claim ft place among fclioir kind,* Eut if Pryden 
Avas free from eiiA^y, tho disease which, according 
to fclie above skilful diagnosiB by Mr Swbibumo, 
alHicts poetasters and criticasters alone, not Jeta 
free froai tlAift literary leprosy was CongvBA^o him¬ 
self. Tliis is what makes him, notwibbstaruling his 
raiik-Avoi«hip, so interesting os a pei-sonaUty; fcliis 
is Avliat also makes the other comic dramatists 
Etheredgeand Vanbnigh interesting, so interesting, 
thfttAA’c Avonld fain, if Ave dared, condone oven sucli 
sins against the sanctities of arb os thGira j tliey 
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were free from the fligcaso wliicU it BeoiiiH fecd-j the 
lower ahjpesj of Parnas-siiii with poisoiioiis air. 
three ^vnters were ever more generally hclovcd— 
none were ever helovcd more deservedly than these. 
And even Wyclierley—ho whose literary r^ina were 
the moat grievous of all—waa, on account of Ids (Inc 
social qualities, called ^ Manly Wycherley.* That 
a corrupt court should have spoiled sucii jnen na 
these is, among all the heavy impenclimeats of the 
Uestoration, fclie heaviest. 

Congreve's freedom from the fnSf^y egotism of 
the lifceratnr serml him in good stead in regard 
bo the Old Bitchelor^ Dry den, wliilc declai'iiig that 
he * never saw such a drat play in Ids life,* hinted , 
ab the aanio time that a great deal of skilful 
in anip Illation was required before it could he safely 
placed ux»on the boards. And lie and Suiitlicrno 
and Maynwaring, who set about manipulating it, 
seem to have had from Congieve carle blancAc to do 
with it as they Hked. The hiilliant succcua of the 
Old Bachelor—n j}\o,y whose merits were of entirely 
a lifccvaiy kind—is evidence of the enormous change 
that has come over play-gacr.H since those days. 
Congreve’s second comedy, tlie Double Dealer, which 
appeaml in the November of 1603, was more Bnnly 
kiiit, and in every way stronger than the Old 
Bachelorf hut the satire on the morals of the time 
—especially on the meanness and heartless treachery 
in sexual relations which had become the fashion of 
the court, was administered in too serious a temper 
to please nn audience compose! jarijoly of the very 
people satirised. Tlie empty-lieadetl beaux and 
callous wcmion who went to the theatre went there 
to be amused, not to be sermonised. But besides 
this repellent quality, the play Bullcred from a want 
of drama tic illusion greater in a certain sense than 
even the Old Bachelor had displayed. An audience 
can scarcely be interested in the "doings of a villain 
who every few inmutes comes to the fbotfeiite in 
order to assure them what a consummate villain he 
is, and on what adiuuablo psychological principles 
hia creator lias fashioned liini, nor yet ui a hero 
who lets a villain do what he will in order that the 
cimmatisb’a plot may bo conveniently ivorked out. 
In stage-craft Congreve was always weaker than 
Vanbrugh and Wyclierley, but the weakness niado 
itself specially conspicuous here. 

It was to this play that was pvefi'ced Drydon’s 
famous vci-ses ‘ To my dear friend, Mr Congreve,* 
verses whoso generosity passes into pallios. Con¬ 
greve’s next publication was the Mourning Muse 
of Alexis^ A j>ootic dialogue upon tho .*fubjecfc of 
Queen Mary’s death, as full of artificiftl conceits os 
his novel, Loee for Love, the iineat jnose comedy 
in tlie English language, linislied in 169i, was pro¬ 
duced at tlie ‘theatre in Little Lincolns Inn Eiclds’ 
in 1605. It has an abandoniiient o^ humour, an 
iri'csisbible rush of sparkling merriment, such aa 
Congreve’s previous plays liad not promifled. In 
judging of its qualities wo must not forget that 
in comedy as in tragetly—in prose as in verse— 
nothing IS really in fori n eel by artistic vitality 
which Jacks the rliythmic iush born of creative 
on joy men b. To him who is really and truly organ¬ 
ised to write, whether in vei-so or in prose, there is 
always in the gcniime exercise of his faculty a sense 
of sport as delightful ua it is deep, an exhilaration 
thab cannot bo simulated and that cannob be sup* 
Ued to the nervous system of the true writing man 
y any other sbimulanb. Not all tho Paradis aril- 
Jhicls siimiiioned up by the genii of Opium, Hnsh- 
ish, or Alcohol, can conipeto w'ith the true paradise 
Avhicli the GeiiiuB of the Inkhorii throws open to the 
horn literator wlion tho impuke is really upon him. 
And ns surely as tho hilarity nf artistic creation is 
>ieen in Aristophnnefl, in Lucian, in Babelois, in 
Shakespeare, in Swift, in Dickens, is it seen in 
Congreve’s Zove for Love. No u'onder then tliat of 


all hL plays it was the lost to he banished fiom the 
stiijjc. Ho late as 1842 Macrcady revived it (modi¬ 
fied of coiiino) at Drury Lane, and this was followed 
by still later revivals, the la^jb of all being a vcr>i(m 
of tlie play in three acts, com pressed by Mr Jolni 
Ilollingsliead at the Gaiety Tfieatrc in Novcniher 
1871, with Miss Cavendish in Angelica and Mi:fS 
Farren in Prue. In Lore for Love culminated the 
prose comedy of England. Ahundniit and Imlliunb 
im is the wit, the coniscntious do not, as m Con- 
greve’fi other plays, outdaz^^lo the sweeter and 
softer light of the humour. The characteiisa- 
tion is true, tmo under the conditions which, 
fta Im liimjyclf admirably said in his letter to 
Dennis, tho coniediau must always work under. 

* The distance of tlio stage/ says lie, * requires the 
figure represented to he something hcttei' than tlie 
life; and, sure, a picture may have featuics largt-r 
in proportion and yet be very like the original. If 
this exnctneas of quantify were to be ol>served in 
wit, as some would have it in humour, what would 
become of tho.se cbaractcrs that are designed for 
men of wit? I believe, if a poet should steal a dia¬ 
logue of any^ length from the extempore disconrso 
of the two wittiest men upon earth, lie ivould Jind 
the scene but coldly received by the town,’ 

Some of the characterlsaLion, .siicli as that of 
Angelica, ia really beautiful, while some, like that 
of Sir Sampson Legend, in Ita genial breadth passes 
from the comedy of artifice into absolute coinedy% 
and is aliiiosb Shake.'jpeariaii. In 1697 f^iJgrore’s 
one tragedy, the Mounting Bi'Ule, appeared. The 
Iionours it received in the last century were as 
excessive as the contempt it has met with in this. 
No doubt it ia full of improbabilities, but it shows 
a considerable power of invention of inelodramntic 
if nob of tragic Incident. The purely theatric and 
Kcenic qualities of the second act are of a mo&t 
originaf, if not of high oixlm\ and with the scenic 
appliancea of oiir owm day might be liiAde tlieatric- 
ally ellective. Of coui-so, lioivever, it is cold— 
Cold as those ‘monumental cavea of death*which 
‘shot a chillnesa’ to tho ‘ tremhlin^ heartB’ of Drs 
Johnson and Blockmoie—and notluiig could rpally 
warm it. 

Between tho date of the Mourning Bride and 
that of Congreve’s lost comedy, the JVag of the 
World, lie was busily ocenpied, in company with 
several others, in the famous Jeremy Chillifir can- 
troveiuy, defending the morality of ftie iiciv stage, 
Tlie peat mistake of Congreve’s life was thia— 
of dofoudii)/^ his play.s on moral gioijnd.*^. To Met 
well alone’ is wise : to lot ill alone is perhaps wiser 
still. Of all sins, that of producing harmful litom- 
Liire ia tho blackest. It is the peculiar glory of 
letteis that stronger than king or kaiser is ho wdio 
writes stronglj^. It ia so to-day: it ivob so when 
the warrior kings of Nineveh ivent out to reap 
glory—i.e,, to slay and flay-^in order to furnish 
the seviho with subiects—in order that tlio emibe 
f^Uould, in^ bas-relief and cuneifaiin cliaracter, 
record tbeir doings. Hence, in the truest and 
deepest sense, to write is, as Bishop Butler has said, 
to act; and if, os he declares, ‘endeavouring to force 
upon our minds a practical Reuse of virtue, or to 
beget in others that nracbical sense of it which a 
mail vcally baa himsoif, b? a virtiioiis act,’ wliat, 
on tlie other hand, was tho Ant of him wlm wrote 
certain scenes in the Double Dealer and Lore for 
Love ? 

And yet even this new stage w'as nob without 
one saving grace till Congreve defended ibi it hml 
a frankness in sin : that ivos something at least. 
Its plaeo woB not alongside those filthy Eicneh 
fictions of Our own'time which, while pandering 
to tho bestial side of man, set up an iiinmdent 
pretence of iloiiig «n for the good of Ins Boiil But 
Co/igrevo in ids Jairte defence condesoonded to 
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thnjMitof thb livpocutG—eimde<ccndoil to exploit 
Aristotle's ijavadbx al»oiit co«i«Iy bein^ an nnita- 
tion of \m\ cbaracters-ao imitation with an etlu< 
cal end; as if sncli comedy as liis bad. aiiytlnng 
to ibi \Yitb ethical cmU! Notwithstanding the 
conventional tags at tlie end of Coiigreves plays 
—ta‘M wliicii bad no t-’Crious meaniTig, and were 
meant to liave none—tiie ‘Seventh Heir of the 
Hvijocrite could novav claiiu the antlior of Love 
for Love until lio seb ahmifc defending that play, 
Bettor to leave ill alone, wc say. 

Congreve s last play, llio Way of the Worldy was 
proilnred in 1700. Tlwwgli c^mte as full of intellcc- 
tiifii >)rilliancG as Lorn for Love^ and evidently 
wiitton wifcii more cave, not to say lahovir, it lacks 
tlic hiiDioioiis inipulao which we have seen in Con¬ 
greve’s masterpiece. The glitter is that of icicles 
in the sunlight. The wit of the dialogno is not 
Biiilirientlv held in haTid to work out the chaxacters 
and the plot. In a word, it comes more coin pie tely 
than does any other of Congreve’s play a within the 
scope of the Duke of Ihickingiiamslnre''s stiietuicu 
upon the conicily of repartee i 

Aiiotlier fault, which oftiindoes bcfal, 

13 when the wit □/* sonic grpAt poet shall 

So ovprJlow, that is, he none nC all, 

That ev’a his rools *>pca\t rcubd, n? If pD:>3ed, 

Aiul each by lu^inratlon brenka )iis jeat, 
ir onco tliB jualnc'ii oft'oclj part Iw lost, 

Well may we laii^h, but at the poet's eoHl. 

This play was received with comparative coldncj^s, 
and Congreve w'lotc no more for the stage; but he 
lived kill January 1720/ Socially his life %va 8 one 
unbroken success. Physical sudei-ing he Imd, but 
most of ibw^asthe result perhaps of Ins own youth¬ 
ful indificretions. Kneller's portrait shows him to 
have been a handsomo man with dark eyes. His 
career shows him to have been a man of line genius 
who, smitten wdth the English canker of rank- 
w’orslup, succeeded in half-niispnsing liis endow- 
■menbi and living and dying genteel. He amnsHcd 
a fortune, and left it not to his greatest friend 
i^Irs Bracegii’cde, a woman of genius, of surnasshig 
beauty, and most lovable nature, who had sacri* 
ficed everything for him, hub to the Duchess of 
JIarlboroiiffh, who, after his death, liwl a waxen 
statue of mm made—a statue which eab at her 
table in Ms very clothes, ami nodded mechanically 
over the clirmer at Her Grace’s smallcst joke, even 
as he had used to nod in tlic flesh. Socially, \vo 
say iha life w’o-s one unbroken success; and in his 
death he and gentility wore not divided 

Ooiigrcvc. William, inventor of the 

Congreve rocket, was born 20 tli May 1772, the 
oldest son of IVilliain Congreve, Comptroller of tlie 
Itoyal Laboratoiy at Woolwich, created a barnnet 
in 1 S 12 , Young Congreve passoil through the Koyal 
Academy at Woolwich, and in 1808, after a long 
series of experiments, contrived the C<mgreve 
rocket. It was tiled in the Basque roads in 1800, 
and at Leipzig in 1813, scarcely with the siicce.ss 
that was expected. Honours wore heaped on 
Cuiigrcvc; he was elected IMIS., and returned to 
parhainenb in 1812. Two years later he ftucceeded 
to the haronetcy and Jns fatluii‘’.s place. He died 
at Toulouse, Kith May 1828, See Kooket. 

CoilL or CuNEo, ca])ital of nn Italian province, 
Stan els in a fruitful (li>tricb* *18 mile.'^ 8 AV. of Tuvin 
by rail. It has a line cathedral, latel}-^ re.stored. 
It was once strongly fortifieeb and a place of great 
strategic importance. Its cliief manufacture^ are 
silk, cotton, and paper. Pop. (ISSl) l'2,4lvT 

Conic ScctioiLSi See Ciiicu, Elup.se, 

X^utAiioLA, and Hyperbola. 

Coiiifcr.-e. This iniportrint and interesting 
ovtlev of divotyledonr>abiLuned its inaximimi import- ' 
nnee during past geological pormds; its world-wide 

geographical distribution and strongly inarked 
mimly and generic did'ereiiccs being in this way 
explained—^i.e. Avhen wo regard the existing foi ins 
a.s the .survivore of a larger and once prcdorniiiaufc 
coniferous flora, wliich lio-s been in good part dis- 
idaccd by the more recent nad Iiiglier nionocotyle- 
douous and dicotyledonous Ungiospemioua) fonns. 
About 300 species, included in about 33 geneva, 
now remain. Leaving the qiie.stions of Aoral mor¬ 
phology and minute structure which separate the 
conifers (abiig with Cycads and Gnetaccml from 
the reiuftiiiing phanerogams or ‘ nugiosperms ’ to 
the article GVMNOaPKRiUS, it nmy be most prodt- 
ablo here to make a rapid survey or the most import¬ 
ant ^roupa of the older, with their principal types. 
Various systems of classification have been pro¬ 
pounded ; an old and widely adopted one recognises 
three sub-onlerd, the pines (Abiefcincie), cypres.se3 
(CiipvessinetR), and yews (Taxiuete ]. 8 ince, how* 
over, tliG first two of these are much less widely 
ficparated (torn each other than from the third, 
later systonmtista are returaing to the classification 
of Lindley, and regtwd tliese as making up a swingle 
sub-order (Piiioideic) equivalent to the yew (Taxo- 
idesvh On account of the exceptional iinpovtance 
of this order, alike in forestry and liorticulturc, 
a brief eiuuncvation of the fanulies of tUeae sub- 
ordensj with mention of tlieir most important species, 
may now be given. 

Coniineueing with the Ahietineoj dinsion of 
Tinoidew, wo find three fanulies, the pines 
proper {AbiMi(c)t Araucarias {Araiicaviui^)^ and 
Ttixodiume [J^axodiima). The genua Abies (in¬ 
cluding Picea) consists of evergreen trees, or 
aomethnea shrubs, in which the linear and always 
more or less completely needle-shaped leaves arise 
singly, and are never clnstercd in bionchlets, while 
the ficale.s of the cones are not thickened at the tip. 
The list may be headed by the Spruce Pit, or Nor¬ 
way Spnicc {A. cxcch‘a)t one of our commone.sfc 
Irees, ^Yhile A. Dmifjlmiiy A. mhilis, and i)lhev 
Califorman species are of special beauty as trees 
and value as timber, with other 8 i)ecics too numer¬ 
ous to inciit'ion. ^ Tlic old Liiinean genus Pimis 
(from which tlie firs, larches, and cedars have been 
separated off as Abies, Larix, and Cedrus respect¬ 
ively) still mchide.s about 100 species, easily dis¬ 
tinguished from Abies by tlic grouping of the 
leavc.s U 2 mn arrested branciilets, the tbickening 
of the tijijs of the cone-scales, and other characters, 
Among the more Important S 2 >ecie.s, P, sylvestris 
{the Scotch fir), P. (aistriam ( the Auatrian idiie ), P. 
Lui'icto (the Corsican pine), P. Pinaster (the cluster 
pine), ami P, Pinea (the stone i>inc of soutliern 
Europe), may bo fiiBt mentioned, alike on acconiib 
of their frequency of occurrence in forests and 
jdantiitions in Euvojie, and os agreeing in having 
usually 011 I 3 " two loaves on each branclilet. A 
large and chiefly Califninian senes agrees in having 
three leaves on each sheath. Of the.se, P, tnsit/ms 
(the Oregon piteh pine), P. Benthamiana, and P. 
Yiidiaia may be mentioned; linally a senes, usually 
fiye-leaved, inelmles the'WoyjiioutliPino amnYbite 
Pine of North-east America (P. hlrohm\ the 
Siberian Stone Piuc (P. Oefnhra)j &c. Of the allied 
genus Larix (see La non) only L. cnropiea {dech 
dmi) need here lie iiioiitioned, wOiile of CJednis (see 
Cedar) C, Libanus and C. Deodar a are of special 
importance. The Arancariimu are familiarly ro- 
pie,-iontcd by the A. imhrimta of Ciiili, so common 
iTi suburban gardens (see Araucaria), and other 
more graceful bub usually loss hardy species; as 
also hy the iiiijiortanl Kauri inne and other .siiocics 
of Dairiiuani (q.v.). 

The Taxodiiiun include a minibcr of very import¬ 
ant trees, notably tli 0 curioiiH umbrella pine (Sciad- 
opity.s) of Japan, Cnnninghamia sinoms of China, 
and the coloasal Sequoia ( Wellingtonia gigcmiea) 
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nf California, with its alUe<l sj>cciea (sec SEtiuOTA). 
Jn addition to tlicso \vc may mention also tlio 
Ja])anesG Cedar [Cnjptomerm jamnicdy the Vir¬ 
ginian Uald Cypress {Taxodhmdi^tichiun). 

Among the Cumessinem wc liavc fimt the 
cypresses proper, vdiich iiicliulGs besides the ueli- 
known gomis CupressiiR (seo CYPRKSf>)tho closely 
allied lletinuspora of Japan. JuiuneruH (sec JUM- 
]*En) alone forma another siih-faniilv'; while Thuja 
(see Arboii ViTvT 2) with its immediate allies Thu- 
jnp-sis and^ Liliocedms constitute a third; and 
Callitvis with Actinosbvohus and I'itzroya make 
up the fourth. 

Passing now to the sub-oider of yews (Taxoidcro) 
we liave again two main divisions, the yews proper 
or Taxeoi, and the Podc^cnrpe^e. Among the latter 
we shall only mention the oriental genus Podo- 
carma, and the beavrtifvil Uner^ffMtni atprcssinmi 
of Wcw Zealand ; hut the fornior arc of much 
greater variefcy and iint>ortance (see Yew ). Besides 
liic species of Taxiis, wo have especially the Chinese 
ami Japanese Ccplialotaxus, the curious GMgo 
{Salisbuna] acUutdtfolia of the same region, to¬ 
co tlicr with the Chinese and Califoniian species of 
Tovreya, 

In addition to the general article CTYMXOSrER>rs, 
and to tlioso devote<l to particular genera or species 
of conifers, the render should especially consult 
Engler’s rjlanzen/utnUicfiy both for a full suiinnary 
of our present knowledge and copious references. 
For the purposes of tfio Englisli horticiiltmiat 
Veitch’s Mamutl of Coniferev is most oxlianstive, 
while GordoiVs rinctiim, and Henisley’a Handbook 
of Hardy Trees ^ itr. (Loud. 1877), will ho found of 
service to the amateur. 

€ oiling toil) Joux, a gi'eat classical scholar, 
was born at Boston, lObli Auguab 1825. ffe was 
educated at Beverley, and for live years at Knjjby, 
obtained a demyship at Magdalen College, Oxfonl, 
in 1843, and next year earned off, in the same term, 
tlie Hertford and Ireland scholarships. In 18-10 he 
hetook Ijimself to Univei’sity College, whcio lie was 
elected to a fcllowslup two years later. Otlicr 
distinctions ho won were the clianccllor'a prize for 
Latin vei-so, for an English essay, and for a Latin 
essay. Detornlining not to take orders, lio tried 
the study of law, but soon abandoned it in disgust. 
Ill 1854 ho wn.s appointed to tlio newly-foundcd 
chair of Latin Language and Literature at Oxford, 
which he lilled until hU untimely death at his 
native place, October 23, 1869, Tlio impiilKe that 
Coning ton’.s lofty and contagious enthusiasm gave 
to classical scholar.sliip and real culture in Engknd 
was far more con^derablo than anything lie was 
able to ertect in the ivay of performance. His 
iini<ino porsonallfcy and the singular cliavin of liia 
Hinplc but serious iiatinQ made a profound and 
pcriiiancnb impression upon his fiiends and pupils. 
His groatesb work is liia edition of Virgil (3 vels. 
1861-68), with its singularly subtle and suggestive 
C'^says. His edition of i\\^ Agamemnon (184S) and 
Ohoephon oi ilischylus are of less moment, 

tliough indeed tlie latter is admirable. In his last 
years be gave liiiiisolf much to tmiiBlation, the 
results of which were his nietrical veision of the 
Odes of Huvacc (1863); the Hilncid (1806), in 
Scott’s ballad-iuctre; the Iliad (1868), in the 
Spenserian stanm; and the Satires and Epislles of 
liorace (1809), in the couplet of Pope, Of these 
the last is wdfcliout doubt the most valuable. His 
edition of Pcrslm was published in 1872, and in the 
aanie year his Miscellaneous (2 vols.), with 

a short Life by Profcs.sor H. J. S. ^ith. 

Coiliro.Strcs, a term often applied to a section 
of Passerine birds, characterised by a strong conical 
beak, It includes mimerous families, and such 
types as u'caver-Lirds, linches, sparrows, and larks. 


Tlic character refeiyed to is too external and adap¬ 
tive to be of uiucli importance, anti the term is too 
wide in its application to be of much use. It is 
better disused. 

Coni.stoii Grifs and Flags* a series of sill- 
ccoiis Haudstones, grits, Hags, and congluinevatea, 
belonging to the Silurian syitein of Cuniberland, 
See, They take their name from Coniston in Lnncn.- 
slihe, an<l attain a iiinxiimim t)jickne.ss of jjrobahly 
not less than 7000 feet. They are cljavacterised— 
tlio finer grained hoiks (Hugs) especially—by the 

J ne^ence of many species of graptolites and other 
bssils, They arc believed tn be on tlie same 
geological hoiizmi as the Denbiglishire grits and 
of 11711651. See SlLOIAX Slstb.U 

Coniston Lftke* in fckc English Lake District, 
lies ill Norfcli Lancaslkive, at the east foot of the 
Coniston Fella, 9 uiiles; W. <if Bowncsss on 'Winder- 
111 ere, and 10 hy mil JsKE. of Foxfield Junction. 
It is 0 iiiilea long, J mile luoad, 147 feet above the 
fcca, and ita gicato;at dcptli U 200 feet. ILs ^YatcrH 
alxiund with trout and perch. On tlie east shore 
stand Ruskin’s home, Brant wood, ami Tent Houae, 
once TennyHoid.s residence. The Old M\m uf Cgnia- 
ton, to the north-west, is 20,33 feet high. 

€oiluim« Hemlock, 

Coiijiis^al See Maruiage. 

Conjllgafloil* a tem in Grammar applied to 
a connected view or statement of the inflectional 
changes of form that a verb unclergcea in its 
variousi relations. See the articles Grammar and 
Inflection, 

CoiiJii^atioR of Cell8) n mode of reproduc¬ 
tion in winch two apparently siniilaT cells miite, aa 
in Amuiba, Diatoms, Spirogyrn, &c. See Aigas, 
Desmirs, Diatoms, amfliEPnoDUCTtON. 

t'ojijiliLCtloiL in Astronomy, is one of tlio 
Aspects (q. V. ) of tlio pianola. Two heavenly bodies 
are in conjunction when they iiavc the same longi- 
tuilc—that is, when tlio same pcrpemlicular to tlio 
ecliptic passes through both. If Eliey have, at the 
same time, the saino latitude—that Is, if they are 
both equally far north or south of tlie ecliptic—they 
appear from fclie earth to be in the same spot of the 
heavens, mid to cover one another. The sun and 
moon arc in conjunction at tiie period nf new moon. 
In tlie case of tlia inferior planets Mercury and 
Venus, there is an inferior conjunction when the 
pknet ia between the enrth and the sun, and a 
superior when thcfliiu is between Iho earth and the 
planet. In general, a heavenly body in in conjunc¬ 
tion with the fliin wlicii it is on the same side of the 
earth, and in a line with liiin; ami it is in o}>posI 
tiofi to lljc film when it is on the opposite side of 
the earth, the eavtii bein^in a lino between, it and 
the sun. Planets are inviBiblc wJieii in conjunction 
with tliG aim, except in laio cases when an inferior 
planet parses over the suii’s disc, and may be seen 
ns a speck on liis surface. ConjunctioiiB are either 
ffcoccniric or hdio€Cliiyic^ according as tliey aro 
actually witnessed from the earth, or as they would 
be witnessed if observed from the sun. Jn observ¬ 
ing a conjiiiictio/i horn the earth^s surface it is 
usual to reduce the obaervation to ^ihnt it would bo 
if made from the eaillda centre; by this means 
the exact of conjiinotion are more accurately 
lixed, and the observations of one astronomer made 
available to every other, wherever he maybe on the 
earth‘s Burfac e. Grand conjunction s are t IiOsc where 
several stni-s or planets are found togothor. Chinese 
histoiy records one in tlie reign of tho Emperor 
Tchiien-liiu (2oM-2436 B.c.), winch oRtioiiomera 
cnlcnlato to have actually taken place. 

€piijiiri]is(, os understood at the present day, 
si^iifiee the production of ofiecta apparently 
miraculous by natural moans. 
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Tiie art of apiJiirciitly siiperiiatural 

plitiwomcna has Ijccu cuUiviitetl fiom vcmote an- 
ti(iiiityi The oarlier professors of the art claimed 
h/nd-jide siipeniatiiral i>owei‘8; and in ages wlicn 
the moat elementary imncijdcs of physical science 
^^'oro nnknowii heToml a veryJiniitcd circle, it was 
not dillicnlfc tn gain eredoncO for such a pretension. 
TJje 7 KO{lez 7 i conjni-er makes no ancli claim, hiifc 
tells tliopiildicfriinklj’^ fclintliis njai'vels aTcillvibOTy, 
fliirl j-est either on personal dexterity or on some 
ingonions application of natural piiuciplcs. Of the 
conjurers of remote antiquity we have feu^ reliable 
Tecordaj though it m a tolerably safe conjecture 
flint tha prestige of the ancient mysteries rested in 
no small degree upon ofTects of natural magic. It 
may also be gathered that tl»e conjiircra of old were 
familiar with certain forms of optical illuBion, in 
wliicli tho uso of plane and concave mirror's, and a 
irirtial anticipation of tho ]>iinciplo of the inagic- 
ivnteim, played prominent ports. ChanDex men¬ 
tions illusions of lua own day of which the above 
eeems the nvos-t pvobalAe solutum. In the accounts 
of very early >vritei‘s, however, largo deductions 
must be made for the comparative ignorance of the 
observer, and tho desire, common to all jianators 
of extmordinaiy occurrences, to make the marvel 
as nmrvelhjiis os possible. Perlims the earliest 
really trustworthy authoiitv U Reginald Scot, 
who ill his Dlscovene of Witchcraft 11584) 1ms 
ceumerated the stock fcat^ of tlio coiihiiem of his 
day* Tire list incliulesj swallowing a knife j buin- 
iiig a card and leiiroducing it finm tho pocket 
of A spcctatori paasing a coin from oao pocket 
to another; converting money into countci-s, or 
counters into money; conveyuig monoy into the 
hand of another person; making a coin pass 
tlirougJi a table, or vanish from a handkerchief; 
tying a knot, and undoing it the pow*er of 
words;' taking bcatU from a string, ihe ends of 
win eh axe held by niioiher iiexi^on; inEiking 
corn to pa<i,s from on.o^ box to another; tuniing 
\vlieat into flour ‘ by tlio power of words; ’ burning a 
thread and making it wliole again; pulling ribbons 
fTOui the mouth; timisting a knife into tho liead 
or ftvii); putting a ring througli the cheek; and 
cutting off a personas head and lestoring it to its 
former position. Strange to say, many of tiiose 
feaU, v'hich wore doubtless already old in tho time 
oI Sc(rl, are still perfqviiied, with more or Icfrfs varia¬ 
tion of detail, by conjurers at the present day. 

Tho conjuroi’S ei Scot's time, ami even of ivmch 
later date, w'erc accustomed, in order to facilitate 
tlie suizstitutioiiB on wiiicli a gieat part of their 
l]ick.B depended, to wear an apron -with pockets, 
known (from its resemblance to a ganie>bag) lus tho 
ffibfiriire. A later school suppi'cssed this telbtnlc 
urtiole of costume, and u.sed instead a table, witli 
cover iieaeliing nearly or quite to tho groiizid. This 
table concealed an assistant, who worked most of 
the required tvansfOYmations, vS:e., either banding 
llie needful articles to the conjurer as ho iiassed 
l^ehind the table, or pmsliiii^ them up thuuigU ttapK 
ill the table-tojj-. Conus the elder, a Fiench con¬ 
jurer wlio jlounshed at the close of the IStli ceii- 
tiny, made a Xui'thur iniprovemeiiL by discarding tho 
ciiiicenled assistniifc, niid using an undrajjcd table 
wilh a seei-et sbelf (now known as the senmi(e) 
bidjiiid it, on wbicfi Jiis substitutions were made. 
11 immediate comjjelitors did not follow Iris 
e>iarnT>]e, a whole geuciation of Jitter conjurem, 
ineludiug Comte, lAosco, and Philippe, retaining 
tlie -suggestive draped table. Its death-blow, how¬ 
ever, was fitmek by Robert Hoiuliii (I80o-7l}, with 
nlioiii about IS-tl a now ora began. His miniature 
tlieatixs in the? jydeds I^o^cd was remarkable for tlic 
elegant fiiniplicity of its atago arrangements, and in 
particular for flic coiindete siippresjjion of the loUc 
f^Lomjj^rc {‘xvoodun cunfederato’), as Robert lloiulin 


sarcastically terms it, The Jicw Rtylc took with 
the public, and by degi'ccs Robert Iloudiii's con¬ 
temporaries found themselves compelled to follow 
his exaiiinlc. 

To Robert Hoiidin belont^ the credit of devising 
some of the best-known and niost ingenious pieces 
of magical apparatus, as also that of the apidica- 
tion of elcotro-mag/ieiism, then little understood, 
to the production of magical effects. Tho well- 
known^ magic (Iniin, that beats writlioiil visible 
dmniaticks, the magic clock and bell, and the 
cheat, light or heavy at command, are all finite of 
liis inventive genius. 

The most moLlorn school of conjurors, following 
the lead of Wiljalha Rrikell, and at present rmji'e- 
seated byllavtz, Hermann, Rimtier (leKolta, ver- 
beck, Lynn, Rertram, &c., generally aini at pro¬ 
ducing their magical results rvitli tho nrimuuini oi 
visible apparatus. There arc, liowever, eigne of a 
reaction in favour of move apcetaculav flkisions, 
such as tho?e of Messrs ^laskclync and Cooke, in 
which the resourccft of optical and acoustic, os well 
as Jueelianioal science, aro laid niuler contribution 
in aid of conjuring proper. See tho articles Magic 
and Jugglers, 

Tor practlcRl information as to the methods of conjiirei-s, 
see HoflinaTin’fl Modern Ma{/ie {Gth ed. 188G) and Afore 
ATaffic (188P); Slei{/fU of HVmrf, by Edwin Sachs (2d 
od, lS8o); lloberb Houdin’s Bectcle de Ja Prc»iidii;ii<i- 
iloneideia Maf/ie{18G8; rojrinted in 1878 under the 
title of Comment on devient Smia') and d. 

Phtjekiue Ainmmite (1877); and an nnonymouB work, 
Pecueil de Tours dtPkyskiue ^mnsfraieCpuhliBhed bvDe 
I*a Rue of Paris). Tho three laat-nanicd wovks have been 
translated into Eiigliali by HofiVnann, under the titles of 
The Reerds of CofojuHuQ and Magic^ The Aecrei* of Riagt 
CovjMriiig, and Bmicin'j^room Conjuring respectively. 

CoiilcliiiCt RoscoCj American politician, bom 
in Albany, Hew Yoi'k, SOtJi Octouor 1829, wa^ 
admitted to the bar in 1850, sat in congress as a 
Republican in 1858-62 and 1864-CG, and wus elected 
to tfjo United Statea scuato fii 1867, 1875, and 1870, 
Ho was now an inlhiential niemhor of his party; in 
1876 he received ninety-three votes for the prcsicleu' 
tial nomination, and, in 1880, by \m support of 
Grant, and liispci^joiinl oppo.sition to Blaine, divided 
the llenubUcauti into two sections. In 1881 lie aud 
Jiis colleague suddenly resigned from the senate, 
owing to a dinpute with President GaiTield on a 
question of pafcjoimge, and soiigljt re-ejection; but 
after a warm canvass, botli wove rejected, tliough 
vigorously supported by Vice-president Arthur. 
Conkiing afteruards nnictised la^v in New York 
city, ifu (lied 13th Aiiril 1338. 

roini* LoUGir, a picturesque Irish lake in the 
imrtii of County Mayo, together with Lough CnlUn 
(from wliieli it ia separated by a nanw neck of 
iaiul], 13 miles long, ami 1 to 3 broad. It lies in a 
Avild romantic region of hills, gJeiis, rocky slopes, 
precipices, broken ground, and bogs, contains many 
ami has bold si lores. 

€ounai*a'CCll?5 a anb-order of Torebinthacea\ 
including about 25 species, all tropical, of wJiicli 
the laost important ts Omjdialohium Laniberti of 
Gniaiin, tlie sonrcc of tlie ijebra-AVood of caiinet- 
maker.-^. 

Ooiniailg^llt, the most Aye.steriy and the smallest, 
both in extent and population, of tlmfour prorincea 
uf Ireland, lb is bounded N. ami SSk by the 
Atlantic; E. by Ulstc]' and Leinstei, from the 
lattoT of Avlrich it is scpaxateil by the Bbanuou; 
ami .S, by IMimstci’. 16 contains the counties of 
Galway, Lcitriiu, Mayo, Roscommon, and Sligo, 
Greatest lenglli from north to south, 105 miles; 
greatest breadth, not including Acbil Island, 92 
mites, Area, 0863 scj. m. The Avesfc const has 
many fine bays and harboina, and the surface, 
cftpocially in tho western half, is mountainous and 
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rugged, forming remarkably gruiul ami pictuiesqiie 
8ceuei:y. Tke people arc a till almoat purely Celtic. 
In ancient tiiiiea tfie O’Connors were Kin^a of Con- 
nnugjit. Ih 1590 tlio province u'as divnkvl Jn* Hie 
Engliah into six counties, its present livej Svifch 
Clare, afterwards joiiicil to Munster. In 1S7>1 tlic 
title Duke of Coiinaught was conferred on Prince 
Artliui, third son of Queen Victoria. Tiio terrl- 
toiial regiment, tlie Connaught Rangers, once the 
88tli foot, now comprises the old iSth and 94tli 
regiments (with four hattalionF^ Of militia). Pop. 
(1811) 1,420,705; (1851)1,015,479; (1801) 910,135 ; 
(1881) 817,197, n decrease duo to fainiiic and 
emigration. 

Ooiiiiccticilt [hon-net'-e ci^t), one of the six 

I Now England states of the Ainericaii LTwion, is 
hounded N. by M 1 u 5 mhu.setts, E. cgpyrigbt im m u.8. 

I by Rhode Island, S. by Long by /. n. Lippinegit 
Island Sound, 'NV. hy the state of compuiy. 

Ne^v York. It is fcno smallest in area of all (lie 
states, excepting Elioile Island and Delaware; but 
tliere wore in 1880 ten states smaller in iiopulatioii 
than Connecticut. Its area is 4840 s<|. m,, or nearly 
two-til mis that of Wales. It is one of the most 
densely peopled states of the Union. A ^cat 
part of the surface is rooky and uneven, and tJie 
Green ami Xaconic Mountains of the Appalachian 
sysbem occupy a considerable pai-t of the westeru 
extremity^ of^ the state; but the mountains here 
are all m&ignificant in respect of height, Iklucli of 
the surface ia not cosily cultivated, and rather 
unfertile; hut a considerable part of the valley of 
the Connecticut River is very productive, tobacco 
being a leading product of this section. Hay, 
potatoes, maize, oats, and rye are tlie principal 
crops, Gming iuid w)iik farms, orchards and 
market-gardens, are profitably snataiiicd ia all 
parts of the state, 

The CJounecticiit River, 'which, rising in Hew 
HampHlLive, forms tlio boundary between that state 
and Vermont, and flows south -through Mnssa- 
cliusefets, crosses Connecticut also, and after a 
course of about 450 miles entera Long Island Sound, 
30 miles east of Now Haven. It S navigable for 
vcs.sq1s of light draught as high a-s Hartford, In 
the east part is the River Thames, and in the west 
the Hf>ir=!atoiiic, both of which offortl some naviga¬ 
tion. Lilt the greatest value of the very iminoims 
streains ia as a source of water-power. In 1880 
over one-Jmlf tho power employed in the maun- 
factories of the state was water-power} and tho 
utilised water-power was tefcnruefl by the United 
States census as 12*03 hoi'se-power per aq. ni. 
The .surface vimks are mostly Azoic, with the 
principal exception of a strip of Triaswic aand^toiiG 
or psammitc nimiiug along the Connecticut River. 
This brown sandstone is largely qiiamcil at Rort- 
Jand and East Haven, as are excellent red and 
plain gianites and giioissoid building-stones at 
many points; vahialde serpentine and verdo- 
antique exist near New Haven. Some quarries 
yield excel) out flags tones of gneissoid character; 
tho so-called ‘ trap^ reck, Jtere imlly a diabase of 
Triassic date, ia also wrought; and "in the north¬ 
west good limesfcone.H of Lower Silurian age are 
quarried, Brown hematites are ex taiiaivclv wronglib 
ill tlie north-west section, and yield excellent iron. 
Deposits of lead, copper, on cl cobalt Jiavo been 
locally miucil. Useful mineral-waters occur at 
various points. The climale ia very cliangeahle, and 
is rather aovere in winter, hut generally licaltliful. 
Nearly the wliole surface was once richly forested; 
hut no very extensive areas are now covered by 
large timboi' \ still the aggregate production of 
wood for building purposes and for fuel is vciy 
considerable. The sea-coast airord.s a number of 
good harbours. Mo,9b of the mavltiiuc outeiprise is 
now directed to the coast-wise trade, the whale 


and seal fisheries linving declined. Oyster-fishing 
is engaged in largely and very syateinatically, ns 
is the taking of lisli for oil and hsh-guano. The 
niariiifftctures of Connecticut are earned oti iqinji 
a very exteiiSiivo scale, and are of exceeding! v 
varied character; and notwithstanding its small 
area, tlie state atniids in the first rank as rc- 
siH?cts the amount anil ag^egate value of mami- 
factured gooils, GToclis, n aril ware, imlia-mbljer 
goodn, firearms,.silks and other t ex tiie.s, and small- 
wares in great variety, arc produced on a large 
scale. Life, fire, and accident insurance, and the 
publication of auhscription books, receive great 
attention. The state is well sui)plied with inihvays. 
In vciy fewjmrts of the world lias more been dona 
for popular education than in this state. Private, 
denominational, and parochial schools of every 
grade Hupplcmenfc the work of this public school 
system. The latter dates from 1644. Yale Uni- 
I'eisitj* ftfc New Haven emiiprises eolleginte an/l 
pwfc-grailwftfce coiinsafl, be.'^klefl nxNlienlj theologica), 
.scientific, law, and art scliools, and takes a very 
high place among the seats of learning in the 
country. Mention should he made of Trinity 
College, Hartford, and of the AYcsleyan Univunnity 
nb Middletown, TJierc nro also divinity schools 
at Hartford (Congi-egatioimlist) and Middletown 
(Episcopalian). Tlio state supports a full comple¬ 
ment of institutions for conection and chmty. 
Among the principal cities and towns are Hartfoixl 
(the capital), New Haven, Bridjjeport, Watcrbiirj', 
ileridcn, Norwich, Norwalk, Now Britain, Daii- 
hwey, Derby, Stamford, and New Loudon. 

Tlie old stock of inhalntanU wore of English 
Puritan origin, but of later yeiiia there has l>een 
a large iminigiiLtion of Iiisl), Gewnaii, EnglisJi, 
and othoi-9. The colony of Connecticut may bo 
said to date from 1634, wIlcii the inuvmnoub 
began in which Hartford, WethcTsfielcl, and 
Wnilaor were settled by pei-aona removing finm 
Moissaclmsctts, and displacing a slender colony 
of the Ikitcb. Tins movement in reality 
the secession of the more democratio element -from 
Massochiisettn. Saybrook, named iu honour of 
Lord Say-aml-Sele and Lonl Brooke, was the 
nucleus of a sepamte colony which in 1644 was 
united to Connecticut, as M’oa in 1002 the New 
Haven colony, founded in 1038. The ConiiBcticiib 
colony adopted a constitution in 1630, ' the Gi-st 
written democratic constitution on record,’ The 
royal charter of 1662 was exceedingly liberal, it ! 
being essentially a confirmation of the older con¬ 
stitution } and it continued in force even after the 
independence of the Ainerican states, hut in 1818 
was replaced by the present state coiifititutioii. A. 
laiga part of tong islaiul was for a considerable 
jieriod under tho government of the colony, Prem- 
ineiit events ill Connecticut Jiistory liave beon the 
bloody war with the Pequot Indians, 1637 ; the 
governoraliip of Sir Edmund Andros, during apart 
of which (1087-88) the colonial chaiiier was in 
abeyaiico, and according to the vei^" doubtful but 
commonly received account was only saved from 
destruction by being liiddcn for a time in a hollow 
tree, tlie Charter Oak at Hartford. Slavery won 
almlishcd in 1818. Pep. (1870) 537.454; (1880) 
622,700, of whom 120,092 were foreign born; (li^OO) 
746,258. iseo Jolmston’a ConneclictU (1887). 

Conilomfl'rA ia the name of tlie wild and 
picturesque district which forms the westeniniost 
division of County Galway. Its Interesting scenerv, 
its lakes}^ streams, and inlets abounding in fisli, 
attract tmny iisJiors and tonrLla. Connemara is 
also called Ballynahinch. 

Connolsscnri a term borrowed from the French, 
to designate persons who, witliout being them¬ 
selves artists, are competent to pass a critical 
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j nJ gin cat upon t]ic merits of works of art, c.s}keciftlly 
ii\ pan it III}' and scnl\diue. Tlie Italian efp»ivalcjit 
for connoisseurs is Cuf/tw:iccntt\ 

OoilodontSj inimitc fossils met with in 
Puhrozoic Htiuta. They arc variable in form, ami 
look very like tlie teeth of (liUerejit lauds of lislios, 
fioiJie lioiiio Mni}ilc slendei' pointed sharp-ed;je(l 
cones, wliiJo others are more complex, resembliiig 
in fmni the teeth of certain nliarks Tlieir aHinities 
arc very nncertain^soiiic niaintainiiij? that the^ arc 
Tcally the miiuite teeth of fishes allied to the living 
liftg-fishes and lamprcys—otiiera suggesting that 
they have more analogy with the hooklets or 
denticles of an ii el ids and uakeil molluscs. 

Coil0l(l» a solid fonned by Llio revolution of a 
conic section romul its axis; such are the sphere, 
paraLoloirJ, ellipsoid, and liyperholoid. 

Ooliolly, John, phypdeian, hom at Market 
Itasen, Lincolnshire, in 1701, gi\adiialc(l at lidim 
Inirgli in 1821, and in 1827 settled in London, 
^^'lle^e he wa.s for tu'o years professor of the Practice 
cf ^fcdicinc in Uaiivei-sity College. In 1889 lie was 
eppoiated re.sident physician to the Asylum for the 
Inline at ITainvell; thin post he held tall 1S*U, and 
afterwards he waft retained as visiting physician. 
Here, under Con oily, all fonuB of nieclKuiical 
reatvaint were from the first entirely lUacontimuKl j 
and altliougli vie^va wore admittedly not orig- 
irial, it is mainly to hirf eaniestncss and elofjuence 
tluit the revolution in osylutn management in 
Lngland is duo. His best works are those on the 
Cohsti'uctioyi aiul Govenment of tunoUc Asyhms 
(1847), and kindred auhiects. Ho died 6th March 
J8G0. See the Memoir by Sir JaracB Clark (18G9). 

€ofl(tU(^St« In the law of auccessiou in Scotland 
lieritable property acquired during the lifetime of 
the deceased, Ijy purchase, donation, or excauibion, 
was called Conquest, in opposition to that to which 
he Jms succeeded, which m called Heritage. The 
distinction was abolished hy the Conveyancing Act, 
1874. Conquest, in a luariiage-contract, is property 
acquired hy the husband dining the inamage as 
dUtini'uislicd fioiu what lie posaesaecl before the 
jirarriage. Sueli pro^ierty was frequently but is 
row rarely ftettled either on the heir or on the 
issue of the niai'riuge, 

Consuls tad 0'res (Span., 'conqueror's*) is a 
collective term for tlic Spanish conquerors of 
America, such aa Cortes, Balboa, D*izatro. See the 
avtloles under their names j as also Miixico, Peru, 

Coiirnd^ or Koniiat) I., king of the Germans, 
W'Os the son of the Count of Franconia, and the 
nephew of the Emperor Arnulf. He was elected 
king (practically eini>eror of Germany) on the 
extinction of the rUrcct line of the Carlovingifins 
in 911 ArO. He gradually re-e.stabiyied tlie im- 
perial authority over Jiiost of the German princas, 
carried on an uiiMuccessful war with Fiance, and at 
last fell mortally wounded at Qiiedlinburg (fll8), 
ill a \iattlewitU the Himgariauft, who had vejMiatetUy 
invaded his tlominious. *See GfEKMANY. 

Conrad II», king of the Genimns, and Boiimn 
eiupeujr, was elected after the extinction of tiie 
Saxon imperial family in 1024. He ivas the 
son of Henry, Duke of Franconia, and in ly many 
coiisiilerccl os tlm founder of the Franconian 
dynasty. Immediately after ids election Im com- 
nicucecl a tour fhrougli Germany to adnnnistcr 
justice. In ll^G he crossed the Alps, chasti. 4 e(l the 
robcllious Italians, was crowned at Milan as king 
of Italy, and he ami his wife Gisela were anointed 
wiperor and ciJipre.ss of tlie rtouiaiLS by the pope. 
He was .soon recalled to Gcruniiiy to put down 
four foniiidablc revolts, in M’hich he Micceedecl so 
well that hy 1033 peace was re^-tored. In 1032 ho 


had succeeded to the kingdom of Burgundy, wldeli 
ho aiinexecl to the empire, In 1036 a rebellion in 
Italy again comjjelled him to cro.ss the Alps; bub 
his olEoits to restore Iuh authority wero tliia time 
unsucce-s.sful, and he was forced to grant various 
privileseft to his Italian subjects. Bhortly after his 
return lie died at Utrecht, 4th June 1039. Conrad 
was <me of the inosb remarkable of the eavliev 
moiiarcliH of Geniiany, He reduced the dangerous 
power of t)ic great dukes of the empire, and de¬ 
fended the rights of the humbler people againsb 
oi)pi’es«ioii by the nobility, 

Coni’atl HI*, king of the Germans, the founder 
of the Holicnstaufeii (q.v,) dynasty, wns the son of 
Fred Click of Swabia, and was born in 1093. "^Vhilc 
under twenty years of age, Conrad, with his cider 
brother Frederick, had bravely supported Henry V. 
against his iiumeroua oneiiiieg, and in return that 
monarch granted Conrad the investiture of tlio 
ducky of Frttucouia. He suliaequoutly contested 
the crown of Italy with the Emperor Lothaire of 
Saxony, but was compelled to resign his pre¬ 
tensions, On the death of Lotliaii'e, the princc.s of 
Germ any, fearing the increasing pi'epoiiderance of 
the Guelpli party, and attracted by liis brilliant 
courage, inoocvatioii, and goodness, ofTered Coiirad 
the crown, and ho was accordingly crowned at 
Aix-la*Chapclle, 21st Febriiaiy 1138. He was 
immediately iiiv'olved in a quarrel with Hemy tlio 
Proud, Duke of Bavaria ami Saxony, and head of 
the Guelph party in Germany j and the struggle 
was continued under Henry's son and successor, 
Henry the Lion (o.v., ami see Gtjelpiis and 
Ghibelwnes). While Gerniony wne thus con¬ 
vulsed, the state of IlaW ^ya5 nob a whit more 
peaceable. The Bcvcraf belligerents besought 
Convad'H assistance, but lie well knew the natural 
inconstancy of the Italians, and detennined to 
stand aloof. Soon after this Sfc Bernard of Clair- 
vaujc comiuenccd to preach a new crusade, and 
Conrad, sehed with the general infatuation, set out 
for Falctitiiie at the head of a large army (see 
Crusades), a new attempt by the Diiko of 
Bavaria to regain his dukedom was dofeated by the 
nephew of Conrad, wlio.so health had bmkeii 
: during the crusade. Conrad died at Bamberg in 
1152. See Germanv. 

I CqiiradiJi of Swabia, the last descondaiifc of 
the imperial House of Hohenslaiifen (q.v.), was 
tlie son of Conratl IV. (1237-54), and wa^s born 
in 1252, two years before his father's death. His 
uncle Manfred (q.v.) had assumed the crown of 
Sicily on a rumour of Conrad in’s death, though he 
declared liiiuBelf ready to give it up to the riglitful 
lieir. But Fopo Clement VI.’s hatred ol the 
Hohcimtaufeuft led Uiui to olVev the crown of the 
T«'o Sicilies to Charles of Anjou, a consmnmate 
warviov and able politician, Charles immetUately 
invaded Italy, and met his antagonist at Bouevento, 
where the defeat and death of Manfred, in 1200, 
gave him uiulisturhed po.ssessioii of the kingJora. 
But tlie Hcapolitaiifi, detesting their now nifister, 
sent deputies to Bavaria to invite Conradiii, then in 
his 16th yeai* to come and assert Iris hereditary 
rights. Conradin accordingly made his appeftiuiico 
in^ Jtab’' at the head of 10,000 men, and being 
ioined by the Neapolitans in large numbers, gained 
several victories over tlie Frendi, but was hiially 
defeated near Tagliacnzzo, 22d August 1208, luid 
taken pj'isoner along with Frederick of Baden and 
other comrades. The two uiifortunate princes 
w’cro, witli the consent of tJie pope, oxceiitcd ia tlio 
iiinrket-jdace of Naples on the SOfch October. A 
founnimite.s before his execution, Conradin, on tho 
scalFold, took oft‘ Jiia glove, and threw it into tlie 
miujsfc of Uie crowd as a gage of vengeance, request- 
iug that it might be earned to his lieir, Peter of 
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Ainfitm. TJie tra"ic tale has fiii-nislied material 
for many poets. See SiCiLUN Visspiiits; also Del 
GiutVico, La Condanna di Conmlino (Naples, 
1870). 

Conrnd von Wilrzlnirg, one of the most 
coleljiatcd poets of the niuklle ages, died at Basel 
in 1287. Comad is fertUe in imagination, leameil, 
and—al though iiiarkiug tho decline of Jliddle 
High'Clerninn poetry by liis jnolix and artificial 
style—pvcibably the most perfect master of German 
versification that liod appeared up to liis own day. 
His last poem, which ho left in an unfinished con- 
dition, has for its subject The Trojan lVai\ But 
Conrad appeal's to most advantage in Ids smaller 
nan’ative poems, of >vliich the best are Eugeihart^ 
OllOj Der Wdt Lohn^ Ear 

Bch wunrilter, and Die Goldene Schmiede. His Lieder 
have been edited by Bartsch (1870 b 

Cousnlvi. Ercole, Caudixal, n distinfjuialicd 
reformer of auuses in the Papal States, was bom at 
Home, June 8, 1757. He was made eaidinal and 
secretary of state by Pope Pius YIT., and in this 
capacity concluded the concordat with Napoleon in 
1801. His staunch maintenance of tlie rigljts of Ids 
own sovereign against the insidious encroachments 
of Prance oftonilcd Nai)olcoiK He was tlio papal 
representative at the Congress of Vienna, ami 
.secured the restoration of the Papal States. As 
papal seci-etary ho reformed numerous abtwe.s, sup- 
pres.sing all inonopoUas, feudal taxes, and ex¬ 
clusive rightfl. Ho was a liberal patron of science, 
Imt especially of the fine arts, ami employed his 
leisure in the study of literature and music. In 
diplomacy he displayed great address, and was 
generally Bucce.'?sful. He died in Home, Januarj' 
24, 1824. 

€oilsatlgiiiiiUy (I^at. con, * togetljcr,’aiid san- 
giiiSi ‘blcotP), the relationship which Bubsiats be¬ 
tween pei-sons who are of the same blood. It is 
either clirect^ which is the rolatioiiship between 
ascendants and descendants, or collateraly between 
pci-Bons sprung from a common auccstor. In the 
direct line, a son is said to stand in tho Hi'st degree 
to his father i a gmndson, in the second degree to 
his grandfather; and so on,—AJfimig{{\.y.) is the 
relationaliip brought about by marriage between a 
husband and the blood-relations of hia wife, or 
between a wife and the blood-relations of her 
husband. 

Consanguinity and affinity have been in all parts 
of tho world more or less looked on as impediincnts 
to marriage between the nartiea related. Among 
tho ancient Persians anti Egyptians, marriages 
were some times sanctioned between brother and 
sister, and oven father and daugliter; and in the 
IkioIc of Genesis we read of Abraham marrying his 
half-sister. 

Tho Homan law prohibited marriago between 
abcendantg and descemlants, a prohibition extended 
to relations by adoption. In the collateral line, 
tiic prohibited degrees included brother and sister, 
and all cases w'here one party stool locovarentU 
to the other, as uncle and niece. Jlarriagebetween 
cousins-german, at one time prohibited, was dc- 
clavcci lawful by Arcadius and Ilonorhifl- The 
degrees prohibited in consan^ninity were by Con¬ 
stantine also prohibited in allinity. 

Hy the old canon law and early decretals, mar¬ 
riages were prohibited between per-sons as far 
inmoved as tlie seventh degi'ce of conBangiimiby or 
affinity. The fourth council of Latcran, 1215 A.D,, 
imrrow'cd the prohibition from the seventli to the 
fourth degree j i.e. the graiidchililreii of coiieins- 
gerinan. A nmrriagc between persons related in 
any of these -svays was accounted inceatnous, and 
the children bastards. The pope ogsiimed the right 
of granting dispensations from impediments to 


ninriiage arising from consanguinity and afiinitv, a 
power which seen IB to have been fimt exercised in 
tlic Pith contiiry. 

In tlie countries which embraced the Refouna- 
tion, a gcncriil relaxation took place in the pro¬ 
hibitions to marriage from consanguinity and 
alfiiiity. In England, an act of 1547 allowed all 
persons to marry ^Yho were not nroMhited by the 
Levitical law; and according to tiio intei-nretntion 
put on this statute, the prohibitions included nil 
relntions in the direct line, brother and sister, and 
collaterals, when one party is brother or bbter to 
the direct ascendant or descendant of the other; 
tlie degrees prohibited in consanguinity being 
equally prohibited in aJfiiiity. In Scotian cl, acta cji 
1507, profosaiiig to take the Levitical law os tho 
standard, assimilated tho prohibitions from con¬ 
sanguinity and affinity to those of England. In 
Vrauce, the Code Napolton piolubita mamage 
between, ascendants and descendants lawful or 
natural, and persons similarly connected l>y affinity; 
and in the collateral line between brothers and 
bisters lawful or natural, and persons similarly con¬ 
nected by aftinity. Mairiage between uncle and 
niece, and aunt and nephew, is also prohibited. In 
various countries of Europe, os Denmark, no pro¬ 
hibitions from affinity, except in the direct line, 
are recognised. In most of the United >State3 of 
America, marriage is allow'ed between uncle and 
niece. See Akfinitv, Deceased Wjfe’9 Sister ; 
and for exogamy nud enriouB savage methods of 
counting relationBhip, filARltfAGE. 

On the much-vexed (tueation whether the iimr- 
viage of relations tends to injure the constitution 
of their oirspring, oitlicr by the intensification of 
horeilitary tnliib or more directly, see The Mamage 
oj Nmr Kill (2il cd. 1888), by A. H, Hutli (who 
takes the negative view), and tlie bibliography 
there given of works on botli sides of the question, 
See also Bree' ^ Cattle. 

Coiisciciicc. See Ethics. 

OoilseicucCi Hekdriic, a popular Flemish 
novelist, was born December 3, 1812, at -^Vji twerp. 
His fathor, the inspector of the dockyards there, 
was a native of Besancon, but his mother was of 
Flemish birth. At fifteen tiio bpy had to sliiffc for 
his living as an undei'-master in a fichoo], but at 
the outbreak of the revolution in 1830 lie joined 
the Belgian ranks, and Bci vcd till 1836. Pntnotism 
and poverty together impelled him to ■write, and 
between them produced in 1837 bis lii'st volume in 
Flemish, In't Wondcrjaei\ 1500, ^yappcl’a tho 
painter finally got him appointed in 1841 to an 
office in tho Antwerp Aca<leiny, which he coii- 
tinned to fill until 1854. Three yeain later ho 
received a place in the local adniinisti ation of Cour- 
trai, and became in 1S66 director of the Wierfcz 
Museum at Bru.s.'^ele, Here lie died, Septorabor 
10, 1883, Hin Phanlazy (1837), a fine collection 
of tales, and bis most popular romance, Be Leeuw 
van Vlae^ulcrcn (1838), early niado iiis nanio dear 
to his felloM'-couiiti'vmcn; but it was liiB aeries_ of 
cliarieing picLurea of quiet FJemieh life, beginning 
with the little book, Hoe mm sckilder'icordt (1843), 
that, through French, German, and English trana- 
latlons, carried his fame over Europe. Amongst 
those translated into English, besides the Lion of 
Flanders, are Blind Eosa, Rkketiclctack, The Poor 
Gentlcnmn, The Miser, and The Demon of Gold* 
Tlie historical accuracy of bis Gesekiedenh van 
Bdmm (1845) was smnewJmt inipaired by his 
Catliolie predilections. The vast popntai’ity or Con- 
science'B novels depended mainly on the iiiiiflegging 
vigour and interest of the inckleiits in wliioh tiioy 
abounded, although these often enough deH^ all 
historical consistency and vorisimUituae dike^ ' It 
should be remembered to his credit, as, indeed, it 
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^Y^Vi liifl own pioufle&t boo-st, tJiat in his humlicfl 
volumes ho lm»l nov-cr pniatc*! vice In ncdiictivo 
colours. A coiii]>]ote ciillcction of las worhs 
appc4ire<l at ATifcwerp in 10 volumes, 18(37-30 j a 
(xermau ti/ioslfttmri o/ the at Miinsfer in 75 
small volunieSt 1846-8h Seo liis Life* in Pieiicli, 
hy Cekhoml 1881). 

Coiiscleucci OouBTs of, ix England. These 
were courts fur tlie recovery of small (lohtij, con- 
Btl tilted hv special local acts of parliament in 
Limdon, 'Vi'ej?tiriiiistei‘, and other tra<iiiig (listricts. 
The county courts have Bupei^seded them. See 
County Couiits. 

CoilhTiciicc illojieyi money paid to relieve 
tlio con‘science, i.s a not iuapb term for money sent 
to tlio Clmnccllor of the Exchequer In payment of 
a tax that Imdprevioiisl>jl>eeiievaded,anditiregard 
towJiich ft tender coascience feels that something 
remained to be done. The conscience money is 
often sent anonymously. 

CojiscioilSlie.SS* This is the most compre¬ 
hensive terui eniploYGtl in dpsignating the iniruh 
In tlie ^\idesfc and most uiioKceptionabte meaniug, 
consciousness is a term whicli includes all mental 
Btfttcs, operations, or proce^&os, and, os lias heen 
truly said, it is not strictly susceptible of definition, 
seeing tJiat we can liavc no experience of the un- 
coiiscioii.?. Wq may specify difterenfc inodes or 
varieties of eon scion sness, such os thoughts, feeh 
jugs, and volitions; but the quality in winch they 
all ngreOj andivhich constitutes them mental facts 
or states of consciousness, cannot he otUerwTsc 
explalaed than hy a mere relercnco to tho constant 
experience of oveiy human being. Consciouancss, 
in tiiis its strict sense, thus embraces the whole 
field of mental experience, and the expression 
‘facts of coiiscloiisneas* is fiequently used ag 
ftyiittWNTOwwB xYiib TOyt'lwcal os facta of owovt 
to desigimtc tho .subject-matter of psychology. 

Popularly, theicforo, when yye are mentally alive, 
or perfurilling any of the recognifled functions of 
the mind, we me said to be conscious; while the 
total cessation of oveiy mental energ}" is tlescriled 
by the term ^miconscionsneMs,’ among other phrases. 
In dreamless sleeri, in stupor, fainting, and under 
the influence of tlie^ aruestlietic dnigs, wo are un- 
consciaus; in waking, or rallying into renewed 
mental activity, we are said to l>ecomQ conscious. 

The dilUcuUics of the subject, however, have 

f rovent&l a perfectly delinitc and uniform usage 
iDin Iwiug auhoied to. As tho raiml in its >Yakiiig 
or active condition may be more or lea-s excited, or 
vary in tlie inten.yifcvof Its i)3ftzjife.sfations, there are 
degrees of cQnw3iiiimc?s*, aud, accordingly, the naiuc 
IS apt to be applied to denote the higher degiees in 
oppusition to the lo>vor, Tims, in msfc learning to 
write, to cast uu sums, to play on an instmment, 
or to lido a bicycle, our miiuTis put very much on tlie 
Blretell; in other wordn, w^c are verymiieii excited 
or highly conscious. But "when years of incessant 
practice have consummated the proce.ss into a full- 
fornieJ iiabib, a veiy .‘jiuall aiii( 3 unt of inental 
attention Is involved; and we ma}-' then be naid 
to pGTfonii the work all but Tinciinsclonsly. Sneh 
ludntual actions are fiequentlv de^igiiated second¬ 
arily automatic, and Sir W. Humilton, for example, 
speaks iii this connection of ‘unconHCmua mental 
mudilications.* But afi he Jias previously clefiiicd 
coiimomnesrf as co-exten'^ive with all mental 
phenomena, buch a phrase odderitlv involves a 
contradiction in tciiiis, being cmiivaleiit to uncon- 
^lous conHciousncKS. It is e.vplaincd, though not 
justified, by the (unnvowed) tloiiblo use of the 
term consciousness just adverted to. Later wiitem 
have Boiiglit to escape from this inconvenient ter- 
luinolog}' hy speaking of the more ohseure mental 
processes as sub-conscious.* Stress is laid bv 


them upon the iidiiiite gradations of consciousness, 
and some anioimt of consciousness, hoTvevci infini- 
to.si]iin1, is postulated bo long as we can B^nk with 
propiiety of nieutal x^lienomena at all. Tins buI>- 
conscioas regdon is undcrato^xi to include not only 
the pliciioiiiemt of habit referred to above, hut the 
ma^<8 of ovganic or bodily fccUuga which, though 
intcllectimllj' nnanalysed, arc constantly present as 
a kind of background to our more diHfciuct coii- 
scioiisncsa, and mainly determine both onr habitual 
tempemniont ami our varying moodg. The h;)73o- 
thesisi? also oiiijdoycd to explain the phenomena 
of memory ft.s well as that inaiiiictivc basis of 
human life to which, under tho name of the Uncon¬ 
scious, Hartinanii (q.v.) Iina of lato assigned such 
important pliilosojpliical fuiictions, 

Cmiscioiisncfis is sometimes used in a special 
sense to deiioto the luiniVs cognisance of itself, 
as oiipo.sed to the cognisance or examination of tlie 
outer world. Hence, in studying ouv own minds, 
we arc said to be using consciousness os the Instru- 
nient; but in studying miiierala or plants, ayg 
vesovfc to external obsevvatiou hy the aciisca. A 
contiast is thus instituted between consciousness 
and obseiTation, Avliich contrast gives to the former 
Word a peculiarly contracted ineaning; for in the 
wide sen.so above desenbed, observation is truly an 
act of consciousness. But siicli a usage is confusing 
and undesirable, and has been generally abandoned 
by ftCfiuiatfl Avriters, The etuiiy of our oavu mind 
may bo iiioro appropriately expressed by such 
phrases as ^solf-conseiousness,* ‘i*cflectiDn/ or ‘in¬ 
trospection.* 

Import ant philosophical points are involved in 
the detennination of consciousness, 

or the civcttTnatftnces attendant on tho mamfeafea' 
tioii of mental energy. The most general and 
fumlaineiital condition of our becoming conscious 
is dilVcteucG or c/tati^e. The. q' cu c^iuUivuance cf 
one impression tends to uiicon&ciousne>ss; and there 
arc ft mmiher of facts that shoAV that if an influence 
were present in one unvarying degreo from the 
fii-sb nioiiient of life lo the last, tJmt iufliieiice 
AA^ould bo to our feeling and knowledge as if it 
did not exist afc all. This condition of our mental 
life has been fonmilated by Professor Bain as tbo 
LaAv of llelativity. Por the varieties or divisions 
uf our conscious states, .see P.svGTror40GV, »See also 
PlCnSONALlTY, 

Ooii.scripfioii lias been defined as the call to 
militaiy service by the druAving of lots, a certain 
anmml contingont of inon for tho army being 
selected by lob from tlio youths wdio have reached 
military ag^c, while a man with an flic font means 
hoH the ngut to buy himself oiV, or pay for a Bubsti- 
tute. This system obtained in Prance, with inter¬ 
vals, from 1708 until 3872, Avhen siibatitiitos Avere 
abolished and pei-sonnl inilitaiy service made oblig¬ 
atory upon every TVenchnian not physicftliy inca¬ 
pacitated. All such must enter tho amiy at the 
ago of tAvcjiby; hut those avJio choose to enlist may 
do so at eighteen. The tonn, oiigiiially tAventy 
yearn, Avas extended by the Military Bill of 1888 to 
tW'cntj^-fn'e—three in tho regular army, six 
and a half in the amiy reserve, six in the terri- 
fcorial army (militia), and nino and a half in the 
territorial reserve. At forty-five yearn of ago 
Uftbilily to service ceases, A register is kept of 
tho number of youths in Prance avIio reach the 
ago of tAventyin each year (about 280,000). All 
mule 1 ’5 feet 2 inclica in height ai-e exempt; aka 
any Avho.se Jiatiiift] infirmities imfifc them for active 
service ; the eblest of a family of orphanfi j tho only 
sfm of a AvidoAv, or of disabled fathers, or of fathci’s 
above seventy yeara of ago; and the jmpils afc 
certain colleges. Moreover, if the younger of tAA^o 
brothers is efficient, the elder is exempt; and if of 
two only Iw others one ia already in the army, or 
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htw retired tliroiigli wounds or infirmity, tlie 
otiier is exempt. Culprits and felons are nob 
allowed to oulist, 

A similar law of univeiml sendee lias existed in 
Prussia since 1813, and in 1887 it was mode even 
more severe than foniiorly tlirouglioub the whole 
Gorman empire, lUissia, Italy, and all tlio chief 
European nations have also adopted this method 
of lecruibiiig. 

In the United Kingdom a form of conscription 
was created by the Ballot Act of 1860 which jito- \ 
vidcs for all males over 6 feet 2 inches between 
the ages of eigliteen and thirty being called upon 
to serve in the militia, but is hold in abeyance by 
an annual act of parliament. In tlio Channel 
Islands, service in the militia is always compulsory 
for all natives, tradesmen, and owncra of real 
property, who are physically fit, from sixteon to 
forty-five yeans of age, Breache^J of diseipiino 
arc punished by the cini magistrate by ftiio or 
imprisonment- 

Consecration is the act of solemnly dedicating 
n peraon or thing tn the service of God. In the 
Jewish \cL\y, rites of this nature are frequently en¬ 
joined, the Levi tea and pneats, the tabernacle and 
filtav, &c. being specially dedicated or consecrated to 
God ; and analogous forms occur in most pagan 
natioiis. Among Chiistians the w'ord conseciation 
describes—(1) the ordination of bishops. The 
NicenoCouncil (can. 4) requires the ccrciuony tobc 
performed by not less than tliree bishops. This 
rule is maintained by the Ghurcb of England. 
Among Homan Catholics the pope may permit 
consecration by one bishop and two priests. (2) 
IMic hallowing of the elements in the cucharisfc, 
by the words of biabitution according to lioinan 
Catholics and Anglicans; by the invocation of the 
Holy Sjiirib oceonViiig to tlie Greeks. (3) Tlie dedi¬ 
cation of cliiu'ches i limt mentioned by Eusebius, 
JlisL Uccles. x* 3, The fItos, originally ven" simple, 
have become long and elaborate in the Church of 
Rome, tbougli the pmeiit form is in substance os 
old as the aocramontaiy of St Gregory. In the 
English Cbmcli tlie bishop chooses his own foriiL 
Tliat moat generally used was drawn up by the 
Anglican mDiscopatQ in 1712. In the American 
Episcopal (Jhiircli a form was appointed in 1709. 
(4) The benediction of abbots and abbesses accord¬ 
ing to forms prescribed in the Roman Pontifical. 
It is usually performed by a bishop. (5) The con¬ 
secration of altars, ehalieca, anef patens by Iho 
bishop with the chiisin or hallowed oil The con¬ 
secration of altars is mentioned by conncila of the 
0 th century, that of chalicc.s and patens in the 
Gregorian SacramcDtary. 

Consecutive, a term in Music. In part writ¬ 
ing consecutive octavos or consecutive fifths, 
according to the mica of harmony, are strictly 
forbidden, tlioiigh there are many oxceptions to 
this in modcni music, 

Coil.scilt is the foundation of all contracts and 
legal obligations. The doctrine that the freo con¬ 
sent of the parties bound, and not the will of nny 
earthly legislator, or the form in which that will is 
expressed, constitutes the binding^element in con¬ 
tracts, flows as an inevitable logical conseeuence 
from the doctrines of pei'sonal and political free¬ 
dom. All that either civil or eccleainstical autliov- 
ity can do is to ascertain, at the instance of one 
or other of the parties, whether consent lias or lias 
not been given. 

Conservation of Energy. See ENEunv. 

Conservative} as axiplied to one of the two 
great parties in English xiolitics, was firat used by 
J. W. Croker in an article in tlio QimrteHy for 
January 1830, and wa.s by Macaulay in tlio Edin- j 
hurgk for 1832 roferred to as a ‘new cant w'oid.’ 


Conservutive accordingly began to Mipersodc Tory 
about the tiino of thc Refonn Bill coiifcroYer.‘<ie^. 
See Tokv, 

CouservntoirC} or Consbrvatokiuji {Ital 
conm'i'aio7'io)j forma of a name given hv the 
Italians to schools instituted for the pu^)ose of 
adyAnciii<r flic study of music and maintaining 
purity. In the earliest tlniea these schools were 
partly attached to benevolent institutions and 
hoBDitalsj others, again, -were supported by 
opulent jirivate individnals. Tliev were origin¬ 
ally intended for foundlings, orphaii-*^, and the 
children of poor parents. Some trace their origin 
to St Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 4tU cen- 
tuiy, or St Leo, who flourished in the 6tJi. They 
weie largely develoxied by Gregory the GreaL 
The sclioTam, male and female, all received fi'ee 
board, lodging, and do thing, and were tmighfc 
to sing and play. Extra boarder.^! were also 
admitted on paying a fee. In Naples them 

were at one time four such ecliools, while in 
Venice there wero four, expressly for feiimlc.?. In 
1808 the Neapolitan conservatoires W'crc reduced 
to one, under the name of Hcalc Collcgio di Mnsica. 
The Venetian conservatoires shared in the down¬ 
fall of the Venetian republic. A now giand con¬ 
servatoire was foimdetl at Milan in 1808, which 
still exists. In Eratico the necessity of a school 
for educating Bitmers gfive rise tfj tlie Fcole Eot/etJe 
de Chant c( de Ddclajuation in 1784. During the 
French Revolution, in coiisequcncc of the scarcity 
of instrumental musicians for theaniiy* thegoyeni- 
ment decreed the erection of an Iiistitiit National 
do Musique in 1793, which w as changed into tlie 
present cstabliahmcnt in 179u under the name of 
the Conservatoire de Musique. The yearly ex¬ 
penses of this conservatoire were fixed at 240,000 
francs, the nuiiihcr of Juastein was 125, and the 
pujnls of both sexea amounted to OOO. In 1892 
the expense was reduced to 100,000 francs, until a 
correspendiug reduotion in tlie miiiiber of d) astern 
and pupils, but the original Bum and number of 
pupils lias now been nearly reached again j the 
profassora aro at present 77 in number. Tlie tuition 
IS divided over more than seventy diflTerenb classy 
in which all pertaining to music and also doclania- 
tion is taught by the best masters. The elemen¬ 
tary w'orks publlsliGcl by this coTiservaUilre for all 
inatniments are kno^Yn over the whole world, and it 
possesses a libiarj- and museum of the fii^t import¬ 
ance. The post of director has been 1ml d by an 
illustrious flucccssion—Clienibini, 1822-42; Ante, 
1842-71; and then, M. Ambroisa Thomas. Other 
important conservatoires arc lliose of BniBseU 
(foundctl 1833), I^ragiie, A^iciina (1810), and the 
great conscrvatoriuui of Leixizig, estauliahed in 
1842 under the auspices of MeiideTssolinj also those 
of Cologne, Munich, Stuttgart, Bcrlhii &c. The 
Royal College of Music in Imndon, which received 
a charter ill 1882, is designed to rival, the conserva¬ 
toires of tho Coiitiiieiit. There am several of note 
in the United States, especially the Boston Con¬ 
servatory of Music (1807), tlie New England 
Conservatory of Music (1870), also in Boston, and 
the Granil Conscivatoiy of Miialc of the City of 
New York (a corporation)! and there are reputable 
schools of music, termed conservatorioBj in almost 
all the luiiicipal cities. The name conservatoire 
is used fur otlier than musical schools in France. 
Thero 15 thus a Consei'vaCoire dca Arts el dMUrs , 
nt Paris. 

Conservators of the Peace, a title usually 
applied to knights elected in each shire from the 12tii 
century onM'nrtls for the coiiHcrvation of the poaca 
They were in fact the predcceasoi-s of JusVkes 
of the Peace (q.v.), by whom tlioy wore superseded. 

Conservatory* See PLAWT-nousK. 
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t'onsci've. Sec I’reseiivks. 

Conslrt^rjilit, Victoii-Pkosi-er, a French 
Socialist, was bom in ItsOS afc balms, in ilic denarfc- 
menii of Juva. After being etUicated at the Toly- 
tecJinie Scliool of Pa vie, bo entered the aniiy, wliich, 
JioweVer, Jicf^rion left to promulgate tlic doctrines oi 
tbe soriaPiit Fourier, ()u tbe death of his maBter 
(1S37), Consiildiaiifc became tlio head of Ids school, 
anil niidertook the management of the FMmtffCt 
a rnriGw devoted to the spread of tihclr r^inions. 
Having gained the supnoib of a young English- 
irmn, Mr Young, who advanced the required Fum 
of money, Consulcmiit estaWLshed, on ft large 
estate in" tlio department Eure et Loire, a social- 
i‘?t colony or but the experiment 

failed, and with it the P/ifilant/e fell to the ground. 
Tliereafter he continued to promote his views in 
the jD^?nocraU'e Pacififiuc. Among Ids numerous 
writings, the chief is the Dastinie Sociulct dedicated 
to Lonis-rJiilipjjD, In ii^49 Conside^mnfc wnfi ac¬ 
cused of high treason, and compelled to lice from 
France, In Texas he founded a socialist com¬ 
munity, La li^unioiit which llourished for a time, 
hut has since come to nothing, Coiisidcrant re- 
tumed to Franco in 18C9, >See FdURiER and 
SocjALrsAl. 

Coil si deration, m Law, the tiling given, 
or done, or abstained from hy agreement with 
another, and in view of that other doin^, giving, or 
abstaining from aomething.^ An obligation in¬ 
curred ^7itll0llt consideration is, in England, termed 
voluntary^ in. ScotUnil ^atuitoiis; if for considera¬ 
tion, ibis so styled in JEnglaud, hut in Scotland ib 
ia called on si oiis. Considerations are divided in 
England into good and valuable, the former heing 
affection for n near relative, the latter a pecuniary 
or other taiigiido henefib, or nmniitge. But/good' 
as difttlngiilslicd frotu * valuable * consideration haa 
now no legal effect in England. There is no cor¬ 
responding division in Scotlnnil, but tlie fullilment 
of a natimil obligaljcn, such as that of aliment, is 
often recognised ns supporting a transaction which 
would otherwise he inoperative against creditors. 
In Scotland, however, Uieve is, as a general rule, 
no need for consideration to make a cojitract valid, 
while in England no action lies for breach of a 
contract not under seal, nnless there ha.H been valu¬ 
able consideration, and tho courts never enforce 
specific pcrfomiance of a gintiiitous contract, 
even though it is under seal. This docbiine does 
nob mean that consideration must he aderjiiate in 
view of tho court. Bufc the cxces.s of consideration 
is an important fact in the petting aside of obliga¬ 
tion ubtainetl hy means of pressure or undue m- 
fluency. TJie English doctnne of unconscionahio 
bargains i» not, liowever, recognised in Scotland. 
'Where the consideration for an obligation totally 
fails, an action of repetition lies. 

Tliere are some circumstances which, in both 
eoimtiies, w’arranb the setting aside of obligations 
widmuti con^ideration, Avhother ma<le by {R^cd or 
Tiot. In England tliey are void as against bomhjide 
purcliasei^s, and void as against creditors wdiere tlie 
grantor in indebted to such creditovs afc the time 
to tlie extent of insolvency. A siinilar rule to tlie 
latter, with respect to creditors generally, is cfltah- 
liftlied In i^cetUmd by the Act clmp. 5, mvd 

Ijv 1 (}21, chap. 18, without proof of insolvency when 
the deed is gi anted to a near relation, or a person 
in a conffdcnUnl Mtuafclon. As regavds t^ales of 
land in Scotland, these are made on the faith of the 
rcconls, and the first registered conveyance prevails. 
Anil all obligations for which tho cnTLsidovatioii is 
illegal or imniurat are in both conn tries void. 

In the Iliiifced States, consideration in law has 
the .sanie general Fignilication ns in England, and 
is subject to the same general divisions, ‘good’ or 


‘nierifconoim’ and ‘valuable,* A cfjnskloration is 
an c.'=seiitial element enfoTceablc in law, and must 
ho actual and expressed, or the instrument must he 
such fts to bear evidence of a consideration. By 
conmion-law statutes re-enacted in tho United 
States, negotiable paper and sealed instruments are 
declared to hear tliis evidence; but in .some states 
by usage, and in others by statute, courts of equity 
am emjmivcred to set aside the.se instnuneuis for 
want or, or a failure of, a valid and legal considera¬ 
tion upon tho ground that the instrument was exe¬ 
cuted upon a promise or stipulation nob fulfilled. 

CoilSlgniUCllt, in Morcanfcilo Law, in the tenu 
applied to goods wliieli arc placed in the hands of 
ail agent or factor for sale, or for some other speci¬ 
fied purpose. If tlio coii&igncr fads, the consignee 
has generally a lien on the unsold _ goods for 
advances ; if tlio consigner has to pay bills gianfced 
\ty consignee for ndvauccs, he nmy gGnevally get 
back his coiiHignment so far as unsold. 

Consistory (Lat. conslstoritwi), properly a 
place of asisombly, but in the later Latiiiity the 
word camo to signify the particular place udiero 
tiie privy-council or cabinet of the Homan emperor 
met, and after the time of Diocletian and Con¬ 
stantine, tlic council itself. The /om of the 
iniperiftl consistory passed over into the early 
CJmstiau church. Tlie bishops established their 
consistories; and tho highG.st ecclesiastical court, 
composed only of cardinals (the College of Car¬ 
dinals), which meets in the Vatican, under the 
presidency of the pope, to deterjniiie all such 
mattevti as the fimpovnfcmcnt of eavdiiiala, avcli- 
bisliops, bishops, &c., still heai'S this name, as do 
also the private councils which the pope can call 
at bis pleasure. The Protestant Cluuck of Ger¬ 
many was induced to pei-petuate the coiisistorial 
courts, principally heeau&o the episcopal authority 
passed mto the hands of teYritorial princes not 
faiuiliar with ecclcsioistical affairs. The first Luth¬ 


eran consistory was establLshecl at IVittenherg in 
1542. The Lutheran consiatones exercise a super¬ 
vision and discipline over religion and education, 
over the clergy and tlio schoolmasters, and examine 
the theological candidates on their trials for license 
and ordination. They hjivo tlie regulation of 
divine worship, the administration of church pro¬ 
perty, ainl at an earlier period possessed a certain 

i uiHdietion in regard to marriage.—In tho Preneh 
hotcstaribchurche.'! the consistory possesses a more 
restricted jurisdiction than in Germany. In 
EiiglaiKl tlie word is used to denote the court 
Cliriatiau or spiritual court. Every aichhishop and 
hhiliop has a coiisistorial court, licld either in Jiis 
cathedral or other convenient place, before Jiia 
eUancellov ov couuuissaYy, for GCCiesiavStical causes. 
In Scotland tlio consisLorial courts iiavo lapsed 
into the eommissaty- 
eourts. See Commis- 

SAllY. 

Consolato del 

^la’rd. See Meii- 
(J.VNTILE Law. 

Console (Fr.), in 
Architecture, a pro¬ 
jection voseiiibling Jt 
hiMcketi frequently ill 
the form of the letter 
S, used to support 
cornices, or for plac¬ 
ing liiiHts, vases, or figures on. Console.^ were often 
richly ornamented in the under part. The illustra- 
timi, frum Parker’s Glossary, is from tho pakco of 
Diodetifiii at Spalatro. 

Consolidation Acts, acts of parliameufc 
which eonibine or consoliuate into one general 
statute the enactmonta of several specie! measures, 



Console. 




CONSOLS 


CONSTABLE 


such as the Railways Clauses ConHoUdafcioii Act, 
1S45, tlie Titles to Land Consolitktion Act, 
1808, &c. 

€oilSoLs, a contraction of Consolidated Ainuii* 
ties. In iiicTimng the national debt, ^wernnieiit 
borrowed money at dill'erent periods on special con¬ 
ditions, being generally tlie payment of an annuity 
of 30 mnob jjer cent, on the sum horrowei]. Greiit 
confusion arose from the varietj" of atocLs thus 
created, and it was thought expedient to eonsoliclatc 
them into one fi\ud, kept in one account at the 
Dank of England. The Consolidated Aniniitiea 
Act Avas passed in 1749-50, consolidation being com¬ 
pleted in 1757. Por consolidation of the Piinded 
Debt fiubscqiienb to that periotl, mo Katio2(Al 
Debt. 

Coiisouniice is a combination of notes which 
can sound togotlier Avitlioiit the liaaslmess produced 
by beats. See Sound, Music. 

Consonant. See Letteuk. 

Cons or t) literally, one mIio throAVs in liis lot 
Avith anotlicr. In English constitutional JaAV*, the 
term _ is applied to the Imeband or wife of the 
reigning soA^eieigii, viewed not in a xirivale but in 
a public capacity, as j)articipating to a certain 
limited extent in the pi'crogativea of KOvereigiUVf 
A fiiiecii-consort is specially so named in distinc¬ 
tion from a queen •regnant, Avlio bolds the crown 
in lier^ own right, ojs tiiieen Elizabeth and Queen 
Victoria, and from a rjueen-doAvager, the avkIuav 
of a king. A fptcen-cousorfc is in all legal nro- 
ceedings looked upon an a fime-solCt indepeinlent 
of licr husband’s control, as if she Averc a single 
Avonmii. Coko give.s OB the reason for this that flie 
common laiv Avoukl not ImA’e the king, whose care 
is for luiblic alTairs, troubled Avith the domestic 
concerns of his Avife, The qucen-consoi t has also a 
particular rcATnue and peculiar exemptions and 
privileges. One curious ami ancient perquisite is 
that, Avlicii a Avlialo, which is a royal nsli, is taken 
upon the coast, it by right shoiiM be divided be- 
tAveen the king and the queen, the bead only being 
the kind’s pronerty, and the tail the queen’s. The 
conaoi’t 15 in all respects a subject; of the sovereign ; 
accordingly the husband of a queen-regnant is lier 
subject, and may be guilty of treason against lier. 
Up bo tlie year 1857 the husband of Queen Victoria 
possessed no distinctiA^e English title, ami no place 
111 court ccL’cinonial except such as Avas conceded to 
him by courtesy- In that year the title of Prince- 
Consort Avas conferred upon him by letters-patunt. 

Cousiiiracyi a combination between tAvo or 
more pGi’Sons to pcipetmto an unlaAvful act, or to 
do^ a JaAvful act by niilaAvful iiieana. A Tiei*iion 
injured by conspiracy has an action at laAv for the 
thunnge done, aa Avhon a man is falsely indicted of 
a crime. In criminal laAV, coiii^pivaoy is a misde- 
niennouv punishable by penal Bervitude. bow 
things arc left so doubtful in laAV as the point when 
a cuiiibinatioii for a common object becomes iiiilaAV- 
ful. Foiincrly, coinbinatioiis byAvoikmeii to imso 
the rate of Avagea Avero conspiracy, but this is no 
longer so; and till lately, prevailing judicial opinion 
Avas that a tvade-iiiiion Avaa a ‘conspiracy in re¬ 
straint oi tubule,’ Hcc COMBINATION. 

Conspiiiicy Avas defined in tlie reign of EiRvard 
I. by the Ordinance of Conspiratoi^fi, ivliich Aras 
aimed at persons hindiiig themselves bigetlier to 
lay false iiidictinentH, and otherwise to obstmeb the 
course of justice, Put the Avoid came in time to 
hav'o a wider incaniiig, and almost evtuy combina¬ 
tion to do a crinnual or ev'en aiiunlnAvfnl act isTiow 
an indictable cousin racy (sec COMBINATION). The 
vagiienesa of the Invy Jjas ijJaced considerable power 
in the hands of juries. Almost any act, however 
iimocent, may be treated aa a crime if the jury 
chooso to impute it to Bome motive connected vyith 




an unlawful coinhiimtion. Again, in proving a 
charge of conspiracy, the prosecution may begin by 
giving evidence of the existence of a general con¬ 
spiracy, and such evidence may consi>4t of acts of 
tliird parties with wliicli the ^iersion accused bad no 
connection. The iiukes also liav'e exercised tlieir 
own discretion in (leciaing whether the objects of a 
combination were ‘contrary tr> good rnDJals and 

( mblio policy* or not. lint if juries anti judges 
lavo not always exercised tlieir discretion wisely, 
it is to be romembered that such discretion must 
of necessity form part of tlie law of conspiracy. 
Acts wliich are conijiaralively Imnulcss w'hen done 
by one or two persons may become intolerably 
oppressiA’O when tliey are coinmittcd by a large 
number of peieons acting in concert. See Plot, 
Sedition, 

Conspiracy Bill. See Political Offences, 

OoilStnblc (Lat, co7istahuIu-s), llio title of an 
ancient oJKcer, originally of high niilitaiy rank, but 
now generally an officer of the peace. ‘The older 
w’riters, a.s tJoke and Sclden, fancifully derive the 
AA'ord from I’on ing-stape/^ ‘ stall and stay of tlie ki n g. * 
It represents, howev'er, tlio Latin coincs stahulit 
‘ count of the stable,’ an oHicer who in the later 
Roman eini>iro aatuj at fiuit charged with the care 
of the stables, and aftenvards became captain of a 
military force, and chief officer of the nrriiy^ Tlie 
title AvuH borrowed from tlio Romans l)y the Franks. 
The Constable of France rose gradual Iv in import¬ 
ance from the comparatively modest position of au 
ollicer of tho household, till at last be Ijecanie en 
officio the commandcr-ill-chief of the army in the 
dj^senee of the monarch, the Irighost judge in inili* 
taiy oilences and in all questions of cliivahy and 
lion our, and the supreme regulator and arbitmtor 
in all mattei-s connected with tilta, tounianiente, 
and nil iimrtial displnyg. Th© office avos suppressed 
by Louis ^IIL in 1G2G. Under ]Nnpoleon, tlio con¬ 
stable was the fifth of the great dignilarleis of the 
enijjire. Tlie oflice was again nbohshetl on the 
restoration of the Roiirbons. Rut headcs the 
Constable of France, ahnost ail tlie g]*eat vnssala 
of the crown had cons tables Avbo filled analogous 
olfices at their minor courts. 

The Lord High Constable of England appeata 
shortly after the Conquest as the sOA'cnth great 
officer of tho crown, and fomicrly a judge in the 
Court of Cliiv'alry, The office went by inheritance 
to tho Enrls of Hereford and E&jcx, and after¬ 
wards in the line of Stafford. When Edward 
Stafford, Duke of Buckiii<diam, vvas attainteil in 
1621, the oflicc became forfeit, ami lias ncA'cr since 
been granted except for a special ceremony of slate, 
as when it was conferred cii the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton for the covoiiatioii of Queen Victoria. The 
High Constable of Scotland AV'as an officer ven" 
similar to tho Constable of Fiance and Englauci, 
The office, now jiurely hoiioraiy, hi 1314 was 
made hereditary m the noble family of Eiwll, 
and is rcBorvcd both in tiio Treaty of Union 
and in tlie statute of George II. abolialiinghevetlL 
taiy jurisdiction.^. The Iligh Constable is by 
birth the first Bubject in Scotland after the blood- 
royal. 

Tlie goYomor of a myal castle aa'os often called 
Constable; see Toweb of London, The Com 
stables of tlie Hundred, and of the Vill, were the 
predecessors of tlio high and petty constables of later 
times. Tlio statute of Winchester (1285) ordains 
that in every hundred or franchise there shall be 
chosen two constables, to imyke the view of armour, 
and to see to the conservation t>f tho peace. The 
jictty consfcablo exercised similar functions vritliin 
the narrower Hinita of the townsiiip or parish, niid 
was subordinate to tho high constablenf the hundred. 
Tho Iligh constables were formerly appointed by the 
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ccmi t^i Itict of tkc franchise or UmidiOil over 'which 
they iimshle; or, in default of «uch nppoiutiiiciit, 
hy the jurftice^ at their special peshions. An act of 
15109 lunxic provision for tlio nhoiition of tlie office 
of liigh coustabb tlirou^lioiib Eiigltiiid and AVales. 
The appointment of petty constables is mode by 
the jufttieeB, ^vlio avQ directed aunuaUv to re^juire 
from the ovci'seer^ of parishes a list of those within 
the parish qualified and liable to serve as con- 
stiibles. When not specially exempted, evciy able- 
bodied man, between twenby-fiye and fifty-tivo 
yeai-jj of age, resident in tiie pamh, and rated to 
the poor, or a tenant to the value of £-i per annnin, 
must l)c incUided in this list,—SPECt Ai> ConstA liLES 
arc pci-sons sworn in by tlio juHtlcas to preserve the 
peace, or to execute warrants on special occasions^ 
fts in 18iS on account of the Chartuits, and in 1887 
on account of the Minempioyed* riots in Trafalgar 
Square, London. Any two justices of the pcaco 
who shall leani that a tnmiut, riot, or felony has 
taken place, or is appvoheudeil, may swear 'in as 
many householders or others ns they may think lit, 
to act as special constables. The lord-lieutenant 
may also, by direction of one of the principal ^^ecre- 
tanea of state, cause .‘Special constables to bo 
appointed for tho whole county, or any part of it. 
In Scotland, constables are the olUcem of tlio jii.stices 
of tho peace chatged with the execution of their 
warrants and ordei's, and appointed at fjuarter- 
sesSLon^. In royal hurghs they are appointed by 
the magistrates. It is tiieir duty, without warrant, 
to apprehend notevs and breakers of the peace, anti 
bring them before the neatest justice. In tho 
United States they are generally eleetotl by the 
people, but special coiiatables may bo appointed by 
the autlioriLies in ciuergendes. The title of High 
Constable is in sonie Amcricau cities given to tho 
principal police (officers, t’or county conatalmlavyv 
see Police, and for the Irisli constabulary, Ike- 
LANB. 

CoiistablCi AnciiinALD, publisher, was bom 
at Cambee, Fife, 24t!i February 1774, and became a 
booksel ler’s apprentice in Ed in burgh (1788^5). He 
then started as a bookseller at the Cross of Bdin- 
burgb, and speedily gathered round him the chief 
book-collectors of the time. He gradually diifted 
into tho publishing business, secured tlie copyright 
of the 5cofs in ISOl, ami waft chosen, oft 

tho publisher of the afterwards famous Edtnhurrjf/i 
Eeview. Ho piiljlishcd for all tho leading lucn of 
the time, and bis nnick appreciation of the tiicnts of 
the works of Bir waiter Scott became tlje envy and 
wonder of the book-trade. There w'Gro eevcrnl 
businc-SH partners in tbe career of Constable & Co., 
but Archibald Constable was from first bo last 
the 111.13nspriug of the concern. Had ]>ainstaking 
InisincsH qualities kept pace with his shrewdness 
and large-minded litcniiy transactions, business 
calamUiea rniglit have been averted. ‘Amongall 
Ills myriad_ of uiulertakings, I que^stion,’ says 
Lockliarb, * if any one that really ori^dnated with 
hi mb elf, aud contimied to l>e supenntcuded by 
his own care, ever did fail.’ In 1812 Jic purchased 
for lietwcen jei»^,000 and £14,000 the copyright of 
tlie JJnCanutcn, lii the coiniuerdal 

crisis of lS'2(i Const able «Sr Uo. failed, tlie Kahili ties 
amount big to upwards of a quarter of a million. 
The only iiotewortliy imblisliing^ scheme of Con- 
fitable after tills {ailuYo was the issue of Ids celc- 
Lvuted Afii;ccUfm7/. He died July 21, 1827. Sec 
Archihald UQu^tablc und /as Lite ran/ Coirc^pond- 
entSj by Ills son, Thomas Constable (1873). 

Constable, Henuy. uoot, was bmn in 1.162, 
bim of Hir llobcrb Con stable of Hewark, a soldier 
wlm wiis knighted hy E«sex in 1070, At sixteen 
Henry entered St Jcdiii’s College, Caiubricige, early 
turned Homan Catjiolic, ami betook liimsolf to 


Palis. He \va.s pensioned by the Fj ench king, niirl 
seems to have been often employed in conruleiitinl 
iiiissirms to England and to Scotland. He died at 
Libge, 9t\i October 1613. In 1592 wna published 
his Diwuiy a collection of twonty-thrcfi sonnets; 
hvo years later, the second CLlition, containing 
acYeuty-«ix> but some of these by his devoted 
friend,' Sir Philip Sidney, and other poets. Con¬ 
stable's sonnets are qiiaiiit> and sometimes laboured, 
but they arc iiiatinct witli fancy and the tremor of 
genniuc poetic feeling. Constable contributed to 
EnffliOKPs Helicon (1600), and sixteen ‘spiiitiial 
.'joiinets' to Park’s//t’/'/cojim. SeeW. C. Ha2litt's 
edition of liia w’orka (1859). 

Constables John, R.A., landscape-painter, was 
born at East Hergbolt, Buftblk, wliero his father wns 
a wTll-to-do landowner and niiljcr, 11th June 1770. 
At the age of eighteen ho assisted Ills father for 
about a year in the mill; but his love of art was 
irrepressible, atid it was encouraged by Sir Georgo 
Boauiiiont, who pievailed wyion bis faifuily to send 
him to London. Here be airivecl in 1795; and, 
after an interval of a year spent in bis old employ¬ 
ment, be returned in 1799, and entered the schools 
of tlie Royal Acadeiii 3 q to whoso oxhibition he sent 
a work in 1802. Hitherto lie had been carefully 
studying the methods of other painters, poring over 
Sir 6eorge\s great Claiulc, anil copying Puiysdael, 
seeking, «is be sa 3 ^s, ‘truth at secoiul-liand.’ Ho 
now turned exclusively to nature, resolving to free 
himself from conYeutionality, to uainb the very fact, 
to 'adopt a pure and unaffcctea manner of repre¬ 
senting the scenes that may employ me/ Bui the 
public, trained to admire au artificial and pseudo- 
classical adaptation of nature, cared little for liia 
diniplo renderings of common subjects, and he waa 
nearly forty beiore he sold n single landscape be- 
youd c.wdeof \\\% relatives ftiwi fvrciids. 

Meanwhile he supported himself by painting like¬ 
nesses; he copied portraits by RcynokVs for the Earl 
of Dysart, and executed altar-pieces for the eJiurclies 
of Brantham and Haylund in Bui folk. 

In 1810 lie nmrrieil Mary Bioknoll; and in 1828, 
on the death of her fatlier, solicitor to the Admi- 
vnlty, an inUevitauco of £20,000 placed the family 
in easy circumstances, and enabled Constable lo 
devote liiinself quite oxelusively to lus beloved but 
unremunerativo landscape work. In 1821 lie had 
won tlic best artistic triumph of his life, in tlio 
flpi)lau.se 'wliicli greeted the appearance of his' Hay- 
wain’ (then titled 'A LandscRpe—Noon’J, when 
it waa exhibited in tbe Pavia Salon by a French 
purchoijcr. Nob less marked 'wag tbe iinpression 
roduced by his '^Vliite Hoiac/ at the Lille Exbi- 
ition in 1825. Each work gained a gold medal, 
and the former in partlculai' won tlic warmest 
ontliugiasm of Delacroix and the other lendei-a of 
tbe romantio school, and exercised a defiiiitG and 
powerful inlluence upon the future of landscape art 
in France, Appreciation of thift sort was more 
ireciouft to a true ai tist tlmii such formal academic 
lononrs ns Constable won in England, than Jiis 
election as Associate in 1819, and liis tardy and uii- 
graciously awarded promotion to meiuhership in 
1820. His later years were saddened by the deaths 
of bis wife and Ins friend Archdeacon 1’isliei, by ill- 
liealtli, and by great depression of spirits; bub he 
worked steadily ab liis art, tliouLdi his landscapes 
still were fiequenfcly unsold, pioclucmg * Salisbury 
Catliedrnl from the Meadows’ (1831); ‘Waterloo 
Bridge,’ then titled ' W’hiteliall Stairs * (1832); and 
' TJie Valley Farm ’ (1835). He wns engafjed upon 
‘ Anindel Mill and Castle' at tho time of Iub deatli, 
which occurred suddenly, on the 30fcli of Marcli 
1837. 

The art of CQuatablo marks the fwsb definite 
departure in the history of English landscape from 
tlio conyeutional trealnienb of our earlier painteis, 
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tlie breaking away from the traditions of Claude 
and the Dutch inaatei-a, the retmii to direct and 
pernonal impressions of Jiatiue, With a broad and 
laukl touch ho rendera all the force and variety of 
colouring that fulMenfcd EiigliBli landscape pre¬ 
sents; catclics, with singular skill, Iier passing 
elfectfl of rain-cloud and sunlight j suggests, with 
swift and nnsiupassahle x)o\vcr, her sense of "litter 
and motion, iir Kuskin's ciiticisni lias, alike in 
its general scope and in most of its specific refer¬ 
ences, clone nmcli to disparage Constable’s art in 
the estimation of tlie public of the time that is 
just passing j hut ahcoxly there is a recoil an the 
part of both painters and critics from the detailed 
infciicncy of pre-Bapliaclite methods; Constable’s 
works are assuming tlicir true place in the sequence 
of our national art; and their pain ter is being vecog- 
nisod OB one of the vei^ foremost figures of English 
landscape-xiaiiiters, Three of his most Important 
and most poi\^erful landscapes, * The Valley Fnnn/ 
'The Cornfield,’ and 'The Hay-wain,'were already 
in the National Gallery in 1888, when five more 
were gifted by the painteris family. His ‘ Salisbuiy 
Cathedral ’ is at Snutli Kensington, where, as also 
in tiio British Museum, his work in \Yater-colonr 
and pencil may bo studied. 

The moat important of the engravings after 
Conatahlo are the mezzotint plates l)y David Lucas, 
many of which were supervised with c:-peeial care 
during their progress by the painter himself. Kcc 
his Life by C. IL Leslie (1845), 

Constance, or TCostnitz, a city of Baden, once j 
a free imperial city, is situated on both sides 
of the llhinc, at ite exit from Lake Constance, 
91 miles E. of Basel by rail One of the most 
ancient towns of Govnmny, CouHtance owed its 
prosperity to its linen industry, for which it was 
already ramous in the 12th century; but five cen- 
tiiiiea later this had sunk greatly, and it has only 
been partially revived since the establishment of 
rail ways. Ite manufactures include linen, cotton, 
jute, and waterproof fabrics, canvas, carpeta, and 
chemicals; and other industries are beli-iounding, 
printing, and x>ubliBhing. 'Beside the pictnre- 
galloiy, library, and town-hull, with a valuable 
collection of archives, the most noteworthy build¬ 
ings are the cathcdml (part of which (bites from 
the 11th centuiy), the old Dominican convent (now 
an liotel), ami the present market-hall, in which 
three places the sessions of the groat council were 
held. Top. (1885) 14,001.—The most iioteble event 
in the history of Constance is the meeting of the 
ecclesiastical council here in 1414-18 with a view 
to put an end to the disorders in tlic popedom and 
in the election of popes, and also to prevent the 
spread of the doctrines of Huss, Theie assembled 
with the Emperor Sigismuiid and Pope John XNIII. 

3 patriarchs, 33 cnitlinials, 47 archbishops, 145 
bisliopa, 124 abbots, 750 doctoi'S, and about 18,000 
priests and monks, besides mimcrous princes and 
counts of the empire, and representatives from all 
tlio inouarcIiH of CatliolLe Gnristendom; and the 
Tctiniies of tlic.'^c members of council swelled the 
number of strangers resident in the town to 
over 50,000. The tlirco rival popes, John XXIIT., 
Gregory XI1., and Benedict XlIJ., w^erc deposed, 
and Martin Y. was elected. Hubs (q.v.) amt 
Jerome of Prague (q.v.) were condemned and 
burJH‘(l The emperor was, however, djsapxminted 
in his liopc of a thorough leform of the cliiircli 
(causa rc/onuctfimiis), in fcpitc of the efforts of such 
advocates of reform as Peter d’Ailly and Gerson 
(q.v.)j and the Council of Basel (q.v.) was after¬ 
wards called to cany on the work winch the Council 
of Constance bad failed to accomplish. 

OoiiStaucc^ Lake (called by the GeriimTia 
J^odeiisec or IJodmcoiscc —the Laais Brigantimts 


of tlie Homans), lies between Switzerland and 
Genimny, and on the north side of tire A\^ of 
Switzer]niul, and forms a meeting-point of the five 
territories—Baden, Wilrteiuberg, Bavaria, Vorarl- 
berg (Aiifttria), and Suntzcrlaiul. It baa an eleva¬ 
tion of 130G feet above the sea. Lake Cons banco 
ia traversed by the lihino from oast to west; its 
gicateat Icngtn ia about 44 JniJes, and utmost 
breadth 9 mifes, the area being 208 sq. miles j the 
mean depth is490 feet, while tlie greatest depth is 
906 feet, The Boutiicmniost of the two western 
extremities is called the lower lake, and is separated 
from tlie main lake by a narrow channel two mUea 
long, and lica full a yard below tlio level of tho 
lake. The shores are formed by hilly lands, with 
low' tiacte at the mouths of the iHiine and sinallcr 
rivei’s. Com fields, vineyards, pastures, orchards, 
and wooded declivities, with liore and there tlio 
ruins of old castlca iiitersijcrsed, surround the lake. 
The water hoisa dark-gi eenhue, often riBca suddenly 
some ten or twelve feet during a thaw', and rolls ia 
high waves during the }irevalenco of a strong south, 
north-west, or east wind. Without visible cause it 
soinetiiues rises and falls to a coiisitlerablo degree, 
Usually tho level lises from Jnne onwarda to 
Augubt, wJien it sinks again. It is seldom frozen, 
except in veiy severo winters. The fisheries of 
this lake aro ijuportant. Since 1824 steam-naviga¬ 
tion has added to the facilities of commerce across 
the lake* and its commercial importance has been 
greatly increased by the connection of the chief 
towns on it.s shores “with the railway systems of 
South Germany and Switzerland. Tlie _ most 
important towns are Constance, Bregenz, Lindau, 
and Friedrich dhafeii I 

€oustaii^> youngest of the three sons of Con¬ 
stantine the Great, received IllyricuTu, Italy, and 
Africa AS Iris share of tlie empire. After the defeat 
and death of his elder brother Constantine, in 
3^10 A.D., Constana became sole mler of the West 
till his death in 350. 

Coii&baiit, BKNJAiiiN, eubjeefc-painter, was 
born in Pane, lOtli June 1845. He studied in the 
£cole (les BeanX'Artfi and under Cab and, and 
began to exhibit at the Salon ia 1609, with his 
^Hamlet and the King,* a work purchased by the 
French govemmeat. lie soon turned to those 
Eastern subjects for the treatment of which he Is 
best known, pioducing ‘Prisoners in Morocco’ 
(I875)j ‘Mahomet II.’(187C); ‘ The Harem’(1678); 
‘The Favourite of the Emir* (1879); *Tlic Day 
after a Victoir in the Alhambra' (1882); and * The 
Vengeance or tim Clidrif’ (1885). Ilia works arc 
clmracteriaed by direct and liOW'erinl but frequently 
most repuLivo roaliain, mclodraniatic feeling, hold 
portrayal of the nude, and vivid colouring. He ia 
one of the most popular of couteinporaiy French 
painters, and received medals in 1875 nnd 1876, and 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour in 1678. 

Constant clc IleUecque» Henbi BENwnw, 
author ami politician, waabom of French HuOTenot 
anceatiy at Lausanne, 23d October 1767- He was 
educated at Oxford, Erlangen, and Edinburgh, 
wlieie he became acquaioted Avith Mackintosh 
and Erskine. In 1795, settling in Paris, he 
quickly gained reputation ns a publicist. Ho 
entered fcbo Tribunate in 1799, but wna banished fi oni 
France in 1802, for having denounced tho despotic 
acts of Naf oloon. After titivelling over Germany 
and Italy, in company Avitb Madamo dc Sta&l, he 
lived for a number of years in Giittingen. On 
Napoleon’s fall in 1814 lie returned to Paris, and 
issued several pnmpldeta advocating constitutional 
liberty j during the Hundred Days he became one of 
Napoleon’s Councillors of State, though previously 
he had styled Napoleon a Genghis Khan, and his 
goveinnient a government of Mamelukes* After 
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tlio i^econd restoration of tlie J>ourboji9, Constant 
wrote and spoke con^sis^tciitly in favour of coii' 
stUiitionnl freedom. Ho wns rotiii-ned to the 
Chaiiilier of Depntic'^ in 1819, and became the 
leader of tiic Opposition. He was the ablest con- 
Uoversialirtt among the, DocCrimircSj the riench 
\V big!?. The greater niimber of liis very nblo _pelitb 
caV paTftphVctSt 'were collected unilcY the title o* 
Vour^ de I^oliifqite ConsdlufioncHe (4 voK 1817- 
20); \m Discow's were miblislied in 1828, He died 
8tk liccemiifit 1830, Hia powerful iutellccfc had 
many sides. In Dc 2ieiif/i0H (5 vols. 1824-31) 
he maintained tiiiib the spirit of religion, aa it 
glows loftier and purer, casts off the vaiinns foma 
in wliieli it lias been eiiihodied, and which obstruct 
its expansion He was likowise the author of n 
renjtiVKahle novel, Af^olphc (1816), a short st-oiy of 
love and disillusion, in which Constant forctjtalls tlie 
method of the modem acliool of analytic novelists, 
ilis Correspondence appeared in 1844, bis CEHires 
Politiqijes in 1870, and his Lebfccra to Madame 
liccanuev in ISSl. 

Constantin, a di>itr[ct of Cape Colony, in South 
Africa, lying on tb'^ eastern and north-easteni 
slopes of Table Mountain range, and distant from 
Cape Town 7 miles by,rail. Coiistantia consists oi 
only three e^^tates, liigb. Great, and LitUo CoU' 
stantia, which have long been fanictl for the qiiaUly 
of tli6 wdnes proiluceii upon them. The wines 
Are aweeb wines of delicious aroma, both re^L and 
white. Por ^vine.giowing at the Cape, Bce CArH 
CobOJlY, Yob II. p. 734. 

Coils^tUlltilia, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 
situated in a monutAinous district, 40 miles NNK. 
of Seville, with silver mines, and a trade in wine 
and vinegar. Pop. J0,98B, 

CoDStaiitiiiOa capital of the ensteramoafc pro¬ 
vince of Algeria, is veiy picturesquely situated 
on a nearly isolated ohalfc rock with fiat suinmifc, 
three sides of which are wa.sbed by a Bin all .stream, 
doudiig through a deep and narrow ravine, and tlie 
iourtli is connected by a nari’ow ridgo with the ad¬ 
joining mountains. It is 836 feet above tho river, 
and 2100 feet fihovo the aea; it is connected by rail 
with its port Philipucville, 40 miles NE., as also 
wHh Algiers and witn Tunis. It is buitou ruled by 
Wftllfl constnicted by tlie Aral^ out oflloinan sculp¬ 
tured stones. There are practically two cities, tlic 
FrcsncK ami tlm Avab, though the running of wide 
sti-eets through the Arab town Ims taken away 
much of ita primitive oriental look. Constantine 
wafl anciently the capital of Xiimidia, called Carta 
by tlic CnTtliaginians, Cirtu by the Uouiana i ami near 
U many no table occiin'cd in the wars with 

Jugiirtfm. It was deslroyod about 311 a.d. , but was 
soon rebuilt by Constantine the Great, from whom 
it derives its'^present name. It bold out against 
tlic Vandals and otliei’ besiegei“s, hub was taken by 
the Aralts in 710. I8iibse<)iic^i1:ly> shared in 
general tlio fortunes of Algeria (tp v,). Constantine 
inanufactuvDs woollen eloths, saddlery, leather 
goods, and caipeU - it is a, gicat tvmle centre, being 
the chief grain Jiinrket of Algciia, and exports oil 
and wool. Pop. (1886) 30,530, of whom 9789 are 
French aiul r>7H0 Jew,**. 


Oolistaiitiuc I., Iioiaaii emperor, 300-337 A,D. 
Fl-4Yltrs \Ml.I£TiILrs AuiiKMOS CONST.VNTIXUS, 
siiruained * the Great/ was bom iu 274, nC Naissii*i, 
ill Upper Ma»hia. He was the eldest son of ^Uqn- 
staiitiiiH Glil(jrii8 and Helena, and distin- 

L^ilslicd himself fus n poldior in Pi<icletiaidfi fitniou.s 
Egyptian expedition (206), next under Galorius 
ill the Persian war. In 305, the two cuiporurs, 
Uioclelian and Maxiniiaii, ahdicivtetl, ami W'ere 
succeeded in the tuproiiio rank of Angastus by 
the two Ofi'sam, Conshintius CJjlorus and Gal- 
Giius. Giilorius, envious of yoiiug Cimstaiitines 


brilliant genius and popularity among tim floldiei-s, 
took every iiieans of exposing lum to danger,, 
and it was now' that be acqiUved that nux- 
tnre of reserve, cunning, and wisdoni winch was 
so conspicuous in lu^^ coniluct in aiteY-yeai^. At 
last extorting a voliictaiit consent fromtlie lealoua 
Galerins, lie made his way hastily to his fatliei', 
who vuled in the West, and join^jd huir at Boulogne 
ilist aft ho was setting out ou an expedition ngamst 
the Piets in North llritain (306). Cons tan tms died 
at York in the same year, having proclaimed hia 
sou (l^onst^intine his successor. Tho hittov now 
wrote a conciliatory )efcter to Galeriu&i, and reguesfccd 
to be acknowledged an Augustus. Galenus did 
not dai 0 to quarrel with Co iis tan tine, yet ho gian ted 
liini the title of CV^iar only. Political complica¬ 
tions now inci’cosod, until in 398 ihevo wove tvfttu- 
allv no less than m.x emperors at once—Galerlus, 
Liciniuri, and Maxiiiun in the East; and M^ximian, 
Maxoutius hii^ son, and Constantine in the West- 
Maxenbius liaviug qiiarveUeiUvibh bis father, fweed 
him to dee from Hniiie; he took refuse wiUi Con¬ 
stantine, who had married his dauglitcr bausta 
at Arles in 307, bub was ungrateful enough to 
plot the destruction of his benefactor. Tliw bGiiic 
dUceveved, he ded ta AInrricillc.s, the inliabitants of 
which Aveve just about to give him up to the con¬ 
queror, when he airiieipated liig fate by sincide 
(300). Maxeiitius professed great anger at the 
death of Ids father, and assembled a large^ army, 
with which he threatened Gaul. Constantine an^ 
ticipated his moveniente by crossing the Alps by 
Mont Cenis, and invading Italy, Already twice lie 
bad defeated MnxeiiUus, when be finally cnishcd 
luH power by the great victoiy of the Milviaii 
Bridge, near Komc, 28tli October 312, Haxentiua 
bimscli p^e.^BciV by oi 

ftndtives over the bridgo into the river, and 
drowned. Constantine now entered the capital, 
dUbaiuled tho Brictorian guards, and destroyed 
their camp. During bis abort stay in Ihmie jio 
as.sumcd the title of Potiii/ex Maximm, It was 
(luring liis final fitniggle with Maxontiiis that tlio 
famous inciilcat occurred that in said to bavo 
caused Cons tan tine’s conver.sion, and wliicli Eiiso- 
bius give.ft us an account of from the lips of tho 
emperor biinsolf. At noon there appeared in the 
sky a 11 am in g cross inscribed ro^tp pka (' By this, 

conquer'). Again, the night before the final battle, 
a vision appeared to Con&tanUne in bis sleep, bid¬ 
ding lihii inscvibc the shields of his soldiers with 
the wacred monogram of the name of Chritit, Hence 
tlic well-known htbrirum oy standavd of the cross, 
which Constantine, however, did not give ids army, 
aeccncling to Gibbon, till 323. Wiatever the story 
of the conveiaion be woith, one aatiftfuetory con¬ 
sequence waa the edict of Milan (March 313], 
issued conjoiiibly with Lioinius, and giving civil 
rights and toleration to Christiaus tlirougliout; the 
OHipire. 

Constantine was now sole emperor of the vvesfc. 
Similarly, by the death of Galerius in 311, and of 
Maxiiiuii in ,313, LiciTiius became soh enijieror of 
the East. In 314 a wav broke out between tho two 
rulers, in which Lioinhm liad the womt, and was 
fain to couoluile a peace i>v the cesriou of lllyricuni, 
ParmoTiift, ami Greece. Constantino gave Licinius 
his .sister Cunstaiitina in marriage, and for the next 
nine years devoted himself vigorously to the coy- 
rectioh of ahurfcs in the jul mi nitration of the laws, 
to the .strengthening of the frontiers of liis empire, 
and to chastising the bavbai’ian.s, who learned to 
fear mid respoeb his power. In ,323 lie renowGil 
the war w’ith Lichiius, whom ho defeated, and ulti¬ 
mately put to death. Constantine was now at the 
summit of his ambition, tlie Role govcnioi' of the 
lioman world, Ileclioye Bj^zantium for his capital, 
mid iu 330 solemnly inaugurated it aa the seat of 
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govevnino7it, umler tlie wmne of Constiiutino^ile or j 
Oit^' of Com tan tine. In 324 he cornfiiitfcert a deed ! 
that haa thrown a dark shade over Ins memory. 
He had a gallant and accomplislied son nauicd 
CnapuSj wlio wof^ exceeilingly popular, and Jiiiii, 
along with Con?*tantiiia and others, he put to death 
on a charge of treason. Niebulir allows that it was 
not unlikely Crispus elioririhed anihUioiw 
Next year occurred the great Council of Nicnia, in 
’which*’he oppo:^ed the Arians on political gvoutids, 
as the wealvcr partj^; Imt not being tlieologicalJy 
interested in the dissensions, refrained from nctirc 
persecution of them. During the later yean* of 
iiis life, Christianity became tiie atate relij^on, the 
pagan temples were closed, and sacrifices forbidden. 
Vet it wa,s only a short time before Ida death, which 
occai red 22d July 337, that he would allow himself 
to 1)G baptiseil by the Arian bishop, Eusebius of 
Niconiedia, The story of his baptism at Home by 
Pope Sylvester in 326, and of the so called Domh 
iton of Comiiiniim thereafter, alluded to in Daute’a 
InfernOi and often in the past gmvely argued as 
giving ftu liiiitorical basis for tlio temporal power of 
the papacy, may safely l>e dismissed (see Caxox 
Law). For other Constantines, see lJrzANTi2JE 
Empibe. 

Cons tail tine Nikolacvitcli, Giand-duke of 
Piissia, the second son of the emperor Nicholas 1., 
and the brother of Alexander IL, was born 21st 
September 1827. During the Crimean war he 
coTjuimnded the Ilnasian Jleeb in the Baltic, and 
directed the defensive iirepaiutions wliicb held the 
English and French armaments in check before 
Crons tad t. The leafier of the Sfiiscovite or 
national pm ty, he strenuously opposed the cou- 
cesfrions made to the western powers, but through* 
out gave, although contrary to expectation, steady 
allegiance to his elder binthor from Jns accesaion 
to his unhappy death. On the outbreak of the 
Polisli insurrection in 1862, he Jield the oflico of 
viceroy of Poland for three months, was’appointed 
in January 1863 and reappointed in 1878 president 
of the council of the empire. In 1883 he was dis¬ 
missed from this dignity, ns well as the command 
of the fleet, on the suspicion of liaving intrigued 
with the revolntiouary party, wldle his cMeat son, 
Nicholas, wa'y baniaheiil to Tashkeml. 

Constautiuoiilc, 49"^ N. lat,, 28 '*r> 0 ' E. long., 
the capital of llic Ottoman empire, was founded in 
330 A.D. by Constantine the Great, from wlioin it 
derives its imme, on a site partly ocGii|iied by the 
ancient Bvzaiitium, The Tiuks cull it Istanibol 
or Stambol, w hich they pretenfl is a cormption of 
Is!ambol {‘Islam abounding^), a name which w(w 
formerly engraved upon the coinage in lieu of Kus- 
tantintya, tl\o Arabic f<iviu of ConatautiuopoUs. 
European writem have fancifully derived Istainbol 
from tlie Greek expresaioii ehTTjv ‘up to town,’ 
bub a more probable derivation makes it simply 
a Turkish mifi]nonimcialiou of Conij/fwriiiio/jtfbs, 
The original Byzantium w’os a colony (about 038 
li. CO from Megara. witli an Argive mixture, how¬ 
ever, to wliieu tlie worship of Hem, and the 
intioduction of the myth of lo, reprcseiiteil upon 
the earliest coins, may probably be ascribed. It 
W'as built on the apex or the triangular x>eninsu1a 
which juts out towards Asia on tiio southern 
side of the Clolden Horn, where the present Eski 
Serai or ‘Old Seraglio’ stands, and its command' 
ing position made it an object of strife among 
the nations—Peiwians, GauLs, aiul (Greeks. In 
the middle of the 4tli century n.C., the Athenians 
under Demosfchcne.s, coniine to the asristarice of 
the Byzantines, vcpelled the elcgc of FUiUp of 
Hacedon, aided, according to the legend, by the 
Bupernatuml mipearjmcc of a crescent in the sky, 
which revealecl the presence of the inYndei“B, and 
132 


was forthwith adopted on the badge or crest of tlio 
city, as it is to this day. After its submission, tlie 
Roman emperors long recognised its virtual iiidC' 
pendence, and in 330 A.D., iniuressed by its mag¬ 
nificent .site, Constantine the Great abandoned the 
old capital on the Tiber, and founded in the place 
of Ryzanthini a new metropolw on the Bosporus, 
which lie calloil Constantinople. Its walls (iiid 
public building;^ were enlarged and beautilied by 
J\i5timau in 527-65, Since then it ha* undergone 
many sieges by Sas.mniaTis, Persians, AvaiB, Sam* 
cons (six times), Hnssians (in 9fch to 11th centiirj'), 
Latins, and Turkj<; and of its tweTit 3 ’*six sieges 
and eight captures, that of the Latins under Bald* 
w’in and Dandolo in 1204 wofi by far the most 
disastrous?, barbarous, and spoliating. The cbief 
adominentflof tiie city, tlie treasures oftbc churches, 
and even the boflic.s of the great dead, were not re¬ 
spected by tiiC'^e vandal ‘ criisadci’a.' In comparison, 
tiie Turkish sieges were buinano and cluvalirms: 
the fust took place in 1356; Murad II, inwlo the 



attempt again in 1422 • and ilohatmncd H- carried 
the city against the resolute resistance of ConstaU' 
bine Palmologiis and Oiiistijiioui in 1453. >Sinc6 
then^ such hoa lieen. tlie renown of the Turks or 
the Jenlonsy of the Boovers, that the imperial city 
has witne.ssed no fresh siege (see Turcev). 

Coustantinoplo consists of two distinct parts, 
besides more distant suburbs—Constantinople 
proper or Stambol, and whfvt may be termed 
Glirisbiau Constantinople (Pera, Galata, Top-hflnn), 
because it bj there that the CJiristioii colonies 
chielly congregate- The two are Bepavatetl hy the 
Golden Honi., a creek about five miles long and 
half ft mile wide at tlie entrance, so called prolmhly 
fi*om its famous fiflUeriea, a veritable horn of plenty 
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to the ancient iiihahitaiits j in the i>i'esonfc day 
ft safe harliour, cai>ablo of ftccoinniodatiiig 1200 
sail, and so deep that tlio largejjfc imnclacls of the 
Tiukiah iin.vjr, wliioh may bo seen there during a 
great part of the year, find oiiougli water for tlieiv 
dmngfib rpiito close to the shore. »Stauibol cn* 
TiirKiali CoriHtaiibinnple Iie^3 on the southcru side of 
the Colden Iloni, and Chiistimi Coii«tantinople 
lies^ on the north side : the two are connected by a 
couple of Hide b\it coiivemcnt bYid|^ea, from the 
larger of M'liicli fifecanicra start for various points on 
the Bosporus ami »Seft of Marmora. Stambol is 
on tJie site of Jlyzanbhim, and the old walls, in 
coiir.ses of stone and red biick, which Constantino 
built and Theodositis and others restored, show that 
the jiiodorii Tiirkisli city occupies iiiiicli the same 
area as the capital of tlio first Christian emperor. 
TJie walls mn a circuit of H miles from the grim 
bub now ruined and disused castle of the Seven 
Towora—wjieve many sultans met their deaths at 
the Imnda of thoir iimtinons soldieryi and where 
foreign ambassadoi's weie iuipri!^ong(rupon declara¬ 
tion of war—to tbo Golden Horn, then along its 
southern bliore to Seraglio Point, nad so ijacb to 
the Seven Towers close along the niargiu of tlie 
Propontis. AVitliin tlicsc walls the city iiKes, like 
Rome, upon savcii low bills, crowned by noble 
mosfiues, with x wilderness of picturesque, tumble- 
down, filthy, wooden bouses, and laue upon lane 
of even more picturesque and Bcarcely Icf-s dirty 
bazaars, climbing up tlieir sides from the Golden 
Horn to the Hippodrome. Years ago ^tainbol 
was more beaubiml and more Hlthy, but lire, the 
gi'cat purider of the East, has so "repeatedly laid 
low its thousands of drvelling'^, that tlie old streets 
tire becoming few, and their place is being taken by 
nioro sanitary bub nob equally pleasing thorough* 
fares and brick or stono Iloiiscs. In the bazaars 
and BOluc of the less reformed byways there is quite 
enough of the old Mussnlman leaven to Jimke one's 
eye and one's nose awnro of the charms and the 
drawbacks of an oriental city. Very few of tlie 
goods, liowe^'er, which the adniiring tourist eavriea 
away from the hazanis are made there; iiiaiiy 
come fromyieimn, and not a few from Manchester, 
whither they are faithfully broiiglit hack liy the 
travelled citizen. 

Ill Stambol are nearly all the monuments ami 
antiquities worth Hceing in Const an tiiuiplo. In 
tlio row of some lialf-dozen mosques, whose con¬ 
glomeration of domes, like a. clustered jelly-mould, 
and tall and exceedingly .slender minarets, crown 
the summits of the hilH wu see some of the most 
famous and niagniriceiib mnmuiients of Clmstian 
and Saracenic art. First, nexb the Seraglio, 
stands Agia Sophia, Saint Sophia, tlie cluirch 
de(licatecl_ by Constantino to *Kternid Wsdom,* 
and lehiiilt ivith added splendour by Tlieodosiua 
{410] ftud by Justinian (538-50S), and now con¬ 
verted into a catliedral mosque. Oiitsido it i:^ nob 
worth a second glance j hut within, the airy grace 
of its stupendous dome, nnd the beauty of its 
marbles and mosaics, despite all the ravages of 
Moslem, and, worse than Moslem, toumts' dcso' 
crabions, fa'seinatc and amaze the vKion (see 
Byz.vxtixe Anc'furECTunfc), Next, but nob less 
beantlfid, is the Siileyinauiya, the niosqiio which 
the Great Suleyman and liift arehiteet Sinan 
erected in^ lo50-o on the model of St Sophia, 
but with Saracenic ornament and a loftier tliongh 
nob quite so expansive dome. Some of the mono* 
litldc coliinm-i are remarkable for their size and 
beauty, and the general etreefc is even more im- 
po&iDg than bhab of St Sophia. Scarcely less stately 
la tlio TiiosquG of Sultan Ahmed I. in the Hippo¬ 
drome; distinguished without by its six ininarcts 
(in^stead of the itsiial fonr), and within by the four 
gigantic colnnuiH, 30 yards round, which support 


the dome : here the ofllcial celebrations and formal 
proceasions take place at the great festivals. The 
mosque of bho conqueror Mohammed II. is also 
worth seeing, though it hna been greatly altered in 
restoi'ntion. There are over two hundred other 
mosqueH in Constantinople, and an even larger 
number of chapels (bcfiides hiind reels of inedresds 
or mosque cijliego.s, and or elementary 

achooLj; but very few of them present features of 
special interest, except sometimes in the lictvuty of 
tiieir wall tiles, of the Rhodian ^-tyle, for tlio iiiauu- 
factuve of ivliicb the suburb of Eyyhb was famous. 

The remains of the Greek clundies are more in¬ 
teresting, and tlie Fanar, or Greek quarter of SJtam- 
bol, recall the momorics of many distingiiislied 
Fanariote atatesmcii j bub among tlm relics of 
nncienb Constaixfciiinple none is more strildiig than 
the Hippodrome (now called At-Meydfm, or ^Hojse 
Manegeoriginally a circus surrounded by marble 
scats, long since removed, but still showing remains 
of antiquity, such as the famous column of the 
Tliree Serpents which onco stood at the Temple of 
Delphi, and supported a gold tripod nmiloout of the 
spoil.s taken by' tlie Greeks at the battle of PJata'a, 
but wius removed to bis now capital by Constantine, 
The serpents' heads are broken oh’; oiio was said 
to Jiave been struck oil’ by theaciniitar of Mohammed 
tliB Conqueror, and one is still ineserved in the 
nmseiiin of antiquities. Ju the Hi]mo[lronie also 
staiida an obelisk brought from On (Heliopolis) in 
Egypt, and re-erected by Proclns tho Piwtor in tlio 
reign of Theodosius; hard by are the Burnb Column, 
the column of Tlieodosius, and tlie Seraskier’s 
Tower, whence watchmen survey the city and give 
warning of con narrations. Among the remains o£ 
Mohammedau splendour the Old Seraglio (Eski 
Serai) is the most important, fcliongh U lias not 
been n rojral residence since the days of Malimild 
II. Its limt gate, Bab'i-HnniayUu or 'Suhlinie 
Porte,Mias given its name to tlie Turkish govern- 
menfc in its forei^ relations. IVithin its three 
spacious courts, full of beautiful trees and pic* 
turosque in their gray’’ decay, are vaviouB stables 
and oilices of tlie court, the old council clmmbcr, 
the annoury (onco the ('.'liurcli of St Ivgiio), the 
uiuseiini, mint, and the celebrated treasury, wJieve 
uncut jewels, gold-embroidered vestments, and 
gorgeously mounted anus arc preserved iu fabulous 
value. In the neglected gardens overlooking 
Seraglio Point, whence a lovely’^ view is gained of 
the Hosjionis, tho Asiatic shore* and tlie Sea of 
Marmora, are various kiosks, one of which, called 
that of Bagltdad or Murdd lY., is lined with exqui¬ 
site tile», another cojitains the imperial library, 
and a third is the ominous Kafea or ‘cage' where 
the unlia]>py xa-inecs wfio menaced tlie pence of 
sultans were immured for all their lives. 

Christian Ccmstantinople, on the north side of 
the Golden Horn, comp rises Galata, Pera, and 
Top-lidiuL Galata is pre-cmineutly the merchant 
quarter, the seat of cnstoiiis, and the steam com¬ 
panies' agencies; it was founded b,y a colony of 
Genoese merchants in 121fi, and migiiially was in¬ 
closed bv walla of 4 miles' circuit, now (leatroyed, 
Traces ot Genoese architecture may still he found 
in tlie narroAV dirty streets, and in the Tow’cr of 
Galata, a Genoese erection, which serves the same 
purpose as the Seraskier’s Tower on tlie opposite 
side in giving alarms of fires. Of late years Galata 
has been cousidevably iuiyivovod; atone and brick 
houses have superseded tlie dangerous wooden con¬ 
structions of tlie past; a good thoroughfave ])ro- 
videcl with a tramwaj’' extends for a mile to 
Beshiktftsli, nnd a tunnelled railway drags pasRcii- 
gem up the steep ascent to Pcra. Pera is the 
aristocratic quarter; here arc all the enibassies 
and legations and consulates, and here eveiy one 
of position has his town-house. Two-tliirda of 
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tliis ([ivm ter were ImnicU ilown in 1S70, inelinliim 
t\ie English am^ 'iO,tHX> pernims were leit 

Jiornelcsy. The vesnlt was a coii-^iflevalile iniiirove- 
menb in the architecture and ventilation of tVaa. 
Tile steep and hadly paved Grande line, which 
tniveit^cH the whole r^Harter, and ]•< coiilimie<l 
alon^ the fthoro of the JIospoiii'^ for many riiiles^ 
is, liowevor, still in parts little better than'alane ; 
Imfc it ia lined with fair if expeii^iivc sliops, and 
boasts annle opera-house, many oaf<5>« and ve-stau- 
raiit^i, besides most of tho principal hotels, and 
probably the wovflt iu Eurcipo. In Pera is 

the Eii^Usli ^leniorial Church, erected in honour 
of who fell in the Crimean wmv- Tiirka pre- 
pondovate at Top-hilna, which is so named from 
Its cannon-fouiiitry, and is chiefly famous for 
its market, its Circassian slave-dealc^'Si its cainne- 
biiildin^, and its heautifiil niarhlo fountain. Cfoso 
by is the nmgnifleent palace of Dolniaba^clie, on 
tfio brink of the llospoms, 

Ainon" tlie otlier suburbs may he mentioned 
Xflsim Pa'jha, extending heyonci Galata, lOon^ 
the north shore of the Golden Horn, the seat or 
the admiralty; continued by H.xskm, inhabited 
by a Jewish and Armenian colony; anil at the 
head of the Golden Horn the picturesque village 
of Eyyfth, a green Juedlcy of gardens and grave¬ 
yards \siirroinidhig the celebrated inos^quc where 
every ^iiiltan niusb gird on tlic sword of Osman 
ere lie may ascend the tlirone. No Christian 
is allowed to approach the holy place- Along 
the European shore of the Eosporiis are many 
villages used as summer resorts by the Perotes, 
among wliicli Therapin, the chief summer resi¬ 
dence of tho amhaasodors, and liiyukdeie are the 
most/ important Tlie ^Uiatic shore is also lined 
with settlements, from ijcutan, which is tho 
Asiatic suburb of Stamhol (where i» the chief 
Turkish burial-place, as well as tho groat Crimean 
cemetery), to Cniidili, uheio is n large Enmpean 
peculation, chiclly of the trading classes, and 
Berkos (soo Bosporus), Numevous palaces of 
post Ruitans and miiiistfti‘s line both shores, 
Holnmba^chd on the European and Begler- 
beg on the Asiatic being the largest; but the 
present sultan resides in a new palace called 
Vildiz Kdeliki, at the top of the hul of Beshik- 
tAsh, beyonfl Peru. Eainoiw among pleasure 
resorts are the Sweet "IVatera of Europe, at the 
head of the Golden Hom; ICiahat-hAua, near tho 
Castle of Asia; the forest of Belgrade; and the 
Prince-^’ IslaudR in the Sea of Jlaruiova, not far 
fiuiii Kadikbi, tho ancient Clmlcedon.—The popu¬ 
lation of Conatanfcinoplo is estimated at about 
87,'5,000, of whom half are Mohammedans. The 
trade, chiefly in the hands of Europeans, is in¬ 
creasing, but much below what at might bo if 
properly developed. The local manufactures are 
inaignificant. The burden of vessels entering and 
clearing the port is placed at 4,000,000 tons. The 
fitrate^cal importance of Constantinople induced an 
Englisli ollicer to superintend the erection of forti¬ 
fied lines on the land side, from Biyukchekmeji 
on the >Sea of Marmora, to Lake Derkos on the 
Black Sea, a distance of about 20 miles. The 
first tbvongli express train from Western Emopo, 
inaugurating a direct service with Paris, cached 
Stainbol station on 10th November 1888, Raihva^^s 
also connect Constantinople with Adrianople and 
Belgrade, and Salonika ami Uskvib; ami thevc is 
anoHier line from Smyrna to Aydin.—For the 
Councils of Constantiuoplo (381 ana 553 A. D.), sec 
GouxciLs. 

CoJi-Staiitiiis Chloriis, nephew of the em- 
peror Claudius II., became Casur in 292 A.D,, 
received Britain, Gaul, and Spain os his goveni- 
ment, and after re-establishing Roman power in 
Britain and defecating the Alemanni, became one 
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of tho two Augnstuscft in 30,>, but died at York in 
306, Cnnstolino the Great was his 
Co^efeTANTli's, third son of Constantine, was 
Roman emperor, 337-361 a,d. He fought with 
the l^erRans; and after the death in 350 of liis 
hiYitJier (who in S40 hiwl defeated their 

elder brother Constaiitinebecame Bolo emperor 
till his death in 3G}. 

Constaiizn» Sec Kum;NDJj. 

Coiistellntloii (Lat. ron, ‘ together,’ mid $teUat 
* a star’), a group of starn. The stars Avhj'ehstud tho 
firmament have, from n. time cnvltcr than authentic 
records can trace, been formed into artificial groupa, 
which have received nauie« borrowed from fancy 
or fahle, mainly from Greek niytliology. These 
groiiya are called coni*tcllatiousr Though quite 
devoid of anything like Bysteiimtic airaugemenb, 
tliis traditifinal grouping in found a miflioientiy 
convenient ciassitication, and utill leniains the 
basis of nomenclature for tho stars among astro¬ 
nomers. They arc divided into northern, sou them, 
and zodiacal constellations. In old authors, 'con¬ 
stellation' Uiised to signify the relative positions 
of the planets (seo Aspects) at a given moment. 
See Staii, Orion, Ursa :Major, Zodtac. 

Constipfllloil, or inegulur and insiiflicient 
action of tne bowels, is one of the most common 
of aiiiucnta; tliero are fw pcisons in fact who 
have not nt some time or other suflered from it. 
It may be duo either to dciicicnt secretion of fluids 
in the digestive organs, or to imperfect muscular 
action of tlie bowels (pee Digestion), or most 
often to both those causes combined. The reten¬ 
tion within the organism of matters which should 
Vwi regularly -evacuated as they are formed, aiul 
their consequent absorption into tho blood and 
tissues of the body, often leads to a whole tmid of 
unpleasant Rymptoma : headache, or pain in other 
regions, initahilifcy, Jassitncle, and debility, and 
many other dUcomforta may be duo to thiii cause. 
In prolonged and severe cases of conetipation, 
actual obstmetion of the bowels may 

result; and often the bowel becomes so distended 
and its muscular power so enfeebled that the 
restoration of a healthy comUtion is impossible. 

Constipation is especially apt to ocenr in those 
who lead aedeiitaiy lives, or whose diet conBisto 
too exclusively of animal /oo<l and starchy sub- 
atanccs. It may often be avoided by judicious 
regulation of hnbitFi and diet; and the hygienic 
treatment is of far more imjjortaTice than tho 
inedioinal. 

In perfect heaUli, the lower bowel should be 
evacuated everv day, or at the furtliesfc every 
second day. This process, like many othora in 
the body, tends to recur nt the Rame period every 
day, and every one ahoiilil do all he con to acquire 
a habit of regalnrity in this respect. Moderate 
regular exercisci especially in tlic open air^ 1^ 
often of great importance; whore the liver is at 
fault, riding is specially useful. A daily cold 
bath, or in the case of those with whom tins does 
nob agreo, brisk rubbing with a luugh towel, may 
be helpful. A favourite remedy wLtli some is tho 
use of a cloth wnmg out of cold or tepid water 
and applied to the abdomen; this, as used at 
hydropathic establishments, is callc<l an. ' abtlnuii- 
nal compress,’ and is worn nnder a bandage of 
mncintosli cloth, to keep the moiatme hom eaeftp- 
ing, during the earlier part of the day. 

Attention to diet is of prime impoitance, Ih 
Britain very many persons live alinosb entirely 
on animal food, white bread, and potatoes, a diet 
extremely apt to lead to constipation. There are 
many eaaily obtainable foods the habitual use of 
which would in many cases correct this tendency. 
Oatmeal, especially in the form of poiTidge, brOWn 
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uv ‘ whole-meal' broinlj or yiiigerbi’catl; ahiiOBt all 
regetaJjley (e,vc< 3 pfc jwjfatoes), eitJier cooM or un¬ 
cooked j Dlive-(>n> -wkieh may he used in ealada; 
treacle, eaten with bread or umdc into j^nddinga ; 
fruit of all kirds, jnirticiilarly prunes and figs, 
Avhich can be obtaine*l all the wav round—all tend 
to increa,?e the nctLvit}’ of tliG bowels. If such 
forniH of food neie more generally used, the rest 
of the coiiiuninity would gain even more than the 
many venrlom of Miver pills/ and other quack 
iiieilicine.s would lose. 

Tile anirmiib of fluid taken in fclie day is al^o 
of importance. Many persons, especially tliose in 
whcDin jiuicli fiuid taken with meals interferes with | 
comfortable dmCbtion, do not imbibe enoTigh lor ' 
the needs of tlift Inuly* lu such cases a stated 
amount of fluid should he taken at other times. A 
tuiiihlcr of water, either cold or hot, slowly sipped 
duiiiig the process of rlre&sing in the morning, is 
pomebimes eliicientiii relieving conFiiii»ation. 

lastly, the use of jaeiUelnal remedies uiusfc ho 
slioi'tly‘considered. Compared with the measures 
alreatfv noticed, they must ho regarded as an 
€\dl, tliough often a necessary one, Coiistipaticm 
may be senourily aggitvvaletl by their injudicious 
employment. Often a large dose of 9 oinc purgative 
is taken and produces voiy free action of the bowels 
with teuHiovary relief; hut increased coni<tipation 
U almost sure to follow. The condition to he 
remedied is a chronic and iiahitual one, and must 
he combated by patient and peraov'eiing treatment. 
The medicine sdeefced should ho taken every day, 
but the dose must be the very anudleat wMch will 
produce tlie desired cfTect. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the diuga which 
may he used, or to define the conditions m wJiicli 
eacli IS mast likely to be beneficial. A iew of thoso 
jn moat general iise only must enujnerated. 
Nafcnral minerabwaters (PriedriclLslmll, S:c.) are in 
iiiucli repute at present: a dose should he taken 
on rising in the juorning. Epsom or GlanhoPs salt, 
if dmolv ed in plenfc}’ of u-afeer, is juiicli eheaper and 
almost 03 safcisfactoiy. Elfeivescing salinca (geid- 
litz powder, mognersio, and many much-advertised 
patent ni&diciues) are more plensadt to take, and 
have a bimilor action. Castov-oU in mhoII iltwos at 
bedtime is objectionable oidv on account of its 
fiavour. Compound colocyntli pilb, or colocyntli 
and hyoFcyamus pills; compiniml liquorice powder 
(containing iieniia and Bulphur, one of the best pre¬ 
parations) 5 Gregory’s powder (containing rhubarb 
and magnesia) j podopliyllin, ouonymin, and other 
drugs from America, are all useful aperients, anti 
Bhonhl be taken ah bedtime, Kiix vomica is a 
useful addition to otlier aperients, as it acts spoeially 
upon the muscles of tlio intcMinea, increasing their 
activity. A word of cautiim is neccf^^ary regarding 
mercurial preparations, which aro most valuable in 
ccrtuiii cnse. 3 , hut most dungeioiis if used habitually. 
The indiscriiuinato use of calomel arid gray j)Owder 
in the numerv, where they are very popular owing 
to theLv tastelessness, caimob too strongly be con- 
deiniied. The most genej-ally useful of all aperients 
at present in is Ca'jcava Sagrad^, the hark of a 
North Aincricaii species nf liiicktlioru {IViumnus 
Pitrshtii/ia ), The liquid extract is the preparation 
in most general ii 3 e,^ of whin 11 from lo to io drops 
taken daily, either in one dose ut lied time or stlU 
better in several doses after iuenl», is generally 
su rtlcient. 11 iucioases the secretion^, hut especially 
the miificular power oi the intestine j and in very 
many cases can ha given up altogether after being 
uged for a few weeks (.gee also ATKliiEXTS). In 
SOJUQ ca.se.3 CIj>tei'S (q,v.) are the most satisfactory 
meatis of procuring nn cvaciiatiriii. 

Con^tijialion m the loicer aaimah dopeiuls, as in 
uid-u, no hn\jevfcct geevetinu from, uy motion of, the 
intesthuil walls. In the horse it U usuallv acconi- 


pniiiecl by Colic (rpv.), ami when long coiitinucfl 
1 ends to finteri tis (q. v.). TJj e aiquojndate remed i es 
are soap and water clysterri given every two liours; 
smart friction and cloths wnmg out of hot water 
apidiod to the abdomen, with three drachms of 
a(oc :4 awl one of calomel given in gruel, and 
repeated in sixteen hours, if no ellbctis prodiicetl. 
Give, besides, walking exercise; restrict theaiiiount 
of dry solid food, hut allow plenty of thin gruel or 
other fluids, which may he loiidered niore laxative 
by admixture with treacle or a little salt. Similar 
ti'catirient is called for in dogs, cats, and pigs. 

In cattle and sheep, digestion principally takes 
place in the largo niul quadnaeeted stomach; the 
bowels, accordingly, are little liable to derangement; 
and constipation, rvlien occiuTUig in these animals 
generally dopeiuls upon impaction of dry hard food 
between the leaves of the third sfcnmacli, faiileMmg, 
fir luoiuplics. The complaint is lioiicc called fimkl- 
I It YCgults from the eating of tough and 

I indigestible food, such us ripe vetches, ryegrass, or 
clover ; it jaevails in dry geanous, luid oii pasture.3 
where tlio liorhage is coarse and th& water scarce, 

I It opciir .3 amongst cattle eating freely of hedge- 
! (jutting.g or shoots of trees, hence its ayiionym 
iroocl-cmf. From continuous crajuiiiing and want 
of e.xcrcise, it is frequent in stall-feeding animals; 
whilst from the drying up of the natural secretioua, 

' it accomjianie.3 most fehrilo and inflanimatoi*;^^ dis- 
e&Men, Tlie milder cases constitute the ordiiiaiy 
fonn of indigestion in nuninaiits, are accompanied 
by wliat the cow-man ternm loss ofcncf, and iisnally 
I yield to a dose of salts given with an ounce or two 
' of ginger. In move protracted cases, rumination is 
Buspemled, appetite gone, constipation and fever 
arc present. There Is a gi’unt noticeable, especially 
wbfcw W\^ awimaA difV^vewt that 

accompanying chest complaints, h^' its occunence 
at the commeiicouicnt of ^r.rpiratioii, lly piessing 
the closed list upwards and forw'ards heiicatli the 
short iib .3 on the right Mile, the round, hard, clis- 
f tended stomacli may he foU. TJiis sinto of in fit tern 
limy continue for ten days or a fortnight, wlien the 
animal, if unrelieved, becomes naiuseated, and sinks. 
Stupor semGtima^ precedes death, whilst in some 
I seasons and locaUties most of tlie bad cabes are 
accoTiqianied by excitement and frenzy. In this, 
nts in other respect'^, tlie disease closely corresponds 
with stomach staggers in the horse. 

Give purgatives in large doses, coiuhiniiur several 
together, and administering tliem with stiiiiiilants 
in plenty of lluul For a incoiuin-sized ox or cow% use 
i lb. each of coiinnon and Epsom salte, ton croton 
beans, and a drachm oi paloineb with tfivea ounces 
I of tnvpentine; and adininisfcei'this in half a gallon 
of water. If no effect is produced in twenty liouv.s 
repeat fcim dose. 'Witliliold all solid food; oiicouiagc 
tlic animal to drink giuel, sloppy inaslie.s, treacle 
, and -water; and give exercise, cLystew, o.ml ocea- 
gional Fomentations to the belly. 

Clous Util ti oil, in I^olitics, si^mifios a system 
I of law CHtahlifihed by the sovereign po\vev of a 
I stato for ih oivn guidance. Its main objects are 
to fix the limits mid define the relations of the 
legislative, the judicial, and the executive pow'ei's 
of the state, both mnoiigsfc them.seJves and -with 
reference to tlie citiiiens of the state, regarded as 
I a govenmd hotly, In continonlal conniiies^ since 
tlie^ formation of the federal governuicnt of the 
United States of Amciica, or, at all events, siiico 
the first li’rcncli devolution, the idea of a constitu¬ 
tion has been generally that of a body of \vrifcten 
public law, i)roiiiulgated at once by tim sovereign 
pOAver. In Great Ih'itaiii it is the wdiole body of 
the puhlie law, consnetudinaiy as well as statutory, 
which has groM'n up durihj? the coui*se of ages, and 
I is confcimiauy being inodihed by bhc action of the 
I general wdll as interpreted and expressed by the 
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pailiaiiientary rcpvcseiitatives of tlic nation. A 
constitutional nionan?Iiy U one in wliicli the 
sovereign is restricted in his powers by cliainlierH 
of tlie repre.sentativc.s of tlic peii]d6; tlie ' granting 
of a constitution' accordingly means tlio trans- 
forining of a Timnarcliy iiinre or Ic.ss nearly absolute 
into a consfeitutioiiarstate. TIjc conati'tutioTis of 
tbe \’arioiTs countries will be found under England, 
United States, Feance, Germany, <5tc., aa also 
at Parliament, Congress, Government, &c. 

CoiistUutlous^ Apostolic. See Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

CoiiSllllStftlitilltioni oh opposed to Traiusub- 
stantintion (q.v.), is tbe Lutheran doctrine that 
in t\io cncUarii-fc the bmly and blood of Clmsfc 
are, in n way not to bo explained, in, with, and 
under the unchanged broad and wine. See Lord’s 
Supper. 

ConsuetucUimry or Custo^iary Law is an 
uii>vritten law CHtablished l>y usage and derived by 
immemorial custom from remote antiquity. AVIicn 
uuiverttal, it is called common law; wlien pnr- 
ticulai’v it Is calle<l custom in a narrower sense, aa 
the cudtoiii of a trade or of a distriet. See Custom, 
Co3iMDN Law. 

Consul, the title of the tw'o higlief<fc oiiUnary 
magistrates in the Roman republic. The idea of 
two supreme iimgiatratea or joint-presidents of tlio 
state HCenis to have been interwoven \vitli the 
earliest conceptions of political orgauisatiou in 
Rome. After the expulsion of Tarquin, LueiiiH 
Junius Brutus and Lucius Tnrquiitius Collatinua 
Wore chosen joint hemls of the state; but the 
title of con^ules .seems lirst to have been iiitrodnced 
about 300 n.a At first, the consuls seem to have 
diilei’cd from the kings in little else than their 
limited tenure of oilice, and the power wliich their 
fellow-citiaena retained of calling thorn to account 
at its termination. They never asaiiincd the golden 
crown, but their dress in almost evciy otlier respect 
Was regal. They made pence and negotiated foreign 
alUances, had tuo supreme cammand of the anny, 
and appointed the public trenjsurem. They like- 
■wise exorcised the iiidicial functions of royalty. 
Date.? 'Were always (fetennined by naming the con¬ 
suls of the year. The symbol of their authority 
■was tho bundle of rods {/asves)^ with the axe in 
the centre, wliich was carried before them hy 
t^velve lictore. For a considerable period the con¬ 
suls were choaon exclusively from the or 

jiatriciaiis, n« opposed to^ the jylebs. At length, 
Row’Qver, two plelieiau olficei?j called iriOnni 
>ver 0 appointed as a sort of democratic rivals to the 
avistocvatic consuls. The result of this rivalry was 
tliat tlie eonfliilship was opened to plebeians, the 
famous Lex licinia [307 R.c.) ortluining that one 
of the consuls should belong to that order, Tins 
law was move Htviugently re-enacted in 342, and 
from that time it was customary for one of tlie con¬ 
suls to he a plebeian. This same law prohibited any 
individual irorn Jiolding the same office within ten 
v^ars, bwt the enaeUwent waa cftftw ftw^ndftd. 
Tlie appointment of Oens 07 'es (443) and of Prwfoi’cs 
(307) relieved the consuls of many of their judicial 
hinctions. In the government of the provinces, the 
aid of the former conanla wo-s called in, the consul 
thus appointed having the title of pro-consul. In 
Muhleii and critical einergeiicies, the consuls were 
either superscLled by a Dictator (q.v.)i or absolute 
power for the occasion was confemd on them by 
the decree of the senate, which ran in the famous 
formula : Vkkcnit coMuks 7/6 quid re^puhlim detri- 
inenti crtp/V/f—‘Let the consuls look to it that 
tbe state take no barm.* The coimils were in¬ 
augurated by a great procession to the Capitol 
and a sacrifice to Jupiter Capitolimis, The shadow 
of tliQ consulate survived tbe downfall of liberty; 
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but tliQ cleelion of the consuls was taken from 
the people and conferred on the senate. Then 
tlioir number was incroof^cd; they ivere divided 
into cln8.<e.s} till nt last tlie ollice became a mere 
liojiorary appointment coj)fc3aTed by the emjicror. 

The title of consul was revived in the Prcucli 
republic after the revolution of the ISth Bruniaire, 
and lasted till the coronation oi Napoleon aa 
emperor, 18tli May 1804. 

Consul* Mercantile, the name given to those 
officers whom the state nmintaiiia in foreign coun¬ 
tries for the protection of its trade and vindication 
of the rights of its merchants, and to whom tlic 
further duty in assigned of keeping tlic Jiomc 
government in formed of all facta bearing on tbe 
conimGicial interests of the country. The practice 
of appointing siicli Dllicera originated among the 
trading coininunities of Italy about the iniddio of 
the 12th century, and gradually extended itself; 
and in the 16th'century had been adopted by all 
the coinitries of Europe. In addition to their com- 
mcrdal dutie/i, others of a nunc /-trictly political 
kind were frc/iuently confided to consuls in ulacea 
in which there w'a.s no anibabsailor or ^litical 
agent. In almost all tlio countries of EuropCj 
consuls are divided into consuls-goneral, consuls, 
vice-consuls, and consular agents, Tlie cousul’a 
fiifit duty on his arrival is to exhibit liis commie- 
sion to the authoritiest of the country to wiiich he 
is accredited, in order that he may obtain their 
sanction to ULs ap^xiintnient. Tliui sanction is 
couimunicated to him in a document colled an 
cxeamtw'i which secures to him the enjoyment of 
such ‘privileges, immunities, and exemptions aa 
have been enjoyed by Ills pvcdecesfiora, and aa are 
iiaiially granted to consuls in the country in w'hich 
ho is to reside,* 

The general duties of English eonsulu are com¬ 
municated to them in printed InatriictiQUB. In 
theso the consul is orderod to mako htiufielf con¬ 
versant with tliG laws and general frincipIeaAvliich 
relate to the ttada of Great Britain with foreign 
parts, and with the lan^agc and municipal laws 
of the country wherein ho resitlea. Furtlier, it ia 
his duty to protect his country’men In the lawful 
exercise of tneir trade, to quiet their dillDrences, 
to obtain tha redress of injuriea douo theui—faib 
ing which, to report the matter to the Englhih 
ambassador at tho capital of tlie couritiy—and 
to fonvard to the Secretaiy of State for Foreign 
AdaiYH an annual re turn of the titule caiTied on at 
the diflei'cnt ports witliiii liis consulate, ns well os 
a qumterly account of the market iwicea of agrt- 
cultuml produce during each iveck of the <marcerj 
the court^ of exchange, Tlie consal inwat 

alFord relief to British seamen or otlier subjects 
wrecked on the coast, and endeavour to procure 
them tho nienns of returning to England. The 
coinmandeva of British war-Bhips touwuug qu the 
coast are entitled to call on Inm for int^ligence, 
and oid in procuring supplies of >vQter, provisions, 
and the liko; and it is his duty to eimeavour to 
TftcwvftT a.U v/rtekis and stem, ef ebipe, 

whether foiinil at sea and brought into the port 
at/ which ho rcsidoa, or thrown on the coeat. As 
regards Jiia ‘privileges and immunities,* a consul 
engaged in tiade is amenable to the civil jurifitUc- 
tion of the state to ivhich he is accredited, hut 
a consul sent out from this country, and not 
engaging in tr/ule, has always l>een exempted from 
Iho taxoa of the couutiy in which be resides. 
A consul can pevfofm all tlie acts of a notni-y- 
public, all deetls executed by him being acknow¬ 
ledged. aa valid by our courts of law. The fiction 
ia, that the consulate is the temtory of the country 
from which tlie consul is sent, and, consequently, 
that deeds and nets done within it, or under the 
confiiU's seal, are done in England Hence! the 
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iiiarritij|rQ of IJiUisli ,subje(!ts recorded id the books 
of Bntifili consiil is a valid ceremony. 

Consuls in tbo Levant, China, J'apan, and other 
placets have special powers auil privileges granted 
to them ftiid regulated by wlmfc arc called capitula¬ 
tions. Tliev acfc iurlgcs in consular courts to 
ivho.'jc iiiji‘J<lictioii all subjects of their nation are 
aiiieiiohlo, to the ovcliisioii of the native tribiinala. 
li}" orders in council in force January 1, 188S, 
Rfecial inivileges of this nnhiis are enjoyed by 
iJnghsh consuls in S^uitK Africa, 'west coast of 
Afilofl., Cliinav Corea, Egypt, Japan, Madagascar, 
Morocco, fttuscat, Siam, Tripoli, Turkey, the 
"Westem PaeiJic, and Zanzibar, 

The (h-st care of eveiy Levaiitino trader is to 
obtain the piotectioii or some foreign power, ao 
ibEifc ho may set at defiance the local courts, and, 
to some e-Vtent, tlic local executive authority.' To 
obtain lettoi’s of natioiialu'aition as a Jlribish sub¬ 
ject is rightly made somewhat dilficult; but this 
IS not the cose with most other European iiationr». 
The capitulations are espeoiftlly iujurioiis in Egypt, 
wliero the native autiioritiea and tlieir English 
oxlviseis are constantly thwarted in their endeav¬ 
ours^ to yroiiioto order and good gEivonunent by 
the Ul-detaGd and jealimsly-ossecteil power of the 
foreign coirauls. 

^ Of late years attempts have been made to estab¬ 
lish a body of trained men from among wJioin tho 
coudulnr service in the Levant, os w^ell as in China 
and Japan, could be recTuitod, and student inter¬ 
pret emupfl have been fumidcd, Tho student iutor- 
ju'oter's are selected by comj)etitivc exauunation 
in England, and are sent to Constantinople or to 
the far East, a.-, the case may be, with a salary 
of £200 a year. Their advtincement ‘depends 
entirely on the ability which they may show after 
their cirriv’al at their destination, and on their 
goiioial steadiness and good conduct.’ 

Gonauls who aie pe milt ted to trade are not 
retpiired to paf<,s any examination, but iiiciabei'A 
of wiiat may Iks called the regular ftervicQ aie 
BU[iposed to do bo. The Uiuit of age for ai)poinfc‘ 
ments is twenty-five to fifty. 

In the United States, litcvorj' and scientific men 
are freq^uently appointed to important consulsliips 
abroad, Ilaivthurne and Bret Harte liaving, fcjr 
example, been consuls in Biitain. In tho British 
service the names of Charles Lever, Mr Stigand, 
GilTorcX Ibilgravo, and Sir lUehanl Burton are 
juotloru exariipb.s of sucli appointments. 

The salary of Biitish consiiU varies from £2500 
(chief-justice of the Supremo Court for China and 
Japaii 1, to the nominal salary of many vicQ-consuh. 
Among the mure inijjortant ])osts are the consul- 
gen eviu ab Shanghai, £1600; con.sul-geiieral at New 
York, £’2000; cuji&ul iit Boston, £1200; New Orleans, 
£1100; Zanzibar, £2150; Honolulu, £1100; Sofia, 
£1200; Bttyiowt, £1230; Manila, £1100; Old 
Calabar, £1200; the coiisul-geiieral and judge at 
Coastaiitinople, £1600. The United States consulh 
at Lundoii, Liverpool, Paris, Rio Janeiro, and 
Havana have each, apart from fees, a salary of 
SOOOO. ^ 

Coiisiiiiilitioii, in Political Ecojiomy, is that 
d'Cpartiiienfc of the subject which treats of the use 
of wealtJi. It is tJic converse of production, wJiicli | 
leicvs to the making ov cveating of w'ea.ltl\, As 
pi eduction ib the lirst stage in econonnes, cou- 
BUmptlon is the last. Consmiiption is tho chief end 
of imlustryi^ for everything that is iirodiieeil and 
exchanged is intended m some way to he con- 
svimed. Couvwinptiou uMiaUy divided into Uvo 
beads—rcpunhiative and non ►reproductive, M''ealtli. 
consumed in reproduction is simply Capital (q.v,). : 
Wealth Consul lied os capital, wJule it m the final 
stage in one process of iudiniky, becomes an item in 
a further process of industry.' A shopkeeper wlio, 


having innde n thousand poniids in hw busiiieas, 
afterwards uses ib in fanning, proposes thereby to 
apply hift money to a new kind of reproductive 
employ meat. Indium try u to a large degree simply" 
a continuation of this process. M'’ealth which is 
produceil to-day will tO'iuorrow’ be consumed in 
iresh production. 

But cousumptiou is perhaps more projiBiiy re¬ 
garded as non-roprodactive, as that use of ivealth 
which has no frCsli luoducfcioii in vie'w, or U sinmly 
applied to the satisfaction of huiuau needs. The 
wants of men, as well as the means of satisfying 
them, Imve varied greatly at dillcrent periods of Jiis- 
torv, and do still greatly vary in (lifl’erent (jonutiie.s 
niul cliflerent .states of society. As regards wenltii 
applied to con sumption, we may veeognUo tliree 
stages: U) Necessaries; (2) comforts; (3) bixuiics. 
Tile conimoclities whicli were once a luxury are 
now ill civilLse<l countries merely a comfort or ei'cii 
a necessity. In the inidcllo ages a linen shirt was 
a luxury oven at royal courts. In fact, nothing 
perhaps so marks tlie developnioiifc of comfort as 
the general u.'je of undorclothiiig, whether woollen, 
cotton, or linen. In the economics of all ages the 
(jiie-stioii of luxury ]ia.s claimed great attention. 
The oxtiuvagancG of the wealthy was both in 
ancient and medieval times considered so daiigorous 
to society, that Sumptuary Laws (q.vj were passed 
to repress ib, often wiblioiit the desired eflect. On 
the other hand, the luxury, extravagance, and oven 
I pTOLligttiUy of the rich havo been Jwstifted on the 
I ground that swell expemlituro ivas necessary to 
provide labour for the industrial classes; but this 
notion is exploded among competent economists. 
It should be clearly iiiidciutood tliftt coiiaimipfcion 
I should be both rational and morah and tliat the 
just and rational needs of men have the first 
claim on society. 

As all ivealt'Ji is produced in order ti) be cnii- 
sumecl, and as there can lie no consumption with¬ 
out production, it will be obvious how the great pro- 
CC&.SCS of pvo<l\ictlon and c<jusumpiiitu avo cuiTclated 
to eaoli other. If there bo insuilicicnt production, 
consumption is checked and siifibringensues through 
human wants not being batislieib On the other 
hand, ovor-pioduction frcijuontly tends to bring 
about commercial crbies. Wlieii tbe efi'ective con¬ 
sumption is Tillable to absorb tho mass of coin- 
iiioditLes, the market becomes ovei-stocked and tho 
industrial proces,s is deranged. 

Coiisiiinptioib -Decline (in medical language, 
Phthisis, Tuberculosis), is a condition well recog¬ 
nised by the lalby as by the physician. Strictly 
s^peaking, the name inclwdfis a group of afl'ecUons, 
but ib is generally used to indicate piihnoiiaty cun- 
eiimption i.e. a inoio or less 

rapidly advancing process of lung destnietioji, asso¬ 
ciated with progresBivc emaciation and other char¬ 
acteristic eigns and symptoms. This is a dis^easc 
of grave iniportance, from its frc(|uency and fatal 
lendeiicy. ^ It lias been estimated that consumption 
L vespoiisihle for iieavlj’’ oiie-scvcntii of tlie total 
mortality of Europe. Consumption appears to 
have cominitted_ its ravages from tlic curliest 
times, and its distribution ia probably univoi^al, 
tliungh far from etpial. Tims, stabistias show 
con.suinplion to be Iciis common in the UobridQS 
and Shetland IslamU than on the mainland of 
Scotland, while the unanimous verdict of Ice¬ 
landic pli 3 'j»icians Ims been that consumption 
occiiis rehitively soldoni in their island, It is not 
easy to propose any fixed rale legai'ding its distri- 
bwUon. ^ Latitude asj auchi scoma of less impovtanco 
than might bo expected. The mean lerel of tem¬ 
pera ture baa little connection with its occurrence, 
tliougU apparently, iii tropical countries, the course 
of tho d^eoae is more rapid. The moat probable 
explanation of the comparative immunity of cor tain 
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(listrieta anti coiiiitriefj is to be found vaUier in 
the iiiinimal amoimt of moisture [uusent. AVet- 
ness of the soil hi a factor of the greatot ini- 
iH>rta7ice, as shown hy the researches of 
IJowditch ill America, Bucliatmn in Eiighand, anil 
Milroy in Scotland. Tlieir united testiniony was 
that the nunihcr of cases of consutiiption varied 
directly with the de^nce of daiupncH of the soil, 
Elevation also exercises an important influence; 
an^l, other things lieiiig equal, tlie more elevated 
the district, tlie less favourahlc ■will it be to the 
occiirrenco of consumption. The explanation of 
til is is prohahlv to he found in the comliincil purity 
and rarity of tlie atiuosplicre, 

Though coiisnniption was early iccogniscd os a 
(lelliiite disensGj and its clinical course fairly well 
studied, mncii obscurity has rested over the ques¬ 
tion of its causation, Alxiubno disease has cipuiian 
neraistcutly fluctuated, Dcfimtiuu was flvftt 
rigidly attempted hy Baylc and Laeniiec, who held 
that consumption was essentially due to the pres¬ 
ence in the lung of little grunnlnr masses of varying 
size and clmracter, which were named Tubercle 
(q.v.). On the other hand, Andrnl, Virchow, and 
Nienieyer luaiiitaincd that only A limited iiuinher 
of cases wcie to he so explained, and that con- 
fiumotion was most frecpieritly induced hy a pnjcasa 
of chronic iiillamniatiou of "the Inng. TJiis view 
gave scientific basis to the popular belief in the 
efleets of neglected cold. Medical _ opinion was 
divided between those main line>s until 1882, 'when 
Koch announced the fact that he had discovered 
an organism, which he holicved to be present in all 
Cixsea of ci>ii>nmption proper. This organism—the 
Biiciflvs iuhercidoms—ia a minute rou-like struc¬ 
ture, capable of cultivation outside the human 
body, and easy of dcinon,stration in the expectom- 
t\on of consumptive patiouta (see Bactbuia). 
CTiiiical and oxjierimental eyidenco has since corro¬ 
borated the truth of Koch’s assertions, and the 
bacillar origin of consumption has been pretty 
enernlh' accepted, so that tlic older teaching 1ms 
een subjected to much modification. Although 
this is so, considerable clilforence of opinion rernains 
as to tho rolatioii of other factors to the bacillus. 
Some observers ai-e even yet inclined to think that 
cor tain cases of coiiauinption may be satisfactorily 
explained apart from the bacillus. This view is 
very quc.stioiiablc. 

As regards the lung itself, tho resoltanfc condition 
is more or less uniform, varying in degree accord¬ 
ing to tho stage of tlic ilisease, Tho process is one 
of gradual disintegration, in which two phases may 
be recognised : (1) Conaolidn-tion, ■when the affected 
Jung feels relatively solid, aiul tho normal vesicular 
structuro can be Imt imperfectly^ distinguished; 
(2) cxeavation, when tlie consolidated masa in 
part breaks down, leaving iiTogular apaees, varying 
in size, ju’csenting an uneven, aecrotiug surface. 
TJie cavities (vomicfc) tend to he largest towards 
the upper part of the lung. Associated with these 
changes in the lun^a, grave (iLstnrhance appears in 
other organs, notably in the stomach and intefitincs, 
tlie liver, and the kulney.s, 

While accepting the bacillar origin of cousunip- 
tioii, it is iinposMiblo to overlook tiie predisposing 
influence exerted by certain conditions. The list 
of such factoi75 is a large one. Pre-ominent among 
tiidui Heredity (q.v.). UndouhtGcIly there exists 
in many faiiiilie.? a tendenev to woakness^i.e. a 
less power of resistance—of tho respiratoi'y organs. 
Tins may be transmitted through several genera¬ 
tions. This want of vital balance in tlio rospirntory 
apparatus is manifested by recurring * colds,’ with¬ 
out apj^arently siilllcient cause. It is not dillicult 
to realiae how the bacilli take root, and floiiriali 
moi’e readily under such conditions. It is a Uia- 
thesis (q.v.) or disposition which is inlioritcd> 


rather than the disease. Ureatcr diflicultyin ex¬ 
perienced wJieii the question of actual trausinis.'^ieu 
of the disease is considered. Thougli certain facts, 
indeed, pidut to the conclusion, it cannot be sail 
that a congenital infection of child by mother has 
yet been demonstrated in man. The so-called 
scrohiluiiB difithasis, in which tliere is a tendency 
to a lo^v form of glaiidular inflanimatioii and 
ilegeneialion, has been cited in favour of tins view. 
The illter-dopendeuce of scrofula and coiiauinption 
cannot he denied. Sex seems to have little bearing 
in reference to consiinqition, fiiinilarly of little 
value is the popular belief thnt the disease is more 
frequent in the ofihpring of cousangiiincoiis mar¬ 
riages, It is, however, to ho borne in mind that such 
unions necessarily double the cbonco of a particular 
family taint being reproduced. Ago is a factor of 
greater moment. It may ho said that conauinpticn 
makes its appearance ni6bt frequently between the 
ages of fifteen and tliiriy. It frequently attacks 
persons beyond IhirtVi but in very young claldrcn 
it is not comiiioii. A most important part in the 
causation of comiiinplioii is undoubtedly plaved by 
improper sanitary conditions. This is eviilencea 
by the much greater prevalence of consumption in 
towns and other crowded centres. Tho statistics 
of mortality in England illustrate this. In the 
counties whose industry^ is chiefly agricultural, the 
dentli-raLo from consiiniption is comparatively low, 
wdiile in Lancashire ami other more largely manu¬ 
facturing countie.s tho rate is htgli. Bndly built, 
overcrowded dwellings and W'orKfihops, with in- 
sullicieiit ventilation mul clamp, afford the most 
aiiitahle conditions for the development of con.sump- 
tioii. All physicians are agreed that * perha|>!H no 
cause exerts bucIi n. decided influence on the pro¬ 
duction of conaiiinption as the nrivation of fresh 
air and exercise.* No better illuBtration of this 
can be cited than the excepsivo inortalUy from 
consumption which was at one time recoitled ui 
British and foreign prisons, TJuis at Millbank 
Penitentiaiy, during tnesovontcen years from 1825 
to 1842, tho annu^ mortality from consumption 
was reckoned at 13 per 1000, The vicious influence 
of these factqm is, of course, increased enormously 
when, in addition, poverfjj" and want are present. 
It must ho admittca, too, that sedentary' occupa¬ 
tions generally prcdispo.se to couBomption. Thus 
tailoin, Seamstresses, and similar n'orkera ^ are 
especially prone to the dheofie. More especially 
is this true of occupations wJiose performance 
neccHsitate.^ tho inhalation of dost particles—o.g. 
Ktone-iuasoniy, knifej^rinding, metal-polishing, 
M'ood-carving, &c. Tlio dust particles act 6s 
irritants of the fine structures wliicli line tho air 
passages and vesicles, inducing chronic changes, 
wTiiehi in turn, are liable to lead to coriaumption, 

TJic bacillar doctrine has ^riven fresh impetus and 
scope to the important itiquny aa to the conta^ous- 
ness of couaiiinption. On this subject the evidence 
is conflicting. The largo experience of con sump¬ 
tion liospit-al physicians, such aa that of the Brs 
Williams at B romp ton Hospital, points decidedly 
towards the negative view. On the other liancl, 
the statements of most cai oful observers, who have 
again and again recorded cofles of infection, are 
strong in the opposite direction. An uiiprejiKlieed 
rorioM^of the facts seems to justify the couchmion 
that, altliougli cousiimption ia a coumimilcable 
disease, it is eo within certain limits—i.e. 
the contact and intercourse which, apart from 
other causes, exposo tc risk, must he of an ex¬ 
tremely olo.se nature. Probably the expectoration 
of phthisical patients aflbrds the best means of 
transmission. 

There remains tho interesting question, wdience 
do the bacilli make their appearance? This is a 
difficult problem. The fact that the organs of 
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re^^Mration arc nmrc c^pcciftlly affectetl, seems to 
noint to t!ie conclusion tiiat tlie Incilli are present 
in the nir. IJufc their piesence there is not easily 
piQveeh On the other hainl, tlie expectoration of 
consumptive patients is foiiiul to ho loaded with 
the or^ranisni. It has Jiiitlior been deiiiojmtrated 
that the hacilhis occurs abmulantly in the milk of 
cows biifieiing from liiherciilar disease of the udder; 
and meat obtained from the cavoosses of tubercular 
animals, pni ticiilarly the liver, kidneys, and glands, 
cannot lie regarded without snsxncion. The prevail 
enee of abdominal consumption in young children 
lias ]>eoii attrihated to tlio ingestion of the bacilli 
by means of milk. It has further been shown that 
tubercular dlsoaso luav be induced through au open 
wound, to wbicli the bacilli liave obtained access. 

Tlie symptoms of conaiuiiption cannot to fully 
di^cusaetl in the present article. Ah ficon in 
advanced casCvS, they are pretty generally appreci- 
fited by tlie noii'professional eye; but at first they 
are treacherous and frequently remain undetected. 
The early symptoms vary much. Tlicro may be 
notliing but a gradual loss of strength, it may be of 
llesli; there may be a slight disclnirge of blood from 
the throat or chest; there may he a more or less 
persistent, tickling cough; tliere may be breathless' 
ne'^.s, with or without pain in the chest; or there 
may l>e little save an mcreased tendency to take 
cold easily, with but tardy power of throwing it olf. 
Or again, the alow beginning may be expressed by 
a gradually progressing pallor, find, in the female, 
by diminution or cessation of tho menstrual dis* 
charge. Any of those conclitiona, especially when 
they sliow tnemselvea in the adolescent or young 
fulult, are to be viewed with suspicion, and 
regarded aa a sure indication that medical help is 
necessary, The more experience physicians have in 
the treatment of con sumption, the stronger hccomea 
the conviction that many lives might be saved, if 
only an opportunity were afforded of arresting the 
disease at an early stage. It is peculiarly at 
this point tliat tho greatest skill and prudence are 
re^piired from the physician. The appreciation of 
the signs ivhicli indicate the presence of consump¬ 
tion, both at this early stage and later, must be 
left in lii.% Imnds, and cannot, of course, be treated 
of here. The lator symptoms of conflumntion are 
bett^jr defined, and are, unhappily, too well known. 
They are, more particularly, cowgli, expectoration 
of a more or less thick, opaque .substance, of vary¬ 
ing colour, from whitish-gtav to green, sometimos 
of blood, shortness of breath, pain in the ebest, 
gradually ailvaneing emaciation and loss of weight 
and strength, profuse sweating, especially in sleep, 
feverishness, cliarrlujea. As tlie disease advances 
further, there frequently occur swelling of the feet 
and siu‘c .5 about the moutli. Accompanying tlie.so 
fi\miptoiiis, grave changes occur within the lungs. 
These are appreciated with ease by the trainetl 
observer. It should be added that all the above- 
mentioned eymptouis must not be looked for in 
every case of consumption. The type varic^i end¬ 
lessly, and sojiie cases run towards a fatal issue 
with relative!V few signs or symptoms, while 
anatomically tlie di.^^ease is the same, 

Tlie duration of consumption varies greatly. In 
a certain proportion of cases the destriictivo process 
is very rapiil, and, if unchecked, may lead to death 
w’ithin a few weeks. To this variety the namo 
Galloifing Coitsimiption has been applietl Tlic great 
inajority of cases are extremely chronic, and the 
disease seems from time to time to become station¬ 
ary, Consumption may terminate fatally only 
after many j'ears, 

A? to the curability of coiUfUmption opinion 
ha ,-5 (lilfered niiicb. For long—and, unfortunately, 
to a cnnshlerable extent ab the present day—coii- 
.suriiptioii wiLS reganled as i neural iJe, and treatment 


adopted in the direction of palliation. More 
recently, however, the view of iU curability, main¬ 
tained both hy Laeiinec and Niemeyer, leaders of 
oppo.site BchooJs of pathology, has received fresh 
life through Koch’s cliscoveiy. During the last few 
years many cases of recovery liave been recorded. 
If those who have reported such havo soiuetiuies 
been aflfeeted with that peculiar iiopefulness —spes 
2)h(hm€a —^whicli is a frequent attribute of the 
consiimptivo patient, it must be regarded as a movo 
pleasing indfeation than tho apathy which was 
formeily too often displayed in respect of suck 
patients, as evidently appointed to die. There is, 
moreover, reason to hope that we are on the eve of 
greater possibilities. Never was attenbion so 
keenly directed to this once neglected problem. In 
illustration of this may he cited tlie inatitutioii at 
Paris in 1BB8 of an Internatioual CongrofjB, which 
is to meet once in two years for tJie consuloration 
and elucidation of all que.stiona relating to con¬ 
sumption, with a view to its prevention and 
treatment. Meanwhile, it may be afliriued that 
consiiiiiptioii, if mutably treated in tlie early stage, 
ia euraldo; that occasionally more advanced cases 
are cured, and that for all cases much may be done 
in the way of prolonging life and relieving aufl'eriug. 
The popular mind must be disabuBed of the idea of 
the bopcle.S 3 nega of conmiinption. 

The treatment of consumption is one of the most 
complicated problems which the physician lias to 
face. In its wide sense, it involves a consideration 
of some of the largest questions relating to social 
and individual hygiene. From tlie prophylactic 
point of view, it include.^ tlie study of all points 
bearing on the causation of consumption. Only 
thus can tho attempt be made to cope eflectively 
with the evil on tUo large scale. A knowledge of 
the dependence of consiiniption on overcrowclin^q 
vitiated air, improper ventilation, and other insani¬ 
tary conditions, ought to lead tho Yosponsible 
authorities to adopt and enforce such regulations 
as will remedy the evil. Witliin recent years much 
has doubtless been effected in this direction. Tlie 
legislature has taken in hand severtal departments 
of this work; and emploj'^ers, iii many instances, 
littve shown a inoper interest in the welfare of 
their employees, jjiit more remains to be done. 
There is ueetl of increased popular instcuction, 
HO that working-people and others may them¬ 
selves appreciate the daiigcns which they run by 
neglect of bimplo precautions. Further, having 
regard to the cojiimunicability of consumption from 
the loAver animals to man, means should bo devised 
wbeveby the milk from tubercular cows may bo 
excluded from the market, and the flesh of tubor- 
eular animals condemned. TJiesc provisions have 
been embodied in the recommendations of tlie 
Paris congress n 888)1 that tubeveiilosis in finimals 
should be included in the list of contagious diseases, 
fclic animals seized and destroyed, and dairies and 
milk-houses be subjected to strict scrutiny by 
competent officers. The danger of phthisical ox- 
pec toration us a means of transmission 1 ms been 
already alluded to. It is thei’cfoic advisable that 
tbirf, wliencver imssiblc, be de.sfcroyed by burning, 
or rendered iiiiiociioiis by scalding or other satis¬ 
factory metlioil. 

In resiiecb of tho treatment of individuals, much 
may ho expected from prevention. Though lacuufo 
cxwt in ouv knowledge of the Ufe-hiatory of tlio 
tuhercle bacillus—more especially as regards its 
access to, and development in, fclio human body— 
there is good ground for believmg that general 
depreciation of tho aVS^tem is a favouring factor of 
imicli iinportance. Henco all meoaurea arc to be 
adopted which will place tlio body under as good 
conditions as possible, more especially when tliero 
is suspicion of a family tendency tow awls eansiimp- 
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tinii, 0])eii‘aiv exeici.'T.e, varied aceonlinj; to circaiii- 
fttance-'^, ligkt gymno^ticR, frictiun of the skin, and 
ha thill's unless coiitra-iiidicRled, are to he com¬ 
mended. Siiilicienfc sleeii, ahuiidaiit and regular 
meals of simple nouiishing food, nud ivnrrn light 
clothing are essential. Exposure to chills ur damp 
must be stiictly avoided, and the utmost care taken 
that no ‘cold* he allow to persist. Tf a cough 
continue, or any other symptom of consumption 
show itself, medical advice should bo obtained at 
once. 

When consumption is distinctly present, there 
aro two lines open to the physician—the defettsiva 
and the oJfensu^—^xiiX rational treatment should 
combine tliese. In carryin^j out the former^ an 
attempt must be made to improve tlie general 
condition, so that eflcctive resistancs may he 
oU'ered to the invasion of the bacillus, Eor this 
piirposo all means of fattening the body should be 
a«lopted ; and of these, petr e^cccllenccy cod-liver oil, 
which has conie to be regaixled almost os a specific 
for consumption. As Dr C. J. R Williams says; 
‘The beneficial operation of cod-liver oil extends to 
fiveiy fiinctioii and structure of the body.’ Patty 
foods, butter, cheese, cream, milk, koumiss, glycer¬ 
ine, *S:c. are similarly of service. Care must bo 
taken to maintain the appetite. The moderate use 
of nlcoliol, in one form or another, is advisable. 
Attention shonlcl lie bestowed on the carrying out 
of those general liygiciiic rule.s wldcli have been 
indicated. TJic chest should be gently expanded 
by sucJi means as reading, singing, and regulated 
open-air exercise. Disadvantageous cUmatic and 
atiiiosnheric conditions are to be removed, where 
pl)l^si)?le. Tliis is specially of importance in our 
moisture-laden climate. Often a change of resi¬ 
dence from seaside or city to the bighJamis proves 
beneficial, or, whore the disease is pronounced, 
removal from tlie northern to a more temperate zone, 
Wliero comparatively short journeys can alone be 
contemplated, Bournemouth, Hastings, Veiituor, 
Toro nay, Penzance, and other places on tlie 
aoutlieni shores of England may oe thought of. 
Where longer ones are possible, the variety is 
immense, from the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
stations to tho slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
In many cases a sea voyage is best; but this 
ifl conbra-indicftted under certain conditions, and 
sliould never he nndevtaken without iii^ical 
advice. In connection with aJl these plane, wise 
consideration will be given to the fact that appar¬ 
ent advantages are unfortunately counterbalanced 
bv disadvantages which are less easily i^auged, 
Whilo much benefit ia to he expected in suit¬ 
able cases, it is uimeccasarily cruel to send a 
patient to die away from homo. The offemivc 
iiietlind of treatment rests on the hypothesis of 
the opnosition olTercd by certain drugs to the 
life and development of "the bacillus. The fil'st 
vague feeling alter siicli a system found oxprea- 
sion ill the various respirators, whose efficacy 
lias from time to time been vaunted, There ai-e, 
iiowever, grave objections to the use of these. 
Firstly, such instnimcnts of necessity render the 
moveineiita of respiration less easy; and Bccoiidly, 
it is (piestionable whether, in tlio (Ibsenscd state of 
the lungs, much of the .antiseptic inllueiice reaches 
tlie diseased portion. Alore recently an attempt 
lias been made to introduce into the body certain 
lUugH, which experiment indicated as antagonistic 
to the life of the bacillus. These iiave been admin¬ 
istered by the mouth, iiy the rectum, subcutane¬ 
ously, and by injection into the air passages 
directly. Thus creosote, iodoform, terebene, 
Rulphurous acid, mouthol, and other drugs, have 
been exliibiteib The methorl is still on trial. 
Most encouraging reports have been piiblislied 
from time to time, but it cannot be said tliat 


certainty of result lias yet liecn attainc<l. For the 
relief of hiiirering and the palliation of distressing 
symptomK, au endless number of reiiiedle.H might be 
iiaiiicd. disease taxes more fully the patience 
and resmuce of the pliysicinn, and, ajjart trom the 
general lines indicated, eacli case must ho regarded 
individually. 

Conmmptifm in the Lmrcr Animals. —The con¬ 
sumption of the lower animala has been proved to 
bo e.sacntially tho same disease as that occurring in 
iiiai). Its immediate dependenco on tho tHherdo 
bacillus has been cstahliHlied. It afiects the bovine 
snccica moro especially- It is comparatively rare in 
the sheep, and veiy rare in the hoi^c and flofj. Pigs, 
rabbits, and xmiiltiyaie extremely susceptible to flie 
disease. The same clasa of causes appeal's to give 
rise to it. Its extreme frequency in cows is probably 
referable to the more nr less coufinGd life wliicli 
those animals lead in comparison with the Jiorse 
and dog. The udders of the tubercular cows 
freiiuently exhihit signs of the disease, and in tlio^e 
eases the Bncillns tpherodosis has been demon¬ 
strated ill the milk. It in a qiicfitiou wjicther tlje 
Iwicilhis is found iw the uiilk oi tulwrcuJons 
aniinaU apart from such local disen^se. Ilufc tlie 
probable ccniimunicability of the disease from the 
lower animals to man makes it desirable that 
eousiiinption should ho included among the con¬ 
tagious ditjeases ho that tubercular cattle mav be 
destroyed. The syniptoiUH presented by tuber¬ 
cular animals are in the main similar to those seen 
in man, and in the later stages are i-ecognised 
without much dirticulty. At fiiftt, however, cou- 
mnnption is less easily distiiiguisliable—a fact 
w’liicli reiulcrs legislation on tho subject extremely 
difficult. 

ConCag:iolh the communication of a dieeaso 
from the sick to tlic healthy, either by dweeb con¬ 
tact of a part alTccted witli the disease, or through 
the ine<lium of the excretions and exiialations of 
tho body. The tenn is Bometimes used of all 
methods hy wlucli diseosO is communicated^ but 
more generally of those In wliich direct contact lias 
taken place between tlie healthy body and tlie 
diseoaea one, or some object wliicIi boa tondicd it; 
more Mibtlo means of transference, estjecially 
tlirougli tlie air, being temed ‘infection. Thfe 
distinction, though it cannot he considered a 
fundanicnlal one, is practically convenient; for 
some diseases (e.g, sypnilin, nii'^wonn) are ahvays, 
or all hut always, propagated by contact; others 
(e.g. measles, influenza) inuch more often thrciigli 
the air; white in Bome (e.g. antluax) the symptoms 
and coui'PO of tho disease are much modified by the 
method of conn min ieatioii, See lJ?F£CTroN, GEliii 
Theory of Disease. 

Contagion.^ Diseases Acts ^vere pimsed 
in 1865, 1807, and 1868 for fcho senport and 
military toiviis, Aldei'sliot, Canterbury, Chatlmn, 
Calcliestcr, Dover, Gravesend, Maiostono, iTy- 
iiioutli and Dovonport, Portsmouth, Sheemess, 
Shorncliflcj Southampton, AVincIjester, Windsor, 
and Woolwich ; and in Ireland, the Cunagh, Cork, 
and Queenstown, To a certain extent they also 
applied in other towns, and similar actb were 
largely adopted in the Britisli colonies. The main 
features of this legLslaliou were (1) the registrntiou 
nnd police supervision of prostitutes; (2) tho 

t )CL'iodical examination oi tlteqe women, which might 
}Q compelled ; (3) their detention in hospital when 
neccssaiy^ Tho acta were from the first stipugly 
opposed os contrary to constitutional freedom and 
puDlic morality, as giving undesirable safety to 
vicioiLS practices, as dan^eroua to virtuous womisn, 
as treating unequally flio two sexes, nnd, as en¬ 
couraging clandestine prostitution. Their opera-, 
tion was inquired into by a Royal Gomraii^idn 
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in 1870, wliicli was "ejieiaUy fav(JiLra1jle to tlieir 
retention j and by a f^elcctOoiniiiitteGiii 188*2, 
reported that the actn had diniinighecl venereal 
and liad increased tUe etliciency of the 
army. Tlie army retiini?J, however, leave this/neb 
in some doubt; and wliile medical and sanitn,ry 
iniiicijdcs support the acts, and tlic opinion of the 
clergy and the police in the garrison towns credited 
tJiein with good icsuits, they Avere condemned hy 
a wave of strong public feeling in 1883, fujd have 
since been repealed. This repeal, however, has 
nob yet been adopted in the colonies. 

Cloiitanrlons Biscases (Animals) Acts. 
Tills legislation was licgiin in ISiit), hut noAV stands 
on act» in 1878, 1884, and 1886. These 

AotSi and tJje orders issued niJder them by the 
I'rivy-council, consbitute a mnst important code 
of ndiuiiiistmtivc regulations for the protection of 
cattle, sheep, goats< and all otlier ruminating 
animals, and also sAvine, against cattle-plague (or 
linderpest ), contagious plciiro-pneiimoniaj foot and 
2noub)i disca-se, R)ieep-]K>x* wicep-seah, gJanderSj 
farcy, swiue fever, and anthrax. The Ihivy- 
coniicil ^ havo also issued an order relating to 
rnhies in dogs, fiiinee 1888 the acts are ad- 
nnaistered by the county conneils in counties, 
town councils in Lorouglig oAcr 10,000, and Ij.v the 
fw^lke authfiritks in smaller towns iu England; 
and in Scotland liy certain mixed boards for the 
countier^, and Ly the to\vn councils in parlia- 
meritary burghs. Tlie method of working is that 
oil the report of a local veteriaarv inspector, the 
IMvy.conncU declare a place bo to inrected, and 
direct all animals ^uillurmg from cat tic-plague to 
be slaughtered, couApensation being ^ven t« tho 
owncra out of money provided by parfiainent. As 
reaards iileura-paeuiuonia, the local aubUurity maA^ 
take the initiative in declaring a place infected, 
and they provide tiic compensation for slaughtered 
cattle ant of a local ^f^eamenL The .same process 
is follow'ed a-i regards foot and inouih disease, but 
the jlower of j*laiightcr does nob exist in tliia case. 
The place ‘ dcchiretr is often only a field or a 
coAV-sned, hut may be indefinitely extended. The 
Privy-council have a general poAver of making 
Oideis AvitU reference t<i titc tmiiuit or uioveuieut 
of animals affected Avitli pJouro pneumonia or foot 
and mouth illsciue ; and a largo part of the adniiu- I 
ibbration consists in carrying out these ‘movement 
orders/ Avliicli are numerous and inqdificd from | 
time to time. It is the duty of every person hav¬ 
ing a diseased aniinal tg give inunediate notice 
to the police. Por the pnr 2 )o}ies of these actx 
the Privy-coiiiicil has a huge jurisdiction over 
mavketPi, exluhilhniH, lauvling wbaivcs, the treat- 
uiont of cattle hy railway companies and on board 
ship, lS:c. They are rcspiULHihfe for tlui regulations 
enmieeted with tha landing of foreign aTninals, 
AvliicIi iti alloAved only at pvesciilied places. In con¬ 
nection Avitli this the local authorities liave power 
to lu'uvide Avharves, laii-s, hheds, &o., for the landing, 
receiibioii, ami slaughter of foreign aiiimub. 

The Act of 18S0 tran^ferred to the Local Govern- 
nieiit Doanl^ of E]igland niul Ireland anil the 
board of Sii|ierviMnn in Scotland the poAver of 
orders relating to daivic^^v, cevw-f^heds, and 
niilk-sliops, and to local Bauitary autliorities tlio 
power of making regulation'^ inulcr such onleif?. 
lliese regulations^ may fleal Avitli the lighting, 
veutiJation, eleansing, diYiirmgo, aiu( water-supply 
of dfiirios and cow-sheds iff the occupation of 
iiL-rsonsi following the trade of coAV-keepers or 
dairy men; the cJoanlincss of iiiilk-stoies, milk- 
of iiiilk-veshols ii'jcd for cciitaiiting 
iiulk for sale byavAch persons ; and may prescribe 
prevailtiouif to he taken hy piirveyoivs of milk 
and pcLsons selling milk by retail against Infec¬ 
tion or contaniinatiuii. The result of this transfer 
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of )UMvei’s has been to jilace milk-selling under 
stneter BUpevvision than IntberU), as it is unlaw¬ 
ful for any person to carry oa the trade Avitlioub 
being duly registereiL 

Oaiitiing^o* See Stock Exchange. 

€oiltari'iiL the name of a aoble family in 
Venice, one of tlie tAvelvo tliat elected the first 
lingo, BotAveen 1043 aiid 1674, eight Doges aa'caq 
furniBlied by tliis family, Avhich also conn ted amongst 
its members four patiiarcliSj and a large number 
of generals, statesmen, artists, poets, and scholai-s 
(.sec Venice).—Caudinal Gakpauo Contarini 
( 1483-1542) (listiugiiished himself as Venetian am- 
bassador at the court of ClmrJes V., and aa^as palpal 
legato at tlic Diet of llatisbon (1541), Avliere he 
displayed great moderation, seeking by concessions 
to bring about fclio reunion of tho Protestants A^ith 
the church.—SliiONE (1563-1033) was Venetian 
Bittbassadov afc soA’-eval Italian courts, in Spain, in 
Constantinople, &c., and Avas a Lafin poet.—L udo¬ 
vico (1629^1653) Ava'? ainbasbadoT in Paris. 

CoiiteiUiiovaiieity, in Geology, has a some¬ 
what more extended signification than tlie Avovd 
liears in ordinaiy language. When a geologist 
speaka of the yiluriaii systems of America end 
Europe havdiig been accumulated couteniporane* 
oihIv, he docs not infer that ihoy }reio precisely 
sA'nehronous, but merely i in plies that each occupies 
t)jc same rclatiA^c iio.sition in the siicccvssion of 
systems. Each Avas preceded by a Cambrian and 
succeeded by a Devonian system; but for auglit 
he can toll, the Silurian period may havo commenced 
earlier or endurcfl longer in one area than the otlior, 
Professor Huxley has suggested tlic term /iomotctHiis 
('similarity of order Mas a substitute for contem¬ 
poraneity. According to tliis vieAv avc slioukl apply 
the term /mmotovn/ instead of cottfemjwmicoifs to 
Avidely separated systems Avhicli contain the same 
Wages of /oasils^al) that the ]/ropo.sed term 
indicates being this, tliafe the order of organic auc- 
cof'sioii was the aame in both rcgioiiH, All the 
ovidence, hoAvover, guos to sIioav tliat in the earlier 
ages of^ the AA^orld the climate of the earth AA^as 
not dilTerontiated into zones as it is noAA', so tliat 
famipj and floras Arei^e enabled to extend fcliemselvca 
readily in evciy direction. Hence, altliough it is 
iiiipoasible to say tliat any particular bed of paleo¬ 
zoic or mesozoic limestone in Europe is of precisely 
the same age as a similar limcBtoiio hi America, 
yet it seems in tlic Inglicst degree probable tliat 
the great fiy.^fteiu to nhich both these limes tones 
happen to belong was accumulated during one and 
tho suino^ long-continued period. Geologists seem 
to be justified, therefore, in descvihmg tUc successive 
sy.stems of the Old and New Worlds as actually 
contemporaneous. 

CoiiteiiixH. of C'oiirf, a disregard of tlie 
rule,s or an otrence against the dignity of a court 
Avliieh lias poiA’cr to punish for such o/leiico. 
Contenn)t3, according to the laAV of England, 
maybe classed as (1) disobedience to tlie (Jiiooi/s 
Avrit; (2) contempts in the face of the court, 
as Aviieu a Avitness refu.ses to be Rworii or pre- 
A'aricates in liis erideuce, or AAbero juryuiGii 
vefuBcto give a vcvdict; (3) con temp buous ayoyiIs 
or Avritingr^i concerning a court; (4) icfusing to 
comply AvitU the rules and fLAvarda of a court; 
(5) nlju.se of the procG.«« of n court; and (6) for¬ 
gery of Avrits, or any deceit tending to impose on 
a court. Any act A'^hich insults or resists the 
poAA'er of a court or the persons of the prosidiug 
judges, or Avhich plainly tends to create a disregard 
of judicial authority, may be a contempt, as luj. 
sceuriy behaviDUT, applauaing, talking boisterously 
and olwfcreperoufily AAdiile the l)usxne.SH of a court is 
nyoceeding, iullmhlating a suitov to discontimic 
liis action, kidnapping or con up ting AAdtnessos or 
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juroi’b* obatmctin^f olliccM-s of court rimI the like* 
t'DJitojjijjt 35 occa^^ioiialJy imjjwhed b;v* iine (e.g. 
of £500 duriiij' the Parnell Cr)iiiTUL^?*ioii), but 
(iftenet* by cojinnitmcnt to pii^^on for an indefinite 
yenod* 'Similav i«>\ver:s are exetebeA by judges 
in Scotland, ^Yhcvc coutemvts may be puntplied 
avbitravUy by ceii'^uce, fine, or impuLsoauieiit, 
either by*the court of its own instance or under a 
summary complaint by the public prosecutor. In 
the United States also, the courts have power to 
fine and imprison all such contempt of theLv 
authority, every court being the exclusive judge 
of its own contempt, and having power to preserve 
its own dignitv. ilotioiis and affidavits fur attach' 
meuts in civi) suits are on the civil able of the 
cuuvt, blit as soon as the attachment hsues, tlie 
proceedings aro on the eriininal side. For Con¬ 
tempt of Parliament, see PauliA:\ tENT. 

C'oiifi, Hou.'iE OF, a younger branch of the 
Poui'bon House of Condo (n.v.). Its founder and 
first prince was Aruiand de Bourbon Conti, brother 
of the great Condi^. He was horn at Paris in 1029, 
and took his title from the littlis town of Conti, 
near Amiens. Though feeble and deformed, and 
seb aside for the church, lie took with ardour to 
the career of arms, but after 1657 letircsd from 
the world, and diwl ut Pr/ciias in 16(16.—Loucs 
Aruiand, eldest son of the preceding, was born j 
ill 1661, After a .short but promising career in 
arms, ho died childhss in lOtio.— Francois T,rji:is, 
Prince do la Iloche*>siir-Y(}n ct do Coiiti, brother 
of the preceding, and the riiO'ib remarkaMo of the 
family, was horn nb Paris in 1664. Educated under 
the eye?j of the groat Condc, he early conceived a 
pa'^sion for wav, and nlrea4iy in hin iii*st eaiuiniign 
in Hungary covered himxel'f with glory, FnlJing 
into disgrace with the court, he wo-s banished to 
Chantilly, but pardoned by the intercession of tiie 
gi-eab Coiid6 heforo liis death. Subsequentlv Conti 
served under the Due de Luxembourg, who was 
w'armly attached toliim, and took a brilliant part; 
iu tUe vwtQtiea of Steiukvtk aud In 

1697 he narrowly escaped being made king of 
l^uland. On bia* return to Franco he was still 
coldJr i-ecoived by Louis, who, however, w^oa at 
last forced by disaster to eniplov him, Ho received 
tlie ooinmanil of the army or FJandem iu 1709, hut 
died on the 224 February of tlie same year. Saint- 
Bimon, id Ids tJius -'speaks of him ; *Ho 

was the delight of arinieH, the divinity of tlic people, 
the hero of officers, the diirling of parliaiuont, and 
tliQ adinirntion of the nuist learned .savants,’—^The I 
last iiiemher of tlic lluiise of Conti was Loris i 
Fr.vncojs JofiEPil, who was born 1734, and died ' 
at Barcelona, 1807. 

Coiitigultyi h\yy of. See Association ok 
Ideas. 

COHtlneilti Tliis name, originally applied lo | 
a great division of the earth’.s surface 


iiuiuber of countries, liaa latterly come to Imvc a 
more preewo ficieiitiiic meaning* Six con tinea 
are recognised by geographert? — ^^Vsia and Europe 
(w’liich, strictly speaking, form but one i^ontinent, 
the divisinu between the two being arbitTaTy and 
uncertaiiOj the tbrcc great triangular pcnini^nlas, 
Africa, Korth America, South America; and the 
vast islands Australia and Antarctica. Antarctica 
lias never been explored, but the evidence of the 
gradual shoaUng of tho sea on all sides *«vitldn the 
Antarctic circle, and the nature of the rocks 
dredged iu the far south, make the existence of a 
continent and not an aivliiiwl.igo of oceanic islands 
round the south pole praiAicallv certain. 

The cartirs surface is divided by t)tc lOOO iathom 
(6000 feet) line of ocean aounclings into two equal 
park‘ 1 , one a region of depression auirounding the 
south pole and stietcliing northward in three nide 
hranchca or ocean-baMos, the other n region of 
elevation .sun’oniuUiig the uottb pole and stretch¬ 
ing southward in three great anus crownc^l by the 
continents. All the land rising above sea-level 
forms collectively thecoJddfe/^;«/«jYrt, and amounts 
to tV of the eartli'.s surface. Geological evidence 
siiowR the extreme iivobnbilit 3 ’ that the continental 
and abysmal areas have never changed plnecs, Ijut 
aie pcriuanciit features of the earths surface. 
Oontiricntal rocks, giunite, gneiss, schist, and tiieir 
derivatives, diffin’ entirely from those of oceanic 
i&laiuls, Detaclied portions of tlio continents, 
though now far from the mainland, may tUorofore 
be readily recogni.'^cd (see Islands). Around all 
continents the action of waves lirw carved out a 
ledge or teiTace, tlie continentnl nhclf, of v-arinhle 
width, on which the bottom clones geiidy from 
the land to soundings of 100 fntnmns, and then 
abruptly nluiigcs to the oceanic depression (see 
>Sea). TIio abHohito elevation of continents or 
luomitains above mean soa-level cannot easily be 
detonuined, on account of the penwanenfc distortlon 
of the sea surface by the attraction of tho project¬ 
ing masa of land. This licapuigiip of thoBeu has 
been calculated at 300 feet lOr the vicuiity of the 
Himalayas at the Bay of Bengal, and 2000 feot 
foj* the CJidian Andos, Dr Jolm Murray calcwlatos 
the avera^ height of continental land above aea- 
liivel as 2200 feet, and gives aa probable ostiinates 
the mean heights repreaented in the diagraiu. 
Particulars of each of these coiifcmeuta wHl be 
found under thoir respective imines. 

Tho (*ontiii€iit9 occur in iiortli and south poirs* 

I mi toil by a narrow istliiiius or archipelago, or separ¬ 
ated only by a shallow sfciait. They are cUrccted 
riuuth-soutli'ttastward, tapering fvoiu ths iiortli in 
all cases, and friHiuently ending in a sciies of south- 
piiiiLtiug [leninsulas, which arc often partially aub- 
luei'god so as to form nrchipDlagoes of small islauds 
f)ji the eastern .side, Each continent has an axis or 
])ackboiie of liigli land, u.sunlly a plateau contain¬ 
ing an area of interna 1 drainage, aud seridng as a 
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Wtitorshcd for rivers flowing to all aides. This 
high laud is situated towards the south, and runs 
east and west on the whelo in Eurgsia, giving the 


north-Ho wing rivers long slopes, and the south-flow¬ 
ing streams a short ami mpld run. jVfrica is a 
transition type, the waterslied being on the whole 
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nearer the eabt i Anstrnlift, iiiotg extreme* has the 
main vater.^lied lyin^ close to the east ceast. In 
the tuo Auicneas there is alii^h western niountaln- 
ritlge or plateau Tiinniu^ from nortli-west tosouth- 
eaftt* ftiKl a low ran^^c i3n the eastern coast* leaviii^^ 
^n’cafc central low plains watcveil hy large livers. 
Tjie interior of a c<»ntincnt has usually a very low 
rainfall fsec Dkskrt), anti is subject to gi-eat ox- 
ttemesof temjieratui'e between summer an«l winter, 
and between day ami niglit, hence the term con¬ 
tinental elimatOv Laml auel sea breezes and the 
^Monsoons (q.v,) of tropical coasts result li'oni this 
eircinnstnnco. 


Coiitiuciital System, the naine given to 
Napoleon’s plan for shutting England out from 
all connection wifcli the continent of Europe. This 
siyfvteui hegau with Napoleon’s famous ‘lierliii 
Decree’ of Noveniber 21, 1806, which declared the 
British Tslaiuls in a state of blockade, and pro- 
hildted all commorec and coiTCftpomlence with 
them; nil merchandise belonging to an Englifili- 
mnn hecarne a lawful prize* and all trade iu English 
gomis entirely prohibited. No ship coming direct 
from Britain or from a Biitish colony was allowed 
to en ter any poi b. 

Britain was not long in ninking rejnisiils. By 
an * Order in Counell, issued January 7, 1807, all 
neutral vessels wem prohibited from entering any 
port holonging to France or her allies, or tiniier her 
control. Every neutral ve.s£icl violatijig this order 
to be conllscated with its cargo. Still mni*c 
oppeesifiLvQ for neutral commerce Waa a second order 
in council of Novejiibep 11, 1807, by which all har¬ 
bours nnd Tdfiee.4 of France and her alhea in Europe 
and the colonies, as well as of every country with 
whicli England was at war, and from which the 
English ila" was excluded, were placed under tlia 
restnetions tts if .'strictly biockatled. These 
orders were followed by new French iiieasures, 
By the Milan Decree of December 17, 1807, 
streTK^tliencd Ijy a second of Joniiavy 11, 1808, from 
the Tull eric's, any ve^'sel, of whatever nation, that 
lm<l been .«carched by an Euglish ship, had aub- 
nritted to be sent on a voyage to England, or paid 
any <hifcy to the English govermnent, was to he 
declajcd (^enationfilised, and treated oa English. 

itofit of tlia counbricH of Europe w'ero coerced by 
Napoleon into joining the continental sj^slem. The 
gre^t war of 1812 against Ihissia was largely owing 
to lier refusal to adliero to it any longer. ‘ It w'an 
a violent intcrniption of Jmiitau intercourse, whicii 
could not last long, and could only serve to 
strengthen the hatred of Einopo against Frencli 
Vv-ranny, Accordingly, with the breaking up of 
Napoleons power, the continental system fell to 
• The policy of Eiighmd lu connection 
with the continental system can he justified only 
on the ground that ib was ueceji^aiy to avert a 
.sujt^reine national danger. It was not without Ita 
nu«‘cmevoiLs re.sii]t3, for the measures adopted in 
ieguv<l to neutral coiniiieice led to the American 
war of 1812. 


C;ontortCfl stmfa are Iicls which nro liiclili 
Mcleit ijlicated, and tuistcd-tlie folds licingcx 
ueiaely irvetsulav, mul ijivinj; ifee to clwvngei 
in the fhrectiun ami angle of ineJination. Con 
tovtcd strata, are freemontiy cnniipled aiid puckerct 
tlie IO^MI.s ami pebbles which they may chance 
to contain being coinprori^ed, flattened, and dis 
tortccl-facfcH which sliow^ that the beds have beer 
suujected to great crushing and srjueczing, 

CoJltoiir, When, mi a map of nuy district m 
hue 13 drawn through pomts on the 
eaiili is surface which aro all at the same hei^lit 
anov'e mean .sc?a-)eve}, the curve so ohtaineef is 
termed a coidoio’-linc. P'^or equidillerent altitudes 
n HGvwri of iriicli Iin&i may he drawn. It is obvious 




that they may be ideally laid down by projecting 
orthographically on the ruap the sectioirs of the 
earth's surface made by a senes of horizontal planes 
at equal distances apart; or (wliat is tlio same 
thing) were the sca-lcvel to rise 100 feet, then to 
200 feet, and m on, above its normal level, the sea- 
margins made at each successive rise would he the 
contour lines of the district for 100 feet, 200 feet, 
Ac. These lines, which am drawn on Bi itish Ord- 
nance Survey maps for intervals of usually 50 feet, 
ho^Yevel■ they way vary in form In dihereut coses, 
have certain conimon properties wliich render them 
of assistance to the surveyor, engineer, and geo- 
gi’apher. Suppo-sej for exauiplc, the case of a 
iiCJJiispherieal nill he taken {see fig.), and that the 
eontonva {which are, iu tUia 
case, coiieentrie circles] arc 
drawn for eacli 100 feeb of 
altitude. Ib will ho noticed 
that “Where the .sl!Ortc.st dis¬ 
tance between two successive 
contours is least, timro the liill 
is steepe.st; for, in ascending 
the hill at that part, a given 
length inwards horizontally is 
accompauied by the gieatcst 
vertical ascent. In other words, the steepue.ss of 
slope or gradient at any point in any gdveii dii’ec- 
lion is inversely as the distance betu'een the con¬ 
tours at that point in the given direction. Tlio 
line of ?^tccpcst slope at any point m tiiovefove the 
siiortest line which can be drawn to the next cem- 
tour which it cuts at right angles. This is the 
course wliicli would be taken by “water ninnuig 
down tliG hil/side, and hence is termed a atnam- 
hnc. Thus in any given Rysimn of contour dines 
the corre.spoiKling system of stieaiu0me.s can be ob¬ 
tained by drawing ci Byetein of orthogonal curves. 

The niefcliod of contours has found many applica¬ 
tions in science besidoH the one already detailed, 
Et^pccially in meteorology has it been of service; 
here i.=<othennnls and isobars drawn on a map arc 
simply lines drawn through points Jiaving the same 
temperature and barometric presanro respectively ; 
tlie coiTcsjioiuling stream-lines being lines of ilow 
of heat or of atmospheric pressure. Siinilariy, 
lilies of equal magnetic dip, variation, and in¬ 
tensity ai-c example.'? of applications in terrestrial 
magnetism. 

The method is also applicable to other dimensions 
in space than those we have dealt with. The eon- 
toiim of a curve are jioinls; of a surface (exemplified 
above), curves; while those of a solid are fiurfaces- 
From tlie examples given it may bo seen that a 
contour is a point, line, or surface at, along, or on 
I which some physical property ov characteiistic is 
constant. Generally the advantage of the method 
is that by its nicaiia the mutual variations of three 
ciuautitiea may be repvesciitcd by lines iu fico 
dimensions. 

CqiLirabantl of ^Yax• (Lat. couim banmtm, 

* against the proclamation’) U a name applied 
to certain commodities during lio.stiliLics between 
states which aukuowledgo wluii aro called the 
laws of nations. One such law is, that neutral 
nations must not cany on, for the advantage of 
either of tlie belligerent powers, any branches of 
comiaercd from which they are excluded in time 
of peacG. Anotlmv is, that the name of contra- 
baud of Avar shall bo given to such articles ns 
pertain to military or naval Avavfare-guns, am- 
nniiution, and .stores of all kinds. XJaTess there 
are special treaties, defining exactly what articles 
are contraband of war, the interpretation of this 
law often leads to much embarrassiiicnt. AnotJier 
low insisted on by England during the Napo¬ 
leonic wav was, tliRt each bclligGvcut shall have 
a right io A'isit and examine neutral ships, to 
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Bee >vhethcr tliey caiT}' any articles which are 
contrahand of war, and wliicli seem likely to he 
intended for the eneiiijV’. A neutral state may caiTy 
Oh ordinary trade either helligerent except 
when lire vented by hlockade (see Blockade) ; hut 
the siiips, accortlmg to the above rules, nuist not 
contain articles contraband of war; nor must a 
contenninpiis land frontier ho cimsed hy aneh 
commodities.^ If a merchant evades these rnlcs, he 
does so at liis awn risk; his iiierchandise may he 
^eized^ and liis own ^'overnnienfc will not protect 
him. By the law and practice of nations, it iafor 
the Admiralty Court of the capturing power to 
decide what is or what is nob contrahand of war, 
l)j»on such questions it is the province of tMs 
tribunal to adjudicate, and from its final judgment 
theixj is no appenL At various times dlscnsssions 
Imv’c arisen whetlier corn, hay, or coal can ever he 
included in the list of articles contraband of war; 
they arc obviously articles of peaceful coninicrco, 
Imt they are also csgcntial to the mahitenanco of 
an army, and sometimes a supply would give one 
belligerent^ a ^rreafc o^lvantage over the other. 
Especially is this the case in reference to coal in 
the present ago of Avar-Rtoamers.—Contrahaud in 
commerce depend.s upon the special laws of each 
country. .See Smugglixc;, 

€oiltra-l>itss« See Doujile Bass. 

€■011 tract. The law of contract occu]des a 
prominent place in all modern systems of juris¬ 
prudence, and dilTerent nations are in closer agree* 
)iiont m to its principles than in regard to any 
otlier department of law. A contract may he 
(Iciincd as the yolimtary agreemenb of two or lucre 
persoTia, hy Avhich something is to he given or done 
Upon the one side, for a valuable consideration, 
oUlier present or future, upon the other side. 
English lavvyera uaually adject to this tlednition 
the (Qualification that the agreement is enfurccablo 
by law, an ngreeinent not enforcenhlo hy law being 
re'warded as void. Every contract reguires a con- 
si aeration, a qtud pro hut as n general rule 
any consideration, adeq^uate or inadequate, will he 
fiiif/icierit Eor the making of a contmot thoi-e 
must be r commiuiication between tlie parties of 
their intention—i.o., in one shape or anofciior, there 
must be offer and acceptance of distinct terms. 
An offer or proposal can he revoked at any time 
before it is accepted; and in strict law, silence 
does not give consent. ^Vhen silence is taken to 
constitute acceptance, it must he silence niuler 
Buell circumstances as to amount to natuicsceuce. 
An acceptance nmsb be lUiniialilied, otherwiao there 
is no contract. As the validity of a contract rests 
unf?n fcho of parto, peison.^ legally incap- 

aolc of gdving consent cannot ho parties to a con¬ 
tract. Contracts mode hy a person under the age 
of twenty-one are as a general rule voidable, 
unless they have been made for liiH henelit, or, ns in 
England, lor his‘neccs8arie.s.* And persons in a 
state of absolute dninkeiiiiess cannot contract, 
although a lesser degree of intoxication may he 
compatible with le^ml consent. Similarly, contracts 
made hy a lunatic are voidable when it can be 
fib own that Ills state was known to the other con¬ 
tracting party- Enrthor, the consent Mveii must 
be genihiie, and a eon tract Avill bo void if there is 
uii^^take or error in either of the parties with regard 
to any essential particular. Tints, if A .sell to B 
a bar of brass in the belief that it is a bar of gold, 
and B buy in the same belief, the contract is bad 
by eiTor, Hisrcjireseiitatiofi, or innocent misatato- 
ment of fact, and fraud, oj- wilful niissfaleinent of 
fact, Avill also vitiate a contract, as will foivc or 
fear or undue iiUluence exercised to compel the con¬ 
sent of either of the parties. A contract may also 
be void by impossibility—e.g. when the thing 


agreed to he done is naturally impo>sihle, as in tlie 
case of a pianoforte player Avho i-> prevented from 
performing his agreement by daiij^erous lllnoss ; or 
iiiipOMilile hy constniction of law, as when a 
clinnge in the law of the country supervenes upon 
and coiitnadicts a xmivate a^icement- Besides 
these, the law refuses to recognise contracts to per* 
f(jrm any illegal act, os to hum r house or steal 
a lioi'se ; and such an agreement may be in it#ielf 
a crime, as conspiracy. Contracts against good 
inoraH ns, c,g., on agreeiiiont to pay Hie price of 
prostitution, are denied legal recognition and 
enforcement, as also are agreements again at the 
public policy of tlie country Asdiere they are made, 
ICxamxiles are agrceincnts in fraud of the revenue, 
as ill smuggling transactions; or contracts in 
r&straint of /iiRiTiage, wbrch are held to )>e against 
public policy ns tending to decrease the population. 
Thus a contract not to marry in void, 

Contracts are variously classified, Tlio law of 
Scotland adopts the old divi'?ion of the civil laiv 
into Nominate Contracts and Iniionnnate Con¬ 
tracts, Tlie nominate conliacts are ban, commo¬ 
date, dejiosit, pledge, sale, ]>erimitatLoii, locution, 
society or partnership, and inaiulatc. The law nf 
England distinguislics between Contracts of Record 
and Contracts under .Seal—lioth of whicli are 
formal, or dependent for their validity upon tlieir 
form—and siinide contracts, which" depend for 
their validity upon the prcsenco of consideration. 
Contracts of" record arc the judgments of a court; 
recognisances, as contracts made with the crown in 
its jmlieinl capacity; and the obsolete ftcknoAvledg- 
iiicnta of debt know'U as Statutes Merchant ami 
Staple, lleedd and lioiids may he taken as 
examples of contract under seal. Of Biinide con¬ 
tracts, some require no specialties of forju; others 
me by law I’equired to ue in writing, os, e.^^, a 
bill or exchange or an assignment of copymlit. 
Contincts are distinguisliod into express oV implied 
accordingly os they aiu based upon formal state¬ 
ments in words, snoken or Avrifcten. or upon matter 
of infei'once and deduction either irom the odnduet 
of tlie parties or from the provisions of law. They 
are also dtstmguishabZe mto e.vecufed contracts, 
wliere the transaction is completed the moment the 
agreement is made, as where an article is paid for 
and delivered over the countor, and oxecutorj* 
contracts, where Bome fiituro act is to be done after 
the arrangement is completed, as Avliere an agico- 
ment b made to biiild a fiouse in six months. A 
contract of benevolence ia one made for the benefit 
of only one of the contracting partien, as mandate 
or deposit. See Breach, Damages. 

The remedy for breach of contract is an action 
fora certain sum due by the defaulter or for dam¬ 
ages, ascertained hy n jury ; but where the remedy 
or damages ia inadequate or unsuitable, the couite 
will enforce a contract hy decree for specific por- 
fornianee of the thing agreed to be (done, or by 
injunction forbicUling an act agreed not to be done. 
Contractility, See Muscle. 

Contractions* SeoADmiEviATioNS, Pal^o- 

GRAPHY. 

Contract NoteSj alao called Bought and 
Sold Notes, or Advice Notes, are notes of a pur¬ 
chase or sale pigned hy a broker, and delivered io 
\iU principalK, hy %vbich the hargaiii through him is 
completed, They are used by all kinds orhrokors, 
and the following ia the form of a sioclbroket's 
contract and note i 

2 Old Broad Street, London, Becinbtr IBSa, 
Bouoht bv onlcr pnd or account ot a. B-, (RukJwt to 
the rules Bna rogulfttlona of the London Stock Exchange), 

20 London Street Trannvnf Sbarea, at £10... .£320 0 0 
Brokemge. 1 12 0 


C. B. ii Cn., £821 12 0 

Kworn Broker?. 
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Thcsd ijotes are, in fact, transcrixjtH from books 
in vvJiieh ifc is the practico of brokers fco enter or 
register tlieir transactions. The bought notes and 
the solil nolGH lire respectively delivered to the 
principal parties; and as they contain the essential 
parts of the bargain, they will siiflice as ovidence, 
in the ah-SGiics of a coiTcsnonding witty in the 
broker's books ; but if they tfcscribe the particulars 
clifTerenbly or incorrectly, as one species of goods 
for another, or erroneously state the terms, uo con¬ 
tract arises, and a vanabion of this nature cannot 
be coiTCctcd by a reference to the broker’s hook. 

Ill Tlnglnnrl, such Avribten notes arc required by 
the iStatute of Frauds (29 Charles II. chap, 3) to 
prove a contract; while in Scotland, except in cer¬ 
tain cases, any kind of evidence will ho admitted in 

g roof (see Parole Evidence; see also Bjrokeb, 

ALE). 

CoiitPalto is tlie ilcepcst or lowe.st species of 
musical v'oice in boys, in eimuclis, and best of all 
in women, wlieie its Iieauty of tone gives it the 
preference. This quality of the ImmaTi voice 
was too much neglected by the Fmicli and 
German composem and singing-masters. Rossiiii 
and the Italians Iiavc, oa the other hand, abund¬ 
antly utilised its capabilities, and it is now one of 
the nonnal parts in the choral music of all nations. 
The powers of expressioii wiiich It posyessea are 
quite peculiar, and cannot he supplied by any other 
k ind of voice. Its tone-character (timbre) is serious, 
spiritual, tender, and romantic. The low contralto 
in particular has a fullness of tone combined with 
power in tlio lower range. The high contralto lias 
generally tho same range of compasa os the mezzo- 
soprano, but differs from it in tlie position of tlio 
cantabilo and in its character of tone. Contralto 
voices generally consist of two remsters, the lowest 
beglnmng ais t ov G below nuddlft G, and teaclxiug 
as liigU as the A or R above it. The higher notes 
up fco tlis next F nt G partake more of the character 
of the soprano. See VOICE. 

Coiltrat Soclnl (‘Social Contract*) is tho 
name of a famous work (1762) by J. J. Rousseau, 
and of the theory nraintainod in it that go vein' 
ment is based on the consent, direct or implied, of 
the governed. See Rousseau, 

€oiitrav»llatioii| Ianes of, form admin of 
works round a besieged place to resist the sorties 
of the garnson. Sec Blocicade, Ciucumvaela¬ 
tion, and SiEors. 

Goutrayevvu, a metUcino once in much repute 
against low fevers, and as a mild sthmilant and 
diaplioretic, also as edicacions against snake-bites, 
whence tlio Spanish name, consists of the root- 
stocka (rhizomes) of dUfereut species of Doreteuin, 
a tropical Amenean plant of the natural order 
Aidocaiqjacca?- The is vemavkable for the 

plane recoptaclo in wliicli the immeroim small 
llowers are depTes^^ed, the female llowm more 
deeply ho. 

Goiitrol ©cRiirtincnt. See Commlssatuat. 
Convalescent Hospitals are institutions of 
tho gieafccsb importance. Many patients die on 
retuniing to their own unhealtKv iioniea from our 
ordinaiv hosnitnla; the conva'le.scciit home or 
hospital Mippiies a valuable stage in the process 
of cure. Either a series of detached cofctage.s nr 
one large and well-appointed house may serve to 
eecuro [mroairautl wholesome treatment. Of the 
latter kind, one of tlio firi^t an cl best models was 
pio magniricon bestablislmicnt; «atTiricemies, founded 
in 1857, It contains more than -100 betls; permits 
ail average at ay of from twenty to thirty fla3’a; 
and in three years received 14,000 convhleseent 
artisans. 

CouvuUarfiu Lily of the Valley. 


Convection# Sea Hkat. 

Convent# Sec Monaoius:\i. 

Conventicle con rentIndumt a diminu¬ 

tive of convenhfs) originally meant a cabal among 
the monks of a nionastGiy, The word_ was mven 
AS an appellation nf reprnacli to ineetiTig.s of the 
English and Scuttiph NoncoTifoviiiists in tlie 17th 
century. Severe statute.s were often passed for tho 
suppression oC tliese conventicles, especiallj* tlie 
Conventicle Act of 1G64, which was repealed by 
the Toleration Act of 1680. 

Convention, in Liploiuacy, in a kind of treaty 
(especially military) of a temporary kind. 

In Politics, ib is a branch of the royal prerogative 
of Britain that Jio pariiainout shall he convened by 
its own autlioritj^ or by any other authority tliau 
that of tlio sovereign. Where the crown is in 
abeyance, this prerogative cannot of course bo 
exercised, and the expedient of Convention Parlia¬ 
ments has been i-esorted to, the cnactnients of 
which shall afterwards be ratified by a parliament 
gunimoHcd in nccovdanco witli tlic provisions of 
tlie confjtitutioiL The convention parliament 
which restored Charles IL to the throne mob 
five AvcGks before bis return, and was afterwards 
declared to bo a good parliament, notwithstand¬ 
ing tho alisencc of the king’s writs. In like 
manner, at the Revolution of 1688> the Lords and 
Coininons, on the BUinmons of the Prince of 
Orange, met in convention, disposed of the 
crown and kingdoim and this convention u'as 
Biibsequeutly dedavetl to be really the two liousea 
of Parliament, notwithstanding the w'ant of writs 
and other defects of form. tJnder the name of 
Convention there also took place a meeting of 
the Estates of Scotland, called by the Prince of 
Orange on tlie same occasion, The word coiiven- 
, ivA\ was. frequently used in the United Sto-tea 
I during the .struggles with tlie British aiitlioritiea 
which preceded the vevolutionaiy wav, For the 
French National Convention, see Fuance. For 
the ConvciUhm of Royal Burghs, see BonoUGll. 

Coiiver.sa'iio. a town of Soutli Italy, 18 miles 
SE. of Bari. It lias a fmo cathedral, and a tvado 
ill wine, oil, almondn, and cotton. Pop, 11,006, 

€oiIvcr8toii) a theological term applied to the 
conscious change of heart prompting the repcntaii b 
sinner to a new life, wliicli is part of the process 
of regeneration, Popularly the jiamo means the 
sensible experioTico of this, and obviously tliero 
will be as much variety in its intensity and im- 
ineiliateness in imUvifiunl cases as tliove was in 
tlicir teniueraments and antecedent spirit uni con¬ 
ditions. The man who reallj’^ knows something of 
the human heart will no nioro sneer at the ^Totesque 
expression of his experience from the lips of an 
awakened collier than he will smile nt its intensity 
in the pages of a Sb Augustine or a Bnnynii,— 
The word is applied also to a change of religion 
or of creed, na that of John Henry Nownmn nom 
the Anglicnii^ to the Roman Catholic (jiiiircli. By 
those who disapprove the change, such a conver¬ 
sion is called won. 

_ CONVEPSION, ill Logic, signifies that one proposi¬ 
tion is formed from another by intorclmnging the 
subject and predicate. Thus, ‘ Every A is has 
for its eouverse, by .simple conreusioii, ‘Every B is 
A' (wliieh is nob necessarily true). For the rules 
of conversion, see any handbook of formal logic, 

OoiivcTUUciilSf# A convoyaueo may be tie- 
fined as bim form presevibed law or custom for 
transfeniug property from one person to nnotlior. 
Ill tlie eavKest stage of society, before written titles 
and contracts were in use, property was transferred 
by symbolical acts, performed in the presence of 
witnesses. Thus, in Ruth, iv. 7, a person surren¬ 
dering his rights binds himself by plucking off bis 
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Fhoe anti ^jiving ib to liis iieighbout; *aiul tlii?; was 
a tei^timony in JBraeV Amonf: the ancient G^tU^ 
and Swedes, the conveyance ef land was made in 
tlie rucacncc nf witnesses, wdio extemled the doah 
of tlic buyer, wdiilo the seller threw into it a clod 
of land, SiinilaT to these symbolic forms are tbe 
old English and {Scottish iiicdesi of conveyance by 
solemn delivery of seisin, sasitie, ni' possession. 
Gootis have always been traimfcrrcd \yitli less 
ceremony than land; hub the castoma of ancient 
markets provided in certain for delivery in 

presence of wUnesses, that frauds and disputes 
might he avoided. 

Written forms of conveyance are almo-sb os old 
as the art of writing. An early example is given 
in Jer. xxxii. 9-12, where the prophet deseviboH his 
purchase of the field of Hananiceb and the hook or 
written evidence of the purchase anhscrihed by the 
parties and their witnesses. ^ TJie lioinans carried 
the art of conveyancing to high perfection. They 
had puhllc rematers in which formal documents 
miglifc be recorded; and the same legal forms were 
used by notnii&s and lawyers tbroiigliout the em¬ 
pire. The llomnn law favoured fieedoin of aliena¬ 
tion, and applied tha same principlea to moYaldc 
and iinniovnblo property. When the harbarians 
bi-oke into the emidro, they broiiglit their priiiiitivo 
customs vvnth tliem; and iSir H. ifaiiic has shown 
that Wbaviaii custom and Ihmian law coiiiljined 
to form the feudal system. The great aim of 
faudaliflin was fixity of temiro; but the clinrch- 
men, who u'cre abo the lawyeri^ ami conveyancers 
of fiiQ period, were led by their own interest, and 
also by their svperior education, to favour free 
alieuatioii, Ixith inter' vivos and by will-^ 

In England and in Scotland feudal ideas so far 
prevailed, tliab for some cejituries t!leo^ynerofland 
was hampered in dealing with it hy the incidents of 
his tenure. He was liable for inilitavy or other 
sendccj and Ida land wan subject to nmny ineb 
derifal claims of n vexations nature (seo Copy- 
HObD, E-sciieat, Feudalism, pJXJ^, FiuiJSiiox.D). 
The chiu'ch lawyers ^rere driven to devise a whole 
system of conveyancing, the object of which ^vas 
to enable corporations and private pei'sons to evade 
tho fttrict rnlea of the common law. Political 
in>seciirity led to tho invention of other fomu of 
secret conveyanco. In England by the end of the 
17th century the art of conveyancing hod became a 
compUcateu mystery, and all denlings with laud, 
ill tlio way of cOTuiiierco or of faniuy settloincnt, 
were attended with expense and difliciilty. Modern 
conveyancing has been rendered inoro simple and 
refUQuahlo, and, on the wliolct loss expensive, by a 
series of reforms extending from the acts prepared 
on the advice of tho Heal Property Comiinssionera 
in 1832-33 to the Conveyancing Act, 18S1, and the 
Settled Land Act, 1882, 

In Britain it is not necessary to employ, a 
professional pei’son to prepare a conveyance j but 
the risk run by those who trust to a deed or will 
drawn by an unskiUed peiBonis considerable* Con¬ 
veyancing is part of tho ordinaiy Avork of soUcitoiS} 
and in Scotland of writers to tho Signet, In 
England many meiiihers of the bar devote them¬ 
selves entirely to conveyancing; and there is also 
a special class of pracfcitionem known conrc}'- 
ancers who are inoinbera of the Inns of Court, hut 
not called to tlie bar. Like solicitors, eoiivoyaiicors 
arc rcfiuired to take out an annual certificato. In 
soiiie of the largo cities in tho United States, 
coinpanioa have been formed to undertake convey- 
aucing, and to guarantee titles to real estate. In 
learning and practising his art, tho conveytancev is 
iimch ossiafcecl hy collections of pi-ecedonte, which 
contain the styles and fonnu Avhicli have been 
found most safe and useful. By turning over any 
of the hooks of precedents now in use, even the 


ordinary reader may obtain some notion of the 
variety and the inipartanco of modern conrey- 
aucer.'i' Avork. In the United States the laws of 
conveyancing arc nob mrifonii; but m general tho 
efN-^entials of a conv'cyance of land are that it shall 
Ijd ill writing, rigi^ed unil f-cahd by the gran tor-, 
acknowledged before the olficer appointed by laAV, 
and delivered and recorded in the olfice appointed. 
In most states conveyancing is done hy nieinhcrs of 
tlio bar, but else where hy sKiHed cemeyancors who 
arc not otherwise JaAvyers. Seo Deed. 

C’onvicti See Pfii 80 N, CisnuNAL Law, 

Convocations (from Lat. c^nvocurSi * ta call 
together utic originally pro vinckl synwls of the 
clergy or the ancient erclos'iastical councils of dhc 
archbishop, bnt l^coaiuc jncorporatcd into the Eng- 
IHi constitution of cliuTcli and &tate, and en¬ 
dued with certain parliamentary privilege'*. Some 
Avritera distingiiisli betAveen council.H and convoca¬ 
tions—tlio former as being for spiritual purposes, 
and wilboiit authority from the cro^m ; 

the latter a.ft being for coil purposes), and hy corn- 
tiiand of the CTOwn. This distinction, hoAvever, ha-s 
no foundation in^ fact, tiie truth bein^ that the 
8ame assemblies discharged occlcrinsticcii functions?, 
Bucli ofl the eimctmenb of canons, and civil fiinc- 
tionff, 08 the wting of i?«bddie5 to the cron’n, since 
j tlio clergj' Avere not subject to taxation save that 
I leA’ied by'themselves in their provincial aynodp. The 
ciicuTiistances attending the lamous cBSorably at 
Northampton in 1282, in the reign of EdAvard I., 
helped to settle tlio form Avhich convocations have 
fiincG assumed. In England the provinces of Can- 
terhuiy and York have each their Convocation- 
Previous to the Reformation these AA^era sometimes 
conv'ciicd into a National Synod; hut since then, 
matters have usually been concUidcd in the con¬ 
vocation of C'aiitcrbiny, and trnnRmitt€d to York 
for concurrence. 

A convocation consists of three eienients—(1) the 
Archbishop; (2) tho sufTmgan bUbopfl of the pro¬ 
vince; (3) the clergy of the seconef oiricr. 'Xney 
originally met in one assembly) but Kinco the begin* 
ning of tho 14th conturj' tlie clergy in tlie proviiice 
of Canterbury liave retired into a uistinct chamber, 
profiided OA'cr by a prolocutor, with officera ana 
joiiTimls of their own. Tlicfle Wo bodies are called 
flio Upper and LoA^'er Houses. In tile Uon vocation 
of York tliQ same diatmetion exists, hub on the 
occasions of their mating, the business has been 
generally conducted in one af^embly. The arch- 
Eij<hop lias tho sole power of summoning, preBuling, 
aiid [n'orognliig t ho ims also n veto upon all 
measures. He cannot, ho av ever, summon Avithoiib 
authority from tho croAvn. The Upper House Is 
the proper locus si/nodtj Avliere tlio bishops bnA’e a 
right to sit and vote, and before the Reformation 
tlie mitred abbots Imd place there also. The LoAver 
llousQ consists of tho lesser dignitarios, as deans 
and arclideacoufi, and tlic proctors sent by capitular 
Loflies and hy the parodnal clergy, In Canterbury 
tlio lencficea clergy only elect, and they send one 
proctor for each diocese j in York all the clergy 
elect, and send one proctor for each archdeaconry. 
The LoAver House deliberates on iiiatte^ propoi?ed 
bv the archbishop; it may presenfcpetitioi^ to tho 
Upper House and state grievances, he Avith it m 
jiidicfttni'G on persons conv’cned, and dissent from 
and so hinder the passing of fiiiy synodical act. 
Till 1534 the provincial aynotls or convocutions 
could enact canons at pleasure, but In that year 
was enacted tho statute 25 Henry VIII., chry). 19, 
making a license from tho croAvn necepsary before 
any ugav canons could be framed or published,. 

The passing of subsidies in convocation ceased in 
1605. and the records AA ere destroyed in the fire of 
London in the folloAving year. Meetings of coua^o» 
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cation fell intn abeyance in 1717, bein" iniloliniteiy 
prtfii'(igne‘l ^ a punishment for the synodical 
coTidelunation of a liook Ijy IJisliop Hoadly, >vho 
^vas lii^h in favour 'vvitli the government. They 
have iiceii rcvivoil (in lft52 for tUe province of 
Canterhmy, in for Vork) with consitlercahle 
advantage to the church, luit their action lias been 
fttul U Kvcatlv resti’JctGik In Ireland the convoca¬ 
tions of the ibur pTOV’ince.s nssemhled at Dublin, all 
togetiior, and wern on the inodei of tiiose in Lno- 
lau(h I'Yoin the I'nion do^vnwards, the Iri:$li con- 
vocation.^ never as^^einhled. Since the discstablish- 
niCTt the legislative assembly of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is called the (General Synod. 
An act of pariiament was ptw^setl iu 1GG3 for regu¬ 
lating the meetings of convoeation in Scotland j hub 
.shortly after the llevnlution of IflSS, the Episcopal 
Cdiurcli ceased to be the uational establishment; 
fiTid over wneo tlio meetings of the Prosbyteriau 
Clnwph, emitracing clergy and laity, have been 
callcil General Assemblies. See Assembly, Synod. 

The poaition of the Cluirch of England os respect^ 
its convocations is oxceeduigly anoiualous, but is 
incidGUtal to certain cironm-itaiiccs in the conatitU' 
tlon and polity of the country. As pvacUeally 
intenvoven Y’ith tJio state, the elmrch pos,scs.se 5 
little independent action; its articles, liturgy, 
organisation as to benellce.Sv &g., are all afFeeted 
bv civil statutes; while its discipline falls within 
scopo of the ccelcMa^tical courts, a class of 
tnbnnals apart from the mmistering clergy. The 
church, therefore, in its capacitv as an institution 
to teach certain doctiinoa of veugioa, is left little 
to do in tJiC way of jmisdiction. It is furthor i 
urged, as a reason for Testricting the po\Yor of cob- ' 
vocation, that being jmrely sacerdotal, it might be 
apt to run into excesses, and put forth claims 
adveiTfio to tire prevailing tone of scntiniGnb on 
religion.s mattom; that, in short, as things stand, it 
is for the public to be under the authority of 
paiiiainent tluan to be subject to the ortUnanoes of , 
a body of ecclesiastics. At the same time it is 

g enerally allowed that some kind of reform is 
e-sirnhle, tliongli Iww tliis should be effected in a 
maniiev satUfaetory to all parties U >yould bo 

dijlicnlt to say, 

' tiistiuertve 

^ con^ 

ConvolV ulus ( Cafifshjia sepium ). r<>/tvVr, * to twine 

together’), a 


g^Tius of plants, the type of the owlev Convoh 
viilacea\ This onler eontnins about riOO known 
sj^erie.s, iicibacfcons and shiuhby; generally with 
a twining wtem and milky jiiice, eliio/lv tropi¬ 
cal. Many am cultivated as omameutaf plants, 
parliculuily species of CourolvuUis ami Ipoiua;a. 


The acrid Juilky juice is often strongly purga¬ 
tive; and jalap and scauimony are products of 
tills order. Some specie.^, however, have large 
farinaceous roots, capable of being used as food, of 
which the Batatas or Sweet Potato (u.v.) is the 
most important. A few' are natives of Dritaiii, and 
arc known by the name of Bintbvecd. A common 
name in tlie United States is Morning Glory. 0. 
at'veium is rt troublesome wcecl in sonic sandy soils 
in England, aiul Calystegia sepinm in richer soUs, 
The “Wood of G, scoparhis, a sliriibhy snecies, native 
of the Canary Isles, called 'Itnsewoocl,’ or tign inn 
rjwdii by apothecaries, has so strong a smell of 
roses that the essential oil it yields on distillation is 
employed to adnIterate tlie attav of roses, 

Couvoy (Fv. couroi) is tho name given to one 
or more ship.s of war appointed to protect a fleet of 
raercliaiit-vessels against the attacks of an enemy 
or of pirates. If a Jiierciiaat'Shin partb company 
wdth the convoy, or neglects to obey the convoy s 
inatrnctions or signals, till claijns of inawvance are 
forfeited. Thenamo is souietimes applied to the 
nierclumt-vessels so escorted. In the inilitarv ser¬ 
vice a convoy is a train of wagons or canal boats 
laden with pi'ovisions, treasure, or 'warlike stores, 
ami cttcorted by a detacluneut <if troops. 

CoUVWlsioiis in Medicine, is sometimes used 
of any involuntary contraction of the voluntary 
muscles of the body; bnt especially of seizures in. 
which the body is thrown mto violent spasmodio 
contractions, the senaihility and voluntaiy motion 
]>eing for a time siisnouLled. Ii\ adults convulsions 
almost always indicate the i)re8once of grave 
disease, either of the brain (particularly Epilepsy, 
f(.v.) or of the kidneys. In children, especially 
before the age of tliree yeans, they aveof inueh more 
common occnvreuce, and, though scvioiis in them¬ 
selves, maj' be duo to temporaiy and coinj)arntivoly 
trilHug causes. The following description applies 
cliiefly to tlio convulsions of children. A lit of 
convulsions may Inst fiom a few minutes to some 
hours, and may veadily prove fatal, if uot relieved 
rrithin a .short period, Tlio finst s^nnptom ob¬ 
served is often a twitching of parbionlar muscles 
or group.s of iini.scles, and a change in tlie liabitnal 
expression or colour of the face, 'with di,stension of 
the features, and turning of the globes of tlm eyes 
sudclcnly upwards. Tlic hiigers are fjometimes 
clenched in the palm, and the feet turned jnAvaid.s; 
some times, however, convulsions occur ahsoliitoJy 
without warnings of this kind, and even iu the 
midst of jiGvfect apparent healtji. Tlieiy cause is 
usually to be found in some source of irritation, 
especially in the digestive organs \ as, foj- instance, 
disordered dentition, worms in tlie intestine, in¬ 
digestible or iinaiiiriible food, &c. Most epidemic 
fevcvfc are also apt to he attended, in chiktren, by 
convul5ion.s in their early stages, and if severe, 
narticularl 3 '' in the case or whooping* coiigli, dniiiig 
their progress ns well j and diseases of the brain 
and its membmnes at oveiy stage. Convulsions 
I arc greatly promoted by bail ventilation and in- 
judicious feeding, witii deficient exercise; and a 
I great part of the cure consists in discovering and 
removing the can.ses of the disease, 

I When a child is siulflcnlA^ seized witi) a tend- 
I cncy to spasm, such as twitching of the foatuYca, or 
I confcraebiOils of the lingers and toes, it should be 
I placed at once in a veiy free ciinent of nij', with its 
feet towards the /ire; the cxticmities should be 
! kept warm, and .a cold lotion may be applied to 
I the head, especiallj^ if ihere is much flu^iing of 
the face; a little castor-oil may bo given unless the 
bou'clfi are loow; and if there is flatulence, the 
belly may be rubbed wltli a warm baud, or with some 
simple Hlimulatiiig liniment, such a.s camphorated 
oil, If an actual couvulsiou occur, the feet, or if 
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f icMiiiililc tlic wUole borly* almiiM at once be put in 
lot water to wliiclia little niustairl lias been a 4 lilcd| 
and cloths wrung out of colil water freriucntly 
aijplieil to the hcatl. If there is any suspicion 
that worni3 or uiiditfcsted food jiiny he tlie eause^ 
a purgative Clyster (q.v.) slioiild be given; and 
aperienb nicdiciiie by tlie iiioiith as well, if the 
child bo able to swallow. No tiling more should 
be attempted without medical a<lvico. The further 
treabmenb generally consists in the administration 
of nerve sedatives, especially broiiiide of RDdinni 
OT potassium and chknal, and in obstinate cases 
chloi’ofoim, with careful attention of course to any 
canwi of irritatloTi that may be present. 

Conviilsifins are rare amongst horses and cattle. 
In young dogs, however, they frequently occur 
from intestinal worms, disordered digestioni or in 
connection with tlistoniper or other debilitating 
diseases : they usually disappear when their special 
causes are removed. 

CouvnlsioiiarieS) the namo given to a fanati¬ 
cal sect of Jansenista who snrang up in France 
about 17»30. Tlieir niceting-nlace was the cliuich- 
yard of St Mcdnrd, iii a snimrb of Pmi?, where 
was the tomb of a certain Francis of Pari.s, who 
died in 1727, and was reckoned rer}" holy by the 
Jansenists on account of bis extravagant asceti¬ 
cism. At tills torn!) a multitude of people pourc<l 
for til fanatical prayers, prcaelnnent.*», and propbesy^ 
ings. ;Miracle.s are also alleged to have been peV- 
fomed, for j^roof of which we are referred to a 
work 'Written by M. Montoron, a French senator, 
and entitled Y^riU Scs Miracles jmr 

I'Mercesmn ih Trmfiois ih VaHs (Pails, 1737). 
After 1731 the fanaticism of the convulsionariea 
increased to utter nindness, *TIioy threw tlicm- 
selves into the most violent contortinn.s of body, 
rolled about on tlie ground, imitated binls, beasts, 
and iishes, and at last, when they had completely 
spent themselves, went off iji a swoon.' In 1733 
the king issued an order for the imprisonment of 
these fauatics, but it was found impoesildo ho put 
a complete stop to the mischief. They took to 
predicting the downfall of tho throne and the 
church, ivhich prophecy tho French Fevolution 
appeared to fulhl. They were not mwclv heard of 
in Paris after the middle of tho ISfcli century, but 
have occurretl in cfjuutvy plocea at vario\m times 
within the pi'csent contll^J^ TJioy brought Jan- 
sfiiilsni into so much disrepiitB, flnat Voltaire de¬ 
clared the tomb of Francis to be the gravo of 
Janficnism. See Mathieu, Hhtoivz rhs MlracnlH el 
(ics Conviflsionnnires (1804). 

€onway, a livcr in North ’iVales, famous for 
fclio Ijold romantic scenery along its higher, as well 
as for the I’iehly beautiful scenery along its lower 
course. It rises in a small mountain.lake round 
which meet tlie three counties of MerionoUi, Den¬ 
bigh, and Carnarvon ; and it runs 30 miles nojtli- 
ward past Llaunvst anrl Conway to Heanmaria 
Pay. In its last ton miles, a smoothly-flowing if 
winding stroam, it is navigable for vessels of 100 
tuns. At Conway it is half a mile broad at spring- 
tidc.s, "which rise hero from 21 to 24 feet. Pearl' 
mussels are found at its mouth. 

CoilWiiy, AuERCOifWAV, an ancient and 
picturesque little seaport town oi North WnJes, in 
Carnarvonshire, situated on the left hank of the 
river CouNvay at its Gfttua\’y, 45lr miles NW. of 
Chester by rail, The river is crossed by a fine 
tubular bridge constructed by Stephenson in 1848, 
a.3 well as by a siisponsion bridge unilt by Telford 
in 182G (see PHiDCiE), The town is triangular in 
form, and iasunounded I»y ahigli wall 13 feet thick 
and 1 mile in eircuTuferonce, pierced by foiirMoorisli- 
looking gates, and crowned by t\veiity-one round 
towers, In its south-eaatern comer are the infigni- 


ficeut remains of Conway Castle, ririiig proudly 
from a rock above tiie river. It was first built by 
Hnqh Lupus, Farl of Chester, and rebuilt in 12.*A 
by Efhvanl L, to check the Welsh. Ila walls are 12 
to In loot rbick, witli eight vast toweng, fonr of 
which ftre each surnmuntetl by a slender turret. 
The PlAs Jlawr (* great nmnsion ’) is a noble timber 
liousc erected in 1o8.j, its exterior and interior pro¬ 
fusely covered with ornament. A Cistercian am>ey 
Was 1011 nded hero by Llywolvn ab Jonvertb, prince 
nf North Wales, in which Llywelyn tha Great 
buried. The Castle Hotel now oceupicoi its site. 
Pop. (1881) 3179, Conway (a clinrtercd Imrbugh 
Hincc I87fi) vu one of the mx Cavnari on boroughf^. 
It is Btill visited by vast numbers of fcoim.its, hut 
OA a place of resort it has been left far bchiiul by 
Llandudno, 4 miles to the uovtli, 


Conway, Ilirrsii, the pseudonym of Frederick 
John Fargus, who was bom in ljU?, the .sou of a 
Tlri-itol auctioneer,^ He adopted that ps^eudonym 
from the school frigate Conv'ny^ stationed on llic 
Mersey, whicli he entered when he was thirteen 
fnr the pmpose of training for a seafaring life. 
Hls faflier set his face agrainat this, «o young 
Far^fl entered the auctioneer business, fimpioying 
ills Toisuro in writing clover newspaper verge and 
occasional tales. Some songs of hi-s were accepted 
and published in 1878, a volume of verse in 1879 i 
hut it waa the issvui and rapid aalo of his inobv 
dratnatio story, C'a!/ef/ Bacl\ as vol. i. of Arroiv- 
Biuith'e BriatM lAbraTj' (1884), winch matlo him 
famous. Up till April 1888, 348,CKX) copioa of 
tliia book liwl Ivceu sold. Favgua sold Ins share 
in the anctioneor’s business in Bristol, and went 
to London, where ho adopted the profession of 
authoiuhip. Illq Darh Days foliowetf, and jiiat aa 
in A Family AJfairt and other ivorks which he now 
produced in nijiid succession, ho had begun to show 
iiigher capabilities as a novelist, he lUecl of malarial 
fever ab Monto Carlo, 15lh May 1883. 

Conwaji MoNouhb DAifiEb, Aniorican author, 
born in Virginia in 1832, entered tho Metljodist 
ministry in 1850, bub, after a course at the Cam¬ 
bridge divinity scliool, settled aa a Unitarian 
preacher in Wasliington in 1854, and in C^indnuati 
m 1857. lie was a Btiong opixjuent of slavoiy', and 
in 1803 came to England to leclnic on the war. In 
London he obtained a eharge, atvd remaiiietl there 
till 188-4, when lie returned to the United States. 
He couti'ibuted largolv tn the daily press and to 
magazines, and haa published, among other "works, 
The Fqccied kloue (1861), The Gcldai Hour (1862), 
B^publkan Superstitions (1872), Idols and Tdcah 
(1877), Demonology and Devildore (1879), Thmm 
Carlyle (1881) ami Pine ami Palm (1887). 


Cony, or CoN'EV, an old English name for the 
rabbit {Lepus ainkuhis). In the autliorifiod ver¬ 
sion of the Uible, ns al«o in the ^e^’ise(l version, 
the word occiim ns a translation of the Hebrew 
SJmphan, which in all prolmbLIifcjf refem to the 
common Ilyva:c syriacus^ also called Daman. See 
HruAX. 


Coiiybeare.'WiLijAin Join?, mint-author with 
Dean IlowBon or n widely known Life and EpUths 
of Si Fmd (1851), was bom lat August 1815, sou 
of William Daniol Conyboare (1787-1857), the 
oiuiucut geologLt, who \\\ 1844 bccMue clean of 
Llandnff. Ho was educated at AVasIminster and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which ho became a 
fellow. In 1842 he was appointed principal of the 
ncwly-fmmded Liverpool Collegiate Insiihition, 
which ill'llGalth compelled him to cxclianpo for the 
vicarage of Axminster. Ho died at Veybridge in 
1857. Essays^ Ecclesiastical and Social (1856), and 
a novel, wore liis only other works. 

Cony'zn# an unimportant genus of OoinposUfe 
(siib-oinor Uor^^inbiferaj). C. sguarresa is kiio'yn 
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as Fleabane and Plou^limatj’s Spikenard, and has 
a Hfcvang peculiar siiiqII, tiuilitionally said to drive 
[Lvray Heos and gimH. 
i^ooeli Bcliar. See liKHAn. 

Co ok, Dutton, dminatio cnbic and author, the 
pion of a solicitor, was horn in London, 30tli Janu¬ 
ary 1820, apciit four years in his father’s ofKce, then 
entered a mil way ollicc, which he loft to follow the 
full 1)011 fc of liis literary and artistic tnates* He 
studied painting and engraving, wrote a successful 
TTielodmina, acted a.s dramafcie critic for tire Pail 
Mall Qec^ette, ISOT-To, and then for the World 
till ]m deaths 11 th September 18S3. Ho wrote 
for various newspapers and magazines, including 
Temple. Jinr and Chaynhers's Journal, and his eight 
novels, and otiiers, \vere ahvays interesting and 
wellAviitton, bub soincUmea failed in catcliing the 
average iinvel-ieadcr. He wrote the ditLiuatic and 
theatrical lives for the first two voliiiues of the 
of National Biography, was also author 
of A Book of the Play (1876), Hours with the 
Players (1881), and On the Stage (1883). 

€ook^ Eliza, a favourite minor Englwli poetess, 
daughter of a London tradesman, was bom at 
Southwark: in 1818, She cniitriiiuted poetical 
pieces to vadmia magazines from an early age, and 
issued her McUtia and Other Poems in 1838, which, 
along with tiie issue of volumes in 1864 and 1805, 
established her reputation as a ineiitonous vcmc 
writer of sound niaraUby, and clear, sensible, and 
simple treatment. She conducted Bliza Gook^s 
Jounud (18*40’O4) till ill-hoaJfch obliged her to 
relinquiBh it | in 18G4 a pension of £100 a year 
was conferred upon her by government. She has 
also written JoiUnys froni’uvy Joimml (1800), and 
LiitonUs (1805). i>!ie died 25th September 1880. 

€ook, Jamies, one of England’s greatest navi- 
pa tom and maiitiuie explorers, was born nt Marton, 
in Cleveland, YoikHhire, where Iiin father was an 
agricultural labourer, on Och)bev 28 (according to 
another atithority, Noveiuher), 1728, After a 
meagre education, Cook was apprenticed at the 
ago of tiiivtecii to a haberdasher at Staitlies, 10 
miles north of Whitby. After a short experience of 
this life, he was hound apprentice to Whitby slnp- 
ownei>i, and spent several years in the coasting 
and Baltic trade. In 1755 ho cutered the royal 
navy as an able seaman, and in four ycav-s rose to 
the rank of master. hVjr about ten yeai's after this 
he was mostly engaged in surveying about the 
Sb Lawrence aiul the ahovc.s of KowfoiuuUaudj and 
the lesiilta as embodied in liis sailing directory 
(1766-78), fire of vaJne even at fclie present day. 
During tliia period he devoted himself to the 
study of matnemati^w, nnd otherwise qualified 
himself for the highest rank in the navy. In 
1763 he was raised to the tank of lieutenant, and 
placed in comm and of tlio Bmlmmur, appointed to 
convey the expedition for the observation of the 
transit of Verms in the Pacific, The Endeaysour 
fuulcd on August 25, and arrived at Tahiti iu the 
following Ajiiil, the transit being successfully 
observed on June 3. On the return, Now Zealand 
was for the fir.st time cirGuiiiiiavigated, and its 
coasts charted; tlie cast coast_ of Australia 
was Buryoyed and taken jmssc.sBion of in the 
name of Great Britain. Tl^e strait which Beparntes 
Austialia from New CtiiinCa was sailed through, 
and the distinction of those two islands estab¬ 
lished beyond doubt. Continuing liis voyage hy 
Java, Batav'ia, and tlio Capo of Good Hope, Cook 
auclioved in the Downs on June 12, 1771. One 
important rcsulb of tlie voyage wns to di.'^prove the 
existence of the ‘great southern Continent,’ which 
Jiad been supposed to exteinl from the Antarctic as 
far north as 46' 8. Cook was promoted to the 
rank of coniniaTider, and given the command of a 
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second voyage^ of cliscoveiy in the MesoMion and 
AdventurCt which sailed from Plymoutli, July 13, 
1772, This expedition wns out for three yearn 
The great object was to discover how far the lands 
of the Antarctic stretched northwards, For this 
purpose Cook sailed round the edge of the ice, and 
penetrated os far south as possible, his farthest 
south point being 71“ lO', in long. HO'* 64 VL 
During the intervals between the Antarctic voy¬ 
ages, Cook cruised in the Southern Pacific, visiting 
Tahiti, exploring the New Hebrides, discovering 
New Caledonia, and many of the island gioups in 
the Pacific. Plymouth was readied on July 29, 
1776. One impoitaiit feature of the second voyage 
was that, owing to the precautions taken by Cook, 
fciieie was only one death among Jiis crews dining 
nil the three ycai-a—a marked contrast to the fear¬ 
ful losses sustained during otiior voyages of this 
period. I 

Cook, w)io lintl been promoted to captain, and 
received an aiipoiiilmeut in Greenwich Hospital, 
had scarcely been home for a year before lie 
was appointed to the command of another ex¬ 
pedition, the main object of which was to dis¬ 
cover a passage round the north coast of America 
from tlio Pacific. Cook sailed from Plymouth in 
the Bcsolntion, July 12, 1776, follcw'od by Captain 
Clarke in the Discovery, Leaving the Cape on 
November 30, the expedition visited Tasmania and 
New Zealand, and spent the year 1777 cruising 
among the Pacific Islands. In the beginning of 
1778 the Sandwich Islands were discovored, vvlieii 
Cook made for tlie west coast of Norfcii America. 
This he followed and surveyed from 46® N. os far as 
Icy Cape on the inside of Behring Strait, whexe he 
W 05 conipellGd to turn bock, rGoclihig ICarakakoa 
Bay in Hawaii, Sandwieli Islanfls, January 17, 
1779. At first the expedition was treated in the 
most friendly w’^ay by the natives. For some 
reason their attitude changed, and on February 
14, when Cook landed with a party to recover a 
stolen boat, the natives set upon them with sudden 
fury. Cook being clubbed and stabbed to death at 
the edge of the water. Part of the body was 
recovered and buried, and in 1874 a momiment was 
erected near the spot where Jie fell. IVIany varied 
acGOimts Imvo been given of Cook's death, and 
many reasons adduced for the changed attitude of 
the llawahaiiK \ but the probability is that ho 
simply foil a victim to a sudden outbreak of 
savage fury. Cook did more than any other navi¬ 
gator to add to our knowledge of tlie Pacific and 
the Southern Occati; liia observations have stood 
the test of modern investigations; iu cliaracter lie 
was honest and just, both to his own men and to 
the natives with whom he came into contact, and 
who almost invariably became greatly attached to 
him. A pension of £200 was granted to his widow 
(whom he married in 1762), and £25 to each of his 
tliree children. There are several editions of Cook’s 
voyages. An accoimt of the first voyage originalIv 
appeared os vols. It and iii, of Hawdeesworth .s 
Vojfaffes (1773); the nrtnufive of the second wns 
written bv Cook himself, 2 vols. with 1 vol. of iilatea 
(1777); tliab of the third appeared in 3 vols. and 
an atlas (1784), paitly by Cook nnd partly by 
Captain James Kiug^ Bee Kippis’s Bifc and 
Voyages of Captain Jame^ Cook (1788, reprinted 
ISS3); Prof, Liiughtori's article in tlie Dkt Nat 
Tdog.; nnd W. Besanb’s Life (1890). 

Cookf JosEPir, Jocfcm-cr ami antJior, hoju nt 
Ticoiidcioga, New York, in 1838, graduated at 
TTavvard and Andover, and after three yeai-a’ 
ineacliing went to Europe in 1871, where lie 
studied in Germany, and made a tour of the Medi- 
tennnean couiitiie.s, Tn 1873 he commenced a 
scries of ‘Monday Lectures’ in Boston, which, 
endeavouring to liannoniao science and religion. 
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and (liscusaiTig social ancL iiolitical qiicfttions, 
becamo very iiopularj and in 1880 he began 
an extended lectumig tour mound the world. 

his lectinea, lie has puhlishod a number of 
works on siieli subjects nn niolotpj (1877), ITcredily 
(1878), Marriage (1878), Labor (1879), Socialisoi 
(1880), &c. 

Cook, TnojtAH, railway excursion and tourist 
nioiieer, was horn at ^telbourne, Deibyshirc, 
November 22, 1H08. His odiicational advantages 
were few, and his early days were spent in gar¬ 
dening pursuits, and then in wood-turning and 
caluneb work. In his twentieth vear he became a 
village inissioiiaiy, and wdnlst tfins occupied his 
pyinpatliies weio actively enlisted in the cause of 
tcnipomncG and free trade. But from 1841 his 
time and toil wore engaged chiefly in the initiation 
and promotion of railway oxcursions, His first 
trip was from Leicester to Longlihoroiigh in 1841, 
Ida aim being Uie furtherance of tho temperance 
cause. Tho ^[idland Railway was for some years 
the centre of Ids operations, and the town of 
Leicofifeer his lioine. In spite of the great dilfi- 
cnlties that haxl to he cncoimtorcd, the business 
grew until not only in Great Britain, but thrmigli- 
out tho world, agencies have been established, und 
the tourist tickets of Thomas Cook & Son are 
found evejywkore* In conncctinn nitli the late 
wai-s in Egypt and the Soudan, the Englksh and 
Egyptian governmentH wore largely aided by their 
enterprise \ anil the linn undertake on behalf of 
the Indian govcrnniont the conveyance of Moham¬ 
medan pilgrims from India to Mecca. 

Cooke# George Frederick, actor, born in 
Wesfciiunster in 1756, made Ids first public appear¬ 
ance at Brentford in 1770, and in tho period be¬ 
tween 1784 and 1800 became very popular in the 
EiiglLsh provinces and in Ireland, atUiiiing a front 
rank in Ida profession, in spite of drinking habits 
that incieased with his years. From 1801 to 1810 
he played at Covent Garden both in coinedy and in 
tragedy, and rivalled ICotnblc in the public favour ; 
although here, also, from 1803, when he was hissed 
oir blie stage for drunkenness, his intemperance was 
a notorious thing, and a matter for jc.sting apology. 
Hi.s heat cliaractera wore Richard, Shylock, lago, Sir 
Giles 0^'err each, and Sir Pertinax ilacSycophant, 
In 1810 he visited America, and appeared lief ore 
onfchusiaHtic audiences in the chief northern cities, 
where admiration for the actor secured indulgence 
and pity for tho extravagances of tlio dmiikavd. 
Ho died in New York city, 26th September 1811; 
ft monument marks his grave, erected in 1821 hy 
Edmund Kean, who regarded Cooke rm the gi eafccst 
of actors. See his Life by William Dunlap (Lond. 
1813). 

Cooke, Sir Willta:m FoTiiERGiLb, clcctrioian, 
horn at Ealing in 1806, served in the Inilinn army 
from 1826 to 1831, and after studying medicine at 
Paris and Ilcidelbcrg, abandoned this for tele- 
giapliy, and iii 1837 entered into partnevaliip with 
riofessor Wheatstone. After experiments on vari¬ 
ous railway lines, they patented the single needle 
apparatus in 1845. In 1846 Cooke formed a com¬ 
pany, which paid £120,000 for the parfcnora’ earlier 
patents. In 1867 Cooke and Wheatstone received 
the Albert gold medal; Wheatstone was knighted 
in 1868, ami Cooke in 1869, He died 2ofch June 
1870, 

Cookery* The art of cookery, like other arts 
and handicrafts, is one which cannot he taught in 
an encyclopa3dia article, but the general jivinciples 
wliicli underlie tlie onerations of cookery may he 
hiicily expounded, Thia part of tho subject— 
the chemistry and physics of cookery—^lias been 
much neglected until very lately. 

Tile cluef agent in cookery is heat, and therefore 


a large part of our subject is the couHidemtion 
of the clicnueal and physical changers wludi occur 
in food materials wlien Rubjected to tlie agency of 
licafc. We may apply this agent eifclicr by bringing 
the food into direct contact with thosouTco of heat, 
or hy exposing it to radintinns from the source cd 
lieat. Roasting, toasting, CTilling, and to a partial 
extent, baking, are examples of the latter; while 
stewing, frying, and the so-calletl ‘boiling* of food 
—i.c. iimnei'sion in hob water—are examples of 
heating hy contact. The tenu ‘boiling* ib com¬ 
monly misapplied in a manner that leads to con¬ 
fusion of idoos. Thus we speak of boiling a leg of 
inutton, boiling fish, boiling potatoes, &c. rpiito 
iinpronorly. The food in r^nestion is not boded, 
should not he^ boiled; it is merely iminei^ccl in 
water, which is coiivcnicTitlv used as a heating 
agent, Ab will prcsGiitly 1>o shown, even tlio 
water itself filiould not in memt cases boil. Frying, 
roperly conducted, is anotiicr example. Here a 
atli of fat is used to convey the heat 

What are the changes eflccted on Llie food l>y the 
action of cookciy? is the fundamental fpic.stioii to 
ho answered in treating cookery os a brancli of 
apiiUcd science. What is tlie ilifierence between 
ft raw and a cooked potato? MMiat is the difference 
between a, raw anil a cooked leg of mutton ? and 
other Hucli questions throughout. We all know 
the difibrciice in flavour, hut tho chcmicftl and 
mechanical cliaiigoa are but little underatood. To 
answer these questions we must fimt know some- 
thing of the composition of tho iinccoked viands, 

For tluB purpose tho old-fashioned division of 
tho elements of organic substances into proximate 
and nltiiiiatft is very coiivonieiifc. The ultimate 
elcmeuts—cnrliou, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, SfC. 
—are not coukaljlc, and in their uiicoinhined state 
do not concern our subject; bub tlie proximate 
elements, or more properly proximete constituents, 
such nsnlbuinen, gelatin, Btarcli, cellulose, &c., are 
altered, and tlie^vliole subject wdll he l)e.sb under¬ 
stood by considerini^ separately tlio alterations 
which occur to these in the coume of cookeiy. 

Taking first the constitiionta of vegetable food, 
the largest of these is tho matenal of the cell walla 
of the vegetable, cellulose^ or >voody fihvo, Tlio 
next in quantUy, as existing in ordinaiy articlca of 
food, JR slarc/it or fcciiht^ or farina. Both of these 
are carholiydrates—i.ei compounds of carbon with 
water, er tho elcrncnta <3f water, and they contain 
these clem elite in the eaiiic proportions, but their 
structure and digestibility are very diilerent. 
Starch in its raw state consists of small granules 
(see Starch) which, placed in cold water, sink 
to the bottom without any demco of solution or 
other cliftn^ro by union with the water. In this 
condition they are practically indigestible in the 
human stomacli, hut when cooked, Btarch is tho 
most cosily digestible of all human fond. 

Tlie clianges that take nloce in tim cookery of 
starch are considerable. If pure stot'eU (aiTOW- 
root is such) be placed in water raised to 
the temperature of 140^ F., the granules swell 
considerably, ancl the mixture becomes pasty or 
VISCOUS. A little stirring breaks up fclio tUstended 
granules, and we obtain a glaiiy paste such as 
used by the laundi'css, ami seen in cooked anow- 
root, If tho heat be no^v raised from UO® to 
tlie boiling-point, and the boiling continued, the 
gelid mass bccomea thicker and thicker; and if 
there are moro than 60 parts of ivater to 1 of 
starch, a separation takes place, the starch settling 
down with its 50 parts of water, anil the excess or 
clear water standing above, Wc have hero n case 
of liydiftMon or combination with water os the 
result of cookery, and tiio probable enuKO of tlie 
improved digCHtibility. Dry starch may be mised 
to 300® without becoming elms semisoluLdo. 
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Tile liyilraLc once foniied may be dried by eva' 
poratioii, and still retains some water and the 
same dcgice of solubility, if any fnrinacootis pre- 
pamtions, such as coiii-lloxiv, &c., consist eliielly of 
starcli in tiiis condition. This, however, la not the 
liniib of starch cookery. If it ia heated to about 
400^, it is converted into dcMHy -wliicli ig com¬ 
pletely soluble in water at all tenipcraturea, the 
Koliiti'on beiii" iiiucilnginous but not pasty. Dex¬ 
trin dilTers from starch in other propevtiea (»ee 
DfiXTldN), but is coiiiposetl of the Haiiio elements 
in the same proportions, C«ITi(,Oft—i.o. six equiya- 
louts of carbon to Ovc of water, or its Glemcnta. 
Tliis change of atnreh into dextrin is of great prac* 
iieal iniportance as an operation of cookery, inas¬ 
much a'< it anticipates the first stage of the digestion 
of starcli. ^ 

The saliva, the panci'eatic juice, and one of tlic 
intestinal sccrctiona enntaiu a peculiar piinciple 
\Yhich has received the name of annnal diasfcfsCi 
from resembianco to tlie diastase of malt. This 

converts the starcli of food into the completely 
soluble dextrin, a ciiange absolutely necessaiy for 
itfi assimilation as mitdment. In some animals 
tlio supply of thU is BO small tlmt starch in almost 
woTthloss to them as food. It posses through the 
body \inaltere(b_ Such is the cose with the carni- I 
vorn, Iluinan infaiils, when ftiiddcnly dejirived of | 
their motlier's milk, liavenotsuHicicntly tlevcloped 
tho power of salivary, pancreatic, and Intestinal 
Hecretiou of diastase to digest starch, and there¬ 
fore deniaiid assistance, ouch assistance may be 
afforded by carrjdng the cookerj’ of starch to what wo 
venture to call tlio second stage—viz. its complete 
or partial conversion into ilextrin. Tims, ordinary 
flour or' oatmeal, simply heated in boiling water or 
milk, is merely subjected to the first stage—^viz. 
hydration of the starcli; but if tlie flour or oatmeal 
be well baked t n considerable proportion of its 
starch is converted into dextiiii. A knowledge of 
this is of great iniportance to mothoi'S, and also to 
nurses prepaidug fof>d fov dyspei»tics, as adults vary 
greatly in tlioir powei-H of diasfatic secretion. 

The" render will roav \inder9taud why bread is 
rendered more digestible by toasting, and why 
crust of bread is more (lifjcstihle than tlie cniiub, 
ill spite of greater hardutws. In the ordinary 
baking of bread a voiinblo amount of the .starch 
is converted into dextiin. Well-baked bread is 
more digestible than under-baked. In the cookery 
of oatcakes, bamiocks, scones* and all kinds of 
biscuits, this should be understood. The wiiter 
enjoys the luxuiy of hot rolls without tlioir in- 
digestibility, by Him ply moisteniiig wtale crusts of 
bread and reheating tnein in a kitcheii oven. The}’' 
thus l;iecame softened like new bread, and uiove 
digestilile than before on account of the dextriuisn- 
tion of a larger proportion (d the starcli. Baked 
and frie<l potatoes have a fiiiuilar r< 1 vantage. 

The diasta'io of malt (.see Malt) may ho used 
for the dtixtriiiisation of farinaceous faoll by add¬ 
ing lualfc fioiir or extract of malt to it; or the 
grain itself nmy be malted. The toiiipcrntuio at 
which malt diastase act?, most vigorously is alKuit 
140°. At lower temperatuveB it acts more slowly j 
at juucli higher, its curious pioperty is destroyed. 
To ilUistvatci its ncthm, make soiiie oatmeal por¬ 
ridge very thick, tlieii add ahout part of dry 

malt flour at about IdO"", and stir. In a few 
niiimtcH tho thick jiiuhling beconiei? quite «lopp 3 ^ 
owing to the greater solubilitj' of the dextrin into 
which tito starch lias tluis hech converted. 

The cellulose—^i.c. the stalks and the cell walls, 
such fis the lleslij’^ part of leaves, iS:e.“are more or 
I less (ligoatiblp, iiecordiug^ to their loosen gss of struc¬ 
ture and their iutcilluidifcy or succulent cliarneter. 
Tims ive may digest a raw lettuce more easily than 
a raw eabbngCj or the inner leaves of oither more 


rcadilj^ than the outer leaves or Btalka, The 
action of cookeiy on cellulose appears to consist in 
the looscmiig of its fibres, and rcudenag thorn 
more soluble. It is tliovefore advantageous that tlie 
water in ivbieb gieeji yeg^efcables, such as cabbages, 
arc cooked HhouUl boil vigorously, tho agitation of 
the steam bubbles assisting in the loosening of the 
fibres, CeUulose, like .‘starch, may be converted 
into dextrin and sugar by the combined action of 
moderate i»cat with moisture and an acid. This 
change is aided by a little diastase. Sawdust and 
old rags nn^' thus be converted into digestible nnil 
nutritious food, but not wdtli comuiGrcial profit at 
presenL An example of such convprsion in 
Nature’s laboratory is afforded by the I'incniiig of 
a pear. Afaiijr varieties ’svliicli arc hard, wootlj^ 
and sour when full grown in autumn, become 
gradually Roftcr and sweeter, and finally delicious 
hv simple storage. Tlic action of cmdlctgc (neo 
ENSiLAOK)of cattle food probably includes some 
(Icgree of such convei^sion of celhi]ase< 

The nitrogenous constituent of gi'aiii, tlie glutent 
is nob ao greatly altered by cookery. The wliter’s 
inveatigaturns of this neglected subjectr lead him 
to the conclusion tliat the alteration winch does 
occur is that of a partial li^'dration rendering the 
gluten move soluble, but tliis hydration is not so 
decided and definite as in tlie case of starch. 
There is one constituent of vegetable food which 
demands no cookerj’, Tliis is pecten (otherwise 
pcctose and pectin)—i.e. vogetabio jellj^ , Ib exists 
most abundantly' in and h ianiiliar to all 

in the fonu of ciirraut jelly, apple jelly, which 
are pccteii plus sugar. Tlie cookery of vegetable 
casein will be discussed with tlmt of the casein of 
milk. 

Of the proximate elements of animal food the 
most abundant is gelatin; it constitutes about half 
the weight of the hodj^ of most nuiiiialH.' It oxiftts 
in two fpvnis—soluble and insoluble. Its cookery 
consists in tho iiy drat ion of tho iiisolublo form and 
Teiulering it soluble, as in the Hewing of honcB, 
tenrhms, skin, At, in a stockqiot until tlieir 
gelatin hcoomes soluble jellj'. The muscular fibre 
itself, which with its enveloping memhrauess form 
lean meat, is subjected to a Bimilar ciiaugo, but leas 
coinplctelj^ in the coui-sc of cookeiy. 

The cookoiy of atbtmen differs imtedidWy from 
any of tho preceding. Albumen exists in raw flcsli 
3iicat as One of its juicejs, being a glairy linuid 
wliich is distributed between the muscular fibres 
and tho joints* and around the bonoB, forming a 
lubricant, ami pndiably conveying material of 
growth and renewal. It is typically seen in the 
white of eggs. Wlion heated to about Ifil®, M’hito 
fibres begin to ajipear Avithin it. If the heat is 
contimied. and gradiiiilly increased, they incieap, 
until at about 100^ the Avhole mass becomes white 
and nearly opaque, It is now coagulated into a 
tender, delicate, jelly-like substance, easily rlige^L- 
ilflo and bighl.v nutritions. If the licat is furfchoi- 
raised, it becoiucH harder and h.arder, up to 212\ 
If tliin heat is coiitiimcd* ib sliniiks, and bocomeg 
tough and lioni}', lasing .sonic of its water of com¬ 
position, and its easy digestibility. 

Ignorance of those particulars and further ignor¬ 
ance of the fact that water has the samo tempera¬ 
ture, Avhctlier ^simmering* or boiling violentlj”,, 
canscs the .spoiling of vast quantities of food and 
trusting (if iiiucfi fuel in this country. The cooking 
temperature for all animal food is from ICO'’ to 
180°. ’SVbeii maintauied for any length of time 
at the temperature of boiling or ‘feiiiiinering’ 
water, it is .spoilGd. To prove tins, take ft beefsteak 
and cut it in half, PJaco one half in water in a 
common saucopaii, and boil or ^simmer’ it for half 
an hour or more. IMaco the other half in ’Water in 
an open-mouthed jar (mich as a gallipot), and 
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jilace the jar in a Raucej^jaii of water w that only 
tliii outer ^vnter ssluill bml ] cook it thus, and com¬ 
pare with the hi-st. At a continued teniperatuve 
Of 219'' not only does the annimen becoiiio 
hut fclio gelatin hecojjie,? <le)ty. 

dmted, haideiied, and iiidigeslilile. A\\ stewing 
operations should» therefore, be coiicliietcd ab 30' 
Qr 40" below ^ the boiling-point. When fcho ox- 
poaui’c to a higher tonipevatiire is but for a siiorb 
Iteiiod, little or no iiiiseliief is done. This is the 
case in frying and pilling of animal food. These 
Operations should always be vapidly conducted. 

Besides the above-named conatituents of animal 
and vegetable food,^ there are the saline juices 
necessai’v for su]iplyin" the saline constituents of 
the blood, aad upon which the liar on r of food largely 
tlepende. Tlie>se are nob altered by cookery, but 
arc t(JO frequently sacriliccd. Potatoes, for example, 
coiUnin a certain proportion of poUwh m)ts. The 
Writer has Bxaiiiiued the water in which potatoes 
have been cooked and that which la condensed 
when they are steamed, and iiiids that if tlie 
potatoes are peeled, a large proportion of the salts 
jjasa into tJie water. If they are cooked ^ in then' 
jackets/ much less is losbj but wlien baked or fried, 
all is 1‘Gtaiiied. The complete retention of the 
juices is one of the i-eosoiis wliy roasted and grilled 
meat has more llavour tlmn that which is cooked in 
^^'ater. 

Tim cliangos wbidi cfwjkery eflecl^ on fat appeu 
to consist ill partial dissociation of its proximate 
elements. It is eomjmacd of a fatty acid coiii- 
biiied with glycerine. These arc partially Bcpar- 
atecl by heat. 

Another cons tit iieirb of both animal and vegetable 
food is casein. It docs not exist in tlie liesli of 
animals, bub isj an important component of milk; 
is tlm aoliiL basis of the curd wdiicli w separated by 
the action of rennet or acids [see Casbtn ). It also 
exists in peas, beans, and other Beed.s of leguminmia 
plants. It is liigJjly nutaitioua Theie oj*e two 
for Ills of casein—tlie soluble and insoluble. It ia 
soluble as it exists in inilk, but inBoluble after 
precipitation hy acids or rennet, as in iimkinc 
elicesG. An infant Cltat digests the cofiein of milk 
eaiiuob digest it after separation as cheese. 

The writer has aucceedctl in partially reconvert¬ 
ing the insoluble to the soluble form by adding 
bicarbonate of potnsli in the proportion of Ith to id 
of ail ounce to } lb. of cheese; the potoisli dissolved 
in aboxit a teacujiful of w^atcr, and the cheese, 
Lwated or slieed, abided to the Boliitiou, which is 
boiled until the cheese dissolves, fonniag a custard- 
like result. Tills may be added to oatmeal 
ponidge and a multitude of other preparations. 
The fcheoiy upoii which this nietlKKl of treating 
cheego was founded is, that the curding of milk is 
due to the combination of an acid wdth the natural 
alkali of the aoluhlo casein, chiedy consifiting of 
potash. The arbilicial addition in tlio iiropovtion 
named nofc only renders the cheese nioi'e digest¬ 
ible, bub restores the salino cmistltucnt of the 
original milk, which in tbo coiiTfic of cboeae- 
making, passwl into the whey. The importance 
of thus lendeving cheese more digestible, and sup¬ 
plying its saline dietetic dclicieucy, will he under¬ 
stood )jy fche^ fact tlmfc 20 lb» of cboesa contain 
as much mitriinenb as a slicep weighing more than 
60 lb. Lean beef and mutton contain from 72,} to 
7Hi per cent, of ivater, choose about 30 per cent 
ami no bone. Cheese may bo stored ami carried 
almost os easily as coal. 

A multitude of cookery books exist, too many to 
name. These consist uiairily of instructions in 
the preparation of particular dj,glms. The pldlo- 
Sophy of cookery has a very limited literature. 

In toe third, sixth, and teirlli csssays of Beniamin 
Thompson, Count Itiiinfoid (1796), The Cfie?m^- 


tip of Cookenjy by \\\ Mattieu M’illiarua (18S5), 
and Cantor Lecturc,‘j on The Sckntific Uads of 
CooLcnh by tlic fiaiiic author, the subject U 
treated ns a biBJicJi of applied science. Couaifc 
Rum fold’s essays also iaciudc his remark (ihie 
aclileveineirts in ccoEioiiiic feeding of the pcoj' in 
Mu nidi, and hir improvemeuts of cooking appa- 
jatus. 0/ late, imich^ niore attention has been 
bestowed on cookery iii (Jujat Britain, and tlie 
boanl-scliools in the principal towns now make 
provision for Instriictuig their girl pupils ia this 
impDortant Bubject. The jWDceiises of roasting, 
-Htewiiig, iSre, will be treated under their respective 
titles. See also Diet, IliaiiaTioN, and the articles 
on Bhill.vt-Sayaiux' and Soyer. 

Oook Islnutl.S) otlienvise known a.s the Hervey 
Avchmclago, lie about inidwav between the Society 
and Navigator groups, near 20' S. lat,, and loS" \V. 

ana ate some nifcatiic, soiiie corafhno. T{\q 
imiidpal inembem of the cluster arc Maugaia, 
A lion, niid llaratonga. The natives, mainly of tlie 
brown Polynesian stock, arc about 10,000 in all, of 
whom 6000 are in llaratonga, wlricli is mouutainoiia 
but fertile, Fcmncrly cannibals, they are now all 
Christiana, and dress after the Eurfmeun fjuslriori. 
Tbeisbind.'i woreajiiie.vetl bj' Britain m 1888. 

. €ookt Moitnt, the highest peak of Australasia, 
IS one of the Smithem Alp.s near the centre of tlra 
range, on the western .side of the South Island of 
New Zealaird, It is 12,340 feet higli, k covered 
with perpetual snow (the snow-line being 3500 feet 
lower than in Switzerlaird), is dilliciilt i)f access, 
ami was waled for the liist time by the Uev. W. y, 
Clrocu on 2d March 1882. 

€ookl$towii, a town in County Tyrone, Ireland, 
53 miles ^Y. of IJclfRat by rail, wibli niairufacturcB 
of iijicn, ami blcach-woikt}, Pop. 3870, 

Cook Strait^ discovered by Captain Cook on 
hiii first voyage, separates the north and aontli 
islaiKis of the New Zmiaml group, and rades from 
20 to 80 miles in ividtli. 

Co ok town* on the extreme north of Queens¬ 
land, lOoO miles NW, of Brisbaue, already one of 
the chief ports of the colony, though only founrlecl 
ill 1873. It itt built along about 1} niile of the 
Koutliem hank of the Endeavour Iliver, and ia 
almost envii'oned by JiilJa There ore already 
handsonio banks, schools, and public buildings, 
Pop. 6000, Near there are gold-diggings and tiu- 
nrines, pearl-fislienes, and fisheries of tropang. 
Hero Cook landed in the Endeavour for repaii's m 
1770. 

Cooler# See Beer, Heprigeratob. 

Coolfes (Hind, liill, ‘InLourer*), Lidinn luid 
Chinego labourers who emigrate to foreign lairds* 
wliother at their own charge, thus becoming free 
competitors in the open labour iiiai ket, or at the 
expense of the foreigner wlioiti they bind Clieiu- 
.selvetf h.v contract to serve for a /Ixefl term of yearn. 
This definition does not <juite cover the whole use 
of the word. LaboureiB wito migrate from one part 
of India to another, cia foi- instance front Bengal to 
Assain, are eallwl coolica. The European and 
AmcTicair residents in the treaty uorts of Cliiiia 
giv^e the Bamo name to t)io lower class of Cliinet>0 
labourer's in their service, 

The unlives of India Jiaving a strong repugnance 
to crossing the ocean, fiee Goolie emigration is 
almost entirely Chinese. Altliou^h until leceat 
yeaifl emigration from China was illegal, and the 
abrong ties of family^ nlTection, the love of country, 
and ancostval worship, rirade it impopulnr, the 
m-essure of ponulafcion lunduced a con tiniinJ out- 
ilow during tiro lost and the present century, 
chiefly from the inoviiices of Fiih-ltien and Kwang- 
tnijg. The ernigrauto swarmed over the arclil- 
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i>cla;,^n, settled by tbouaands and tens of thousand b life, some perishinij on shipboard in vain attempts 
in Java and in tlio Straits Settlements, and to recover their liberty, obliers dying of ill treatment 
threaten oven liuilly £0 displace the natives in Siam or disease, or by suicide. The only redeeming 
and the Malay Peninsula. The discovenr of gold feature in this sad business was that some time or 
attracted large niinibei-s of Chinese to California other it came to an end. The slave was a slave 
and Australia. The first railway across the Rocky until death : the coolie could look forward to the 
Moun tains was partly iiiatle by Chinese labour, and end of Ida contract. In 1878 Consul-general Cowper 
M. Lesseps invites their help for tlie excavation reported to Lord Hftlishnry that out of 116,207 
of the Pftuama Cnnul. lu spite of his ulility, the cooliea actually landed in Havana, about 50,000 
coolie Jias becoiiie an intolerable oirence to the wem then in Cuba. 

working*cIa,¥ses of America and Australia. He is ^ Coolie eiuigralioii undor eoiitioet to Rritish and 
accused of gnmljling, opiuni-smoking, and immoral- French colonies is mainly Indian, with a amall por- 
ity ; bub the bead and front of bia olTending is bis centage of Chinese in its ranks. Roth the Indian 
working for low wages, and lowering the market and the colonial legislatures Imvo taken great 
value of labour. In 1881 the United States paina to prevent abiiae of the avatcin, and with 
negotiated a treaty witli China, by which res brie- considerable aiiccesa, altliough there is evidence 
tioh of Chinese iniinigi’atioii was acenred to the that conatant watchfulneas is necessary. Every 
States in return for American prohibition of the step of the process, fiom the (Irst solicitation of the 
opium trade oji the coast of Cliiim. Another treaty labourer, until the ship carries him out of port, ia 
between tlie two powera in 1888, prohibiting the regulated by the ladiaii government. The agents 
entry of Chinese labourer.^ into the United States who collect the coolies, the depOts svliore they are 
for a period of twenty ycai-s, has been refused lodged, the contracts they sign, tlie ships in which 
ratification by the Peking governnient. In Rribish they embark, are inspected, licensed, supervised by 
colonies the attempt bas been marie to exclude governinenb. Protectors of emigrants are appointed 
the obnoxious coolie by the iniposifcion of a poll- in Calcutta, Madm.s, and Bombay, from which 
tax. The legislature of British Coliiinbia passed ports only the emigration is lawful. In like man- 
an act in 1884, by 'which every Chinaman wna ner the colonial govemments have enacted regula- 
obliged to take out a licenso, and pay a fee of tiers and appointed protectors, to seen re to tlio 
§10. A Chinesa, named Wing Chong, refused to coolie limitation of his task, siifllciont food, suitable 
pay the fee on the ground that the act was uncon- lodging, and medical care in sickness. The imperial 
atitntional, and an infraction of the existing treaties povemnieiit boa intervened by conventions entered 
betweon Great Britain and China. A judge of into with foreign govemnients, wiLli France in 1801, 
the Supremo Court of the colony decided in with the KctlierlandH in 1870, to seourc tiie fair 
Wing Chong’s favour, and tliougli the colonial treatment of the coolie in foreign colonies. That 
government initiated an appeal to the Privy- all this legiHlation is neither nnnecessaiy nor un- 
couiieil, they failed to prosecute it; bo the act fniitful is proved by the case of Reunion. In 18S0 
became a dead letter, In Australia, similar acts, M. Rougon reported to the Fronoli government that 
thougli ijuiotly submitted to, failed to secure the the coolies in this island Mvore badly clothed, badly 
deshied i?Kd, Ohmese immfgrttnte contlnwmg to and hadly cured fur when sici:.* 

arilve, in spite of the heavy i)oll-tax of £10 a Tlie Indian government leceivxng similar reports, 
liead. In 1888 the New Houbh Wales legislature put in force a provision of the Eniigration Act, and 
an act to pi^uhibit the landing of Chinese pruhihited eiiiigiabzo/i to Itennfon. Tlio Riitish 
iiiiiiiigrants j hut this case also the law-couiLs consul at Cayenne renmted that the coolies in 
decided against tlio legislature. At a conference Fiencli CtiiaiUL siillbred ‘bnrhavtjus and iiihiuimn 
of delegates from the governments of all the treatinentand in 1876 emigration to that colony 
Australian colonies, it was unanimouBlv agreed to was stop]ted. According to the Indian Fmigiatiou 
endeavour to secure the exclubioii of tlie Chinese, Act of 1883, at present in force, ciiiigratioii under 
thi[>\igh the negotiation of a new treaty between contract is lawful to tlie followinif places; British 
tlic British and Chinese governments. The exist- colonies—Mauritius, Jamaica, fiiitish Guiana, 
ingtrcaticswliich promise pro toe lion to tlm ChincBG Trinidad, St Lucia, Grenada, St Vincent, Natal, 
immigrant are the Treaty of Nanking (1842), the St Kitts, and Fiji; French colonies—Martinhjno, 
Treaty of Tientsin (1858), and the Convention of Guadehmpc; also to Dutch Guiana, and the Dunisli 
Peking (1800). ^ isilaiid, %St Croix. In 1886 the Jamaica goverimienb 

The coolie in the United States and in some suspended immigration from China and India to 
British colonics ia an uninvited aiid unwelcome that colony. In Trinidad the coolies, about 56,000, 
visitant. At the same time his services have Ijeeii are one-tlnrd of the population. They are usually 
eagerly sought in other colonics, the governments well fed, not overworked, and are well treated in 
and planters of ■which have borne all tlie expenses .sickne.s3. A large proportion elect to rcniain in 
of his passage, paid him a siiiall advance, and in Trinidad when they arc entitled to a passage back 
addition paid head-money to the agent who obtained to India; and of those who go, a large number take 
hiin. To recoup this expenditure, the planter re- sums of money with them, and not a few, iiaviiig 
quired the cooHe to bind mnisclf to .serve for a term gone back to India, rotuni again to Trinidad, 
of ycius at a fixed rate of wage.s. Coolies tlma Home coolies, too, remain on particular cstate.s for 
indentured occupy a similar jmsition to apprentices, many years. OcciisiontLl cases of injii.stico or ill- 
soldiers, and snilorrf. Theoretically the syBteiu is treatment no doubt occur, but on the whole the 
finite juf^biiiable, but i>ractically it bus sliown coolie is well used (Governor Nonnaji’ii report, 
itself liable to tiic giussost abuse. Tlie dark ssteiy 1885). Gii the other Jiand, there arc UTifavouralde 
of coolie emigration to Peru and Cuba, earned on reports from Mfuiritiiia, 'where the Indian coolie.s 
from Macao (q.v.), rivals in atrocity the horroi-s of nninliev in loiind figures 150,000. Tlmro are about 
tin) slave-trade s]aver 3 '. TIjIs" b;andi of the 25,660 izi Naial, 1.7,600 in Jamaica, azid 70,000 in 
coolie tradic wsiA brought to au end in 1873 by an the Freueb colonic.^. 

oiiactmeiib of the Chinese government, refjuiring Cot)Iie contract labour in India is I'cgulated by 
that hi the con tinct a rlan.se should bo i?)serte3 tJie JuJainl Emigration Act of 1882, wliich relates 
securing to the coolie a free passage home at the tu ‘emigration from other parts of India to the 
exmration of bis term. The pbinteus were not labour dlstiicts of Bengal and ABsnin.’ Its pro- 
willing to incur tliLs obligation; and coolie eiiiigra- visions are .sinular to those of tbe Indian Emigration 
tiori from Chinese ports ceased. During the years Act of 18S3. Every po.ssible precaution which a, 
between 1847 and 1873j there was a fearful lo^^sof government can take appears Co have been taken; 
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iieverthelesB complaints of inifnir and even cincl 
tyeatinerb of the cooliea arc lieurd from time to 
time. The coolie traflic between tlie southern porta 
of India and Ceylon is constant and mutually 
advanta^eoua; about 70»000 go from India every 
year, of whom tlmec-fourths return, and the rest 
settle in fclie island. 

The islands of tlie Pacific have been the scene of 
a so-called labour trade, in respoefc to which Sir 
Arthur Kennedy, governor of Queensland, wTote in 
JSSI ; *1 hnve 7]ever concealed my opinion oS t }20 
trallic in PolyiiDsian savages, and 1 feel assured 
that scandals oxist wliich do not reach the imblic, 
... I have had niany yeare* experience in tjie West 
African slavedvado and the ChincBc coolie-tmdc, 
and I cannot dives b my self of grave fear's that the 
Polynesian labour-tmile mrtakes of many of tho 
evils of both,’ A Royal Coiniui&sion of Intjniry 
was appointed in 1884i the existence of kidnapping 
was proved; and 404 kidnapped islaiulcrs (called 
«Kanakas*) were restored to their homes. 

The literature of flu's siitjecfc consists chiefly of parlia¬ 
mentary palmers and govornincnt reports. Jlesides those 
referred to abovo, the following may be named: Corm- 
BpondoncQ, Papers, or Reports on tho Idacao Coolie Trado 
(1871 to 1876) 1 on Coolie Emigration from India (1874); 
on tlio CooUca in xVBsam (181)7}, in fSurinaia (1877), m 
Trinidad (1885); on Coolio luipoiiation from India to 
Erciich Guiana (1878); and on Chlneso Immigration Into 
the AuatraliiBiaii Colonics (1883). The Weal Indies and 
iiipaniah Main, by A. Trollope (18G0); The Coolie: his 
Jlujhis and Wron&s, by E. Jenkins (1871); In Quest of 
Cooliea, by J. L. A. Hope (1872); Charles Kingsley’s At 
last (1872), and Churchy aid’s m Soutfiet'n 

Heas (1888), may bo consulted. 

Oooinassie, the capital of the kingdom of 
Ashanti, IVcstern Africa, is situated about 120 
miles NN\V, of Cano Coast Castle, It occupies 
the Bide of a rocky hill, ami is about four niiles in 
circuit. Tlio walls of the houses are mostly formed 
of stakes and wattle-work, bho interstices being 
Idled up with clay; tho roofs are of palm-leaves. 
Tlio king’s palace was burned by Wolseley in Z874, 
bn b has becji rebuilt (see Ashanti ). Pop. stated by 
natives to ho 100,000; but other reports, including 
observations during the war, say 20,000. Sec 
llcade’a Ooomussic (1876). 

Cooper, Ashley, See Siiaftesbuev. 

C?oopcr> Sin Astley, surgeon, was horn, a 
ciergynian’s son, at Rrooke iJall, Norfolk, 23d 
August 1708. In his ^^cvoiiteeuth year ho went 
to London, and became a pupil of Mr Cline, one of 
tho most noted surgeons of hi» day. He devoted 
Jiimself with ardour to his nvofession, and was 
a constant attendor at blio dissecting-rooms, and 
also at the lectures of the famous John Hunter. 
In 1789 he was appointed denionatrator of anatomy 
at St Thomas’s Hospital; and two years after ho 
assisted in the lectures on anatomy and surgciy. 
In 1703 he waa appointed lecturer on anatomy at the 
College of Surgeons, in 1800 surgeon to Guy’s Hospi¬ 
tal; and In 1813 professor of Coiiiparativ^a Anatomy 
in the College of Siivpeoiis. Meanwhile, Cooper hatl 
been cniicliiiig medical literaturo by various con¬ 
tributions. An cs.9ay on tJio oilectfl resulting from 
the dostrnction of tlio membrana ti/mpaiii gained 
him, in 1802, the Copley medal of tlic Royal Society, 
of which ho was elected a fellow tluee years after¬ 
wards, In 1804-7 appealed his great work on 
Hernia, with life-size illusbratioiia, a contribution 
of the ulmost value to medical .'Science, though in 
a pecuniary uoiiit of view it proved very iinprolit- 
fl ble to Jjimscil TJ] e practical part of hif* profession 
was nob neglected during this time. He wns the 
fust to attempt the tying of the carotid artery, an 
attempt wliieii, though unsuccessful in his hands, 
has since proved oflectnal in the hands of other 
practitionei's. His' annual income^ which In the 
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fifth year of hie practice only amounted to £109, 
had in 1813 risen to the enormous sum of £21,000. 
In 1817 he tried wlmb has been conaidered the 
boldest experiment ever atfceiniited in surgery, the 
tying of the aorta, whieli did not prove succesrsfiih 
In ifco Cooper removed a tumour from the lieiul 
of George ly., who confcn'cd a baronetcy upon 
him some six months after. In 1827 ho \vm 
elected rresident of the College of Surgeons, in 
1828 became sergeant-aurgeon to the king, and in 
}83f> iw made rice-proakhnt of the Bociety 
Other hoiiourB llowcd in upon him. IlQ wns made 
a iiioniber of the 1‘Vench Institute, and correspond¬ 
ing member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, a 
D^C.L. of Oxford, ami an LL.I). of Edinburgh. 
Ever busy with his pen ns with his knife, he in 
1822 published a great work on DfHocatious and 
Fractures. His treatise on the Anciiomi/ and 
Diseases of the Breast (1829-40) w'fia characterised 
by all the cave, re.scaTch, and originality w hich dis- 
tinguishecl liis proviou.s works; so likowhe was iiis 
A nalomy of the Thym us Gland (1832). Coope v tUeil 
12tliEel>nmry 1341, and >vas buried in the cnaiiel of 
Guy’s Hoapital, A colossal statue to hia uioiiioiy 
is erected ui St raul’-s Cathednil, London, As a 
teacher, Cooper possessed tho faculty of cummimi- 
cabing knowledge in a luaimer at onco easy and 
agreeable; and lio elevated medical surgery, tho 
operations of which before his time liad been de¬ 
scribed as a series of * frightful alternatives, or 
hazardous compromises,* into a science. See liU 
Life (2 vols. 1843), 

Cooper, James J^'e^ji.more, an Aiuericau novel¬ 
ist, W’aa born afcDmlington, Now Jersey, September 
15, 1789. riis fatlicr, a man of c^p,-right i 639 in u.s. 
wealth and Ecderalist iiiomber of Ly j. d. Lippiuwtt 
conmms, was of Quaker descent, cotnpany. 

In lyOO the family removefl to Cooperstoivn, New, 
York, then in a wild frontier region of great natural 
beauty. Cooper entered Yalo College in 1802, a boy 
of tliuteen, Afbet remauiing tUeve bliroe years, he 
was dismissed for some minor act> of alleged pus- 
conduct. In 1800 ho a hi Plied as a common Bailor, 
and in 1808 ciibeied tho navy oa a nudiliipninn. 
He rose to the rank of a lieutenant, but in ISU 
resigned liia commission, and married Susan, a sister 
of Hishop De Lancay of New York. Ilia Irafc novel, 
FrecttiUion (1819), waa a failuro; and tho thirty- 
two bales wJiioh followed ib weiu of cxiitsmely 
unequal (iiiality. Among those which Imd signal 
merit wo may name The Spy (1821), The Pilot 
(1823), T/ic Last of the Mohicans (1820), JVicPmme 
(1820), 2/ie Bed Baver (1831), The Bravo (1831), 
The Pathfinder (1840), The Deerslayer (1841), The 
Two Admirals (1842), Winrhand-Winy (1842), and 
Satanstoe (1845). His other writings incUido a 
meritorious Naval Ilistorif of ike United States 
(1839; abridged edition, 1841), and Lives ofDhtin- 
gitished American Namd Officers (1846). Hia 
works of fiction have long enjoyed great popun 
lari by; and his best productions, in spite or con> 
epicuoiia faults, well desen^e all the favour they 
have reccivccl. Hia sea-teles and stories of froiitiev 
life arc in all respects Ms befit. Cooper’s descripfciya 
talents were of very Ijigli order; and fiomo of his 
characters, such as ‘Natty Bumpo/ ‘Long Toiu 
Collin,* ‘Birch,’ ‘The Big Serpent/and eRpecially 
‘Leather-Stocking,’are drawn with as much strength 
and life as nlmoab any in the whole range of liction' 
The peace of many of tho later ycara of his life yvm 
much distiirbod by Htcraiyand newspaper contro¬ 
versies and actions for libel, in nearly all of which 
be was .succgbs/uJ^ Hd cojidnctcd his own ]a\yfliiit 3 , 
and usually pleaded his (Uvn cases with admirable 
tact and ability. One good result of these suits 
was to put upon the nowspapor press^ of Jils oivn 
time and couiitiy Home degree of restraint h-om the 
scandaloualy eavage and virulent freedom of speocli 
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Avliicii then prevailetl. On either side of the 
Atlantic Cooper’s own severity of language won him 
jio smal! amount of pcitJonal inipopiiilanty; yet no 
limn loved \m own country Letter than he; and 
his higli regard for tlio Holder side of the English 
clmrncter, anti his appreciation of tlie grand achieve¬ 
ments of British history, found frequent expression 
in his ivnting,'^. iri'itings, otJier than the 

best of Ilia iiov^els, eontainea much to excite 
opposition, and they brought upon him, not alto¬ 
gether undeservedlyj the reputation of being a 
proud, contentions, and somewhat wrong-headed 
man; yet there was in his real character much 
sweetness, as well os great strength, purity and 
dignity, and unqualified honesty. His piicfe was 
Jarge, but it was not mixed with personal vanity. 
It has been well said that his faults were those of 
temper and jndgnieiit, rather than of character. 
Ho died at Cuoperatown, September 14, 1851, 
The best biography is by Lonnabury (1882), 

Cooper, PfiTER, manufacturer and philan- 
lliropwb, born at New Vovk, 12tli Februaiy 1791, 
assisted his father in his successive occupations of 
hatter, brewer, and brickniakcr, and served an 
apprenticeship to a carnage-builclcr, 1308-12. He 
next made independent ventures ns a machinist, 
cabinetmaker, ami mocer, and established a glue 
factory on Long Island. He erected large iron¬ 
works in Baltimore in 1828, and in 1830 constructed 
there, fioni his own designs, the first locomotive 
engine ever built in America. He afterwards 
built an iron-wire factory in New York, and 
large blost-fiirnnccs in Pennsylvania; and he 
was largely Instniinenbal in bringing about tho 
laying of the Atlantic cable. To provide the 
workuig-clasjsea with educational advantages, of 
which ho him self had enjoyed so few, ho erected 
and endowed the Coopor union (1854-59), one of 
the most useful institutions in New York, where 
free Icctuics, reading-room, art collections, and 
technical schools Lavs been provided. In 1876 
ha received the Indcpemlent nomination for presi¬ 
dent. He died in New York, 4th April 1883, See 
Life by ^Irs Carter (1889). 

Coopcri Thomas, the Chartist poet, bom at 
L 0 icestGr in 1805, was apprenticed to a shoemaker 
at Gainsboroujjli, taught himself Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and brencli, and became a achoolmaater 
at twenty-three, and at tho same time a local 
MobliDdist prcaclier. After reporting for* some of 
the iiewspnpoi-s in the Midlands, he heeaine lender 
of tho Leicester Chartists in 1841, and was an 
active editor C 3 f tracts. Ho lectured in tho Potteries 
during tho riots in Alienist 1842, w^os avreated on a 
charge of conspiracy and sedition, and sentenced to 
hvo years’ impriaomnent in Btailbrd gaol. Here he 
wrote The Pitnjaiory q/ Suicides, a poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, and IPwe Saws and Modern 
ItmtancfSy a ficiies of tales, which w’ere both puh- 
lislied in 1845. Next year appeared his Barones 
Yide Feast, a Christinas Ithynic, and a sorica of 
papers iicfuleil ‘ Condition of the Peopie of England' 
in Douffliut JcrrohVs Newspaper* In 1818 he began 
to lecture on lustory and politics in London, and 
set up the Plain Speaker and Cooper*s Journal^ two 
short lived [leimy weDklic.s. He published two 
novels, Alderman Balph (1853), and The Family 
Fcaff (iS54), and about the end of 1855 mlinquiBliGcl 
the .sceptical opinions he Inid held since his imprison- 
mont, and became an active lecturer on Christian 
evidences. In 1867 a nuiiibev of his friends pnr- 
ohased for him and his wife an annuity of £100. 
Cooper published his Autobiography in 1872, and 
an edition of Ids Poetical Worlcs in 1878. 

Cooperage^ the art of making vessels of 
pieces of wood bound together by hooj>s. It is a 
very ancient art, such vessels having ueen in use 


among tho Homans at the period of the Cliristian 
Ora, The upright pieces forming the sides of a barrel 
or cask, or other cooper’s work, are called sterna; and 
as casks are usiially larger in the iniddlB than at the 
top and bottom, tnia sw'elling, called the hclly or 
hiUgCy is formed by skilfully shaping each stave so 
that it shall form part of the requirecl double conoid, 
and that, when all arc built mid hooped togetlier, 
their edges sliall coincide perfectly; for tliis mirposo 
each stiive is made broadest in tlio middle, and 
nniTowcd down in a curved line tow'arda each end. 
A skilful cooper can work this curve so accurately, 
that no further fitting or alteration shall bo needed 
when the staves are put togetlicr. The staves are 
made to meet at tlieir inner edges, and by driving 
the hoops very liaixl, the inner part is Goinpiessed 
until the aliglit gaping outside is closed, and thus 
slidit inaccuracies of fitting are remedied. 

Thcie are several branches of co()i>ei'aoQ, The %eet 
or tight cooper makes vessels for hoklliig liquids. 
The dry cooper does inferior work, such as barrels 
for containing dry goods, where an inferior degree of 
accuracy is suificient. The white cooper makes 
churns, pails, i&c., ivhich for the most part have 
straiglit sides. 

The best work is made of oak, which must be 
thoroughly dried before being nut together. In 
warm countries, the drying of tlie siiii is sufficient, 
and casks are therefore mounted in Buninier only; 
but in Britain^ artificial drying is com in only resorted 
to. The hoops are hammered down from the narrow 
to the wide part of the cask, hy means of a mallet 
striking a piece of wood hela against the hoop. 
Iron hoops are flonietmies put on hot, in order that 
their contraciioii on cooling may bind tho work 
together. Alost ingeniously constructed maciiinevy 
is now genoi’ally used in barI'cl-making. 

€oo|,icra^C 9 on tho North Sea, is that de- 
niorahsii?^ system of selling or barter!j?g stroiig 
drink, tobacco, or other articles, to fisheinion or 
sailorfl, from Dutch or other foreign vesaols called 
copers (Gcr. kaufeny Dnt. keg/enj* They osten¬ 
sibly cruise wUh tlio Englijfsh lishing-ncets to sell 
foreign tobacco on w'hicli no duty has been paid^ 
and what on shore would cost four Bhillings per 
pound is sold for eightcctipcncc. The trade began 
more than fifty years ago by foreign vessels from 
Dutch ports tradiJig wdtli English smacksmen in 
articles of clothing, which grew into the more profit- 
able bai ter and sale of tobacco and spirits. An 
English smack, until the insurance company 
refused to insure her, hoa been knowui to take out 
£500 W’ortli of grog and tobacco, and clear another 
£500 in two montlis in the tiaffic. To counter¬ 
act the evils of the system, Mr E. J. Matlier, 
in 1882, started a mission for tlie deep-sea 
fishermen, wliicli in 1888 had at coiiiuiand eight 
niksion sliips, stored with good literature, woollen 
clothing, tobacco, and medicine, and a staff of 
twelve clergymen as lionoraiy chaplains. The 
Customs Commissioners refused the necessary 
concessions for the sale of tobacco at a clieap 
rate in 1885,, hnt granted tiic same in 1887, and 
now tlie orilinury draw’ings of a voyage may ho 
£100 for tohacco. The Qucl*u became the patron 
of the mission, and it is duly registered by tlio 
Board of Trade. As a result of an international 
conference at the Hague hcbivccn tlio six li.shiiig 
]JO^vers, a convention was signed in 1887, one of 
the pnivisions of W’JiicJi conte/nplnted the absolnto 

S roliibitioii of tlie sale or barter of spirits on the 
bi-tli Sea, The North Sea Fisheries Bill (1888) 
gave eficct (ns far as Great Britain is concerned) 
to the recommendation of the convention, Tho 
sale of spirits to fisheriuen and others on board 
fishing-vessels is piohibitedj fishermen are for¬ 
bidden to buy spirits at sea; the exchange or barter 
for spirits of any article, especially the iish caught, 
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nets, or gear of tlic iisliiiig-lioat, i» also i>ro- 
liibited, X^eastcls trading in provisions, &c. must 
be licensed, and penalties from £10 to £50 are 
exigible for oJVences against the convention. See 
E, J. Mather’s Nor*ard of the Dogger (1887). 

Co-operation, In the social and economic 
sense of the word, co-operation generally means the 
association of ivovk-people for the management of 
their own indiistrinl interests, in store, wovksliop, or 
other undertaking, and the cfiuitable distribution 
of profits among those who earn theni. In Great 
Eiitain it has succeeded liest in distribution, that 
is, in the form of co-operative stores for the 
Supply of tlie domestic wants of the workmen’s 
fannlica; in Germany and Italy it has flounslied 
cliiody under the form of people’s banks, for funiLsli- 
iiig mutual credit to workmen and also sinalJ todcs' 
men. Co-operativo production has not yet nintle 
corresponding progr ess. The co-operative movement 
acquired vitality with the foundation of the Roch¬ 
dale Society of Equitable Pioneera in 1814. Before 
til at date tlicro had been instances of oo-oiierativo 
industry among English miners, Ncav England 
iishermei], ami the Greek sailor's of the Levant. In 
Great Britain there exist even yob cooperative 
eociotie.s, which were founded prior to 1844; one at 
Go van, sard to have been established in 1777, and 
another at Hull, started in 1795. The carlicsb in 
England, however, was that founded in 1704 at 
Mongewoll, in Oxfordsiiii o, hv Shu to Bamngton, 
Bishop of DurJiain. During the Owenito agitation 
from 1820 to 1845, the movement began to assume 
national imnortance, hundreds of Bocietics rising irp, 
■wirich for the most part lupidlv dwafipcared. fry 
general consent it is agreed tliab the movement 
took practical and pormauent form with the Roch¬ 
dale Pioneers (1844). The founders were twenty- 
eight weavers, nearly all of whom were socialists 
of the 0 wen school and Chartists; and their original 
capital was £28,paiufiil]y collected by subscriptions 
of twopence, afterwards raised to threoironce a 
week. With this capital they opened a stove for 
supplying themselves with pVovisrona, but at firat 
they Iratl only four articles to soil—llour, butter, 
sugar, and oatmeal. Their siicccss, which was steady 
and rapid, was cliielly due bo their device of liiuU- 
ing interest on .slmvcs to 5 per cent, and dividing 
profits among inembciB in proportion to their pur* 
chases. By 1857 they had a memborship of 1850, a 
capital of £15,000, and annual saleii to the arnouiib 
of £80,000, Their society, its organisation and 
methods of conducting business, became a model 
to the working-men in tlio north and centre of 
England, as also in Scotland. In this way the 
movement rapidly spread, and the societies are 
now over 1400 in number, with nearly a million 
iiiomboi'B, Ill 18C4 the Wholesale Societj*^ for the 
supply of cciiimodities to the various stores was 
established at Manchester, and a second at Glasgow 
in 1869; but the two work in harmony, and may 
be considered as one institution. In 1871 the 
Co-operative News u'ns started ns the organ of 
the co-operators. Since 1009 national congresses 
of co-operative societies have been hold every 
year in one or other of the large towns of 
Great Britain. These may be regarded os the 
annual parliaments of co-operatorfi. The eilWts 
after organisation culminated in tlie consolidation 
of the Co-operative Union with a regular constitu¬ 
tion drawn up in 1873. Subject to the congiesa, 
tlic Union is governed by a United Board of twelve 
mGnil)er.s, representing the six sections into which 
the union is divided. The aeotional boards have 
mon billy nice tinea of their own. The Central Co¬ 
operative Boaru, consisting of all the members 
lOfiresentiiiff the six seebiona, comes together for 
business only at meetings of congreas. 

Having thus sketched tlie general development 


of English co-oj)eiJition, wo shall now more spcci- 
lically indicate the rules and o rgaiUHation of the 
societies. Any one may become a member on 
paying an eiitranco fee of one shilling, and 
jnembem may pay up their sliare-s at tlie rate 
of threepence a week. Shares are usually one 
pound each, and one or two of these share.*’, trans¬ 
ferable but not withdrawable, constitutes all 
the capital a nicniLer is required tc hold. Tlie 
other share capital that a mem her may hold is 
withdrawable. The interc.st on capital ns limited 
to 6 per cent. Goods arc sold nt the prices ciiiTcn t 
among respectable ahopkecpeis in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and after paying expenses the nett proiits 
are distributed quarterly among the iiieinl«m in 
proportion to tlielv purchases. These dividends 
may be allowed to acciiiiuilatc in the store, but 
no member is permitted by law to bold more than 
£200. The general rule is that payments ho made 
in ready money, a system to which co opei-ation 
largely owes its succ^s, but which is not yet uni- 
vei-sal. At the congress of 1888 coiiiplaiuts were 
made that the credit system is to some extent per¬ 
mitted, IiTcspectivo of tlie am omit of liia invest¬ 
ments, each member has only one vote. The mem¬ 
ber elect a committee for the nianagemont of the 
business. The commit tecs have frequent meet¬ 
ings, ami control the eninloyces of the store. Tlie 
meiuhors theniselve.s hold miarterly and in many 
cases monthly mcetinga. The Wholesale Society 
is a federation of retail societies, which have to take 
up shares, and they paiticipatc in the iiianagoniont 
in proportion to their ineinuorship. The Wholesale 
is a largo and gjwing organisation for tho supply of 
goods to the various societies com posing it, with 
mirchosing and forwarding depots not only in 
England and Ireland, but in New York, Hamburg, 
Copenbagen, Calais, and Rouen. It owns five 
steamships, which ply between England and tha 
Continent, It has also extensive productive works, 
os boot and shoe factories at Leicester, soap-works 
at Diirhnni, wooUen-clotli works at Batley, 
Besides the pioAuctivo works tims conducted by 
the Wiolesale Society, there are a number of 
societies for production alone, societies for worlciiig 
corn-mills, and a number of retail societies whicn 
carry on corn-niillfi and various branches of domes¬ 
tic production. Tlic annual prodKciion by societies 
adhering to the Co-opeiativc Llnioninay probably 
be estiiuated at about £6,000,000. In addition to 
tJio societies already mentioned, there is a co-oper¬ 
ative firo and life insurance .society, mid the Co* 
operative News Society, started in 1871 for carry¬ 
ing on the orj^an of the co-operatoi's. It should 
also he mentioned that the societies spend con¬ 
siderable Burns in education. 

Statistics (f Euqlish Co-opf^miiont taken from 
the report or the Co-operative Congress for 1888: 
Connected with the Co-operative Union, wore (in 
1867) 1432 societies, with a membership of 946,019, 
a share capital of £10,012,048, and sales to the 
amount of £34,189,716, on which profits to the 
amount cf £3,193,178 were made. In these figuiea, 
Jiowover, are iucUided the returns of tliree Civil 
Service uBSociations, which have joined the Co¬ 
operative Union. In 1888 the weekly circulation 
or the Co-operative News was 35,800. TJie above 
statistics enow that nearly 1,000,000 families, or 
about one-sixth of tlie population of Great Britain 
liave their wants in whole or in part supplied 
through coroperabive stores. 

Co-operation in England is thus already one of 
the cstabliehed mstitiitions of tlio counhy, the 
importance of which ban been recognised alike by 
statesmen and economists. Though essentially a 
workmen’s movement, it should be said that it 
owes much to the enlightened and phiJanthropio 
guidance of mon of other classes, to lloberfc Owen, 
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tiiicfc si I are of it, am I confi(i([uentJy there is no 
benefit of survivorship us in jomfc-toiiancy, but tho 
ri"lit of eacli dcscoiuls to bis or her licirs. The rule 
of descent is also^^e/* stirpes^ so that the licirs of one 
ulio lias ]necleceascd the coiiinion ancestor take 
only the share ^vliich ^vould have come to their 
inimediato ancestor had lie or she survived, and 
til us in the rare ctuse of i^avclkind a oraiulson of 
the coninion ancestor -will also cxchule bis own 
bistei-s. Division may bo carried tliiongli by 
vuhiiitavy a^'Lccnient, or by a aiiifc in Cliancovy. 
jSucli parts of the property ns cannot bo divided 
(such as the manor-house, &c.) p(LJ>s to the eldest 
sister or her issue, but an equivalent in value 
is assigned to the remaining sistei's. These prin¬ 
ciples rescinhle closely the law of common property 
in Scotland, na to \\diich fclio light of individual 
mnnageineiit extends only to ncccs.sary operations, 
not to extraordinary use of tlio subject. Each pro 
indiviso owner may sell hia right, aiul, except in 
the COSO of conjunct rights to liusband and wife 
(which are considered indivisible), may insist on 
an action of declarator ami division. If tlie subject 
is natuvallv indivisible, as a brewery, it may be 
sold and the price divided. In tho case of heirs- 
portionera in Scotland, also, such things ok a peer¬ 
age, a public office, or a mansion-house with 
accessories form a privcipiuini for the eldcvst sister, 
M here the proxipnimi comes under a settlement, 
compensation is generally due to the j^ounger sisters. 
An Advowsoii (q.v.) Is exorcised in turns, accord¬ 
ing to seniority. 

Co-partiicryi SJee Partnership. 


Cope (Xat. cappiii pUcmale\ an ccclesiaatical 
vostmeut worn in the Labin Church during pro¬ 
cessions, solemn lauds and vespers, and other 
solemnities, but not by the cele- 
hranb at mass. The Greek form 
of the cope bs restricted 

to archiliiandi’ites and bishops. 
Tlio cope of the form or is plain, 
tliat uf the lattei' with a pattern 
of u’avy fit rip cs. The Avjnenians 
alone iise the cope as the vest¬ 
ment for mass. In the Church 
of England the c(3po was allowed 
as an altcraative to the vest¬ 
ment or chasuble hy the Common 
Prayer-book of 1549. Doth were 
forbidden hy that of lo52, but 
legally revived under Elizabeth 
in 1559. By Canon xxiv, of 1603, 
the principal minifltev at the Holv 
Coiiiin union in cathedral or col¬ 
legiate cli inches, together with 
the epistolor and gospeller, ia 
directed to wear the cope, and 
at Durham it was so worn till 
Bishop Trevor’s episcopate (1752- 
71), when one of the prebendaries 
(lisused it, iinding it interfered 
with his M'ig. The cope, how¬ 
ever, has been custom aiily worn 
by the clergy officiating at coro¬ 
nations; while some lurfclier re¬ 
vival of its use has taken place of late years. The 
cope was originally a cloak worn for ordinary pur¬ 
poses. In fonu it is a semicircle, without sleeves 
and with a liood, It is fastened across the breast 
with a clasp or morse- Copes soon began to he 
ornamented wdtli eiiibroidery, and even with jewels; 
and .so early as the 13 th eentuiy they hecanie the 
most iiiagniiicenb and costly of all the vestments 
of the pi’ie.sthood. 

Cope, Charles ^VEST> R.A., buhjccfc-pain ter, 
was born at Leeds in 1811, the son of a landscape- 
painter. He attended the schools of the Royal 
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Academy, and studied for two years in Italy. Ho 
began to exhibit in tlie Academy in 1883, nml 
produced a long series of sacred, historical, and 
domestic subjects. In 1843 ins cavloon, * Tlie Fii-Hfc 
Trial by Jury,’ gained a £300 prize at tho AYcsb- 
niinster Hall competition; and in 1844 he was 
selected to execute, in the House of Lords, a mural 
painting of * The Black Prince,’ which was followed 
by 'Prince Henry,’ and in the Peers’ Corridor a 
series of eight subjects from the Civil War, coiii- 
ploted about 1865. He was elected an A. 11, A. in 
1843, and an R.A. in 1848; ami from 1867 to 1874 
he held the profe.ssor8hip of Painting. He retired 
in 1883. He was an original inembor of the Etch¬ 
ing Club, iiiul his plate of ‘ The Life Class of tho 
Hoyal Academy ’ (1805) ranks as one of the most 
vigorous figure-subjects over otclied by an English¬ 
man. He died 20tli August 1890. 

Cope, Edward Duinkeu, Americnn naturalist, 
horn 111 Philadelphia, 28th July 1840, was professor 
of Natural Sciences at Haverford College, 1864-67, 
and afterwards appointed palrcoiitologisb to the 
United States Geological Survey. His immci’ous 
papers and works on palmoiitelogy avo liighly 
valued; and to the discussion of tlio theory of 
cvcihition he has contributed over n dozen works 
of importance. Ho is a meniher of numerous 
scientific societies in America ami in Kurojic, and 
among other recognitions of his services to science, 
lie, ill 1879, received the Rigsby gold medal of the 
Royal Geological Society. 

CopCf Sir John, an English general, wna a 
cornet in 1707, and, having been made a Knight 
of tho Bath, in 1742 coiiiiiiamlcd the troops sonb 
to the assistance of Maria Theresa. On tlio land¬ 
ing of Prince Charles Edward in 1740, Cope wna 
appointed commander-iii-chief of the goreriinient 
forces in Scotland, After a fniitks-s march to tho 
Highlands, he returned with liis troops by sea 
to Dunbar, ami on 21st September was totally 
defeated at Prcstoiipaiis, His defeat is celebrated 
in the Jacobite song, ‘ Hey, Johnnie Copo, arc ye 
wankin’ ycb? ’ Cope died 28tli July 1760, 

CoRCC* Sec Kopeck. 

€oi>e]lIias:e]L (Dan. Kjohenham, ‘Mcichanta’ 
Haven’), the capital of Denmark, and Jicadquartors 
of the national commerce, literature, and art, is 
jsituated on tlie low-lying eastern shore of tlie island 
of Zealand, in the Sound, W'hich is here about 12 
miles broad; an outlying portion, Chiistiaashavii, 
stands at the north end of the island of Aningcr nr 
Aiiiak, which is separated from Zeal ami by a 
narrow ainiof the sea. Tlie clianiiel foinisaTiiio 
and capacious harbour, which is hridged over so os 
to connect Clii’istiansliavii ami the main part of tho 
city at tw’o points, Tlie fortifications on tlie land 
aide have been removed since 1863; so that tlio 
city has now practically incorporated tlio suburbs 
Oaterbro, Ndrrelro, Vesterbro, and Eiedoriksborg, 
The total population in 1735 was 60,000; ia 1835, 
120,000; in 1880, 235,251; and in 1885 it was, witli 
suburbs, 285,700. Coiieiiliageii is still tlcfeiided 
by the old citadel of Erederik.sliavn and by forts 
oil tlio .seaward side ; and in 1887 new fortifications 
wore in cour.se of construction. The busine.ss 
quarter stretche.s from its noble liarboiif in a 
north-east direction towards the juincijial and 
central square, Kongcus Nytoiv, wliieli in itself 
forms the focus of the life of tho city. Farther 
north and east of this point lies the aristocratic 
quarter, witli tlie liamisoiiie Amnlieubnrg Bquaro 
and its royal and ministerial palaces; this district is 
bounded in the extreme north ]>y the citadel, and 
the adjoining public gardens and walks on the 
sliore.s oi the Sound. 

Ainong.st its few buildings of historical interest 
or inbriiLsic beauty, the metropolitan cathedral 
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chmcJi, kjiou’ii Yor Fme Kirico, rebuilt after the of overAwhig: the Jiiinistry. But the croiv4, f!ee- 
bonibarclmciit nf 1807> statues of Chnst ing the military nnrt otlier preparatioiis nimle to 

and the Apostles, and a haptisinal font, dcsi^pied receive tliem, dispersed quietly ndthout attempting 
and in i>art executed hy Tliorwaldsen, Trmitatisv to cariy out any of I lie violent designs until Mdjkh 
kirko is rcniarkablc for its round tower, which is they were credited. Since 1885 the site lias heon 
ascended by a winding causeway instead of steps; occupied by the MotropoUlan Cattle ilarkot. 
and Holiiienfi' Kivke contains interesting momi- , t i ^ i 

men ta to tlic great naval heroes, Jncl and Torden- . Copcpodu, an order of in mute marine and 
skjiilil. An Jinglisl: cliurcli, built at a cost of frei'b-'valur crustaceans, bDlonyuj; to the Lntonio.-.- 
£10,000, was consecrated in 1887. Tlie royal tracalq.v.). 

palace, called Clmstiansborg, was tebmlt he. Coper'iiiciis, Nicolas, founder of the modern 
tween 1794 and 1828, but was never remarkable ostroiioiny, was born 19tli rebniaiT 1473, at Thorn, 
for arcldtocbuml hQmiy. The pnncipal part of in^Veab Ibimsia, lately helonging to the order of 
the vast budding \vm destroyed by firo m 1884, the Teutonic Knights (q.v.), but then a part of 
when many precious works of art were destroyed. Poland, His fatliev, a Polisli subject, was appar- 
Hanpily moat of the nictnres in its great art ontly a Uorinaniacd Slav, and his motlier of pure 
gallery were saved. 'IJie castle of Ilasenborg German extraction. Copeniiciis seems to havo 
{1610-24), where the regalia are kept, contains spoken Germ an lUi )i is m other-tongue ; but Poland 
intereatiug collections of ohjecta of art; and and Gciniany still dispute with each other tho 
the palace of Chariottenhorg (1024) is now used houmir of prodiiring hi jil Brought up iinilor tJio 
as an academy of arts. Tho nmvorsiby was guavdiausluji of Ins uncle Lucas, prince-bishop of 
fmiudod by Chriatiau 1. in 1479, has five faculties, the grenb Prussian diocese of Erndaiid, be nmtricu- 
40 professors, and is attended by 1200 students, latod at Cracow 1491, find there studied matlic- 
Connccted with the univeifiity are a surgical aca- niafcies, optics, and itensncctlve. Leaving withnub 
demy, an obseiyntory, a hotanicol frarden, a zoo- taking a dcgiee, he enrolled himself in 1490 in the 
logical inuseuni, a polytechnic institubion, and a ‘Nalio-Gennanonim ’ of Bologna UuiverBitv as a 
library of 250,000 voJuincjj, contaiiung also a great student of canon law, and was next year appointed 
collection of ancient Pci*sian and another of canon of Fraueiibutg, tho catliedial city of tlio 
ancionb northern MSfS, CopGiihagen is the centre, diocese of Evinlaud, standing on tho shores of 
not only of Danish, but of northern litomtiire and the Frisches Had. The year 1500 he spent at 
art, and is the scat of a number of societies for tho Itonic, where be lectured on astronomy, anil (6tli 
advancciuent of these in all tlicir branches, amongst November) ‘ observed an eclipse of tlio moon.' The 
whicli the most iniimrlnut are tJio Hoyal Society, following year he began the study of medirine at 
founded in 1742; and the Koyal SocLcby for North- I^adiia, medicine in that age Ijeing essentially 
ern Antiquities, founded in 1825; as well as agiL dependent on astronomy, and was at Ferrara, in 
cultural, geogiapliicnl, and other Bocieties, The 1503, invested with the doctorship of canon law. 
royal library contains 500,000 volumes, besides In 1505 he left Italy never to return to ib, and 
great treasures of Sanskrit and other MSS, The flctfcled in his imtivc Fnissia. ‘ Scliolnsticiia' of 
Slusouni of Novtliern AntiqiiibiGS in Prindsons Iheslau till 1638, and canon of Fiauonburg, yet 
PalaiH, fa uiuiyallad in its kind, havlnf^ been made Copernicus never became a priest Appointed per- 
what it is mainly by AYoi-saae, Tho Thorwaklsen mauent medical attendant on his iinme, he lived 
Museiiin, opened in 1846, consists of works of art witli him from 1607 till 1512 in tho princely caetlo 
?jty that Bcinptor himself, and othoi'a loft by Jiim to of Ifeilsberg, 46 miles from the town of l^anen'- 
the Danish nation, for which a separate biiilcling burg, wlioro, hemdes thinking out hia now astvo- 
lios been erected. Copenhagen contains also a noiny, he had toilsome admuiistrative anti other 
number of welbsup|Jorted benevolent institutions, duties to perform, involvings him in /mquent jour- 
banka, theatres, an excliauge, &c. There are noys. After hia uncle’s death in 1512, lie lived at 
statues of several of the Danish kinm, of Tycho Fiauciilmrg with an income us cauon calculated at 
Bmh6, and of the poets. The chief exports of about f^50 of nrasent money, not inorcly to study 
Copenhagen are grain, rapo-Bceil, bubter,^ cheese, the stain in his tower Cut'ia CqperuAouft, but to 
beef, cattle, wool, hides, bones, and giain-spirit. execute difficult and ninltifarioiis oJUcc-s ns baililT, 
Porcelain, pianos, clocks, watcliea, mathematical militant governor, judge, tax-collector, vicar- 
instvuiuents, chemicals, sagav, beer, and tobacco are general, and physician, These oflices lie fulfilled 
mamifactuvcd. with vigour and Wceess, even wIuIq his dilficultica 

About the middle of the 12fcli century, Copen- were increased by the intrigues and wai's which 
hagen wan but a fishing-village, in tho neighbour, ultimately led to the restoration of West Pniesia 
hood of which Bishop Axel, or Absalon, built a to the Teutonic Knights, and ita incorporation with 
castle. In 1254 the village obtained the privileges the Protestant state of Brandenburg. The coinage 
of a town, and in 1443 King ChrfatopJieL* made it having been grosslj^ dobnsctl bjf the Tcntojiic 
the capital of the kingdom. It was several times Knights and the three leading comnicicial towns 
attacked hy the Hanseatic Lcaguo; was besieged by of Prusfiia, Copeniicua sot himself strenuously bo 
tlm Swodas in the 17th cc7)tiiiy; wa-s bomhmdcd by fche task of its refomi, and advocated tho establish, 
tlie English, Dutch, and Swedes in 1700; Bulfercd mont of a single mint for the wdiole Of Prussia, In 
grievously by fires in 1728, 1794, and 1795; wit- 1523 ho was appointed administrator-geiiei al of the 
jiesscd a gi'cat SGa-fij^ht in its roads on 2d April diocese. TJie j)c icvolulionibits lie completed in 
1801, when the English, under Sir Hyde Parker, 1630, but could not be prevailed on to give It to 
with Nelson as his .second in conunaiid, dasfcroved the press till just before tliu end of his life, In 
tho Danish fleet; and (to prevent the Danish licet 1542 he was seized with apoplexy, accompanied 
from falling into the power of Napoleon) was bom- by nai’alysia on tho right side. On the 24tli May 
barded by tho Englfali from the 2d to bhe 5th of 1B43 the" first printed copy of the work arrived at 
lijcptember 1807j when gicat destruction was Frauonburg, nnd was tonclied by his dying hands 
wrought, both m houses and public buildings, only a few Iiours before he expired. His memory 
and himclreds of persons lost their lives (sec Dkn- gone, and hie faculties all obscured, it eouhl only 
MAUK}. In 1888 an international oxiuhition was be said he seemed, to know what it was he toiiobed. 
Jiold Iiere, Besides tlio Do BcuohdiorUbKSt Gopcmicus wrote 

Cob culm l^Cll Fields, in North London, noted and published at Cracow a Latin translation. □£ tho 
as the nicotiiig-place of an iiumonso gathering of Epistles of the B^^zantiue author Tlieopliylaotus 
labour uiiioiiistff on 21st April 1834, with the object Simocntta,' and a treatfae on trigonomofci^^ His 
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life \rng ^vlitten hy Oassenfli; more recently by 
Von flipJer (1573), and ToJkovski (ITnrsair, 1S73). , 
By fat the most coniplcto account of Copernicus’s 
ii/e nntl Jaboni-s is, however, fclie great hiogi-aphy 
by Dr Ib’owe (2 vols. Berlin, 1883 ; volumG of docii- 
niGnts, 1884). Copeniicus’s family namo of Konper- 
■nigk Is derived from a village so culled in Silesia, 
ail'd was Latiniseil by liimself as Coppemiem, and 
indeed by him generally go spelt, 

The Copernican System is that Avliich repre- 
seiitsj tlic Biin to he at rest iu the centre of the 
universe, and the cnrtli and planets to move round 
it ns a centre. It got its name from Coper¬ 
nicus}, who (alfchougli some vague general notion 
of tha syatem seems to be due to Pythagoras) first 
distinctly drew the attention of plulcsopliers to it, 
and devoted liia life to its demonstration. For the 
rest, the gloiy of developing on the lines lie broadly 
laid down, belongs to ICcpIor, Galileo, and otlicrs, 
and to Xewton, who finally marked out the form 
of modern tlieoretical oGbronomy. ^ Many who 
levcrence the name of Copernicus in connection 
with tliis system, would be surprised to find, on 
perusing liis '\vork, how much of error, unsound 
reasoning, and lmi>py_ conjecture combined to 
secure for him in all times the association of the 
system with Ins name; yet, with all its faults, that 
work mavlcs one of I bo greatest steps ever taken in 
Bcienco, 

Entitled D6 Rcvolulhmhus Orlinm, and dedi¬ 
cated to Pope Paul III., it consists of six books. 
The fii'st contains the following propositions: 
1, That the nniverao is spherical, 'Plus is estab- 
lislicA by such ai^umenta aa that the sphere 
is tlio nioab perfect iiguie, dx. 2, That the earth 
is s]^)herical, which fiowa from llio same kind of 
cojiBidcrations. 3* That the earth and sea make 
one globe. 4, That the motions of all the heavenly 
hfMlica inufift ho uniform and cireidar, or com¬ 
pounded of unifovin and circular motions. Here, 
again, we meet with singular reasons, A shiplc 
body miisb movo ciicularly, and nothing but cir* 
cukv motion could give pcViodicity bo phenomena. 
f). That, supposing tlie distance of the stai's to be 
immense, there is no reason why the earth should 
not have a motion round its axis oa well na a 
motion in its orbit, 6, Tliat the sphere of the 
Btam is inimenaoly distant. The pmof is fanciful, 
and shows he had no notion of a uinverse of stars 
peivadhig space. 7 and 8. The ancients were 
wrong in placing the earth afc the centre of the 
universe. Tlie argumciiU under this hcatl are as 
fanciful as those which they were designed to 
refute. Tlic falling of a body to the eaiiih he 
deducea from the assumption, that it is only given 
to wholes to move civeularly, while it ia or the 
nature of parts, separated from their wholes, to 
move in i-ignb lines. That there must be a eciUrimi 
imcndit an entity unknown to modeiti science, is 
admitted, the question being as to its position, 

It is possible for the earth to have several motions, 
10. lie establishes the order of the planets, and 
draws a diagiam of the system mucli aa it is now" 
represented, Following the old aysteniR, such as 
the Ptolemaic, lie lays down « sphere for tlie fixed 
stars. Ib is clear, also, that he had no idea of 
the motions of the planets other than that tliey 
were such as wxuld be ca\ised by their being fixed 
in inmienso ciyafcal spheres revolving rouiul the 
sun. 

Tlie sum of Copemiciw’s astronomical achieve¬ 
ments is, iimiiily, the shifting of the centre of the 
solar system from the earth to the sun, and tlie 
consei^uGiifc explanation of the aJtei'Jmtioii of day 
and night by tlic eiuth’s rotation round itself, and 
of the vicissitudo of the seasons by the earth’s 
revolution round the sun. This complete tiaiis- 
f or mat ton in astronomy was duo in the first 


instance to the sense of order in Copevniens’a 
own mind, which, ever more clearl^^, piotested 
against the inverse conception of a inueh smaller 
body at the centre, and a far greater at the cir- 
eumfcrcnce, and all the repugnant notions regard¬ 
ing the movements of the planets which aucli a 
conception involved. Discriminating motion as an 
attribute of matter, and apace as the scone bub 
nob the subject of motion, Gopeinicus explained 
how the celestial sphere was but a limitation of 
space, and its movement only anpavent; and 
how the Miackwavd loopings’ of the paths pur¬ 
sued by the planets were only the perspective 
result of their real movements in conjunction 
with the real movements of the earth. Such 
was the comiu'chensivc achome of astronomy con¬ 
ceived by Copernicus j but it was impossible for 
him, w’ith the instruments and ascertained facts 
then ftb liis disposal, to master all the details. 
Instead of grasping the itlea of elliptic orbits^ ho 
still abode by tliat of uniform circular motion, 
and had therefore to retain the ‘epicycles’ to 
account for ‘iiTCgularities,’ though ho reduced 
tills apparatus of checks and balances to the 
mimhei of thirty-four. It was reserved for Kepler 
to dispense with the epicycles (see Pi'OLEMjVIO 
SvsTEur, Astronomy, Kepler), Catholic churoh- 
inon received Copernicus’s work witli much favour j 
the only theological objections came from the 
Prote.stants. Luther denounced Copernicus as an 
aiToganb fool who wote in defiance of Scrip- 
fciire, and Melanchthon urged the suppression of 
such mischievous doctrines by the secular power. 
The conduct of the De J^ovoliUionibiis through the 
press having been delegated by Copeniiciis’s friend, 
George Joachim von Lauchen (ithotiGus) to Osi- 
ander (q.v.), fclio latter, by way of conciliating 
existing p>reju<licc,s, foisted on the work a preface 
{PrfG/aSiuKCiihi} ijuito ioreign horn CopGrnicus ’.9 
intcntion.s, in which the doctrine of the eavtii’s 
rotation is represented oa a meic hypoilieais, ivliieh 
has been attributed Avvongly to CoperiiiciiH biniself. 

Copiapo, capital of the Chilian department of 
Atacama (q.*v.). 

Coplniuli JAMES, physician, was born at Deer- 
ness, in the Orkneys, in 1701. lie graduated M.D, 
at Edinburgli in 181o, and settled to practice in 
London in 1820, where lie soon began to make his 
name known by Ida papers in the medical journals 
on yellow-fev'er, itydiophobia, cholera, and the like. 
His laigcst work was the Dlctiojmry of Pmdkctl 
MedicinG (3 vols. 1832), a mcmuincnt of ouormoua 
Industiy i others W'ere on palsy and apoplexy (18fl0), 
and on consumption (1861). He died 12bh July 
1870. 

Gojrtcyi John Sixbleton, II.A., portrait and 
luHtovical pain ter, wns bora 3d Jnfy 1737, at 
Boston, U.S. Ills parents, bofcli of English extrac¬ 
tion, had eiuigrated from Irclaml in tlie previous 
year. It has usually been asserted that Coploy 
Was a self-taught artist; but Mr W. H. Whitmore 
of Boston has shown that bo was instructed by Ills 
stepfather, Peter Pelham, iJic portrait-pain ter and 
engraver, and probably a?.RO byjoiin Sinibcrl;. At 
the _a^c of sixteen he was executing portraits of 
coiisnicrahlo mciit; ami in 17oo Wnsliingtou sat 
to liiin. In 17fib and 1707 ho .sent over works for 
exhibition in the rooms of the Societj^of Incorporated 
Artists; and in June 1774 lie left for Europe. Iu 
London lie ^vos well reecived by^ lieyiiolds, West, 
and Strange, and he was commissioned to paint llio 
king and queen for General Wentworth. Passing 
to the Continent in August, ho .stmlied in Italy, 
returning to Loudon in the end of 1776, His first 
important subject-picture was the ‘ Youtii rescued 
from a Shark,’ presented by the artist to Christ’s 
Hospital School; wliidi was followed by ‘Tlio 
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Death of Chatham’ (17*/9-80), aii inipre^Mve Buh- 
jeefc, in which the nortvaits of the pcei-s wevo care¬ 
fully stiidiert Iroiii Jifej ami the Btill finer ‘ Death of 
Maiov Pierson’ (1783). Both arc in the National 
(.hiilery i the former was eiiffraved hy Bavtnlozzi, 
the latter hy Heatli, In 1789-90 he executed the 
immense ‘ Siege and Belief of Gibraltar/ now in 
the Guildhall. Among his niimcroiiB other popular 
u'orks may he named *Tho Surrciuler of Admiral 
de \Vindt to Lord DuncanC ‘Charles J. demand¬ 
ing the Surrender of the Pive Members/ now in 
Boston; ‘Charles T. signing Straflibid’s Death- 
warrant;’ and ‘The Assassination of Bucking¬ 
ham.^ Till the end of his life he wa.s unwearied 
ill the piirsiiib of his art. In August 1813 ho was 
attacked by paralysis, and died on 9l!i September, 
leaving a kou, the fiituro Lord Lyudliui^jt. 

Copley's historical subjects are more original, 
spirited, and realistic than those of his friend and 
counfcnmian West, with whom he is commonly 
clnssccl; and tliey are distingnislied hy far richer 
and finer colouring. His composition is simple and 
cAcctive, and hi.s draftaraansfiip careful and accu¬ 
rate. Til religions and poetical subjects ho was less 
successful. His portraits, full of individuality, 
excellent in modelling and colour, are in tliem- 
selves enough to justify a great reputation; and 
in artistic qualities the finest of them may be 
said to approacli tbe works of Beynolds and 
Gaiiisboiouglu See Lives by Perkins (1873) and 
Mrs Ainory (18»2). 

CopBCrt This appears to have been the first 
metal employed hy man botli hi war and the peace¬ 
ful arts. LiKe gold and Hilvcr, it is found native, 
hut, except in one or two districta> only to a sniaU 
extent, It can, however, be extracted from its 
ores at a comparatively low heal, and it is not 
altered by exposuro to dry air * although in moist 
air, in tlio incscnce of carbonic acid, it soon takes 
on a coating of the giceii carbonate of copper. 
The use of copper by ancient natione is well known, 
tlii'ougli tbe M'eapoiia and other objecte of Btxmze 
(q.v.)—that is, copper mixed with a small quantity 
of tin, &c.—which have been fio largely collected by 
arclioDologiats. Some prcliifitorie iiuplenieats are, 
however, of unalloyed copper. It was obtained by 
the ancients from various iJlaccs, but especially from 
Cyprus—w’lienee the name. Copper boa a charac¬ 
teristic fine red colour and takes a brilliant polish, 
It ia nearly nine times heavier than water, its 
specific gravity being from 8‘8 to 8*95. Next 
to silver it ia the heat coiulnctor of heat and 
electricity, lienoo its many useful applicationp. Its 
point of fusion lies between silver and gold, but 
unlike these metals, it absorbs oxygen when strongly 
heated in fclio air, and scales of Tilack oxide form 
rniiiclly on iU surface. Copper is moderately hard, 
and Is highly luallcahle, tliictile, and tenacious, 
although not so strong ns Iron. When held, in tlio 
form or sheet or wire, in a llamc, it communicates 
to it a liiglrly cliamcterfstic green colour. TVhciXJos 
steel is navtlencd by being heated to redness and 
suddenly cooled in cold water, copper is softened by 
111 G aaiiiG nrocess. Copper forma two iiuporlan t com¬ 
pounds with oxygen—cuprous and cupric oxides. 

Ctcjirotts OMb (red oxido, sub-oxide), Cu^G. 
This is obtained by heating to redness the black 
oxide with noaily its own 'weight of finely divided 
copper in a u'ell-covorert cniciblo, to protect the 
mixture from the oxidising action of the air. It is 
got as a hydroxide by ailding gi’ajie-siigar to a sohz- 
tioii of fjulphaLo of copper, and then caustic Roda, 
till a blue pi’ccipitate, which is first formed, is re- 
dissolved. T)ie .solution, on being gently 'wanned, 
deposits tbo bydroxido aa a rich orange-yellow 
powder. 0?z continuing the heating till the liquid 
lias reached the boiliug-point, and maintaitiiug the 
ebullition for some time, fclic powder changea into 

tbo red anhydrous oxide. This oxide is used in 
colouring gla.'^s a fine ruby tint. It is not acted on 
by air or moiatuve, and for tliis reason is produced 
on copper suifaces ns a bronze to keep tiio metal 
itself from becoming stained. The salts of this 
oxido are generally colourlcs.s, but they are liable 
to absorb Oxygen and posfl into tlie bJuc-colonred 
cupric salt?!. CuprouB chloride is the most im¬ 
portant salt, being used for absorbing carbonic 
oxide in gas analysis. 

Ciqmc 02 ci(h (copper monoxide, black oxide), 
CuO, is the scale or niRt nf copper which peels oiF 
the surface of the metal when hElated. It is gob for 
chemical purposes by heating nitrate of copper to 
redness in a cmciblo with oeca.«>inTial fitirring, and 
cnicfully avoiding any pos-dble admission of coaly 
matter. By the use or cfipric oxide Liebig estab¬ 
lished the method by whicli the composition of all 
organic suhatanetK bos been do term hied, as it 
readily mves up its o.xygcn at a red beat to carbon 
and hydrogen, converting thorn, respectively, into 
carbonic acul and water, hum tbo 'weiglit of wliich 
tile composition of the organic body is calculated. 
This oxide is used for staining glass, to 'ivhich ifc 
imparts a green colour; and its fioTiition in ammonia 
has tlie rcniai'kablo pvnnertv of dih-solving cotton 
fibre. Tbei //^(hurirte, Cu(0H)n, is obtained as a 
blue precipitate by arbling caustic sofla to sulplmtc, 
or other Balt, of copper, wliicli, as in Ibc ca'^e of 
the cuprous oxide, becomes nnhydrons on boiling, 
the blue precipitate hcconiiiig black and granular. 
The salts of cupric oxide are loadily obtained, by 
dis.'^olvmg it in Lhc nccuh^axy acids; for exnmple, 
in sulphuric acid for tlic sulphate, ttiid in nitric acid 
for the nitrate of copper. 

Cupric (sulphate of copper, blue vitriol], 

CuS(j 4 , occiii-s native in veins of copper and iron 
pyrites, and is inanufactilled on a lav^'o Sscalc by 
gently roasting native copper sulphide (copper 
pyrites), wlicn oxygen is abjgorbed fioni tiro air, tlie 
anhydrous siilphato thus obtained beffig dissolved 
in water, and from this solution tlie salt bj3 found in 
commcico cryetalliBes out. The crystals are largo, 
transparent, and have a fine blue colour. They are 
nincb used by tliodj^er aud calico-printer, in electro- 
plating, and in the mesorvatlon of organic materials. 

Cupric NitraiCt Cu(NOu)a. Tlie cryfitala of this 
salt arc of an intenso blue colour and deliquescent. 

It is iniicii used in calico-printing as an oxidising 
agent. 

Cupf'ic Cyanide^ CiiCy,, along wBJi cyanide of 
potasainni, gives tlio solution from wliich copper is 
deposited on an iron surface. It is not, however, 
neceB.«nry to prepare pure ciipric cyanide, as the sul- 
phalo in oxcesa of potassium cyanide seiTcs the 

pui'pose. 

Cupric Ar&cmtc^ C^uHAsOa (Schcolo’s green), is a 
wcll-kiiawn green pigment, got by adding an ftlka^ 
line arsonite to cupric sulphato, and wofibing tlio 
precipitate till free from sul pb ate, and drying. 
This colour basbeen mudi iiBefl for wall-Tjapeis, but 
has been supposed to have insanitaiy eueetfl. Sec 
AnsiJNio. 

Copper AcdtdCi Cu(Cj>Hj 03 )fl, w gob by adding 
copper hydroxide, or carbonate, to acetic acid. It 
fojTus dark hi no jii'isms, ^ If acetic acid is allowed 
to act on motallic copper in the presence of air and 
moifitmc, a basic acetate ia slowly formed tori'ued 
vcrdUjrh; this has less acetic acid than the previous 
compouutl, and is much less soluble, It has a bluisln 
gi-een colour, yercli^ria and av&cnioua acid boiled 
togother in water form tbo fine colour termed 
emerald grem—ViXi aeoto-ai'sciute of copper. 

Copper SUcirak is obtained by adding stearate of 
soda to sulphate of copper iij hot solutions, It is a 
liglitblmRli-grcoTyiowiler used for colouring candles. 

The pigment, lirnimiirk ^reczi, used in tlie art*, 
is an oxyeliloritle of copper. 
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Cnpper in any lifiui(i is^ eawly tiiacorerocl i>y 
placing in it a plate of polislieil iron, ^vhen it ^viil 
W oljseiTcd coating the mofcal ^vitU itsi wc]l-l<no\vn 
reddisli tint, making its npneavance over tlio part of 
tliQ plate iiiiiuarscd in the fluid. If tko miantifcy of 
copper is very small, the lifiuiil alioiild he concen¬ 
trated till it'lialf iills a watcli-gkss, and a hriglit 
steel HGedle in place of an iron plate. Solu¬ 
tions of enpric salts have a hluc or ^neeniaU-hliie 
colour, but this on nddifcioii of ammonia In excess 
becomes an intense pni’plisli blue. 

JVative Copper^ although frequently met Avitli 
wliere^’or copper ores occur, is yeb mrcly discovered 
in siifllcienb quantity to admit of iis being system¬ 
atically worked. It is foiintl ciyvstftllised in cubes 
and jji modiJjcabipns of tbia form • also in arborcs- 
cetit piccesj in thin laminm, and in irrcgnlar lumps 
or Hi asses, Sniiio times it forms a jincleiis with first 
a layer of rod oxide and then a second layer of car¬ 
bonate of copper around it. The largest mosses of 
native copper are obtained froni minos in llussia 
and from coppor-bcaving strata in tlie ncigbhonr- 
liood of Lake Superior, One mass ms mined at 
Minnesota in 1859, weighing oOO tone, which 
required the work of forty men for a year to exti’act 
it. The largOBt yet oldaiiicd was got in 1866 at 
the Confcrr.1 Tiunc^i, Lake Superior, and weighed 
800 fonf5. 

Tile ores of copper are niiiiievfnis. Cupnlcj I'ubij 
copner^ cupro us oxide^ or red oxide of co^^per, is tlio 
ricliest ore. It contains, when pure, nearly 1)0 per 
cent of copper. Maimhiic (q,v.), or r/yeen earConcUe 
o/QQppert consists, when pure, of 67 per cent, of the 
motal. This ore ocem's largely in dliissia, South 
Au<?fcralia, and in aoinc localities in South America. 
Chmi/litCf azuniCy or blue carbonate of copper^ iu a 
pure state contains 55 pov cent, of coppjer. CltaU 
copyriUt copper pyriicf^ or yelloio copper orCt a aul- 
phidc of copper and iron, is, from its abundance, 
the most important of copper ores. AUhoiigli 
containing, when pure, 35 per cent, of copper, 
yet 071 acconnfc of irnwni'itie^rj what is riiinccf in 
England doc.s not yield, on an average, more tlian 
8 per cent, of tlie metal. Some of the auriferous 
copper pyritcfi of the western states of America 
aiul elsewhere is worked as on ore of gold (sec 
JEruhescife, nr jmrplc copper orCf if* also a 
sulphide of copper in wliicli the proportion of the 
metal vaiias from 60 to 70 |)er cent. Tetrahedrite^ 
or t^rap copper 01 % is a sulph-antimonlte of copper 
of voiy’ vflr7A)7le compo.9ition, hni often eo/itaining 
from 30 to 40 per cent, of copper, Ataeamite 
(q.v.) is an oxyclilondo of copper mined in Chili, 
and found in other countries, meiaconitc, or hlctc/c 
oxide of coppci'i and Chrysocolla^ a silicate of 
copper, am sometimes smelted as ores of the 
metal. 

CopPEii-SMKLTiNri. —III practice, the process of 
smelting copper from ore (copper pyrites) like the 
Corrush is somewhat complicated, but in theory it 
is Comparatively simple. The main impurities of 
the ore are quartz, iro]i, sulphur, and very com- 
iiiouly arsenic. The process is conducted AVith the 
view of soparating the iron and quartz ns a fusible 
slag, and of dissipating the sulphur and arsenic, hy 
converting them into sulphurous and arsenions 
acids, through oxidation in the furuaco. At jSwnn- 
sea, which is the chief seat of copper-smelting in 
this country, reveibernlory furnaces arc used, and 
tlie.90 are of two kinds, called respectively calciiiers 
and nielfcing fiimiice.9. Gas, along with iSicinena’ 
regenerative apparatus, is now to some extent lused 
in difterent parts of the world for supplyiiig heat 
to copper furnaces, but at some places it has been 
given up, after a aliorfc trial, owing to the costly 
repaiva which it causes. There are never fo^Yor 
than six opemtions in the Welsh process of 
oopjiei'-smelting, and wiien so limited, a favourable 


ndiiuxtuiYi of ores, snoh as copper jjyrite.s and 
copper carhoiiates, is nccesBary. in the firsts the 
ore is calcined in a furnace for at least tAvelve 
hours, hy which time the greater part of the sul¬ 
phide of iron is dccoinposed, and much suipliurons 
and oLlier acids have formed and escaped in fnmos 
—^i.e. a partial oxidation of the iron and sulphur 



Fig. 1,—Section of a Eeverberdtiory Coppev-inclting 
Furntice J 

A, firoplacQ; D, flre-brklgG; 0, bed of snml; D, melted copper. 


takes place. In tlio second^ the calcined ore is 
melted along witii siliceous slags obtained in hitcr 
stages of the proces.s, Kere a fusible slag, consisting 
in great part of silicate of iron, is fornied, aud the 
flulphiclea of iron and copner aits run oft’ a* a regiilus, 
termed coarse meted^ and gi’aniilated in water. A 
section of a molting furnace in given in fig. 1. In 
the tliirdy the coarse metal is calcined again fur 
twenty-four liouvfl, during which time niost of the 
sidphide of iron is converted into oxide. In tlio 
four IK the calcined coarse uictal is melted with 
slags lich in oxide of copper, and also with rich 010.91 
as oxide and carbonate. These oxidise any aulpbUle 
of iron remaining, and areguhis called lohitepictal 
is formed, consisting almost enWrely of Hiilpliido of 
copper, and containing about 75 per ctjnt. of tlie 
metal. In the fftht called * roasting,* the regulus 
is very slowly melted, so ns to allow of the grailnal 
and thorough reduction of the sulphide by heated 
atmospheric air throngii the formation of oxide of 
copper. WJien oxide aud sulphide of copper are 
heated togetlicv, they decompose each otlicr, tlio 
sulphur escapes na sulnJiurous acid, and impure 
metallic copper, called oUstcr comer, is produced, 
whiJo otlier foreign Iwlies aro lor tlio most part 
removed in the slag. In tlie sixthy the copper mom 
the previous operation is velincd. To ofFect tins, it 
is melted in a fumace, and exposed to the oxidising 
infliiencG of the air for from liftoeu to twenty hours, 
by whieli time ib is full of dioxide, ajitl idia is in 
turn reduced by throwing pure coal on the surface 
of tho molten metal, and then stirring it with a 
polo of green birch-wood. 

At tho.se ameltiiig works whero the suljdiui oiig 
acid produced in the calcining or roasting of coipor 
pyrites is saved for the nmunfactiire of sulphuric 
acid, peculiar furnaces, siicb as Geastenheifer’s, 
Hasenclevcr aud Helbig’s, and I^laletra’s, me used 
for roasting the ore. »Shaft or cupola furnaces, 
instead nf those of a rcverl)eratory kind, are used 
iu some countries, for smeltirig copper ores where 
these arc highly feiTiigiiums, or oxidised, or com¬ 
paratively poor. Coke, anthracite, or chmcoal is 
used as fuel in cupola furnaces, which require a 
hi list of uir at a mouernte pressure. 

IVet Copper J^xtraction Process, —Soon after iron 
pyrites (sulphide of iron) began to be used about 
thirty years ago as the aonree of aulphiir for tho 
mauufacturo of sulplmiic acid, it wasi thought 
desirable to recover the copper, amounting to a 
small per cent, of tho pyrites used. The burnt 
pyrites, consisting chioJly of oxide of iron, along 
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■witli 4 or 5 per cent of copper, is juixeil wiDj from 
12 to 15 per cent, of crushed rock-salt and the 
nuxtiire properly calcined, wlieu the ^vholc of the 
Copper is converted into a aolnhlc chloride. Tlie 
roosted mass is then lixiviated, and tlie coj)per con¬ 
tained ill the solution thrown down as metal by 
Bcrap iron. This precipitate contains about 75 per 
cent, of pure copper, and is mixed with tlie copper 
of the Inter stu'^es of piixilication got in the diy 
process. 

AppliCiVtions of Coppeb-— Tlio iiieUiUsuscd for 
a great variety of pniposes. It fs most largely coii- 
Hunied along with zinc in the production of Bi-ass 
(q.v.). To n less, hut »still considerable extent, it 
is niftdo into ]»roiize and gun-metal, in whicli it ia 
alloyed with tin and other motals (sec 
Alone it 13 Ginpluyecl ior boilenj, .stills, cooking 
vessels, seamless and other pipes, wire and uire- 
clothj nails, and spikes. In the fonii of thin plates 
it 1ms long been in demand for engraving and etch¬ 
ing UJ3011, and in the shape of strong rollers it ia 
extensively employetl for a like purpose bv the 
calico'printer. Copper does not cast very well, but 
it ia adiiiimbly adapted for producing works of art 
ill electro-deposit instead or casting^ them. This 
process is oxtensivcly employed, and does even for 
objects i\3 large as life-sized statues. In this way 
engravings and pages of tyi>e are also copied for the 
prill ling-press. For its use in coating otlier metals, 
SGe liliONZXNa. Copper is the metal umially 
chosen for lightning comluctovs, 'Wiiting-pens are 
made of an alloy consisting for the most part of 
copper, and for some pinposea are iKjttor than 
those made of steel, os they do not coiTode nearly 
BO soon, These pens are usually white in colour. 
An alloy of copper, 'yellow metal,’ is used for 
sheatiling the bottoms of timber ships, so as to 
prevent niolhisca and seaweeds from oncumbering 
them. Copper, owing to its ductility, maybe made 
into pipes, tubing, &c,, by high pi'essurc alone, 
without heat. 

The copper-minM of the United Kingdom appear 
to have first rbsen into importance in the early part 
of the 18 th ceiituiy, Acconling to Sir C. Lemon 
{Journal of the Statistical Society^ voL i.), tlie pro¬ 
duce of the Cornish mines in 1771 wcuj 27,806 tons 
of ore, >’icUUug 3347 tons of copper. In 1856 
(Hunt’s Mineral Statistics for 1866) the returns 
were—Cornwall, 163,245; Devon, 42,025 tons of oi*e; 
togetlier yloldiug 13,600 tons of metallic copper. 
Since 18Q0, tho year of their maximum yield, the 
qiiantity of copper ohiaincd from mines of tho 
United Kingdo7?i has ^jtoadily and rai^idiy declined 
from 236,696 tons of ore, and 15,968 of metal, to 
18,205 and 1386 tons respectively in 1886. 

The copper ore mined in otlier paiTs of the 
country besides Cornw'all and Devon is coinpara- 
tivoly trifling, Copper is chicJly smelted at Swan¬ 
sea and its neighbourhood, Imt to sonic extent also 
in Lancashire. The English Bmeltin^ works are 
now moat largely supplied with ore from Spain, 
Soutli Africa (see CAvii COLONY, Vol. II. p, 735), 
Venezuela, the Uniteil States, mwl Australia (q.v.). 
Tlie entire quantity of mo bailie copper smelted 
and refined in the United Kingdom in 1887 was 
67,603 tons, 

Tho pi'oihiction of copper in the United States 
has increased rapidly since 1872. In that year the 
quantity of this metal obtained vvos 12,500 tons, 
wJiilc in 1SS5 it as luueh as 76,000 tons, and 
tlio United States is now the largest producer of 
copper. Tho richest mine in tho Avorld is said to 
Ife that at Cahuiiot (q.v,), on Lake Superioi', in 
which region copper was inined by the ancient 
Indian or pre-Inman inhabitants. The territories 
of Arizona and ^lontana arc also productive; hut 
copper occurs in Bcveml other parts of the Union. 
A very large quantity of copper wire 13 used in 
134 


that country for electrical purposes. The enormous 
increase in the output of copper between 1880 and 
188-1, and iU fall in judcG, led to the fommtinn nf 
n powerful syndicate to regulate the total produc¬ 
tion and control tljo price; which till 1880 had 
largely succeeded in its aims. 

Oofipcvas i-s the commercial term for the sub 
nliatc of iron, and is used exteiirivcly in dyeing 
black, in making ink, and has been found useful aa 
a dressing for crops. See IRON. 

Copperlicad {Trigonovcphalus coniortnon), a 
venomous serpent, chmoly allied to the rattlesnake, 
found in eastorn North A in erica, from New England 
to Florida. It lias a thick body from 2 to 3 feet 
Imif^ with ft short tail without rattles, aiid is slow 
and olunisy in its luorernonts; but, lurking in 
dark and moist places, and giving no warning of 
its proximity, it is more dreaded titan tlio rattle¬ 
snake. The term was applied the Fcilcials to 
the peace party during the American civil war, as 
Hug-gcating insidious foes. 

ComiemililO ttiver, so named, in conmicn 
■witli tlio Copper Afouiitaiiia to the west of it, frojn 
the metallic products of the vicinity, runs through 
the North-west Territory of Canada, and after a 
course of 250 miles, enters a Imy of the Arctic \ 
Ocean about 68“ N. lat., and 116^ W. long. It 
was discovei-ed by Ilearne in 1771. Its courae is 
con tiiiually iiiteiTupted by falls and torrents. 
CopperphUe rrhiCiug. See Engraving. 

Coppeti ft village uf Switzerland, 8 miles N. by 
E. of Oeneva by rail, with n ckidteau, where 
Neckcr and bin hlauglitcr, jSIine. de 8tacl, are 
buried, and whercthc latter spent much of her life, 
Coppice* See Copse. 

Copro, or Coppetiaii, ia the connneroial name 
for the kornol of the cocoa-nut broken iutp small 
pieces and dried in the sun. From 500 lb, of copra 
25 gallons of cocoa-nut oil should be obtained. 
See Cocoa-nut. 

€oprolitcS (from Gr. honros, ^dung,’ and 
'a fitono’) are the bmiliscil excimients of aniinalg 
found in ]?alwozoic» Me&ozoic, aud Tortimy sbiuta. 
Their true nature wa» flrefc inferral by Dean Buck- 
Inn d (1820), from their occurrence in the bodies of 
several epeeies of Ichthyosaurus, in the i-egien 
where was situated the intestinal tube. It liaa 
been since sliown that they are tho voiding^ chiefly 
of eauriana and of sauvoid hslies. Tlioy often con¬ 
tain portions of scales, bone, teeth, and shells, the 
indigestible parts of the food on which liie animals 
lived. Occasionally, they may be found exhibiting 
the spiral twisting and other marks produced by 
tlie conformation of the intestinal tube, similar to 
W’liftt ia noticed in the excrement of some living 
fishes. These peculiav markings obtained for them 
tho name, ■when their true nature wn« uii known, 
of Maroh'Conca’ and 'bezoar-ston^.’ Copvolites 
are found to contain a large quantity of plios^jhate 
of lime j and os tliis forma a valnable niniiure, the 
deposits contaiuiug them have since JS46 oodu 
I ni^ely quarried by the iiianufactuvei's of artificial 
manures. 

Copsc» or CoprrcR, a natural w^ood or ]dttnta' 
tion^ of which tho trees are cut over from time to 
time, without being allowed to attain tho size of 
tiinbcr-traes, sending up new shoots from their 
roots or Btools. Some kimla of trees—as the fire— 
arc incapable of being treated in Ibis iiiannei*, 
refusing to send up new shoots; but many—a» 
the oak, birclL chestnut, ash, elm, maple, aider, 
hazel, and w'illow—very readily do so, ftt least if 
they liftVG nob been allo'wcd to attain too consider¬ 
able a size before bein^ cub over. Copse-woods are 
.sometimes planted chiefly to vap" ana beautify the 
landscape, but more generally wdtli a view to profit. 
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It often liappciiH tliftti o^ying to scanbiness of soil 
or to iinfavoiirablG subsoil, oaks and otlier trees, 
after growing vigorously for a niiinljer of_ yeavs, 
arc arrested, and reniaio tiliuost stationary in tlieir 
gro'wtb. In such circnnistances, it is advantageous 
to cut tliein over eai‘ly, niul to treat tbe plantation 
as a copse. Oak is uiueli planted as copae-wood, 
in consequence of tlic demand for its bark ? in some 
parts of IlerefortTshire, tlie trees are cub over every 
twei\'’c years; but in the Higlilands of Scotland, 
twollty-ii^'e or tliii’ty years are often necessary for 
siirtlciont growth, 'riio largest pieces of the wood 
£VYC mscA uw making wwd for otVvcY 

purposes of timber; the smaller |)ortions for char- 
coal and firewood. Asli-coppice is serviceable for 
li an dies of implements, liuvcUes, hoops, Chcstmit 
copses arc planted id England to supply hop-poles. 
Ilazel is in great demand for iiinkiiig crate.s, &c. 
Besides the cultivation of din’erenji kiiktls of willow 
or osier for baskct-iuaking, in which tliey are cut 
over aimually, some of the species arc cultivated 
as copse, and cut e'^ery five, si\^ or seven years, 
for lioops, cratesj (see WiLLOW), In some 
countries, copsc-wood aflords a valiiablo supply of 
fuel. 

Coptls, a genus oi Hanuncniacejc. C. hifoUatat 
called Gold Thread on acconnb of the appearance 
and colour of its rhiiJomcs, is a native of swamps in 
the colder nortlicrn I’egions of both lieinisnhci’cs. 
It has ternate leaves and solitary white llowcrs. 
The bitter rhizomes are used in America osa a tonic, 
and ns a yellow dye. That of C. teelu of Assam is 
used in India os a hitter tonic. 

€oi>t^} the Christian desccndaiita of the ancient 
Egyptians, Tlie name (in Arabic, ICuht) is most 
prbhahly derived from the same root as 
The Copts are in number about 300,000, only onC' 
eighteonth of the population of the country. A large 
proportion live in Cairo, but there are numerous 
populous settloniont^ of Copts in Upper Egi'pt, 
jiotaldy at Girga, Nogfula, Luksor, Asyftt, Don- 
dera, and Iklimfm, wlierc 40,000 are Said to re.sido. 
They arc essentially townsmen, engaged as clerks on 
acco'nnt of their undoubted matliomatical talents; 
or employed in tbc finer handicrafts, sueli as gold- 
, sniithery ; and their occupations account for their 
paleness a*; compared witli their Moslem neigh' 
hours, The few Cotits who work in the fields do 
not difler perceptibly fioin the Afosleins, and the 
reseinblauce to the nncient E^’ptiaiiB is visible in 
both, though the inlu'ccding of the Copt lina per* 
bftpfi Tefcained tbo aiiPCS'tTal \iucamontu more iaith- 
fully. Tliey are of middle stature, have black ej^ea, 
and hlnck curly hair; dress like tbo Moslems, 
but are generally distingnislied by a black or blue 
turban; the women are veiled. Their character is 
in general gloomy, deceitful, and avaiicimis; they 
are ignoiuiit, ilniiikeii, and sensual. In religion 
they are Monopliysites (q.v.) cif the Jacobite sect; 
hub a few are united to the GrcGk and Koman 
Catholic churches. When the Council of Clialcedon 
in 4ol ijronouiiccd the Jacobite opiubjii heretical, 
some or the Cfjpts supported the verdict, and bitter 
jcftlousics ensued between these ‘royalists’ and 
I tU^ Jacobite latter did not m‘w\dc to 

wolcoiiie ,the Moslem conqne.st in 040 in order to 
expel the Greek faction, Tliey a.scnhe their con¬ 
version from licathcnisin to St Mark, whom they 
rcgaiil as the first patriarcli of Alexandria. Then 
highest dignitary m the i»atriarch of Alexandria, 
whose ]-esidenco, Iiow’over, is in Cairo. Tlieir other 
ordei-s of clergy are twelve bishops, niiil archpricr^ts, 
priests, deacons, and monks. The pntrmrcli i» 
named by his predecessor, or chosen by lot from 
amoiig the iiioiiks of the convent of StAnthon 3 ^ 
He is not perniitled to marry, and when he sleeps 
it is necessaiy to waken him every quarter of an 


hour. He nominates the metropoliian of Abys¬ 
sinia (see Abyssinia). 

The Copts arc very strict in sonic of their 
religious observances, and hate ofclicr Christian 
sects even more than they hate the Moslems. 
They maintain the seven sacraments—baptism by 
trine immersion} coiifiriuation; penance or con¬ 
fession; orders; niatnnionyj iinctiou; and the 
ciicliarist, administered in both kinds to all, oven 
young children, and formed of leavened bread 
which has been dipi>ed in wine. Tiioy keep 
M^eclnosday and Friday with great stiietiies«i tin 
fuftt'dsvyB, wud \\o.v<i \\e 5 iidea au ouerows foAt oi 
veh, lasting fifty-five days, and lesser fasts of the 
Nativity, tlie Apo.stles, and the Virgin, Each fust 
is followed by a feast. Pilgrimage to JeniBaleiii is 
prized liighlv. Prieshs may be married to one 
virgin provided the ceremony tnlces place before 
ordinatmii; if the "udfe die," he may not marry 
a{;jaiii, nor may tiie widow of a pnest remarry. 
The Co])ts seldom marry outside their own sect; 
the wedding corcmonics are very peculiar, and may 
he read in L, Oliphunt’s Zcnia of Kkcmii the 
bride is expected to remain nt home until confined^ 
or for a year if barren (see Lane’s Modern Egiip‘ 
dans]. I’Ug Goptte ritiiaU liturgy^ vestments 
are specially interesting as preserving unchanged 
very ancient Christian forms. The cl lurches, of 
which the most celebrated are those built in the 
Roman fortress of Babylon at old CJairo, and those 
in the Nitrian valley, arc rcinarkablo for peculiari¬ 
ties of construction and plan, and for exceedingly 
beautiful carved ivory screens. An aclmirablo 
account of them is given by Mr Butler. They have 
many schools, bub only lor hoys, who Icaiii the 
psalms, gospels, and apostolic epistles in Arabic, 
and then the gospels and episfcle.s in Coptic. The 
Coptic, however, is not gramniafcicall}' taught, and 
is nob now a spoken language, having been eveiy- 
whcrc supplanted by the Arabic. It has not been 
spoken in Lower Egjqit since the 10th century, hub 
hng'ercd for some centuries longer in Upper Egypt. 
It is, however, still n-Hod hy the Copts in their 
religious services, but the lessoii.s, after being read 
in Cojitic, are explained in Arabic. The Coptic 
language is the descendant of the ancient E^^ptlaii, 
hut the alpliabct is Greek uncial, probably intro¬ 
duced .soon after tlieiv con version to GInistiaiiity. 
‘The romance of language could go no further than 
to join the speech of Pharaoh and the wnting of 
Homer in the service-book of an Eg^qitian Cl iris- 
tian’ (Butler). There are two jirincipal dialects 
ol the language—tho ^iahuWe or l^ppcr Eg^ ptmn, 
and the Memphitic or Lower Epyptiaii, wliicli is 
some Limes exclusively called Coptic. A third 
dialect, tbc Boshninric, of which only a few 
renmiiiB exist, was spoken in the Delta, ami ia 
interesting from its points of reseinlilnncc to tho 
language of the hieroglyphics. The literature ia 
wholly religious. See the article EovrT; and The 
Ancicnl Coptic Churches of Egypt^ hy Alfred J, 
Butler (2 vols, Oxford Clarendon Pi'c.‘*h, 1834). 

€oi>iiki (Lat., ‘a band ’) is a term employed in 
logic Co designate the word which unites tho two 
notion.s of a sentence—tlie subject ami predicate— 
into one judgment or thought. 

Copyhold, a sjjccies of estate or right of 
property in land, in Ireland and England, nearly 
rcscinljJing in many particularH Liie feu-rights of 
Scotland, Copyhold is expressed technically as 
* tenure hy copy of court-roll, at the will oi the 
lord, accoiding to the custom of the manor.* This 
moans that it is tenure of land, being part of a 
manor, the title bein^ evidenced by the court- 
rolls of the inanor, and the rigiitof the owner being 
in conformity with tho iinmemonal custoiiiH of the 
manor. The addition, ‘at tlic will of the lord. 
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sGiTcs Only as a memorial of the derivation of (liis 
species of estate from the estates granted in old 
times to the hondsmcii ov ViUcim (q-v,), which 
were of cniirso resuiiieihle at the pleasure of tlio 
IoiyI. Put tlie will of the lord is now ahsolutclv' 
cojitrolled hy the custom of tlic inaiinr, wliicli 
forma the la\v of the tenure; and as tins custom 
must be TniuieEuontil—i.c. extending to the reign of 
Iticbard If.—no copyliohl can now he created. 

The custom of eacli manor may vary in important 
paiticiilai's. In sonic the lands are held for life 
on! 5 % generallj’", however, with a eiistoinaiy right 
to renewal or to appoint the siicc&'^sor; in some 
tliey descend according to particular rules; in most, 
however, tlioy descend according to the ordinary 
rules of succession. Jhit the custom, whatever it 
may ho, cniinot be altej’ed* The tenant cannot, 
for instance, entail his land nnless the custom 
warrants Iiim, The freehold remaining in the lord 
includes a rigiib to minerals and timber, but in tlie 
absence of special custom lie eannob remove these 
without the consent of the tenant. The tenant 
also ill the general case cannot lease liis land for 
more than one year, Tliis tenure makes the in- 
teyveiition of the lord necessary in every act of 
alienation, which therefore iic&cmhlea the Scottish 
procedure of resignation of a feu, and is called 
a surreiulei and a<lmittanco, 

Yarious money-payments are duo hy the copy- 
holder to the lord. " These are divided into the 
rents, an annual payment of the nature of the 
Scottish feu-dutyi finest payments on particular 
occasions, siicli as alienation or succession, like the 
Scottish composition to the inferior; and he riots, 
or the best piece of personal properto which, on 
the death of the cop 3 dioUler, the lord hecomes 
entitled. As to fines, it may bo observed that the 
courts of lasv havo lixed the extreme amount that 
can bo exacted at two years' rent of the laud. 

In the case of an heir .succeeding there is no 
sunendor, but there is admittauco only upon pay¬ 
ment of tho customary fine, and it ia eiiforcea by 
a customary penalty. A mortgage is eAbcted by a 
BuiTender, upon condition that bhemoneyia repaid, 
and tho aclmittaiico takes place only in event of 
failure of payment. A copyhold may, in like 
manner, bo deviscHl by will, the doviaeo being 
adiii itted on the death of the devisor. 

Tlie inconveniences and loss accruin;j through the 
variety of customs to which copyright lands aro 
Bubjact have led the legislature to make proviflion 
for their gradual extinction. By the copyhold 
coniinissloners all tho services due to the lord of 
the JiULiioi* may he commuted for a fixed rent. The 
lord is also authoriflcil to enfranchise or convert 
into freehold the lands by' agreement with their 
owners. Since 1853 either fclio lord or the tenant 
so admitted may eompol onfranoliiseiiient on paj^- 
inent, either of a llxed sum where it is at the 
instance of tlie lord, or of an annual rent where it 
is at tho inatance of the tenant, fixed in both cases 
by the commission era Tlie copyhold commi.9- 
SLonci'H are now incorporated with the Inclosurc 
Conimiasioners and tho Tithe Gqmmis'jionem, under 
tho name of the Land Commissioners for England, 
who publif^li an annual blue-hook. Upwards of 
16,000 enfraiicliisonieTits have been made, the 
compensation ainounting to considerably above 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

ijOiiying i-s a tei'in in genoml n.vo tor a gi'oat 
many dilTcrent proce.sscs, hut nmy be described 
generally as the repTOductioii, usually either on an 
enlarged or reduced scale, of any drawing, map, or 
other work of art, A few of fclio methods emploj^ed 
may be shortly descrihed. If the cojjy i.s to he the 
sanio size as the original, the easiest way i« to trace 
it. A piece of tracing-paper (which may be bought 
at any stationer's) is put over tbe drawing, aiid the 
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pniicipal lines gone over with pencil. The baok of 
the tracing is then rubbed with black kad or 
I'luldle, and put on the clean paper on wliich the 
copy js to be made ; the ti’uped linc'j me gquG over 
with a hard point, and thus indicated laiiitU' on 
the jiaper. Guided by the traced lines, the copy 
can then l»c drawn in. Ifc ia usual to have tlic 
ruddle or black lend nn a separate piece of thin 
paiicr, and interposed betwoGii the tracing and the 
]»atier. When the copy is remiired of a dilfcrent 
Hzo from the original, theMriiiucfit to nketch 

it hy baud and eye, hut where lume mechanical 
aociimey is required, tJie methoil of fqnorCrS is very 
useful. The original is covered with squnresj of 
any convenient size hy pencil lines or tlireads; a 
piece of paper for the copy is prepared n itii a cor¬ 
responding uiiinbor of hquaic.s, of a smaller or 
larger sizo, according as the copj*^ is wanted siimller 
or larger. Those squares mnsfc'bcar the same pro¬ 
portion to the squares on the oiiginnl, as the copy 
is to bear to the oijginnl It is then a compara¬ 
tively easy matter to copy in eacli square the part 
of the oiiginal in the cbnvsjmiidiug sqnavG. To 
avoid confusion if the squaie.s are small, it u well 
to iiuiiiher thorn along each side oHlic drawing. 
If it is not convenient to coA^er tho oiiginal drawing 
with pencil lines, or to tie threads over tlie face of 
it, a very good Avay is to draAv the squares on a 
jiiece of traciiig-iiaper, and put that oA'cr the 
original; the same tracing-paper will do any mimber 
of {huAvingfl. A pair of propoitional compasaea 
(see CoMPAS-SES) Avill he found very useful for fix¬ 
ing the proportional size of Lbo .squares. Any 
drawing consisting principally of straight lines, 
such as a plan, can be conveniently reduced by con- 
sti'iictiug a ficalc to suit the reduced siic required. 
I'hc lines of the oiiginal are measured by its scale, 
and tlic same proportion of I lie smaller scale gives 
the necessary' uicaHii rcnient. The Pautograph (q. v.) 
is aiiothcv means of making a reduction or enlarge¬ 
ment, but is veiy seldom used now. It is only 
accurate iu a general Avay. Periiaps the simplest 
and most exact method is to get the original jihoto- 
gi aplicd to the required size; the cojiy can tlicii be 
traced on to clean paper as already (Icscribod. 

The copying of let tern and other doeiuiieiiCs fox" 
coinnieidal purposes is usually done by inctina of 
tlie ordinary copj'ing-pre-sg, Avhich is so familiar in 
every counting-1loiiae as to need no detailed descrip¬ 
tion. A letter Avritten Avith specially prepared ink 
IK traiisfci-red to another piece of paper by nieniiB 
of damp and pressure. Common ink tbiokeiied 
with a little sugar will serve as coi)yiTig-ink. 

modifications of this arrangement have been 
devised for producing a nuiiiber of copies of cir¬ 
culars, from one AATitteii copy, and aro knOAvn 
as ‘graphs' (hcktogmiih, &'c.). A dociimciib 
wiitten Avith the ink prepared for the puipose^ is 
transferred by pressure with the hand to a gelatin¬ 
ous slab, from Avhicli as many as fifty or sixty 
copies, nxoro or less (liatiiicfc, can be retraiiiiferred 
)j.V rnldfing Avith tho hand. A very useful ineihotl 
of nianifuTd AAuitiug is largely enijjloj’cd in tele¬ 
graphic news work, and for Healing invoices bj'^ 
letnil tradGsmen. Carbonised paper ia put hetAveen 
tAA'o or three or moiie sliocta of thin paper 
and thus, Avliatever is AA’iittcn on the toj) slice fc by a 
hardkli pencil is duplicated on the otiici^. AVheii 
nn indounite miinhev of copies of any druAving^ or 
otlier subject is reqiiirecl, there aro ninny printing 
processes AAdiicli may bo employed, ^ Lebteis or 
circulars, if AViittcn Avith lithogiaphie inlv, can he 
tranafciTod to stone, and any number printed. 
Engineer*'' or architects* ibaAvings, oj- any otlior 
draAviijg executed in line, can be very sxiccessfullj^ 
reprodiicod in any size by the photo-lit) logiapli pro¬ 
cess, Avlilcii AA'ill be desciihetl under Lithography;, 
If required for block ov letterpress printing, then 
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any of tlie ziiicotypc procejjscii may Ijo Gin ployed. 
By tliiB process, aJso, plates to repmJb Htcel-GiigravT 
logs can 1)0 protUiccd fioiri any piiiiLcd engraving 
(ftoe ENOit^vvixft). For rej)|’ 0 (luciiig clra'wmgs cxe- 
on ted otherwise tlian in line, pliotograplis from 
nature, or paintings, there are many processes 
which will also he tlBvScrihed in the same article. 

Copying in }ihotography, that is, the mofchocl of 
copying ]jictnre.s and otiior drawings hy the camera, 
wUl he dcHCiihed under rnoTOailAPIiY. 

Dmwings for wood-engravings are now seldom 
lua^lu directly ou the w'ood, hut executed on paper 
or canlhnartf, and copied by pliotegraphy on to the 
wood. By this means the drawing need not be so 
iiiiniibo as the required engraving, but may be of 
any cons'ewiciifc size. The process employed will 
also be desenhed under Photography. 

Copyright is the exclitsivc right to multiply 
copies of a wnltten or printed composition, or of a 
w'ork of art. Such rights w'cre claiincd by aiitliora 
even before the introdnetion of jninting, ^ After 
the invention of the print in g*pre>ss, fclie right to 
publish books becauio the subject^ of licenses 
and patents. In CimmbeitJS Domestic, yhinals of 
iSboil/rnnf, under date November 9, 1099, may bo 
seen a warrant of the Privy-conn cl I anthoriHing 
George iVtossman, stationer in Edinburgh, *to piiiit 
and soil the 'works of the Jeanicd Mr George 
liiichannii, in one volume in folio, or Ly paids in 
lesser volumes, and forbidcUug all others to print, 
import, or gall tlie wdiole or any part of the said 
Mr George his W'oikB, in any voliiiuo or character, 
for the space of nineteen years,' Similar pri\dle"es 
were granted in England ; but all such monopolies 
were regarded with suapicioni by common lawyers. 
The common law affords^ a certain niensure of 

J )rofcecti(m to works unpublished, or published only 
or a limited pnrpo.se. The writer of a letter, foV 
examulc, transfei's hia property in it to the receiver; 
but tne recGiror lins nn right to print it for ealo or 
disstvihutien without the writet’a consent. The copy* 
rig!it ill piiblislied woihs is the creation of statute ; 
the furtt Copyright Act was iiassed in 1709, and by 
virtue of its "provisions authors acquired the sole 
Kborfcy of printing their books during n term of 
fourteen years from fust publication, and, if the 
author sliould be living at the end of that time, 
during a fuidher teiTii of fourteen ycais. ‘While 
this act was in foico, Tlioinson sold the copyright 
of his poems to iXillar, a Loniloii book seller, 
^lillar Claimed the riglifc to prevent the Issue of 
reprints by Donaldson {of Edinburgh) and others, 
even after the statutory term bad oxinred, on 
the ground that an author bad, at coiinuou law, 
the .sole right of printing his works. Out of this 
dispute avoj^e the famous cfuses of Afillav i\ Taylor, 
ami lluiiftldson i’. Beckett, which led to a remark- 
able dilTercncG of opinion among the judges. The 
House of Lords decided that, if any common-law 
riglifc existed, it had been taken avv'ay by the 
statute. 

At the union with Trelund, the Cnuyiiglit Act 
was extended to that country, and the trade in 
cheap editions, printed in I)ublin and secretly 
iinpoitcd into Great Britain, came to an end. In 
1814 Iho term of copyright was extended to tvventy- 
oiglifc yearsj and the Vesidiie of the autlioFs life 
if he were living at the end of the term. The 
iiriiiotus given to literature at the beginning of 
the present contmy, and especially the pojmlfirity 
attained by the works of Bcott and Byron, greatly 
iiirrensed the inaiket value of copyright, ami ulfcb 
niately led to furtlier legislation in tlic intoiest of 
authors and publishevs. Theba^isof the existing 
law is the Copyright Act of li^42, comniorily known 
ns TiUfoimVs Act or Lord A fab on's Act. Aracniilay’s 
speerli in tlie Hoiisg of Commons on the second 
reading of this measiiTc is one of his most successful 
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parliamentary efforts. The law of copyright is still 
fur from being settled j the acts wfiich relate to 
the subject arc extreme!ill drawn. In 1878 a 
Royal Gominission reconnuonded ‘that the law on 
this subject sliould be reduced to an intelligible 
and systeiimtic form.’ Pending the execution of 
this useful design, tlio provisions of the oxi,sting 
law may be summarised as follows. 

Books .—^Tlie term of cot>yrightin books is forty- 
two yeai^, or the life of the author and seven years, 
whichever of the two terms is tlie longer. Nocojiy- 
right can be enjoyed in seditious or immoral publica¬ 
tions, or in hooks first pnhlislicd on I of tlie United 
Kingdom. A register of jiroprietors of co])yiighb U 
kept at Statioiiei-s' Hall, in wliich the owner of a 
copyright nuvy make an entry on pcLyincnt of a fee 
of os. AssigumeiitJi may bo "made hy eiitrv in tlio 
register. Non-vegistration doe.s not aficci 11 1 c cojiy- 
right, but only the right to sue in rc.spcot of tJie 
iufvingemmit thereof. In ease of infringement, the 
owner of copyright may obtain an injunction from 
the High Court (in Scotland, an interdict from tlie 
Court of Sefcsiou) to restrain the issue of unauthor¬ 
ised copies; he may also bring an action and claim 
damages. In sncIi proceedings} the defendant fro- 
quently ideads that lie lias made only a fair use of 
llie plaintiirs work, The question, wliat is a fair 
use, ifi a question of conn non sense, rather than of 
lawi An author may resort to previous 'ivorks for 
facts and ideas ; lie may cxLi'act or ahridgo the 
copyright composition of "another, provided ho docs 
not actuallv copy it, or an unreasonably large part 
of it, into liis ow'ii book. Autlioni complain that 
the law as it Btaiids does not siillicienlly protect 
tliem against unfainisoof tlieir materials andidcak. 
The crown is said to have the solo riglifc to 
authorise tlie printing of Bibles, co))ios of the Book 
of Common Prayer, tho AYestminster Confcsaioii of 
X'aitli and Catechisms, and acts of parliament. 
The imiverflities are pomiittcd to enjoy peipetual 
copyright iu works hcqueatlicd to Lhem. For 
government publications, see BlUE-BOOKS. 

Fncycfojmhbtf am? Deriodicah. —^Avtides cou' 
trihuteil to ])uldications of this class, and hooks pub¬ 
lished in parts or serie.s, belong to tho proprietor. 
But the proprietor may not publish them separately 
without tlie writer's coiiscnb, and after twenfcy- 
eiglit years the copyright reverts to tlie author, 
Dramas ««f/ ^fvsiccu /Vcces.'-^These, if fii'sfc pub¬ 
lish od in book-form, are nubjcct to the same rules 
Oft hooks. Blit if tiiey arc performed in public 
before appearing in print, the author ictains Hie 
sole right of pennUting tlioin to he rqireseiited 
during the term of copyright; and tliis right is dis¬ 
tinct from the copyrifjit he acquires if Ids diama or 
jdcce is piiblislied as a hook. Bv an Act of 1882 
the proprietor of apiece of music, desiriiig tuiescrvc 
the right of performance, nuibt give notice to Lliab 
effect oji the cover, Yersos imiy not he taken from 
a copyright work and set (o music, for sale, wifcliout 
2 )ennissioii. A novel may he dramatised without 
the ftufcbor’s pennies Ion ; but if copies of tlie drain a 
are luibliriicd containing iiasi^ages horiowed in 
substance from the novel, the author of the adapta¬ 
tion is liable to an action. In the ^Little Lord 
I'" luintleroy C.!a>o ’ (1888the right to drama Lise was 
ndniitteil,’hufc it was held that tlic authoress could 
rc.strain tlie piihlicatlon of coiiie.s coiUaiiiing 
passages which were taken from the novel williout 
alteration. Even distribution of cogues lo the 
Lord Chanibei'hiiii and the actors w'as held an 
iii/riiigoment of her rights; so that tiic right to 
drauialme can only he oxciukcd with jirccaiitions 
which must greatly vcatvict it in practice. 

Lectures amt Speeches, —If a person delivers an 
address lo the general public, ho has prohahly no 
cause of action against any one 'wJio ]mhliahes a 
re]iorfc of wliat he says. But a ^^evsoii addre.s.siing a 
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liinited aiulienee for a limited i>uvi>o?ie {an e.g. a 
instinictiii^' his class) may prevent tho 
publication of unauthorised reports, JSec the cose 
of Cfiii'd V. Siiiie, which wa« decided liy the House 
of Lords in 18S7. _ Act of 1835 imposes penal ties 
on persons printing and issuing spoken addresses 
willioiib the consent of the author j hut tho act is 
so diawn that its scope and cllecb are soinowliat 
douhtful. 

Leffo’j—Tho copyrmlifc in a letter, ns already 
mentioned, is retained hy the ^viiler, unless he in¬ 
dicates his wish that it should ho puhlished. In 
tlie absence of such indication, the receiver liaa no 
right to publish or even to Hell it as n. curiosity. 

A''cws 2 J((pcrs registered under the Copyright Acts 
are copyright, but, in practice, and even 

editoiial jnatter are copied with ‘rreiit freedom fnnii 
ono iiewspapur into anothev. The a<loption of au 
existing newspaper title, or the colourable imita¬ 
tion of it, is a good cause of action. 

it'i?,—C'opynghc in fclieso is 
seemed by seveial acts : the term is twenty-eight 
years, Eiioli plate and print must hear the name of 
the proprietor. Copyright in paintings, dva\\Tii‘'s, 
and photographs is secured to the artist during his 
life and seven years after hy an Act of 1862. A 
legistor of proprietors of copyright in paintings, itc, 
ia kept at Stixtioneiy’ Hall, and no action can he 
maintained in respect of any thing done before 
registration. 

Colonial The Act of 1842 extended 

the copyright of books printed in the United King- 
doni to all the colonic.s thereof. C(Jiuphiiuts weic 
nmdo as to the operation of this rule, and in 1847 
the Foreign llcprints Act enabled the c<)lonies to 
iiiiXiovt foreign reprints of Hritisli hooks, on making 
due provision for the rights of authors. So far as 
authors and owners of copyright were concerned, 
the act proved a failure. In 1874 the Canadian 
Copyright Act (conlinned hy tho inipeiiaf jjavTia- 
nieiit in 1875) enabled a British author to obtain 
copyright in Canada for twenty-eight yeara, pro¬ 
vided his work should be publWlicd or republished 
in the colony. This right is concurroTit ndth and 
ill addition to the rights given by the imperial Act 
of 1842. 

United Stains .—The American law perniitPi 
authors, designers, &c, to acfpiire copyright for 
twenty-eight years; a further fcorin of fourteen 
yeans may bo acjcuied hy the author, if alivCj or 
by his widow or cliLldrcii. Until 1891 copyright 
could only be ac<]iurc(l by a citizen of, or permanent 
resident in, the United States, Hrilish authors 
had lunch reason to complain of this state of the 
law ; and Amuricaii authors were injured hy having 
to conijjete with clieap unautliorwed reprintu ot 
British works. There was at one time au uiider- 
standing that the Ainoiiefin publisher who Jjrst 
placed a BritUli work on the nisirket tibtained 
cojiyriglifc by courtesy; and consulemhie sinna 
were paid for ‘ advance sheets ’ in order to <ibtLiin 
tins advantage, but blio * courtesy of the trade ’ came 
to be ilisregarded. Under an act which came in 
force Isb July 1891, copyright can only be acquired 
hy authors who are not citi/ens of the United 
ybues, provided that not later than tho day of publi- 
CLithm of the xvork there or in any other coiiiUry, 
two copies of each book, map, dranialic or musical 
com position, engraving, or photograph, Ic delivcrtKl 
at blio odiGG of the Librarian of Congress at Wash¬ 
ington i such hook to he printed from type set up 
in the United States, or from plates made there¬ 
from. This act only applies to cibizena of a foreign 
state, when such foreign state permits to citizenB of 
the United Stales copyright ou tiio sauio basis ns 
its own cdtizGDs, or is a party to an international 
agreement to xvliich the United States mav /lecoiiie 
a party at pleasure. Under this act English puh- 


licatiouB may he copyrighted in tlie United Stftte>^ 
(.see G. H. Piifnam, The Question of Copnrwhi, 
New York, 1891). ^ 

International Copyright .—An act M’as passed in 
1841 wliicli enables foreign authors and artists tu 
secure copyright in Britain for their works, provided 
due inotectioii has been secured l»y the country in 
whicii such workn were prnilneed for the benelltof 
tliose interested iji similar works published in Her 
Maje.'ity’s doiiiiiuoiis. An international conference 
was held at Bern in 1885. Tho conference coin- 

f nised Britain, Ccriimny, Franco, Spain, Switzer- 
and, aiid Sweden and Norway, but not the United 
States; and ait Act of 1886 empowered tJicl^uecii 
to accede to tlio convention tltcu picpaied in dnaft. 

Fureign if«w.~lt not |K)H'iihte licre to givo 
details of the formalities vermived by foreign c<jpy- 
right Jaw.s. But the tonn of literary copyngitt 
been HO much discussed that it may be intcrcstiJig 
bo note the provisions of foieign laws on thiB poinl. 
Tlie Ccnii in Fmin’e is Jifo ami fifty yeai«; in Bel¬ 
gium, life and twenty yearn; in ({irinany, life and 
thirty yeans; in Italy, life and forty vears (with a 
further term of forty yeai's, <luringVliich the jiro- 
prietor is untitled to a royalty). In lUissia, Spain, 
and Portugal the term is life and fifty years; in 
Hnllaiul, life and tw^enty ycai'si. 

The policy of tlio copyright laws and the am end- 
ments required are discuBHcd m the Report of tho 
Royal CoiiiiiiLsrioji of 1878.^ See also Jerrold’a 
Ilnndhooh: of English and Foreign Copyright^ and 
the works of Scriitton, Copinger, SuDidt, and 
Bowker, on the law’s of copyright; and Constant, 
eWe Qendml des Droits cVAulenr (1888). 

Copyright in designs Is lu'otected by the Patents 
Act of 1883. See tlie aitielca J)ESIG^% Patent, 
Trade jHarks. 

CoqiicUii} Bmqit Constant, actor, born in 
JS41 at Iloiiloj 5 ‘iic, where Ilia /afcher was a balcer, 
xvna admitted to tlio Conservatoire in 1869, and 
having gained the second prize for comedy, mode 
hifi debut at the ThMtrc Francdis, Heoerjiber 7, 
1860, as Chos-Rend in the Dtmi AtnQurenx. For 
over a quarter of a century he played hora witli 
unbroken success, both in classical pieces and in 
rOlea created by himself j in tho broader aspects of 
comedy, standing^ without a rival. lie left the 
Th6Atrc Fraiicais ia 1880, and appeared in 1887 in 
London, in 1888 in South America and tho United 
States. 

Coqiicrcl, Atiianase Laurent Charles, an 
elofpient iiunistur of the Freiicli RcforiiuKl Clmrcb, 
w'os horn in Paris in 1795, ^ IIo studied theology ati 
Montaiihan, and becaiuo in 1818 minister of the 
French church in Anibterdani, but came to Paris in 
1330, on the invitation of Cuvier, and preached here 
until hifl death, 20th January 1868. In 1848 lio 
xvas elected a dolegatc t<j tho National Assembly 
by the department of tho Seine, His writings, all 
marked by earnestucss and liberal sympathies, in¬ 
clude a leply to Stmu^s (l^lh six collectiona of 
BciinonB (1842-06), and (1868).—His 

Bon, ATifANASE Josu6 Laurej^t, also aPjotestiuib 
pastor of liberal tendencies, was bom at Amster¬ 
dam in 1820, A Btill more ' lulvanced ^ theologian 
than his father, he found hhuBcdf at variance with 
the Protestant Consistory and the predominating 
inJhience of Guizot in his somewhat rigidly orfclio- 
dox old age. Ho died at Funnea, in Marne, 2511i 
July 1875, Among liis works wore an edition of 
Voltaire’s letters on toleration (1SG3), and Jmit 
Calas ci sa Famlllc {XSl}!), 

COflllilla Nut> the fruit of a Brazilian palm^ 
Aitalea funifera. On account of their large sho 
(3 to 4 inches long) and the liavd texture and beau¬ 
tiful mottling of clieir dark brown eudosponii, they 
are imported by button-makei^s and tumej s. - 
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OoqnllllllO^ nha calletl La SktieNAi capital uf 
a proviucD of Chili, ytaiuls near the Jiioutli of the 
rirer Coqiiimho, on threo tenaccn. It in a hniul- 
HonieLown, Avitliaiic^vcathedral, seniinaiy, Jyceiiiii, 
ftiHl hospital Vou. 14,000. TJie port of Coqniinbo 
is oil a 0 miles and Jias a nopulatioii of 
5000. It exports CDi>pcr, silver, and nianj^^aiicse 
ores, wool, cattle, liay, and cobalt—The province 
of Cof|inm]jo occupies the entire breadth of the 
country from the sea to the Andes. Its area is 
12,855 sq. m.; pop. (1885) 170,244. The rainfall is 
sniiiU, save in tlio south, where some fariiniig is 
carried on. The main oceapatioii is miuiug of 
copper, as also silver and jjokl. See ClilLi, 

Cotllii'to {Jithaict fipcc(ahilg^)f a beautiful 
Cldlian palm, of tvliich the sap is boiled down as 
syrup [mid da j)alina), 

Coraciasi See Rolled, 

Ooraclc, CuiiTiAciT, or Couracji (Celt, corvy, 
cm'ffo/i; Lat. enntcri, rcorocium, cftrce^ns), the name 
given ill the British Islaials to a canoe or boat made 
of a slender frame of yood or wicker-work, and 
covered with nkins, SldiVs of this sort, as well as 
canoes hollowed out of fclie trunks of oaks, were 
in use aiuong the Britons in the earliest times of 
which wc have record. Julius Ca\sar, who Imilt 
some of them after the British inodel, tells us that 
the keel and gunwales wore of Ijijlit wood, and the 
sides of wicker covered with 
liidey, The fn-st occurrence 
of the name seems to lie 
ill Gil das, who wrote in the 
6th Century; Jie speaks of 
tlio covnclo as in use among 
tliG Scots and the Bicts. A 
long voyage in the North 
Sea, made in a coracle, tim¬ 
ing the .same century, by 
one of tlio conipaiiiona of 
St Columba, is comnienio- 
intcd by Adaninan, who 
died ill 704 In 878 three 
Irish missionaries sailed in 
ft comelo from Ireland to 
Cornwall; the voyage occii- 
Coracle. pied seven days; and the 

size of the covaclc Ls in¬ 
dicated by the remark that it Avasj one of l\vo skins 
and a half. An old Life of St Patrick speaks of a 
covaclo ^of one skin, with ncitlici helm nor oar.^ 
The coracle of a larger size hud a mast and sail. 
ri\e covaclo Htillcontinues to boused on theSeYcvn, 
and on many parts of tlio Irish const, especially on 
the shores of Clare and Doiiogal. The last coracle 
known to have been used in Scotland is in the 
niusemn at It was empJoj'ed on the Spey 

towards the end of tlie IStli cGiitury, Shaw’s 7/<k* 
tory of Momy (1775) describes tlio cornele, which 
had tfieii become rare, as *oval in shape, near y feet 
broad and 4 long; a small keel running from the bead 
to fcho stem; a few ribs placed ftcroi^s the keel, and a 
ring of pliable wood around the lip of the iiincliine. 
Ihe whole is covered with the rough bblc of an ox 
or a hoi-j^e; the seat is in the middle ; it carries hut 
one per.'son, or, if a .secotid gties into it to be wafted 
over a river, lie stands behind the rower, Jeuiiiug 
on his felioulders. fn iloating tiinliei*, a rope is 
hxed to the lloat, and the rower holds it in one 
muul, and with the otlier imuiages Hie paddle. He I 
keeps the Boat in deep water, and brings it to shore 
when he will. In retiu'iiing home, he carries the 
machine cn his slionklers, or on a horse.’ One ivlio 
iiynros in tlie Duncuid—Mvim IJiU the poot—Ijy 
showuig the Strathspey HighlandorN how to make 
their liiiibor into a navigaldo raft, Jiastound the , 
iUsap])Garftnce of the coracle fiorn ftcotland. A 
boat of hbioji skin, e.sscntiallv the .same with the ! 
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British coi'aclc, is in use among some of the Indians 
of North America. 

Cor^icoidi an impoi Lant paiied-bono in the 
breast-girdle, forniiiig along with the scapula the 
articulation for tlio fore-limb, and always lying 
ventrally. In tlio lower fishes the entire girdle is 
cartilaginous ; in tlic bony Jislics distinct coracoids 
first appear; they are well seen in Amphibia and 
in all reptiles except snakes j they are very large 
and strong in birds; but become more processes uf 
the scapula in mammals. ^ They very often Gxbibit 
a special anterior portion Icuown ft>s the tno- 
cnvacoid. See Skeleton , Hus ley’s A n om)/ 
of the Vertebrates, and such comjiaraUve anatomy 
text-books as those of Gegenbanrand Wiedershcini 
(traiislabed by rrofessoui Boll and Parker). 

€orais {Vr, CohaV). ADAsrANTios, a learned 
Hellenist, was bom at Smyrna, 27th April 1748. 
He early abandonod liereditary rnorcantilo pursuits 
to devote himself to letters nt Vans, vvJiere ho 
lived till his death, Dtb April 1833. Ho published 
editions of many ancient Greek autliora, as the 
yEthioincci of HcJiodoiTis. and laboured all liis life 
to promote Greek learning and the feeling for 
Greek patriotism. His oti Mdlanges sur 

la LitUraiurz Grccquz Medzrm (5 vols. Pavift, 
1828-30) is tt W'ork of great value. His aulo- 
biography was published at Paris in 1829-33; his 
posthumous papem and letters at Athens (6 vols. 
1881-87), 

Oornlj a term loosely apjilied to any animal in 
the elites Ccclcnterata whicli forms a hard skeloton. 
The tubular organ-pipe coral, the noble or red coral 
of coiniiieree, and the reef-building madrepore corals, 
aiy familiar cxamplea. Presuining an acquaintance 
witli the general xeaturcs of the class, os summed 
up in tho article Cgslenteuata, we may notice 
at the outset tho fact that the formation of hard 
feuysyiovtiug Btvwetwvvis la <ixUihvte.d Iw very vR.\ieA.l 
demees, in manifold styles of avcliitecture, and in 
widely Peparated forms. 

Different Kinds of Cored,—[1) Among tho 
Hytlrozoa the skeletal investment of the polyp 



1 . 

A, trailfb of Dcndrupliyllla; H, part of n stock of red coral, 
with (fO fully cxtciuted uoblS oml ih,h) two uolyiis, ixiitly 
exlcntlcd. 

byuc.s, _ wJion present, is usually horny. In one 
subdivision, however, the supporting framework is 
limy, and to tlie.se forms—Millepnrcs (q.v.) and 
Styl^teridH—the title HydrocovalUna is fitly 
aiiplied. (2) It is, however, in the other sul>clnss 
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of Cuilentcmtea—the Actuiozon,—that the formation 
of coral stmcturo he<iome,s empliasised and per¬ 
fected, In ninny simple and in most coloiiinl 
fori us, a skeleton la formed, ns isolated spicnlc-s or 
continuous. ^Vlieii con tin nous it may ho horny, 
or limy Avith mi organic basis, or tu all appear- 
ance entirely limy, («) Among tlio Alcyonarin, 
of ivliicJi iUcyoninni is n coiirenienfc type, 

Tubiporn, with the spicules imitcd to form tubes 
end cro.ssingphitfovms; Cornllinin, with abvancheil 
ftxis of fused spicules; Isis, wifcli a jointed axis 
flUernalely limy and horny; Holiopora, with limy 
cups inclosing the individual aiiimala, and traversed 
as tliey grow by siicce.ssive horizontnl floors at 
slight intervals, are examples of different foims of 
coral occurring in distinct groiijis. (J) Among the 
Zoaiitharia, or whicli Actinia or any sea-anoinone 
is a familiar example, the Actiiiiavia have no 
fikclefcon, and tlievcfovaincliulono coral forms; the 
Antipatlmria liave a varied non-calcareous sup¬ 
porting skeleton, ami incimie soiuo forms knoivn 
as ‘ black corals; ’ the third aubdivinLon, the Madre- 
poraria, always have a continuous limy skeleton, 
ami include tlie best-developed corals. Jlost madre¬ 
pores are coloidal, and tlie common connecting 
skeleton is either solid (apart from more gaps) or 
perforated by canals wJiich establish comiminitv 
of life between the individual memheis. Hence it 
is usual to disLiijgiiisli hvo sections of ^ladiepores 
as Aporoaa and Perforata. (3) The earliest corals 
of Palieozciic strata—-the llugosa or Tetracoralla- 
are distiiigiiiahcd by four primary partitions. 

Ge}}md Struct an.—Ir^ discussing further the 
general Htrncture, it will be convenient to leave the 
Avidely separated IIy<li'ocorftllina out of account, 
Tlie most general fact that can be slated at the 
outset is, that with the possible exception of the 
sea-pens, the cells which form the akoieton are at 
least onginallj-^ epidernuo. Free spicules, con¬ 
nected lattice Avorks, solid cups, illustrate various 
degrees of lime deposition; Avhile Hupporbing axes, 
onsheatldng and what look like tmcrably 

complete casts of 
the entire animal, 

T , 7 - t 7 -1 tures are at once 

rig.2,-ft«wAyWi«6o>-fflft,,Binglo The 

in iVKua, main cup-like 

mass, kiioAvn as 

the is usually attached _ by its base to 

somQ foreign object, A terminal depresHion— 
the contains the auinml, the soft parts of 

Avhicli extend more or less over the lips. Within 
tiie cup, when tlie aminal lias died away, radial 
partitions arc seen, forming various systems of septa. 
Some of 111 use often meet in the middle of the ciip 
to fonn a coiitral pillar or colimiclla. ‘When the 
coral is colonial, as is generally the case, complica¬ 
tions arise by the fusion of individuals. The deepor 
parts of growing corals aro Bomelinics separated off 
uy cross partitions (but this is rare in the 
Zoanthoija. In largo masses of madrepore certain 
portions*of the skeleton are often left behind by 
the animals, and being exposed to the water. 

become cornnlcd and altered. In regard to the 
development of corals, it is hardly possible yet to 
inako any useful general statcnionts. For tlie 
animals themselves, it must be enough here to 
refer tci the articles on Alcyonil'M Eind ANEAIonk, 
Avhich, tlkongli not themselves ‘corals/ avo gnml 
examples of the two sub clnssea to Avbicli most 
conils heloiig. 

(Jcacvitl /.f/a—Corals are pi-cdominaiitly po^ive 
forms, and aro much modi lied by their environ¬ 
ment 1 currents, ; tho great majoiity are 

pei'inanoiitly fixed, excejifc Tn 1*^^* 

Flabellum may be noted as an instance "of n- coral- 
cup Avliicli becomes free as an adult, limy 

material which forms the skeleton seems, in many 
cases at any rate, to be derived not from the water, 
but from the minute animals which coiiatituto the 
food. The great majority arc colonial, yet cases of 
division of labour avG vor>’ rare. !Many corals arc 
richly coloured, hut the nieariing of tlie numerous 
pigments is still imperfectly kiioAAn. Afasses of 
corals fiimiah broAvsing ground for crowds of 
animal9, not a fcAV of Avljich intrude into^ the 
colonics, Avhilc others have become established 
parasites, ,Some corals also inehido parasitic 
Alga? (see SyilDtosis). Semper clescribci^ BOinc 
very interesting cases of tho coiiatant n^sociation of 
worms and corals, and notes hoiv the gnest has per¬ 
manently modilied tlie host (see ComjmenSalisji). 

It is iiilcrestiiig to notice, apart from actual modi- 
lieafcion of fom, ho ay various Avorin-orgauisuis act 
upon the ‘sea-moadows of coral’ niiicli Its earth¬ 
worms do upon land-mcadoAv« (see Huxley Inverts- 
hrates^ p. 171). 

In moat corals the sexes are separate, anil even 
the colonics may be entirely male or fcinalo. lu 
Coralliiiiii, hcrniapluodites may occur, or difTcreiib 
hvaiiciies bo of cifclier sex. Aa is common in sessile 
passiyo organiame, njsexual or A’^egetative reprocluc- 
tion is a jnarkod feature. Semper considers tlio 
budding of the Fuugia colony tw illuslratlng 
' alternation of generations/ 

Biatrihution ,—Of the madrepore corals, the 
'solUaiy’ forms, Avhicli never form great masBca, 
me for tho iiioab part Avidely distributed deep-aea 
animals, avIuIc the rccf-huildei's arc oa luarkedly 
dAvellers in Bhallo^v Avnter, from the loAv-tide mark 
to about 20 fathoms, and are limited to Avar in 
Avaters. They arc not found on tlie Avestem const‘9 
of Africa and America. In the waters of tlie 
Central Pacific reef-corals are found in greatest 
profusion and variety; but those of the Ked Sea, 
Indian Ocean, mid fiasb Indies are nob far bolrind. 
Over eighty fossil genera of the Pabuozoic Kugosa 
are knOAvn, and of tlie other Acfcinozoan. corals, 
about 1800 fossil, and as many living species. Of 
tticsc, the vast majority are inadveporcB, and only 
a anmll number Alcyonarian. Both seta begin in 
j^iliiriaii times, but Avero for Jong outnumbered by 
the Iliigosa. Most existing genera date only fmm 
the Tcitiaiy period. The ‘ areas of past disbribu- 
lion of coral-rccfs in no way correspond Avitji those 
distinctive of the inoderii seas/ Sec Heilprin, Dis^ 

, tributton of A nimah (1887). 

1 Important Forms .—^The most importaiit corals 
are the reef-biiihlers (Porites, &c,). The delicate 
colour, exquisite arcliitecture, and labyrinthine 
complexity make the Jiiny skeletons beautiful 
objects. * Yet more heantiful, however, Is the 
Avealth of colour often exhibited by tlio living 
forms. Caiyopliyllia ia a simple and solitaiy 
etip-coral found on the south coast of Fnglana. 
BabhyactiB and DcltocyatlniB are almost world- 
Avide, Antipatlies—the black coral—bos a valu¬ 
able hard axis like ebony. Fungia is worth noting 
on account of ita flat musiiroom-liko shape and 
Seiiiper's observation (see above) in regard, to 
alteination of generations; among Aloyouftrlaji 
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fornifi may be noted the blue coral [Hchojiora 
ci^rnha) of majiy Pacific coiul-recL, the homy and 
beautifully coloured sea-fan [Goraonia jlahellim), 
find tlie familiar organ-iiipc coral (Tubipora musicaY 

More important, however, in practical interest is 
tlie reJ coral [Covulliwn ruhruui) of commerce. In 
this eornl the limy spicules are fu-sed to loriii the 
familiar solid axis. The most important hanks 
are tlio.so of ^Vlgiors and Tunis, and ofF the Sar- 
dinian, Sicilian, and Raleavic islands. Great 
quantities ore fished near Naples, and at Scincca 
in Sicily. Tlie coral is roughly dredged, freed 
from its rind, assorted aceonfing to colour, and 
manufactured in Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &C. ' 
Pale rose CO loured coi?lI, not spoilt by the boring of . 
worms and other iatriuleivi, 1ms fetched £12, lOs. 
per ounce. The industry is a very important one, 
though ivv recent year's it Uoa scdously declined. 
Tiic inoi^b iinporfcanb markets arc in A.'jia, ^yiicn, 
parts of Russia, Japan, and South Anicrica. 

Cor Ah I^slands is the namo given to certain 
low islet-s winch are composed for the moat part of 
the calcarcona skeletons of various kinds of corals. 
An titoU or typical coral island consists of a some* 
what riug-shapo<l reef inclosing a lagoon. Such reefs 
vm-y in size from less bhan^ a mile up to 90 miles 
long and may he 10 miles wide—the breadth of the 
annular reef being on an average about a quarter 
of a mile, Barrier-rtiefSy which have a similar 
breadth, are found siiiToiuuling islands or bordering 
mainlands, from which they are .separated by a 
navignblo clmnnel. Fringhig-rc&fiy on tko other 
hand, extend outwards from’ the shore, with no 
separating lagoon-channel. In the case of atolls 
and harner-reefs there is gonevally a navigable 
paasagQ through the reef into tlie lagoon or lagoon- 
channel, which is kept open by tlie scour of the tide. 
It is upon atolls or barrier-reefs that islands occur. 
Only vciy raTBl3^j liowever, are fchaso iislniids co¬ 
extensive with the reef—generally they appear na 
longer or Bhoitor belts, founing a senoH or islets 
a ti-aggling along its .surface. As reef-bail d ing cumh 
do not nourish in water liaving a lower temperature 
than G8“ P., they are necessarily restricted to ti-opi- 
cal and aahtropical Bena—froiti many regions of 
which, liowevev, fclioy are excluded b^-^ the presence 
of cold currents coming finm extra-tropical lati¬ 
tudes, by the muddy diameter of the water oppo- 
liita the mouths of large rivers, aud by other eau&es. 

The rock of n coral-reef Is a wJiito limestone com¬ 
posed cliieilv of masses of corals, coral debris, and 
sand, together with tlic hard parts of molliii?C3, 
echinodcYiu^^, \>Tj’07.oana, and calcariemis alga?. Not 
infrequently this rock \\nsi been changed by^ the 
chemical action of pcrcoiatiiiK water into a compact 
or crj^stallino inas-s, which has lost all, or nejirly 
ah, hace of it's organic structnxe. ChanUHao (q.v^, 
knowJi also as a poet), the naturalist who accom¬ 
panied Kotzebue the ItuBsiaii navigator in his 
voyage of discovery into the South Sea in 1S15-18, 
appeals to have been the finib to .show how such 
reefs are converted into dry land. Ho describes 
how the polyps cense to gww when they reach 
the surface of the sea, and how the reof, exposed 
at low-tide, liy and by becomes dishitegratecl, 
while bioken coral debris is heaped up by the 
action of tlie breakers so as cventuallj' to form 
a higli bank which can only be coi^eied during 
spring-tides. Tlii.s hank of coral blocks and dehris 
solidides in tlino, and remains exj)o.sed to the liercc 
heat of the sun, so that the mass shrinks and 
cracks, and iUkes are detached from it, and raised 
one upon another hy each returning title. ‘The 
always active surf thiw.^ blocks of corn! (frequGiitly 
of a fathom in length and 3 or 4 feet thick) and 
shells of marine animals between and upon the 
fouiulation-stones j after this the calcareous sand 
lica UTidistiirbed, and uU'era to the seeds of trees 


and plants east upon it by the waves a soil niion 
wliich they rapidly grow to overshadow its dazzling 
white amiace. Kiitive trunks of treGB, which are 
carried hy fclio river.s from other countries and 
islands, Jind here at length a resting-place after 
their long wanderings; with tJiese como small 
animals, such as lizards and insects, as the fast 
inhabitants. Even before the trees foini a wood, 
the real sea-birds nestle here; atraj^ed land-birds 
lake refuge in the bushes j and at a much later 
period, when the work has been long since com¬ 
pleted, man also appears, builds liis but on the 
fruitful soil formed fy the cormption of the leaves 
of the trees, and calls himself lord iind propriehir 
of this new creation.' According to Piofcs.sor L. 
Agassiz, the large blocks tOfu oil by tlie breakers 
aie loosened not by shrinkage umlev the sun's heat, 
as Chamisso supjiobcd, but by the iuuuineiublo 
perfomfchm.'J of various boring molluscs, 

The origin of coral-roefa is a question wbicli baa 
at various tiines given rise to discussion. Accord¬ 
ing to Chamisso, the corals commented to grow on 
shoals in the sea—on the tops of Biilmi urine moiin- 
taiiiB in ahorb. The cii'culav form of the atoll and 
ita boHin-slmped lagoon he believed to he due to tlie 
natural gi-owth of the coral. The most governs 
growth took place upon tlie outward edges of the 
reef, where the largest and most massive corals 
nourished. In the infcerior the coral growth 'was 
hindered by the accumulation of shells, coral 
debris, and sand swept forward by tJio waves. The 
reef, therefore, a.s it approached the surface would 
graclually assume a basin-shape—the outer edges, 
or peripheral and actively gwwing portion, fornuiig 
the reef—the interior part, Mhere giwlli was 
retarded or prevented by .sediment, &c., forming 
; the lagoon. Other Miiters attempted to account 
for the annular form of atolls by eapposing that the 
reefs bad grown ni)wards from the crests of sub¬ 
marine volcanic cratera. The not infrequent occur¬ 
rence of volcanoes and volcanic islands in tlie coral 
Tef*iou8 ol the Vacific Ocean was tJiougJrt to favour 
this supposition, but the enormous diameter of 
! many atolls seemed to preclude tlio nossibilily that 
those larger atolls, at all eveuta, could be founclcd on 
the lips of submarine cratei^. And when at length 
it was discovered that reef-building corals flounsh 
oul}’^ in comparatively shallow water, this hypo¬ 
thesis was rejected, since it 'was extremely unlikely 
that .so many subinaiinc volcanic mountains should 
rear their Bummibs just to tlie limits within which 
the corals could begin their superstnictures. 

Darwin, during the famous voyage ol the 
Beaglej 'was naturallj^ fascuiated by the problem of 
the origin of these remarkable reefs, and while he 
admitted that certain atolls might very likely have 
been funned in the iimiinei- described by Cliamisso, 
j'et he could not believe it possible that a broad 
niountaiii-eammib lay buried at the depth of a few 
fathoms beneath every atoll, and nevertheless tliat 
throughout the iniuiense areas occupied by many 
of those reefs not ono point of rock should' project 
above the surface. The themy of subsidence whieli 
he siibscquciitlj^ ndvaiiced seenied to account for 
all the pliciiomena, and until recently it com- 
nifuided nearij’ univer.sal assent. According to 
Daiwin, each atoll iias passed through the succes¬ 
sive stages of fringing-reef and bar j-icr-reef. Since 
reef-biiilrling corals do not thrive at gi'caicr depths 
tliau 100 feet or thereabout, it is ovidont that the 
foundations of a coral reef could not liave been hud 
ill deeper water. _ Aiul as such luodeuaLc depths 
occur onij’ round islands and off the .shores of con¬ 
tinents, tJic reef-buildtu-s v^oulcl begin their 'work 
by forming at livsb a fringing-reef. Slow subsid¬ 
ence of the sea-bottom is supposed to have Bu\>ev- 
veiied; hut while the foundations w^erc being carrieil 
down, the corals continued to gi'ow upwards, tJio 
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of the reef kceinnjj pace w'iih the sinking of 
the sea-bottom. Thus hy-and-bv the fiinging-reef 
is converted into a barrier-reef. \Ve Jmvo now ouly 
to .suppose that the uiovenieiit of subddcTiec and 
tliG labours of tbe corals continue until the leef- 
encircled islarkd flisanpeava below the waves, and a 
complete atoU will iKi tlie linal reault. Bar win’s 
views were ilhiatratcd and fctrongly supported hy 
Professor J. D. Dana, who accuinpaiiied 5hc ^V’ilkes 
ex-ploriiig exjjedition round the world in 1838-42, 
while MM. Coiithouy and Deete Jukes ]ike^vise 
upheld the liypothcsia of subsidence. The re- 
seaiehes of PioXe.ysoi's L. Agassiz and Lo Conte 
amongst the reefs of Plorida have sliown that 
Darwin's views are there inapplicable, They 
attribute the formation of the soutliorn portion 
of Plovida, which consists of a series of concentric 
barrier^reefs, to the natural growth of tlie coral 
alone aided by the nieclianical action of the sea— 
a view whicli, stated generally, in tlio same as that 
held by Chainisao. Professor Karl Samper like¬ 
wise, after examining the reefs of the Peleir Island 
came to the conclusion that the form of Llicsc reefs 
had been determined by the natural growth of the 
corals, modilied by local conditions, wdiicli is just 
Cliamisso’s explanation. Bub Darwin had already 
expressly stated tliat some reefs might have origin¬ 
ated in the iiiamier suggested by Ohainisso; and 
geologists apparently recognised that the conditions 
of the great Ploricla reef Avere haitUy analogous to 
the isolated atolls wducli mo from profound depths 
in the open ocean. 

In 1880, lioAvover, Dr John Murray, one of the 
naturalists of the Vhafknacr expedition, publiBhcd 
another explanation wliich lias given rise to con¬ 
siderable dLscussioiu He returns to the old views 
of ChaiiiLaso, maintaining that reefs have grown up 
from the tops of submerged and partially Bub- 
merged banks and inonntains. To the objection 
that it is hard to believe that ao many banks and 
cones should occur iusb at the proper depth from 
the surface, Dr iiiuray vepliea that it ia not 
necessary to suppose that all the Biibiimriiie eiuhi- 
onces were of eipiftl or nearly equal iieight. Some 
may have risen nt first above tuo level of tlio sea, 
and subsequently have been reduced by the waves 
and breakers to the'condition of shoals ; Avliile 
others that did not reach to the limits within which 
reef-]juildoi*s live may have been brought up to that 
zone by the acciimiilntinii upon them of tha hard 
parts of pohigic orgaiiihiiis. Tor these forms of life 
lloiu'ish la extraordinary nuinbei-s in the snrfacc- 
Avatci-s of the tropics where reefs aboiiiul, and ns 
tiiey die, their liard parts falling to the bottom Avill 
accumulate there along Avith the exuviic of creatines 
living at such depths, until they come to form con¬ 
siderable dopo.sits. This levtdJing-np of siibruarine 
banks to tlic zone Avithiii Avliicli covabbuilders 
thrive is the most marked feature in Dr MiuTay's 
liypothesis. His further account of the inode in 
Avliich atolls and barrier-reefs have been formed is 
n more jiarticular and scientific development of 
Cliamisso’s explanation, The groAvtli of a reef is 
rcguhited by the food-supply of the coml.s; those 
giOAving on the external parts of the reef are most 
favourably placed in this respect, consequently 
they thrive best, and have the advantage over those 
that are growing in the centre of the reef; and this 
diHerence in the rtate of growth of the outer and 
inner areas Avill be intensiUed as the reef apiu'oachca 
tliQ surface. Eventually the corals of the interior 
die, and the dead coral rock is gratlually removed 
by the solvent action of the sea-Avatcr Avhicli 
contains carbonic acid. In this manner the 
reef assumes a basiii-.s!taped form. Eringing-reefs, 
according to Dr Murray, are converted into oavrier- 
reofs by the simple outAvaixl gi’owth of the coral 
upon a' talus of its OAvn dehiis, forced oil from the 

edge of the lecf hy the breakers. The lagoon- 
chaniiol that Gyentually separates Lhe reef from lljo 
land is formed in the mwo way £is tJie lagoon of an 
atull—namely, ijy the diwohition and removal of 
(leiul coral rock. Trufe.-sor A. Agns^iz publiblicd 
in 1882 an account of Ids detailed examination of 
the Tortiigna find the Florida reefs, in ivliich he 
.shoAv.s how tlie bottom of the sea in tliofic regions 
has been gradually raised by the aeonianlation of 
the exuviw and skeletons of inasjyive organisms 
which llonvish in prodigious numbei^i on the fiCft- 
lloor, fonniiig the Hihinariiic plateaus known as the 
Florida, Yucatjui, find San Pedro biiriks. He thinks 
it is by the gradual npsvaril growth of ancli accuiiui- 
latiuiis that the ^sea-bottom Avas eventually raised 
to the zone in Avbich reef-buildei-s tbriA^e. lie thus 
anived independently at the s-amc general con¬ 
clusion a« Dr Murray. 

M recently as 1887 Dr Guppy (q.v.) lias given 
tlio result of hia inve.stigabioiis in the Holomou 
Islands, and has vigorously Mijuiortod the hypo¬ 
thesis advwatcd by He that in 

those islands Ave have elevated reefs AvhicU exhibit 
the very structure AvIiich wo should expect to 
(iiid if the hoav view of cornl-recf s^tmeture ia 
correct- He found some of those uplands largely 
composed of earthy calcareous depoaits having the 
same diameter and origin as the various volcanic 
iimds and organic oozes Avliicli the CJiulIaujcr 
expedition dre<lged at depths varying from 100 to 
2000 fatlioms. These deposits reached to hcijjbts 
of over 1000 feet, and in some cases denudation liad 
exposed an underlying nucleus of volcanic rock, 
Tiic earthy cnleareous beds Avere covered AAUtli a 
comparatively thin crust of tnie coral rock. The 
pheuomctia clcseribcd by Dr Guppy thus lead to the 
belief that many other atolls may have a similar 
structure. Dr Guppy thinks that the various 
agencies insisted upon by Semper, Murray, and A, 
Agassiz—such os currents and tidal scour, solution 
and the distiibution of food-supply, the repressive 
influence of sediment nud tlic action of the 
breakers—liaA-e each played a parb in tleterminiiig 
the form of coral reefs. To the objection that 
some la^ons are deeper than ,the zone in AA^hich 
reef-corals live, Dr Gunpy replies tliab where the 
submarino slope ia moderate, the Avatev clear, and 
breakers of no great size, icef-cornls may be found 
rtoinishing at uepths of 50 and even 00 fathoms. 
Whether the explanation advocated by Muiray and 
Guppy is destined to lead to tlie total collapse of 
Dai'Avin’s liypntlicsis, ia likely to remain for Bonio 
time an unsettled queistion—some Avriters holding 
that Avliile jMunay’a vigav may be the true explana¬ 
tion of tlic origin of many atolls and banier-reefs, 
it does not forbid the jio.saibility or. as othei-s Avoiild 
say, the probability that many othax ree/s rnay 
really Iiua’c been formed, as DaiAvlii supposed, dur¬ 
ing sloAV subsidence of the bottain. 

Sec Ccelbntkhates, Aueiiuxe^ AmoNiUii; text¬ 
books of Zoology—IIu.xlcy, Claus, &c. j Dnrvvin, Dana, 
Kurmyj Guppy, &c. on Coral-reefs, and Semper’s Ati ivnnl 
hijti Moseley and Qiielch ChulhngerB.Gp., vola if. and 
AVI, J for skeleton, Von ICocIi, A/orpAoi^fffische^ Jalirhuch 
(1870-80) J for red coral, Lacnzc-bufchiors, HistoirQ 
N’aturclh d\i Comil (1864) j for foaail forms, fitters 
Pal(^mili}Jogic; systcniaUc woiks—Dana, Zoophytes 
(1848-49); MIlnc-EdAvanls and Haiinc, Hut, Nol^ de^ 
Coi^Umres (1857-fiO); Koren and Dnnielssen, 
Alcyonidtr^ Gorgonide}' og PsnnaCMMyr (1883); ICocdi, 
Moixoui'aph on Goryonida (Naples Station, 1887). 

Oonil Flslics a name applied : 

to a family of bony fisliea in the spiny'laycd or 
Acanthopterous onfer. They are tropical ioiiuH, 
abundant about coral-reefs, usually small, W'ith 
.short, deop, often brightly coloured bodies. The 
family includes the Arcnor-fi8h (q.v.), the very 
beautiful Chcetodons, the genus Dlielmo with 
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peciiHarly elongated snout, niul other iiiterosting 
lOTlUS. 

Coral Flo^vcr, or Coral Trke {Erythrina), 
a tropical and subtvoidcal geniui of papilionaceous 
tvecia and sliriiljta, with long meenies of beautiful 
flowers of a ricli dull crimson ov a scarlet colour, 
rcsoiiibling coral. iSimiG species are thorny, and 
arc hence used for hedges, notably E. corallodcn- 
dron in the West Indies, and E. imlica in the East. 
Tlie wood is so light and spongy that it is used not 
only for portable objects, such os laddei-s, but evcji 
a.s a substitute for (sovV^—Jairopha innltiMa, a 
totally difl'erent plant, of the order Euphoruiaccre, 
b also soinetiines called Coral Tree. 

Cortilliiic (Corallina officinctlis)^ a limy sea¬ 
weed, exceedingly common on British coasts, where 
it adds much to tlic beauty of tlic rocky pools. It 
is a Jinrdy perennial plant, and envelops the rocks 
and almost any object between tide marks with its 
beautiful branching fronds. In spring it appeara 
ns a til in crust, with a ficsh delicate pinkish or 
purplish colour, Witli the increasing simshino it 
gi'ow^ into prettily jointed ami branched tufts, 
spreading like brushwood over the surface of the 
rock. Its purple colour increascfi in depth, till tlie 
plant groM's obi and begins to die ; then the briglit- 
ncaa pales, and tlie Hiiiy incrustation finally remains 
as n white skeleton. The 
purple colour soon fades on 
exposure; abrighfcwhitc light 
is produced by holding a piece 
of the alga in a candle flame; 
an UTipleosnnt smell lingers for 
years about the dried specinieu, 
The coralline was formerly re¬ 
garded as an auinial, ^ since all 
liinc,^ Liniuoua said, 'is moat 
truly a product of aninialH.* 
But neither for this, nor foi* 
its snpposcMl medicinal (vermi- 
Portion of Branch of fiige) virtues was there any 

CoralUpaojUicAiiath warrant. Technically, the couv 

niagnihcd. coralline, along with a few 

(Froin l.aiulsbornii"h.) other speeicH, forms a genus of 
alga in the family Corallinea), 
the .section Bhodosponnefe, and the m'cmp Florideie, 
ilelobesia is iin allied form of .similni' atony char- 
actor. It is sometimes used for manuring fields, 
and is said to have been one of the principal con¬ 
stituents in the mortar of Iona cathedral. TJic 
name coralline is sornelimos ox tended vaguely 
to cortftin Zoophyte.^ or Hy droid a (q^.v,). »Sco 
Lnijclsbovouglds Brilish Scawmhy Harvey’s Phyco- 
lofjui Bntfinnim t Johnston’s Britiah Sponges and 
CoralUncs. 

Coralline Crag# See Crag and Pliocene. 

Coral or Coralliax, a group of the 

Oxford or IHidalo Oolites. Sec JuRASiiic System. 

Coral Sea is that section of the Pacific which 
afci'ctclies between Australia on the west and the 
New Hebrides on the cast. In 1874 the ChedUnyer 
cx))C(lition found parts of it to be 14,700 feet deep. 
^jtic Pacific, 

Coral Snake {Elaps^ small veiuunous snakes 
in the same family (Elapidic) as the Cobra (q.v.). 
Tlie typical Bpccic's (A, comUimiH) frequents woods 
and thicketH in Soulli America, Their veiy small 
moitbh makes? tliem less dangoroiis. The usual 
colour is rich red with black and yelhnv transverse 
bands, and it is nn interesting fact tbiit besides the 
veiujijious Elaps, at least two other genera occur 
wliicli are quite harmle.sa. These, Air AVallaco 
BuggGsts, probably derive advantage from their 
close I’Gsemblance to the venomous foiius. 

Cor anil Thomas, pbilanthropist, was bom at 
Lyme Regis, Doiiietsliiro, in 16 (j 7 or 10(38. He was 


bred a soamau, and rose to be a merchant captain. 
Already in 1094 we hear of him as settled at 
Taimtaii, Massachusetts, and engaged in benevolent 
work of various kincls, A few years after he seeiiia 
to have returned to sea, and to liavo settled in 
London, after suffering sliipwrcck off Cuxhaven in 
1719. In London he interested liinisclf in the 
settleincnt of Georgia, and in planting Englisli 
artisans in Nova Scotia; but lie soon f3egan his 
long agitation for tlie foundation of a foundling 
hospital. Children were fivsL admitted in 1741, 
Coram’s portrait was painted by Hogarth, a >\’arm 
patron of liis sclieme. More thoughtful for otlicm 
than for himself, Goram fell into poverty, from 
which ho was relieved in 1743, by an annuity of 
£101 contribiitied by liis friends. Ho died 29tli 
March 1731. 

Cor AllfflaLSi a wind-instniment of the reed 
species, Hiinilar in construction to the Oboe (q.v.), 
to which it has the same relation ns the BassetOioru 
(q.V,) has to the Clarinet (q.v.). It is usually made 
in tlie key of F, a fifth lower than the ordinary 
oboe, and’has the same range—vi^, from E in the 
boss stave to above the treble stave. 

Corii'to^ a largo town in Soutberii Italy, on 
n fertile plain, 23 miles west of Bari. Pop. (1881) 
30,428, 

Corbail, properly an offering to God in fulfil¬ 
ment of any vow. This might either be of some 
possession devoted to God, redeemable by an equiv¬ 
alent in money, or Ifc might be a pledge to deprive 
one’s self of something lawful in itself, as wine, for a 
longer or shorter period. A man might so interdict 
himself by vow, not only from enjoying anything 
himself, but also from giving it to others, and thus 
many of the old Jews juggled their cojiBciences into 
getting rid of natural responsibiUUes, os the sit]]- 
port of decayed parenf-s, and the like. It was this 
miserable selfislmcss, under the thin garb of re¬ 
ligious hypocrisy, that our Lord rebukes in the 
8cribcs aiul Pharisees (Matt, xv. 5 j Mark, vii. 11), 

Corlicil, a town in the French department of 
Seine-et-Oise, on the Seine, 21 miles S. of Paris by 
rail, with inaniifncturcsof clocks, cotton, and paper, 
and large Hour-mills and giaimries for the supply of 
Paris. Pop. 7541. 

Corlicl, in Architecture, a projection of stone 
or wood from the face of a wall, used for Bupporfciiig 
pillars or other 
superincumbent 
weights. Corbels 
proper were origin¬ 
ally plain on the 
sides and carv'cd on - 
the front only. 

Such were tno 
liomancsfpLo cor¬ 
bels, wbicli are so 
numerous and so 
richly ornamented, 

Tlie carving at fiisb 
resoniblcil the end 
of wooden beams, 
but gradually all 
sorts of ligiire.s were 
introduced, chiefly 
lioad.s of men anil 
aiiinials, Corljois of great .size wore likewise used 
to carry the projecting parnputs of castles, 

€oi'I»ct, ItrcilARD, poet and bishop, was born 
in 1582, son of a gardener in Ewell, SuiTcy, From 
Westminster School he passed to Broadgates Hall 
(now Pom broke College), next to Chri.st Clinrch, 
Oxford. He took orders, and had already enjoyed 
ncfeinieiitH at Cassiimton, Oxfordshire, and Stewke- 
ey, Berkshire, as well as a prebend in Salisbury, 
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wken in 1620 he waa nmile Dean of Chmfc Chinch 
at thivbV'seveiL In 1624 he was appointeil to tlie ' 
see of Oxfortl, and translated to that of Norwich 
in 1C32, Hewj he died in 1G35, and was buried in 
Jus catJiedial. Corbet's noetry reflects the cheer¬ 
ful and genial temper or the man. His longest 
piece is Iter liorauc^ an aeco\mt of the lioliday- 
tour of four students ; the host, as ivell as the host 
known, is the FairiQs' Farcieell^ a singularly sweet 
and graceful little poem, Corbet was famous 
throughout life for liLs conviviality and wit. 

Covliic-stcps, or Crow-STEPS, the stepped 
slopes of gables. This is a Scottish term, derived 

no doubt from 
the corbelled 
or projecting 
character of 
the steps, ami 
afterwards 
corrupted in* 
to crow-bteps 
from the re- 
semhlaucc of 
corbelled to 
covbionr crow. 
The origin of 
this mode of 
liniHlilng a 
gable prob¬ 
ably arose 
from the .steps 
used for pass¬ 
ing from one 

Corbic*stc|X9, frojo a hoiiso forniDrly of the 

in the Cnsfclo-wynd, Edinburgh, roof to another 

—tho parapet 

defend ing tho passage being stepped in comorniuy 
the slojie of the staii-s, Grow-steps wore the 
aliiioat invanable finish of ftcottiah gables from 
tho 14th to the 17fch century, and they were also 
much used on tho Continent^ especially in tlie Low 
Countries. 

Cor'cIioru.S, a genus of Tiliacen?, C. olitorins 
is iridely dillhswl in tiopical countries, being eid* 
tivated both as a potherb (Jew's Mallow) and 
on account of its fibre. More important, liowevcr, 
in the latter respect, is the closely allied G, cafstt’ 
laris, which lias long been cultivated for its Fibre 
in C’hinfi (‘CJiinese Hemp*); also in fndia for 
making Giuimj Bugs (q.v,), and is now of great 
importance in European manufactures as Jute 
(cpv,). Tlio Japanese sbriib, common in gardens 
on account of its pretty double yellow llowem, 
anti fj-equontly cal led hj" gardeners 0. japoni 

CHS, really belongs to the Spirwa family of Rosa¬ 
cea}, arnris correctly known as Kerria japonica. 

Cor Cyra is the ancient name for Corfu (q,v,), 
Cord ay d’AniiaiiSi Marie Charlotte, 
known as Charlotte Corday, was born at St 
Saturnin, near Sees(Orne), 27th July 1768. The 
descendant of a noble family, with Corneille’s blood 
iu her veins, slie yet welcomed the Revolution, for 
from Voltaivo she had imbibed ‘ jdjilosophic' theories, 
from Plutarch ideas of antique heroism. Rub slie 
was Jiorrificd at the monstrosities of the Jncolans; 
and her Imtred of their acts was intensified by 
converse with a party of prosciibed Girondists, 
who bad Jleil to Caen in Normandy. She resolved 
to rid her country of one of the heads of the 
Jacobins, and came with that view to Paris. 
Whether to slay RohespioiTc or Marat was 
an open question j hut while slio debated the 
matter with herself, a demand of the latter for 
two hundred thousand more victims, marked him 
out for her weapon, Twice she failed to obtain an 
audience, hut on the evening of 13 th July 1793 she 
wtUB admitted on the plea that she hod important 



news from Caen to coiiiiuiiiiicate. She found Marat 
in Ills bath, and her protended demniciation of the 
fugitive (Girondists, some of udioiii were her own 
fiionils, called forth the remark: * Tliey slmll re* 
coLve their reward; I will have them nil guillo¬ 
tined at Paris,’ Straightwaj’slie drove her knife 
to Ills heart; he died with a stilled cry, Clinrlotte 
was at onee arrested, and brought heforo the Re¬ 
volutionary Tribunal, where she gloried in the act. 
In tlie (/onoiergerxe she sat to the artist Ifauer; 
oil the evoiiiiig of 17th July she was guillotined. 
The executioner held up her head to the multitude, 
and slapped it; in tlie uunset tlie bcniitifiil dead 
face seemed to blush. See Vatel, Charlotte Covdag 
ct lc8 Giromlins (3 vofs. 1872). 

Cortlcliers (^covd-wcarci-s*), the name ajiplied 
in France to the strictest branch of tho Franciscniis 
(see OjisERVANTlSTS) on accoimt of their wearing a 
girdle of knotted cord. During tJic Revolution the 
name was applied to the incmhei'>! of apolitical club 
which was instituted iu 1790, and asseiiihlefl in the 
chapel of a Franciscan monasteiy. Its Icadei's 
included Dantou, Hebert, Camille Desmoulins, and 
^Mnrat, and for n time it jjvalled Mie more famous 
club of the Jacobins (u,v.). The height of its 
intiuenee was tlie periotl of Cnmillo Deamouliii.s' 
joiiriui], Lc VkiLC Cordelier, yooii after the fall 
of Danton, the Cordelier club lost its influence, 
and it >yas iusiguiJjcant when closed by the Con- 
ventioii in August 1795, 

CoviDgruss [Spartim), a geiULs of grasses of 
wliicli one species, strkla, found iu muddy salt- 
marshes, is used for making ropes, on accoiiut of 
the bonghiiess of its fibre; in the United States it 
is ^'cntiy relirthed by cattle. S. cgnosnruidcsy a 
praxrie-grass of North'America, is used in European 
gardens as a decorative plant, 

€or<Ua'ccas arc .simply drupaceous Boragin- 
aceu*. Some species are vnluett for tlicir fruit, 
notably C. sehedena., the Sehosteii plum, of the 
West Indie^ C myxa of Egypt; 011161*9 for their 
timber, as C. gerascanthus and G, scabiciy Spanish 
elm, prince wood, &c. of the IVcat Indies. 

Cordlcrito, Dichroite,^ or Iolite, n natural 
silicate of magnesia, alamina, and feme oxide, 
It crystallises in stout orthorboinlic priajus, and is 
of various sliadcs of blue, soiiiotiiiics with a tiuga 
of gray or hroxrn. It exhibits the property of 
dichroism very clearlv, often appearing clcen blue 
when viewed iu the direction of the vertical axis, 
hut red or yellow when seen hy ti-ansmitted liglifc 
at right angles to that direction. 

CoriHHc'ras (lit. ^chains’), a name applied 
iu Americii to xmioiis chains of nioim Inina. The 
Cordilloi'ag of Soiitli Anioxica are described 
under A^DES; and the Rocky ilountniiis nro the 
Cordilleraa of North America. TJiosc of Coiitfal 
America extend from Davien to tiiQ north of 
Mexico, and gnulually increase in elevation from 
tho Istlimiis of Panama, until they form magnifi¬ 
cent plateaus, and reach a height of mom than 
17,000 feet in Mexico. See Ameuica, MEkico. 

Cor'tlolia, a central iirovitico of the Argoiillne 
Republic, mostly paniim laud, lising to tho Sierras 
de Cordoba and de Focho in the west. 'Area, 
55,350 stp m. ; pop. (1887) 880,000, Copuer and 
silver are mined, but cattle-raising and (to a 
small e!tteiifc) agrioulture are the chief induBtries, 
The climate is healthy, hut very dry; the tem- 
peratum ranges from 18'’ to 107'’ F.—The 

capital, Cordoba, lies in the valley of the Rio 
PrnncJD, 246 miles of Rosario by mih It 

ia legultirly bxiilt, with open watei- 00111*803 ninuing 
throiigli the streets, has over 10 miles of tramways, 
a cathedral with a fine Moorish exterior, 10 other 
cluivcliea, a handsome city-hall, the old university 
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witli walls /rom to (i feet thick, a 
national observatory, and noble baths. Tlie uni¬ 
versity (1013) sauk'^fjreafcly after the expulsion of 
the Jesuits (1707), until in 1370 several German 
profes-sors settled bore. The town posF5esses also a 
national college, a school of art, niicl an academy 
cjf scicaccs, which publishes a valuablo Boletin^ 
l*'ouii(lcd by Cahreia in 1573, tlio town waa 
famous (luring tlio Spanish occupation^ as a scat 
of leaiuiiig and the centre of the Jesuit inisfliona 
in South A in erica. It was afterwards falling into 
decay, hut the opening of the railway in 1870, with 
fcJio transit trade whicli this brought, has greatly 
restored its prosperity. In the hot raontlia of 
Decenihcr, January, and Pobriiary, howeycr, tlio 
place is a yery trying residence. Pop. (1860) about 

HgOO;( 1888) 68 ,000, 

Cor'doba, a town of Jkicxico, 66 miles WS^Y, 
of Yera Cruz by rail, in a fruitful valley, 3045 feet 
above the sea, Furmorly iuipoi'fcanfc, it Scaiik ginafcJy 
after tlio revolution ] b^it in later years it has in 
«omc degree recovered its trade. It is surrounded 
by rich cofice^plantations. Pop. (1880) 11,302. 

Cordon^ in military operations, is a line of 
ECU tries within sight of each other inclosing or 
guarding any particular space of ground, to i>rcveiib 
the piussagc or unautlioriaed persons, IE intended 
to guard against contagious diseases, it is called a 
cordon acuiiiaire. 

CoiMlOii lUcu, originally the *blue riblton^ 
which in Prance supported the insignia of tho Order 
of tlic Holy Ghost; but playfully transferred to 
good cooks, who after examination received a 
medal, also sviftpendctl from el * blue ribbon.* 

Cor'(leva, or CdncoBA, a city of Spain, capital 
of the province of Cordova, SI miles ENE. of 
Sevillo by rail. It stnnd.s on the right bank of the 
Guadalquivir, hero crossed by the Moorish ‘ Puente 
Viejo * of sixteen arches, and occupies a slope con¬ 
nected with tho Sienu Mtjrcna. Tlie old tun e ted 
walls inclose gardens and vineyards; bub tlie 
interior shows narrow and dirty streets. Cf»rdova 
was from the 9bh to the cloic of the 12th century a 
Moorish town of tlie fii-strank, renowned for itsirch 
mosf|ues and palaces, and stilJ more for its uni¬ 
versity. ^ Among the principal buiUlinga is the cathe¬ 
dral, built as a inosquo in the Bfcli century, tho iriost 
magnificent ^lobaimnedan ttmiple in Europe, aiul 
converted (1236) into a Christian church, (-ordova 
was at ono time celebrated for it?* manufacture of 
goat leather, called cordovun, whence the term 
cordivaln^ but that indnstiy almast entirely 
gone from it. Cordovan, still prepared in the 
Levanb, la used in bookbiinling and for liner boots 
and fehoGfi?. Ctjrdova lias a bisbop*s palace, a lyceum, 
a theatre, a fine cumiio, imihoum, »kc. It inanufac- 
turca silverware, silk fabrics, paper liats, 
Called by the Carthaginiftiis the 'gem of tho 
south,' Cordova wtis (152 ii.'c.} founded by tlie 
Eoiuaus as Corduba. Taken by tho Gotlis in tlie 
6bli century, it fell (711) to the Moors, in whose 
bands it remained till 1230, when Eerdinand 111, 
of Castile struck it a blow from ^Yhich it has never 
recovered. In ISOS Oonlova wnfl taken and plan* 
dereil hy the Frciioli, Coidoya was the hirthplace 
of the poet Lucan, and the philosophers iSeneca and 
Averroes. Pup. (1885) 48,711.—The piovince of 
Cordova luis an area of 5100 sip m., and a pop. 
(1877) of 401,600. See ANDAr.nsu, 

Corduroy, a rOibed kind of fustinn, a cotton 
stulV made after the fashion of velvet, See 
FLT,‘5TIA^^ 

Corea (native name Ckoson^ '^iMorning Calm’), 
a kiiii^dom on the ca^b coast nf Asia, stretching as 
a peiiinf^ula from 34^30' to 43"' X. lat., and from 124“ 
30' to 130“ 30' E, long., between the Sen of Aipan 


and the Yellow Sea, and separated by the Strait 
of Corea from the Japanese Islands, It has a coast¬ 
line of about 1740 miles, and a total area of about 
60,000 sf^, im Tiie north boundary line is formed 
by the iiver Tn-inau llowing north-east, and the 
Ani-nok llowinj' south-west from the wafceisJied of 
Paik-to-,san. The Tu-mau, for the last 5 in ilea of 
its course, separates llus.siau Asia from Coien. A 
belt of land, 5600 sq, in., on tho north side has for 
the hist three centuries been constituted a neutral 
zone between Corea anti Maiicliuria, but is now 
being gradually encroached upon both fiom the 
Cliinese and Gorcaii side. The east coast is higli, 
monotouous, and but slightly indentetl, with very 
few ifllniids and harbours. Tiio soiitli and west 
.shores am deeply and manifoldly scooped, and beset 
by iminberte picturescpie islands. Froju these 
island-fringed shores, especially on tlie west coast, 
imid-baTiks extend out to sea beyond siglit. Wliilo 
the tide on tlie east const is very slkdit—only 2 feet 
at Gensnu—it increiuscs on tlie south and west coast 
in a north direction, rising to 33 feet at Cliemnlpo. 
The rapid rise and fail of tides and tlio vast area of 
mud left bare at low-water cause frequent fogs, 
and render the numerous iiiletB little available 
except for native craEt. On tiio west coast Dm 
I rivers are frozen in winter, but the ea.sb con.st 
j is open LI 10 whole winter tlirougli, Quclpaort, tlm 
largest island, 40 by 17 miles, lies 60 miles S, of 
the mainland. Port Hamilton, between Qiielpaert 
and Corea, ivos for a time an English possession, 
but in 1886 was given to CJiina. Tho Eussiana 
have been creditecl with a desivo to pnsBess tlm 
magnificent harbour of Port Lazaref, on the Cweaii 
, mainltvml. See the map of China, 

Occupying about tho saiiio latitude os Italy, 
Corea is also like Italy lienimed ui on the north by 
alpine ranges, and traversed from norfcli to south 
by a bnincTi cliaiii. From the north tho cliain runa 
close to the coast, till, about tlio 37th parallel, it 
trends inland. The chain rises in elevation from 
the north to tho centre, throwing out fcelcm to the 
Yvest which break up the country into a .series of 
narrow valleys deboueldug on the sea. Precipitous 
on the eriBt, tho chain slopes towards the broader 
w’cst side, which is accordingly the more developed 
part; though Kydng saiig province in the south- 
east is one of the richest in Corea. Corea is ou the 
whole very mountainous. Among the summits aro 
Hion-fung, measured from sea at 8114 feet high, 
though Inter travellers deem this height an ex agger- 
I atioiij Blount Popoff, at 37tli parnllel; Coxcomb, 
north-east of Seoul (Soul), riBea to 48U0 feet. The 
! luountaiiis^ «ure mobtly of primaiy rock; tliose of 
Hwaiig-hai-do are, however, iiicsozoic, and aliout 
the centre are lava and voleuiiic rocks. Tlie chief 
rivei-s on the west coast are Keiiiii, navigable for 
boats drawing feet 30 mile.s up; Han, navigable 
to a little above Seoul, 80 miles; Tai-dong, navi¬ 
gable to Pliyqiig-yang, 75 miles ; Aiu-iiok, far blie 
greatest, navigable to above Wi-wiin, 175 miles. 
Flowing tinougli beautiful wcll-fciiiiljered niouu- 
tains, the Am-uok hiw many ulhumits, and in the 
summer Hoods its waters rise to full 40 feet even 
Yvhere a mile or inoro wide. In the south-east the 
Xak-tong is navigable for boats drawing 44 feet lor 
140 miles up. 

The climate is health^’’, bracing in tho north, but 
colder in \vinter and hotter in suiiinicr than in cor- 
respo/iding finropeaii latitudes. Tiie lieafc is tem¬ 
pered by sea-breezes, bub in tlic narrow inclosed 
valleys becomes very intense. The Han is frozen 
in Avintcr so lus to be available at Heonl, where it is 
400 3 'ar(.ls broad, for cart tra/Ilc three months in the 
year. The Tii-mari is usually frozen live in on the 
111 the year. Vaiious kinds of timber-trees abound, 
except in tho west, wliei-e wood is scarce, and is 
sparingly used; and in other parts the want of coal 
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lif\s caused tlte wasteful denudation of many lull- 
sides. The fauna is very consideraljlc, and bcsuleg 
ti^'ers, leoparda, deer, iiichides pi^a, ti^,^er-cats, 
Imdj^^ers, foxes^ bcavei^, otters, niai’tem, and a 
great vanety of birds. Among the products are 
rice, wlioat, beans, cotton, hemp, maize, millet, 
sesame, porilla. Ginseng giws wild in tlic Kun- 
pe mountains, and is also much cultivated about 
Kai-seng, the duties upon it, uotwithatandiDg much 
smuggling, yielding about half a iniUioii dollars 
aTiniiiilly. Tho flomostic animals arc few. Tlie 
cattle arc excellent (the hull being the usual beast 
of burden), the ponies very small but hardy, fowls 
gond, pigs infeiior. Iron ores of excellont quality 
arc mined; and there are copper*mines in several 
places. The output of silver is very small; in 

1886 the customs* returns showed the value of gold 
exported that year to be j 503,20G dollars. The 
pnnclpal industries arc the manufactm-c of paper, 
mats u'oveii of grass, split bamboo hliuds, oil-paper, 
aiul silk. The total value of the foreign imports in 

1887 was £469,260, two-thirds representing cotton 
goods ; the native expoi ts reached £136,606, cliiefly 
beans and cowhides, The foreign vessels entering 
the treaty ports in 1886 wci*c 657 of 161,901 tons, 
and clearin^f o60 of 162,434 tons. Three-foiirfchs of 
the trade is with Japan, an<l over a fifth with 
China; British goods go by way of these cotintrics. 
Bnsinc>ss lias hitherto been done chiefly by barter, 
imports beijig exchanged largely for gold dust, anil 
Japanese silk piece goods hein" a ciuTent exchange 
for trade inland; bub in 1888 the Jiiinb at fJeoul was 
approaching completion, and a benelicial eflicct on 
commerce is anticipated froJii the introduction of a 
convenient and aufficient coinage. Seoul in cou- 
nceted with Takii and Port Arthur by telegraph. 

The population is variously estimated afc from 
eight to ten millions, of a mainly Mongolian type, 
tliough fioiuo assume that there is a Caucasic ele¬ 
ment in the stock. Hair not quite black, and even 
blue eyes and aii almost En^'lish stylo of face are 
met with. The language is mtemediate between 
Mongqlo-Tarbar and Japanese, poly.'iyllabic and 
agglutinating. It has an alphabetic syatein of its 
own ; but Cliineso characbci’a have taken the place 
of Coroan in oflicial writing and corrcapoiidcnce. 
A gramniflv and dictioimry by Bidel M'ero pnbliHhed 
at Yokohama in 1879, The'philosophy of Corea is 
Coiifuoiaii^ but in apite of great rcstiictions on Bud- 
flhism there are numerous Bnddhist monasteries. 
Evidence of other religion exists in the wimo/', half- 
length human fij,aires ear veil in stone. Tho govern¬ 
ment is an hereilifcary and absolute inonai*cliy, and 
carried on through three ministei*s, besideiJ whom 
am ministers of six dopartincnta. Caste is very 
powerful, and no offtco of even only local importance 
IS held by others than a noble. There is strictly no 
well-to-do middle class, those who arc not olficials 
being cultivators. In some distiicts the lower 
classes live in a very squalid condition, and mud- 
hovels thatchod with straw are the usual houses 
everywhere; bub beggare are rare, and absolute 
distress is seldom met with. Corea is divided into 
eight provinces or Do; three on the cast and five on 
the west const, Seoul, the capital, lias a pop. of 
about 240,900. Pliyflng-yang, 36 miles from the aca, 
on tlie Tni-dong, lias a pop. of over 20,000- It is 
the centre of a silk iudustiy, and 20 miles off, at 
Kenm-sun, are gold-wafiliin^ra. Kfti-s6ng is iinporfc- 
aub as the capital of the md dynasty, and for its 
cultivation of ginsDii", 

The earliest records of Corea cairy ns back to 
1122 n.C,, when Ki-tzo with 5000 Chmeso colonists 
brought to Corea Chinese arts aiidpoliliea. Down 
to modern bimea Corea has remnined perfectly 
BBcluded. Almost tlie Arat knowledge of Corea 
DhtaiiiGil by Europe was through the shipwreck of 
Borne Dutclunen on the coa-st in 1053, The mia- 


ftionmy De Ce.spedea had, however, entered Coroa 
at the end of tlie 16th century, and from 1777 otlier 
missionaries followed. In 1835 M. Jilanhant gained 
a footing in Corea, but in 1860, after thoUssands of 
converts bad been put to dcalb, the only tliiee 
Catholic imssioiiariea left bad to Ilec for their lives. 
To avenge the death of the CnllioUca the French 
scut an expedition, which was, jiowever, repuhed, 
while a stranded American schooner was mimed 
with her crew in sight of Pliybrig-yang. In 1871 
the United fStntes was baillcd in the attempt to 
obtain redress. .Japan was the to efl'cct a foot¬ 
ing in Corea in 1876, when a treaty was concluded 
between the two cftiintries. Corea followed tbis 
iq) by treatie.'i with China and I he United States in 
1882; with Germany and Groat Britain, 1883 ; with 
Italy and lUis.sia, 1884; and with France, 1886. The 
three porks opened to foreign trade arc Chemulpo, 
Fusan, aad Gen-san. The new policy ha^ led to 
discontent; and there was an insurreebinn in 1884. 
A rumour tliat Bussbiwns alxiut to establish a pro¬ 
tectorate over Corea in 1888 w'as officially denied. 

Sco Dallet, IlisUnye de Vf^jUse de Cortie (Paris, 1874); 
Oj>pGrt, A ForOidden Zatid (Loud 18^); J. Bosh, 
Ilislor^ of Corea (Lojul, 1880)} Grilhs, Caj’ft?, ike 
-Faiion (Hew York, 1882j, and C'lirea, WHhoul 
ami WdAin (1885); iowoli, CAotfOU (Loud, 1866}; IV. 
K, Carles, Lffa i)i Corea (Loud. 1888). And see Jap.vx. 

€oire'g;oiins, a gcmia of Ashes in the saliuon 
family, including' mini crons species found in frenh 
w’afccr and sometimes in tlic sea, especially near the 
coast. The body is compressed, tiio seales are of 
inedimn size,^ the teeth small or degenerate. They 
inhabit Arctic and north temperate i^ons, rang¬ 
ing from North America to Sihevia. Their hauntfl 
are in deep water, cxcajifc at spawning lime j they 
feed principally on small cni-itacenns. They arc 
good for eating. C. o;e}jrhynchis in the Baltic and 
the south-cost of the North 8ea, C*. l€i]}arctus in tlio 
Baltic, (7. fcrci in moat Swuss Jakca, C. o^upeoides 
in Biibisli lakes (tho ^fresh-waber herring* or 
‘powan ’ of Lock Lomond), 0, poUan (the ^polUn*) 
in Ireland, C\ htcidus^ &c. (the GieiTing-fialmoii *), 
and 6' sapidm or albiis (the much-esteemed ‘ white 
fish*) from North American lakes, are couinion 
ropreaentatives of the genus. 

Corelli^ AiiCANOELO, Burnamed ‘II divino,’an 
Italian musical composer, was bom at Piislgnano 
ill the Bologno.'^e in 165i Ho visited Palis and 
Germany ns a violin-player, but ultimately scllled 
at Koine, w'lioie he was warmly befriended by Car¬ 
dinal Ottoboiii. Hifl coinpofjitions, including con¬ 
certos, soniatas, and minor pieces for the violin, 
mark an epoch in chamber music, and Imd great 
iiiElueuce on later composes, Bach, A select inn 
of his sonatas was euited by Joachim. He died 
ISth January 1713. 

OoTCntyib a river of South Aniqvica, rising la 
r 60' N, Ink, and flowing northward to the Atlantic 
tetween British and Dutch Guiana. It foims an 
estuaiy 25 miles wide, and for 160 milos is navigable 
for boats. Sec GuiANA. 

Corfc €nsrte» a village-borough of Dorset- 
filiire, in the * Islo * of Pnrbeck, 4 luiles SE. of 
AVarehani. Its fanioua castle, dating from early 
Norman times, i.s the traditional scene of the 
murder of King Edwni-d the Martyr, by, his step- 
luotlicr Elfiida (979); and more tlmii twenty 
knights, ‘mostnoble and valorous in amrs,' were 
done to cloafcli within its walls by JCing John. In 
1643 it WR8 gallantly defended by Iwly Ban Ices for 
MX weeks against 600 Boundheacls. Taken througli 
troacliciy two years later, it was disnmntled j and 
its beautiful ruins, ^rith their MmiiLnng lowom/ 
cover nearly 3i acres. Pop. of pariah, 1777. See 
histories of Corfe Castle by Gi Bankes (1853) and 
T. Bond (1884). 
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the mo'^t norfclievly and largest of the 
Ionian Man (Is, nt the entrance to the Adriatic 
Sea, separated from the coast of Alliania liy a 
clmniicl from 2 to 12 miles bread, is 40 miles long 
from iiorih'W( 2 st to soutU'easfc by 3^ to 20 miles 
broad; area, 2/0 sq. m.; pop., mostly Greeks, 
78*02-h Tile island is traversed by inotmtains, 
IjaiG and rooky in their upiicr slopes, culminating 
in Pantoevntor, 2097 feofe higli, at the north-east 
end. Tiic Hiir/nce is largcily covered with luxuriant 
grovea of olive, cypress, and ilex. The winters are 
lainy, the siiiiiinei^ hot and dry, The principal 
procliicts aro olives and wine, oranges, citrons, ligs, 
enrob, silk, ami honey. Maize is the chief cereal, 
hub yields only aboiit'a quarter of the consnniptioii. 
Goats are nninerons, hut there are no cattle and so 
no blitter, the substitute for whicli is olive-oil, the 
principal export of Corfu. Wine is also exported 
to Aliatria-Hungary ami Italy. There is no proper 
ngricuUure. Fishing, too, is left to the Albanians 
and Italians, The minerals arc siilpliur, salt, coal, 
and marble. The principal town, Corfu, having 
10,516 inhabitants, is hnely situated on the ea-st 
coast, and bos a good harbour in direct steam coin- 
nmnication with Alexandria, Athens, Trieste, Italy, 
and England. Corfu is the scat of a Gi’eek arcli- 
bisliop and of a Catholic bishop, and lias a royal 
pnlaco, an loTiiaii academy, founded by Lord Guild* 
ford in 1823, with a library of 35,000 volumes, a 
g^niinfL^ium, theatre, &c. Tlie town underwent 
great iinproYcmentH during the llvitish protectoi'ate, 
but tliere is still room for inijuovemcnt. The 
ancient name of the island is Coreyra, but from its 
shape it ^Yn8 also called Drcpanc', or ‘sickle.' It 
has been inconectly identihed with the Hnuicnc 
Schcria, About 734 n.c. the Corinthians idanted a 
colony hero, which, by its cowuuereo, growing rich 
and powerful, fought witli the niotlier-country (005 
B.c.) the first sea-battle on record, After many 
vicissitudes, Corfu fell uiulev the Roman douilniou 
(229 B.c.). For the more modein liistory, see 
iD^IAX ISLA>1I)S5. 

€oi*i, a town of youth Italy, 30 miles of 
liomc, with a po]»ulation of 5500, It jireservcs 
the name and occupies the site of Corny one of tlie 
oldest cities of Latuiiu. The ancient Temaius still 
existing include those of the old walls, temples of 
Hercules iiiul of the Dioscuri, and a fine bridge. 

Corifluder {Corianilmin mihmm), an annual 
plant of the natural order Uiriljellifene, with 
branching stem, 1 to 2 feet high, tlio lower leaves 
hi pinnate, the upper leaves nune compound, and 
globose fruit, it is a native of tlic south of 
Europe and of tlie East, and has lung been cul* 
tivated for tlic sake of itft fmit; ana haw thus 
lec(rme naturalised in .some parts of Englantl, 
altlioiigh its fruit (coriander seed) is much less used 
ill Ilritaiii than in Germany aiul some other Euro- 
I pean countries. The whole jilant, when fresh, has 
a veiT olVcnsive smell; but the ripe and perfectly 
dry miib lias an ngreeahle aromatic wnell and a 
BM'ectish aromatic tete, It is used in medicine as 
a carminative, and os a coiTcctivc of eeitain purga- 
tiv-es; nl.'io in doincstic economy as fin aromatic, 
being very often mixed witli hread in the north of 
Europe; spirit nous Jbjiiors aro llavoiircd with it; 
and confectioners cover it willi sugar to make a 
well-known kind of coniiit. In the south of Eng¬ 
land it is coimnnii to sow coriander and caraway 
together, the coriiiiider yielding a crop in the iirst 
year, and the caraway in ycar.s following. Cori¬ 
ander deliglits in a rich soil,"and is niiicli cultivated 
and iiGcd in India, 

Corig^liflUO, ft town ill the Italian province of 
Cosenza, on the slopes of a cnstlc-crowned liill, 
4 rnile.s from the Gulf of Tarinito. Top. 12,271, 
mostly enqduyed ja cult ivating the vine and corn. 


Corillga, ft seaport in Godavari district, Madras, 
stands at the nortlicrn mouth of tlie Godavari 
River, 8 miles S- of Gocanada, It bos rlccUiied 
iiiiiGh owing to tlie obstruebion of its ]iarbour by 
ft bar, and to its Jiaving been twice oveiwliclined 
by ft tidal w'ave—in 1787 and 1832. Pop. 4397- 

CorilMia (surnamed Mukiy * the fly *). a Greek 
lyric poetess, a native of Tanagra, in Eccotia, ivlio 
Uourished about 509 n.c. She is said to havo 
instructed Pindar, and to havo vanquished him 
in a poetic contest. Only a few fragments of 
her wm‘k remain, collected ny Bergk in nis Lyrici 
rod(G Grwd (Leip. 1813).—!Madftme dc StatiTs 
Corhuic wfts an Italian improvisatrico, For her, seo 
Vernon Lee’s Bimlm of Italy in tho 18ih Century. 

€ovi]|tli, ft city of Greece, celebrated in anti¬ 
quity, situated on the rocky iRthmiis of Coi inth 
(3J miles wide, and 202 feet nigh), which connects 
the Peloponnesus with the mainland. The city 
lay under the northern declivity of tlie moiintftin 
(f880 leet liigh, and forming one of tlic 8trongc.‘=ib 
natural fortilications in the w'orid) on which stood 
its citadel (Acrocoriiithus), aiul bad three liarbours, 
Lechfcuni, to the west, on the Gulf of Corinth j 
Ccnchrecc and Sclicenils, to the east, on the Saronic 
Gulf. Its position, niidw^ay betu'cen the vEgean 
and Adriatic Seas, wna exceptionally advantageous 
for trade. It w'fts as easy to transport goods across 
the narrow isthmus—called by Pindar ♦ the bridge 
of the untiring sea’—as it was didicultto round 
the Peloponnesus. In its wijstern liarbouv lay tho 
ships of Italy, Sicily, and Spain ; and to CencIivc£o 
came Egyptian papyrus, Libyan ivoiy, Syrian per¬ 
fumes, Pliceiiician dates, Eubcenn fruits, and 
Pinygian slaves. The exports of Corinthian 
Tuonufacture were chiefly pioductions of art, such 
as statues, pictur(^, vases, pillars, and vessels of 
metal and earthenware. Syracuse, Molycria, 
Solllam in Acarnauia, Amhiacia, Auacfcoiiuin, 
Lencas, Corcyra, Epidamnus, Apolhmia, and 
Potidfoa were among tho colonies of Corinth. 
At its most Jlourisliing period it is said to liave 
had a population of 300,000, with more than half 
a million slaves employed in tho Hoot and in tho 
colonies in the Alediterraueailt It ivas at Corinth 
that tlic liisb triremes were built, and the fiint 
naval battle of the Greeks was fought between tho 
Ileets of Corinth and its colony Corcyra (see CoKPU). 

According to legend, the city of Corinth (anciently 
called IUphyrc) ivas founded about 1350 B.c. by tho 
j'Eolian Siflypliiis, ivhose descendants ruled the 
country round till conquered by the Dorians under 
the Heraclid Alote.s in 1074. Monarchy wavS abol- 
Iriicd in 748, and an oligarchy of 200 families lasted 
till 657, w'hen it wag ovorthroivn by Cynsclus. Ho 
and bis smi Pcriaiidor (C29-585) gi'catl^" extended 
tlie city’s industiy and trade. In 682 the old Dorian 
constitution -was restored. Corinbb, which )iad 
formerlj'^ been the ally of Atliens, after the Persian 
ivavR becaino jenloua of the increasing poivei and 
ccnmucYCD of tho Athenians, and joined the league 
of the Dorian states. It ivagccf an unsuccessful 
ivar on Atliens in 458, and incited the Pelopoii- 
ncsians to begin (431) the Peloponncrian war (see 
Giibkck). Ill 395, at the instigation of Pemia, it 
entered into an alliance w'ith Tliehcs, Athens, and 
Argos against Sparta, and the ‘Cnviutbian Wav' 
began, which eiuled with the Peace of Aiitaluidas 
(387), dividing the supremacy of Greece between 
Pevria and Sparta. Timophaucs made himself 
master of Corinth in SCO, but w^as overthrown and 
murdered hy liis patriotic brother Timolcon.^ The 
assemblies of the Greoka that appointed Philip and 
Alexander of Jlaccdon the leaders against Persia, 
iverc hold at Gorintli in 338 anti 330. Undci' the 
i^Iaecdoniftii supremacy it rvos occupied hy a strong 
garrison. After the expulsion of the Mact^donians it 
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joined the Aclinean league (243), of which it formed 
part down to 146 B.r., when it was utterly destroyed 
by the Romans under Mumniiiis. Exactly a cen- 
tniy afterwards Corinth was rebuilt by Julins 
Gn^aar, new-named Colonia Julia CoYinlhiiSt niul 
peopled with roterans and the descendants of 
n eed men j and under Augustua and his succesaors 
it quickly hecame once more ‘ the citadel and fltni 
of Greece.’ It reached almost its old importance 
as a treuling and mauufactiiring town, and centred 
in itself fclje traffic that had foriiiorly belonged to 
Athena and Dolos. About sixty or Wventy years 
before its completion by Hadrian, it wna visited 
by St Paul, who, during a sojouvn of a year and a 
half, planted a Christian church in Corinth, to 
which he addressed two of Im epistles. The city 
was (from 27 A.D.) the scat of the pro-consul of the 
Roman province of Achaia, and the restoration of 
the Isbliinian Games brought to it multitudes of 
Greeks froin all parts of the Roman empire. 

The Corinthians were devoted to the woi’shin of 
the deities of love and of the sea. Aphrodite’s 
temple was the oldest and the holiest in Greece, 
Ill her rites at Corinth, IMiamician influence is 
distinctly traceable. According to »Strabo, in the 
most liourisliing pcriotl of the city more than 
1000 hkrodoiiloi were kept fcJiei’e—‘a source of 
much danger to strangers as of lustre and credit 
to the service of the goddess.’ It was at 
Corinth, wliore uiihridled^ Jicentiousne.s» received 
such religious consecration, that the Ajmstlc 
Paul wrote his description of heathen corruption 
in the Epiflfclo to the Koinans, Nowhere in the 
Hellenic world was licentiousness so prevalent. 
‘The vices of the Greeks were notorious in the 
Roman eminre, the Corinthian vices even in Greece/ 
With all the artistic skill and culture of the 
Corinthians, and the lavish expense at which they 
adorned their wealthy city, they Bliowed but little 
creative power in art, and * among tlie illustrious 
writers of Greece, not a single Corinthian appears/ 
Yet Corinth produced the painters Ardicos, Cleo- 
nhaiitus, and uieanthcs; the statesmen Periamlor, 
Phidon, Pliilolaus, and Timoleon; Avion, the in¬ 
ventor of the dibhymml); and was tlie abode in Ids 
later life of tlie cynic philosopher, Diogenes. 

Corinth was spoiled by Oothio hordes at the end 
of the 3d century, by Alaric in 396, and by the 
iSfavs ill the 8th century. In J205 it was taken by 
tliQ Fi'auks, and from thorn it fell back into the 
liands of the oastovn GuipGroi*s, from whom in 
1450 it was wrested by the Turks. It was held by 
the Venetians from 1Q99 to 1716, when it was 
retaken by the Turks, under whom it sank to a 
niiserablo village. After being delivered from 
Turkish donunatiou in 1822, Corinth slowly in¬ 
creased from 1830 till the 2Ist Eobniary 1858, when 
it was utterly destroyed by an earthquake. The 
town has since been vobiiilt in a more convenient 
position, 3 miles to the north-enst. Its population 
IS now’ 3000. A mile and a half eost-nortli-Gast 
of New Corintli, on the Gulf of Lepanto (anciently 
Gulf of Corinth), is the western mouth of the canal 
through the istlmius. Two new towns have been 
laid out at its cast and west iiioiiths, the ea.stera 
named Isthmia, the western Posidonia. *See Canal, 
Yol. 11. p, OOC. 

€'orlutli» capital of Alcorn county, Mississinpi, 
on two railwa 3 ’S, 93 miles E, by S. of Mempnis, 
Hero General Rosccrans gained a decisive vicboiy 
over the Confederates, (JcLohcr 3-4, 1802, Pop, 
2276. 

CoriiiffiiaiiSf Fimr and Second Efistleh 
TO THE, two Avritings forming part cf the Neu’ 
Testament Canon, addressed by the Apostle Paul 
to the Ouistiaii clmi ch Avhich he had founded at 
Corinth (q.v,) during hia sojourn there, in part of 
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52, the wliolc of 53, and navb of 54 A.D. Paul had 
been succeeded at Corintli by A polios, ami Apollos 
by certain Judnising teachers, and the clmrcli Iiad 
become divided into four parties (1 Cor, i, 12). 
The First Epistle—which contains a reference to 
another epistle wliicli preceded it, hut lias not been 
preserved (1 Cor, v, 0, 10)—was written from 
I Ephoaus ill the spring ot 67 or 58, and was occa- 
I sioned by tlio reports which Pant hod received from 
‘tlioao of the hoiiselioUl of Chloe’(l Cor, i. 11) 

I about lhG.se dii'i«ons. It was intended also to 
correct various abuses, and answer certain, ques¬ 
tions Avhicli the Corinthian Church hod asked him 
by letter(1 Cor. vii. 1 j viii. I* xii. 1- &c.). 

The reports brought by Titus of the condition 
and disposition of the Corinthian Church, ami of 
the impression made on it by the previcins epistle, 
induced Paul to write the ^Second, In this he ap¬ 
pears to nmuy scholars to refer to a second A'isit lie 
had paid to Corinth (2 Cor* xii, 14; xiii. L )soine lime 
betAveen the first visit and our Fir.st Epistle—thou^di 
by otlicis this supposed second visit is luucli duB- 
mited—urges a collection for tlie niothe^chutch at 
Jerusalem (2 Cor, viii. and ix.)j cnclcavoui-s to 
remove certain scandals that still existed, and to 
re-establish his apostolic authoritj’, Avliich had 
been C071 tested^ by the ^chwiiiaric fceaoliei'S; and 
expresses his intention to pay another visit to 
Corinth. The epistle avius Avntteri from Macedonia 
in the autumn of tlic same year (57 or 68 A.D.). 
Tlie two cpisble.s arc unqiiestiouahly genuine, and 
show in the clearest light the pci-Honal character of 
the Avriter and tlio inner life of the primitive 
Gentile Church. ‘We are lieie,’ saj’g IStanlej', 
‘and (as far as the epiatles arc concerned) bore 
only, alloAVed to Avitnosa tlie earliest conflict of 
Christianity with the culture and vices of the 
aiiciont classical Avorld. . , . It is tiie Apostle of 
tliQ Gentiles, as it Avere, in his oAvn peculiar sphoro 
—in the midst of questions eAoked by liis OA\fn 
peculiar mission—watching over cluirclio.s of bia 
own creation,’ 

The best of the Bncclal commentaries on both 
onlstlca arc those of Mej'er (6th eel, 1881), Holston, 
lias Evanffeliiirfi des Paulus (vol, i* 1880); Godofc 
(English trails, in Clark'a Series, 2 vols,)j Stan I ay 
(6th ed, 1882); and Beet (3d cd. 1885); on the 
Fii’st Epistle singly, tlioae of Ileinrici (1880) and 
Lias (1886); and on the Second, that of Kldppor 
(1874). 

Coriolu'iiiiSf Caius or Cn^us ^Ia'rclu.s, a 
Roman patrician, surnamed Coriolanus from lus 
heroism at the capture of the VolHcian tow'n of 
Corioli (493 n,o.). Of a proud and haughty spirit, lie 
AVEUS stroni^ly opposed to the plebeians, Avho refused 
to elect him Avhen a candidate for the consulfiliip, 
After this, during a time of famine, he argued in 
the senate against; a giutuitons distribution of the 
corn Avhich lind arrived from Sicily, unless the 
plGlioiaiis; should give up their tribunes, but lately 
instituted. For this lie Avas impeached, and 
banished. He took refuge among tiie Volsciana, 
Avhoiu ho aided in their Avar Avith the RomanSc His 
victories at the head of his Volscian troo]39 alarmed 
tlic Romans, Avho, on Jm approach to their city, 
fiottt a variety of deputations to plead Avith him. 
He Avas deaf to Gver3’- entreaty. At lost, the 
nohle.‘it matrons cf Rome, headed by liis old mother 
Vcluria, and liis Avifo Voluiiinia, leading iior two 
children, camo to his tent. (Shale cspcaic follows 
Plutarch in calling the motiier Volumnia, Aviiila 
the Avifo is Viigitia.) TJjcir tenra cooled hia 
fierce desire to be revenged on tlioae Avdio hod dia- 
/loiioui’cd /lim, and Jio led back fJio T^olscf to t/ieiV 
oAA’n teiTitorics, Shakespeare’s Coriohmus is a 
stately and impit»sive dvftma» its hero a magnifi¬ 
cent creative realisation of the haughty but iioblo 
aiisfcocrat of IRutavch’s etoiy. 
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<!ork (Snail, coi'cho^ Lat, corkw) iii the 
oxtraordinanly (levolopc<i corky layer (see kclow, 
and article Bauk ) of tiie l»ark of the Cork-tree or 
Cotk-oak sn&cr) of tUe MetUten-ftiiean. 

>Spam and Portugal cliielly supply tlie world witli 
cork. Tlic cork-tree is not of groat size, gcnorally 
20 to 00 feet lii'di, tlic trunk often 3 feet in diaineter, 
nnicli Lrnncheii, with ovntc-oblongevergreen leaves, 
eutim or senate, TLe acorns are edlhlc* and re¬ 
semble cliesfcnuts in taste. The tree is iisiinlly 
twent^^ or twenty-five years old before it yields a 
gatlioring of cork, and attains an age of 150 years. 
Tim first produced (Virmn Cork) is of little value, 
bub is removed in order that the next production may 
1)0 better, for G^■ery successive formation is superior 
to tliat wliich preceded it, and it Is not till the third 
gatheriiig that cork of the highasb quality is oh* 
tained. About every eight or ten years a crop is 
tftkon; hut tlio improvement h? being introduced of 
leaving the loosenod corkdayer for some months as 
n protective jacket upon the tree. The cork-cam- 
hm\\\ is tim?5 protected from the sun aiul the attacks 
of insects, and the new piwth is thus both move 
rapid and of finer quality. In stripping oil' the 
cork, longitudinal and tmnsver.sG incisions arc*made 
to tlie proper depth, and each piece is then cut 
awav from the treo by a curved knife with two 
banfllcfl, like tlmt of a coopev. The pieces are 
soaked ill water, jnesaed flat, dried, and super- 
ficiaby ebaned, to remove decayed parts and con¬ 
ceal blciniBhes, before they arc packed in hales for 
the market. Bcsidc.^i the use of cork for stopping 
bottles, ciasks, ^c., it is much used, on account of 
its liglitncss, for Hoats of nets, life-belts, j and 
on account of its iiupoTmeahiUty to ^vate^, and 
its being a slow conductor of beat, inner soles of 
shoos are inado of it All these uses are men¬ 
tioned by Pliny; but the general oniploynienfc of 
corks for glass bottles appears to date only from 
the loth century. 
Tbo t^a?nsh Utack 
used by painters is 
made by hiiruing 
e/)rk-i>nringsi« dosed 
vessels. Cork-waste 
is also ntiliseil foi- 
many object-s, aiuVI 
most largely in thb 
jnamifactnre of lino¬ 
leum, 

Tlie cork-tree is 
occasionally planted 
in England; it has 
been found to do well 
in some parts of the 
United States. 

Tlie wood of some 
trees posjsesses the 
cellular sponginess, 
lightness, tiiul elasti¬ 
city of cork in such a 
degree as to Ive some¬ 
times substitil led for 
it in many of its uses, 
as that of the Ationa 
1 1mim (Corkwood 
'ies, 



I’orinntion of Cork in a braTick 
of Black Currsut, one ycav 
old (iimg, 350 diairieters): 
f, cplflpriiijs^ h. hast-cplJs; pr, cor¬ 
tical paTcDCiiyinn; J:, the ci.tK- 
c«'1Ib loriJH'J troni c, eojk-cani- 
lnuiii, (Sacks.) 


or Alligator Apple) in tbo AVe.st Indies, 

As already mentioned under Dark (q.v.), cork is 
hy no iiieaiia hotanically the oxcoutioiiiil product it 
seems from the practical or popular jioinfc of view. 
Tlie epidcriuifi being iifeimlly only a single layer of 
dermitely formed cell?, it is instdlicient either for 
covering or protection in almost all conditions of 
continuous growth and exposure to eluiiate (the 
mistletoe being rather a le^-s developed type than a 
true exception among woody plaut.^, since its deeper 
Oramary epidermic ceils never lose the power of 
multiplication). In sections of the young shoots of 
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dicof-yl<?doiioii.s tveefi or shnibs this pn)vision for 
replacing the opidennis can be beautifully traced; 
a layer of cells just outside the cdhdar envelope, 
the Bo-callcd covk-cainbium, ia seen to have already 
formed an nimveciable tliioknesa of cork-cells, easily 
recognised by their pj-ismatic sliai>o, tolerably 
regular vertical series, and thin walls. As the 
stem gl ows older the opidermis weam off and the 
cork-laycr thickeus, wliilc the access of air to the 
living cellular envelope below is permitted by the 
occmrence of spaces empty or lillcd only 
looser tis.slie, the Lentkels (q.v,), wbicli, of course, 
become represented by the deep air-channels so 
obvious in tlie inferior quality of cork. 

CORK-cUTTiXG. —^Tlie bark, after being cut into 
square pieces or sheets, i.s jucssed to roino^'e its 
natiiTal curvature anil flatten it. If it is found that 
simple pvcs.snrc has not flattened it .suilieieiitly, it 
is heated on the convex side, and the contraction 
th 11 .^ produced straightens it. It is then cut into 
slips, and tho.se slips into squares, according to tho 
Ycquued size of the corks, Tiicse are rounded hy 
the cork-cut ter by menus of a brond sliaip knife; 
the cork i.s rested against a block of wood, and UiG 
knife inished forward, its edge at the same time 
bcin^ made to describe a civcium' curve. The-knife 
requires continual sUavpouing; the. w’orkniaii has a 
board before him on which tlie knife is mbbed on 
each ride after every cuL But cork-cutting is now 
largely done by ninchinerj’; in tbo United States 
the in’ocesa has been carried to great perfection. 
Corking-machines are ingeniously contrived to 
force tlio cork into the neck of the bottle, and, if 
necessary, to ivire it ilowm. For rock see 
AanEUTos- 

OorlCj a maritime county in Miinfftcr, the south' 
most and largest of tlie Irish counties. Greatest 
length from east to west, 110 miles; greatest 
hieailth, 70; average, 34. Area, 2890 sq. miles. 
Cork is hilly, with great variety of surface. The 
west part ia rocky, mnuiitainous, wild and boggy ; 
the east and south, ricli, ferbilc, and picturesque. 
The ranges run ea-st nnd west, except the Boghra 
Moiiiitaihs,^ between the Leo aiKl Bfackwater. 
,The eoflfit is hold and rocky, and from its indenta¬ 
tions, 250 iiiile.s long ; the hays, 'wliicli mu ' 3 to 25 
miles inland, admitting large vc.ssels. Tho chief 
bays are Ban try, Diiiinianu.s, Baltimoi'C, (Tbindorc, 
Clonakilty, Kiiu^ale, Cork Harbour, and Yonglial. 
There are uiauy ialoa otf tho coiuit, iuclucling 
Cape Clear Island, which lies in 51® 25^ N. Jut., 
and 9® 30^ AY. long., mid, with tho exception of 
a rock 4 miles to the 8SAY., is the Boiitbmost 
point in Ireland. In the west, Cork is divided 
from Keny hy a range of Silunau day-sliito 
running north-east and north, tho chief points 
being 12<)0 to 2240 feet high. This range scuds 
ivilahoots to the east, wliich (Uvido tbo county 
into the parallel l)a.sins of the three chief rivers of 
Cork, the Blackwatcr, Leo, and Bandon i the lower 
parts of these basins aro well cultivated and pro¬ 
ductive. The Lowei* Carboniferous iimesbune forma 
the largest lowland tracts and valleys of the county. 
Part of theMiinstor coalfield occupies 400 sq. m. in 
tlie noiih-wGst. Cork has many ynmll lakes in tlio 
w’esb. One of these lies at tlie source of the Leo, 

I amid wild, pictniosquc scenery, witli tho rniiiH of 
j a chapel on an islet frequeuted hy pilgriiua. Tho 
eliief minoial productiojia are coal and iron, copper, 
barytes, limestone, fine dark-gray and also lud 
marble rich in fossil shells, fullers* earth, brick- 
clay, marl. There is a thermal magnesian spring 
at AIallow. The climate is moist, but genial. TJio 
soils are calcareous, loaiuVi and mooiy. The dairies 
nro extensive, and Com butter stands in high 
estimation, ^ The cfttfclo are small in sizej iMfc yield 
large quantities of milk. Of tlie total area, about 
30 per cent, is under crops, Tho chief manufactures 
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are leafcliej', tweeil^ ])ovler; anti tlie ehief 

exports provisions. Pop. (1841) 854,118 ; (1851) 
658,180; (1871) 517,070; (1381) 495,607; (1891) 
436,641, of wliom 90 percent, are Catliolic^i. Por- 
nieily Cork county sent two iiienikei s to pailiniuont, 
liasiilcs two for the city, and four for jiinioi boroiiplis. 
Since 1885 the Goiinty returns seven nienibcra, the 
city two; and Bamicii, Wallow, Kiiisnle, and 
Yonghal have been absorbed in the county. Tlie 
antifruitie,^ of Cork are stone circles and altars, two 
round towers, circular earthworks or rathe; mins 
of abbeys and cliiircbes, chiefly built by descendants 
of the English iiivadera under Henry II. j and 
many ancient cnstles or 8q[uare towem. 

Cork, a city and iiarliameiitniy borough of 
Ireland, capital of County Cork, and a county in 
itself, on the Leo, 11 miles aliove its mouth, and 
166 SW. of Dublin by rail. Standing in the centre 
of a picturesquo valley, it is built in part on an 
islamf, or group of fslaiuls, formerly a swamp, 
wliieh the word CorJCf Corcochj or Gorcaig implies; 
in part, on tho north and south slopes of the 
rivev'banks, The houses arc generally of old red 
sandstone. Nine bridges cross the river to the 
central islands. There is a spacious public park 
of about 400 acre.s, the chief use of which is fis 
a lacGcouvae, and a walk known ns the Mar- 
dyke, above n mile long, lincil by noble elms, on 
tlie west oi the city. There is also a beautiful 
public cemetery. Cork has a pleasant picturesque- 
ness from its uneven ground, iiTcgiilar streets, 
intersecting^ liver, and overJiaiiging hoights. The 
chief buildings are Sb Anne Shaiidonb Church, 
with a tower 170 feet high ; the Protestant Cathe¬ 
dral, Early English in style, erected since 1865 
at a cost of £100,000 ; several Catholic churches ; 4 
monostorlea; 2 nunneries; the bishop’s palace; tho 
Queen’s College, a flue Tudor-Gofchic quadrangular 
huilding, opened in 1849; the Schools of Science 
niid Art, erected mainly through the muiiiriceiice of 
n citizen, Mr W. H. Cmwford. The banks of the 
Lee above and below Cork are richly planted, and 
mVS't Ivin'S. YVie IjCb to uxrthi ‘NjTTtneSicB 
is navigable to about a mile above tho city, and a 
large sum haa been expended on the improvement 
of tho navigation by the harbour commissionGm. 
The extent of the quays is now above 4 miles, and 
ships of 2W0 tons rencli them. Cork harbour, 
noted far its size and safety, is a basin of 10 
sq. in., formed by the estuary of the Lee. It could 
contain the whole British* navy, and has been 
the main source of the riso and iivogi’css of the 
city, It is the port of call for the transatlantic 
steam ei's plying between Liverpool and New York, 
the ycssgIs of seven diflerenb lines touching each 
^Yeek to embark or discharge mails and passenj'ci-s. 
The estuary contains several large isles, rising 
abruptly and high above the water, with narrow 
channels between them. Tho entrance is by a 
channel two miles by one, defended by batteries. 
Carlisle Port on the oast side, and Camden Fort 
on the west, while Spike Island, now called Fort 
Westmoreland, commands the entrance, In these 
forts some of tho licaviest ordnance in the king¬ 
dom may be found, Camdoii in addition possessing 
a torpedo and subniarino battery of immense 
destvuctivo power, ft pike Island has ceased to be 
a convict establish men b, and is used now as a 
military depdt. Adjoining tho island of Haulbow- 
line, ou which are orcefced extensive goveimmont 
Bfcorca, is a largo government dock, where vessels of 
the British fleet may lie repaired. On the sliorcs 
of tlie estuary are the towns of Passage and 
QneonstSwn, foniierly Cove of Cork. Cork liar- 
bour is inucli frequented by Avind-bound ships and 
ships waiting orders. In 1880-85 from 2880 to 2500 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 735,000 to 680,000 
tons, auiiimlly entered the port; and from 2759 to 
136 _ 


2400, of from 085,000 to 68!2,O00 ton.s, (iniumljy 
cleared. The chief in ami fact arcs are Icnlhcr, iron, 
gloves, ginghams, friezes, flour, malt liquors, anil 
whisky. The chief exports arc grain, pid^ons, 
butter, live-stock, lentfier, and tweeds, 
several millions sterling yearlv. Pop. 0^71) 
r«,642; (1881) 80,124—park bor. 10^1,496; 

75,070, of Avliom five-si.xtiia arc Homan Cldlndics. 
Cork returns two inciiibers to parlianienl-^^kirk 
greAv lip around an abbey founded in 900 by 
»Sfc Finhar. Tlie Danes in the 9th centuD' bmffc 
tho city walls, Dcrmoil Maccarthy, king m C^rk 
ou Dcsiiioiul, sunciidercd it lo Henry IL 1172. 
Cromwell besieged and took it in 1649, and Marl¬ 
borough in ICflO. James IL landed at in 

1688- Ill Cork, William Penn, tljc founder of 
Pennsylvania, became a Quaker. There is o slalue 
of Father Matheiv (q.v,), who Jaboured liefc ninny 
yenra. See Mhs Cusack’s Ilnioru of Ihe 
County of (Dublin, 1875). For the Earla of 
Cork, see Boyle. 

CorltAViiiff {Cmiilahrus mclops)^ a species of 
Wrasse (q.v,). 

Corleo'llCs a town of Sicily, 21 mile» S. of 
Palermo. Pop. (1881) 16,441. 

Corm (Or. IcormoSy 'a stump’)—somcljinea 
called solid hulh —the short and hulb-like Bubter- 
raneaii stem of many monocotyledonous plants, 
e.g. crocus, gladiolus, tuberose, and arising throiigh 
the annual storing of starch to be coiisiimtJd by 
the next year’s hud and flower. In 
in geiiei'fti appearance, tlie conn rcseiiiVl^* Ihc 
Bulb (q.v.) I a vertical section, howevei'j shows 
that wliile in each^ we have indeed a st-sm and 
leaves, the thickening is con fined in thd funner 
Cfifio to tlie stem, in tho latter to the leavesr Tran¬ 
sitional forms occur, indeed, in moat bulbs; the 
thickened leaves arise from a inoje or lo^ I'blck- 
cned and shortened—i.e. cormdike—base. WJiile 
a section of a corm aliowa the origin of its UBually 
membraneous leaves, arid many corm-s iwnduce 
nOAv aubtenanean bnda in the axils of their 
in eitlier case they arise on the upper sprTace or 
sides of the parent conn, and tliere Ehloken os neiv 
corniB. WJioii borne on the upper sur/AcCi the 
new comis then gradually approncli the siuftice of 
blic ground ns in crocus. 

Cormorant (6r. Phalacrooorax^ *bald'beadcd 
vaA'en’b a genus of iveb-footed birds in tflo order 
Steganopodea, beside iielicans, solan-gee®*** 
frignte-birde. Tliey are familiar birds, 
islands in most parts of the world. T1i®y vftiy 



Cormorant, 


greatly in size, but have the follounng cb^iractera 
in commom Tlie head is relatively smalb is 
naked behind the eyes and at tlic root of tl^e beak. 
At the breeding season some forms exhibit ^ cteafe 
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and \vattlcs. There is a dilatable moinbrane 
beiioatli the lower jaw, a]ioAviiip^ iiicipienfcly wlmt 
bccoinos exaggerated in tlm jjelicans. The bill is 
mocieratcly long, straight, roiiiuled above, and 
strongly hooked at the ciidj the nostrils avo linear 
and incoiisnicnoiis. Tho neck is long, snake-like, 
and natcti on the throat. Tho wings are of 
moderate length; the tail is rather ahoit and 
ronndocl, but witli sfcilF feathei-s, which are xised as 
Rida in progvessian. Tlie iinfeathcred lower leg is 
very short; all the toes arc united in a web; the 
iniuJlG claw is sGimted and apparently used in 
trimming tfic plumage. 

Tiie iiiinicrous species live on the shores of islaiuls, 
OT fioinetiines inland hy rivers—e.g. the iamihe 
—and lakes. They feed E.\:chi9ively on fisheig, and 
are pi'ovorldal for their r’^oraeity. They do 7iot dive 
vvlion in lliglib, but from the surface of tho water. 
The sinaller of tlie two British species Ims been i 
caught ill a crab-pot at a depth of 120 feet. When I 
the jproy is inconveniently seisjed, it is often tossed 
in the air and more adroitly recaiight Eels are 
said to form a favourite prey. ■ Tiieir haunts ai*e i 
often peculiarly dirty. The nests are usually hiiilt j 
of seaweed, and arc strong though rude; tliey arc 
soineLhncs found on mangrove and other trees. The 
egg is bluish-green, but tho colour is much obscured 
hy thick incrustntioiis of lime. When attacked, 
the larger Bpeclo.s, at any rate, fight vigorously and 
to purpose. Tlie flesh is dark ami fi-shy, but that 
of the young binla of some spcclca is said to be 
eatable. 

The Common British Corinomnt [P, carho) is an 
almost cosmopolitan bird about 3 feet long, for the 
most part of a blackish-green metallic colour, with 
brownish feathers on the shoulder region. Wlicn in 
full breeding plumage it has a crest on the heoid, 
white plumes on the tlirnat^ and a white patch ou 
the lower Hanks. The bill is black, tho face yellow, 
tile feel also black. It was formerly trained in 
England, ns still in China, for fieliihg purposes. 
At first CL ring Is put round ite neck to keep the 
bird from swallowin^r tho fish it catches, but it 
soon learns to bring its prey to its master, being 
afterwards allowed to fish on its own account, 
The smaller species (P. crisUttns or grciculus) foniul 
on our coasts 1ms a more decided green colour. 
Tlie Dwarf Connorant pygmmis), from South- 
easbeiTi Europe, North Africa, Southorii Asia, and 
the Florida Shag [P* Jlomktnm) are other well- 
known species. Along vAt\i tho genus Uidlc, the 
coiinoranfcs form a family (Plialacrocovacidm) in¬ 
cluding about tliiee dozen species. 

€ox*Dt a generaL term for the seeds of cereal 
plants, thus including all the kinds of grain whicli 
rorni the food of men or horses. But it has also a 
specific sense, aud denotes in any country that 
grain which furnishes tlie prevalent bread-stuff of 
the people. Thus, in England, corn generally uieana 
wheat; in the United States, wmze; and in Scot¬ 
land, oats. The word not only occuin in all the 
Teutonic tongnea, but is aeon also in Lat. gyriumiit 
a?kl Ru.s:sifln umo. See Cjsreais, and special 
article Wiikat, &c. Sec COBNs for a different word. 

Coriia^ccrp, the cornel or dogwood order, are 
calyciftoral dicotyledons, nearly allied to Umbelli- 
ferw, containing about eighty specie.'!, mostly trees 
and shrubs, chiefly iialivo'? of tbo north teinperaLe 
zone. The fruits of sonic_ arc eatable; the bark 
and leaves of some are inetlicinal; some nro valued 
aa ornamental plant,s. Sec Coukel, Dogwood, 
Aucuba. 

Corliaro, the name of a Venetian noble family, 
or winch tlie most ilhustiious niembera were: fl) 
Catcrina (I‘454'1510), married Xing James II. of 
t-ypiaig iii 1472, after whose early death alic was 
kept 111 mild imprisonment hy the Venetians until 


1480, when she set up a kind of con it for poet.s and 
scholars at Assolo, near Basaauo.—(2) Luigi, born 
1467, an instructive example of tenijicranco. Deli¬ 
cate by coiistibutimi, at forty he found his lienlth 
HO much iiii 2 )aired by his intemperance that an 
immediate change of life was absolutoly necessary. 
He at once adopted strict rules of tempcnince both 
in meat and drink, by which means he inolongccl 
a cheerful old age almost to a lumdved ycar.s, dying 
in 1566. At eighty-three ho published his famous 
Piscorsi ddla Vtta Sohria (Padua, IS.'iS), which wa« 
translated into most Eumpean Iniigungcs (Eng. 
1779). 

Coriibrnsli^ a member of tlie Lower Oolites. 
See Oolite. 

Coni-cocklft [Agyostemma Giihago)^ a tall 
beautiful ciiryophyllaceous weed, well Icnown ou 
account of its large purple flowers. It is often so 
common in cornfields as to bo miachicvoiis, c.spcoi- 
ally on the Contiaout, and this not only hecause 
of its rankness and nbundnnoo, but also because 
of the deletcriou .9 nature of its seeds, wliicli arc 
injurioua to man and poi.sonoiiB to mo.sfc domestic 
aiiimals, and which fioiuctiincs require to Ijc aeiiav- 
ated from the grain by a special kiiul of sieve, 

Corii-crakc (Crf.u pyatemk)^ one of the true 
railSj ill the old order of Grallatorefl, whose ciy at 
least is very familiar in Britaiu, The bird itself is 
seldom seen; it is about a foot in length, and lins 
colours varying front brownisli-gray to red. The 
hill is shorter tlmn the head, and Blightly bent, tlio 
tail is very short, the legs are long niuT powerful. 
As a suninter visitor to Britain, coming in May 
and leaving in aubuiuni the bird is well known by 
the harsh cry of the male, which is sometimes imi¬ 
tated for decoy purposes by running tho tliumh- 
iiail along the teeth of a Jiiimll comb. Tiie cry ie 



Corii-ci'ako (Cre.r pj'oftfusfa). 


nioatly uttered in the evening and throughout the 
niglit, and is much lesw frequent after the young 
are liatclied. Unlike the Jicnrly related water- 
rails, the coni-crolie frequent.s dry corn and hay 
ficldfl. It can, howovoi) Bwitn well on occasion, 
Its nimiing powers are very great, bub it flies 
rather heavily. It in very tiroue to trust to con¬ 
cealing itself rather than to fiiglib, Tho fcmalca 
are very faithful to the young birils, which arc 
covered with black down when hatched. The 
species is widely distributed in Northern Europe 
and Central Asia, but its headqmivtei'a are iii 
Africa, The llcsli is very good catmg, See Rail, 
€or'ni^a, one of the coats of tho eyo; so called 
from its rcsemblaiico to lioiui (Lat. coniu). See 
Eye. 

. Coriiclllej PlElllll?, the greatest tragic dranm- 
ti.st of France, and tho forerunner of MoUfeve in 
genuine comedy, wa:3 born at Rouen on Juno 6, 
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JGOl). Thesoii of a le^al oiricial, he \vaii trained 
foL’ the hai‘, and tor aoiiie time tried with hut 
alight success to obtain a practice in his hirthplace- 
In 1629 hft^ removed to Paris, where hia eoiiicily 
MiliUi w'liich had already been porformed at 
Houeiij^ IM’oved so successhil as to be run at the 
fimue time in two theatres, the Maiiiis and the 
Hotel de Hoiivgogne. It was followed by Glit- 
andrei La Veuve, La Galerie clii Palai,% La 
i>iuv(tntc, and La Place Uoyah. In these early 
piecea intricate and extravagant plots are handled 
with considerahlo ingenuity, buL tlie wiiter’s poetic 
genius only Hashes out in occasional verses. For 
some time Corneille was luimhered among Riche' 
lieu’s *fivc poets,’the others being Rotrou, Colletet, 
Bois*Robert, and L’Etoile. These writers w^ere 
engaged to coninose playfl on lines laid flown by 
the cardinal. Raclr of the fivo wrote an act, 
wdiicli was then criticised, altereil, and paid for by 
their omplrn’er; among fclio pieces thus produced 
Leing Les Tuilerm, L^Avcnglc de Smyntc, and La 
Grande Pmtoralc, Comoillc, however, was too 
independent to retain Ilicliclieii’s favour, nntl liia 
dismissal followed at onco on liis proposing to alter 
a plot of the oardinaVs devising, il/ddt’c, a tragedy 
wfilch appeared in 1635, showed a marked advance 
m ills earHer works, both in dramatic pow’cr niid in 
style; and in 1G3C the Old, bis most famous if not 
Ills best play, took Paris hy storm, lUchelieii 
ordered his literary retainers to write down the 
piece, and Scud^ry called on the Academy to vindi- 
cate French letters in the eyes of Europe hy passing 
Xoi'iiml censuvo on Corneille. Tlic Academy, wliich 
had lately been fouiulcil l)y Richelieu, thereupon 
issued a hostile examoi of tlio play; but adverse 
criticism >Yas powerless against the general ei\- 
thnsiasin, and the phrase lean com7ne k Cid passed 
into the language. The reaiilt of the struggle 
between the minister and the dramatist is happily 
Bummod up in Boileau’a famous couplet; 

Ell vnlii centre h Cfd tin mlnlBtro 60 Ifguo, 

Tout Paris pour Chhn^nc a Ids yeiix do Hodriguc, 

Tho story of the play was taken from La$MocC' 
{lades del Gich a Spanish work by Guillem ile 
Castro (q.vj, but Corueillo’s treatment; of the aiib' 
jeefc was thoroughly oiiginal. 'With the appear¬ 
ance of the Cid tho poetic clrama took possession 
of a stage hitherto occupied by broad and shape¬ 
less farces, wooden imitations of Seneca, and the 
extravagant and o/T-baiiiL pieces of Hardy. The 
graceful and heroic lignrea of tho lovers, Rodrigue 
and Chimfcjie, tho nobility of the sentiments, tho 
jK>Nver anti hannony of the ver&c, justify tlio entlui- 
eiasni which the play excited. It may not he its 
author’s greatest effort, but thcro ia a charm in the 
spirilj of yoiitbful ardour and tenderness which 
animates it such as is hardly to be felt again in 
Corneille’s work, until wo come to the exciiiisite 
lyric love-ficono which lio con tiibu toil in liia old 
age to the opera of PstjcM^ 

Tho Cid ^vl\s followed in 1039 by HoracCi a play 
which was founded on tlio story of tlie Horatii and 
Ciiriatii as told by Livy, and which contains, in the 
tinule spoken before her death by^ Camille, tho 
mosfc^ inagTiiricent burst of invective in tho French 
cilnsfiicnl drama. Ctnna appeared in }C30; Poly- 
eucte, one of CornelllG’a noblest tragedies, in 1610 j 
and La Jilort de Pomple in 1041, Le MeuCeur, 
which was produced in 1G42, entitles Corneille to he 
called t)ie latlior of French comedy as well as of 
Fvouch tragedy The play ie a TuoRterpiocc. The 
cliaractov of Horan to, the liar, is drawn with 
oilniirablo humour and insight, and the style, at 
onco easy, graceful, and imiiitcd, reoeliDS a level 
of cxcollenco which Molifcro did nob surpass in his 
earlier works?. ThMorc ^va8 hionghb out in 1645, 
and PodoginiG, pcibapa tho most impres&ive and 


tlirilUiig of Conieille’s tragedies, in 1C4G. _ Ilctwoeri 
1047—when lie wa-s made an academician—anti 
1653 Corneille produced JUrcicUuSi Boa 

Aragon (an imuatioii of Lope do Vega’s PaUtcio 
Con/uso), Andro7nt^de, NicomMe, and Perihariie. 
TJicse jtieces, of wiiich the last named was damned, 
show a dedhie in dramatic and poetic power. 
After the fniluie of Pcrthariic in 1633, Coimeille 
ceased for a time to write plays, and occupied 
himself with making a verse translation of the 
Imitatio Chrisli.^ He returned to the stage in 103D 
with (Edq^e, which liad considerable success, and 
which was followed hy La 2'oisoa d'Oi\ Sertorius^ 
^ophofiisbe, Othon^ Ag^&ilaSi Atlila^ and 2'ite ei 
Btrtmce (1070). Tn 1071 he joined jVIolibrc anil 
Quinaulfc in writing the opera of Psycht, ami the 
loveliosb vci*scg which he over penned are to he 
found in the scene behveen Fsyebe and Cupid (act 
iii. scene 3), Ills last works were Pukldnc (1072 5 
and Snrvua (1674). 

Hia Work clid not bring bini wealth, for he never 
received more tlian 200 louis for a piece. His 
piiyato fortuHo was not large, and the pGiibioii 
which ^yas granted him was nob regularly paid, 
After his inarriago in 1640 he lived hahitiinlly in 
Rouen until 1662, when lie settled in Paris. Hia 
domestic life seems to have l/een a happy one. He 
and his hrotlier Thomas married two sistei's, and 
dwelt for a long time in contiguous bonsesi 
During his later yearn he had to eoiiipeto with 
Racine, an inferior iioet bxit a more dexterous 
playwright, and one who could cater mom siirewdly 
fur the public taste. The veteran dranmtifit spoke 
contemptuously of liis rival's '.«.ighs nntl flames,’ 
Imt Ilia popularity waned beforo that of the 
Yowwgcr wnlcr, whoan cause was espoused hy 
Boilcan and tlio king. Corneille died m Paris in 
the Rue d’ArgentcuU on October 1, 1684. 

Corneille and Racine avo tlic chief drainatists of 
tho classical school which hold coninmiid of the 
Freucli tragic stage from tlia middle of tho lOtli 
century down to riic Romantic inovement of 18S0. 
The of tltis school were modelled on tho 

plays of Seneca—that is feo say, on ijlays cost in 
the nioulcl of Greek tmgedy, but having ev en less 
action and more difluso moralising. Tlio writer 
who adepta this fonn of drama, is bound down by 
a set of rigid nilcs which allow Jdni to iivcscnt only 
a few idealised peraonages in certain stereotyped 
situations. He cannot exhibit the development of 
cliavacter and tho interaction of InimEiu passions. 
ITo is almost denied the use of incident, and iho 
slow progresa of his play to its climax ia mainly 
brought about tbvougk tho agency of mcsscngeiiB 
and confidants. Before Coviicillo the classic hcIjooI 
hud failed to produce a single good acting play j jta 
adherents, noverthelesa, succeeded in diverting him 
inmi the path on ivlrich he had onfcered when heprO' 
diiced tho Oid, and in thereby cramping hia rich 
and v'jgoi‘0119 geniua. * Cornculc/ says Mr AValtcr 
Pollock, ^wna one of the'iiriit to make a move in 
the direction of the roman tie clraniiaj and wanted 
nothing hut courage and self-sncvifice to cariw, fufc 
his intention.’ (See liis admirable articles on victor 
Hugo and Romautieism in Preuck Poets, X879). 
Unfortunately, instead of disregarding the academic 
criticism of his day, Comeille tinned from Spain to a 
‘ Castilian Ronie^’ remote from the world of vomanco, 
and set Ikiinfielf to compose piays of so severe and 
uneventful a t}'pe that he failed, save in one or 
two casea, to invest tliciii until n strong austainod 
interest. In reading these plays wo yield alter¬ 
nately to admiration and fatigue. Tlie characLois 
have a Bimxdicity and grandeur which recall tlie 
work of the sculptor, hut they have also soinathitig 
of ite immobility. ^yD can giasp them at o^ibe; 
thaj' fli'o not dorelo|ied in tijo course of the drxrmo- 
Corneille’s heroes bear their fate witli an inflexible 
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Belf* reliance wliicli seems in ore tlian human, and 
therefore moves us tlie less, Hia lieroines, his 
^adorable furies,’ re-seiiihlo one another closel\^ 
f Their love,’says Sainte-Ueiivc, ‘springs from the 
lioad rather thaii the liearfc. We feel that Corneille 
hue^v little of women/ Wlierc ho excels his rivals 
is \\\ UiG gvaiuleiiv of hUmoialiby, in the eloqxiencG 
and passion of certain scones and spccchos, in the 
Biilondhl flashes of poetry with which he ilhiniinea 
tlio pale world of classic tragedy, in the power and 
Tiinalo of Ins verse. Victor Hugo alone has made 
the Afcxandniie move with the same swelling liar- 
iiiony and variety of catleuco. The monotony \Ylnch 
Fo often weighs on Corneille’s readers was not due 
to any cokmess or narrowness inherent in his 
genius. To be convinced of this it is enough to 
recall the hrillianfc comedy of the Mentetn\ the 
jiiarbial stir and glowing pas-sion of the Cid^ the 
lyric grace and chastened ardour of the central love- 
seeno in Psyclit But his powers were in a measure 
misdirected. His place in litorabure must always 
be a very high one; but readers—other than Ej ench 
readei'S, at leost-^can hardly douhb that it would 
have been still higher had lie hecii free to select 
and develop his characters at will, to exorcise his 
jiuniovous iftciilby and give full scope to his tragic 
po^vers in the fields of romantic drama. 

.Sco Guizot’s OQYt}€iUc ct son Temps (1852; Eng. 
ttans. 1857); Julos Tasclicreau’s Jlistoire de la Vic el 
des 0uirayc3 de P, Govnedlc (1828; now ed, 1865); 
Saiiitc-Beuvo’a Povtvails Litt^raires (tonio i,) and Port 
Poual (tome 1); Boiumot, Points ohscurs de la Vie 
de Goi'neille (lw8); Trollope, Corneille anil Pacine 
(Land. 1881), Tho best editions are those by Lefivre (12 
vols. 1851), ajid KRtty-LaveAux (12vol8. 18C2-67). Seo 
M. E. Picot’a Bibiioarajikie Condlienae (1875). 

Corneille, Tho^ias, younger hrother of the 
gieab CorneillG, was born at Rouen on August 20, 
1625. Ho was a dramatist of considerable merit, 
■>vas made a member of the Academy in 1685, and 
died at Andelys on December 17, 1709. His trage¬ 
dies, Cmima, Laoih’ce, Pijrr/iitSj 'Ik^mocrafCt 

ArmnCj Bmdamanlet iSre., are in general snpciior 
to his comedies. He also wrote a vei'se-tmnslation 
of Ovid’s MeUtmorphoscs, 

Cornel, or Coiinei.ia:n Cjierry (Cbrw ), 
the Cor ft us of tlie ancients, n email fcreo of the 
order Coniacenc, is a native of the middle and south 
of Europe, and of great part of Asia, It ia not 
found wild in Britain, althoxigh it is common in 
shrubberies, and was formerly imich cultivated as 
a fruit-tree, as it still is in Germany and other parts 
of Europe. It lio,*? oval leaves, ami BmiiU yellow 
Iteads or lloworR, which appear before the leaves in 
spi-in^, iind wliicli are much frequented by bees. 
Tlio fruit is oblong, a little larger than a sloe, 
shilling, red, or rarely yellow or wdiite. It ia late 
in ripening, and until quite ripe is veiy austere; 
bub when perfectly mellow has an agreeahlo vinous 
acid taste; ib is also made into a preserve, or 
gablioied iiniipc and pickled like olives. It WDus 
loi luei'ly also feruieaited for a beverage. In Turkey 
it is much used in making sherbet. The wood of 
the cornel is extremely hard and tough, and was 
used by tlie ancient Greeks for Jancc-.slmfts; itia 
still valued by joiners, turners, and inBtrumenfc- 
niakors.—Dwarf Cornel {C\ siiccAca)t a native 
of mountain-pastures and bogs throughout the 
north of Europe and in Britain, ia a herb about 0 
iiiclie& high, with its uinhels suiToiinded b}’^ four 
white bracts. The small sweetish red fmib is tonic, 
and is said to increase the appetite, whence the 
Gaelic naiiio Plant of Gluttony, Dogwood (q.v.) 
belongs to the same genus. 

CoruOliB) the mother of the Gracchi (q.v,). 
Cornelian. See Carxeliax. 

Coriiclisz, Lucas, a Dutch subject and por¬ 
trait-painter, was born at Leyden in 1495, the son 
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of Cornelia Eimelbreclitson, tlie master of Lucas 
van Leyden. He wm instructed in art by his 
father, 'hut found little patronage in his own 
country, and ’was obliged, for the support of his 
large family, to act as a cook, whence his usual 
sobriquet of Kok (‘the cook’). He visited Eng¬ 
land, probably in 1527, and was appointed by 
Henry VIII. royal painter. There is ground 
for believing that, after remaining some five years 
ill England, Cornelisz passed to Italy, and hotween 
1535-47 w^as employed by tho court of Eorrava. 
He is stated to have died in 1552, Several of his 
’works are in England. 

Cornelius Nepos. See Nkpos. 

OoiiieUus, Peteh von, one of the first masters 
of the modern German school of painting, was born 
at D lis.seldorf, 23d Septemher 1783, and stiuliod 
in tlio academy of his native to'wn. When only 
nineteen years of ago, ho painted some reiiiarkablo 
frescoes /or tho old eliurch of Neuss, Ecur years 
later lie gave still more unmistakable proofs of 
a creative fancy in his illustrations of CTOCtho^a 
Faust and the Nibdinifjcn Lied. In 1811 he 
went to Rome, and joined the group of Yeib, 
Selmdow, and other Germans ’s^io were there 
at ’work, Overbeck being his clioseii fiionJ. 
This journey exorcised a profound influence on 
the ■whole of his future career, Tho great im¬ 
portance of the early mastei-s became ever clearer 
to him as he studied their choicest proiliictious, 
While at Rome he aided in the decoration of the 
Casa Bavtoldi, and gained yddo reputation by two 
cartoons, * Joseph’s Interpretation of the Dream’ 
and * Joseph’s Recognition of his Brethren/ From 
Rome he passed to DUsseldorf, ’wliero he beoaine 
director of tho academy, wliicli he remodoiled ; in 
1819 he waa called to Munich, and entered the 
soiviee of tlie then crown-prince of Bavaria. Here 
he remained till 1841, and executed those grand 
works on 'wliicli his fame mainly rests, and which 
may be divided into two c]assc.s, Pagan and 
Christian, tJio former of which comprises the largo 
frescoes in the saloon of tlie Glyptothok, all illus¬ 
trating stories of the Greek gods and heroes; while 
tho latter, or Chmtian serioa, begun after the com¬ 
pletion of tho former in 1830, consists of frescoes of 
New Testament scenes, extending from tho ‘ Incar¬ 
nation’to the ‘Judgment,* and decorates tho ‘Lud- 
■wig’s Church ’ in Miinicli, which was built for 11 lO 
purpose of aflovdhig scope for the genius of 
Cornelius. TJie ‘Judgment’ is the largest fresco 
in tlio world, larger even than Micliael Angelo's 
GTudgmenfc’ in the Sistine Chapel. In 1841 
Cornelius was invited by tho king of Prussia to 
Berlin, where he was appointed director of the 
Berlin Academy. Among his productions in tlio 
Prussian caiiital are the frescoc.s for the Campo 
iSanto, or royal burial-place, ■wliere liis ‘Four 
Riders of the Apocalypse* disjflay an impetuous 
and daiing power winch lie Jiad nob liitlieito 
evinced. Opinion is divided regarding the inerila 
of Cornelius. B^'- his o'wn cnnntrymeji he is 
much admired; and ccvlainly the importauco 
of the impetus which ho gave to mural decora¬ 
tion in Gornmiiy cannot be ovcrcsfciniatecl, French 
critics, on the othei' liand, regard him as more 
a thinker than an artist. Ho is admitted to 
have been a prafoundly creative genius, bub with¬ 
out mastery in inanipnlatioii or great power ns a 
colouiist. He formed, however, a school, from 
wliicli have gone forth mau’^^ illustrioua pupils j hub 
he lived to sec it losing hold on public .sympathy. 
A series of his cartoons ia preserved in tlic National 
Galloiy, Berlin, and his works have been repro¬ 
duced by Amsler, ScUoofor, Eborlo, and the best 
German engravers. He died in Berlin, Otii Mardi 
1867. See his Life by Forster (2 vols. Berlin, 1874). 
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Cornell Uulverslty- nanied from its founder, 
Ezra. Comflll (1807-74), la pleftfjantly aitimUd rm 
the outskirts of the town of Itliacn, New York, and 
was opened in 18G8 on a thoroughly iinsectarinn 
basis. It has luiiiierous well-appointed Imildings, 
including Sago College, for women; in 1888 Uje 
niunber of instructors was Gl, and of students 1022, 
including 106 women, Students nmy provide for 
their support by labour on the faini, or in tbe 
iiiachine-aliops ami printing establishment attaehed; 
and by the terms of its cliarter the univcmityimist 
educate, free of all fees, one sbiulent annually from 
each of the J28 ossoiuldy districts of the state of 
New York, besides providing insbiitclion in * agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts,* in. return for the 
income derived from the sale of 089,000 aerca of 
public lands, wliich was transferred to it by the 
state. The endow men fc funds amount to nearly 
§2,500,000. Besides three general courses of four 
ycara each, in arts, literature, and sciciico, the 
university provides special instruction in agricul¬ 
ture, ai'chitcctui’e, efiomiafciy, and ^ pliyf^ics, civil 
engineering, history, and political Hcioiico; ancient, 
Europeaui and oriental kingungca; juatlrcm«^tic.'?i 
mechanic arts, military science and tactics, natural 
history,^ pinlosophy and Icttei-s, and (since 1888) 
journali-sm. 

Coi’UCt (Ital. cormtio^ Fr. cornet rt in8ton\^ a 
brass treble wind-insbrunioiib, with a cup mouth' 
piece, is a comparatively iiiodcrn modification of 
the Trumpet^ (q-v*)- The tube, which is more 
tapercil than in the trumpet, is less so than in the 
Bugle (q.v.), giving tlie cornet a tone intermediate 
between those, and more in harmony with other 
brass instruments of the trombone and saxhorn 
kind. It lias the usual open notce, C (below the 
treble stave), G, 0, E (atavo), G, Bb, E (above the 
stave), It has also four higher notes, D, E, P, G, and 
a fuiidamentnl note, C (octavo below the slnve), 
but tliey are almost never used. To provide the 
connecting notes and half note.s of tlie scale, it has 
three slides {1, 2, 3 in the fig.), tlie first, lengthening 
the tube to the extent of one tone \ the second, a 
Boinitone; the third, three semitones. In playing, 
the air is diverted through these slides by means of 
tiivee valves or pistons, which arc depi'csacd by the 
fingers of tlie performer, singly or in combination. 

Although the cornet, from its recent invention, 
has not a place in classical music, it is sometimes 
used to play trumpet parts; and in modern orches¬ 
tral music, it is an indispensable and poimlar solo 



ColllLt. 


instmniojit. In military reed and br^s bands it is 
a solo and lending iastriimenb respectively. 

Originally the cornet or cornopean^ m it ^vas then 
culled, was provided with 'crooks’(pieces of tube 
to insert between the instniincnt and the moutli- 
picce), to alter the pitch, which is naturally Bp, 
to A, AP, G, and ofchem, but it is now only used in 
Bb and A. Smaller cornets in Ev and DP are 
sometimes used in military brass bands. The 
cornet-stop in the organ is named after an obsolete 
wind-instrument of the oboe apecic.s. 
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Cornet (Ital, contcltaj ' a small flag ’) avas; until 
1871, the lowest grade of cowmbisioued otfiecr in 
the cavalry, equivalent to ensign in tlie infantiy, 
one of his unties being to bear the standard, which, 
however, is only carried by heuvy cavalry regiments 
in the British army. \Yitli the lientenuTit he 
assisted the captain in the daily dutiea connected 
with the troop to which he belonged. Before tho 
abolition of pnrcliaso in 1871 a comet’s commission 
used to cost £450; but much larger Bums were 
habitually paid in celebrated or fashion able corps. 
The pay was 8s. per day, witli Is. or Is, fid. extra 
for field allowance. In 1871 cornets were ahol ished, 
snh-lieutcuants (who are merely probationary lieu¬ 
tenants) lieing substituted. 

Come to, a pichirescjuo, medieval-looking town 
of Central Italy, 12 in lies N. of Civita Vecchia 
j)y rail, 3 ini las from the Mediterranean. Pop. 
6175. Corneto rose out of the ruiiia of the Etniscau 
city of J'ftrqiufiiij whose remains, wLlMn aniile and 
a half of Corneto, are amongst tho most important 
for Mio student of Etruscan history. Tlie painted 
tombs, of wliicli some twenty aie specially inter¬ 
esting, were known in the I8tfr century; but it is 
mainly since 1842 that they bavo been examined; 
valualdo new discoveries wore made during excava¬ 
tions in 1881-82. See Etruiiia. 

(•orii-floiir the name applied to the finely- 
ground ilour of Maize (q.v.) qr Indian corn. 

€oni-flowcr (see Cjcntaurea) is a well-knorvn 
composite weed of cornfield?!, luiii'ersally knowm 



Corn^llowcr, or Blue-boltlo {Oentaurea cyanua). 


ami admired for tlic beauty of its wreatb-like cirolo 
of outer bavreu iloiets» and the splendid deep azuro 
of their hue. It wns formerly or some little nredi' 
ciiraL repute, and its blue flowei^ ^vere used in 
domoslic dyeing ; from early tifnes, too, it Im been 
used for decoration in wreaths and garlands. Tliis 
use became specially prominent in Gorniany after 
1870, on account of fta being the Emperor Y’rlliaiu'a 
favourite llower. 

Cornice* In classical architecture tho cornice 
is the uppermost nrernbeT of the cntahlatwve, &ut- 
mounting tho frieze. Each of tho ordei-s has its 
peculiar cornice; but these, with their relation to 
tho other nortioiis of tiro entablature, will bo bettor 
understood when explained in comunotion with 

tlrat temi (see Entablature)- .Ib the Oothia 

sbylea tbe form of the cornico varies greatly. In 
Frovence and countries where Bonmn work 
abounded, the classic cornice was closely imitated 
(gee Bomai^issque Arciiitegtvre). ' In other 
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districts a row of corbels, cai-verl in the gioteaqiie 
Teutonic spirit, and bGariii<j the parajjefc, forma the 
cornice. A series of sin all «m‘lies frequently reatto 
on the corbels. This is the prominent style of 
cornice in all lllieuish and Loinbardic stnicfcliros. 




Corbel Table, 

Ill Early Gqtliic the small arch oh become orna* 
jiieiital—taking the form of trefoils with mouldeil 
edges, and the corbels become less uncouth. The 
decorated and perpendicular ooruicea are chiolly 
horizontal mouldings, with llowers or heads inserted 



Combo i 

Eynslmia Chnrcli, Oxon, drea 14[KI. 

[ts GinichinBute, The term cornice 13 also applied 
to the plaster moiiklingR seen round the ceiling of 
rooms at its junction with the walls, 

Coriiiche. See IIivieha. 

CoTiillcvoiis PeviOil, name given in KwtU 
America to tJie lowest division of iJevonitin time, 
It embraces the Corniferons cpocli, the Schoharie 
epoch, and the Caiula-galli epoch. The name 
Qovmferms (Lat 'horn,* /cro, ‘I bear’) 

hfi3 reference to the common occurrence in the, 
limestones of a quartzose mineral called hornstone. 

Corn Iliscctsii Wliile numerous insects are 
of great iniportuiico in carrying the fertilising 

pollen from one 
V llo^Yor to another, 

\ \ and others arc 

\~_lV V in themselve.'j of 

. y divcctusetoinau, 

tliuTc remains a 
crowd of 
JUore or less in- 
/ jurions forms., 

y j Of these some 

/ ^ " attack man and 

J domestic uiain- 

iiials, otliei'fl do 
Com Apliia ? damage quite as 

ii,aatuml ruc. 0 fleetly cl y by in¬ 

juring fruit and 
foie.st trees, vegetables and crop.s. A convenient 
account of these injurious insects will lie fount] in 
Miss E. A. OriUBimPs of lujurionsi Insect a 

imdMciliods of Preren^io/t, and fiilfcr details inn^' 
be gathered from other works iiicntioncd below, 
tb is here proposed simply to give a brief list of 11 le 
move iiiix)ortant insects injurious Lo corn crojrs. 
First fclien {following Leunis), we niny notice some 
or those which are tolerably wide in their destine- 
tiveucss 5(1) ZnhvHs gihhns (Coleoptcra, Caraliidre), 
a dark bronzed beetle, abundant in Central Em ope, 
less common in England, ravaging Avlicab-fiekls, tho 
adults devoiuing the grain, tlio larrm bho leaves. 
[^) Melolontka vulgar Cockchafer (q.v.). (3) 

llhizotrogiis sohiitiaUSy iliilsumTiiGr Cliafer, a beetle 
iicaiiy related to the fast, of generally bimilar 




Com Apliia ? 
a,aatuml ruc. 


babit, the larvai some times injining the seed- (4) 
AtjriotcslincatKSy &c, (Colcoi)tova,Elatendaj), Skip¬ 
jacks, Click-beetles, 'VVirowoniiH (q.v.), injining 
root, grain, and fodder crops. ( 0 ) Chrysomehi 
cerealisy in tbc sainc genus as tlie Colorado Beetle 
(q.v.), common in 
Europe on grasses, , v 

ami occasionally on |j|\ [\ ]\ c 

cereals. (0) Cephus ^ 

Com Saw- 'j! V ^ , 

% (lljuncnoptcra, 

^ woud-waspa’), a i! 

long, thin-bodied, | 

mil into insect, of 

a brilliant black mu 

colour, the larvm in- j ^ 

jurioiis to wheat and i. to (/ ' ^ 

rye, feeding on the ^ if ^ ^iy - 03 - 4 ^ 

inside of tlio stalk, r fU 

and eventually cut- S J/j 

ting it throngh near c 

the ground, (7) "^-rrn^ -iCUITOb, 

Agrotfs tnticiy iS:c,, yjl/ {_ ,_, 

' culi-wormsi * (Lepi- ' ^ 

doptera, Noctuid 10 ), Corn-fly (Qhlorojys Id^n iopits ) j 


dUIUrb, 


dop te ra, Noc tuid 10 ), Corn -fly ( Qhlorojys Id^n iopits ) j 

c 0 m in 0 n Jii 0 t h s a, ^ iiortioii of n (juHn fir stem of 
whose cafcerpillftM wUiatwltU. awollen Jolutcmiscd 

foD,! Of corji-fly; h, Inrvaj 0, 

iced upon the loots pupa; rf, ny, imtiunl slzoi e, fly, 
of grasses and other innguidqtl. 


(naA iirvr.., orcorji-iiyj 0 , mi'va] t?, 

iced upon the loots impa: rf, lly, imtiunl slzoi e, fly, 
of grasses and other innguidqtl. 
crops, Hcuronia 

2iqpulci7t3 is a similar form also injurious to grasses 
and the like. (8) Cecido?nyia destruclor, or Hessian 
Fiy (q.v,), (9) Diflosts triUci ami aitvantiacay allied 
to the last, infesting? wheat, lye, &c, (10) jhitho- 
myia coarctata (Diptera, Musculoj), a fly whoso 
are laid in seed, which the larvra devour in 
spnug. (11) Paehyiijlvs or Oedipodd migratorm 
I and cinmimns (Orthojitcra, AoriOidfub locust- 
like insects, which, like .some other mciiibovs of the 
order, do great damage when they appear in hosts. 
Acri(iii(?}i eggptnon and Ccdopteiim italicns aro 
allied forma not infrequently doing great damage 
to vogetation (sec Cuicket and Locust). 

M’lieat crops are specially liable to bo attacked 
by the following inseofcs: (12) Chl(yrops tce7na2^us 
nnd lineata (DipLcva, hluacidie), flies wliich deposit 
their eggs on the ears of corn. I?h6 development 
of the maggots eheckfl the growth, and causes tlio 
ears to abort. In Britain barley is often cab 
attacked by 0. ieenio^Jus, which has received tho 








Com Ground Beetle : 

Ijbrvn, Timfrmflci]; % natural s\zo oflnvva; 3, i^crfoot InHcct 
krnaje, slitlitl)- nmgiillled; 4^ a cell coiitaliilug pupa; B, a 
blUTOV. 

name of Goufc-fly Irom the swollen distortions 
which appear at tlio joints of infected plants. 
Towards the end of sunimor the inseols leave tho 
cal's as two-winged flies, about the eiglith of an inch 
long, thick and stumpy in shape, yellou', udth 
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tln’cc Hack strine.s along the hack between the 
winga, and the aVlomen of a grceniah-hlack, with 
black ci'Qsa-bauds. G, ^mcaia often does gveat 

damage to 

111 wheat crops, 

ii {\^)Cccidomyia 

AVhent-midge 
h% ^ or Ked Maggot 

-(Diptera, Ccci- 

ij, domyidfe), in 

2 rpA / same genus 

P xStN / Hessian 

viCK Jf (q-vO, tie* 

1 ^ posits its egga 

^ ^ yonng 

'X. wheat eai“St t^ncl 

Ronictinics does 

Laswpier^x ob^ 
/ \ * fmata is an- 

/ other AVlicat- 

Corn Saw-fly j jiiiilgo of •■‘imi- 

n, Tnacffot, nrvtuml aUe: V, rafiffRofc. inaffnl- 


Corn Sa^v-fiy; 
ttf TJiaggotj nntiiTnl flUo; tj mi 


n, Tnaggot, nrvtuml size; tj mfiggofc, inagnl- i /1 

Awl; Cj die maggot in ita ear in tho stem and haul Pi (J 
of the corJii d, femnlo insect, itiagiiined; Ap/iis c0i'Ciili&\ 
e, fcmftlo inBccb, natural skc. Grai ti Aphis 

(Heiiiiptera, 

Aphidfe)i sucks the sap from wheat and other 
cereals, and somcLimos does much damage (see 
Ap 11 IS), (15) Thnps cereaUvnit Corn-tlirips (Tl \y- 
sanoptera, Thripskhok a very minute, hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable insect, wliich sucks tlio sap from wheat 
eai-3 and causes tho seed to slnivel. (16) Tipnla 
oleracea^ or Daddy Long-logs (q.v.), or Crane-fly, 
often does great damage to com and oblier crops. 

Oats, like barley, arc veiy often damaged by some 
of tlie al)o\^e, anu especially by Ohiorops tu'niojnis 
and C, fritg Aphis temdis and A. avem^t and 
Thnps cerealis. Rye is also subject to these and 
some other dovastatiii^ insects. 

Of a somewhat dilleront liablt from the above 
is Tineiv (jranella^ the Coni-motli fLopidopteva, 
Tiiieidre)) in tho flaino genus as the Clothea-moths, 
Tins form lays its very small eg^ among stored 
grain or on tlie sheaves, Tho larvfo, or Corn- 
woi-ms, appear among the giaiii on the graiiary 
floor, and when care is not taken to keep things 
clean and the grain well shovelled, often doe^ much 
damage. Trom its voiacily it is known as the 
wolf, ft spins a web round several mains, and 
gradually devours them. Another of tiie granary 

E ests is Calamlra granariUt the Corn-weevil or 
10 wn Corn-wonn (Coleoptera, Cmeulionidrc), a 
small reddiah-black insect, not quite two lines 
long, and '^dthout wings. It seems to have come 
to Eu 101)6 from the East, but is now coiniuon in 
tlie soiibliern regioiiH. The female lays an egg in 
each of a number of grains, the larvre soon develop, 
and a second brood is produced the same summer. 
The most successful mothocl of anesting the mis¬ 
chief is said to be that of leaving a small heap of 
corn undisturbed, while the great mass is well 
shovelled. The weevils shift to the iinstiri-od heap, 
and may then be destroyed. >Se 0 AVeevil- 
For the remedies used, Mias Ornieiwl’s work should bo 
conaulted, See also, JiuUetins of V^S. Entomological 
Commmion; Journal of Royal Agricultural Society i John 
Curtis, Farm InsecU} Kalteiibaoh, Die FJianz&^fcmdc 
aus der GUasc dcr Insekten (187i); Tnaclioiibemi Frdk- 
thche Insekien-kunde (1880); Schmid-Goobcl, DiC Schii- 
dlichenund nilt'didien ImekUninForst, Feld^und Garten 
(18311- 

Coril liaAVS, the name popularly’' given to cer¬ 
tain statutory enactments wliich had for tlicir 
object a restriction of the trade in grain* The 
English corn la^vs date as far back as the year 
13G0, in tho reign of Edward III. Before this 


period, there seems to Jiave been a general rule 
carried into effect by the crown against the 
expoytatiou of any grain j and the Act of 1360 
eiiuets the jpiohibition, but at the aamc time 
excepts certain places wliich the king may appoint 
by license. An Act of 1430 permitted exportation 
when tljc price of wheat did not exceed Os. 8d. per 
quarter.^ Hitherto, there seem to have l*eeii no 
pioliibitiona against importation; but in 1463 an 
actwai pas-sed prohibiting it ao long as the price 
at homo was below the Gs. 8cl. at which tliere was 
free exportation. Tho next change Nvas in the 
reign of Heniy VIII., wlien an Act of 1534 proliibited 
all exportation except by license specially granted 
uuclor the great seal Tliw act was not found to 
work well; ond twenty years later the previous 
arrangement was adopted of allowing Dxi)ortation 
when the price stood below a certain point. In 
tixpOTlaVicn was pemntteil 'iriien the price 
was under 10s, a quarter. Export duties of 
varying amounts were imposed from 11)70 to 
1680, when they were altogether abolished. The 
subsequent legislation for some time merely 
changed the price at wliich exportation might 
begin, generally enlarging it. After the Be.stora- 
tiun, tho policy of increasing the duties on importa¬ 
tion, for tlie protection of agriculture and the landed 
interest at home, begins to be perceptible. At the 
.same time the eflect of that event on the relations 
of Scotland and England towaixls each other forma 
a curious ilUiatration of such fiscal regulations. 
Under the Ihotectorato they wei'e one country, 
with fi'oc intcrcoiniimnion of trading privileges, 
Scotland was increasing in wealth under this 
arrangement; but the countries were separated 
by the restoration of Charles II., and became tlie 
same to each other as foreign nations. The English 
dutias restricted the importation of grain from 
Scotland; and in 1663 tho Scotcli parliament, in 
retaliation, laid heavy duties on theimportatiou of 
English and all other foreign grain. Had not tlie 
union of 1707 made the two countries one again, 
England and Scotland would probably hare con¬ 
tinued a corn-Jaw contest agWust each othei-, as 
was the case with tho EroncTi provinces under tlie 
old regime. 

Tlio ftgricultiiml interest continuing powerfully 
to control this deparimont of legislation, an act 
wofl passed in 1670 for virtually prohibiting im¬ 
portation into England until the homo price had 
reaeiicd S3s. 4d., and laying a lieavy dutv on 
it abovo that point, Thkt Jaw Jiad, however, little 
cflect in favour of the landed iutercat, fi-oni the 
circumstance tliat then, and for long aftenvards, 
Britain was an exporting, not an importing country 
—that is to fiay, it generally produced more com 
than its po])ulatioii required. A new device was 
adopteil at the Revolution of 1680, a bounty being 
awaixlcd on exportation—i.e, a aniii of 5b. was paid 
for evei^*^ miaitcr of wheat sent nbioad wlion the 
price fell below 48s., so that if the price in the 
foreign market would nob induce peo^e to export 
corn, the bounty, in addition to that price, might. 
For upwards of a contury the numerous enacfcrnonfa 
ill this department will be found to be a moije 
sbiiting, according to circumstances, oi the inci¬ 
dence of the bounty on the one hand, and of the 
import duty on the other. In 1773 n permanent 
adjustment was supposed to be readied by Burke's 
act, which provided that the bounty should cense 
when the price reached 44s., prohibited exportation 
wdien the price was above that fl^ire, ana nlloweol 
impoitation ai a nominal duty of 6d. at a price of 
483 , In 1791, and during tlie wais of the French 
Revolution, further alterations iu the com laws 
favourable to the landed interest were effqoted. 
The bounties, however, wore aballshed in 1^14i 
In 1815, after the conclusion of the wais, a law woe 
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posaccl proliibithig importRtion of foreign corn 
when tliG price wiug below 80fl. n. nuavter. 

The principle of the slkling-scale wbich had boon 
more or leas followed in previous enacfcnientfl 
was systematically cnrneil out in the year subset 
fluent to the great wars, in 1822, and particularly in 
1828, wlien Wellington's sliding-scale was passed. 
The object of the device called the sliding-scale 
was to rediicQ the import duty os the price of grain 
inci'cased, for the pvirpose of virtually pvoUilnting 
the iuiportatioii when the price was low, and en* 
con raging it when the price w'lia high, ao that at 
faiiiine-prices grain niiglit come in «nty free. By 
tiic Act of 1828, the price of 623. a niiavtcr on wheat 
was taken as the tiivning-poiiifc. At that price the 
import duty was £1, 4s. Sti. For every shilling less 
in the price a shilling was added^ to the duty, 
When the price rose ^ove this point a dilTereiifc 
gradation ruled, the duty decreasing by a larger 
ratio than the vUc. Thus, when the pnee was 69s, 
the duty ’waa loa, 8d.; niid when it rose to 733. the 
duty sunk to its minimum of Is. TJie elfectof such 
fluctuation in rendering the trade a gambling one 
ia obvious, and yet this was not acknowledged 
until it had been proved by a sciies of ruinous 
instances. Thus, an importer wlio, when the 
price of grain was 73s, a quarter, bought a cargo, 
if the price sunk 4s. before lie could accomplish a 
sale, iiad not only to sell at that leduecd price, hut 
with a further reduction of 14s. 8(1, a quarter paid 
as duty. What Avas still more iniportanb, the sup^ 
plies to this country being so capricious and irro^i' 
lar, foreign countiies did not grow corn liahitiially 
for the Britisli market. In 1842 Sir Itohert Pool 
tried a luotUncfttion of the sliding-scqlo, AvJiich did 
not in the least degieo niitigabo the growing 
hostili^ to the corn laws. 

The oasis of this hostility to the corn laivs was 
found in the population which had now grown up 
in the large tOAvns. TJie eflect of the industrial 
revolution connected with meclmnical mvoution 
and the utilisation of steam had been to transform 
Cheat Britain horn an agilcultural into a iimini- 
faetaring and commercial country, Tlio new 
interests thus created were rapidly rising to 
supremacy. But the nation did not, till the very 
last, earnestly iiniLo in calling for repeal. Thero 
Avas a poAverful party wUo defended the corn laAv.s, 
and represontwl, Avith great plausibility, that 
these restrictive statutes were for the public 
good. Their arguments might thus be suinincd 
up; (1) Ihotection avus nccc.ssary, in order to 
keep certain pcior lands in cultivation. (2) It wasi 
desirable to cultivate as much land as possible, in 
order to improve the country. (3) If improvoiiicnt 
by that means Aveio to cea^e, wo should bo depend- 
eiit on foreigners for a large portion of the food of 
tho people. (4) Such dependence Avoiild he fraii{(ht 
with itiiiuonsB danger; in tlie event of Avar, RujipUosi 
might be stopped, or oni ports miglit he blockaded, 
the result being famine, diseasi*, and civil Avar, 
(o) The advantage gained by protection enabled the 
landed proprietors and their tenants to encourage 
manufactures and trade; so umcli so^ that if the 
com liiws were abolished, half the country shop- 
keepcm Avould he riiiiicd; that Avould he folloAved 
by the atnppagc of many of the imhs and faetorica j 
large numbers of the Avorking-classes Avould lie 
thrown idle j di^ltul■hance^^ Avcuild ensue; capital 
Avould he AvitlulraAvn; and what would happen 
then, the Avisast could not foresee, Such argii- 
laeuta had gicat ^Ye\ght with the labouviug- 
classe.4, the small-town shopkeepers, almost all the 
membois of the learned professions, and aninimcuse 
majority of both Houses of parliament. Those 
Avho endeavoiiTcd to represent the impolicy of a 
restricted trade in corn were generally set doAvn as 
little better tlian mischiefniakeiB. In the House 


of Lords in 1839, Loid Melhoiivno, a Liheial 
niemier, said, ‘To leave tlie whole agricultural 
interest witliout protection, I declare before^ Clod 
that I think it tho Aviklest and maddest sebomo 
that has over eutored into the imagination of man 
to conceive.’ 

Mennwhilo the Aj^ti-cjoiin-laav League concen¬ 
trated tho olTorts of the free-trade party in Britain, 
and ultimately enabled them to carry tho repeal 
of the corn laws, and to estahlish in practice tim 
principlo of free trade. In 1836 a mimbor of philo- 
sopliicftl ladicah, among Avliom AA^erc Groto, Joseph 
Hnmo, and Roebuck, had formed an association 
for repealing tlie corn laws. In 1838 seven Man¬ 
chester merchants formed an association of tho 
same kind. The latter Avns soon joined by Cobclon, 
Avho tliroAV all his energy into the agitation, and 
sccurod for it also tho eloquent advcjcacy of 
John Bright. Charles Villicrs, Avho led tlioir cause 
ill the. House of Commons, moved in February 1838 
that the House resolve itself into a committee of 
inquiry on the corn laAvs. The molioa Avas rejected 
by .342 to 195; and immccliatoly the famou.3 Lijaguo 
was formed, Avith a central offieo nt Manclicster, 
its constitution dating from the 20th Marcli 1830. 

This Avas tho beginning of a remarkable agita¬ 
tion, supported by fectnies, verses, pamphlets, and 
popular oratory, Avhich had a great inlluonco on 
the economic and political educatum of the country. 
Large sums of money AA'crc raised, and a vast mass 
of popular literature hearing on the corn laws Avas 
diflused. In 1843 tho League raised £50,000; in 
1844, £100,000; in 1846, £250,000, for continuing 
the agitation. At a great meeting at Manchostor 
in 1845, £60,000 Avere subsciibcd in an hour and 
a half. 

Tlie opposition to the corn laAVS steadily increased, 
Roused By the addresses of Mr Cohdeib Mr Bright, 
and other ]ea<lcr.s of tJio League, the people poured 
in petitions to parliament. The failure of the 
potato crop and the famine imminent h\ lYoUind 
gave an overAvhelming weight to tho arguments 
of the League, At length tho CouBorvativc premier, 
Sir Robert Peel, became a convert to Free Trade 
(q.v.), and in 1846 carried a measure to put an 
end to the corn laws. By this act, tUo duty on 
corn was at once greatly reduced, and Avas to cease 
altogether in 1849, Avitli the exception of a regis¬ 
tration duty of Is. a quarter, Avliicli terminated in 
1869. 

The repeal of the corn laAVs did not lead fco a very 
I great fall in tlio price of coriij nor did it result in 
I the ruin of the agricultural interest, The vast 
expansion of industiieB, attended Avitli a lai'go in¬ 
crease of population and the groAAung dcuiand for 
food, kept prices up to a tolerably lugh level, A 
I markedly increased consnuiption of butcher-meat 
I specially tended to enhance prices in tliafc depart- 
' juont and to raise fclic rent of land. With the 
development of American conipetition, about tlie 
year 1876, hoAvcA’’Gr, a ncAV period .set in, Eiiglisli 
I agriculture ?ias suflered severel 3 ^, a fact Avliich has 
I largely contributed to the formation of a Fair-trade 
Party deinandiiig among other things A\diat they 
consider a moderate and rcfisonablG protection for 
our landed and cultivating dosses, 

Tho pressure of Anicncon competition has also of 
late years led to the c.stablisliment of a corii-laAV 
fiyatom for the protection of ngriciiltuvo in Germany, 
In 1876 protectiA'-e diitie.s on the importfitioii of 
foreign grain Aveio passed by tho imperial parliament, 
and these have since bcon considerably increa.sed. 
In France, trade in^ grain has long been subject to 
govcrninent regulation. During tlie course of tlie 
J9tli century the duties on importation Jiad been 
greatly reduced, but Avithin tho lost foAv years tilings 
Uiwe followed tho same conrao as in GovnAuny. 
Slightly raised in 1881, the duties on grain Avero 
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increased fi^^efoM in 1885. Sec Bright, and Cobden, 
and works there cited, 

Coriio, Moi^TE. Sec Gran Sasso b’Italia, 

€oril01lftlllC| a diatrict forming part of Brit¬ 
tany, included within the modern dciinrtment of 
Piniafcbre, It is one of the moat Barren and desolate 
parts of J^rance { the cfiief town is Qiu'inper. T/ie 
identity of the name with Cornwall i» obvious. 
See BmrPANY. 

Corns (Lab. Miorn,' through the French) 
are small Iiard growths, resulting from an iiicrcnso 
in the thickness of the cuticle or epidermis, wlilcli 
is generally caused by the irritation of some ex¬ 
cessive pressure or friction on the i)nrfc. TJiey occur 
niosb commonly on the feet as a result of tight or 
ill-fitting shoe.'?. Corns are cither hard or softi 
the stnicture of both classe.s is essentially tho same. 
A hard^ corn begins as an ill-defined tluckening of 
the epidermis at one point. As irritation con¬ 
tinues, the excessive growth of epidermis increases, 
and the papilho (sec Skin) beneath also enhvge, 
giving the deeper part of the growth a fibrous 
appearance, papulaiiy described as the 'roots' of 
the corn, _ Pre.^aure upon the sensitive nerves of 
these papillre causes the usual pain of corns. Old 
corns often have a bursa or sac developed beneath 
them, which in part protects the underlying etnic- 
tuies. Excessive irritation sometimes causes this 
bursa, or in its absonco the coJinectivc tissue 
beneath a coni, to in Ham c and sup mi rate; anrl the 
little abscess thus formed, confined W the hardened 
epidermis, gives rifle to intense Biiliering. In so- 
called cornsy more allied to warts, the en¬ 

largement of the papillre predominates, and the pain 
is greater than in ordinary hard corns. Soft corns 
occur between the toes, where the warmth and 
moisture promote early separation of tho epidormis, 
and grow til of the papillae; they are therefore more 
vascular than tho Other forms, and often cxti oinoly 
painful, 

TIi^ ireahnent of coi'tis consists in the removal of 
all undue prosaura or friction, either by removing 
the shoe altogetlior, or protecting the corn by sur¬ 
rounding it with fl border of some soft matonal, as 
Amadou (q.v.) or soft leatlievj or the hardened 
cuticle may be pared or fded away, the central part 
moat deeply, Within the last few veal's a new 
remedy has been introduced, now sold everywhere 
rw a 'certain and painless cure for corns.’ Ifc con¬ 
sists of a solution of salicylic acid in collodion, one 
drachm to one ounce, with a small proportion of 
extract of Indian licinp. It is painted over the 
corn once or twice daily, and allowed to dry, witli 
the efiect of so softening the epidermis that, usually 
after six or eight applications, it can readily bo 
peeled off with the aid of hot water. Soft corns 
should he freely dusted with oxide of zinc powder, 
and the affeeterl too isolated from its neighbours by 
means of medicated cotton-wool. If siippuratioii 
occur beneath a coni, tlio matter must be let out 
Iw a puncture, after the corn lias been paved clown, 
'liiose subject to corns alioiild avoid patent leather 
boots, or even eschew leather altogether, and use 
* molliscoriiuii' or some other moio porous sub- 
Btitutc. 

Corns alTcct liorscs as well ns men. In the foot 
of the horse they occur in tlio angle between the 
bars and outer crust, and consist in a bruise of 
the sensitive secreting sole. Some foms of feet 
are especially subject to them. Corns constitute 
unsoundness j cause a short, careful, tripping 
gait; are tlie most friiquenb source of lameness 
amongst roadster's; abound in badly-shod horses, 
and uaiio-lly occur in the inside heels of the fove-feet, 
these being more especially subjected to weight, 
and hence to pressure. The diRColoiircd spot indi¬ 
cating tlie recent corn must be carefully cut into 


with a fine drawing-knife; any scnim or idood is 
thus allowed free vent, If the bmise lias been 
extensive, a poultice will liavo the twofold elTect of 
allaying irritation and relieving the sensitive parts 
)>y soflening the hard unyielding horn. When the 
injury has been of some standing, and soft faulty 
horn is secreted^ a drop of diluted nitric acid may be 
applied. On no account niiiBt the bars or outer 
enwt be removed; they are required for bearing 
weight, which may be further kept oiX the injured 
part by the use of a bar-shoe, Jn horsc-fl .subiect to 
corns, harden the feet by putting on tips or aJippew 
instead of full shoes, tlma briiiLung the heels Into 
contact w'ith the <'rountl; this will cause a rapid and 
strong growth of horn, not liable to be bruised. 

Com Salad, or Lamd’.s Lettuce ( Valerian- 
elf a), a genus of Valerinnocere, humble annual 
weeds, of which some arc used as spring salads, 
.especially in France and Germany. The commoncBt 
species is V. oliionay wliich is naturalised in the 
United States, and often called Fctticun or Vctli- 
cost, There arc several native American species, 

CoriliStOllCf fvtt arenaceous or siliceous Jirue- 
stone, often mottled, and not iiifrequcutly concre¬ 
tionary. It usually occurs ip those syfitems wliicli 
arc largely composed of reddish sandstones. 

CoriliKCOVla (Lat. covhh^ ^a lioin,’and copia, 

* plenty ’), in classical antiquities, the htim or sym¬ 
bol of plenty placed in tlic ban (Is of cnihienialical 
figures of Plenty, Liberality, and the like, who are 
represented ns pouring from it an abundance of 
fruits or com. It is frequently used in avchitccturo, 
liculpturc, and hciakliy. 

Cornwall, a juantimo county, forming tho 
aouth-wo.stcrn oxtremity of England, and the 
southernmost part of the British Isle?, It is peniii- 
Bular, t-aperiiig westward from Dovonshire to the 
Land’s End, bounded on the E. by Devonshire, on 
the N. by the Bristol Channel, on the \y. by the 
Atlantic, and on the S. by ilm EngliBb Channel. 
No part of the county is more than 20 miles irom 
the sea, TJie total length from 'VYelcoinbe to the 
Land’s End is 81 miles, and the extreiue breadth 
from MorweiJstow to the Fame Head dfi miles. The 
Scilly Isles, 24 miles W- of the Laners End, form 
pai*t of the county. The area is 1306 eq. m., 
of which 63’4 per cent, is under cultivation, 
There are very extensive stretches of moorland, 
imicli rocky and han*en, but a largo proportion 
useful as mountain pasturo. The surfttco of tlie 
county is very iiregular, and a ridge of rugged, 
bleak, rocky hillfl, interspersed M'ith moors, 
atrctcliea from the Tamar to the Land*s End, a con¬ 
tinuation of the Davtmooi* nplnnd, and forming tho 
watcislied. Brown Billy (1308 feet) is tlic loftiest 
point ill the county. As this range is nearer the 
noibhof Cornwall than tho south, tliepriiicipilrivors 
are on the southern side, and empty IhemBelves into 
the English Channel. ^Yith the exception of a few 
wniinpoTtant creeke, tljere oj’o only two barbou^^s on 
the north coast—the estuavy ox the Camel, on 
which is Padstow, and the bay of St Ives^ For 
nearly the whole of its length this north coast ia 
formed of bold and meturesque cUfis; but at Per- 
ranzabiiloo and Gvdtliiaii there are liilla of blown 
sea-sand, wliich have buried much good land. The 
southern coast is also for the most part bold and 
rocky, but indented with many headlnndi 5 and bays, 
Between the Land’s find (6^ 41' j and t/io 

Lizard Point (49® 67' 30" S.) is the deep iJidentntion 
named Mount's Bay, from St KichaeVs Mount, with 
the harbour-works of Pcn/aiuje. East of the Lizard 
is FnlinoutJi Bay, into which opens Falmouth Hoi- 
bour, one of the finest in Britain. On the eaaterii 
boundary of the county is another of the great 
havens of the kingdom, Plymouth Sound. The 
estuary of tho Fowey also aliords a small but pei> 
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fcctl>' all el tereil deep-water liarbour —of considerable 
importance in tlie middle ages, ^ Tlic chief liver is 
the Taniai, which ptActkivlly dividcft GovnwftU from 
Devonj rising within 3 miles of the north const at 
Wenley Darrows. It ia tidal, and navigable for 
19 miles (total length 50) from its embouchure in 
Plymoutli Sound. Its principal Cornish tributary 
ia the Not tor, which enters it through the estuary 
oE tiie Lynhir, and is navigahlo for 5 milca. The 
lower part of the efltuaiy of the Tamar is called the 
Hamoaze. The Fawey ia 30 miles long, and navi- 
galilc for 6, The Fal is 20 miles long from its 
soiireo to Falmouth Harbour, into which several 
sill al lor stieanis empty them solves tlirough tidal 
creek?!. The Cainol (also called the Alan) is 29 
miles long, 10 miles being tidal. There is a tradi¬ 
tion that a large tract of land between the Land’s 
End and the Scilly Isles was submerged by the sea. 
This is the fabled"Lyoiiesse. 

Cornwall is mainly eoiupo.sed of clay-slate, pro- 
vincially called h’llas^ whicli is broken along the 
higher ground by the pi’otrn.sion of bosses of granite, 
in five larger and many smaller masses, probably 
connected beneath the surface. Associated with 
the granite are schorl and allied rocks, and there 
are many dike.s of quartz- and felspar-porphyry, 
locally termed el vans. The slates are intcrspei'scd 
\Yifch i^meous rocks, interbedded and intrusive, and 
there has been much alteration. The Liztard dis¬ 
trict presents the most complex senes in tlieking- 
dora. SeTpentiuc and gabbro are the most distinc¬ 
tive Tocks here j but there are schists ami gneisses 
anil porphyries in fliiignlar variety. The stratified 
rocks oi the east of the county are recogmsed as 
Devonian; in the central region Sihinaii aro largely 
represented ; the.westorn may be still older i and 
tha Lizard ava believed to be partly Archtean, 
Mining hag been carried on in Cornwall from 
pTeliistoric times, and fclie countv has been regarded 
as the Cop^iiteridcs (q.v,) of the Pluenicians and 
Greeks. The moat profitable mines are near the 
junctions of the granite and killas, and the most 
important mining area nt the present day is 
around Oambovne and liedrufchi the deepest and 
richest mine is Dolcoath, wrought to a depth of 
about half a mile. The county yields tin, copper, 
lead, iron, 7,inc, silver, cohalt, antimony, man- 
guuese, bismuth, tungsten, and arsenic in com¬ 
mercial quantities; and a greater variety of 
niinerals (.some unique) than any other part of 
the Unitetl Kingdom. Gold lias been found in 
alluvial tin work.s or *atrcams,’ the largest miggefc 
over two ounces. Of late yeai-g mining has been 
V'ery nincli rediicod, and almost all the mines now 
existing are tin, of which Cornwall yields nearly 
all that is rai'i^ed in the kingdom. The output of 
copper is at present small, Next to tin, the most 
important 1 nineral product is cliiiia clay {7caoNn), 
the decomposed felsxmr of granite which has under¬ 
gone tlio natural jirocess of kaolinisation. Tlic 
chief centre of this industry is tlio dmtrict north of 
Bt Austell. Hero also is found a peculiar kind of 
gi’unite cal led cliiiia-stone [jycttmtze). 

The fisheries of Cornwall are extensive and 
Important, and in favourable sonsona large quan¬ 
tities of pilchards arc caught by seining, cured, 
and exported to the Mciliterranoaii, where they 
fciriu a corumcm Leu ton food. Ilcniug and m ackovel 
fisheries are also extensive, and enormous quan¬ 
tities are sent by rail to London and various 
inlainl markets. The climate is generally mild, but 
ilnnip. In the extreme west of the county hiionv 
seldom lies, and tlio winter temperaturo is such 
that plants live and ilourish in the open air that 
require protection alino.st anywhere else in Eng¬ 
land. At Tievamck, near St Aii.stell, and Lamor- 
ran and Penjerriok, near Falinoiitli, many foreign 
trees and shrubs have been successfully acclima¬ 


tised. Camellias gi’ow and flower in the open ali¬ 
as liixiiriaiibly ass the coniinon laurel in slieltcrcLl 
localitiGs, The gardens at TrcscoQ, Scilly, nvo 
quite tropical in character, from tho variety and 
heauty of their tropical contents. This favoiirablo 
climate has been turned to good account in the 
Scilly Isles and tho Penzance district, by tho 
development of market-gardening for tlie supply of 
early vegetables to the leading marketg, particu¬ 
larly broccoli and potatoes, of which double crop 
are raised annually. lYith the exception of tho 
pencil, nectarine, and apricot, nearly all fruit-trees 
thrive and mature; and the banks of the Tamar are 
specially favourable to tlio growth of cherrios and 
strawberries, for rail sujiply As a general agiicul- 
tiiral county (its iiiooriancla excepted), Cornwall 
stands high ; the soil is rich} crop.s are abundant, 
and ill some localities very early. 

There are very few manufactures j and most of 
the inhabitants, since tlio falling oil' in mining, are 
employed in agriculture. Pop. (1881) 829,484; 
(1801) 322,DS9. Coi-nwall contains one parliament¬ 
ary borough—Falmouth and Peinyii, tiiul six county 
divisions. It returned 40 mouibei'S prior to 1832, 
14 till 18G7,12 till 188D, and now 7 in all. Tho 
bishopric of (Jornwall, merged in that of Exeter 
since Saxon times, was restored in 1870, and tho 
sec fixed at Truro, 

Cornwall remained in the hands of its Celtic in¬ 
habitant*;, and undet* the rule of the Ilritish Church, 
with more or leas completeness, vmtU it was finally 
subjugated by Atbclstan in 930. Tlie ancient 
Cornish language belonged to tlio Cynirio or 
Brythonvc j^rowp of the Celtic tongues (see Celts), 
and was alan to Welsh and Ihotou, It u'os pen or¬ 
ally spoken until tho reign of Elizabeth, and it was 
not until 1078 tluxb it finally ceased to be used in 
public worship. It lingered in the oxtroino w'c.st 
of the county until the eavlj' pai’t of the 18bh cen- 
tuiyDolly Peiitreafch (? 1070-1778) of blou&Gliolo 
i.s popularly regfuxlcd as tho lust who spoke 
it; while words and phrases have been handed 
down to the present day. The literature comprises 
a vocabulary dating probably from tho IStli cen¬ 
tury, and some sacretf dramas not earlier than tho 
14th, Sec Nori'is’.s Ancicut Contish Drama (1850); 
Whitley Stokes’s editions of The Life of St Meriasek 
(1872), of 27tc Mi/sieri/ of the Creation (18G4), aiubof 
the Gfossari/ of Oormae (1864); the glossary of 
words a till in use in Cormvall, publish cd by tlie 
Engliah Text Society in 1880; a paper by Lach- 
Szyniia in the Journal of tho Hoyol Institution of 
Cornwall for J883; and Jngo’s Englisih-Covnish 
Bktimarij (1887). 

Corinvall ahoundB in rude sfcoiio and allied monu¬ 
ments—circles, remain.^ of huts, menhirs, ciomleoba, 
artificial caves or fogous, cairns and burroin¬ 
scribed stones, and early crosaos, Tlio medieval 
antiquities arc le.ss important, the most noloworbhy 
being the rcniaiiis of the castles of tlio ancient 
eaildom, created into a duchy in 13,37 for the Black 
Princo. Tho eldest sun of the reigning soveroign 
is Buko of Cornwall; and the revenhoa derived 
from the duchy by tho Ihincc of AVales a^’crnge 
£61,000 ay car. In the inunagement of tho alVaii'S 
of the ducliv the Prince is assisted by a council, 
the chief oflicer of wJiicli is the wai’don of the 
Btaimavics, by whoso vice-warden the Court of the 
Stannaries, ubich has tho local regulation of mining 
ail aim, is hold. Sec Tregcllas’s Cormeall (4tli ecL 
1884), and other works cited tbeve. 

Corinvall, a port of entry of Ontario, at the 
mouth of tho Cornwall Canal, and soimrated by tho 
St LawYcuce from New York state. It is on the 
Grand Trunk llaiLvaj', 67 miles BW. of Mon¬ 
treal, and lias, among other factoriea, one of the 
principal woollen-miMs in the Dominion. Pop. 
2033, 
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Cormvall, Uabry. Sue riiocTun. 

ConiwalliiJj, Caroline Fhanoes, w«as bom on 
t(iG 12th July 1786, the dans'll ter of the vector of 
'WLttevsliani and Eitliani, in Kent. Slio acc^iiircd 
a tlioiongh knowledge of Latin and Circekj and 
making IigibcIE conversant with nearly every study 
which occnijies tlioiightful men, from an carl}" age 
she carried on a correspondence with ninny eiai- 
nenb persons. Her refusal bo accent tlio hand of 
Sismondi did not forfeit his friendship, and bIic 
lived imicii in Italy. Her first work, rtiilosimhical 
Theories and Philosophical Experience, by a Pariah 
(1812), was tho fii-ab of a sciies of twenty ^ Small 
ilookg on Great Subjects/ the said subjecEs in- 
chicling tho Connection of Physiology and Intel¬ 
lectual Science, Eagged Schools, Cruniiial Law, 
Greek Philosophy, and the Histoiy and Inlluenco 
of Christian Opinions. Miss Cornwallis also piih- 
lished in 1847, Pcrkles^, a Tale of Athens, She 
died at Lidwell.s in Kent, 8th January 1S5S. See 
her Letters and lUmains (1804), 

Coriiwttllis, Charles, MarquiSi an English 
general and statesman, son of the first Earl Ooni- 
wallis, was born in London, December 31, 1738, and 
was educated at Eton and tho Military Academy of 
Turin, He served lus aide-de-camp to the Mnrqiiis 
of Granby during part of tho Seven Yeai-s’ War; 
in 1766 was made a colonel; four yearn Inter, 
governor of tlie Tower of London; and tiioycar 
after a iiuijor.gcneral. In 1760 lie luul been returned 
to parliament for the family borough of Eye. 
Though personally opposed to the policy of forcing 
taxes upon the American colonists, he accepted a 
command in the ^var, ami with jiu inferior force 
gained a victory over General Gates at Camden 
m August 1780, and more tlian held his own 
againab General Greone at Guilford, March 1781. 
But lus operations were hampered by tiie incapa¬ 
city of Ilia superiors, Howe, and after liini, Clinton; 
and at long bn he wfis forced to surrender witli all 
Ins troops at Yorktown, Virginia, 19tli October 
1781. Tills disaster proved tho ruin of tho 
British cause in America, and was the occasion 
of much dissatisfaction, resulting in a change of 
miimtem at home, Comwaliis, however, who was 
liigh in favour witli tho king, escaped censure. In 
I 7 S 0 lio rvfls appointed governor-j^eiieral of India 
and commaTider-ln-chief, andin tins double cmpaciby 
distinguiBlicd liimself by his victories over Tippoo 
Saih, and by unwearying clTorts to promote the 
welfare of tho natives, that proved les.s successful 
than they deserved, Ho returned from India in 
1793 , when he was raised to tho rank of Marquis, 
As lord-lieu tenant of Ireland, with Castlorcagfi a.s 
his secretary, he crushed the ’08 rohellion, and 
showed a rare nnioii of Imnmniby and vigour in 
liis measures for the pacification of the countiy. 
As plenipotentiary to Franco he negotiated the 
pence of Amiens in 1802, bub showed Tittle skill in 
cl iplo macy. Heappotnted go vornor-gofieml of India 
in 1804, he died at Ghaxipur, in the inovince of 
Benares, October 5, 1805, on his way to assume the 
coniniand of the army in the Upper rrovincea. See 
his Correspondence, edited hy Cliarlea Boss (3 vols. 
1850). 

Coro I a town of Yenezuola, in Falc6n state, lies 
about 210 miles of Cai'Acas, near the (-Jolfete 

de Coro, It line n fine nquedueb, and a college; 
hut it lias greatly declined since the period 1527-78, 
when it was the capital of the Planish province. 
Pop, {1887) 8881, Its X3ort is La Vela, 7 miles NE, 
by rail, 

Gorolla. See Calyx, Floavgr. 

€or'ollary» ^ proposition the truth of which 
appears so clearly from tlic proof of another pro¬ 
position as not to, require separate demonstra¬ 
tion. 


€oroniaiulel Coast is a name used vaj^iicly 
for tiio major part of the cofttem coast of what is 
now the province of Madiaf!, on tlic wc^t shore of 
the Bay of Bengal. It has linrdly a single safe 
place of refuge for large vessels. The name is 
probably a corruption of Chohonandulamj ‘country 
of the Cliolfts/ an old Dirtviclran people. 

Coro'im, or Crown, in Botany, an amiendage 
of tiie corolla in some flowei-s; some times developed 
as a erown-like circlet within the petals, as in the 
coniinon white narcissus, or prolonged like nn in¬ 
ternal united corolla, as in the dallbtlil. Much 
discusaiou lias taken place os to its moii^hological 
nature, at firat as to wlietlier it was to be regarded 
as composed of niodilicd stamens or flupenuuiieraiy 
petals. But in inanv Caryophyllcm {e.L^ Lvclmis) 
eftcli petal is seen to bear a Iigtdc, so called from its 
resDiuldance to that of a grass-leaf (see GnAssEii). 
These aro regardeel as 01 stipular origin; and in 
this nay we come to look at the corona of a riar* 
cissiis as composed neither of modified petals nor 
atamems, hut of the united petaliiio stipules. >Sec 
Stipule. 

Corona (Lab, ‘a crown*), in Ai-cliitectuie, the 
drip, or lower meniher of the projecting or upper jiart 
of a classical coniicc 

(sec Entahlatuhe), ^ 

Tlietcrm corona is also 
applied to tho apse or 

semicircular termina- :a 

tion of the choir. -- 

Corona is also applied «, the Corono, 

Iji ecdesiological no- 

luciiclatuve to a chandelier, in the form of a crown 
or circlet, suspended from tlic roof of a olmvch. 

CoronMi See Sun. 

Ooroiui a Biuall and Luight con- 

stelktion near Hciuiiles. 

Coronach) a nnmo formerly used for the 
funeral dirge amongab tlic Irish and the Scottish 
highlanders. The <nrge, disused in Scotland, ie in 
Ireland now commonly knoAvn as the been, 

CoroiiatioiK The uiaetico of placing a crown 
on the head of a raDnaron at the coiumencemBUb of 
his reign is very ancient, and there is piubably 
Bcarcoly any country in Mhich it has not been 
followed in one form or another. Generally it has 
been accompanied by what was regarded as the 
still more solemn ntc of anointing with oil, a 
ceremony which, from the times of the aiicietib 
Hebrews to our own, lina been peculiarly significant 
of consecration or devotion to tlie service of God. 
In England, before the Norman Conquest, the teim 
^rfts more usually 'hallowing’ or comccratwn than 
coronation; but it would seem that the ceremony 
ns then performed at Km^ton*oii-Thames orlrYui. 
Chester was in all essentials the same ns tlmt which 
now takes place in Wcstiiiinster Abbey, tliongh 
now the ceremony is a mere pageant. Detailed 
accounts of many English coronations, from 
Eichard I. downwards, Jiavc been pre,served. 

There have been considerable variations from tinio 
to time in tho oafcli. Originally tho king jJedged 
himself to three things—peace and reverence to 
God and the cluneh, justice to the ucople, tho 
upholding of good and abolition of bad laws. In 
Edward IT.'fl time it became more precise, and 
assumed tlia fonu of question and ansAver, The 
present forni Avas settled aftor tlie Bevolution of 
1688, By it tlie sovereign, in a scries of reaiionses to 
questions by the Archbishop of CnntGrhuiyj swears 
to govern the people of the Thrifccd Kingdom accord¬ 
ing to tho Btatutes in parliament amecd on; to 
cause law and justice, in mercy, to ho executed; 
and to preserve and main tain the Protestant re¬ 
ligion established by Jaav. Tliia oath was bold 
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both by George IlL and George IV. to^ jn-event 
tlierii from granting Catholic Emancipation, and 
was also by many vcgaided as an obstacle to the 
discstabiisliiiienfc of the Irish Cliiiroli {see Bishop 
Pliillpotts, Tht Cr>rQ7udwn Oath^ 1828). The 
treaty of Union between England and Scotland 
pro rifles that the oath of tho lyvonQivfibion of tho 



government, wor- 
ship, and discipline 
of the Chiiren of 
>Scobland should be 
taken not at coro- 
naticiu bwb at the 
accciitsiQn of the 
sovereign. For the 
ceremonies con¬ 
nected wit li corona¬ 
tion, see Ckam- 
PION I C7u(ptC)’s on 
Coronation- (1838); 
Planch^, Corona- 
iion^ qf Queens of 
Bnffland (1838)j 
JoUQ.s, Crowns and 
Coronations 
and Sarah Ty tier's 
Life of Queen Vic¬ 
toria (1886). 

The Scottish 
coronation atone, 
the Lia Bail or 
* Stflne of UcBtiny,* was fttild by tradition to have 
been the stone which Jacob used for a pillow, and 
to have been bioiighb to Ireland, and from Tam to 
Scotland, where it foimd a resting-place at Scone, 
till in 1200 Edward L carried it to Westminster. 
It now forms part of the coronation ebair, occupying 
the apace beneatli the seat. Skene, in hiflinono- 
giaph (1860), Rfjserta it to have been orighially 
quarried from the rocks near Scone. 

OorOUHtlOll Gnlfs an inlet connected witli 
the Arctic Ocean, soutli of Victoria Land, in OS'" 30' 
N. lab, and 110" W, long, 

Coroiiea) a small town of Becotia, SW. of Lake 
(^oi>ais, whore in 447 n.o. the Bccotiaus defeated the 
Athenians, and in 394 Agesilaus (q.v.) defeated the 
allied Greeks, 


Coroiiatioti Chair of the Kings of 
Englaml. 


CoroiLclIna a genua of non-venoinona snakes in 
the family Cohibridn?, to wliich the English Hinged 
Snake ((pv.), Teopuionottis natriic^ also belongs. 
The genua is avbIl represented in dry regions in 
Europe and North jVrnca, O. Itevis or anstriaect 
is fi very common European species between two 
and three feet in length. 

Coroucr (Lat, coronatorf coroiia^ *a crown’), n. 
vciy ancient oflicer, in England, at the coininon 
law. The coronator is mentioned in a charter of 
ICing Afclielstan, 905 .V.T).; and the olfice is said to 
be of Saxon origin. But Bishoji Stubbs (Consiiin- 
iKiiial Uiatorpt i, chap. 17) (inda the origin of 
the ollice of the niodein coroner in an ordinance of 
1194 A. D, for the election in every shire of oilicom 
to keep the picas of the crown, whence the name. 
In this light, the Lord Ghief-jnstico of the Queeii’n 
Bencli is the principal coroner in the kingdom, and 
may exercise jurisdiction in that cnpacit}' in any 
part of England. Theix3 ai-e, however, particular 
coroners in every county in Engkiul, and in some 
counties three or four, or even more. Every 
borougli having a separate court of Quarter Sessions 
has a, coroner; bnfc since 1883 horoughs liavo ceased 
to have a separate coroner unless the population 
amounts to 10,000. Coroncis w'ero formerly paid 
by fees on each iiimicst, but now hy salary out of 
the county rate, Tbo coroner is clioson for life, 
and the election, which fovmevlv lay \Yith the fvee- 
lioldcis, re.sts, nndor the Local Government Act 


of 1888, with the county-council, or with the 
town-council of a borough having the right to 
appoint one. A coroner may, however, be dia- 
iiiisscd by the Loi'd Chancellor for inability or hub- 
behaviour in his office. By the statute of West¬ 
minster the first (3 Edw. I, chap. 10), it was 
enacted that none slimild be cbo.sen nut lau’ful and 
discreet knights; and in tlio time of Edward III. 
there is an instance of a man being removed from 
the office bccauBQ he was merely^ a inevchaut. 
Subsequently it was thought suiiicicnt if a man 
bad lands enough to entitle him to bo made a 
knight; and Blackstone complains thabiu lus tinio 
it bad come to be sought for the perquiaites, and 
not for tlic honour of seiwing the country. This 
motive has now ceased. The coroner is now n-sually 
a professional man, frequently a solicitor or a 
medical man. 

Tho office of coroner is to some extent the only 
one in England charged Avitli the investigation of 
crime. When tlio coroner cannot act, there is no 
(inthority to examine ivitnesses n)?til a .sii.spocicd 
person has been actually charged or accused before 
a magistrate. But even the coroner’s duties are 
very limited. Tlioy arc defined by 60 and 61 Viet, 
chap, 71, which consolidates most of the previoua 
statutes. TJic coroner can iiiqiiiro only into tho 
causes of violent or sudden death, and into these 
only when the body baa been found. ^Yhen such a 
dentil Iiappeiis, it is the duty of tho constable to 
give notice of it to the coroner, who ilicn sinnuions 
a Jury from the body of the county for the piuuoso 
of making an inquisition into the matter. The 
coroner presides over the inquiBition, and the court 
time constituted is a court of record. The jmy 
consists of twelve men at least, wlio are sworn and 
charged by the coroner; and the verdict must be 
, found by twelve, The inquest is to be hehl before 
the coroner in whoso district the body slmll bo 
* lying dead.' If any be found guilty by such in- 
jimsitioii of murder or other homicide, the coroner 
hi to commib them to prison or take bail for their 
appearance at the assizes, according to iho gravity 
of the offence, and lie must certify tlio inquisitiou 
under his own seal and the seals of the jiu-oYa, 
together with the evidence thereon, to tho court in 
which the tnal is to take place. The accused may 
tliereiipon be pvit on bis trial without other iudiefe- 
jiient- The coroner is empowered to suimnon 
medical witnesses, >yIkj arc liable to a penalty for 
non-aLteiidaiico. He has power to pay a iiicllical 
witness one guinea for a simple oxanniiation, and 
two iniineas if a post-mortem examination of tho 
body lias been made. Coroneia arc einpowcied to 
appoint depmties iu ease of absence from illness or 
other roasiuiable cause, Another branch of the 
coroner’s oflico was to inquire concerning shipwrecks 
and trcasurc-trovo; but this has been nearly siijior- 
seded by tho provisions of the Mei'clianb i^liippiiig 
Act, 1854. He is a conaevvatoi of i^/io king’s peace, 
in which capacity lie ia mentioned in the oldest 
treatises on the common law. As fluch, lie may 
cause suspected felons to bo apprehendetl, whether 
an inquisition has found them guilty or not. Tlve 
coroner has likewise ministorial fiincbions as the 
shcriirs substitute, in making out tlic panel of 
jurom, and ffi oxecufcing process in suits in wbieli 
tho sliei'ifF is related either to the ]>Iaintiii' or de¬ 
fend ant. Latterly, the office of coroner lias boon tho 
.snlijecfc of consideration with a view to certain 
roforina of adniinistration. 

Gqroiiers or crowners, os they w'oro also called 
in England, arc mentioned in many old Scottisli 
statutes; and there is no doubt that the office, 
as Avoll as that of ahlermnn nml nmyoj', e.xwtcd in 
those parts of the country that were peopled by 
persons _ of Teutonic race. But it was abolished 
or fell into desuetude, probably in consequence of 
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the succession war and the Ereiich connection ; and 
in Scotland tlie duties arc now cliiclly performed 
hy an officer anpointed by the evowjr, styled tlie 
Procurator-fiscal (q.v.). In Ireland the ollicc of 
coroner is ro^'ulated hy 9 and 10 Viet. chap. 37 . 
Sec Jervis, Olfic& and Duties of Coroner (new ed. 
1880), 

In the United States the coroner is generally 
elected for n specified term hy Uic voters of cacii 
coiiuty. He is authorised to employ deputies, 
nssifstants or clerks, os well as a legal adviser, and 
a piiysician to exainiiic the cases which come before 
him. His ])oworH aiitl duties rolating to the inquiry 
into cases of sudden or violent death are sub- 
stantially the same as those of an English coroner. 
But lie is confined to this function, Nor does the 
inquisition found before tlie cojx)ncr dispense witli 
tlie necessity of nn indie tin ent found hv the grand 
jury, as in England. In coses where tlie sheriif is 
absent or disabled, the coroner may some times net 
as an executive olficer in Jiis stead. He must in 
each term make a report under his ollicial seal to 
the Court of Common Pleas of the slate. 

Coroiicfj an inferior sort of crown woni by 
persons of piincely^ or noble rank, as a crown 
piopcrly BO called is worn by a sovereign. In 
England, coronets were worn by peci-s as tar back 
as the reign of Edward III.; but the definite form 
given to the coronets of the difibrent order.s of tlie 
peerage is of later date, as is also the practice of 
placing witidn the coronot a of ciimson velvet 
lined with ermine and anvmonnted hy n gold ta.sscl. 
Tlie use of coronets by barons began in the reign of 
Chftvles IT. Peel'S wear their coronets on the 
occasion of the coronation of a sovereign ; and they 
are placed over to presentations of their ariiis, this 
being done oven in tlie cose of peei-s by courtesy, 
III 1065 Charles IL granted warrants to the Scot- 
tisli and Irish kings of arms for the pcei-s of those 
kingdoms to wear coronets similar to those of peons 
of England. 

The following are the distinctive forms of Ihe 
coronets in use in tlio United Kingdom ? Tlie 
coronet of the Prince of Wales diflera from tlio 
royal crown 011 I 3 ’' hy tlie absence of ono of the I 
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Coronets. 

arche.s. The coronets of other prinoes, sons of the 
sovereign, are without arches. Princes, sons of 
the above, have a similar coronet, with strawberry- 
leaves substituted for flenm-tle-lis. The coronet of 
a duke Jias abovo the rim of gold cigJifcstmwbcrry- 
leaves, of which five arc shown in pictorial represen¬ 
tation, That of a marquis has four stvawherry- 
leavGs, nlternatiiig wibli as many large pearls upon 
Bliovt points. The coronet of an earl has eight 


points of more considerable Jieiglit, with a pearl set 
on each, altenmtiiig with as many strawberrj’- 
leavcs on the vim below, A viacoiint's coronet has 
sixteen, and a baron's six pearls set directly on the 
rim. The .so-callcil pearls are always made of 
.silver. No coronet belonging to a peer not of the 
royal family should be adorned with jewels. 

The term tlucal coronet is .sometimes applied in 
heraldry to a decoiativo coronet like tliat of a 
duke, blit with only three Ioavc.s, and williout the 
cap, out of which (111 place of out of a wreath) the 
creat issiie.s. 

The coronets of continental nohilitv arc without 
caps, and otherwise difiev soiuewhat Iroui those in 
use ill Great Britain. They arc only used in 
blnzoniy, and are not wom on state occasions. 
The coi-onet of a PTeucIi duke is like that in use 
in England, that of a marquis bos three strawberry 
or parsley leaves alteniadng with three pearls, 
wliile a count’s coronet has nine pearls. German 
dukes arch their coronets, and German counts often 
elevate tlicir pearls, Tiic coronet of the Dauphin 
of France wag heiglitened witli fieui’s-de-lia, and 
az’cbed with four or ifometinias eight dolpJims. 

Corofj Jean Baptlstk Camille, landRcape* 
painter, was horn at Paris, 2Gth July 1796, and 
was the sou of a clerk. After being educated in 
the Lyc 6 e at Rouen, lie became an assistant in a 
drapery establishment in Paris, and it was not till 
Ills twenty-sixth year that lie was able to yield to 
bis natural indinatioris and begin the systoniatio 
study of art. Ho "was instructed by Wicballon and 
Victor Bertiu, and in 1825 lie Rettled in Home, his 
Binall view of tlie CoUseuiu in the Louvre bearing 
tliat date. Hero he studied under Alignyi * VInffres 
des orfjm/ami in 1827 ho returned to'Paris, and 
contributed his ‘Vue iiriso h Narni,’ and his ‘ Cain- 
pn^no fie Boine' to the Salon, where he constantly 
exnibitod till the year of iiia death. His main 
sketching gi'ound ^Ynfl at Barbizon, in the forest of 
F'oiitaineuteau j but ho made two other visite to 
Italy in 1836 and 1843, Hie earlier productions 
arc careful and precise in execution, aucT it not 
until about 1840 that lie asserted his full indmdu- 
ality, and developed that style, cliaractoiiscd by 
groat breadth and delicacy, and sacrificing accuracy 
of detail to unity of impression ami harmony of 
general effect, wlrick marks the works of liia 
inatmity, He Avaa not an artist of great I'aiiety 
or of very extended range in subject and effect, 
He Avas the painter of misty lakes find vaporous 
livers, of the quiet of moonlight, of the tender 
moments 0 / pure siinvise, or of softly coloiiveJ 
evening; and these he has treated in llio S])ii it of a 
tnie poet, introducing very appropriately bus figures 
of peasants, or more frequently of nymphs and 
classical personages, wiio take their place inoab 
fittingly in scenes like his which tend toAvavde tlie 
ideal and the idyllic. His works made tlioir way 
slowly with the public, but ivealtb and /anio came 
to him in tho end. At the 8 alon he won niedals in 
1833, 1848, 1855, and 1807. In 1840 he received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and in 1807 he 
became an ofiicor of the order, Ho exercised a 
most pOAverfiil and clearly marked influence upon 
the yoiiufjer French artists, Avith Avhoiii his gcuiiis, 
liis frank kindJincss, and bis openhnnded geiiemsity 
rendered him tlioiiiost popular of men and paintei-s. 
In 1874, Avlien the mcclnl of lion our of tlio Salon, 
Avhich they expected to he heatoAved on him, 
aAA^ardecl to GdrOmo, they siihgcribed for a mcclal of 
their owm, which they nresented to ‘ h p^ro Corott' 
ns they n'cro fond of calling him, only three months 
before his doatJj, Avhicli occurred at Paris^ 22 d 
Febniary 1876. Among his masterpieces may be 
named ‘Danse de Nymphes,'*hincbetli,* ‘HoilibVfl 
et les Borgena,’ ‘Orphic,* ‘Souvenir cle Monte- 
fontaino,' ‘ Jouonr de Flffto.* He bequoathed his 
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* Danto and Vir^dl ’ and lii.s * in the Desert^ 

to blio Lonvre. See Lives hy DmiiesiiU 

(187o), Eobaut (1880), and Bmissoau (1884). | 

Cox*ozo A'lit See IvoitY (Vegetable), and 
Button.^. i 

Corpora Qiinflrteciii'iiia# See Bbain, 

Coi'poral (move propei-ly Caporalt from tlic 
Fi'^ieh, vliicli in the J6fch century borrowed 
the Italian ccipomlG)^ in t!ie British army, is the 
gtaile of uon-co!ttimssiouGd officer next below that 
of fjoigeant. ^Vhen the regiment is on parade he 
frills in m a private aoUliov, Imtin harraefa ov camp 
Jio exorcises certain disciplinary control over the 
nrirates, ccmimands small g;aardfi, and docs orderly 
d n bj*. TJic d istiiictive badge is two Chevrons (q, v.) 
on the alcove. The pay varies from Is. Sd. to 2s, 4d, 
a day. There avo 4 corporals to each troop of 
cavalry, ami 5 to each Company (q.v.) of infantry. 
A lance-corporal is an acting corporal, wlio remains 
on private’s pay, and wears one clievion only. In 
the ptillery tUeve is a special grade of non-coui- 
inissioncd officer beloAV that of corporal, called a 
bombardier, with pay equal to the lowest rate of 
corporals in the infantry. The badge is ono chevron, 
and there avo acting hombartUeifl, but no lance- 
corporals. Ill the engineers the corresponding rank 
is that of second corporal. In the IIonHehohl 
cavahy the title of corporal of horse is given to the 
non-commissioned ^ omcoi^ correspondjng bo tho 
fcvQop sergeant-inajora of other cavalry regiments 
(acG ColoUB-SERGEANT). The gay is 3s. a day. 
A ship’s corporal in the rravy u a petty.oftiecr 
nader the mastcr-at»amis, to aid in teaching the 
use ol smaU-arms, guard againafc tho smuggling of 
spirits on board, exfciiigniali the fires and lights, 
and keep order below at night. 

Oox*OOVal (liafc, corp^ts^ ‘the hotlya name 
given to the linen cloth, also called pall and chalice- 
veil, with which the colebvaut covers what Is left of 
the consecrated elements in the Holy Conuminion 
until tho Bervice is concluded. 

t'orporal Piinlsliiuciits. See Flogging. 

Corporation. This, in England, is either 
aggregate or solo. A corporation aggregato ia a 
society of persons aiithovlsed by law to act as one 
person, and to perpetuate its existence by the 
mhnis.sioa of new ineinbors. Without .such legal 
authority the acts of the society would he regarded 
only as the acts of tho individuals, and the pro¬ 
perty of the society would de.sceiid to tho heins of 
tliQ individual inembei-s. A corporation sole con¬ 
sists of one person, tlio holder of a public office, 
and his Rucceasois, such as the aoveiclj^Uj a bishop, 
tho vicar of a parish, fuul most perpetual curate.s- 
The only Scotfclf>h inatance is the miniater of the 
mnsli. A singular modern instance ia the Treasury 
Solicitor.^ As regards property, however, some of 
tho public (leptartments represented by their cliiof 
—e.g. the Secretary of State for War—are also 
corporations sole—i.e. property tranamits without 
conveyance to each holder of the office. There are 
also qmm corporations aggi'egate, such as the 
churclnvartlens in England, the Cominiasionei‘a of 
Supply in Scotland, the UeritoiHof a Scottish parish, 
wlio cannot hold land in succession, and have no 
common aoal. An intevniedhite class consists of 
mi'ocliial bciarcla and fichool boardg, which can Jiohl 
land, but havo no- common Bcah 

A corporation could fonnerly be cstahiished only 
by charter from tlio crown dr act of parUamonb, 
unless, indeed, It existed by immemorial iirescrip. 
tion; but of Into yeap the exigeiieie.s of commerce 
have led U> the passing of various enactments, by 
compliance with which any society of j>ov8ons ina^^ 
acquire for themselves the cliouucter of a corpora¬ 
tion (see Co.MPANY). IMany important municipal 
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charters were granted by ecclesiastical aiitliority— 
e.g. till 1835 Newcastlo had only a cliartor froJii 
the bishop of Durham. Boroughs, loo, Jiad fre¬ 
quently dele^atGd fvoni tho crown, or somo subject 
superior Avltli royal rights, the iiowor of iiicorpo- 
ratiiijg trades or crafts within their own tciTU<u“y. 
The ii-eetlom of tho crafts or of tho merchnnfc 
limy in general be acquired by appronticeship or 
by scmces in the army or navy (see Guilds). A 
corporation always receives a corporate name, by 
winch it sues and is sued, and it must possess a 
common seal, which is tlie proper evidence of its 
inteutiona and obli^atiotm. Tho majority of the 
liioinher.s are entitled to act within the powers of the 
corporation, and may, by a bylaws c^^en delegate 
—except ill tho case of municipal corporations—tho 
power of acting to n ccvbaiu numlvor of tlio meui- 
fjers. For these acts nono of its inoinlicrs ai'o 
personally liable. 

Corporations, wlictber aggregate or sole, are 
divided into ecclesiastical and Jay, and tho lay are 
auhdivuled into civil and oleeinosynavy. The 
ccclesia.stical are such as avo composed wholly of 
clergy men in their ecelesiastical capacity, and are 
chiolly for tlio purpose of holding ecclesioHtical 
property. Civil corpovationn include municipal 
corporations, the universities, the colleges of phy¬ 
sicians and surgeons, leanied Boeieties, and many 
trading ^coinpatiics incorporated. ElQ0iiio.gynary 
corporations aro for tho ad minis fcj'a tion of funds for 
charitable and pious purposog, such as hospitals, 
tlm colleges in universiUcs, which, unlike tlio 
universities, the Engliah law lioldfi to be subjacb 
to visitation, &c. An important consequence 
of thcae distinctions is tho cft’ect it luis on the 
right of mithiff a corporation, or exorcising a 
legal fiuperintendcnco over its proceedings. Tho 
crown is the visitor of the ardibUliops, each arch¬ 
bishop is tho visitor of bis suffragan bishops, and 
each bishop is tlio visitor of all the ecclesiastical 
corporations in his diocese. Civil corporations 
have no visitor, but in both England niid Scotland 
they are of course liable to bo restrained by fcbo 
couvU where anything tiUm vires is attempted. 
Eleemosynary corporations in Engl and arc visited 
by the founder and Iub heirs, or such persons as the 
founder appointed to be viflitors, and in default of 
such persons, by the Court of ChancGry. To some 
cxtciit similar functioiia have devolved on tlio 
Charity CoiiiiniBsioner.s (q.v,), 

A corporation may bo dissolved by tlio death of 
all its members, or of .sucli nainber aa lmve.g mi 
onoiigli to make new ejections in tho way tJio 
charter requires; hy forfeiture of the charter 
through breach of its conditions; bysuiTBiuler of 
the charter; or by act of parliament. In all suoli 
cases tlio lauds of the corporation revert to their 
several donors; tho creditors, however, if any, 
being entitled in the livet place to insist on a solo 
and disti’ibiition of the property, whether in a 
sequestration or other wise. 

Corporations, as has been pointed out in tho 
American Civil Riglits Act of Congress, arc liablo 
to the ordinary laws and treaties of tho country, 
but are nob citizens in tho sgiisg of exorcising a 
political or miuiicipal franchiso. The Amevicau 
law lias also liad occasion to emphasise the distiiic- 
tiqu liofcween public covjmrations which may 1 >q 
ahectod by legislation, wnilo tho written constitu¬ 
tion of America prohibits any interference with ibo 
riglitg of a private corporation. Further, according 
to Anioi’ican law, the franchises of a corporabinn 
are treated as realisable assets for creditor^ The 
ainounb of property which may beheld by aporpora- 
tion in the States is frcquoutly limited in the act 
or charter; and as regards elmi’UabJo and religious 
purposes, a general law forbids the lioldiug of luora 
than S50,000, or £10,000 worth. In tho States loss 
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jmj^ortancG ia attriclicd to tlio use uf the cooinion 
seal of a corporation than in Brit ail. For trade 
corporations, see the artiolo Guilds^ 

Cori>s (VAriii<Se, See Army Corps. 

Corpse Candle. SeeCAiitDLE. 

Corpulency. Soe Obesity. 

Corpus Cliristi Festival, tl»o spleiidid 
festival of the Itoman Catholic Cimvclu It was 
instituted in 12(>1: (acc Bolsena), in honour of the 
Consecrated Host and with a view to its adoration, 
hy Popo Urban IV,, who appointed for its cele- 
hiation the Thui-sday after the featiml of the 
Trinity, and promised to all tlio penitent who took 
part in it indulgence for a period of from forty to one 
JniTidred days. Tim festival is chiefly diHlinguislicil 
hy inagnificcnt processions. In France it is known 
as the FeU Dicn; in Germany, as \.\\^ FronUich- 
mim^/est. 

Corpuscles, BIiOOD. Sec Blood, 
Corpuscular Theory* See 
Corpus 5>clictlf ^ criminal law term riKcd 
in Scotland to signify the body or substance of the 
crime charged. To make out the corpus delicti is 
to prove that the crime charged has heen com¬ 
mitted ; aa, when a person is charged with murder, 
it niufib 1}e ju'oved that tho deceased came hy his 
death in consequence of the injury libelled, and 
not, for example, hy natural causes. 

Corpus Juris Civilis ia the whole body of 
the Roman or Civil Law, ns coinprisetl in the Insti- 
tutea, the Digest (or Pandects, q.v.), tlm Code, and 
the Novellm (see Code, Law). In like manner the ! 
juris cioionici is tlie body of Canon Law (q.v,). 

Correction, House of, a prison for tho 
reformation of petty ollenders, Soe Prison, Re¬ 
formatory. 

Correction of Vvoofs, Seo Pjiodf.s. 
Correggio, A^^TONIO Allerbi da, was so 
styled from tlie place of hia hii'tli, a small town 
20 milea E, of Parma, whore ho wcia born in 1494. 
J/cjfAjfvr Jaw ij/ 

Vasari’s highly colqnred account of his atnigglca 
and poverty, His father, a W'cll-to-do inerciiant 
or trad cam an of Correggio, seems to liave de¬ 
signed him for a learned profession; hut he 
turned to artj studying under Jiia uncle and three 
otlior masters. He is believed to have gained some 
idea of foreshorbening and porspecUvo froni the 
works of Mantegna at Mantua, wliich he visited 
in 1511, and to have been inflnonced by the grace¬ 
ful colouring of Lorenzo Costa. At tho age of 
about twenty ho returnefl to hia native town, Ayherc 
in 1514 he painted an altarpiccc for the Franciscan 
convent, a work, now in the Dresden Gallery, dis¬ 
tinguished hy more gravity, restraint, and religions 
feeling than characterise Ms later productions. In 
1618 he began Ms great aeries of works at Padua 
by a beautifiil fresco series of mythological 8uhjcct,s 
for the decoration of the convent of San Pnolo, 
Mduch are still in an oxccllcnt state of proservotiou. 
From 1521 to 1524 ho was engaged upon hia subject 
of ‘ The Ascension ’ in the cupola of the Benedictine 
churcli of San Giovanni, a fresco in which the 
master’s power la fully visible. His next great 
nioiiumental work was the decoration of ^fche 
cathedral of Parma, commissioned in 15:22. The 
subject chosen for the interior of tho main dome 
wns *The Assumption of the Viigin.‘ 

During the execution of these frescoes Correggio 
was also imicii occupied with easel-pictures in oils, 
Ainong tlieso are liis very celebrated Adoration of 
the Shepherds, knoum oa ^La IS otto' ^ 'The 
Night/ coimniasioned in 1622, now in Hie Dresden 
GaTleiy, a work of marvelloufi softness and delicacy. 
Five years later he painted 'II Giorno/aii exquisite 
picture, now in tlie Ponna Gallery. 


In 15.30 CoiTOggio removed fi’oin Panna to It's 
native toivii, where, in tlie same year, ho pm chafed 
an eiitate, and in 1533 some oiklitional land. The 
production of the Mnpitci* and Antiopc’ of the 
Lniivre, ‘ The Rdiicatioii of Cupid' of th^ National 
(Tnllcry, London, of the ‘Banae* of thci Borglie.>NO 
Gallery, and of the 'Leda’ of the Berlin AIuhcuiii, 
Iins been n5isi'gned to the piaintor's later years; 
and the ' Reading blagdalone,’ of which tho picture 
in the Dresden Gallery is now regarded os merely 
a 17tli-cenfcury copy, was cnni|iloted in 1528* He 
died at Correggio, At the cany ago of forty, on 
tho 5th of March 1534, and was Iniidiicl in the 
cloister of tho Franciscan clmreh of the place. 

The ail of Correggio is distingnislicd ny its gi ace 
and gaiety, by its'sinmy senRuons chanii. His 
figures are rendered with a bounteous si^^Yceping 
outline, and he deliucnlos rapid motion and 
momentary attitudes and exprcsrions with Mngu- 
]aT power. His colouring possesses the finest 
delicacy and luminosity; Ins foreshortening is 
bold and skilful, if sometimes rather extravagant; 
and, above all, lie was iinrivailed as a Tnastcr of 
subtle and refined chiar-osciiro. His works present 
the strongest pos.'jihlc contrast to the gravity and 
restraint, to the reverential feeling and tho neenr- 
atcly halancei composUions, of tiic eailiet devo¬ 
tional painters of Italy. 

His only son rompenio, hy bis wife Girolfima 
Merlino (whom Correggio manied in 1620, and 
who died in 1529), was bom in 1521, and was alive 
in 1593, He also was known as a painter, and 
an altarpiccc from his hand is in the Acntleniy at 
Pnrma. See Julius Meyer’s article in the 
mcitiesIOhist/cr’Lexicon (1870; Eng. trnns, edited 
by Mi-s Heaton, 1876), ami J- P, liiclitet’fe in 
iifid (1379). 

I Corvog'idOl* is the name given in Spain to 
tlie principal inagisCrate of a town, appfiiutel by 
the king. Rcadere of Gil Bias will remeiiiber liia 
functions and the terror of his name to evil-doers. 
The Portuguese corre^dor has odininiatiaUve but 
not governing powers. 

CoiTclaeion of Forties* Seb Energy, 
Force, 

Correlation of Organs, the olo^e mutual 
depcndoncG between difleient systems and stnjc- 
tiiios within the organism* A tliree- or four- 
chambered heart is correlated witli the dovelopmenfc 
of lungs; animals with an allantois never have 
gllia; the dcvclopinonb of a placenta is all hub 
co-oxtonsive writli the nresciico of niilk-glands. So 
among plants parallel venation of the leaves ia 
almost constantly coi*relatod with inonocotjdedoii- 
mis structure \ and a vestiietion of tlie vegetative 
leaf-organa will show itself in a coinitei-balaneing 
inoiliiioatioii of Il6Aver$ and fniit. Fron\ the time 
of Aristotle such correlations have been noticed; 
hut it was not till after the work of Cuvier, 
(^eoffroy St-Hilaire, Goethe, and their Cnntempor- 
ai-ies, tlmt tlio fact was adequately appreciated. 
It was only then, in other words, that the orgaiUBm 
hegan to be really undorstoal as a unity of niutu- 
ally dependent parts. Tho general proposi tion that 
all the organs arc partnere m the general life, that 
If one meinbci- sufi’er all the ineinbere are moro or 
less inlUienced, is sufficiently^ selLevitlqnt. But 
beyond this tliere are the special facts which show 
that certain organa are knit together by closer 
physiological bonds tliim othere, that certain etruc- 
tures stand or fall together, that certnin eharactera 
have a contcTuporaneoiia appearance in tlie his¬ 
torical evolution. The facts are well known; their 
explanation in many coses is difficult or quite 
obscure. Sod Evolution, Variation. 


Oormponrtciice 
iustiiiotion first fully 
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States by the Cliautaiiqua Literary and Scionfcilie | 
Cirolo (1878 b and since adopted in Eiiijiaiid—e.g. 
under the Oxford University Extension (1889). 
Sgr Cjiautauqita. 

€oit6zc, a Frcncli departinenfcj formed out of 
part of tliG old province of Limousin, ami taking 
ita naniQ from a river, the CoiTis^^e, flowing 5^ miles 
south-westward to the Vezfcro, Area, 2265 sq, in. ; 
pop. (1872 ) 302,740; (1886) 326,404. The chief 
rivci-s of Corr&ze are the Dordogne, the Vezbre, 
and the CoiTtJZc. The surface of the department 
is in mint ai nous, especially in the north and east, 
where it is broken in upon hy offsets from the 
Anrergno hlountnins, which, in Rfont Odoiize, 
attain a maximum altitude of 3129 foot above the 
sea. The lower slopes aro clad with forests, but 
the district is in general storile. Minerals, pavticii- 
larly coal, iron, lead, alabaster, and granite of 
various coloius, arc found. Tlie dopavtment is 
(liviclod into tlio three arvondissenients of Tulle, 
Drive, and Uasel. TiiUo is the chief town. 

Corril), LoUqh, a lake of counties Galway and 
Mayo, the second largest in Ireland. Lying only 30 
feet above sea-lovol, it is of very irregular sliape, 
26 miles long from N\V> to SE., and 1 to 6 bioadj 
with nn area of 08 sq. in. From its south end, 
4 miles nor til of Galway, it disci larges its flui|jlus 
-watcra by Galway Kiver into Gahvay Day. It 
vcGCiVGa the waters of Lough Mask, at its north 
end, through tlio Pigeon Hole and other caves, na 
well as those of tlie Clave and other smaller livers. 
It contains many islets, and to the west are 
mountains 3000 feet high, whilst near it are many 
B ton e-circles. 

Corricliic* a moor on the borders of Kiiicar- 
(lino and Abordeon shires, 16 miles W, of Aberdeen. 
Hero on 28th October 1562 Queen Mary's half- 
brother, the Earl of Moray, defeated the Catliolic 
Gordon, Eari of Kimtly, who himself fell in the 
battle, while his two sons were taken prisoners. 
Tiievc is a rather poor ballad on the subject, in 
broad AbordecTishirc dialect, quite at variance witli 
the facts of histoiy, and first printed in Evans’s 
Old £aUach {1111), 

Corrie (Gaolic coiVc, * a ealdmn' or ' large pet’}, 
a term applied in Scotland and Ireland to semi¬ 
circular recessea or cirques in mountains, generally 
flanked by steep and lofty clifis. They vaiy in 
chavaetev accorthng to the nature of the rocks, In 
some the declivities arc rounded and smooth, hut 
generally they arc broken and niggccl, the hounding 
clifis rising to heights of 1000 or even 2000 feet. 
Similar features are recogiuRcd in many mountain* 
legions all the world over. Tiic orimn of corries 
has been n subject of some controversy by geologists. 
There can be no doubt, however, that they are due 
in tho fu'st place to deiuidatum—to the action of 
torrents and springs and frosts, aitled and directed 
by the natural division-planes of tho rocks. Many 
of the coiTiea in Scotland and other Jiioiin tain mis 
countries have been occupied by glaciei-s—the 
giinding notion of wdiicli has teiidcJl to modify tho 
form of the ground. Not a few corrios are occupied 
by ]iioiiiitain-taim 

CovrlciitcS, a province of the Argent mo ■Re¬ 
publics^ bo tween tho Parnnii ami Uruguay rivers, 
extending from Eiitro Rios to Misiones territory, 
w itli an area of 40,000 .sq. ni. The .surface is gener¬ 
ally flat, witii numerous lakes and swamps, but has 
undulating stretches along the Parand and in the 
east, and is heavily w (KJdctf in parts. Lake Jbcrli, a 
group of lake:? and swamps covering some 1800 
sq, ni., is surrounded with a ]angle, iv\ wbicli the 
'tacnara' bamboo (30 feet) w conspieuoiia; and 
Lore jaguars and alligators abound. Tho mean 
tomperatiiro { 72 " F.) is the highest in the republic, 
but the DxtroTues (44"—98°) are nob so excessive. 


As in Paraguay, Guarani is the common language, 
Spanish being employed only by tho oHicifil and 
cdiieated classes. Cattle-raising is the chief occu¬ 
pation i agriciiltiirQ is very backward, l^op. (1888) 
300,000.—^hc capital, Cori’icntes, is almost liiddoii 
among orange-gi-oves, 15 miles below the conllu- 
ence of the Paranal and the Paraguay, and takes 
its name from seven cinrenis formed by points 
of rock above the city; vessels of 9 feet draught 
can I'cach the town at all seasons. Bteanicrs from 
Biiojiqs Ayre.s (S32 miles) touch here almost daily, 
anti in J887 a railway was begun to !Moiito 
Caseroa (235 miles). Pop. 18,000. 

Corrievrekin (Gael,, ^Drecan’s cauldron’), a 
whirlpool or dangerous passage acarcqly a mile 
broad, off tho west coast of ArgyllBliirc, in tlio 
strait between Scarba and Jura islo.s. It is caused 
by tlio meeting of tides (ritnnin" 13 milcfl an hour) 
from the north and west, in tho navi’ow jiaRsago 
into tho Sound of Jura, round a pyramidal rock, 
which rises with rapid slojio from a deptli of 100 
fathoms to within 15 feet or the surface. 

CoiToborcc ia the Australian name for a 
gathering of aborigines, generally in large num- 
tvera, at which dances and other exercises are g<mo 
through with imioh excitement, TJioy usually take 
place on moonlight nights, and may last the whole 
nighfc through. 

Corrosive Siiblilliatf* the popular name of 
the highly poisonous bicliloritlo of mercury (mercuric 
chloride). See MebcURY. 

Corrugated lUctnL Lon and other metals 
in sheets and plates have communicated to them 
enormously increased rigidity and power to resht 
buflkliiifr nnd collapse by being corrugated. The 
process is merely an application to motallic sub- 
Btaneos of tho old contrivance of ‘goffering’ or 
‘piping,* by means of wdiich fnlls arc stiffened and 
kept in sliape. The niofcnl to bo corrugated is 
passed between pahs of v()Ucvs^Y\thThlged surfaces, 
the lidgcs of one fitting into tlio hollows of the otlicj*, 
and the sheets or plates operated on are bent and 
compressed into the W'avy outline of tlie^ rolls. 
■N'\''alls and roofs of light and temporary buildings 
arc extensively nmdo of corrugated galvanised 
iron —i.G, slicot-iroii fir.sb corrugated and siib> 
sefjuoiitly coated with zinc by dipping the sheets 
into a bath of the liquid metal. Tho most import¬ 
ant mcchaiiical application of cornigatcd metal lias 
been for tho ilues of large stoam-boilors. About 
1878 a system of annular cornigated iron ilues was 
introduced, which increased the resistance of the 
lino to collapse, and saved fuel because of the 
greater heating surface presented by the corruga¬ 
tions. A Bpinil corrugated fiuo gives the greatest 
nmoiinb of strengbli. 

Corruption of Blood. Sec Attainder, 
Treason. 

Corrupt Practices Act. *Soc UuinKRY. 

^ Covry, a town of Eric county, PeuuBylvwiia, 
situated at the junction of several railway.s, 37 
miles SE. of Erie. It Jms machiiie-.shops, saw- 
mills, ami oil-re(Inorics, Pop. (1870) 6809; (1880) 
6277- 

Corsair, a pirate or sea-robber, and fipccialiy 
any of those rovem who in former times crnisctl from 
the Ilarhavy ports, as Algiers, Tunis, or Tripoli, and 
heewno the tevvor of merchantmen in the Alcditev- 
rancaii and tho Atlantic Ocean, ravaging the coasts 
and soiziiif' shipping, as far nortli as Cornwall, 
Ualtiniore in Cork, and oven Icckud- Thougli 
plvacy on a small scale had long prevailed, the 
imniediatc cause of the sudden development of 
corsair states and floats at tlio beginning of the lOtli 
centiiiy was the peraccution of tlio Moors in Sjiaiii i 
the exiles looked fov vengeanac, and their necessities 
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compelled tliieviog; and wJieii they were joined by 
adrentureis from the Levant and not a few Christian 
renegades, who were at bract cd by the spoils of the 
Indies,_ then coming to Spain, they soon became 
a formidable power, and founded citadels niid states 
(see Alcjikks, Tunis, Tiiipoid, Sallke). Their 
grentcafc leaders were the hvothci^s Urftj and Klioyr- 
cd-dlu Barhnrossa, the Jii’st pashas of Algiem. 
Kheyr-ed-tliii rose from a mere captfiiu of a galley 
to be high admiral of Sulban Sulcynmii {Soliniau 
tlie Magnihccnb), and defeated the combined 
imperial, papal, and Venetian lleets under Eoria 
oil' Prevesa m 1538. Other famoim corsairs wore 
Dmgiit (Torghiulh a Sardinian 'who died nt the 
Biego of Malta; Ochiali (Ulhj 'AH), who fought in 
the battle of Lepanto, 1571 j Aidin Rois, or ‘ Oriib- 
deyil;' Sinan of Smyrna; Salih Reis; Ramadan; 
Ali Picliinin, See. Si any attempts were made to 
put down the corsaire, from Sir Robert Maiisel’s 
expedition in 1621 to Lord Exmoii til's victory in 
1810 but the jealousies of the European powers 
conspired to oj^siire the pirates’ immunity, and the 
Doys of Algiers levied blackmail upon Christian 
governments who wished to protect their trade. 
Nothing less than the French conquest could have 
suppressed so long-seated a discmlcr, which had 
in/ected the Modiberrancan for more than three 
centuries. See Corsairs of the Mulitcrraman^ by 
Stanley Lfino Poole (1889), 

Corsets. See Stays. 

Corsica, the fonrtli largest island of the 
MEditcrranean and a French department, tapers 
southwards, aomowliat in the forni of a leaf with 
part of the stalk at the north end. It is 114 miles 
long by 52 miles broad, with 300 miles of coast-line. 
Area, 3378 sq, in.; pop. (1872) 258,507; (18S0) 
278,601. Comica is separated from the twin island 
of Sardinia, double its size, to tho south, by the 
Strait of Bonifacio. It is 54 miles S^V. of Leghorn 
and 98 S. from Genoa. TJiongli now part of France, 
the inland belongs geogi’aphically, liiaborically, and 
lirguistically to Italy, The cost ooaeb, riilining 
nearly stvnij^it north and soutb, is broken only by 
the port of Bastia and Porto Vecehio. The west 
coast, of crescent form, is very rugged, de^ly and 
manifoldly indented by bays and xbo pro- 

montoiy into which tho north coast projects rims 
23 miles north beyond the general north coast-lino, 
and is 6 to 9 mi les broad, Tlio interior is a labyrinth 
of mountains, in which, liowever, a principal chain 
traverses the whole island from north to south, 
dividing Corsica into two regions, an eastoiii and a 
western zone. These regions are <?acli divided by 
transverse chains into parallel valleys deeply hol¬ 
lowed by watercourses plunging fi om tlie high sum¬ 
mits. Tlie highest elevations are abou t the middle \ 
(Jiiito (8878 leeb); Rotomlo (8607); PagH-Orba 
(S2S3). On tho west side the moimtains reach to 
tlie coast, but on tho east, between mountains and 
sea, there e^teniV a\htvia\ plains, seaWTWfds 

with lagoons and swamps, highly fertile but mala¬ 
rious, so that in summer the occiipanta )iave to 
escape to bhe mouu bains. In thu time of the 
Romans these plains were densely neoplcdi and 
leceutly eamlyptus plantations are begiunlug to 
overcome the malaria. The west iione is occupied 
mostly with primavy strata, granite, and sclmto.so 
i-ock; on the east side the mountains are cretaceous, 
with .serpentine and porphyry. Corsica is watered 
by inmierons streams, none navigable, with cascades 
gUttoriiig in all directions. On the east coast are 
the Tavignnno, 47 miles long, from lake Nino; and 
tho Golo, 52 miles long. On tho west the longe.sL 
is the Taravo, 34 miles long. 

With the exception of tho nialarious coasts in 
the east tlio climate is highly saluhrions. The soil 
is very fertile, and over 4B per cent, of the entire 
130 __ 


area is returned by official statistics as arable 
land; 3'et in 1887 over 35,000 tons of flour, 
and largo mianiitjes of wheat and hay, were 
imported. Corsica presents a succession of climates, 
and vegetation zones. On the lower slopes, 
are olives, oranges, citrons, Iaurel.s and viiio-s. 
Higher, up to 6250 feet, arc magnificent chestnut- 
trees; liiglier still rise virgin forests of oak, pine, 
larch, TIici^g again arc ovcitoppcd by pastures. 
The lijgbcst Biuiinuts are snow-cJ ail for half the 
ear. About one-slxtli of Corsica is a^tiniated to 
e covered with fore.st, but this includes in many 
places only coufiiHcd tliickets [macehu) of green 
oajv, wbuUt«!, myrtle, aud biivaiu, fttteu aevxrag os 
the hiding-place of bandits, Campo dell* Oro 
avounil Ajaccio and tlie country north of Bastia 
are among the most fertile districts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, The nmfiloii or wild sheep is found; also 
wild hoai-s, large foxes, and small deer, but no 
wolves or beam. Tlie venomous ant, innafuniaiOj 
is ]iecnlinr to Coi-sica, V'here are also the Midmig- 
neda^ spider and the tarantula. The mincrnls of 
Corsica arc yet little worked. Copper and silver- 
lofld mines near Calvi arc now being worked by an 
English company. Sulphide of OfUtimony ii:! .^iiccesB- 
fully worked in Cape Corso. There me also iron 
and manganese ores. Among the valuable stone.^ 
are red and blue granite, porpliyry, jasper, alabaster, 
and marble j ami the Orezza mineral waters have 
a liigli medicinal value, Agiicnlturc is backM oid. 
In many parta tillage is earned on almost exclu¬ 
sively by Italian labourein (‘ Lucchesi’). The cljief 
incluHtries are fisliing ami rearing of cattle. Wines, 
timber, charcoal, olive-oil, uiid dried fruits are the 
cliiof exports. In 1862 Corsica exported only 4204 
gallons of -wine, whereas in 1887 over 540,000 

S 'aliens were sent to the French continent alone, 
n 1887 the total value of exports to countries other 
than France \vas £07*145, and cf iinnorta, £213,145. 
In 1888 a railway was opened from Bastia to Cortc, 
which M'oa being pusliea on to Bocognano, 06 milea 
from Bastia ] ana tivo other lines, on the oast and 
west coasts, wore in construction. 

Coislca is divided into u arrondissemeiita t 
Ajaccio, Bastia, Calvi, Corte, Sartbne, Theae are 
siibdivtded into 62 cantons, and these again into 
363 conmmiieB^ The capital ia AjacciQ, but tho 
most important town is Bastia, Tlie langnago is 
a corrupt Italian. Thoimh not industrious, the 
Ooi*sicans arc patriotic and uravo. 

In early times knoivn as Cymoa, Corsica in the 
8tli century fell to the Saracens, who in the lUh* 
century yielded it to Pisa, Thence it passed to 
tho Geiioeae. Genoese towciu, that used to defend 
the bays against Saracen inciii'sions, still add a 
picturesque trait to tho landscape. The Genooso, 
unable to aubdiic the Corsicans, ivlio had risen under 
General Paoli, survoiulored Corsica to the French, 
who conquered it hi 1708, since which time it hna 
willingly united itself witji Franco. See Boswell’s 
Acconni of Cmidm Cmits 

de Vik (fc Corse (1885); Paul Bordo’a En Corse 
(1887); and for 'the Comican,' BoNAPARTfi:, Napo- 
LEON. For tho hlood-foud nf the Corsicans, see 
Vendetta, and Pj osper JMerim<^e s po^verful picture 
of CovRican lifCp Col<nnha (1841 )> 

CorsitCf a variety of Di(nito(q.Y.), composed of 
anni-thite-folspar, horn blende, and a little quartz. 

Corslet, a kind of cuirass, fonnerly tho usual 
body-covering of pikemcn. It was matle chiefly of 
loablior, qnd was pistol-proof, 

Corsned* Beo OuDEAr,, 

Corso, an Italian word used to express not 
only tho i-Aeing of rid0rle.ss borses, but also the 
flloAv driving in procession of handsomo equipages 
through the principal streets of a town, such 
almost ahvnys takes place in Italy on festlvalo. 
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Thw cuyttun has a name to many streets in 
ftlmost all tlio lamer towns of Italy- Tho heat 
known of these is the C{>rHO in Home, winch is t-ho 
scene of fclio celebrated diversions of the Carnival. 

Covsseil* Paul, a gi eafe Genu an 

philologist, was horn afc Premen, January 20, 
1820. After studieR in philology at Berlin, espeoh 
ally under lioecUh and Lacliinann, and two years 
spent ill teaching in a gymnasium at Htettiu, lie 
was called in LS40 to lecture at Schulpfoi-fca, and 
there liG remained till 1806, when ill-lienlbh com< 
pollod him to retire to Berlin- There, however, 
he continued his arduous studies until he died, a 
martyr to learning, June 18, 1875. Hifl earliest 
ereat work is hia treatise, Ueber Aftssp’ac/iCj 
Vol’iAiwiuifj imd Belonunff der LaUumcheu 
vols. 18(l8'59j 2d edv 18G8-70). It 
was followed by Kriim?i& Bcitrdm zur Latcin- 
uchai FormcnUfiVG (18G3) and KritiscJiG Nach- 
trage znv LaUlwisckm Formcnlchre (18GQ). Hia 
second mastermeco is Ueber die Sprackc ihr 
Etrii^hr (2 yols. 187‘i-75), in which lio lahonrs 
with groat ingenuity luid vtust learning to prove 
against the world that the Etmacan language 
was cognate with that of the Homans, H. Weber 
edited from his papers BcitnigG 2 ur tUtlischen 
Spyac/ikiinch (Leip. 1870). 

Corty CoR^iELis, know'n in Italy as Cornelio 
riaiiiniingo, n famous Butch engraver, was born 
at Hoorn in 1533 or 1536. He studied under 
Hieronymus Cock, and Ids early plates hear 
that Tnasber's name. In 1572 he went bo Yenico, 
and was hospitably received there by Titian, some 
of whoso finest works he engraved, tis w'cU as tlidsc 
of other Italian niasteis. Corb next settled at 
Home, where ho founded an engraving school; and 
from this school sprang tho moat excellent Italian 
ai](\ Yenetian engravers. He died at Home in 
1578. 

Corte.Sf tliG name given in iSpain and Portugal 
to the aaacmhly of representatives of the nation, 
the origin ancThistory of which vanod greatly in 
tlie din'erent kingdoms out of which modern Spain 
is formed. See Aragon, Castile, (S:o. ; also 
Spain and rouTUCiAu. 

CorteSi Hernando^ the conf^ueror of Mexico, 
was horn at Medellin, in Estrenmdura, in 1486, of 
a nohie but decayed fanuly. The longing for nd^ 
venture which early filled his heart waa not enrod 
by two years’ stiuty at Salamanca. He sailed for 
San Homingo in 1604, and ere long accompanied 
Velazr^iioz in Ids expedition to Ciiha._ After tlie 
island had been Rubdued he came into serious 
disfavour ivitli the governor, hut was reconciled, 
and became alcalde in tlie capital, Santiago. The 
discovery by Dc Cordova of Yucatan, and of New 
Spain (5Xe-xicfi) by Grijalva, had already dred the 
nralntions mind of Velazquez, when "Pedro de 
Alvarado, wlio Imd been despatched by (hijalvu, 
arrived at Ciibai and liis glowing accomits filled 
the governor with a fresh thirst for gain and glory. 
He hastened to fit out a new exiiciUtion, fclio coih- 
niniicl of which he gave to Cortas. Corterf sailed 
18bli November 1518, and one of the jnosb romautic 
chapters in the hisbiry of the world began. Tlie 
armament with which lie entered on the conqiie.'it 
of avast aiul civilised enipirc consisted, according 
to Bcnial I)iaz, of five luindrcd and fifty Spaniards, 
two or three hundred IiuliaiiK, twelve or fifteen 
horsess with ten brass guns and souio falconets. 
>Scarccly bad lie touched at Trinidad avIicti orderii 
from A’^elazquez to supersedo him reached the 
island. TJiesc Cortes refused to obey, and thus 
cut himself oil from all iiopo save in snccoss. He 
landed fust in Yucatan, and entered New Spain at 
^ic river of Gi ijalra. Pioeeediiig inland lie reached 
Tabasco, and here ho fought Jiis first battle 'ivitli the 
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natives. His victory gave liiiu his invaluable 
iiitorpreter, the hoauliml and faithful Donna 
Marina. Ab San Juan do Ulna messengers from 
Montezuma, the king of Aloxico, reached him, 
bringing rich presents, hut objecting to lus ex¬ 
pressed desire for a visit to the king. Hei’e when 
tho faction of Velazquez within hia little force 
bogan to expre.ss oponly their hesitation about pro¬ 
ceeding farther, Cortes adroitly gob his men to 
entreat him to change the purpose of tiio expedi¬ 
tion into colonisation and ccjncpiest instead of mere 
trade, and was thereupon foniiaby appointed cap¬ 
tain-general and justicia-niayor. 

He now founded Vera Cruz, and sent messengers 
to diaries V. He next united all opposing in¬ 
terests in that of tho common safety by Imining his 
ships behind Jiini, and marched to Tlascala, inioso 
warlike inhabitants, subdued after some ^ hard 
jfigliting, became lienceforwavd Ills ever-faith fill 
allies. After some delay he started on bis moinor- 
ahle march to Mo.xico, attended by somo tliousaiids 
of bis Tliuscalan allies; and at Choliila a treacher¬ 
ous attempt, by orders of Montezuma, to entrap 
tlio Spaniards, was frustrated by liis sleepless vigil¬ 
ance, On the 8tli November 1619 ho reached tlie 
capital, wJiicli Bernal Diaz says appeared wJien 
tliey first saw it like something in a dream, or like 
one of tho enchanted castles in tlic book of Amadis, 
The city was situated in a great salt lake comnnini- 
eating with a fresh-water lake, and. was approached 
by three caiisewavs of solid masonry, one two 
leagues long, with wooden drawbrk^^ofi at tho 
emls. At tlio lowest estimate its inhabitants 
exceeded 300,000. Cortes had not been a \veek in 
tlie city before ho had determined to seize tlio 
august person of the king, and hold him as a host* 
ago; his pretext being a troacliorons attack upon 
Vera Cruz. Montezuma was paralysed at tho 
heroic audacity of Ids proposal, and ^vas carried to 
the Spanish quarters, irom which he was never to 
vetnni. Seventeen of the king’s oflicors hroiigiit 
fitmi Vera Cruz were burned to death in Jiis 
presQiico, and Monteziinia birnsolf [Mit in iroii.s 
the while. In general, however, but little apparent 
restraint w'as put upon him, and he was allowed to 
go to Ilia fceiiiplo uccoinpanied by a guard of one 
hundred and fifty Spaniards. At length lie was coii- 
atrained to submit to a public act of vassalage to 
Spain, and to give gold to the value of 100,000 ducats. 

But Cortes was far more than an ordinary con¬ 
quistador; he inquired about the mines and the 
mofclioiLsof cultivation, and made wide explorations 
into the country; while witli characteristic reli [510118 
zeal lie destroyed the more hideous Mexican ululs, 
and stonily forbade human aacrilices. Jlcan- 
tinic, however, the Mexican hatred for ilio con¬ 
quering invadeis was beginning to surniouiib their 
fear, as they began gradually to discov'cr tliiit they 
were merely mortal moii spite of the strange wonder 
of their horses and cannon, and moreover were 
miserably few in miinhers. In the si.vth month of 
his iiiiprisonmeiit Monloznnia asked Coi’tG.s to do- 
»art. Tlie conoueror craved delay, and learned a 
e\y flays after tlie request that eightcon ships had 
arrived in the bay of San Juan. These ships had 
been despatched by Yelazfpiez under Pampjiilo do 
Narvaez, who sent a favourable iiic.ssagG toMontc- 
zunia. Cortes left Alvarado in coimuaiid, and 
hastciiccl with but a liandful of men to meet 
Narvaez, udioso force numbered 800^ men j and at 
Cholula, amid a hiiiidiiig storm, suvurised him in an 
unexpected niglit-attack in wliicli nub tluao of his 
own liandful of heroes fell. Tho defeated troops 
gladly embraced fclio cause of the conemovor* 
Fourteen days after the defeat of Narvaez came 
the iiewfi from Alvarado that tho Spaniards wore 
besieged in tlieiv quarters in Mexico, Cortes at 
once collected all bis men, marched to his liGiilienant’s 
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Tcliof, and icached the city, 24tli Juno 1520. He 
found liimaelf face to face with a ^y]lole nation in 
Avnis under Moutczunia’a LvotJier as popular leader. 
A general attack was soon made upon him, and 
not repulsed without a despemte stmggle. On the 
tliiid day the unhappy 5Ionfeezumn apj)eaved on a 
hftfcilenie 22 fc with tlie vieu’of pacifying /tis people, 
hut Avas wounded hy a shower ol atones—an in¬ 
dignity winch broke Ins heart. Cories burned the 
two gieat idols of the city, but tliis did not tenify 
tJie Mexicans, and lie now saw that he inust leave 
tlie city. Plis dispositions were quickly made; the 
start was made at midnight, Ist July 1520. The 
fiusfc bridge was crossed .safely by a pontoon wliich 
he liad prepared for this purpose, but at once the 
lake ^yas covered with a mulbibude of canoes, and 
so furious an attack made that it proved iinpossible 
to raise tlie pontoon to cross the second bridge. 
Soon the water was clinked with a crowd of .stnig- 
gling hoi-sca and men, and tlie retreat became a 
confused and hopeless rout, Tlio second and third 
bridge ways ivcre botli broken doAvn, but it \vas at 
tliG tliird that tlie greatest loss occiirred. In the 
liorrova of fcliab awful night {ht nocho imtc\ were 
lost 460 Spaniards, forty-six lioi-seH, UU artillery, 
4000 Indian allies, and most of the jMcxican 
prisoners. ^ At Otunilia, 'wliithev the miHcrable hand¬ 
ful of burvivov.sJiad retreated, Cortes found himself 
encompassed with an innuincrablo liost, and tticre 
was a dcBpevato battle, in w’hich eveiw individual 
Spaniard performed prodigies of valour. The 
exhausted victors wevo kindly received by their 
Tlascalan aUies, and Cortca at once began prepara¬ 
tions to repair his disaster. 

On the2Gtli Uecftmbor 1529 Cortes reviewed his 
troops. Ho bad still 650 foot-soldi cvh, with forty 
horsemen, and eight or nine cannon. Taking wifcfi 
him 10,000 Tl/uscalane he iiiarched to Tezeuco, and 
contrived to form alliances with some of the eiir- 
rounding Indian tribes. At length his bngantjiies, 
built at Tloscala, arrived, oairied by a boat of 
Tlascalnns; and, 2 iftor a penloiis expedition round 
the lake, and many ineflccbual attempts to come to 
tonus with the Mexicans, he began the formal siege 
of the city. Ho hiiiiFjelf, with three hundred men, 
took coniniand of the brigantines, as, in his own 
words, ^ the key of the \vhme war was m the ships.* 
After defeating the Mexicans on the lakc.s, and 
destroying iimninertable canoes, ho Jimdo a soriGS of 
simultaneous incuusiona along the causeways. The 
Mexicans fought with the fury of despair, and the 
triumph of the Spaiiiarda proceeded only at the cost 
of the gradual desLvuctioii of the buildings in the 
city. Mean time the Spaniards themselves Biiirered 
desperate hardships from the ambuscades of tlioir 
sleepless enemy, and becoming impatient, they de¬ 
manded a general attack, in wdiich tbey sufTered a 
severe repulse. Although famine and pestilence 
fought for the Spaniards—as many as fifty tlioii- 
sand Mexicans rtvliig of these during the siege— 
the city had to be destroyed before it could he 
taken. It fell at length, 13th August 1621, after a 
siego of seven by-fiYQ days, hardly to be Burpaased 
in the history of the world for obstinacy and valour. 
Scarce any booty was obtained, the ruined liouses 
wove Ill led with heaps of dead, and ahnost the 
entire city had to be rebuilt. 

Cortes now showed his wisdom by attempting 
to lestoi'o tliG native iiistitutions. Ifo rew/mleJ 
his men witli cncomiendas or grants of Indians 
for labour aiul assistance in colonisation. He was 
fonnally appointed governor and captniiugoncral of 
New Spain in 1522, He next sent out Alvarado on 
nu expedition wlucli let! ultimately to the conquest 
of Guatemala, Sandoval to the north, andChristoval 
de Olid to Honduras, Tlio lost, unfaithful to liis 
trust, rehcllcd, and the indefatigable Cortes at once 
set out on' a pici'ilous journey to subdue bim j but i 


finding his rebellious lieutenant aspa,H,4imteil before 
his arrival, he re turned to New Spain (152G) to lind 
Ponco do Leon invested with the powem of govern¬ 
ment, In May 1528 he arriveil m Spain, was re¬ 
ceived with marked honour by the king, and created 
Manjuis del Vfillc de Gnaxaca. He ro turned in 
July 1530 as captain-general, but to brs clisappoint- 
luent was nob appointed also civil governor of Ne^y 
Spain, lie was poor and broken ir health, and 
henceforward Imd the continual niortification to see 
the government muddled hy cnviou.s and incom¬ 
petent men. During ten years he wns constantly 
engaged in making new discoveries to the north of 
Mexico, but now, says Hemal Diaz, ^cveiy thing 
turned to thorns with him;* and in 1540 he re¬ 
turned to Spain. He accompanied the empernr 
in his unhappy expedition to Algeria, and was 
mortified by liaviim his olfer to take Algiers, if 
given the com man (I, slighted and despised. Vol¬ 
taire’s story of Iris proud speech to tlie emperor aa 
he stood on the stop of bis carriage; ' I am a man 
who has given you more provinces than your 
ancestors liave loft yoti cities,* is true in spirit, 
if not ill fact. Cortes wished to return to ^fcxico, 
but was not allowed till his impending suits were 
settled, flis lost ycal’s were darkened by neglect, 
deepened by the domestic vexation of Ins daughter 
Donna Maria’s repudiation by a gi-ent Spanish noble 
to wliom she had been betrothed. He went to 
meet her at Pseville, foil ill, and died in a eniali 
village near that city, 2d December 1547. His Imdy 
w'as lii-st buried at ‘Seville, afterwards at Tozcuco, 
in the country of hi? coxituicat. 

, The great! couquesb of Cortes ranks as one of the 
most splendid achievements in the 'world’s histoiy, 
and indeed it is move like loiuanlic fable than 
sober fact. Its hero was ho common adventurer or 
mere coinagcous soldiei', but a captain of admuablo 
sagacity and resource, a statesman of rare penetra¬ 
tion and fcrcsiglit. To tlie reckicfis audacity of a 
liuperb he added the aetutenesa of a Hannlual-Hi 
combination tliab iiiarks only the hlgUGst order of 
military genius. His wliolo cliaracter was con- 
atiuotecl on heroic lines, and is marked W'itli a 
certain conspicuous ^andeur tlirouglionk He was 
passionate, yet patient; fond of Bplondqur, yet 
simple in diet; cruel sonictiiwcfi, yet sincerely 
relimoiia s silent and reserved, yet capable of iu- 
sphing the most devoted aa "well as the tender eat 
personal affection. In many tViings he reseniblca 
Cresar, and like Jiim lie possessed that rarest power 
of knowingi as Dc Solis says of him, Miow to be a 
aiiporior without eenaing to bo a eomrado,* Seo 
Preacott’B Jlhtory^ and the adinivablo Life by Sir 
Arthur Helps (2 vols. 1871 j. 

Cortona (Lat. Cvoiona\ a towm of Confcral 
Italy, 60 miles SE. of Florence by vail. It stands 
2130 feet above sea-lcvel, looking clown on the 
Vfillo di Chian a and the Trnsimene Lake, and is 
one of the oldest citiea in Europe, with mighty 
Cyclopean walls of Pelaagio origin, Etmscan and 
Iionmn remainH, numciouB handsoJae palazzi, a 
fine cathedral, and half a dozen cliuichea, Tliese 
are rich in paintings by many old mn&ters, includ¬ 
ing Luca Signorelli (q.v.) and Pietro Derrettiiii or 
da Coi'bma (1599-1009). The Accadcinia EfcniRCa 
U720) lias its seat lieie; its imibeuiu contains a 
multiiiudc of Etruscan sarcophagi, vases, l*op, 
3005. 

Coriliifl^ La (ordinarily in Corunna; 

among Beamen, Gi'oyne)^ a for tilled seaport of 
Spain, and capital of a province of the same name, 
Hitimted about midway between capes Ortegal 
and Fiinatcrre, on a peninsula in tlie Hay (na) of 
Coriifia, 203 miles NW. of Leon by rail. Tiie 
town divides itself naturally into the upper portion 
and the lower, called Pescaderia, whicli, formerly 
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a Imuiifc of iialiernioii, is jiow tlio contre of 'wealth 
anil trail e. The Irnrhouv is coino^oiUowe tvnti ino' 
tectecl by forts; and in )SSH a Jon^j-desired (jiiaiuii' 
tine Imrbour was comi»leted. Thoro am large 
cavalry and iiifantiy l)arrack>s, and a liaiidsonie 
iiGAV college, preparatory for the iiiiiverwity of 
Santiago ) but few of the othev hnvUUng^ are strik¬ 
ing. To Engliainncn the most interesting object 
the tomb of Sir John Moore, in the centre of 
tliG gardens of San Carlos. One inilo north- 
west of tlie town stanils the famous Ton'o do 
Hovenics, restoi'od by Trajan, wbieh Bcwes as 
a lighthouse, and is nearly 100 feet high.^ Conifia 
has still a eonsitlorahla comniBrce, hut its cattle 
trade, which once employed a small fleet to carry 
oxen to Portsnioutli and Plymouth for the British 
army and navy contracts, has fallen off. The 
elder imports are sugar iroiu the colonies, and 
American raw petroleum, dried cod, hules from 
Ai^entiiiia, cheap German spirits, and English 
coal. The industries of the town iiicltulo the maiiu- 
factuYO of eigai's, gloss-vraves, and canned meats 
and fish, as well as cotton'Spinning, Pop. (1886) 
84,202. Coruita dates its origin from the PJicuni- 
ciana, from wliom it was taken by the Komaiia in 
the 1st century n.O, To Englishmen Cornua has 
Tar© hisiovie interest. Hero in 1386 John of Oannfc 
landed to claim the crown of Ciiatilc in right of his 
wife, daughter of Pedro the Cruel; in 1654 Philip 
II. embarkccl here for England to many Queen 
Maiy; and in 1388 the groat Spanish Armada, 
whicli had been refitted at this port, sot sail for 
the conqucab of England. Here also foil gloriously 
Sir Jolin Moore (January 16, 1800), after having 
with bat 14,000 travel-worn men defeated no less 
redoubtable an antagonist tiiaii Soult at the head 
©f *16,0^6 i\^\\ awd fiu?d\©d vfvtb tb© 

expectation of victory. 'Fm exploits in English 
histoiy ai'e prouder titan Ins meinomhle retreat, 
closed by_ tho brilliant victoiy that covered the 
embarkation of the Bntish troops, 

Coriiiidnin, a mineral consisting essentially 
of mere alumina, yet of great specific gravity— 
about four times that of water—and of roniavlcahlo 
hardness^ being inferior in this respect ojily to tho 
diamond. Mineralogisfcs regawl the Sapplure (q. v,) 
as a variety of eonmdnm, and along with it the 
gems popularly known as Oriental Ruby, Oricutnl 
Topaz, Oriental Emerald, and Oriental Xniethyst; 
but the name corundum m more usually Hmitecl 
to the coamer vaiieties. These, instead of exhibit¬ 
ing bho brilliancy of gems, are in general of a dull 
and muddy ajmearaiice, and tho^ crystals—^Yvhich are 
usually six-si(lcd prisms and eix-sided pyrauiidR— 
are oxtei-nally dull and rough, The colour is 
various, often green, blue, ^ or red, inclining to 
gray. Conuidiiin is found in niaiiy parts of tho 
M’orld, and ims long been used in India for polish¬ 
ing all gcni-s except the diamond, which ia too hard 
for it, Eiueiy (q.v.), so well known as a polishing 
substance, i.s a variety of corunihim, 

^Orvde is tlio name usually given to the 
obligation on the inhabitants of districts to per¬ 
form gratuitouii labour (sucb as the maintonance 
of roads) for tlio sovereign or feudal lonl. The 
forced labour for the aristoerney was one of Llic 
giiL‘vauce4 of the p'rojich peasantry, rvliicli led to 
tile Bevtdution, .Seo ElbWcK- 

(^OTVel [Oorheia norn). a Benodiebine abbey 
on the \Veser, near Hoxfccr, the olde.it and most 
fanunia in early iJaxony, founded in 822. It was 
a colony from the monastery of Corbie in Picardy, 
then part of the conutiy of the IVe.st Pranks. It 
received rieb endowjiiGjits; was bhc contro of great 
agricultuiiil improvement and prosperity during 
the earlier part of the middlG ages; and the seat 
of a school, founded by Ausgai, the Apostle of 


tho North, which Nourished greatly in tho 9lh 
and lObli centuries, and \Yas next in repuLatiou 
to Pulda. Its abbots were numbered amongst tiio 
spiritual princc.s of tlic GevJiian empire. In 1794 
it was made a bisliojmc by Pius YI. Its territory 
then extended to about 20 square miles, with 
10,000 inbabitauts. In 1803 it was annexed 
Nassau, from which it was transferred in 1807 to 
WcsinJialia, ami in 1815 to Prussia. The Gotiuc 
chnrcli lias a magnificent interior, aiul contains a 
multitude of priiicoly monuments. The library 
and archives of the cloifttev, which contained most 
valuable records of tho early ages of German his- 
toiy, were mostly destroyed^the Ohmiioon Corbe^ 
jense, an alleged record of this abboy from its 
foiiiidatW to the end of tho 12tli ceutuiy {inih. 
1823), being a forgery; but thevo arc sour© 
gcmiiiie though lueagro Aiuutles Corheienses (048 
to 1148) printed in the iVommcnfa Gcnncmct} 
Hislorica. 

i/orvette wn.s a torin applied to a flush'dock 
vessel, ship or barque rigged, havinjj only one tier 
of guns, either on tho upper or main deck. Tlio 
term is no longer used in the royal navy. Tliitf 
clfUJs of vessel.^ are now called cruisers, See Naw# 

CorvidaS n family of crow-like birds, in tho 
old order of Passeres, among which they ai’o tho 
strongest. The family is wulcly distributed, and 
includes towards 200 apccics. TUeiv family feat- 
lues nia)^ be best learned from thoso of the indi¬ 
vidual members. See Chougu, Crow, Jacicdaw, 
Jay, Maopik. 

Ooryfiiiis* Matthias, king of Hungary (1458- 
90). See ilAmiiAs. 

€o-rvo, tho moflb northerly of the Azores (q.v,). 

Wales, on the right bank of the Deo, at tho 
foot of tho Beruyn Mountains, 12 miles NE- 
of Uala by rail.^ ft is a great resort of anglers, 
and boasts traditions of Owen Glendowor. Pop. 
of parish, 2708. 

CoryatC) Titoni.vs, wiug horn at Odcombo, 
Soniersetshirfl, about 1577, entered Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, in 1596, Imt loft like many better 
men without a dogi'cc, and after James Us acce.s- 
sion lived by his wits, or rnthev his wib, about court. 
In 1608 he set out on a rambling journey on the 
Continent, passing through Paris, Lyons, Turin, 
Venice, Zinicli, and Strashurg, and refciiriniig five 
months later with a record of 1975 miles, niostlj^ on 
foot. lIiM entertaining journal was at last pub¬ 
lished in 1611, with a huge collection of coinniond- 
afcoi'y verses, ns CoryfU*s Cvmlities: Hastily yohlcd 
vp in Five Moneths' Tmvolls in Fraiice^ il'C. 'Next 
ycai'i after dedicating his travel-worn slioes in his 
native church, he started again on his travels, 
visited Conn tan tinople, Greece, Smyrna, Alex¬ 
andria, and tho Holy Land, and found Ids way by 
caravan to ^Mesopotamia, tlience through Persia 
and Afglianiataii to Agra, whero ho arrived in 
October 1616. In the Deccuiher of tho following 
year he died at Surat. Letters of his wore printed 
in 1616 and in 1618. 

Oorybautes, tho pric.sts of Cybelo (q.v.) in 
PJtrygia. 

Coryg’JnuUj a village in tho prcsuloncy of 
Bombay, 16 miles S, of Poona, the scene of the 
of the tbvec bafcllcR wbicii caused tlio subjuga¬ 
tion of the Pcialnva of the i^fahrattas. Captain 
Staiinton, with a native force of hut 300 liorsc and 
500 foot and 24 European artillerymen, fought with 
success the wiiole day long against 3000 iiifantry 
and 20,900 cavalry (January 1, 1818), 

Coryla'cciiD* See CjJvuwmiM. 

Cov'yiuli, a form of lirfiovescencB (q.v,) which 
may be regarded as a raceme in which tlie nmia 
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(Oxis liAvS bccJi more or arrested in rJevelopment, 
while tlio lo^Yel■ (lower-stalks are lengthened so aa 
to hnng tlioir Uowcis almost to tlie Jerel of tJiose of 
the upj]Ci\ Aa familiar exaiunlen may be cited 
hawthorn, candytuft, &c. After ilowering, tJie 
main axis of a covyriuh often elongates into an 
ordinary raceme, as in many crucifera. 

€oryinl>lTcvix;. See Comi>osit/e. 

i^ovypluti^us (Cr, koritphe, ^tlie liend^), tlie 
loader (►? the chcnia in ancient Clreece. Tlio name 
is noil' used to signify those of tJzo highest distinc¬ 
tion in any art or science. The IfrencJi conjpbie 
is ^^eneinlly used of tlie piincipal dmucm& in the 

€oryphcnc {CormJi(vyi(i\ a genus of l^ony 
fishes, reniarkahlo for tne brilliancy of their colours. 
They arc nearly allied to mackerels, helonging to 
the same family, Scombrida}. For some not very 
ovident reason they are often imjm'laiOy cabled 
* dolphins/ The body is somewhat elongated, and 
is Jaterally compressed ] the scales* arc veiy small; 
the head of the adults bears a Bliavp crest. Tlio 
colonra of allver, blue, and yellow have great 
beauty and metallic brilliancy, whether the fish he 
darting with extreme vapidity in the sunlit water, 
or He dying on the shore. Apart from their 
niarvollous Ixjauty, the coryphenes are well known 
for their iialrit of pursuing shoals of Jlying-fish, 
Sailors often catch them with a glittering bit of 
mctnl for bait. They are^ fret^ueiitly seen in the 
Heditcimnean (four sneeies), and also in the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans, Tlio most 
familiar species is Corijphicna 
Coryza* Bee Oatabi^u, 

Cos (often called by tho Italian name of $lanko)i 
an island of the Archipelago belonging to Turkey, 
off the coast of Asia Alin or. It is 23 miles long 
and 6 broad, wibli a population of 20,000, mostly 
Greeks, Cos consists mostly of fertile and wolf- 
tilled plains, partially of billy conntiy; and exports 
lemons, grain, wine, cotton, and silk to an annual 
amount of about iG0,000. Many ancient Greek 
romaiTiB are scattoved over the island, The chief 
towTif Cos or Co, is situated on the north-east coast, 
In early times _ Cos was famous for its wine, its 
amplioiTC, and its fine *Coan gainients/ It was the 
birphplftco of Ptolemy Pluladelplius, of tlio painter 
Apolles, and the physician Hippocrates, 

€oscuiOinaiicy» an ancient mode of divination 
by moans of a sieve (Gr. Icoskinon) anti a pair of 
slicavs. It appears to have been ohielly employed 
for the discovery of thieves. Tlio sieve was sup¬ 
ported ov avifipemleil by means of the slieais, 
in somo way not easily understood j a certain 
mystical fonn of words was then used, and the 
names of the suspected persons lieing mentioned in 
snecesBion, ntiAxc name of tbe .the sieve moved 

or turneil roiiiici, 

Ooseiiza, a town of Italy, capital of the pro- 
vincG of tliQ saniG nanio, formerly called Cahwvia 
jCiicriore, It is situated 12 miles E. of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and 262 SE, of Naples by rail, in a nioim- 
tain-closed valley at the conffiieiice of the Cmti and 
tlio Buseiito, and suffers in sniiimer from nialnria, 
It is the scab of an archbishop, aiul h^ a cathedral, 
a dne court-house, and trade in oil, wine, nilk, 
horn p, in anna, grain, and earthen ware. Poj>, (1881) 
16,686. The ancient Consentia, a city of the 
iirjrifii, ir/is eaplurc/J tho Cartb/iginiiui general 
Himilco, and was forced to surrender (204 n.D.)to 
the Homans, who afterwards colonised it, Alaric 
(q.v.) died here 410 a.tk 

Coslicry, or CosiiRRiNa, in Ireland, the 
ancient feudal right of a chief to miartor liiiiiself 
and Ills retainers on his tenantry a(/ liis own discre- 
ricn. 
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Co.vilfi John, a famous IHshop o/ Ihirbmn, was 
bovn in 1594 at Nonyicli. Educated there and at 
Caius CoDega, Cambridge, ho became fellow ol his 
college and secretary to IlLsliop Ovemll of LlcU- 
field, next in succession chaplain to llisliop Neil) of 
Durham, prebendarv of Diuiinm, rector of El wick, 
archdeacon of tlie East Hiding, rector of Biance- 
peth, mastev of Fetevlimwe, Cambridge (1634), 
and dean of Ecterboiough (1640). An inti¬ 
mate friend of baud, lie bad already come into 
collision with the Ihirilana about his ritualistic 
Ycrorma, and been denouuceil by Smart, a brother 
prclienclnry of Durham, ns ‘our young Apollo, who 
repairctli the Ibiiro, and sets it out guyly with 
strange Babylon ihIi ornaments.* In later invectives 
Im antagonist did not spare his pluralisiu and even 
his foiidiiesa for tobacco. Piyniic denounced nbo 
big chapel sen'ices at Peteiboufio. Cosin w'os soon 
deprived of his bcuefices by the House of Commons, 
ivberen(>oii he retired to Pnav, and for nineteen ye 
of exile koi»t up there a Cliiirch of England semce. 
At the liestoi'fttion lie recove rod hia jtre ferments, 
and in December 1060 u'cs consecrated Bishop of 
Durham, and^ soon by bis splendid energy', entliiv 
si asm, iminilicence, and adiiiinistrative ability, 
made his a model diocese. His pemonal dignity 
and comiuaiidiug presence were peifectly in keep¬ 
ing with his conception of the part of one who -was 
not only a bishop, mit a princc-lnshop. During his 
fu^t seven yeaw he spent no less tliEin £34,500 upon 
his two cnatle-s, Ids cathedral, the Uhmiy at Diir- 
ham, and decdn of general bencv^olence, Imucrious 
in temper, ho Btomly repressed Buritan and llonian 
Catholic vecimancy alike j for, however devoted to 
ancient ritual and order, he hated Popery, and 
Jievei* ceasefl to regiet the T>ervciwo/i of Ijw o^vm 
‘ last son ^ who had ‘ foiBakeu mg mot her, the Church 
of England/ He differed too from the rest of hia 
parly in his Piuifau-like support of the atiiot ohsery- 
anco of the Sahhatli. During bia last yeara Cosin 
earned ^eat unpopulaiity by liia ojiposition to the 
desire of the (leoplo of the Palatinate to be ii3pre- 
seated in paiiiomeut. He died in London, 16th 
Jnnuaiy 1672. All Cosiii’s writings are inconaidcr- 
able, save his Collection ofPHvaUDevQiio^is{\tS21\ 
Avhich was denounced by Prynne in \\\s Brief Sut'vey 
rnu^ Cijnsitre (j/* dfr Chseti’fi Cozening Dcuotions. A 
iostiug Bcrnce to the church was his coiitriljiitioii, 
invaluable from his profound litwygical learning, to 
the final revistou (1601) of the Book ol Coiimion 
Prayer. Bishop Coshrift wo\ks were colleetAid hr o 
vols. iu fcho * Library of Anglo-Catholic Tlieologv' 
(1843-65). His Correspondence was edited for the 
Surtees Societj’ by Canon Ornshy (2 voJa 1868-76). 

Oo-sliie, Co-taiigciit, &c. See TjiiaoNO* 

METKY. 

€osiuaSt snrnamed Indicc^lensfest a juerchanb 

Ateawdria, who ILvcd \u tue udddlc of the Qth 
century, and after Jiai'ing fcra’i'cHed much, letnnied 
to Egj'jjt, where in mouastic xetirenieut he ^\Tote 
in Gre^ n work of greater interest tlian value, in 
12 vok, on Christian TopojKapbyi extending to 
countries aa far as India. Tiie work is iu eluded 
by Montfaucon in fcho Colled to Nova Fat^^nm G)'(G‘ 
corum j vol. ii. (Taria, 1706). 

€osaia.s ami Daiiiiaii» Satkts, Arabian 
hrotliers, who practised as physicians at .Egtea 
in Cilicia in the 3rt1 century A.P., and rvho were 
cast into the sea os ChriatiaUfl, but, according to 
the legend^ rescued by an angel, Tlieroaf ter, bin n¬ 
ing and Bfconing having^ proved ineffectual, they 
were beheaded iu 303. Their roUca were translated 
from Bremen to Munich in lOiQj and their uainea 
commemorated in the Canon of the Mass. 

Cosmo tics (Gr. kosTueot ‘I adorn*) areoheipi^ 
cal pieptirations employed for improving bU^ 
ot tlua akiu and hair, Seveial of the 
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coBiiiGtichi ill nso aro tioiiiijamtivoly liariiilcbs, anch 
as perfumed starch nud clialh (see KoiT(}ii); >vliilst 
othoi-Sj sucli iisipearl white (the siiljnitratc of bis* 
ninth, see Eismutii), are more or less poisonous, 
and dangerous to use. At all times, the cmploy- 
inent of cosmetics is to be discouraged, as the 
minute mrtides tend to fill up and clog the pores 
of tko and nroveiit the free passage of gases 
and vapours, wliicli is so assential to tlie preserva¬ 
tion of any animal organ in a thorough state of 
health. 

Cosmic Dnstt See Dust. 

Cosmo lie* Medici. Sco Medici. 

Cosiiio^'oiiy, a thcorjr of the origin of the 
universe (5r, /,'(95?«05) and its inhabitants, such as 
ift found m the mythologies of all peoples except 
those in the very lowest stngea of culture. There 
is the utmost variety in the explanations given* the 
only idea that is at all 'widely spread being that in 
the beginning all things 'Nvero held in solution by 
ivnfccr. Other prevailing conceptions are those of 
the Phoenician and Egyptian gcnonitive woiid-cgg; 
of the Hindu tortoise which supports elepliants, 
themselves the actual bearers of fclie world; of tlie 
Polynesian aii-gocl, Tangaloa, hovering over the 
watons. A voiy elaborate cosmogony is given in 
the Pehlevi BuncWiesK ascribing creation to the 
free-will of a personal deity, a>s distinct from |iiirDor- 
dial matter, and this more elevated conceptW the 
religion of Zoroaster shares with the Jewisli alone. 

In the Sa}tch07iiathon we have presented in a 
Greek version a fragment of an interesting Phcciri- 
cian cosmogony, which explains tho origin of 
organio matter os due to a series of spontancims 
emanations. Put the most interesting cosmogonic.^ 
W’e possess are tlie ancient Babylonian, of which 
one foiTii is preserved in the 6reok of Berosiis, 
while anofclior was deciplicrcd by George Smith 
from tliG cunelfonu inscriptions. Tliese pi'esoiit 
startling identities with the creation story in the 
first cLapter of GenG,si«. 

lyfodorn cosmegoniwts aivangQ tliemselves mainly 
according to their attitude to Theism (q. v,). Tlieista 
explain the world of matter and order oa having 
come into existence at the ommfic fiat. I’antheism 
(q.v,), a'^ain,^ liolds tlie universe to bo the very 
body and being of Deity, and as such to have 
been from all etennty. Moat men of science, in 
mo (lore times, stopping &hort of an actual cos- 
niogoriy or genesis or the world, have pushed their 
iuqmriea into tlie order of develupineut of its pre.^i- 
ent state. Sonie as.sumQ the necessary existciieo 
of nmbtci'^ wibli tlieac there is no proper hegiiining 
of things, but an eternal loiind, under fixed laws 
of growth and dcca^", 

In cosinogonical speculations, heat, air, atoms 
with rotatory motions, imrnbem—^liavo all in turn 
been recognised as tho fountain and causes of 
tilings. Of hypotheses ns to the formation of our 
own rotating globe, of our system, and of all 
similar systenrs in space, tho most notahlo is that 
of Laplace, founded on observation of the mutual 
relations of tho planets, their common (lirccLioti in 
rotation find revoluLion, their gcneial coiiforjnity 
to one plane, etc., taken in connection with such 
fads as the rings of Saturn and the fund amen tal 
unity of the a.-,toroids. Laplace had in some 
measure been anticipated hy Kant. Thus arose 
the Nehultiy 27ieorij (q.v.), the evidence for which 
Avas carefully inarsliailed hy friir AVilliain Horscliel; 
and Avhicli is still regariled hysome pliysLcists as 
indicated hy ^ig general tendoiicieH of tlio laws of 
nature. j\I. Faye has given liLs tlieory of tlie oririn 
of the earth funu meteorite:^, imd discuaseil other 
cosiiiogonio tlieories in ,Sitr IVrimtic ihi Monde- 
(18SO), KolloAviiig up this view of a formation of 
the planetary globcss by natural causes, there have 
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heoii apeciihitioiia as to the commencement and 
progress of organic life upon them, and com- 
iminication of it from one pUnot to anoblicr (os by 
Sir William Thomson ; ancl sec Professor Tyiulall’s 
presidential address to tlie British Association in 
1874). DiivAvin’s work lias coniplotoly altered the 
face of biological research and theory (soo EvoLU* 
TION, Dabwinisai, and Svenoer). ^ J^'or the cos¬ 
mogonies of the various nations, pliilo-sopliics, and 
religions, nea Materialis:u, Tiieogony, Hegel, 
Adam, Gkeationj as also the articles on the 
Scandinavian Mythology, on tho Greek Hcligion, 
on Spontaneous Generation, and on various aspects 
of Imliau Bpeculatiou. 

Cosmological Arg:iimciit, Sec God. 
Cosmos. See Cosmogony. 

Co.Slie, a tOAvji, Avitli iron ninnufao lures, in tlio 
French dcpnrbmoiifc of Nievre, and on the riglil 
bank of the Loire, 122 miles SSE. of Paris by rail. 
Pop. G684, 

Cosqillil* Emmanuel, an ominent French folk- 
lovist, ^Ya 3 honi at VUyy-k'Francois in Mavno, 
where Ills ftather Avas a notary, as Avell aa ^naire for 
nearly twenty years, 25bli Juno 1841. He made 
bis stvnlies at the college of his nalWo toAvu, taking 
at tlie close of Ida course the tliploina of licentiate 
in laAV, and here he lias lived ever since. Ho has 
contributed many arlicle.s on roUgious quoationB 
to the (Conservative and Catbolio journal, Lc Fran- 
g((is (since November 1S87 incorporated Avitli Le 
MomiGur V?iivcrscl)j os wqW as numerous articles on 
mom general questions to other ncAyspapei'S and 
magazines, and lias translated La vraic ct la fctvsse 
InfallihiliU d€& Tapes (1873), and Le Concilc da 
Vatimn (1877), two works 1^ Mgr. Fcssler, general 
Hecmtary of tho Vatican (jouncil. But his most 
important Avork avos a series of articles Lorn 187(1 
to 1881 in the pa^cs of Avhich at once 

arrested the attention of .scientific folltlorists overy- 
Avlioro. These Averc collected into tAvo volumes, 
issued in 1886 aa Contes popidiiires do Lorminc, 
pei-hnp.H the most really important contribution 
niado to atoriologv shico the clas.sical collections of 
J. F. Campbell (1860-62) and Yon Halin (1804). The 
RtoviCvS were taken from a limited region, and avqvq 
for the most part poorer in detail than parallel 
versions found else where, but they posse.sscd in 
their sciontiliG accuracy a value avIucIi boUmuF> 
unhappily to but fcAv coBectiona of folk-tale.s avail¬ 
able to tlio student. Tho theoiy of the origin and 
tvansmisriun of aneb atovica that M. Cojiqnin sup¬ 
ports in Ids admirable introduction and in his no 
less liiininou.s than learned notes, is a development 
of that jmt forth by Ben fey in tho fuAiions introduc¬ 
tion to Ilia fcvnnslatioii of the Tanchaianim (18fi9), 
that not only the bases of these atories but tlieir 
combinations have been carried from India Avlbhin 
tho hi.storictri period. M. Cosquiii’s position 1ms 
been vigorously assailed by Mr Laiig and others, 
but has been as vigorously defended by liimselL 
Sec Folklore, 

Cossacks (Hum. Kasiik), a raco wJioso origin 
is liardly less disputed than that of tlicir name. 
Tho latter has been variouslv derived from Avords 
meaning, in radically distinct laiiguagcs, rim armed 
limn, a sabre, a vovci, a goat, a promontory, a coat, 
a cftssock, and a district in Cii-cassia, ’ The Cos¬ 
sacks arc by some held to be Tavlars, by luoro to l>o 
of nearly pure Russian .stock; hut the most probable 
yieAy is that they are a people of very mixed origin. 
Slavonic settlers seem to have mingled wltl\ Tartar 
and Circassian trilies in the regions tf? tho south of 
Poland and MiiscoA^y, in the Ukraine and on the 
loAYcr Don, and to havo given to the noAV mco, 
first heard of as Cossacks in the 10th century, a 
predominantly Russian character. On tlie con- 
q^uest of Red Russia by Poland, numerous lliissiaii 
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refiij^fica fled to the Cossack ooiintiy; and inove 
on tne Tartar conquest of Muscovy. 'The niimhora 
of fcho Cossacks wore also reemited froju time to 
time by adventniei-s or fugitives from Poland, 
Hungary, Waliachin, ami elsewliorcj but in idjys- 
iqufl, os in language ami religion, the Cossacks 
have always been mainly Itiisaian. They distin- 
giiislied tbenLselve.s iu war against Turks and 
Tartars, and wore known as a jjowerhd iinlifcnTy 
confederacy in the loth century. The kings 
of Poland and the cxnm of Muscovy employed 
tliein largely to defend their frontier, e8i)ecially 
against nomadic neighbours; but the connection 
between tlio Cossacks^ and their lords ]»ai'anioiiut 
was ahvays veiy elastic, and avos frequently repu¬ 
diated to suit the convenience of either party, 
The Cossacks are still tlm outpoata of liussinn 
authority in >SibGria, Central Asia, and tlic 
Caucasus. Living near, or, as 'free CVsHaclcs 
amon^t, liosbilo peoples, they developed tlicir 
peculiar inilifcaiy organisatioU'-cither forming a 
cordon of military settlements along the eonn^nes 
of occupied ten-itoiy, or isolated camps in the 
nomad country beyoiul. Agi’icultnre they es¬ 
chewed ; sclf-ielianco and roiuliness at all time.s 
for defence or assault were their cliicf cdiamcter- 
istics; tbongli such of tliem as irilmbited the banks 
of the Don ami Dnieper, and their isbunls, became 
and still are skilful boatmen and fishers. Their 
political constitution was completely democratic; 
all offices were elective for one year only, anti 
every Cossack might be chosen to any post, in¬ 
cluding the supremo one of Aitaman or Ilctman. 
Tins orgaiiisntioji they have in great nieiisuro re¬ 
tained, though tho oftke of Hetnmn was alKiUsbcd 
by the JGmpcror Nicholas, except ns a title bere- 
difcaiy in the imperial family. There liavo been 
two main branches of tlm Cossacks—the Little 
Huasian, or Ukraine, and the Don Cossacks. To 
tlio firat belonged the Zaporogiaii Cossacks, those 
dwelling near the Porogi or falls of the Dnieper. 
Prom Wiom again aro descended the T&chenm- 
merian Cossaciv,s, those of tho Kiiban Ynlley and 
of Azuv. Pxpin the Don Cossacks spring tliose of 
the Volga or of A&braklian, of the xerelc Valley, 
of OrcuDUrg, of tlio Ural, and of Siberia. They 
fnmiHli a large and valuable contiugeTib of light 
cavab;y to the lUissian army, and are voiy patient 
of fatigue, hunger, tliimt, and cold. Tho Don Cos¬ 
sacks give name to a province with an area of flljWSo’ 
sq, m., and a population of over 1,450,000 inhah- 
itants, of whom 20,000 are Kalmucks. Though 
the Cossacks have generally been rein-csontcd in 
the M'Cbt of Eurq)e as little better than fierce 
savages, they have left a veiy favourable im¬ 
pression on ihone who have dwelt amongiit them. 
Jonas Hallway found them in 1743 * a civilised, and 
very gallant a« well as sober people; * and many 
more recent traveller.^ agree in assorting that in 
intelligence, cleanlina^s, refinement, and enterpriBe 
they are greatly the superiors of the average Ilus- 
siaiis. *See Springer, JJie Kosiikcn (Yicima, 1877); 
Wallace Slackenzie’s lliis^a (1877); and Dvekerb, 
Dcr UrspruHff der Kosaken (Berlin, 1882). 

(Kr^^mbdsih') is a decayed 
city, which at tlie end of the 17th century was 
the chief English agency in Bengal. It »tood on 
lliG Bhaglratni near Mursliidabad (q.v,); but its 
Bite is now a swamp. 

C'ossii.s. See Coat Moth, 

Costa^ IsAAO Da. See Da Costa, 

6'osta, SiK Mictlie/v, a populai’ niueical con¬ 
ductor and composer, was born at Naples, 4th 
February 1810. As he early showed a decided 
talent for music, he was sent to the Boyal 
Academy in his native city for education, where 
he greatly distiiignislied him self and produced 
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various compositions (1825-211), Be Hcitled in 
England, and in 1831 his ballet of Kt^nilivorth wfu* 
produced witJj success. Ho was cnn/luctor at the 
king’s Theatre (1832), at Co vent Garden (1846), to 
the Philharmonic Concerts (1840), and to tlie 
Kacied Harmonic Society (1848). Hb great work, 
the oratorio Eli, prnrlucod at the llinniiigliam 
Festival of 1855 (where lie conducted till 1870), 
raised him to eminence os a composer. 
whicli was less successful, was m-st sung in Dir- 
miiiglirtriL in 18G4. Hnnu 1857 till 1S77 he con¬ 
ducted at the Handel Feslival, and in 1871 ho 
becaino director of Her Maje.sty’s Opera. He wan 
knighted by tlie Qiiccn in 1800. <!.'ostn was tho 
author of several ballets, and of somo operas, 
including Malck Ad/icl (1838) and Don Cku'los 
(1844). As a coniimser ho holds a respectable 
place in the second rank, but it is ns n conductor 
that he will Ixj longest reineinbored, Meyerbeer, in 
180*2, styling him ’the greatest c/icf (Vorcheslre in 
the world/ He died 29tli April 1884. 

Cosfcl Rica, the most Boutlierly of the five 
repuhlic.s of Central Ainenca, It is divided into 
six provinces, and occupies the entire breadth 
from sea to sea between Nicarngim on the one 
side, and Colombia on the other, \rith an area of 
21,405 milc.s, or about Hvo-thirds that of Ireland, 
The population, wliicli is mostly concentrated 
in a central plateau of about 3500 sq. m., was 
in 1886 officially estimated at 218,785, incliidiiig 
some 10,000 nnoivilised Indiaii.s; Init in 188(1, 
again, on oflicial estimate gave only 106,270. 
TTie whites ni-o mostly of pure Spanish descent. 
Except on the coasts the conutiy is oenorally 
monntflinous, with many volcanoes, all imder 
11,600 feet; on the Atlantic slope dense forests 
prevail, but wide ffavaiinalis are more fieqnenb on 
the Pacilic side. The climate is mild aiul temper¬ 
ate in proportion to the elevation, and the soil of 
the vnlloya and uplands is veiy for tile. Prior to 
the disco veiy of gold in 1823, Coata Kica was a 
land of poverty, owing its ttfJo of ‘The Itich Coast - 
solely to the antioii)afcioiis of its fli-st Spanish 
eetblei’s j since then, icreign capital \w opened up 
much of tlm coimtiy, and brought itg jjroducta 
within reach of a ]imrket. Althoiigh rieh iii gold, 
silver, copper, and other metals, its chiof industry 
is agiicnltiive j hut the population is very scanty, 
and only a twentieth part of the land is under culbL 
vation. Besides valuable timber and dyc-wooda, ib 
yields tobacco, sugar, bnimnas, cacao, caontchcnic, 
saiuapaiilla, and vanilla, .wliicb, with liicles^ tortoise- 
flliell, and iiiotlier-of-pcaTl, are largely exported. 
But the staple of Irado is coilcc, to wliiqli is priiiei- 

C duG tho reviving prosperity of ’the Co dee 
hlic/ Of the total ot £677,000 exports in 1885, 
colfec represenla over £435,000. The imports. ehieJly 
muuufactiircd goods from Great Britain, and wheat 
and other pioducta from the United States, amounted 
in the same year to £640,000. The chief porta are 
Ihintn Arenas and Limon(q.v.); tho other places 
of any note are San Josd, tlio capital, and tlio cities 
of Carlago, Alajuela, and Heredia (9000). 

Discovered ly Uolumhiis in 1403, and prahably 
JjrKt settled on hia fourth voyn^, in 1502, Costa 
Bica has made much the pame history ns its nei(]:h- 
hours : pr07iwiciamievio8 have been frequent; its 
present constitution (1872) is the nintli since tlio 
declaration of indepemlence in 1821; ftiid for the 
ten ycai-s preceding 1883 that constitution ivas 
practically suspended. Tlio govermnciit is now, 
liowevcr, accounted the best and most liberal in 
Central America. TJ^e pjcsideni la chosen every 
four years, anil the mombem of con mesa aio elected 
for the same term. There is a small standing aiTny 
of 600 men belonging to tho militia, whicli embraces 
all males between the ages of eigbteon and thirty, 
while tiioso from thirty to lifty^fivc fonn^ tho 
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refserve; and while the lionmn Catholic is the stat<j 
church, religious libert}' is giiaraiitGcd.^ In 1886 | 
tliQ revenue was £437,770, inainly dciivccl from 
fcho gov'cniiuorifc iiio/iop^jJy u/ spirits and ^tobacco, 
aiul the expciulitiire i;540,tiG5. Tho forei^ debt 
was ennvorted into a obligation of £2,000,000 
abo per cent from January 1888, tho interest being 
paid out of cviatoius’ revenue. In 1888 tUeve wove 
110 miles of inibvay open, and 48 \w conatrucUon, 
and 3ao miles of telegraph. 

8cc Peralta, CoStaRicih Climak, &c. {Lond. 1873) ; 
Cmta Ricaj I^icara(fua^ if Panartidt ah el Sit/la XVl, 
(jlladrid and Paris, 1883); and Oosta Rka y Colombia 
(llftdrid, 1886); also Cftlvo, Rep^bdcd tie OoHit Rica 
Jos6, lS87i. 

Costello, Louisa Stuart, a voluniinoiis 
lish authoress, wan horn in 1799. In Paris, and 
afterwards in Loudon, slio painted miniatures, and 
enjoyed the patronage of the llurdctb family, 
Pi'oin 1832 fllie lecoiv’eA a civil list pension of 
£75 until her deatli, which took place at Iloulogne, 
24th jCpril 1870. Her first pvodnetirm, at least of 
any note, was J^jscchncus of the Early Poetry of 
France 11835), bub it was her bright dcscrintions of 
travel In Auvergne, li^am and the Pyrenees, 
"Wales, yenice, and the 7 'jt^I, that made her 
really popular. Her sciiii-historical novels on 
Catharine do' Medici, of Burgundy, and 

Auiic of Brittany were read in their day. 

CostciS the usual name of Laurens Janszooi^^ 
aCDDiding to tJie Liitcb tlJOinventor of printing, who 
was boi'u ab Haarlem ahouttho year 1370. Hois 
avippt^scd to have made Ids g\eet itvvet\t\ei\ between 
the years 1420 and 1426, bo have been sacristan 
{Kostcr) at Haai'lem, and to have died of tho 
plague Bhoutr (picslicm bus caused more 

uifjcussion than that between Coster and Guteii' 
berg; an nccoimt of this controversy ia giveji under 
Pill2?TiNG. It is unpatriotic not to aiguc for the 
native hero, whose roUcs are oxliibited and to 
whom moiiunientft have been raised. Yet tlie most 
thoroughgoing assault on the claims of Coster and 
of Haarlem j a'a being founded on local legends, was 
made in 1870 by aDntchuiaii, Dr A. van dcr Linde. 
Soo, however, Hessels, Haarlem^ tho Birthplaco of 
Priniuuj (1888). 

CostWencss. See Constipation. 

Costmary (he, costusov aromatic plant of th© 
Virgin Mary), or Ale-COst {Balsamtia vulyans)^ 
IS a herbaceous perennial composite of southern 
Enropo. It was introduced from Italy in 1568, and 
is cultiyatoil in gardens (as in Britain, and in th© 
United States) /or t/ie fragrance of the leaves. 
The leaves were formerly pub into ale and negus, and 
are still occasionally uae<l hy the French iu ualods. 

CcstSj tliQ tGchirical^ name in English Jaw for 
the expenses incurred iu legal proceedings. (In 
Scotland they nre called Kvponses, Q-v.). Costs are 
either (1) betwesn solicitor and client—i.e. the 
charges wliiclx a solicitor ig entitled to recover from 
tile person employing liim ns remiuioration for pro- 
fcssional services; or (2) between party and party 
—i.e. those winch are allowed to tho party succeed¬ 
ing i n an action agaius6 his adver.savy. As a general 
rule, costs follow fclie event, and the costs of the 
successful party me paid by the loser j but the rule 
is subject to important exceptions.^ (1) A party 
felling or defemliug in fortnd does not pay 

costs, tiiougU he is eiiLitleu to receive tJiem if 
successful. (2) Ill actions in ivdiich the plaintilf 
recovers damages mi dev lO.s., he is, in certain cases, 
not entitled to costs, unless the pTesidiiig judge 
certifies that he ought to have thorn ; and in all 
otlior cases, he is not entitled to them, if the pre- 
ijiding judge certifies that tic ought not to iiave 
them, (3) A plaintiff who might have brought liis 
action in the county court is not entitled to coats 


if lie sues in the lugher courts, and recovoi’s not 
more than £10 in certain actions, or £20^ in oblierfl, 
unless tlie judge who tries the case certifies that it 
was proper the action .should have been broiiglifc in 
the higher court. (4) A party >vho is successful in 
tlio main, and therefore entitled to the 'general 
costs,’ may be unsuccessful upon some minor point, 
ami bhQi’cfoie bound to pay the costs whioh belong 
properiy to it. (6) A party who has tendered the 
amount recovered, ana wlio pays fclio Kum into 
court, ami pleads tho tender, is not hound to pay 
costs. (6) The payment of money into coiut in the 
course of an action relieves tlie party paying from 
costs of snb.gcfiueiib proceedings, if no greater 
aijKninfc bo nltimafely I'ocovcred. 

In suits by and against the erown, tho same rules 
concerning costs apply as in the ctuso of private 
suits, in ndininistrative proceedings, such as 
nclions for tlio execution of trusts, or proceedings 
to ascertain the construction of a ^Yill, cxccutoYs, 
trustees and othovs, wdio liavo properly or neccs- 
aavily taken part iu the proceedings, avQ^ allowed 
their costs out of the fuiul or estate involved, 
"VVlieu any steir in an action is put off at the request 
of DUO of the parties 4 that party is UHualiy rcfiuived 
to pay to fcJi8 other tbe costfi of the pavticniav stop. 
These are called ^costs of the day.’ By the Judi- 
caUiro Act, 187fli it was enacted that tho coats of 
all proceedings in the High Court shall bo in tlio 
diacretion of the court j and that where any action 
is tried by a jury tlio costs shall follow tho eveub 
nnloss for cause shown tlie judge sliall otller^vifio 
order. 

Costa are taxed (ie. the itoins allowed or dis¬ 
allowed) hy tho olficor of the court appointed for 
I the purpose under the nunve of the taxiug-iwOHtGv ^ 
and any parfcj^ may liavc, if Jie choose, Iiis own 
attorney's or solicitor’s bill taxed by the aanio 
officer. 

; In criminal cnaes, the prosecutor’s costs may bo 
allowed by the judge, ami in that case are paid onfc 
I of the county rates, the county being reimbursed 
by tho Treosiuy j and on acquittal of a jicrsoJi in¬ 
dicted who has not been coinniitted or held to bail, 

I the court may order the iiroaeculor to pay costs to 
I the neeuaed if it think tlic piuseciitioii unreason¬ 
able, 

TJie Eiiglifili docfri'inc of allowing costs to the 
successful party generally prevails in the United 
States. The right to costs, and tlic rate of costs, is 
dependent upon stiitutc.s which imist bo strictly con¬ 
strued. The Federal Courts allow costs accor(ling 
to the rates tlllo^Ycd by state law, unless contrary 
to some act of coii^rofi.s, in which case the latter 
will prevail as against the .state law. By act of 
congress in 1863 a Fee Bill was established regu¬ 
lating the costs in the Federal Courts. This act, 

, by hui>lication, denies co^^t^4 to tho losing party, 

' uOiicli ui soma cases are allowed by the state Jau's, 
The rule of one state ns to costn cannot bo ajjplied 
to cases involving contracts of that afcafco litigated 
in another forum, If the cauHo ia reinoved from 
tlie state to tho Federal Com-ta, the parties are 
I entitled to coats (icc<irding to tho state law pi'icr to 
removal, and after rcinoval under tlio act of eon- 
gress, 

Uostmiic. See Anthropology (Vol. I. p, 312), 
FA.SIftON. ^ 

Uo.9tliS) or Co.STU.'S ArAricuS, an aromatiQ 
much csteemed by tho ftneienta, is the dried root of 
Aplotuxi^ aui'icje/ata, a composite plant, and is not 
derived from the plant Costas yl?’abiGifs, as was at 
one time supposed. It is a native of tho moist open 
slopes sniTounding the valley of Cashm era xJjo 
roots are there burned as incense. They liavo a 
strong aromatic pungent odour, and are emjdoyed 
in protecting bales of shawls fr<jm moUife. It is ctlae 
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MHQi] in India ns a hnir-'wasli, as a. fitiniulaiii in 
choicva, and as a stiTniilatiiig ointniont. 

Cosway I Kiel [Ant), II. A., nuniatiire-nainter, 
was born in 17‘i0» sou of the inasler of Tiveiton 
ecliool in Devonshire. He early diaidnycd n taste 
for painting, and studied in Lemdon under Hudson, 
in Shipley^ school, and in the Royal Academy, of 
which lie became an associate in 1770, and a inciii- 
her in 1771. He jjainted oil-subjects, ainniig at the 
sweetness and soltness of Correggio i hut it was in 
portmiture tliat lie made bis iiinik, and soon liis 
miniatures were *nofc only fashioiiallej but the 
fashion itself.’ Having gained the personal friend* 
fillip of tlie Prince of vVnlea, lie was appointed Ills 
pamtor-in*ordinarv, and ilrs Fitzlicrbcrfc and all 
the heanfcics of tfie coterie sab to liiin. His small 
female fill 1*1 eiagths with the faces finished in water* 
colour, though slight in execution, are full of ex¬ 
quisite grace j and his ivory iniiiiatnrcs are also 
flelicdtc and vnluable. Personally Cosway was 
vain and eccentric. Ho died 4th July 1821. In 
1781 he married I^lAKiA ILvdfield, a skilful 
musician) also known as an artist; she executed 
subject.s for Hoy dell’s Sha/cesmit'c, and llaeklin’s 
Foets. She separated from lior husband, and is 
believed to have died in a convent at Lyons. 

CfitC*<rOl% a department in the oast of Prance, 
formed of part of tho old province of Burgundy, 
witii an area of 33S3 sf[. m., and a pop. (1886) of 
381,574. The surface is in general rather elevated, 
and \h traverfied by a chain of hills forming tlio con¬ 
necting link between tlie Oevenne.s and the Vosges. 
A portion of that range, called the Cbte-d’Or 
('goldenslope’), receives itnname, which it gives 
to the department, from the excellence of the Bur¬ 
gundy wines produced on its slopes. ^Alucb of 
tlie Burffice ia covered with forests, Tlie valleyH 
awd wc^d tlv^v^ la pftstwve* 

land, CGfce-d’Or ia watered by the Seine, which 
riaes in the north-west, and by several of its afHu- 
entfl; by the Saoue, and. by tlie Avroux, a tiibiitavy 
of the Loii-e. By nieana of canals it has Avatcr- 
comiminication with the Gonnan Ocean, Mediter¬ 
ranean, English Channel, and Bay of Biscay. The 
cliniato is tempei’ato; iron, coal, marble, gypsum, 
and litliogi apmc stones are found, the first in large 
quantities, CMc-d’Or is divided into four airoii- 
etissements; Beaune, Chatillou-sur-Seino, Dijon, 
and Seniur, and has Bijou for its capital. 

Cotciltilb Tue, the peninsula projecting from 
the north-west of Normandy into the English 
Channel) hetw’Qen the Bay of St Michel and the 
GuU of Carentan, now forms the northern part of 
the department of La Manche. It is about 55 miles 
long and 25 broad. Under the diikca of Nonnaiidy, 
the (lotontin became the scat of miiiiDrous power¬ 
ful barons and rich abbeys. Many of the former 
followed AYilliain the Conqueror to England in 
1066, and the names of several of the aristocratic 
families of England may ho traced to humble 
towns and villages on tins peninsula (e.g, Beau¬ 
mont, Bmeo, Carteret, Neville), The Ootetitin 
is highly fertile, and is famous for its herds of 
fine cattle. The cliicf town in the peninsula is 
Cherbourg, tliougli the old capital ia Coiitanccs. 

€of cS* Rokeu, a mathematician, wdiose remark¬ 
able promise avos cut shorb by untimely dcatli, avos 
born at Burbage, near Leicester, July 10,1682. He 
had his education at St Paul’s School, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where bo wafi elected 
fellow in 1705, and next year, through the iiilluenco 
of Newton, Wliiston, and Bciiblej:, Pliiniian professor 
of Astvoiioniy and Natural Philosophy. He was 
elected F.R/S. in 1711, and took orders in 1/13. 
His principal Avork is tlie admirable pi^face explain¬ 
ing the SlcAvtoniaii philosophy, and aiiSAveiiiig 
objections to gravitation, prefixed to the second 


edition (1713) of Newtons rmiciiaa. Vorious 
original matheinatieal j>apei^, tending gieatly to 
the development of logaritliin^, were edited after 
his death, which took place5th June 1716. 'Had 
Cotes lived,’ Haul Sir Isaac Newton, ‘ Ave might 
liaA'c kiioAvn .'ioinethiiig.* 

Cfite.SMlu-Xord (‘northem coasts’), a French 
department forming part of Brittany, niul bounded 
N- by tlic English Channel, iit which are scA oral 
fiumll islands belonging to CYitcs‘du*Nord. Area, 
2059 aq. m. ; pup. (1872) 62*2,205; (1886) 623,256. 
The Meuez Mountains, 10 miles broad, and 1115 
feet high, cross the dejmrtinent from east to west, 
and chiefly consist of gianite and clay*slate. There 
are several short hub navigable riA^op. Thoiigli a 
great portion of the soiUli and the higher plains la 
occupieil by Jieatli and Avoods, there are also fertile 
tracts. Tlio cultivation of llax and hemp, Avitli 
pasturage and iron-miniug, Mipply employment m 
the bilKlistricts; while iii the riicitcreci valleys 
and on the coofit-levols grain, pears,_ apples, \c. 
are produced. The dopartineiiL is dividc<l mto the 
Jive arioiidlsKcments of St Bricuc, Diuaii, Loiideiw, 
Laiinioti, and CJuingamp, The cliief town is Sb 
Bricuc, 


€ot68>VOl<1i or CoTSWOLD IliLtS, a ran^c cf 
oolitic limestone hills, ninning through the mubUe 
of Gloucestershire, from Chipping Cftiupden in the 
NE., by Chcltonlmm and Stroiul, to near Bath in 
the SW. Tho range ia over 50 iiiilea long, Avith an 
average hciglit of 600 or GOO feefc, and eepamtc-s tlio 
Lower Severn from the sourcoa of the Tlianies. 
The highest point Is CIcca^c Hid, 11.34 feet For 
the Cotcftwold Games, sec AnibETic Spouts. 

CotOTavCa Raxolk. author of our earliest 
Fiencli dietioiiarv, bub oi Avliose life little is known 
save that lio was a native of Chosliire j ^ woe 
adTiutted hcbotooi St 5DVni’&Ci^\ege, CMAAmng.‘&, 
in 1687; bccftine secretary to ^YilliBm Cecil, Lotu 
B urghleyj and avos alive as late as 1032, m wliich 
year ha eanied the &eeunil edition of lila d^foonuty 
through the picas. The first eilition had a^earea 
in 1611. and editions inviacd by Jam^ HoavcII 
Avoi'c isaueil in 1050, 1060, and 1^73, Colenivos 
dictioiiQi'y was a really romav^abia book for its 
time, and is still invaluable to the idnlologist, riot 
only ns a storehouse of older English words, but 
because it fixes the actual fonus of Fioncli words 
at the time Avlien they avci’c first bonoAved. 
€0tlieii. Sec Kotjien, 

Cotiiiirmis. Sec Buskin. . , . , 

CotUlon (Fr„ ‘petticoat’), the name of a brisk 
(lance, of French origin, performed hy eight poi’sons. 
Tlio quadrille may Bo regarded as a modilication 
of it. 

Cofiiigai a genus of Passerino bims, rep re- 
.sonted by fcix species in Central and in tropical 
Soutli America. Tlie family ( C/Otingidrc) to which 
they belong is often called the Chatterei'S of South 
Aincricn, Uiougli tlio name Chattcrem (q.v.) is py 
others confined to tlie Ampolidie. They are 
eatiug birds, and the mnlca arc very beau lifuBy 
adonied in lihio or violet at the breeding season. 
Seo Cock or the Rock. 

Cotise, or Co.vr, in Herrfdry, one of the 
diminutives of the Bend (q.v.). 

€otiliaiL John Sell, an artieb of tlic ‘ NorAvich 
iScliool,’ Avas born 16th May 178ji 
NorAvicli maniiimr-school, till, abont 1798) ho Avenb 
up to Loudon to study art, and there made Tiirncr s 
acniiaiiitatice. In 1907 he vulurAiod to Iub natiA^e 
city, Avliere he taught dmAving and publishod 
etchings and engravings of }oca\ avcm^tuio, 
brasses, &c. In 1834 lie obtained, through Tnincri 
the post of draAving-master in Kings College, 
Loudon, but his latOL' years av ere clouded by much 
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auffeving. He <licd ^^ith July 1 842, Cotiii an’s f am o 
as a'Water-colour laiulHcapirit has grown steadily; 
indeed Mr Cosmo Moiiklioiiso opines that ‘ taken 
attogetlmy he was tlio most gifted of the Norwich 
School, Avidei- in range, a finer draii^ditainan, aiul 
of more refined and cultivated individuality, than 
“Old Cronie.’** His second son, Joseph dolm 
Cot man (1814-7S), was also a landscape-painter* 

CotoUCftSt^lJiS O' genus of Rosace®, snh-order 
Poniem, closely allied to the hawthorn and 
Jiiodlar, Tlio species are ahriihs or small trees, 
some evergreon; with simple on the leaves, move ov 
less woolly hencatli; small llowera in lateral cymes; 
and small, unpalatorhlo, hub bright-coloured fruit, 
persistent in winter. 0 . vitlmris (anid to be found 
wild in a single locality in '^^'ale 3 ) and other mmeies 
are common mountain plants of conbial Europe 
and Asia, hut have been largely intniduced ns 
ornamental slwiihs, the evergreen species [O. 
rotHnilifoliaj i&c.l being especially used for cover¬ 
ing wails and rockwork, 

Cotopaxi, tliQ loftiest active volcano in the 
world, is in Ecuador, in biio eastern chain of the 
Andes, and about 50 miles S. of the equator, 
Hiiinholdt gave the height at 18,880 feet; Reiss, 
the first to oacend it (in^ 1873), at 19,500 feet; 
Wiyiiiper, who ascended in 1S80 lo the edge of 
the crater, at 10,550 feet ahove the sea. Tho 
valley at its/oefc, however, is itself 01)00 icot high. 
The upper part of Cotopaxi, n pcifect cone of 4400 
feet, 1 b entirely covered with snow, save that the 
verge of the era ter is a bare narapeb of rock* 
Below the snow is a well-niariced Imiren belt 
covered with lichens and shrubs, below which 
again is forest. Smoke issues from the summit; 
sounds as of explosions are occasionally hcaul j 
and above, a fiery glow ia often visible by night. 
Lava rarely Bows even diuing enii>tion.s, but flame, 
smoke, and iiumeuso voluiues or aahes arc then 
Giectod; and when the licat melts large mosses of 
the snow lying on tlio aides, deatriictive floods 
are occasioned in the valleys beneath. The hvst 
eruption recorded w^as in 1533, Others followed 
in 1098, 1743, 1744, and 1708, the moat tcrnble of 
all, On the latter occasion ashes were carried 130 
niiieg distance, and tliickiy^ covered an ex tensive 
area. Cotopaxi was q_uict till 1851. In 1854, 1865, 
arui 1856 tiieio wore again eruptions of more or 
less violence* 

Cotr 01165 a fort-ifted town of ItMjr, 35 miles 
NE. of Catanzavo by rail, Imilt on a point of land 
projeebing into the sea at tho mouth of tho Esaro, 
north of Cape N an or Colonne. Pop* 0049. 

ijOttan a puWLshiug-houso established at Tilbiu- 
"en in IMO, and still one of the most doiirisliiiig 
in Germany. Tlio family oaino originally from 
Italy. Its most proniineiib monihem have been ( 1 ) 
Johann EiLcdiich il7Ol--70), a Icaruwl writer and 
theological professor at Tubingen, Odttingen, and 
Jena; ( 2 ) Ins griuidsoii, Jolianii Eriedrich, Freiherr 
Cotta voii Cntteiiderf, born at Stuttgart in 1764, 
e<liieatc{l at Tiibingen, and for Bome time an arlvo- 
cate. In 178-7 ho uiidcrtuok the family business; 
and in 1795 established the famous Ilorcn, a liter¬ 
ary journal, under tlie editorship of Seliillor, xvith 
the friendly cenoperatioii of Goetlie and Herder. 
Already in 1793 nc had sketched out the plan for 
the AUffCinchiA Zctiunff, which lias appeared since 
1798 . The Ahnayuich fur Dnmn (17981 ami other 
orlodicals w’ere no less successful. CV)tta now 
egan likewise to niildiah the w’orks of Scliilier, 
Uocthe, Herder, Fichte, Scbelhiig, Jean Paul, 
Tieokt Voss, the Hmiiboldts, ifcc., cstnblisliing 
tlierely a claim to the gratitude of the wide liter¬ 
ary world* Ill tlio >‘ieYcnty years ending in 1864, 
the liouse bad paid to Scliilier and his heirs no less 
a 8 um than 528,966 marks, to Goethe aad his heirs 
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in tlie saniG period, 865,554 marks. In 1810 lie 
changed his residence to SjtuttgarL, and in 1824 in¬ 
troduced the first steam printing-press into Bavaria. 
He died 29th December 1832. In the diet of 
VTlrtcmherg, and afterwards as preHidout of the 
Second Chamber, he was ever the ieavle,ss defender 
of constitutional rights; he was, too, the (ivst 
WUrtemberg proprietor who abolished servitude 
on his estates. Ho was succeeded hy his eon, 
Georg (1796-1863); and lie by bib son Georg 
Astolf (1833-70). 

€ottag:c, a small dxYolling-houso, especially of 
labom-Grsr varying greatly in size, appoavauce, and 
comfort. Since 1800 especially, pulilic attention 
bos been called to tlio do-idorame state of the 
cottages in many parts of Great Britain, and the 
desire to secure thoir iiiipiovomeiit has led to the 
publication of many wonw on Cottage Arcbitcc- 
ture, including tlio.sGof Birch (1872), Young (1872), 
lUclviiell (1877), Shancl (1878), Bruce (1886), and 
ISIoiizieS (1886). 

CotrtbliS) or Kottbus, a town of iTussia, in 
tlie iivovince of Brandenburg, situated on the 
Spree, 71 miles SE, of^ Berlin by rail. It is an 
important railway junction and a busy mercantile 
tow'n, w'ifcli manufacbxircs of woollen cloth, carpub, 
hats, linen, jute, leather, and tobacco. Pop. (1875) 
22,(U 2 ; (1885 ) 28,249. 

Gottcr.s. Sec Cuoi-TEits. 

Cottiil) Sopiiiu («(?G Uistaud), Fmnch author¬ 
ess, born at Tonneina, in the dopavtmont of 
Lot-efc-Garonne, in 1773, mavned at sevonteon a 
Parisian banker, who loft hm a childless widows at 
twenty* For comfort she turned to letters, wrote 
verses and a lengthy history, and in hctioii 'Won 
unfading laurels, S^ho had already written Chare 
iVAlhe (1709), MalUim (1800), AmUie Mamficld 
(1803), and Mathildc (1805), w'hen in 1806 slio 
wrote Elisabeth^ oh Us ExiUs ch SiUrU^ a story 
atampctl iritb siicJi real imsfoiight pathos that it 
luia been tvaitslated into most; European laiiguages. 
Madame Cottin died 2oth August I 8 O 7 , 

€ottlc» Joseph, bookseller and aiilhor, horn in 
1770 , w'aa -well read in English literature when lio 
sfcarfeil business in Bristol in I70L Ho took kindly 
to Coleridge and Southey, to whom Jio w'us intrij- 
(bleed by Robert Lovell, and oH'crcd them each 30 
guineas for their poems; and in addition 60 guineas 
for Southey’s Jbuii 0 /Arc, with 1^ guineas to OoLe* 
j'idge for every additional 100 linos of poetry ho 
11 light 'Write. The poems thus avranged for appeavod 
in 1796. Cottle aiHO became responsible in abnsi- 
Jicss, a?id ]>artJy in a ppoiiniaiy, sense for Colcj’idgc’.s 
IVatch^nan; and an introduction to Wordsworth led 
to bin publication of the afterwards fmiioiiR Lymul 
liallms (1798). Cottle was intrusted with tho 
delicate duty of handing over Do Quiiicey's goiiev- 
011 s donation of £300 to Coleridge, to whoiii he also 
nddre.^.sed some serious expostulatioii.s as to liia 
indnlgeucein ojrium, which drew replies from the 
poet, Cottle's 111 judicious and uiunorcifiil exjioaure 
of Colendge in his iu teres ting but Hometimeg 
inaccurate Early Jlccollcctmts (1837) lias been 
coiideiniied. He wrote soveral vohuiie.s of verse; 
the fourth edition of Ida Jllaivcni Wils {1^20) con¬ 
tains kovoral prose es.says. He retired from busi¬ 
ness in 1799 , and died 7th June 1853.—Ilia elder 
brother, Amos Si^uok Cottle (1768^1800), edu¬ 
cated at Bristol and Cambrirlgc, wrote various works, 
ifidiuling Icelandic Vfjcirij (1797), ivliicb contains 
a poeticivl address to him no\\\ Southey. 

, CottoiL an important vegetable rdn-o, exfcen- 
.siyely cultivated in various imvbs of the globe 
within the 35th imrallela of latitude. 

( 1 ) Botanical and Commercial Glmsificaiions.— 
Cotton ia the produce of all the ape’cles of the 
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getms Gos^ypiuiii, 'which liclo«gs to tho imtuial 
order Malvacea^, and la tlnia allied to jMallow, 
Hollyhock, liibisciiB, &c,, tl»c gcjieral leseiJihlancc 
to wliicli 13 very ajipareiib hoLh in tlie foliage and 
llowers, TJio species are partly shrnhs, partly 
hovbaceoiia, and cither perennial or annual; they 
are natives of tlie tmpical parts ol Asia, Africa, 
and America, but tlicir cultivation lias extended 
fay into tlic temperate xones. They all liavo leaves 
with three to live lobes, whicli in a very young 
state are often sprinkled with hlack points, and 
rnfclier large ilowers, which are mostly yellow, hut 
Boniofcinics in whole or in part purple; the floMm 
very soon fall oil’; they grow singly from the axils 
of tho leaves, and am surrounded at the base by 
three large, heart-shaped, cut or toothed, involiicral 
leaves or bracts, partially growing together as one. 
The fruit ia a S-S-celleu capsule, springing open 
when ripe by 3-5 valves, and containing numerous 
seeds enveloped in cotton, which is generally white, 
but sometimes yellow, and issues elastically from 
the capsule aften* it has burst open. The fibres 
are long cylindrico apiral tubes or from to 

■jfATth of an inch in breadth, winch when platted 
ndhero firmly together, The wool ia also very faiiB- 
ceptiible of dyeing, The figure shows the manner in 
which the cotton escnpe>s from the capsule. Sonic 



Cotton (Cfo8S}fpmn Barhadc7m ): 
a, rlpo capsule after ilehisccnce; h, a seed; c, tho same deprived 
of its hairs. (From Bentley & l^linDn.) 


of the kiiulB have the flowers larger in proportion, 
and the leaves divided infcn more numerous and 
niucli deeper and narrower lobes, but the general 
appearance oE all ia very similar. 

JJiffercncc of opinion exists among hotiiuists as 
io the mimbov or distinct species, and there are 
v'ery many varieties in cultivation, the number 
of which, tliroiigli climatic iiilluouces and other 
causes, is continually increasing; but there are 
certain leading peciiliavilies on account of which 
some botanists and planlcm reduce all, nt least 
of the cultivated kinds, lo four primary Bpeeics— 
viz. (1) Gossijjunm Jktrbadcnse; [2) Cf, Jterbamnn 
or uidicum: (3) G. jjcritvianinn; and (d) G, 
t( 7 'borcum. The produce of tlie first species ia 
tho most valuable. The beautiful long-stapled 
(1^ to 2^ inches) silky wool Itnown ^ 'Sea Island ’ 
is a variety, and is grown exclusively upon the 
islands ana a portion of llic nianilaiid of Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Florida; the saline ingrerlients 
of the soil and afcinospboro being iiidiapensablo 
elements of the growth. The plant, 6 to 12 feet 


ill height, bcni's a Yell(>w flower, and t!ic seeds 
are small, black, and rpiite smooth, and the wool 
is cn.'iily rated tberefjYmi; but u'hen «owa 
far inland, away from the saline influences of the 
coast, the seeds increase in size, and become 
covered with iiiniimerahle short hairs. A large per¬ 
centage of the crops raised in Alabama, Lonimana, 
iMi3mssiiJ|ji, Texas, &c-, are also varieties of tliia 
species, though, owing to climatic iiilluences, the 
planb is BuiaUer (4 to 6 feet in lieiglib), and tbo 
wool ia slioitor in staple ({to l-J inch), and Je«a 
easily separated from the seeds tlinn Sea Island. 
In 1888 the commercial vahio of tlie latter kind 
varied from lOd. to 21(1. per lli., rare spcciiiions 
8oiiictinic8 realising 23. Oil, to 3s. per fb. The 
better dc-scriptions of Egyptian cotton belong to 
G, JiarhudcnsCj and bring 9d. to 18d. per lb. in 
the Liverpool market (staple 1 to ]| inch), Tho 
.short’Staple varieties, known as Kew Orleans, 
Mobile, Uplands, &c., sell at from 4d. to VA, 
extra qualities sometimes bi in mug Od. to lOd. per 
lb. G. herbcicemn is found in India, China, Africa, 
&c. The principal coninmrcial varieties are tlioso 
knowm as Surat, tfndras, Hengal, &e. It is a 
small tthnibbv plant (2 to 4 feet hi"h), bears a 
yellow llow’er, the seeds aro covered ivith short 
grayish down, find feljo staple produced, bliougli nob 
long (I to 1 inch), is very line. Its price varies 
from 3d. to fijd. per lb. The cotton knowm as 
nankeen is tlionglib to belong to this species. 
G. herhaceum can bo profitably cultivated in colder 
countries than any lithcr species of cotton-plant. 
The third species {G, peruvianum) is a native of 
South Aincnca, and the ‘greon scetl* cotton of the 
United States appears to bo a variety. The stem 
readies 10 to 15 feet in hei^(lit, the flowers are 
yellow, and the cai>3ulcs contain eight or ten black 
seeds lirnily attached together in a cone-like mass. 
The wool is long (1 to l^ incli) tind atvcnig,stapled, 
and ill value stands next in oiricr to Sea lalantf and 
Egyptian. Pernambuco, ilaranlinm, Pnlua, Mficeio. 
and Peruvian are varieties which sell in Livei’pool 
at from 5fil. to OJd.; extra qualities of Penivian 
bring GJd. to 8d., and Sea Island Penivian ia 
worth 0^(1, to 12<k per lb. G. arhot'eim ia found in 
India, China, &c.. and, as it^ name imnorts, ia a 
largo ti-cQ-llko plant. It beara a red flower, and 
produces a fine yellowish-wddte nvoqI. VarlotiQB of 
It have been long ciiltivatcd in tbe United States, 
and with the requisite soil and climate, am said 
to jnoduco a W'ool somewhat rcsetiibling Sea 
Island. 

The finer kinds of yam are spun from Sea Island 
and long-stajilcd Egyptian, and from thoiu are 
fabricated our imislins, laces, &(3. From Brazil and 
the better classes of short-stapled American come 
our cambrics, calicoes, shirtings, sheetings, &o,, 
and from tlio inferior qualities of American and 
Surat are spun the coai'se yarns required for fiisbiana 
and other heavy fabrics. Yorkshire broadcloths 
arc sometimes half cotton. Prom waips of cotton, 
and wefts of wool or worsted, am formed vnriotiea 
of Orleans elotlis, Coburgs, niousselines de laine, 
&C. There are also fabrics composed of silk and 
cotton, linen and cotton, alpaca and cotton, &:c. 

(2) 6W/zV«^ibn.—Tho plant is a yeiy delicate 
organism, and rcqnire .3 a peculiar soil and climate 
for its diiQ development. The method of cu Itivntion 
is much the same in the I'aiious countries wdiero the 
fibre is gro^vn ; bub tlio most perfect system is that 
which obtains in the United States of America, 
Although the plant is not, strictly speaking, an 
annual, it is found moi'6 profitable to destroy the 
shrub, after the crop is gntliored, and f?ow nmv seed 
eveiy year. The preparation of tlie land tak^s 
place during tho winter months. After the gronncL 
Iiaa been thoroughly ploughed, and na soon aa all 
symptoms of frost have disappeared, tho soil is laid 
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oft' into yows vfivving in 'svidtii from 3 to 4 feofc^ 
according' to t]io mtuation and qnnlifcy of tho soii, 
Tlie seed ia tlie« siwa along tlio ceutvo of the liedg 
in a atmiglit fiiirow made witli a small plough or 
opener; hub in somo plantations the seed is sown 
in holes from 12 to 18 inches nparb. The sowing 
commences in jMarcli, ami gcnoially continues 
fcl)Tnngh April; hnt Eom^time?, (jwmg tn late spring 
frosts, tliQ ing is prolonged to May. The young 
shoot appears ahove ground in ahotit eight to ten 
(lays, and is then and subaeniiently u-cedod and 
tUmned, Blooming bakes place about the he- 
^uiutig of Junc-^ln eavly Bcosons, towards the 
latter end of May; the average date is about 
June 5, For ploughing, the planter requires 
just suffieienb ram to give the soil a moist and 
spongy texture. During the early stages of its 
growfclu the crop Aoiirislies host with a warm steamy 
sort of weather, with an occasional sliow'er until 
blooming; too much \m\ being productive of weeds 
and W’ood at the oxponac of w’ool, whilst a sem^o 
dronghb produces a stunted jdarifc, forced into too 
early niatiinly, and resulting in a small and light* 
stapled crop, A gi’eat deal, ho^vc^’Cl■, de])oiids uprui 
the position of the plantation; lands situated in 
hilly or nnlaml clistiicta obviously requiiiiig more 
moisture than those Iviug in the plains and rivci*' 
bottoms, Prom the date of blooming to the dose 
of tlie picking season, warm dry weather is essential ► 
Picldug goneiully commences in August, occasion¬ 
ally in July, and cnnbinucs xmtil the oeciiiTciico of 
frost—about the end o{ Oefcolver ov beginning of 
November—puts a stop to the further growth^ of 
the plant. Occasionally, in the absence or a killing 
fi'ost, picking extends to December or January, ana 
even into Fobruaryj bub the cotton ia inferior in 
grade and quality. All the availablo hands of the 
plantation, young and old, are called into full 
employment during the harvest. The cotton is 
gatlicred into baskets or bags suspended from the 
shoulders of tho pickers, and ivheu blio cron has 
been SGCui’ed, it is spread out and dried, an(f then 
separated from the setnls. 

^rhe latter process was formerly perfonued by 
Imnd—a tedious operation, by which one hand 
coiild clean, only a pound or so a day; but since 
the invention of tlio saw-gin by Eli 'Whitney in 
1 793 1 the pj’ocess of cleaning has been both iflpid 
and effectual. This machine is composed of a 
lioj)per, having one side fonnecl of strtmg parallel 
wires placed so close together as to exclude tho 
passage of the SGcds from within. The ’wool is 
dragged through the apertures by means of circular 
saws attached to a largo mller, aiul made to 
revolve between the wires, the seeds sinking to 
the bottom of the hopper. Thiri proccs.s is adopted 
only in cleaning the slioi-t-stapled varieties of 
American cotton, the wool of Avlnob adheres so 
iiniily to tJie seeds as to recpiire a considerable 
anunint of force to separate tlicin. The Sea Island 
variety is cleaned by” beiu" passed through two 
Biiinll rollers which revolve in opposite directions, 
and easily throw off the hard smooth seeds. In 
Imlic, though the saw and other Jimehiiie-giiis have 
been introduced in .‘50ino districts (notably the 
Macartliy-gin in Jh’oacli, and tho saw-gin in 
Dharwni'), the wool is mostly cleaned by moans of 
the primitive roller. IMor to the Aiuencan war 
tlio mUer-giu was in exclusive use in Egypt and 
the Ihazils, but Uic cotton famine led to" the in- 
vontion of tlie Macarthy-gin (which in principle ia 
an improved roller'giu), and to its introduction 
Into Egypt, aiul to the adfiption of the saw-giu by 
the planters of ; the elfect in hofcli cases being 
a cousiderahle o:< tension of tlie culture. The cotton 
cleaned h^" tho roller'gin, being iiiiinjured thereby in 
staple, rcaliscsthchetterprico; hut the deterioration 
caused by fclic saw-gin is compensated for by the 


greatly increased nnantity cleaned ; tho latter Uirn- 
iiig out four or ilvo times ns ijmch wool ns tlie 
fomier in au equal space of time. 

Ill Imlia, throughout the greater portion of the 
Bombay Presidency, the Not tU-west Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Vnd the Berars, sowing generally 
takes place between the middle of dune and the 
middle of July, but in Dharwav and other soiitiievn 
districts of Bombay, and in the Madras Prc-siclency, 
not until August or September—in souie places 
later still. In the first-naiacd districts picking 
cominciices in Novaniher, hut in some portiona nob 
until January or Pcbniary, and in Sladras not 
until March or April. Tlio extension Of tlio rail¬ 
way eystem brings cotton which formoi’Jy iront to 
other ports to Bombay {q*v.), and 80 jicr cent, of 
the total export from India is now from that 
poit, while the hulk of tlie shipments lakes place 
m tlio first six months of the year. In Jigypt 
sowing coininencc.s ill March or April, and picking 
in October—continuing until January. ^J'hobusiest 
export months are November to Fobruavy. In 
Brazil planting takes jdacc as early ns January or 
as late as May, accoiAiiigj to district, and picking 
bix moil tils later. TIio cliiof flliippicg montliR are 
October to May. 

(3) ProdvQtioii anc^ Distnhuiion .—The oldest 
cotton-prodiicing country is India, in wJijcIi enipiio 
the plant lia.'j been grown and mannfactuved from 
time imineinorial. The first notice of it in con¬ 
nection with China dates no further back than the 
Util century, but it is exceedingly probable that 
tlio plant was cultivated there long prior to that 

eriud, as cotton fabrics wore known m Cluua 

efore the Cliristinn era. Early mention is made 
of it in tlie annals of Egypt, and it is believed to 
have a high antiquity in all parts of Africa. It 
has for many centuries been produced in Asia 
Minov, in HQveval of the Mcditevvuueau islands, 
ill Greece, and Soutlicm Italy. In the we.sterii 
woridj it Avos found by Columbus in the West 
Indiefif, and i« Mo.vico and South Anierica hy his 
imiiiecliate successors, but was not so extensively 
cultivated as in tho East; though during the pa>st 
half-coiituiy the culture there has ontsfcriijped, 
both in ouantity and quality, tho produce of the 
Old 'World, DoAvn to the comniencemoiit of the 
10 th centuiy the cotton con.su mers of Eiiiopo 
were flepeiuleiit upon the East and 'VVeat Indies 
and the Levant for their raw material - but tlio 
inventive getims, supeviov farming, and gi’catev 
energy of the planters of the soutliern slates of 
America had, prior to the civil war, almost secured 
tho monopoly of supplying tlio manufactures of 
Great Britain and the European coiitinent with 
this valuable lihre. The following table gives at a 
glance the inovciucjits for a century Ijack. Tho 
Ilgirrcii represent tho annual impous into Great 
Britain from the cliiof sources of supply, in bales 
of tliq uniform Aveiglit of 400 lb. eacli, in quin¬ 
quennial averages, except tliat tho last column is 
based on the average imports for two years only : 

_ 1780-00. 181C-'20. 1810-60. 1870-80. 1880-87. 

oco 

JlciUterrfliioflii.',,. 1:1,000 1,030 ,*11,310 402.100 436,000 

ni'flx'il.....11,000 65,700 57,800 85,3bO 120,010 

Eiisfc IiidiOH . 600 03.710 100,140 510.800 COJ 710 

Unltcil feiaiPfl. 100 ICO.OIO 1,207,230 2 , 680,070 0180,700 

auiidrle.i. 10,070 2,870 51.710 32,310 

Total.03,(300 361,550 1,687,320 3^040.^0 4^3^100 

At the cln.se of the IStli confciiiy tlie Prili^h IVcsi 
Indict BLippUed 70 per cent, of tlio cotton imported 
into Great Britain, bub owing to the Oonipctition 
occasioned by the rapid expansion of tho cnlturo in 
the sou them states of the American Union, the im¬ 
ports gradually deacased* the planters finding it 
more profitable bo employ their lahouv and capital 
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in tho profl net-ion of sugar and otiior articles. In 
the tlnriy years Glided 1820, tiic quantity fell olf 
nearly 60 per cent.,'while the proportion "of AA'esfc 
Indian in the total imports from all conn tiles fell 
from 70 per cent, down to ImiBly 7 per cent. Thirty 
yearn later it was only ahout one-teiitli of 1 per cent. 
Duilng the American war there was an increase to 
about 10,000 bales. After the close of the war the 
import fell rapidly away. In 1870 it was about 
6000 bales; in 1886, only 130 bales; in 1887, 1160 
bales. 

After tlie AVest Indies, the chief sources of supply 
a century ago Avci'e tlio countries bordering on the 
Mcilitcrranc(in^Auit\, Alinor, Cyprus, iJcc, The 
large increase ij] the imports fi'oni the AletUter- 
ranean ainco 1820 is due to tlio development of the 
cotton incliiatry in Emit, Tlie cotton-plant lins 
beeTi in existence in Egypt fiom time iinmemonal, 
but tlie cotton known as Egj'ptian is the product 
of ftn exotic plant introducca by the iYench about 
the boginiiiiig of the present century from tlie Isle 
do Eourbon, into wliicli it had been introduced from 
Barbadoes. M, Jumclle, a French ineclianician, 
BRAv the plant in a garden at Cairo in 1821, and at 
bis siig^^estinn Meheinct Ali gave instruelions that 
os luiicli seed as could he obtained sliould be planted 
in Lo^yor Egypt, The first crop produced about 
1000 can tars of 93 lb. net, and with the seed from 
this about 35,000 cautara Avore raised in the 
succeeding season (1822-23), say about 8000 bales 
of -400 Ib. In 1824-25 the crop reached 228,000 
can tars, or 63,000 hales of 400 lb. During the 
anljHequent ten years tho culture avo-s move or less 
interrupted, oAvin^ to political disturbances, and at 
times seriously reduced in consequence of the AAdtIi- 
draAval of a laige number of laboiirem to carry on 
tho Aval’s of the Pnslia in the Soudan, Syria, &c, 
From 1807 to 1879-80, Avith occasional fluctuations 
oAring to unfavourable sen-sons, there Avas a gradual 
increase, until tlie total reached 3,168,000 cantam, 
since Avhich but little progress has been made, 
partly in consequence of the fall in prices, and 
partly oAving to the sloAver increase in the demand 
for long-stapled cotton, compared Avitb that of the 
shovtor stapled groirth of America. In 1884-85 
(a good year) the area planted was 912,000 English 
acres, and the product 333,000,0001b. ; in 1887-88 (a 
poor year) 1,000,000 acres nroiluced 282,700,000 lb, 

Tliere are several varietiefl of cotton produced, 
but they are all from one species, ■ Out of a 
total crop of 3,000,000 cantai*e, about 2,600,000 
consist of Asimouui and similar varieties. The 
staple is good and the colour broivn. About 100,000 
cantaiw consist of Gallini, tt liicli is Jong and silky 
in stajde, and compotes Avitb Sea Island. Tlie 
romaining 400,000 can tars Avill consist of Avliito 
cotton simihu’ in staple to tlie hiwn, and not 
unlike oxtra-staplecl Orleans. Gallini avuh (1888) 
quoted SJd, to lid. per lb., brOAvn 3Jd. to 8<L per 
lu., and white 63d. to7d. per lb.; against lUd. to 
21th per lb, for Sea lelanti, and 4Jth to 6U. for the 
current grade.s of Orleans. 

Ill 1860 the total import of cotton into Europe 
from Tiirl'ey and other Meilitervanean countries, 
except Egypt, Avas only 21,000 bales of 400 lb- In 
1863 it rose to 239,000 halos, fell to 129,000 in 1867, 
niut rose to 207,000 in 1809. Since 1880 it has 
flucbiiated botAveen 24,000 and 60,000 bales of 400 
lb. During the height of biie cotton fainiiio (1803- 
05), Italy and Greece produced 100,000 to 120,000 
bales of 400 lb,, a large part of A\duch is included in 
tiio imports of these years, bub they do not iioav 
produce more than 10,000 bales. 

The fii-st import from Brazil ariived in 1781, 
In the five years 1786-00 the receipts averaged 
6000 bales of 400 lb. In thirty years they aatic 
jjicvenssd tejifold ; but Avifch a plentiful supply from 
the United States there avos httlg further progress 

during the thirty years enJod I860. The cotton 
fniiiiiie led to an extensive expansion in production. 

Ill 1879 there luid been a mhiction to 47,000 bales ‘ 
but ]>y 1887 there Avas a vccoveiy to 207,000 bales. 
From other places in Central and South Amvvica 
the imports into Great Britain in tlie five ycai>s 
(1883-87) from Peru fluctuated from 3,050,000 to 
7,411,000 1b.; from Chili, 284,000 to 1,560,000 lb.; 
from Venezuela and otlier portions of youth 
America, 310,000 to 1,549,000 lb. Mexico uses 
about 180,000 bales of 400 lb., of Avliich 130,000 
bales arc home grown, and 50,000 imported from 
bliG United Estates (44,000 bales of 456 lb.). 

In their search for tlie increased siipph’- of cotton 
requisite to meet the Avaut.? of tho mphny groiviag 
industry of a liundrcd ycaif? ago, the spinners ol 
Laiicosliire naturally directed tlieir eyes toAvards 
India, AvJiere the plant hail been cultivated and tlie 
nmniifacturo carried ^ on from time iiiimemorial; 
anil at fcheiv suggestion the East India Company 
imported a smajl pared in 1789—about 5000 Ih., 
Avhieh was folloAvod by about 400,000 lb. in 1790. 
The venture, howover, was iinfc satisfactory, and in 
1791 the arrivals fell to about 3000 lb., and in 1702 to 
nothing. But liigli price-s brouglit renewed supplies, 
and in 1880 the imports reached 6,630,000 lb., or 
about 16,000 bales of 4001b, In l790AA"e.st India 
cotton Ava.s selling at 12d, to 21d. per lb,, but in 
1798 tho quotation ranged fiom 25d. to 40d, perlh, 
ill which year Aineri'caii was quoted at 22d. to 45d. 
per Ib. t'lienco to the end of the Napoleonic Avaiu 
there Avere very wide fluctuations (see next page). 
These variations in prices led to considerable iluctu- 
ations in the imports of cotton from India, but the 
general tendency avos in the direction of increased 
ligurcs; the aiidvabs in 1806-10 averaged 25,000 
bales of 400 lb. per annum; in 1816-20 they rose to 
nearly 94,000 bales, but in 1826-36 fell to 56,000 
bales. The large import betAveen 1816 and 1820 be¬ 
came 80 unsaleable that 10,000 bales (Bengals) were 
shipped from London to China i Since 1830 the 
imports have been large or siimll, accmxling to blie 
outturn of the crops in the United States. This 
' Avas especially the case prior to the Aniorican AA^ar, 
but the impetus given to t)\e inclnfetry by the 
cotton famine incidental to that evoat, led to such 
greatly improved methods of gin ning and handling 
the crop, tliat the supply from India is no longer 
merely supplementary to that from America The 
quality is greatly siipeiior to the imports of a 
quarter of a century ago, and of recent years the 
consumption in Europe hns aA’emged 1,500,060 
hales, against only 500,000 in 18C0, and only about 
200,000111 1850. ‘The total crop of India is nbont 
2,600,000 hales of 400 Ih., of Avliich 1,000,000 halos 
arc consiuiiodin India, and 1,000,000 bales exported. 
Cf>wsiilcrable cJmngos liave taken place m tlm 
distribution of tlio crop duiii^ tho past quarter of a 
century. Prior to the opening of the Suez Cnnal 
(NoA'ember 1869), the hulk of the cotton loceived 
into Europe from India canio in the first place to 
England. Half the imports were afeo sfiun in 
Great Britain; hut since the opening of the Canal, 
continental spinners liave taken tho bulk of their 
requirementa direct, while the quantity cooflumed 
in England is only about cno*sixtli of tlie total 
consiiiiiptioii of Eumpe, These clmnge.s are set 
for til in the folloAviiig account of tiic linporls into 
Eurojje, and the dellveiios for consumption in the 
years named in lOOO's of bales os imported (360 lb. 
to 393 lb.): 

IsTPDiiT—iHrccfc, CoNauMvrrOiJ. 

Orent Brlinln. Ouutliiont. . Tolnl. Grent llrlUlD. C'OntlEionU ToIaI. 
13CI OSO 18 990 34S 428 770 

1803 1453 103 1615 801 859 1000 

1873 123B 403 1090 687 912 1029 , 

1SS2 1C52 721 1773 J05 313^ . 

18$7 008 934 1002 860 1268 .1687 

The variations in the tAvo totals arise from varia* 
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tions in the stoehs. at the end of tli3 year* The 
consuiTiption in Inrlin in 1887 was about 1,000,000 
1ml ef4, inchifling about 700,(>00 to 7{50,000 used by 
uiills containing iiiacliiitery imported from England, 
and built and u orked ns in Lancashire. 

The first import of cotton from the United States 
took hUce in 17B^Jr, and consisted of eight bags 
^veigUlng about 1200 lb. Occasional small sliip- 
inents had been received from fclie Ameiicaii colonies 
uvinv to this date, but they consisted cliiedy of 
West Indian produce fcraiiBliipned, and as tho 
colonies were now indepeudentj tlio eight hags jiisb 
nieijfcioned wero detained by one of tho customs' 
officials, on tl\e ground that aa ^Vest Indian pvo- 
dvico it vaa a brcacli of tho then existing naviga¬ 
tion laws to in\povt tbcuv in a fvrcifjii vessel lint 
tho parcel was lihovatecl on proof being fortlicoining 
that the cotton was really the produce of the 
United States. In 17€1 about 180,000 lb, were 
exported, but in 1702 only 138,000 lb. In 1703 Eli 
lYlntncy invented tlio saw^gin, and the ciiLtivation 
of tlie plant increased so rapidly tlmt the exports 
bounded from less than 500,000 Ib. in 1793 to over 
0,000,000 D). in 1705, bo move than 9,000,000 in 
1798, and to 20,000,000 lb. in 1801, or in eight veal’s 
from about 1200 bales of iOO lb. to 50,000 bales». 
What has since taken place is shown at a glance in 
tlie following table, which gives the crops of tho 
various states, the total quantity exported, and the 
balance left for consumption and stock in various 
yearn from 1800 to 1887» in lOOO’s of bales of the 
uniform n^eigbt of 400 Ih-; 



1800. 

IteO. 

len. 

1600. 

laro. 

im. 

1807. 

Yiifslnlfl. 

12 

20 

25 

65 

8 

G5 

67 

ToniiMace.^. 

3 

45 

09 

207 

182 

872 

326 

ISoirth CiiToliTifl.. 

10 

25 

ISO 

140 

146 

43S 

400 

South GDroKiia.. 

40 

lio 

154 

353 

m 

6sr 

677 

Georgia. 

26 

100 

403 

702 

474 

016 

905 

Alalmma. 


60 

203 

090 

420 

rs7 

h73 

Hlssissljjpi. 


25 

433 

1203 

605 

1088 

1080 

IjouUiniifC.' 


25 

331 

776 

851 

5T1 

623 

Florida. 



SO 

C5 

40 

02 

08 

Arkansas. 



16 

1 307 

248 1 

6S4 

791 

Texaa. 




i 431 

351 1 

005 

1703 

Total Drop. 

4W 1 

400 

1903 

63S7 

3012 1 

C170 

7425 

Exported. 

60 

320 

1663 [ 4410 

2010 1 

4650 

5180 

Consumed.... . 

1 40 

Zj 

340 

DCS 

000 ' 

1020; 

1 2296 


Tlie Virginian figures for 1«80 and 1887 iiicludo 
game eelteu raised iu Misfiouvi. Alabama was 
admitted into the Union in 1819, Mississippi in 
1817, LculHitiTUL iu 1811 (puvdmsietl from Fiuiice iu 
1803), Florida in IS’Io (ceded by Spain fn 1319), 
Avkansaa in 1836, and Texas iu 1845. The leduccd 
crop of 1870 shows the extent to which tlie agri- 
cnltuiul intlustry of the South had licen tbvowu 
back by the war of lSOl-65. Even in 1887 the crops 
of several of the states were still below those of 
in coiiserpiciice of the tmnsferenco of labour 
farther ^Yesfc to Texas and Arkansas. Of the total 
increase of 1,083,000 in 1880 over 18(50. 701,000 
belonged to these two states, which also figure for 
1,750,(100 bales out of the 2,038,000 iiicrcase in 1887 
Dvor 1860. 

As the crops increased prices declined, especially 
as pie coat (jf production was gradually reduced 
bj-^ improved methods of cultivation aiuT cleaning, 
Llie cost to consiiinci-ri in Bn rope was also ilijnin* 
islicil by chefipened freights and carriage, and by 
other ecoiioiniea hroiiglit about by the competition 
amongst the vnvions middlemen who had tlje 
liuiidliTig of the crop from the plantations to the 
spIndies. Afc the opening of the century tlie aver¬ 
age price of middling American was al*out 18(1. 
per In. Iu 1803 it fell to 12d., but in 1814 il» stood 
at 30d., and during tho year was ns high asSOd., 
owing to the partial cessutioji of imports caused by 


the'war, Theuee (>Yith iluctuafcioivs) the tendency 
was downwauls until 1829, in which year tho avor- 
ago '\\a.a only 59d, Vvoduction had ouivvin con* 
sniiiption, ami tlio stock of American cotton in 
Greab Britain at the end of 1827 was erpud to thirty- 
eight weeks* requirements. Tho low prices retarded 
jiroduetion and atiinulated coiisumptiun, and by 
1835 tho stock of American was reduced to only 
ten weeks* rcqnirciiionts, while the average piice 
advanced to 10.^1. pei' lli. Uiuiiig the subse¬ 
quent ten years, production again oveilook con¬ 
sumption, and ill 1845 the stock of American in 
England was equal to thirty-three weeks’ require- 
incnts, whilo the average nnee was only 4Jd., after 
Iiaving in the course of the year touched 3jd, per 
lb. Thoso prices were repeated in 18'i8 owing to 
disturbed politics. In 1850 tlicre was a reboiina to 
7d., but tficnce to 1852 a fall to 5t^d,, owing to 
increased crops. Tlieiico to 1860 the average price 
Iluctuated between 5gd. and Tid., ending in 0^(1, 
The war hotween North and Soiitli cut ojf supplies, 
and pvicea vapidly advanced, until in 1804 tho 
average reached 274d., whilo as bigii us 31 id. liad 
been touched in the course of tho year. In 1865, 
with pence, tho average fell to lOd., and ib was 
I thought tlmt valucH would vapidly decline to the 
I ante-war level. Jhifc the war, and the abolition of 
' slaveiy incidental to it, hadtjo thovouglily disorgan¬ 
ised the 111 dnstrial system of the Soubli, and ao 
I completely imnoveTished the planters, that the 
average price of 1860 (OJd.) was not touched until 
1876, while the crop of 1800 (4,824,009 V)alos), 
tboiigli almost repeated in 1876 (4,660,000 bales), 
was not actually exceeded until 1879 (6,073,000 
bales}. Between 1876 and 1879 the average price 
ranged from OJd. to Oif^ncl. Since then tho tendency 
has been downwards. In 1S8G ib fell to 6Jd., but 
in 1887 rose to 5}(1. Tlio decline in i^rices 'which 
has taken place within the pnafc ten years has been 
duo mainly to reduced cost of production, to dimin- 
islied land and ocean froighta, and to lessened 
intermediate charges brought about by tho elimina¬ 
tion of unnecessary middlemen, though part of 
the fall is, no doubt, traceable to the currency 
changes, which have altected values in general. 

The variations iu tho outturn of the crops wore 
due to climatic causes, In 1881-82 the plant suirerccl 
from severe drought; 1882-83 was a phenomenally 
perfect season j 1883-85 woro drought seasons ; 
1885-87 were average seasons; 1887-88 was hotter 
than an average, bn(i not so good as that of 1882-83. 
The 6,514,0(X) bales produced in 1886-87 woiglied 
2,970,384,000 lb. net, equal to 7,425,000 bales of 
400 15., as given in. tho table above, containing 
paYtieulttifi of the evopg of each state separately. 

Particulars of tlic extent of land planted, and of 
the weight of cotton produced, are given iu tho 
following table: 

1881'S2 16,711,000 2,424,450,000 1450 

1862- 83 10,277,000 3,210,^20,000 107-5 

1863- 84 10,778,000 2,682,728,000 163-0 

1881-86 17,420,000 2.650,710,000 MtVO 

1885-86 13,370,000 2,080,260.000 1021 

18Sfl-87 18,632,000 2,970,384,000 1G9‘4 

18S7-fiS 18,7tK),uOO 8,102,735,000 lUO-D 

The pruducbimi per acre varies coiisiderablj"—from 
less Ilian 100 Ib. per acre in the ijooveat upland 
soils to 500 lb, per acre in the rieli hottojn lands f>f 
tlio Bouth-west. q'Jio average production per season, 
for tlio entire cot ten-growing region, 1ms for the 
past seven years ranged from 145 to 1974 Jb. i)er 
acre. Tlie average for tlie rcv on seasons Wiik 1621 b., 
or about onc-tliird of a bale. The crop of 1SS6-87 
was worth at the plantations about i:ci,800,000, 
according to the ainmiil report of the Department 
Of Agricukiuie. 

The following is an account of the iuipovta of 
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cotton into dl Europe {in haks of ihc uniform 
weight of JfOO lb.) in and since 1800 : 
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Of the total quantity of cotton imported into 
Europe in I8CO1 no less than 83 *9 per cent, came 
from tiie United States, For a niiiiibcr of years it 
liad averaged about 75 per oont. This virtual 
<lepen(leiico of a vast industrial syatem upon one 
aourco of supply for tlio ra^'' material necessary to 
keep its labour and iiiacliinery fully employed, hod 
long been regarded with considerable anxiety; tlic 
Piore so as it was known that aoonor or later a 
great ciiaia would, for a period oE more or less 
duration, dislocate tlio ogricnUttral induatry of tlie 
South; lint all atfceinjits to escape from so undesir¬ 
able a state of tiling were frustrated by tlio one 
important fact that no other cotton-producing 
country hQ,d been able successfully to compete with 
America in either quality or piSce, The war, by 
raising values to a famine level, led to a largely 
increased production of cotton in India, Egypt, 
South America, &e.; but even after the conilicb 
liad lasted four years, scarcely lialf of the decrease 
in the imports from the South had been made up by 
increased receipts from all the world hesides. The 
average import from''America iu the two years 
1850’til was 3,560,000 bales of 400 lb„ but in 
1804-05 only 381,000, showing a loss of 3,185,000 
bales. The average import from all other sources 
in 1800-GI was 976,000, and in 1864-05, 2,360,000, 
slio^ving a gain of only 1,390,000 bales, or barely 
46 per cent, of the dclicit in the supply from the 
♦States. After peace had been restored, and cofcton- 
])Ianting at the South had been resumed, prices 
rapidly deciineci; hnt for foil y^avs after the war 
they remainccl considerably above tlio rates current 

E rior to 1861, mid yet the ini port of cotton into 
luropo from countries other tlmn America never 
exceeded 2,651,000 bales of 400 lb. (1872), while the 
annual average for the teu years ended 1876 was 
only 2,309,000 bales, against 2,360,000 in 1864-65. 
Between 1875 and 1830, with a fall to ante-war 
prices, the imports from countries other than the 
Uiiitcd Statosj fell to an average of only 1,737,000 
bales, while those from the Bouth rose to 3,875,000 
hales, and in 1881 the reccijjfcs from America repre¬ 
sented 70 per cent of the total imports into Europe. 
In 1886 the proportion w’ns 694 per cent., and in 
1387, 67 per cent. 

Prior to the American war, very exaggerated 
notions prevailed respecting the quantity of cotton 


fill 


produced in India ; the cunent eHtimate,s being 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bales of American weight 
I (450 lb.), whilo sonic coniputationH ran as higli as 
10,000,000 bales. But the fact tliat famine prices 
attracted to Kuropo only about a niilHoii and a 
quarter bales per annum in the tlirec years ended 
1865, proved tliafc the cron was much Binaller fclian 
had jneviously been calculated upon, and the 
investigations and inquiries matlc by the govem- 
nient in 1867^08 si lowed that tho annual yield 
could not at any time have exceeded 2^ to 2^ 
million bales or 400 lb. Tlic consumption of 
cotton goods in India is about 24 lb. ijcr lie^ per 
annum, or a total of 050,000,000 Ib. for a poinilation 
of 250,000,000. Jjj tho thwo ycais cmlea 1387, tho 
weight of goods ami yarn iiiijioited into India 
aveiaged 390^000,000 lb., of which about 70,000,000 
lb. were re-exported, leaving 320,000,000 lb. for 
eoiiauiuption. The consumption of native-made 
poods wfmld therefore be about 330,000,000 lb. 
This item, added to 00,000,000 lb. Indian yam and 
goods exported, and 650,000,000 raw cotton ex¬ 
ported, gives ft total of 070,000,000 lb, an the 
probable extent of the cotton crop in 1883-87. 
riiis calculation cannot be far astray inasmuch aa 
the area under cotton did net exceed 14,000,000 
acres, which at 70 lb. i)er aero (tha estimated 
average yield) gives a total of 980,000,000 lb., 
or 2,450,000 bales of 400 lU 
^ No cotton was received from China (except occa¬ 
sional small samples) until prices had men to 
about 2fi, per lb., and oven this extravagant tlgure 
brought to Europe only 380,000 bales of 400 lb, liur- 
ing the four years of tbc famine, a proof that the 
cotton crop of Cliina ia imich smaller than even 
that of India. Asaiiming the ccriHumption of 
cotton fabricB to bo at the rato of 2^ lb. per.head, 
and allowing for yams, gooda, and raw cotton 
imported, the crop cannot exceed 1,600,000 bales of 
400 lb. A similar ca!culaLlon for Japan^ J ata, &c,, 
gives a crop of 130,000 bales. 

Small imports of cotton are received every year 
from Africa^ but they rarely exceed a few hundred 
bales. The plant is cultivated throi;ghout tho 
continent, and if tho yer mmia conaiiniption 
averages only half that in India and China, 4l\e 
200,000,000 inhabitants will require 250,000,0()0 lb. 
of cotton fabrics; but as 100,000,000 lb. of goods 
are imported, tho crop required would be only 
160,000,000 lb., or 375,000 bales of 400 lb. 

The crops of tlie various countries and districts 
of the world in 1887 w'cre, as nearly as con be ascer¬ 
tained, as follows (in bales of tho uniform weight 
of 400 111.): 




Total for the worU ........ 18.805,000 
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.7,426,000 

£5'8L 

.. 430,000 

8*24 

.2,600,000 

3870 

.1,600,000 

11-27 

. 180,000 

0:98 

. 120,000 

0 90 

. 100,000 

07fi 

. 719,000 

5*36 
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3-33 
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0-07 
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9’03 
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It will bo observed that the United States produce 
more than half the cotton grown in the n'orkU 
aUliQiigh they only commenced tho businoss about 
one Imndrcd years since. 

(4) Comnmption.—Great Britain,—Vi is not i)os- 
Bible to ascertain with certninty tho iimt beginning 
of the tnule in Europe. It existed in Spain in tho 
loth century, and no doubt quite as eariy in Italy 
and Greece. Tlio first recordetl import of cotton 
into England was in the 13th century, and qiiito 
m early imports took place into France tliroitgh 
Marseilles. The first mciilinn of the iildiistry m 
connection 'with Germany, Holland, and Swifefer- 
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land ’was in the ICth cciiturVi anil in Biispin in tJie 
l8tth Hub until tlie close of die last centiiryj tlio 
cotton used was either for candle wicks or for inix- 
iiiiG with flnx or ^vdoI, TJ 10 first i)iece of Britisli- 
made calico—i.e. a fahric all entton^wna produced 
in 1783, Prior bo that date cofctoiuj^aru had hcen 
used for weft only, fclio warp being supplied by flnx 
or wool. Hargreavc’fl ' spinniiiff-jenny' [invented 
\1M, patented 1770) could not prodnee ft yarn 
strong and )mrd enough for wnrii; hut this ililB- 
cidfcy was ovorcomo l)y Avkwriglit^s ' wntBi'-frame* 
fspiimiug by toilersh i>ro\i}3ibi out in 17(59, and 
nut her improved in 1771). Hargreave’s'spinning- 
jenny' was vit‘t\ially supei-eceletl by Crompton’s 
(so called from tlio circiiinstflnco that it 
combined the priuciplea af both Hargreave'a and 
Arkwright’s inventions), patented in 1779. IbM'as 
also called the ' nuisUn-%YliceU’ heeaiiso it produced 
ft liner and move miforin yarn thm u’fts by 

either the ‘ jenny ’ ov tlio ‘water-frame/ Up to fclio 
date of Ci'onipton’a invenfcioji> the progress of the 
iniluatry had been very slow; tlie import of cobton 
in that year being only ahoul; G,000,000 Ih., against 
nearly 4,000j000 lb, in 1764j and nearly 3,000,000 
Ih. in J7dl. In 1785 Arkwright’s patents, which 
CfMiiprised iTiiproveinents connected with carding, 
drawing, roving, and spinninff, were thrown open, 
and the ijidiishy at once advanced by leaps ami | 
hounds—the import of cotton reaching 18,000,000 
lb. ill 1785, and 31,000,000 lb, in 1700, or 45,000 
hales of 400 Ih., and 77,000 hales I'cspcctively, 
TJiei-e was now n pfetJiom of yarn, but this uvw | 
ovcTcomc by improvements in weaving. Dv Cavt- 
wriglit invented the powerdooin in 178o, and adilcd 
to its utility in nil7. These were the fimt iinpvovc- 
nients since Kay’s Mly-slmtblo’ (1738) and ‘drop- 
box'(1700). Between 1790 and 1707 the cry was 
for nioro cotbon; prices advancing fmnt a range of 
12 lI. to 22d, per lb. to one of 25d. to 40d. Tlie 
spinnei^s looked to India, but the invention of the 
'saw-gin ’ in 1793 Jjrougftfc i-elLef from America, and 
the import ia I8C0 reached 40,000,000 lb. In tho 
mean time Bell had invented ‘cylinder pniitiug’ 
(1783), wliicJi enabled one man and a hoy to Oo tlio 
work of 100 men anil 100 boys; and in the .same 
year oxymuriatic acid was fu-st applied to blench¬ 
ing, wlieroby ivork wiiich had previously taken up 
several niontlis could now he done in a fe\Y days. 
IVntfc’s steam-engine m'os invented in 1760, im¬ 
proved in 1781, and first used in connection with 
cotton-spinning and manufacturing in 1785. Vast 
improvemeuta luwc been made upon the ovijdival 
inventions of Arkwright, Crompton, and Cart- 
during tho present but tJio iiii- 

provenieiits in spinning wove for many years miicli 
moreraiiidthan thoso inweaving. The 'self-act¬ 
ing iuuIq' was brought out by Massifi Sliai-p & 
Roberts in 1825, and further improved in 1830, 
about which time, too, considerable improvements 
wore made in the ' water-frame;‘ bub in tho last- 
named year there yvoie still only about 80,000 
power-looms at work against about three tiniest the 
number of luiiid-loorus. In 1341, however, iJessrs 
icon worthy & BuUough brought out a power-loo ni, 
wiiich, w'liile redaoiiig the labour of blio weaver 
nearly one-half, produced a greator rtuantity, as 
^YeU as an iinproved quality of cloth. Btill furtbor 
iiiiprovetncnts liave since been luado, all tending 
towards augmented onttwvn and diminished enst of 
pimlucfcion, HargreavVs fii-st 'jenny' contained 
only 8 spindles, but the number waa incroosed by 
degrees until it reaciioti 120. At tlic opening of the 
present century the 'mule’ contained about 200 
spindles; it now contain.^ from 1000 to 1200, while 
wlthiii quite recent times the speed at which the 
spindles lun hus boen increased Irom 7^00 revoht- 
tionfi per minu te to 10,000 rovolntioiis. Kifty yearn 
since the speed of the loom varied from 00 to JJ2 


picks (throws of the shuttle) a niinntoj now it 
ranges from ISO to 200 picks a ininutOj and in some 
instances still more. At the Oldham Exhibition 
there was sliown a light eaVico looin capable of 
running ns high as 4U0 picks per ininuto. 

The leading economical results of tho inrentions 
of ft century ago, and of the snbscmieiiti improve¬ 
ments aro briefly a^t forth in the foUo-sving table, 
which gives the weight of cotton coiiKiuiicd in 
Great Britiiin, the weight of yarn, and tho quan¬ 
tity of piece-goods exported in millions of Iba. 
and yards, and the vahie of aU kinds of cotton pio- 
ducts exported in various years, commencing with 
1779} fehn year in which Crompton’s ‘ mule ’ was 
brought out, followed by 1785, the year in wdiicli 
Arkwright’s patents wore tlirowii open. Eigurcs 
in niillions of lbs,, yards, and £’s : 
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The coniplcbo particulars fioni 1779 to 1800 aro not 
obtainable. The average price of cotton is for M^cst 
Indian from 1779 to 1790; bat for 1800 and Binco 
it is for middling American. The value of goods, 
S:c, exported from 1779 to 1800 is the * olflciixl ’ value; 
shicfl then, the loal or declared value, TJic aver* 
ajT<i mlees of yarn and goods exported are those of 
the Board of Trade. The effect of the continued 
improveuienta in umchmeiy is shown still nioro 
atrllcingly in the following sbateiiionb of tho co.sfc 
ftfc various dates of prodiieing yarn of forty Jinnies 

to tho pound; The fimt line of figures represent 
the selling-price of the yarn, tlie second tho cost 
of the cotton used (18 oz, in weight), and tho tliird 
the balance left for labour and capital; 
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The cost of nmving has also been vastly reduced. 
A species of calico selling at Cs. per yard towards 
the chiso of the lost century con now be liml for 
03 many pence ! The declinQ in tho price of calico 
since 1815 is greatm* in propoj’tion tlian the fall 
ill the price of yarn • 40 ’s yarn, for instance, is only 
Avorbh about one-third tho price ciiri’eiib in 1812, 
but calico is not wortlx inoro than one-aixth or ono- 
ficventli. 

TJie rapid increase in consuniption betwoon 1785 
and 1790 Avfts duo to tlie Sinead of Crompton’s and 
Arlovright’s iavontioiis. Tho gi'cftt incx’easo in 
tiie volmno of trade, and the material decliiiG in 
tho prices of yarn^ and piece-goocla, between 1820 
and 1840, vaa owing chiolly to tho invention of 
the ' self-acting mwlo.' The still moro impovtanb 
developments between 1840 and 1800 Avoro due 
chiefly to the improvements in the power-loom, but 
in ft great measure also to tlie opening up of fcho 
trade Avltli China. The pvogi’eas mado in the 
export branch of the iiuhistry is shown inoro fully 
in the folIOAving account of tho Bhipments of pieco- 
goofld and yarn froni Britain to tho leaLling disti'iets 
of tho pwld at A^ftrious neriods from 1820 onwards, 
in 7 njJJions of yards and ms. t 
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Continental Eiirope was the pnncijjal outlet for 
both goods and yarn in 1820, and ja ao still in 
respect of yam. Next followed Anieiica, There 
waa n considerable increase in the cxnovta to hoth 
(llstvicta between 1820 and 1840, bpt between 1840 
and 1880 the business with the Continent was 
almost stafcioiiaiy, owing to the large increase in 
domestic cotton Indus tries of tlic vnnons countries. 
Tlio trade with the United States increased con- 
flidorably down to 1860, but since then the highly 
protective tavitl' introduced during the war has 
reduced the business to an insignitiennb compass. 
The Itrw prices brought about by diminished coat 
of production (1840 to 1860) led to a large increase 
in the trade with Turkey, and there has since 
been an almost constant, though moic gradual, 
moveilicnt in the same direction. One bund red 
years ago, about tiio time when Arkwnght's 
patents were thiown open, Manebester complained 
loudly of the ininrious competition of calico im¬ 
ported from India, and from time to time the 
duties were increased. About fifty years later 
tho iriarnif&oturoiy Siml JBiwgA] 

aske^l hr the lenioval of fche.9G duties, on the ground 
that the native induatiy was being seriously in¬ 
jured by the import of cotton fabrics from England, 
altlioiigli tlio Bhipments from this aide had not yet 
assumed important proportions. Even In 1840 
they ^vere only 145 million yards, but in 1800 they 
readied 825 million yards, thanks to the iinprove- 
nients in the power-loom already mentionedr The 
same oircnmstancG, and the opening of the ports 
in 1841-42, led to ft similar expansion in tho tiwle 
with China. Since 1889 (except the tomporaxy 
interruption oecoaioiicd by the cotton fftinine), the 
biiaincss witii the East has been largely augmented, 
and now move than half the piece-goods and more 
than one*third of the yarn exported from Great 
JiritftiTi go to India and Ciiiiin. ' 

Tho following statement^ gives the weight of 
yarn produced, nuinher of spindles at work, nuniber | 
of handn employed, find the production per spindle ■ 
and hand in Great Britain, at various date.s : 


respectively in 1844'46. In 1859- 01 the band-loom 
liad practically disappeared. 

Tho factory retiuns for 1885 gave the niimbor of 
Rpiiidlcs in tho United lUngdom ba only 44,318,921 
against 44,206,690 in 1878, of whicli 40,121,451 
against 39,527,920 were spinning-spindles, bu t these 
figures were defective. The number of Bpinniiig- 
spindles actiiftlly in oYistcnce was certainly little 
if any less than 43,000,000, os about 3,000,(>00 had 
been put up in the Qldliaui district alone hetwecTi 
1878 and 188^. The number of loonjs is atfited as 
560,000, but this is also too small. In 1888 it was 
said by those in the trade that about 600,000 w^ere 
at work, and 680,000 is a fair estimate for 
The capital employed in the industry maybe stated 
ns follows; 

4a,0(}0,000 apmiinig - spinrllea and 6,o00,000 
(loubllng-spiiulics, Probabio cost 21?, per 
splntllo, present value about ISs per lipintilc. £ 43 , 200,000 
580,000 looms. Probable coat £21 each, preaent 

value about X20 each... 11,600,000 

FkKitlng capital requisite to carry nu tho busineaa 25 , 000,000 
CopiLttl employed in printing, blcflchfntfi «ml 

other works.. 18,000,000 

Capital employed in tho raamitecture of cotton, 

lace, and hosiery. 7 ,000,000 

Total..£104,SOD,000 

According to the census tables for 1881 there 
were 686,000 operatives and others employed in 
the cotton industry. In 1889 there wei ‘0 about 
700,000. Tlic average rate of ^vages is about £42 
per annum, or a total of £29,400,000. The amount 
paid for raw cotton in 1887 was £34,400,000— 
viz. 1,480,856,000 lb. at S^d. per lb, The value 
of all kinds of cotton products exported wa.** 
£70,957,000, and the value of the products con¬ 
sumed at home £39,‘WO,000. These figuv&s compare 
as follow.s with those for 1859-01; 



18M-61. 

iBarj, 

Vnhio of prodiicta Qxported.......... 

VttUiQ of homo consiiinpliou. 

£40,029,000 

£70,057,000 

27,071,000 

S0j440,000 

Total value of pnxlucLt.. 

£77,000,000 

£101,81)7,000 

Paid for cotton... 

20,290,000 

84,460,000 

Paid for wages... 

!M),W5,000 

29,400,000 

ISalance for all other exp. mid profits 

?6,716,000 

37,587,000 

Tefal as above.... 

£77,000,000 

£101,307,000 


Taking into consideration the persona employed 
in tho Inildiiig of the mills and making of the 
niachiiios, and in tho buying and soiling of the 
raw and inamifacthwd aiticlefl, ib will be found 
that something like 4i to 6 million individuals are 
dependent upon the prosperity of tho cotton trade 
for fclieiiOiveiihood. 

The earnings of the work-people liavo upon the 
whole steadily increased from year to year. The 
following table fiuniBhea the rates cimcnfc in 1839, 
1849, 1859, and 1887. It will be observed that the 
proportionate kdvanco during tho last-mentionod 
period was on nn average much greater in the lowest 
than in the highest paid hands j 


Yftni 

Trotlutcd, 

III. 

100,500,000 

210 . 500,000 

528,500,000 

010,000,000 


BpCniUci nt 
Work, 

«o, 

7,000,000 

10 , 000.000 

19,600,000 

80,400,000 

43,000.000 


Employed. Bplnilie, nniKl. 


AVEIlACm WEEiay AVAGllS. 
im 1840. 1869. 

00 Hours. flO Hours. 

rtnienl — » d. d. I. d. 


18a(>-87 1,416,000.000 43,000.000 245.000 82-1I OWO 

A portion of the yam produced is exported; tho 
balance is woven into piece-goods. The particulars 
coin pave as follow.s; 


1837. 

60i Houro^ 
•, S. r. * 
12 Q to 16 0 
10 8 II 19 0 
28 G II eo 0 


(iDuds 

Protlticed, 

lU. 

1810-21 80,0-20,000 

1820-31 142,[KW,000 

1814-40 348,110,000 

1860-01 050,670,000 

18S&-37 1,102,000,000 


I'roduclbii |>or 
Jamhi. 

III. ft. 

335 842 

47D 521 

.1234 1C3L 

1627 320a 

2003 46511 


Tlierfi were 240,000 hand*looms and 15,000 powev- 
looniB at work in 1819-21; 225,000 and 3^0 
reapoebivoly in 1829^31; and 60,000 and 220^000 
137 _ 


CortUiiff Befiitrtinent - ,o J 

Bcttlchcrail). 70 76 80 J^Oto 

To T, 

.too 18 D 20 0 48 0,.40 0 

Pincers fsi . 8 0 9 0 10 0 11 0 ji 20 0 

0 23 0 20 0 S8 0 ir 67 0 

Throstle Spinning— , , ^ „ 

SplnnorsN}. .40 4fl 60 

(I (women).7 0 7 0 0 0 US" 

Overlookers..l8 0 20 0 24 0 80 0 m 

^^WUidcTfl (6). PO 00 00 lOOii 

Shore (men)..;.. 55 0 23 0 £5 0 BO 0 n 

Thieo-loomwgaver 0 (O).l 8 0 18 0 16 0 J? J " 

Four-loom i' v WO Ifl 0 19 0 20 0 n 

Sfjc-loom . ■ ■ • - 29 0 It 

Note —f l) Women anil glrb jf S) youny men 5 IS) womeu Rnd yndng 
(4) glrle 14 folSyaM^s (yoimg iTom.en} IB) iroiDeii mi i»«d. 


10 0 11 20 I) 
80 0 H 45 0 

16 0 M 10 0 
0 5t 25 a 
29 0 It 82 0 
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The average rate of wages paid in 1887 was alioiifc 
80 per cenb. inoie than in 1339, G9 pQv cent, more 
than in 1849, and 65 per cent, more than in 1859.’ 
In the meantime, the hours of labour have been 
reduced from 69 pci’ week to 56per week. 

Continental Europe .—Up to wibliin about fifteen 
; years from tlie close of the Last century, the quan¬ 
tity of cotton conanmed on tbo ConfciiiGnt was 
certaiuly larger than the weight spun in England ; 
but at blie clo.se of the century, thanks to the 
meclmnical invontlons to whicli reference has 
already been nia<lo, England unquestionably stood 
first. Severe penalties were inflicted upon any 
one found guilty of either enticing cotton opera¬ 
tives or of cKnorbing cotton machinery to foreign 
countries. Nevertheless, both operative.^ and 

macliiuery found their way to yavioua portions of 
the Continent * and cotton-spinning on tne Englisli 
plan waa introduced into Russia in 1799, S^ntzor- 
land in 1800, Belgium hi 1801, and Franco in 180,3. 
GevTuany, Holland, Spain, Italy, and Austria 
followed later on. Between 1801 and 1821 Franco 
mcreaaed its coniJUinpb fi'oia 42,000bales (of 400 lb.) 
to 80,000, and the rest of the Continent from 33,000 
to 80,000., 

The cl lief increase on the Continent between 1811 
and 1821 wa,s gained after the peace of 1815, Tlic 
conaumnbion in France in 1810 was only about 
63,000 bales, France held the lead on the Con- 
tinciit until the war of 1870, since which she hn-s 
been passed by Russia and Germany. The follow^ 
ing table sho'ivs the progress made by each country 
since 1830, lb tdvea the consumption of cotton in 
tliQ years naTned in lOOO’s of bales of the uniform 
weight of 400 Ih, each, 

CnuiitricLg. ISS!). 1840, 1850. ISOa 1800, 1880, 1880. 

RUBsia. 10 SO 110 218 243 650 OGO 

Sweden. 2 4 20 4D 40 02 70 

Qcrmniiy. 40 CO 116 350 307 715 BOO 

AtisLrb. 50 85 145 235 240 350 4<iO 

Swftzcrlnncl..., 22 45 CO TO 03 122 130 

TIoUanrt. 5 W 12 16 24 60 CO 

Delghim. 20 40 65 72 88 125 130 

Frtince. 170 201 350 605 650 EDO OOO 

SpBlii. 16 85 86 130 125 2ii0 P75 

Italy,. 10 20 40 05 00 160 200 

Tobil.,.., 3U 032 1001 1707 1841 2B54 8536 

The large increase between 1840 and 1850, especially 
in Rus^a, was partly due to the repeal (IS43) (if 
tho enactmen t wliich prohilnted the export of cotton 
machinery from this coiintiy. Tho figures for 
18Q9 are given instead of those for 1870, bccanso 
the movements of trade in the last-named year 
were disturbed by the Franco-Gcrman wav- The 
small general iucroaso between 18G0 and I860, 
conipaiTd with that in tho previous decade, waa 
duo to the cotton famine incidental to the American 
wai\ In 1871, 1,500,000 spindles [those of Alsace) 
were tran^^Pcrrcil from France to Germany. Tliis 
accounts for the decreaso in the quantity of cotton 
consumed in Franco in 1880 as compared with 1869, 
and for part of the exceptionally large increase in 
quantity consumed in Germany. Tlie total niunhor 
of spindles in France in 1869 ^vas 6,120,000; in 1870, i 
4,620,000, As less than 1,600,000 people had been 1 
transferred along with the 1,500,000 apindlca, tho , 
4,620,000 remaining spnuHes Imd to Hiipply yarn 
for a population of 46,000,000. Tlic consequence 
was considerable activity in niiU-buihlinfr or en¬ 
larging, and by 1872 the number of spinales had 
increased to 5,011,000. During the subsequent 
ten years tlmre^Ya^ very little change, except the 
auhstitution of new for old spintllcs, which enabled 
the .spitincva to turn ofl' a greater iveiglit of yarn. 
In 1884 there were in France ^5,111,000 spindles, of 
wiiicli 227,000 were idle, against 6,011,000 and 
385,000 rcf^pectircly in 1872. The number at work 
in 1884 wns 4,884,000 against 4,626,000 in 1872. 
The cotton industry of Switzerland has keen almost 

stationary of late yeai-a, owing to the adverse influ¬ 
ence of foreign competition and hostile tarifiTs, and 
there am no more spindles at work than there were 
ten years ago, while the nimibor in existence is 
smaller owing to mills bumed doivn nob having been 
rebuilb. The figures for Jtaly aro exclusive of cotton 
grown in Italy itself, of the extent of which there 
are no authentic records. Tho quantity has boon 
qiiUe small, however, during the past fifteen years. 
Besides the countries mentioned above, there aro 
about 24,000 bales of 400 lb. used in Portugal, and 
about 18,000 bales spun in Greece, 

The following is a sfcatoinenb of tlio miinber of 
spindles and the ivciglib of cotton spun in each 
country in 1886: 

„ luiinbor ot Cotlon Coitsiimcd, 

CDuntn. lb. Ter BpI mile. 

RasHla..:,,,.x. 4,-100,000 204,000,000 CO’O 

Sweden. 320,000 28,000,000 87 O 

(lennany. 5,160,000 850,000,000 001 

Austria..,.2,086,000 Ifi 4,000,000 88’2 

Swlt/erlaiul. 1850,000 62,000,000 28’1 

Hollsncl. 200,000 2b000,0{)() 02’3 

J3elsliim. 840,000 62,000,000 01‘0 

France.'.4000,000 240,000,000 48'0 

Simfii. 2,035,000 110,000,000 64*0 

Portugal. 140,000 10,000,000 71‘4 

Itnly. 1.210,000 104,000,000 86’1 

Greece. 06,000 7,160,000 110 0 

Total.2B,255,OOO 1,431,150,000 (il*l 

The Russian figures are e.xclnsivc of cotton 
received from Asiai estimated nb 100,000 bales of 
400 lb. per anmnn. The variations in the average 
weight of cotton per spindle are occasioned by tiio 
difTorcnces in the counts of yarn span, or in the 
number of hours worked per clay. Switzerland 
consumes only a small weight of cotton per spindlo 
because slie produces very fine yarnsj flimilar to 
those spun at Bolton. 

Awem-ft.—The firsb cotlon-mill builb in the 
United iilates waa put up in 1703. Others folloM'cd 
at sliorb intovvalg, but tho progress was not very 
rapid until duYing the wav of 1812-14, which led 
to such an extraordinary rise in pricas, Liiat cotton 
goods fiimilar to those which Jmd been imported 
from England at 20 cents per j^avd rose to 75 cents 
per yaiA This stimulated mill-building to such 
an extent, that when the war was over, and impor¬ 
tations resumed, prices foil back to a lower point 
than ever, and the new domestic indubtry fluil'ercd 

BO severely that an ngitation ws at once com- 
menced in favour of increased import duties, 
Hitherto tho tarilV on imported toxtifes had been 
only from 7i to 10 p< 5 r cent.; but in 1810 tho duties 
wore raised all round to 25 per cent., and lienccfoi'Lh 
the protcGted industry made mpicl progresH; the 
consumption of cotton advancmg from 80,000 bales 
of 400 lb. in 1820, to 340,000 in 1840, and 968,000 
bales in 1860. Thence to 1870 there was only a 
slight increase; the quantity consumed in that year 
being only 996,000* In 1880 it vcachccl lj920,000 
bales; and in 1887, 2,795,000 bales. The census ro- 
tums oi 1880 gave the amount of capital oinploj’^cil in 
the cotton mamifaetui'inff industry ns £41,756,000, 
including £3,533,000 in the ^outli; the iinmbev of 
qnndlcs as 10,678,516j iucUidiug o83,096 in the 
Soiitli; the number of looms as 227,156, including 
12,104 in the South. Tn 1887 there weio 1.3,500,000 
spindles in the States, including 1,225,000 in the 
South. The consumption of cotton rGpi'escnt(Hl 

30 per cent, of the crop against about the same in 
1880, blit agtiinst only 18 per cent- in 1860, and 17 
per cent, in 1840. The Now England nmnnfac- 
tui’ors have liitlierto been unable successfully to 
compote with tho old country in tho outside 
mavkots of tho world j tho value of the on live 
exports of cotton products in 1887 being only 
.£2,030,000, against £1,996,000 in 1880, £757,000 in 
, 1870, £2,187,000 in 1800, £947,000 in 1850, and 
£710,000 in 1840. 
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'^10 cotton itulusbry of Canada has vecently 
gained in importance. The coiisnmption in 1S87 
was about 80,000 bales of 400 lb., against about 
40,000 bales in 1881, and only aljoiifc 15,000 bales in 
1877. There are about 300,000 spindley at w’oik. 
The consumption of cotton in Mexico in 1887 was 
about 130,000 bales 400 lb., and there were about 
500,000 spindles at work. The native consumption 
of Brazil and other parts of Hoiiih Amnricu is 
estimated at about 100,000 bales <if 400 lb., but it 
probably exceeds this ligm'e, 

Asia ,—One bundled yeans ago Lancashire cniu- 
plained tiiat her then new industry was being 
injured by tlie competition of goods imported from 
Imiia ; fifty years later Indian manufacturci-s com¬ 
plained of the injurious infiuence of imports from 
England ; and now Lancashire is once more in fear 
of the competition of India; nob on account of im¬ 
ports into England (tliese, so far, being only 
alight), but OIL account of the extensive shipments 
of Indian-spun yam and Indian-made goods, to 
China, Japan, and other markets in tlie East, 
This competition is only of recent growtli, and ha.s 
arisen from the extensive erection of cotton-mills 
in Bombay and elsewhere, on the Lancashire plan. 
In 1861 tliero were only 338,000 spindles nt work in 
ali India, and os late as 1874 the niirn)>cr was only 


503,000; bub tlieic are now 2,420,000 nt work. 
The Tnovemeiita for the post eleven years, as shown 
in tlio Jigurea for 1877,1882, and 1887, comparo na 

foIlowH r 


1S77. 

Cotton Bpun, lb.-.88^600,000 

Yarn expoittil, rb.8,700,000 

Goods exported, yorda. .15,514,000 
Weight orexp(.rt9, lb.. .11,005,000 


1SS2, 18S7. 


1HHOO,000 234,601),or 0 
S3,230.000 Q\,b04,i00 

20,000,000 63,405,000 

39,211,000 1 02,485,COO 


In amving at the total weight of yarn nud goods 
exported, it is nsaiiiued that 5 3 'ttrds of gooda are 
ecjiial to 1 11). of yarn. 

Tho cotton crop of C/ubn. as alrcmly staled, is 
about 1,500,000 hnlea of 400 lb. Tlie wliole is con¬ 
sumed at home, along with about 100,000 hales 
imported from India. Jajtaii produces about 
100,000 bnlcH, of which only tiilling quantities are 
exported. Japan is imitating Bombay, and there 
are now about 200,000 spindles iifc work. Of these, 
120,000 were put up in 18H8. 

Ii€rapitiilaiio}h—liU^ following slatemeiit shows 
tlie relative iniporlance of the cotton industries of 
Great Britain, continental Europe, the United 
States, and India, as cxluhiled in the quantity of 
cotton consumed in each of tlio various fleasons 
named since tliab of 1860-01, in lOOO’a of bales of 
400 Ih ! 



1»4 0 01. 

isna «. 

1870-71. 


18^^60. 


1887 ?8, 

Dales. 

Per 

cent. 


Per 

ctut. 

Delta. 

Per 

ceu(. 

Da led. 

Per 

cetiL 

Dales. 

Pvr 

eenl. 

Dales. 

Per 

ceat. 


Per 

cent. 

Great Britain. 

•2014 

48‘3 

1101 

40'2 


! 4S'8 

3182 

42-8 


37-7 

BSI 


mi 

35'2 

CoiiMncnb. 

1723 

SI'S 

73-3 

KIO 


' 317 


»KKin 

3-137 

34'4 

3040 

S4-7 

3770 

34 0 

United Status. 

missm 

18 7 

48[> 

J8'4 

1110 

I 181 

1571 

21-X 



2446 

23-3 

2528 

23-2 

India. 

05 

12 

32 

1‘4 

87 

1-4, 

231 

3'1 

431 

IS 


6-8 

771 

■gj 

Total. 

5111' 

100-0 

2360 


IQ 


7434 

100 0 

D0D8 







The figures for 1862-03 avo inserted as showing the 
effect of tho American war. M respects the 
encral movomont, Great Britain held her own 
etween 1800-61 aud 1870-71; but since then her 
comnebitora have made relatively and positively 
inncli greater progress, but so far without eucvoocli- 
ing upon our export trade. The diminished con¬ 
sumption ill Groat Britain in 1886-87 as comjpared 
with 1882-83 was due partly to 'short-time* m the 
summer, and partly to the civeninstance that the 
American crop was less wasby than that of 1882-83. 
The incrensed production on the Continent is 
almoat enbirely consumed at^ home, and is due 
partly to the improved economical omidition of the 
people, and partly bo the circumstance that cotton 
goods arc overtaking linens and woollens. Tlie 
increased production in the United States is also 
mostly consumed at home. Lancashire's only 
foimidable competitor in tlio outside markets of the 
world is India, hut even in this respect nothing 
serious has yet taken place. The increase in the 
Indian mills has, so far, been bhiclly at the expense 
of the old native hand indnatiy, which is rapidly 
disappearing. 

A recapitulation of spindles compares as hdlows : 


1801. 1877. 1867. 

Great Britain.50,300,000 30.600,000 49,000,000 

Continent.10,000,000 19,0(K),{)00 23,750,000 

Uijltecl States... 6,000,000 10,000,000 13,600,000 

India. 338,000 1,230,000 2,^0O,000 


Total.46,038,000 70,830,000 82,050,000 


Cottonseed OIL —Pulp is now made from cotton 
stalks, and converted into the finest writmg-papor, 
an enoraioua saving of waste being thus eilectctl. 
Cotton seed is leinarkably rich in oil, now used 
for a varioty of purposea. The crop of cotton seed 
in the United abates ainounta to about 3,5tX),000 
tons, The bulk of this is I'otumed to the ground. 
In 1887 about 506,000 tons were crushed at the 


oil-mil)a of the United States—producing 176,(H)0 
tons of cake, 76,000 tone of oil, and 6250 tons of 
lintei^ ttVi 0 short fibres left on the seed after 
ginning] * the rcinaiiiing 243,760 tons being waste. 
The total cotton-oil piotliict is estimated at froni 
16,000,000 to 17,000,000 gallons, most of wliicli is 
consumed in tlie manufacture of lard, whicb it 
is said to equal for culinary purposes. Cotton¬ 
seed cftkc or meal Is eapecially rich in nutritious 
matter for fann-stock, causing cattle to fatten 
rapidly, and producing very rich milk (though 
the butter is not improved). Boiled cotton seed 
with bay or straw is admirable feeding. The 
seed ift worth in America about dC4, 10s. per ton; 
tlie oil, la. 3d. per gallon; the cako, £3, 10s. per 
ton j and the linters, 2Ul. per lb. About 300,000 
tons of Egj'ptian cotton seed are ervislied in Great 
Brifaiii per annum. 

Tho Cotton ibwi/nc.—The American (dvil 
broke out in 1861, ami in 1802 onr import of cotton 
fell to 524 million lb., agarnafc 1257 million in 
18fil, and 1391 milliou in 1860. Increased Bupplie^ 
from India and otlier sources brought the arnvala 
Up to 660 million in 1803, 803 million in and 
978 million in 1806. Tim war closed in 1885, trade 
wifcJi America was resnmeil, and the im ports in 
1880 rose to 1377 million lb., and the cotton 
iiiduatiy shortly aftenynrds reainned its fomer 
dimensions. At the crisis of the famine the milla 
wore not working more than half-time, and in 
December 1862, 247,000 cotton operatives and 
otliers connected with the trade were on t of 
employment, and 165,000 others only partiaily 
employed. In the some month, 234^000 persons, or 
24 per cent, of the total ponnlatiqn of the district 
affected, were in receipt of charitable relief. In 
1863 the average nuniuor of pei’sons out of^vork 
was 189,(K)0, and that of those only paid-ially em¬ 
ployed, 129,000; ill 1864 the figures were ]34i[)00 
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and 97,000 reaixjctivoly j and tliu.se for the (jrat five 
months of 1805, 107,000 awl 08,000. During the 
course, of tlio famine tlio losses of the trade 
aniounbetl fco hetweeii £65,000,000 awl £70,000^000, 
including fiom £28,000,000 tt) £30,000,000 lop of 
wages to operatives. Of the latter amount about 


onc-fourth Avas recovered in tlic form of lolief, or in 
wages lor employment in public Avorha, &c. The 
total Slim distributed in cnariby alone Avas fully 
£3,000,000, and may have reached £4^000,000. 
The extra expenditure of the guardians readied 
£1,287,994, and tUo amw of £1,560,460 was dis' 


STATEMFNT OF TIIK CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN FUHOPIi AND THR lINITIiD ftl'Am', Wl TO J887, 
IN avkuaues struck for periods of five years. 



In TitonsANiw or BAr.Efl. 

1621-23 

1620-30 

I83l-a5 

]8na4o 

, 

104(45 , 194t; DO 

1851 55 

iSds-co 

1^01-03 



isrfl-flo 

1891.86 

3P80.87 

2 Venn. 

Consumplifj/i-^ 

Great Ihitnii). 

653 

711 

003 

1150 

13CB 

U5S 

1605 

2*205 

1Q60 

2039 

3101 

2024 

8209 

3434 

ContliiDiib. 

336 

411 

4(10 

6-20 

720 

770 

1140 

1400 

1100 

1842 

2301 

2455 

3092 

3420 

UnUeA iiUtCH. 

03 

130 

220 

255 

3S2 

653 

oao 

Blii 

488 

876 

1183 

1648 

1804 

S0D8 

ToUl. 

cai 

, 1252 

13S3 

mo 

2470 

2787 

3094 

. 

4503 

3353 

6360 

0076 

6022 

8285 

6058 

Sources n/ Suppli/— 
America. 

691 

837 

1140 

1628 

1W7 

2*204 

2949 

30T3 

1261 

2528 

B6*2T 

5015 

0003 

5GCB 


173 

ICO 

176 

142 

105 

131 

119 

163 

201 

014 

000 

250 

316 

360 

\Y«5»t Indks, &c.... 

6Q 

, 5S 

SO 

73 

67 

m 

30 

36 

73 

176 

202 

02 

n 

70 

iTUli!), . 

73 

77 

07 

160 

' IDS 

243 

352 

640 

1880 

1001 

1481 

101)0 

1431 

1387 

Egypt, &c... . 

SD 

110 

123 

188 

122 

120 

214 

103 

418 

438 

472 

.|GD 

406 

■172 

Total. 

032 

' 1262 

' 1683 

2040 

2470 

2787 

3004 

4608 

3353 

6356 

0076 

0922 

8286 

8058 

Average weight,lb.... 

251 

1 soo 

320 

_ 

860 

dSl 

80G 

401 

423 

387 

876 

3D1 

428 

430 

411 







In MilmOns 

OF Pounds. 







1S21-25 

isaiau 

iSJl.SS 

1&30-4O 

isn-« 
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Conuimption— 















Great Rrltain. 

154'2 

2I2'3 

206*2 

4057 

621-3 


7601 

msM 

028 0 


1228*0 

1264*7 

1444*1 

limna 

Continent ..... 



1427 

208*1 

207*2 


461‘4 

, 027*4 

45&'4 


■Mit] 

1020*7 

1314*9 

11847 

Uiutctl SUte3.. 



78*6 

1120 

165*4 


281*4 

mjlijjM 

215*0 

884*1 

1 624*7 

086*8 


964*6 

Total. 

S77'0 

37i}’0 

m‘4 



1105*2 

14820 

J£»34*8 

1200*0 

2011*3 




3910*8 












1 




America,,.. 

1S7*0 

252T 

4167 


810*2 

068*7 

1254'7 

1035*0 


piiraj 


3231 '6 

2717*2 

3031*7 

lifRiiU. 

20-4 

M*5 

80'0 

26‘E 

mMlM 

23*8 

27*1 

27*7 




43*7 

61*1 

Hoa 

West Indies, &e. 

10‘8 

13‘2 

0-6 

13-4 

HlQ 

0’3 

0*3 

7*2 

14*0 

83*2 

42*3 

16'D 

11*0 

13*2 

India, A'c. 

23*4 

26’0 

34-2 


mtsm 

80*7 

134*8 



576 6 

638*6 


640*3 

541-2 

Egypt, &c . 

10-6 

20-2 

20'4 


23 8 

20‘7 

Pijjm 



100*0 

238*0 



PiliH 

Total . 


370’0 

1 5104 

KfWl 

isn 

1106*2 


11034*8 

BBBi 

2011*3 

mm 

iWH 

8016*7 


Average price (nild-l 
rUijig UplflnAs).... ) 


O^d. 

I- 

7W. 

61(1. 

itd. 

5id, 


lopl. 

11*3(1 

Bill 

Ojd. 


Gftil. 


tribiited by relief comiultteos, making a total of 
£2,848,460"j but there was a, vast amount of rcUcC 
given, in money or kind, of Avliich thovo is no record* 
In Rome districta in 1863 tlie poor-rate voao to 
nearly Cs, in the £. In the same year, the average 
rate for the aa'IioIg of the cotton districts was 2s. 23 a., 
against only 7-|d. in 1861. 

For the nmnufneturo of cotton, see Spikrikg, 'VVba.A’- 
INO, Cauco^puintikg, And see tor fuvtW infor- 
infttion Ellison, 5%e Cotton Tmde of Great Britain (new 
cd,1886h Maradcn, Coffon (now ed* 1886); 

Dr Forbis Royle, Culture and 'Commeixe of Cotton in 
Jndi'a (t8oL); and Dana, Coitjii Heed in jjooia 

(New York and London, 1878). 

Cotton, C It ARLES, the fvieAAil of Izaak Walton 
and translator of Alontaigne, avbs born at his 
ffttlioFs estate oi Deros/ord in Staffordslhre, 28th 
April 1630. HLs father, himself a man of great 
ability, Avas a warjn friend of Ben Jon.son, SeTden, 
Donne, and other ilhisfci ions men. The boy travel led 
on the Continent, deA-^oted himself from youtli 
to a iifo of letters, and cwly wrote verseft which 
were lianded about among his friends. In 1650 he 
mar vied his coushi Isabella, sistoA' of the famous 
Colonel Hutchinson. Thougli a sincere loyalist, ho 
t^eeins to have liA^ed securely enniigli under the 
CommonAA'oaltli, and the decay of liis father’s estate 
woa due mainly to Ainjirospcrous lawsuits. In 
JjiUt Cotton issued nnonymonsly hlsbiutequepoGni, 
£fcarronidea, or the First Book of Virgil 


added to in later editions in gressness ns aa^gII as in 
hulk,_ Lntor books, ftomewhat of Uao saAue cbavaclor, 
are his Voyage to Ireland in BurUsgue (1670), ami 
his Jht7'lcsQue upon Burlesgnct or the Scoffer Scoft, 
beifig some 0 / ZucitoCs Dialogitcs (lii75). His 
FhtnteVs Manual (1675) testifies to his zeal and 
taste for horticulture. Next j^ear lie conlribiiled a 
treatise on lly-fishing to the fifth edition of WaUon’s 
Cotopkle jlngkr^ and hero ho coiniucnda liift old 
friend and master, its author, ns ' the best and blio 
tnjeat friend ever man bad.’ Further marks i>f 
afiection Avere ills commendatoiy A'-omes in tlio 1675 
edition of Walton’s Lives; his poem, 'The Con- 
tentation^ as Ayell as on earlier one of invitation to 
TTalton to visit him ; and tlie t Avis Led cipher of his 
oAvn and his master’s naiiics al)ove the door of his 
lisfiing*house on the Dove. In 1085 Cotton piibliRhcd 
his trauRlation Qi Hoiitaigue’s Fssays —a aaa aster- 
pjecc^ on Avhicli liis fame still rests securely. Ho 
died in 1087. Cotton's verses are full of lare felici¬ 
ties of thongJit ami pliinsG, nnd az-c irioro really 
poetical than inuch far znoro pretentious poetry. 
His prose is simple and clear, uirccfc and vigorous. 
His character Avas eminently lovable ; his only 
troubles, his debts; his only oiieinies, lua duns, 

Cotton, George Edward Lynch, D,D., 
bisJiop, born in 1813, avas edueated at Westniiustcr 
and Caiubiklge, and from 1836 to 1852 was a 
master at Eugby under Arnold and Taib ; in To?n 
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Brown's /School Days lio appears as ‘tlio yomi^ 
nmstev.^ For six years lie v'oa at the licail of 
^railboroogli Co]Je‘% wliich he rnised to a 2>o*sitioii 
am eng the first schools of Knglaiul. In 1858 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Calcutta, wliere lie huc- 
ce?sfuUy admlnistereu his iniinenso diocese, and 
wliere his schools for the children of the poorer 
Anglo-Indians and Eurasians arc monuments of 
the services ho rendered to education. He was 
di-owned in the Ganges, 6th October 1866. 

Cotton, Joii>r, clergyman, born at Derby in 
1585, was a tutor nb Cambridge, and from ahoub 
1612 held a cliarge at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
Cited to aj)poar, for his Puritan views, before Laud 
ab the high commission court, lio in 1633 fled to 
Boston, ill New England, where he preached until 
his death in 1632. Cotton was reputed a profound 
scholar, and ^vas tlie author of nearly fifty works, 
including a catechism, forms of juayer, and a 
defence of the interfcvenco of the civil nutliority in 
religious mattcYB, in a famous eontvovevey with 
Roger Williams, 

Cot toil) SiE RoDEnT Bkuce, ail English anti- 
ouary, Mus bom at Denton, Huntingdonshire, 22tl 
January 157 L From AVestminsfcer School, wliorc 
he had the fuinous Camden for master, lie passed 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B, A. in 1585. He soon sottied in a house in West- 
iiUTister on the site of the present House of Lords, 
and here he commenced to accumulate books, 
luanusevipta, coins, and other articles, and to 
practise that largo hoapitalitv that iiiatle Cotton 
House the meethig-placo of all the Kcholare of tlie^ 
kingdom. His papei-s read before the Antiquarian' 
Society spread wide tlio reputation of liis leamiug; 
King James knighted him in 1603, created him a 
baronet in 1611, and frequently consulted him on 
political matters. Rut be kept the scholar in prison 
for eiglit mouths in connection with the Overbury 
case, He liad heon returned to parliament in 1604, 
and soon idontifiod liiiiiBclf completely with the 
policy oi constitutional opposition to the crown. 
IIU protest against the proposed debasement of 
the coinage (1626), his frank criti^ilsm of kingcraft 
in Ws Justonj of Henry IlL (16*20-27), his out¬ 
spoken review of the present political sitiiation 
in his tract, 27ie Dangers wherchi the Kinmloni 
now Standeth, and the Eemedye (1628), and the 
frequent meeting in his iioiiso for deliberations 
of Eliot, Pym, lioldeu, aud Sir E. Coke, marked 
him out to the court a.s an enemy to bq crushed. 
The occasion was soon found. An ironical tract, 
entitled A Proposition for His Miijeshjs Scrrice 
to Bridle the Impertineacy of ParlictmentSy having 
fallen into the hands of Wentworth, it was foiuitl 
on inquiry that tlio original was in Cotton’s library, 
from which a copy had been made, though witliout 
Ills knowledge, for tlic press. Cotton and oLliors 
were llung into prison, but proceedings were stayed 
and the priaoners released on the occasion of the 
birth of an hoiv to the throne (29th May 1630). 
Bub Cotton’s library was not restored to him in 
spifca of Ilia pathetic petitions, and as liis heart was 
bound up in his books, lie pined and died lens 
than a year after (6th May 1631). Fourte^u of 
bis tracts were collected and published as Cotton^s 
Posthuma in 1651, His son, Sir X'homas Cotton 
(1394-1662), had the books restored to Mm j and 
his great-grandson, »Sir John Cotton (1679-1731), 
bestowed the library on tlio nation. 

The Cottonian Lihraiiy was ciccordiiigly re- 
luoved to Ashbtirnlittm Honso, Westminster, in 
1730, Ill the following year a flro occurred in the 
house, in which about 114 out of tlio 058 volimies 
of MSS. which the library contained were reported 
as Most, burned, oc entirely spoiled; ami OS dam¬ 
aged so as to be defcotivc.^ Tho library was 


traiisferred to tho British Museum (bce Yol. II, 
p. 462) in 1763. 

OoUon-gi'ass {Hnonhomm), a genus of C'yper- 
aceio, in winch tlic pcrigonc or covedng of united 
bracts, ubicli in tlibs order incloso the ripening 
ovary, is developed into 
long silky or cottony / 
hairs, which used to bo / 

cm ployed foi* candle- / 

^yicKfl, fitufling pillow.H, / & 

•fee. A more recent / y 

attempt to employ tliese « / 

as a substitute for cotton P, I 
bos naturally failed, nor I W 
Is the herbage willingly | 

eaten by sheep or cattle. | 

Two Hpecies arc common I f \ 

in llntain, and give all nl^ 

ohnractenstio appearance | 1 ^ 

to bogs and wot iiiooiv. | 1 

Cotton-TVooiL See 1 ^ 

PoPLATi, SiLK-enrrox, i 11 

Cotton-worm is a 1 

common name for the B |1|® \ 

caterpillar of an owlet 11 \ 

luotli {Alctlfi ccyliruf)^ 1 I \ 

which is in some yeai-s 1 1 ' 

Ycvy deatiucUve to^ the S I 

cotton crop of tho United 1 I 

States, The cateipillar S I 

is gi'coii, with yellow 1 i 

stripes and black dot^, " ' 

ami grows to n length of CoiniiionCottoii-giA8s(iS'rfo- 
an inch and a half. The phontm Anyuslifoliinn). 
boll-woviu, the caterpillar 

of an allied form (HelioUus (miiigcru)^ is also very 
destmetivo to cotton-buds and other crops. 

€oltllS{) a genus of acanthoptep’gious fsBhos, 
comprising the Bullhead {C, gobio) of British 
rivers, the marine Father Laslierl^ scorpins), and 
the clo.sely akin C. buhaliSy found on the conafca 
of Ciilifovnia and Georgia, See Bullhead, 

Cotyle'doii (Gr./a cup or cup-shaped hollow’) 
is tlio tecimical term applied by botanists to the 
seed-leaves of tlio embiyo. Their morphological 
impel tanco wna formerly soincwiiat exaggerntou, as 
they were BUpposed to be quite unrepresented even 
ill the higher cryptogams (see FbjtnS/ &a), to which 
the lenn (icoiyfcaonoiu^i now disused, was therefore 
applied. The niiinber of cotyledons is, however, 
usually of high BYstoiiiaticiiiipoi-taiicc; for although 
in Crymiiospevms it varies from a whorl of eight, 
ten, or even more in conifere, to usually two in 
cycnils, it is almost constant nmorg tho higher 
Angiospeiins, the old division of monocotyleuoiiB 
anu dicotyledons having few e.xcoptions to its 
lit<^ral actuvacy, Every one is faniiliar with the 
two cotyledons of so many seedlings of the latter 
group; but a more extended study shows tliat 
many never emerge above ground, or even leave 
tho seed. The form and stnicturo of the cotyle¬ 
dons depends largely on whether they have pre¬ 
cociously abfioibetl and stored tho nutiitivo con¬ 
tents of tlie endospcrni; hi tills ca.se, of which 
tlio Jegttiniuous seetls of poa, bean, &c. anord 
tire most familiar exanqile, they become more or 
less fleshy, and frequently do not appear above 
ground in gonnhintion. The mode of packing 
tho cotyledons in 6lie bud also presents many 
diflercnces in detail of high syflteniatic constancy, 
and therefore importance. See Ovule, Seed, 
ETkiunvo, and GEimiNATiON. 

Ooiical (Gcufropji^), or La^'Iiebled Cuokoo, 
a genus pf common bush-birds in Africa, India, and 
through tho Malayan Archipelago to Australia, 
Tho hiud-toe is prolonged into a very, long fipur. 
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THcir call is lontl aiifl in aome cases appai’ently 
vcntnloqaistic. They buikl their o^vii nesta. See 
Cuckoo, 

Toil oil ail t. In HeraUhv, ahcasfc lying down, 
ikYith his head \\\\ ia couchawt, If the liead ie 
down, he is dormant. 

CoilcIl-gi*asS {Triticum renens)f also called 
lV/ical-ffr((^St i)off-{/n(s% Quicicn^t and. Squitch 
or Quitch, a ^rrasa which, although of the same 
germs with wheat, is a widespread and tipublc- 
Bomc weed. Its poronnial creeping root-stocks 
render it extremely di Hi cult of extirpation; tliey 
are carefully gafchciecl out of land under cultiva¬ 
tion j hub in times of sctircLty have Leon omploj^ed 
as human food, as a source of hear, as a domestic 
niedioine, and more frequently oa fodder* Tliey 
arc soiiiGtinica useful in bindiiig sand into paatuv- 
aga of inferior nuality. Cub early, coucli-grasa 
makes very good nay. 

COllGlung, See CATARACT. 

Coilcy^ IlAOUL or Renault, Castellan de, 
was a French court poet or Troiivbre (q.v.) of the 
12th century, to whom twenty-thioe poem a are 
asciibcfh He was named after the Cliftteau. do 
Goucy, near Laon. See Gaston Paris in Jiomuiiu 
( 1872 ), 

Coilgitillg'i considered physiologically, censists 
{1) in a long inspiration wliioli Alls the lunge bo a 
groatei' extent than usual ; (2) in the closure of 
the glottis^ or narrow opening in the organ of voice 
(see L.vrykx), at the comnienceinont of the act of 
oxpivntion i and (3)^ in the sudden forcing opoii of 
the glottis hy the violence of the expiratory luovo- 
menX. In thitt a* blast of air is driven up¬ 
wards from the lungs through the mouth, which 
cai’riea with it any sources of irribation that may 
have keen present in tlie air paasa^es, Coughing 
may occur from irribation in the back of the throab, 
in the larynx, trachea, or bronchial tubes, and may 
bo excited by acrid vapours, by iviitant gase.^, or 
by articles of food or diink—such as oven a drop of 
water or a crumU of bread—^making their way mto 
the aiV'PfLSsages instead of into the pliarynx, or hy 
excessive or morbid secretion from the avails of tlio 
air-tubes, or even by the entrance of cold air, when 
the lining membrane of the air passages is ahnov- 
inaily iiTitable. ^lorc rarely it I’C.Hults from irrita¬ 
tion of other parts, as the car, and possibly tlie 
stomach. 

The object of coughing in tlie animal cconomj’^ is 
unquestionably to ijuard against the clanger of the 
entrance of mechanical anti chemical irritants into 
the air-pnasagea; and accordingly the mucous 
membrane, c.speeially nf their upiiev part, is en¬ 
dowed ^^’ith a moMt exquisite sensibiUty which, 
wlicii aroused by initabion or by a st.ito of disease, 
provokes incessant coughing until the irritation 
bo allayed or removed. Cough is an exceedingly 
common aymptom of all diseases of the resphatmy 
organs. The trefitiiient of coughing must liRit be 
directetl to the removal, if possible, of the cause 
wliich excites it. Dnt besides, when once begun, 
coiigliing frequently become.^ excessive, nnef so 
irritating or exhausting to the patient, from too 
great sensUiveness of the nervous mecbanivsiu which 
produces iti and this tendency', when injurious, 
must also be combated. The remedies suitable to 
most COSOS of cough are therefore Expectorants 
(q.v.J and nervine sedatives, especially opium, 
morphia, and hydrocyanic acid j ‘cough mixture-s’ 
generally contain both. Such household remedies 
asliqnonce, jujubes, blnck-curranb jelly, or linseed 
tea nro often of service. Sec also under names of 
ohfGCLs&i in wliicli cough occurs. 

, occum amongst tlio lower animals under 

BundaT conditions. From continuod breathing of 
a close foul ntmoapherc, the bronchial mucous 


raeitthtane becomes unduly irritable, hciico the 
prevalence of chronic coiigli amongst the cows in 
our overcrowded town-tlairies. Chronic cough 
also occurs in horses, usually ns a sequel to an 
attack of cold. It conatifcutea unsmindiieBs, is 
best treated by lepoated doses of bollndonna and 
camphor, hut often requires for its eutiro removal 
a run at grass. 

Cough is on accompaniment of teothing, aud is 
also common in diseases of the digestive organs. 
See Pneumonia, CoNSUMmoN, Hhonciiitls, 
Oatarhh, &c, 

Cougunr. See Puma. 

€oiiliiiicrs« a French village, some 12 miles 
WNW. of Orleans, where Von dcr Tann and liia 
Bavaiiaiis were defeated by an ovcrwliobniiig force 
under UAurellc de Paladines, Otli Novomber 1870. 

Coiiloitili) Charles Augustin be, famous for 
his experiments on friction, and tlie invention of 
the Toi'sion Jiuhmee for measuring the force of 
magnetic and electrical attvactiou, was born at 
Angouldme in 1736. In early life lie outered the 
engineers, and Revved aoiiio time at Martinique. 
In 1777 he gained an Academy prize by a 'work 
on anagnctic needles, aud again two years labor 
by liis Th6m'ie dcs Machines simples. For speaking 
the truth about a projected canal in Biittauy, lie 
was for some time impiisoned, but earned tlic 
hearty approval of the honest lire tons, as 'woU 
as liis own conscience. Coulomb lived in rotiro- 
inent dining tho Revolution, became a mombor of 
the Institute in 1804, and died August 23, 1806. 

. Coulter. Sec Plough. 

Coumarill (CftHgOg) la a fragraiifc crystallino 
substance, analogous bo volatile oils ami camjilior, 
which is ju-esent in tliQ well-known Tonka bean. 
It ia identical udbli the odorous urinciplo of many 
other plants, including the WoodruiF, Mclilofc, and 
Vernal gross, 

Council, or Synod, an assembly of eccIeBiastica 
met to regulate doctrine or disciplino. Wo lirtib 
hcor of sucli assemblies during the Montanist con- 
trovemy, about 150 a.d. G'lmimejueal councils are 
convoked from all parts of Cliristeudoin, and claim 
to regiilatc the aflairs of tho wJiole cluircli. Otlier 
synods have represented the East ami 'VVesb j’e- 
apectivcly. Patriarchal, national, aud pilmatial 
councils represent a wliole patriavcliato, a nation, 
or the several 3Uoviiico8 subject to a primate, 
while the biabop.s and other digriitniios of a iiro- 
vincG coiiatitiito a provincial; tho clergy of a 
diocesio under the prciiidencj^ of the bishop, a dio¬ 
cesan council. Mixed councils during tlie middle 
ages dealt with civil as -woU as cGclewastical 
ntlaiis, mid were composed of secular pei^jons as 
well as churchmen. Sometimes, but not always, 
the lay and eedesiaatical membois voted 'in 
Bcmvato chambeva. 

Tlie hist eight general caiineils were convoked 
by tho emperor, all tlie later ones by tlio ]H>pes, and 
the fifth Lateran Council asserts [Sess. xi.) tJm 
moilGin prindplo that tho right of convoklug, 
removing, and tlissolving gonoral councils holoiigR 
to the pope. Tlic right or voting wns roservod in 
early times to bishops and priests, or deacons who 
acted as roprcsentatives of absent bishops. From 
the 7tJi ceutury onwards this light ^yas sometimes 
extended to abbots, and from the ciul of the medi¬ 
eval Loriod to cardinals udio '^vore not also bishops. 
At tlie Vatican Council tho meiiihcrs entitled tt) 
Vo to Were cardinals, bisliopa (even if only titular 
bishops), mitred abbots, and generals of rcligiona 
order-^. Piicsts acting as proxies of bishops were 
not admitted. Tho presidoncy at tlie early icqu- 
munical councils followed no fixed rido. In a 
certain sense it belonged to tlio emperor, '^idio 
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had convolced the bishops, and was respomiblo for 
peace and ordoi\ ^ It was not/ gays llarnack {Dog- 
'imngcschichlQy ii, p. 101), ' till the fourth goiieval 
council that the papal legates gained a iininnG 
position, and learned Catholics havo admitted that 
the piesidencY o£ bho papal legates at does 

nob admit or positive proof.’ Tins is true even 
of Cabliolic theologians writing after the Vatican 
decrees, Thus Krana {Kirck&ngmhickte^ p. 147) 
contents himself ^vitli maintaining ‘the proba¬ 
bility ' that tlic papal logates presided at ISicEea, 
and Tlcfele {OonciL i. p. 3S, 2d ed.) admits that the 
question is ‘not without diilicxdtv.* The modem 
tlieory that a council is then, and then only, to bo 
counted goneral when its acts have been ratified by 
the nope, in of still later origin. Even medieval 
theologianaj such os Thomas of Walden, main, 
tained that the decisions of general councils did not 
acquire binding force till they had been accepted by 
the wliole clmvch. Ami although it was an cstab- 
lifibcd principle in tlio 6bh and the following cen¬ 
turies that tho dcfiiiitioTia of councils, indisput¬ 
ably cnoiiinenical, could not bo called in mi ca¬ 
tion, it is certain that St Augustine had been 
of another mind. Ho asserts (De conifn 

Donat, ii. p, 3-4) that Scriptm-e alone has final 
a]ifl irroforJimblc authority, bnt that even ‘plenary 
councils, assembled from tlio whole Cfmsbiaii 
world,' may bo ‘correoted' (cme 7 idari) by tho 
accession of knowledge and oxperionco. Moreover, 
tho foot that the dccisiona oven of pTovinoial 
cnuncils aro sometimes attributed, in the 4th 
conbiry, bo tho ‘suggestion’ of the Holy Spirit, 
shows that caution is needed in inteipreting the 
ihefcorical language of early uriters. 

The Greek Churcli recognises seven general 
eoinieils— viz.i (1) Tire finsfc of Nica?a, 325 A.i>.; 
(2) tho first of Constantinople, 381 j (3) Ephesua, 
431 ; (4) Clialcedoii, 451; (5) ivocond of Constan¬ 
tinople, 563; (0) third of Constantinople. 680; 
(7) second of Nicowi, 787. To these Homan 
Catholics atUl; (8) fourth of Constantiuorfe, 809; 
(9) first Lafceran, 1123j (10) second Latouftn, 
1139; (11) third Latoran, 1179; (12) fourth 
Latoraii, 1215; (IS) first of byons, Z245; (14) 
aecond of Lyons, 1274; (16) Vienne, 1311; (16) 
Constance, 1414-18, of wJrich UUmrii on tanas 
occej^t only the decrees passed in sossiona 42d to 
45th iiiclubive, and such decrees of eftriiei' sessions 
ns Were approved by Martin V,; (17) Bnael, 1431 
and fclio following years, cccuraeiiical according to 
Ultramontaneg only till the end of . the twenty- 
fifth session, and oven then only in respect of such 
decrees as wera approved by Eiigenius lY,; (18) 
Terrara-Flovenco, 1438-42, really a coiitiimation of 
Basel; (10) fifth Lateran, 1612-17; (20) Trent, 
1645-03; (21) Vatican, December 8, 1869, to July 
18, 1870, and still unfinished. 

The best collections of councils arc by Iiaruomn 
(12 vols. folio* Palis, 1716 )* and that of Mansi 
(31 vols. folio, Florence, 1769), which^ is by far 
move complete than Hardouin’s, but inferior to 
it in correctness of typography An excellent 
account of the councils, with the bex^t of tlm most 
iinporfcant decrees, will be found in Bishop Hefele a 
ConcilkngtschiGhU (7 vols. Freiburg), part of which 
has been published by Clark In an English trans- 
lalLon. For the liistory of the more important 
councils, Kco under NiCiEjV, Basel, &o, 

Coiiucil Bluffs, a city of 

Pobttiwatbaniie county, 141 miles WSW. of JJes 
Moluca by rail* on a plain backed by tlie higu 
blufft from which it takes its name. The Missouri 
Biver, 3 milea to the west, is crossed by a grand 
railway bridge to Orualia, and live vail ways forin 
n junction at the to>yn, wbioh has nianufaotures of 
naiior, iron, carriages, and agricultural macbiiica. 
Pop. (1870) 10,0120; (1886) 21,557. 

Council of War ia a conference of military or 
naval oflicers, to consider a plan of ^nipaign, 
determine the order of battK er givo their opiniojis 
on some matter in wbicb the commander to 

fortify his judgment by *n appeal to thutof otlicrs. 

Tho senior oilicers and beads of department meet 
him in the consultation wlicncver be thinks it 
desirable; and their opinions are placed upon 
record. Thus the eojnmandant of a fortress gener¬ 
ally solicits the opinion of a council of var before 
suirendcriug to busic^ers. The British niilituiy 
code leaves its assembly to bis discretion, bub the 
French make a special provision for fr council of 
defence. In the navy, a council of war consists 
usually of llng-ofiicers only; but officer? of lower 
rank occasionally assist, 

CoiuigcL See jlDVocAtE and EaeRisteh. 

Counsellor is the term which in the United 
States moat nearly coiTeaponda to Barrister (q-v.) 
in England, and Advocate (q.v.) in Scotland. Hut 
in the United >Statea there is no such well-marked 
distinction between counsellor and solicitor ns in 
the United Kingdom obtain.^ between lavrifiter or 
advocate and solicitor. See Lawyer. 

■ €oi1ut (Lat. cowi€«, in Fr. coi/itCi ^pan, condit 
Ital, conte]t tlio name of a dignity in medieval 
and wodcrii Europe, to which Eaii (q.v.) is in 
one view supposed to be analogous, the Latin 
emiivalcnt of each being tho same, and tha wFo 
or an earl being a couutcsa. On tlic various 
significations of tho comas of classical ^ times it is 
unnecessary to eutcr, Under Constantino the toriu 
became an bouomy title; and the mfiites bccamo 
a sort of council of state both in the eastern ana 
westem oinpire, each having his aepatate office in. 
the household, TJio counts under the nrat t>vxi 
raoog of Fi'ankisb kings were (like those of the 
lower empire) of various dogroes. Tlio count of the 
{coTiiesjialaiii nosti*i} was the liighest dignb 
tary in the state after the maivo of the palace; and 
in the Ufch century he had already acq^uired a mtifc 
apart from that of the other eornita. Ilepieaidod 
in Uie court of tlie Boverelgn in his absenco^ ana 
possessed sovereign jurisdiction, Tlio habit oi 
inatituting connta-palabino (Qcnmks mlatii) was 
adopted by Spain and England. Thoso counte, 
again, who, at a later period, iia lulers of proviuces, 
fiad attained to soinothin^ approaching to sovereign 
power, exercised also the nght of appointing counts* 
palatine under them—e.g. tim Counts of LhaiireSj 
of Chftuipagne, of Blois, Toulouse, &c,; and the . 
ancient houses of ChaitrcB and of Blois continueu 
to claim in perpetuity the title of count-pal atiiie os 
that of their eldest sons. Counts of this sovereign 
class? owed tlieir origin to the feebleness of the later 
Carlovingian kings, under whoin tlmy contrived 
gmduftlly to convert the proviucoa and towns wJiicIi 
8iey had governed as royal officei'B into prin- 
cinalifciea hereditary in their fainilies. It was then 
that the counts came to ho known by the nmiies of 
their counties. Down to tha m iddle of the 14th cen¬ 
tury they wielded a most formidable power, some- 
whab broken by the eventually successful st^ningle 
of the towns of KortJiern Franco to throw oil tJioir 
yoke. In later times there >vera nnnierous mere 
titii lar counts, and even before the first rovoiutiou 
many titles of count, believed to bo pure asBump- 
tions, were recogniBed by the coarteBy of society. 

The German word araf, akin (like rcevet gnevei 
and sheriff) to the Auglo-Saxon /gover¬ 

nor ’ in time came to be ideutifieti witii tlio 
canm or count, tlio pfalegmj being Gorman 

equivftlonfc of tlio comespcMH. In Germany there 
have been in modern times two classes of Q^uts, 
one belonging to the Dmasiim-adtl, or higher 
nobility—ue. thofle families whoss head hod a 
seat iu the diet pr estates of the realm; the Other 
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fonning the, Iiighest class of tlie lower nobility* Of 
the former class the larger nnniber,^ as the pnctj 
of tlicir acqviesicence in tlie abolition of the ol<l 
Gernmn emplvc^ received the title of pniico, and 
very few now exist. The merely titular counts 
helouging to tlie lower nobility are very minieioiis. 
Coiiiiterrcit. See Coininq. 

€oiin terrortSj tliehufcti'esses or arches behiml 
the revetments or retaining wnhs of the ditches of 
permanent forbirications. TJioy help to support the 
earth above tliem and niako it more dillicult to 
form a Iheach (r|.v.). 

Coiintcr-g^liard a low ouUvork designed to 
cover tlie revetment of a haation or ravelin from 
the lire cf tlie enemy's breacliing batteries. It is 
separated from tlieui hy a narrow ditch, and lest 
the enemy should establish a battery on it when 
captured, the teire-plein, or lint wnneo behind its 
parapet, is made very narrow. See VoRTinCA- 
TION, 

Connter-lrritauts, ageuta applied to the 
shin BO to redden (mbefaeients), to vesicate 
(vesicatorics or Blistei's, q.v.), or to produce pus¬ 
tules, purulent issues, or even sloughs of skin 
and of the subcutaneous textures. The milder 
counterdyritanta are nuietard (aee Cataplasm), 
turpentine applied on warm cloths, and spirit or 
acetic acid in lotion. Tlic stronger aie blistei'S of 
Cantharides ((^.v.) or of aminonm; Croton-oil (([,v,) 
or Tp'tar Emetic (q.v.), in ointment; setons, 
eauatk or p^^sauea, and the moxa 5 and above 
all, the actual Cauteiy (q,v.)or hot iron. Koiie 
of the ^ironcer cemnter-imfcanfcs should be usotl 
without careful consideration and medical advice j 
great mischief is often done by their careless or 
improper use< Cnuntcr-irritants relieve internal 
pain, check inilammahons, and tend to promote 
tlio absorption of morbid elTiisions. Thch ofFeet is 
probably due mainiy to tcilex action, produced by 
the impression they cause upon the nervo.s of the 
skin to which they arc applied. 

Anioiigat liorscs, counter-irritants are much used 
for strains and diseases of the joints, hub should 
never be appUed, as they too often arc, in tccent 
cases, or whilst the part is hot or in/lamo(l. Caii- 
thai'Idiiie preparationa, or ointment of biniodidc of 
mercury, are the most convenient. For coavs, use 
fomentations, followed by tlie smart in friction of 
for eoap-Uaiment, atrength- 
cnod, if required, aiiiinrjnia or turpentine. 

€oillltcriilitiey a subtciTunean Avay to counter¬ 
act besiegers* mines. Seo MiXKS (AIiLirAiiYb Siege. 

Coiintcrxjoiiit, in IMusic, lias been debiied iis 


^ the art of coinhining melodfos.' Tiio nama aitjso 
from the early aystem of notation by points, Wlien 
aiiothcT part or melody was added to one already 
represented by a roAv of points, tins was called 
pufiduin contrapiaidufu. A einglo melody is 
usually taken ns the ^subject/ and tlic part or 
parts added arc called the ‘ counterpoint,* When 
this is done according to tlio iiiimerous and strin¬ 
gent nilos^ of i/hc old aiitlioritiiw, it is called sti'ict 
counterpoinb; hut in Tuodevn music these rules are 
much relaxed. The deduces of counterpoint aro, 
however, still largely relied on; Wognor, the 
greatest innovator of our time, being also one of 
the greatest practical contrapuntists. The aim of 
BcetTuwen in his later works to make evoiy part 
and not be a mere filling up of tho Jiarnioiiy, 
may be referred to ns illustrating tho object of theKo 
devices; and there is no doubt that a>s used i)y the 
classical Aviiteis, they are tlie source cif some of the 
grandest cilccts in music. 

In simple counterpoint the parts are Avribton above 
or below the subject Avithout r^ard to tiieir ca])ft' 
bilLty of being transposed, Tb is divided into 
dijlerent species, according as the added parts con¬ 
tain owe, two, or four notes against each note of 
the Subject, or arc Avrifcten in syncopated notes, or 
have a combination of all or any of these, when it 
is called * Aotid.' Tho so-called ‘ rules * are in effect 
limitations of the degrees in Avliich tlie parts may 
progi-esa—e,g. tho prohibition of conaecntiveoDtavos 
aiuf fifths. The general principle of them is to 
sccuvo complete indep^ndmee of melodic motion in 
the parts, while at the sanio time tho laAVS of har¬ 
mony avG observed. When tho parts reach tlio 
number of eight or more in vocal music, they are 
flomotiraos divided into difterent choira, Avliicli sing 
alternately logofchev and in antiplioiiy. A fanunis 
example of this class is TalUa*s motet ‘ Speu\ in 
aliuin non liabul,* for forty voices, in eight cboirfl, 
each of five voices, In double counterpoint the 
subject and counterpoint are bo Avritlon that eacli 
may forni the bass to the other. When in tins 
tYan?ipositioi\ the upper part is taken to the octavo 
below, or vice vcysdy it is called double counter, 
point at the octave; but it may also be at any 
other interval, tho fourth, fifth, &c., or oven nfc two 
di/rewiit ones. In tiiebJe eouiiterpoiiit each of tlu-eo 
melodics ^n ho jiut as the boHs to the oilicra; and 
similarly in quadruple and quintiiplo coimtorpoiiit; 
but counterpoint beyond double can only be at the 
octave, fls tlie other iiitervals aro impiucticable. 
One or more free parts may be added to fill in the 
harmony.^ The following instance of qiuiituplc 
coiiutGrpomt is taken from the finale of Mozavt *3 
‘Jupiter‘Symphony: 



Among the other devices of counterpoint may be 
mentioned those of contrary motion, augmentation 
and dunmution, the latter two refoning to the 
tune-values of the notes. See Imitatjoi^. 


The history of the art of counterpoint can bo 
stop by stop from its beginnings in the rude 
eiFortfl at pait-writing, called argamnn^ barbarous 
to modern ears, in medieval churoli music, of which 
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the earliest known account wo have is by Hucbald, 
n Flemish monk, wlio (lied in 930, The earliest 
existing apccinien of part-iiiiisie is an English one 
—a rota or round, written by a monk of Reading in 
1223 fco words beginning ‘.Sinner is icuiiicri in/ tiie 
MS. of which is in tiro British Muscnin. The Poly¬ 
phonic Bclioola of composition in Flanders, England, 
Gennany, atul Italy, of the four succeeding cen- 
turica, reaching their cnlinination in Palestrina, 
wero based pre-oininently on counterpoint, Bacl» 
is, however, usually considered its greatest master. 
Thei-o is an onormous number of treatises on the 
flubjeeb in most European languages; it will he 
fiiiHicient to rofor to that of Sir F. A. G. Ouselcy, 
based on Cberubijiij ami fco fcho primers piiblislied 
by Novello & Co. 

Coillltcvscarp ia that able of the ditch of n 
fort which is neavest to tho hesiegova; the othei* 
aide being called tho escarp or scarp. 

Coniltcrslgiii in miUtaiy affaim, is a watch- 
wortl used to prevent unauthorised persona passing 
a line of sentries whoso ovdora are to stop any one 
unable to give it. It is fixed each day by the 
commanding olTicor, but may be changed at any 
momenfcif necessary, and is only communicatetl to 
those entitled to know it. 

Counter-tenor, the highest adult male voice, 
tho same as Alto (q.v.), See also Contralto, 
Tenoil 

Coiiiitry-^lfinee (Fi*. contrc^ilanse, of wliich 
tho English lerm is a conniption), a dance in which 
ns many couples can take ^lart as there is space to 
accommodate thorn; the gentlemen being ranged 
nt tho commencement on one side, and tlic ladies 
on Ibo otliGu Xho dancers are constantly changing 
places, loading one another back and forward, up 
and down, parting and uniting again. SSir Roger 
do Coverley’ is tho heab known oxamplo. Seo 
Dancinq. 

Comity (derived fi'oni Fr, comtii comi' 

now the recognised subdivision of the thi*eo 
kingdoms for judicial and local govornniont pur¬ 
poses. 

History. —The term ‘county’ corresponds with 
sliire (j^axon, sm\ frp/n scimn^ ‘to divide’), a 
word wlilcli, however, it has now to a great extent 
superseded. It means a division of a kingdom 
iinniodiately Biipm ior to tho hundred, and its first 
1180 was in cpimection with tho assignment of juris¬ 
diction for judicial business. Some counties, such 
as Essex, Kent, Middlesex, Suitov, Sussex,_ were 
anoiont Saxon kingdoms, but other counties or 
shires were formed ?jy the subdivision of Alei^ia, 
AVossex, Northumbria, and the other Saxon king¬ 
doms, Tho aliire represented in its constitutional 
machinery cither the national organisation of the 
several divisions created by West Saxon conquest, 
or that of the early settlements which united in 
the Mercian kingdom as it advanced Avostwavds, or 
the roaiTangement by the West Saxon dynasty of 
tiio Avhole of Ell gland on tho piinciplcs already at 
Avork in its OAvn shireB. The division of England 
into sliires, Avhich was begun before tho time of 
Alfred, was probably not completed till the Danos, 
Angles, and Saxons Avore united into one kingdom 
unaer Edgar, In the government of the sJiire them 
Avero two officers, tiro caldorman and the scir-gordfo, 
or fiJierifr, The ealdornian (the princeps of Tacitus, 
the satmpa of Bede, the dux of the Latin chron¬ 
iclers, ana the comes of the NormanB)wa8 oiiginally 
elected by the Wifcan, bub in coumc of time the office 
tended to become hereditary, though in all cases 
down to the Nornmii Conquest the coment of the 
king and the Wifcan Avaa necessary to each fresh 
nomination. The ealdornian shared Avifch the 
ehenffand the bishop the adminislratire functions 
of the county in the slure-moob. The sheriff Avas 

the vepvesciitativQ of the king alone, and avos the 
chief judiciol officer of the ahire, on ivhom im 
imposed the duty of executing the laAv and acting 
ns? steward of the roj^al demesne. Each county or 
shire com prised a number of hundreds, and just in 
the samcAvayas the hundreds liotl tlieivinoot, so 
each county or sliire had its moot, AvJjich was 
attended by the renvc.sentativcs of the hundreds 
and toAvnahipH, ami by a representative body of 
Avifcnesses to give validitv to its proceedings. 
According to the laAvs of Edgar, tlio shire-moot Avas 
held twice a year. After the Conquest the ahirc- 
hioot Continued to be held in each county, hut its 
independence was much interfered Avilfi bj’^ the 
exerci^jo of the royal preiogntive. Boiucezi tlie 
reigns of Ileniy 1. and Henry III, these courts 
began to mcefc move frequently, and eventually as 
county coui'ta, or HhciifT'a courts, met once a month, 
and continued to be held, tlimigb under varying 
conditions, until comparatively modern limes, 

Gonsliiulion. —^'Clic oiganisation of a county in 
England comprises tlie foUoAving olficers; (1) A 
iom'lieutenant, avIio is the niiliLuy representative 
of the croAvn, and Avhose duty it is to select pei-sons 
for the commission of the pence i (2) a ciistos rotu- 
loriiin (keeper of the records); (3) a sheriff; (4) a 
coroner; (5) justices of the peace, qualified by an 
estate in [jossession of iilOO a year, or in revei'sion 
of X300 a year, or by two yeai^’ assessment to tho 
inhabited house duty at £100. All the justiceB for 
a county hold the general amt quaitor sessions ns 
prescribed^ by laAV. A. single justice may act in 
petty sessions, (0) A clerk of tho pence, avIio is 
appointed by tho custoa robiiloruni, hut may bo 
removed by the justices; (7) a county treasurer; 
(8) a eurvoyor, and oilier minor ofilcciB, Tiie 
duties that now belong to the county juafcicca are 
mainly of an imperial diavactcr, and relate to the 
maintenatice of the militia, to the local Eulmmisfcra' 
tion of the criminal laAv, and to the carrying out 
of C6riaiit maiterar connected Avifch parliamentary 
leprcBentafclon, licensing, assessment, appeals, ana 
BO forth, 

Goimty Oou7ici(s,^By tlio Local Government Act, 
1888, all duties purely relating to mabters of local 
government in England anti VVales tlmt were per¬ 
formed by tlie justices in Quarter aessione Avere 
tmnsfonud to county councils Avhich avgtb ncAvly 
cstabJished by the act. These coimcila me elected by 
the inhabitants of the county, Avho are enrolled as 
‘ county electors ‘ for the purpose, A county elector 
may be a man or Avoman, but iniiat bo of full ago 
amt not subject to any legal incapacity, and niUBt 
not have been in i^eceipt of parochial I'clief. Such 
a person must have been an occupier of gome build¬ 
ing or land in Hie county for a certain term, and 
must have paid all rates due and complied Avith 
certain comlitiona as to residence, For the 

piirposes of tho establishment of county councils in 
England and Wales Avliat are tenned administra¬ 
tive countie.s are formed. Of these there are eisty, 
and tlio number of county coiiueillom and County 
aldermen for each county council is os follows, 
tlie aldermen forming one-fourth of the total in 
each case, viz. i Enfflmd—Beiliotil, 68; Berks, 68; 
Bucks, 68; Canihiidgc (exclusive of the Isle of 
Ely), 64; Cambridge (Isle of Ely Dtri.sion), 56; 
Cliester, 70; CorinA'all, 88; CumbcrlRiKl, 80; 
Derby, 80; Devon, 104; Domet, 76; Durham, 96; 
Essex, 84; Gloucester, 80; Hereford, 68; Hortu, 
72; Hunts, 62; Kent, 90; Lancaster, 140; Leicca- 
ter, 72; Lincoln (Holland), 56; Lincoln (Keste- 
A^en), 64; Lincoln (Limleey), 76; London, 137; 
MiddleBCx, 72; Monmouth, 64; Norfolk, 76; 
Northampton (exclusive of the Soke of Peter¬ 
borough), 68 ; Northampton (Soke of Pober- 
borough)i 40; Nortbumberland, 80; Notts, 08; 
Oxford, 76; Rutland, 28; Salop, 68; Somerset, 
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88; Soiithamptoii, 100; Sfcaffofd, 100; SulTolk 
(Eastei'n Division), 70 ; Sudblk(AVe6tern Division), 
64 j SuiTOY, 76; Sussex (Eastern Division), 68; 
Sussex (Western Division), 60; Warwick, 72; 
'WcatmoielantI, 56; Wilts, 80; Worcester, 70; 
York (East IU(lin<r), 63 ; York (North Hiding), 80 ; 
York (West Hiding), 120. Wali^s —Anglesey, 50; 
Brecknock, 60; Cardigan, 61; Carmarthen, 08; 
Carnarvon, 61; Denbigh, Gl; Flint, 60; Olnmor- 
nn, 88; Merioneth, 50; Montgomery, 56 j Peni^ 
roke, 61; and Radnor, 32. These are distinct 
from the aldermen anil coiiiicilloi-s in boroughs, 
u'ho take no part in county administration. 

The pa^YCl•s and duties -wliicli aro given to the 
county councils by the Local Government Act, 
18S8, relate to county finance, rating and assess¬ 
ment, county biiildiiigs, bridges, lunatic nnylunis, 
reformatorica, registration and polling of parlia¬ 
mentary electors, contagious diseases (anininls), 
tlie appointment of coroners, mabitcnancc of high¬ 
ways, preventing the pollution of rivers, and 
numerous minor matters. The control of the police 
is vested in the courts of quarter .sessions and the 
county councils jointly. As regards its finances, 
each county cmincil is euipowerou to make and levy 
county ami other rates, and it will also receive its 
share of the income derived from certain license 
duties collected by the imperial goveriiinent, to- 
geliter witli a proportion of the probate duty col¬ 
lected in the United Kingdom. 

Count’tf BaU. —The county rate ia made under 
an Act 15 and 16 Viet. chap. 81, and is assessed, 
not on individual properties, but on the various 
parishes, and a precept ia issued to the guardians 
of each union requmiig them to pay to the county 
treasurer the aggregate amount of the sums pay- 
able hy the parishes in their union. It can be 
e-\pen(letl only for ‘ county purposes,* Nvhicli the 
county council is required to provide funds for in 
the e.vecation of ita powci-s as above enumerated. 

Countij Boroughs, the Local Governinent 
Act, certain boroughs are exempted from the juris- 
diction of the county councils of the counties in 
which they aro situated, and arc enabled to letain 
their independence, subject to certain special regu¬ 
lations for the adjustment of their financial tela- 
tioas with tlie counties. These boroughs are called 
< county boroughs,* and are such on cither were 
counties in themselves before the passing of the 
Local Govei’iimcnt Act, 18S8, or on tlie Isb of Juno 
1888 had a population of not less than 50,000, 
They are ns follows : Banw, Batli, Birkenhead, 
Birmingham, Blackburn, Bolton, Bootle-cuin-Lin- 
acra, Bradford, BriLkton, Bristol, Biiralcy, Bury, 
Gaaterbury, Carding Chester, CJoventry, Croydon, 
Derby, Dovonporfc, Dudley, Exeter, Gateshead, 
Gloucester, Halifax, Hanley, Hastings, Hudders¬ 
field, Hull, Ipswich, Leethi, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Middlasbrongh, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Nortliaiiipton, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oldliaiii, Plymouth, Portsmoutil, Preston, Heading, 
Koclidale, Helens, Salford, Shellield, South¬ 
ampton, South Shields, Stockport, Sunderland, 
Swiinsca, Walsall, West Bromwich, West Ham, 
Wigan, WolverJ lamp ton. Wore ester, Yarmouth, 
aiKlYoi’k. 

Countg Courts are sixty tribiinah which hnvo 
been established in the dilfercnt countie.s of Eng¬ 
land for tliQ liGuring of cases of a minor importance 
relating to civil matters only. They are now regu¬ 
lated by the County Courts Consolidation Act, 
1888,^ and under that statute can exercise jiirisclic- I 
tiou in questions of law and of equity. Since their 
establish men t in 1846 their powers have been 
gradually eulargod, and the tendoncy is to transfer 
coses in which tlie matters in dispute ore not great 
from tho higlier courts to these courts. The 
regUtrnr has power to take all undefended and 


adiiiitted cases by leave of the judge. lu ovory 
action or aiiib of whatever nature whore moro than 
£5 is claimed, and in all other actions, by leave of 
judge, a jury may be demanded, TJiO iiuiiiber of 
jury men to try a cause in county courts is live. 
There ia a right of appeal in all cosea where inore 
than £20 is maimed, and by leave of jndge in all 
other coses. Tlie judge only may commit to prison 
in cases whore ho is satisfied tlie debtor has the 
means to pay the debt or instalment thereof. There 
is no other ground of imprison men b for debt in 
county courts. A debtor may be coininitLcd for 
any period not exceeding forty*two days, and can 
be imprisfined only once n>y tho deianlt. 

In Bcotlnnd the tendency of the constitution 
under the feudal S 3 ^stein was towards Eng]i>sh 
methods of Eidmiiiistmtion, niid this brought about, 
among other innovations, the division into counties 
or siiires. Its introduction seems to liavo begun 
early in the 12tli century, and to have proceeded 
northwards. Tiio crown at an carN period adopted 
the practice of amiointing SherilS (q.v.) in Scot¬ 
land, and local jimgea for each comibj'^, and the sys¬ 
tem of appointing justices of the peace was intro¬ 
duced by James YI. There are now thirty-three 
counties in Scotland. ^ Tlio county^ organisation 
comprises a shcrift-principal (appointed bj^ tho 
crown for a county or a combination of counties), 
sheriff-substitutes, justices of the peace, emmnis- 
sioiiers of supply, county road trustees, and their 
oIRcials. The Local Government Act, 1888, did 
not apply to Scotland or Ireland. 

In Ireland the division into counties was begun 
in the tinio of King John, and it was nob completed 
till that of James I. There aro now thirty-two 
couutios, each of which is divided into baronies. 
Ita county organisation comprises tho slieriff, tlie 
grand jury, justices of the peace, and olhciala. 
The grand jurj^ consists of tw'enty-three porsons, 
and is appointed under tlie Act 6 and 7 mil. IV,, 
chap. 110. It ia the principal county authority for 
purposes of local govornniont, and its pow'era end 
wibtx cacli of tho assizes. The system of county 
government is tlius seen not to ho liased on popular 
representation, as is tho case in England and, to 
some extent, in Scotland. 

In the United States the county is a creation of 
the legislature of each state, and is not a tiling of 
gradual growth, as in England. Each county is 
invested witli certain corporate rights and powers 
to cnablo it to perform tlie duties recjiiired of it in 
the macliineiy of goveiimient, and its affairs are 
managed hy a board of commissionev.s or siipcr- 
visors, who can levy and collect taxes and liold real 
and personal property for tho benoiit of the inhab¬ 
itants. In Gvory county there is a sheriff, coroner, 
treasurer, recorder of deeds, and registrar of wills. 
All officers arc elected hy the people. New coun¬ 
ties are created by the .subdivision of the o.xiating 
counties. County courts exist in eicli county, but 
their powem vary according to the state thej’^ are 
iu, some having very extensive common-law and 
equity jurisdiction, ^yhile others can deal only witji 
small suits, and aro limited to chancery juviauiction 
and matters affecting trust properties. 

Tor authorities, sco Stubbs, GmislUutional 
(1874-78); llallani, Oonatitiitional Ilistori/ (1827; new 
cd. 1866); Fmonmn, N'oi'mun C'onoMcai (1867-70); Giioist, 
English ConstUuUon 1886); also Local Goveiin- 
fi[ENT, and works there oited. 

Coup is a French w^ord signifying ‘ a stroke,* 
used in certain phrases tlmt Inive become current 
ill Europe, A coup d'titat (' stroke of state ’ ] means 
an arbitrary encroachment suddenly effected by the 
governing authorities upon the constitution or the 
state, altering or setting aside tho prerogatives of 
other parts of tho bodj*^politic. Tho term is applieti 
particularly to the treacherous but successful attack 
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upmi tlie libertiea of \\h follow-coimti-ynien by 
Ltmis Napoleon, 2il December 1851. Coup dc main 
(' a stroke of the liaxid ') is n sudden and successful 
abtaelv j cotip d^anl ('a tjfcroke of the eyo') is a 
einnmary view ot a coinpUc/ited matter; cotw de 
ikedire is a trick of the stage; and coitj) da gmea is 
the mevoifnl blow that puts a victim o\it of pain. 

€oilimr-AngUS, a town cbieily in Pertli but 
piu'Uy in Povfai-^uie, near the left bank of the fela, 
a tribuLaiy of the Tay, 13 miles NNE, of Perth, 
and 15 N\Y, of Dundee, Here are lomains of a 
Homan camp, nitliiu which is the fragment of a 
Ciatercian abbey^ founded by Malcolm IV. in 1104, 
and forming fclie subject of a monograph by Hogera 
and Allan (2vb)s. 1S7D-80). lAum is luaiiizrac- 
tiivecl. Pop. (1841) 1868; (1881) 2154. See also 
CUPAB. 

Coupeor GqupjS, in Heialdiy, is used to 
describe the bead, or any limb of an animal out 
off in a straight line. It is distiuguisUed fiom 
forcibly torn off, and thercfoie ragged 

and uneven. 

Couple is the name given in atatics to a pair of 
equal forces acting on the same body in opposite 
ftiid parallel direcfciojis. The eftecC of a couple is 
to rotate the body about a certain definito line (tlie 
axis) perpendicular to the plane in which the forces 
conalituting the couple He. 

Couplet* Any two lines wliich rhyme together 
may he called a couplet; but tJio term is more fro- 
quenbly used to denote two lines which contain the 
complete expicsalon of an idea, and are therefore 
to a Gcrbain extent indopondent of wJmt goes before 
or what follows, The poetic wits of the ago of 
Queon Anne excelled in this Jcind of aphoristic 
versification. Pope, oa has been said, reasons in 
con plots. Por example ! 

wlfcli oiiv JuclginontB as o^r watclica, nwio 
Qo Juab nlll(0, yet each bolloves his own. 

However effectively epigrammatic short aphoviamB 
may be expressed in riiyiued eonplots, a long poem 
in this rhythm becomes wearisome to the oar. 
Nob all the alert genius of Pope, nor the Ronorous 
Bbrongtli of Dry den could avert from their favourite 
rJiytinn the claTiiiiing sin of monotony. 

Coilj[>OU (Fi'm and from cojyoer, * to cut'), a term 
Bignifyiiig nny billet, eheque, or other slip of paper 
cut oil* from its countoiparb. It is, however, applied 
chiefly to a dividend or interest wairant, which is 
mesented for payment by holders of dehontures. 
Coupons ill Great Britain require to be stanipecl. 
The term ia also appUod to one of a series of ticlcets 
which are vouchoin that certain payments will be 
made or services be performed, at vaTiona times or 
places, In consideration of money paid. 

Coupaut (J'r.), the hcialllie term for ‘running.* 

CoiirBot* GvstaVI?, painter, was born at 
Ornans, Francbe'Conifc6, on the lObb of June 1919. 
In 1830 ho wna sent by Im father, a welbto-do 
farmer, to study law in Paris, but all the bent of 
Ills singularly stiong and self-assertive imbure w'aa 
turned towai'ils m'b. Ho maOo himself acquainted 
with tire Pleiuisli. Plorentiiui, and Yonetian | 
Bohools; but amid all he was careful to preserve— 
ns he phrases it—Jiis 'owii intelligGiifc and inde- 
pciulent individiiality/ In XB41 he took to jfind- 
Bcapo work, painting in the forest of Fontainebleau. 
In 1844he began to exhibit at the Salon.; and his I 
works created a ginab aenBation when shown in the ^ 
Salon of 1S0O, SlftU‘ed,by/roqwGnfc coamcness, a7id 
by defects of drawing, Courbet's 'works possess fine 
and powerful colour, and are valuable for their 
firm baaia in actual fact, for tiioir truth to an 
itidlvUlual and personal impression of nature. 
bunting soenes and aniinnJ subjects are esnein: 
oily vigorous and spirited. In 1869 ho accepted the 


Grosia of the Onler of St Michael from tlic king ol 
BavaiJa, and after the revoliition of 1870 lie was 
appointed Director of the Pine Arts. In tlio follow¬ 
ing year he joined the Coinmune, and was concerned 
in tlio clcstniction of the Veriddine Column (16tli 
May), for which, in the following September, he 
was sentenced to six inontlis* imprisoiijnen t, and 
to be lined for its restoration, bis pictures being 
sold ill 1877 tow'arda tliat uurpoae. On his release 
Jte rolired to Yer^ in ^ivibzcrlarid, where he dial, 
Slsfc December I877, An exhibition of nearly twe 
hundied of his w'oi’ks was brought together in the 
Ecolc doa Beaux Arts, Pniis, in 1882. Sco the 
Century for Pobniaiy 1884. 

CouvbCYOiCi a town of France, on the left 
bank of the Sytuc, opposite tlie north-western 
suburbs of Paris, It Jjaa many handsome villas, 
a laigo barrack, bleachiiig-ficlds, and a carnage 
factoiy. Pop. (1886)16,937. 

Courier. Paul ioui.s, one of the most power- 
fnl and brilliant of French writ^sra, woa bom in 
Paris on January 4, 1772. His boyhood w'as spent 
in Touraiue, aud ho afterwards studied at the 
College de France and the School of Artilleiy at 
CUalnus, He then aervecl for some Giekteen years 
in tile army, bub his interest lay wholly in study^ 
and especially in the study of tlie Greek Janguago. 
His inilibary experiences ended in 1809 on tlic field 
of 'NYagrain, frotii wdiicli be was carried insensible 
to Vienna. Thenceforth he devotcfl himself to 
letters. Ho lived for Homo time at Florence, wkorti 
ho became embroiled with, the librarian of the 
Laurentiaii Library, iu re^rd to a manuscript of 
liOJigns. Tho nnaiTOl led to the piiblicatiou of 
the Mire d J/, limouardt in wfiich Courier 
ineoui parable irouic/acuity was for t))o Jiiat time 
revealed. He removed to Paris in 1812^ and In 
1814 BCltled on his estate at Tourainc. In 1816 
be issued the di^t of liis famous painphlets, the 
Petition aus> Ckamh eSi a ecacJihig exposure 

of tho wi’ongs Inflicted on tlio poosan&y by Hie 
gove^t\ment of ti\e Heatenation. The wea 

read by high and low, and its author wia thence¬ 
forth. recognised os a political power in France, 
CDiirlei* cojiUniied the attack in asorieB of admir¬ 
ably witty lettom in tlie C^nsm^ and in 1821 there 
wjpeered tlie iniinltable Simpk BUcourE ck Paul 
ZtfW/5, Viffneron dc la Ckavonid&e^ In this pam- 
nlilcfcilie scheme to piu*chasG the estate of Cham- 
Dortl for the Due de Bonleanx by a 'national 
offering,' wrung from the pcosantiy, was merci¬ 
lessly derided and laid bare. The Simple JDmours 
is Courier's masterpiece. It iras made tlie aubjeel 
of agoveiTinient joroseention, and its anUior under¬ 
went two months' impvisonineiit in Sainte rdlagie, 
where he formed the acquaintance of Bdmnger. 
On bis release lie was again tried, but escaped with 
a roprinmnd, for Jiis pHition pour les ]Hll(ige(n3 
qdon emn^riie Je danger. H.i« subaeqvreut writings 
were published anonymoiiBly at Drusaels. They 
compnsccl H^oiises au^ Zedres Anammes^ the 
Gazette dti Villatx^ the Li'nrei de Fcml idwfj, the 
PKce Diploinctiiyue^m iinaginaiy letter from 
Louis XYlII. to the kin^ of .Spain—ftnd the Pam¬ 
phlet dcE PamphlUSi a vuidication of pampldeteer- 
ing, which appearetl in 1824, and iriiich Annand 
Carrel called ‘ the awan-aoiig of Courier.' On 
Siuulay, May 10, 1825, Couner was found shot 
dead a little before sunset in the grounds of lus 
bouse at V aretx. 

the exception of Pascal, Coiiriei' is the 
greatest master 01 irony In the ranks of French 
authors. A deadl.Y controveisialist, be was at the 
samotinie an exquisite artist, who.se style is char- 
acteiTsed by austere simpUcity t>f diction, Seo. tlie 
notice oi Cpurior in the edUion of Ina workB'edited 
by Arinand Carrel (4 vols. Paris, 1834), and on 
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adiiiivttljle essay liy Mr H. Troilliii the Fortnujhihj 
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fti'O pei'.s«i 2 s liireil to accompany 
travellers abroad, 'wHiosc special duty is to make 
all arrAogements for the journey, and relieve their 
emijloycis on far as possible of all anxiety abonb 
paiporbs, exchange of money, hotel negotiations, 
and the like. The speaking of several languages is 
one of many iniportaiit mialifications in a good 
Gonrioi'*—or Queen s Messengci-a arc BOmc- 
tiiiics oalled Foreign Office couriei's. 

^Ql^rlau, an American wadhigdurd of the 
goniis AmmiiB, usually placed among the Kails 
(o,v.). The North American courlan or crying, 
bird (A- ffigantem) ia 27^ inches long, with long 
bill and sliort wings, is ft, rapid runner, and lia.s ft 
cackling note. It inhabits Florida and the West 
Indies. The neat is usually attached to reeds. 
The ile'^h of the young is good eating. The South 
Aniencjan courlan {A. scolopaccus) is larger, 
Ceurl^tiid, or Kurland, a Kussiun govern¬ 
ment, arid OTIC of vdiat are called the Baltic 
proviinJes. It was formerly on independent duchy 
piopcrly, indeed, cojisistin^ of two duchies, Conr- 
land and Soingallcn—and belonged, aloim with 
Livonia, to the Teutonic Knights. The diTliculty 
of lesifiting the liussiairs led to the acknowlcdg- 
nioiit in 1661 of the feudal sovereignty of 
Polaiich The country was long distil ted by the 
contentions of two par tries, one Russian and the 
other foliah; and after being for some time very 
coTnpletely tinder RiiBsian inlniDnce, it was finally 
united to Kussia in 1705, TJiron (q.v.) wns made 
Bake of CoiivUnd in 1737. It contains about 
10,510 sq. m.j with a population in 1883 of 037i028, i 
mostly Protestants. It is generally a level country, 
with ranges of lo^v hills, and contains many lakes, 
bogs, forests, and saiHl-r1une.<3, but some parts have 
a very fertile soil. Cattle-breeding is on the 

iucreoBO; game abounds; and heai's, boai-a, elks, 
anti wolves are met with occasionally. The pro- 
priefcovB of land arc jnosLly German ; blio peasantry, 
who constitute the bulk of the population, of Let¬ 
tish extraction, are clnefly engaged in husbandly, 
The Iliissifins do not amount to 2 per cent, of 
the population. Tiiei'e Is little maiuifacfcuring 
industry, but irofle is rather increasing. The 
copitaV 'MUan, but Vbe iVowiisbing is 

Libau. 

Coifi*ses. See Sails. 

OoiU'siltj[r ia ilcfiiicd by I)r Johnson ns 'the 
sport of hunting hares, foxes, and sometimes deer 
witli greyhounds.* Prom the snortsinan’K point of 
view foxes autl deer must be eliininatcd from the 
deliiiition, for coursing is now understood to bo the 
juii’suit of bares by a brace of greylimmds. The 
saying that' a gentleman was known by his hawk, 
his ln>r.sc, «aiid his greyhound," is a very ancient 
one; and King John is recorded to have accented 
greyhounds in lieu of a money fine; but in tIioF<e 
times it was generally deer that wore coursed. In 
Klizabeth’s reign tlic spurt attained a fashion and 
Celebrity previously unknown, and has since that 
time been followed up with undiininislied xeal, 

Lftto In the IGtli century wo have a record of 
Some laws of the leasii framed by the tlien Buko of 
Norfolk on ju'indple.s which have been largely 
adhered to since. To Lord Oxford, the lord- 
licnteiiQut of Norfolk, the sporb of coiii^sing is 
luueli indehtetl. Iiulced, hy some ho is called ‘ the 
ialbev oi luodcTn emuBingand be ib was wdio 
founded the first society, as ib was then called, in 
1770 at Swaffliaiii in Norfolk. Oblier clubs wore 
soon organised,_ Lord Craven founding one at 
Ashdown Park in 1780, and this Was followed by 
the MJalton Club in Yorkshire and the Brad well 
and Tillinghaiu Club in Essex, besides many others 

gbiW'ting soon after the opening of the 19th cen- 

the passing of the Game La^Y.H in 1831 
coursing became much more general, and tlio sport 
wius taken up by the public, meetings prior to that 
time being principally Bupported by meiubovs of 
clubs, of which there wore a large number spread 
over the Idngdom. Erom that ilate up to 1875 the 
gi-owth of coursing was very groat, and all the 
ciiief meetings throiigliout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland wore abtoiideil not only by tliose who 
ovvned dogs, but also by many ivho simply went 
for tlielovo of the sporb. It was feared hy many 
that the Ground Game Act of 1880 would grcatly 
iiiteifcre with public coiiusing, and this foar 
naturally caused coursers to follow the oxaniplc of 
Mr Case, of Phimpton, who originated tlic inclosed 
Hystem, the first ground being iiiarte over liis farm 
in Sussex, Up to this time coiivsers as a body liad 
looked rather aslcanco at the now luothod cf carry¬ 
ing on the sport j bub tlio Ground Game Act causail 
ninrc inoloflures to be formed, and then the fact of 
blioir being so easy of accesfj added greatly to their 

^^°4"he real sport of coursing can only bo obtained 
at the open meetings, so called in distinction to the 
inclosed, nobwithsbanding that tlicso latter fixtures 
have been for a time in favour with tliose who 
prefer tlio 'cose and comfort* obtained from 
commencing tJio day .wme time befcivoen eleven 
and twelve and finishing at four, whilst all the 
couiBes nm can bo ■witnessed from a grand-atand. 

At tile inclosed fixtures the betting as a rule is far 
higher blmu when the courBing takoa place in botug 
open country where the slipper and doms liaise to bo 
followed from one end of tlio clay to Cue other, for 
this would be far too much work for Llio ordinary 
betting-mail. 

At a coursiug-mecting two Groylioniids (q.v.) 
are slipped together, and the judge ■^vho lias been 
appointed hy the coiiiiiiifctee or by the \'otcs of the 
nouiiimtors decides which is llic winner of the trial 
upon tlie one uniform piiiiciple that the greyhound 
■wdiich docs most towards the killhig—thoinfh ho 
may not actually kill—is to bo declared the winner. 
TJ*e judge has a recognised code of points to go by, 
these points being for wliicli one, two, or 

three points ina 5 ^ be allo^vcd j the go-bye^ two or 
three points; the turn —that is, bringing the hare 
round at nob leas than ci Hglib angle—one point j 
ikG ivrench —bringing the hare round at leafl than 
a right angle—half a point j the JAllt one nr two 
points or even less j and the wliero the liaro is 

tlirown oir Ilia legs—one point. 

Those rixbutes lield over the downs liave always 
been looked upon ns ainon^afc the very best of the 
open ineetingsL The AmesTuiry jiieofcing Jins aiwaya 
boen lield over the splendid range of AViltsliivu 
downs belonging to blift Antrubiis family. Tlie 
village of Ames bury, which is the headquarters 
for this fixture, is 74 miles norlli of Salisbiirv. 
The Ashdown Park Club was eslaldjalicd by tfio 
then Earl of Craven in 1780, and the sbiikea up to 
I860 were oonfmecl to its ineinbors; but ainco that 
date open meetings have taken place in addition to 
obhci'a liold by the South of England Ciiih. Tim 
Berkshire village of Lamhourn is the lioadquarters 
for the AHhdown meetings. Anotlier favonriie 
meeting is Indd over tlie Stockbridge Bovma, a 
short distance from the well-known mcccoiii'sc. 
The Waterloo Cup meeting takes place over the 
so-called Plains of Altcnr (belonging to tlie Earl of 
So/tou) in inncoslure, and liore, too, the AJtcar 
Club holds its fixtures. The Ridnway Club meet¬ 
ing is nnobhor of the large anil old-cHbabliHlied 
Lancashire fixtiives, but the running tliere is 
confined to inombers. The Clifton Arms Hotel 
at Lytham is tlie headquarteis. Two meotijige 
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ara annually JioUl at Sontliport. In Yorkaliirc 
fcJie best ;n00ti»ga take niwler the N'oi-tli of 
England Glnli, wveval estates Wing lent by 
ownem for fiX'turcs; ami in aciciition iJcur- 

l)0VQiigli and ot]icv ijlacea anruially liulil open meet¬ 
ings Lincolnshire lias a w'elhnmna;?ed fixture afc 
Sleaford In Uio Midlands Udifield is fcbe beab 
tjcipparteii xneofcing, iVanpiia of ^luglcscy aKo-w- 
iTig the coursing to take place over liis estate at 
Rcavxdeftcrt, Newniaiket—the tuvf matiopoHs— 

annually boaatiJ of a largo and welLattendert jneofc- 
ing. Faither south tha OiifTG and HundvexI of Hoo 
Club and tlio Essex Club both hold open fixtiu'es— 
the fornior over the Clift'e inarsbca beyond Linvcs- 
ond, Uie Essex Ciuh afc i^outiiiiiinsten 
The Border Union ranks ns the best meeting 
keld lu the uQi'tlu and thus lixtiirc, >vbich i)o>v 
takes place in November, is innch looked fonvard 
to by both northern and soutliorn coursers, I/Oug- 
tewu) 9 ^ nules north of Carlisle, is the hoadtiuartel's. 
The pvLuclpal mootings in Scotland are Camiichael 
and Come. Tn Irelrtnd, Monnm Park may bo sakl 
to bo the oiiiof incotJDg (UioJigh imUr^ ^nnng 
\m(lor tiio head of »incbsod ’h English dogs 
boing floiit noj-oss the Clwinnel to compete, And the 
cOMYsiug s^aHou is always opened tlieve. Other 
/)>!tHrea ore JmM by the Northern Ohih ami the 
Leinator and Llmeiick clubii. 

The firxb gioand over rhich *inclofietl coumng 
took place in 1876 was at Phimpton in Sussex, 
Itoi'oOL'fgiDanr there wem three /lohb, with planta- 
tions for lotting the hares out from and escapo 
co\^oi'fca iiiodo at tho favt/ioi' end; hut tne suiaiiost 
of these inclosuroa was soon clone ^awnj; with, and 
the sport took place over the Station 
was 800 yaj’ds Jong hy 300 yards wide, anil the Uiit 
Eield, 700 yards 300 yards. Sinco 1886, how- 
evov, the Station Fiohl only has been used* and 
tills ia on an incline from ono end to tlio oUier, 
affui-diiig good tnals, and fairly well testing both 
the speed and stamina of the gmyhoiinds. In 
conneobion with High Gesforfeh Pavk om indosjure 
waa made 6 miles from Nowcastle>on;Tyne. i le 
coursing'ground h slightly down hill from the 
slipping station for about 160 yards, and from that 
point a very cW vbe to tlie escape coveyAt 
Ha^'dock Park, near Newton Bndms station, on 
tha Liverpool and Maucheater Railway, are two 
helds nuifce (iistinct, which are used on aiUriwte 
days, BO tJmt the same Jwu-ea nre not coumed two 
davB in succession, . , i it 

kmnton Park, the nearest inc oseil graind to 
London, is situated in the^ Yale of bnnhurj, 
lOi liiilos from the motro^hs. tneelin^ R 

season we hold here, and the champion meeting 
which annually takes plaoe in Jaaiiaiy hoWs ‘he 
Highest rank in tide stylo of ooiirsiiig. All ton 
fastest doge in the JChigdom we 

togotlier, for, os a mlo, it is to the 

moat speed that the ohicf prises in the inctom^ 
foil, tlie woriting qiinJitiM of the gieyiioiind not 
Doing sufficiently broiigiit into play. 

At W^o, near Aahfoidin Kent, an iiiclmurc has 
boon eatahlished, awl mooting attor moling takes 
ulaoo horo tliroiigliont the season, witii at times 
a very small interval hetwean tlieni. Here tUe 
aronntl is on tlie inolitio nearly all the way, anu 
this, ns a rule, gives the slower .gtoy'toim't'* » 
hotter chance of gaining the 
thonssh genovally led, they when once in possession 
go tl?Q better ivitli their game. The nverneo niini- 
bor of points made in a coiuiso here arc fertai Ji 
greater than at fcbo other inolosines. 'Wie welosme 
it Itow Oaks Park. y®]? 

Colilfickli is niiobher that is almost all on tlie 
incline, hut the iiieotintm here aia now 
far between. , The comsin" arena is 700 ykids in 
length, and 400 yards in width. 


Colll't, Pjiesbntation at. Formal presenla- 
tioTi to tlio sovereign of pfersoua whose staliH 
entities them to tliat honour, takes^ place either 
rtt St J/mies's iVkfiO, at ^ a icvee, intended fur 
gentlemfin only, or ab liiickingUiini Palace, a draw¬ 
ing-room, where both ladies and gentlemen appear. 
Tha days when levees and dmwdiig-roouis are to be 
held arc always announced soino time bciorcbniid. 
it is diflicult ill the present day to defmo exactly 
who may and who may not Ixj entitled to ho pre- 
SDH tied, Meuibeni of /annlie-s of the nobilifcy nnd 
landed gentry, diplomats, mcTiibei'a of the Houbd 
of Conimonfl, persons bolding high offices^ under 
the oro^Y^l, iudges, magistrates, chuToh dignitaries, 
officci^ in tlic ormy aud navy, pensons who have 
attained distinction by OTiinence of anv kind, aiul 
the wives and dftiiglitei^ of tbo same classes, ionii 
tbo larger nuinhev of tboac presented at levees luui 
(li'awing.j'Oonis. PeJ:sojis ai'e often presented _ ou 
entering oTi some office, ov attaining some dinuty. 
Any one who has been once pra^ented is onfcitled tu 
apijear at any future levee oi'dmwiiig-i'oonnvitbDut 
a now presentation. Tbe ivholc annagements cem- 
nected with ovesenbalions are under the supex- 
vision of tha lord ohamberlftin, in u’liose ofhee m 
St James’s Palace information is ^dven to nli 
persons wishing to be presented. The names oi 
ladies ami gentlemew desiving lU'ctseulatlon, aticL 
of the JadioBf nohUinen, and gontleuicn who ana 
to present them, have to be subniUtea to tiiu 
sovereign fci’ approval, and there is a strict cxciu* 
Hitui ol noraoiiB oi damaged irep^ita,iirni, whatover 
tlieir rank. Court ilra^s or oflicinl uiiifovni must 
be worn, ABvteh Bubjeotwho baa b^enprcaanteU. 
at St Jamea's nmy oa any after ocGaAiou cIo.iiTi.to 
be pj-OBented by the Ibitjsli hiiniater* at any foreign 
court. As to court dress both of ladiOH and gontlc- 
mou. court etiquette, court mourning, &c., Tclcrcnce 
niny be made bo Old Court Custonut and Mod(rm 
CmU little, by the Hon, Mrs ArmyUge (IfiSS), 

Coiirtalllim aoumwn), a town of the (lis- 
trick of Tianoyolli, Matli-aa, rfonds ainoHgst tlie 
Ohats ij^Ar fcJie soitriicm of the wninsrohi ^ 
thon«li only450 feet above seeJevel, seiVM m the 
Bonatoriiini of the dfeWeti, desOivcclly enioylng b 
wpntetion for salubrity of «“i 
tion, and beauty of scenery. Top. (1881) 14i«. 

Cowhfesy, ov CtUtTESV, in ^w, is tlie life 
interest wbieU the sniviving hiisbaml has to to® 
real or Iiciitabie estate of the wife Jlofli in 
EiiKlond end In Scotland this cuetoniary 
hfts bcGU regarded 03 a national pQcnJirvnty. 
I.ifctletott speSts of it as tomn-e ‘hy fte ciulesie 
of England, because this is used w *>? 
but in England oiicly, In Scotland it la called the 
courtesy or curiaVity of {jooblnuil. It ww probably 
introdnwid into hutli countiica troin Korinaaoy. 
The four oirciimatancea winch, ore rciiuisito to 
make a tenancy by courtesy in 
marriage, toizin of tlie wife, living issue, and too 
wiXs’s Scntli. The rule that tlie.oliitil miiafc Iinvo 
boon heard to cry, which afc one time ^ 
in Enefond, is »till adharod to to 
not necessary, however, in either miiutry, tl^t too 
eliild survive; it is enough tlwt it WjW once in 
eristouce. altliottdi it slimihl have ‘‘wA f'”®- 
diatoly after its birth. In both count iw, the 
child must be tlie inotliers 
sequcntly said that eourtesy is due to toe smrvwmg 
husband toUiev «s tUeiatlioV of au lielr than w. toe 
widower 0/ n.11 heiress, 

Courtesy Titles aro titles allowed to certaiij 
of peers by midei-stood 
the courtesy of society, ^iit 
have no legal nglit. The subject of caurW 
titles, thou^i tolembly fatiiihar in its out' 

lino to persons roBldcnt m Britain, i>i eompUcated- 
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enough to he. a frequent Bourcc of jierplcxity to 
Amevieftns and foveignej-jj, aiul may be thus ex¬ 
plain etl : Dukea, iiiavquiaeR, eavls, and even vis- 
co\int 3 are often in possession of a number of titles 
belonging to an inferior grade in tbo peerage, 
which have in many coses been gradually accunm- 
laled by tlie niicestoia of the peer in the coursa of 
his npw’Eird progress in the peerage. .Some peers 
have ns many as sixteen iiirciior titles—e.g, the 
Duke of Afcliole, who has one marquisate, four 
earldoms, three visoounties, and eight baronies. 
AVhile in ordinary parlance a peer la known by 
bis highest title (or titles, if he holds two of the 
same degree), his eldest son bears by courtesy one 
of Ins inferior titles. Thus the elde>st son of the 
Duke of Devon.sliiiG is Marquis of Hartington; of 
the Duke of Buecleuch and Queensherrv, Earl of 
Dalkeith *, of the Marquis of Dnte, Earl of Dum¬ 
fries. There is no rule as to which inferior title 
should he assumed, a lower one being occasionally 
preferred to a higher; and the courtesy title may 
be dUlereut in. one {generation from another. The 
inferior title of a viscount who is also a baron is 
never home aa a courtly title by his son; bub a 
usage prevails among viscounts and barons (more 
properly ‘ lords*) in the peerage of Scotland, of the 
eldest son desij^ing himself ^ master j* thus tbo 
eldest sons of Viscount Arinatimot and Lord Lovafc 
avo known as the Master of Arbnthnot and Master 
of Lovat. Courtesy titles are allowed to the eldest 
Eona of courtesy inarquisos and earls. Thus the 
t\dcst son of Earl Percy, himscU eldest son of the 
Duke of Nqrthunihorland, ia Lord Wavkworth. 
There are various instances of titles borne \>y heirs- 
apparent or giandsons of peers avliich havo no 
existence among the family honom.s, or are derived 
from them by Bonie modiheations. While Earl 
!N el son's inferior titles are Viscount IMortqn and 
I IBaion Nelson, his eldest son is known as Viscoamt 
Trafalgar, There are a few cases where, in con- 
sequeneo of tlio inferior title being identical with 
the ^ higher one. the eldest son substitutes the 
family surname ror the title. The Earl of Gosford, 
whose family surname ia Acbeson, is also Viscoaint 
Gosford and Baron Gosford; and his son adopts 
the courtesy style of VLscoianfc Acbeson. The 
holdci-s of courtesy titles, not being legally peers, 
can sit in the Hoaise of Conainoiia, 

The younger sons of dukes aud marqaaisea have 
the courtesy title of Mjord * prefixed to tlicir Chris¬ 
tian name and siimame—e.g. Lord Charles William 
de la Poer Beresford, second son of the bite Mar¬ 
quis of Waterfoid; and the daughters of didces, 
marqiiiscg, and earls, have * Lady' followed by their 
Chrlaliau laame aud saaruamc, the Buruaiue being 
that of their husband if married, or liis courtesy 
title if he be a courtesy peer. Bub if a latly enjoy¬ 
ing siicli courtesy title marry a peer (aiofc hy cour¬ 
tesy), sliQ only takes her liiisliand’s peerage title. 
Thus the fifth Duke of Bucclcuch’ssecond dangliter, 
by lier marriage with Donald Cameron of Locliiel, 
became Lady Margaret Elizabeth Cameron, while 
the same duke's elde.sfc daughter is Marchioness 
of Lothian, Lady Emily Somci'sefc, daughter of 
the Duke of Beaufort, on marrying IHscount 
Dupplin, eldest son of the Earl of Kinnmall, was 
known as Lady Emily Dupplin; bub on ]ier Ims- 
band succeeding Ids father as Earl of Khinoull, 
fihe became simply Conntess of Kiimoull, tliis 
change of designation involving, curioaisly enough, 
a loss of precedency, inasmuch ns the rank of a 
duke^B tlaughtevis fiigbcr than tliat of a countess. 
WJien, ns often happens, a I'oyal warrant is granted 
to the brothers and Msters or a peer whose father 
has never been in possession, giving them the 
precedence of the sous and daughters of a peer, 
they enjoy the coiTcsponding courtesy titles. The 
title * HonomaLle,’ used by eons of earls, viscouiaU, 


and barons, and daughters of barons, belongs, nob 
of courtesy, but cf right, to them in coniiiion with 

all sons aiid daughters of peers. 

The widow of a peer or a knight is allowed by 
courtesy to i^etaiu the title she acquired from lior 
htisbandj notwithstanding a secqiul marriage; the 
widow of ft baronet is legally entitled to do so. 

Along with courtesy titles may be ranked the 
appellations of the judges of tbo Court of Session 
in Scotland, who prefix ‘ Lord ’ eibliov to tbeir .sur¬ 
name or to a terI'itorial desi^^natioii. These titles, 
though given in general society a.s well us on tbo 
bench, aro nob used in Bubscrihing the iudge’s 
name, even to official papers. Henco Lord Mcd- 
\yyn*s signature, ‘J, IL Eorbes,’and Lord JIuvo’s, 
‘David Mure.’ The wives of judges do nob par¬ 
ticipate in their linsband’s titles. See Addiiess, 
Forms of. 

Court-fool. See Jester. 

Coiirt-llclild^ a namo given in England to a 
modiricabiou of the Norman haudwriting, as dis- 
tingiiished from the modern or Italian handwriting 
which was in use in the English law-courUi from 
the 10th century till abolished by law in the reign 
of George IL See Writino. 

Court-martial, a court for tlie trial of all 
persons subject to niilitnry law or to the Naval 
Discipliue Act In the army, before the institu¬ 
tion of a standing army in 1600, military discipline 
was maintained by articles of wai' issued by the 
crown, to vemain in force only so long as tbo cam¬ 
paign cGiitinued. These ordinancca were adminis¬ 
tered by the Court of Chivalry (cnv.), of whicli 
the judges were the Lord High tJonalable and 
the Earl Marshal. In 1080 the finjt Mutiny Act 
(q.v.) wo.'i passed by narliament, and, with the 
aTbicles of wav, mtufc by royal mcrogalho, con¬ 
stituted the law under wliich (lisciphno in the 
army was maintained, Tltia law, which is now 
embodied in the Army Act of 1881, provides for 
the assembly of courts-martial for the trial of 
oiTcnccs wliich are of too grave a character to bo 
dealt with siinimarily by iho regimental coni- 
nianders. They are of five kinds — general, 
district, regimental, field-general, and summary. 
The sovereign issiiea a warrant authorising each 
general officer to convene the two first named, and 
every regimental commander has power, in virtue 
of his oflico, to convene the third, Tlic fourth can 
only bo convened in countries beyond the seas, 
ana to try offences against the pomoii or property 
of an ifibabitant when an ordinary general coiirb- 
iiiartial cannot conveniently be fisseinbled. Tlio 
Inst eai\ ou\v be convened on active sovvice under 
similar conditions, and, with the fourth, lias the 
same powei'S as a general court-martial. 

A general court must consist of fivo officers 
(nine in the United Kingdom, India, Malta, and 
Gibraltar), including the presidejib, who must bo 
the senior and a field-oiheor, except in .speoial 
circumstances, when a cajitain may prcsulc, and 
each inember niust have held a coiiimission for 
three years. Similarly, a district ooui't immt con¬ 
sist of three or five oflicoi'S of two years’ service, 
and a regimental court of three officers of one 
year’s servrico; if no captain is availaldo, a lieu¬ 
tenant may preside over either of bhmn. All mem¬ 
bers must lie strictly impartial, and may lie chal¬ 
lenged by the prisoner on that point. A field- 
general court must consist! of three officeva, of any 
milk, and a auminary court of tlie same number, 
if available, otherwise two are siilficient; bub in 
that case it cannot pass sentence of deatli, EUid, 
with three ineiubei-g, all muBb concur in siioli a 
sentence. 

Any of these courts is coinpotont to tiy any 
oflence, but not any ofteudev; thus nu oUicer or 
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a civilian suLject to miUtavy law, anti on the same 
footing as an oflicer (c.g, n iie>Yapapei‘ con’enpoiwh 
ent) can only he triccl by a general, field-general, 
or Buinmary couuL-niartialj ami a 'warvant-ollicev 
cannot be tried by a regimental court. Their 
]) 0 wcr 8 of piiniahmeiib vary also, from forty- 
two days’ rniprlsoninent to death, An olliccr 
limy he sentenced to caahiering, disiinssnl, for¬ 
feiture of rank, or reprimand ; a non-coniiiibsioiicd I 
officer to reduction to the ranks, and like a privata : 
aoldior, to discharge with ignominy, forfeiture of 
sevvicOi medals, &c., fines and stoppages of payj , 
all lunlcs and civiliaiw, if subject to iiuUtnry law 
beennse acconiimnying a force on nctivo service, , 
may be sentenced to iinpiisonmciit, penal Borvi- 
tude, or deatJi. , 

All sentences must be confimed before they 
aro cm’ricd on those of genera), field-genoraj, and , 
district courts by the sovereign, or oflicer author¬ 
ised to confirm by warrant from Her Majesty j , 
those of regimental and summary comte by the 
convening officeiv The confirming authority may , 
comimite, mitigate, or remit tlio whole or part of 
a sentence, and may cider both finding and sen- i 
tonco to be revised (unless the prisoner is ac* I 
quitted), bat cannot, nor can the court on revision, i 
in crease the sentence. I 

The procedure is similar to that of civil eoui'ts— i 
tho court is public, anti the same rules of evidence I 
ai'c in force; but the members of a court-martial i 
act as both jury and jiulge—i.o. they find the facts 
and allot the sentence. All am sworn, and each 
votes, commencing with the jimior, both on tho find¬ 
ing and sentence, os well as on any qitcstioa that 
may arise, the inajoriby deciding. Tlic witnesses 
are also swoni. An ofneer is appointeil as judge- i 
advocate in important trials, to assist the court oa 
imiuts of faw, BOG that the proceedings arc iegitlar, 
and, ^vith the president, lake coi'o that the piisonei' 
is treated with strict fnirnesa. Counsel may appear 
on both sides at general courts, and, if barristers 
or o/Ticorfl subieefc to military law, may address 
tho court, and o^caihlne and cross-examine wit¬ 
nesses i or before any court the pnsoner may be 
assisted in his defence by a ‘friend,* who may 
make suggestions to him, but is not allowecl to 
addi-ess the court or the witnesses. The prosecutor 
must be nn oflicer and not a member of the court; 
ho is sworn, and charged wibli the duty of olid ting 
tile truth, but not iieccssaiily of obtaining a con¬ 
viction. Tho proceedings aye all written, ox cop t 
those of sumnmiy com bs, which have a neceasarily 
abhi'cviated form of procedure, like tiro drum-head 
court-martial for wliich they have beou substituted. 

Contempt of a court-martial by persons subject to 
military law is punishable by the same or another 
eouvb-iimrbial, and, in tlio case of civilians, by 
a civil cejurt, to which tlie offence is certified by 
the pvesidenb. AVibnesaes aro aiimmoiied by the 
convening oIRcor or the president, and, if civifians, 
thoii travel ling expeneesmust bo tendered. Some¬ 
times courts of inquiry are held inatcad of a court- 
martial, not to try or to punish, but to make an 
investigation i the members not being on oath. 
Such a court occasionally precedes a coiirt-martial- 
On board a inan-of;Wni'no military coiirt martinl 
may sit except a regimental conrb> with the sanc¬ 
tion of the captain of the ship, for tho tiial of a 
non-coniiniaaioned officciv and ibmay only sentence 
him to reduction to the ranks. Marines are liable 
to trial by inilLtavy oourt-niavtial when not borne 
on the hooka of a man-of-war, in which cose they 
come under tiio Naval • Discipline Act. _ Naval 
courta-marbial consist of admirals, captains, and 
coniniandera, wdio try offences j^ainst the Naval 
Discipline Act, The chief admiral of the fleel^or 
squadron appoints the niembei‘a;_but all captains 
on the station have a right to sit, if not iniplicated. 
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The court-inartial is open to all the crew niul 
others ns spectatnra The sentence m final, and 
needs no confimatiou. 

Courtney, Leonaht) IIexrv, was born at 
Penzance, in Cornwall, the non of a banker there, 
July Q, 1832. Educated at Penzance and St 
John's College, Cambridge, lie graduated second 
wrangler and first Smiths piizcman in 1855, and 
hecanio fellow of his college the year after. In 
1858 he was called to the bar, and from 1872 to 
1876 hc^ filled the chair of political economy at 
Univereity College, London. He early began to 
write for the Tiam, and liLa pamphlets and 
articles to monthly magazines placed uiiu among 
the ablest and most advanced aoctrinairc Liborulg 
in England. He early became an eager advocate 
for proportional representation and a wide exten¬ 
sion of local government. He was returaeA for 
Liskoai'd in 1876, and in 1885, and again in 1380, 
for South-east Connvall. He was Under-sccretai-y 
of State first in the Hcmic and next in the Colonial 
Ofiico, ami in May 1882 succeeded the ill-fated 
Lord Frederick Cavendiah os Financial Secretary 
to tlie Treasury. He was appointed chairman of 
committees in both tho iiarliameuts of 1885 and 
1886. 

Court of Sessfoib the supreme court of 
civil jurisdiction in Scotland, wttH constituted in 
1532, The credit of its origin is generally ascribed 
to the Duke of Albany, who wlien regent had 
submitted a scheme for the cstablLslimeite of soeli 
a court to Pope Clement Yll. j and tho details of 
the eelieino were carried out by ArcUbisIiop Dun¬ 
bar of Glasgo^Y, who waa then Lord Ciianccllor. 
Its constitution \vas ni'incipaily modelled on tlint 
of the parliament of Paris, of wnicli botly the Duko 
of Albany ^vas at that tme a member, French 
influcDce was clearly seen In many features of the 
Court of Session^ and to this day may be rocognisod 
in the names of its oflicera—^^u’eaidont, Idngb advo- 
! cute, advocates, dean of faculty, procuran)re,,iSrc. 
The jiulgea of tlio Court of Session originajfy edn- 
sistecl of the Lord Chancellor, Loitl President, kiid 
fourteen ordinary judges or ‘senators of the College 
of JiiBiiee/ together Avith an indefiofte humher of 
extraordinary lords, who romesented the peerage. 
At limfc, lialf tlie number of tJie judges ware laymen 
appointed by tlio king, and half ccclosiaBticg ap¬ 
pointed by the church. In 1584 nllclergynicn were 
declared disqualified from holdhig judicial ofiice, 
but 80 late a» 1664 tho Arclihiahop or Glasgow^vas 
made an extraoidinary lord. Tlic extroordiimry 
lords themaelvea were abolished in 1723, and the 
Court of Session then consisted of tlie Lord Presi¬ 
dent and fourteen ordinary judges, tlie ollice of 
Lord Cliancellor having been aliolished at the 
Union. The Court of Session firet sat in the 
Tolbooth 01 prison of Ediuburgb, but In 1639 
was acconimouated in the buildings of thePorlia- 
nieiit House, which waa then erected. It sat as 
ono chamber, one of tlie ordinaiy lorda going ■ by 
rotation weekly to sib in wliat was colled the Outer 
Houao. Here all coses, with certain exceptionsj 
weit 2 in the first place heard and decidwl ny the 
Lord Ordinary, but an appeal lay from Ids judgiiient 
to the whole coarb. Freak changes wcie made in 
1808 ami 1810; and iu 1830 the total number of 
Judges wtw i-educed to tLittecn, tho two divisions 
cacli consisting of foiu, including the Lord Prosi- 
dent and Lorn Juatlce-clevk, wliilsfc the number 
of the Outer House judges remained oa before! 
this is the present conatitntiou of the court. In 
1830^ moreover, the office of president wms united 
with tliafc of Lord Justice^goneral or president 
of tho High Court of Justiciary (q.v.|, the 
fiupromo ci-uuinal court in Scotland, ,Pnor to 
1887 five of blie judges were appointed Lords GonH- 
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missionei'a of JuaUciaiy, bub by the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure (Scotland) Acb of tbftfc year all the jiulgea 
are now members of tliftt couvb. Since the Union 
in 1707, several courts wliicli liad a sojiavate exisb- 
encG, and in some coses an oxclusivo juriadiction, 
have been merged in the Court of Session> These 
arc tlio Court or Commission of Teinds (though this 
Btill aits nominally as a separate court), in wliich 
questions relating to the law of teinds oy church 
tithes were decided; the High Court of Admi¬ 
ralty, dealing with iiiaiitime cases; Llio Court of 
Exchequer, naviiig jinisdiction in all mutters le- 
lafcing to crown rents, customs, &c,j and the Com- 
missaiy Court of Edinhnrgli, wliich Jiad to do wifcli 
wills. The judges of the Court of Session are 
aj)pomteci by the crown from the bar, and hold 
tlicir offices ad vitam ant culium. See Appeal, 
JUSTIOIARY (Couht of). 

Court-plaster. See Plaster. 

Courtral (Plem. Km*ivijk), a town of "Bclgivvin, 
in tlie province of West Elandein, 51 miles 
SW. of Brussel a by rail, and 6 miles from the 
French frontier, uourbrni, which is built on both 
aides of the Lys, is surrounded with ancient 
walls, and has a fine old bml^o flanked with 
Flomiah towci-s, n noble towndmll (1526), belfiy, 
and a beautiful Gothic church* founded in 1238 
by Baldwin, Count of Flandein. Table dammsk, 
linen, and lace are the principal articles of mami- 
fnctiiro, and employ 6400 Imnd-looms and Beveral 
largo locfconcs. Tliere are extensive bleaching- 
grounds in the vicinity, and the neighbouring 
plains supply fine flax in large quantities to many 
EuTopenn markets. Pop, (1876) 27,076 ; (1887) 
20,307. In 1302 the Flemings, citizens of Ghent 
and Bruges chiefly, won n splendid victoiy over the 
chivahy of Franco beneath the walls of Courtrai, 
called ‘Battle of the Spui-s^* from the number of 
gilt spurs aftoiwnrda gathered from the dead by 
the victors, Henry Vlll.’a ‘Battle of the Spiira* 
was fought at Guinegate |q,v.) in 1613. 

Courts or Law. See Common Law% Chan- 
CEiiY, Equity, Atpeal, High Court of Justice, 
Court of Session, County Courts, Admiralty 
Court, Divorce Court, ^c, 

Cousin (Fr., from Low' Lab. cosinns; for Lab. 
consoh'inns)i a kinsman ; more spccilically the son 
or daughter of an uncle or aunt. The cliildren 
of brothers or sistei's are cousins^german {germtm 
being the Lat, (jevmanmy ‘brother’). Tlic children 
of cousins-german are second comim; and if A 
and B are cousina, A is a first cousin once removed 
to fclio children of B, as B is to tlie cliildron of A. 
See COXSANOUINITY. 

Coiisln, ^ Victor j the founder of systematic 
eclecticism in modern philosophy, was born in 
Paris, November 28, 1792. He studied with 
brillianti aucces.s at the Lycce Charlemagne and tlic 
Ecolc Norm ale. He ’was attracted to the stndj' of 
philosophy by Loromiguifcre, a disciple of Locke and 
Condillac ; but appointed in 1816 assistant-professor 
to Royer-Collard at the Faculty of Letters, no threw 
liiniself heartily into the rouctbri against the 
sensual is tie plu’losopby and literature of the 18bli 
CGutuiy, Following the path of liis aeiiior, he 
became an exjmneiit of the doctniies of the Scottish 
metnpliysicians, hut exhihited far more bnlliancy 
than tlio ongiiial anfchovs of these doctiine.s. In 
1817 Cousin visited Germany, and already intro¬ 
duced to its bolder speciilativo syateins, lie now' 
zealously studied Kant, Jacold, l^chtc, Scliolling, 
and Hcgcl, For his liberalism lie was in 1821 
deprived of his olflces; and in a second vieit to 
Germany in 1824-1825, anspected of cnrhoiiavisni, 
he was anested at Dresden, presumably at the 
iii«itigntion of the I'Vench police, and sGiit to 
Berlin, w'herc Jio was detained for six months. 


He took advantage of hia compulsory rcsidenco in 
the capital of Prussia further to study the philo¬ 
sophy of Hogeh On hia return to Franco he took 
a decided stand against the reactionary policy of 
Charles X., and in 1827 was reinsfcateil in his 
chair at Uio Sorbonne. Meanwhile im had ap¬ 
peared as an author. During 1820-27 ho publislicd 
Ins editions of Proclus _ and Descartes ami part of 
his cclebiatcd tvanslation of Plato, It has bccu 
said that to liiul an audience as nuincroiiB and 
as passionately interested as wove tlioac of Cousin, 
it ivoukl be iiocessaiy to go back to the days of 
Abelard. Cousin throAv great moral earnestness 
into bis work; his doctrines were for the most part 
new to his hearera, bold, and in hniTuony with the 
spirit of the time. Tho finest qualities of tlio 
national genius appeared in liis leoturcs, a wonder¬ 
ful lucidity of exposition, a beauty of stylo sueb 
os fe^v iimlosopher.s have equalled, and a power 
of co-ordinating the facts of history and pliilcsopliy 
ill such a manner as to make each illustrate tho 
other. At this period Cousin was one of tho ]uo.sb 
inihicutial leaders of opinion in Paris ; and conso- 
miently, after the revolution of 1830, wdion Ilia 
iiiend Guizot became pnine-minister, Cousin was 
made a meinber of tho Council of Public IiisLriiclion; 
in 1832 a peer of France; and lalor, Director of 
the ^Icolo Norm ale. Tlie great succe.sa of hia efforts 
for the organisation of primary instruction ^\'aa 
largely a conacquenco of those valuable imports 
■wliicli he dre^sv up, from personal obsorvatioii, on 
the state of pvihUc education in Germany and 
Holland. In 1840 he was elected a lu ember of the 
Acadimie des Sciences Morales ct FolUiquesy and in 
the same year became Minister of Public Instnic- 
tion in the cabinet of Thiers, The revolution of 
1848 found in Comin a friend rather than an enemy, 
and he aided the govornniGiit of Cavaigiiac, After 
1840 he disappeared from public life. In liis lost 
yeai'S ho lived in a suite of rooms in tlie Sorboiino, 
and he died at Cannes, 13bh January 1807. 

His philosophy is eclecticism, hut not iiiovG 
syncretism. He has a doPniifce critoviou of truth, 
and a delmito method of observation, analysia, 
and induction; his system comprises psychology, 
ontolog}^ and an eclectic histoiy of philosophy. 
Psychological observation gives throe great factors 
—sensibility, activity or Fiberty, and reason, tho 
latter being imporaonah Cousin ropiidiatea pan¬ 
theism, witli wdiich he has often been charged; and 
cviticiaing the opposing systems of sensationalism, 
idealism, scepticism, and mysticism as incomploto 
rather than false, he holds that each expresses a 
real order of jdienomona and ideas, Cousin's 
inffiience revived the study of philosophy iuEranGo, 
and e.spccially renewed interest in the history of 
philosophy. Amongst his pupils more or less 
innuenced by his tcacliing are JoiiftVoy, R6mnaat, 
BiU’thdlemy, St Hilaire, Jules Simon, and Janet. 

Cousin's chief works (besides those already 
mentionwl) KiC^ Fragmem PhilQsoMqucs (1820), 
Coin's de VHistoire de la FldlosoMne (1827), Coiirs 
d^lUsioire de la Philosophic Moderne (1841), Cours 
d'llhiom de la PhUosoMeMorale an XVIIP Sidch 
(1840-41), Lemons de Philosophic sur Kant (1842), 
Ptudes Ics Fcimnes ct la Societe du XVIP HitvXc 
(1863), his famous Du Vrai^ du Beau, ct du Picn 
(1864; 23d ed. 1881), works on Aristotle, Locke, 
Kant, and Pascal, and his oditioimof Abelard and 
Pascal’s Pensecs. Seo^ Eglectioisiu ; Sir William 
Hamilton’s fainoii.s critique on the Discussions; 
Janet, Victor Cousin ct son CEuvre (1886); and 
Jnles Simon’s brilliant Monograpii (1887; trans¬ 
lated by G. Mas.sou, 1888), 

Cousins, Samuel, enginver, was born,, Otli 
May 1801, at Exeter, and early began to draw 
with the pencil. Ho was apprenticed to S. Sv. 
Reynolds, tho excoUent inw/zotinier, in many of 
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^vhose plates he had a chief hand, while some 
fifty-live of the ainall mezzotiiils aftev Sir Joshua* 
Mdnch hear hia master’s name* wore liis work. 
Ahoub tliis ponocl he also executed portraits in 
Ijeiicil. In 1S26 he startetl on his own account 
as an engraver, and produced tlie ‘ MaatGi- Lainh- 
ton' after Lawrence, a mezzotint which at once 
established^ liis rcnutatioii. It was followed by 
a long Berios of adinimhlo plates after Ileyiiolds* 
Lawrence* Landseer, Lealic, Millais, Leiglitozi, 
and other eminent painters. His ‘Maiio An- 
toinetto in the Toniple*’ after E. M, MVd, he 
ivas accustomed to rank as one of Jiis liiiest 
A^'orks. He "was elected an j^iBaociato-engraver 
of the Royal Aoadeiny in 1835, and a lioyal 
Academician Engraver in 1855, and he retired 
in 1880. To the Academy he presented a sum 
of £15,000 to found annuities for poor and deserv¬ 
ing artists. He died 7fch May 1887. fits wovk*j 
wore catalogued by Algernon (Graves in 18S0. 

Coil tail oefij a towm in bho Prench clcjiartiiient 
of La Manche* 5 miles from the EnglisJi Channel, 
and 57 S. of Cherhourg by rail. It stands on a bill 
crowned by the catbcdial (dating froiM the 13bli 
centiii'y), one of tho finest Bpecinieiis of ecclesi¬ 
astical ai’chifcectiiro in tho Early Pointed style in 
Ni>rj»aiid 3 ^ Pop, 81DS. 

Coiltlioiii Gkorgks, a fanatic of the Prench 
Revolution, was born in 175(3 at Greet, near Cler¬ 
mont, In Auvcrgiio. An advocate at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, ho was sent by Pay de Ldme to 
the National Convention, wdiero, spite of his erippled 
linilis, hemado lumsolf conspicuous byhisahrioldng 
hatred of tho priesthood and tho monarchy. Ho 
voted for the (Loath of tho king without delay, be- 
oamo a devoted and blood thirsty partisan of ifobcs- 
pierre, and ivos appointed in July 1703 a niomhor 
of tho CoDiilS dc SdliU Public, At Lyons he 
cruslied the iusurrection with inercilosa severity, 
and outdid himself after hia return to tho Conven¬ 
tion* with his frothy ravings atrninat PUt and tho 
English nation, The fall of Robem)iorre brought I 
duwJi Couthon also. Accused by Frdron, he was 
thrown into prison, delivei-ed by tlio mob witli 
whom he was populai-, recaptured ny tha soldiers of 
tho CoiivonfcLon, and executed 28bh July 1704, along 
u'itli St Just and Robespierre. 

Contras, a town in the French department of 
Gironde, on the left hank of the Dronne, 32 miles 
NE. of Bordeaux by rail, witJi sgino trade in 
ilour and wdne. Hero, in 1597, Heiiiw of Navarre 
gained a bloody victory over tho mrees of the 
League, under the Hue de Joyeuse, wlio nerisfied. 
P(jp. 2202. 

ColittS, TKoaiAS, banker, w^aa born in 1735 in 
Edinburgh, the son of amerdiant and banker, who 
was lord provost in 1742-44. 'IVith his brotJiey 
James ho fonmled the banking-house of Coubts and 
Co. in London, and on the latter's death in 1778 
became sole nianagor. Keen and exact in mat tern 
of business, aUhonidi charitable and hospitable in 
private, ho left a fortune of some £000,000 at liin 
death in 1822. By his first wife, w'ho had been a 
servant of liis brotJioFs, lie Jjart tlnee (laughteiB, 
who 7 navried respectively tho Earl of Guilford, the 
Marquis of Buto, and Sir Francis Burdqtt, BaiL; 
in 1815 lie married MhJs Mellon tlie actrea.9- >See 
Buiimirr-CouTTs. 

C’oiivade* a Biugnlar and wddespread custom 
among savages in many part/s of tlio wmrkf, and 
regalabin" the conduct or a father in connection 
witli the birth of a chihl. In Guiana, oven boforo 
tho cliild is born, tho father abstains from some 
Icirida of animal food. Tho mother w'orks up to a 
few lioiii-a hefoio the birtji, mid retires alone, or with 
eoine won’icn, to tho forest for the birth. In a few 
houL-s she VC turns and resumes her ordinary work, 
138_ 


Mwinwhile tJie fothei-Jias takeJi to bis hammock, 
and abataiuB from every kind of work, froju meat 
and all other food except woak gruel of casp^ava 
mea], from smoking, from naslnug idmself, and 
; especially froin touching weapons of everj^ kiiirj. 
Huniig this time, wMcTi Jmiy extend for weeks, 
bo Is fed and cared for by the uonien. Tlie 
explanation is unattainable; but tlie custom ap- 
pomn to imply a mystoiioiis magical ami syinpa- 
tketic connection between father and child, sucli, 
til at if the father infringe the rules of couvade 
cliikl auffeiu If he eat capybara Jlcsb, thd 
child will liave protruding teetli like those of 
that apmml; if he cat an aninml with spotted skin, 
tho child willbe spotted too. lu Guiana the child 
IS not weaned till tlie third or fourth year, rmifona 
often allege iu explanation that the child ilcsccnda 
more directly froiii father than from mother, »S(iTue 
recent anthropotogises find the origin of the cuBtom 
in tlm transition from tho original matriarchal 
system (sec Tiube), in which descent ami inherit¬ 
ance were reckoned tlirough the inotlier alone, to the 
natriarclial systoiu. In &oiim places fttill tho father 
has to buy the child Iroin tlie mother; among the 
ancient Itoinaiifj, tlie father had to lift tlm cliild 
from tho ground. The couvade may therefore be 
ft ceremony' by which the father secures and pro¬ 
claims his property in tlie uew-bom child. Diodo¬ 
rus records tlic enstoni as in nee among tiie ancient 
Comienns; and it has been found ancient and 
modern travellors in pai-te of China, Bonieo, Africa, 
North and South America. The uaiiio, now com- 
mojily nseil by anthropologists, is Frencli, being 
from convert ‘to hatch eggs.' Sec Tylor, Eurly 
Hintory of ^fa'u}cind (1878); GiravabTeulon, Les 
es dc la Famlh (i 874). 

€oveu«litfLnt. convenire, ^ to come together'), 
a contract or agreomont; a term mucli used by 
tlieologiftna, and in its ordinary sigui/ientionj os 
\vell as iu its theological use, nearly if not always 
exactly equivalent to the Hebrew' berUh of the 
Old Testament and the Greek diath^ke of ihe 
New, Applied to rUlatlotis esfcabliehod between 
God ami men, tlie term covenant must be Under¬ 
stood udtii a certain modification of tho meaning 
which itbenis when employed concerning the rela¬ 
tions of men to one another, \\4ion t^YO independ¬ 
ent parties enter into a covenant, which they have 
equal Tight to make or to refuse to make; and is 
sometimes omploj'cd as equivalent to dhpe^isaiio^it 
and the Jowish dispensation is called the Old 
Covenant (or Hstmmntt by another translation 
of diatMJ:e)t in contradistiTicbion to thes ChrLstian, 
which is called the A^eiy (ace Sible). The ‘ Cove¬ 
nant' or 'Federal* aj’stem of theology was developed 
by Caccijius (q.v.). God* in his Biipvemacy, is 
regarded aa appointing certain conditions for his 
creatures, which they cannot but accept, yot tlieir 
willing consent to these conditions gives to tho i 
relation cBtabliehed the nature of a covenant; and 1 
thiiB God is commoulv said to have made two ! 
covenants with man —covmantj or ccnjcmni 
of u' 07 'hs, with Adam, as tho representative of the 
whole Immaii race, promising life (with perfect 
happiness), iqmu condition cn perfect obcmeuce, 
whilst death was threatened os the penalty of trans¬ 
gression ; the second covenanty or covemui of {jrcce^ 
wing thtt(7 on which depends the wdiole hope and 
salvation of man since the fu’st covenant was 
bi'okou, and in winch life is freely ofl'ered to sinnei^, 
and the^" am simplj' required to believe in Jesus 
Christ that they may be saved. This coveuaut 
God is regarded as liaving made with Chriat, as 
the i*epresQntative of Jiia iJeaplo, and with Hight in 
him. Tlie older tlieolodaus often speak of the 
coi;e/ian^ of rfirfewpifou-oatween God and Chi'Uit, 
omplDyiiig tho term covenant of grace rather to 
designate the whole dealings of God with men la 
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giving effect to tlio covenant of redemption; l)iit 
the tcmi co})enant of gmcc line long been almost 
iiftiveiflally w include all that was coni- 

preliendcd umlev both The Ahrahamic 

covejictfii ia the covenant of grace declared to 
Abraham, in ita particular relation to him and his 
Reed. God ia leinesented in Jiicnptnie ns sustaining 
a covenant re^r(tio?L to Um orcfi peojpU, to the Jews 
under the 0)il Covenant, to bebevevs in Christ 
under the New; and doctrinal theology consists 
not a little in tracing oat the nature of tins relation, 
and the consequences which flow from it. As the 
people of God collectively ana lain a covenant 
relation to liim, do beliovG»s imliyiduAlly * and 
it lias nob been an uncommon thing for ])ioua 
pei’sous to endeavour to reduce to writing tlieir 
sense of this covcna?ii oiltf/fitioiiy under the notion 
of aperso?ui^ covena?Ui)iff with God; and of bin ding 
themselves by a Btroiigev ahligatiou to what they 
believed to be good and t-licir duty, lb has also 
been common for men, from tlie earliest ages, to 
enter into covenants with one another with more or 
less of religions solemnity; and this has in par* 
ticiilarbeen done among those who have suffered 
persecution, or have been engaged in contests cnii- 
cevning niattci's of religion, for wliicli tlic authority 
of certain passages of tlic Old Testamonb is strongly 
pleaded. Instances occur in the history of the 
\7aMensos, and of some of the Reformed churches, 
particularly in Scotland. 

Tjie Covena^'TS, hnown in Seottisli lusloiy 
and tradition, originated in the Reformation move¬ 
ment of the 16th and l7th centuvios. The Jii-sb 
Reformation, in 1560^ was preceded, by several 
religions bonds among the Reformers themselves; 
bub tile work of reformation was cko\vne<l in both 
first and second periods by tlie whole nation en¬ 
gaging in public religious covenanting. These 
piibliQ national covenants arc two in nniubev—-the 
National Covenant, and the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

The N«fioii«2 Coecnaiif, which is sometimes 
called the * Scots Confession ’ and the * Short Con- 
fc^sion/to dislingnish it from the more olahointo 
Confession of Faith enacted and placed on the 
statute-book hy parliament in 1560, was drawn up 
in loSO, at the command of James VL, by one of his 
chaplains, John Craig (q.v.), to conntoract attempts 
which were being made by tbo Koiiian Catholics to 
regain their lost hold of Scotland. It contains a 
profession of cdhei'enec to tlio ' true Christian faith 
and religion* more particularly expressed in the 
Con revision of 1560, an explicit renuneiation of tlio 
tenets of popery* which are detailed at length, ami 
a pledge of obedience to the Presbyterian disciplino 
of tlio church as then established, and of allegiance 
to tlio king in tlie defence of the gospel, all being 
Ytitified by sol cum oath. By the ordinance of the 
king, the Privy-council, and the General Assembly, 
this Covenant was sworn and subscribed by all 
ranks and classes in L581; renewed in 1500 in a 
bond M)eciaHv directed against the machinations of 
tlio Holy League, wlndi bad in 1388 despatched the 
Armaria agaiinst the British Isles; again renewed 
in 1506, and still again in 1038. In the laHt-inen- 
tioued year it was rene^ved in a bond directed 
against the attempts of Cliarles T. to enforce the 
Laniliaa service-hook and Episcopacy upon Scot¬ 
land- The s^YesvYmg and Hubiscribing of the Oovo* 
jianb throughout the country was inaugurated in 
the Oreyfriars* Cliurcliyard at Edi«bui-^i, on 28tli 
February; numerous cojiies were then Rent out over 
the ceuntiy, and of these many are still extant both 
ill piivalQ and public cmitody In the lilnary of 
the PacuUy of Advocates at Edinburgh alone, no 
fewer than five parcliincut cimies are ]nc.sevved 
with tlie original sigiinture.'} or Rothes, Montrose, 
Loudoun, and many othom of the nobility, gentry, 


coininissioners of counties and burglia, and minis¬ 
ters. Only one of these, however, is connected 
wifcJi the jw 1038. At fcJie ??ieeting of the Qeneml 
Assembly in Glasgow, on 21sb November ot that 
year, the Covenant ratified and aupointod to 
bo again sworn, while in piirsnance of the object of 
the Covenant, the asscinbiy deposed the whole of 
the Episcopal hierarchy winch had been established 
by James Vl, The other four copies of the Cove¬ 
nant above referred to were .siibscrihcd in 1089. The 
Covenant M’as further ratified by the parliament of 
Charles L, held at Edinlmrgh, June 11, 1040; and 
it was aubaeribed by diaries IL on his landing in 
Scotland, at Spejniioufcb, on Jmio 23, lG50j and 
again at liis coronation at Scone, on January 1,1661. 

The Solemn League and Oomiant was in effect 
an international treaty between Scotland and Eng¬ 
land, for the object of .securing tiie civjl and 
religious liberties of these kingdoms, In 1643 
eoiiimissioiiers wore sent by the parlianiont to Edin- 
bnrgli to solicit the assistance of the Scots on the 
basis of a treaty between the two kingdoms. To 
this the Scots Convention of Estates and also the 
General Assembly cordially assented, op condition 
fcliat the trCftt5" was drawn up in the iiiteief^te of 
blieir religious ns well ais their civil liberties, ^ Com¬ 
mittees of both were appointed lo meet with the 
English comiiiissioiiers, and the result of tlioir 
(lenbevatious was the Solemn League and Covciiant, 
It is believed to have been largely the work o| 
Alcxandci* Henderson. It was hailed by both the 
rejireseiitativc bodies of the Scots with joyful una¬ 
nimity, and sent to England for approbation, with 
their warmest rccoinmomlations and assurances that 
it ivould prove * the most powerful means, by the 
blessing el God, £<iv settling and pre^icuviiip tlifi true 
Protestant religion with perfect peace m all bis 
majesty’s dominions, and pioimgating the same to 
other nations, and for estahlisliing Jiis majesty’s 
throne to all ages,’ It was received with almost 
perfect imaiiimity by tbe English paiiianiont and 
the AYestminstev ARScmhly uf Dlviiiea, hoik of 
wliqin fortluvith swore and Buhscribed it, and sent 
copies over the kingdom, witli their ordinance that 
it should he subscribed and sworn by all. Zaeliary 
Crofton gives a list of 703 minister in twelve only 
of the counties of England, the M’est IlitUiig of 
Yorkshire, and the city of London wdio Hubsei'iliod 
thdr adherence to the Covenant. As soon as 
intimation of its acceptance hy England \vas re¬ 
ceived iu Scotland, tlicSoIcinn League and Covenant 
was enjoined to he sworn tlioro by all ranks and 
classes; and being sent to Ireland was embraced 
by the Protestants there with like eagci’ness and 
Batisfaction. 

The prime object of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, as stated in tlio preamble thereof, w’as 
• the presorvation of ourselvc.s and otiv religion from 
utter ruin and destruction,’ and the Covominters 
pledged themselves, in their places and callini^s, to 
emleavouv the preservation or the reformed religion 
in the Church of Scotland, and the roforniatum of 
religion in England and Imland, ia the way of 
securing a uidfpnnity of religion in the tliree king- 
doniSj in doctrine, Avorship, di>scipline, and govern¬ 
ment.^ There^ can be Utile doubt that Presby¬ 
terianism AvaH intended, as prelacyt Avliich had just 
been abolished by both English and Scottish parlia¬ 
ments, was special}y marked for extiniation along 
Avith popery. The Covenantors also pledged them¬ 
selves to ‘ preserve the riglits and privileges of the 
parliaments,* to ‘defend the king’s majesty’s person 
and authority in the preservation and defence of 
the true religiou aiul liberties of the kiugdoiuw,’ to 
endeayoiu- tlnit the three kingdoms might ‘ roniain 
conjoined in a firm iicaec and union to all posberifc}^’ 
and filially, io evince a thorougli and real i-ofor- 
iiiatioii of life both in pniblic and in private. Tlio 
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Solemn League and Covenant was renewed in 
Scotland ni December IGiS, and along with the 
National Covenant was swoi-n to and subscribed hv 
Cl mi les II. nt Spey mmitli-and Sconc. Tn H<'lilinv 
foijns snccc.>isioii against Cromwell, the Saits in 
looO enttcied tiidti uio motto on fill thoiv colotivii 
ft7Kl stftnflmdfc* sl?o«l<l be 'For Covenant, veligion 
kiog ami Idngaoiii/ and theiv watchword at tlio 
Lattio of Dunbar wae 'The Covenant.' After the 
Rasfcftration, navliainont decreed that the Covenants 
were not obligatory on the lieges j in 1G02 they 
were declared unlawful oaths, and all aets ratifying 
ftiid aijproving fcltoni were annulled; in 1G82 an 
oatli w(i8 imposeil specially renouncing the obliga- 
tiouB of the Covenants, and in 1685 it was declared 
to be treason to take theiin 
_ During the period, however, between tlie Bestora- 
tioTi and the BiO\'^olutioii, the Covenants were ad- 
iieicd to by many who, upon tliis account, were 
called CovmvNTms, They niaiiitaincd that these 
Covenants, nobw'ithstandiiig all acts of parliament 
to tlic contrary, were binding upon the nation, and 
great nu}nbers of theju snfloml and died in tins 
testimony. Tiieir hemic resistance was justiiied by 
the Bevohition of 1683, wdien the nation united in 
one /(iia/ eflort for the I'estoration of civil and I'eli- 
gioiiK frecdonn The Covonantg, however, found no 
placo in the polity of the reconstructed Clnirch of 
ocotland, anefso far as it and the nation in gejieral 
is concerned, they remain a dead letter. They arc 
nevertheless printed along with the authorised 
standards of tiio clmvch-^viz, the Wesminster 
Coi}fmioi\ of Faiths tyiid Catechisms, But 
tlieir continued obligation upon tho entire nation 
remamecl a prominent principle of the Original 
Secession and lloformcd Prcshyteviaii chuiehcs, 
both of which have frequently renewed them from 
tho Revolution clown to tho present day. iSeo 
Scotland (Ohuucii of), Cameboniaks. 

rovciiniitf in English Law, m agreement by 
JJecU {q,v,) in wiibiri^, signed, sealed and delivered. 
A special action 0 / covenant Jay whore a party 
claimed damages for breacli 0 / a covenant ; hut 
since tliQ passing of the Judicature Act, 1875, this 
is no longer a technical oxpimsion. A covenant 
may also be implied, 'Coi’enant running ^rith the 
land,' is a covenant aifectiag tho land into wdioso- 
soQver hands it conies. ^ In the United States, the 
term covenant is used with the same sense as it has 
ill England. Tho action of covenant is nob there in 
use, a CQ veil ant being enforced by an ordinniy civil 
action. Tho covenant running with the land is 
almost niiivoraally replaced in the United States by 
a covenant of W'arranty, by which the gran ter of 
the (Iced, and not the land itself, is bound. ' 

Co vent Garden, corrupted from Convent 
Garden^ from Jiaving been originally the gai*dcn of 
the. Abbot of AVesbiiiiiister, is aepacious bo uare in 
London, celebrated for a great market hokl wibhiii 
it of fi’iiifc, iTgetabJes, andJIowora Tiie etjnamw^as 
formed about 1631 from the designs of Inigo Jones, 
and has the avcatle or pia^za 011 the north and 
north-east sh^e, Tavistock Bow on the south, and 
tlio church of St PauPs on the west. In the 17th 
century Covent Garden was a very fasliionable 
quarter of fciie town. Tho sceiio of one of Drydeii's 
plays is laid liere, and frequent nlliisions are made 
to the place in plays of Charles II.’a time. The 
market, now so famous, appears to have originated 
about 1656 in a few wooilen sliedH and stalls, 
Coven b Garden is for a stranger one of the sights 
of London, and is seen to giieatest advantogc about 
throe o'clock on a aimimer morning;^ Tuesday, 
Tluivsday, and Saturday heiug the principal day.s. 

Coventry, a city, parliamentaiy; and iiiunicipal 
. borough, and manufacturing town in the north of 
WnnvicU'Jiirt*, on the Shoi-bpiirnci an afHuent of 
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Oliles FSE,« of Biriuingliain, and 0-4 
NW. of Ijondon- It stands on a gentle einincnce 
in a valley, with a ridge of hill on tho south, and 
still contains some old houses, with tiinhcTcd fronts 
proiecting into the stmets, and which belong to the 
l5th and 16bh centuries. Town improvements in 
recent years have necessitated the removal of many 
old houses and the construction of new Htreets, the 
area of tho city^ being gimtly extemled. The 
modern bnildingQincliido acorn exchange, marked 
hall, b&ths, Fvco Public Library, School of Art, new 
paimnav and other schools, cbiirclies, chapels, and 
hotels, many tricycle and ?>joyclo works, the Cov¬ 
entry and Warwickshhe Ilospiul, and the Coventry 
Provident Dispensary (about 20,()O0 mcmbci-s being 
^nnected with the last-menUoned institution). 
Coven tijj^ is rich in benevolent and ebari table 
institutions, wliieh have been greatly augmented 
by Uie benefactions of the late David Spencer. In 
1887 Mr Spencer piovkleda bidding /or a technical 
school; a few years earlier he had given four 
tliousund guineas for a public recreation gi-ound ; 
and at Jiis death (June D, 1888) he bequeathed 
about £100,600 for benevolent purposes, A beau¬ 
tiful approach to the city from the London and 
North-western Railway Station lias been made by 
the opening of the Doventry Park for building 
purposes, and the laying out and ornainentation 
of Grey Friars’ Green. A statue of Sir Thomas 
AVliitG \m been erected, and a memorial of James 
Starlcy, the inventor of the modern tricycle. At a 
cost of ninny thousands of pounds the principal 
sticetB have hecn wUlened, and a steam tramway 
now runs through the city, During^ rcGent years 
iipwarcls of £70,000 has been expended in clinrcli 
leatoratioii, and during 1887-89 all of Tennyson's 
'tlnee tall spires' were in the restovem’ Imiids, 
Large sums have also been expended by the various 
j nonconformist congregations iu the erection of new, 
and the restoration of existing places of '\^'orflhip. 
Tlie chief biuldings are the ancient churches, wUli 
imposing spir^, that of St MicliaeVs rising t6 a 
height of 300 feet. St Micliael’s Chnrcli, buUt 
1230-1395, is said to be the largest pariah church 
ill England, and is one of the noblest of Uie lighter 
Gotliic stnicturcB, St Mary’s Hall, built in the 
14th century, for the Guild, is one of the finest 
specimens of ornamental work in England, with gro- 
t^qiic enrved oak roof, ancient tapestm and great 
painted udnclow, Tlie iincient walls, three miles in 
circuit, round Covcntiy were demolislicd by Charles 
IL Coventiy retums one member to paiJiamenfc. 
The chief manufactures are ribbons, watches, bi¬ 
cycles and tricycles (sec CvcblNO), cotton, worsted 
and ■vvaoJien gfMxIs, and art mefal irorks/the Albert 
Memorial, Hy^de Park, London, bein^ of Coventry 
manufacture). There are large Bilk-dyeing works, 
Coventry is nearly in the centre hetiveen tho four 
gieab English ports, London^ Bristol, Livernool, and 
ftiill, and has extensive canal conununicatibn with 
othei' parts of tlie country, Tho city is in an 
excellent sanitary state, its sewage being treated 
by an improved system of jirecipitation, at works 
erected at Whitley, about one mile froni Coventiy\ 
The glia and water works both belong to tha 
corporation. Under the Local Government Dill 
(1888), Coventry is reconstituted a countyj and 
thus reverts to an ancient privilege which it en¬ 
joyed from 1451 to 1842, The ancient' Coventry 
Great Fair' (formerly eight days) ia no^v liela 
animally, for five days, commencing on Whit- 
moiulay. Pop. of pariiamentarv Iwvougli (1341) 
30,743: {18611 41,647 s (1881) 40,663. A comity 
borough since 18B8, ib had in 1891 n ]mp. tf 54,74tS. 

The name Coventry has usually been interpreted 
' Convent-town,' but as the form in Donieisdayris 
OoueniveVt it is more likely ' town on the Cpueu' 
—CtoHcn being the ancient British naiue of the 
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Slierbourne, and tree being ‘town.’ It is cevtuinly 
a pkoe of liigli antiiaity. In 1048 Earl Leotrio 
and his wife, Lady Godiva, founded licre a luag- 
nifleent Benedictine monastery. In ineinory of the 
noble deed of Godiva (av.), cnvions and Bplendid 
processions were fornicny Iieltl in Coventry. In 
tlie IStli century religious iiiystcnes_ or plays 
wore often acted Iiere hy tlic Grey ynavs before 
kings. Henry VIIf. (Temolislicd the beautiful 
cathedral of Cnventrv. Here oceurred tho famous 
meeting- for the in tended tiial by battle between 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford, immortalised 
in Shakespeare’s I^iehard II. Two inciuorahle 
parliainents were also held in the monnsfcciiy of 
Coventry in tlie loth ccntuiyr Tlio one con tamed 
no lawvci-s, while the other passed attainders against 
the Duke of York and others. In the loth, lOfch, 
and 17 th centuries, Coventry was famous for 
woollens, broadcloths, caps, and Tdiic^ thread 
bonnets. ‘George Eliot' Jived in Folcslull Road 
during 184 W2. Sec T. Sharp’s History of Co}:cntnj 
(Rirminghain, 1871). 

Coveiitryt Joiin^, a staunch cavalier who 
had sat in the Long Parlianieni (1G40), anti who 
at tlie coronation of Dlmries If. iva-s- made a ICiiight 
of the Bath. Elected for AVoyinoulh in 1007, he 
asked, duiiiig a debate on playhorrscs (October 
1G70), a question which rGllecked on the king’s 
amoui-B. Clmrles and his inmions were furious, 
and one December night Coventry was pulled 
b’om Ilia coach by Sir T. >Sandys and other ruJlians, 
and bis nose nht to tho bone. PaTUament took 
notice of this atrocious outrage, and by its 'Govcii- 
tiy Acb’ made cutting and maiming a capital 
offence; but they had not the coumge to bring 
the king's bravoes to trial. Coventry died in 1082, 

Co^'erclflle* MiLKti, translator of tho Bible, was 
honi in Yorkshire in 1488. He inailc his studies 
at Catiibridge, was admitted priest at Nonvich in 
1514, when lie ioined the Austin Friars at Cam¬ 
bridge, and probably imbibed bis liking for tlie 
now doctrines from Robert Barnes, wlio became 
prior about 1523, and wliiiso rrotestaiitism led 
to Ills being tried and ultiniately biirnctl in 1540. 
Before long Coverdale Avent abroatl. ^ According 
to Foxe he was at Hamburg with Tyndalc in 
lo2D. Hls own translation oi the Bible appeared 
ill 1535, with a dedication by iiimself to Henry 
VIII., and secured the royal licoase in the quarto 
and folio editions of 1537. Tho PsalTus of this 
translotion still form the psalter in the Book of 
^ Couiinou Prayer, and many of the riiieat in 

our authorised vei-slon of 1011 are directly 0no to 
Coverdale. TJie original issue of tho hook ja a 
folio voluiue, ^faithfiiUy and tnily translated out 
of Douche and Lniyii into Eiiglislio,’ printed in 
German black letter, in double colniuiis, with 
woodcuts and initials, and containing fclie Apoery- 
pha. Its place of publication is very uncertain, 
and attempts liavc even been made to degrade 
Ooverdalc from its translator to a mere proof- 
reader. In the prologue to his own second edition 
(1550) lie fttates that the translation was his own 
aUhou^h not at his o\m cofst^ and that it 
was made ‘out of five sundry iiileiprotors,' moat 
likely the Vulgate, Luther's veu^iiou, tho Ziirich or 
Gerniau-Swiss Bible of 1531, and Tynclale’s Renta- 
tencU and New Tcstimieut. In 1538 Covcrdnlc 
won sent by Cioiiuvell to Paris to superintend in 
Regnaiilt’s press anotlier English edition of the 
iSonptiirei:. Francis I. had grunted a license, hut 
in spite of this, before the luiiitiug was finished, 
an edict was issued niuliibiting the woi-Jc. Many 
of the 'sheets were burned, hut the presses and 
types were saved and hastily carried over to 
London, u’liithcr also some of the workmen soon 
came. Grafton and Wliitclmrch, the noted printer.^ 
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of tliat day, were iluis enabled to bring out in 
1539, under Coverdale’.s superintendence, the ‘ Groat 
Bible,’ wliicli was presented to Henry YIII, by 
Cromwell. The second ‘ Great Bible,* known also 
as ‘Cranmor’s Bible* (1540), woa also edited by 
Coverdale. who found it expedient to leave Eng¬ 
land on the fall of his patron Croiiiwelh w Inlo 
abroad lie iiiarried, received the dcgi'ce tir D.D. 
from Tlibhigen, and acted as Lutliciwr pastor for 
some yearn at Bergzabern, in Rheiiisli Bavaria. 

In March 1548 ho rotnrircd to Engdaud, w^as 
well recoiv^cd through Craiimor’s inlhieiiCQ, and 
in 1551 was iimdo Bishop of Exeter, discljargrirg 
the duties with great diligence and iceal. On the 
accession of hlary he was deprived of his bco, 
but was ftiiffoTcd to leave tiro country, at the 
eanieat intorcessiou of tlio king of Denmark, 
wllose chaplain. Dr Maccliabieus (klacAlpine), was 
Covenlale's brothcr-in-faNV. From Denmark lie 
passed to ’^Yesol in AYcslnhalia and to OeiiCA’a, 
whore he may liave assisted in the preparation of 
tho famous Goneva version (15C0), the fa\’’ouritc 
Bible of the Puritans. Returning to England in 
1559, lie (lid not resume his bisliopiic, but W’os 
made D.D. by Caiiihiidge in 1563, and the follow¬ 
ing year \vas collated by Grindal to the living of iSt 
Magnus, near London Bridge, which he resigned 
from growhrg Puritan Hcruplos about the liturgy in 
1506. Ho continued, however, to preach, bat died 
early in 1568, and w'as buried^ in St ]3avbholomcw s 
OiuiTch, and on itsdemolibioii in 1840 to make room 
fov the New’ Excliaiigo, was reburied in the south 
aisle of the cluivcliof St Magnus, , The tei'centenaiy 
of hia Bible—tire first complete English tianslation 
of the Sciiptures—was celebrated Octobor 4, 1836, 
wdien medals were struck in honour of the voner- 
abJe translator. Most of Coverdale’s ivorks, hicliid- 
ing his letters, wore edited for the Parker Society 
by llov. George Pearson (2 vols. 1844-46). See 
Meimrutlsofmylcs Oovenhth {im)^ II. R. Tedder’s 
article in tho JJictionari/ of Natiomd Bimjrnpliy 
(vol. xii. 1887), and F. Fry’>^ The Bible by Cover- 
rfftfcClSOV). 

Covercd-'^vay in a space ll yards wide in most 
parts, oulsklo the ditch of a fortress, beGvecn^tho 
Countoiscarp (q.v.) and the Glacis (q.vOi The 
latter is arranged for musketry in the usual manner, 
and gives cover to eoldicj’S standij^g upwi tho ' 
covered-way, wdiich, being also protected from 
eulilade lire by travcises, is convenient for sentries, 
and for the passage of trciopa to tho enlarged 
nnrtioiift, called ^ilaces of arms^ w'hero they assemble 
nil' making sorties. See Fortification. 

Covilliao, a town in the PortiiguesG province 
of Beii'ft, on an eastern spur of tho KstroJIa Mouii- 
tiiina, w'itil some manufactures of bro\vn elotji, mid 
a pop, of 10,980.—Pedro de CoviDiam (or (Jovilhno), 
sent by the king of Portugal in 1480 to vHb Prestor 
John’s couutiy, readied Calicut overland in 1487, 
and Abyssinia in 1490. 

<;OviiigtOii, a city of Kentuciky, U.S., on tlie 
Ohio River, opposite OiacinnaU, w'ith which it 
L*4 connected liy a line smsiicnsion bridge, ^ Many 
of the ink n hi fan is tiansacC Choir husuiess in Cin¬ 
cinnati, but Covington is itself a thriving place, 
■with distillcrie.s, as well as manufactiirca of glass¬ 
ware, nails, and tobacco. Pop. (1830) 715; (1850) 
9408 ; (1880) 29,720. 

€o>y. See Cattle, Dahiv. 

€oiv1>aiic, Wee Hemlock. 

Cowberry* See Wiiotitleubriiy. 

tlow'-bird [MoJoihms pecons)^ al.st> called Co^Y■ 
pen Bird, Cow Blackbird, &c., a native of North 
America, nearly allied to the Troupials, romark- 
ahlc for its cuckoo-like habit of utilising the ncata 
; of other birds for its own eggs. The latter are 
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hatcJied sooner than thaso the owners, 

wliich fall victim to tliis l(>fty fovui of navositism. 
'Tile cow-ljinUs about 7 inches in length, preilom- 
inanbly in colour, and has a short 

hub sliarpf^ inniitccl beak. * It iittcra a peculiarly 
li({uiil April souml.* The females are far move 
niunorous than the males, and polYgamy ii tlieve^ 
fore m vo^nie. The have \loeper, ^dossier 

coats than the females. It is said to damage the 
fields of sown maize, but feeds largely o?i insects. 
The name refers to its habit of frocpientiiig cow* 
pens for tlie sake of the attracted insects. Seven 
other species of Molotlivvis are known, occurring 
fi'OTii La Plata to tjie United States. 

€ow-)[)oy# «S'eo ILrxcjciNG. 

Co^vbrldgc, a nniiucipal borough of Ulmnor- 
gftiislui'c,^ oil the Pilaw, i2 miles w, of Cardiff 
(17 by mil), wifcli wJiicli and LUnfcriK.9anfc it retnrns 
cno memhev' to parliament. It has an oUl gateway 
and a grammar-school (1678). Pop, 1220. 

Cowcatcher, a kind of barred iron cone or 
beak sliapcd airangoment, about 6 feet long, pro- 
jectlng from the li’ont of locomotives, close over 
tiie raihmy fcmek, and attached to the buffer'beani 
by stiviiig bolts, lb is genej-ally u«ecl upon Amei'L 
can lines wimve unfenced. Sometimes it is sheathed 
with iron plates in winter, when it acts n& a snow¬ 
plough, Despite its name, it catches no cows, but 
goTiorally throws any animal struck up on the 
bufl'er-beain, or clears tho line by slioving forward 
mid tossing aside. 

CO'wdoilkiiowcSf See Earlstox. 

CowcIIj Edward Byliss, a learned Sanskrit 
scholar, >Ya^ born at Ipswich, Januavy 2^, 1520. 
Ho was educated at Ipawieh giwnmai‘'.%chciol and 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford^ and in 1856 sailed for 
Calciilta, to fill tlie chair of Hisfcoiy in the newly- 
esbablislioil Prewdowoy CollegOj becoming also ruow 
after principal of tiie Sanskrit College. He re¬ 
turned liomoin 1864, and wa.s elected In 1807 pro¬ 
fessor of Sauskrit at Cambridge, and in 1874 to n 
fsJlovsJjjp in Coipos Clirijsti College, Jlis jnosfc 
iuiportaiib works are Varariici’s Pi^hia-Pra/cdgaj 
text and tvaiiBlatJCn (1854); IC(U/icc-(/pmus/u(di 
text and translation (Calcutta, 1861); editions of 
a part of tho VtipirveUii, with Dr Root (1858-64 J, 
of the Mciitri’lfjjanishod (1864), and the Kiisic- 
ludfljali (1864) j and translations of the Cdnditm- 
BMvus (1878) and the San'cidar^ana-Samt/rcma, 
witli Gough (1882). In \87S he edited Cole- 
broojeois Essays. A latci’ work is t]je mdChio , 

a Sanskvib collection of Buddhist legends, edited 
\vUhl\ A. Ycrf (C«»i bridge, IStiOl 

Cowcii* EiHiDERic Hymen, composer, bom ab 
Kingston, Jamaica, 29th January 1852, studied 
nndoi’ Benedict arid G 0 & 3 , and in Germany, and in 
1 S 08 settled in Loiitlon. He has produced an opera, 
FanlinQ (1876), four cantatas, several symphonies; 
Olio of which, No, 3 (Scandinavian), is esteemed 
throughout Europe, a number of overtures, piano- 
fortQ pieces, and minor works, and over 100 songs, 
jnnny of t)ie»i very popular, 

Cowes, a seaport nntl Yvatering-place in the 
north comer of the Isle of ITighfc, 11^ niiloa SSE. 
of &5outhaiupton by water, and 4 N- of Newport 
by rail, It consBts of ITest and East Cowes, iyuig 
on opposite sides of the mouth of tiie estuary of the 
Medina, and connected by fiteam-fevry. Standing 
on a Uilbslope, West Cowes has a striking impect 
from the sen, and U the seat of niucli trade, being 
tiiG chief port of the island, and the beni]quartern of 
the Royal Yacht Cluh (1815), wjiose re^jattas arc 
licW here. TImir cliib-houfje was originally a fort, 
built by Henry VJIL in lOlO. Yaefit biiilding ia 
the great apeciahty of Cowes, which has » nne 
promcnado (1864), excellent hotels, baths, villas, 
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lodging-houses^ Cfcc. Siatwoods nt Eabt Cowes wiis 
the birthplace of Dr Arnold, and in the vicinity 
are East CoweJi Castle (17h8 ), Noitih Castle (1796), 
and Osborne Hovise (1845). Tho lost, built by 
Cubitt as a marine residence for Queen Victoria, la 
an Italian ediheoj with aJlag-tower 112 feet high, 
and beautiful gromuls. Pop. of West Cowea 
(1851) 4786, (1881) 6772; of East Cowes (1861) 
1054,(1881)2615. 

Oowfliigc, COWAUE, or CowiTCif, consists of 
sliort, slender, brittle Imirs, wiiicb c&ver tlie pods 
oi Species of hlucmia, a papilionaceous cliniber, 
pariiciilairly TIL pruriens of the ^Yest ladies and i\L 
Krens of tho Eoat. Tliese bails readily stick in tlio 
sldii and cause intoierahic itchbig, and were hence 
formerly used (as still in tlieir native country) as a 
vermifuge. TJiey are administered in synip, and 
of course act luechaiucnlly. Tho unripe pods are 
cuten like Iddncy* beans. 

€owL See Benedictine8. 

Cowley, Adraiiam, in his own day conoidci'od 
tJm greatest of English poets, was born in London, 
1018. His father was a stationer in that city, ai\d 
died before Ills sou’s bii tli. By tJie exertions of hig 
mother, Cowley received a learned educotiou. At 
an early nge he W'us aent to Westminster School, 
Avliere he displayed an aln^ost nupaYalleled pio- 
cocity. It wag by the reading of the Faery Qiteen, 
a copy of which lay in his mother’s window, that 
his iiimd wag turned to poeti’y. He wrote excellent 
vci'ses at the age of ten, and published a volume of 
poemK at 6fteen. In 1687 lie proceeded to Cwn- 
hridge, and whilo here wrote, among many otlier 
nieces, a large portion of bis epic, the HewVfcis, on 
llie subject oi the life of' King David. On tlie out¬ 
break of the Civil War, ho waa ejected (1043) from 
Cambridge for i-cfusirjg fo fake tlie oatJi tendered 
to all the members of tlie iiniveisity. At Oxford, 
however, the Jieadquartore of IUb Sing’s piwty, bo 
continued his studies for other two years, On tb6 
nueen's jliglit to Paris, Cowley followed her, aijd 
(lid eflfcctual service to the royajisb cause by various 
missions, and by carryiTig on the seotet eon-egpomi- 
ence in cipher between the queen and Charles, Tn 
1658 be mtuvned to England, but was arreated and 
only allowed at large on a bail of £10(}0.. To 
conciliate the party in xunver, hn qualified himself 
fls a doctor of medicine, by way of proving tliat ho 
iutd abandoned all political connections. On Crom¬ 
well Is detffb, Cowley again went to Fam, hut ve- 
tiu’iied to England at the EcBtoration. He was 
disappointed in tho hope of preferment;, esjJeciKlly 
of tlio Tuaflteraliip of the Savoy, which both Cliarlca 
and Iiifl father had led Iiim to expect. By the gen¬ 
erosity of the Duke o! Buckingham and Cowley's 
lifeiong fiiond the Eavl of St Albang, he at lenglh 
jeceived a comfortable provision. CowJey diecTat 
Cliertsey, London, 26tU July 1067, 

Cowley’s moat ombitiouB works ate the Davidei^j 
the Pbiaflri< 3 ri/e Odesj written in supposed imitation 
of Pindar, and JI/s£rm, a serieB of love jpoema, 
Hie fate a.g a poet is one of the most singular 
in literafciu'o. Deemed unappropcliable in h1& own 
liny, jiB iias ever since Bimk steadily in popular 
oslriiiiation. Dr Jolrnsank explanation iS still 
accepted os the best that can be suggested. Cowley 
wi’ote for the coui't and the reigning taste, and not 
for the genoiul Jieart of men. What lie is still 
admired for ia hia aatormlixng ingenuity and ogiiity 
of mind, Moreover, though the bulk of his verse 
can never again have any living interest, he has not 
dr few poasagea characterised hy delicacy and poiver. 
By hia small collection of essays, CTowley takes 
rank YVith Goldsniitli and Addison as one of tlie 
masters of simple and 'gracehil proao style. It is 
by these G^saya that CowJey ia now beet known to 
modern readerg. They are included in Gfcfiflxt'S 
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complete edition (1881). Hee Spmt’H L'</c oj 
CbiuJcy (1668), iiiwl Jaiitisati's Liv<l& of the 1 ects. 

Cnwluv, Hai« 2?AH (1743-1800), ^v^■oU iUiYteeli 
ILvoly clianiiLtic worl:.?, incliuHnjf The Bclh fi Slmt^ 
acfem (1782). and .several volumes of feeble 
Slie attacked along ^vith tlie ofchei'^ Della 
Criucans by Giflbul in fcbe Buviad and Mcivutd. 

Cowlcyi Henhy Hichaup Ciukles WelliCvS- 
ley E-ATiLf fllploinabist, Ams born June 17, 1804. 
His Vatbor, the llrst Baron Cawley, u*as n yoim^i- 
brotlier of the great Didce of AYellmgtw^. He 
'^vas educated at Eton, and at twenty began a 
loll" career oa ft dinloniatist by becoming an 
iittftnbe at Vienna, lie way in succe.saion .secre- 
tniy and anibftssndoi* at Constantinople, niinlster- 
plenipotentiuiy to Switzerland (1848), to the 
Goniianift Confederation (1851), and in 1852 swe^ 
eeedftd tbe Mavquisi oi l^omanby j\a ainbosstuiov at 
Paris, ft position whicli he lielil with rare tact and 
tGiniJcr tlirongbonfc all the ditticulties that cccuired 
iiiitu his resignation in 1867. With Clarendon be 
repreaented Great Britain at the Paris Congiess of 
1856, and in 1800, with Cob don, lie arranged tbe 
cniniiierclal treaty between rvaiice and England. 
He Bncceciieil to bis father’s in 1847, was 
Di'catcd Viscount Daiigaii and Earl Cowley in 1857, 
and made a K,G. in 1866- Ho died July 14, 1884, 
CoW-lJursiiip {Rcraekiwi), agennsof Unibclli’ 
ferm, of which one species (if. SjdioftduH'itm) is a 
common and rank wayeule weed, wliich, however, 
whan cut early in the season, a/ibrds a wbolcsonie 
fodder to piga and catblc, ]L sihirlcnm, ft much 
larger Bpecies, hoabeeu recommended for cultiva¬ 
tion on account of the mat quantity of lievbago it 
yields very early in the season, and with other 
species {ll. ffiganteumt i&c.) it is hIbo used with 
nmcli efreeb as a decorative plant. II. lanaiuni ia 
veiy cojunion in North America, 

CoiVlici'i 'VViLbiAnj, surgeon an<l nnatourist, 
^vftsborii at Potewfield, in Sussex, in 1660, settled 
as a surgeon in London, and died 8th Aliuch UOD. 
He made some new anatomical olwervabioiui, not¬ 
ably discovering the glands beneath the unale 
nretlim called ‘Cowpev's glands,’ and published 
The Amdomi/ of Humane Bodies (1698) and other 
I -works. 

I C0W1>C1% WlDTJAM, waa born jn 1731 at tliD 
rectory of Great lBorklianip.stoad, in the conn tv of 
Hortfoi'd. He wa^ seat to ^Vesfcminster School at 
so early an age tliat nil his impressions were ]>aiTi- 
fiil, and he thus conceived a hatred of ]>nblic 
Hchoobt which -was never niodilied. Ho complains 
that there he became an adopt Mii the infernal 
art of lying^/ an art wbicli ^\’e could Iiardly assert 
either to be extinct in our public schools at the 
present time, or to be or ever to have been entirely 
ennfined to them. Among liLs sclioolfcllows were 
Churchill the poet, and warren Hfistings; and 
fur tliese two at least; be seems to have maintained 
a lasting aireotiDn. On loaviug scliool he was 
arlicled to an nttenney named Cliapmftn, wi5h 
whom he idled awfiy his time for several yeai^s. 
One of liis follow-mi piln there was Tlmrlow, who 
in a mood jDromised to giro Ouwpor an 

appoiiitmeiifc wlmii hQ shonlil Iiord Chancellor. 
Tlie boyish ftiiibition was verilicil, as cveiy one 
kIlo^vs, but not the proiiiisG, Cowpev was called 
to the bar in 1754, and lived for some time the 
ordinary life uf a yming man, not iiiicheerful, 
though with uccftsiunnl lita of depression. He 
belonged to the ‘Nrwsenso Clnb, founded by 
Donnell Thornton and George Colnian, ami is sup- 
po.scd to have coutribuCed some short articles to 
tlie Connoisseur, a paper started liy them. Ho also 
fell in love, durini^ tins pciiod, witli Theoilora, tlio 
dmigliter of Ms undo Ashley Cowper, a lady who 
jseenij? to have for liini a far deeper feeling 
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than Ilia e.sseiitially recipient nature could return, 
Certainly lie appears fo have made no particular , 
effort to overcome bis iiiicleb opposition to liig 
suit, in those day.s a well-connected young man 
was more easily provided for than now, and a aine- 
cure appohitmoiit, a.s * Conjmissiujjoi' of bankrupts,' 
gave Cowper a certain iudeiiondeiice, -which lie 
enjoyed traiiqnilly, relying on the iniluence of his 
relations to xiromote him further, an Gxpcctfttinu 
which they on then- side did all they could to fiillih 
His cousin, Major Cowper, had the right (oxIra- 
ordinary to liear of nowadays) of appointing to 
tli 0 oiricc of Clerk to the Journals of the House 
of Lords, and also to tlio joint ofliecs of ‘leaih 
log clci'k mid clerk of the comniitfcCGs’ to tlie 
same all mist assembly. All those appointments 
happened to fall vacant at the samo time (1763). 
Major CoAvper wisliccl liis cousin to lake the latter 
aiui more vahiablq ofiice, but Cowper in one of hw 
fits of self-depreciation, preferred the other, which 
was found eventually to involvo ft ho- cal led ex- 
ami nation as to his fitness for the oilice, meaning 
in fact only an appearance before tlio bar of tiie 
House. The idea of this appearanco uniuaimed 
him albogetliev. A lixed idea, the welbkiiowii fore¬ 
runner of luadiie&s, that every one w'as hostile to 
birui gradually took po-saeffaiou of his niifid f and 
the horror grew by coutinnal brooding, until suicide 
scomed the only way of escape. _ He several times 
att0Tux)ted to make away wiLli himself, and on one 
occasion at least was only saved by a fortunate 
accident. A^^llen his friends were finally uiEwle 
aw’ftro of his condition, they gave up at once a pro- 
jeeb BO evidently impracticable; bub (jowqrer^B miiul 
was pemiftiiently unhinged. Ho foil into a state of 
religioiia despair as to tlio conacqueJices of the 
crime ho had almost committed, in tlic height of 
wliicli hi a iniseiy found vent in tlie conipo-sition of 
a copy of Sapphics, in which ho deacribes liimself 
03 'uaiuiied below Judcia, moie abhorred than he 
was,’ ftiid again, ‘man disavows and Deity dis¬ 
owns me,* 

It wft3 found nece.ssaiy to remove him to a private 
asyhini ftfc Sfc Albans, wlicro he was gracUmffy rc- 
starecl to health by iudioiou.'i treatment. After 
tills, in Juno 17B5, l\e drifted to the qxiict town of 
Huntingdon, where he made acquaintanco with an 
nmiable and religious family to which be was at | 
once attracted, and in which lie was soon aceex^ted 
fts iin iiiitmto. Tlio head of the fainily, Mr hloi'loy 
Unwin, was a clergyman, but retired from active 
work, and with Jiis wife narl two cliildrop lived 
a life of almost x’evpetual devotion, into which 
Cowper idnnged, spoiicling mo.4b of his time 
ill religious exercises of vaiioua kinds, and corre- 
apoiidonco on religions subjcctfi. Cowper continued 
to reside with Mrs Unwin after her hiisbftmrH death 
(July^ 1767), but they soon romoved to Oliicy in 
Buckhigham.sliire, where tho famoius John Newton 
was curate. This remfirkahle man soon acquired 
the Juost complete iiifinencc over the gentle invalid; 
and, iimlor Newton, Cowper -Nvorked among the 
poor of his fneueVs parish, devoting his whole time 
to pioim exercises and good works. Owing, iier. 
Imps, to thcHO exertions, and to tho unbioicoii 
monotony of the afcmosxrhero, signs of his former 
madness began to reax)peftr, and in 1773 it burst ouL 
Ho was ftt tlic time in Newton’s vicarage, and hero 
lie rDJunijieil for more tlmu a year, refusing to 
return to Ms own lioiiso thon^^h it was hub next 
door. After his recovery (wliicli was never coiiv 
plcte) be lost—We might almost say, though it 
8eems cruel, lie was delivered froju—t]jecompfi?iio7i- 
fillip of Newton, who was xweaenfccd in 1’770 to the 
rcctoiy of St Mary Woolncth, Tho effect; of his 
tlopftvtiirc^ on Cowper was iniraculouB; wlietbor 
Newton, ill his intense oiitUusiasm miscalculated 
iiig fi'icncra imwors, ovAvlietbor ho was only ignorant 
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of the dolicalo nature of the mind on which iio was 
woi'kiiifj, it i« evident that the constant interconi'se 
^vith him, aided perhaps hy the ^vearying Banieness 
of the life, hftti an Oi>prcsHiv6 and cimdiing^ efieefc 
upon Cowpor, Even at tor Newton’s departure, tlio 
old ;^loom appears in lottoi^? addimscfl to him, 
while in coiTcspoudonce with Hill or Hiiwiii, Cow- 
per is ahvays clieei'fiil, full of gracefnl playfnlnefiis, 
entering into a pleasant record of his amusements 
anti occiij>atjons, his Jtares and garden and green¬ 
house, To the c^uiet oi this period of Im life we 
pi'ohahly owe the fcraiiqnillised condition of mind 
which innkes the tone of Cowper’a poetry contrast 
BO Bbungoly with Hie sentimenty of his early 
Gxpeiiencas, An astonishment almost amounting 
to jnci'odiility JiDa our mind wJien m iind tim 
iimdinaii, the religious fanatic, who dcapoired of 
Balvation, and on several occasions ntteinnted 
fiuicide, luxuriating ia the quiet of nature, which 
he fully apiweciated ajid enjoved, and changing Ids 
abject fears of God’s wrath for a tender ddiglit in 
ami lovo of the ordinary works of His liniids. 

Ho was, however, as yeb no poet at all. Mrs 
ITinvin was the ilrst who hml the wwdwn to jAcr- 
ceive that a variety of occupation was necessary to 
Cowpor, and that something to occupy his mind dur¬ 
ing the gloomy monlliB of winter waft of the liiglicst 
iniiKivtauee to his well-being. ^ No power of initia¬ 
tion seems to have existed in his mind, but lie 
followed with docility his friend ’h suggestions, and 
when she bade him write poetry, did ao. His first 
volnmo (1782) was in Hie fashion of tlio time, and 
consistea of aevoval poems on alistrnct subjects, a 
poetical dialogue called ‘Table Talk* heiiig added 
to lighten ana enliven the book. Probably Cowper 
Jiimself was not conscious ab tJie time liownmcli 
higher he was capable of hying and was destmed 
to fly } but once moio a happy suggestion came to 
his aid, In 1781 ho accidontally nmcTo the ncijunirit- 
ance of Lady Austen, a >voinan full of intelli¬ 
gence, and of a gay and happy dlspoaitiou, bringing 
sunsliino with lier. The acquaintance rapidly grow' 
into a warm friendship, and Lady Auaten settled 
in Newton’s deserted vicarage, next door, it will bo 
remembered, to Cowper’a house. The inhabitants 
of the two houses soon, of course, giw intimate^ 
with the happiest results to the poet. Ib is to 
Lady Austorfs pUyful coiiimandg to wibe a pooni 
for her on any subject, ‘ this sofa for ^instance, that 
■wo owe Cowper’s greatest woTh, The Task* Shn 
has also tho credit of having told liim the f^y of 
John Gilpin, reproduced in the iinmovtal ballad the 
next morning: and there can bo no doubt that 
this lady wivs bis better angel, and made Hie 
liappiest revolution in the too •serious house. His 
position between bis old frioiul and his new one, 
both being wouion, lias been the subject of nmny, 
and iVQ thinlc somewhat vulgar coiiiiiients. That 
Cowper was engaged to marry Mm Unwin, that 
this project was defeated by a dawning love be¬ 
tween the poet and. Lady Austen, and that jealoiisy 
and passion came in to disturb their relations is 
an oft-ropeated tale. It surely, however, requii^^ 
but little reilectioii to sec how unnecessary such a 
theory is. Cowper was in every -way calculated to 
avoufiO a more than passing interest in the heart of 
an iatelle<itual woman, hub neither in his post nor 
his present was there anything that could inspire 
such a -^s’onmn with the desire of maiTving mm. 
He had the gift of making friends and calling forth 
avmpafchy in an lUiUBiial degree, and the influence 
o'f this toiidev sympathy not only saved but made 
him what ho grew to be. If Lady Austen had 
nover said to Cowper, ‘TYhy not try blank veme ? 
iliatgrancl revolt against the .smoothness and axti- 
liolal poi'fection which Pope had establiBncd aa 
essentials of poetry might have Jiceii im efiiiitoly 
postponed. Against a stylo winch repelled lum, 

Cowper was the fust to protest by the cfrectual 
reprodaction of a more exceUeiit u'ay, ife took 
that polished and splendid in.stnnnent from the 
hand of jlliltoii, without liis graiulcitr of tone, yet 
with a sweetness and serious power rot unworthy 
of it. His schoolfellow, Churchill, had Blmct 
a rougher and more vigorous note, yet bnd not 
been Iwld enough to return to tlia old ways. Hut 
the timid poet in his seclusion, under the influence 
of his domestic uitiscs, irith unexpected boldness, 
Bei/cd On his inheritance. Wordsworth carried on 
both .style and fiiibjccts, but ]io, like Gitiy, nut of 
hifl own into tho theme, and described lesa Nature 
lierself than the thoughte which she mapkecl. In 
Cowper, on the contrary, w’c have Nature’s very 
face, the colm description of a quiet scene painted 
by one wdio loved her for herself, not peopled with 
' fiincie.9 by a poetical observer, 

Howhis fnemlslup with Lady Austen came to an 
end ha.s never been clearly known, but at tlie end 
of 1783 she mtired to Bristol, ami Cowper writing to 
Unwin declared tbc connection at an end. It is a 
commonplace to talk, of courfsc, of jealousy between 
Lady Austen and Mrs Uawiii, and it is eaHly coin- 
prehenaiblo that the latter kdy may have objected 
to see her place an Coirper's friend and adviser 
taken from her by a stranger. However, ns regards 
our poet, Lady Austen had done her ivork; The 
Task publiahcd in 1785, and its pover and the 

greatness of Hie ohl-new method very soon niaue 
themsolvcs apparent MTiether Cowper has rp' 
tfiiiied the hi^i place wliicli wa.s accorded to liim in 
tlie surprise and delight of the now movement, is a 
question which will be answered acconling to indv 
vidual tastes and ox>inious, hat there can be no 
doubt that fcho publication of The Tad' biul n most 
powerful effect upon the literary tastes of the 
time. 

It is chnracbcrifltic of Cowper Hutt on tliB de- 
poi'buro of Lady Austen, Jie foil for some time into 
a little of Ilia old melancholy, until in 1780 Lady 
Hoaketli appeared upon Hie scone, and the poet 
accepted the new comforter in lieu of her who was 
gone. His translation of Homer was carried on 
under the iiilluence of this now ndvisor, who ■\vas a 
relation of his own, and conseniiently estaped the 
imputation of wishing to many Jiim. Slip procured 
the removal of the sad poet and his nihiig com^ 
panion to Weston-TJndenvood, where they made 
ftcqnaiTvUuc© with the Throckmorton family, ami 
received iiuieh comfoii/ and consolation in their 
waning days. Tliis move, oa well as the tranSv 
ktion of Homer, Newton, mlh -whom Cow'pqr 
Btill kept wp a correspoiuleuco, coiidcniiied rviHi 
almost brutal violence of language, aud it is an 
evidence of his temporary recover^" of attength thab 
Cowper defended himself -wibhout, however, losing 
his temper. Against New'ton fi ad vice he eoiitinued 
ills translation, which brought iiim in at kast a 
little money if not much fame: and tlie money 
w'os by this time much needed. In 1787 he had 
anoHier attack of hia old ailment, and again 
attempted suicide, Ftou\ this attack he never 
aecnis to have completely recovered, and w'hen lie 
was almost at hia w'oi'st, Mi^ Unwin [md a stroke oi 
i)aralysi8 which cast a gloom ovor this devoted pair 
from w'hich they never emerged. In 1794 a pension 
of £300 a year was asaignecl to him, but too late to 
confer much comfort or relief. When nil’s Unwvn 
died in 1796 he heard the ne>vs without emotion, 
and growing gradually weaker, died ucocefuliy at 
East Uereham, Noriolk^ on the 2oti\ ot April im 
Cnriously enough, out of tlie gloom of Im 
w'aiiing years came two of bia most beautiful 
and toucuing poems, tho lines 'Addressed to My 
Mother’a Plcturo,’ and those entitled ‘ My Mary; 

Havley’fl Life first (ippeared in two volume b in 1803. 

The mi oditions (1800,1809,1813} were in four volmnea, 
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an,l coLtainod B«p7om.ntayy Hter. Tta Ward ylaya A smgte sWl of C. J.,W has boon aolcl 
edition of Cowpor’s worUs is thftt edited SoutJiey, foi £40. 

witlia3UQniGir(l6vola,183J^37bnndrcpniitDdiiiBolm8 CowsHo [Pnniiila vcm; see PuTMHOSK), a 

^^tan^laT(lLibmyM18S3-54), Otlier^are fchoBo of tom* coiiniiDii native of paaiiires in England and nuiny 
sbFii^^e (8 vDis.1835), tbo^Udine other parts of Ettvcne, although ram in Scotland, 

hi/ Joliii Bnico (Ib’CS)^ edition, J' *i n delicate and nionest little flower, a iinivevf'al 

tro.i]oirbyKevAV.BonbaM ii 7 of”oilk 6 t ?9 by fftvortrits, both for its benuty and its frnginnce. 

Bo? uK tWolS^a Trmur^> ocriJ U dilTeis from the common l.ri.nrose conspicuous y 

f-or'eritioi^, "oc Sto. ileove'a aiwfrica rfw lundC (vol. in having ninbols of tloweis on a scapo, jb ifl sup- 
xi. 188S)- Stonford-Brooke’s TkiotogU »» SuffUilt posed to be tiie oilgiiml of tho garden polyanthus. 
p’oeU (1874) i GoMwin Bmith*a inonogriiph in the DarM'in holds the comiiiou oxllj) to )>0 a cross 
‘ICngUsh XguoE Utters' series ( 1 S 80 V, UeUo Staidien, ^jouveen tile cow«iip ami tho common pvinirosio. 
in series iii, of ‘Hours Jji a Librniy' (1882): and Jilw ware long supposed to be tfiO haiuit of 

OJipliant, in The ZiUiW'u ffhlor]/ of Png^and (1882)- ^ fairies, and tho name of Vftivy Cups is sttU given to ‘ 
Cow-Ulailt {Gymnemu /cic£ifcrUfH.)y a nercniiial in some pavtn eC England. The dowers am 

Ascleiiiftdof Ceylon, which hasj acijniTed a isictitions sometimes fermented with sugar to iiiaKO cowaUj) 
cclobnty from the oft-ropeated slatcincnt tJjat its wliicii is not unpalataiiie. It was onco a 

rjiilhy jiiice is used aa luilk, and that its leaves are /ftyoiii'ite domestic .soporillc. 'J'ho leaves avo by 
boiled to supply tlio want of cveaiii! But tins, gomo used tis a sala<l ami poldierh, and also as fond 
according to Sir J. E, Teimenb, arises entirely from silkworm before those of tho mulhcrry have 

the appearance of tho juice, which indeed probably expanded. Tho Aruerictin cowslip (soiiictiuiea also 
contains a .share of tlio poisonous principles so called Shoo ting-star) is Dockcatheon a 

general in this order. very handsome apviug ^lo^ycl^ This and other 

€oivry {Cmjya:a]y a largo genus of (snateropods species are also well known in cultivation, 
in the Prosobraiicliiate section, including over a Cow-trcCi a J'ams given to a nimibcr of trees 
Imudved spedea, scuie of Avluch are very fauuUav oa different natural oYtters, the bland milky juice 

.1 L..\v:/.n 4 o n-r.A n C -('in i-\n» n 111 ■Tlllntl'r'b Hi .r ■_ . .. t ..r-l.:...!. S.. ...-.ml ...PiwUlr 0^1 ■ n 


tho iioeius, by Mrs OJiphaiit (1883), iviid. d the letters, by 
llov, W. Bonbftui in the ‘CSoldeft Trensary' BCtica. 

for critioism, see ^ite. ileiivds Cantnies Uu Pundi (vel. 
xi. 18G8); Stopford-Brooke’s Thcotoffy in the 
Poch (1874); GoMwin Bmith*a monograph in the 
‘ICngUsb MguoE I^cttcra' series (1880)*, LeeUe Stauhen, 
in series iii, of ‘Hours Jji a Librniy' (1882); and Mw 
OJiplwnt, in The LiUi'ary Hidoi'y of England (1883)- ^ 
Cow-Ulailt {Gyhinenm lctxtifcrutn\ a nercnnial 
Afedeiiiatlof Ceylon, which has acijuned a lactitious 
cclobnty from the of^repeated slatcincnt that its 
milky jiiice is used aa iinlk, and that its leaves are 
boiled to .supply tho want of cream! But tins, 
according to Sir J. E, Teimenb, arises entirely from 
the appearance of bho juice, wliiuh indeed probably 
contains a .share of tlio poisonous principles so 
general in this order. 


decorative objects mid as funiishing a medium of (Eatex, (pv,) of which is uhwI instead of milk, “ The 
exchange with uncivilised peoples.^ The sAc^/h^ famous of these is the Palo do Vaca of tlio 

more or less of an oval fom, and is usually thick, Cordrlloras ami Caiucca*? {Cfalacioiknclron {Erosi^ 
polished, and heantifnlly coloured. The uium) on ai'tocariiaceous tree, with lamo 

hhcllfi arc delicate and more typically Bnaihlikc, leavaa and very small (lowers, Tlio 

hut in the adiGts the large last whorl more or le^ lg obtained by piercing tho bark of tlio truiilc 
conceals the others, juul hiw its outer Up bent in brancliCff, and flows so freely that an ordinary 
towards the inner. The internal axis may be bottle may be filled in half an hour. The milk has 
wliolly absorbed. The caiiimal 1ms a brocyl head, a agrocaulc creamy odour and taste recalling fcliab 
protrufoible proboscis, eyas associated with tho long niUk, but is slightly viscid and soon be- 


uiiu V,,.- ' ----- UHi, li.'l uubliuve vauiu IB -t-v lo jjiuv,** 

conceals during life what gives tlie dead sliells half by and Indians, 

their chnrni. In /labii tJic cowiiea are predomiii- The cQvV'tvco or ttya-hya of Demcravaia Taliv- 
antly sluggish animals, creeping slowly on rocks jitemontana vUikt a tree helongiug to tho Asclepia- 
and cora.1 reefs. They are mainly enriuvorous in In tlik order tho milky juice is usually 

diet. Thojigh widely ilietributeih they thnve best j>oisom>us, nnd even that of other s]>ccies 

in t)io tropical seas. forms occur auuiidautij^ genus is of f^havp) and burning ta«te. 

(about 80 species) from the chalk onwards, Ihe hoivcver, the latex is agi'coablo and 


nearest rcfiifion.? _oI the co-ivuw arc 111 © tp geneta soniowlmt sticky, owincf to 

Ovnlum and Trivia. TUe mcuMl^ tlio tJnj larae nronovtion of cnoiitclicnc, 

PtmcJied Earn flwl «ie Wtam-'i l,ht,tile iOwlum ... „ —nf «— 


vZT ttrsnedea L S Cow-wUcttt (Melumpyyum], a t'ci'n-i of «cro; 

Trivia^ includes tlio little ‘cowv’’ pluilariaccic, of whicli tlie doop-fuirowcd two-colloil 
r7W,l J^^f Ccrni moi lv found L oansftle aomowlvat resemWos a grivin oi wlwat. 

The coS pimer are well known in eeveiul hekls and iiastiirce and ate eaten by cattle, nejnts 
practical connections Tho iiioncv cowry {G. rootpaiasitcfl, they gip\\ on tlio loots of oblioi 
piRctieal connections. ’“""Iii,,,™ common , I'r. pndonsc in eonimon in Emope and 

in the Indian and ^^rbli Aniei jcm 

Pacilio oceam, is €ox, Oavid, landKcape-paiuter, was horn at 
\ currency Deiitend, a saburh of Bimiiiighaiu, 2Qtih Ajiril 

many parts of 1703. Ilia father was a hlaekHiiiitli, and ho worked 

Southern Asia and at tJio forgo for a time; and after trying various 

Africa. In India employ men ts and .studying drawing under Josopli 

itavahichuKYavml IhxYbev, he was scenc-paiutsr in tho Bmningluuu, 
between 2^100 and Swansea, and Wolverhampton theatres_ ^^od occa* 
3200 to the rupee, sionally appeared npon tlfo boarcls in utiaor parts, 
,, CoiYrics aiie fainil- He next took lessons in London from Jolin Varlev l 

Money bowey. im* in England o-s in 1805 ancl 1806 visited l^orfch Wales, which "to 

counters in ganio.s the end of ]iis life was his favourite sketching' 
oi chance. From prehistoric times they bavo ground; and taught as a drawi/ig-znaster, mainly 

been used to form necklaces and other orna* lu Hereford^ publisliing A Trealise on Lundscxipc 


Money Cowry. 


been used to form necklaces and other orna* I lu Hereford^ publisliing A Treatise on Lanclscxiiic 
in Gilts of the person. In some caso.s they are w'orii 1 Painting and Effect in Water-colours (1814), and 
as ehariiis. ami fcUeir bright eolonia, so attrae- other etTucatioiml "'Vorks, illustrated by soft-ground 

1 etchings by his own hand. In 1813 ho joined l;ho 


as chan US, ami their bright eolonia, so attrae- other etfucatioiml "'Vorks, illustrated by soft-ground 
tive to huiiian eyes, Ila^e also been utilised in etchings by his own hand. ^ In 1813 ho joined l;ho 
cateliing cuttle-flJiiics. Cowiies have hod thoiv Society of l?a.\ntova in Water-colonv^i, wbowfe 


fiTiUTc in later tlaj^s in the concliologieal craze, and 
‘ Binall fortunes^ have been spent in gathering that 
wealth of vailed colour wliicli a good cabinefc dia- 


exhibitionK ho was a regular coiitrilnitor. From 
1827 till 1841 liis lieadmiatteTa woro in London, 
blit he was cans tan tly fetching in the conn fry> 
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md occasionally lie made kief visits to tlio Con* 
tincnt, executing water-colours of noble qaalitv 
vyhicli FJunvly bub steadily made tlieir \yay with 
t ie_ i)iib/ic, and are now recogm'sed as entitling 
their paiiiber to n place among the very first of 
English lundacatiiata, Xu 1830 lie turned Ms atten- 
fion scnouHly to oibpaintiiig, a mctlhim which he 
Imd luohevco used only tov sketching, nrul soon he 
liad mastered fclie inocoss. Ho executed in all 
about a Iiuiulred woHca in oil. These are leisa widely 
known than his water-colours, hub they are of ab 
least egual quality. In 1841 he settled at HarhornG, 
nearliu-mingham, wlievo he resided for the rest of Ms 
lifo, Ib vvae duving this period that ho produced 
liis greatest works, those most rapidly synthetic in 
exocution, and most deeply noetic in feeling. They 
mainly owe tliciv inspiration to the scenery of 
Morih Wales, and eapecially of Hottws*y-Coed (ti. v.), 
which he visited every antimm. ffe died at 
Havhorno, 15th June 1859, Tlio maiilincsa and 
siiii])1ieity of the pain tor’s own character is reflected 
in his direct, faitlifui, and forcible art. Hfa works 
aro distinguished by groat breadtln purity of tint, 
truth of tone, and bvilliancy of elVect, and thoj' 
are admirable in their rentfeniig op ntmosnlioro, 
and in their suggestion of the sparkle (xiul breexy 
motion of natiue- Among the more celebrated of 
liis oil pictuvos aro ‘ Lanenatcr Casble’ (1840); * Peace 
and War* (1846), a small piefcuro 18^by 24 in., for 
which Cox received X20, bub whicli fetched £3602 
ijj J872 ibis lifelong ambitioj] iiad been ^jsoine day, 
D. V,,to get £100° for a picture)j ‘The Vale of 
OwyfV 11840 and 1S48); ^Tbe Skylark’ 11849); 

FisJtijjg* (1849); and ‘Tbe Clmicli ot 
Hotfcivs*y-Coed. * Among Jils vory nnmei-ons water- 
colours aro 'Lancaster Sands^ (1835); ‘Ulvorston 
Sands* (1335); 'Dolton Abl^ey* (1847); ‘Wekh 
Funeral * (18S0)| and 'Broom Gathorera on Chat 
Mosa* (ISM). Ilia w&ter^cdlom' titled 'TJie Hfly- 
field,' fetched £2950 in 1876. His works have 
been frequently brought togetlier in exliibitions, 
and he was oclmiralJly represented by forty-six 
examples in tbo Manclioster FxJiibition, J887, 
Bee t\ie Memeiv bv K. H. ^lly (1876), and tUo 
DiogmpJiy by 'iViJliafn Dffili His iron, , 

David Cox the yopngoi'd 1809-86), was also known I 
fts a imtor.colour painter. 

Cox, Bir GiJOnKK, an eminent mythologist, 
was bom in 1827, and educated at fhighy am? 
Trinity Gollecc. Oxford. He took onlem in 1850, 
and after liohlmg curaeiea in Dovonsliiie, and an 
assistant'infisteramp ab Cheltenham, bocame vicar 
of Bekcabonvne in Kent, and afterwards rector 
of Hcrayinghani, York. In 1877 ho succeeded to 
hift uncle's haronotcy, Au industrious man of 
letters, lio lias written much on anoieab history 
and on mythology. Hia X'ciles of Ancient Greece 
(1868) was a collected edition of several admirable 
earlier volumes of Greek history. His most ini- 
porbanb Work, TJte Mylkologtj of the Ai'jjcm j^aliom 
(2 vols. 1870), was an uncompromising develop¬ 
ment of the solar and nebular liyimthesis ob the 
key to all inybliologies. It is learned, lucid, ami 
courageous I bub the extroine to which a serviceable 
onoiigli theory lias hcea puslied Xu an attempt to 
account for ihe unacconutablc, and to vecoticile 
the iircconcilablo, has exposed its real weakness. 

If is flisiorif of Greece (2 vo?s. 1874 J was a work of 
great learn lug, and his to the Science 

of Conipariitim Mijiholorfij and Folklore (1881) 
snowed its author’s old ingemtity and erudition, 
bub nouQ tlvQ lefts the eiugulat limitation of his 
knowledge. Other works are Latin and Teidonk 
Chyisikinitu (1870), The Crmades (1874), Kistoru 
of Briiisk Jiiile in India (1881), and Livee of Grw 
Sialemen (2 vols. 1886), and condsa Hktory of 
England C1887)' AVith W, T, Brando he eoited 
the iisetiil Eiciionavy of jS'ci’e/ice, Literature, and 


Art (3 vols. 1805-07). His Life of Bishop Coltim 
appeared m 1888. 

Coxc, IlBNjiv OcTAVrus, librarian, was Imin 
Sf. vienmge in Berkshire, September 

1811, He had hia education at Westininhter 
and M orcesteT College, Oxford, and entered the 
inamiBcnpb department of the British Hiiseiim in 
1833, soon after taking orders. In 1638 ho he- 
^iiie iittaclicd to the Boclleinn Lilirnry, in JSGO 
Its head, and iits mavvcKous fcuowietfgc and 
IHitieut kindliness made liim the very iiTeal of 
the hbraviam Ah-eady M 1857 he had been sent 
by bit* C, ^ Lewjs to the Enat on a tour of 
discovery, which vcsultcd indeed in his finding'’ 
many codices, thougl, the grasping greed of tlie 
Ignorant iiionks, at i&nfc awakened to their value, 
made it impossible to buy Ujdui* Coxe lield j« 
^accession several curacies nem* Oxford, and in 1S(}8 
becajiie rector of Vytbnm. He was Bdect preacJier 
In 1842, liitehall preacher in 1808, and in 1878 
presided at the annual inecthig of the Libraiy 
Association ab Oxford, C<ixo died July 8, 1881. 
Althoiigdi hiintelf au excellent paifcogrnpjjor and 
ripo scholar, Coxe did ninelj more for otiior.i’ 
reputations tjjon liis own, TJie most impoitnnt 
of his own works were an edition of Hoger of 
\Tendover’s €hronkh (5 vols. 1841-44), ami hi 
Gower’s Fooi Cktmaniis for tie Hoxburghc Club 
(J850), and liis Catalogues of iMSS. in the col¬ 
leges and halls of Oxford (1852), and of the Boil- 
Jclan MSS, (1863-54). See Dona Buigon's Zives of 
'Tweluc doocl JTcn (1888), 

TrrLLr.v5f, historical water, was born in 
London, 7fcii March l747j and from Eton passed to 
King B College, Cambridge, of which he hecame a 
fellow iH 176a As tutor to the sons of four poi'sona 
of quality, he spent much of tw^euty years on 
the Continent, wlicre he neglected no oppoi'tiui- 
ity of coilecting iiifommfciou about tho counCn'ca 
wliich he visited, Tim result axTenred in foiirtecn 
works of travel and Iiistory, careful but dull, the 
best known being his Mtsiori/ of the Hoim of 
Arntria (I807h He dieci, a ptebondaiy bf fiWfs* 
bury and AtehAeaeon of NvUte, ab Bouicvtoiv 
rectory, IGfcli June 1828. 

Coxswain, or Cockswain (pronounced cmi, 
and often abbreviated to core), on boaiil ship, ia 
the steoi’sinau of a boat, and coniiaondev ox the 
boat’a crew, In hoat-iaehig, tho coxsivaiu should 
ahvays hy preference be n very light weigJit. See 
IlOWiNO, 


CoxM'ollj Henry TjiACuy, aeronaut, bom in 
1810, nt Wouklliain, near Kocliesber, was educated 
for tbo army, hot settled ns a snrgcon-denti&b in 
London, broni boyhood h^ had taken a keen 
interest in balloouhig^ in 1814 lie became a pro- 
fesbioual aiironaut, and in 1S45 established tiie 
AerasUtUc MagaAne, Since thon he hae made 
Boine 700 accents, the mosb remarkable being tliat 
of 1862, wJien Jio J cached, With Mr Ghiishcr, n 
lieiglib oE floveu miles. He Ib author of My Life 
mu Ballooning AdrenUircs (2 YoJa 1887-88). Sco 
Balloon. 


Coyote* ^jce 

€oyi>il {Myopotamus ccjjnOi ft large rodent in 
the pumipinc aecbioa of the order, it is the nnW 
known «pecies of ite genus, is common in Soiifcli 
America on both aides of the Andes, lives (in 
pairs) in burrows iioar water, and feeds on nqiijitio 
pJnnta Tlie animal measures from one to two feet 
in leiifjlh, not including the long ftealy tail; tlio 
general colour is brown varying towards yellow; 
the hiud-feefc arn webbed aiuT enable tlie enypus to 
awhn well. The luofclier-animal swims with her 
young on her back, and this habit may have some¬ 
thing to do, it ia auggeated, witli tiie peculiar 
pottticu of the teaU, whleh are higli up on the 
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flanlci?. The eoypu Is much limited for its llesh 
and fiii\ The hitter ha^t known luulci* the 



Coypu ( Myopolam us coypu ). 


SpanWi name oi Nutvia, and fonus an ijiiporbant 
article of coniiiioroe. 

CozciiSi JoHK llonjsuT, water-colour painter, 
WIU3 ])Orn ill England in 1752, He ^VRH instructed 
hy his father, Alexander Co/?ona> also known as nn 
oi'tisb in watcr-colom-ri, who was one of the two ; 
natural sons of Poter the Great, hy a woman from | 
Deptford who accompanied the Czar to Iinssia» In I 
1776 he visited Switzerland, with R, Payne Knight, ! 
and in 1783 returned from an extended tour in Italy I 
with AVilliam Beekford, who cominissioned many | 
of tlio washed drawing whicli lie then oxecuted. 
Among hia Englvsh snhjectsj are some fine studies 
of trees matle in AViiulsor Forest. In 1794 the 
artist’s mind t^ave Avay, and in liis later clays he 
wa-a befriended by Sir George Beaumont and Dr 
Muiiro. Tile date of bis death has been usually 
stated as 1790, but there is reason to believe that 
he was alive after 1801. The "reat qualities of his 
art have commanded the enbluiiHiasiii of brother- 
painters. Turner and Girtiii copied Ids drawings, 
and Constable pronounced that ‘ liis works were all 
poetry/ that he was ‘ the greatest genius that ever 
touched lancl.scape.’ Ho to sonic extent extemlcd 
the very limited colour-scheme of previous painters 
in the nicdiuni, introducing greater force and 
vaiiety of tinting and he .substituted for their 
topograpliical treatment of JaudRcapo a rendering 
more imaginative aiul^ more pereeptivo of tlic 
delicacies of atmospheric ofTect. In cflmi)osition, 
his works are singulaily large and hannoriious, and 
they evince an e.speciaf sympathy for iiatnrc in her 
moods of placid aiibliiuitv. There is a fine series 
of Ilia woito in the British JIuseiim Print Room. 

Cra.1)) a popular name legitimately applied to 
any of the sliorb-tailed (Braclij’uva) division of 
decapod Crustaceans (q.v,). The body is usually 
short and com[)rfi.ssod; the abdoinoii is sliort ami 
is tucked up beneath the relatively largo cephalo- 
thorax; tiiere are 1 to 4 reduced abdominal 
apjiendagOH, but seldom any tail-jmddles; the 
nntennm are sliorfc. In the common Shore-crab 
{Camnua mienas) the cavapneo is a ’wide shield, 
hioader than long, and bent inwards at the sides; 
the eyes are .stalked, and lie as usual alxivc and in 
fvoivt of tliG auteuuule?^, though appaYGUtly viithoY 
external to tliem ; the aiitenmilca have the ear-sac 
lodged in their diluted base; the buses of the 
anteimoQ arc iiniiiovablc, and the opening of the 
excretory organ at their huso has a curious movable 
plate, Tlio hindmost of tlie foot-jaws or inaxilli- 
pedea is in part expandctl into n broad plate w'iiieh 
covers tiie neighbouring aijpenduges. The great 
claws are generally larger in the iiiale than in the 
female, niid thus blio market value of the male 
Edible Crab {Cfutccr is said to be five 

times as great ns that of the female. Tlic reduced 


abdominal appendages of crabs are solely used for 
reproductive puiposes. The two anterior pairs are 
copiilatory in the males; those that persist in the 
females have the cg"s attached to tliem. The 
abdomen is always larger and broader in the 
females. The nervous system is peculiar in the 
centralisation of the tlioracic ganglia into a single 
mass, Tlie alimciitavy, circulatory, and oxcrefcoiy 
systems do not present any iiiipovtant pecnliaritioa. 
The gills are aWays fewer than in the crayfish, 
never exceeding nine on each side, TJie gill-cavity 
is large, especially in the land-crabs. In the 
common sliore-erab, the larva leaves the egg as a 
zotea, after repcatcil moults becomes a sort of 
hermit-crab-like form known as a IMegalopa, and 
gradually with broadening shield, loss of abdoininal 



Groat Crab (Cancer payitrus). 


appendages, bemUng up of the aldomon, and modi- 
licntion of the anterior limbs becomes a ininiatiiro 
adult. 

General i(/b.—Crabs feed chielly on other animals 
both alive and dead. The Swininiing Grabs 
(Portnnus J—e, g. Z’. afctack fishes. Cardi* 

mnia found in the niaiigrove swam pa 

of the West Indies, in fond of tlio fruit of a species 
of Anona, hub is also notorious for bnrro’wing 
in the cemeteries. The well-known Lancl-crab 
(Gccftrenitts luiricofa) damages sugav-eanes. Miuiy 
crabs are very rapid runiieid, especially the sand 
and land forms; otliem are powerful burrowor8— 
e.g. tlio Calling Crab (Gelasinnis), which has ano 
of iLs groat claws iiiiich exaggerated, and carried 
during locomotion over its head in such a way that 
it looks as if it were beckoning j others again are 
expert swimmers—e.g. our British pelagic rdlijhlm 
limslovyii^ 'which has a light shell, and four of its 
thoraoie appendages ^ ilattcned for swiinmiiig. In 
regard to respiration it is worth noticing tliat the 
laml-crahs are so far torres tidal that tliey arc 
liable to be dro’ivncd in water. Tho male crabs 
arc uBually larger, and sometimes fight with oiio 
anoblier as w^elT as with other species. In some 
cases (Gelasimus) tho Iniglit colour is only 
acquired at the period of rciiroducfcive niaburity. 
The sexes of the comnion yiiore-crab {CarGinm 
moinas) am .said to unite just after the fenialo has 
moulted her hard slicH. In all but tho I and-crabs 
the femalD cavriGS about tlio eggs tiU they are 
ha tolled. 

Hahitui. —Almost all crabs are strictly mariiio 
forms, and the iiiajority frequent shallow water. 
Among tlie terrestrial rorins tho boat kiiowii are 
the species of Gecarciniis, swiftly moving noctmual 
crabs in tropical regions of both iieniisphores, 
chiefly vegetarian in their diet, niigratmg in 
companies to tho sen. for egg-laying puvnosos. 
The genus Ocypoda includes some land fovniG, 
and some wliicli produce a shrill noise by nibbing 
the ridged surface of the second-lost joint or 
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tlie ri^Iifc gi'Cfii dau" against a sliarn ed^e of i 
tUo HGcnnd joint, Tho UnlUng Cmb (Uclosnmia) I 
nialcotf large burroys, aiut tho male closes the | 
innutli of bUo hole ’^vith its exaggerated great claw* 
The Pen-crabs (Pmuobliores) live insiue bivalves 
(Pinna, Mytlhis, JjJftcfcja, One species 

(P, dctcvnm) was said by tlie ancionts to nip the 
niolUisc when danger threatened, and to leccive its 
shave of food in rotuvn. There ia no douhb aa to 
the share of food, hut no tividonce that the crab 
iwavda ib3 boat. In tho genus Telplmaa all the 
snedoa live in frei<h water in the rvanii parts of tlie 
glol)0. Tho European species (f* Jluviaiilis) is 
tolerably common in sou them Eurone, was known 
to the aiiciouts both in its habit ana edibility, and 
w often llgnwd on Sicilian coinf?. As reganls 
geoloffical distribiitionj the limehyura do not 
certainly apiiear before the upper Jurassic, and 
become gradually njore nnmerous in CVetaceons 
and Tertiary .strata, 

illoultinff and Amputation.—Liye other emsta' 
cenus, crabs periodically cast their chitinoiis and 
limy ahelis. Tlio moults arc most fi’cnucnt in 
youth, when Ihe rapid growth of the body conflicts 
with the rigidity of the armature. Extra feeding 
may accGlemto bho process, Before moulting fciie 
old'shell hccoincfi virbuftlly dead, reserve stores arc 
used ill fresh growth, a new shell begins to form 
>vifc]jiii i’Jio old, and Anally with considerable, ami 
sometiineB fatal ofTorb, the shell is cast. It is left 
in apijftront jntacbnesg, a very image of its 
lost tenant. Tho new suit, which is at first 
soft', icqiiives several hours or days to acquire 
llrnincHS. Tho loss of intomal linings, of sbonmeh 
mill, of the oufcei* combi^ of the eyes, itc., as 
w'oil as of clio entire outer armature, leaves tlie 
crab very much hors de (combat The period is 
OJiQ of great disadvantage to tho crabs, nob 
only from the fatigue and often fatality of 
the process, but from the state of defenceless 
helplessness in which they are tBinpovarily left. 
In many cases crabs lose^ their limbs in fighting, 
and they may volunbarily resign them (os in 
Porcdlana jdati/chelijs ) to save blieiv bodies.^ Sudden 
panic or injury is said to lead to similar self- 
jjilllctcd amputation or ^aiitotoiny*' Like many 
animals lower in the scale, crabs arc able to make 
good bhoir injuries, though several moults are 
i-equired to i-egeiiorafeo a Ihuo. , . x 

common habit amon^ crabs is that 
of jiiasldng themselves with foreign Ejects, puis 
hotb the European species of Maia (fIL sijutnaclo 
auddLWr«cw«) are usually overgrown by Algic, 
Hvdruids, and Polyzoa ; tho same m true of Pm; 
iiiTnachiis tlie long feet are especially well con¬ 
cealed by seaweeds; our common Stenorhyncluis i3 
often covered by a sponge growth; the Mcditer- 
I'aiioau Doripf^c UouUa uses its hind-legs to can*) 
some living or dead object ution its back, and tinw 
very einnhatically asserts its imiocenco; the conmqn 
Dromia (R. vulgaris) hoUU sponges on its back xa 
sindlar fnsliion, See CoMMimsALiSTii, ^ 

InicUigcncc.—As in several features of their 
stnicture, so in thoir mtelligcnce, crabs appear to 
Jiohl tlie highest place among crustaeemia.^ Moac- 
lev observed how a sand-crab {Oeypoda wcwff), 
wbich dreads the sea, dug itself into tho sand and 
held on against the umlerUde of each ^eat wove, 
Romanes refers to the alleged liaWt of tjio coiiimou 
crab in stationing a bard-shelled individual as 
sentinel during the moulting season. ^ Ihci’e seems 
to l}o not a little of the iutelligejit in some ctmea 
of crab ■ coniuieiisalisjii. T>arwin nos, h owbv er, giv k\ 
a crowning instance of in tolligence winch la ^vorfch 
many less einpliatic. Some sheila were thrown 
towards tlie hole of a burrowing shore-cmb 
Biinusb Ona roHetl in, three i-eniftined a fewmclies 
from the inouth. In a few miimfcea the oral) came 


out, hearing the fibell which had fallen in, and m- 
moved it to the distance of a foot. ^It then saw 
the three other shells lying near, and evidently 
thinking that they might likewise roll in, carried 
them to tlie spot udiere it had laid the iimt/ 
Comtnon IfriU'sh Forms ,—The Coininon Shore- 
crab ( C’arc/n us ma‘ms)\ the Great Crab (Cancer 
])agHriis]j so much eaten; the Slender Spider-crab 
or Slender-beaked CVab (Sfoior/iwichiis tenuiras- 
iris)y with veiy long spider-like legs and briglit 



Slender Spider-crab (SienoV'hj/fichus tcnitimiris}. 


UralJ \roriuiiV8 vart^gazusu cwmmuu on ai:uiuu 
cofwts, with tho last miv of legs flattened like oar- 
hlades; the Velvet Fiddler-erab or Pevil-orab [PoT' 
Umus puher)t with a brown hairy shell i the 
Masked Crab [Corgstes cussivdaumis), with a cara¬ 
pace marked flo as to suggest & inask, often found 
nuried in the sand of English audA\GlslL coasts; 
the small Eour-lionicd Spider-crab (Pisa idraodon ); 
the little Bea-crab (Pinnotherespfsum, iStc.), malde 
hivaivea, are fannhar Rritis/t epecieff^ 

ClassiJcatioR.^Ci'ahs are generaUy ciassinea ac- 
coixling to the shape of tlieir ceplmlothorax into five 
fflwiJies/ (2} Catometopa, uaaaJjy qm0rA27gnhr— 
e.g, Oeypoda, Grapsus, Pinnotheres, Gocai^niWj 
(2) Cycaomotopa, usually broad, narrowed behind, 
bow-abapctl lu fronlr-^e^. Tolphusn, ^ Cancer, 
Portanufl, Oarciiius; (3) Oxyrhvncliat triangular, 
pointed in front—e.g. Maift> Pisa, -Elyas, bteiio- 
ihvnchiTs, inaebus; (i) Oxyatomata, usually round 
—e.g. Calappa, Ilia? (5) Notopoda, with the logt 
or la^t two palm of limbs more or less turned back 
—e.g. Borippe, Porcellana, lilhodes, Bromia. 

Sea CRifavACJPA, CRArJ-rijK, HBftariT-oRAB, 

Bcaides general works mentioned under Crustacea, see 
Balfour’s Fitshyolm; X. Broolts, Roadbook of Ju- 
vercebrnte Zoolmj (Boston, 1682); Pr^tlencq* 
^oologieFxpfr. (1863); Huxley's/m-C);k(rt'oi:ea;Roinaives, 
Animal lulellmnce (Inter, be. Senes, 188C); Gama 
Sterne* Werden uud Va'gthen (188C); woodwam, in 
Cassell'a Aifitiirflf Jff/aiory. 

C>i*ab« liOORU, horniib, was born about 1621 ia 
Buckingiinmflliire, and scived for seven years 
(1642-491 in tlie PaiJiameutnry nrmy. Ho tnon 
Bet up in biiBlncss as ‘ a hubeitloahcr of hat* at 
Chesbaiii, in his native county* He had imbibed 
the idea that it ^YaA sinful to eat any kmd ot 
animal food, or to drink anyfhiag ^f longer than 
water: ami in 1Q51. determmea to follow lifeially 
the imunutioTi given to tlio^ young man m the 
gospel, he sold olf his stock-m-trod e, d3atTibu ting 
bile proceeds among the poor, and, took im hu 
residence in a but. His food consisted of bran, 
burnlii'tops, dock-lenves, and gross. Pho pemecii- 
tionft the pooJ^ man inflicted on hmsolf caused bun 
to bo persecuted by othei'S, ouclgelleth and put in 
the Btccka. He was four times impiiaoncd for 
sabbabh-breaWng and other offencca, yet stdl he 
persisted in his comse of life. Ho PUhliBbed TAe 
English Bemite, Deegon's DownJdllM and a tract 
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CRAB-APPLE 


CRACOW 


against Quakerism j and lie diet! lietliual Green, 
lUh September l(i«0. 

Cr ^ applied fiouiewimt vaguely 

to any smir and nncnlfcivatecl variety or apecies of 
apple. Tims rt/nts spedabilis of sJirubhoriea is 
known as the (Jliinesc Grab, P j>rnni/oUa as the 
Siheriaii Grab, F. coroiiaria ft>s the American Grab, 
and 2\ baccata of Norfcli Asia (including ccrasifcra) 
03 the CheiTy Crab. More fitrictly, however, the 
teiiJi is applied to the wild varieties of the true apple 
(P. Mains, var. s7yii>C5/m). Of this, again, two 
main varieties arc tlistinguished, one smooth-leaved 
and sour (vai'. amiem), the other move or less 
woolly-leaved and sweeter (var. taltls ), Tlie former 
of those may therefore he considered as the crah- 
apple proper. 

Crabbe, Geouge, poet, was horn on Christmas 
Eve of 1754-, at Alclohmgli, on the Siiflblk sea¬ 
board. His fatiior, ‘ salt-master' and warehouse- 
keeper, >Yas a clever, stn^ng, violent man; the 
iiiotliei', a meek, roligioiis woman; and of three 
hrotliei-.s, one perished captain of a slaver, anotlicr 
was lost sight of in Hoiuhivas. George, the oldest, 
got some schooling at Bungay and Stow market, 
then from 1768 to 1774 was surgeon’s apprentice 
at Wickham-Brook and at Woodhridge* In Ids iimt 
place lie had to help the plongdiboy; in his second 
ho fell in love witli Sarah Klniy (‘ Mira ’), who 
lived with her undo, a >veaUhy yeoman, at the old 
nioatocl hall of ParJiani. A spell of drudgery in 
his father’s \Yareliouse—nine months in London, 
picking up siirgory cheaply—some three years’ 
struggling practice at Aldobui'gli—at last in April 
1780, with £3 in his pocket, he sailed again for 
London, resolved to try his fortune in literature. 
Eight ycar-s Before he had written verses for 
Wheble*s Magazine; he had published Inebriety, a 
Pocfn (Ipswich, 1775); and now his Candidate soon 
found a publisher, iinluckih^ a bankrupt one. A 
season or penury, dire as Chatter ton’s, was borne 
by Crabbo witli pious bravery; he had to pawn 
clothes and iiistruments; appeals to Lords Tliiirlow, 
North, Slielburiic, met no reBj)onse; and early in 
1781 he saw himself threatened with arrest for 
debt, when he made iiia case known to Burke, 
Forty-one years later ho told Lockhart at Edin¬ 
burgh, how, having delivered the letter at Burke’s 
do(jr, lie oacetl Westminster Bridgo all night Jong 
until dayhreak, Burke proved a gciicruii.s patron; 
from the liour of their meeting Crabbo was a 
.'innde man.’ He stayed at Beaconslicld; he met 
Fox, Johnson, and Reynolds; Thuvlow gave him 
a bank-note for £100; Dodsley brought out Jiis 
Library ; and the very next winter he was ordained 
to the curacy of his native town. He resided 
iia domestic chaplain to tho Duke of lUifclnnd at 
Cel voir Castle {17812-85); married Miss Elmy (1783); 
held four livings in Dorset, Leicester, and Lincoln 
&liire.s, but spent thirteen liajtpy yeai:s in Sullblk, 
at Parham, (Ircat Gleinliaiiii and Rendhaiii (1792- 
ISOj); returned to ^Huston, ]iis Leicestershire 
rectory ; and his wife liaving died tiiere in 1813, 
excliaiigeil it the next year for Trowbridge in AVilt- 
shire. His gentle, kindly life, in which botanising 
had given, place to fossil-hunt ing, was broken now 
and again By visits to London and its best society; 
lie witnessed the Bristol riots (1831), os Jifty-one 
yeai-8 before be liod witnessed those of Lord George 
Gordon; and on 3d Fobruary 1832 he died at 
Trowbridge. 

Three novels, a treatise on botany, anil poems 
untold all perished in grand yearly ‘ increinationa 
blit still, Crabbe published The Village (1783), The 
Newspaper (1785), The Parish Ikgidcr (1807), The 
Borough (1810), Tales (1812), and Tales of the Hall 
(1819), for which lost and the earlier copyrights 
Murray paid him £3000. Of the.se poems \yords- 


Wfirth wrote in 1832, * They will last full as long as 
anything expressed in voiac since lirst they made 
their appearance;’ and Jane Austen said Crabbe 
waa tho only man wliom sho would cave to many. 
Byron, too, fecofct, JellVey, AVilson, Lord Tenuysmi, 
Swinburne, Cardinal Nowman, and, above all, 
Edward Fitzgerald, must be reckoned among bia few 
votaries. ’ Though nature’s sternesfc painter, 11 lio 
best,* Byron’s verdict upon him, is truer than Honico 
Smith’s, 'fli Pope in woi'flied stockings/ for this 
refers hub to the accident of metre—the rhymiiig 
heroics, which, thirty per diem, Crabbe ground oub 
anywhere. Tlieir subject-matter, though, is all 
Crabbe's own. He is as much tlio poet of East 
Anglia as Scott of the Borderland or AA^ordsworth 
of tile Lake (Country. Its scenery and tlic life 
of its fittlicr-folk and peasantry he described 
with a reali.sin greater than Viola’s, if some times 
almost as tedious, Zola 1 nay, Crabbo has^ closer 
Iviiiship to Balzac; and his strong, soiubvo pictures 
of sin and sullering are over and a^ain lit up with 
homely pathos and shrowtl, Dutcli-liko Jiuiuour. 
*Thc tragic power of Crabbe,* Mr Swinburne says, 
Qa oa much above the reacli of Byron, as liis .singu¬ 
larly vivid, tliough curiously limited, inbight into 
certain shades of character.* And in old John 
Murray’s words, * Crabbe aaid uncommon things in 
so common a way as to escape notice j * surely ho 
claims notice from such as rank thouglit higher 
than expression. 

All admirable Life by his son, tho llcv. George Crabbo 
(1785-1857), for twen^-threo years vicar of Bicdtlold, 
Suflblk, ia prcftxeil to Cfmhbda IForA's (8 vols. 1834). £oo 
also Mr Leslie Stephen’s * Hoiu's in a Library’ (24 series, 
1876); Hr Fitz^'ernld’s Readings in ‘ Tales of the Hall * 
(1882); the essay on Crabbo by Mr AV^, J, Courfcliope in 
vol. iii. of AVard^s English Pocls (1884); and T. K 
Kcbbol's (1888). 

€i*ab-iSt0UCS} or Cjiai/s Eyes. See CliAA*- 

PISH. 

bracked Ifoels, From careless ^oooming, 
washing hor>sea’ Legd and imperfectly drying thorn, 
permitting them to stand in accumulations of 1)1 tli 
or exposed to draughts, the skin bccoinea inflamed, 
tender, itcliy, tliickoiicd, and by-arul-by cracked. 
An ichorous and fetid difitdiarge exudes, and lanio- 
ness often results. In animals witli round nnmmy 
legs ibis sometimes coiisbitutioiial; inidorlirea lior.ses 
with rough liaii-y fetlocks present tho mnjoriLy of 
coses; wJiito heels, beinginoro delicate, are cnpeci- 
ally aflected; whilst tho hind limbs, exposed os 
they are to filth and cold, sulTer most froquonfcly, 
Cleanse carefully with tepid water; wash with a 
diluted soUvfchm of Goulard’s Extract, ovauy other 
mild astringent; or dress occasionally with oxide 
of zinc ointment. Give, beside.s, a half-close of 
physic, and a few mashes, afterward a carrots, 
swedas, or such laxative food, and where the ail¬ 
ment is ]]ersistcnt, use Diuretics (q.v.). AA^lion 
the skin is dry and iivitabic, ]>oultice and apply 
glyceTinc before proceeding witli astringents. In 
cold weatlier,^ and especially when the hoi.se ia 
heated, interdict washing tlie legs; but allow them 
to dry, and then bru.sh olV tho dirt, 

Cvracovicimc {hrahomdc), the national dance 
of the Polish peasantry around Cracow. It has a 
very marked rliythm in | time, ami ia often aocoin- 
panietl by singing. The Poles Imve a multitude of 
little ditties of two lines each, ad a}) ted to this 
music and dance. 

CracOAV (Pol. Krahov, Ger. Kralaiu), a city 
of the Austrian crown-laud of Galicia, 269 milca 
NE. of Vienna by rail. Ifc stands 672 feet abovo 
sea-level, in a W’idc, hill-girt plain on tho loft bank 
of the Vistula, which here becomes navigable, and 
is .spanned by a bridge (1850) leading to Podgorzo, 
Tlia old walls have been converted into promenades, 
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and a Jinc of dotiicJic/l forts now defends tlie city. 
Its oldei- portion is a labyrinth of iiariow, dai-lc, ami 
deserted flti'oot.s.buI coataiiw incLtiy fine siiceiincfrs 
^ ^ cluivclies aiu\ other 

GciiJicea; anci sojne handsome hnildnigs me also to 
he seen iti the more modem suburbs. On tho 
vs awol voek. in tl^ midst of the houses, rtfjcs fclic 
okl castlQ of the Podisb kings, dogradefi noir to a 
barrnck. The ueighhounug cathedral (1320-59) is 
ft i^pleiuUd pUo, contaUiiufj^ the graves of John 
bohie.ski, Pouiatowski, Kosciusko, ftiid many more 
lieroGS, with Tlinrwaidson's statue of Christ The 
nmrei^ifcy was fouiiided in 13(34, bv Cosunir the 
Gi’cat, apd recemstitutDd niiflor the Jagellonsin J3J)4. 
Long the ccutvc of light for Poland, ib bud decayod 
1111(1 er Josiut indnonce, bat was reorganised and 
i-copenod in 1817, and now is attendedbj'more than 
800 Bluclents, It possesses a Jil)miy of 150,000 
voitijijcs, m<{ many UES. of great value in caa- 
nectioa Polish history Crncrnv has important 
fairs, aiul its trade tmd iiiaiuifactuvos (chemiotbldp 
tobacco, bcor, agricnltnra) iuiplcniGnts, &c,) Imve 
of lato years gieally revireib Three miles west 
of the city is a grafjay mouiul, 150 feet higlh reaved 
111 1820-23 to the meniory of Ko.'^cinsko. It is 
composod of cftrt/i taken from all the patriotic 
battlC'fields of Poland. The population lifWj varied 
much ftt diltevenfc ]ionods, from 80j000 5n Ihc lOtli 
century to 10,000 at the end of the 18tb, 49,835 in 
180,9, anil 00,095 in 1330, of irliom 20,239 were 
Jews, 

Ci'ficow Wfta founded by ICvak, Prince of Poland, 
li'om whom it dcrii'es its mime, about the yenr 700, 
becftiuo the capital of Poland in 1320, and contimicd 
fiiicli till 1009, wlioii that iionoiir was transfcri'cd to 
AYarsaw, It was taken by the llohemiauH in 1030, 
by tl\e Tartars in 1241, by the Swedes in 1655 and 
1702_, and by the llueBions iu 1708. On the third 
partition or Poland, in 1795, it wag assigned bo 
Austria. I'Voin 1809 to 1815 it formed part of the 
duchy of Waamw. The congress of Vienna cstab-1 
liBbed it, aB aroptiWic,ti teiAtovy oS 425 en. ra,, ^ 
and containing about 140,000 iiihabifcaats tmdor 
the jH'otectorate of Ruesia, Prussia, and Austria* 
Internal. digseuaions between tbo nobles and tho 
common people afforded ft pretence for interforenco, 
and the ayiumbhy bIiomti by the inhabitants of 
Cracow for tlic cause of Polish iudcncndeiice in 
1830 and following yeais was made the ground of 
the annexation of Cracow to the Anstrian aouiinioiis 
bee PoirAJfci, and the worka of Ksseriwein 
(Leip. 1860) and Miltner (3d ed, Cracow, 1880). 

a local term given spetmlly to those 
masses of shelly sand wliicli Jinvc been used fixmi 
very ancient times in agriculiuro to fertilise soils 
delicioiifc in calcaveoua matter. Geologists have 
used it to charactBiise several groups of strata* 
Bee PLiooEifK, 

Cpng and Tail, a term used to designate a 
peculiar hill coufoYmation, vu which a bold and 
precipitous front eicists on one aspect of a bill, 
while the opposite is fmmed of a sloping declivity* 
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Pine examples of thb stnicture occur in aud around 
Edinburgh, where tjie bold 'crag’ faces tlm west 
and tho 'tall^ slopes towards tbe east? as, for 
exaiiiple, the Castle rack, precipitous and nnap» 
proaeliaUe on eveiy side except to tlie eftst, The 


structuin owys its origin to the iux(apQ.Hittfm oi 
rocks of variable degrees of durability—the iiaideT 
and luofe durable rocks Iiavmig vesistcU denudation, 
and so ^irotectod tbe more leniUly eroded rocks tbat 
occur oil the l^e side of tbe fonner. The crag and 
tail phenomena oi ccntr^tl Scotland and other 
regions which have been subjected to extreme 
glftcmtion (.see GLicrxil. Per/od) is due to glacial I 
ernsion and acoiunulftfion. The crag faces tbe 
dinecUon from which the ice came, and thua l>y 
opposing its advance induced excessive erosion i 
upon tliQ ground iuiiucdlately in front. A hollow 
has tlms usually heea BCOopVl out iu this place, 
and cwifciimed along either side of tlie obstruction 
for some bttJe distance. Tills someivbat crescent- 
BhaiKHi hollow is well seen on the west «idc of 
hiUnbiu’gh Castle rock, sweeping rnnud ort tbe 
north by Princes Street Gardens (the old l\’or' 
Cuchh and^ Qii the Svoath by the vaMcy of the 
eWgate. The luorMnic material dragged along 
uiidcmenth the ice accnmiilalcd in the rear of the 
cmg, so that the sti-ata in iJiat position are n/^nally 
covered to a gyeatov ov ksa depth with bonUler- 
clay. L^c, Tlie High Street of Edinbuigli is thus 
built upon mominic niatcriiils, 

€Vclig, John, Scottish IlcfomieT, was born in 
1512, next year lost liis fafclier at Flodden, and v'as 
ediicAteil at Sb Andrew’s. He joined tlie Domini- 
cans tlioro, bub fell under siwpiciou of lieresv, and 
aftcY ft brief iuipriaoiiment (1536) went to tlome. 
Through Cardinal Pole bo gained adnit&sion to tho 
Dominican convent of Bologna, where be became 
the master of novices j next a copy of Calnn’s 
fell viv his way, and ccmvevted Mm to 
Protestnutlani. On 18th August 1559 he nns lying 
in the dungeon oi the Inqiu^ition, condemn^ to 
suffer next moniing at the Btako, when Pops Paul 
lY. died, and the mob broke open tho prisouft, cnid 
set tho prisonore at liberty. A bandit beMended 
him 5 a dog brought hm a purse of gefd a.s he won. ' 
wantloriiig helplees through a foreat; he eacajied I 
to Yleima, and there XHcaehcd in bis fiiar’a habit, 
one of Jiis hoai eiB being the Arclidukc Mrt-xinpjian. 
Pi'eseiitJy the newiWHie, loamzag hitf whereabnats, 
dcumnded hiB aurremler; but Maximilian ^avo him 
a aafe*comIuct, and in 1560 ho rotunicd to Snot- 
Jand- III I56B ho was (ipxiofntcd cofuljator bo Ivnox, 
and ’With him woa accused by the Eiwl of Bwlforcl 
of having been piiiy to Hizxia'a iiiutdcr; in 1307 
he incurred some censure for proclainiing, under 
strong protest, the banns bclweeu Qiiaen Mary 
and Botliwell; and iu 1572 he was sent to ‘ illuinin- 
ate the dark places ’ iu AnguB and Abcrdeeuplme, 
He came hack to Jfdiuhurgh in 1579 as a clmplaiu 
to jmnes VL, took a leadiug park in the cluu’ck’s 
aftaiiB, and had a sliare withiV'telvillein the Second 
Ikiok of Diseipliuci He was the author of blie 
I ‘Confession of Faith*or Hi-sfc Nationiil Covenant, 

* subscribed by the king’s majesty and IiIb bousehold 
and Biimlry others’ at Erliuhurg^li, 23tJi January 
1539. He withstood tbe jestoration of prelacy ; 
but hia coini>avative inotleration was not seldom 
tlisnleaaiiQg to the ‘jioj^es of Ediiiburgh.^ He died 
12th December 10(iO. Hig Shovt iinmme of the 
%L'hole Ccdechime (J58I) been repitfited in 
fac-aimile, with a vahiiible iatrod.no lory McTuoir by 
T. G. Law (Fdin. 1883). 

Cl'alg« TkojwSi writer on feudal law, ivos Ijoiti 
in 1598, either at CraigGntr/vy (Abenlccnaliii’e) or in 
Edinburgh. From St ^d^e^VB be passed in 1365 
to the university of Paris, and in 150S v'os adiuitted 
an advocate at tlie Scottiali bar, being next year 
appointed justlce-depute of Scotland, and in 1373 
flheiiflclepnte of Edinburgh. lYhihfc head of the 
cilniiiifll judicatiim, lie did not neglect the mnaes, 

08 was evidenced by an epitimlatutum on Queen 
Mary’s marriago with Davnley and a poem on tho 
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birtb ot James VI. Besides several more Lft-tiii 
poems, find t(ic masteily us Fcttdule (1608 j 8tl eil. 
1733), wliicli Jic is chiefly rcmcmbci-ctl, he VTote 
three other Latin treatises—on James VI, 
to succeed to the* English fclirone, on the atlvisahifity 
ot ft ijiJoJi hotu'cei) the two kingdoms, aiid on the 
hoinagG controverfiy between ycotlancl anti England, 
lie stood liigh in favour with James, who wimted 
to kniglifc him in ICaS, ami, on his declining, dis¬ 
pensed wifcli the ceremony, but gave liini the title. 
Ue died 20 th Eahruary 1608. See his Life by P. E. 
TytleL'(1823J. 

€raig-flukc {Fleuronectcs cj/nofflosstts)^ a flat 
Pish in the same genus as Dab, Plaice, and 
Flounder 

CraiglHtli Stone, a siliceous sandstone be* 
longing to the lower caibrniiferoiis .series, tiiinrricd 
ftb Cmiglelth, 2 miles W. of Edinburgh, and largely 
used for building in that city, for which it is 
arluiiiably adapted by ifce puvLty and durability. 

Craik, GEonciK L[UJe, n versatile and indiis- 
trioiis author, born at Kcniioway, Fife, in 1798, 
was educated for the church at St Andrews 
University, buba prefening a literary career, came 
to Loudon in 1820, and formed a connection 
with Charles Knight. His iirstxvork of importance 
was tjje Pi/rsuil of KnowlfxJgo andtr BtfficuUles 
(1831). He also conbiihutcd largely to the Pmmj 
MaqazinQ and CjjtlofneMn^ anu in 1839 becaine 
editor of the VkUrial History of England^ some 
of the moat valuable chapteva of which were 
wiitten by himself. From those his SkeMm of 
tkt Bislorij of LiUraliiro and Learning in Eng¬ 
land (6 vols, 1844) and his Ilistorg of Bvitish 
Cf)mmcree (3 vole, 18*14) were reprinted. In 1849 
Cmik was appointed to the chair of History and 
English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast, 
a situation wJiich lie occupied till J)is death on 
25tli Juno 1866. His other works inchule Spenm' 
(1845), JlfZfo« (1845-47), Romance of the Pcmigs 
(1848-50), The English of Shakespeare (1860), 
History of English Langnagc and Literuture 
(1861 i flfch abridged ed. ’1883).—His youngest 
daughter, Georgina Marion Craik, bom in London 
in J831, began to wnfce at nineteen, and had 
published more than two do:{on novels up till 1888. 

€x*«Ttk« Mns. Binnh Jlaiia Mulock, well known 
as tlie author of John HaHJax^ Genthniant was 
born nt Btoko-upon-Trent iii 1820. She early 
took tliG burden of supporting an ailing mother 
and two younger brothers, and wrote stories for 
faslnon-books, as well as for graver publications. 
Her first serious appearance as a novelist was in 
1849, with her story The Ogihiesy which was 
followed by Olii'Ct The Hcml of the Faniilyy and 
AgatliidsHusband- But she never sm^assed or even 
Cmiailed her tloinestic JioveJ John iJalifax (lfi671 
wJiicli has liad, and still contiiuics to have an 
extraordiiiaiy popularity, and bus been translated 
into French, German, Italian, Greek, and IluRsian. 
The scene is laid at Tcwkc.sbury, Avhore a marble 
liiedalHoii hns been placed to her nieniory in the 
abbey. A pension or JC60 a year, awarded to lier 
in 1864, she set aside for authorn less fortnimtc 
than herself. In IHCj'slie married ^Ir George Lillie 
Craik, a partner iu the publishing Iiouso of Mae- 
millan & Co, (nenliew of the subject of the pre¬ 
ceding article, and spent a period of quiet liappL 
ness and successful literary industry at her home, 
Corner House, Shorfclatida, Kent, wJiere sJie died 
12bh October 1887. ibieh of Mrs Craik’s verse 
is collected in Thirig Poems (1881). She 

wrote a ^ooil deal for the magazines, and produced 
ill all forLy-»ix works, viz.—fourteen more novels, 
and several volumes of prose essays, iiichiding A 
Woman's Tkoughis about lVo??icn (1858), and Con- 
ccniing and other Papers (1888), Sec 


Ml'S OlipbanVs nketcU in Macmillan's Magazim 
(IS87), 

€ralL an antkiue Ubtlo couHt-towii in tlio ‘East 
Neuk* of l^fe, 2^ miles WSW. of Fife Koss, 10 
SE. of St Andrcw.s, and 43 NE. of Ediiibiirgb by 
rail. There is a fiugiiicnt of a castle of David L ; 
and the clmvcli, which was made collegiate in 1517» 
is an interesting Secmid Pointed stiuetnro, John 
Knox here preached his ‘idolatrous sermon,' 9th 
June 1559; anil in 1648, James SJmrp was ap¬ 
pointed iniiiistGi*. The lishingis not wlmt it once 
wft.s, and the liarbour has little trade; but Cmil 
is a pleasant siimiuev-re^ort It was niado a royal 
burgii in IBOQ, anil unites with the other h\K 
Andrew.^ Imrglis to return one nicmbor to parlia¬ 
ment. IV (J861) 1238; (1881) 1148. 


Crake, Seo Cohn-chake. 

€raiub(?<, a genus of Crucifciic, having a yoH 
(siliculd) of two unequal joints, of whicli the 
upper is globose and ouQ-KeoJod, tliQ lower 
ahorbive. u. maritma is well known as Sea- 
kftle (q.Y.). 0- tartarka, of Knstern Europe, 

with much divided leav^js and a. great ilesliy 
root, is cultivated in Houmania as cauliflower, 
ami its root is eaten either boiled or in salads. 

Cramer, Johan^t Baptist, pianist, 'was born 
at Mannheim in 1771, the son of tVillichn Ciuiuer 
(1745-90), a musician of repute, who settled in 
London in 1772. From 17«8 tiie aon undertook 
concerl; tours on the Continent, and gained a high 
reimtatioJi as ft facile and e.\i)ros.viyo porforzner, 
He foinulcd the musical puhliHliing linn which 
benvB his name in 1828, and after Kome years’ 
VGsidenco in Paris, died in Loudon, , April 
18o8. Most of bis compositions arc now forgotten, 
but his series of Studies is a work of importance. 

Cramp ia a word aiiplied to muscular eoiitiae- 
tions of an inegular kind, in a soineu’imt variable 
way. 

I (1) Ill its common use, it denotes an involuntary 
and painful contraction of «a voluntary muscle or 
ginnp of lunsclcH. It is most apt to occur when a 
mu.scle has been fatigued ; though any muscle may 
be fl/rected, tiiosG of tho ealre.s most often siifler. 
It is especially common in pregnant womcii mul 
pcLsous Ilf a gouty diathesis, and Is a pvatuiucut 
featnvo in somo diseases, especially cholera. There 
is no specific for proventingf it; each casg J)m.st be 
treated on its men Is. The contraction and accom¬ 
panying pain is usually cut short if the aflected 
muscle be atrctched—e.g. in tlio case of the calf- 
muscles, the knee imiet be straightened and tlio 
foot bent up as far as possible towards the front of 
the log, to lengthen the allected muscles to the 
utmost, and similarly with otliei* cases. 

(2) ]Viiiet''s Cramp h the coinmoncst and best 
kiioTvn of a group of diseases called trade spasms, 
TJ\o person afiected can me his finger-s for any 
purpose, even the most dolicate niaiupmlafcions, so 
long as he does not attempt to write; but wlien- 
eyer he does so, fclio miiscJcs i-cfiiso to obey bis 
Avill, and the pen either drops from Ins 'hand 
or executes spasmodic piirj^oseless movcinoiits. 
Similar conditionH ma}^ occur in telegrapllists and 
pianists—in fact, in any easo where frcQUcnl and 
continued use of puYticnlay muaculav nctlims ia 
necessaiy. These distressing and troublesome 
alfcctions have I’ccenbly been cured in Ronie cases 
by means of Massage (q.v.) and systematic gym- 
naif fcte exci'ciscij of the a/lected partfj. 

(3) Bather's Crump .—A good swinniicr, whllo 
bathing, ia fjcen to throw up his anna, perhaps is 
lieaixl to cry out once, and then sinks to rise jio 
more. It is said Uiafc ‘bather’s cmnq?' has been 
the cause of liis death. This phrase, however, 
is iiiorcly an apology for ignorance ? what hae 
happened, and wlietlier it is the same iu all 
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apparently aimilar cdsas is as yet quite micevtnin. 
Cj’amp, in tlie ortlinary sense, of one or more 
iiiiiba,' fchougii very ciiibavitissing anti alarming, 
would riofc be so dtsasfci'oufi to a practised swiiiiinGr 
as to make liini Fiiuk without a struggle; and, 
though common iivhatlici's, caniuit ho accepted as 
tJiG cause of all the fatal accidents lilco that 
(leRcrihcd above. Of other theories advanced, the 
most probable is that andden failure of the heart's 
action, a partial or total faint, is the cause of the 
cnlaunty, at least in very many cases. A sudden 
plunge into cold water by^ itself cniises sonie atrain 
upon the licai t; and swimming, about tlic most 
fiCvevQ of all forms of oxeime, mcreaseQ its \s'ork 
very greatly—sqnietiincs, it is easy to believe, 
beyond safe limita. The rccortled cxnetiencc of 
some wlio have lla^TO^Yly escaped deatJi frojii this 
ennso makes it appear extremely probable that it 
is fcim real explftTiatiojt of at least soine of these 
sad accidents, No onowlieii out of practice should 
attempt a long awhn in cold water; and persons 
with weak heartf^ should be especially careful to 
avoid fatiguing them selves when bathing. 

CVaiiip Killg:s 'were rings which were Bup^ 
noBG<l to on VO cramp and the 'falling-sickness.’ 
They are .said to have originated as far hack as 
tize middle of the 11 ih century, in & nng pivsented 
by a pilgrim to Edward the Confessor, which, 
nher that micros death, was preserved as a icUc 
in WostmiuBter Abbey, and wius applied for tUo 
cure of epilepsy and cramp. Hence appears to 
hare Az-ison the belief that rings Wcssetl by EzzglisJi 
sovereigns were ellicacioiia in such cases; and the 
custom of blessing for distribution large nuinhqrs 
of cramp rings on Good Friday contiimod to exist 
down to tlie time of Queen Mary, The accoin- 
pbsha/} fimhsis!fsti}or to Spain ifi 

Henry VIlI.’s time, writes from Saragossa to 
Cardinal Wolsey; ' If your grace remoaihov me 
with somo crampo ryngs ye shall doo a thing 
muoho looked for j and 1 trust to bestow thaym 
well with Goddes grace.’ TJie metal the 
were composed of was what formed the kings 
odering to the cross on Good Friday, asualiy 
either gold or silver* Tlie superstitions belief in 
the envabivG property of cramp Hngs inoile out of 
certain pieces of silver obtained in particular ways 
still lingovs iu eome districts of England. 

Craii (Gaelic), a measure of capacity in {5cot* 
land for lierrings wJien just taken out of the net. 
It amounts to 37-^ imperial gallons, and comprises 
about 750 lieirings on an average. 

Lucas, a celebrated Genuan painter, 
HO naiued from Kronacli in the bishopric of Bam¬ 
berg, ITpner Fraiicoiiift, where he wna horn, 4fch 
October 1472, Little is known of his early life, but 
lie seoniB to been histriicted by his father, and, 
possibly, by Matthew Gmndewaldj to have resided 
m Gotlia, wliere he married Barbara Brengbicr; 
and to hfti'e accoznpanied' Fretleriok the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony, to the Holy Land in 1493. 
Certainly he was befiiended by thab prince, and 
was his court-painter at Witleiibcrg> an appoint¬ 
ment which lie received in 1508, along with a 
patent of nobility, and the 'motto, oz’ KUinod^ of 
a crowned and winged serpent, with which he 
inai Iced his subsequent works, Instead of ^soiiic- 
tinies in combination with) the initlala which he 
liad previously used. Monopolic.s for pnnting and 
tbo .sale of medicine were also bestowed upon jium 
TJie 1 louse in which lie carried on his niamfolcl 
occupations n^as standing at Wittenberg till 1871, 
and liis importance in the town may be gathered 
from the faob thnt in 1637, and ngam in 16-10, he 
was elected a burgojjjosier. In 1509 he acaom- 
pauied an enibassy to the Emperor Maximilmn, 
and wJiilo in tlie Netherlande he portiayed the 


piincc* afterwards Charles V., then a boy of nine. 
After the death of the Elector Fmloricfc in 1525, 
he was continued in his oilicial position by his 
hrothev, and also by Ida siiccei^sor, John Frederick 
the Magnanimous, wIicsb captivity at Augsburg 
the artist shared, and whose release he is believed 
U} have proeiiml from the ennicixir in 1552. He 
returned with his master to Weimar, and died 
there on 16th October of the following year. The 
Buperiority of his earlier works, both in painting 
and engraving, is doubtless to be accounted for by 
the fact that in later life the piessizz-e of nanieroizs 
commissions ueccfisitated the o-ssistance of liia 
sons, and of many other pupils- His paintingH, 
executed in oils on panel, include sac red and a few 
classical subjects, luinting-scenes, and portraits. 

His iliftwijig is cDinmoijJy liard and defective, bnfc 
hifl colouring is rich, warm, aiul effective, and a 
certain fioiiiely carnettiicsa, fioiiietiiiics mingled 
with Immoni., cbavaetcrises his productions. A 
quaint portrait of a girl in an elaborate costumo 
h'oin his hand is in the National Gallery, London, 
He was closely associated with the Geman lle- 
forniers, many of whom ivei-c portrayed by himself 
and his pupils. Fi^itca of Luther ancl ilelauchtliou, 
and the painter lilinself, are introduced in his 
‘Crucifixion’ in the Stadthirche, Weimar, a work 
engraved in Wangen’s Handbook of Painting (ed. 
of 1874), and nsiiftlly regardcfl as the artist’s most 
important composition, Three of lus copper en- 
gravhigs, dated 1519, 1520, and 1521, repreaent 
Jjuther j and among his other principal works u ith 
the burin are ‘ The Penitence of St John Chrj’sos- 
tmn * (1509), azid a portrait of the Elector Fredeiipkr 
His wond-cngravingfi arc more numerous, including 
' Tlie Pftftsien,’ lo cutn; ' The I«fartyvdou\ of the 
Apostles,’ 12 ciita; and *Tlie Wittenberg Hagi- 
ology,’ 119 cuts. He had three sonsj all or whom 
were pointers.—TJio second of fcliem^ LUDAs, tlie 
younger, born 1615, was a burgomaster of Witten- 
iierg. He painted in tlie mauner of liia father, and 
their works arc difllcuH to distlngfiiiah, especially 
as both artists used a slmiRr mark. AccoroiUg to 
Sclmehaitlfc, Jiowevor, in tlie productions of the son 
the ciwvneu sei-peat appears with the uungfl folded, 
instead ot erect rs iiz those of the father. Hzs 
‘CmeifixioTi,* or ‘Nativity,* and a picture of 'The 
Lmrrs Vineyai’d,' symbolical of the progress of the 
Xloforinatioiii, are in tlio ^tadtkirche at Witton- 
berg, and his u^orks may also bo studied in Hcxlinj 
MunicJi, and at Dresden, w)iere are Jus portraits 
of the Electoi-s Maurice and Augnstiis, and a 
'Crucirixion.’ Ha died at Wittenberg iu 1586. 

Cranberry {Oxycoeem)^ a north teinperato 
^and arctic genus of small cvcrgi'cen shniba of the 
order Eiicacem (sub-order Yaecineaj). The only 
British species (0. paliisUiSi formerly VaocinUm 
Oxycoccits) grows in peaty bogs and marshy 
grounds, and l« ft small wiry sluiib uutb cree]iliig 
threadlike branches, and small oval leaves wHed 
back at the edges. Largo quaatides of iJie fhiit, 
which is chiefly used for making tarts, are collected 
in some parts of Britain, os also in Gewuauy unci 
other European countries, altliougli the draining of 
bogs has now made it scarce where it 'was once 
1)1 Pitiful The berries are an excellent antiscor¬ 
butic, and lioncG furnish an excellent addition to 
sea stores. IVine is made Aoni thezzi in Siberia, 
and a beverage made from tlieni is sold in the 
streets of St Pctei^litrg.—The Aiuoiicau Cvan- 
1)0117 [0. mm'ocarpa) is of similar distribution, 
but ‘is a larger and more upright plant, with bigger 
leave-B and Tho bczHa*? are not bow cob 

lecteil by means of a rake, but by liand, ^ thft 
former iiiothod bruises tiiem. Lar^e quantities are 
exported to Europe, and the bevnes are also im¬ 
ported into Biitftln from RiiBsia and other parts of 
northorn Europe. Both kinds may be cnltivatod in 
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ganlens, in a peat*soil kopt veiy moist or ro 
riiai'giu of a poiul,—Tli^kcrrios of Uig IIgcI V 
keny or CoM-borry (Ff/cci ViiJsJdwa) 
1111(1 er tlie name of ci'aiibeiTies iii Ab(jrcleje 
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Cranberry (Ojcycoccwspahwiriff) i 
fljttower; b, fruit. 

otliev places^ and are used in the same ivay.—^The 
Tasmanian Ciuiiberry i&! the fruit of Asiroloma 
Inunifnsxmiy a pretty little tmiUiig ■Epacriilaceous 
shill"b; Tvdiilo in Australia the same name js given 
to other plants of the same order> S\ \iphclia 

ascendem and Lissanthe^ scqyida. 

€raiiUorilC. Viscount, the courtesy title of 
the eldest son of tlie Mnv(}ni» of Salisbury. 

Craillii’Ook^ a pleasant little inarkefc- own in 
the^Yeald of Kentj 46 miles SE. of Loiu on. It 
ha'^ a fine Perpendicular chmeli, and a lar^e trade 
in hops, Fvcin tlie 14tli to the 17th century it was 
the centre of the broadcloth luamifactiiro intro¬ 
duced by the Flennng?<. Pop. of parish (1881) 4216, 
See Tavoutt’s Annals of Unuihrooh (1875). 

€ranbL‘Ook, GATnonNK Gatjiokne-]1ai{dy, 
Viscount, was born Ist October 1814, at B 'adford, 
the son of John Hardy, Eaq., of Dunstall Hall, Slaf- 
foi'dsliii-e. Educated at SSlirewslnivv and at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he took his ih A. in 837, he 
was called to the bar in 1840, and in 18513, after iiii- 
successfully contesting Bradford nine years earlier, 
was returned as a Conbcrvative by Lcunnii> :cr. In 
18G3 he defeated iLv Gladstone" in the celebrated 
Oxford University election; in 1878 be wasr lised to 
the iieernge a^j Viscount CVaiibrook. He was Under- 
scerctarj' of State for the Homo Departmen t (1858*- 
59), Prealdeut ef the Poor-law lioavd (lbCft-C7), 
Home Secretary (1807-08), Wav Secretary (1874- 
7S), >Sccrctary of State for India (1878-80), and 
Lord President of fclic Council (1885-89). 

Crane {Gnts)^ a guinis uf birds in tlio order 
C4raLlatores, the type of bbe family Gruida. This 
family diirens from herons, stork.s, &c., in Jiaving 
the hind-toe placed liiglier on tlie leg than the front 
one.^, and in certain characters of bill am skull, 
Tlio juoiubciri are also less addicted to nmr.sliy 
1)1 aces, and feed not only on aiiinml, hut, tc5 a con¬ 
siderable exten t, on- vegetable food Tlie cranes 
ni'c all large birds, long legged, long necke d, long 
billed, and of powerful wing. Some of tbim jjer- 
form ^reat migiations, and ily at a great hojglit in 
the air. Some twelve .species arc known, mostly 
in the pahearctic red on, but also in Asia, Ar stralici, 
and Aineiica, Unlike otlier Grnllatores, tlii young 
cranes are liel]>less and retpiire to be fed. Only 
two eggs are laid.—The CriTuiuou Crane (ff. c fnc?m) 
breeds in the noitlicra parts of Europe air I Asia, 
retiring in winter to trojneal or subtropical rcgion.s, 
Flocks of crane.s peiiodieiilly pa-ss over tlie .'southern 
and ceutial countvi'es of Europe, uttering theiv loud 
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harsh cries in the air, and occasionally allghturn to 
seek food in fields or marshes, _ The crane, when 
standing, is about four feet in lieight; the prevail¬ 
ing colour is ash-gray; the head bears bristly 
feathers, and has a naked crou'ii, reddisli in the 
male; tlie bill, which is longer tJiftu the head, is 
reddiali flt the root, dark green at the apex; the 
Feet arc blackish j the tail is short an(l straight. 
Thoy are very stately bii-cls, bliongli their habit of 
bowing and dmiciiig is often gioteacpie. The cover¬ 
ing feather.^ of the wings are elongated, reaching 
beyond the end.s of the piimaries, and tlieir webs 
are iniconnected; they are varied and tipped ■\\utli 
bluish-black, and are tlie woll-known plumes once 
much used in ornamental head-dresses. The visits 
of tUo crane to Biitain are now very rare, althougli 
in former times they wore comparatively frequent, 
It feeds on roots, seeds, &c., as well ns on worms, 
insects, reptiles, and even some of the siiialle.st 



Crane (Grua cnierea). 


qitadruiicds. The flesh is much esteemed. Cranes 
use their hill as a dagger, and wlicn wouiuled are 
dangerous to the eyes of a rash assailant. They 
maj'be readily tamed in captivity and exhibit great 
sagacity.—^Tlio lYliooping Crane (G, amcricufia) is 
considerably larger than the coiamou crane, which 
it otherwise much resembloa except in colour; its 
plumage, in its adult .state, is pure wliite, the tips 
of the wings black. It spends the winter in the 
RoutUeru parts of North America. In anuimev it 
migratiw far northwards, but rather in the in Leri or 
than tlie eastern parts of the continent.—To the 
crane family belong also tlio DGinoisQlles—o.g. 
Anthropvidcs vh'ffo, from southern Europe to central 
Asia, and the "Ethiopian Balearic Cvanus—e.g. 
Bnlciivka ^ictvonma. Sec Blyth, Katitml Uhiorit 
of the Cranes (LS81), 

€l'aue, a nifiebine for lifting weights, worked 
either by band, or b}” steam, or by Jiyd ran lie power. 
Tho most eoiinnon hand form consists of an upright 
revolving post and a projecting arm (u.sually at an 
angle of about 45®), the jib witli a Jixed pulley at 
its cxfcrcniity. The lifting chain or roiio is Been rod 
to the Aveight, passes over tliciixed pulley, and then 
round a drum or cylinder; suitable tootiied-wheel 
gearing Avorked by a handle revolves this drum, and 
til us AVI lids up or uiiAviuds the rope or chain, and so 
raiscfi or lowem tho Avoight, Avhiio at tho Hanio time 
the eUbrt applied by the men at tlm Uaudlea is 
greatly magnified—namely, disregarding frictional 
I 0 .SSC.S, in the same proportion that tlio peripheral 
speed of the handles is reduced by the goarnig in¬ 
terposed between handle axis aud drum axis. The 
revohdng motion of the upright post enables tho 
load to be deposited at any point Avithin tho sweep 
of the jib. It is ()f ten arranged that the jib shall 
be bolloAY ) the cliain then passes doAvn it, and there 





m Tio fear of fouling; if alfio the jlh in of a curved 
form, yvQ obtain blio full benefit of the lift, while in 




the ordhiftry crane the fonu cf tilie jib or the tic 
interferes ^vllh tho usual height of lift 

Wicnev^or much Jioistiut' or Jienvy worJc Jia* to be 
dono, steam or JiyclmuJioi^ower is always used; the 
ernnes avo then either atn-tioiiavy or poitahlo, the 
latter type being used wlionevev it is more con¬ 
venient to move the cvtwie to its woyIc than the con* 
vorao. The statioiidiy power cmiies difTcv from tlie 
iifind ones mainly in fchoir vastly g^'enter power, and 
consequently greater size and complexity of gear¬ 
ing; where steam is used tlievo am gonorally two 
direct-acting Btflam-cyliudovs, which replace tho 
t^Yo handles worked by hand. The vovy powevCul 
stationary cranes used in tiocloj capable of fitting 
50 to 70 iwj3 6xami))c8 of t)ik kiTid^ | 

always moimfcocl on massive foundations, and so 
armiigecl as to sivoen a wlmlo oircla Hydmnhe j 
power ifl very largely used in cranes for^ tliwo 
pincea and in great stcel-wovks; they we simplei’ 
In coDstnicfcion, a good flea) of gearjji^ hoiog/ion© j 
away with; the water in the opei’atiiig cylmtler 
is always under groat nveysure, usually 700 lb, 
on the square inch. In the liydraimc eraiies 
originally introduced by Sir William A^niisbiong 
& Co.^ tho power given out by the imivaulie 
cylinder is vedneed by using Ryefcoina of pulleys in 
tfio iiivemo order, tho lifting chain bemg attached 
to tlio oylindor, then passing over a pulley iixed to 
tho head of tho ram, then round other fixed pidleys, 
and so up to the fixed pulley at jib eml, the effect 
I being to incveiiae the motion of the ram, and ro 
aeciiro vary rapid lifts at tho oxpenfso of using 
more ijower. tii one very ingenious fflmm or&nG 
(Morvison’s} the post of the orano 10 UoUow% and 
forms the steam-cyliiKlei', in which works a piston 
with dexiblo piston-ml—namely, lljo lifting cJiwn; , 
this form ia very steady and very loauiW mesvciV. 

Portable cranes arc mounted on plain railway 
tnicK eifclmr of wood or iron. This tincfc cames 
fmnly attached to it a central post, the whole of 
the rest of the crane being carried on a strong baao- 
plate capable of revolving round bins post an a 
pivot, the boiler being Ro placed (often sfcamhng on 
its own fcod-ivater tank) on this base-plate that it 
forms a coiiiiborbalance to the weight to hg Jiftem 
The boiler is always of the vertical type, aiirt 
verv simple iu ita internal arrangernonDs or tubes 
(neo hecaiiso \i often Ime to work with very 
clii'ty feed-water. The gearing is iiBiiftlly earned 
by A frame.s bolted to the base-plate; tho engmo, 
bavin<-■ generallj" two small [Hrect-acting steam- 
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cylinders, is easily reversed; hy means of gearing 
and cliitclics, 'vvjjich are operated t)?c man in 
cliargo of the crane by liand or foot levers, Llio 
engine can pci-fonu the fclloning operations; 

(1) Lower or raise the outer end of the jih ; (2) 
slc^v the crane—i.e. the base-plate ami all it 
cftvrios; (3) propel the truck along the rails; 
(4) hoist tho loads. For tho lost tlircc opera¬ 
tions the gearing is generally so arranged that 
tiierc are two speeds, a quick and a bIom , either 
oi which can be used, depending on the work to 
he done. The figure shows a very common type 
of this kind, which will lift from to 7 fcona, 
according to the position of the ub. For the 
maxhinim load the chain end is often atfcaclied 
to Olid of jib, and then voimd a hanging-block, 
and BO up to fixed pulley at jib end, tlnis donb- 
ro. ling pull on cbniii. For the wimo piu’jio.'jc ns the 
I on Hilary crano are used contiivances known ns 
1 derricks, wdiicli consist esBontially of a most civ 
i trijiod with a long cross-boom cit tho lop, tied lo ^ 
j the mast by guys j pulley-blocks attached tc one 1 
^ fumi of tho boom form the iiieftns of lifting. 

M TJioy arc a good deni used in America for 
very heavy work, such as raising wrecks, bndge- 
buihliug, &c. They readily lend themselvcB for 
UBC as tloating-cranes, flince liy making tlie vessel 
carrying them lu watertiglit eoiiipartnients which 
can'ho filled, it is a very easy matter to counter- 
balance tho load. 

Crane, Thomas Fuedepick, a learned folk¬ 
lorist, was bom in New York city, July 12,1844, 
Ho was educated at the public Bchool and aca¬ 
demy of Ithaca, New York; and graduated at the 
college of Now Jemey (Pnnceton) in 1864; A.M. 
in 1807; and PluU, ertusa ^ononSy in 1874, He 
Wfts appointed ft.^istanfc-pro/Cflsor or Kodeni Lan- 
guagcfl in Cornell Univomityin 1808, professor of 
Spanish and Italian there in 1872, and p^fessor or 
Ihomance Lanmiagcs in )8SL Professfir Cimio 
contributed a Jargo number of avticlea to tlio 
Amancati £emciUi rntminxiConai 
Maansiiie, LippincoU's Miiffmm, and rAc mhon 
on folklore and the literary history and philolo^ 
of tho Boinanco langiiagea, especially during tho 
penod of tho niidtlle ages. Since hm article on 
Italian folk-talea in the N'orth Ammcan Iltmm 
for July 187®, he has devoted much attention to 
tho subject of tlio origin and diffusion of popular 
tales* find was oito of flie founder of t/io Ainencfiji 
Folklore Society (1888). Among Ida books arc 


ltalio,n Topidar Tales (Boston, 1885) i Le Jio^moi- 
tim6 (New York, 1887); anti an edition 

(188£)), for the Eiiglwli Folklore Society, of tfie 
Eicempla or Ulnfltrative fitoriea contained in tlie 
sermOftes vul(jares of Jacques do yiti'6^ Bialiop of 
Acre (died 1240), cOiitniuhig tho Latin text, trana- 
lation into English, daborato notes on the origin 
and difi'naion or tlie iiulivitliial Btoiiea, and an in¬ 
troduction on fcliG life of tlie author, and tho uso 
of iUuBtrative stories in mfiiUcval sermons, &c. 
Professor Crane’s Italian Topulat' Tales fori^, 
from its extent, its ficicntiflc occuroxiy, and cJic 
wide learning of its notes, ono ot llic most mi- 
j porbaiit of recent contributions to stonology. 

firanc. ‘WaWisRi anbjeoti-paintev, wns born nt 
Livovnool, iBtli Angnsb 1845. «'? "f «" 
TbomV Cw.no {l8Q8-6« 1. Ha Inmself wna timned 
«a«,n ivrtist, !iia ewiicr M woli iwmiicli of Jus 
later work consists of book-illiistmtioii^^ Ainnnf; 
fclicso nmv ho unmed liifi senes of Toy -hooks 
(S-7a7‘ri.e nahv‘3 Opern* (1877), nml ‘ J’be 
Sirens Three,’ In wbicU last llw poeni as well ^ 
“asigns wns to ^rork. In 1862 lie began, to 
oxbibit iWtin^ at the ,'’’“’^'8 

in tlnvt year 'TIio Lady of Slmlott;' and be nns a 
constant contributor to tlie Oiosyenor Gallery from 
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its foundation in 1877 till 1888. His pictures nearly 
always deal, in a somewliab decorative and arcimic 
fashion, with subjects of an imaginative nature, 
such os 'The lUddle of fclie Sphinx' (1887). He 
lias also produced many very aolicnte and rermed 
landscape subjects in watcr-coloura i mid ims 
designed v'all-papera and in tenor decorations. In 
1888 lie was elected a member of the Boyal Society 
of Painters in ^Yater-colnurs, 

Crtaiie-flyt Sec Daddy Lo2^a-LT:as. 

Crauc's-liill. See Geranium. 

CrangailOVC (properly Kodungcikh')^ a town 
in Co dim state, on the west coaat of southern 
India. It stands on one of the openings of the gi'cat 
Cochin baokwatev, 18 miles N. of Cochin town; 
pop. about 10,000. The place is of great bistoiical 
iiiteresb. It ia the traditional scene of St TlioniaVs 
labours. The Syrian Ghiistians were certainly 
established here before the 9th century* and the 
Jews’ settlement was probably still earlier. Pos¬ 
sessed by bbe Portuguese, it was taken from them 
by the Dutch in 1601; was sewed by Tippoo in 
1776, retaken, sold, and destroyed anil abandoned 
by Tippoo in 1780, 

Craiiiologyi See Skull, Ethnology. 

CrnilU) in Machinery, h a lever or arm on a 
aliafbir driven by hand (e.g, a wincli-hnndb), or by 
a connecting-rod, its object being to convert reclp' 
rocatiug motion into rotary motion. Engine-cranks 
whicli convert the to and fro motion of tlie piston 
into continuous rotation of crank-sliaft are con¬ 
nected to tlie pLston-rod end by the connecting-rod. 
They are, when einglc, of steel, wrought-iron, or 
cast-iron, the crank in this cose being eitber a 
simple ami, enlarged at one end to fit over the 
sbait, and with a pin at the other end embraced hy 
the rod end (fig. 1); or else a disc centred on tlie 
shaft, witli crank-pin ns before (fig. 2). This last 
fonn is well balanced, 'When douhle, as is usual in 
large engines (lig, 3), they are now often hiiilt up 



of stool, the two arms being Blinink on to the shaft, 
and pin on to them. In tw^o positions during each 
Inm, a connecting-rod exerts no po\ver of rotation. 
These are wlieii rod A. and cranK-arms B me par¬ 
allel (as in fig. 3 and opposite position), and are the 
dead ceuires; all the push or pull of the rod only 
causes pressure on shaft-bearings. To carry the 
crank oyer these points cither a heavy wheel (fly- 
wheel) is attached to the .shaft, which stores up 
energy during other parts of the revolution, and 
gives it out at the-so points, or else two or more 
cranks are so placed on the shaft that when one is 
oil its dead centre, the others are exerting nearly 
their ninxinuim Gfibrt, which is wlionrod and crank 
arc at right angles. 

CT‘ainnei% Thom.vs, Archhmhop of Cniiterhiiiy, 
was bom of a good old family at Aslacton, Not¬ 
tinghamshire, 2d July 1489. He learned his 
gi'aminar of * a rudo parisli clerk,* a * marvellous 
severe and cm el schoolmaster,* who seems to have 
pcinianontly cowed his siiirit; still, his father 
trained him in all manly exercises, so that oven 


as primate he feared not to ride the roughest horse, 
and w'as ever a keen hunter. By his widowed 
mother ho was sent in 1503 to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, whore in 1610 he obtained a fellowship, 
lie forfeited it by his marriage with * black Joan * 
of the Dolphin tavern, but regained it on her death 
in childbed before the year’s grace was up; and 
taking orders in 1523, praceedeu D.D,, and became 
a divinity tutor. During the quarter of a century 
that he resided at Cambridge he ilid not greatly 
iliatinguisli himself; Era.smu8 never so iniicli ^ as 
mentions him; be was ju.st a clover, Jiard-roailiiig 
college don. 

But in tlie summer of 1529 the plague was vnging 
in Cfimbridge, and Ciunmor ronioved witli two 
pupils to Waltham, Here ho met Box and Gardi- 
uov, the king’s almoner and secretary ^ and their 
talk turning on the divorce, Criinmor siiggosbed 
that Henry might satisfy his conscience of the 
nullity of liis first marriajfo by nn appeal to 
the universities of Cliristcnaoin, The sngt^Gstioii 
pleased Henry j he exclaimed, * Who is this Dr 
Cranmer? I will speak to Iiim. Marnr 1 I tiw 
ho lias got the right sow hy tlie ear.’ Ho Craiimor 
became a counsel in the fliiit. He was appointed a 
royal cliaplaiu and archdeacon of Taunton i "was 
attached to the ImiiBchold of Anno Boloyn’a father 
(Anne at the time being Henry’s paramour) j 
penned a treatise to promulgate Ills view; and 
■was sent on two cmbassiGs, to Italy in 1630, and 
to Germany in the middle of 15.32. At lionic the 
pope mado him grand penitentiary of England j 
at Nuremberg ho had married a niece of tho’ Ke- 
fovmcr Oaiauder—a mavriago uncanonical hut not 
then illegal—wlion a royal summons roaelied him 
to return as Wavham’a successor in the see of 
Canterbury. He aonb his wnfe secretly over, and 
himself following slowly, was consecrated on 30Lli 
March 1533, four days after tlie arrival of the 
eleven customary bulls from Boiiie. He took tho 
oath of allegiance to the nope, with a protest that 
lie took it * for form sake,^ and with, as was usual, 
a contradictory oath of allegiance to the king. 

That Henry looked for a pliable judge in Urainner 
no man could doubt, least of all Craiiincr hiiiiRelf, 
ivho in May pronounced Catharine’s marriage null 
and void ab iniUoy and Anne’s, four months earlier, 
valid; and who in September stood godfather to 
Anne’s daiight6rEli7Jibcth. It was bho same through¬ 
out the entire roign. Cranmer annulled Henry’s 
Tiiariiagewith Anne Boleyn( 1530), divorced him from 
Anne of Cloves (1640), informed him of Catharine 
Howard’s prenuptial frailty, and strove to eoax her 
into confessing it (1641). Sometimes ho raised a 
voice of tiinul entreaty, on Anno Bolcyn’a behalf, 
on Croiiiwell's; still, if Heniy said they were 
guilty,,guilty they needs must be. He did what 
no dared to oppose the Six Articles (1539), natur¬ 
ally, eincG hy one of them tho iimrriago of priests 
was rendered felony, piiiiishahlc with death ; but 
he failed to stick to his opposition, and sent away 
Ilia own wife to Germany, whence ho did not recall 
her till 1548. 

A kindly, hiiinanc soul, yet 1ie was not ahead of 
Ilia compeers—-More, for instance, or Calvin—in the 
111 at ter of reli^ioua toloriitioii. Wo cannot acquit 
him of complicity in fclio burning of Erith and 
Lambert for denying the doctrine of Transnlxstaii- 
tiation (1533’38), of Ehiar E’ovest for upholding 
tho papal supremacy (1638), of two AnabaptisU, 
a mail and a woman (1538), of Joan Boehor for 
denying Christ’s humanity (1550), and of a Dutch 
Arlan (1551). In the death, however, of Anno 
Askew (q.v.) ho seems to have borne no part] nor 
ia there one word of tmili in Foxq’s legend that bo 
coerced Edward VI. into atoing the warmiit foi; 
Joan Boclier’s execution, MTtli the dissolution 
of the monasterica he had little to do; but he 
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liestirvetl ImiiHclf in |}i-oiunting the tmnslatioii of | 
the Bible {q« v*) ft service-liook, in cnrtJiiJin^r jjje , 

niiiiibGi' of inily (Iftyn, in the suppression of the cult 
of Rl Thoiufis of Canterburyt unu in negtitiatin" an 
eirenicon with foreign RetonnevB. On the path, 
iridectl, towards Rrotcstaiitisin, lie woh ever in 
fulvance of Henry VIIL, though to HDiiiy lie 
hUiTendercd bis riHit of private judgment as roin- 
plelcly as ever Ultitiuiontano to Pope. Thu«, 
waiting in iodO on Uie sacraments^ he could wind 
lip a thesis with *Tlns is mine opinion and 
aeiifconce at this present, wJiicJj nevertlicless I do 
not lonicrariouHly define, bub rcinib the judgment 
t3iL>reof wlioBy unto your imjostW Homy i-emul 
liiin with implicit confidence* ami twice saved him 
frtun the plots of liis enemies (lM3'-45]* 

On 28til January lo47 Henry died, and Cmniner 
sang mass of veqniom for his soul, He had been 
slowly dnftiiig into rrotcstautiBni; but now the 
ill rushing tide swept him onward through all those 
religious cliangca by wliich the mass wels converted 
into n coiuimiuion—cliftngcs stereotyped in the 
Hecond Praycr’hoolc of 1552. See England 
(CllUllCIt OF), PllAYKIl-BOOK* ARTlCLlffi* IIOJULIES, 


lie was one of the council of regency. What ue 
did ilo was not too creditable. In gross violation 
of tiio canon law Im signed Rcymour’a death- 
warrant; ho had a cliiefliand in the deposition 
ami iinprlsomnent of Bifthopa Bonner, Uardinei'i 
and Bay; and won over by tlm dying boy-Jdngs 
pleading, ho rclucLaiifcly subscribed the instTiuupnt 
diverting the tduccqssiim from ^lary to Lady Jane 
(hoy (1653J. Iferein Iwj was guilty of coiiflcious 
jiorjuiy, yet, the twelve days’ reign over, ne 
made no attempt to flea On the contrmy, he wiw 
roused to an ,onb])ui-sb of indignation, rare with 
liiin, by a report that ho had oTlbrcd to restore the 
mass, II nd indeed reatmed it at Cantoibiiry, In 
the lieftb of the moment ho dashed olF a letter, 
rienounoing that l oport as a Bo of the devil, which 
letter, unioviaod, being prematurely circulated, on 
Hill September Cianmevwaa sent to the Tower, on 
I3th November ^Yas arraigned for ^treason, and, 
pleading guilty, was condeiimcd to die. tf he had 
been oxeented on that Bcnlenco, little could have 
been urged against his executioners, bub he wa« 
reserved to be tried as a heretic, and, peicliance* to 
recant his heresy. In March 1554 lie wa^ removed 
with liidloy and Latimer, to Bocoi'do, the coniinon 
gaol at Oxford. Ho bore liiiuself bravely and ilia- 
crcetly in a scholastic disputatieri, os also upon 
his trial boforo tlic mpnl coinmissioiior, whose 
iiinadiction ho refused to recognise. lu 
frcni the gaol he witnessed Labimcr s ana lluUey s 
marbyvdoin; in Beecmbcr judgmeril was pra- 
nouneed again^st him; and on 14th htibriiary loou 
he Wim formally degraded, stripped of the mock 
vestments in which they had anayed bim. Anil 
now in rapid siiccBssion iio signed form after form 
of recantation, seven in all, each nioro aubmissivc 
,tlmn its pvedcceBSor. The last he traiiBcnbed on 
the Tuorniiig of 21 at Jiarcli* and forLIiwith they 
luought him to Sii Mary’s Ciiuncli. If not before, 
ho learned at least now from the semion that he 
must burn; anyhow, when they Whed for luni to 
read his recantation, instead he rotiucted all that 
*for fear of death’ his Imiul had written ‘contrary 
' to the truth.’ With a cheerful coiiiitenonca he 
then hastened to the stake, and, fire being put to 
liim, thrust hjg right hand into the flame, and kojit, 
I it there, crying! ‘This hath olTeiKledl Oh this 
uiiwovtliy hand T Very soon he was^ death 
' Among Crunnior’s forty-two writings, the chief 
, of which have been edited by the Bov H. Jenky^s 
(4 vols. 1833) and the Rov. J, E. Cox (2 voIb. 
Wer Society, 1844-46), may be noticed Ins 


piefaces to the Bible (1540) and tlie I’ir.st I’rayer- 
Wok (1519); tho Uiformiitio lemui^ EccU^kuli^ 
cariita —liw rovision, happily aboitive, of the 
Canon Law (q.v,)—first published in 1571; aiul A 
ZJc/c«cc of the True and Catholic Thdrinc of Ih^ 
Siimumni (1550). 

' Seo jS^annllvci aj the Jlefonitalhiij oclitod by J, <h 
Nichols (Camden Society, 165S), with a sketch uf Cran- 
inei’ by Kalph iforico, liin accrotaTy; Foxe’s Act^ hmu ' 
Cooper's Athenm CautatrigicJf^ea^ (1^8 
ilr CaiKliici'a arficlo in the Bktionari/ cj iYalfwinl JJio- 
umphy (vohxiii. 1888) j Stryjic’s ^^moi iah 

(1721); Shakespeare’s Rmvy VUL and Lord Tenny- • 
son’s Qiiz^nMm^u I and the Lives of Cmnmer by Stry^o 
(1664), Gilpm |A7B4), Todd (2 voU 1881, with lino j 
portrait), La Bas (2 voh. 1833), Dean Hook, Lh’m of 
the ylrcAt'Vitops (vols. vi.-vii, 1806), and Collette (1887}- 

CrauiiOgr, froni the Gaelic emun^ 'a tree*’ a 
modern term employed to dcBignate a species iif 
lake-dwelling coninibn in Scotland and Ireland, 
which consisted nf an islet wholly or partially built 
up from the bottom of the hicli by masses of brush¬ 
wood* steadied by piling, and coii^^oHdatcd by stones 
and gravel, tho whole heing siwniounted al>ove the 
level of the water by ft ]datform of timber, earth 
and sloncs, on whicli w'ere wooden huts, often sur¬ 
rounded by palii^ades for better security. The 
carjicjst occuiTcnco of the wcud in hhtorical docu¬ 
ments is in the Register of the Privy-couned or 
Scotland in 1608, when tlie ‘ Gvarnokis of tlie ills 
are classed with ‘houssis of defence and stvong- 
holila ’ to be given up to the king. Sc6 LakK- 

DWET.LINGS. 

CrftRC^ a thin fabric made of Kilk, which lifis 
been tmlifcly twisted, without removing the natural 
gum -NYitli wdiich it is covcrwl when spun by tlio 
worm. It La woven as a thin gau/.c, then boiled 
to extract tho gum, wdiicli causes tho threaiw 
partially to untwist, and thus $ives a waved tuid 
rough appearance to the fabric, It « ^ 

dy^ black, and used for mourning ajmarel* l|\e 
nfttui‘0 of the finisinug processes in tlie making 
of ernpe is kept flcciet by^iropcan uiamifActtiitrs, 
In Japan, crapo is mamifactured by using alter¬ 
nately weft til roads twisted in opposite du'Cctioua* 
and tliese are of a much closer twist than ordinary 
tbreada. When the piece ia woven it is dyiped Uj 
cold, then in hot, anct again in cold water m input 
Buccessien, and afterwards rolled aijd uned. 1 lio 
efiect of these operations on the weft tlu-eads pro- 
(Incas tlic crisp surface. Chinese and Jftixine.HO 
crapes are often wJute, with coloured dcMgna; or 
in Kinglc colours, and used for sliawls, scari^', Ac. 

CrflSllJiWi Richaud (circa 1613^46), an English 
religiong poet, was the bdu of a clcvgjMimn in the 
Engli&li Cluucli, and was born in Loudon about 
L613, Ho was educated at the CUavtcihouBe,^ and 
at Cambridge, whore he obtained a fcllow^iip 
PeterhouBo in 1C37. His leanings towaixls Roman 
CJatbolicism prevented him fn»m i^coiving Andean 
ordain, and iu 1644 ho was ejected fiom Jiis fellow- 
ahip by tho parlianieut for rofusiiig to take tho 
Covenant. He went to Paris, adapted the Roman 
Catholic faith* and fliiireted groatpeouumiy distress, 
until about 1648, tlivough Cowley s influence, he was 
introduced to Queen Henrietta ^Inna, who recont- 
meiided him to certain cliguitariea of the cliuicU 
ill Italy. He obtained a luunblc oftfce :n the liouso- 
hold oi Cardinal Palottn, but in April 16*19, a few 
, months before his death, lie became aub-caum 
of the clmrcli ot Our Lady of Loretto. In 1634 
' Crashftw published a volume of Lutm poems* Epi ' 
arammaitttn Saa~onim fiber {2d ed, lO/O), in which 
^ appeared the famous line on tbe miracle at 

r I’Iclif el erMtuii’ 

(The mpilosb water saw its OoU and blnshwl). .• 

In 1640 nppwcd his ^teps to the TmpU ; 

I Roenis, with other Relights oj the il/i/sc^—fn winch 
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tiiere is niiicli fervid poGtry. TIiq title of this col' 
leciion, which is due to tlic editor, not tlie anfchor, 
Tcfei-g to its ftiUrity witli George Herbert’s Temple, 
An edition (the third) was publislied at Paris in 
lGo2, under the title Cannot Deo Nostro^ witii 12 
vignette engravings designed hv Crnshaw, A col¬ 
lective edition of Crnsliaw's works was published in 
1858, at London, hy W. D. Tuvnlnill, niid a fuller 
eclitinii in 1S72 ))y Dr A. B. Grosavt. ^ CrnshaAV 
greatlv rescnihles George Herbert in bis cast of 
thought, and is not inferior to him in richness of 
fancy, though his conceits ave move strainod, and 
less "under the control of taste. His dovofcioiial 
strains exhibit gi^eat copiousness and beauty of 
Inngiingc. 

C^asslllacCf1^^. an order of calycifloral dicoty¬ 
ledons, allied to the Saxifrages, arc herhaceous nr 
soniefciineif slimbby pLants, alwa3\9 more or Jess 
succulent. About 400 species are known in the 
genera, ciiiefly from warm and temperate countries 
and in dry, sunny situations. South Africa and 
Mexico nve peculiarly rich in species. fieduyn 
(.stone-cron) and Se}nj)enilvum (lioiise-Jeek) are the 
most familiar geneva. These and allied forms, such 
os Echeveria^ are largely used for bcddiiig-onfc pur¬ 
poses, grown on rockwork, oi* cultivated in the 
‘ fiiicculent-houae.’ Crassitla coceincdi wliicli, like 
nearly all its veiy numerous (loO) coiigenei's comes 
from tliG Cape, is in general citltivatLon on account 
of the beautj^ of its llowem. See Succulent 
PLANT.S, 

. CrasanSi the snvnatne of several old Homan 
families, among which that of the Licinii was most 
I'cmavkable.—(1) Li'Piug Lici^^lUS, born in 140 
n.c., was the best orator of Ids age, and was as 
dr.sfcinguislnxl for Jils wit as for Jus rectitude in 
the capacity of proconsul of Gaul. In 05 he w'as 
elected consul, along with Quintus Scjevola, wlio 
had been Ids colleague^ in all his previous oiriccs. 
During their considahip was enneied a rigorous 
law banihldng from Rome all wlio had not the full 
rights of citizens, which imbittered the feelings of 
foreigners toward lioiue, and was ono of the cliief 
causes of tlio Social War. , As censor in 92 CrassuB 
closed fill the schuola of the rliotoviciaiw, believing 
that thej" exercised a bEul iiiflueuce on the ndntls of 
3 ’oiing men. He died in 91 ii.c., a few daj^a after 
vigovouslj^ opposing in the senate the democratic 
consul L. Philipp us. Crossus one of the B]ieakcrs 
in Cicero’s Dc Omtore^ and indeed is the represent' 
ativc of the writer's own opinions.—(2) Maiious 
Licinius, surnamed Dii'cs, the triumvir, was born 
aometiine before 115 n.c. lUs father was a partisan 
of Sulla, and on the return of Planus and Ciima to 
Rome in 87 made away with himself. Ciiina 
spavcil the hoy’s life, hut subjected him to a jealous 
and ilangerons surveillance, to e.scape which he 
went to Spain. He afterwards joinctl Sulla (83), 
and distinguished liinisolf in the battJo against fclie 
Saiimltes at the gates of Home. As pnetor lie 
crushed tlie Servile revolt by tlio coiKpiest of 
Bparbaciis at the battle of Lucania (71), and in the 
following 3 ’car ’was niado coJisul witli Poiupoy, a 
colleague wiioin Jie hatedOn the other haritJ, 
Ca'sar valued tho Irieiulship of Cvassus, the most 
W'calthy of llojnau citizens. lie w’us a keen ami 
far'SeeingHpecuhitor, and devotee! bis entiro energies 
to tho accumulation of uioimy. We are told fliat- 
he oven bought clover slaves,"and had them taught, 
lucrative arts that lio might enj(y the xuolita. • 
During his consulate, Crnssus gave a feast to the 
people, which was sjiread on 10,000 tables, and dis- 
tributed to evciY citizen a. provLsioii of corn for 
tliree luoTiths, Plutarch cstuimtes his wealth at 
more than 7000 talents, and Pliny states that his 
lands were worth SOOO talents ("say £2,000,000). 
About GO, Cjvsar, Poiupoy, and Crnssiis entered into 


a private avrangemenb for their common benefit, 
which paction is knoivii as the lirst iriumvirate. 
in 55, ns consul ’with Punipey, Ci-ossuh had 
assigned him for his province, niul began to make 
preparations of war against the Partliiaiis, honing 
both for glory and for gain. Tlie latter end be 
effected in the meantime by plundering the towns 
and temples in Syria. At lengtli, however, lie set 
out, hut was misled by a treacheroua guide, and 
utterly defeated in the plains of Mesopotamia by the 
Parfcliianfi- Crns.sufl now retreated to tlio town of 
Cnrrlue, intending to pass into Armenia; but was 
beguiled into a coiueveiice with the Parthian 
gcueiul, Sitrcnas, and was slain at tlie appointed 
place of meeting. His head ’was cut oil' and scut 
to Orodes, who is .said to liavo poured melted gold 
into the dead lips, saying; ' Sate thyself now with 
that of wliicli m life thou wort so greedy,* His 
qiifpstor, Cttsfiius, with 500 cavalry, osenped into 
Syria; hut the renmiidng Homans were scattered 
and made prisoners, or put to death, 

Cratsc^itS, a gemis of Hosacete, sub-order 
Poinca', very nearly allied to Me.spilus (!^^C(11av) 
and Pyriis (tear, Aiiple, At.), bub distingiuHlicd by 
the acute calyciuc segiueiits, ami by the round or 
oval fruit, closed at the apex, and concealing 11 lo 
upper end of the bony cells. The spocicH arc pretty 
numerous, natives of the temperate jiarts of the 
northern hemisphere, and in general liavo dowers 
in beautiful terminal corymbs. They are all largo 
slirnbs or small trees, more or loss spiny, wlionco 
tbe name Tliovn has been veiy generally applied Lo 
them, Tlio only native of Britain is the common 
Hawthorn (q.v.), [Crakegus Oxgaccnjtha). Most of 
tliG Bpecies resemble it consulorably in liabitj size, 
form of leaf, Ac, A nimihei* of them are now fre¬ 
quent in plantations and shviibherics in Britain, of 
which perhaps the most common is the (^ock's-sinir 
Tliovn (O'. cruS'g(illi)t (I native of North America 
from Canada to Carolina. Its leaves arc not lobed j 
its fruit rather larger than that of the li aw thorn. 
The Azarole (0, Azarolitf!)^ n native of the sou ill 
of Europe, and the Aroiiia {C. Aroma)^ a native of 
the Levant, m’O occasionally cultivated for tludv 
fruit, which is about the size of the Siberian crab, 
and is used eitlier for dessert or for pics. 0. 
07'icntah’x (or odoralistahnu) and C'. ta^uicc/ifolm 
have also fruit of considerable size. Tlio latter is 
much enLon in Armenia. C. 7)icxica7ia 1ms a larpo 
fruit, like a sinaH apple, but not eatable. It is, 
however, very ovnameutal. Tho wood of moat of 
tho specic.s much rcsemldos that of tlio haw tliovn, 
lb is common to graft the raver species on the haw- 
thorn.—C. Pijracmiiha dilfers much in appearance 
from most of tlie genua; being a pretty evergreen 
slirub, with lanceolate cronato leaves, au<l rioh 
clusters of red herrien, wliicli remain on it all 
winter; a native of rocky placen in tljo south of 
Europe anil the Caucasus, it is often cnipl() 3 '’cd in 
Britain as an ornamentai coloring for waifs, and is 
known ns tho PjTacantha. 

Crater* See Vulcanoks. 

CratillllS, a Greek comic poet, bom nhoul 519 
n.c;,, who did not begin to exhibit till sixt 3 ’'-(ivc, 
and who died in 424. Next to his younger con- 
tempoinrios, Enpolis and Aristoplmnes, ho hesb 
vopresents tlie Old Attic comedy. He changed its 
outward form consul crab ly, limiting the number of 
aoious to three, ami he was tlio lirst to add to 
comedy the interest of pungent and povROiial attack. 
The habits, mannors, ami instiUitious of his follow- 
citizens he consulovc<l a legitimate mark for 
censorious satire. Even the ^leab PeiioloH did nob 
escape.^ Aristophanes vepaiif him in kind, but his 
allegation of habitual intoinperancc Crafcinus liiiU' 
self adiiuttcd and defended hnmorousl^^ in his 
Pijlhic, His style was very niotapiiysical and 
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in'^ciiioiis. Of Ins bwGJifcy-ojie c[)j)ic(lie-s, mne of 
^v!lioh obtained tbe limt j)rizG in tlic fiiiblie coiii- 
netitioiis, we ^josaeas only gome fragments, collected 
by Meinckfl in liis Fmmnenta Comiconini Gyoi- 
{vrutii (llorlin, 1840).—^llicre was also a voniigei' 
CblATlKUH, ail Atliciuaii contcinporaiy of Plato, 
who belonged to the school of the Middlo Comedy. 

Cratippus, a Peripatetic philoaoplier, a native 

MityJenOi and a conteiiipomry of Ciecnci, whoso 
sou ^^lai’cus lie instructed at Athens in 44 me, 
Poiupoy visited Mm after PUavHalia, and llmtuB 
toned aside fco Athens U> hear lunij even Nvhile 
making' picparafctous fcojiicofc OcIavIils arwl Antony, 
Nothing that Oratippus wrote has survived. 

Crawford, Thomas, sculptor, bom in New 
York city in 1814, in 1834 went abroad for liis 
stiidieis, and settled in Home, where lie at first 
worked under the guklaiicc of Thonvalilseii, jMany 
of his caiiler ^^roups have found a place in Poston 
collections; later works include the line group 
known as the Washington monument, in the 
caulLol park ab liichinoml, and tlio hrouze figure of 


Fii.v^iois Mauion CUMVFQIID, uoYGlint, sou of 
the foi'cmung, was born in Tuscany* August 2, 
1354, Ho had his education at Concord, New 
IlampBhiroi Trinity College, Cambridge; Karls* 
nilie, and Ileidelberg, At Rome he do voted hiin- 
nelf lo the study of Sanukvit, and during 187d'80 
was engaged in press work at Allaliabad, wlioi'e be 
u'us lulnutteil to the Catholic Church, He was 
selected by the goveniment conmiittee to write 
the national ode at the centeiinial of tlic Aiueri- 
caa Oohstitutum, Sepbomber 17, 18S7. His 
novel, Mr Isaacs 'vas a hook of striking 

niul quite unusual merit, and at once found Us 
author an audience, The violi romantio olcment in 
certain of the aspects and oontracts of modern 
oriental life ss-^as n dUtrnat discovery to worked-out 
novelists. Its succcssor-s have been Dr ClaiutiiiSi 
and j?c Zeewaixl (ISiiSj; A Raman Singery and A a 
Amorkan Politician (1834); Zoroaster (1885) i The 
Stonjaf a Laneltj l\a:k?iy Syiraciuesm 
Murzio'e Crueijix^ and Paul Pnto§^ (1887); With 
the Immorlah (1888}; and Sant ' Dario (1880). Mr 
Crawford possesses inmglnatioJi, originalibj^ and 
direct vi^iu\ with a A^mcc/nl and vivid ijtyle, and 
venmvkaule power of doacription. 

Oraivf'oi'di Wiliiam HAimr.s, Ameikan 
fitatesman, bom in Virginia in 1772, practised law 
at Loxingtoiiy Qeojgia, ft7id uus elected to the 
stale somite in 1802, and to the United States 
.sG»ata ill 1807 and 18ll, Appointed ministev to 
France in 18J3, and secretary of tliQ li'eaRuiy 
jji 1810, he wns a PeinocJ'atie candidate for fclie 
prosulexicy in 1824; but none of bhd candidates 
seen ring a majority, the House of Ropre8entatLve.s 
chose John Qubicy Adams. Cra%Yford roUvYntid 
to Georgia, wlieivi he wtw thiice elected ciujuit 
judge, and died I5th Sopionibcr 1834, 

Crawi'ord niid BaR*arr<% At.exandek 
W rr.LiAM Grawfoud Lind.SAY, EarIj op, bom in 
J3i2, was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
succeeded his father in 1869. Ho gained a high 
lejjubatioii for liis works on rclicion, philosophy, 
and art; and hfe veseavches into tlio annals of bis 
own house enabled lilm in 1348 to successfully 
prepare Ihe case in asaorbion of his fathers,(Lord 
RalcavrcH) elahns to the premier earldom of Hcob* 
land. Resides [Jm of m Lindsaijs (1835), and 
the R(o*ldom of Mar (1882), he wrote Letters from 
iliG Holy JAHia (1838), Progremon hij AtUaf/onism 
(1846), and Sketches of the IHslory of C7imh‘«i* 
Art (1847), by which ho is best remeiiibevcd. life 
doniiiiaiit idea, liowever, was the fomiatioii of a 
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neifecfc library, to which for nearly half a century 
no devotcfl gioat industry and learning; axid tlie 
library at Haigh Hall, near 'Wigan, in probably 
unrivalled anioiig private coJlectioDS, Ho died in 
Florence, 13tli December 1SS9; Ida Irotly, which 
for over seven months had been iiusiniiig irom tlie 
niaiLsalcum at Unuccht, near Aheidcer, was found 
in a wood close by in July 1882.—Hm son and 
siicce.'isor, JAM £.4 Lunovic Lis way y horn in 1847, 
was elected president of the Royal ABtronoiincal 
Society in 1878-30, and F.R.S.in 1878, and i-cceivccl 
the degree of LL.U from Edinburgh University in 
1882. In 1883 ho presented to the nation the 
admirably equipped observatory at ills seat of 
Uimcclit, 12 miles W. of Aberdeen; and it was 
arranged to tiuiisfer llic appamtus, with the iimg- 
nificoftCr astronomical library, to a new obaorvatory 
to be erected near Edinburgh. 

€rayci% Caspar be, a Flemish historical and 
portrait painter, was ))orn at AiiUvorp in 1582, He 
Jived finst at Rriissels, and afterwardn at (Tiicnt, 
where he died in ICCO. The chnrchcft at Ghent 
contain many of Ills paintings, which are alsio 
comiiiuii all aver l^mlm^s. 

Crayfish Fr. ferevisse), a largo fre.di- 

water crustacean, in the long-tailed (Maorura) 
(livjsloii (]f the order Uccaptxla. The body con¬ 
sists of hro great divisiojis, tiio head and tJiorax 
protected by a rigid si del d, and tlio abdomen or 
tail of six separate nngs. The integument exliibita 
the characteidstic 
Arthropod com- 
bhiatioii of lime 
an(lChitiii(q.v.). 

There arc alto- I 

gether twenty 

segments and ' I 

nine been paii^ of 
appendages, not 
including the 
eyes. The .sensi¬ 
tive anteimulea 
aud anteimie, the 
six ajjpendogca 
croweloa round 
tliQ nioutli, the 
great claws, the 
four walking legs, 
the ffttle awim- 
mevets under the 
tail, and tJie pair 
of large tcnninal 
poddies make up 
the series. These 
ajmeuilagea, .sk) 
dilrerent in form 
and fiiJiction, aro 
all homologous, 

TJjc muscles are well dovcloped for working the ' 
tail, the a]iipeTuWgca, ami the, atqmacU mill. The ' 
nervous system consists of brain dud vcntml chain 
of ganglia. The eyes are stalked and compound; 
the ear-sacs with their fiingea of auditory hairs 
and inclosed foreign particles floating in a gelatin¬ 
ous fluid lio at the bai?es of the antemndes, which 
also bear olfactory briatles. The moat remarkable 
feature in the ulmentary system is the KAstric mil!, 
a complex masticating apparatus in tiiC forc-gnt, 
the essential uieehanisru or wJiich consists in tlie 
rapid clashing of three teeth—one doinal tuui two 
lateral. On the walls of the stomach there aro two 
limy concretions (gn-Htrolitlis) which storo limn 
pi-elniiinaiy to jiiodtiwg. There is a large 
tive glaiitf opening into the am all oim 

Mud-gut 15 long and straight Tlie circulatory 
system comiatsof a doraal Iioart, whence tho blcjod 
passes by nrtcriea and capillaries to the bodjs timnoc 
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by venous cliaiinols to the gills, and tlionce ItMk 
to tliGliGCii't. TIig r€sj>f>yittovy ^y^/c/rtincludes 

twenty pairs of feathery gills lying umlcr tlio 
flliel ter of the sides of the great slneJch llie cease¬ 
less baling movcinoiit of one of the jiioutli append^ 
ages secures a curveiifc of water. Tlio excretory 
systan iaTepyesented by a ‘ greeii-glancl ’ or kidney, 
belilnil the ba^e of the antonmr, on which 
iits opening, sliiehlcd 1)5 'd prominent knob, may be 
readily seen. Tlie re/zrodifctive system consists of 
tlnee^lobed essential organa ^Yitll paired ducts 
opening on the thoracic legs. 

The eggs are laid in Novenibor or December, and 
are glued by a secvefcimi to the abdominal logs of 
tlie mother. The young are hatched in May to 
July. They do not iliHer in any iinpoi tant features 
from the adults, and the craJdiBli bos thus v^vy 
much abbreviated tlio typical lifediiatory. The 
young escape froni the inclosing egg*cases, to 
which they, however, adhere for awhile by means 
of the strongly incurved cl aw-tips. The female 
with its crowdbf attached young presents a curious ! 
and iiiteresthif^ apjiearance. The young craylish 
moults eight tmies (hiring its Jiivsb year of life, five 
time.sin tlie second, twice in the third. The male 
is adult in its tliiid year, and continues for some 
time ab any rate to iiidult twdee a year. The female 
is mature in the fourth year, and hoa only one 
annual moult. Tho iiionltiiig is in part the result 
of the fact that the inclosing armature does nob 
grow with the growth of the body. Kesovvo pro¬ 
ducts of lime and glycogen aceumulato before 
moulting; the old ^lell virtually dies j a new 
avmatui'o (at fii’Sh soft) begins to bo formed; the 
animal grows; the old husk, including the hard 
structures of the stomach, is cast; and the crayfish 
is left perfectly limp and helpless. The fatigue 
of the proc(iss IB shown in the great mortality. 

The craylisli is ex.clu>sivclv a fresh-water form, 
harriiig the fact that some related geuem (Engfcus, 
Chimbaviis, Parastacus) appear to be for the most 
part teivestiial. They usually make lmvro^Ys by 
the sides of streams, and often lie at the mouths 
of their holes in wait for passing prey. TJiey are 
ehially nocturnal. In their diet they aro strikingly 
oiiiiiivoroiis, eating most things available, from 
worms to water-voles. Dead anhualfl, molluscs, 
w'onns, and insect larvro foviu their cliiof sources 
of supply. In captivity they may bo kept for a 
wiiile on bread crniiilw. In certain ca,ses they do 
not refrain from eating one nnotlier. Tlieir chief 
oiiciiiies iiro said to bo eels and obtei*s. 

Crayfishes, though fresh-water furms, have a 
peculiarly wide distiibiition. The English and 
Irisli crayJish is a variety of ^*1, Jlnviatih'Sj and is 
by ailthorities designated A. turrcniiu/)}. It occni’S 
all over Europe, except in Soiindinavia and Scot¬ 
land, but is locally limited by the presence of sulh- 
cienfc lime in the water for shelUfonning purposes. 
Anotlier variefcj' of ^4. nubifts, is also 

widely distiibiited on the Continent. This variety 
is much cultivated iu Franco and else where for 
the sake of its; diuuty though not abundant Jlesh. 
They mo in host condition from !May to August. 
In ponds for artificial breeding, the animals often 
fill! victiins to disease, probably of a fungoid char¬ 
acter In rivei-s they aro .sonietimes netted, soine- 
tiincs lured bj*^ a light in the darkness. Niimemus 
other species occur botli in the Old niul New 
World, ami along with the sou them forms (Pni- 
astaciilie) may he fairly called cosniojjolitan. In 
t]ie_ United States, where they are v^eiy common, 
their hiinnws some times cause crevasses or ruptures 
ill tliD avtilicial dykes of rivers. The large.«^t species 
in eaauics over a foot in longtl i. Crayfishdike forms 
appear iu the iSliddlc times, and a some* 

wlicit doiilitfiil Astacus (^. pMlppi) has been found 
in tJie caibonifcvous limestone of Ireland, It is 


probable that they were originally marino. The 
term crayfish is often extended to tlie nearly re¬ 
lated maviueform, the Norway Lobster or Ncjmrom 
norvej/icus (see Lod.ster). See Huxley’s Oraj/fi^/i: 
an /jitroductwii to Zooloyy (Tutor. Sc. Scries, 
1877). 

Crayon (Fr., ‘a noneil’). Though uftod in 
French, and occasionally in English, to designate 
pencils gcnorallj', incliuling tlioso made of lead, the 
word crayon is more fi’cqucntlj'^ apjdicd in England 
to those small cylinders of charcoal, or of pipe¬ 
clay or chalk coloured witli various pigments, 
Avliich are used for drawing, Colie.sivonc.ss is given 
to the paste of which tho oylindors are formed by 
moans of gum, 'wax, soap, Ci’a^Miii drawings 
arc often remarkable for the delicacy and softnosn 
'with which objects are represented, but they are 
deficient in power. >Sgc Pli^"CIL, Chalk. 

Cream is the fat of ^lilk (q.v.). It exists in 
mimite globules tliroiighout the bulk of inilk 
ns it comes from the cow, In virtue of being 
lighter tliau the 'ivatciy portion of milk, ercani 
gradually rises and foniis a thin yellowish greasy 
layer on the surface. Dcvoiishire evcaniy or cioutftl 
(i.‘e. clotted) cream, is obtained by boating milk 
in a shallow' wide pan on a hot plate (U’ over ft slow 
cliareoftbfirc. The milk should stand in the pan for 
twenty-four hours before heating. It usiialb' takes 
from lialf an hour to throe-ouavtci'a of an hour to boat 
I the milk completely; hutMt must not boil. It then 
stands for twenty-four hoiiw, when the cream m 
skimmed ofl‘, and a little sugar thrown oii the top. 
lVhi 2 )pcd cvemn is cream or milk beat up with 
'white of egg by means of n whisk. Lemon crcain. 
Vanilla cream, &c. are iiindo with milk, ivliiio of 
egg, and sugar, and ilavourcd. Cream c/iccse imy 
be made of rich crcniu, or cream, milk, and I'oiinct, 
tied np in a clean wet cloth, ami keiifc for some 
days in a cool place, then piit in a liner cloth, and 
plft(?cd for a day or two in a iiioiild, with a weigh I; 
upon it, T’hc'tevm cream is used (rcqiiontly far 
any tiling .superior in quality ; thus the Freneb, hi 
referring to persona in tho height of fashion, speak 
of La dc la cr^^mc, ‘ the cream of cveau\.’ 

Crea:\i SEi’AiiATOiia (Centrifugal).—The besL- 
ktiowii forms arc the ^ Laval, ‘ tho ^Danisli,’ ami 
the ‘ Victoiiathe latter a rtjcent invention of a 
Olasgo^v livra. Tliough they dilfcr in form and in 
detafl, tho principle involved in tho work of Bopar- 
ating tho butter is common to all. Advanta'^o 
is taken of tho difforoncci existing hetwecii the 
sped lie gravity of cream and tho watery part of 
milk. AVhilo yet warm the milk coining from the 
cow is run into a strong, splicrical^ steel vessel 
revi'ilving at high S])Cod. As the milk is carrietl 
round within the vessel (whether revolving hori¬ 
zontally or vertically) it risea up the aides and 
stands as a wall, thus forming a lining of milk 
Avhile the speed is inaintaiiied. The heavier part 
inclines outwards, and the liglit cicam is forced 
inwards ami forms an inner layer. From the 
positioiw indicated tho separiited cream and niilk^ 
are conducted into ditFeronl channels, and finally 
into diflereiit v(>.ssel reco]dados. TJic ndvaiiLagos, 
as compared with tlie old method of Hat sotting 
(see Milk), aro tliat the cream ia got oIF im¬ 
mediately i iiQ time is allowed for the devclopiuent 
of acidity in eitiier Uic skim milk or cream, and 
more of tho cream i>rc,sent can be removed—the 
proportion being as 13 is to 11. Small machines 
firiven by hand, co.sting JE13, and Bcparatiiig 12 
gallons of milk an hour, do not give quite sn good 
results n-s ilmso driven b}’' steam. Prices rango, 
for those of sizes capable of separating 45 to 150 
gallons of milk an houv, from £24 to £46. A 
steam turbine has recently been adopted os tlio 
means bj’- which power is communicated, Tlio 
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cost of ft fciivMnc se[)[irator, capable of iloing 90 
gftllona per hour, is je46, See DUTTER, Daiuy. 

Cream of Tartar exists naturally in grape ■ 
jnicGj bill being iiisolubb in alcohol, it is gradnally ^ 
deposited, in the form of argol, as the sugar of the 
juice beCoiuGH converted into alcohol by ferment' 
ation. In the preparation of cream of tartar 
tlie argol is dissolved^ in hot water, to which 
cliarcoal or fine clay is added, to take up the 
colouring Jiiattci ,' vy boiling and liltenii^ a 
clear colourless solution is obtained, from which, 
on cooling, the cream of tartar separates as 
crystals. Thcao .crystals, after boin" exposed on 
I linen for several dayfl, become whiter and con¬ 
st! tube the cvi/atals of tartar^ or, when ground 
to powder, the emtm of taitar. Although cream 
of tartar is, practically Bpcakhig, the hi tartrate of 
potash, KHUiH 40 ft (see Tartaric Acid), yet it 
usually contains from 5 to 10 per cent, of tftvfcvfttc 
of liino, while adulterants, properly speaking, inay 
also be present. The tartrate of lime is aeiived 
from the clay added to purify it, and is move or 
less present in all coininercial samples, In 188S, 
however, ovoain of tartar was ofibred in the umrkeEi 
coutftiniiig 09 per ceut^ of bitattrato of potash, so 
that it may be assumed that in future a purer 
article udll l>e forthcoming. Cream of tartar is 
readily soluble in hob water, though it takes GO 
parts of cold water to dissolve one part of it. 
Solnbh cream of tartar is prepared by dissolving 
together 2 parts of Borax (q.v.) and 5 parts of 
cream of tartar, evaporating to dryness fttid uowder- 
ing. Cream of tartar has an acid tasto ana giitby 
feeh When taken repeatedly in small doses of a 
scruple to a drachm, it acts as a rofrigorant and 
cUuvobio; in doses of one to two drachms, it is 
nsoful iva m tvpoYient > and in lavgey dos^ of from 
two to three (irnchms it acts oa a purging agent, 
accompanied by flatulence and gi’ipmg. Jmpci'iul 
liquid is prepared by dissolving about ft diaelini of 
cream of tartar in a pint of boiling water, and 
adding ft little lemon-peel and sugar to flavour it; 
wiien an cgieoable refrigerant drink is obtained, 
iviiich is JugJdy serviceable In allayiup thirst m 
fcvcnsli coses. Cream of tartar whey is obUined 
by adding two dracluns of the salt to a pint of 
milk. 

€rcaS€j a Malay weapon. >Soe KJim 

Creasoto (Gr, kreas, * flesh j' ‘ I pre¬ 

serve *) is an oily substance obtained from the tar 
iiroduced by the destructive distillation of wood. 
When Coftl-tarfq.v.l is distil lofl, a cor tarn portion 
callDd creasote oils passes over, and from ^ this 
much of the creasote of eonunerce w obtained. 
This, fllthoiigii simUoi in some respects to wood 
creosote, ia Quite distinct chemically. The coal 
product consists largely of carbolic acid, along with 
creaaol and xylenol, while the wood product, to 
which alone the name creasoto rightly belongs, con¬ 
sists of gnaiaeol, cvcaaol, and pliloro!. As it con¬ 
tains several aubsfcancea, so its boiling-point ranges 
from 392“ bo 428“ {200’“-2-20'’ C.), The leading cliar- 

'acter of wood creasote is that it instantly coagrilates 

albumen, bub docs nob coagulate Collodion ((l-V-lr 
in tins respect differing from carbolic aem. it has 
a very remarkable power of arresting the decay ol 
meat or wood, and wJien meat is treated with so 
small a proportion os onediiindrcdth of da weight 
of creosote, and exposefl to the air, it apes not 
putrefy, but becomes liaixl and dry, asauimng the 
taste and odour of smoked meat. Indeed, there 
can bo no dovrbt that hams cured by means of 
iroDCl emolso owe their preservation and flavour to 
some extent to the volatile creosote m the smoke. 
Baihvay alcepeis and wood liable to be frequently 
web are often saturated with the conhbav oreasoto j 
or> wlioio economy ia not so eg&enbial, with the 


wood creasoto, and are there by preset vod in¬ 
definitely. In toothache, whore the cau-^e of pain, 
is a carious tooth with an exposed, iiitlainGd nerve, 
a drop of creasote, carefully inserted, after previ¬ 
ously cleansing the cavity, will often give relief. : 
In tliw case it acts by coAgulating tbe albumen 
and destroying the noiwos. Creosote acts power¬ 
fully on the skill, producing a white stain when 
applied to it. A few drops added to a pint of ink 
preserve it from mouldinc&s. Medicinally, it is 
given in doses of one or two drops, and Ima been 
found efricncioiis where there is ft tendency to 
fermentation of the contents of tlio stomach and 
bowels. Owing lo its action on the skin it acts m 
an energetic poison when taken in large dosea,— 
The Creasoto Plant {Lorrcea incxicana), grooving 
abundantly on the borders of the Colorado JDesert, 
emits a strong odour of cvcasotc. The odoiir aTiBes 
from an exiittation rimilar t^o Indian gum-Jac, and 
is caused by tlie punctures of an insect, CarCcria 
Lon'osci. 

Creasy, >Siu Edward Shepherd, born at 
Boxley in Kent, in JS12, front Eton pa-ssed to 
King's College, Cambridge, in 1832, and in 18^ 
w’oa elected a fellow. Called to the bar in 1837, he 
went on the home circuit for upw oids of tw enty 
years, and presided for three or four years as assist¬ 
ant-judge at the Westminster Sessions Court. In 
18G0 lie wvA appointed ohief-jnstico of Ceylon, and 
knighted. Ten years later he came koine invalided 
on a. Year's leave of absence, after which he xvent 
out agm*k was obliged to return home liimlly 
after stiuggliug with his malady for two yearn 
more. He died at London, January 27, 1878. In 
1840 he w'fus appointed professor of Hiatoiy 
vereity College. Ci’caay was the aublior or xM 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of ih TKm’W (1851), Ima^ 
Sims of England (1852), Ilistoi'y of the OUmm 
(1854-50), &c. 

€rcatfm or ICitKAiTfif (Gr, /?7W, a 

consbanbnnd clinrocteristicoonsLitnentof tJieBtnpcd 
muBole of vertehiatcfl. It was discovered by Choyreiii 
in 1836, but little waa known about it till Liabig 
ptikliAhed his researches oti tlia of Food 

in 1847* Its chemical formula is C 4 ti 4 N 30 j. Except 
in oue doubtful ease, it has always been found ^ 
above indicated; it ia very uncertam if it evci* occurs 
in nnstriped muscles, and it has never been demou- 
stratcdininverteUvatca. Adeliydratcdfonn, known 
as Grcadnmy C^HyNgO, occurs as a coos taut con¬ 
stituent of urine, and has also been demonstrated m 
fish muscles. Under the influence of acids, creatm 
becomes creatuilu, aud by Jndrftfcion the transfor¬ 
mation may he reversed. As^ thcao changes may 
readily occur during extraction, there is often 
doubt wliBtliev creatm or creatinin m mcaent in a 
given cose. See Annendix to Fosters 
Krukenbcrg, U«lm. Physiol. Jngt. (vols. iii.-n’. 
1880-81). 

GrcntlOli. For the Bcientific discussion of the 
method by which ci'cation lina heoR e^toa, roior- 
once must be made to tlie artiolca pARWiNisii, 

1 Evolution, M,vn, Species, and others j but it 
inav bo desirable to make a.bnef Bt^emcnt here 
1 i-ofrirding the controversy between Gencsia and 
^ science. In reality, so far oa modern screntifio 
i theology' is concerned, this contioveTsy is no'V prac- 
, tically at an end, so that only the bricfcab historical 
j sketch W’ill be necessary to show tlio nature of tlie 
s problem and the steps by ivhich the final conclusion 

1 has bcon reached. ^ , j . 

[ To theology, Genesis had for coutiuies sGemod to 
3 affirm that tJie world was cvea^d in six days by 
. successive divine commands. To modern «cienc$i 
r on the other hand, tlie rooks disclo^d acoiimn- 
’ latiiig evidence that tho earth and its forma ot 
& life not ^created’in this sbuso at ftH, but 
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slowly liailt up <»i‘ ovolveil by secoiidni'y causes 
under tlie control of natunil laws. TJie new 
scieiitUift position did not tmvciTic the biblical view 
of the ovi^n of iiialtcr or of life; jiov did it deny 
that the laws of nature might be 'the liands_ of 
the Living Gocl.^ But it claimed that the creation 
of the world WHS nn ordinary jirobleiu for scientific 
investigation, and that so far os that had gone, 
some form of develop men t wtis prohably the nieaiiB 
by -wlncii creation bad been 1 wonglit aboii t. I'rnnkly 
recogiiisLiig the right of science to deal with this 
qiie.stioii, nud accepting on certain points the ovor- 
whelniiiig evidonce of geology, theologians found 
tlienisclves compelled to reconsider their ground. 
Tlie iirst didiculty was that of time, And here 
they yielded at ouco by substituting * periods ’ for 
the 'days’ of Genesis—an exncdicnfc wbicb, wliat- 
ever literaiy objection may ue taken to it, was 
certainly allowed by the original Hebrew. Efforts 
were noxt made to veconeile these 'peviods' with 
the formations of geology and with the succession 
of life ns revealed by paln 3 ontology. Devout men 
of science worked out the.se harmonies with great 
learning and ingonnity, and as new discoveries of 
science threw their labours itaidcj fresh workers by 
fiirfcher mnnipulatiorr of the data on either side con¬ 
tinued the attempt to bring the apparently ri\'al 
mcords once more into line. Prominent among 
these attempts wgvq the Univei-sal Pre-Adamite 
Chaos theory of Dr Chalmers; tlio Partial Chaos 
theory of Dr Pyc Smith; the Vision theory^ of 
Hugh Miller; and the cognate though not identical 
theories of Kurtz and Guyot. Such attempts^ were 
at that tiino perfectly acliuisi^ible, and even inevi¬ 
table—inevitaulc because the true direction from 
wliicli the solution to come was not yet sus¬ 
pected. But one by one these efforts failed. An 
attempt by Mr Gladstone, ho recently ns 1885, 
olieitecl a reply from Mr Huxley, who, in the 
name of niotfern science, not only repudiated the 
immediate theory but made it obvious that no 
leconstniction along that lino w'as ever likely to 
square with ackuowletl^ed facts of Kcienco. It is 
of anmo always possihio to ehallongc tho current 
readinfj of a growing science, and the harmonist 
may still take refuge if he chooses in the fallibility 
of contemporary interpretations of nature. But on 
tlie general (piestion of gradual dcveloimieiit 
specific creation, the consensiis of mature scientific 
oniiiion is now so pronounced that any one still 
clinging to the latter would find it impossible to 
imiiiess iiis views upon liis age. In some other 
way, then, the educated mind will seek to reconcile 
to itself the apparont want of ^conciliation between 
the teaching of natuve and the teaching of Scrip¬ 
ture. 

Stated in a word, the explanation is to bo nought 
for in tlie fact—recently brought into proininonce 
by the young science of biblical criticism—that the 
ScriptiiicB really conbaiii no teaching at all upon 
matters of science. It is an eleiuenlaiy canon of 
literary criticisni that any interju’ctation of a jjart 
of a Imok or of a literature must lie controlled by 
the dominant purpose or mvixf of the wliolc. And 
when one investigates Eliat doniinaiiC jmrjiosc in 
the c<ase of tho Bible, it is found to reduce itself to 
one thing—religion. The books of Lhc Bible, re- 
-specLively, can only be read nrigJit in the spinkin 
which eiioh was written, with its original purpose 
in view, and its original audience. Bearing that in 
view in tlie (nwe of GenesiH it soon becomes evident 
that a scientific tlicory of the universe foi’iiied no 
part of the original writov^H intontiou. Could any 
one witli any liiatorical imagination for a luoinenb 
expect that it would have been? There was no 
science then, Sclciitiric questions were not even 
asked then. And to Jiavc given men science would 
not only have been an BLncuMivcuism, but a source of 
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mystification and confusiioii. If the Bible had 
really aimed at science-teacliiiig, geology would 
have been ono of the last things imon which it 
would have enlightened niaiikiud. nhv was not 
physiology taught to physicians, or the use of 
cbloroforiu to surgeons, or of the stars to navi¬ 
gators—matters wiiich would have ahccted the 
well-being and actual life of man ? In fact it 
is a fii'st principle of revelation—involved in tho 
very meaning of the word and proved by its whole 
expreasion—that matters which arc discoverable 
by lunnaii reasoning and observation ^ slioiild iiiid 
no place ill it, that its subject matter is that aloiio 
which men could not Hnd out for thciiiHelvos, 
Men could find out for bheinselvea the order in 
which the world was luado. What they could not 
find out wo-s, that God made it. TJiat tlioroforo 
was tlie object of Gciie.sis—theology, not geology. 
Genesis is a presentation of one or two great 
cleuieiitavy religious truths to tlio childhood of the 
world. Datiufi^ from tho infancy of ^ the world, 
written for children, and for that child aniril in 
man which rciuaiiis unchanged by time, its literary 
form takes colour and shape accordingly, It is not 
dedicated to the reason Wt to the souk It is a 
sublime theology, clothed in tho most inoinorablo 
and iiiipre.ssivo dress, utilising, purifying, and trana- 
fusing with the religious sjjirit some moterial at 
least which was cominoii to^ the cosmogoiiics of all 
nations. Now from this point of view tho problem 
of the reconciliation of Genesia witii geology simply 
disaiipoarst Tho question becomes ns iiTclevanl as 
when it is asked what the Paradise Lost is meant 
to prove, Science and Genesis are no longer in 
competition as to which shall be tlie accepted 
authority regarding tlie process of the creation of 
tho world, Genesis does not oven on tor Lho lie Id, 
And in ceding this position it is only to ossumo, 
with even gioater authority, its legitimate and 
much higher function, 

The streiigtli of this attitude is that it is quite 
independent of all coiiclusioiia of scienco. Evolu¬ 
tion may bo true or false, acLeiico luay cUaugo its 
grouiKh new dificoverios may arise; but tlie.se cau- 
110 1 afleeb the literary and theological province 
within which wholly this question is now seen to 
lie. Hence the attack of science is for over ilia- 
armed. And those who assent to evolution, and 
tlie many who in its present form do not yet see 
tlioir way to accej^b it, may hold an equal truce 
with GeneHi.4, 

As regards the material utilised by the wiitor in 
Genesis, it in siiilicieiit to remark tliat most of it is 
a eomijion property of the older cosmogonies. Tho 
niythology of Persia describes six creabive periods 
of a thousand years; the cosmogony of the Glial- 
dcane is similar j while that of tlie Etruscans a|?rces 
still more closely with the order of Goiiesia. Thus 
the Bible did not create tliiH malerial, nor reveal it. 
It incoi'porated it, insjnred it, and so made it the 
veliicle of a rovclatioii. 

Crdbilloil, Piiospisii JoIiVOT de, a French 
dramatist, wm born at Dijon, on January 13, 1G74., 
His parents belonged to the middle class, and ho 
w’as educated in Paris for the law. Ho hooji 
abandoTied a legal for a Utevavy cavcov, aud hia 
tragedy of Idomdn^e was suecGSfifully produced in 
1703. It was followed by Airte ct ThyesU 11707), 
Eleclre (1700), and EhmhmistR et Z6nohie {liw). 
The last i.s his Ijesb plaj", the cliaructer of Zenobia 
being drawn with roiiiarkable power. After writ¬ 
ing several other nieces, Gr(ibillon fell into neglect 
and produced nothing for more than twenty years. 
Ho was then pushed foi^vard as a dramatic rival 
Lo Voltaire by Madame de Pompadour and other 
onomies of the great W’riter, oleoLcd to tlie 
Academy, awarded a pension of 1000 francs, and 
appointed royal censor, and ono of the royal 
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librarians, Hia tnij'Cily of UatiUna, for wliicli tlic 
J;iii» fiiMiialied tlic projieitiss, vas oat 

M-itli great Httocess in 1748. Among liis otlier 
works were Xerxea, HeminiMis, Pynlnts, and ic 
IvmmmYat^ tlio last cE which wii?j wiittcn when 
waa qi-hby-one yeaitj uldi He died oi\ June i7, 
nhZ. He w’afi a vexy \mqt|nal mltei. Aw opwvcs- 
wve gloom pevmlca the Wedies which he fouiiJcJ 
on (Heck legend; but occas^nmally he writes uatui- 
, ally and powerfully. ‘ Not a few of his vcrKcs bnvo 
a gi-aridoiir which iias been said to be iiattlly dia- 
covomble claewhore iu French tragedy between 
CmuciUe and Hugo* (Saiutshuiy). Next to Yol- 
tairq> ho was blie best tvaaic diuTiintisb of his ago 
in France. Tlieio aro editions of hie wojks by 
I FoveUo 12 Yolft, \m) and Vita 11865 ).—Ci. 4VA3DE 
PIIOKPEII JotiVOT DK Cin'jUiLLON, fcho yoiingcr son 
of Lha draniatiatj was born in Paris on Fmiiaiy 
Mr, 1707. Ho was ethicated at the Jesuit College 
of Louis Ig (iratiil, and after wnitiiig a iiiiinher of 
slight pieces for the stngo^ acquired great popu¬ 
larity tia an author of prose liclion. Jn 1740 he 
married an Englis^hwoman. Lady Stafford. One of 
]jis bookSj Xtf Sopha, couto }HOYalj haviug given 
offence to MiuWne dc VompadeuY by itft indecency, 
ho waa banishod from Pans for live year&, but on 
ids return in 1755 was appointed to the censorship. 
He was believed by his friends to be dead long 
before ho died on April 12,1777. 

Cr^clic (Fr., ^njflnger^), aijort of public nmsery 
where, for a small payment, the cliildren of women 
wiio have to go out to woik are fed, nwiacd, ami 
taken care of dunng tlie ^7ork Iioiub of the day. 

€r(f«y-CU-Poiithlcn, or Cukssv, a village 
in the French dopartincut of Somme, on the Maye, 
12 niilcB N. of Aliljevillo. Grdcy is celebrated on 
account of the i3ril/iantvict(H'y obtained here, 2dth 
Aiignst 13i6, by Edward Ilf,, ^sdfch dOjOOO EugUsh 
solcTiova, over a French, army aniountiiig» according 
to Froissart, to J00,0Q0 iiiCn under the command of 
the Ommt or AJenyon. In fcjjia gieafc battJo, ono oi 
tlio most honourable to English prowess I’ccoidcd ui 
history, perished the flower of tlic French chivalry, 
as well as the blind king of Jlohonua, who was 
fighting on lire sido of France. Altogether about 
50,OW (if tha Fi-ench fioWiem lit tho dust. In i 
this battle the BlaeU Prlnee diatiuguialicd himself I 
greatly, and gained his spun? (see IV-AiiKS, Picmcffi ; 
Olf). ■ Pop. 1382. 

€rc<lcilcCi a small table placed near the aHav 
or coiTuuunion-table, at its south side, on 17111011 
the bitjod and wine intended for consecration arc 
placed in readiness^ In the Greek Church this is 
called tiie impexa, proi/icsevs^ or simply prot/iesi^^ 
hut is always placed north of the altar, usually in a 
structural sido-ehapeh AYobbi^hop Laud \vaa a 
great stickler for tlie credence, and pleaded the 
autlionty of Bishop Andrewea and otjier bishops for 
ita use. There are ancient orcdoncoa in various 
Anglican cliurclies i among ofchei-s, iuthe Collegiate 
and Sb Jolm'a churches, Manchester, and in the 
^parislr clmicli ab JnuUow, where they have been in 
Use from time iinmemoriaf. Somewines th© place 
of tliQ ci-cdcnco waa eupplied by a mere ehelf ncitifis 
the Fenestella, or anktre iu the south wall of tko 
cliaiiccl Tire tcini was also used for a hufTet, cir 
.sidohoArd; atwJiicli the meats were tasted in early 
times before being pJ'Qsentcd fo the gciestfl, as a 
piiecaution af^ainsfc poison. Hence the origin of tho 
word, which is derived from tbo Ital. credciizany bo 
taste meats and drinks before they wme offoml 
to another, nn ancient court pr/ujtiee, which vras 
l)erfovmed by the cuu-beaiw and carvers, avIio for 
this reason wore ca'icd in Oei\ credenzer, Tii© 
usagG is Bbill observed at Home when the pope cole- 
bintes nn^ 8 S, some of the and of the wine io 

be offered being lasted by tl»e oasis bant ministers 


before tlicy are brought to him os oblation. The 
iAtjydiiction or leatoraifon of credences is one of 
thojio restitutions of old usages wljich marked 
the Oxfmd ijjovemenfc in England; and tliev have 
beon judicially pronounced legal onuiTiient,H of the 
‘^huriih, as suUsjdmiy m- the ec}^hrstwg 

nj Holy Coimrmnion, in order to cMnplimxee with 
the nihrjcs in that part of tJjc C‘onnm»i Ibavw- 
book. 

Impels or /ettem given to an 
ambassador, or otlier public hiinistcr, to a foreign 
court, in order to enable him to clnini the con/i* 
clenco of the court to which Iwj is sent. 

CVe<lif, in Folitical Economy, may be defined 
as tiio power to make use of inmthcr man's wealtli. 
Ifc ixiBts on the simijle fact that wlicn one man Ims 
more wealth than lie proposes to use biniaclf, lie is 
ready, for a coii.^ddoratiou, to lend it to unotlier. 
Tlio ivcAltJi thus lout may be used for imrpos&s 
eiUici of productloa or ccneimuptioin though the 
great function of credit in inodern industry is to 
birmsli the means of production to those who arc in 
need of them. Credit of coui’se is not capital, but 
it enable one man to ntilise the capital cl another. 
The ciedib system is uii elaborutc HVhtom of apid> 
ancca and institiitions, by which facilities for lending 
and borrowing are provided. Bills and bank-notes 
ai'o ivelJ'kvjonvi ofaedtt. BAukaam the 

, most notable instiliilions of ciedit, which is fuvUior 
facilitated by conipnniea of oreiy kind, designed to 
traiifliuib superabundant capital to the most distant 
colonies nml to all the eiide oi the earth. Credit 
is thus a mighty organ of indnstry, whose opera¬ 
tions are co-ox tensive witli tho world, Wt ib \m 
attained to this far-roacliing oml cosmopolitan 
PosUion only in conipaiatively recent times. Yci 
it is &)80 me of the oldest i}hcnoiiiejni. in tire his. 
tory of society, marked by jieages nritl lan'«, wddcJi 
arc of tlie highest iutorest and irupovtaiico. Credit 
found ill tlie earliest com muni ties, one of Hs 
most striking forma being in tlie I'elations of tbo 
piiniitiyo /aiming class to tlie money-lender. It 
Was consickmbly deviilopcd in ancient Greece and 
liojue, ns also in the coimncioial Phoenicimi states 
on the Mcditerraaean. During tlie middle nges it 
grew up in the Italian repiibucs, and aftoiwarils 
in the citiea of Gemmuy and tlie Netherlands. 
Hub its vflab cxtciuiion dates from the great develop, 
menb of commcrco and iinliiatry connected with 
the United States, India^ and the colouiesy com- 
billed with the utiliaalion of titcstiui and the electrio, ! 
telegraplu In slicrttlie develoumeut of fclm credit 
system has gono hand in hamr with the develop- 
mcn t of inodern industry. While bUe ci edl t system 
has tliuB so powerfully aided the dovolqpnicnt of ' 
iniluBtiy by supplying oajstnl to tljoso wJio Jiave 
ability and opportnniby to utiliBo it, it n needless 
to aay that it has loci to many abuaos, In early 
cojniniiDilies t)i© creditor liail ]>ower to ejislftvo, 
mnini, or oven to slay tho debtor. In niocleni 
times, by rendering capital ncceagible to odventurei^ 
of evciy class, it hns occasionally given scope for tho 
wildest and most dishonest Biieoulntion. 

Clrcditt Cash. Sec Cxm Account. 

Foucicr (‘landedcredit’), asyatem of 
lending money on tiro security of lamled property, 
established in France by au edict of 28tli February 
lSfl2. Its peculiaiity is timt tlie loan is ropayaWo 
by a terminable amiuit^i;, the amount and cuneucy 
Of the annuity being so calculated that when the 
last pavnient IS niaile, tlm loan, ©nd the iutevest on 
it will 00 oxtinguiehea. Or it may he desciihQc] an 
a loan repayable hy iustalments. The borimvar, 
however, was the right of aijtieipnting repayment 
The system is precisely reflated by the edict, 
wJiieJi prohibits nn advnuQc m moretlmn onfljialf 
of the value of the property pledged or hypothecated.. 
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CREDIT 


CREEDS 


Three compaiiie'5 were establislicd hy the Ereiich 
government in Paris, Rfarscillcs, and Nevei-s. 
Tliey were nil formed in 1852, and en lOtli 
Deceml)erof the same year were anmlj'nnmtea ns 
the Cn'dit Fonder dc France ^ with the privilege or 
making such advances. The Credit Eoncier stjmds 
relatively to real estate a*? the Credit Momlicv 
to personal property. The companies formed in 
Ihitain to advance money for inipTovcnients^ ^on 
landed properties are of a similar character. The 
Credit loncier (Limited), formed in Xiondon iu 18(54, 
woa a general finance company. It speculated 
largely in the promotion of inihlic works at home 
and abroad, met with heavy losses, and was several 
times reorganised. 

Creditj Lettish OF. This is the term applied 
to a leCter addressed to a correspondent at a 
distance, remiegting him to pay a sum therein 
HpeciPied to the person named, or to lioldthe money 
at his disposal, and aiitiioi’ising the correspondent 
to reimburse himself for such pa>mient, cither hy 
debiting it in account between tlie i>arties, or h^' 
drawing on the iii-st party for the aTiioimt Tins 
arrangement may^ take place between merchants 
or oflioi'S, hut in general it occurs between 
bankOi's residing in diUerenfc places—e.g. between 
a banker in London and las correspondent in 
New York; and it i,s designed to enable any one 
who lia^ money lodged at one place to obtain 
tlje use of it at anotlicr for a sniali charge, or 
commission, without the risk or trouble of actu¬ 
ally canying money between the two cities. 
It is thus a sort of primitive or informal Bill 
of F^chajige ((i.v,), though not, like a bill, a 
negotiable inatrunienb. Sometimes the letter is 
addressed to <tU or several of the correspond¬ 
ents of the bank isauing it, in wliidi cane it m 
lenned a Circular Credit; and any of them may 
ay the sum liiontioncd, or sums to account ns 
esired, taking the holder’s receipt, or his draft on 
tlie granteij in exchange; ami the sums so paid 
arc indorsed on the letter, to show how far the 
credit lias been used. Even where the granter 
lias no correspondent, the holder of an authentic 
letter will usually have little difficulty iu obtaining 
money upon it; and the system is thus productive 
of much convenience to all who have occasion to 
travel 

Some bankei's, liaving an extensive corrasnoud* 
enco abroad, Issue wiiat are called Circidar Azotes, 
usually of the value of f iO or £^0 each, which any 
of the granfcer’a corro^ipondents, or indeed any one 
else, niay coali to the holder, on liis indorsation and 
production of a letter of indication. In this kind 
of credit, the iiofcea are bought outright; whereas 
for tlie ordinary letter of ciedit, the banker debits 
the drafts iiiuler it only when they are advised to 
hiiii. The introduction (about 1770) of these notes, 
which have proved of great coiiveiiienco to travellers, 
tliongh of little direct piolit to the banks, is due to 
Mr Horries, the founder of the einiiiciil haiikiiig- 
liuuse of Herries, Faiypiliar, & Co., London- 

A marginal credit is one in wdiicli the due pay¬ 
ment of the bills or drafts under it are guaranteed 
by a third party interested in the traii-sactiou j the 
guarantee licing usually exprcfiscd in a marginal 
note on the bill. See CincuLAp Notes. 

Cr<^(lit MoMlier. See IMomuiin. 

Crcditoil, or Kitiktox, a borough in the 
middle of Devonshire, on the Creedy, a tributary 
of the Exg, 7 iuile.s NW. of Exeter. It lies in ta 
narrow vale between two steep lulls, and, having 
siillered much hy firo in 1743 and 176D, is mostly 
modern. Its church, liowever, is a line old cmci- 
forin structure. The birthplace of St Ilouifaco 
(q.v,), the apostle of Gernmiiy, Credifcon was the 
seat 01 a bishopric from 910 to 1050, when it was 


transferred to Exetor. Its woollen iiianufacbures 
are a thing of the past. Pop. (1851) 3924; {1881 > 
4165. 

Creditor# See Deutob, Bankrutt. 

Creech, William, Edinburgh bookRcller, born 
21at April 1745, learned hia trade in Edinburgh and 
London, and spent aonio time on tlm Continent 
before beginning business in 1771- For move than 
forty years he issued the eldof litcrarv productions 
of that peidod in Edinburgh, including the first 
Edhihnrgli edition of Bums, and the works of Blair, 
Beat tie, and Dugald Stcwai-t, and Mackenzie’s 
Mirror and Lounger. He was Lord Provost (1811- 
13), ami died 14tl\ January 1816. His nowanaper 
letters and odd writings collected in FdmhurgU 
Fugitive Fieces (1791; now cd. with inemoiv, 1816), 
contain mucih ciidoiis iiifoniiation about old Edin- 
, burgh, and the way of life of a past generation. 

Crcedmooi% a village of Long Island, 12 miles 
E. of New York by rail, with an exLensivo rillo- 
rango. 

CreedS) the authorised expressions of tho 
doctrine of the church at largo, or of^ tho sovoral 
main sections into wbicli it is divided. Sueli 
statements of doctrine sprang up naturallyin tiio 
course of the church’s progress. As tlie doc trines 
tauglit by Clu’iab became Sic subjects of thoiiplit, 
of argument, of controversy, tlioy could not fail to 
receive a more defined intellectual expression, and 
to be drawn out into moie precise dogmatic state- 
niente; and the great creeds, os they riso^ in sue- 
cession^ and inailv tJio climax of successive ctin- 
troversial epochs in the clmvch, are no tiling else 
than the varying expressions of tlie Ghdsiia^i C 07 i‘ 
scioiisness cmd reasoiit in their eilbrts more com¬ 
pletely to realise, coiiipiehend, and express the 
originally simple elements of truth as they are 
recorded in Scripture. Accordingly, tho cronds of 
Cliristcndoin grow iu complexity, in elaborate 
analysis and inventivenesg of doctrinal statement, 
as they succeed one anotlicr. 

"VVJiat lias been called ilie A^yostlcs* Creed is 
probably tlie earliest form of Climfciaii creed that 
exists, unless wo give the preceilouco to tho bap¬ 
tismal fonimla at the close of »St hlattliow’s Gospel, 
out of wbicli many suiiposo the Apostles’ Crceil to 
have grown. There were in the early clmrcli difibr¬ 
ing forms of this primitivo creed; that w'lncli in 
received and repeated in tho service of the Cliurch 
of England lias come to us through tho Latin 
Church ] and some of its clauses, as, for ins lance, 
‘He desceucled into Jiell,’ and again, ‘The coin- 
nmnion of aaints,* are at any rate additions to the 
earliest kiunvn forms, even it they arc not clevelop- 
lUGttts of doctiine. A great variety of opinions luis 
been Jield as lo tho origin of this ciecil. It has nob 
only been attributed to the apostles directly, but a 
legend lias profcBsed to settiG the clauses roapeo- 
tivcly contributed by the several apostles. TJie 
earliest account of its oriLdn we have from Hu I inns, 
nn historical compiler of tlie 4fch cciituiy. Ills slate- 
mciil is, that the apostles, ‘when mot Logellior,^ 
and filled witii the Holy Ghost, composed tliiw" 
compend of -what they were to preach, each one 
contributing his shave to the one composition, 
which they resolved to give ns a rnlo of faith to 
those who should believe.’ But Ilnfiuiis is no groat 
bistorical authority, and even learned lloman 
Catholics (ns Wetzer and Wei to 1 regard tho story 
as a legend. It is nob improbaub iu itself, Jiow- 
ever, that even in tlie ago of the apostles soino 
formula of belief oxisled. The exact form of tlie 
present creed cannot protend to be so ancient by 
loiiv hundred years, but Ironceus repeats a crceil 
not much unlike the present; ami Tertullian also 
affirms that a similar creed had been ‘ picvalont as 
a rule of faith in the church from the begiiming of 
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tlics Tlie scbine 6iung is proved by tlic 

creeds odiiniiisleicd to the candidates for baptism 
in the 2(1 and 3d centorias. TUov coiTes|)ond, with 
feligfifc variations, to the Apostles^ Creed, TIte true 
view of tiiia formula of oburcJi belief, therefore, 
seems to be tliat wliicli regards ib as the Konian or 
ijatiu form of the creed \vlucli prevailed in all the 
early churches. It is not strictly aimstolic; but it 
iji substantially apostolic—f airly repreaetifcative of 
tlio difleronb eloiiicnts of Christian faith as handed 
dowi from tlm apostles. 

The NiceH6f or rather the Niceno^OoiiBbantinO' 
poll tan Creed is ilie next great expression of doc^ 
trirml Inibb that iv6 meet in the IiLsfcory of the 
church. It sprang out of the conflict, Avluch had 
begun oven in the 2d century, as to the dignity 
and chai*actQr of Gliriat, (Eor bJio various Gliristo- 
logical (lootriucs, see OJiitiST, Cjiurch llmTObY.) 
These debates continued move or less tliroiighoiib 
tho 3d century j and early in the •ith Aiius denied 
that CJirist was ‘of the substance of God/ or 
‘without beginningi’ ho was^ only the highest 
of Qi’cated beings, ui a aenso divine, but not tho 
saiue in substance iviili the Path or, 7 ipr equal 
with him in power and glory. Ablmnn&iua came 
forward a.*j the opponent of Aiius, and the contest 
r/i^ed tJirouglmut fclio churolt, The Council of 
Nicica was siiiuiuoned in 325 by Coustantiiie, 
wUh tho view of sottling this controveiny, and 
tho Nlcciie Ci'eed was feho result ^ There were 
these three partioa in the council—UiG Atlia- 
jiasiaiis, or extreme orthodox party; the Eusebians, 
or middle party i ancUJio Arians, orhoi-etical party. 
The heretics were few in numbeVj and possessed 
bub little induenoo; but tho_ Eusebiana were a 
fitrong party, and for some time resisted certain 
oxpvessjouti of the DHhodox or Athannsians, wliich 
Heeiiied to tlicru exbronio and uinvavrantcd. At 
length tiio Ifmutoisians, as the Athanasians ^vero 
o/dJBd, provaijedj and Clirist was dedojod not 
merely to bo of like substonco {homoiou^as)^ but of 
tho sama aubsstaijca with tho Fathuv. 

At the Jatei Conncil of CouBtaMtinoido (381), the 
additional leiict of the divinity of the Holy Spirit 
was added, ami tho preocl complofcod in the form 
in which it is fandliar in tho moss and in tlie 
communion aoivico in the Book of Common Ibayer* 
oxcQpt the memorable phioeo ‘and from tho Son* 
(filioque). . Thi.^ plirasa, teaching the procession 
of the Holy >Spirib from the Sou, which was deB- 
tined to bo the Bulnect of controversy botween 
tlio Eastern and Wastom Ch*irche.s (see Greek 
Clnirch), scorns to have beun added by the^^ (jstern 
Cl lurches in the 5th and 6 th confcuriea. 

The noxt rcnmrkahlG niomnneiit of doctriiial 
ti’iiUi in tho churcli is what is cnlled^ the Atha- 
misuui Oreedi a proilucb probably of the otli century, 
juuqIi later than Afchanasiiis himself, bnfc J-epresent- 
ing, with groat formal minuteness and lulclity, 
his doctrine of the .Trinity, ^ apprehended and 
elaborated hy the AYesfcern Cluirefi. »See ATMA- 
nasian Creed. 

The Apostles’, tho Niceiio, the Atliaiiasiau, may 
1)0 said to forjii tlio great catholic creeds of the 
church. After tlio time of the lasfc-mentioued 
fovimija, tlioro is no K(3nci'al symbol of faith that 
chiLins mir attention till tlic l>0Tind of the Beforiim- 
iU}!}. When the om of free criticiam antlargiimojii: 
was turned upon Scripture, new creeds, or rather 
confessions, began ,to spring up; tlicso me treatoit 
at CoNFESSiOi^s. The Pj'^essfo FUhl TridmUiiat 
comiiionly known as the Gt'ecd of Fope Pii/s, avoae 
out of tho jDccrces of Trent, and is practiciUly the 
Confession of Eaitli of tho Homan Catholic Church 
lu.Y,, and Sice Tre^It). This was published m 
15(]-k bub aoine important additions to ifc^ were 
inaxlo in 1370, in consequence of the iluci&ion of 
the Vatican Council. 
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It is reniiirkable that tlie oriental cl lurches have 
2 ierer formally accepted any creed except tlie 
Hiccne, without the insertion of the word Jiliuqtte 
ill connection with the Procesaiou of the Holy 
Spirit (ft. V.). 

See til’s Hirliojmy of Ohnsfim AniiquiUea; 
EncyclopseiiiA of the Koinnn Catholics Wetzer and 1 
lYelto; the works of Dr Heurtley of Oxford; of the | 
Ltithciaii Dr CftBpari- and tJie three volumoa of the 
Presbyterian Dr BclmlF (LonO. 1877), Anong patrk' 
tie treatises jjmy be si^eoially nauied tj)e CAteobetical 
licotuxcB of St Oyi'il of Jerusalem, hi tho dth eentury, 
and somowliat l&ter tho ti’actates of St Aoiguatiiie, De 
Tided SyniholoDe Symhttloail Calechumeno^, 3n the 
17 th century en Engliah prelate, Bishop Bull, received 
the tlianks of tlje GflUiean Chure}), led by IJos^ct, for 
lilH Befenm Fidti Nmm, and Bishop Poanon and I)e&u 
Jaokson won iaating fame by their leapocfcive voluiues on 
tho Apostles’ Creoa. On the Boniaji OatlioliD sido the 
leanicd Jesuit Pctaii (Polavius] U conupicuons, and in 
1832 Hdliler piiblished two voluine^ entitled SynihoUkt 
wliich treated of tho Heformed and Boiunn Cou^ossiona. 
See AllTlCLEd, ATIlANASr.VN OBEED, CONFESJilOXS, 
TJJBOJDUV, 

<lrcclft in Geogi-aphy, is a sniall inlet on a Inw 
const, and ill rivers formed by tlie nioutba of sniall 
sDo« 2 as. In America and also in Australia, tin? 
term creek is apjilied to small rivers, 

CreeHsi or IMuscooees, a formerly poweriul 
tribe of Auierican Indians, of tlie Appolachiun 
stock, who, reduced by war to some 25,000, were in 
1836 removed fi’oiu Georgia and Alabama to Indian 
Tcrritoiy. In 1672 tlieiv nuinbei was estimated at 
13,000, 

Creeper {Carthia), a genus of Passorinc binls, 
tho type of the family Cevtniadii}, The bill is long, I 
much curved, latemlly compressed, and pointed,- 
the tongue is long, narrow, Bliarji-poinbed, and 
jagged near its tip ; the tail is rather long, and the I 
tips of the taibfeafckers are firm and pointed, 
extending beyond tho weba. The feet are mtUer 
slender j the liind-toe about as long ad tho othera. 
Tho foot ara well lukpied for troe-aUinhla^t 
atifF feafcliem ol the tail are aleo employed ior aitp' 
port. There is probably more tliau one epeclos, but 
this ig doubtful, and the distribution is Bomewhat 
wide. The Common Creoi)ev ( 0,' familims) is 



Cmmiion Ci-fl&pov (Ccrthia familiaris). 


found in all teniperatG parts of the northern hcini- 
spimre, wherever woods ahoiind. It is a permanent 
r-esident, but is never nmueroua or gregarious. 
It is nob eo well known ns umny other birds, in 
coiisequcnco of its msUeHs habits, its rapid inoyc- 
monts, and prompt retirement to the farther side 

of tho tree from the ,si)ecfcatoi'. The Scotch - name, 
DarJz^sjt^eUr (‘climber’), describes its obtiost cojit 
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^4taTlt linbit, Tlio ug,ual couv«c of action is a rapid 
jerky ascent up tJie trunk, aiid then a lieadloji" 
llight; to the root of the next tree. It Bearclic.-^j 
for iiiriccts and tliciv lar'’*u in the ci'ovices of the 
hark. Tfio nest is usuany formed in a hole of 
a dGcavcd tree. Tlie creepei is one of the smallest 
of British Inrdfl^ aUhougli coiisidemhly larger than 
the meih The continental species or varieties are 
?aifl to be really son^'-stcia, hut in Britain only the 
males are known to .sing, and that only at the 
breeding sea-son. A sliriU monotonous cry is all 
that is usually heard. Its prevalent colour is dark 
gray above, with fipots of yellow and white; the 
iintter parts are white. Like other memhei'rf or the 
family, the creeper is of umeh importance in clear¬ 
ing insects from fovesfc tvees.^TKo Wall Creeper 
{Tichodmna mnraria) of the .south of Europe he- 
^monfcs walla and the facca of rocks; it lias a niore 
^lender hill, and the tai^feathel•^^ are not pointed.— 
The I^nfchatch (q-v.) is a closely allied geiina. 

€rc«\>er. See 

Crcillflj a towTi of Lcnnhardy, 27 miles NW. of 
Cremona by vail, with a catlicdial (13*11). Pop, 
^ 251 . 

CreiimtiOii* tlie reduction of tlic dead hnnmii 
body to ashes by fire, a very early and wide- 
fipread usage of antiquity. The early Aryans—as 
opposed to the non-Aryan aborigines of India—the 
Ureeks, Romans, Slavs, Celts, and Oernianfl, burned 
their dead, so that creinafeioa may be regarded as 
the univei-aal custom of the Indo-European races. 
TSie graves of North Europe throngbout the ‘bronze 
age ’ contain only jai’s with aehes. It was Chris¬ 
tianity that gradually suppressed the practice of 
cremation. In India it is still a usual method for 
disposing of corpses, and is also practised by nuincv* 
ous nncivilised peoples of Asia and America (see 
JluiliAL], A roturn to tho practice has been 
fitiongly insisted on by many m modern Europe, 
Tliis IS opposed mainly on grounds of kindly feeling 
for tho dead, and for rcligioua reasons connected 
with the belief in tlie rcsiUTection of tho dead. 
j'Lclvocates of ci'cmafcion iw.^iert that these are pro- 
jiuliees founded on imBftpproIicnsion, and allege 
that the question is solely a sanitary one. Tlie 
damage to the licaltli of such as live near church¬ 
yards and ceni etc vies, from the exhalations of 
noxious gn-ses and I lie poisoiiiim of water supplies, 
is an indisputable fact, mul is in in any cases quite 
inevitable. By burning, the body ia reduced iiioro 
swiftly to its constituent elements, without disre- 
a]iect to the dead or hurt to tho living. The ashes 
of the body of un adult after due ineineratioii weigh 
from 3 to 7 Ik Others allege as the juridico- 
{jriminal dilheulfcy that cremation might lie made 
to destroy the evidence of murder (ait by poison¬ 
ing); but adv^ocates of creniatiou answ’er tliat a 
properly organwed system of medical inspection 
\Voulcl obviate this objection. In Italy cremation 
Jias been legal since 1877, and is not umisnai at 
Milan, Lodi, Cremona, Brescia, l^adiia, Vareso, and 
Rome, and at> these places crcnuitory furnaces, on 
the Goriiii sysfcoiii, liave been erected. About 1000 
creiimtiuns have taken place in these nnd other 
ItaliaTi towns. In BerliUi Uresden, and Leipzig 
there has been strong agitation in favour of crema¬ 
tion; and at Gotha there is a large mortuary and 
{•reinatoriunj, where between 1878 and 1888 more 
than 550 bodie.H Imd been cremated and lodged in 
the Calnnibarla of the crematory temple. Societies 
for securing tlie legalisiitioii of the process exist in 
no ally eveiy country in Europe, and in some the 
I’itn of cremation is periniHsible, At pre-sont this 
y not so in Belgium, Russia, or Austria. Two 
crematory furnaces wore erected in J888 by the 
iiiiinicipality of Paris at P3re-Ja-C'liaise, Tlie iiiovc- 
jiieiit found for long but little favour in the United 
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States; thus, there were hut twenty cromatieu.s 
between 1875 and 1882, but nenv several ci cm a tori e.s 
arc in fi-eqiiGut use in North America. IntGresfc in 
this movement Avas aw’akened in England in ISyd 
by Sir Henry Thompson : tlie council of tho society 
GStabliahed in tliat year purcliOHcd ground at ’V\'oIc¬ 
ing, in Surrey, in 1878, and there erected a cicniatoiy 
on tlie principle of that at Lodi, This apparatus 
had by 1880 confliuneil forty human bodies in tlie 
most coinideto jiiaimcr. Tor each cremation about 
seven sliilliiigs’ worth of Avood fagots and coal are 
needed. The time occupied in the reduction of an 
adult varies fj-oni IJ to If lioim, and the ashes 
weigh, as before stated, from 5 to 7 lb. Cremation 
having been declared le^jal in England, it is expected 
that sQuie of the largo eities will very shortly posse.sfl 
these media for destruction of the body by Jiro. 
Tlie human body consists of 60 per cent, of water 
ami 40 per cent, of solid matter; and quickly to 
reduce this to nshos i'equive.s a strong furnace, A 
special form of Siemens' regenerator furnacB is that 
which has found most favoiii’ in Genuauy, but 
elsewhere only the Goriiii form of apparatiw is used. 
The Goriiii crematory furnace consists of a veccivei'i 
a fnvnacc, and a chimney. The receiver is a llat- 
bottomed chain her ojien at each end, (>no of wliich 
coininunicates with the upper part of the furnace, 
and the other wdtli the lower part of the chimney. 
The furnace, wdiich diseliargea its heat into tlie 
receiver, is somewhat spacioiia, sufliciently so to 
produce the nccc8.saiy heat by means of w’ood fuel 
only if found requisite. Tlie cliiuiney is also of 
.suincient sectional area to remove the products of 
conibuFition from the receiver as w^ell as the fur¬ 
nace, and high enough to poriiiit the draught to 
keep above tiic gases pervading the receiver, and 
prevent any dispersion iif heat or smoke through 
tho apertures around tlie receiver or cremation 
chamber. In oitler to perfectly uvorcomo tlio idea 
as to any oijjniiic molecules''escaping from tho 
shaft, a grating is placed near the Ijaho of the 
cliimiiGy, and uimii this a portion of coke is kept 
hiiniing. The products of animal coiuhusUon which 
is.'iuc still Inglily Iioated from tho recoivor, are snb- 
iceted to liigncr toniperatiire iu passing tliroiigii tho 
hiiriiiiig coke, and any organic matter wdiich may 
liave resisted or c,scaped the (ii‘.st comhuslion is 
desti’cycd by the second, and inixoa liarmlcssly w-Uli 
the atmoHnliere, The literature of tlio aubjiicfc 
began ivitli ThoinpsindB 2Veatmc)ii of the Ijody 
ajicr Death (1874) \ Eiiclisoii's Cremation of the Dead 
(JS87); Ullersperger’s Urne oclcr Gmh {W4); and 
some works by Italian doctors. The Transactw?is 
(vol. ii.) of the Cremation Society of England con¬ 
tain a complete bibliograiihy on the subject uj) 
to date. Since 1874 upwards of 3000 Avorks and 
paiiipblets liavG been published on this sulijeel in 
various countries, 

[Whilo this volume was passing through tho press, 
tho nutliQi* of tho abovo ai-fclale died, and hia body ^Yas 
crumated at AVoking.—E d.] 

ClVi^iulcuX) Isaac Apolx’Uk, juvint and ijoli- 
tician, was born of Jewdsh parents at Nfme-s, 3()L1 t 
A ju'il 1790, and became nii advocate in Paris in 
1830, In 1842 ho eniored the Chamljcr, and in 
1848 WAS a moniber of tlie jn-ovisional govcnimoiiL 
ImprisoTiod at the eoiij) iVCtut, he suhsetiueiilly 
coii/inetl himself to profe.ssional work, till 1870, 
wdion he W7is a member of the governmenb of 
national flofence. He was made a senator iu 1876, 
iind died 10th Ecbriiaiy 1880. Ho was the foundor 
of the Alliance hraclilc Vniccrscllc, 

Clreiiioiin, a decayed city of Northern Italy» 
Qii tlie north hank <if the Po, 30 mUe3 SE. of 
Milan by rail, and 46 E, of Pavia, Oi-cmona 1ms 
some fiTie hnildinga—tho principal the cathedral 
(11O7-1G00), with gorgeous interiov; the neigh- 
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Ijoiiiing octngonul llantistoiy} the Tnlazzo Puljlico 
( 1246 ); the so-called Campo Santo; anti the fainmif? 
Tormzjio [ 1288 ) or helfry—'the loftiest campanile in 
being 305 foot high, and coiiimaniliTig mag- 
iiifiemit vie\ra over the fertile plains of Milan. IJy 
mean a of the Po, CroTiioiia cavries on a considemhle 
trade in the protlnco of the district; and it has 
manufackiroR of silk, cotton, oar then wave, and 
chemicals. In the Ififch, 17 tii, ami IStli ciiutiiries 
it was gi'catly celebrated for its maiuifactiirc of 
violins, tliQ most famous nmkew being tiic Aniatis, 
the Giiarnevis, and Stradivari (see VloiJN). Ton. 

31 j 030 . Cremona is tiie capital of a province of the 
same name; area, S 32 k(i. in,; pop. (1886 ) 314 , 755 . 

Crciiioriie Gavdcilfi;i near Battoisea Bridge, 
on the north side of the Thames, a vei-y popular 
place of amusement for IjOiuI oners down to 1877, 
■svlion they wore closed, 

€rcuellc^ & ^aUleiucnt r,/, or an eriiftrasiue 
in a l>atUoinBnb.-Ciii3MKr,LK, in Ilemlcliy, ein- 
battled, signillcs that any ordinary is drawn like 
tlio habUeinonts of a wall. 

€rcolc (Spam cndh)t in general an imli- 
vidnalhorii in the country hut not of imligeiioiis 
blood, a torin applied, especially in the former 
Spanish, Pronch, and Portuguese colonies of 
America, Africa, and the East Indies, to natives 
of pux'o European blood {sangrcaznl)^ la ojipoRibioii 
to immigrants themselves horn in Europe, or to the 
oilWing of mixed blood, as mnlattooa, qinulroons, 
Eurasians, and the like. In Brnail the native whites 
call lhcmselvc.s Brasikii^os, Creole dialects ai*c 
cornipbbns of Prcncli, Spanifth, Portuguese, Eiig- 
liah, or Thiteh, arising in various cclomcg, and 
may bo studied in such formal troatines as riicmuis, 
The Theorif and Practice of Gnole Grammar (Port 
of Spain, 1809), and Ciuciitin, VJIisloiredcVageme 
el de la Grammain Creole {Paris, 1872), Mr 
(Jable*B storioa rovoalod to English readci-s fclie 
singularly nnniiit cliartn of tlio nhrasaologjr and 
inaiinors of tho Creole population of Loiusiana, 
Croosotc* Seo Ckkasotk, 

Crescendo, in Music, moans a gradual hicrcoB' 
ing of Bound, or changing from pianoJo_^tovtD and 
fortissimo. It ia mavkod thus or with 

the a1)l)rovialion cresc, TJio convorso la deenmndo. 
Tho swell of a good organ produces a most perfect 
cresoomlo. 

Orescent. A representation of the half-nioon 
wibli tho horns turned upwards, called a crescent, 
is often used as an oinhlom of progmia and sue- 
cOFiS, It was the oinblein of the Greek before it 
bccamo that of the Turkish rule; hub it was not 
adontofl by fchoahivks from the Greeks, as is ofton 
saiil It had heoii used by them Imiu rods of years 
hofoic, in Central Asia. Gcughix Kbans Tavtam 
Imd tho cresconb on their hannom, anil so iiad tho 
JaniBsaricB of Sultan Orchan. 

Grcsccilt, a decoration, soiugIiiuos called 
ardar of iti Turkey. In 1799, after the l>attlo of 
AbnuUir. tho Sultan SBliin III. toatilied hw ^rftti- 
tudo to Nolsoiv hy Bomlinfr him ft crescent richly 
adoiiied witli diamonds. It wfts not intended as 
nn wileiv b)it JJolson wore it on his cont; and 
Selim, nattered hy the value nttaclied to Jiia gift, 
resolved that a similar decoretion should he coii- 
feical oil forcignore ,vlio have done s^ice to ho 
state. Tlicie was an old Onloi' of tho Cioscent, 
instituted hy Ilond, Diilco of Anjou, m USd. 

ilrcRCCWtltt. See CaiABAsK InBE. 

Hrrss, a name given to many plants belonging 

to the order Ciucifeia!,ivhich have in «>mmon, in 

creator or lew degrue, a pungent mustaril-lihi} taste, 
and'^anlisBorlmSc, diaphoretic, and other medi¬ 
cinal qualitLoa. 'they arc vory gcuraaljy diatnh- i 
uted alnndantly over the temperate and nortliern I 


ciHintricK of the earth, and imicli used oh .‘lalaiU 
and medicinally by tho peoples of those countries. 
Ill Britain the most commonly nsed is the Conn nun 
Cross {Lc2ndiinn saUvtnn)^ of wliicli there arewvoial 



Cotinnon Cress 
[I/cpidiiun taimm ): 
((, fiilicule 


Bitter Cress 

(Caj'damifiecHium): 
ff, silique, opening. 



varieties, the most fovoured being that known na 
tiio Curled (Jims. Sown thickly in Rcil in inoderato 
heat iindcv glass, thifi may be raised during winter 
in a im days; anil the seeds spread out tliidtly on 
iinunol, wliich is kept aatumlctl wifcli warm vapour, 
as from a boiler or tank 0/ wnt 0 )\ will 

vegetate and yield a crop withm 48 110111*9 after 
sowing. In this way it has been fourtcl iiivajuahle 
duiing ai*cbio voyages os an anbiacorhulic, Tlis 
P(j«r hlaii's Pepper is the ilyarfrf-Ioavcd Crees (X. 
Udifoliim)^ a native of Biitnin, and forraoily used 
as a condiment by the poor. The A^irginian Cress 
{!/. m'gintcum) hos 
similav pwiwvticR to 
tho Common Cress, and 
is miltivntcd in Britain, 
in North America, and 
in tlio Wcafc IiuUcs for 
use ns a salad. L* 
cidiniUt a native of the 
South Sea Islands, is 
there used to stupefy 
fifth, and by sailors as 
an antiacoruutic. The 
allieil genus Earharea 
supplios tho AViiitor 
(Jresa or Yellow Bockot 
of gartlens (J?- "tJid- 
a native of 
Britain, and the Ameri¬ 
can Cram pr(eeox)i 
hy some regmdeh 
merely a variety of 
the preceding^, is also a 
native of Britain, tho 
European ^ cmitiuent, 
and America, where 
both are used for tho 

scriliedr Tlio^Bittcr Cress (6V«Y/nmme am(tra)i the 
Lady’s Smock or CiicJcoo-flower (C. praiensif), and 
tliD'Hairy Cress {€, hirs^ida), are all nativ^ of 
Hvibaiu and of other leiupeTate and ^ noililicru 
counLrios of the globe, hut being more hitter than 


Ci'osa 

oj^lichiafe). 
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pungent, fii'o los« n^sed in siilacls in this country 
than on the Continent ami ui Am erica* Water 
CVesH {Ndsttirtimn officinale) is an aquatic peren¬ 
nial species of the same natural order, largely 
ciiltivateil in England and on tho Continent 
in slo^vl}* nnniing Inonks and ditches, where the 
water ia puro and blio bottom gravelly* In stagnant 
water and a muddy bottom the plant soon ponshes. 
For hidkni Cress^ see ThopjEOLUm. 

Cresset, a name given to a great light on a 
beacon or ^vftteli-tower, bo a lamp or torch, or a 
light fixed on a pole. 

Cress y. See Crkcy. 

Crest (Eat. cmf«, ‘acomh ov tnit*), a heraldic 
figure or ornament, which in its original use sur¬ 
mounted the lielinet. Though often popularly 
regarded as the most hnporbaiit part of the heraldic 
insignia of a family, it is, in the eyes of heraldR, 
nil aecesRory without which the hearing is com¬ 
plete, The practice of ornamenting the helmet 
with [V capriclevrp-ly os^wmed figure existed in 
clasMcal fciniefr j hut no such usage is found in the 
early middle ages, or nt the time when heraldry 
had its iTse, Crests first ^ appear occEisionally 
on the helmets of knights in tiio 13tli century, 
and were a mark of dignity and estate hoyoiid 
what was implied by the use of arms, Edward 
ITL was the first Eiidisli king who asauiucd 
a crest; ami crests are found in nse^ by tlie early 
Knights of the Garter. The practice gradually 
spread, narfciciilarly in England, till the crest 
became tiie almost indispensable adjunct of aaliield 
of arms, as it now is. On tlio Continent tliero are 
still niiLiiy families of distinction who have never 
used a crest. The crest is genernlly idaoed on a 
Wreath (q.v.) of the principal mofcal and colour of 
the shield ; Bomefcimes, however, it is (hy permis- 
Mon of the sovereign or king-at-aniis) allowed to 
issue out of a ducal coronet, mural crown, or 
cap of maintenance* Different crests ore, in 
modorji times, often assigned to separate branches 
of the same fnmilv, and there are many crests 
which so many families have in common that they 
are liaully distinctive. No ladies except sovereign 
princesses can, witli any propriety, attach a crest 
to tUeU’ anus. The assumption of crests hy clmvch- 
nien ia equally objection aide. Corporations occa¬ 
sionally use them, a pnictice for \ynieli precedent 
may bo shown from the 15th century, Crests are 
nob to be confounded with fftmily ^badges, which 
were never placed on a helmet, and ought not to he 
home on a wreath. See Badge j Fairbairn’s Orests 
(2vol8. new cd< 1882), and Knight and Ihittoi-a* 
(2 vols. 1885). 

CreSte, in Architecture, an ornamental linisli- 
ing, either in stone, or of tiles or inotHl, running 



Creste, ISth century (from Vfollot lo Duo). 


along the top of a wall or the ridge of a roof. Such 
crostings v'ere adopted by the Itomanesqno archi¬ 
tects from the East, Imt the designs were soon 
iiiade after their own style. Elaborate oinanionts 
of this kind were frequoiibly used in Gotliic build¬ 
ings, In Tiiodorn times cast-iron bos been greatly 


used for such ornaments, many roofs being covered 
witli gilded iron rails or crofts. 

Crested, in Heraldry. When a cock or other 
bird has its conih of a dilYerenfc iinctnro from its 
body, it is said to ho crested of such a tincbiirc, 
naming the tincture, 

€l*eston, a town of Cniou county, Iowa, 115 
miles W. Of Ottumwa. It is connected hy rail¬ 
way with Burlinfftoii, Chicago, and St Joseph, and 
has large machine-shops and railway-carriage 
works. Pop. (1870) 411; (1885) 7893. 

Cresiyell, Sin Creswell, jmkre, horn in New¬ 
castle in 1794, was educated at Chartorhoiiso and 
Cambridge, and called to the bar in 1810. lie- 
tween 1822 and 18,10 he issued, with Bamewall, 
n valuable series of Tleports; in 1830 he was 
appointed recorder of Hull, and in 1834 a king’s 
counsel. Ho was returned to parliament by Liver¬ 
pool in 1837 and 1841, and in 1842 Peel made him 
a puisne judge. He sat in the Court of Common 
Pleas till 1858, when ho was appointed fust ividgo 
of tlie newly-created Probate and Divorce Court, 
the success of which wob mainly due to his un¬ 
sparing exertions. He died 29 th July 1803. 

CreswicUj Thomas, 11. A., a popular landscape- 
painter, was horn at Shefbehl, 5th Eebinary 1811, 
He early exhibited a taste for drawing^ and removed 
to liomton in 1828, wheve two of his pictures during 
that year found a place in the Royal Academy’s 
exhibition. CreswicK loved to [lainfc the heautiriil 
streams, and glens, and wooded della of liifi native 
land} and these, wdiicli, along with some coast 
scenes, form the subject of his lieat paintings, arc 
represented on liia canvas with great delicacy of 
fimahed detail and truth of aerial perapectlvc, the 
figures intvodiiccxl being frequently from the bnisli 
of Ansdoll, Cooper, Frith, and otlier artists. Ilo 
M'as well known as a hook-illustrator by his di aw- 
ings for the wood-eiigravcr.s, and be contributed to 
the publications of tlie Engl is li Etching Cluli. Ilo 
I was elected an A.It.A. in 1842, an 11, A. in 1861. 

He died 28th December 18(39, More than a hundred 
' of his works were collected in tlie London Inlor- 
natioiial Exhibition of 1873. 

Cretaceous Sysioiih tlic highest division of 
the Mesozoic or Secondary strata, rests conformably 
upon the Jurassic Systoiii (q.v.), and ia overlaid 
nnconfonnnlly by the oldest deposits of the Eocene 
System Cq,v.b The etetaceous strata of Britaiu 
are confined chiefly to the east and south-east of 
England. Tliey foini the Yorkshire AVohls, extend 
over large parts of Norfolk, Siifiblk, and Hertford, 
and compose the Chiltern Hills, Salisbury Plain, tlie 
Downs, and the south part of the Isle of Wight. 
On tho Continent the cretaceous rocks have a con- 
siderablo development. TIicy form a broad basm 
in tho north of France, and stretch eastward from 
llelginm, Holland, Doimiaric, niiil the fioutli of 
Sweden, through the great plains of northern 
Europe to the south end of t\io Ural Mountains. 
But oyer extensive regions within that wide area 
they lie more or less concealed niidor yonngoy 
formations. There is anotbev extensive dev el op- 
men t of cretaceous strata in southern Europe, 
where they enter largelj^ into the composition of 
inau}^ of tlio ^fediteiTanean coast-kiids. Tlio chief 
petrological feature of tho cretaceous strata of 
wesiorn and northern Eiiiope is tho groat develop¬ 
ment of white chalk in the Anglo-French area, 
and its gradual roplacoinent. when followed east¬ 
wards into Germany, iSre., by earthy limeatones, 
ahalas, sandatones, ^c. Tho most marked charuc- 
tcriatic of the cretaceous system in floutliem Europe 
is the great development in that region of massive 
marine limestone (liippiirite limeatonc). 

In North Amoyica crotnceoim strata like wirg occur 
in force, especially in the westoi'ii states and 
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torntones. They algo occupy wide tmcta in the 
(lalf BfcateSj whence they extend up the Mississippi 
yalJoy to fclio Ohio ; they put in an appearance at 
nitcryals on tlie Atlantic honlevs between South 
Cai'olina and New Jersey ; and wo meet with them 
a^ain on the Pncific border and in the coast-rangc. 
Strata of tho flaino ago occur also in the far west of 
Ilrifciah Amovica, at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
lUvoi'i and in Orconland. In India the system is 
marked in the Deccan by a massive series of ha^*aU- 
voclcs, 4 IOOO to 6000 feet thick, and covering an 
area of 200,000_ srp m. In Australia and Now 
Zealand tliore is a considerable development of 
cvotacoons rocks, such as tho ‘desert sandstones’ 
of Queensland, and a small coal-bearing group of 
beds. In Now Zealand the system likewise contains 
coals, some of which are lignites, while others arc 
bituminous coals of fair quality. TJie following is 
tho succession of crebaceous strata in England i 


Upper CrotflccoiiJi— 

upper Olmlk. 

MlfUng Clmlk. 

r^wer Chalk and Chalk Jrnrl. 

Olilorltlc Marl mwl Upper Qrccnsnml. 
Qaulfc.... 


COO fest. 
goo M 
450 rr 

260 II 
200 II 


Lo>ror Ci’eloeeoua— 


X^wn’Gvconaaml. S.IO n 

Wcoldcn Series .Ia50 n 


The Wealdon Beds consist largely of clay and 
sand, and are almost entirely of fresh-water origin. 
In Yorkshire, however, tho strata which occur on 
the same horizon as the WeaUlcu beds of the south 
avo of iiini'ine origin, as seen in the Speefcoii clay 
near Bridlington, The Lo war Greensand, consisting 
of sand, clay, &o,, arc maviiic. TJie Gault (q.v.), a 
tough blue clay, is likewise marine, and so also uro 
tho shallow-water sands of the Upper Gveonfland, 
and the thin layer of chalky marl called ChloriUc 
Marl (q.v^.), which is oharactoriaed by the presence 
of glauconitic grains and phosphaiic nodules* The 
most cluiroctoristic rocks of tho syato]n, however, 
are the chalk teda, The basement of these beds 
is the argniaceoiia chalk known os Chalk Marl, 
The lower chalk is a grayish-Avhite chalk, while 
tlm middle challc is a pure white chalk, containing 
in its upper portions layers of flint nodules, A 
Imrd layer of yellowish limestone called Chalk-rook 
lies at the top of tliis division. The upper white 
clialk da a thick masaivo white clialk, containing 
numorona layers of nodules and occasional tabular 
a beets of limb. All these chalice are of marine 
origin. Tho following are the divisions adopted by 
continental geologists, and noAv largely used by 
gcologisba in Britain ; 


Coiillneutn1 0roUcc&u 1 . Ci]uL vaI eiit Enifllgli BtratA. 

Uanlau..(wanting). 

^lenoTiittn.Upper Ulialk. 

Turonfan...^[Mdlo Clirilk. 

^Lower Ohnlk and Olinlk Jfnrl. 

Ocnoniaiimn.. ... Olilorltlc i^ravl. 

LUppor Greensand. 

Alblan.Gault. 

v«Ai,ninin» J X.-owor Grtcnsand, 

Ncocoinian.■[ 


* The cretaceous strata of Britain being almost 
exclusively of marine origin, it not stirptisin^ 
tlmt land-plants seldom occur, and that they ave 
met with ohielly in the fresh-water bcils near the 
base of tiio ay.stem. They consist chielly of ferns, 
cycads. and conifers—a flora reseinhling that of the 
preceding Jurassic period. The upper cretaceous 
I'ockg of Germany, fiowaver, have inrnlBhed many 
plant romains. Amongst those are the oldest 
known dicotyledons, such as extinct species of 
maple, oak, walnut, beach, laurel, magnolia, &e., 
also sc^'era^ protcaccoua plants. A similar adinix- 
txii'Q of forms occurs in the cretaceous strata of 
North America, Amongst animals the Protoi^oa 
played a very important part—the white chalks 


and earthy linne.stones being yerv largely compo-;orl 
of the minute hIicHs t)f foramitiifeia, such os Glohi- 
gerina, Rotalia. and Textniaria, which still swann 
in the ooze of the Atlantic. Sponges, such ns 
Ventriculites,^ Siphonia, &c., were very abundant, 
and .sca-urcliiiia also occurred in great nuniber.9. 
Star-fishes and bryozoans were fairlv common, 
as were also, aiuongst bracliiopods, Torebratula 
and RiLyncbonella. But the brachiopods as a 
class were feebly represented os compai’ed wdtli 
tboil- abundance in the earlier stages of tho 
Nvorld’s history. Ordinary bivalves, however, w ere 
veiy numerous, such as Iiiocemuius, Hippnrites, 
Spondyhia, Lima, Pecten, &c. In the llauian 
beds cainiyorous gasteropoda begin to abound^ 
and tliay include a numhor of existing genoi-a, 
CcphalopCMls arc nob only the most abundant, 
bub also the most cJinj-acterislic fosrib of tJ)e 
cretaceous rocks. Amongat them are a great 
variety of Ammonites, and many forms of Bclcm- 
nitidccr Amongst the fishes were ganoids, and 
various kinds of the shark tribe, together with tho 
! earliest representatives of the TcIccKstci—which 
include moat living geneva of fislieg, Tho watoi*6 of 
tho period seem also to have swarmed with rentilcs, 
such aa Ichthyosaurus tand Plesiosaums, Winged 
reptiles were also present, siicli 00 PterodiuifcjTiift, 
Amongst dinosaui-s were Cetiosaums, Megalo- 
sauriis, and Igiianodon. Another reniarkahlo 
ropbile was the sei’pent-like Mosnsani-us, Besidca 
these, there were nzards, cheloniatig, aiul croco- 
dilee. Tlie American cretaceous system ia likewise 
cliavacterised by the presence of huge dinosaure 
and other rcptiiea—some of them being European 
types, while obliers are peculiar. One of tlie most 
remarkable features of the American rocks, how¬ 
ever, is the occurrence in them of the toothed 
birds—Ichtliyomis and Hesperornis, (Separate 
ai'ticlod deal witli most of these various fonne.) 

No break separates the Jurassic from the creta¬ 
ceous system—fchei'e is a gradual pnssage from the 
upper beds of the former mto the Iowei‘J)eda of the 
latter. At tho bedniung of cretaceous times most 
of the British and IviflU area existed as dry land 
Over the south-east of England lay the estuary of a 
large river, flowing probably from the north. The 
Wcaklen beds are the delta-deposits of that river s 
the English and Erencli beds of this division cover¬ 
ing an film of 20,000 sg. 111 , The sea into whioh 
that river flowed occupied a considerable area in 
the north of France, spread over the Low Countiica 
into Hanover, filled the basin of tlm North Seoj 
and overllowed a portion of castevn England. 
Wealden beds occur in north-ivesb Germany, imd 
indicate the delta of a river, like that of the British 
area, flowing from the north. AYhile land-condi¬ 
tions predominated in northern and middle Europe, 
an open sea covered vast areas in southei'n Europe. 
Gradual subsidence of the sea-bottom took place 
(luring the deposition of tho YVearlden seriea and 
eventually the great deltas became submerge, and 
a wide sea covered moat of what are now the low 
grounds of the British ares, and pcj^ing eastwavdsj 
submerged vast regions of middle Eui'ope to the 
fiJopea (5 tho Ural monntaina. The dopreasion was 
gYcatest in the wcatern ai'eas, where lu the deeu 
clear watcra there, gradually accumulated the cal¬ 
careous matter which subscqiiciibly forin^ out 
white chalk. Thme is no deposit foxmuig at 
present which is quite analogous to white chalk. 
The calcareous oozes of existing seas which most 
resenihlc it are of abyssal origin, hut the sea in 
which the cJialk accunnifated probably did not 
exceed 1000 or 2000 feet in deptli. The extreme 
purity of the chalk, consisting as that rock does of 
95 per cent, and more of carbonate of lime, is difil- 
cult to account for on the supposition that the sea 
in which It formed was comparatively shallow. 
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Tho sen of woatorn Eiiropt* may Imvc Ijecn dotted 
'wit.li small ifslaoda—fioiii nolle of wliich large 
rWoi 3 (lescondetl; and jioSijihly the formation of _tno 
chalk Avas not so 3 lo\r a process ns iminy geologists 
fiiipposc, 1^'ofcssor PresUvich even suggests that 
it may to some extent be of the natvue of jv 
chemical preeipitato thrown down imder special 
and peculiar conditions prevailing at the time, 
Koweror that nio-y be, tlie shells of foraininifera 
and other organic remains certainly enter very 
I largely into its couiposibion. In the Mediterranean 
! basin, a deep open sea would seem to have persisted 
all tiirciigh tho cretaecoiia period. Ifc was iu tliis 
aca fclifit the nnvssivo hippiirite limestone was 
formeib Open water appears at this time to hare 
extGudal thuouyk the Aleditevmioaa atea into 
Asia, covering there also vnat tracts of what is 
now dry land, ami communicating with the Indian 
Ocean. The conilitions of cimiate seem to Jiave 
been remarkallil 5 '- uniforni over vast regions of tlie 
Bartlda surface, EeviiB, cycads, and cmiifers ilouiv 
isliod in the lands within the Arctic Circle, and tho 
Water's of the aamo region \Yere teuaniftil by cuttle* 
iisli, ammonites, and huge reptiles. 

Crete (Itab Turk. Kirit, (Jr. KrUe), 

a Turkish islanel in LJig Mediterranean, ts tlio most 
southerly poTfciou of Europe, It is 00 miles S. of 
Cape Malea in Ch'ecce, 110 SW. of Cape Krio in 
Asia Minor, 100 of Ilhodes, and 300 W, of 

Cyprus, Its length is 150 miles; its hreocUh 
yniies from 30 to os little os 7 miles; and its area 
19 S326 sq, m., or twice tlio size of Hainpahiuo. 
The climate, iiiicvior only to that of Ehodea, i?^ 
excellent, and has always boon celelnated for its 
Bnlnbvity. The air is pure, fre.sli, and hracing; 
the rainfall about inches. In July, August, and 
Septembor it is bob in the plains, but the sea* 
hreozes temper the heat, especialat night, and 
during the rest of the year tho climate Ls delightful. 

_ Crete is for tho most part luonntalnous, espe* 
cially in the w^st, wheio fclie White Mountains 
form tile mo.st important range. In the centre 
Mount Ida, now eailed Up.siloriti, the loftiest in 
Crete, rises to a height of 8055 feet, Tho eafjt 
is less moiintainoug, and everywhere nunierinia 
small valleys are (Exceedingly fertile. The rivem 
are unimpovbant, being ahnofit invariably dry in 
Biiminor, and in winter and spring rusliing d(]wn 
the sea as toiTcmts. The country is, however, 
fairly well watered, oven in the dry season, OvS 
spriiiga abound all over the island. 

_ The coast-Hno, deeply indented on the north, 
inchules aoino good liarhour.g: Siula Bay, on the 
north, is one of tho fmenb aiichovagc» in tho 
jMeilitori'/iiiean, and hoav well Icnown by namo as 
tlie re.sortof tlie British lleet at in tDre-s tin apolitical 
criscii; ami on thO aouth is the small bat wcll- 
shclfcercd Knloi Limencs, or the Fuir Flavoiis, by 
M'fiiiih name it is spoken of in Acts, xxvii. 8. lii 
the immediate nei^dihourliooil of Crete are three 
islands: Clniula, tlic iiiodorn Oavdo, olT the aontb* 
we.st coast, witli ait area of about 15 sn. ni., also 
, spoken of in Acts, xxvii. IG, was in the middle 
^ ages the see of a hiulum. At the day it is 

I renmvkalile for its lighbhouse, tvlio-se brilliant 
rev()lving light—flash every minute—ig visible at 
a distance of 25 mile,s. Dia, eiglifc mileet north of 
bandia, and Cxrabusa, at the extreme north-west, 
were botb fortified by the A^enetians as strongholds 
lii tliflir warn with the Turks, 

AYlicat ami fruit are the most impf>rta.nt pro- 
duets. Oranges and lemons particularly llmnish. 
Ilte gmpe.s are good, hnt tho wine, fclioiigh 
abiiTulanb uurl cheap, is of very inferior (iiiality. 
in tlic niiddlo age>^ tlie winy made at ^^alevcsi, 
near Canea, was celehratefl under the well-known 
mime of _Ma insoy (I'V. Malvoisi'e). Tim forests, 
as usual in tl\e Levant, have almost entirely dis¬ 


appeared. lint oil the hi]In tlic eypi’cns ilcmriklios, 
and in tlic plain country the olive i.'^ the most 
important tree, Chestnuts^ valonia oak, and 
carobs also grow in eevtain localities. Tlic [nin- 
cipal exports are olivc-oil, soup, cavolis, wool, 
cbecsii, valoivift acorns, and fruits. Sheep are 
largely bred, and the wool is exported, but is not 
' of line q^nnlity. Suongea are foiiiicl upon tho const. 
There are few wild animals, tlio most important 
being the Cretan ibex; there are nosd'ponts of any 
kind, and tlierc is a paucity of game, wliefclier of fnV 
or of feather. 

The iiopulatioii, in 1881 iiumbeiing '270,00b, 
cliielly of Greek clcBocnt, consists of 204,700 Chris¬ 
tians and 74,300 Mohammedans, aUliough these 
latter avo rarely Turks, but native Mu Ban 1 mans, 
speaking Greek and not Turldsli as their luotlier- 
toiigiie. There arc also 700 Jews and only 250 
Homan Ontholics, The Cretans are a turbulent 
race, of proved and proverbial iiientlacUy, bold, 
indexiendent, and hard to govern. Tboiv siilijoc- 
tion to the Ottoman TortG more nominal than 
veal. They are xivoctlcally independent, they pay 
no taxe?« to Slainboii!, and the viceroy wdio re¬ 
presents the dominion of the Porto in the island is 
invariably a native or ^ Greek ’ Christian. 

^ Crete had once, according to Hoincv, ^almiidred 
cities.’ There are now but three towns of any iin- 
nortaiice : Jlegala Kostron or Candia, pop. M>000; 
Khithymnos ov Ilefchuo, 8000; and Canea ov 
Khaina, the residence of the governor and of tlio 
foreign consuls, about 23,000. 

ITistoi’l /.—^The early Cretans ivere seafaring 
Greeks, rivals of the iHioinicians. The island was 
the favourite resort of colonists fmm every xmrfc of 
Greece {Odi/ssei/y xix. 175), and was cGlcbrated at 
once for its climate, its laws, and its gi'cat law¬ 
giver, judge, and king, Minog, Crete was subdued 
by the Homans in 07 b.c. under Q< Holellus, called 
iu consequeuee Greticus. It was occupied iu hug- 
cession by tlic Saracens and the Greek einxiorors, 
with varying fortune, until in 1205 it passed under 
the dominion of Venice, in whoso hands it con¬ 
tinued for over 450 years, tih it was conijucred 
by tlio Ottoman Turks in IGGP. In 1821 bhti Gmok 
insiiiTcction iras heralded by an outbreak in Crete. 
Ei'tim 18$0 to 1840 Crete wtva adminiRtorcd by the 
A^iceroy of Kgypt by order of »the Poivers/ There 
w'ore revolts ag.ainst the Turks iu 1859 and 1800, 
and a groat ineasiire of freedom and imlcnQinloiice 
was^ granted to tho Cretans in 1808^ whicli was 
confirmed by the Treaty’’of Bm'liu. See Spratt’.s 
2 ravel and licsearehcs in Crete (1805), and Ct 
Edwardes’ Letters J'rmi Crete (1887). 

Crctiilisill^ irorn Fr. cr^ui, ‘an idiot of tlio 
jUps,’ and this again prrdmhly from cMlk)}, ‘a 
Christiau,’ one who, from liin Htate of fatuity, could 
not sin, and was viewed with somo degree of religi¬ 
ons respect (cf, the frequent u.se of ‘ innocent ’). The 
name cretiniam ia now ax^idicd to idiocy or defect' 
iye mental development of a particular tyjio, asso¬ 
ciated with bodily deformity (ir arrestcil gmwtli. 
Cretinism occum occnsiiEually in most parts of tlu^ 
world, but piivticttlavly in coinieclhm eulavge- 
niont of the Thyroid Glaud ((pv.) or Goitre (q.v.), 
in the lower Alpine valleys, not only of Switzer¬ 
land aiid Italy, but of tlie Pyrenees, ftyj'ia, India, 
and China. In Europe it i.s rarely mot with at a 
liighor elevation than 3000 feet, ami Imiints cliicily 
the valleys snrroimded by high and atco]) walls (if 
rock, which exclude the light, and limit the free 
cirmilation of air. In some .such localities it is 
extremely in-evaicnt. Cretins are always pitiable 
and frequently rexmlsivc ohjc( 3 t 0 ; they are gener¬ 
ally dirty, rilianieloss, and obscene; thoir apitotiio is 
coiiiTiionly vomcions; the mouth is largo and ojjon, 
the tongiio often protruded, bho oyes small, tho 
11 OS 0 Hat and broad, the skull llabfconed above and 
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expa-ncldd i\t Llic .nden, the fovcliend letreftting, the 
coinidoxioii cadavcnDits; in addition to 'whieli, the 
^vl^oIo hotly in dwarfish, tho sldn thick and coarse, 
U\o hands and foot largo, the \inihs often rickety, 
the lolly j^iroiuheranl ilecenfc investigations liave 
shown that tho coniiocfcion Icbwcoii cietinisni iiinl 
goitre 19 ail oxtromely close one. Tim disease 
called Myxcjcdoina (q.v,) closely resembles cretinism, 
escont fclint it coinos on diinn^j ndidfc lifo; audit 
been proved to bo always oasociated with 
deskuebive change of the thyroid gland. A similar 
eoiidibion haa also hcea foniid to follow the removal 
of tho tliyi'oid gkiul by siirgical operation in a 
largo proportion of cases. It is, tliereforo, probable 
that loss of tho fimcbion of tho thyroid gland is tho 
e,^senthU faofcoj' iji t)»c pmlnoUoii of crethuHni, 
while goitre consists in its Gnlargoincnt. It is os 
yet quite uiiccrbaiii, hOAvcvoi', why the inhabit- 
ants of parbiciilai' districts arc so lifiblo to disenso 
of this organ, Many atbonipbf have heon made b 
improve tlio condition of the cretin in childhood, 
by removing 1dm from the locality of his hirbh, 
and by careful training; the institution fonniled 
l)y l)r Giiggenhlihl on the Almndberg, near Inter¬ 
laken ill Switorland, having been the probtifcype 
of many others on the C/ontineiib, and of fiomo 
in England and Scotland, for tho education of 
idiots. 

CreloilUCi onginally a whito clolh of French 
manufacturo, Is a name now applied to a priiUcd 
cotton fabrio uHe<l for curtains or for covering furni¬ 
ture, wliiefi was introduced about 1860. Climtsi 
(q.v.), so iimoh employed for tho name purpose in 
Wnier ycai*s, i« a cojnparativoly thin printed cloth 
usually highly Ldawd, CVetonue, on the other 
hand, is gonevally tlnclc and strong for a cotton 
fabric, and M'ith a twilled, crape, bosket, wave, or 
otimr iigiiro produced on the loom. Wlmii a 
pattorn is printed on this uneven surface (it is 
sometimes plain), it boa a rich, sojfc apx)cai'anco, 
A crotontie is rarely cabndorod or glazed. Tlio 
tliiek weft threads of inferior qualities aro com- 
mouly formed of waste cotton, and the patUvus 
upon these, though often briglit and sliowy, aro as 
a rule printed in mom or less fugitive^ colouvs, 
SoiuQ cretonnes are now printed on both aides witli 
diiTeront patterns. 

CrcilSCj a liver and a department in the centre 
of Eranco. Tlio river rises near Einiers, on the 
nor thorn slope op Mont Odoiizo, and flows 140 miles 
north-^vGstward tilt it falls into the Vienne, a 
trilmtary of tho Loire, 12 miles N. of Cliatollemult. 
—The (Icimvbmont, with an area of 2150 sq. ni,, 
had a population of (1872) 274,663; (1886) 284,fl42. i 
Low iiioiintniiiB and chains of hills, 2000 to 11000 
feet high, occupy the greater part of the land. 
Tii 0 clifiiftto is moist and variable, «ml the soil , 
thin and light, interspoTsed with Bivctches of heath 1 
and pasburo in the southorn liUly district, but 
bolter in tJie JowJanda of tJie north-eael The 
roaring of cattle forms the chief industry, and 
largo quantities of chestnuts ami fruit arc m'own. 
Coal is mmed at Aliuii. The people of Creusc, 
who use a imdo patois, annually nugmta iu largo 
nnmhcrs to find work in various parts of France, 
(Jrouso is divided into the avnondisseinents ^ of 
Aiilmsson, Bonrganevif, Boussac, and Gudret, with 
Gii^rot for its capital. 

€i'01l80t» Lk, a town in tho French 
of Haoiic-ot-Loire. 14 miles SSE. of Autnn, and 236 
SBE. of Paris. Siluated in the midst of a dfelr'ict 
rich in coal and iron, it owes its iinpoTbanco to the 
e.stabliahnient herein iS37 of the great ivonwprlcaot 
HaliiiOlder & Co., wliiclj rank amongst the largest 
in tho world. They occupy 770 acres, and turn out 
Yearly IflO.OOO tons of pig-imu, besides fitccl rads, 
iron railfi, and locomctivea. Pop. (1846) 4012; 

HO 

(1886) 17,703. See Vatlo t, 71 c Creitsot , son Hist oirCy 
son Jmluslm (18/5). 

€i'CU7.ci% FftiEnuiCH, Gt leumcd Get mm plulo- 
logist, was Imm at Marhiiig, March 10, 1771, and 
studied there and at Jeita. In 1802 he was called 
to a chair at Srarburg, and in 1S04 to that of Plido- 
Ingy and Ancient Hkstoiy at Heidelberg, whicli 
lie tilled till his retirement in 1845, Here he died, 
I5tU Fclmiary 1858. Greiner's ili>t aJid greatest 
work was his pervoveely ingenitiUR aiul learned 
>Symhohk und ^f 1 J(lioloffic(ler (liten VoUcr, hesom/prs 
f/m-Gnerc7te» (4 Yols. Lcip. i8lO“12}, Ilis syniholi- 
cal explanation of nneient niytholomes wa.H assailed 
by Hcrmnna, Lnbeck/and Pott. _ His next 

work in iinnortance w^os a conmlctc edition of tho 
works of Pfotiiiiis (3 vols. Oxmrd, 18.35}. WitJi 

Ct, ir Moser, Creu^er edited several of the plilo- 
sophical AvorlcH of Cicero. Most of his writings 
floe coIJected in Che .series of iJcutscfic Sc/iriften 
(1837-54), which contaiiiH n)po his autobiography, 
under the title detn helm ci«e-s (iltc)} Piv/cssr/rsy 

HnJ)scqnently divided and ari'anged into ]>cnf8('}}n 
Lehr- iind ^Vanikrjahn and In 

1854 appeared his Ojmsoiila SfMu, 

€i’er«s/¥C* See 

ClrevecoMir (Fr., ‘heaifcbreakcr’), a once 
famous Dutch fort i\\ the province of Nortli 
limbanfc, at the ciin/lueJice of the Menf=fO and t/ie 
Dieze, 4 links NNW, of IJoia-lc-Duc. It figures in 
Instoiy from 1587 to 1704. 

CroviUciiti?, a t(>wn of Spain, 20 inUcs AVSW. 
of Alicante. Pop. 8683. 

€rcw, of a ship, is n collective name for nil the 
pomoiis employed blionjin, but nfiuaUy limited to 
designate petty-olficers and acaiiicn only. In 
inen-of-war, tho entire ciw nve divided mto five 
gitnips ; (1) CcminitSsioncd and n-airant ofhccrs; (2) 
chiei potty*officDi’s; (3) llnst-claas petty-oflicQrs; 

1 (4) aacoufl-clona pQtty-of&ceta ^ ,(5) able aGomeny ' 
ordinary sehanen, non-combatmits, and lx>y&. In 
the royal navy thei'o are up^vards of 180 diuerGn^ 
lajiks, grades, or ofllces among tl\& excluding 

oilicers and marines. 

Ill the cnao of a merclmnt^ship about to proceed 
on a foreign-going voyage fi*om a Eritiflli port, the 
crew sign the agreement between tho Blil^wnyp 
ami thomsclvca (usually called 'the article I in 
the McrcaulUe Maviue OlRce in the presence or the 
officers of the Board of Trade} n-nd on returning to 
the United Kingdom, the niofltcr miifit lofige the 
m’tiolcs at the Mevcanfcile Marine Office within 
forty-eight hoiii*8 of his anival, and the crew are 
discharged there. Seamen leaving the vessel 
ftbroiul nuiftfc be discharged before tho British 
consul, and new engagements alnoad niiiat he 
Diacle boforc the sanio oiheiaK In the case of yeasola 
in blifi coasting trndo, the crew aigii articles on 
bonnl tho vessel, but the ngrceiucnta are banded 
over to the Moicantile Marine Olliccs every June 
and Deceinhcr. Vessels uikder 80 tons hand over 
thdr crBW-lifits only, in the same manner, Thera 
is no statutory scale for manning Bntwli slups, 
ljut tlie Passengers Act requires tfint a ship eariy^ 
ing emigrants be manneil with an^emcmnt 

crew to the fiatisfaction of tlic emigration onicer 
dealing her. Owing to hjqjrovements m masting 
and rigging, the use of better iiiechaiiical appliauces, 
and tho nece.s 9 ity for ccononiical workiiig, mer- 
chflrtt-,chips' crows ^ire nmv sjndJer than m ionner 
years, except hi tho best class of passewgov vessels, 

CrcivCf a town of Cheshire, a great railway 

juiLctiou and tJic hugo ivorkfl of tlm ^ndon and 
Norbh-AA'^eqterii Bail way, to which it nwea it«' 
proflcnt iiupoi-tance. It is 158 niil^ 

London, 43 SE. of Liverpool, 31 Man¬ 

chester, and 53 N\Y. of llinninglianu About 1840 
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tiiQi’c were rjiily two or three Jioufiei^ wlierc Crewe 
nOAY stands ; hub since then ita [jopulabioii has 
gi‘own bo 4401 in 1851, 8159 in 1861, 17,810 in 1871, 
iind 24,385 vi 188l~^ilnehy employed in the railway 
Stations, and in the world ffiinmni locomotive and 
cAtriago wo?’h«, ivhicli iroie cojinnenccd in 1843, 
Naturally, Crowe is not an attmetivo ylace, though 
the Loiulon and North-'Westorn Coni|)aiiy have 
erected a tfood many jianilsouie buildiiiga, done 
much in two way of samtaUou, aud m \881-88 
prei^enfccd the town with a beautifully laid-oiifc park 
of 40 acres, Crowe was incorporate<i'in 1877. Cord 
Crewescat, Cjeu'c Rail, oy Inigo Jonesi, wns 
destroyed by lire in 186(4, hut W'i heeu since 
rebuilt, 

€i*ciVcl-AVOl*k is a kind of embmdevy in ftne 
worsted or silk, See EMniiniDERY. 

Crcivlccriic, a nmiketdOAvn of Bonierselshire, 
in the fertile valley of the PaiTOt, 15 miles SK of 
Taunton, It \im a cruciform Perpendicular clmicli, 
with a splendid west fioiib; a gramniar scbool 
occupying commodious new hmldings i a 
railway stfttiou (I860J; and inaiiufactuies of sail¬ 
cloth, girth-wob, Imir-scating, <&c. Pop. (la^l) 
3303] {1881) 3557. See Piilinan’s Hook of the 
Axa, {dth ed. 1873). 

Cl*ibI>ag‘Cj a game at cards, probably of Engliiili 
ongin, 11 docs not appear in foreign treatises on 
gamea, and in t\iK^ AcaUemy of Piau [17^^)^ trnns- 
latetl from the French, crlbbiLi^eis called an English 
game. Cribhage ig played with a pack of lifty^two 
cards; the scores accrue in coiisoquence of certain 
combinations in play^ hand, and crib (for an 
account of which see any treatise on fclio ganic). 
riiQ scores ai-G marked on a crihhage boarcl pierced 
with holes, Cribhage was fonneidy called nocki^. 
It is mentioned under that name in an epigram by 
Bir John Harrington (1015). Nai-cs {G/ossarij] 
says noddy was not played with a board; but Gay ton 
[i^csttvou^ Notas upon Vopi Quixote 1654) speaks of 
noddy'boards. The earliest description of the game 
is in The Con iplc(d Gan tester (1674). Under erlhuage 
lb ia stated that ttie game was sixly-ono, ‘setup 
witli countiora;^ and that knave-noddy is one In 
hand niicl tiva to the (letxler—i.e, if turned up. In 
1791 Anthony Fasriuiu (pseudonym) published a 
tveatlse on th^ game oi cribhage j and in 1800 
cribhage was added bo lemed e^litions of Hoyle’s 
Crames. The most coniprehensivo wdrJc on the 
game is "iValker’s Cribwajc Plat/er's ITamIbookt 
long aub of priut, but republisUed ia great part 
in Bohn’s jr«>Kf6oo/u of Gimes, 

Crlb-liitini^ is 0 - bad habit and an unsouncliicfis 
mot with especially in the lighter breeds of liorse.'i, 
ami .spending a consideraMe amount of leisru^ 
the stable. _ The act consists in the animal 
seizing with liis teetli the manger, rack, or any 
otlier such object, and taking in at the same 
time a deep inspuatioii, technically called ivhid- 
Slicking. Orib-hifcing springs often from idle 
play, may be fii-sfc hiclulged in during grooming, 
espccialfy if the operation is conducted in tho 
stall, and the animal he necdlc.Hsly tensed or 
iicklciVj is occtusionally learned, apparently, by 
irnitation^ from a neighbour] and in the first 
ins^nce is frcfpiently a symptom of some form of 
mdfgeafcion. Its indulgence may be suspected 
rvlvevc the outer margms of the front teeth are 
worn find rugged, and wdlJ soon ba proved turn¬ 
ing the auitual loose whuve he can Imd euitahle 
ohjeets to lay hold of. It usually interferes with 
tliriviug and condition, atwl leads to attacks of 
indigestion. It enn he prevented only hy the uso 
of a riiuzzic or tliroat-stiup ] hut in those newly- 
acquii-ed cases resulting from giuitric deraiigement, 
mcaria must furtUev be taken to remove the ociditY 
or other aucli disorder. 


ULiclitoii, Jahies, siimamed the ‘Admirable,’ 
sou of lloberfc Crichton of Eliock, DiiinfnesBhirc, 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, wnalorn oulOfcli August 
1560. He woa educated at St Salvator's College, 
Sb Androwa, where George Ihichaniux wms hia 
tutor, and where be graduated M,A. in. IB75- In 
1577 Ciichion left Scotland. He was for two ycain 
in France, where he seems to have served in tlie 
French army. Tlici’e is no tnisbwnrtliy evidence 
that he lUafcingwisbed himself aa a lUsputant at the 
university of Paris. In July 1579 he was at 
Genoa, and addresfled tlie senate in a Latin oration, 
wJiicli w/m printed. Next year he renclied Venice, 
and pviiitctf a Latin pooiu addics.sed to the scholar 
Aldus Mariiitius, grandson of the foiuulor of tlio 
AUlino press. Aldus took the youth uiuler his 
patronage, and issued a printed handbill aiinoiuic- 
mg a greab scholastic disputation in wliich Cricliton 
was to take part. The young Scotclinian was iboro 
described ns a skilled athlete, scholar, jioet, linguist, 
with unparalleled poweia of memory. In 1681 
(according to Aldn.'i) Grichtou went to I^uaand 
overcame all tlio scholars there in public disiiula- 
tions. At the end of 1683 Aldus issued un edition 
of Cicero s Be Hmvcrsiiatc, dedicated to Crichton’s 
nienioiTi and asserted there tliat Ida versatilo 
j»rot6g4 died ou 3d November 1583. No detailB 
arc given, and althongli Aldus’s date has been 
widely adopted, it is clearly an error. In 1684 
Crichton visited Milan. Tiievo laio in that year 
he mldinlicd mi elegy on the death of the 
arclmishop, Cardinal llorronico, and two gratula* 
tory odes—one addressed to the cardiimra suc¬ 
cessor, Gasper Visconti, and the other to Charles 
Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, on his maviiago. Early 
next year (March 1685) ho issued a collection 
of scattered Latin poems dedicated to tlie chief- 
inapuitmto of Milan. Tliis is the latest date at 
which he ifi known, to liavc been alive. In 1691 
Giichtoii’s younger brother Ilobert had bcooiue 
owner of his father's property in Scotland. Hunco 
CrieJiton died between 1585 aud J59I. fii 1601 one 
Thomas Wright, in Tusaions of the Mml, related 
that wTiea in Italy he heard that a young (un- 
immcd) Scotchman, ‘of most rare and fiingnlar 
parts/ was attacked hy an (uiispccifiGdj Itoliaii 
prince in disguise; that the pnneo, rnimnig some 
risk from tlio Scotchman’s SM'ord, announced hiy 
naiiic] tlmt the ^Scotelimaii, who was nrevionsiy 
acoiiaiiited with the prince, hfiiulGd him fiis sword, 
and the prince thereupon basely mii hia opponent 
thvougb the body. Jobii JohuRton, in ifcroca Scoti 
(1003), states that Cidclitou was killed at Mantua 
hy a son of the duke in a nocturiuil brawl, and 
that he was buried at Matitua. Crichton’s early 
l7£ih'CentULy biogiutdiorff cauibitio ami 

Johnston's Btoriea, adding such doubtful details as 
tljat Ciieliton was tutor to hia fl.«i.sailant, the iWko 
of Mantua’ri son, oi\ thu lecomineiidatitm ef Pope 
Clement VIIL Wright and Joliiistoii were prac¬ 
tically contemporaries of Crichton, and tlio oiillino 
of their story is doubtless true. But the fatal 
encounter at Mantua mmt bs (Ute<l at lexwt two j 
years hitcr timn the date of Crichton’s dcaili 

3 died bj^ Aldus. John Johnston in 1603 hrst ' 
the epithet * atlinimhie ’ in dcscrihiiig Crichton 
('oinniOus in studmadmimbihy), and it was again 
employed in David Leitch’s Philosophia illacVU- 
[ 1(537 _). But CricUboii chieJly owes his popii- 
lar 2 'eputatiou, os ii'cll as hi.<5 de.vignation of ‘Iho 
Adinivable,’ to Bit Thonvae Uvmihart of Cronxavty, 
>ylia wrote an oxtravagautljr fantastic account of 
the schidmiUc and alhlotie pTowe^iS whicli he dis¬ 
played at Paris and Mantua in his Discoverp of a 
most (^(j^uisite Jeivel{lt\62). There is UtLlo that is 
liiatorical in Urquhart's fables. aUhougli tiioy lifive 
been largely accepted by later biogvapUevs, uicluding 
P. F, Tytier,.the first edition of whose biography of 
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^^Ppcaved in IfilO, and the secoiul in 1825. 
Aldus’s testimony to Crlcliton’a vei'sability is alone 
worthy of serious consideration. Aldus was in tlic 
habit of pi’aisin^r extravagantly promising young 
strangers at the Italian uuiveisities, atid ascribes, 
to a Polisli contomporavy of Criohbon, Stanislaus 
NiGgosQiiski, almost tlie identical accoiupUslunents 
with which ho credits Crichton. That Cricliton’s 
power of inoniory was extraordinary»is, however, 
independently corroborated by a physician of Treviso 
near Venice, named Bartolomeo Dui'chelati, in his 
Mjntaphioriun Dialogi Septem (1583). And there ia 
no reason to doubt his linguistic facility or liis 
skill as a foiicev. But tlio numerous Latin vei-ses 
and prose c.ssays which Crichton printed indicate 
no special capacitj'. Harrison Ainsworth wrote 
it novel on Crichton’s apocryphal career in 1837. 
For a critical and bibliographical account, see 
urticlca in Dictionari/ of National Biogtaphy^ and 
ill Gmthmaii's Magazim for March 1888 fboth by 
Sidney L. Leo), A genealogical paper by John 
Stuart in Promlings of Somty of Aniiquarm of 
Scotland (1855), ii. 103-18, is also useful. Unique 
copies of most of Crichton’s publicationa are in the 
Greiivillo Library of tlie British MiLsonm. 

Cricket* ^ Like that of most Kaine.s played wdth 
a ball, the origin of crickot may te aairl to be lost 
in ol.sciirity, Niimorons researches have been, 
uiado in the iiope of Bxing a date, but no really 
^fcjsfacbory conclusion luis Ijeon arrived at, thougli 
it is tolerably certain that the game, in some 
shape or form, existed at a very remote period of 
antiquity. Various attempts have been made to 
prove that the birthplace or cricket was outside the 
fiiuita of Great Britain ; hut the weight of evidence 
favours the popular view that to Engl mid alone the 
world is indebted for this manly and universally 
liked game. It is considered highly probable that 
the word criekot is a corruption of creag^ a variation 
of an old Baxon word signifying a game played 
with a crooked bat; if so, it would appear that 
cricket was known ainongab ua nearly oQO joai's 
ago, as the word is fountl to have been in use 
during tlie reign of Edward I. (1300). This, how¬ 
ever, is supported only by material of siender 
character. Strutt, one of our best authorities on 
anciGiib suort, adduces some evidence to show that 
* club-ball/played in the 14tli century, may Imvo 
l)con tlie parent of cricket, but both 'cat-and-dog* 
(mention of which occurs in the 16tli century) and 
'stool-balU (frequently vefciTed to in the ]7tli 
centniy) have n closer adinity. It is stated in 
EussclVfl Histonj of Guildford ' that cricket was 
played in that well-known Surrey town in the 
middle of the IGth century, hut for fifty years sub¬ 
sequently no trace boa been found j and indeed 
liiatory tells us really little or nothing of the game 
that is not specuiative until tho opening of thelSfch 
century, from which period its growtli inny bq 
readily followed, tliougli acoicely anything of a 
delinifco character is to bo gleaned even at that 
time as to the niode of playing the game. ' While 
it was tliQu generally admitted to be healtliful, it 
was condemned on account of the amount of 
gambling; associated with it. 

There ia Bome ovidenco of a match having been 
layed between Kent and All Efij?land prcvibuHly; 
lit the earliest matches of which copies of the 
Kcoroa have been preserved wore those of Kent 
ir, iVll England, deciilcd on the Artilleiy Ground, 
Irinsbnry, in 1710, and of Ilainhlodon (a chib started 
about 1750, and which hold a somewhat siinilar 
position to that afterwards taken up by tlie 
Marylebone Club, iiinAiniicIi os the Hainblcdoniana 
played matches in difteranb parts of England, and 
generally promoted the interests of tliQ game) 
against Kent, wliicli took place at Bisliopsboiirne 
Paddock, near Canterbury, August 19, 1772. 


Nearly two yearn after the latter inatcli—viz. 
Fcbmary 25, 1774—fi. committee of noblemen and 
gentlejuen xiiel at the Star and Uarta\ in Pall Midi,. 
London, and formally drew up a het of laws for tlie 
"overnineiit of tho gaiiie, and these arc believed t(k 
have been the written laws. They liave from 
time to time undergoue ax tensive alteration and 
addition. In those days the runs scored were 
recorded by means of notches made on the edge of 
a atrip of wooil; the wiekets ware pJaced, as new, 23 
yards apart, with a popping-creasG, 3 feet 10 inchest 
(now 4 feet) in fimit of each j the stumps, two in 
I rminher, were 22 inches lon^, oiul the bail 0 inebea 
(a previous wicket having been 2 feet wide, with a 
I hole dug out of the ground in tlio centre, and 
' 1 foot nigh); the ball weighed fnoni 5 to G 
ounce.'?, TowaiiL the end of the IStk century a 
third stump was added to tho wicket, winch then 
became 2 inches higher jind 1 inch broader, and tho 
only change made aiuce has been a further incicasu 
both ill height and width, Thera at first no 
liiiiib to the size of tlie bat, and tho early instru¬ 
ments were curved at the end, bo that little elao 
than hitting could have hoen attempted; but os 
the character of tlic bowling changed and liccanie 
more destructive, alterations were niorle in the in- 
sbniment of defence, whirii even at tiic beginning 
of the 10til century wfw inelegant compared with 
that now used. The later nortioa or the 18 th 
century was remarkable for the formation of the 
Jdarylebone Club, wdiicli took place in 1787 on tlie 
dissolution of the White Coudnit Club, which had 
had an existence of several year's, and Imd playetl 
mat dies in tho fields from which the club took ite 
name. Tho new club, destined to hecoinc the con¬ 
troller of cricket, located itself in Doiset Square^ 
in the paiish of ^lavylebono, for about a quarter of 
a century; then wont to North Bank, Begcnt’a 
Park, but after a brief pcidod had again to make 
a move, and finally in 1814 ^^ettled dowTi in the 
St Joluda Wood llnad, its preaent^ quarters^ 
^X..ord'fl,* as the homo of the has alxva^-^ 

been known, is the beat-appointed crioket ground 
in the kingdom. 

To John Nyrcn (born in 1704) andLambert (born 
in 1770) we are indebted for the eai’Hest pnnteil 
instructions as to bow to play the game; hut these 
crickotein of vast experience had many iimUtora, 
and tho comparatively largo anioimt of cricket 
literatuie that apmug np at this period furthered 
the intei-ests of the game in a marked degree, 
Uound-arm bowling woa introduced during the lifo- 
liinea of these two famous ciicketers, and both 
viewed it with disfavour, Lainbort declaring that 
if continued it would have a <jegeneratiiig effect. 
Two coimtias claimed to liave introducecl the new 
style, Kent averring that AVills was the discovaror, 
and Biissex that the honour rested ^vith Broaxl- 
briilge. Wills ivas perhaps tlie first to really put 
into prajctice the stylo of bowling identical with 
tliat now BO universally adoptSh thougli tho 
delivery then was not nearly so high as it sub¬ 
sequently became, liound-arm howuing wo^ not 
allowed to have an uninterrupted career. Tlie 
delivery increased in Jioight as tlio adyantago of 
so doing was observed, and bo fluspiciously like 
throwing was some of tliis bowling thought, tlmt 
after it liad been practifted for eight or ten yeaiH 
the Morylebono Club dwearded it altogether. It 
was revived, however, about 1825, and on tho hard 
and uneven surfaces upon which cricket was then 
hequently playd, it becamo so dangerous that 
recourse wos md to leg-guanls and batting-gloves, 
ai'Mea which Imd Imd no jnevioua weistener. 
During tho second quarter of the lOtJi centuiy the 
game mode rapid strides, aud grew in popidarity 
with the middle and upper classes, The celebrated 
I Zingari, consisting entiitaly of gentlemen, was 
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formed in ISi.j, niitl cridvcb be'jaii to be taken up 
by other countries in a slidit degree. 

County cricket ^ too» winch is at the present time 
fciie mainstuv of the f^aine, was becoming general, 
though the interest in many of the niatches was 
discounted by soiiio of the players being found in 
the ranks of two or three counties in one season. 
Several of the counties played iiintclies early in 
the IDfcli century and even before j but properly 
organised county clubs did not exist for many years 
afterwards, as tlio following dates of formation 
allow: Surrey, 1845;^ Sussex, 1857 (having been 
conducted hy a coininittee from 184i2); ICeiitj 1859 
(re-foriiicdin 1879); Notts, 1859; Yorkshire, 1863; 
Lniieashirc, 1864 ; Middlesex, 1868; Gloucesfcer- 
sliirc and Derbyshire, 1879. In June 1873 rules 
\Yore passed respecting the qiiaUricafcion of county 
idayei's, and aince then county crickot lia.s left 
lit tie room for tlie elevens which were wont to 
peranihulate tlio country under the respective titles 
of All England, United All England, and later still 
the Uniteil liouth, Even the matches between 
the Geutleuien and Playem, and North v. >Soufcli, 
which at one time were tho most attractive of the 
season, havo in a meosuro Imd bo take a secondary 
position, for the increased demands of the counties 
nave made it almost impossible for suck contests to 

of a thoyoughly Ycpre^antative chtiYaeter. Intev- 
national cricket dates back as far as 1859, Yvhen 
George Parr toolc a team out to Ameiica. This 
was ndlow'ed tw'o ycarB later by the visit of a team 
bo Australia under tlie captaincy of H. H, Stephen¬ 
son, and up to 1876 three teams bad visited 
Ameiica, aim four Australia, wiiile in 1868 England 
^^'olcoIned a party of aboii^iies. Then 1878 was 
signaliBod by the arrival in England of Conway's 
Anstrnlinn elev''en, the Jii-st of its kind, but destined 
to bo follo^ved by many othem. Erenueut visits 
between Australian and English cricketem have 
eince then been paid, and on the whole the game 
lias lionelitcd tberohy, theugh some of the ventures 
liave been of a purely comuiercial cliavacter. 

So muQli for its Jiistory and the variety of opinions 
held by its hintonaiis, Aa to the iiierits of tho 
ganio as now played hub one opinion exwts. Ey 
general assent cricket stands 2 )r 6 'eminent amoiig.st 
tho many outdoor pas times pursued during tlio 
sumnier months. All classes play it, niul at im¬ 
portant nmtclica tho coinuany of lookciii'On include.^ 
representatives of all graites of society. Tlie keenest 
interc.st, too, is shown in connection with the load¬ 
ing fixtures of the sensou, and the results of many 
match ea are telegraphed to all parts of the world. 
One of the great reasoir^ of the ruinarkahlo popn- 
Inriby of this game is its uncertainty. Cilckcfc is 
not solely an alVair of skill; ehance is also a factor 
to a veiy largo ox tout. Coiulitimis of ground and 
W'cather'exert such a reinavkahlo iniliionco on the 
game that in many case« a side which appavently 
possessed little hope of bucccss has come out of a 
match victorious. A mistake in the field, nn act of 
carelessness on the part of a batsman, may cliango 
the character of the whole game, and iiideetl * never 
lost till wQii ' may with gi-catcvreason be applied to 
cricket than any other pustinie. WitUiu tW reach 
of almost everyone, cnckct is, as a most entliu.si- 
ostic lover of tbe game 1ms put it, a health-giving, 
glorious aimisciuent, calculated to bring out all good 
<1 ualities, trying alike teuiper, patience, and courage. 
To excel at cricket it is necessiiry that tlie study of 
the game should be coiiinicnced at an early age, 
as a great deal of patience and practice is requisite. 
At nearly all, if not all, of our public schools, a 
ciicUct ‘ coach ‘ or tutor is engaged, and ag many of 
the masters are capable mul only too willing to give 
good ml vice, the youth of tho middle and upper 
classes liavo splendid opiimduiiities of ciilti\'atliig a 
good stylo, a most e,s^cn tlal element towards success. 

Instruction from old cricketem given at practice 
time is the best of all instruction, and tliis should 
always he remembered bv those le,ss fortunately 
placed tium imblic-school boys and university men, 
from whoso ranks the best amateur talent is drawn. 

Ill speaking of practice, Dr W- G. Grace, tho most 
famous cricketer of this age, says, ‘ that the 
more nearly tho piuctice-game approaches to a 
match, and the inore steady and painstaking the 
player is, the better. One ol the best methods of 
practice I knoAv of is for sixteen ]>eoplG to plav 
amongst themselves; eleven to go into the liohl, 
two to go to tho wickots, two to tho umpiring, and 
one scoring. An afternoon's practice, to last for 
four hours, will thns give a quarter of an liouv in 
each position to every player, and each jdaj’Or will- 
gain experience in every depavtmeiib of the game, 
getting luilf an limir's hatting (fifteen miiiuLc.'i at 
each wicket, no matter how often out), half an hour’s 
howling (fifteen mimifces al eacli wicket), lialf an 
hour's umpiring (llftecn minutos nb each end), a 
quarter of an houv’s scoring, and two and a (piavtor 
hour’s fielding, being fifteen iiiiiiutes at each place; 
ovors of four balls being bowled, and discipline 
kept up tlioroiiglily as in a match, , . . Tlic advan¬ 
tage of having eleven in the field when you arc 
practising is tliat you therchy Ijcat learn how to 
yulgc the vans, and there is uofcluug so iiuportanfc 
to a ciickcter as to be able to do this well.' _ 

The game of cricket can he played either at 
single-wicket or tloublo-wicket, hut matches at the 
former have hecoiiio very rare. For the latter, two 
AVickets must he pLtclied o])poftito and pavallol to 
each otiiov at a distance of 22 yards, each wicket to 
be 8 inclics in width, and to consist of threeHtumpa 
(of equal and sulliciciit size to preA''cnt tho ball 
from passing through, 27 inches out of tlic gi-ouml) 
with tAYo hails (4 inches in length, and Avhcii in 
position not to project more tlnin half an inch ahoA'O 
the Htmnj)a) upon tho top. In a line Avifch tho 
wicket and extending tlircc feet on eitlior side of it, 
is the hnAvling-creaso, beyond tho limits of avIucIi 
the boAvlcr must not go. lie uses a ball moasiiiing 
in eircumferonco not'lcs.s than 9 iiiclies, nor nioro 
than inches, and AA^eigliing nob less tluui 54 

ounces, nor more than 6^ ounces; and he boAvls 
either round-arm or undcrliaiul, and at Avhat pace 
lie pleases. Four feet in front of the Avicket and 
parallel with it is the popping-crease, winch defines 
the batsiiian’s territory. AnyAvlioro he hind tho 
noppiiig-cronse the batsman is m liis oavii ground. 
The bat used must not exceed inches in its 

widest part, and imi.sb nob he more tlian 38 iiiohcH 
in length, A matcli is )dayc(l bctAVCCii tAvo sides ()f 
eleven players each, unless otherwise agreed to; 
each side has two innings, taken alternatch^ unless 
the side Avhicli goes in second score.s eighty runs 
(sixty ill a one-day match) less than the opposing 
side, in AvUlch case it folloNvs its innmjjri (i,o, 
lias to iila^" again). T]io olioico of innings is 
(leciiled by tos.sin^. Two members of one side go 
in tq bat,^ and the rival eleven take up various 
po-sitions in the field, the liall being boAvled ii) 
overs from each Avickei aUernaiely. The score is 
reckoned hy runs, and a run is obtained cael^ tiiAAO 
the hatsjuen, after a hit, or at any time AAdiilo tlie 
ball is in play, cross and make good their ground 
from end to end; also by means of a no-hall (the 
penalty for delivering the ball mifaiily or from the 
Avrong position), avuIg hall (a hall that in tliG 
opinion of the umpiro is not wibliiu reach of the 
batsman), and iu tho event of tlio fiohlKniau .sto})- 
piiig the hall otliorwiftc than Avitii any part of bw 
Iverson. The aide Avhich scores tlie greatest mimbor 
of mils Aviim the match, Tim batsman nmy bo 
bowled, caught, stumped, or run out; lie may bo 
out leg before Avicket, for ohstrueiing tho liold, 
for hitting the ball tAVice (except for the pur- 
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pose of mijirding his wicket), or for liaiullioK the 
hall while 111 play, unless Terpicatei) to tlo so liv the 
opposite Bulc. it is tlie ilnty of tlie fiehisincn to 
save as many rails os possible, aiul to do this tliev 
should not only watch every hall tlint is bowled, 
hut they should endeavour, if possible, to ontieipatc 
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where the hatsinan intonda to liit the hall, TJio 
Ifositioua of the lleklsmcn vary wifcli fcJie bowling, 
but for fast howling nmy he given as wicket- 
keeper, point, cover-point, short-slip, long-slip, 
tlnvd man, loiig-fielil, mid-on, nhd-oll', long-leg, 
howler. The howler as a rule takes slip at the 
end iio bowls from, for the biniple reason tfiaC; little 
rmining about is rerpiireil of him. Por point 
and cover-point great smartness is necessary, ami 
both long-slip and long-lcg are places wliieli me 
not easy to lill satisfactorily; wJule the long-fields 
u\mi\il be good at throwing, and able to judge a 
catch well. It is iiGccssavy to have two umpires 
and a scorer, and eacli cricketer slionid he provided 
with a ba'jf containing a bat or two, leg-guards, 
gloves, spiked-solo shoes or hoots, and a Ilaime] 
suit. Tile best books on the game are 27ie Cricicct 
FieldThe English Game of Cricket; Crkhel: a 
popular Handbook of^ the Gam; and Criclcd in 
tlio ‘IJadininton’ series, by Steel, Andrew Lang, 
^Lytfclotou, Mitchell, and Grace (1888), 

Cricket {GrijUus)f a familiar geinia of insects in 
the order Orthoptora, near locusts, grasshoppers, 
&c. Afiiibstantml body, a thick head, long feelers, 
a rasping oigan on the wing-covers of the males, 
^Yillg>l closely folded lengthwise, hut often along 
with the wing-covoi'S degenerate, great powers of 
leaping, arid a retiring, move or less aiihtcrratiean 
habit of life, are some of tho more important char- 
actorisbics of the family (Gryllida^) of wliieli the 
cricket is a type. The fcniiile.s are fertilised hy 
means of peculiar speriiiatonliores, and aa in allied 
OrtliopLoiu there is no nmrKed inctainorpliosiB in 
the life-history. In the genus Grylhisthe head is 
hlunt, the antenna^ are long ami thin, the wings 
are always }n'csont, the hind-legs are very broad and 


Blrong, and the female.^ have a straiglit protrudinf^ 
cgg-Uying oigftii.-Tlio Field Crickct(<?. oujlnMfrM*) 
Is very coiimion tliroiigfiout Euroiic iu lields and 
ineadowa (local in England), and is very well 
hnown from the sound, hy means of wliich the 
male captivates hiy mate. The body is conijirosscd, 
tlie head is black jind shining, the wing-covers arc 
1)1 own mid yellow nt the roota. As in other crickets, 
the noise of the male.s ifj TmadG hy nibbiiK' the win*^- 
cpvois ngainst one onotlicr. The under side of one of 
the iioi-vnves beai^over a Imiidred sliai-p tmiiBi'crKo 
udges or tcetli. 1 hese insects hide in Inurows in 
tlio giouiid, and soinctunos do inncli dnniaj^o to 
vegecaulea. ^lo female lay.s numerous eggs in the 
Diinw, and the lame remain as ancli through the 
winter.—T.he House Cricket (G. hofi a 

laiikcr, yellowisli-brown Ixidy an incli lonf». A 
recent arrival in the United States, ib is coTnmon 
throughout Europe in Jiouses, i.s said to occur in 
the onen air in Madeira, and even in Ihitain occa¬ 
sionally wfludeis out of doom in summer. It 
hidca in nooka and crevices, and lovea the ncitdi. 
bourliood of the fire, especially in winter. Its 
merry note han liecoiiie associated with ideas ol 
doinofiticity (as in Dickciis’.s Cnckei on (he Tkarih), 





V-/ 




Hou 80 Cricket {GrgUus domeilieut): 
a, r«ll-growii larv’A ; I, puixi; o, perfect Insect. 

AVitliout tho heat of the fire, it becomes more 
or less dornmut in winter. Ifc remains quiet dur¬ 
ing the day, but liiinta about actively at night 







Molo Criobetaml eggs {&rglloUdjxi vulffaris). 

for crumbs and other Bcvaps both animal and 
vegetable. For the sake of both food and warmth 
it often fremionts hakehouses. Tho larvoo are 
wingless, and tlm pnpm have only nidlnicntaiw 
wings. The loudest noise made hy a cricket w 
iwobahly that of a iSicilian species (ff. megak' 
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ccpJmlm)^ which is said to make itself J\eai'tl ^at 
distance of a inilo.’ Closely allied to the above 
^enus is Myniiecopliila, ft wingless cricket with; 
extremely strong hiiuMcg-'^!. Only the females arc ; 
known, and theso live nftravsitically in auts’ nests. 
The Mole Cricket ( (.jrpltoinlpn) heiongs to the same [ 
family, and is clisfcingiushed by the enormous hiir- 
imving fore-logs, by the large size of the anterior' 
ring at the fcliorax, and by the absence of an oyi- ] 
positor ill the females. The only' Enroiican ^species ^ 
{G. vulgaris) is a largo and foniiidable ixiBect, some- | 
times attaining a length of t\yo inclios. It is of a ' 
gi’ayisli-brov\’ii colour, with a silken sheen. Ib bxir. j 
rows like a mole in fields nud meadows, but is , 
sometimes seen in iliglib in the evenings. Numerous 
eggs, inclosed in a cocoon, ave laid wnclergrouTwl, ^ 
The Jarv'in are long in becoming adult. The mole , 
cricket often does damage by biting at the roots of • 
Vegetable crops. Like tbo hold ciickot, ho^Yeyer, 
it feeds very largely on ground iiisecta and the like, 
A South Aincricnn and West Indian species {G. 
diditclyla) damages the sugar-canes. 

Cricliliule* a town ill Wiltslurej on the Isis oi* ] 
Thames, 7 luilcs NNW. of Swindon. Enfraiicliised 
under Edwftrd I., it returned two niembei-a to 
parliament till its disfvancUiftcincnt iu 1885, the ] 
‘borough^ since 1782 having inchulcd forty dour 
parishes and parts of six others, n'ith a pop, (1881) , 
of 61,050. Po 2 >, of town, 1600. j 

Orleir, a tinvn of Perthshire, on the Eani’s left' 
bank) 26 miles NNE. of Stirling, and 18 W. of 
Perth by two branch lines opened in 1856-66, Ib j 
is situated in the mulnb of exquisite scenery, 
enjoys a pure dry cHinato, has a large hydropathic 
(1807), two old niarket-crossea, some handsome 
new cluu’clies, and Momou's Academy (1859). Its 
famous cattle fair 'was transferred about 1770 to 
Ealkiuk; the inamifacture of woollens was intro, 
(luced in 1S12. Of many seats in the nciglibonr- 
bood) Dniiiimond Castle (1491), Lord AVillonghhy 
de EresbY*fi, iR famous for the beauty of its gavuens. 
Pop. (1851) 3824; (1881)4469. 

(Irllloii, Louih des Ralue-s be, 

Burnanied ‘ Le Bravo/ W’OS horn nb Murs in Pro¬ 
vence in 1541. Uiuler Francis of Lorraine, Duke 
of Onise, then the model of niilitary chivalry, 
Jio was trained for war, mid, still a hoy, covered 
himsolf wdth glory at il»o siege of Calais, and at 
the capture of Giiiues. Ilis heroism wa.s rewaided 
with a mimber of clmreii benefirog, which bo 
intrusted to the cav-o of Icftincd clerks. Ho 
distinguisbed himself further at Dmix, Jarnac, 
and ^toiieoiitaur. Wounded iit Lepauto (1571), he 
was yet sent to carry the news of tlie victory to 
the pope and the French king. His noble heart 
abhorred the treachery and horrors of Bb Barblio* 
loniow, hut be took part in the siege of La llocholle 
in 1673. Faithful to Ids king in lii.s struggle witli 
the Catholic League, after lii» death he gave hearty 
ftUcgiauco to Ileiwy IV. When^..tba peace witli 
Savoy was conoliideth Crillon i:etired to Avignon, 
and, after the fasliion of a tnie Catholic warrior, 
ended IjIs days ‘in the expreise of piety and pen¬ 
ance,' Deceniher 2, 1615. A somewhat mclodra- 
jiiatlc story is told liow once wlioii listening at 
church to an account of the criicilixion, the old 
hero, brandUhing Ids su’ox'd, cried out: ‘Where 
werfc llipdi Ciillon?' 

OvjiUCf in. its legal, as opjmed to itf4 jiiornl or 
ethical aenae, is an act done in violation of tlmse 
duties for the brencli of which the law has provided 
^,lbat tiic ofiBiidor, in addition to rcpainngt if it he 
' possible, the injury done to the indivkliial, shall 
make satis faction to the conmiuinty. A private 
wrong, or civil injury, on the other hand, is an 
infiiiigement on the nglits of an individual merely, 
for which compensation to him is hold to be suih- 


cient. Legal criminality is not a ^lermanent char¬ 
acteristic of actions as snob, bub one decided by 
considerations of c.xj^ediency. Without changing 
its absolute moral character, the same nciion may, 
and very often is, criminal in one country or genera¬ 
tion, and no crime in another eountry or generation. 
Ib cannot, liowevei, he supposed ti»afc the crimin¬ 
ality or non-011111111 ftlity of an action docs nob 
exercise an iiiiiioi'fcant rcilex influence on tho moi-al 
judgiuenb of the coinnninity with respect to tJjo 
particular action. Malico or evil intention is 
essential to tho character of niofib crimes, for 
though there may be an immoral act which it ia 
inexpedient to pnniali, it can rarely he expedient U) 
punisJi whabis not an immoral act. But it is nob 
necessary that the evil intention simll have had 
reference to the party iujnred. If the olfondor 
acted in defiance of social duty, a crime Jias Ijgcji 
comiuibfccd, though not the particular criiiio in¬ 
tended. For oxamplo, it is murder if A kill B by 
mistake for C, unless the killing of C would havo 
been justifiable, or excusable, Bub the absurd 
doctrine of vejwns fn illKitOt accovdiuf? to \vlucU 
A shooting at Iris noighhour's poultry, and kill- 
iug his ncigbhoiir, is guilty or niiuder, is now 
generally abandoned. Tho law can take up cog¬ 
nisance "of a bare intenbiou udiich 1ms not riponed 
into any sort of act. How far Attemids^ (fj.v.) 
are jmiii.sliable is ahvaya a miesiioii of difficulty. 
The general rule f^ccinft to be that if SMch nota 
can be tmemuvocally connected with tho criminal 
intention, they are imiiishahle, thoiigh nob to 
the same extent as the completed crime—o.g. if 
the act is one of a series wliicli, if not interrupted, 
would resiilb in the coimnissioii of tlio crime, 
even though tlio accused voluntarily desisted from 
fui’tbor attempts. J'lipils under seven years of 
age, and iiisaiic persona, as being incaimhlo of 
design or intention, are regarded in the eye of tlio 
law as incapable of crime; as rogAvcIs cljildron 
Imtwcon seven and fourteen it must bo shown tliat 
they imd capacity to know their act was wrong. In. 
the case of jier.'son.s under sixteen, otlicrwiso kiiouTi 
as juvenile oileuders, niagisbralos havo a huge dis- 
cretion to substitute for ordinary puirislnnont con¬ 
finement iu a Tcforniatory school. The legal defini¬ 
tion of iufiauity is well Hottlcd in England and 
Scotland, but is totally inadequate from tlio niedicp- 
psychological point of view. The law of respon.si- 
bility in dviinkcnness and dcNrium tretneus also ve- 
qiiiros aitiendmenb. Ignorance of law is uo thrfonoo 
a foreigner, killing liis opponent iu a duel 
in Lughuid, is guilty of rnunlor. In some casca 
ignorance of fact is important—o.g. where bigamy 
i.s charged against a ivoinan who Jiad icafion to 
believe licr husljaiid dead. The defence of com^ 
pulsion,^ if coiiiplctcly ost^blislmd in fact, is gener¬ 
ally siilficient in law. TJic subjection of a servan-t 
to a master, or of a wrife or child to a Imsband 
or parent, will be no defence, but in tho latter 
caso few juries would convict, o.xeept in oxlra- 
ordimuy civcumstances. Magistrates acting bond 
JldCf and soldiers and ])oliceiucii acting under ilicir, 
ofticers iu the ordinary liuu of duty, are not liable 
to a criminal charge. Extreme want is no cxciiso 
in law, though ib lurniahcs a ground for an apidi. 
cation for mercy, as in eaanibalism at fica. 

In the technical language of iho law of EnglaTid, 
the term has a wider .signification than crime, 
the latter including only such of the form or as am 
punishable \iy Indictment (q.v.), Crimcs ave divided 
into Mmlcmeaiioiirs (q.v.) and Feloi)ics {q.r.), the 
latter being a higlier species of oIRiiice^ than tiro 
former. The Criinimil and Judicial Statistics give 
annual data as to the number of trhils and con¬ 
victions, as to police, prisons, and prisoners, Uie 
mnnbcrof the criminal classes (29,220 in England 
and Wales In 1836), &c, See DiumikaB La'W. 
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Orlmc'fl (Tartar Krym, anciently the Taiiric 
Clioraoiiewo), apciiingula of South liiLsaia, compriB- 
iiig (ivQ of tlio ei^jht distiiets of tho gorcriiuieiit of 
Tfvnrida, between the Black Sea aiicT Sea of Azov, 
joined to the continent of ItiiSBin hy the Isthnuis of 
'Poi’ckop, 18i milGfj long hy 5^ miles broad at ifcg 
nal’ro^Yeglt part (for a proposed canal ncroHs tlio 
iathmus, seo Canal). TIid ])onhiBnla is about 260 
iiiilca froin cast to west, by 125 miles from north to 
south, with about 62.1 miles of coast-lino, and an 
area of about 10,000 sq, m. In shape it is an 
irregiilay quadrilateral, pmiecting eastwards into 
the peninsula of Kertch, wliioh terniiimtes at the 
Strait of YenikaltJ. Along tlic Siwosh or Putrid 
Sea on tlie north, and the Sea of Azov, tho coasts 
are Hat and open. To the west of tho wide bay of 
Kftita or Theodosia tlio soutli coast hecoines rocky 
and elevated, and forms a succession of capes 
and small gulfs* BaUklava, and more especially 
Sehaatopol, have fine hai boura. 

In the character of its surface, the north, and 
much the larger part of tiie Crimea, is only a con- 
tiiuiatioii of the South Bussian steppe. The south¬ 
ern part, from Capo Cheisoneso to tho Strait of 
Ycniknld, only about onc-fifth of the whole penin¬ 
sula, is highla,nd, traversed by a moiintaiii-cliain, 
the continuation of the Caucasus—a region geolom- 
cally, climatically, and bolfinically distinct from the 
rest of liussia. The liiuesfcimc mountains from 
Capo Chersone.se to Baffa Bay show tleen erosion, 
pvcflcnthig the ruins of a vast table!iinu, sloping 
gently norbliwards into the stoxipe, hub hanging in | 
alu’upt precipices soutliwards. Ciialir Dugli or 

Tent Mount (ancioiitly, Moiis Trapezua or Table 
Mount), tho highest suininit, 6150 feet, is a 
qiiadiilateral mass of over 8 sq. in., elongated 
southwards, and h isolated on all sides, In the 
hilly diatilct about ICortcli are thermal and iiaph- 
tha springa, and mud volcanoes, Thero aiti Bomo 
fifty am all rivers and rivnleta, all fonlablo except 
after tjio melting of tho snows and heavy mins, 
There are about four Imndred salt lakes, rich in 
salt, Tlio cliinato is healthy, and generally mild. 
Bub in winter tlio steppe is exposed to cold winds, 
frost, and snowstorms, while the south coast is 
ahelterod ami warm. The stoppo, though not fer¬ 
tile, yet grazes iiinuinorable herds of cattle, and 
yields poijrhyiies and various coloured marbles. 
TJio northern jno\intnm-slopG.s aro laid out in pas¬ 
tures, tlnckots, orcliai\ls, and gardens watei'ecl from 
tlio rivers, In tho uplands are still magnificent 
forests of oak, beecli, cim, ash, wdllo>Y, &c. On the 
soutlioni slopes grow sea-pine; lower down is an 
Ifcalinu vegetation of laurel, pomegranate, fig. 
aibubiiBi, and vino. Hero are famous honlth-reaorts, 
witii LLvadia and otlicr imperial I'esidences- Coed 
wiiio is largely produced, and some exported. 
Though tlie CTiniea was once famous for its corn, 
it lias .suOered much from droimht, and much 
good land is now imciiHivatcd. The fauna is not 
rich. Of wild quadrupeds are the Imre, fox, and 
small rodents. All tho domestic animals of the 
•HuBsian steppe have been introduced, as also the 
bwo-hiuupcci camel. The Crimea has a liighly 
piized oyster. Tlio liiuesiono ineuntains contain 
p:)i'pliyry, diovites, and m*coiiHtone. Good coal js 
mined; on ox tensive field was opened in 1888, 

The population iiumhei'S about 250,000, of '^'boni 
80,000 are Taibara, 130,000 Russians, and 43^000 
Crooks, Jews, Bulgarians, Gormana, &c. fhe 
capital is Simferopol (q-v.), the old Tartar capital 
Iwing Bnkchisoitti (q. v.). Tho Crimea is con¬ 
nected by \'aiUva.y vyitU Ruaaia, the mam lino 
injining from Aloxiejevea to Sebastopol. In the 
Black Soa, between Europe and Asia, of line 
climate and rich in products, the Crimea has from 
earl lost times been a bone of contention for 
aiye nations, and the doiiblo or mere luanifoUl 


names of lumiy places, Greek, Tnitar, Turk, Rus¬ 
sian, iccuril the (ioujiiiatious they have succes¬ 
sively undergone. Tor the earlv history' of the 
Crimea, ace Bo,sroi£U.S. In tfic 13tlj centmr^ 
came tlio Tartara, the laab of tho Ghirci dynasty 
abdicating in favour of Russia, 1787. See J. li. 
Telfer, Tnc Crimea and Transcaucasia (1876). 

Crimean Wui*. Bor close upon forty years 
Britain had been at peace with all the great powers 
of Europe, Init in 1853 a war-cloud arose on tho 
eastern horizon. Ilussia had long cast a covetous 
eye upon Constantinople ami tho Saltan's posses¬ 
sions, and had contrived in various treaties to Jay 
the foundation of a cloiiu to something like a pro¬ 
tectorate over the Christians of tlie Greek Church 
in Turkey, amounting to tliTeo-fourths of the 
Sttltan’s subjects in Europe, Ah early as 1844 fclic I 
Emperor Nicholas hml pronosed to dlvido with 
Britain the inlicrituace of tlie ‘sick man,' bo ho 
called Turkey I and in 1853 he began to urge his 
claims in a form wJiich Turkey could not accept 
without ceasing to remain an iiulcpendcut stale. 
The other great powers intcrvenc^l us mediaton^, 
bub in vniii; and mean while a Riif-Hlaii army took 
pusseftsioii of Moldavia and Walladria. ^ After 
nearly a year of f mi bless diplomacy, negotiations 
were broken off, and Britain and France agreed to 
support Turkey by anned intervention. War was 
proclaimed against Russia on 28t]i Marcli 1854, 

The war tlnis undertaken lasted two years. At 
lii-st, England and ErimcB stood alone iu their sun- 
port of Turkey j but early in 1855 Sanlinia bohlly 
Joined tbe oHiancse, and sent a contingent to tlm 
scat of war. The other mjwers remained iieutml 
tliroughout tiic contest. The chief scenes of opera¬ 
tion wore the Bhick Sea and the Baltic. In the 
s])ring of 1834 a powerful liritiah and French fleet 
appeared in tho (Uilf of Finland j hut tiie Riiflsjan 
fleet dcclmcd the combat, and kept brTo behind 
the grnnite fortresses of Qroiistadfc and Svoaborg^ 
which, owing to shallow water and difficult navigfir 
tion, could not bo attacked by the largo vessels 
composing tlie allied fleota. The only tiling oX i?ii- 
portaiice cflected, besides impriBoning the enemy's 
na^'y and ruining his comiuonje, was the destruc¬ 
tion of tho fortress of Bonmistuid, and the capluro 
of the Aland Islands, on which it w/w situatocl. 
The second Baltic campaign, in 1855, was a repeti¬ 
tion of tlio firat, Sveaborg was bonibuided and 
partially destroyed, but again tlie want of gun- 
boatfl confined tho real services of bho fleet to a ! 


atrict blockade of tho Ilussian coasts. 

Tn tlie Black Sea the lUissian fleet follnwed the 
mine tactics as in the Baltic, and took refuge in 
the fortified Imvboiir of Sebastopol, sinking vessels 
across tlio entrance to keep out tlie ouemy. On 
land, the Td^hisli forces, uudor Oiuai Pnslm^ Ii/m1 
sustained during tlie winter of 1853-54 an heroic 
contest on the Daniiho against the RiiBsian in- 
vflxlew. The French ami British ti-oops sent to the 
aid of the Sultan were landed at first in European 
Turkey, chiefly nt Ynnia (Ami! and May 1854), 
Bub the valiant defence of Silistriii by the Turks 
themselves rendered our odvance in that direction 
luineccBsavy ; after using every offort for mx 
the Iliissians had to rcflie baffled from beforo tho 
place. The a]lic.s having Bulfieml great loss iroin 
cholera at Vania, it was rcsolvcil to carry tho war 
into the Crimen; and on 14th S^teniber an army 
of 25,000 British under l<oid Raglan, bs many 
French under Marshal St Amaiul, and 8000 Thirks, 
landed on the west coast, 30 miles north of Sebo^- 
topol. On tho 20th tlicy attacked and completely 
defeated a Russian nmiy strongly posted on Wie 
steep heights above the river Alma j then ^kuig 
np position near Bnlaklava, to the south of Beba^* 
topol, they coininencotl the siege of tliet vnsl! 
fortiesa. The IlussiauB made i-epeatcd attenipls. 
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Avith overwlielniirif^^ masses of troo^js, to force the 
alliotl iK^nitlon, led to the battles 

of Balalclava (2;)fcli Octohor) and lukerinatin (5tli 
Noveniljei), 

PjalaWava >vas mainly a cavalvy action, and did 
far more credit to oiir soldiers* gal Ian try than to 
tlieir eojiiinniulurs’ gencralNlii)). It will ever he 
jneinomble for the glorious eliarge of the Light 
Erigadc, who, i» ohedience to a hunglcd order, rode 
a mile and a Jialf heneath a iinirdcroiifl fire against 
tJic Russian army in ^lositioii. Faster and faster 
grew tlie pace, until wifcli a cheer that was many 
R hero’s death-ciy, they broke right into tlie 
battery, Eabred the g^iniiors, and hurst through a 
colniuii of iufautiy. Tlion they pansecl, and cut 
their way hack; hut out of the six blind red who 
had rUldeii forth, not two luujidrcd rcturnecL ‘ It 
is magniriccnt, hut it in nob ivar,’ was fclic comineiib 
of a I'Yeiicli general, Inkermanii, known as the 
8oldieis’ Battle, was fought on a dark and drizzly 
morning of autiunii. Taken uiiawares, and short of 
cavLvidges, SOOO llvitisU euataincd for sc-veval hours 
a hand'to'hand fight against six times that mniiher 
of Russians, till (3000 French came to tlioir aid, 
and completed the rout cf the enemy. 

Throughout the ciisuing winter, the allies, 
(ispeciftlly the British, Buflered terrible hardships, 
owing partly to the rigour of tlic climate, hub more 
to the shameful hveakdown of tho system for iwo* 
visioning tlio army. The supplies of food, clothing, 
and other necessaries iverc often sent whore they 
wei'e not wanted. The hospitals, too, weie fright¬ 
fully iwisinnnaged; havely 12 per cent, of i>iir total 
loss in the war (20,056) dying in battle, the rest in 
hospitah To Florence Nightingale, a lady of gentle 
birtlij was due tho establishment of proper nursing 
in tho military hospitals, not merely then, but 
thereafter. ^ 

The prodigious extent and strength of tlio fortifi¬ 
cations of Sebasto))oi (fi-v,), together with the skill 
and obstinacy of its defence, protracted the siege 
for nearly a twelveinonfcli, and rendered it well-iiigh 
the gi'catcst in history, In Harcli 1855 died tho 
Czar Nicholas, whose anihitiim was tlie cause of the 
contest; but under Ids son and .successor, Alexander 
II., Russia coutiuucd to wist am the enormous drain 
oil her population and resources. Tlie trenches, or 
Jinefi (jf attack, had drawn closer and closer to the 
IluBsian work>s, till at ono ]iomb tho focn were well 
wi bid 11 .speaking dihl an CO; at laf^t, on 8th jSepleni- 
her 1855, after a three <lay«’ treiueiidoiiH cannonade 
by tlie allies, the French stormed and can’ied the 
^falakoinort, the k^^y of bSehastupol, Thai night 
the Russians evacuateil tlio city, or rather its hhiz- 
ing ruins. Except for the surrender of Kars in 
Circassia, after ita gallant defence by tlio Turks 
under Colonel Willitiins, a Britiwii ollieer, the war 
ended wibli tlie fall of Sehustoijoh In March 1856 
a treaty of peace was signed at Paris, by wliicli 
IliiHsiti lost ah she had gained cir attempted to 
gain ; hub the article proliihlting Russia from hiiild- 
iiig aisGiials or having irar-ships on the Black 8ea 
(q.v.) was abrogated in 1871. See KiugWce’s 
Iftmsion of the Crimen (8 vols. 1863-87). 

CiTiiiiiial <JOliversHtioji (usually Ciu:\i. 
Con.}. See Adulteuv. 

Cl-iiiiiiial Law is that branch of law which 
deals with erijiics and their iiuiiishiiicnt. The 
ri"lib to visit with penal consequetices actions 
Avtiich Ibreatouilie oiilerof .sijeiot 3 % is cxorciserl in 
one sba]jc or luiother whcrci'cr h iirnnii society exists. 
The earliest fonii of penal law seems to have rested 
on a jirhicijde of jmvate vengeance, and to have 
taken shape in the le.c tah'oin'St tlic law of retalia¬ 
tion funnulatcd in the familiar passage in Exodus 
wJiich lays down as a lit punish meat an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tootli. The severity of this 


doctrine was mitigated when the I'iglit of personal 
vongeaiice was sabislied by a uioney payment, a 
custom wliich can he traced in the earlj^ laws of the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Roiiinns, and wliicli is par- 
tieulavly chavactciisric of early Teutonic systems 
of penal law. According to these a family is 
inauo pecuniarily responsible for the oil cnees of its 
momher,s, or accepts a line as a compensation for 
the life of a lost kinsman (seo WKiimiDU). AVlieii 
R man was killed, a part of tliis fine was ])aid to 
the king or head of the coniinunity to eompen- 
wate the clan’s loss of a lighting memher j and 
ill the distinction established between injuries 
done to the mdividiinl and in juries done to 
the couniuuiity, tlio foundation of a .system of 
criniinol law was laid. Tlie sovei'cign power in 
a community or .state took up the wrongs of private 
persons, and exercised a right of public veiigcaiico. 
Legislation upon this principle bad for its object 
the intimidation of tho wrong-doer, and was 
specially characterised by the gi’cat variety^ and 
severity of its punishments. It was not until tlio 
18til century that a more eiiligliteiiet.1 jurisnrudonce 
prevailed. Becenria’s work, On Crimes anurunish’ 
meuiSt jnihlishcd in 1760, has exercised^a .sti'ong 
inilueuco on the criminal legislation of ISuropo by 
urging the claims of criminals to Jmiiuino considcm- 
bion, and examining tlio basis in morals 11)1011 wliicli 
crinumd law vests. Tlie pviuebdc wUieU Boccivvia 
opposed to the older tlicory of public veiigoaiicc 
was tliftt of a legitimate delonce restrained wifclnn 
the limit of the common interest. The true object 
of criminal laiv was set down as the anieiulinnnt of 
tlie criiiiiiial, and tho restoration to him of the 
rights of a free man. From this point of view 
many jurists have opposed Capital Ihinishment 
(q.v.), and some go so far a.s to opjioso all forms of 
corporal punishinent on the ground that tlmy do* 
grade the criminal. The modern view gains ground 
that crime is to be looked upon as a disease of the 
Hocial body, and that the remedy is to be looked for 
rather in improved education and social well-being 
tliaii ill a repressive syf^toni of arbitrary pnidsli- 
iiients. The criminal law of a particular nlato is 
the body of legal rules alloc ting the commission and 
piosccuthni of mines. See ami the several 

articles on hluKDER, Theit, Pjswjuny, &o., also 
Judge, Waiuiant, ; and for the oviniinal 
courts, see Common Law (Couiit.s of)p Ahhize, 
HiGii Couht of Ju.stice, Justicxadv, Junv- 

TRIAIi, JU.STIOK OF PeaCI-;, QUAllTiat iSKSSrONB, 

The iirocedureill criiuinal cases diflcrs in England 
and Scotland. In England ibo pYosecution is at 
the instance of the private person injured, and 
tho trial reacmlles an ordinary civil litigation to 
a greater degree than is usual inotlier couiitrica, 
The proceedings Ijegiii before justices liy an ‘infov- 
inatiou/ upon wliioh the justices is.sue a sinimi011s 
directed lo the party charged, or giant a warrant 
for ajjiirebeiidiiig him. When tho person eliavgcd 
appeal's, the witnesses for the prosecution are 
examined in_ ins presence, and ho is at liberty 
to put cpiGstioufi to lhaui, either personally or hyr 
coiiiisek After the examination tlie accuHcd may 
say anything he desires in answer to tlic eliargo, 
hub wliat he says is taken down, and may ho given 
in cvidmioe against liim at his trial. After tlio 
Staten I Glib of^ the accused, lie imty call wibnesHCH, 
and the jnsticcfl are bon ml Lo liiiie tho sLatemenb 
of thesG, TUeveaftoY the junriccH may, according 
to their ojnnion of the eviiloace, citlior disci large 
the accused, or coniiiiit liiiii to giiol, or admit him 
to hail. The coiiiiiutnieiit is for trial, either at 
(I part or sessions or at the nsaizes, Tlic first stop in 
tJic trial is the pre,soiitme]it of an indietment lo tlio 
grand-jury, who are chaseii from gentleincii of 
i^taiuUng in the district. The gmmi-jury iiaving 
been charged by the judge, and having heard tlio 
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\yitjies^c>s find a ‘ true Ijill * if they aro Katidicd that I 
t\\eYc ii pnui^ /ticie pnwj. The; then eocr to 
trift] 111 cotirfc liefcro a jWgG mA jui-yr Tlic 
piisoniir entitled to 1 )g rein-evented hy comisel. 
alLhotijrK there ls no provision of law in England, as 
\n Scotland, to dud counsel for pmouevt^ wUo cannot 
a/hji'd fcho cusUnu&i-y fee. Tlie order of procceiling 
at trial is follows: AYJion a jury Ims been sworn, 
and the clofendaufc has jdcaded nob linilty, tlic 
coansel for the j^ivoseciitioii opens the case, and Uicn 
exniiiiucs the witncases for the prosecution; whonre 
idtorwanlH cvoss^exainiued mnl re-exainined accord- 
in^ to t)iG rules of evidence^ Counsel for tlic 
pviKoiUii' then stales the defence, and oxainines 
nntiiefises, and may buiu up Uio evidence to tlie jury 
u there are no witiiosaos ftir the defence j coiimel for 
fcliQ prosecution sums up tlic evidence against the 
prisoixou When evidence is given for the jmsoner, 
the commal for the prosechfion hiuj tlio right io 
roply 1 but in pmetieo It is Imj'tlly ever oxereised. 
After tlie To]>ly, Die jndgo siims iip the case, ami 
the j^iu-y consider their verdict, wJuch must he | 
nijaniinoiis. If the verdict he not gnilty, tJjc 
prisoucr is discharged ; if giilltyj he is sentenced, 
riic prison or has a riglit to he piescnb throiigjioiifc 
the trial, though tho coui't may pmhahly proceed 
in his absence If he go misconilucts liimself as to 
make it impossible to try him witli decency. See 
fill' J. F. btoplion^fi Dajeat of tko L<iuj of Orinhiucil 
(IS83), and liia Jl/storu of that law 

(IWh 

Tlio procediuo in Scotland lias been altered 
and sliiiplified by the Oriniinal Procedure (Scot¬ 
land) Act, 1887. TJic first btoj> is a petibioii for 
warrant to arrest and coin mi b, which nniy bo gi anted 
by any lutigistvato. A pevfiou ai-re.stcd is entitled 
at on CO to have intimation sont to any law-agent he 
may name that his sorviecs aiio required; and to 
liavo a private intorviow with his logal adviser 
bofoi’o the examination^ and tlio legal auvisor )nay 
bo pi’oaoiifc at tho oxamiiiation. The declaration of 
tho acensod is then taken by tlie magistrate, whose 
duty U ia to vravn him tho declaTatiou xnay ho 
usod against him. TJio next step fe the precogni¬ 
tion or inquiry into the faot.s of tlie crime, which is 
conducted as a nilo by the procurator-fiscal. The 
accused is tlion committed W trial ou a warrant 
specifying bho ofteiico charged. Ho is then served 
witii an iiulicbmoiit, Whoio tlie trial is hy jury, 
all public prosecution is conducted on indictmoiit 
in naino of tlie Lord Advocate. The old form of 
iTuliobnient was a lengthy and cuiiibroiia document, 
(iiul the ati'ictness of Iho rules as to its form laid 
it often easily open to teolniical objeebionn. A 
filinplor and ritortev form y>m iutyodnccd by the 
Criminal Proeediiro Act. On the day fixed, the 
trial proceeds in bho prcscnco of bho proscoubor, 
^vhn may fijipear hy deputy, and that of the j>ri#«f>nov, 
whicli is imUsponsaUo, The naucl lh hwb called on 
to state objeetions to the relovaiicy of the libel; 
these lioing disposed of, to plead lit he ploads not 
guilty 1 10 is roiiiittod to tho knowledge of an a'^sizo 

i.o, his casft is laid before a juyy of rifteoii, 
Evitlonco is led, fefc for llio prosccnbioji, and thou 
for the defoncQ, and counsel for the parties address 
tho jury, the accused's counsel having tlio last word. 
Th^ ijW^vding jwdge bhcu evuixs up the evidence, 
anti aircots the jury in law. Tlio jury then return 
fcheir verdict, which need nob he unanimous, if a 
majority agree. If the verdict be not guilty, or 
)ir>t prouen, the iiccuHedifi dismissed Ironi the bar. 
If it be guilty, the piusecutor moves tlio court for 
ReiiteiiGc, wdiicli is inonounccd) and can only bo 
TO viewed by way of pardon. Beo ilncdonaUVa 
CVbnmcri Taiua of Scotland (1877) and N. Mac- 
doimUhn Mfinual of the Grmunal Froceduro [Soot- 

'The ci'inimtil law of tiioUiiiletl States lias closely 
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followed that of England j os, for example, in the 
impm feant principle of the law of Enghnd (diirei- 
ing fjoiii that of JiioHt countries) that tho accused 
person is not compelled to testify. Ihit in the 
United States Ihere are public proseentorK—tho 
distvict-attovncya—cue of wUcui is aiqiaiuted hy 
tho profiidcnfc m each judicial district. In .soiue 
states tliore nmy also be private prosecution. 

€i*jiii(K A crimp is a person wJm imiiallv keeiw 
a smIovs’ ttoav lUng-huvip-ti, and who protc?v^(Uy 
oMupies liiiiisclf ill hnJing employment forsefiinen, 
liiere is no need for such an agent any where in the 
UiiUcd Ivingdoju, fts evci-y Heoiimn seeking ciiiphiy- 
laenfc can go for that put pose to tlic llTeicauluo 
Marine Olticcp, wLeveevewg are oagaged imdev the 
siqwmion of the omcein of the Hoard of Trade, or 
ho^ can go direct to any nliip in need of hanils. 
CruRiis, or 'uinaers' cus they luo often called, and i 
the tliarepiitable persons who are ofesocinteil writli 
them, live by miideriiig to the follies uiul vices of 
the low'd* and less providcnli class of .seatiieii. On i 
the Miival of a ship \\\ povt, tUe\v object isi to get ' 
hold of the ftjiilor ami his effects, keep [dm by tiio 
ileuioralisiiig aycimy of drink ui- drugs hi ‘their 
power until his wages five pukl; ilecee him of his 
money, and even of Ids clothcii; and, after lie is 
no lfmg;er jirolfiablc to tlrom, get liim rcsliipped. 
They will tlieroforo make him a Binall advance to 
reiit him, leccnmn^ themselvea ov\t oi the Ailxauce 
of w'Rges whicli, in one furin or aiiotJicr, many 
Rcaineu get on joining a ship. 

^ ? 5 trong efforts have been made by legislation in 
Great Britain in recent yearn to put down thin 
evil, cbioily by banlving seafpeii's wages nt the 
Alcieautile Marine Olflces, nr tranwinittiiic the in 
thvmigh the same ollicesi to t\m hwnnan's wife anil 
family free of cliavgo, or )jj*ompt)y sending the 
seaman liimself off by rail to liia boiiie, nml scndijig 
Ids wages after liiiii, by the Board of TrmlboffiDialB. 
Tho erection of Kailom' homes has also been v&rj^ 
beneficial. 

Certain ports abroad, notably Shanghai, Callao, 
San Traiiciaco, York, niul Kow Orleaua, have 
acquired in the jJast a most evii notoriety foj* the 
ivomt bnifcalitiofl in connection with crimping j and 
even now it ia said tliat the crimps in many ports 
abroad have bo luucb political wovvor.tbafc the 
authorities do nob dai-e to jutfc tlie in duwu; mid 
that they work lunrc or less in corrupt concert 
with tho port autlioiiUeH and tjio iimgisfcratea. 

(h*illiSO]|. See DvEii^Ch 

Orinan €aiial, an artilidal watonvay, 9 luilcs 
long, in the we«b of Aygylltshlve, between Leoh 
Gilp, a branch of Loch Fyne, and Loch Crinnn, in 
the >Souiid of Juv«, at the bead ol tho pciiinsnla of 
Kiutyre. ConfttYuoted iiv 1793-1801 at a cofit of J 
£183,000, to avoid the ciicuitoiia passago cf 70 
uiilcB‘round the Mull of Kin tyre, it is 24 feet 
broad and 10 deep, lia-s 15 locks, and admits 
vessels of 200 tons. In 1850 the thico rcaervoxrs 
feeding it biunt, and govennuent iiad to repair the 
damage at a cost of £12,000. The receipts sokloxn 
cover the yearns expeiKUtuve. 

Crluolrtca (Gr., riily-like’), a class of Echiuo- 
donuata, sometimes called icrttlier'.stars or sea- 1 
UKes, and well known in fossil form a.*? eiiciLiiitea I 
or atoue-lilles. While agreeing hi goueiftl sLnictiixe 
with stavliBlics and otlior EdrinoclerniSj the CriuoUls 
pieseut many peculiarities. They are fixed per- I 
ijuiiiejitly or temporalilyi month upwards, by a I 
' a talk, which ib usually jointed: The visceral tuom 
is inclosed in a cup at tho apex of the atalk, Ab 
in luftst other Echiu<Klevmft, tliete arc nunieiuua 
limy plates, forniing tlio stalk, tho si^iporting onp, 

I tlie framework of the arms, ^5:c, Tiie mma Uca 
Jiear tlie iiiouth. The *ariiis,‘ though typWly five 
I ill iiuinher, may be very nnich multlplidu (towards 
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2D0) by brandling; tliey n^ufillv bear Ijileval mn- 
Tiiiles, which produce a featliDrefl appearance.^ The 
wato*vascular ring docp not conmiunicate directly 

with tho ex¬ 
terior, but is 
' ijj. connection 

^ ®ssels 
oiriatera| 

. toiy in ?unc- 

O'nXv y 

\ ^ doiihlo 

" nervous sys- 
t ® iih t li e 

V i.'.ppei' system 

accompany''- 
ing the wnter- 
' vessel being 

Tig. 1. -roiitftcniius. ^Yh^)Uy moloi; 

the lower 
sj'stcm, with 

EL central inas.i and radial extensiunsj being both 
senary ainl motor. The sexes are separate and 
similar. The ciliated larval form (known in tliQ 
cone of Antedon) jg not as divergent as that of the 
other classes of Echiiiodcrnm 
Mode of Life.—yha ChlnoklBaro typienlly atalked 
and niore or less fixeil, hut the modern family of 
Conintuliilfe break olV frcmi their stem at a certain 
f^tage. The stem of 


spccicH, frc^ineutly dredged off Britisli coasts. 
Along with the large ^ejjus Actinoinetm and soino 
others less important, Antedon vepresoiitg the family 
of Comatulids, which diUbr from other Crinouls in 
bBiiig stalked only in tboir youth. Profesanr J- 
Vaughan Tiionnwdn has tho crodit of Jmving dig- 
envered the young fttulked stage ef A . ?’osacec(^ and 
thus revealing tlie exigfccnco of a most interesting 
habit. The free Antedon swims gmcaf ully by bond¬ 
ing its ten anus, and then sottles down again for 








—Poiitacniius. 






the stalked forma h 
MM iiflually aiiehored to a 
rock or other foreign 
object, but in some 
cages the aiiiinal grows 
more loosely on a 
muddy bottom. Like 
m the ex tine fc foriiiH, the 

# inoderu stalked Crin- 

ft oitls grow in masses, 

f forming beds of sea- 

8 A on the ocean 

I door. Over a Imiidrecl 

! 1?, wpcciinens have been 

1 dredged iu a single 

I haul, M'^hcii they 

I iihoat, XLH in 

I Comatuluhc, they 

1 by alternately 

"m wending aiul straight- 

'71 

r food, which consists of 

iniinitc organisms (pm- 
tozoa, diiitoins, siiiall 
eriwtaccfl, A'c.), is 
A r,ec-,s\vlmiiunK larva, wafted down ciliated 

akolotoii Qf ftdulfc larnilng 111- irnmv^iq nu > if 

bWo; B, iixea atalked younif on the pm- 

(r* 2 ntaediius*likej stage. ^ Jiules and an ns to tho 
cifJitfiJi. Tfic known 
lijurvic iWG actively fieo- 
swiimumg by of cilia. Cmmtula and .some 
otliQra arc the hosts of curious parasitic Cliieboimd 
worms {lltyzcstomidnj). which cause deforjnibies o!i 

fioJ'i'iOfleHns, tlia 
«rl!l *’ ^ >OKenorfttiiii{ lost i>arts. 

rano^minf tr“- "'““i »'«) tJie 

icnowal of the viscmnl mass has lieen obaorml 

Imporimt Forms fiwrl C7a.ssifimt20)i.—Tho Ijest- 
hda'^ cosmopolitan Antedon or Coma- 

tulfi, of wlucli A. /waw h tho niosb abundant 


2 . 

A, riec-,s\vitaiiunK larva, 
akolotoii Qf adulfc iarnung lii 


Fi[ 5 . S,—Vice Adult, showing wroAtK of ftuchoriiig hoohs, 

a wliilo, anchoiiiig itself by menus of an iiifeiior 
wreath of clawed atlaching processus, Among 
pornianentlv stalked Orinoids nmy bo mentioned 
the genua Pentacrinna (e.g. P. a^tcKim), from the 
Atlantic, and Pacilic, often at great depths; Kliizu- 
CYimiR (e.g. loibCtJiurts), from tfuj AllauUo, 
usually abyssal; Ilolopus, from the Caribbean Sea, 
wifcli very jnassivo nrnis, and only a single extant 
species. These and othoi-s, being of more lacenfc 
origin, are distinguiihctl as Kcocnnoidoii, Jrom tho 
wholly extinct Pahvozoic forma, the Pala*ocriiioidoa 
or Te.«selabor. In the latter the cup d(jG.s nob in¬ 
variably show that fivefold symmetry wliieli w 
constant in the foi'incr. 

Though recent dco|i-Hoa oxploi’a- 
tions have greatly increased Llio calologuo of liviiiLr 
fomis to a total of over dOQ species, diatvIbuUal iu 
twelve genera, these iiovortliolcsB represent but a 
siuall fraction of the extinct Crinoid fauna. Over 
200 geueiu and iSOt) species are known from fosKib 
\foreuR fitvata. The.sc begin Lu appear in tho Caui- 
hnaii, and attain iimxjrnniu dovolopment in Silu- 
rjmi, Devonian, iiiid Carboniferous times. Ihjcent 
Criiioids never attain tho size exhiluted by somo of 
tbfi fossil forum. Extinct apecics bavc bmj foinnl 
with stems 60 and 70 feet in length. 

I Many of tlie stalked Criuoida are found at great 
tloptlw, and some of the QhtdlciHjf')' drodgingij 
revealed the euiitiinuijicc in tho deep son of tyiioB 
which had previously been regarded as extinct, 
lium the ncar-ciierimtos (Apiocriuidm) arc con-^ 
tmvred m the abywRal genera llhi/ncrinn», lUtby- 
oiiiius, ajul Hyoerinus. Pathycrinus nvumlis lias 
been ;^J‘cdged troin a depth of 2436 fafcJm/im, an 
Antedon from 2fi00 fatliouis, Holouus am] Ilvociiium 
from 121)0 to 2500 fatlionm. The lioiv- 

over, and especially the free forum, ^reniicut 
shallower walei\ Antedon is a crmnioiioliian 
cojuliiicd to the Gavihheau Hea; 
fitalkoil Griuoid.s are found between tlio pavallols of 

M ^'i bct^vecii HI- 

iv. and 32 ^ S. mL 

There Reoms little doubt that tho 
UiiiionlSj Ophiuroids, and Asteroids are luore qlo&oly 
nnJcetl to one aiiotlior than to Eohinoids and Holo- 
Wuiiiniia. Ii, some ways tlie Cniioul tyijo is sUuu- 
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tiinilly fcho lowest, anti proLaljly appeared firat, 
'With the primitive Crinoids two entirely extinct 
classes mui=ifc he associated—the Cyatoiils and Illos- 
toids. Tile funner were sessile or shortly stalknl, 
with oval or globular bodies, and veiy limy. TJie 
IMastoida had a short stalk and ovate bo*ly, and 
were also heavily weighted with lime. 

See ECHi^soDEWtlATA, STAlirisil, fcD. J p. 11 . Carpenter, 
Challenger ILoiiorts, xi, ( 1884 ), ike,; Dc Loriol, PahioatO' 
(ogie FraniQui^ (Paris, x. 1882 - 84 ); II. Lndwtg, Aaat 
(ler Crinoifien (Jjoip. 1877 ); K Porrier, Coimtida 
gwafftfco (Aichiv, Zool* ExpOr,, ii. 1872 ) ; C. IVachsinntli 
rtnd ¥. Springer, ilcrwioH o/ Faheoennoidm (Plula.l87Li- 
85 ); Zitiol, Ilandbuch der PalUonloiogie ( 1876 - 80 ). 

Crinoline, the name originally given by the 
I'h cnch modidcs to a fabric orhorsodiair (Fr, erm, 
capable of gveat stiffness, and employed 
to diatend women’s attire. It was ai>plictl in a 
general way to those structuves of steel wive or 
hoops, by mccLTis of whidi woiniQii between 1855 
and 18C6 attained enormous dimensiona—12, even 
15 feet iu circumfereiice. Snch fashion of expan- 
fiion was not now. There was the fardmyah of 
(iuecn Elimbeth, when tlie upper part of the body 
was encased in a cuirass of wiialcbone, which was 
nnited at the waist ^ritb tiie efpniiiy stiff fardingaic 
of the aanio material, descending to the feet in the 
form of a great drum. We next hear in 1711 of j 
‘ that startling novelty tlio lioop petticoat/ wdiich 
dilForod from the fardingalc in being gathered at I 
ilio waist; and by 1744 hoops hiid gronm so e.^tra* 
vagaut, that a woman occupied the space of six 
men. An elongated oval foim also came into 
hvshion, raised at caeli side to show the higli-hcelcd 
shoos, causing cavicaburisls to say that a lady 
lookctl like a uoiikov carrying its paniiiei^. These 
hoops wers of whafobone, with canvas ovey them, 
liavnig capacious receptacles on each side for 

cane used, being advertised to * outwear the best 
fiorb of whalobono,’ About 179C hoops bad been 
discarded in private life, but were still the niodo 
at court, and never had been scon in more full- 
lilown Quoriiiity, eonbimiing so to the time of 
George IV., when they wore abolislied by royal 
oominaiid, The cnnoUUc was the name given to a 
amall crinoline causing the dre.ss to project behind 
cmly, and bo aldn to the bustle and dress-improver. 

Criinilll, a genus of bulbous-rooted amniTllhlfl 
{somotinios incTiuled tinder Sternbergia)* chiefly 
tropical, and fmqiiently cnltivated in hotlioiises— 
e.g. 0. amrtUJe ot India, Cf. senbrumuf Bvw/Al, 

G, capensQ of South Africa is a fine liardy species, 
■^vitli large, fragrant, rosy white llowera, remark- 
ablo for Llie depth and alcnderness of their tube. 
TJie bulbs of u cmatmim are powerfully emetic, 
and arc used in some parts of tlio East in coses of 
poisoning, 

Crls-cross Itov* See Hornbook. 

Ci'lsiililv iJO-bifc and martyr, about the middle of 
the 3d century, under the reign of Diocletian, lied, 
along wibli his hrofclier Ci'ispian, from Homo into 
*Gnul, whore he worked as a elioomaker in the 
town which h now called Soissons, and dis- 
bingnished liimsolf by his exertions ior the spread 
of Ohristianity, as well aa by his works of charity. 
According to the legend, liis bonevolencc wns so 
great tliat iio even stole leather to make slioea for 
blvc poor Evoiu this, cliatibies done at the expense 
of obliein have been called Cri^iriudes. In the 
vear 287 he and his brother suffered inartyi’dom 
\)y being tlii'own into a caldron of boiling lead. 
lioLli are common!orated on the 25th Octoher. 
Criainu is tiio universally recognised patron saint 
of shoemakers. 

ClristoTorij or Ckistofali, Bartobo]umeo., 
harpsichord-maKOr, was boni at Padua in J053, and 


died at EJoreiicc in 1731. He is rcgardeil ru- llic 
inventor of the pianoforte, 

€ritclictt*G EOU-OE, oplithahuic suigeoa, htfrn 
in London in 1817, became F.ILC.S. in 1S44, and 
was assistant-surgeon and (1861-63) surgeon to the 
London Hospital. He early devoted liin nttention ' 
to ophthahnologj', and >vaF> attnclied to Uic hosjd- 
tal at bloorlieldH from 1&16; in 1854 he publishetl 
a course of lectures on Vincnses of the Ew, and 
from 1876 lieivos ^btlialniic suTgeon and lecturer 
at tlio Middlesex Jlos|»ital, wliere hi a operations 
acc^uired died lat November | 

1882. 

€rltlil8, Olio of the ])iipils of SocraUi.% but un¬ 
fortunately one who was rather a lieainr than & , 
doer of his word. On bis retiun to Athens from 
banislunent, he put Jiiniself at the head of the 
oligarchical party, and was afterwards llic mewt 
rapacious and cruel among the Ihirly tyrants sict , 
up bv tho Spartans (404 B.C.). In tlie same atot 
he loll at ilunyclim, vcHifiting Thrasybulus and the ; 
exilc-s, Critias had a high reputation as on orator, 
and hasidca wrote poetry. 

Critical Temperature in that temperature 
, ImlWvt wUltU G. aud above which it ■ 

cannot, be liquefied 6?/ preasw’e This tem- 

‘ peraturC ior carbonic acid gas^ for example, is 
30*9” C.—i.e. lielow' that temperature, the liquefac¬ 
tion of the fiiibstancc may he easily effected if 
suflicient pressure be ajmlied; but above it tlie 
sulistancc cannot bo liquclied, no matter how great 
be the pres-siu'C to which ib is subjected, Tlie dis¬ 
covery of the critical temperature by I)r Andrews 
I In 1869 fust gave the means of diatiugnisiliing 
between a true gaa and a tnie vapour; for tlie 
former is a flubatance above, the latler one beloiv, 
its critical temperature. IVlien any substance is_iit 
this tomperaturc it is in ilie ciitical 
‘ passage iroiii liquid to gas, or ificc pei'dl, is one in 
wliich the two parts, liquid and goaeon^, ao iuei;^0 
into oiia another os to render them optically ind is* 
tinguishahlc. The critical temperatures of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen (formerly termed 
eiit’ gases) are all extienicly low, ana lienee liqufi" 
faction can only bo eUect<Kl (os it luis already hcecn] 
by the application of iiiteiise cold os iveU na 
conaideralfie pressure. On the otlier liaiuk such 
vaporous bodies as 8ulnhmt>u8 anhydride, alcoliol ; 
A^aponr, ether vapour, ixc, can, provided the pres¬ 
sure be ailfKcieutly great, be liqiieded at ordlDtuy 
air tcmporatiiTes, ginco tlicso am niucb below tumr 
critical tioiiiperatures. iic© Oa8, \ 

OP IVLi-TTEB. 

Oronfflioatrlcki a celebrated Irish mounts ! 
where St I^itrick is said to have he^jin Ids ; 
alonary work. It atands about 4 miloa SM* j 
AVoatport, in tho south of Cknuity Mayc^ and is 
2510 leet liigh. 

Croatia and Slayonia JHttug. ffonrtn- 
Si!lmonors:<tg) toiiii, togotlier mth their foitnw 
' jvrilitaiy Frontier,' a crowu-lwid helongm^ to tho 
Hungarian section of A-ustria <q,v.h_ lying bo- 
twoeu the Ailruitic Sea on tnc p»' 7 whes^ 
Croatia hojs a stiahoard of about 84 miles, aim 
Hungary on tlie NE. Area, 16,352 sq. ^ 
whicTi 5246 is Croatian, 8707 .Sla^mmn, and 739J) 
belongs to the district of tha uiilitwy 
Pop. (1881) 1,892,499, Cimtia having 8ifl,8U2, 
.Slavonia 377,613, and the former Frontur 6Q8,qK4 
.iiihabitanta; in 1886 tlio total pupulahon had on- 
creawl to 5,026,996. The Bvtdaac of Croatia falls 
mainly into the woodod mountain (tLstrict to lim 
nortli of tho Kulpo, wdfcU aflshoots from the BCUth^ 
east Aina, and a calcareons plateau, l)elongiTig;to 
tho KArst region, to the south, lo the Album 
; Bvstein belong the Mafczel, lyiiicioa, and 
groups in the north 5 to the Kai'St system lifilong 
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it aviv'^ived iifl youtli. Soiiie two oc 

! of eggs, delicate loiigh Jiniy she! a, 

of tiioae of gGeae» are laid in sand 
the bank. The young Gi'OcotUli*:< are ott 
destroyed by fcbci ichtieumon, iind by^ a 
lizard. The adul t crocodile lives in anihd 
wilU a little hivd {rinmanus cefjjji 
Kerodoto lelateii, tlits watcher warns id 
l/y its cry when dangertlireateiiSi and it 
i(s body of sutall animals which fix: them n 
The crocodile m’os woi-ahipiJed and even j 
by the ancLent Kgvptiaii^, and it oceanic 
ttpeut in th^ Itomau gladiatorial combats 
hunted fur the perfume of its uiusk 
also for its akin and fat. Crocodile-hic c 
iiicveaaed in value as an article of comi u 
eggs am esLeemed daintj^ inOi*sels, 

widely lUstribiitcd apeciesj lh G. bijjomi 
It occurs from the ^lascareuo It 
Islands, from Farther India to Corea, a 
the north cojuib of Australia, Ib lives h 
ftesli water, bub ventures sometimes 

A very largc^ HUecimen in the Biibiyli iJEi 
sores feet mlength. ^ O./ronKUns, i [ 

'VYest ^uricn; C. acuinst in the north-wcf 
Amei-ica, in Central America, and iit 
Iijdiej^ > Cr caiaphradm iofbeu pUeed 
gennq, Mochitops), from the west coast 
fti'e other im^rtaiiL species. 

Those giant reptiles, like 
lonnsj have in rccenb ages been coiiti 
the waiio.^ They date from tli© Tri 
iBelodon, Pnmsuchiis, and Stagonolep 
fi'Oiii tile Flgiii sniidstoucs). In the *. 
they are very mniiorous, forty spGcie.s ! 
j Qcorded from Biitish strata alone. Ij 
the hrsfc Ci'ocodilia with auterhii'ly coi 
e.ppeii!LC in tA the t 

ajid in part the Ciefcaceous fonns, wliicl 
cave ^’crtehno. Among these Cretat 
are true CroootUlea luni Gavials, wlii 
aimnilaiit in Tertiary strata. Professor 
worked out the * almost unbroken * soil 
tittns from the ancient Triassic foviiia t 
model a cA ocodile?! hut where this s 
origin among the ancient reptiles is still 
Sco Ali^ioatou, GaVIal, HewilE ; also 
Bibron, Erp&Cologie Uitiirale (Teria, 1834-54 
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anccles llowet in o-utMiinu These luiijit nqt be con¬ 
futed with the meadow'saffron, often called aubumn 
crocus(Colcliicu 111 , <l-v-), wTiiciiis a* liliaceous nlaut, 
from wdiich the true crocuses can at once be dialin- 
guiahed by their inferior ovavy, and thveo instead of 
six stamens, BiUbocQclumi rn'iuun is a pretty spring , 
flower, also niueh roeeiubling crocn.'?, but closely 
tikiii to colchicuiii. Two species of crocus occur wild 
in Englnml, C\ fiudijlorn^ and 0. venimi but tlm 
latter at least is merely naturalised. The Ilon'em 
of one or two species are frugraiiL, Ondug to the 
shortening and tliickening of fcho stem, tlie ovary 
is subterranean, hidden auicing the leaf-boros, but 
in rmening it grows out upon a long thin pro- 
cum bent pedicel, and tlius depoftits its seed at a 
swtiitieiAt di^tai\ce from the parent plant. The 
thickened axis is a Com* (tpv.], It is necessary 
frcdneiitly to take up crocuses and plant them 
anew, on account of the manner in which the 
corms mulbiiily. See ; and blard, Moni>- 

graph of the Genvs Orocm (1887). 

Crocus OF AJ^timon^ is the oxysulpliido of 
Antimony (q.v.). Cvocusi of Mars ia Uui liuely 
divided red oxide of iron. 

Or(L\SU ^4 the last king of Lydin, succeeded hia 
father, Alyattes. in 660 Ho made tlio (b’Gckfl 

of Asia Jiinor liis fcribiUmics, and extended his 
kingdom eastward horn the ^^^gean to the 

From bis conquests, his niiiie.s, and tlio goldcii 
aand of tUo Taefcolup, lio accumulated ao nvuch 
treasnrG tliat his wealth has bGcoine a proverb. 

He gave hiiuftclf up in his court at Sardis to a life 
of iHeafturc and siuiiphioiis oxtravhgancc, deemed 
liimsalf l\\Q happiest man in the world, and was 
diaplooaed wlicn Solon, on a visit to his court, told 
lihn tiint no man should bo called happy till Ids 
death. He soon foniitl hoW' uncertain was a hitmjb 
nefis such os lijs; for his‘beloved son Atys was Icilled 
whiio hunting, and there Wiia left to him only one 
son, wJio was dumb; whilst in his wav willi Oynifl 
ho was totally defeated, his kingdom conmiorod, 
and liiiJisolf nmde prisoner and condemned to bo 
: burned (546). At the funeral pyro, his repoated 
exclamation of ‘ 0 Solon 1 * stnich the coiKiiievov, 

' who, when toUl the reason of \l, spavod \m life and 
i tieated him with gieat kindness. As to Ida deatJii 
■ lie tiling is kiioAvn, 

i Ch*ol‘tj WirAiAsr, iim.sicjon, born in Wavndek' 

' shire in 1677, was a chnristcr in tlio Ghnpel lioyal^ 

1 of which Im becauio joiut-orgiuiist in. 1704, ami solo 
' orgftiikJt ill 1707 . in 1703 ho succeeded his old 
teacher, I)r Bluw (q.vO, os ovgojimb of 
minster Abbey and olioirin aster of the Chapel 
Iloyal; and in 1713 ho took tlio degree of Mns. 
Doc. ut Oxford. From 1704 Croft wrote a number 
o( jmUieiiia for state cereuiouies and public thanks¬ 
givings, tjiirty of wliich appearetl in two folio 
volumes iu 1724; and it is by these that he ia now 
chieily remembered. Ho died iu 17*27. 

Cfoftcr# The term crofter is commonly used 
in ficobland to designate a small toiiaiit of land who 
deiiyes a substantial portion of liia livelihood froin^ 
cultivation or the raiding of livO'^^tocU. By tlm 
Crofters’ Holdings Act of 186C, it is defined La 
mean the tenant of a Iiolding^ who resiilca on his 
holding, the finniial rent of wliicli does not exceed 
£30 in money, and whlcli is situated in a crofting 
parish. 

Crofters miiyho broadlj’’ divided into two classes: 
(J) Those who occupy aitihle land in separata 
tenancy, and niountaiii pasturo in joint tenancy i 
(2) thoflo M'hc occupy land in separate tenancy 
only. Tlie first class may bo donoiniimtcd ^ town- 
ship crofters,’ tlio second 'independent cr of tors/ 
The townsliip crofters arc by foi' the Tnoromimorons 
class, so niucli so that the joint tenancy of pasture 
is a clnu'actcriatio featuro of crofting lifo. They 
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are seatfcoi-ecl over tliG wholo surface of the W'^astern 
Highlauda niul Islautls, and over the Avliole of 
Sutiierlancl They are found in CaitlmcsR, Orkney* 
Shetland* and in the interior of Rosa-ahire and 
InvGrueaa-fihii’Qj but less frequently on the eastern 
seabfjfLrd. The township crofterA liold directly fiom 
the landlord, pay money rents, have had a prepon¬ 
derant share in the construction and maintenance 
of tlio buildings on tba holding, and have been the 
authors of the mater part of the simple improve- 
iiients on the holding and the townaliip. They 
Jiavo preserved some marks of a primitive com- 
niunity in comnioii rights and coiiinion obligations, 
and in the election of township a Ulcers who, by the 
custom of the estate, exert some authority in regu¬ 
lating the relations of the occupiovs among them¬ 
selves, and the relations between tlie occupiers and 
the landlord. The crofting township of the High¬ 
lands is a pai'tial survival of n system of Jaud- 
teiiurc once common to the whole of Scotland and 
prevalent in other countries. It has in all times 
existed in direct relations wiUr the chief or land¬ 
lord, yet Hie gi'cator number of ox taut township 
ci'ofteis are tlio descendants of sub-tenants to the 
tacksman of n former period, and wore hroiiglit into 
immediate dependency frorn the proprietor in the 
18th century. The township crofter has always 
been in the eyes of the law a tenant at will, wheflier 
holding under the landlord or the tacksman, except 
in the case of a specilio covenant to the contraiy, 
but it is probable tliat during the prcvaloTicc of the 
clan ayatcin'thc mutual interests and aflections 
of chief, tacksiiieu* and i)eoi)le, procured for the 
crofters the actual status of perinaucut tenure. 
While the cioftem derive a material share of their 
liveliliood and even of their food from the lioldiug, 
tlieir existence would bo impossible without otiicr 
SQUrcoa of sa])poi't. Among tliese fishing holds the 
first place and oftcu affords the chief means of sub- 
sistoiico; but other local einxdoynionts, domestic 
crafts, itineraTit rural labour in tho smith, tlio 
Garniiiga of a seafaring Iife» and remittances from 
relatives at home and abroad, all contribute to the 
crofters^ niaintenaiice. 

Tlio grievances fumu which the great mass of the 
township crofters have suffered may bo cinunerated 
as foUovvs: Tho restiicted area of holdings, and 
especially the reduction of common pasture land; 
high vents in exceptional cases j dist\ivbauce ^vithout 
due compensation; the niolestafcion of deer and 
ociier game; the impasition of excessive local rates; 
tlio increasing burden of cottar dependents; want 
of harbonrft and defective means of transport to the 
centres of consumption. To these jTia 3 '- now be 
added an unexampled depression in tho value of 
agricultural produce, and a diaaafcrous change in 
the methods previously used in tho management of 
the lisliing trade, Tho causes which liavc brought 
about such unhappy results are not far to seek. 
Tlioy exist in the covetous or mistaken policy of 
proprietors in the beginning of the present centnry, 
inaiufested by eviction and exccaslyo consolidation 
of land; in the neceasitics of theirauccessora; in 
•the potato disease; in tho too great subdivision 
of crofts; in the failure of the kelp manufacture; 
in the precipitate application of the Education 
Act ill districts to winch it was uiianited; in the 
apathy and improvidence Avliich prevail among 
the crofters themselves; and, finally, in foreign 
competition in every donartment of industry. Such 
arc tho orroiia and neglects of tlio past; such the 
misfortimes of tlie present, Avhich coiispive to de¬ 
press the crofting people. These liostile inllneucea 
are intoneiliBcl by tho etoriny climate, iingi-atoful 
soil) dangerous sea, and rugged iiTcgular configura- 
twu of the "WeRbevu HigUlandR, It reraams to be 
proved in what de^ce such obstacles can be sur¬ 
mounted by legislative provisions conceived in tho 


intcre&tfi of a class who Avitli serious defects of 
charnetcr possess attractive and estimable iiualitlcR, 

The independent crofters* who may be rccogniawl 
03 a distinct order among the crofting popiilMion* are 
found in all the Highland counties, Tjicy^j^ar 
in considerable niiinbei-a in Argi’Uahire, iu Caith¬ 
ness, in Orknej", in .Shetland, and in tjie eastern 
parts of InveruCBs-f^liirc and iloafi-shire. They ate 
more rare in Sutherland, on the westeni seabojtrti, 
and in, the IlehvLdea^ These laboriooH tenaute have 
been recruited from the woi king-classes in adjacent 
districts, and from the >ueiuhcr« of broken town¬ 
ships diftpciTicd by the fonnatiou of sheep fanna. 
E^stablklied, for the luev-t part, on wa»te lands under 
improving leasea or stringciit estate regulations, 
favoured iii tlie cafitern districts by a drier clinintc 
and soil, suirounded hy the examples of a suimrior 
Uusbandrj', anti encomragetl bv as^>i3tance from the 
landlord, they have attainei.a higher condition 
than the cmitbiG coiiinmnities, both in regaitl to 
dAvellings and till age. The alleged giicvances of 
theinilependeut croftew haA^e rcicrenco mainly to 
high rents, inficciirity of tennre, and confiscation cif 
improA'cmeiits. Against such abuses they arc now 
protected by tlic Act of 1888, from Avhicli they Aviil 
derive substantial benefit. 

In recording the tlivci^ifcies of crofting tenure it 
is nccessaiy to mention tlie exceptional exam plea of 
freehold crufts Avith coniiiion posture in the unitc<l 
paiishcs of HaiTfly and. llirsay in Oiktiey.^ Tliese 
iniautc estates exhibit a marked superiority over 
j'early' tenancies elacAvliero. belonging to a Angoraus 
race of cultivatora avIioso families prosecuted their 
fortunes in the colonies and on the sea, thc^ Orkney 
freeholds have uot suffered from cxcesaive sub- 
diA’isioii, anil illiistiaie the advantages attached to 
stability and possession. It Avould be rash, how* 
evor, to nflinu that tlic institution of similar tenures 
Avoiild succeed equally' Avell among the Celtic in¬ 
habitants of tho Avefitnm coast. 

The coinpamtive condition of the crofting 
people in the present and the past has been the 
Bublcct of an^y controversy, It seenifl not in^ 
probable that their state is nOAV, in some re- 
apeota. infeiior to what it Avaa in the age imiuedL- 
atcly roUowing the fall of the clan system in 1746, 
Avliilo in otiiem it is certain that the contemporary 
crofter possesses imniiiuitiea and oilvantagcs of 
which his fevefatUevB ncvci' dreamed. In favour of 
tho older time may be alleged a larger sliate of the 
laud, with a corresponding abundance of tlio neces¬ 
saries of life in scasoDft of plenty, more unrestricted 
access to the \ise of fish and gcuuc, freedom from 
local taxation, tho existence or a graduated social 
order more luumonious and more con«enial to the 
greato&t miinhcr, the enjoyment of icoreatlons 
native to the race^ and that spirit of contentment 
or reaimiatiaii Avdiich fissociatcd Avitli ignoranca 
and ifiidation. It may, on the ofclier Land, ho con¬ 
tended ^ on behalf of tlie present, that the crofter is 
exonerated from pei-sonal scivices of an oppraaeivc 
nature, that ho obtains relief in senreify, nniicdies 
in sickness, public support in infirmity and old age, 
elementary instmetion, access to external Inborn* 
markets, facilities for emigration, and that he 
possesses those aspirations and opportunities Avhich 
belong to an expanded liorhon of intelligence. 
Wien to the humane innovations of modem civilisa¬ 
tion are added reduced rents and enlarged lioldiD^, 
the crofting people Avill have little to envy in tho 
jirecarious advantages claiuicd for tiicir ancestor a 
century ago. 

Moved alike hy tlie recent sufferings, former 
Avrongs, and threatening agitation of lire crofters, 
tlic governnieufc of Mr Gladstone in 1883 nominated 
a Roj^al CbmmiBflhm to iiiqiiire into their condition* 
The commission conducted its investigations in the 
coume of that year, and submitted its report in tlio 
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nf 1881, In ]\lay ISSa a remedial mea- 
siiro Avaa introduced into tlie Houso of GeiiinionH 
Mdiich proved aLorfcivo, o’wing to the political inci¬ 
dents of tlio time 5 init the question was rosunved 
ill a more liheral spirit in 1886, Avliea the Crofters' 
Holtlings Act iGccn'ed tlie sanction of parliament 
and the crown. Tliin statute einljodies iiisiilistaiioe 
tliQ following nrovisions : The recognition of the 
‘ crofting parisli ’ as fclie area within which the act 
is apidicaiilo; security of tenure; fair rcsnta; faculty 
to rejioiincG tenancy; couipcnsation for improve* 
jiionts ; right to daiiii the enlargement of lioluinga; 
concession of tesbamontary powei-ss in relation to the 
Jiolding. And under this statute, three Conimia- 
aioiicis 'Were iioininatcd to determine the areas 
within which tho act shall be appHcahlo, and to 
cany its jwovisions itito effect- 

In addition to these legislative enactments, the 
government has, in the npin’oprrato adniinisti’ative 
departments, initiated measures for tins emigration 
of families from congested districts, the supply 
llshin^^-lioats and gear, the devclopinent of tele* 
graplnc con'ininnication, and the mitigation of the 
schoohmfco by mcrcased grants. 

The inea.sures referred to, whetliev legislative or 
admmistrntive, have been formed with an etjrulable 
consideration of the interests and lights of all 
parties conoemed, and with a genuine desire to do 
good. The cunditionn hy which they arc surrounded 
are so complex, and tlie financial mlvancea hitherto 
contemplated so restricted, that no immediate 
results of importance can^ be expected. A still 
gravel impediincnt unhappily exists in the extreme 
poverty or the doss whom it'is de,sired to beiieiit. 

Closely associated with the crofters by oiigin, 
avocations, and distresses, are tlie cottars. Tlicae 
people are occuniei'a of dwellings and small patches 
of ground, Imlding rarely frojn the landlord, more 
fvetpiently from the farmer, the township, or the 
individiTal crofter, Boinotiinoa mcio squatter?, pay¬ 
ing 110 rent and owning no allegiance. They exist 
hy Jlshiiig, hy casual employ men ts on the laml, and 
by jmhlio cjiarity, Cottam are intenningled with 
their better-endoored Itindrcd in all quartom of the 
crofting country, but tliey are most mimei'ons and 
most miser able in the Long Island. Their claims 
are recognised by the Act of 1886, ivhicli grants 
thmw compensation Cov improvements in the case of 
avlntrary and voluntary removal. 

Tlie ei'oftor and eottar population in the six 
counties to wbicli the Act of 1886 applies were 
roughly computed by the Koyal Commission of 1883 
to comprise about 40,000 families, or 200,000 souls. 

TJie Oroftor? Act of 188(5 is applicable in crofting 
parislics only within the counties of Argyll, Inver¬ 
ness, Koss and Cromarty, Sutherland, Uaitlincss, 
and Orkney and Slicbland, Croftei's' tenancies are 
diiluscd in other conn bios, especially in A herd con* 
shire and l^ertlishire, but as tbcv aiu subject to 
more favourable cconoiinc conditions, it was not 
considered necessary to admit them to the benelitR 
of special logi.slation. 

Crol.sic, Le, a hiiiall port on the Atlantic, in tlie 
Id'eneli department of Loire*Infciienre, 20 miles W. 
of St Na/iilre by rail. Once au iuiportaut trading 
place, it has still a busy sardine*fishery, and is now 
be coining a pomilar ^yatcrin^* place. The mime is 
fauiiliar from browning'.s 2 100 Poefs of Oi'oisic, 
Pop. 2201. 

CJrOkcr, Jdiix Wil.soXi politici.an and man of 
letters, was houi at Galway, 20tli llecoinher 1780, 
tliG sou of the surveyor-general of customs and 
excise in Ireland, Aftor fuiir years at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1800 lie entered Lincoln's Tun, 
but ill 1802 was called to the Irisli bar. Two 
satires on the Irish stage and on Dublin society 
(ISOi^S) proved brilliant Jiibs; ao did Jiig Sketch 


of Ireland Past and Present (1807), a pamphlet 
advocating Catholic enmneipation. In 1809 ho 
miblislied a poem on the battle of U’alavcrn, which 
\YeiUngfcon pronounced ‘ entertaining,’ and during 
the aauio year helped to found tlie QuciHcyhji to 
which lip to 1864 he contributed 2G0 articles. He 
had entered paiiiainent for Dowiipatl'iclc in 18()7; 
and now in 1809 ho was rewarded with the lucrative 
past of Secretary of the Admiralty for Jiia warm 
defence of the Duke of York, who was charged 
with conniving at aiul sliaring in the sale of army 
commissions uy his mistress. Tiiat post )m liobl 
bill 1830, and then retired with a )) 0 ii 91 oti_ of £1500 
a year. On the passing of the Kofonii Bill (1832), 
he refuaed to re-enter parliament, unable 's])on- 
taneously to take an active share in a system 
which must bubvqrt the church, the pcerago, and 
the throne—ill one word, the coiiKtitiition of ICn<j* 
land.' He would not even take oilico under Peel, 
his old friend (1834); and witli Peel lie broke 
utterly on the repeal of the Corn Laws (1840), 
He died lOtli Aiigu.sb 1857. Among fcbo seven teen 
works that he wrote or edited wore Jiis Stories 
for Children from English Uutory (1817), wliich 
suggested to Scott tlie Talcs of a Grcindfathcr; 
the Snffolh Pitners (lB23)j his IhswdVs Johnson 
(1831)'; and lissays on the Early Period of the 
French Itcvohdion (1867). By some Ciokcr is 
chiclly remciiiharGd for his onslaiigjit on KeJits, 
and Macaulay’s onslanglit on him (Macaulay 
‘detested him more tiian cold boiled veal'); or 
as the originator of the term Conservativo (i).v.); 
a founder of the Atliemmun Oliib, and tbo ‘IBgby' 
of Disraeli's Coningshy—th^ jackal of ‘ Lord Mon¬ 
mouth* (the Marquis of, Hertford). Bub in fi'iv 
Theodore Martin's nine-page eulogy in the DictioU' 
ary qf National BiograyliH (vol. xiii. 1888), ho 
ligurcs ns a ‘dobator of tlm first rank,'n maslcr 
or ‘rhetoric that eclipsed Macaulay's,’ the ‘friend 
and confidant of many of the best and ablest men 
of his lime,' a pattern of ‘sinceritj^’ ‘ consisteney,' 
‘devoted loyalty and uiiselfislmcss.' i8co also his 
Memoirs^ DtarkSy aud VorrespomhneCi edited by 
Loui.s J. Jflnning.s (3 vols. 1884). 

€rokci% Tiidaias Cko1'''I'on, Tri.sli folldomb, 
was l)orn at Cork, 15th January 1708, and in 1814 
was apprenticed to a (Juakor 111 creliant, but four 
years Inter gob n clorksliip in the Admiralty bliroiigii 
Jol 111 'Wilson Croker, a friend, though no relation, 
of his father’s. He retained tliis post till 1850, aiul 
died at Old llromidon, 8th August 1864. As a Ixiy 
of fourteen ho had begun to coBccb songs and 
Icgoiids of bliQ Irish peasantry j in 1818 ho sent 
Moore nearly forty old Irisli melodies; and in 
1826 published anonymously his Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland^ a work which 
charmed Scott, and was translated into Uoriiian l>v 
the brotlicrs Giimni (1826). A Hocond sorie.s fol¬ 
lowed ill 1S27, and tlio whole rcaolicd a 6fcli edition 
in 1882. Of nearly tweiit}'' more worK's of which 
Croker was either the author oi' editor, the best 
were Pcscarchcs in the South of Ireland (1824); 
Legends of the L(dccs (1820), illustratod by bi.‘y> 
friend MacHso, and re-issued as Kitlarney Legemls 
(1876); The of Barney Muhoncy (1332); 

A Memoir of Joseph Ilolt^ General of the Irish Ihhds 
(1837); and Popular Songs of Ireland (LS39 ; new 
od. by Professor H. Morfey, 1886 ]. Cridcur was a 
zeal OILS antiquary, a nieinbor of many learned 
sooiolies. See the Life by his son, prefixed to the 
1859 edition of tlio Fairy Legends, 

CrolL James, pliysicist, was born in 1821 near 
Coiipav-AnguBi in Pertlifihiro. ^ He received an elc* 
meniary scliool-ciluGation, but in science waa wholly 
self-trained, Siiccos-aively jnillwriglifc, insurance- 
agent, and keeper of the inusonin of Aiulorsoii's 
College, Glasgow, iu 1S67 ho joined the staff of tlio 
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GcoWlcal Survey of Scotlftiul, but retirctl in 188L 
An I’.Lt.S, and LL.D. since 1S76, he died 15th 
December^ 1890. Ilesides iniuiy paiiera in the 

1 hilosopkical Magazino ftnd other scientific jour* 
nnls, ho wrote 2he Philosophg of Tkei^n (1857), 
Chmate. and Time (1875), Discussions on CHmnfc 
and Cosmology (188G), and Stcllac Ei-olnlion 
(1889). Clitnute and Time, out) of tlic moat im- 
poi'Lant contributions to geological climatology, 
worked put in detail the view Avitli which Croli’?* 
name is identified, that, contrarv to the upiiuoit of 
most phv^^icia^s, changes of tile eartldfe climate, 
such as the glacial periods, are chic to the secular 
variations in Ihc ecccnbiicity of the earth's orbit, 
togetJiei Avith cini.se^nonccs arising out of them, 
Bueh aa blie deflection of ocean euiTents. See 
C’LiiMATE, Glacial Pehiot), PjiEOisssiON. 1 

Croly, Geokge, poot, romance-writer, bio* 
graplior, and preacher, Avns bom at Dublin in 
1780, and educated at Tiiniby College there, Pie 
took orders in 180P, and in 1810 caiiic to London, 
where, after twenty-four years of literary labour, lie 
in 183'1 l>ecaine rector of >St Stephen’s, ^Valbrook, 
lie died 2dth November 1800. Iletween 1817 and 
1858 Dr Croly published someforty works—the best 
known being the romance of Salathkl, See tho 
Memoir pveJixccl to his Booh of fob (1863). 

Croiu'artyj the county toAvn of Cromartyshire, 
oil tlic .soiibliern shore of tlie Cronmvty Firth, 2 
miles from its entrance, and 19 NNK, of Inver¬ 
ness. Nothing remains of tho old stronghold of the 
Drfpiharts, tlio most famous of whom was Kiibelais’ 
translator. Sir Thomas. From him the estate 
came to the second son of that Sir George Mac¬ 
kenzie who in 1085 was created Viscmint Tavbafc, 
and in 1703 Farl of Cromarty—a title forfeited by 
tho third earl for his share in tho *-15, but revived 
in 1801 in favour of bis descendant, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, who, dying in 1888, aviis fiiiccccded 
therein by her aocontl siirviniig son, Francis, 
In 1859 a statue was erected of Miller ■ 

(<l,v.). The papulation lias dwindled tvom 221S 1 
ill 1831 to 1352 ill 1881, though with Wick 
and four other burghs Croinarby still returns 
a member to parliament.—CuoaiARiT Firth, a 1 
land-locked iiueb on the north-cast coast of 
Scotland, extends 19J miles nortli-eastward and 
eastward to tho l\Ioray Firth, and is inclosed by 
the counties of Boss and Cromarty. It forms a 
iioblo harbour, 1 niile to 7J miles broad, and 5 to 
35 fathoms deep^; receives at its head the Oonon \ 
and narrows at its entrance to '7 furlongs, between 
the beetling North and South Sutors, 400 and 403 
feet liigli. On its shores are the towns of Dingwall. 
Invorgoudon, and Cromarty (the last has declined 
'wdtii the idae of tho second) v the old red sandstono 
near ila raoutb is classic as Hugh Miller's hunting- 
ground,—CaoM'AUTVSiiiRE, a Scottish county, 309 
aq, 111 . in area, but consisting of ten dctnolied por¬ 
tions, and scattered up and clown Ilosa-sliire (q.v.), 
of wliich, for census and other purposes, it pmeti- 
cally forms part. It comprised the ancient siierift- 
• dom of Cromarty, and outlying bits annexed 
thereto towards the doge of the 17th centuiy at the 
instigation of Viscount Tavbat, who «Tshed thus to 
hold jurisdiction over evciy part of his estates.— 
See Sir W. Fraser’s Earls of Cro-maiy (2 vola. 
1876). 

€rO]lldalO, a place in Elginshire, oh the right 
bank of tlie Spey, 5 miles NE. of GvantoAvii. Here, 
on 1st May 1690, 800 Jacobite Highland era were 
surprised and routed by a body of King William’s 
dragoons. This eiicouuto ^8 celebrated in a song 
called The Ilaughs of Cromdale.. 

ClroiiiCi John (known aa ^Old Crome’), land- 
acape-j)ailiter, tho chief inenihcr of the ‘ Norwich 
Scliool' of artists, was bom in that city, the son 
141 

of a poor weaver, 22il December 1763. After 
serving an errand-boy to a pliysician, he Avas 

apprenticed^ to a liousc-painter ; but, ^howing a 
strong ni-cilileclinn for art, he Arfts befiioiukd Tiy 

Mr T. ilnrvey, of Catton, Avho procure* 1 him em¬ 
ploy men t ns a drawing-master, and pcniiiLte*! him 
to study AA'orks by Gainsborough and the Diitcli 
«mster.s in bis collection. lie also leccivtsl some 
instmctioii ficnn IJoechy mid Upic. He Avas mainly 
iiilluential in founding, in 1803, the Norwieli 
Hocicty of Artist^, Avhieli )ield cxlubitious from 
1805, and of Avhich he avas president in 180S. He 
occasionally visited Loudon, Avlieti he exhibited hi 
the Academy and the Biitish IjiHtitutinn; and a 
tour tlirougb Belgiiini and France in 1814 i-esulted 
in *The Fisluuarkefc on the Ikacli, Boulogne,’ 
and ^Ths Boulevard dcs ItaliciiH, l^nrLs,’ But 
bis fiiibjcola were neatly always derh’cd from the 
sccneiy of Mh native coilnfcy, Avliidi, thoiigli foiiud- 
ing his practice upon that of the Dittcli land¬ 
scapists, he treated in a sbigularly direct and 
individual fm^luon, painting trees, and especially 
the oak, Avith e.xceptionaT fidelity and beauty. 
His works realised unh’’ most inoderfite prices 
during the artist’s life j bub lie is noAv recognised 
as ouG of tho groat names among English laml- 
scapiybs, and line examples af his^ art fetch vety 
large sums. iScvoral of lihs cal-painlings, includ¬ 
ing tho gi’cat ^Mouschfild Heath/ are in the 
Natioual Gallery; and aniuiig lus other master¬ 
pieces limy he men tinned ‘Carrow Abbey/'View 
of Chapel Fields, Norwich,’ * Oak at Potinglaiid,’ 
*The Avillow/ and in the Fitzwilliam Miiftcuiii, 
CambiidKe, the * Clump of Trees, llautlmiB Coui- 
luoii,’ He also practised as a water-col oar pointer, 
bub his Avorks in this inedmiu arc rare} and a series 
of his etchings of * Norfolk Picturesque Scenciy’ 
Avaa publislicd iii 1834, and lias been repeatedly 
I’e-issued. The earlier iiupicfisions aio fine and 
valuable. He died, 22d Apiil 1821, at Nqnyicb, 
where, in the following yem*, a collected exhibition 
cf his Avorks Ava» bnnight togetherj and ho Avaa 
fully i-epre«ented in fciie Boy a) Academy Old 
Makora Exhibition, 1878. His eldest son, John 
Beriiay Oronie (1794-1842), pauited IftinlecapoQ in 
d stylo minilar to those of hm faihesr, aa Axhose 
pi-oduotlous they are frequently sold. 

Cromcrj a pletu^ant watering-place^ on the 
coast of Norfolk, 23 inile^ N. of Nonvich by a 
TftilAvay opened in 1877. Tlio sea has here made 
gieat encroaclinionta on the cltfTs since 1350, 
though tho toAvn itself h now protected by a sea- 
Avail, fonued in 1877, Avith an cfiplanadc and a 
jetty, at a cost of nearly £10,000. There are 
capital sands aiul golf-links (1887), and the cliureli 
lias a noble Hint-work lower of 160 feet. Pop. 
of parish, 1597, See \V, Bye's Cromer Fasi and 
Present (1889). 

Cromlech (from the Gaelic crow, * curved/ 
and leacf ‘a sloiio’) is a modem term, formerly 
applied by Biitish arcliwolognsfe to a olaJss of 
jnegaliblnc momirnents, consisting^ of one flat 
stone Hiipportcd on two or inoro upright stones, 
and forming a kind of open ebamber AvitU a roof. 

It is noAA' generally recognised, hoAvever, that these 
are merely the denuded or uncovered clianrbers of 
chaiiiborcd Caiins (q.v.) gr Barro^vB (q.y.), for 
wliich another modem tenn, ^dolmen,’ is now 
generally substituted (see Dolmen). Tlic French 
nrchmoldgists retain tiie use of the Avord cromlech, 
but they have always applied it to those groups 
' of standing atones avIhcIi in Hritain and Scandi- 
mvia are called Stone Circles (q.v,). 

CroiiiptOiL Samuel, aaJiosg inveniiou of Hife 
spiiiuing-mule entitles liini to rank ojb one of man¬ 
kind ’b gimtcst benefactora, was born, the son of 
a small farmer, at Firwood, neaj^’ Boltou, l^oor 
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shii'c, Dccctiibev 3, 1753. Like Jiis father, (Jrouip- 
ton AViLs brought iqi to tlie loom and the farm. 
His mothci', a woiimn of great cnei-gy, persever¬ 
ance, mid stern independence, ^vhen left a w’lilo^v 
struggled Jiavd to give him and her two dangditers 
the be.st ctlucation the district aflorded. When 
lift \Yas old enough I he ussifited her m the farm, 
and- wove^ and earned a little inonoy by playing 
the violin at Bolton tlieatre. At the age of 
tweiitv'cne, lie was so much annoyed at tlio 
breaking ends of yarn and the dilficulties in get¬ 
ting it to weave that he sot to work to invent a 
spiniiing-inacliine which slioulcl produce bettor 
yam than fliirgrcavos’, one of which his iiinblicr 
possessed, For five yearn he Inhouml to realise 
liis idea, sitting up late at night to overcome the 
successive diilicuities, and YeftMining hia labour 
for daily bread early in the morning. In 1779 
lie succeeded in framing a machine wdiicli pro¬ 
duced yarn of such astonishing rtneness that the 
house W'aa beset by persons eager to know the 
secret. He w^as rendered niiaeiuhlo. All kinds 
of devices Yvero tried to gain admission; oven 
1 odd el's were placed against the windows. His 
machine w'as such that if a ineelianic saw it, lie 
could carry away the leading features of it. Ho 
could not leave tne house for fear of hia discovery 
being stolen fioin him. Ho had spent every 
farthing he liad in the w'orld upon its comple¬ 
tion ; lie had i\o fuiuU wherewith to obtain ii 
patent, and his shy and nnbusiness-like tempem- 
ment prevented him profiting cuh ho should have 
done by his invention. A Holton jiiamifacturcr 
pei-suadcd him to disclose the invention to the 
trade, under tho promise of a liberal subscription, 
but all that lio got was £67, 6s. 0d. Soured by 
this treatment, in tho coiii'se of time he saved 
money enough to begin inanufacturiiig on a small 
scale at Oldhams* near Bolton, and latterly 
at Holton, but not till hia rivals had a Impelcss 
start of him in blie business. After tlio use of the 
mule had told distinctly on Bntisli manufacturing 
prosperity, a sum of between £400 and £600 wau 
raised for him by siibscriiitipn, througli Jfr John 
Kennedy, his earliest biographer. ElForts were 
niaile to pi'ccme for liiiu a national reivard. Five 
thousand pounds ivas all he obtained in 1812, 
and he returned to Bolton almost broken-hearted. 
He began tlie bleaching trade at Over Darwen, 
then became a partner in a eotUni firm, hut was 
unsuccessful in both. Some friends latterly pur¬ 
chased an annuity of £68 for Jiim. He died June 2(5, 
1827. _ Crompton’s was soon by far iho most Used of 
all Bpinning-mncldnes, and in 1811 tlio number of 
spindles on liis principle was 4,600,000, wliile there 
wore only 310,516 of Arkwriglit's, and 155,880 of 
Hargreaves’. A nioniimcnt was placed over his 
grave, and in 1802 a bronze statue of him erected 
at Bolton. Hee Kcllnedy^s iMemoir in voh v. of 
iircjaoiVa o/ Literary ami Philos*\pfiicul Soeiei)/ of 
Manchester, and French’s U/c of Croinpton (1800). 

Croiinvcll^ Oliver, Ih'otector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, aiul IveUiud, wm 
born at Iluiitiiigdonj April 25, 1509, He was tho 
son of Hubert Cromwell, younger son i)f Sir Henry 
CronjU'ell, descendant of a uepliew of Cromwell, 
Karl of Essex, aiul was a younger brother of Sir 
Henry CroiitwcU of Iliiic bin brook. His iiiotlier 
was Elizabeth, dangditcr of Tliomas Steward of 
Ely, atterwards knighted by James I., who, when 
she nmrn'cd Hubert Cromwell, was the widow of 
William Lynne. Ho was lii'bt'Consiii to John 
Hampden, lie was educated at Huntingdon 
gramiuar-seliooJ, the master of which wns tlie 
Puritan I)r Beard, and at Sydney-Sussex College, 
Camhndge, and seems to Jiavo carried away a 
modesb bluire of classical and general ciilturc. 
Ho went to London to study Taw, but never 


entered an Inn of Court. In June 1017 Ins father 
died, leaving him a moderate estate at Hunting¬ 
don, In August 1620 he married Elizabcih, 
daughter of Sir James Bourcliicv, a London 
merchant. Of the wilclneas of his youth tliero ia 
no proof beyond his own romorsoful confession 
after lus conveimon that before he knew Giid be 
liacl been the ebief of sinners. Ho was, liowcvOr, 
under medical treatment for hypoelioiuliia.^ lie 
embicaced Piivitanisiu in its mo.st ontluisiastic 
form, attended and supported tlio min is try of its 
nroscribed preachers, and became a zealous ad- 
n event of the eaiiHC, and opjionont of iis arch¬ 
enemy ami persecutor 7.and, 

III 1028 he sat as member for irmitiiigdoii in the 
stormy third parliament of Clmrles, and raised 
his voice against Romanising ecclesiastics. _ The 
parliament dissolved, ho retui-ned to farming ftO 
Huntingdon, wlieiieo be removed to St Ives and 
afterwards to Ely, where lU’oporty had been loft 
liim l>y his uncle. He appear.*} to have come into 
collision as a local patiiob with tlic king’s com¬ 
missioners for the clrainago of the Eons, He sat 
for Cainbridgc in the Short Parliament and in the 
Long Parliaiiient (1040). In the Long Parliament, 
though no speaker, he was active and yeheinojit on 
the Puritan side. Jsir Philip \YnYwick describes 
him at this period in ' a plain cloth suit, which 
seemed to have hecn made by an ill country tailor: 
luH liueu w'os plain, and nut very clean j aiid I 
remeinbcr a speck or two of blood upon Ids little 
Imiid, wliicli w^as not much larger than bis collar. 
Hia Imb was without a liat-hand; bis stature waa 
of a good size j hia eword stuck close to bis side j 
bis countenance awollen and vcddisli; bis voice 
sharp and uiitunable; and his eloquence full of 
fervour.’ Sir Philip adds i ‘lb les-neiicd much my 
reverence unto that great council, for this gentle¬ 
man was very much lioarkoncd unto/ 

When wav broke out (U142) ho wnw sent down to 
organise Ina district for the parliament, which lie did 
with tho greatc.sfc vigour and success. Ilo also sub- 
scribed £C00 to the cause. Bccoiniiig cap lain of a 
troop of parliamentary horse, he fought at Edge- 
hill, After Etlgeliill, he wariunl bis friends that 
the parliament must liave .soUlici's of a botler stamp, 
and that to the spirit of a chivalrous gentry must 
l)G oppo.sed that of a God-fearing yeomanry. On 
this principle he formed his unconquerahie Iron- 
aides. \Vith atviet luoraUly and ovgaulaed outhu- 
siasm he combined in tlio famous corps a rigid 
discipline, wliich enabled him always to keep Tiis 
troopers well in hand, and thus to turn the waver¬ 
ing tide of more than one battle. AVhilc the can ho 
of the parliament was depressed elsewlicvo, bis 
constancy, cajiaciby, niid courage npliold it in Uio 
euHtem counties, wbich bad formed tlicmsolvea 
into ail nssoeiatioii, of wliich he was the soul. A 
brilliaiit action near Gainsborough marked him 
for high command. In tho suminci" of 1044 he, 
under Mancbcbfccr, led the forces of the ftsaociated 
coimties to join tlie Scots and tho troops of tho 
Fairfaxes before York, and in the btiltlG of, 
Mamlon jMoor tho cliaiges of liis cavalry decided 
the da 3 ^ He now stoocf forth as the leader of tho 
Indenendeiit and tliorongbgoing party against llio 
Ib’CsnyLei'ians and modcratcH. After the second 
battle of Newbury ho inipoaclied the conduct of 
j\Iaiiche.stor in parlianiciiL AVhilo the HrosbYiej'ian 
and iivistoeratic generals were sot nsido i>y tiio 
Self-denying Ordiiiniico, Cromwell was retained in 
coniuiand. Under Fairfax ho led the now model 
army, of which he uo douhfe was the chief 
orgniiiHor, to decisive victory at Naseby, Juno 14, 
1645. Fairfax, being no politician, Cromwell be¬ 
came tho representative of the army in its con test 
with the Fresbytenan parliament, which desired to 
disbaiiil it. The Fresbyterians proving intractable, 
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he resorted fw iiMial to stroji^' ineasiives, iiinrchcd 
on London, and coerced the parliaineiib. He was 
never revolutionary, but lie cared not for forms 
>ivhcn they in the ^Yay of u-hnt he thminlit 

riglifc. It Avna no donlit nncler his directions tfint 
Joyce carried oil the kiiij' iVoiii JIolml)y. It seems 
that Cioiiiwcll desired, liad it been nossible, to 
make terms with the kin^r; but Clmiios yvos in* 
curably possessed with blie idea of recovering' ]m 
nowor by jdaying oH' one party against tJie other. 
Whether it was by Cromwell or by the Scotcli 
envoys that Cljarles was induced to lly from 
Hampton Gonvt is a qucbtion on which autboYitics 
(liber. 

As a prisoner in tJie Isle of Wight, the king, 
while lie rvas negotiating with the parliaiiiont, rvas 
cairying on intrigues witli bis imrtisaiis in England 
and iicobland, which brought on tlie second Civil 
War and the invasion of England by Hamilton. 
Again Cromwell was called to take the field for liis 
canso, which wna once more in extreme peril. After 
swiftly liuelling the insurrection in AYaleSi he 
niai'clicd nortinvards, attacked the invading army 
of HaniiUon at Preston and totally destroyed it. 
The soldiery now clanitmved for jiietice on the king; 
and Cronnvell, probably shaving their wrath and 
despainng of any aYvangement with the faithless 
Charles, coniplicd Yvitli tlieiv denmnd, biionglit the 
king to trial, wab in the High Court of Justice, 
and signed the dentli-YVarrant (January 1G49), 
Had ambition been his mo live for this ileeil yvc 
bhoidd hardly have found him at the saino time 
treating for the niarriiigo of lUcliard, his heir, Yvifcb 
the daughter of Mr ^Ia,vov, a piivitte gentleman. 
The Com in on wealth having been established, the 
first service rendered by Cromwell to it was the 
suppression of the formi(lable ineotiiig of the 
Levcllcrfl, which lie accompliahed by a elmracterisbic 
union of vigour wiLli mercy, He yvos next sent to 
Ireland to end the civil war still raging there. 
This ho did elloctnahy, and on the whole Immnnoly, 
though it cost some stiokes of saiigninaiy seventy, 
the necessity for which he himsolf deplored. 

On bis return from Ireland he (Fairfax having 
(loclincd) took the command against the Scots, 
who had declared ngainsfc the regicide republic anti 
called in Olmiics IJ. With his usual doi’ing lie 
assumed Lho odciisive and invaded Scotland. But 
lie was out-goiiorallcd by Leslie, and was in extreme 
peril, when a false move of the Scots, by affording 
liini battle, enabled him once iiiore to display the 
sii])oriorifcy of the soldiery which lie had trained 
and to wm the decisive victory of Dunbar. The 
imago of militant Pnritanibm Yvas never more 
vividly prcBcntod than by CromwdVB heaving im 
that scene, With the dcf(3atetl Covenantor's ^ be 
dealt as with estranged friends. The royalists 
proper, Yvho still hold the field in Scotland, having 
eluded Ills strategy and marched into En^daud, lie 
followed, and on Septcniher 3, 1651, at WorccBtor, 
gained the victory which he called his crowning 
mercy and wJiieh ended the Civil War. lletuniing 
io London in triumph, Jio declared for a consbitu- 
tioiml Hcttlcmcnt and an amnesty. The parlia* 
ment, now reduced by revolutionary expulsions to 
the 'Hump,’ Yvas bent on perpetuating its own 
powen After fruitless negotiations Ci’onnvell 
turned it out with unwise violence and eoiitiiincly. 
Buproino power being now in his bands and those of 
tlie other cliicfs of the army, lio called the con- 
volition of Puritan notables, nicknamed the Bnrc- 
honcs Parliaiiiont, for tlio settlciiiciifc of the nation. 
The Ilarcboiies Parliament proving too visionary 
and revolutionary, Yvas dismissticT, and finprcine 
power reverted to Cromwell and his officers. 

Cionnvoll Yvas now declared Protector iiudor the 
instill men t of government, Yvhicli provided for a 
gOYGYument by a siiiglo person with one House of 


parliaincnt elected on a reformed bads of reure* 
scntatioji, arid a Council of >State, in tbeapimiuL 
ment of wlucli nomination by the Protectnr Yvas 
coinbincd M’ith election by the piirlmment (Deccui- 
ficr 10, 1053). A power of legislating by onliiiaiico 
till parliament dioulil meet was raserved to tlio 
Protector, and was largely used by Cromwell for the 
pm-noses of iGniganbatuiu and vefoim. His aim 
evidently was to restore in substance the aupiciit 
constitution of the realm, with a Protestant pro¬ 
tectorate or iimnarehy, and full securities for 
liberty, especially' for the religious liberty whirli 
, mind at least the main object of 

the Civil 'Wav, Hut wlieii parliament met, though 
elected under his Yviits, it fell to (picstiniiiiig Ills 
nutlioi'itj', and ho was compel led to exclude tlie 
disaftected by a test. His second parliament, from 
Yvliicli the recalcitrants were excluded at tJic outset, 
offered him the title of king. Choui well wavered i 
but; the atuhborn reaistaiice of the republican 
Roldiem decided him to clcclinc the offer. The 
UpjKjr House of parlioiucat was, lLo^Yever, restoml, 
anti the Protector w'Os empowered to name his 
successor, A fixed revenue 'w;ts aho voted to him. 
He was now installed as Protectnv with a cere¬ 
monial resenihliiig a coronation. Wlien the parlia* 
ment met again, Us tw'o Housch fell into a couisioii 
w’liich fompelleil Cromwell to dissolve it ] and \m 
power thenceforth rested upon the anny, though 
it was Ids constant desire to reverb to conhtitutioiial 
govcviiriiGnt, aiul lie was preparing to call a new 
parliaiiient when he died, 

His protectorate was a ij(ji’pcbi\al conflict with 
republican resistance on the one Imnd anil with 
royalist plots and risings on the other, wliile his 
life was constantly threatened by royalist assassins. 
To keep down the royalists lie for a time pub 
the cGuntiy under majoi^generab, supplying his 
treasury at the siime tiino by an impost on the 
property of the cavaliers. He was, novorlhelofis, 
able to inauguYate a great policy, home and 
foreign. He reorganised the national church on 
the principle of compreheiiBioii, including all but 
Papists, Prelatififs, and AntifcHnitanans, Yvliilc the 
ministry was weeded by commission, the result 
being, as Baxter, an opponent of the govenimoiit, 
testifies, a ministry' very acceptable to the people, 
Peifloiially toleianfc, Cromwell upheld toleration os 
far aa lie could, especially in tlie case of tlio Jiec* 
taries, and curbed tlio iierseciUin^' tendencies uf 
parliament, For law reloiin he did liis best, bub 
professional interests yvoic too strong for liini. Ho 
united Scotland and Ireland to England, giving tJmm 
both reprcHentatioii in parliament. Scotlnnd, Imv- 
ing free trade Yvith England, enjoyed great pros¬ 
perity under his rule. Irchiiul he sought to niake 
a second England in order and iiKhisti*}', and if his 
iiicnsuies 'were high-handed it inuHt be remembered 
that fclKS native Irish were then in an almost ^vage 
state. It was his aim to oiilist ability, without 
difltinction of party, and youths of proiiiiso from 
tlio uni voi si ties into the service of the state. Ho 
saved the uni verities from tho fanatics, pub good 
men at their head, and encouraged letters. 

Blit it is Ilia foreign policy tliat lias brougiit him 
moat renown. Under him tlie Comimimvcalth bo- 
canio the head and proteutress of Profeataiifc 
Europe. He made pence with Holland aiul tried 
to foYui a league of all the Protestant states. He 
protected tlio uahlmiJ^OB of PicKlmoiit ni'ain.^t their 
pei'seciitoi’s, using the pen of Milton in nia protenb. 
In tho intcre.st at once of rcligioiis liberty and 
commerce he allied liini self Yvitn France, as the 
more libcjral power, against Spain, tlio power ot 
pomecutiiig Roman Cnbliolicisiii and the tyrant of 
tlie Western Yvaters. He failed in an at tempt oni 
Hispaniola, hut took Jamaica, mid thus ^ave 
Hritish entorprise a footliold in those seas. Ihe 
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victonerf grained by Ina ileet imilci 3Jlalce ovor the 
Spaniards hroiif^lit !iiin ab once glory and treasure. 
His Lroops, wifch those of France, won the battle of 
the Dunes, and lie ohtaiiictl Dunkirk as liie share 
of the spoil. He sedulously fusterecl Fritiah coin- 
inerec, and hy the hand of Blake chastised the 
pimtu-fibates olt Barharv. His hoast that ho would 
make the name of Eiigtishmau as respected as that 
of Ihnnan liad lieeit, was, so long as he reigned, 
fulfdled; and liis hitteresb cueniies could not deny 
flio winch ho had made on the world, f>r 

tho, height to ^ wliich lie had raised his country. 
His court was Buuplo and frugal, yet dignified; and 
though tlioro was a Etralu of coarsoiiess in his 
diameter (as illiibfcrated in occasional horseplay), 
his heai'iug in inihlic npliehl tlio iiiaje.sfcy of the 
state. 

Cromwell had always been a most loving luisband 
and father, and the palace of the Ihoteclor was a 
virtuous English homo. His speeches are very 
rough and uuuictliudical ns compositions, but they 
are marked by force, amt mtentity o£ pur¬ 

pose. Ho was fond of iiiiibic, and not withoiib 
repaid for art. It seems that Iiis government was 
striking root, since pcojdc of rank woie beginning 
to^ ally themselves with it, and his heir succeeded 
without the slightest opposition. Hub disease and 
cave, fcogolher with grief nt tlie death of his 
favourite daughter, Lady Clavpole, cut short Ids 
life. He died ^optemhei’ r3, IfirjS, and dm fabric of 
government which his mighty avjii Jiad sustained 
fell speedily to the gi'oiiud. 

The records of Cronl^Yol^.s life are verv iiiipGr- 
feet OE his greatness as a solilier nntl states¬ 
man tliero can bo no (jiicstion, but it is dilliculfc 
across two centuries aud a half to sec into Ids 
Jicart and pronounce Jiow far ambition mingled 
wibli higher motives. TJuit tho religious entluieiasni 
which sent him out tu expose his life in war at tho 
age of forty-three was sincere cannot Ijg doubted j 
hut rellgunis oiithiisiasm i.s often associated with 
faimtici&ui and self-deception. One who knew 
Crojiiwe]] well has described him as ^iu body com¬ 
pact tiud strong, aljoub five feet ten in height, witli 
a bead which you migUl sec was a vast tveayuvy 
o£ natural parts, with a temijor exceeding (iciy but 
under strong moral restraint, and eoiiipassioiiate 
even to an eilonunate lueasnrc.* ' A larger soul, I 
tliiulw, bftfcli scldoju dwelt in a lioiise of clay tbni) 
his wa>s.’ He was laid with great pomp in 
the tomb of^ the kings at AYestiiiinster, but after 
the Reslovatifiri his h(fdy was exposed on the gibbet 
ntr Tyburn aud nftci’^vards Imncit muler it, 

Seo Noble, ]\Temoit*3 of the J^roiectonU House of 
Oroumd! (17ti7)j Cruiuwcll, Life of 0, Croanedl and hid 
Sons (1820); Carlyle, Oi'OuiKeU's Ldters and S2}e€Ches 
(1810) ; Sanford, Studies and IllHstraliona of (he Oreai 
licbdlion ; Gold win Smith, Three Liujlish States- 
vtcn (18ti7); Frc(U*rio Ilairison, Cro/imcH (1888); aikI 
the works cited at England and Ciiaiilks I. and II. 

€roimvcll, HroiiAltu, second Protector, was 
the third son of Olivei', and was hoin October 4, 
10'2G. He married Dorothy, daughter of Kiehard 
Mayor, of Ihirsloy, iu Haiiipsliire. Bv tim deailis 
of liis Wo elder Wthcis, lioberfc anil Olivar, be 
bccniiie liiE father's heir. He was an amiable and 
popular but weak man, devoted to lield sjjorts and 
ideasuic, uud totjiUy incapable of sustaining his 
fatlior's burden. He lived foi* some tiiuo in com* 
parotivc privacy, but when tlie Protector bail been 
empowered to nomijiate his successor, Picliard was 
bimught (.0 tlie front, aud an eJlbvfc was made to 
tnuii hiiu to the work of government, hut in rain, 
bcaicoly had lio entered on his oilicc, wlieu the 
forces of anarchy, both parliaineiifcary and iniUtarv, 
bvoko loose, and be found himself iittcrlv unable to 
Tcstiain theni. It was probably witli little relur- 
taiice that lie tjuittecl Wliiteliall and rotired into 


private life. After the Ilcstoratioii lie lived for a 
time abroad under a feigned name; but bo returned 
to England about ]68(), and passed the rcniaindor 
of bis life at Clic.shunt, where be died July 32, 
1712, and was' buried in tiro chuicli at Hui’sioy, 
Hampsliire. 

l-roimvcllj TiiDJiA.S {Malleus monacjLortfMt 
'tlie liaiiiinor of the iiionks’), was bom about 
tho son of a PuLucy blacksmith, cloth- 
shearer, brewer, and iiiiikcepor. His youth was 
tiirhulenfc «?id adveirtunms. During eight or nine 
yeais jiasscd ou the Continent (lfi04r-12), ho seems 
to have borved ns a coniiiion soldier, to have hecn 
hefriended at Florence by FrcscobaUU the banker, 
to have noted as clerk at Antwerp and to a Ycno- 
tiiin niereliant, to have visited Home, and to liavc 
traded on bis own nccounfc at Middolbuig. Any¬ 
how, by 1518 be was back in EbgUuvd and married j 
there, step by step, he rose to wcalfcli and import¬ 
ance as a wool-stapler and a scrivenor, half usurer, 
half lawyer, luiviiig originally been bred to tho law, 
'NVolbcy employed him us early as 1514; tbvougb 
Wolscy, probably, he got into pavliamonti (1523); 
he was uolsey's chief agent in Hio unpopulav work 
of sui)pres.sing certain fiinallor riiomusLevies for tho 
endowment of lus colleges at Ijjswicli and Oxfortl 
(1625); ami linully lie became his faelotuiii iind 
secretary. He stopped to groatnes.s over hia fallen 
master, Cavendish tells how on A1 Ml allows Day, 
1521), he found 'dlabter LVoniwcH saying of Our 
I^dy jiiatins—winch bad been since a very atraiigo 
bight in him’—and bewailing hia own. ndsudven¬ 
ture, but iu tend i Jig to lide from Esher to tlie court, 
'wlierc,' (jiiotli lie, ‘I will oilliov niako or mar.* 
And Pole tells how, a few months earlier, Cromwell 
hade liiiii take Machiavelli for jiis guide. IJotii 
stories ilLusIrate the very man. 

Uo was cheaply faithful i<i ilic cardinal, aiding 
him not only by (iuick-witted advice, and by plcml- 
ing his cause in parliament, but even witli £5 out 
of his own savings, AVithal, lie made Jiimself frieiiil-H 
of AVolsey’s enuiiiie.'i; aud his iidcliby ingratiated 
iiiui with Homy VHJ. Him Cromwell promised 
to make tlierieherst king ever in Eugland, and conn- 
soiled him to cut the knot of tho lUvince by declar¬ 
ing liiiiisolf Hiix>vcine head of the churcli, CNmiwel 
and promise were carried into cl loot by the Act of 
Siipreuiacy (1531) aud by the dissolution of llio 
luonasterics (1538-30). 'J’o abolish napal authority, 
bvoak tlie power of the chuveh, liuinble tho nobility, 
and make the king aUsolute, were Cromwell’s aims; 
in ilioir accoinidishment be Hluck at nothing. At 
heart, it w-oiild seem, still a Calbolic—for ho late na 
1535 he hequoatlied £45 f(jr a priest toeing inasH for 
hh sonl—he yet did his iitnjiiat li)Pj‘otc.ytiuiiiNo thy 
English Churcli, whoso ‘polity,' in tlie words of 
Mr Fronde, Cromwell’s admirer, ' remaiiiH ns it was 
left by its creator.’ It is often liard to dctcrniiuo 
wlietlier he was tool or instigaiov, to dissovur his 
actions from those of Henry ; hoGli must be treated 
under Henry’s reign. Hut lieie may he noticed his 
winning iiiannGr.s and uiignicoful person, his vcnal^ 
ity and profusion. Ids jmrposoful ruthlcssiioss aiui!. 
ttbupiitoiw iudustvy, lus anuy of Bpies ami viusU 
coiTcspoiideiicc—above all, the fact that that 
Eiiglihli ‘ Terror,’ in wliicli jicrisliod More ami 
l'i.slicr and liumlrcds of lowlier victims, boL in with 
Ci'omwcU’ti vise, and ebbed witli CrmuNYell's fail. 
Among the posts and hoiioui.s showered on liini 
\ycie those of privy-councillor {1531), clmiiccllor of 
the excliojiuer (1533), secretary of slate and master 
of the roUs (1534), vicar-general (1535). lord privy 
seal and Huron Cromwell of Oakham (1535), kniglib 
of Ibe Gai'ter and rleaii of IVelis (1537), lord great 
dianibei'lain (153U), aud iiimlly, on 17tli April 1540, 
Eaii of Essex. ^ ‘ Ho bad,’ says Profcs.sor Brower, 
‘engrossed iu his own hands powers sucli as no 
siiljjecb aud no eovcvciga in tins country bad ovor 
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po8fjc«sG(l lieforo or will cvtiv possess But 

the hand that had so exalted could equally abase 
liiin. Tlio liatrcd fill men bore him, the Catholic 
reaction, and HGiiry's aversion to Anno of Cloves, 
tho coarse Liitheraii consort of Croiiiwoirs cllQosinJ^^ 
coinhined to ellcct liia min ; leas than eight weeks 
after his elevation to the earldom ho was arrested 
and lodged in the 'rower. His abject entreaties 
for ‘ ^terc 3 % iiiGi'cy !‘ availed luin nothing j as little 
did his III thy revelations of Henry’s discourse wUli 
lilni^ touching Anno of Cloves. Uoiideinncd under 
a bill of attaiinlor, his own favourite engine of 
tyranny, he was hunglingly beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 2Sth July lo'lf), Sec'Mr Gairdner's article 
in the Diciionavu of National Bmjraphy (vol. xiii, 
1888); Dean HooVa Lives of the ArcMisliops of 
Vantarhury {vol. vi. chap, 1, 18fi8); Professor 
Brower’s article on *Tlie Boyal Siiin-emacy * in 
Enqlish StniUcs (1^181); ivorks cited under llBNiiV 
yiir, ; and two articles in the AntiiimiYian Maga¬ 
zine for 1882 hy; llv John Phillips of Putney, 
an ardent inveabigator of everylliuig concemiiig 
Thomas Cromwoll, who, according to him, lias 
been 'vilely belied^ by almost every writer on 
him, old and new. 

€ro]i§t;uUf a Bfcronglv fortified llussian sea¬ 
port, 20 miles W. of St Petersburg, on a narrow 
calcareous islarul 7 miles long, at the narrowest 
part of tho Gulf of Pinlaiid, and over against the 
mouth of tlio Nova, Crons tad t is at oiiec tho 
greatest naval .station and the most lUiurishing eoJii- 
mercial port of Ibissia, It was founded hy Peter 
the Great in 1710, the islaml having been taken 
from tlio Swedi^s by him in 1703. Its foi'fcifica- I 
tions protect the approach to St Petersburg; the 
hattones arc very niiinevous, ilefending every part 
of tlio cliannel by which voHselfl can on lev. They 
are all Imilt of granite, and armed with tho 

heaviest ordnance. Tho place, indeed, was con¬ 

sidered by Sir Chai'lcs Napier, who reconnoitred 
it) during the Bnsbian wav of 1854-65, so finpreg- 
nable that it would liavo been uttor madness to 
make any attempt upon it. Cronstadt, which is 
the seat of tho Itussian AcllnivaH 3 ^ has three har- 
I hours { the east, intended for vessels of ^vav, and 

I capublo of accommodating Lliirty fildps of the line j 

the iiiiddlo harbour, where veiti-sols arc fitted up and 
repaired, and wliicli is connected with the former 
by a broad canal; and tlio west or Merchant’s 
Harbour, for the mercUant-slnpping, with capacity 
for 1000 vc&koIh. Binco 1881 St Petersburg is con¬ 
nected with Cronstadt by a ship-canal 200 feet wide 
and 22 feet deep. Uronstadb contains niaiiy well- 
built houses, a cathedral, a slatuc of Peter the 
Great, and a Jb’ifcish seaiiieji’s hospital (1SG7). 
Pop. (1880) 48,270. 

Croiistadtf Hungary. Ses Kkokbtadt. 

Cronus • See Saturn. 

Crook, Qboiigr, Amorican Boliliev, born in 
Oliio in 182B, graduated at \yosfc Point in 1852, 
served in California till 1801, and iv/w actively 
♦ engaged tlnouglioub tlio civil war, in which ho rose 
to the rank oF major-general. Ho served against 
tho Indians in Idaho {1800-72), hi Aviymia (1872-75), 
and crushed ilie great rising in 'VVyomiug and 
Montana in 1876-77. In 1882 he retnrnetl to 
Arizona, where lia controlled the Iiuliaiia on tlio 
southern fronfcior, putting a7i end to the truck 
system, He died 21 st Marcli 1890. 

Crooked Islaiult BcoBahamab, 

CrookeSj WiWJAsr, a great physicist and 
clioniiat, born in London in 1832, was a imjiil and 
aasistani of Hofmann at tbo Iloyal Collego of 
Chemistry, next superintended tho inelcorological 
departmonfc of the Badcliile Ohscrvatoiy, and | 
lectured on chemistry at the Science Ccllego, 1 
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(,*liester. In 1850 ho founded tlio Chctnical Ncivs^ 
and in 18G4 hecamc also editor of the Quarierli; 
Joitiwd of Sricuce, He was elected F.B.S. in 
1863, vico-presideiib nf tlio Ckcniioal Society in 
1876, member of council of tho Royal Society tho 
year after, and in 1880^ Was awarded by the 
Pvcnch Aca(i(i/nic (ks Sekner^ an extraordinary 
pilzo of 3000 francs and a gold medal. He is ah 
authmity of the llrst rank on samtary questions, 
especially the disposal of the scu'^ago or towms, and 
his inefcliod of producing extreme vacua gave a 
great impulse to iiieaiidc.HeGiib clectiic lighting. 
His original rOF?eiirchc.s in eheinistiy and pliywcs 
led to the discovery of the metal thallium in 1861, 
of the sodium tiinnlgnmation process for separating 
gold and silver from thoir ores in ISSo, and of 
iiiinortnnt discoveries in molecular physics and 
radiant matter, besides the invention of tbo 
Radiometer (q.v.), He tho author nf Select 
Methods of Ohanical Analysis (1871), and of works 
on beetroot sugar nmmifacture, dyeing, and calico- 
piintiug, and lias translated several ivorks on 
chemical and metallurgical suhjccta. 

Crop* >See Bum. 

Cropredy ISrUlg'O) near Banbury, gives 
name to a battle {29th June 16J4) between tha 
royalists under Charles I. and the parliament¬ 
arians under Waller, when the latter received a 
clieclc. 

Crops* See Rotation or Ciiop.s. 

Croquet, an otjon-air game, in which two or 
more players endeavour to drive wooden balls, by 
means of long-liaiidled maUefca, through a scries of 
arches set in tlic ground according to 
some pattern, The ohjeot of each 
player IS to jimko the eomplctc circle 
of six to ten hoops or arches j but dur¬ 
ing tho course of tlio^ game ho may 
hav'o fcliG progress of liis ball retarded 
by fn« opponeiitfi, or assisted by Ins 
partners; and these friendly aids and 
liostilo attacks constitute the chief in¬ 
terest of croquet. The game seems to 
be substantially a revival of the old 
game of Pall Mall, which gave its name 
to what is now the well-known London 
street, and to other places in Ruglaml, 

Pall Mall, played with ball(Ital. 2>(dla) 
and mallet (Ital. magUa\ came from 
Franco into Euglaucl early in the 17th 
century, and died out in tho IBtli. 

Croquet (Fr. cj-ogucr, Ho oracle’) he- 
came a popular game nhoiib 1850, wo-s 
the gi-oat sum liter .social game during' 

1800-70, but vrm after about 1876 very 
largely siipcvaedcd by the iiioro active 
game of lawn-tenuis. A cromct^groiniil 
should bo awcU-rolled Icvof gross plat 
or lawn, not less than 30 ytinlB long by 
20 yards wide; a full-si/.ed croquet- 
gi'ound measures 40 yards by 30 }'arfls. 

Crosier, a staff 6 feet long, sur- 
inonntcil by a cross, and homo by or 
heforo nil ni'cli bishop on solemn occa¬ 
sions. It is generally liollo\v, gilt, and 
richly ornamented. The crosier dillovB 
en Lii^ly from the Pastoral Staff (q.v.), 
witJi wliicii it IS often nevei tlieless coii- 
foiindcd—the latter having a circulav 
head, in the form of a crook, The illus¬ 
tration is of Archbialicm Wavlmm’a 
crosier, from Canterbury Cathcilial. 

Cross# TJio cross was a common Croflier.' 
instvumont of capital punishment among 
tho anefonta; and tho dcatli of tliQ cross was 
esteemed »o dishonourable that only slaves 
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in alctotoils o£ the lowest class were suhjcctecl to 
it by the lioiimiis, Ainontf tlio Carthaginianfj, 
and ^irohahly also anioiij^’ tlie Phoenicians and 
alliftil races," it was employed as an instrument 
of saci’iJice to Paal Thun the Carbljagiiiian 
general, "^TalciiSj invested his son, Cartolo, in royal 
raiiiioiit, with a crown on his head, and cruciiied 
him to obtain a special faroiiv from llaal. It lia« 
been miggcsted that there may he souio allusloTi tfi 
tliofio crucillxioiis t(» the siiii in Niiin. xxv. 4; Josh, 
viii, 20; x. 26. Amonf^ tho Gauls, as sliali he noted 
IiLtev, a cross of crjiial arms was a solar Byinbol. 
It was customary nnumgtlio Itonmna to jiroclalni 
the name and odbnce or the person crucified, or 
to nilix a tablet (r(/Aw?t) to tlie cross, on which 
tbey were insevibed, MolcfactoYS were aometimes 
fastened on a simple noright slake, and so left to 
die, or they wore impaled upon it, and to this up¬ 
right stake tlie Latin name crwajVas originally and 
more citrictly applicable; but very generally a cross- 
piece (juU/buhtfiij was added to Uic slake, to wJiich 
the arms of the criminal were tied, or to w'hich his 
hands were nailed. When the cross-piece ivas 
fastened at right angles helow the summit of the 
npriglit stake, the cross w^as called cnf>v imninsa; 
when tlie cimy-picco was fastened at right «anglcs 
across the toji of the upright stake, the cross was 
cn(.}j eoDWiissa; ami when it was formed of two 
hearns crossing one another ohlicprcly, it was enur 
dent main. Tlievo was often a projection, on whicli 
tho body rested, as on a seat. The cross was erected 
ivitiioat tlie gates of towns, Imt in places of frequent 
veKOrt. The person cruciiied often lived for dayti 
upon the cross. 

Tho death of Chnsthy CTucifixion led ChijRbiaiis to 
regard tlie cro.sH with pccnliar feelings of reverenne, 
and to make use of the hign of the cross os a holy and 
distinguishing mgii. The custom of crossiitff one’s 
self ill liononrami commemoration of Clinsb, can be 
traced back to the 3d century. It waB cnatomary, 
probably from apostolic times, for the Christians to 
pray with extended arms ; and Jus bin Martyr and 
Oii^^oii e.xplaiii this attitude ns ropresenting that of 
Chnst on the cross. In this manner Clirisbiaiis are 
ropvesunfced in tho early paintings in the cataeoiiilis 
ns praying. Tho Emnevor Constantine, after olitain- 
ing thb Yictrny over AlaxenVina, through tiio inlln- 
enoe, as he believed, of the sign of the cross, caused 
crosses/ to be set up in public places and iipoJi public 
buildings ; hut the HO-calleil cross of Cons tan tine, 
or Lalmriim, was not really a cross, but a circle 
containing the XPI, tho first three letters of the 
name of Christ in Greek, and waq merely an 
adaptation of a symbol of a Gaulish sol nr deity 
(see Gaidoz, Le Dicu Gaulois d(t 6Wc//),’'vliich eini- 
sisted of a wheel of six spokes, or sometimes of 
four. After the Tnvfntim of the CrosSy or fiiLding 
of tlie alleged true emss of Christ in Jerusalem, 
which was sui»posed to have taken place in a search 
made on Calvary by the Eniprc-s.s Helena (q.v.) in 
320 .(V.l)., a surprising tjiiaiibity of the relics 
of the cro.'js were distiihiited through all ])arts of 
C! iris tend oni. WJien a portioji of the erns.s was 
giveu to St Radegiuul by Justin ll., empevov of the 
I'hisfc, and she tlcsired to have tho retie received 
with lionour into the city of Poitiers, the Bishop 
^laroveus peremptorily refused to allow it. She 
wa^; obliged to apppul to King Kigcbert, and lie 
ordered tlio ArcluMHliop of Toiirii to receive the 
relic. iMarovens left the toum rather timn conn- 
tcuaudC wliat Ivc regavded tis a wupevstitiona act. 
Pnr this occasion Vmiantiiis Fortiniatiis wrote the 
famous hymn ‘Vexilla regis,’ and it was first sung 
on tho introduction of the relic proce.'Jsioiiatly into 
Pnifciov;^, r.imi 580, Various obhor prote.st.s were 
made against the extension of the worship of tlic 
relies, but in vain, Tho sign of the cross is inado 
not Only by Roman Catholic.s, but by the niemberB 


of the Eastern churcho.s also; by the Wcstoriiw from 
left to right, by the Eiisterns from right to left. 
It is admitted by the Lutliorans as a commoinoia- 
bive skoi of the atoning death of Christ, Imt by 
many Protestantu is rojecled as a hum an invention 
in worship, and aS tending to BYipovatitiou. It wa>. 
very generally used during tho middle ages, and 
still is anioim the les^; cnlighleiiod poasaniry in 
some Roman Catlmlic countries ns a sort of charnn 
ora-s aftbrding some scenriby, like an amulet, against 
all evil, and particularly against evil .spivits and 
witchcraft. The festival of the Invention of the 
Cross is celebrated on the 3d of May; that of the 
Elevation of tho Cross commeniorates tlio rc-Brect* 
ing of the cross at Jonisalem by tlio Emperor 
ileyacUuB in 628, after it had been carried away 
by the Persians, See Lcf/cuda of the ITolif lloody 
edited by lliehai'd Morris for tlio Early English 
Text Society (1871); and the Legendary llifitovy 
of the CrosSy hy Ashton and Baring-Gonld (I8H7). 

The earliest nicntinii of repro.sentaUons of the 
(ji'iieifixioii are by two writers in the (ith centniy, 
Gregory of Toura relates that svieh a inebure was 
in one of tlie cimrehes of Nnrboiiiie, and g/v^’Q oilhnoe 
because it was nude; and tho rlicloriciaii Oliorieius 
says that in a cluu’cli at Gaza was a ropro.sentii- 
tinii of Christ crucified between two thieves, >Soc 
Cituci|.'ix. As neither of these wntens roinnrks 
on the novelty of micli representations, it may bo 
supposed that they ivcrc not infrequent in the 
6th century. Early cnicifixea were, in conti’adis- 
tinctiori to tliafc luontioncd liy Gregory, clothed to 
the feet. Tu the trcasui'y of *Rtouza are two such, 
one given by Gregoiy tlio Great in 590 to Aclalsvald, 
son of Queen Theodolinda, and another of, the 
6til century with a Greek in.gcription. The use 
of tlie cross without a figure of Christ in much 
earlier. Aa already mentioned, it was employed 
a«! a sign made with the hand, or by extension 
of the avnift, at an extremely early Christian 
epoch; hut no crosses arc found represented in tho 
catacombs nf Romo boforo tho 5th century, oxcept- 
ing the so-called eims of 

Constantine, which is ^ “p o ~] , 

not a cross hut a nimio- ^ 
gram. TJiis .sviiiljol is a h o d 

found first in tlio begin¬ 
ning of the 4til century. It also took the form b. 
Then it hecame a plain cross, c. A very complete 
list of all the representations of the ci*o.ss In its 
various fonns in the Roman catacombs and other 
Cliristiaii inomimonts of the first five centuries 
will ho found under the heading * Krenz/ in 
Kraus, Jdcolencijclopcidie d, CkristUchcu AUcnhwiier 
(1886). 

It appears that the sign of the cross wa'^ in use 
as an ombleiUi having cGrtaiu roliginas and luy.^iiG 
nicaninga attached to it, long hofore the Clirlstian 
era; tlie cnix emsatat or cross witli a liaiidlo to it, 
r, 18 common on Egyptian momunents. U was 
the symbol of immortality. Tho cross with equal 
arms, and the ero,«3 'with re¬ 
turned ariiiH or fylfot y d^ is a r | vy 

symbol found on prehisUiric * 

relies in Italy and Qlsewhcro ^ f (t 

(see Mortillct, Xp ,%ne dc la '' 

Croix amnt le ChrikianhmCy 1866). TJto iSjianiah 
coTiqiiGi’or.s -woro astonished to find it an object of 
religious veneration among tJie native.^ of Central 
and iSoutli America, where it was a symbol of tlie 
god of rains. 

The forms ^dven to crosse.s in ai't are endless; hut 
tlie i\yo leading types are the Lai in cross, e, or 
enfx immissay supposed to bo that on which Christ 
sufrered, and the Greek cros.s,/, hotli of whioh are 
subject to many fantastic variations, The Greek 
cross forms the well-known cros.s of St George, 
win ell Was the national ensign of the English 
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m’ovious to the union Avitli Scofclaiul. Tho cross of 
St Antlrcw,^, (Uffcrcd entirely in form fi’oin the Latin 
or Greek cross. This cross, or crux dceitsscifat eon- 
ftisted of two shafts of equal length crossed diagon¬ 
ally afc the middle, as in the aniioxcd cut. Accord¬ 
ing to tlio Icgorid, tliis was the form of cross on 
'Which St Andvo'w, tlio national saint of Scotland, 
eiiirored martyrdom (sec Andiikw ). As the Scottish 
ensign, it is now hloiided witli tho cross of Sb George 
in the Union Jack. 

The Cross of the Resurrection is a floriated cross; 
and is usually renresented as lieadiii" a lance, to 
which is fasleiicd a banner upon winch a cross is 
dopicted. Tho earliest and linesb jlomfced cross 
is that ill the ino.saie of San Ponziano, whore, how¬ 
ever, the ilowevfl S[iriiig from tho shaft, and on tho 
arms stand two lighted candles. Tlie idea of the 
floriated cims seoins to have been to connect it 
'With Aaron^s rod that hiidded, and so to signify the 
eternal priesthood of ChrisU 

In medieval bimos a cross, the Rtiod, stood over 
tho HDveon hebween the nave of a clniroh and the 
clmncol. This was always veiled in Lent. The 
cm tolled cross, like tlio letter T, was the syinhol 
of St Anthony tlie rionnit, _ l^nfcessiomtl crosses 
are those carried in jiroccssions (see Crosiku)j 
pectoral eimses, those worn on tho hrenst hy 
occlesinsties of rank. Many ordera have distinc¬ 
tive CV 03 SC. 4 , See LiirnoN ok Honouii, 

T/tc Order of the Cross^ originally a spiritual 
order of knighthood, sprang up in Palestine in the 
time of the Crusades, and was then called tho 
Iklhlclicmiie Ordct\ Pope Gregory IX, conflnned 
the order in 1238, Its jn-incipal seat was in Bohemia. 
Tliere is also a Brazilian Order of tho GiU'^s. 

Sanctuary^ Boundary t or Monumented Crossesy as 
they are called, consist of an upright Hat pillar 
or oholisk, covered with sculptural devices, and sot 



ill a socket level with the ground. Occasionally, 
they appear to have marked houndarics, hut more 
froqucutly were monuments over the graves of 
hevncji, kin^s, Uiahops, &c. A vtmi, immlw of cx- 
ti-omoly rudo and early crosses of granite occur in 
Cornwall and Devon \ some of these YiaveappaTOnUy 
loen faslnoncd out of prehistoric monoliths. In 
some instances, they prooahly luavUcd tho verge of 
ft sanctuary. A characteristic type of cross is the 
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Gdiic Grossy most frequently found in Ireland and 
in the north midwest of Scotland. Such crosses 
vary much, from a ci'oss iiiclsed on a flat slab to an 
elaborate cniciform monument. The innjority of 
the latter seem to belong to the period between tJio 
12th and 15th centuries. One of the host known is 
that at Inna called Sb Marti ids Cross, standing in 
the grounds of the cathedral. It is a coliiiim of 
compact mica schist, 14 feet lii^li, 18 inches broad, 
and 0 indies thick, and is fixed in a pedestal formed 
out of a massive block of red gianito, about 3 feet 
high. In connection with certain ancient religious 
houses in Ireland, there were very fine Celtic 
croHse.s. Some crossc.s of this type show Scnmli- 
iiaviaii workmanship} hence they arc often called 
crosses. Tho cross of Rutliwell fq-v.) in 
Diimfrio.ssliiro, and that at Bowens tie (q.v.) in 
Cumberland aro interesting samples. 

Churchyard Crosses seem to have existed in all 
cliiirehyards before the RcCornmtioii : some still 
exist, and tho reiimins of othem are iminovous. In 
Prance, in coiiiiocLioii with the comcieiy cims, in 
some part??, a perpetual lamp was kept hurniiig, 
and the contrivance for Uio lamp remains in some 
of thorn. 

Many voiy beautiful evosacs exist in Rnghind, 
npmi tho points of gable-s of churches, or grave¬ 
stones, and in other situations, as also in heraldry. 
Among tlic.s 0 , tho cross most commonly seen is 
called the cross crosslct (hoc below). 

Memorial Groms are such ns are erected in 
memory of a beloved object, or in comiuemovatioii 
of some event of local importance. In England 
there are .some superb crosses of this kind; 
they are popularly called Norman Crosses, This 
snecic.s of cross resembled a Gothic turret .set on 
tno ground, or on a base of a few steps, and was 
dceornted with niches for iigurea and pinnacles. 
The b e s t- 
known ex¬ 
amples aro 
those erected 
by Edv'ard 
I. (1290) in 
memory of his 
queen, Elea¬ 
nor; being 
jflaced on tho 
snots where 
blie body 
rented in its 
funereal pro¬ 
gress to Wc.st- 
miiistor. Tho 
crosses at 
■\V a 1 fc li a m, 

G li 0 a 11 a i d e, 
and Cliariiig 
were of tho 
mtmbor. That 
a I Charing 
won removed 
by tho parlia¬ 
ment ill 1647; 
a modern re¬ 
production 
now occnines 
its site. The 

Waltham , . , , 

Cross, restored in 1888, remains ns a tcstmionial of 
the afleefcion and piety of the greatest of the 
Plan tagon eta. 

Villayz C'rosscs stood iu tlio centre of moat vil¬ 
lages in ancient times. In tho west of England a 
good many remain. 

Town 01 ' Marhcl Grosses wore erected as stands to 
pmach from, or in commemoration of events^ re¬ 
garding which it was deotned proper to evoke pious 
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feelinga. As these strucbuves 'were incorporated 
■witli or surmounted by a erucirix, tho term cross 
was so iiKlaliljjy nssociated with them that it sur¬ 
vived the reUgious ehaructcr of the fabrics^ The 
earliest examples of tliis kind consisted, probably, 
of tall crucifixes of wood, sndi as aio still seen by 
tho wayaidcs in soino continental countries. After¬ 
wards, stono shafts would be substituted; and 
according to the increase of market revenues, or 
pro^'CHS of taste, these town-crosses assumed tliab 
iiiipfisiug clini’Actcr wliicli they latterly possessed. 
Tlie crosses at Ohoddar in Somersetshire and at 
Malmesbury in AViltshire, are open vaulted stnic- 
fcuros, with a coniniodious space heiicnth as a 
refuge for market-folks during rnin, and aur- 
mounted with a kind of Gothic turret. At Chi- 
Chester, Bristol, and AViiichester, the market- 
crosses, while similar in form, are of a higher 
arciutcctttial (uiality. Adjoining St Panrs in 
London stood i?auVR Cross, a a true bare Avliich we 
read of ns early as 12oD, in the reign of Henry III. 
At this by order of Heiiiy vIII., 

preaehei'fl delivered semnoiis in favour of the Re- 
lontiaLion, and hero Queen EliKahetli attended to 
hear a tjmnksffivin" sermon for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armaoa; but !n 1043 the emss incurTcd 
the displeasure of the Puritans, and was deiiiolishod 
by order of parlianiGnt, See The Ancloit 
Crosses of E7igiftTid, by Alfred Ilinmicr (1876), 
Scotland offers no specimens of memorial or 
Nmrman crosacs, unless it be the modern Scott 
Monument, nt Edinburgh, which is essentially a 
Rormnn cross of n gigantic order, Tlic mmnler 
kind of Scottish market-cross coiibistcd of a shaft of 


stone, standing on a flight of ciiculai* or octangular 
steps—tliQ grander market-cross consisted of a tall 
atone shaft, on an imposing circular, hexagonal, or 
octagonal substracbtire, 10 to 16 feet high, The top 
foriiKid a platform, Avliicb was siirromided with an 
orjiaiiiented stone parapet, and 'was reached by a 
atalr Inside. theiv vellgioiiR eUarojctot, the 

Scottish market- 



crosses xvere em¬ 
ployed for royal 
iincf civic pro¬ 
clamations, and 
ns places where 
certain judicial 
wills w'erc ex- 
Gcutod. The 
oldest cross of 
Edinburgh stood 
ill tho_ centre of 
the High Street, 
bub was renioved 
in 1617. A new 
111 ark e t-cro ss 
■wM then erected 
farfclier down the 
street, on the 
south sido, which 
consisted of an 
octangular base, 
'^vithaaLonQ shaft 
of about 20 feet 
in height; its 
reinoval in 1756, 
by tiio civic 
autbonties, is in- 
(iignnatly refoiTed to by Scott iu Mftnnion. The 
shaft, which lind been preserved, was ro-erected 
oil a suuilaY ^ubabvaetuve, wear t.Ue, in 

1885, at tlie expense of Mr Olndstone, 

Cltoss, in Hemidry, is one of the ordinaries, 
end 13 represented with four equal arms, and coii- 
Hdered to occupy oiic-fifth of the field if not 
charged, an{I one-third if cliavged, Argent, a 
croas gules, is tlie cross of St George. Like 


Edinburgh Market-cross, 1017-1880. 


other ordinaries, the cross may be cn(/railed^ in- 
tcckcdy &c. Wlieii its central square is renioved, 
iii is said to be qmrtcr-iucrccd; and wlien it does 
not extend to the luargm of the 
shield, it is called hinnetUc, But 
tho cross of lieraldvy is oftou found 
varied iu other ways, the I'arietica 
having each separate name.g. 

Thirty-nine varieties arc onuiucr- 
nted by Guillini^ and 109 by 
Ediu on son. Those mo.'^ fc frequently 
occurring are lieremoiitionedj and 
ib may be remarked that they St George’s Cross, 
liave rather the cliaractcr of coni- 
nion eharge.s than orcliiiarics not oxtcTuling fco 
the nmigin of tho shield, and being often borne 
in numbers as well as singly, Tho cross molino 
(fig- 1) has the endy Umied round both way.sj tlio 
cross fleury 2) has eacli end teviniiialing in a 




fleur-de-lis j tho a^oss boiotuidc (flg. 3) has oacli 
end teTcmmaUug in a tbrs tYtf^’s pirivMt 

(lig. 4) has three points to each limb j tbe cross 
pedeo (fig. 5) is Hinall in the contra, but widoiifj 
towairls tlio endsj the cross crosslet (fig. 6) is 
crossed at each cud; and tlie cross potent (fig. 7) 
is ci'utch-sliapcd at each end. The Maltese cross 
(fig. 8), which coiivergctf to a point in tho centre, 
and has two points to each limb, though not fro- 
qiiont as a heraldio charge, derives importance from 
being tho badge of tho Knights of Malta and oilier 
I cmlevd. Any of tliesQ crosaca ia aald to bo fitchcc 
M’hen the lower limb tcrniiuaies in a point,' jis iu 
I iig, 0, representing a cross prdde fdcHe. Besidoa 
til 080 aiul other crosses with equal limbs, tliore 
is the cross Calvary (fig. 10), being the cro'is of 
cmcifixiou elevated on tliroo steps, and tlie 
arclml cross (fig. 11) witli two horizontal bars. 
CfOSS, Maman. See Kuot, Geouoe. 

Cross, Southern. See Southern (Jiiosa. 

Cross BHl, a bill of exchange or promissory 
note given in consideration of another bill or 
note. ^ 

Cirossbill (Xpx/a), a Papseniio bird in the 
lindi family (Fringillidm), well IcnowJi for tlio 
curious way iu wliicli tlio points of the upper and 
lower bill-halves cross cue nnotlier. There iioeina 
to ho no coiisUincy in tho direction of crossing, for 
in dillbreat individuals, ovon of the .same specicB, 
the upiier and lower portions are found variously 
directed to nglit or left. This peculiarity is prob¬ 
ably iwYbhc vnnsbpaYb a v\ivvbt.tW n’lUiclmnical ailap- 
tatioii to the food-habit of the bird, which couBist-s 
in tearing up the cones of .firs and pines for the 
sake of tlie seeds. Bringing the turn pointa 
together, the crossbill inHerts its beak into tlie 
cone, then opens it with a atvong laLcml ’mavo- 
inent, and 'with its scoop-liko tongue detaches and 
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captures the seed fium the loosened cone. In a 
similar way, the crossbill can soon tear an ordinary 
cage to hits 5 or, which ia more important, may 
rapidly do great damage hy cutting np the apples 

in an orchard. 
It is irifceiest- 
ing to compare 
two common 
sjiccies, L> 
p%tyop!i ittfh 
ciwancl X. cur- 
viroslru^ since 
in tho foiinei' 
the croHsing of 
tlio hill is seen 
in a imich less 
emphasised do- 
greo. TJm last- 
named species 
is of fretiueiit, 
Crossbill (Zroxirt though mcon- 

at ant occur¬ 
rence in Britain, anti two other species have been 
recorded ns visitors. Altogether, seven ftpecie.s aro 
known, from the northern rogimis of both honii- 
spheres, and always found gregariously in coiiiler 
forests. The crossbill has hecoino asaoemted with a 
sacred legend, familiar to many from Longfellow’s 
braiialation ()f a Goniian poem on tho subject The 
bird won fabled to iiave sought, by peeking at the 
nails, lo free Christ from the cross. 

Crossbow* or AiiOALEfiT, a >y capon used in 
war and sport in medieval tunes, It consisted 
of a wooden atoeki with a bow made of wood, 
iron, or sLccl, crossing it at right angles to 
the end \ tho bowstring was pulled down towards 
tlio other oiid of the atock by a lever (which 

in tho Bimplor 
kindB was 
w 0 r k Q d )) y 
hand or footj, 
and retained 
in position 
fiomotiinea in 
ft noteU by a 
catch or trig¬ 
ger, The bolt 
or ^gUftTreV 
was then laid 
in a groove o]i 
tlio top of the 
stock, and the 
tiiggcr being 
pull oil, it WOH 
shot with a 
consider able 
amount of 
power, Tho 
latter, of 
c our HO, do- 
ponded on the 
size of the 
* ^ bow, some of 

j \, Uftiul L'j'fifishow; 3^ Ilollhjg-pnrolm«) fcke weapons 
Cj’DS.'jbow, being coin- 

ptvYftti voly 

miiall and easily liandled, wliilc othoi-s wcre of largo 
dimoiiHions, and required a machine of the nature of 
awindiaa^, called a ‘juoulinet’ or ^gaflle,' to enable 
tJio bow to be properly heut, The crossbowB of tlio 
14bh century wero almost all thus equipped. The 
‘ quarrels ’ employed varied wilii the size of the 
how, but generally they were siiort stout shafts 
aboil 1; 18 incliea long, winged with horn or leather, 
and having a iiiolal point, which was sometimes 
siiarp, bub often lozenge-shaped, obtuse, and in¬ 
dented at tlio sides. Some crossbows had a tube 
or bari’el, with a slit for the bowstring, and dis¬ 
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charged balls of clay, iiuirhle, nr lead with .hucIi 
force that they were more formidable weapons than 
the earliest lirearms. The larger crossbows were 
really military engines, which i-cqnlrcd several 
men to work them, and threw piopoifionally 
heavy missiles (Hee BalusTA ). The crossbow was 
used in Engl and elite lly during the 13th century; 
after that it gave place to tlio longbow, wliicli 
was fouiul to he the more convenient and easily 
hail filed weapon of tJio two. Its use, however, 
was general among the continental nations of 
Ellroiie after the I2t]i ccntiuy; tJioiigli tho Latemu 
Council of 1139 forbade its use as being too niiivder- 
oils a weapon for Cliaistians to employ against one 
another, 

€ross-l>rcctUlig, See Bueed. 

Cross-lhnns, a small cake specially prepared 
for Gooil-ErJflay, and in many loivu.s of England 
cried about the streets on the inoming of that day 
as Miot cro.ss-huns-* J)un is, according to Skeat, 
ultimately of Scandinavian oiigin. Tliero is an 
Old Fr, word bugncj ‘a swelUim^’ wliicli may he 
the iimuecliato source of tlio English word. ^ Goocl- 
Friday Inins were iippiopriately marked with the 
cross, and lieuce the name. The origin of the 
practice is obscure. Jlost prohahly it is a relic 
of some heathen observance, to wliicli the early 
cl lurch gave a Chris tinn significanco. At Chelsea, 
tliero were foi'inorly two celchraled bnndiciises, 
besieged on Good-Friday from moiniiig until night 
by hundreds of eager pmrehasevs, bub they have 
long since disap[icait3d. 

Crosse, AsDitinv, electrician, horn at Fyno 
Court, Somersetshire, 1*7tb June wn» edu¬ 

cated at Bristol and at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
His principal researches in science wore as to tlio 
artificial forumtion of iiiinei-als by ip'ocesses of 
oiccUical deposition and the application of elec* 
tricily as a lucauB of improving wines, cider, &c. 
In 1337 he aunoiineod that under certain circufJJ- 
staiicesf, organisms (of the genus Acarua) ajipcarccl 
in Bolutions of inorganic Buhstancesi a discovery 
which attracted much attention^ bub which ex- 
noaeil him to the ridicule of opponents, lie died 
0th July 1855. See the Memoir (1857) by liis 
aecoiul wife, 

€ros8-cxaiiiinatloii* See Evidence, 

€ro.sHl€yj Sin Fjiandis, manufacturer and 
philantliropist, woa horn at Halifax, October 20, 
1817. Ilia father 'was the founder of the Beau 
Clongh (Carpet Mills. ^ Sir Francis encouraged the 
in^' 01 lto^ George Collier to nixuluce n greatly im- 
iirovcd carpewooiii > tho millH increased till 6000 
jiaiida wore employed; while carpets W'ere iiuicli 
cheapened in pncc, and tliciv use greatly extended 
at home and abroad. Amongst Sir Francis’s beno- 
faGtioiiH to Halifax wero a public park (1867) 
at a coat of dl40,000, almBliouses, and orphan 
Jioiiiea, heflidcH largo donations to the_ liondon 
MiBsionary Society and to tho Congre^ationaliets. 
A, bai'onetey was conferred op Jiim iu 1863, mid 
from 1862 till his death on 5th January 1872 he 
represented Halifax m the Liberal iiitercHt. 

CrosSragiiel (‘ Cross of St KegnhiR ’), a mined 
abbey in AyiBliire, 2 miles SW. of Maybole, lb 
was ft Cluguiac foiiiKlation, a daugliteT of the 
Paisley abbey, and dates from 1244. A notable 
' disputation ^ took place in 1S62 between John 
Knox and the abbot, Quern tin Kennedy; and in 
1570 the coiinnondfttor was ‘roastoel’ or severely 
tortured hv fire by tlie Earl of to forca 

him to resign cert-ain lauds. The charters of the 
abbey have heBu edited by F. C. Hunter Blair 
(2 Yols. 1686). 

Cr O talari a ( Gr. 7crotalo>h * n m tt Ic ' ), a tropicnl 
geniiB of papilionaceous Lcgumin0sa3, deriving Mb 
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jiaiiie from the billatCLl jjoils in ivliioli tlio secils 
rattle w’heii The species n,i’e annual, perennial, 

and ahriihby jilnTits, some of which yield valu- 
nlde hlji'e, particnlarly C\ Jiinmiy the Sunn, or Uoiiip 
Sana, or Jaiiupa Ileinp of India, an annual species. 
The perennial C. tontifolia (Jnbhulnoic Hemp) is 
grown in HoiitliGi'ii India, and oUior species or 
varieties arc in cit!tivatit)n. )Sevei'al sjiccles are 
!Norfcii American. 

CVotjilidiib Beo IUttlksnakj*:. 

C'rotcli, William, composer, was horn (it Kor- 
^^ich in 1775, His niii»sical lyonius was quifce as 
Tirococimis aft that of the great Llozarfc. When 
little more than two years old he could play God 
save the Knig with chords, and in 1779 lie Avas 
perforiniii^^ in London as a inuslral prodigy. Wlien 
only^ t\y entry-two he wan appointed prufi^sov of 
JMiisic in Oxford University, and in 1822 he ob¬ 
tained Llie in incipalahip of the Iloyal Aciulcmy of 
jMusic. Crotch conipo.sed a largo niiniher of nieces 
for the organ and piano, two oratorios, icnantiiems, 
&e. ; and ho was antlior of JiJleinaits oj^ 3'f'U^imi 
Comjwsiiioji (1812) and Sfgks of jVnsU of rtU . 
Ages (1807-18), Ho diod at Taunton, Hecemher 
29, 1847, 

Crotcliet, See Aiusic- 

Croton, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Enphorhiacem, witli minierous species, which are 
niostlv tropical or siihtropical trees or .shrubs, a 
few jierhfLccouB, The most iinportaiit is the 
Purging Croton {C'. asiimll tree, a native I 






of and the more eastorlv tropical parts of 
Asm. The leaves are extremely acrid ; the wood 
in a fresh state is a drastic, and in a dried state, a 
inirgative j and the seeds [Croton Seeds, 
or Tiihj Seeds) are a very powerful dr.astic par- 
catvve, teumvly much ciuploved in Europe, hut 
latterly disused on account of violence and imcor- 
tainty of action, altlioiigh still v.aluahle ns vicLd- 
uig crotou-nil. They arc oval or oval-o))h)ng, 
aniuit the size of liehl-hcans, So great is thoir 
aciidity, that dangerous effects have ensued from 
working foy some hoiii-s wibli packages of them. 
iliG oil iH obtained mostly by expression, and pnriiy 
by treating the cake witli alcohol. The ivood and 
eeetls of C Parmim are employed in fimiie parts of 
the Last ill the same way ns those of C, Twlhim. 
Ofclier specie-s jmssess siniilar inopertics. Very 
dilloreut are the pvopei'ticii of tlie .specie.s Avhich 
yiokl LaHcaiilla (cpv.) and Copalchi (q.v,) harks. 
ULlier species are still more avoiimtic, and some 


delightfully fragrant, containing in great abuiul- 
ance a thickish balsamic sap. The sap of C. 
ffratissimiis is Ginjdoyeil as a porfumc and cosmetic 
at tlio Capo of Good Hope; that of C. origanifolmn 
is used in the West IiKlies as a subsfcitiito for 
Halsain of Copaivaj that of C. halsamf/enimf also 
West Indian, lurnishes de Mantes hy distilla- 
tioii j niul the balsamic sap of sonic South American 
siicicies is dried and used asmeonse. The 6' Draco 
and other species yield a blood-red juice, which, 
when dried, foTins the hne^^t kind of dragonVbkuul, 
and is pos.sesacd of astringent jiroportie.^. 

Cnorox-oiL is the oil expressed from the seeds 
of the C, T/f/liitm, and is a sherry-coloured, viscid 
lupiid, with an acrid taste, a somewhat rancid 
.smell, and a jlnovcscoiit appearance. It contains 
a mi III her of oily bodies, iiono of which iuive as 
yet been deiiiiitely shown to be the cause of Us 
piirgatlvo and ve.sicating properties, Croton-oil 
IS a violent purgative, in most cases a single drop 
being sulllciont to ^ rGinovo constipation. WJioii 
rubbed upon the skin it produces ruhefactioii and 
pustular eniplion, and thereby tends to relievo sonic 
aflGctioiis of the iutorual organs. It is used oitfior 
by itself in the umiiixed state, or diluted ivitli olive- 
oil, soap liniment, alcohol, iSre. It is not to be 
employed except under the advice of a (loetor, 

Grotousi) a city of Lucanitv in ancient Italy, 
owed its origin to a colony of Aclueans, ns far back 
as 710 D,c'. It soon becniiio one of the ino.st prosper¬ 
ous, Avealthy, and noAverfnl cities of Magna (4rjvGia. 
Ifc.s Avails incasuvecl 12 miles in circuinforcnco, and 
the territory over avIucIi it extended its sway was 
considerable. Its inhabitants wore colehratcd for 
athletic exorcises, and they carried off most of the 
prizes at Hie Olynipic games. Pythagoras? so tiled 
hove ahont the middle of theQtU ccutuvy n.c., and 
bGoaine a very iniportiuib ineniber of the body politic 
(see PvTllAGOliAs). About 510 H.c. Crotoiiascnt 
forth an army of above 100,000 iiiGii, unciei-Milo, 
its most roiioAvned alhlcfeo, to light the Sybarites j 
the latter, though three tinios as mi morons, Avoro 
utterly defealetl, and their city destroyed. The 
Avm‘ Avith PyrrhuH eoniplotely ruined tlio import¬ 
ance of Crotoiia, and in the 2d century n.o, it had 
.sunk so kny that a colony of Romans had to bo 
sent to recruit ils Avoll-nigti oxhauBtccl population. 
It novor ftftenvards recovered its jirospenty, ,Soine 
ruins holoiigiiig to tiie old exist in the vicinity 
of the modern city (called Cotrnue, if.v,); and very 
lino Greek coins liavo boon found. Cortona (Q.v.) 
was also ancienbly called Cf^tona. 

Croton Itivcr. See AQUKDUCr. 

Crotopliag^a (Gr., ‘ tick-eater *), a gonim of Inrds 
in the cuckoo family and order Coocygoiuotjpluv, 
They are also kiioAvn by the nnmos Am ami Jtecl- 
bird, the former rofevriiig to the cry, the latter to 
the blatlc-Jikc rid«o on the coinjjrcsscd archod licak. 
The best kiioAvn ox the three species ( C, )frof|uonfcs 
South America to the cast of tlie Anrle.s, and is 
often called the Savanna Bhickhird, They aro dis¬ 
tinguished from other cuckoo-like birds by ihe tail, 
which has only eight steering feathers. "The heak*’ 
is as long as the head, and tlic keel is saul to be 
used in uiie.irtiling their iii.scct prey ; tlio wings aro 
j long and poinlcd; the tail is long, liroml, and 
! roundeil. They are social birds, and sevoral 
females lay their eggs in a eoiniiion nest. Tiicy 
are fond of keeidug ahonfc lienls of horses ancl 
cattle for the sake of the insect larvio Avhich they 
find on fcheir skin. In this connection they are 
obMoiisly of soiiio inijiortiLiice. 

^Jroilpj a term ii.sed in Scothuid from an early 
period to doscrihi* a certain train of laryngeal Bymp* 
toins, was first applied by Dr Pranois Home, m 
^nifhimiiiatoi'y and uon-conlagiouB 
anection of the Larynx {fl.A^), in AAdiich thoi-Gis the 
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form at ion of a fal^o nioniln-ano or iihrinous deponit 
on tho niucoim anrfaco of the windpipe. The in- 
voyion of tlic diseftfic reHonihlcs that of siinple 
Catarrh (q.v,), and may ho very insidious. The 
eliild ia feverish, and tliii-sty, and a dry, 

shrill cougli is gradirally developed, luifc these 
eyinpioms sooner or laior give way to those of the 
second stage. ^ ficro the respiration hocouie.s difli- 
CnlL, tho drawing of oacli hreath having a hissing 
and *croupy ^ sound ; the voice is almost inaiiclihle 
or greatly modi hod, iuid accompanied hy a harsh, 
hra'^sy, or nmy he fliilled eongU; the face ia red ami 
swollen, and covered with sweat; and tho nostrils 
are rapidly working, If tho little patient is not 
relieved hy coughing or vomiting up some iiierii. 
hrancoiiR slircds and glairy imiens, a .state of greater 
d'yspiima ensues j the lips hccoine livid and the 
nails hluo j the fever is higher, tlie imlse quicker 
l>ut weaker; and the cliihrs cilorts to relieve llie 
increasing obsfcrnctioti to the breathing are iiio.st 
distressing to witness, A poiiod of oxtrome rest- 
lessiios.'j and aufleringis (uidoss relieved hy iiuine* 
diate treatinoiifc-^sce below) soon followedi>y death 
froni increasing coma, sjmeope, or exliaiistion. 

Croup aeoiuH to bo oausod hy a damp atmospliero 
of low temperature, and is got hi exposed sitiiatloiis. 
It is most frcquontly met with behveQU the yearn 
of two and Len, altnongh all ages and classes are 
liable to sullbr from it. It Is coiniiioiier in boys 
than jjirls. Croup rcmiircs to bo distingiiislicd 
from simple catnvih of tlie ’wiiidpipo; fnmi so-called 
false croup, a spasmodic adectioii of the larynx— 
the Laryngismus Stridulus of Dr Miisnii fiood; and 
from DipJitheria (<|.v.), an infectious disease in 
wliich a falsQ membvaue is usually found on the 
pharynx or palate, as well as in tiie larynx. As 
oroiq) is an aciiio and very fatal disease, tlie treat¬ 
ment requires to be active and decided. If the 
case is seen early, apply an icodjag to the throat 
and give ico to snckj bub if yon suspect the pres¬ 
ence of false niombrano, give a full dose of an 
erne tie, such cw ipocacuanna, sulpliato of coimer, 
or snipliatc of zinc, wliicli shoukf be repDated in 
three or four houra if necessary anil eilectnal in 
relieving tho breathing. The child should at in¬ 
tervals be placed in tho hot bath, and inhalations 
of steam or mcdicafccd vapoum adininistcrecl. An 
iiilialation of lactic acid is often of great use in the 
first stage. If these means fail. Tracheotomy () 
must he at once resorted to, to save tho life of the 
patient, as rccouuiiended by Trousseau. 

Crow (Coruiw), apQuuH of Passemio birds, and 
type of a family Corvubi*, udiieh also iiichules Mng- 
)ie.s (Pica), Nutcrackoi-s (Niicifraga), Jays (Garrii- 
us), Choughs (Rregilus), and oilier genera. The 
crow family is included in that division of Passeres 
known as Acromyodi, from peculiarities in the 
vocal organs, and its membeva share the following 
charactors ; the bill is moderately long, strong anti 
thick; bristles at bho base cover the nostrils; the 
wings are of medium size and rounded; the tail is 
nob ))vonunenb; tlie feet nro strong. On tho whole 
Jjhev outdo bho otlior Paswoves in sizo and sfcreiigth, 
an if are ropvesenLcd by towards two hundred 
si>coies. 

Keeping first fco the crow genus proper (Corvus), 
>vo need give little desenplion of the general 
chaiacter.H of t]iG.so familiar birds. The long black 
bill, tlio largo gape, the tail all but covered by tlie 
wdiigs, the black feci, iSre. ayo w^ell-lcnown charnc- 
tonsbics. The genus is distrihulcd in moat parts of 
tho world exccyit South Amurica and Now Zealand. 
They are essentially tree birds, and almost always 
build their nests tlicve. In diot are pre- 

domiuautly vegeladan. It is important to dis¬ 
tinguish the four Pritish species of ciw. (1} The 
Raven {(yoi^mfs coraa^) is a well-knowm species in 
Europe and North Asia. Its black plumage has a 


bluish slicen; the upper portion of tiic bill is bent 
over the lower; the wings reach the point of the 
tail. It is a Iningiy bird, devouring inter ctlia ficld- 
inico and aiuall biroB; it is not unfrer|ueiitly tamed, 
and can be readily taught to ejaculate and play 
tidoks. See RxWE^t, 

(2) The Rook {C, fntgileffus) is a conniioiiei' 
snmller species of gregniious habit. There is the 
same metallic sbiinincr, tlicwungs again reach the 
tail, but the upper bill is not elongated over the 
lower. The face he comes ciiiioiislv bare dining 
the fiYst winter, and so remains. It is of use in 
destroying injurious insects, but its omnivorous 
I appetite iiicludcsi eggs, young birds, fisli, wnlimtg, 
corn, I'tc, See Rook. The accompauyirig figure 



eliows the heads of the raven, A, and tiie rook, B, 
and illustrates well blic prevalent diameters of the 
bill ill tins gonuft. It shows also in tlio raven tho 
bristles wliicli, as in most of the species, aniTound 
its base, but wliicli arc wanting iii the rook. 
Noteworblns too, is tbo greater strength of neck, 
lioad, ami bill of the morQ caniivovoua os compared 
with tlio more frugivorous species, 

1 (3) TJie Hooded Crow ( O. eomix ) doriv os i ts iianie 

from the fact that while the general colour is nslieTi 
gray, the liead is blaclt. The under throat, the 
wings, and the tail are also, however, black. 
Like the next species, tho hooded crow iw fond of 
carrion, and botb avo often shot by gamekeopors 
on account of tlio damage they do to young 
ganio-birdSj &c, 

(4) Tho CaiTion Crow (C, cormie, or Corolla 
wliicli is of tho same size as the rook, 
has black plumage, with a ateel-blvic shininier on 
back and lioad, and wing.s ivliich do nob reach tho 
tip of the tail. Tlio bases of the feathers arc gray 
in the rook, w’liito in the carrion ciw. It is useful 
in tletilYoying mice and iuseots. It h said to inter- 
lirced with the preceding species. The name is 
given in America to a Vulture (q.v,). In some 
parts of Scotland the carrion crow is' called the 
Jloody. There is considerahlo dispute as to tlie 
specific dignity of some of the crows, A few otlier 
forms in addition to tho above four may bo noticed. 
Tho ciw of North America(6' amcrkmnis) ia voiy 
Hiiirilar to tlio carrion crow, but rather smaller, 
and, after the hrecrliiig season is oyer, congregates 
into great liocks; it is also partially inigiatory, 
great niinihcrB from the inora northerly parts mov¬ 
ing to tho south on the approach of winter. Its 
lianits are otlienvisc intemieoiate between those of 
tlio carrion crow and the rook.—Tlio I^isli Grow 
(d ossifragm) frequents the coasts and southern 
rivei's of tho United iStntea, feeding cinelly on 
fish, which it catches''with gi'cat dexterity. It 
alao sometimes assails gulls, and conifols them 
to disgorge tlioir prey,—Tho Jabhonng Ciw 
{C. javuitccmis) of the Blue Mountains of Jamaica 
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is I’emarlcaLle for the reseiuhlance of its voice to 
Inuimn apeoch. Sir J, R TQiinonb gives an inters 
eisting account of the small glossy gray'necked 
crow of Ceylon [C, splendens)^ whick freq_ttents the 
towns, feeding on olHih and boldly outers rooms 
throiigli open wiiulo^vs, to snatch sumo morsel from 
the dinner-table. See also CuOUGif, JACKDAW, 
Jay, ;\lAapii5. 

Crowberry, or CnAKKiiisimY (Empctrnm nig^ 
Tum)i a small procniiilicnt ahi'ub, YdtU charactonsti- 
cally in rolled leaf-margins, of the order Einpetra' 
cote, a ]mtive of the colder northern parts of the 
world, ahimdnnt in the moors of Scotland and tl>e 
north of England, juitl common tlirouglioxit Canada, 
Alaska, and Siberia. The order consists of a few 
heath-1 ikfl shmhs, which, however, me usually 
nsaociatocl wLtli Euphorhiaceai (Spurges, &c.), witli 
small triiuorous unisoxual flowci'S, the fruit a small 



a, flowering braiieU; flowers ciilftrg«d; c, fi-uit, 

boiTv seated in tlio persistent calyx. The berries 
of blio erowhoiTy are nearly black, .surromnl the 
branches in crowded clnstcrs, and each contain six 
to nine bony seecls and a wateiy aeitluloiis juice. 
A fennenfced liquor is prepared fi’oni tliem in some 
Tiortliern countiiea. They are a farouvitc food of 
game. i?. nibnm of Cape Horn dilVers little, 
except^ in having red berries. The berries of tlm 
Cftuiarinheirft (C'orctmt aldu) are employed in 
Portugal for the preparation of an acidiiIons drink 
in fevers. The plants of this order, especially E, 
iiigruiiii. have taken coiifliderahlc pavbiu tlio forma¬ 
tion of peat. 

€rowc, ifus Catherine [ndc Stevens), 
authoress, was born at Jioroiigli Oreen, in Kejit, 
in 1800. Ill 1822 alio niavrietr Lieu tenant-colonel 
Oiwe, and spent great part of her after-life in 
Edinburgh. SJie died in 1876. Her mind was 
morbid ^ nud denpoiidcnt, ever hovering on the 
border-line of insanity, which it cros.sed once in 
one violent but biiof attack. Tier translation of 
Kernei’fi Sccrejis ofPrcvoritt{lHn) prepared the way 
for her well-known Alight Suk of A^ature (1848), a 

S b collection of supernatum'l stories, told, in- 
, with vi<joiir and verisimilitude, but hopolcfisly 
credulous tind uncritical. She wrote also tragedies, 
juvenilo hooka, nnd novels; of the lost, the best, 
(18‘il} [UJiI Dawson (1847). 
Ilor S2}iritnaVsi)i and ike Age we live vi (1S59) 
has no value, save as aiitobiogj aphy. 


€raAVC, Joseph Archkr, C.B., arfc-wiitor, horn 
ill London in 1825, studied ami travel led widely 
on the Continent, where in 1847 ho met Caval- 
cusellc; their joint works will he found in tho 
article Cavalgaselle. Crowe was a special coitc- 
apondeut in the Crimean war, llio Indian mutiny, 
and the Fiauco-Austrian wav; and in 1857-59 was 
director of the School of Art at Ilornbay. In 1800 
ho was appointed British consul-general at Leipzig, 
and afterwards at Rlisscldorf j in 1882 ho was ninde 
commercial attache at I^aris, 

Crowfoot* See RanuncuiiUS. 


Crow IiuliailS9 ^ tribe of American Indians, 
belonging to tho EakoLa stock, an<l living on rcsoi- 
vations in the valley of tho Yellows ton o, Montana. 
They are tall, well-made, and cleanly, with romark- 
ahly long hair; in X8G8 they luinihorcd about 
3C00. 


Crowlaild, or Cliovr.AND, an ancient market- 
town in the sontli of Lincolnsliiro, on the "Welland, 
ill the Fens, 10 miles NNE. of Pclerhoroiigli. Ilcro 
ill 716 King Ethehvald founded a inoiiastovy in 
lionour of tlie hermit St Giithlac, which, Inirned by 
tho Danes in 870, and again destroyed by iiro in 
1091, was restored in 1113, and tlicroaftcr hecaino 
a mitred Benedictine abbey of singuhiY nmgniib 
ceiice- Tho north aisle of its church now servos ns 
the jjarish elinrcli, and part of the west front also 
remains. Iiigiilph (q.v.) was abbot of Croyland. 
Pop. of parish, 2929. Rcc G. Perry’s Ci’oyfand 
Abbey (1867). The ^Triangular Bridge’ is de¬ 
scribed ill our ai’ticle Bridge, Voh II, p, 436. 

Crown (Lat. corona), The crown of classical 
times was a circular ornament of metal, loaves, or 
tlowcns, Worn on festive and Bolemn occasions, and 
as a reward of worth, talent, and military or naval 
prowe.ss, Among theOrccka the crown (skphanos) 
was sometimes used as an ciiihleni of ollicc, as in tho 
ease of the arclums; soiiiotiines as an onmmeiit for 
the heads of the victom in the pnlilic games j and 
sometimes as a mark of distinction hir citi'/eiifl who 
had lueiited well of theiv country. The liojjiana 
made great use of crowns as rewards for valour. 
The most hij^hly prized was tho corona obsidionalist 
wliich was bestowed by a beleaguered gaviiscm or 
army on the general who resenod them, It was 
made of ^rass or wild-dowers, gathered from tho 
place which had been bcjjot by tho oneiiiy. Next 
in order was tho corona cfu/c«, a garland of oak 
leaves and acorns, which was Ldvcii ns a reward to 
any soldier Avho liad saved tlie life of a Roman 
citizen in battle j the corona a gold circle 

decorated with beaks of ships, was the reward for 
naval service.^; the coronet mllralis^ a .similar circle 
suiTountied with l»attleinonts, was bestowed on Jiini 
who first sealed the wall.H of a besieged city; ami 
the C01-O71CI 'vallurkf a cirelo ornmnented with pali¬ 
sades, on the first soUUer who forced liis ^yl^y into 
the enemy’a camp. There was also tho corona 
triumphacis^ bestowed upon a general wiien ho 
obtained a triumph. 

Other ciwns were emblemalh'al, such as tlnj, 
sacerdotal, funeral, convivial (of roses, violols, 
inyrtlo, ivy, and even jiaiHlcy), and nuptial crowns. 
The custom of wearing bridal Avreath.s or evon 
bridal crowns of metal Is nob unlvnowii in nmdci n 
Europe asi in Gerjiiany and Norway and incdieval 
England; and the brklal wreaths of young 
britlcs are still suspended in soino Derijy.nhire 
cliurclie.s. (1) Corona saccrdolalisj worn by tlie 
luicsts and bj^fitamlers when engage cl in sacrilico, 
(2) Corona finicbris or sepidcJmUis^ with wliicli 
tho (lead was crowned, n. custom wliicli prevailed 
both among tho Greeks and Homans. In Gvcecn, 
these crowns wore commonly of parsley, (3) 
Oorona comimalis^ worn by guests on fcativo oeca- 
sums. 
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As tJio G? 2 iblei» of soverei''»5y iji iiiodorn Europe, 
the cro'wii ^v(\^ honwed loss from Uic croivna of 
antiquity than from the diaileiii, n fillet of silk, 
liuon> or wool Ion. This decoration was originally 
oriental. Alexander Uio Great adopted it from 
tlm Icin^^s of Persia;^ and Azitoi?y assnined it 
during Ida InxuriouB intevconrsc with Cleopatra. 
Ill niodovu atatesj crowns have hccii of various 
forma, and uuder'joiie various cliiiiigcs. The royal 
crown of England in tlic 12tli and 13bh centuries 
was a jewelled circlet of gold, licighteuecl with 
Btrawherry-loaves or trefoils, fioiuctiinea altematcly 
large anil small. In the very costly and niagiiili- 
cent crown of Jloniy lY,, the sfcmwLerjy-lcayas, 
eight in numher, altovnated with as many fleurs- 
clo-lis, the whole aliemating with uixLccu small 
Ln'onpa of pearls. The same crown was worn by 
Henry V, in tlio hegiiming of liis reign, hut on 
undertaking his Pronch campaign lie ordered it to 
1)0 hvokon up, and the fragmenta distributed as 
fiecunt 5 " for tho loan required hy him to caiiy on 
the war. The ciwn tliat aucccoded it Avas prob- 
ahly an arched one; for aUhougli no ai’ched crown 
cjipcary (jji tho Groat Seal of any monarch before 
Edward IV., tho arched as well as the nnarchod 
form of crown is fmnid occasionally in scnlntures 
ami illn nil nations of tim reigns of ITtniry V. and 
Henry YI. The ciwn of Edward IV. (which was 
jn-obahly also worn hy Ileniy Y ami Henry VJ.) 
(lillors from previous crowns'in hoiiig arched over 
with jGAvcllcd bands of gold, closing under a mound 
eiisignod by a cross pat^c, while erossoa patiJse are 
Willis bituLcd for tiio fltrawhcrry-leavcFi, and roses or 
lleurs-de-lis for the clusters of pearls. Huriiig 
succeeding reigns down to that of Charles II., the 
crou'Ji iiiulerwent various minor cliiiiiges of form. 

There wore sonieliinos three 
complete arches^ somotiines 
two as at present, and those 
wero at lirst very acute, after- 
% Avards more and more ile- 
^ jirosscd; but tho oi'qtvu of 
tho first Stuarts (weigliing 
7 lb. 0 OK., and worth i^lllO) 
Avas brolcon up in 1610. Prom 
the reign of Clinrlcs JI. till 
that of AVilliani IV., the Bame 
!• actual crown Avas used, its 

form being wliai ia 'still 
uuially knoAvn in this country as the iinporial 
croAvn, and represented in Jig. 1. It has four 

crosses pat^o and four Jlmirs-rloOis Bcb alternately 
on tho circlet, Avliile two 
complete peavl-studcfed 
arches lisiiig from Airitliia 
tho cimses pabfio curry 
at tlicir inbei'seciion the 
inouiid and cross, A new 
Htalo croAvn Avas made for 
the coronation of (iueeu 
Victoria, dillbring aonie- 
wliab from the inipovial 
eroAA’ii. Its arches rise 
almost perpciidicnlarly, 
are elevated rather than 
dopiossed at their intor- 
sccbiori, arid assinne the 
form of Avreaths of rose, 
Fig. 2- thistle, and .shamrock, 

formed of hrilliantsi and 
tlio ciwn itself is covered Avith dlnmondB and 
Btiidded Avith costly gems (fig. 2). In oilicial renre- 
Bontationa of the royal anna, lliey arc ensigned hy 
the iinporial croAVii,'bnt a graceful modilication of 
til at crown is somotinies made use of instead of it 
Avith Her iMa-jestys aanction (fig, 3), For the 
coronets of tiid iiiombcin of tlic royal family and of 
the nobility gonorally, seo Coiionkt. I 







The crown of Scotland, long lost sight of, Avas 
in 1818^ discoA^ered, along Avith the other llegalia 
(q.A'.), in a cliCi»fc in Etlmburgli Castle, Ita gold 
circle, riclily jcAvolleLl and onumelled, is heightened 
Avitli ten fleiirs-de-lis, alternating Avith us many 
crashes ilou ry, each adorned in the ecu tie Avith a gi-eafc 
diaiiioiid between four large pemds put crossAvnys. 
FoAir gold aidics, added in the reign of James I v., 
clo.se under a mound, on AA'hich rests a large cross 
ljat6c, witli four pearls at the extremities, and os 
many in the angles- Excepting tlie arches, the 
crown is prohahly of the date of llobert Bnica. 

In the croAvnkif fche kings of France the circle 
Avas lieiLditeiicd iritii ilewi^i'dO'lis; and fioni the 
time of Francis I. it aa^ cloacd Avith eight arches, 




from AvJiasc intcrscctioji arose a /Jciir-tle-JJa TJie 

croAvn of the fanner German emperom, noAv of the 

Alia Irian einiierom, ia cleft in the centre, bo aa 

to pro.senL^ an apueavance anggeati/o of a mitre, 

The adoption o£ this croAvn hy Ulifivles V. Bconis to 

have resulted from the kings of Prance having, hi 

eniiilatioii of the emperors, assumed a close cruAvn. 

The iron crown of the ancient Loiigobardic kings 

((ig. ‘A)*—restored to the king of Italy by the Emperor 

of Austria in 1SQ6—ia alleged to have been be&toAved 

hy Pope Grogorv tho Great on Queen Tbeodoliiida, 

and Avi(/li it Henry of 

Luxonibnrg and sue- 

ccetliiig emperoi-B Avero 

croAvnod, It ia a gold A 

oii'clo Avith enaiiicilcd 

floAvorsaiitl jeAvelsjAvithiu 

Avhicli ia a thin Jillet of 

iron, AAdiieh 1ms been 

a8.scvfc(Kl to have been 

hammered from a nail 

of tho true croBs, Tbo 

croAvn of the naAV Gormau 

empire is shown in fig. G, i', 

The crown Avith Avliicli 

the king of Eouiiianiu 1%. 5. 

Avas crowned iu 1881 Avas 

iiuuIq of bronze from tlio cannon captured in the 
Plevna redouhls, 

The croAVii of an English ICing-at-oniiB is of silver 
gilt, AAibh eixteen oak-leavea, each alternate leaf 
lii| 5 hcr 

MiniT^r ill fovni. “ 

CroAvna fro- ^ 

of the (jliissiwil 

croAViAS noticed Fig. 0. ^ 

ill this article— 

viz. fclie crowits mural, a (iig. 0), naval^ &, and 
vaUar^lt c, also tho eastern or antique croAvn, d, a 
circle Avith high pointB rising from it, nml tho 
cole.stinl croAvn, dilfering from tiic last iu having a 
star on eacli point. 
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The Crown is a tenn often employed bo si^^nify 
tlio state and fcho matters under control of the 
executive aiiihoHly. TJiuh, in tho intevc-'^ts of tlie 
state there aix 3 crown-ministers, crowii-lawyors, 
cTowH'oilicei's, crowndunils, «&c.-—the term, tiv no 
instance, having any special connection witli the 
sovereign personally^ fii Scotland, certain liigh 
cximea are tcclmicftHy culled Plcfta of tho Crown, 
Tliese aro four in iiiiinlor—imirtler, vobheij, rape, 
and wilful firo-mising—and fall within the jnriwtic- 
tion of tlio High CVmrfc of Justiciary, Likewise, in 
ficotlaiirU there is a functionary Hbylcd crown-agent. 
He is a practising law-agent or BoUcifcnr, \y1i(), 

1111(1 or tho Lord Advocate and liis deputes, takes 
charge of cnminal luoceedings, Hia duty isj to 
receive from the prucumtorH-fiscal of the diH'orent 
counties tlio precognitions wJiick they have taken, 
aiul to lay these prccognUious lie fore the lawyers 
for the crown, that they may detenniue whclUor 
there is ground sullieienb to call for a prosecution. 
He also expedes indictments and criminal letters, 
and otherwise discilavgca tlic duties of an a^ent in 
nropaving and assisting in the ccmrUict of trials 
tiefore tlio High Court of Justiciary, wdiicli arc 
generally superintondc(\ or coiuhictcd. hy the Solici¬ 
tor* gGiierai, Tile appointment of the crown-agent 
is witli the Lord Advocate, and ceases W’ith the 
adnnuiatvaticn. 

CiunvN-.soLLCiToR, the solicitor to the Treasury, 
who, ill state prosecutions in England, acta as 
RoUcLtov for the crown in preparinjj the prosecution. 
In Ireland there are crown •solicitors attached to 
each circuit, whose dubios correspond in some 
degree to those of the Proouratovs-liscal (q-v.) and 
crowm-agenb in ^oobland, In England tliero arc 
no analogous officers, ami proBecutions are conse¬ 
quently conducted by aoUcitors appointed either 
by the parish, or by private parties bound over by 
the magistrates to prosecute* But in cases of great 
importance to tiie public, such as unusual or mom 
abi’ous ci'Liuefl, It ia of frequent occuii'cnce that the 
Solicitor to the Ti’casTiry takes charge of tho case 
and instructs counsel. 

Crown Debt^s.—I t is a prerogative of tho 
crown to take precedence of nil other cieditors, and 
in England, to vecovcv its debts by a suniinavy 
process called an ea:tmt. By 33 Henry VTII., chap, 
39, this prefetenne is given over' all cieditora who 
linvo not obtained iudgmont (meaning in Scothuul, 
the execution of (liligcnce) for their debts before 
tho conuttcnccuieut of the ciowiis process 5 and 
the Act 6 Anne, chap. 26, extend (>(1 tlio law of 
England in this respect to Scotland, the old writ 
of extent being abolifihed in 1856. TJie rule in 
ficotland ^vfts limited to movable or personal 
property, and tlie ciow'ii has no privilege over 
a subject in a competition for heritage. It 
obtains, iiowcver, os opposed to tlie landlord’s 
Hy[)olliec (ipv.). Mercantile aeqiuistrnbioii docs 
not discharge cro\Yn debts except wdth consent; of 
the Tretwiuvy; aud in a sequestration the crown 
has a statutory pvofcreiice for one year’s arreaifj of 
income and property tax, and asso.^sed taxes, A 
siinilur prefcioiioe is given for local rates, See 
Ex'L’ENt, Exchequer. 

Crown-lands miibb be distiiiguislied fixmi such 
rights as that in tho seashore, wliich arc merely 
heklby thesavereigu in trust for the people; and 
also from that portion of the royal pat nmonjMvliich 
cemsistg of sncfi resowed rights as mines, salinon- 
fisUingsi, The crown-lauds are called annexed 

nroporty in Scotland, and (leiiie.siie lands in Eng- 
laiid, and are of coni’sc alwo distinct from the 
private estate of the pev.-^on who happens to he 
KovcroigTi. ^ They arc now con true ted within iiarro^v 
limits, liaving been almost cntirelj'^ granted away 
to subjects. King AVilliniii III. so iiupoverislietl 
the crown in this niaiiner, that an act was pa&scil 


in 1703 voiding all grants or Icnsos from tlio erown 
of royal manors, or ollior possessions connected 
Aviili land, for a penod excoeding thirtymiio yeavs. 
At a niucli earlier period (1465, cliap, 41) a Scottish 
&tafcnU had rendered the consent of parUanicnb 
tieccs.iary to tho alienation of the property of the 
crown, but the policy adopted of oxtensivo subin- 
foiulation to encourage agriculturo Jiad the oflbcb of 
greatly diniinisbing tlio relative value of^ crown- 
hinils not actually given away; and in Scotland 
they now consist mainly of a few castles, palaces, 
and feu-duties, The siiporintendcnco of such pro¬ 
perty as still belongs to the crown is now vested 
in coinniissioncrs appointed for tho purpose, called 
tho (junimissiunors of ^YtJ(als, EurcHla, and Land 
Rcvcnites, See Woods and Forests, Iu some 
Bribiiih colonies niiallottcd ground is nonlinally 
crown-land. Thus the sale and scttlonienL of laud 
in New South Wales was regulated by the Crown 
Lands Act of 1884, 

Cvcwit, in AvcliUcctni’e, a species of nplvc or 
lantern, formed by converging /lying-buttroj^ses. 
Familiar examples'in Scotland are the croMuis of 
St Gilea’fi, Edinburgh, and King’s College, Aber¬ 
deen; south of the Tweed the only old crown is 
that of Sb NicliohiH’s Oathedml at Non'ciiHtlo. 

Crown Iiiiperiai* See Fritu.lauy, 

CroM'li Pieces of silver, of the value of (ivo 
shillings, were in trot I need into tho Eiiglisli coinage 
hy Henry YIII. They have a standard weight of 
436'56 graina. None were coined from 1801 till 
1887, bub sineo then they have again been struck. 
The name crown is also used as Uie traiislatum 
of bho French whicli varied in value from 6 
francs (or livres) to 3 franca. 

Crown Point, a post-village of No^y Yorlc, 
on Lake Ciiamplain, near the .site of a British fort 
of the same name surprised and captured by Colonel 
EtJian Alien in 1776. 

Cvoww-worlc, in Fortification, is an outwork 
consisting of two Bastion (O.v.) fronts coiincctcd 
with the main work by hmg ilanks, so that its }dan 
resembles aa me what tlio outline of a ci'owUv 

Crow’S'feotf See Cai/itirop, 

CroW-Stoilc» tho top stmio of the gablc-ond of 
a huildiug. See CoiUiiK tSTEi'S. 

Oi'owtlierj Samuel Adjai, Bishop of tho 
Niger territory, whose native iiamo ia Adjai, wius 
horn iu Oduigu, to the east of the kingdom of 
Dahomey, in 1812, wa^i carried oil' as a slave in 
1819, and after having hcon bartered and sold iuoro 
than once, was taken by a British man-of*wav iiml 
landed at Sierra-Leone in 1822. IIo was placed 
iiiidtir a missioiiaiy for training at Ilalliiirst, and in 
1825 professed his adherence to Cliristiaiiiby, taking 
ills pvcseutr name after a London vicar. He ^Yas 
next placed in charge of a niissiou Hcliotjl ab 
Regent’s Town; was with the iirst anil aticoiiil 
Niger expeditions (1841, 1864); vif^iCed London in 
1842, wlicii, as tlie result of some fni Llier training, ho 
Wfis ordained by tlio Bishop of LoiKh>ii, entered 
with eiitliiibittsni uijon his niissionary labours, and 
was consecrated Bishop of the Niger territory in 
1864, He is D.D. of Oxford, author of sevtnnl 
native tracts and Ims translated tho Bible into the 
Yfuuba language, See Ills Life (1888). 

€roytloil, a town ill Surrey, lO.j miles iS. of 
Loudon liiklge, yet practically a suburb of London. 
It lies on tho edge (d tho ciialk and plastic (day, 
imar the Hairstead Downs, at the source nf the 
Waiiflle, hence its name Croindcnn (¥\\, *clialkhill’) 
ill Dmuesday, The avchhishopH of CauicvLnvy 
had ajrainco here from tlio Coinpiest till 1767, Ua 
Perpendicular hall (1462) and chapel (1C33-63) were 
purchased by the Duke of Newcastle in 1887 and 
presented to the Sisters of tho CliurcJi Jfixtension 
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Associiition, Addington Park, 3A iiiLlcs ESE., hns 
since 1S07 been tho Hummer sent ol tlie arclibieho])^, 
Addifieombo noimc, afc onetime the lesidence of Hic 
firstEovl of Liverpool, was converted in 1812 into the 
East India Military College, but wslh pulled down 
in 1803. Tho Ijiio old rerpcndicular parisb eliuicli 
was tlcfltrciyed by fire in January 1S07, Avitii fclie 
exception of tbo tower, but was rci)iiilt by Sir 
GUliort Scott, and retains the iiionuinent of Arch¬ 
bishop iSholdoiij with frng!neiits of fcliat of Arch¬ 
bishop Grindal. That of Archbishop Whitgift was 
restored in 1888 at a cost of Ji;600. AVnitgift’a 
Hospital _(1590) is a red briclc (piadraugular pile, 
restored in IBOO^ whilst his gramnmr-school now 
occupies buihlinga of 1871| besides a large AYhitgift 
iniditlo school. Croydon was one of tlie first towns 
in England to giupple cficctiially wdfch the (question , 
of tho economical disposal of town-sewage, A 
syatom of dispomng of nowago by irngatiim was 
inaugurated in 1858, and the corporation now' 
possess two sewage farms, comprising 680 acres. In 
1868, owiim to Ihc rapid gvoNVtb of tbe town, now 
W'ater-ivories were completed, tho Avater, w'hich is of 
great purity, being obtained from an artesian well, 
yielding nearly 3,000,000 gallons per diem; and a 
further supply of 2,000,000 gallons per diem w'as 
introduced in 1888at a cost of £50,000, Tlie <loatli- 
rate in 1848, the year before the adoption of the : 
Public Health Act, was 28’lO i in 1887 it 'was 14‘71. 
There avo Ihirtcen raihvay ataliuns. Till the ISih 
century Croydon wius famous for its ‘ colliers ’ or 
charcoal-burners { now its eliief snccialty is tho 
inanufacbiire of church clocks aiifl carillons. It 
w'as mado a municipal borough in 1883, a parlia- 
inoiikary ono in 1885, ami a county Ijorough in 1888. 
Pop. (1851) 10,260 i (1861 ) 20,325 ; (1871) 56,6u2; 
(1881) 78,053. 

Cro/Ct IslaiulSt a group to the south of tho 
Indian Ocean, almost on a line bolwoen the Cmjo 
of Good Hope and Kevgueloids Laud, iu lat, 40** S., 
and long. 52“ E. Except four or live, they aro mere 
rocks, and are all uninhabited, though shipwrecked 
sailors liavG lived for a time on thorn. They were 
visiited by tho CJiallejiger expedition in 1873-74. 

Cro/icr# Sco CuosiER. 

{Oiomsins viifgam)^ a fresU^’wator 
fish, neavly related to the carp, from wdiicli it 
dillbva in the absence of barbules, in the single- 
rowed avraiigonieiit of the pharyngeal teeth, and in 
a few other minor points. It is found in numerous 
varieties iu rivers, pondsj and lakes in Europe 
Asia; and i.s sometimes, though rarely, caught in 
the Tliainoa, The food chiulfy eoimists of^ dead 
vegotable and animal matfcor. The llcsh is less 
esteemed than that of caip, The fish spawui in 
May or June, and then assemble in groat numbers. 
Sec (JaUP, 

€vili'Ablcs (Ijow Lat. cmtciiuhnii; from the 
root of Old Fr. cniche, ^a pot*) are vessels made of 
materials capable of being exn^wed 

D io high tempernturea W'ithout altera¬ 
tion, and used for fusing substances 
together, such as the materials for 
glass-making, or metallic ores, with 
various llnxes to obtain tho several 
metals they yield. Crncibles should 
resist the corrosive action of tho 
substances brought into contact 
CnioiblG, with Llioni, and aro generally made 
of fireclay, porcelain, graphitej iron, 
platinum, and, for some special operations, of 
silver. Hoc A.ssAYINO. 

(Lat., ^cross-bearing,’ from the X- 
wiso peysitiou of the four petals), an important onlcv 
of tlialami floral clicofcylcffons, including about 1200 
known species, mostly palrcarctic, and specially 
abundant in Europe. No order ia indeed more 


familiar or more widely represented ; the ^^ilustard, 
Shepherd’s J^iii-ae, &c.", are among tlio commonest 
weeds of cultivation 1 wlnle the Turnip and (Cab¬ 
bage, the Iladlsli and Cress, i&c., arc no less 
faiiiiliar and uddespread in usefulness. As wild 
llowers, they are mostly inconspicuous, but tho 
pretty Ciickoo-ilowcv or Lady’s Smock (Ccmhi- 
mine pnUeims)^ and nift a few othei-s, might bo 
mentioned as contnbating some characteristic 
feature to mar.sli or cliff or copse; w'liile a large 
iiiiinber of genera are of the greatest value to Dbo 
florist, for whom tho exuberant mosses of Ibcris, 
Alyssinn, Aiabis, and Aubnetia avo among the 
most admired resources of the roek-gavden. Besides 
tho Stocks and Wnllilowers, &c,, tho old-fashioned 
Honesty and Gillyllower arc aiiiong the most 
fainiliau inmates of every cottage-garden, Tho 
general character of the order is antiscoi’biitic and 
atimulating, with more or less acridity; the familiar 
flavour being due la tlie presence of a cliarncteristic 
ethereal oil. Striking examples of these properties 
arc given hy the Scuiwy-gmss of our shores, so 
important to mariners in felic days of long voyages 
and salt proviRions; or more familiarly by Fho 
Common \Vater-cre.ss; while a wide range of varia¬ 
tion of flavour is presented by the flesh, rind, and 
loaves of tiic Cominoii Turnip, especially in clilfereiit 
varieties, soils, and seasons, A fixed oil h largely 
nresenb in the seeds (seo Rapk, Colza), and the 
Woad Plant (Itsalis, see ^YoAD) \m been used from 
the earliest times ns a source of indigo. The order 
wa.s conveiueritly subdivided by Liiimeiis by the 
luitnre of its fruit as long and short podded (Sili- 
<;uosnj and SiliculoHjo), wiiilo later systcinatists 
have derived important clmractm-s from the mode 
of folding of the cotyledons within tho seed. See 
Englor’s PJlahzcnJhmilient or other syatomaiic 
work, and separate articles—e.g. C Ann AGE, 

Crucifix (Lat. cruxt Hlie cross,’ and figvt ‘I 
fix’), a cross with the elhgy of Chrifit fixed to it. 
The priaeipal crucifix iu Catholic cluirchos stands 
in tlio centre of 

tho high-altar. jtrjj-^|s 

It overtops the l!% 

tapers, ancf is on ly 

removed to make__ 

place for tho hast 

Ill the service j)f | 'W 

Benediction. Tn ~ ■ 

woU-appointod ']/ ^ 

chnrclios, the altnr . 

crucifix is goner- f ui i 

ally either of gold j y 

or wilver. Crucl- 

fixes aro used \j 

ill Lutheran 

cliurehcfi, and in \j\\ 

Priiasia they are 

often 1 nade of Jler- T fr 

iin iron. The cm- AM 

cifix fust began to 
take tlie place of 

tho plain cross in - 

the time of Con¬ 
stantine, hub ib was never publicly aclmowledged 
by theflveek Cliurcli, and did not come into gcnoial 
use in the East till towards the end of the Bill 
century. It was not till tho Carlovingian age that 
ib became geneial in the Latin Church, On the 
earlier cnieilixes, Cliriab is represented as alive, 
with open eyes, and generally clad, and fastened 
with four nails. On later ones he is represented 
ns dead, naked, except for a cloth round the loiim, 
and faBtcned with fcnree nails—i.o. the two feet 
pierced by a single nail. See Cros.s. 

Crtldeili Alexander, born at Aberdeen, Slat 
May 1701, from the grammoi*-school passed to 
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Maviscliftl Colleg^G, wlicrc ho took Jiis JI.A., but, 
liaviug shown syinjitoins of ws for a sboR 

time placed in coiilincineiit. 0« Ids iclcaao he Icit 
Aberaecn, and, after speiicliiig tea years as a tutor, 
ill 1732 cstahlialied Jiiiiiwilf as a bookseJier lu Uou- 
<loi\ lu 1737 anpearod lua Compleic Concurchmce 
of the Ilolij Soriplitrcs, ii really ndmirablG ’work, 
it dedicated to Queen GarobuQ, who gi-acioiisly 
proiniaQil to ‘ rcineiuher hi in/ but uiihjrtiinatcly 
died n. fow days later. Cniden now relapsed into 
insanity, and for ten weeks was kept in a imd* 
Jitmae, as again for a fortnight in 1753. Earning 
nicanwliile his livcliliood as a press-reader, he 
eifisuiiied the title of ‘Ale:xaniler the Corrector/ 
and in 1755 began to go through the ecmntry, 
ioprovin^ by voice niid pen the nation’s sins of 
Sabhathdu’eaking and profanity. But many a 
good and kindly acbioik wiis interwoven with Jiis 
crack-brained coiirtships, hia drcania of knighthood 
and a seat in pari lament. lie was iusb back from 
a visit to his native city, when lie died at liis 
piuycirs in his Islington lodgings, Isb Kovemher 
1770. See the Eifo hy A. Cliahnerfl, prefixed since 
1821 to many of the nunierons editions of the Co)i- 
conlafice. See Concordance. 

Cruelty. fi>ee Animals (Oruet.tvto), Ciiil- 
DIIEN (CllUEI/rY TO). 

CvtillcsUaiik) (lEORiiJiJ, one of the moat gifted * 
of English pictorial sabirista, Avaa born in Lomloij, 
September 27, 1792, the son of Isaac Cruikvshank, 
who, as Avell as his eldest son, Isaac Robert Cniik- 
ahnnk, was also known as a caricatniist. Or idle- 
shank at first thought of t\m stage aa a profesaion; 
but some of Ins sRetches having come under the 
notice of a publisher, lio was induced to engage in 
the illustration of children’s books and soiiga, 
A publication, The Scourge (ISll'lG), ailbrded 
scope for the display of his satiric genius, and from 
that time forth ho continued to purauo with rc- 
jiiaikflWc siicce^fs this Ids tnio vein. Jiis ihustm- 
tions for Hone’s political and paniphlefcjs', 

and especially those dealing with the Queen Caro¬ 
line trial, at brae ted much attention, and sent some 
of them through no less than fifty editions. But 
in the exquisite series of coloured ofccUinga ctm- 
trihuted to the Iliimonsi (1819-21), aud in the 
etchings to the Points of Himonr 11823-24), did 
his true artistic power begin to be visible. This 
second, and in many -ways liuest, period of liis 
avfc, lepresontsd hy tlieso works, culminated in 
tho Qteliiiigs to Peter Sehlmihl (1823), and to 
Gnmin’K PopuUtr Storks (1824-2(5), wliich 

in tho simple directness and effectiveness of their 
oxeciitioii, ami in their fertile and unoiicuinbered 
fancy, rank as the artist’s imvatevpieccs. Tlic 
latter Kciies, now extremely neavee, wag vepro- 
diiced in 18(58, with a laudatory preface from the 
pen of Mr Raskin.^ Siiuilar in artistic aims and 
method are the spirited little woodcuts contributed 
to the Italian Talcs (1824), Mornings at Bow Street 
(1824-27), and Clark’s T/trec Coitrses ami a Dessert 
(1830); and fclie plates to Demonology ami 

Witchcraft (1830) may bo regarded as tlio last 
examples of his earlier and siiimlor method as an 
ctelier. His numerous plates in Bentleg*s Miscelian y 
mark a third period of his art, in which he aimed at 
greater olahoratioii and completenc.s.s, introducing 
more complex effects of cliiar-o'scuro, and frcipienfcly 
attaining great power of tragic design. The (inest 
of thesa are the g\eab bcvich to Dickens’s Olii'cr 
Tivist, and Ainsworth’s Jcicl: Sheppard and The 
Towei' of Lomlon in AmsworiDs Magazine, and in 
the same ela-ss arc to he ranked tlie plates to 
Windsor Castle, and The Afisers Barff/htcr, of 
which, as of Oliver Twist, he thirt^^ years aftcr- 
wauls claimed tlie chief autlmrship. Among tlie 
best productions of Ids later years are tlic largo 


find elaborate etcliirms to Brough's Life of Sir 
John FitlsUiffi published in 1858. His last illus¬ 
tration was tJie frontispiece to Mrs Blcwitt's The 
Mose and the Lily (1877), ‘Designed cud ctclied 
by George Cruiksliaiik, aged eighty-three, 1876.’ 
As a water-colourist he left work marked by con- 
sidorable skill and delicacy. In his lain years ho 
devoted hiinself to oil-painting, and in tViis province 
I sliowed perliaps more Jiuinonr, fervour, and invent 
tive ahillty than artistic power. Ilis must import- 
mit picture 'waa ‘ Worship of llaccbus’ (18G2), ^Yldch 
has been engraved partly by his owm hand, a 
vigorous and earnest protest against tlic evils of 
driinkonnesa i and to tlic cauao of toiupcjmiico ho 
filso devoted many of hia dcBigna, especiall^j^ tlio 
tragic and powerful series of ThoBoilki 1847), Which, 
reproduced by glyptom’apby, attained an ininiGiiso 
circulation. lie cliccl 1st February 1878. There 
ftre excellent collections of his averts in the print- 
rooiu, UritialL Museum j tlic Royal Aqiiftviiau, 
AVc.sbminsbcr ; and the ^!>outll Kensington Muhouiu. 
The last named, presented in 1884 hy the avtiHl'a 
widows number.s 3481 items. See (r. W. Reitrs 
Catalogue (3 vela. 1871), and JeiTold’.s Life (2 vola. 
2d ed. 1883). 

€rilisci% an armed ship, employed chiefly to 
cruise about protecting the cuniinerco of the 
country, or capturing eiicniieB’ sliipB, JSee l^iiiVA- 
TEER. 

Oriiitliiic. Sec PiCTS. 

Oriisartcs is the name given to tlie religious 
wars can-ied on during tho middle ages between 
tbo Christian nations ot the West and tho Moham¬ 
medans. In time, hou'evor, the luuiie came to ho 
applied to any military expedition against heretics 
or enemies of the pope. ‘J’Jio first of the rogiilav 
crusades >vaa imdci’takGii simply to vindicate the 
right of Christian pilgrims to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre. On tho conquest of Palestine, lion*- 
over, tJio object of tlio crnsado.B clmiigcd, or fit least 
enJ/iigod, and tliGeihrtH of tho fiiihseq«o?rf;enisadoi« 
were directed to the recovery of the whole land from 
the Saracens, wdio had repossessed tljeniselvos of it. 
Eroin an early period in tho Jiistory of the eluirch, 
it ivas considered a pious act to make a pilgiiniago 
to the Holy Sopulchro, and to visit the voriouB 
fspots wliich the Saviour had consecrated by his 
preaciice, When Palcatine was coiiqiicj-ed by tho 
Arabs in tbo 7th century, that fierce but generous 
lieople I'oapocicd tho religious spirit of the pilgiiina, 
and allowed them to build a church and a liospital 
in Jcrusalom. Under the Eatiniides of Egypt, wlio 
conquered Syria about 980 a.d,, tho position both 
of the native Christian residonts and or tho pilgrims 
became less favourable; but the subjugation of 
the country in 1066 by brutal hordes of Soljuk 
Turks from tho Coucagns I'cndercd it infcolorable. 
Tilose barbarians, bub recently converted Lu Molmm- 
incdnnisin, were nearly as ignorant of tho Koran 
as of the Scriptures. They hardly know tJieir 
follow-religionists, and arc said to have wreaked 
tlreir vengeance on the IMnssulmaiis of Syria 
well as on tlio CJJiristians. I’he iigwb of thoir 
atrocities produced ft deep sensation over tho whole 
of Christendom. The fliflt lu take alarm were, 
naturally cuoiigli, the Jlyzantiim iiionareliR, ]ii 
1073 the Creek emperor, Manuel VIL, sent to 
auiiplicaLo the ossistunco of the great Pojxj Gromny 
VII. agaiii.st tlie Turks, acemnpanying liis petition 
with many expressions of profound respect for Ills 
TJfilincss ami tho Latin Clnircli. Gregory—wlio 

beheld in the sujiplieabion nf Manuel a grand oppor- 
timity for realising tho Cabliolie unity of CJiriston- 
tloiii—cordially responded; hut circiiiustances pre¬ 
vented liiiii troin over carrying the vast designs 
which ho entertained into execution, and tho idea 
of a crusade died gradually away. It was, liowever, 
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revived by his Buccef?sor, Urban II. 3 an able and 
bumane man, whose sympathies were kindled by 
tliQ burning zeal of Peter tlio Hermit, a native 
of Amiens, in FraiicG, who had made a uilgriinagc 
to the Holy Land, and witnessed.the cruelties perpe¬ 
trated by tnc Turks, Ho was now traversing Europe, 
preaching everywlioro to crowds in the open air, 
and pTOducing ^tlie most extraordinary eiUtuisiasni 
hy his* impassioned descriptions of now pilgrims 
u’ere nmrdercd, robbed, or beaten; Iiow shrines 
and holy places were desecrated; and liow nothing 
hnb greed restrained the nifllan Turks (wJio imulo 
tliG Christians pay heavy taxes for their visits to 
Joriiaalcm) from destroying the Holy Sepulchre, 
and extirpating every vestigo of Christianity in the 
land. As soon as the feelings of Europe bad boon 
sufHcicnbly heated, Urban onenly took up the ques¬ 
tion. Two councils wore hold in 1095. At the 
second, held at Clermont, in France, a crusade was 
definitely resolved on. The pope himself delivered 
a stirring address to a vast multitude of clergy and 
laymen, and as ho proceeded, the pent-up emotions 
of the crowd burst forth, and cries of Lens vuU 
(* God wills it *) ro>se simiiltnncoualy from the wdiolo 
audience, * This tumultuous cry,* says tlallain, 

‘ wliicJi broke from the heart and lips of tlie assembly 
at Clermont, affords at once the most obvious and 
most certain explanation of the loading principle of 
tlio crusades.* These words, Lens viiltt by the 
injunobion of Urban, 'were made the war-cry of the 
entornrisc, and every one that omhavked in it w^ore, 
as a badge, the sign of the cro.ss; bonce the name 
Crusade (Kr, croistulc, from Lat. erwa;, ‘across*). 

First Crusade .—From all parts of Europe thou¬ 
sands upon thousands hurried at the summons of 
the pope to engage in the holy war, ‘The meat 
distant islands and savage countries,’ says William 
of Mahncsbniy, ‘\voi '0 inspired witli this ardent 
passion. The Welshman loft his hunting, tlio 
Hcotchinan his fellowshin with vermin, tlio Dnno 
his drinking.pnrfcy, the Norwegian his raw Jish/ 
It is said that in thq spnng of 1090 nob less than 
0,000,000 souls w’oro in motion towards Palestine, 
This, how^Gver, must bo a huge exaggeration. 
What wo do kno-sv positively is, that previous to 
the setting out of the great hosts or European 
chivalry, four anniCvS—if disorderly multitudes 
deserve that name—amounting^ in all to 276,000 
liorsons, had departed for Palestine, The fn*st con¬ 
sisted of 20,000 foot, and w’os commanded by a 
Burgundian gontlonmn, Walter the Penniless. It 
inarched througli Hungary, but w^rus cut to piecc.s by 
the natives of Bulgaria, only a few, among \vhoni 
was Walter himself, escaping to Coiistaiitinople. 
The second, consisting of 40,000 men, women, and 
cliildrou, was led by Potor the Hermit. It foliow'cd 
tile same route us its. prodeccBSor, and rcaolicd 
Constantinople greatly reduced in nimihcrfl. Hero 
the two milted, crossed the Bosporus, and wore 
utterly defeated by the Turks afc Nicrca, the 
capital of Bithynia. A third expedition of a 
similar kind, composed of 16,000 Gen nans, led by a 
priest named Gottschalk, ivas dispersed with tor- 
' riblo slaughter in Hungary; wliieh also proved tlie 
grave of the fourth, a liordo con.siBting of about 
200,000 wretclies fronr Franco, England, Flandom, 
and Lorraine, ^^'llo liacl swept along through Gor- 
many, coininitting liorriblo ravages, especially 
agaiiisb tlie Jews, whom they murdered witUnut 
mercy. NoWi liowevor, tlio real crusadoi's made 
their appoaraiicc ; the gentry, the yconiaiiiy, and 
the serfs of feudal Europe, under chiefs of tfie first 
rank and renown. In this, the most successful 
of the criisade.s, neither the omporor nor any of 
tlie kings of the West participated; and to this 
circninBLnnco was doubfcless duo its move fortun¬ 
ate tormination, Six armies appeared in the 
field, inarching sepavalely, and afc consldoiubio 
142 
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intervals of time. Their respective lenders were 
Godfrey of l^oitillon, Duke of Lorraine; Hugh 
the Great, Count of Vennandois, and brother of 
Philippe, king of Franco; Kobeit Cur those, Duke 
of Normandy, the sou of William the Conqueror; 
Count Ilobert of Flanders; Bohemond, Pnnee of 
Tnrcntiim, son of tlie famous Guise artl, luider 
whoin was Tancred, the favourite hero of all the 
hLstorians of the crusade; and lastly, Count Bay- 
niond of Toulouse. The place of rendezvous >vas 
Constantinople. The Greek emperor. Alexins, 
afraid that so ningniliccnt a liest—there were in 
all not Jess than 600,000 men, exclusive of women 
and uriests—might be induced to conquer lands 
for themselveSf cajoled all tlie lenders, excepting 
Tancvccl and Count Raymond, into solemnly ac¬ 
knowledging themselves his liegemen as long as 
they remained in liis teiritoiy. After some time 
spent in feasting, tlie cniBadera crossed into Asia 
Minor accompanied' by the unfortunate Peter tlio 
Hermit. Here their first step was the sic^o and 
capture of Nicma, tlio capital of Sultan SoJiman, 
24tti June 1097- Tliia monarch was also defeated 
by Bohemond, Tancred, and Godfrey, at Dory- 
Imiim. Baldwin, brother of Godfrey, now' cro.'jsed 
into Mesopotamia, -where ho obtained the pnncL- 
pality of Edessft. After sonic timo, the cnisadem 
readied Syria, and laid siege to Antiocli. Vov 
seven months the city held out, and the ranks of 
the besiegers were fearfully thinned by famino and 
disease. Many even bravo -wariiors lost heart, 
and began to desert. Alelaiicholy to relate, among 
tliQ deserters was the poor enthusiast who had 
inspired the enterpriso. Peter w'as actually several 
miles on his w’uy homo wdicn ho was overtaken 
by the soldiers of Tancred, and brought back 
to undergo a public ropriiiiand. At length, on 
tho 3d of Juno 1098, Antioch was fcakou, and 
tho inhabitants woro inassnored hy the infuriated 
crusaders, wlio were in their turn besieged by an 
army of 200,000 Mohammedans gout by the Persian 
sul tm. Once more famine and peatilonco did their 
deadly work, Multitudes also deserted, and escap¬ 
ing over the Avails, carried the news of tlie sad 
condition of tlio Christians back to Europe. But 
again victory ciwned the efforts of the besieged. 
On tlio 28th June 1098 tlio MohanimedaiiB Avere 
utterly routed, and tho way to Jerusalom opened. 
It was on a bright siiminer moimiiig (1099) that 
40,000 crusaders, tho misorable renmaiifc of that 
.vast array Avbieli two years before had laiil siege 
to NiCiW, obtained tlieir liist glimpse of Jerusalem, 
On the 16bli of July, after a siege of rather more 
than five AA^eeks, the grand object of the expe¬ 
dition Avas realised, Jerusalem was delivered from 
the hands of the infidel. As on tho occasioii of 
all tho briumidis of tliese first cr«sadcr 8 j a horrible 
maasaeve onsuotl Religiom? enthusiasm, ovoJdng 
the in tensest and most stmiigoly ininglod passions, 
naturally led to these excesses on tho jiarfc of men 
reared in tlio fiorce&l; times of feiulalism. Eight 
days after the capture of tho city, Godfrey of 
Bouillon was unanimously eleofced king of tJoni- 
Salem. His kingdom, at Jirsb comprising little 
more than tho more city of JoniaaJeni^ Avns giathi- 
ally extended by conquest until it included the 
Avholo of Palestine. A language rosombling Nor¬ 
man Froiicli \v(na established, a code of feudal 
laAVfl drawn up—Jevusalain avcw erected into a 
patriarchaLe, and Bobhlcliem into a bishopric. 
The best parb of Asia Minor Avas restored to 
tho Greek empire, Avbile Bohemond hecniue Princo 
of Antiocli. For nearly fifty years, tlie three 
Latin principalities or kingdoms of the Eas^ 
Edessa, Antioch, and Jerusalem—not only main¬ 
tained themselves against the attacks of the 
Moliaminedans of Egypt and Syria, but greatly 
iucieascd in size, poAver, and wcaltJi. At Jeru- 
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saleiu were founded fclio two fniiious oixlera of the 
iCniglits Hospitallerri of St Jolin and the Kniglits 
Templiivs. . . . 

.Second Cnmdc.^ln 1H4 the principality of 
Edcsgawixs conmiered by tlio Emii' of Mosul, and 
the Oliristiaiis sJaughtored, Ilia son, Nourecblin, 
admuced to destroy the Latin jcingdonis of Syria 
and Palestine. Europe once nioi'e trembled with 
exciteiiicni, A second crusade was preached by 
tiie famous St Beniard, abbot of Clairvniix, lu 
Glianvpaj^uo * and early in 11*17 two enormous 
armies, niicler the command of Louis VIL, king 
of Erance, ftnd Conrad III., emperor of Oormauy, 
marciied for fclie Holy Land. Their united 
iiumljGi's were ostinmted at 1,200,000 fighting- 
men. TJie exnedibion, neverbbeless, provcnl a 
total fa it are. The Greek omperov, ^[anuol Com- 
nonus, was hostile; and through tlio treachery 
of Ills emissaricst the army of Coiimd was all but 
destroyed by the Turks near Iconhiiii, while that 
of Louis M'as wrecked in tlio deDIes of the Pisidian 
Mountains. After a vain iittonipt to reduce 
Dniiiasous, tlie relics of this mighty host returned 
to Europe. 

Third Crusade .—The deatli-blow, however, to 
the kingdom of Jemsaloin, and the power of the 
cmsadei-s, was given, nob by Nouveddin, but by 
SalaU^Eddin, commonly called Saladhi, a young 
Kurdish chief, wiio had made bmiself sultan or 
Kgypt, ami who aspired to the suzerainty of the 
Mohauuncdan ‘World. He invaded Palestine, took 
town after town, and finally, in October 1187, 
compollcd Jerusalem itself to capi-bulato, after a 
siege fourteen clays. The news of tliis led to 
a bbird crusade, the chiefs of which were Frederick 
1. (Bavbarossa), emperor of Germany; Philippe 
Auguste^ king of Emnce, and Richard CcduI'cVc- 
Lion, king of Englaiitl. Bavbavossa took the 
field first in tlieepniig of 1180, but lost his lifo by 
fever canglib from batliing in the Orontes, H& 
army, nnich reiliiced, joined the forces of the other 
two inoimrclm before Acre^ which important city 
was immediately besieged. In vain did Saladin 
attempt to reliove the defendeis; and after a be- 
leagnonnont of twenty-three inonthg, the place 
surrendered. Rut the orusadGi-a were not united 
among themselveR. Philippe soon after returned to 
Franco; and llicliard, after accomplishing prodigies 
of valour, which excited the admiration of the 
Saracens, concluded a treaty wifcli Saladin, by which 
^ the people of the West ■were to be at Jillerty to 
lucike pil^rlmagca to Jenisaleui, exempt from the 
taxes whicli the Saracen princes hail in former 
times imposed/ This, ob lias been previously 
noticed, was all that had been claimed by the Jtrst 
cmsadeiu On the 25tli of October 1192, Ilienard 
set sail for Europe. 

I'oiirih Crusade .—CnigaJiug unfortunately now 
hecaino a constituent of tlie jiapal policy; and in 
1203 a fourth expedition was determined upon by 
Pope luuoconfc III., although the condition of the 
Christians was by no means such as to call for it. 
It as.sGTnbled at Venice; but how ontiroly secular 
crusading had become, will be seen from the fact 
that the army never wont to Palestine at all, Wt 
preferred to take po»{ies.sion of the Byzantine 
empire. The leader of this host ot^yscudo-cruscidci-sj 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was seated on tlio 
throne of the East in 1204, and thus founded the 
Latin onipirc of Constantinople, which lasted for 
flfby-aix years, Nothing was achieved in this 
crusade for the recovery of Jerusalem, but InnO' 
cejifc liad liiB reward in the temporary supi'einacy 
of the papal sec over the Eastern Cluirch, 

Fi/m Orusads. —This was coniTnanded byFi’ode- 
rick II., emperor of Germany. It began in 1228, 
and terminated in a treaty between that nionardi 
and the sultan of Egypt, by which Jerusalem (with 


the exception of the Mosr(iio of Omar), Jail a, Hoth- 
lehein, and Nazaretli w'ere coded to Frederick, who, 
after being crowned king of Jerusalem, roturnod 
to Europe, leaving his new possessions in a state of 
tranquillity. Frederick, however, wdm had been 
Qxcouiiiiuiiicafced by Gregory IX, for his tardiness 
in embarking in tins ernsado, ''vns denouncod in the 
most violent language by tlio same pope for Jiaving 
thus niiulo teriiiB with the iniidol. 

Sixth CntsadcM —In 1244 the KhorasmiaiiH, ih'iyon 
from Tai'tary by Genghis Khan, burst into Syria, 
and made themselves masters of Jerusalem, This 
was imido, by Pope Innocent IV,, the occasion for 
another crusade; and in 1249 Louis IX. (St Louis) 
of Franco headed an expedition against Egypt, 
which was now regarded as the key of the llol^y 
Land. The oxi^edition ^Yas an utter failuro. Loins 
was defeated and taken prisoner by the sultan, and 
obtained his liberty only on the payment of a heavy 
ransom. 

Seventh C7n«of/c.—Tills also was pvlinnrily under¬ 
taken by St Louis, but ho having died at Tunis 
(where he had gone hi the hope of haptihing^ its 
king) in 1270, bn his way to Palestine, Ih'iiico 
Edward of England, afterwards Edward f., wdio 
had originally iniemled to place liiirmclf under the 
command of St Louis, inarched direct for Palestine, 
wdiere his rank and voputatiqn in arins gathered 
round him all who wore willing to light for the 
cross, Notliing of consequence, liowiver, was 
accomplished; and Edivard soon returned to Eng¬ 
land, tlie last of the crusaders. Aero, Anliofili, 
and Tripoli still continued in tho possc.s.'^ion of tho 
Christians, and were defended for some tinie by tlie 
Templars and otbor military knights; but in 1291 
Aero capitulated, the other towns soon followed its 
example, and the Icnights were glad to quit tho 
country, and disnertje themselves over Europe in 
quest of new employment, leaving l^aleslino in the 
undisturbed possession of tlie Saracens. 

Bc Jdes the great expeditions above emunerateil, 
there were many others on a Icsfler scale. These, 
however, from the uiuniportaucc of tlicir results, 
ftnd the limited nuinbeva engaged in them, do not 
call for special mention. Of the pseudo-criiHadcs, 
three deserve notice for the important resnUs tlnit 
followed from them. Firstlyi in 1209, there was 
that against tho Albigenses (q.v,). Secondly, on 
the principle that it u'Ofl biiuliiiK on the servants 
of the church to do battle with all outside its pale, 
in 1230 the Teutonic knights Aveve called on by 
Gregoiy IX. to undortako a crusade against the 
heatlion Pmssiniis on the Bboro.s of tho Baltic. 
Tlie result was the complete subjugation of the 
Prussians, and the eatablislunont in their country 
of tho Teutonic military order till its exthieilon at 
the battle of Tannenborg in 1410. Tlnnily, in 1292 
Urban tv, , jealous of the growing power of Man¬ 
fred, king of Sicily, son of tlie l<lmporor Frederick 
IT., offered Manfred's crown to Charles of Anjou, 
brother of St Louis of France, and gave to this cli-s- 
posscssion the name of a crusado. A protj-actod 
war ensued, which rosiiltod in tho House of Anjoii^ 
gaining the kingdom of Naples, and the House af 
Aragon tho kingdom of Sicily. The toi ribJe wars 
of the loth century l)efc%voen Vrance and S^juin for 
Rupreiiiacy in Italy were Hie direct conHeipienoo of 
this p«endo-cnif<iido. 

E£cdfi of the Criifiadcs. —IVldic wc cannot lielp 
do|jIonng the cnoniions exponditiuo of hinmin life 
which the crusades occasioned, it is impossible to 
overlook tho fact that tliey iniliieetly exoroised a 
most boneilcinl infliioiicc on mod urn society. Tlicy 
secured for hninanity certain advantages'which it 
19 dilHciilt to_ see could have hcou otborwiso 
obtained,^ Guizot, in his Lectures tm Eurojiccen 
CivUisalioiit endeavoured to show their design and 
function in the destinies of Clidstcndoin. * To tho 
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first <!lmmiclcis/ liesays, ‘and consequontly to tliG 
fiisb cviisndcTS, of whom they are but the expres¬ 
sion, Moliamiiiedans are objects only of liatred ; it 
ifl evident tliafc LIiohg wlio speak or tljeni do not 
know them. The historian a of the later crusades 
speak cinite diilereiitty: it is eleui' tliafc they look 
upon llieiu no lon^Qi* as inonatcvs; that they have 
to a certain extent oiifccrod into their ideas; that 
tliey have lived witli them; and that relations, 
anti even n sort of svnipathy, liavc heen cstahlished 
liofcwccii them.* TIiiih the minds of both, but par¬ 
ticularly of the crusiulei’s, were partly delivered , 
from those prejiuliccs wlilch arc the onspiinj^ of 
i<^noraiico. ‘ A fttep was taken towards the enfran- 
chificineiit of the Iinman mind,’ Secondly, fche 
crusaders wore bioiii^difc into contact with two 
civilisations, vichor and more advanced tlian thoir 
own—ilic (book and the Saracenic; and it is 
beyond all cpiestion tbab they wore mightily struck 
with the wealth and coinpiirative reliiiemont of 
tlic Ea,sfc. Thirdly, the close rolatioimliip between 
the chief laymen of tlie 'West and fche church, 
occasioned by the crusades, enabled the former ‘ to 
iii.spect more narrowly fcbo iioHcy and motives of 
the papal court.’ 'ri\e reault was very disastrous 
to that spirit of veneration and belief on which tlie 
cliiu'ch lives, and in nmny cnsc.s an extraoidiimvy 
freedom of inLlginoiib ami hardihood of opinion 
wove indneed—such as Europe had never bofore 
dreamed of. The immediaLo vomiUs of tlio 
crusades, however, wont altogether to strong then 
tlio power of the church, Through thoir means 
tlio popes found an easy metliod of ridding ihein- 
aclves of refractory nionarclis; and by Uie exor¬ 
bitant taxes levieil in the iiaino of the cross they 
practically rendered all the kingdcmis ijf the 'West 
their trilAitaries. Eoiirthly, great social changes 
were hieughfc ahmi, A coiuuievce lofcwcon the 
East and West sprang up, and towns—Iho early 
homos of liherty in Euro]ic—began to grow gj'eab 
and powerful Tho''crusrulca, indeed, ‘gave mavb 
time commerce the Hfci'ongesb impulse it had over 
received. ’ 

See Gihhou’a Ilhtori/ of the Dedvie ami Fall of the 
Bomin kminve; Alilnitui’a tcilhi OhrhiUtnUij: Hul- 
lam’s Ilistovy of the Middle AgcBj Mill’s of the 
Onimdes; Cox's ZTito'y of the Ormtdea; Jloeroii’e JSisay 
oil the hxjlnennc of ihc Crusada; and tho gi*eat Recndl 
ile^ IlUtorkns tics Croisades, iRsucd by tho Acntldiido des 
lusoriptioiis (14 vols. kfiris, 1841-80). Xleferenco may albo 
bo made ta Scott's ll'almmn and Couiii llohevt of Rcivis, 
Accadkmia DKLbA, Seo Academy, 
DliLLA CUUSUANK. 

Ornscu.stolpc* ilAGi^as Jaicor, an cminoufc 
Swedish puliticnl writer, was horji at Jc)llkiil>inL^ 
Util March At fivftfc a lawyer, he afterwards 
sobilcd at Stockholm as a publicist and man of 
letters, lie wrote novels, elaborate historical 
worlcK, pamphlets, and contributed to tlic news- 
paper.s, Ilis idtollnitiffur oak ForhollendeUt carried 
on from 1888 till 1805, applied vigorous and unspar¬ 
ing cribieisiii to the questions and persons of the 
ihiy. Ilis liifcfcer oppo.sifcion to goveriiiiionfc cost him 
*tUvGO years* iuiprisuiiuieub (1838-41), Ho died 18tb 
January 1803. 

Onistacen, a large and important class of 
Arthropod animals, incluiling evaba, lobstOTS, 
Hlu’imp.s, Haiid-ho|)por,^, wood-lice, water-lleas, har- 
luicles, acorn-slidla, &c. Tho class contains such 
variety of .structure that general charaefcors are 
liard to Jbul Tlioy are almost all aquntky but a 
few (e.g, wood-lice and land-crabs) are terrestrial 
The majority are niarino, but groat mimbers in- 
hivbib fresh water. Tlio/onn- of the body is very 
variable, as may bo soon liy contrasting crab and 
barnacle. A head with live pairs of appendages, a 
ii\nb-heaving thorax move or less unilcd to the 
former, and a .scgiaenUd abdomen witli or with oat 
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limbs, are very generally ilistingnishable, The 
segmentation i.s never developed in the Ostraced 
wafccr-flea.s, and is often lost in degenerate forms. 
Hy fclic develoimieiit of shields (Apus), bivalve 
shells (writer-jlcan), and nmiitle.s (Girripedes), the 
real form is often obscured. As to appendarje^f the 
head usually bears two pairs of antennw, a pair of 
mandibles, and two pairs of maxilla*; the thorax is 
always liinb-hcaiing except in utter tlegonoracy; 
and the abdomen of the majority also carne.s 
appendages. The typical form of limb, on wMcIi 
so many chiuiges are rung, censiftts of a liasjal piece 
and two more or les.s jointed forks. Tlie cniirlc 
varies greatly in degree of lirmiiess, but is ahvays 
cliitinous (sec ClllTlN) and often much calcified. 
Glands open on vaiimis parts of tlie surface, and 
may he of ii.se for prcliiniimry digestion, for egg- 
atifcaclmeut, fov niooving the animal, The 
colouring of the body is often very bnlliaiib and 
hoaiitifiif (SCO PioME^^T). It is sometimes like tlmt 
of tho surroniulings, and is occa^^ioiially associated 
with sexuality. Tlie po\yer of colour-change is also 
not uncommon, Sapphirina is said to rival the 
luiiiiming-bml in its .splendour. While the nervoas 
ayatoti in gencial retaiuH the Avtliropod charac- 
tcriisfcics, the ventral ganglia are often concentrated 
(as in cralis). The majority possess compounil 
eyes, which in one largo division are stalked. 
Eyo.^ ave absent m some Bubteimican forms, and 
ave lost during the dovclopnient of Ciriipedcs (q.v.) 
and many parasites. In the Eiiphniisidm tlicro arc 
very nnmeuons oye-liko fitrnctui’e.s or Imiiinons 
organs over tho hotly. Smelling Imia usually occur 
im thcllrsb aiiteima?, and auditory Imire have heen 
frequoutJy (djsovvcd, usually more or less inclo.sed 
in Tiic aluHcnfart/ sijstemi which consists of 

fore, mid, and liiiid gut, is iisiialJy simple, except os 
regards the hard masticating pax;ta often developed 
on tlie cuticle of the anterior portion, In some para- 
Bibio ionns fche entiro s^^stem degenerates. Tho 
body-cavilyis usually a good deal filled up by the 
nuiacloa and viscera j it contains fche blood-Jliiid, 
whioh is occnsioiially faintly coloured with Ijjcmo- 
glohin, fcotronorytluin, and other pigments, and 
lucludea anKcboid olcmout#. A heart is usually 
present in the thoracic region, ami is often in- 
cloacd in a .special part oj fclie hotly ■ca\nfcy—the 
poritiavdium, In higher forma the blood passes 
by difttinct arteries to the bodies, ^is gabliered up -in 
vonoufi spaces and sinuses, is purified in tho gills, 
ami returns to the peiicardial sac and heart. 
The mpiratory system U typically represented 
hy distinct gills variously nttaefiod; in ninny eases 
V'atcr flows in and out at tho anus, and probably 
eH'ccts an anal respiration; in niaiiy lower fonns 
the blood is simply purified hy being exposed iimlev 
the «kin, Tlio excretory system U iiover very 
juarked, The green glandB of higlicr forms, the 
shell-glands of Phyllopods find Copopocls, and 
certain other structures, are excretory. The re^ro- 
dneilve system presents many ranationa. The 
RGxefl are iiHimlly separate, Init most Cinipedes are 
horjiiapliroclite, ‘In the Cymothoid» (Isbpoda) 
the sexual organ of tho young animal is male—of 
the old, female—in function.* Tiia glands are 
usually thoracic, and tho ducts double. Some of 
the appendages ave often modified fov copnlafcicm or 
ogrr-vetaining, The Hnemiatozoa are peculiar in 
beuig UHualfy noiMuotile. The egga are in most 
cases carried about hy the feinalo, but- are occa¬ 
sionally laid on water-xAants, ov in the water, 
According to Hates, Fodocerus capilhdtfs builds a 
nost of interlaced aeap'ced, Parthenogonesia {q. ) 
lias been observed in soiiio of the lower forms, 
‘ Com piemen tal* males occur among the liermaidi- 
lodito Jlarnaclas and Acorn-shells (q-v.). 

IJfediistory.-^ThQ development uf Crustaceans 
ia usually indivcct—^thafc is to say^ the newly- 
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sjtfliVb ftt Uie JiocCa poiutj lolistors alibrovintc still 
further, and hogiii ns Mysis foi’iiis; the cravlis i has 
fmind the shortest cut of all. Soiiio of the loM’or 
Grustnceaiis never far jiast the Isaiinlius stiifje, 
^vlirfe others remain pvacbLcallj" on thp Zoiya gmtlc. 
The hfC'lutitovieH of Ci'iistaceana vividly illustrate 
lio>v the individual lifodiisfcory is a rcheamal ox the 
iiistoiic evolution of the Ivinu, ov moio tcchiiioally, 
liow oiitoceny recapitulates phytogeny. 

llabit of Jy/Je,—T\iQ acorn-plielU faHtcncil to tlio 
rocks, ■\vfifbiiig iu their food by their curled foot; 
the barnacles moored to iioating logs and 
bottoms; micb cxlreiiies of pmusitisin a» mo ilJtis- i 
fcrated by Saccvilina on hm’mit.erabs; the hermit- | 
crabs themselves, stealing the shells in Gastevopous, 

01 * entering into partnership Tivitli sea'anomonos; 
tUo thousand minute and active M'ater-lleas; the 
Avood-lico, quite tcYrcsbml; the l>Ymc-sl\nmps in 
the salt-pools 5 tho fresh-water craylinli - tho gmnb 
jnfti'ino lobsteJ’s ; llie land-crabs, Jmbiliiated to U\- 
land life, sullicieiitly suggest how varied are tlio 
liabits of Crustaceans, tioine Cmstaecans form 
innsking shelters for fchoinaelvcs out of TuiiicaLes, 
or get covered over by a concealing growth of 
seaweed, sponge, hydroids, A ipw fonns 

are known to make a stridiilaUng iimfio. ihc 
general hitelligeneo oi the claims is jirohahiy con* 
suierablo (sec Ci?An), (In tho whole the moin- 
bers of this class are active animals, but on each 
hide of the medium aetivity of the luajorlty there 
are extremes. Thus, not a few active inaruio 
forms are phosphoroscont, while parasitism (to the 
extent of some 700 species) occurs in most of the 
subdivisions. Hlauy of tiio parasites are very 
striking in the contrast Ijotwcoii Iho freo-swiiiiimng 
young ami the nc j)h{s ultra of dcgenoracy in the 
adults (see llKnicNKR.tTroN, Parasitism). Some 
of the interesting coacji of Coinniensalism (q^v.) 
iiave been referred to under that title; wijilo fiinuo 
of the external panisitos show in tho castration, 
Devolcpinciit of aPr/JWJi ^Ylnch they eftcct on their hosts, liow veal iu 

ft, NftupiiuM; ^ Zoiwi; c, Mydis; <?, fwiait. cases is the direct inlluenco of the aiiiinato 

Eiivironmcfifc (q*v.). The diot of Orustacoaiis ia 
DGcapod Penanis, a shdmp-like croatiire, has its very vadod; the majority are carnivorous ami 
Hfo’liistory still niore drawn out. It quit^ the egg aggrcKsii-e; many feed on dciul creatures and 
as a ^^aupliusy an uiisegmeiited larva with three organic debris m llic water; otlioi's aopond largely 
naira of appenila<res, the lirat uiiforkecl, fcho other nimn plants. They often lose limbs in lighUng ov 
two pfLiiy double-braiichcij. Those correspond to otherwise, aiul bavo tho power of roplacing vdiab 
the ai*at three appeTidageH of tlie adult. The median they have lost. , x . 

eye is also a distinctive feature in tho Nauplius Classijication (after Claus).—(A) Ji^iuomosmtcn, 
larva. The Pemeiis NaupUus iias with successive Loiver forms, small, simple, with variable iminbcr 
moults first to liecomo a Sorea, and tlieii a Mysis, of Tiiig.s and appendages, with nob move than three 
and then an adult. It is as a Nauplhis that tho ftpiiciidage.s concerned iti mastication, mimlly Icav- 
maioiity of lower Cni.stace 5 n>s lca^'o tho egg, but iiig the egg as a naiqilius, (1] PJiyllojJodaj (^0 
t/iGii they do not cHinb so high. To iiiiflorstaiicl Braiichiopoda—c.g, lirinc-shnmps (q.v.), Anus, 
tilecircuUoiia life-hisbory of a Form like Peniens, Estheria, ike.; (b) Cladoccra—the comnion ‘wator- 
we Im^'o to note that it begins in the Nauplius ilea' Paplinia, Mohia, iSic. ^ (2) Ostincoda—emn- 
stage, at the level of Hie lowest Crustaceans, and iiion Cypiis (q.v.), Clypridina, (3) Copopoda— 
gradually climbs through a series of Iiigher and coiniuon Cyclops (q.v,), Lcrna'a, ivc. (4) t^iiri- 
nifdiev sdages, each of which is veprasonted per- pedia—Acorn-sliolls, llaniaclcs (q.v,), (Saecuinia, 
niaiicubly by aomo division of Crustaceans which &c.—(B) Malacosiraca. Higlior, laiger foi-ms, 
have not risen higheiv If tlie various grades from with nineteen segments, with more tlmn tlu'i^e 
Naupihia up to Ilecapod aiUdt repieaenb successive appendages concerned in masticationj usually 
histoiic lovcla, imw eveiupUficd in the claaailicatiau quitting the egg at a higher level tUan^ the Nau- 
of CnifttaceaiiH by Lliosc which were left behind at pliiis : (l) Leptostmea, Nebalia, a primitiyo form 
each lift, what the Penleiis doe.s is to recapitulate with bivalve shell; (2) Arthmstmea, with free 
ill its individual lifc'liistory tlio historic evolution tliorax, ami no ccphalotlmmcic sliiold, eyes ses- 
of tlic eln-s.s. This ideal luH^heen beautifully applied silo*. («) Amphipoda—Smul-imppers (q.v.b Ciip- 
to CVrtataceaiis in Piitz Muller's FactsJhr Danmn. rella, &c.; (i) Isopodji—Wood-hee (q.v.), AsclUm, 
The varioim grades of Nauplius >ioa*a, Mysia, and Tanais, See. (3) Tiioraco-stinea, until all or part of 
adulb Pciucus (overlooking iutorinediate ones)’ tliorax fused to head, and with a cephalotlioincio 
may he compared to stations which mark the shicId.oyosmoatlystalkedrfwlCuniaceaiSessilQ- 
gnulual extension of the Crustacean line of mlvanca oyed—Cuma; ( ft) Stoinalopoda, with gill.s on ah. 

I Pemuns has to travel along the rails laid down by d'ommal feet—Sqiiilla; {a) Podophthalumta, with 
the ancesbral lustcry, and 1ms to stoj> for variable stalked eyes /mil Im'ge .shield: (i) SclnjfOjiocla, 

' periods at bfie aiicco.s.mve stations he tween the with eight pairs of double thoracic feet—^Aiysisi 
Btarting-poiiib and the terniums, Crabs .skip over (ii) Becapoda, with thorax fused Lo lioad, and 
I the Nauplius si a bion, and like most oLlior Decapods last live thoracic feet not double; Inng-Lailcd 


Imtclied yoiiiitf is imliliB, often very unlike, Ite 
mrent liven when tlieie is no inetnmoi'i.hosis 
after liatoliinij, traces of tiansfovmation, as opjioaed 
to continnoiiiii deveiopiuenf., wo sK>metimw to bo 
deteeteil in the earlier inshny J'' e’fen 

is atill witliin tlie e^rg-casc. (a) ^ >c eioytisb 
(Astnens) bos a very nmcli abbreviated llte-!u»ton^ 
for tto iWly-liaUiliod form is almost 
tiio adult, (o) 'I’lio iien-ly-liatclied lobster (Ilom- 
ani.s), liowevor, licgins life a btH® fuvtlior back, 
in wliat is known as tbe Mjtsts stage, in ivluch 
the thovax bears two-braiiolicd swnniniiig aii]»nd- 
nifca /f) Most otlier bighcr Cnwtacenns (c.g, 
craiw) bc{;in at a stVW iowov level, in wiial i» called 
tlio ^oren sUge. -ivitb a .sliort iui]oiiilcd thorax and 
a segmented abdomen without linib.s. («) lUo 
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(Mnci-ura)-o.y. Crayfisli (q.v.), Loteter; short- 
tailed (Bmcliym’a)i Cmbs. 

DiHirihution in >SJjf/ce and Tirnc.—^ii) Deep^ 
sea forma are very a))untlaiib, and often reniarkablo 
'for fcheiv colossal size, tliciv bizarre fovniR, and 
brilliant red colouring/ Blind species are known 
to occur in the dopths, and otlicrs aro brilliantly 
plioaphoreacent, (o) Pelagic surface Crustaceans 
(especially Bcliizopods aiul Eiitoinostraca) are very 
abundant, and often fovin a large part of the food 
of iislies, They are often beautifully trauRpar* 
ent, and barclly to be seen in the water. Less 
fiefiuenfcly they are ]>Hlliaiitly coloured (as in 
Sappliirina) or i>hospliorescent. Some of them arc 
remarkable for their large eyes. One Ainplupod 
Cnfstaceaii presents a curious mimicry of aifedu- 
sold form, Decapods are most ahundniit in tlio 
wanner waters, (c) Crustaceans form an important 
lart of the relatively sparse and naifonu fauna of 
akes. They occur both on the surface and at the 
bottom, the latter being goiievally more sluggish. 
Tlie surface forms, at any rate, are usually per¬ 
fectly transparent, with tlie exception of the eye. 
(fO The catalogue of terrestrial Crustaceans, winch 
includes Hpocies of Aiiiphipods* Isopod h, and Dcca* 
pods, is relatively a very short one. 

The Crustacea date back to Cambrian fciiiics, hut 
the iiighcst forms (Ilecapoiis) wore not firmly 
eHtabJlsbo/l till fcho^ Toriiaiy porkxl. .Sonic 800 , 
fossil species, tis against or or 6000 living forms, aro 
known. Some of the genera—e.g. Eatheria—from 
tlio Devonian, arc marvellously persistent, and 
survive from ancient epochs as still veiy succe.safiil 
and widely distributed forms. The Triloinbcs 
{cj.v.)nre nob no^v regarded as true Crustaceans. 

(For clisfcribufcioii, see llcilprm, Inter, Sc. Series, 
1887.)^ 

Pedigrte ,—It is usually heliovcd that Criistacoa 
arc (loaconded from a priinitivo Phyllopod-liko 
ancestor, and this from a scgnionted worm-type. 
The vary eanatant ooGiiirence o/ a yaiigUus }arv& 
lias led zoologists to regard it ns ropresonting a 
remote ancestor. The lines of dillerentjation chielly 
consisted in the dwolopmenb and manifold modili- 
cation of tlie fundamon tally similar appendages, 
and in tlio perfecting of fcho exoskoleton as a baso 
for muscular attachment. (See Hordinau’s 
ftcation ofAnmahy Loud. 1885.) 

Economic Crabs, lobsters, crayfish, 

slirimps, prawns, &c. form part of our food-supply, 
Obhei’s are indirectly ufieful as iimiortant parts of 
tlie food of herrings and other fistios. Many arc 
doubtless useful in purifying the water from 
org&Jiw debris, while othens nro the hosts of jiii- 
portant ])arasitos—o.g. the Cyclops B})ecie3j which 
contains Dvaciinculus mcdinefiis. 

8og AcoHN-sHKrii.s, Barnaclk, BaiNR-SHnnip, Cinar- 
TEDiA, CooEPOD, CiiAU, UnAi’FiSH, OYPiue, Cvotors, 
LoasTEK, Prawn, Shrimp,'WA i’En-rLUA, &(i.; also Cow¬ 
men SALTs>r, Pahasitism, Parthenogenesis, &c., and 
rofci'cnccs under above arbiolog. For further detaile, 
con suit; gone ml text-books of Brooks (Boston, 1882), 
'Claus, Gogenbaur, Huxley, Rollostoii and Hafcoliott 
Jackson; also Sritiali Eniomosiractib (Bay Soc. 

1860); Balfour’s Emhvjfolugff: Boll, British Stalk-ct/ed 
Oriwtacea (Loud. 1856); Ghadenffcr Hepoits (several); 
Claus, Ciencalo[/y of Orustacea (1876); Dana, Crustacea 
&J U.S, E^rpciVtthn (PlhJa 1852); Gerstn^ckcr 

in Thkrrcich s Huxloy’s Crai/Jish (1881): Milno- 

Edwards, Jlistoire ^^atuvclle des Crustaces (Pans, 1831^ 
■10); tho iJonograpliH of tlio Kaples Station (sovoral); 
F, jMullor, Facts for Daricin (1869); Sara, Fresh-walev 
Crustacea of Formig (Christiania, 1807); Spence Bato 
and ’VYcstwood, British >Vc3st7c-eycti Crustacea (Lond. 
1863-08), 

€riitc1ic(l Triiirs, an order of friars, carry¬ 
ing in tlieir hand a staff, on the top of which 
was a cross, received the name of Cromers (Fi‘. 
crokCy ‘cross’), corrupted into Crouched or CnUchcd 
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i Prians; They came to Ejudftnd in the 13th ccntiiiy, 
and had monasteries in London (which still gives 
name to a street), Oxford, and Rsigate, 

CrilYcilliier, Jean, physician, horn at 
Limoges in 1701, became professor of Pathology 
at Montpellier in 1824, and of Pathological Ana¬ 
tomy ill Paris in 1836. Besides liis great work, 
Anatomic Paihologimie du CotfJS Jfitmain(2 I'ols. 
1828-42), he puhliilied several otlier 'works on 
anatomy, which were for many year's tho most 
valuable French contrihiitions to tiioir subject, 
and also a Life of Dupuytreu (1840). Ho died Otii 
March 1874. 

fpjTWOimeo tho ns French 71), uji old 
\Yelsli stringed instrument. Four of its six sti'ings 
were played with a how, tho other t^vo being 
twitched by the thumb. 

€ryolitC) a mineral 'which exists in great abund¬ 
ance on tlic coast of Greenland, It consists mainly 
of a Ihxoridc of aliimiiiium in combination witli 
Flnonde of Sodium, 6NaF,AljFg. The metal 
Alnminiiini (q.v.) ^vas formerly largely obtained 
from it, but it is now most important as a source 
of alum and of soda bicarbonate; much of it, also, 
is melted and made into a kind of glass. 

Cvyoilliorus (Gr. Injos^ ‘cold,* and n/icrc, ‘I 
canjf is an infitimnont consisting of a ^ass tube 
nitli a bulb at both ends, nsed for showing the 
dimimiilon of tciniiGratnrc in W’ater by evapora¬ 
tion, In constructing it the whole oi the air is 
extracted, leaving practically a vacnuin iiisidc. A 
Utblc water ia present in one of the bulbs, anil 
when the second bulb, ccmtainiiig only watev- 
vapoiir, is placed in a freezing mixture, the vapour 
condenses, wliicli causes move v^iour to inee irom 
the water in the first bulb. Tlio result of this 
vnporation from the first bulb is the abstraction of 
mucli lie at, and uUiiiiatoly the remaining w'ater 
pa.sses into a frozen state, 

Crypt (Cri\ IryplOy ' I hide In the oarJyiJay.s 
of ijcisecutiojj tlie Clnistinus wore aconstoiiiod for 
security to w^oi-ship in the catacombs or ciy pts where 
they buried their dead (see Catagomds). Wlien 
persecution ceased, this custom led to the erection 
of clmrclicfl over the graves of inaityra and saints; 
but at a later date tlie bodies of the saints were 
trnnsforred to cbambers, constructed to resemble 
tho catacombs, under the sanctuary or altar of tlie 
new cliurclieij, in order to add to their sanctity. 
Tliese crypts and their sacred shrines wore visited 
by nuincvoua pilgrims, and were frequently con- 
fltnicted for tlio accommodation of the devotees, of 
siilliciont Bizo to admitr a mimhei* at a timo, wdio 
desconcled by ono stair, and aacended by another. 
In otliov cases tho crypts were so ploceit that tlie 
sliriiiG of the saint could be seen from, the aisles of 
the choir, tlio Jloor of ivhicli was nocGSsailly raised 
considerably above tlio level of tlio nave, Ciypts 
of these kiiiils were usual in the early centuries, 
and many examplea of them liavebeen preserveJ in 
Italy and France, oven whero the clnirclios over 
them have liceii rebuilt. Tho crypt of the Circular 
church of >St Benigne at Dijon >vas one of the 
largest. There a great oiremav aperture in tlie 
centre of the door of the upper olnirch enabled a 
very large congregation of pugrima, including thoso 
ill the crypt, to sec the fllu-mo of the saint, and 
witness any ceremony taking place there. 

After the 13fcli century erypt.'j wore nob so much 
in use. The groat cathedrals were regarded as 
much in tho light of civil as of ecclesiastical edifices,, 
and the floor of the clioir was brought down to the 
level of tlio rest of the Wilding. It sometimes 
happened that owin" to tlio slope of the site con¬ 
siderable unclevbuildiiig was required undor the 
clioiv, ill which case an Under church rvoa con- 
Btriictetl, w’hicli wna called by tho old banio^ of tho 
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find was Miicicallv Iiseil f<«- scimlcliml i>ur- key to dooiplior letters so wntteii, to wimt jniv. 
noVe^ “r e ^?vrfo M^niyisonco tl.ofiW peso would they intovoepted W Mick a deed 7 
oralis kiml 'El.e of Cifa^^gow Ciabliedral fa In ti.ese modem times. Imwcvcr, tliero 1ms licon so 


rttiis kiml ’^'El.e emVt of GfasgoM' Ciabliedral fa In ti.ese .modem times, howevc.-, tliei^ 1 '^ I'can so 
)r thiB Kmii, t. gimt an iiiiprovomeiit 111 tlio morals of govcnnnciits 

- tliat the ciiafcoiii of killiim* foroign-olllco inessongcrs 
for tl>o sake o£ their despatch -1 jags entirely 

ohaolote iii diplomacy, and statesiiieii have ceased 
to pillogo jiofit-ofHccfi or rillti portmantGaiia for 
cr^mtogmpliic messages. 

Most of the Olid knacks, contrivancos, decoys, 
blinds, now 0111 ployed hyeryptograj diem wore lo some 
extent known to and employed liy the aiicUinU, 
SuhstUnting points for vowels; arranging threads, 
knots, ov inlv-finots at delcrminato dLstancos; sub- 
stitiiting o/iG iefctoi* for anotlier; invoicing neiv 
arbitrary charnctovH for whole words or oven 
aenteiiccs—^now iniido use of extensively in tole- 
wtei whUvcvisstUivg u\ theiv \wcUx<i^ 

and affixes; 'writing a long soiiloiiec of nonsense, 
with a duo to liiid the worils which gave the proper 
sense—all 'ivevo brought into rc((uisition. PerhapH 
the most amusing of all crypiogniplis was the ojie 
iiicutloiicil by IloroiUitus. Ilistiu'Us, ii (hock at 
the Peiwiaii court, hoing desirous of sending a secret 
^ ^ , n ti j aiessage to Aristagoms at ^[iloUis, Rolectcd a slave 

Cryptj Caiitorbury Cftthedrw. nnUeted witli had eyes, and shared lus head, 

]»i' 0 tcnding that it was jiecessnry for Jiiw recovery, 
also a very heaiitiful example, tljo vaulting over porforining tliis, llisfcuiMis imprinted his secret 
the sUviuG of St iMungn heing pmntiid out by nir intention in logihlo ehnracters on the man's head, 
Oilhei't Scott in his lecturer ono of the best and kept him in clo.se con fin omen b till his Imir grew 
Hpocihiens of its elasa. ^ , again, when Jio sent him to Arislagoras for a per fee I 

CryptOgainlH* term was infcrodncecl hy ^ure. Aristugoras I'opeated fc)io sliavdog, road the 

liinmcus as the tw'enty-fourth and latit claims of his xviiting nndernentli, and thus obtained tlio desired 
ftystein of classification, and In-oailly 'with its infurmabion by nieaiiH of the uncouacious mea- 
present contents, Tlie name, howovor (Gr. /:?’?//>* yenger. 

hs, ^concealed/ and r/fo/iai?/maiTiago’|, inoiipoHj- Ono of the simidest nietlioda of cryptography is 
tion to floweving plants (Idianoiogaiula, tvvA> to use inatcivd of ciich leUev of the tvlplnvbeb a 
reronls its tlono/s vveJJ-fouiiiled oxpoctatifm that oortain other Jotter at a rcgiihii iuturvat in mlvaiioc. 
sexual reproduction would ono <hiy he diwcovcrcd, f^ncli was a mode of scoret 'ivritiu" adopted hy 



also a very heaiitiful example, the vaulting over 
the sUviuG of St iMuago heing pointed out by Sir 
Gilhei't Scott in his lecturer as ono of the best 
spocihiens of its elasa. 

CryptogainlH, 'I'his term wan infcrodncecl hy 
liinmcus as the tw'enty-fourth and last clni^a of his 
ftystein of claasificabion, and In-oailly with its 
present contents, Tlie name, ho’svovoi (Gr. 
hs, ^concealed/ and f/amos, * niarriago in ojipoHi- 
tion to flowering plants (rhanoiogaiula> 
reronls its flono/^ weJJ-fowiiiled expoctatifoi that 
sexual reproduction would one <hiy he diwcovcrcd, 
JnsHieu proposed to distinguish them as Acoifjl^- 
(idfm fi-ani inoiiocotyledoiis anti dicotyledons; but 
bhe torin has nccesijarily lapsed for many masons. 
Do Candolle distingiiisliccl thorn into two great 
gmiips, CcllitUivoa and * whiie Knd* 


JnsHien proposed to distinguish them as AcoUjh- Julhis Cu*sar. As a vaiieby of this plan, thu alpha- 
d6fm fi-ani inoiiocotyledoiis anti dicotyledons; but ]jQt used invcrtcdly, s for «, y for x for o, 
bhe torin has nccesijarily lapsed for many masons. 'whilo tlio Jirsfc ho von lottoiu arc 

Do Candolle distingiumiccl them into two great j-upresentod by the second seven, the noxfc ftix may 
gmiips, CclhiUivoa and Vmudetn^ i whiie Knd- i)o rcpfoserited liy the last six, And many oLlior 
liolier’fl separation of tlie vega table kiiu^lom into variatums may ha adopted. But the declphevmcnb 
riiallopUytcs and Covmopliytcs still further re- of such niessiigos is naturally not dilliciilt, and with 
cognised their vast morphological range. Armed a little consideration of iJio peiiiiliaribios of tlio 
with tlio nucrescope move reccub invciitigiitove lingUsh language, all the ups and downs of mmly 
have determiued the life-history and iiuhIc of an in teres ting Jovo story jeJatod in cipher in the 
reproduction of all tlie leading type-^, so not only columns of tlie can lio followed from start to 
amply cnntimiug the hypothesis of Linmeus, ov fmisli with comparative ease. It is known bJiat eis 
even still fiublicr increasing blieir Jiiorpliological the mostfrerpueub letter; that is the coiiimone.st 
imporbance os compared wibli Pliaueiogams, hut ^vovtl; that cu and ou arc the double vowels which 
entirely revolutioiiising our intorpretathm of the j^mab frequently occur; that ilio consonants imwt 
ilowering plants themselves, hince ns to cominon at the ends of words are r, a, and /, lKtc. 

view them as more profoundly cryptcgainie than \Ve also know tWb axvovdof a single letlev must 
the cryptogams The sepanito groups of crypto- Ijq either the pironouu I, or the vowels it or U j that 
gainic plants are outlined in Uie articles Alg.k, o«, to^ ofi and hi are the mo.sfccoinmoTi woi'ds 

Sn.uv]!iFjis, llycTKuiA, l^UNOi, Lichv.>^s, HnsaUH, (j| two Icbtors; tliaband and are tlu} niosl fro- 
FeIIXS, EOUISKTUM, TiVCarODiuj^h nnont wonla ill ilireo letters ; that tlie mosL u.Hiial 


; wJiilo tlioir relation to higher plants | 
is explained under PiiA’XiiKOirAMiA, FlAiWEli, 
Goinosi^erms. I 

€i*yVtogL'avUyv the art of Rccrcb writing, alsa 
callecl Writimf in L^iphei\ Jlicroglimhic 
Hiicrct Writhuf^ Steganoffmphifi Poliigntphy^ Inis 


of two Icbtors; that the and and are tlu} iiiosl fro- 
nnont wonla ill ihreo letters ; that tlie mosL n.Hiinl 
doubfed letters arc cc^ d/e, Ux ^ 6 *ithat double 
vowels are mostly followed hy/, m, u, r; that tlui^ 
letter a begins three tivo-Ictter words in veiy cx- 
tt:U“<iv(v use—au, as, at; tl^at o lw,ofk\s my 

ends eight two-letter words in very romiium ii.ho— 
r/o, go, tio, so, hj, of, on, or; tlj.ii more n'ords in a 


been in use from an earlv date hi conespDudeneQ scutoneouf averago English begin with I than witli 
hobwcoii diplomatists and othersoiigagetl in import- any other letter; that in about Uir«e-fmirth.s of 
aut allairs requirinj; secrecy. Every govcriimont all the ivouls in a sentence, either the Jirsb or the 
used to employ its stall'of decipherer, wiio availed .second letter is a vowel; that among coi|HonaiitK, 


themselves of oxtiaordinaiy means for in ter pm ting d and /i aro most largely used, after which enine 
despatches wJiicli (fairly oj-unfairly) emm; into tJieir .y, ?\ i ; that the letter ^ is always followed liy 
pos:jGssicri, The dplioiers and the ilcciphcrei's n; tlint no English Avord of two letl(n'» or more 
Waged a constant struggle to ouhvit each other; ends with «!. All these coiisidemtions ivill guide us 

j-L-__ 1_ L .L:„.r° . .- .. 


the ono hy constviiebing n< 5 W didicultiea ; the other 
hv conquering tlieclillicultie.s as soon as const rue ted. 
blow offcoTi We hear of a courier being nuiidored 
and his dDspatclie-s carried ofl'l And 'withnut the 


to the siduiion of any sinipilG oiphor, onaiding a 
skilful dcci 2 )lmroi' to rea<l almost any m'dinaiy 
piece of cryptographic writing in a veiy short 
time. 
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111 British liistory, crypto‘^i'ai)hy lias at no time 
been in jjreatei I’eq^uisition than iluiiug the Ciiil 
^Vav, wen Charles I. invented some absfcruee 
ciphers 'which would Imre puzi^led niodeni experts 
i]j fcliG art- Jils celebrated letter tr> the Earl t)f 
Glamorgan, in which lie made sonic conipioniisinj,^ 
concessions to fclie Catholics of Irekml, was conv 
posed in nn alpliabot of twenty-four short strol^ea 
vaiiously siUiatcd upon a lino (see Oghams). 
Other letters by the sanic monarch firo to appear¬ 
ance a mere series of mimbcvs of two or three 
jignres illvidod by somicohms. ^ In such cases it 
was iiBcc^^sary that the two parties on caging in the 
correspondenco should have proviouBly concerted 
what words each nunihcr was to represent. 

in tho reign of Wiliam III. the Jacobites in¬ 
vented many curious cipher.s_ bo enable tbem to 
oonnmrnicato u’ith ttieir e.vr?cd feiag. All tiio 
Jacobite chibs Jiad rlistinct mei'luHls of their oim—* 
their great aim being to write in fliich a manner 
that tho very ciphers thoinsolycs should pass 
llu'oiigli thoiv enemies^ hands without suspicion. 
Tliis they accomplished by means of syiiipathotic 
A favourite Jacobite cipher wa-s the use of i 
p.arablos, convoying, by means of ordinary lan¬ 
guage, a double ineamiig* which only the jjcrson 
acquainted with tho writer's vicw.s would think of. 
The use of cryptography for purposos of state in 
Ihigland ended, it irmy ho said, witli the Peace of 
IHlo. During the Peninsular war the government 
attached a crypfcogrn|dier to theolVice of the jSUuistcr 
ioi Foreign All airs to read and write the ciplicrs 
received and dcspatclied It is said that on more 
than one occasion tho minister was uuahle to coiii- 
prclioiid his own ciplior. 

Tho earliest olalmrato treatise ou wntin<j in 
cipher is the Stcfjanoffrapliia [Finnlcf, 1606) or the 
ahbot John Tritliemius, a IVIfcj. copy ot which 'was 
bought for a tliouaaiid ciowiis at Antwerp by Dr Deo 
in 156.3. Lord Bacon, who esboeined cryplograph.v 
one of the most useful arts of his time, framed 
what ho believed a not easily penotvablo cipher— 
in which he employed only a and 6, anunmng each 
of tho&o letters in groups of five, in such collocations 
as to represent all the twenty-four lotbcm. Thus 
(mbah, ababa, bahba conveyed the word/fy. In 
his Dc Am^nentisho styled this an omniaper omnia 
cipher, belie ring that in this case peconcerbmont 
would ho necessary: bub in reality any clever 

1 1 i 1_I*-..- ..nn.l m..,. 


JMl Doilimlly, 111 IMS woriv urwjLOf/ra/n 

endeavours to prove that Bacon insGVted a ciphe. 
in tho Fdmkespoarian idays-which lie claims is 
tho work of tho great philusoplior—but Llio cipher 
is of so elaborate a kind that nobody but Mr 
DouugIIv has been able to lollow its inlncacies. 
The iinfortuiiatQ Karl of Argyll user! a mode of 
Hueret writing which consiated in setting down tho 
words at certain intervals, which bo afterwards 
fdletl 111 ) M'itli other words, nmldiig of the wliolo 
Kuniothing iiiLclligihlo, bub of no imo to any ono 
/else rending the inessago. The M.avquia of Wor- 
miterinreatod adphoi' i>f f}otsaml hnca 
varimislv ordered within a geometrical figuro; while 
Dr Blair made one of three dots, placed over, under, 
1 - oil the line, by which ho could represent no 

.. . InKIni'k: n^pill'nb irirniinci 


disgiiifie of niu-sic, the notes, rests, exprciisioii- 
iiiarks, &c,, standing for lettcrs- 

All the luethoda, however, of oiyptQfu'apliy may 
thus be sumiimrised : (1) By inyLsible ink; (2) 
by superfluous words; (3) by misplaced words; 
(4) by vertical and diagonal rending; (6)byarti' 
ticial wovd-groupiiig j (0) by stencil-plates cub out 
so as to show certain wovda beneath j (7) by using 
two letters (Lord Bacon’s cipher); (8) by trans¬ 
posing the letters; (9) by fiubstitution of letters; 
(10) by counterpart tabulations; (11) by mixed 
symbols; (12) by a pniited key and code-hook, 
used chiefly in telegrams; (13) by the employmont 
ofmimemls. 

The prcHGiit century has seen llie decline ot 
ciyptogra])hy for all practical purposes, and the art 
, is now only regarded ns a curious study, closely 
/ eonnecfeif with the history of nff nations. 

I Crypto-Juicrisu or Japanesk Ckdar, This 
lofty and beautiful hardy coniferous tree (0. 

' juponka) is widely distributed in mountain dis¬ 
tricts of Japan an'd China, as well as cultivated 
in many varieties- It w’ns introduced by Bobert 
Fortunoiii 1842, and has since passed into cultiva¬ 
tion. Although originally confused wifcli^ the 
cjqwesses, it is nearly allied to Sequoia anil laxo- 
diuin. See CoNiFETii:. 

€ryi>t01>r0Cta, a fierce carnivorous animal of 
Madagascar, forming a genus and species hy itself. 
It is [Hniitigrade, but rcaembles a weasel, three foot 
long, tind attacks the largest aninial.-H with great 
ferocity. 

Orystalliuc Rocks? a namo given to all rocks 
having a crystal!inc abriicture. The crystal line 
texture may oitlier bc original or fiupeniimiced. 
Thiifl Bonio crystalline rocks, such ns certain cal¬ 
careous luasaca, owe their origin to clieinical pre- 
cipiLafcion from water, while others again, such os 
lavas, have coURolidated from a state of igneous 
fusion. There is another large class of^ oiystallme 
rocks, the ciystalUiiQ graniiles of which prcssoiit 
a rGinarkable foliated cluirncter—that is, they are 
arinuged in more or less parallel layers (see 
SoiiiST,s). This pecufiav schistose Btnictiire appears 
to have been mipoiiiiduced—ilio original rocks 
having hao'n either fraginontal or ciystalline or 
both—and the result of great heat and jiicssuro. 
Such liidily alteiod i-ocks occur in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of masses of gi’aiiite, and cover wide regioiis, 
\YhcrQ there is ahuiulant evidence to show that the 
strata have been subjected to enormous compiOH- 
sioii, ciusliiug, and crumpling—having beoii folded 
and frnctnretl and pushed violently over each other 
for distances of Hometinics 16 miles and more. It 
is therefore believed that pressure and tho lieat 
cngeiulGi’cd by great carth-inovcinents, and tho in- 
tnisiou of phitonic igneous matter, are among tiie 
most potent agciicias'in the proihictioii of schistose 
atvwctuyc, 


(jr uii - - 

fewer than eighty-one letlois, ligurps, or words. 
The Doctor, in his able aidiclciuitosCyc/oiiadfn, 
dpHarea this cipher to bo as nearly os possible 
mulcciphcrable by strangers; bub two yeai-s aftor- 
wivYiU, Mr Gage, of Norwich, puhlislitsd a paniphlol 
oil purposo to solve Dr Blairs nddle. Aw ho 
doVQlCLl fourteoii closely printed octavo pages to 
the explauatinn, any description of the cipher is 
beyond tho limits of this article, Mr Thicknesse, 
a welMvno^vu expert of the 18th century, also 
devised a plan of convoying information in the 



portions 

lioaits. 

Crystiillograi>hy (from tlie_Greek 
‘ice/ an idea among the cincxeiits being that 
rocU'Cryalal, which may bo taken as a 
crystallinB minerals, resulted from the subjeetipn 
of water to intense cold). Minerals, salts, ami in¬ 
organic bodies generally (examplcB, rock-crystal, 
fluor-spar, alum, and sugar) exist in tlie crystalline 
state; and when we examine all ciptals, whether 
occurring naturally or obbainod artificially, certain 
laws have been discovered, and pheiiomenaobserved, 
and thesG laws and phenomena constitute -the 
science of ciystallograpby. ,Tlic following are tho 
more important laws and nrinciules of tlie science i 
(1) Lmo of Constancy of Angles *—Ciystala or tiic 
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saii\e RTvVfl-tauce i^vciy diltev much in tsoiicral appear¬ 
ance, Tint whop the apgles liohvecn tlioir faces are 
inea? 4 iiied these angles are found constaiiti Tims 
the cvj^tals A and B (fig. 1), when cut through in 
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I'ig. 1. 

DmwlTigB of two crystals differ]iig ih«cU fn appearnneoj but 
Av)th auylcs afc a fiho^TO to be coufitaut when slinlltiv aoctions 
are made. 

the direction at right angles to the prism, give 
the sections sho^\7i at A^ IV ; and in each section 
the angles a will be found the same—viz, ISO"; or 
again, if the angles between tlic faces ab, bcj or 
tfc, bo meawed, tboy ^Y^U be iound identical in both 
crystals, 

(2) Laiu Suppose we cut a crystal 

in two, and then place the two parts with their cut 
surfaces on a mirror. Th© mirror will reflect each 
part, and may or may not produce the aupearance 
of the original crystal If the iniiTor will produce 
tlie appearance of the original crystal, we liave 
’ severed the crystal in a plane of syininetry. Tims 
with a cube^ if we cut it in either of the planes 

(hfi ImUf opg^ 

^ J rhmi nhg^ Ihi^ gmk^ and 

place in each case the 
two sovercrl parts on a 

— if~ -I / mirror in the way de- 

I \iA'' ^ scribed, the reflection 

'n i / 't' togetbov with the object 

Q ._mV! '' reproduce a cube. 

y'W i jn There are then in the 

^ planes of syni- 

* ! \ inotry. The octaheclron 

r -i^ and dodecahedrort flimi- 

larly have nine planes of 

y r 4 .y ^ i i Hvnunetry. With such 

Eoch of tho plnnos ropre^onfed 
by (lotted hues is a piano of ^ COUiniOjl 

symmetry. brick there are three | 

planes of symmetry, 
while with other forms varying iinmbei-.s of planes 
of symmctiy may bo fouml, until with a sphere 
there are an infimto number of planes of Mynmietry, 
for it is obvious that if a spliere lie cut any where 
hy a plane passing through its centre, and the 
half thus obtained be laid upoi^i a mirror, the 
aiipeamnce of a coniplote sphere will he produced. 
Kow exaniiifiTig all (liolohedral) ciTstnls, it is, 
found, that tlioy fall into one of the {ollawhig six I 
categoiies or systems: (1) Anort/nc Sgston .—No 
plane of syminetry—oxaiuplcs, copper sulphate 
and anorthite. (2) Oblique Sj/stm.^Onc plane of 
syiniiiotry—gypsum and wnshing-sodn. (3) Pris- 
viatic Sf/stem. —Three planes of SYjnnietr 3 ’ at right 
angles to each other—harj^te.s, saltpetre, and native 
Ruljduir. (4) jRhoinhohcch'((l >Si/stcm .—^Tliree planes 
of synmietry at 120°^ to each other—cal cite, quartz, 
and ice^ (5) Fi/ramidirl Sgstcoi .—Five planes of 
symmetry—cassiterite, zircon, and idocrase, (6) 


Cubic SifStcm. —Nine planes of sjniimoLry—iluor- 
spar, galena, and iiliini. 

(3) LmP of Nationality of Iudkes, —The various 
planc.s of crystals, as explained hclow, are indicated 
in tho Milloiiaii system \)y tlirec numbers, which 
together form the symbol of the jdaiio. Thus wo 
have places represeutod hj’- 1 2 3, by 11 1, by 
110, &c. iNow tlie law of rationality assorts 
that the Bymhol of a plane must ho roproseiited by 
numheiB which are rational—i.c. imiubeis jvhicji 
can be expressal exactly, not those like \ 2> ^4, 
iJtc.j wliich can only bo obtained approximately- 
Thus by tlm law of latioiialitjb no plane of a crystal 
can have such a symbol as 1 n/ 3 C, 1 V2 0^ &c. 

Crystfillograpluc NotcUioni —Several methods of 
rejnesenting planes of ciystals by symbols are in 
use. Two of these only need be mejiiioucd—viz. 
Miller’s notation and Naiiniaim’s notation. In 
both systems tlio planes are referred to three axes 
corresponding in direction to three edges of tlie 
crystal 

*Let ubo (fig. 3) repmoiit parts or paramofcers 
cut olV fro\n three axes h'Ajz^ lUcn in Millor’a 



.'Pig. 3. Fig. 4. 

Tho plane 111 in litlllcr's Tlie pinna I 2 8 in Millor'n 
uolfttlon. TjoUtioii. 


fi^-steni the plane 1 1 1 reprcsont.s a piano wliicli 
cuts the ce axis at onc-oneth of «, the y axis at 
one-on cth of b^ and the 
s axis at ono-onetli^ of c, 

Buch a plane is indicated 

by pQK The plane 1 2 3 

means a xdane which cuts ^ y 

the X axisj at onc-oncth of 

rt, tho y axis at one-half of " 

bt and the s axis at one- 

third of c. Such a plane 

is vepreseiitcd by stUy fig. _ 

4. The plane 110 means J —-r-— 

a piano which cuts the x 

axis at ona-onetli of «, the 

y axis at one-oneth of ft, I'ig. C, 

and the z axis at one- Tlio piano 1 1 o in MUIcVh 

noiightli of c~i.G. does not iiotetioii,, 

cut c at all, or is parallel 

to it. Such a plane is represented l>y in fig. fl. 

Ill Naiimaim’s sj’steni some form is selected ftf*- 
the fundamental pyra¬ 
mid of the ciy.stal, and ^——p— 
his pyramid, which cor- 

responds to Miller’s /C Pj^ \ 

form, 111, is represented _ — -- 

hy the letter P iu all d^p 

.sv«tenis hn t the cubic (iu 

tliis sj'steiii it is called 

O) and tho rhoinholied- 

nil (in this system it is ^ 

called R). Thus the Piij. (i, 

planes mar Iced V (fig, C) cryHlol ■'vlUi tim fncuH nmrlccd 

form the fun dame iilal hi Nmimnnu'ti notatlfm. 

pyramid, the plane.s 

are these of a pyramid one-half the height, while 
the basal piano is roprcacnlcd by oP or a pyramid 


Fig, C, 

Tlio rlano 110 In MIJIcr'H 
notatloti.. 
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oi no height, wliile tho plan 
pyiumicl or infinite hoight. 


e« oo P rqU’eaenb a 


Dmwimj and Mappug of Cnjsl(ils,-A^ix\\om 
modes of reprcaonting crystals liavB Ijeen adopted. 
Porspeefcivo diwIiigH aro made hy projecting tho 
axes according to ttic nilcs of Projoction (cj.v.), 
then tlio varioiifl pianos arc indicated, and from 
tlieso their interfiections am known, and these 
intoisectious form the drawing of the crystal. 
Fig. 7 represents one octant or the form 2 11 



Pig. 7. 

JIcilc of <lrnvJiij{ n crysUl fkoiu imjection of n'cea, 

drawn hy this Tiiethod. Some writers re]Ji'escnt 
c 2 y«Ul foi’in.s ]^y orfchogmphjc projection^i--tiiftl is, 
ropvcsont them in plan and iioiil elevation. Of 
alt methods, however, of moresenting crynt-aUi 
from iiioasurenients made witli tho goiiioinotev, 
tlia most ologanb and convoiuenb is that fjf spliov* 
ical projecbioiis. Two lands of spherical projec- 
tion are in nae—viz. Lho (jnomh and tho st^reo^ 
(jrajyhic. Imagine a glass sphere idaced within a 
crystal, as in llg. 8, and suppose the faces of the 
crystal ^ to movo parallel 

# to fchoir original posi. 

tions until they touch tho 
sphere, and where the 
faces Lnuch lot dots ho 
marked on tho snliere, 
Tims the face a will pro- 
duco the dot the mco 
0 the dot o\ and so on. 
WliGn the sphere ia thus 
inniked with dobs corre- 
ftponding to the sovoral 
faces, the next thing is to 
l^g. 8, make a map of the dots 

Sphoro w-ItJjIn a cryatnl in thoir pj’Opci' position, 
NYlvcft avfi ^woved If the map is to be made 

dotan‘?o?™rkcu! °''“^'> 0I'TOjcoWo''. 

tlie splicro IS supposed 
to bo placed on the paper 
^n which tho map is to ho niiulCj and tho ovo 
IS tlien placed at tho centre of the sphere, Tlio 
various dots when iirojocled on to the papci’ as 
seen by tho eye jdaced at the centre of the sphere 
produce tho map, IP tho map is to be made on 
tho sLoicograpbio projection, suppose a piece of 
glass to i)aHS fclirough tlio centre of tlie sphere as 
in Jig, 9, and let the eye be t»laced tonching tho 
hpliein at E, then tlio dots ns they appear on tho 
glass to the eve at E form the maj). Siicli n map 
of llio crystal of fig. 8 is given in lig. 10, Tn the 
stereograpliic projection all grenb circles on a 
Kpliera (U’e represented on the map by either straiglit 
lines or arcs of circles, whereas in the gnomic iwo- 
jocliou they are represented by strnigli t linos. The 
map (Hk. 10) shows not only the position of the 
dot.s or poles, but also great circles passing tlirongli 


the sphere. Tliese great circles corrcHponrl to the 
planes of symmetry of tlie cube (fig. 2) and other 
forms of the cubic Rysteni. Thoso stcvcograpliio 
maps, as nill be seen by reference to treatises on 





t'jg. 9, 

Tlie pyc prnced flfc b secs the Aots on 
Jjiwer piii’t uf ftplicr© pnijecbil on 
thoVlaiio aVed, 


Fig. 10. 

Stcrcoginpliic nmp of 
tJio cvy.stnl of Jiff, 
a ns obtained by 
method la Hg. 0. 


the subject, convey a good deal of iufovmatiou 
resujectiiig the crystals they iiortray. 

Planes of crystals form a zano when the inter¬ 
sections of the pintles (i.o, the edges) arc parallel 
to each other, Thus, in fig. 6 tlia faces 
P, and coP form a zone, Now in Miller's notation 
these forms have tho indices 001, 112, 111, 

1 1 0, and it will be noticed that all these symhoU 
have a conimoa ratio—tlins, the fimt- and second 
index aro cQual to each other, It may he shown that 
this is univGi-paUy true j hence, knowing the indices 
of a plane, wo can say whotbcY it is on a pavticuhiv 
zone, or knowing that a piano lies in two 51011 es, ivo 
can clotcrniine its indices. Thiia, the planes 1 2 3, 

1 2 i, 12 o, S:c.f aro all in one zone, an the 
symbols liavc the cojiiinon ratio 1 s 2, and the ]ilniiG 
3 4 5 cannot bo on this zone, hocanso its sjonhol 
does not contain the ratio 1 s 2. 

Holohedrisvi md Hcmikrdt'mn. —Crystals wbicU 
have all faces present as required by the law of 
symmetry are termed liolobethul, \Vhero, as ia 
often the cose, only one-linlf of these faces aro' 
present, the crystal is said to be licnnhedrnl j while 
if only onc-foiu'th of the full number of faces oro 
present, tlie crystal is said to be tetnrtolledrnh 
Physical Ohystalloymphf—^XhQ physical pro- 
pertioa of crystals liave some interesting relations I 
to the sy mints try and form of the crystal, mnl 
these properties are in chided generally "udtli crystal- 
logrnpn 3 ^ Tlius, if in the regular system a face 
is striated or has any peculiarity, this sbriabion or 
peculiarity will he found on eacli face which is 
present by the law of ftymnietiy. Again, most 
crystals clcava (i,e. break easily 1 in cevtnh dircc- 
tioiifl, and Ihft cleavage planes follow the law' of 
syuimetiy. Again, when e.xainincd by polarised 
light, other properties of crystals in relation to 
symiuctry arc bronglib out. Tims, crystals of the 
regular «ystem (except in a few certain cases) do 
not doubly refiact li^lit, no matter in ^vJiat direc¬ 
tion tlio light is incident. With crystals of the 
rhomboliedrnl system and the pyramidal Bystein 
light is Tiot doubly refmclcd when it falls pniullel 
to tlio voiiiical axis, but in other directions it is 
doubly rofiueted; while in the reninining systems 
two directions can bo found in which the ciwstals 
of these systems do not doubly refract light, though 
they do so in all other directions. Again, heat 
is conducted diflovoiitly in different ^ysteiiiB of 
cvyfttale. Suppose cvysfcala tui'iied in a latlio into 
splicro.s, and that tlio centre is iiiatlD suddenly hot, 
then in the regular systoin the heat spreads equally, 
and after a time tlie surface of the splicro ia 
uniformly raised in temperature j -witli otlier sya- 
leuis the encci is diffcrGiiti with the pyramiaal 
and rhombohedral systems a similar experiment 
would result in the surface of the spbero being 
boated umforiuly over belts con'esponcting to nn 
equator and parollols of latitude, but tho tempera- 
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of tlie different lielts \voultl be dilFarcnt, tliiiig 
Khn\viiig that Jicafc is projmgfttecl in Wo directions 
at right angles to each other with didcienb veloci- 
tlcii. Witli other jj^’stenis inoro complex results 
^voiild bo obtained o^ing to heat being propagOrted 
in three directions with diflbiGnb relncibicSv 

YHien mihiblc cvystala are placed in a solvent 
tlic faces are eaten oub diUereiifcly, produebig 
figiirei^ ten nod by German writers * acbzfigiircii/ 
These lignres will often indicate the Bymnietry of 
tliG cvystali and have lieen nsefnl in RucJi deter- 
iniiiation. As phy^cal pTopevtiea genevaWy Uve 
related to elastic!byj Orobli states that tlie best 
way to (leniic a cryatnl is that it is a solid body, 
the clastici^' of wfiich is tlie same in all parallel 
directumaj bnt on tlio contrary Is diUcrent in dli 
feronfc (lircctionfi. 

Sgd a 'fi'act on 6V2/5^«f%r«iV<y, by IV. II, Miller 
(Doiglifcon, 18 G 3 ); A ^'nnlm on Ori/aUiUor/rapho, by 


rierai u^teffcr^ oj caejfvuian Dy Jj. Hctolior 

Ly order of the trustees)- M. S. fcitory Maslcc- 
huc, 4 ili<uut{ti of Ci'ifMloifytf-Phif (Ojtfovd (Jlarondou 
ProsH, 1889}. Ill thrj majority of treatises on iiiiiiotalogy 
a portieii bf tlie work ia devoted to crystallography. 

Crystclllolrt ^ njimo givoji by Graham tu a 
chifis of substances which ■!vaen iu solution pass 
easily through membranes; m oupojiiecl to colloids. 
Metallic .salts, sugar, oxalic acul, ai‘e cryatalloids. 
See Diffusion, Osmose. 

€rystalloinaiicy» a, inoilo of divination by 
means of tvaiisimvonb bodies^ at one thiie veiy 
populfu*. A precioiia stone, crystal globe, or other 
tvanspaveut object '\^'as eiimloycd, but a Uoryl 
((j.v.) was deemed most clmtjtive. In using ft, 
tliQ Op orator hist m uttered over it certain funiialas 
□f prayer, and then gave it into the bauds of a* 
youth or virgin—none othei'a were pure enough to 
disceiTi its I'ovcda Lions—^^vJio behold in it the is for¬ 
mation r oQwb ci\. Um xf Vn\Y<u\-£m know - 

Ictigc >vaa conveyed by lueaim of written characters 
oji tJiQ ciystalj soinebimeii the spirits invoked 

S icnred in the crystal to ansAver the oucstiona 
ed. Dr Deo Avas a great adept at Giysballo- 
iiiaiicy, nijd two of his umgie mirrorri—cannel coal 
atid smoky miartz, ixrlislied—are hoav in the Pritlsli 
Muaearn. Even in the middle of the IDth century 
Lady ihessington’s ‘nmoic ciystal’ was in great 
repute in the upper cii-cles of London ; it (iguved iu 
the libel case of Captain Mori’isoii, It.N. (‘Zad- 
kier), V. Sir Edward belcliev (ISCll), 

Crystal PalacP. Heo Sydicniiaai, 

CSiibn* a town of Hungary, 7 milcn S. of Dekes 
by rail. It liaw a trade in grain, hour, Aviiie, liciun, 
and cattle. Pop. 3-J.016. 

G>saiia(l, fL Tillage in Ilungaiy (pop, 3000)i on 
the Maros, 22 iinle.s K. of Szeged iw. 
t'sarrtas. See Ozaudas. 

€sonin He KoiTS.s, Alexander, a I-rimgavian 

Ivnvellov and philnlngirit, horn dth April 1784: in the 
rmiisylvninaii village of XdroN, was educated firiit 
at the college of Kit^^y^Eiiyed, and .subsequently at 
imttingon, where Kicldiovu the Oi-ientalist inspired 
hiiu AVith a pas‘<io» for pliilohigy. In 1819 lie 
sttulied Slavonic iu Croatia Avitli Ufs custouiary 
ardour, ami next year wUiitcd on jiis pilgiimaf/'C to 
Lentral Asia. Ilndiim^ Ids way in Asiatic dress witli 
the most indomitable ner.scvemncc by Ihigdad and 
Teheran to Bokhara, thejicc by Kabul anil Lahore 
to Giishmcre and iibet. He soon began to devote 
hniiself to a studj' of the Tibetan language nrider [ 
- the English povcniincnfc. Earlv 

III 1827 licBtavtcd mi his third 3ourney tlniher, and 
i-eiiiained in the country for three yeai\% cowuktti}y 
absorbed in study, and indiircreiit to the eitrcnio 


cold of winter and to privation of every kind. 
Early in 1831 lie arrived at Calcutta, whore lio 
completed bia Tibetan graiinuav and dictionary. 
He wn& appointed librarian to Iho Asiatic Society, 
but no comforts could wean hi\n from km love for 
travel. In January J83G lie started mi an oilier 
journey to Tibet, but died of fever six days nflor 
arriving nt Darjeeling in Bikkim, 30lh Maveli 
1S36, a veritable inai'tyr to scienro. His life was 
written by Dr Tlicodorc Duka (18S5), who disposed 
(»f the assiirtion so often made, that tlic travcIlor’B 
7.cal, at Icas^t after tho years of luevo boyhood, ^^’as 
due to a devout imagination that soniewbero in the 
lieart of Asia it aviis possible still to disoevev Dio 
original humo of the Magy^ar race. 

CsoiigUJul, a tovYii of Iluugavy, at the coullw- 
Qiico of Die 'J'heiss ami ilio Kdwis, 715 miles BE. of 
Pc.yDi. The inhabitants, 17,837 in mnnlier, arc 
cliiclly engaged in tlm rearing of cattle, lisliing, 
inaldng of wine and soap. 

^tCHoirt ScJllcs (litorally, ‘coiiib-liko’). Boo 
Scales. 

€tcuol>llor3i (liLeraDy, * comb^bcaiw’), afiuh- 
cla^5s of (Jadenterates ^q.v,), vejiresjeutiug the eliwiax 
of activity in that serios of ainnials. T?ic Ctuunum 
lierbe and rieiirobracliia art? good types. Venus* 
Girdle {Cystii}fi veneris) is a well-known abermnt 
form, which lias been elongated sideways to a yard 
or more in length. They nro beaulifully dcjlicaio, 
free-swimming marine orgaiiiBiiis, generally glubu- 
lar in fovjp, moving by means of conib-like pJatoH. 
These are doiiiposed of juinieroim agglntiiiaied cilia, 
and disposed along eight meridional row.s, The 
mouth uj at one polo of tlio sphere, two excretory 
or anal apevtnrea lie at the other, which also 
exhibits a aonso organ and a probable steonng 
mechanism xumally known as the ^otolith.’ There 
are miiiierous alimentary vessels regularly diRposod 
ill rolalion to Die main central cavitj', Iu most 



Cldiiophore, with streaming tonlftolos. 


COSOS tlioro are two refcrjictilo tentacles ; the sting¬ 
ing cells fio cbarnctcristic of Cdileniorato.s are 
usually modified into ‘ mlliesive cells.' Tim Gteno- 
pUoi'cs are hernmplivorlitc, caruivorous in diet;, o\- 
treiuely acUve in Imbifc, and often pbo.s)jhoTe.sccnt. 

I hey are eonuccted with the veiled (Cmspedote) 
incdnsoids by the transitional genus (Jlonavia, a 
nicdxisold which in soiiio ^vaY^s looks lilce a Uleno- 
pUoi'o ni tjie making. Bontc would place Lhem'’^ 
aJnng wuh IX5ulromGdnHa.' rather Dian allow Dmm 
the rank of ft distinct sub-class. Lang 1ms sug- 
gostcil the derivation of some of the lower xrorm- 
D'lJOs from Clcnophora, but otlior antliorilies do 
not regard .siidi a connection as at all prolmlde. 

boo BJCJtOE, Ca^LliXTlilIJATJiS. 

^fc.shi.s, Greek liistovian of Vorsia, was 
private pliysicjaii ^ of Artaxerxos Mnomon, »nd 
ftccoinpftnicu iiini in tlic oxiicdition to crn.sli the 

nf /-I—_ *.ni * Ti-. .1 .. 


revolt of hia Irother Cyrus, 401 n.a His J'crsit'a 
was ft liislory of IVsia in twciity-Dircc bookn, 
written in the Ionic dialect, but nnliaiipilv only 
a inoagre fragment can be recovered in nii abrhig. 
meiit in Piloting, and in noino iioifcinna ninsowcd 
by Diodorus and otlier wrilcra. Tlio iivat. six Looks 
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coataincd the liLstoi^ of tlio Apsyi'iau luouaTcUy 
down to tho foundation of the kiiigiloni of Persia; 
the next scveyi eon tinned the history of Pei’sia down 
to the end of the veigii of Xerxes; the reiiiaiiiiiig 
ten carried it down to 398* the year iu wliich 
CtGsius left Persia. Ctesias compiled his liistory 
from oriental sources, and it is not w'ondorful tliiit 
his slatenicnts often contradict those of Herodotus, 
Of his IncUha nlse) only an ahridgiiiont; by Pliotius 
is oxlanfc. Sec Gilmore’s edition of The ]j*ragments 
ofihe Persiha of Klesias (1888). 

€tOSil>iilSj a Greek who Nourished under 
Ptolemy Philadolplms and Hnergotes, at Alex¬ 
andria, about 2h0 years IK a, and was fninoiiB for 
liis inventions in inechanics. "NVo owe to him and 
Ilia pupil Hero Alexandrinus, the pump, the boat 
siphon, and also the disco very of tlio mastic force 
of air, and its application ns a motive power. 

€tc,Sip)lO]l, a city of Babylonia, on the eastern 
hank of fcJie Tigris niitl ojipo.sito .Seleucin, the com- 
luon winter rertideaco of the rartlilan kings, mul 
iiiially the canital of tlie Partiliaix kingdom, lb 
was coimneiGcl by the Homans in 115 A.D., and 
destroyed by tlie Arabs under Omar in 637. Its 
mins still attest its former inagnificence. 

I Ounmlo^^ a name of the Chobe, a trihatavy of 
the Zambesi ((|. V,). 

€iiaiig:o, or KwAXOo. See Congo. 

CiiBn, tho_ most westerly and largest island of 
tlie West TniUos, an<l the most important colony left 
I to S))ain, slyotoliow in the form of a long iiari'ow 
' crescent, convex on the north side, ab the entrance 
of the Gulf of Mexico, wliicli it divides into tn'o 
oil annals—the north-west, 124 miles wide, and the 
ni bh- west, 97 i miles at i Is navrowosL part. Cuba is 
I 7R0 miles long from Capo May si ou the cast to Ca\>e 
I Anhmio on the wo.sbj with n breadth varying from 
■ 27 miles to 90 miles, a coaat-line of 1076 miles, and 
an area of about 45,000 sq. m., or, including adm- 
eenb islands (of wiiicli the Isle of Pines ia tlie 
hu'gaat) and bays, 46,410 sq. m; Only about one- 
third of the coast-line is accessible to vessels, tlio 
remainder boing besot bv reefs and hanks, The 
.shoves, low and flat, are liablo to inniulalions, but 
there are uuiiioroiia excolleiib liavons, A watershed 
running iGiigbliwise through the island, rises into 
mountainous hoiglits only in tho^ south-east, where 
are the Hiena ile ^laestva shooting up in the Pico 
do Tarquiiio to 8400 feet, and blic Sierra del 
Cobre (copper). 'I’lio nioiuitains, composed of 
gTanito overlaid with calcareous rocks, and con¬ 
taining minora]H, esjiecially copper and iron, are 
clothed in aliiio.st perennial verdure, wooded to the 
Hummits, Carbon iferous strata appear in the west, 
schistose rocks on the north coast. The limestone 
rocks abound in caverns, with niagnincent stalac¬ 
tites, Mineral waters are plentiful. The rivers, 
running north and sontli, are navigable for only a 
few miles by small boats, hnt are very sorviccablo 
for irrigation of tlio plantations, And supply excel- 
lenb drinking -water. The climate, more temperate 
/fTiaii ill tlio other West Indian Islands, ia sahibiions 
in the elevated interior, but the coasts are the 
liaiint of fever and aglic. No month of the year ia 
freo from rain, the greatest rainfall being in May, 
June, and July, liarthqnakes are froquont in the 
eiusb. Ilurricanes, less frequent than iu Jamaica, 
sojuutimes eauao wddeapread desolation, A hurri¬ 
cane in 1846 demolished 187*2 houses, and sank 210 
vcshoIh. 

The soil of Cuba is eminently fertile, a largo 
pari still eoYeved with virgin forest containing 
niagnincent maliOLumy, cedar, ebony, ivoinvoocl, 
dye\\'ooda, and pine. Tlie vegetation of Cuba 
also includes liguuin-vitro, tamarmd, palms, ferns, 
lianas, &c. Among the cultivated products are 
sugar, tobacco, colfeo, cacao, yicc, maUc, cotton, 


escwlcnt roots, and tropical fruits. Among the ani¬ 
mals are a epeeies of tail-less rat peculiar to Cuba, 
reat abiintlance of birds,, iiichicUng the iiiockiiig- 
iid, a species of viiliiiro (valuable as a scavengGr), 
woodpcckoT, partridge, ilaniingo, albatross. Of 
noxious auittials there are the crocodile, scorpion, 
anti mosquitoes. The livers and are well 
stocked uibli fish, the turtle abounding in the 
shallows and sandy places of the beadi. 

Bugar, for which soil and cliiiiato are ])eciiliarly 
favourable, has long been the chief product of 
Cuba, though it has for some time been aufl’ering 
from the low prices. The total production or 
sugar in 1887 was 626,420 tons; iu 1888, 647,801 
tons. About niiie-teiitlis of the sugar, an<l nearly 
all the molasses, is exported to the United SEate,s. 
Of tobacco of excellent qiialitj% the yield is about 
300,000 bales cuimiially. In “ 1886 the export of 
tobacco w'as 181,353 hales, besides 187,941,000 
cigars. The milling industry of Cuba Ims as 
yob rccoivcd little attention. The '^Jiiiugna Iron 
Company,’formed in 1883, exported to the U]iite(l 
States in 1884, 22,000 tons of iron ore; and in 1880, 
110,000 fcoii-s.' In 1888, according to a British con- 
Bular report, this export had risen to 20,000 tons a 
month. The ore contains 70 x^cr cent, of inire 
me tab Tlicre arc some IGDO sugar plantations in 
Cuba, 8500 tobacco plantations, and 700 coBee 
plantations. The total imports into Cuba in 1886 
jire estimated at 57,000,000 pesos or dollars, and 
tliQ exports at 80,000,000, 

According to Be las Bebns, author of the largo 
majiof tlie island (Havana, 1881), the population 
in 1870 aimmuled to about 1,500.000, of whom 
975,000 were Spaniards and Orcolcs, 9300 foreigner, 
40,000 cooliea niul otlier Asiatics, while tliero were 
416,000 negroes and mulatUiea, of whom 269,000 
'were free, In Cuba there arc about 1000 miles of 
railway, and 2810 of telegraph wire. Tlie xiriacipal 
towns, Havana (q.v., the capital, with 250,000 
inhabitants), Puerto Principe, Santiago, Nuevibas, 
and Cieufuegoa, are united by railway, Havana, 
with ma^niheonb harbour, has a royal niiiveraity; 
and. Hantiago has a gymnasiiini and a seiniiiaiy. 

Judicially tlie island is divided into twenty-six 
districts, over each of wdiich is an ‘ alcalde mayor’ 
or judgo, having under him local jiidgoB, Tlio 
superior tribunal at Havana, * the Heal Aiidioncia,’ 
ia also a council of state wiiicli the captain-goneral 
consults ill all difhcult nmtlcrs of adniiniatration, 
The cap tain‘general, holding ofiico for three to five 
yGat'S -with a fixed salary of £10,000 per anmun, 
IS at once highest military and civil coinmnuder. 
There arc thirly-ouo political disbiicts, each of 
wliioli has its ayuiitainieiito or town-coiincil. The 
cstahlisbed. religion is Catholic, and the ecclesias¬ 
tical government consists of the arclibishopnc of 
Cuba and the bisliopiic of Havana. All fitabo 
oliices, from the highest to the lowest, lire lield by 
iSiinniards from Bpam. 

Cuba, spoken of as the ‘Queenof the Antilles,* 
was liisb discovered by Cobmihus.in 1402, the 
discoverer calling it ‘ the most bDantiful land that 
oye.s ever beheld .* It was first settled by Sxrainavcl.'i 
at Baracoa in 1511. Havana, liret settled in 1510, 
was reduced to ashoa by tlie Proncli in 1539, and 
again iu 1554. Tor about one and a half centuries 
Cuba was in conatant dangov fvoia Pi'ench, linglisli, 
Biitcli, and West Indian lilibusters. In 1762 the 
Engliah iiudcr Lord Albemarle (q.v.) took Havana, 
winch, how ever, was by the Treaty of Pam next 
year restored to Spain. Hitherto the whole Smnisli 
trade with the coionicft hud been in the hands of a 
single privileged company, Diuing the ten months* 
English occupation, Havana, open to freo trade, 
showed in its 2 >ort, instead of ten to twelve shipa 
yearly as formerly, more than one tliouaand, and 
ivgdcuUuve made laxiid programs. In 1818 Cuba 
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ws opened to the trado and sJlipping of all the 
world, and for fionie yeara^ reacliod a pvoHpevity 
fciiipassing that of the i)alniie,‘<t da3^a of any other 
Imliaii colony. Tn 1843 and siihaeqiiently 
pi'Opo^^ftls hare been made in tJie United Statea 
for the acquisition from Spain of this fertile 
and happily situated Ldand, The AniovLcan -war 
dassti'oyjng ^or the time the production of angav in 
the southern statoa, Cuba caino in for the inherit¬ 
ance of the sugar industry. The Spamh vevoUiUon 
of I8G8 cafletl forth a revolutionary movement in 
Cuba n'hicli was nob siippresHod till 1878, leaving 
Ouha with its resources in largo imvb destroyed, 
and saddled with a heavy burden of debt. In 1870 
the Mad lid mini b try passed a law, which, however, 
remaiiiod a doad-lettoi', freeing overy slave at the 
age of sixty, and all the future olTspring of slaves. 
A law for the gradual abolition of slavery was 
po.f4sed by the Spanish cortes in 1879, and a law 
passed in 1886 aholislied slavery absolutely- 

Sco Pearl of the AniUles, by A. aaU&ngft (Lond, 18731, 
and by W. Gondinnn (J873); Die WirtfisckafiUche Zage 
by Uo Larrinaga (Leip, 1881B Oubti ttUk 
ren and Poictl, by Bam, Hazavd (Lend, 1673); Calia 
and Pmen^ by M, K. Ballou (Boston, 1885): Wj/j 
'IVett Imiks, by C. If. Bclon (Loud 1880). 

C'llliailgo, a river of central Southern Afi-ica, 
wlilcli risen in the Bengnela country, and, under 
the name of I'onke, fallB into Lake Ngami (rpv,). 

fi solid bounded by six equal aqnaro faces, 
opposite pairs of which are paiullel; the three 
edges meeting at any point heiug at right angles 
to one^ another. It is a form of frequent occur- 
leiice in nature, especially among cvyatala (bco 
CftysTALLOonAPiiY), In arithmetic, tue enha of 
a uumherifl the product of its nuilbiplicabion three 
times by itself. This use of the torm arises fj-oni 
the cli’oiinistanco tliab the solid contentg of a (mbe ' 
may be expressed by the third power of the nunibor 
wliicli expresses the length of one of its edges. 
Thus, if the ed^a of a culie be a line of 4 indies its 
solid co)itenb is 64 cubic inches. Conversely/the 
cube root of a number is timb nunibor wliicli, multi- 
piled tlirce times by itself, produces the first num¬ 
ber, For the cube root, see Involutio^j and 
liuoT. Bee alwo TiUi Cube. 

CuUebs* or CUDED pEPPEn, the dried berries 
of P?}jcr Cubeba, a climbing Bhrub, a native of 
Sumatra, Java, and Soubhern Borneo. The berries 
are about |bli of an inch in diameter, and are 
furnisihed with a thin stalk a little longer than the 
berry itself. The fruits of other species of Piiier 
are sometime.^ substituted for the true ciihob, &ucli 
as those of Piper lonrjimi Ac., but in general the 
stalks of these substitutes avo cither wanting or are 
less than the length of tlic bony. Although known 
to the Arabs in the middle ages, and used in 
iiicdicme an well as in culiimiy art, cuhobs fell 
gradually into disuse, till at the beginning of this 
century all reference to it ^Yas omitted in medical 
boolcs, and its importation into Biitain ceased 
efitirdj'. It is again, however, coiuing into use. 
Ai^ a stoiiuichic and cnTiiiinativo in indigestion it 
li(is a certain value, while in piles and in sore 
throats its admimstration iw attended with benclit. 

Cubebs contains a volatile oil, a, crystalline sub- 
stance called cubcbin, and re.^sinous bodies, one of 
n’jnch is cnhebic add. The cubebin ia iunetive. 
whilo the volatile oil is not Jjebeved to have the 
full vivluG of fcho cubebs. It enters, lio^vevei', i]]to 
tliG cmuposltiQu of ii well-known voice lozenge to 
which rb imparts highly stiiunlatiiig properties, 
lire duiictic pr-operties me held by some to ho 
entirely uue to tire Tosmon^ bodies, but on thi?. 
point til era is difievence of opinion. Tlie dose of 
powdei^ed ciibelw in from one to three di’achins. 
tliiit of the volatile nil ten drops, and of the 
oleoream five to tliirty drops. 


CUCKOO 

I .€lll>ic BqiiatioiiSi A cubic equation in a 
[ given (pmntity is an equation in which the higheJ^t 
exponent of that quantity in any term is 3. 
ISvory such equation can he reduced to the form 
I 0 '^ + jtfoi -r ^ 0, wdiore lu is the variable and p and 

q are cone tan ts. Every equation of this form has 
fcliree roots, all of which may he real, or one may 
he real and two imaginary. ‘^An equation contain¬ 
ing any number of variables in which tlio groatosb 
I ftuiu of tlvc expoucuks of the variables in any term 
ia 3 is called a cubic equation, Tims -i- Gy® 
+ 6 = 0 and xpz -j- = 0 are cubjc equations in x, 

pt and .T, y, g, Yospcctively. Bac Equations. 

(Lat, GubUi/Si Uore-arm^), a Jloman 
meaBuro of length, supposed to equal the length 
j of^ the fore-arm from the elbow to the tip of the 
I middle linger. It was I 4 Korn an feet (174 English 
iucUe&), The English cubit is 14 EngUsli foot. 

I The cnblt of Scripture is goneralJy estimated at 
22 indi&s, I 

Ciilhitt, Sin ^VihLiAX, engineer, horn at Bil- ^ 
Imm, in Norfolk, in 1786, was a mil lei, cabinet- 
umker, and uiillwright until 1812, wiion Jio became 
cbief-cngLiieer in Me.ssrs llaiiKome's works at Ips- 
wicli, where he was a partner from 1821 to 1826, 
In 182,9 he joiue<l tlio I/islifcutioji of Civil Engineers, 
find I'cinoviiig to London, was afterwards eiigagcul 
in most of the pul die undertakings of his day. Tlio 
improvenioni of tUe Severn aud of Ilqulogue port, 
the Bute docks at Cardiff, and the water-woiks for 
liorlin arc among ilia works. He also invented 
the treadmill, and constructed the Bnulb-Kastovn 
Hailway; mid for liis services in coimection witJi 
the erection of the Great Kxliihition buildings he 
wa.s knighted in 1851. Ho died 13th October ISDI. 
€iickiiig'>iStool« See DucKiiia-SToon, 

Cuckoo a wcll-knowu geunHof biida 

in the order Coccyganiorpliiu, or, accoi'diiig bo 
others, Picanw, and type of a largo family (Cucu- 
Imm). llio common cuckoo ( OtfciUiis ca^idrua) is a 
widely difitiiluitcil bird, breeding in siimniGr in tlio 
noi’bhcrn parts of Eurojic and Asia, and migrating 
in winter to Africa, as far ns the Capo, or to India, 

It is Iiesfc known for the ‘coo-coo’ cry with w’hicli 
U aimounce.s its arrival and tliftt of spring, nud for 
its habit of utilising for its own family the ncfits 
am the brooding of otUor bir<ls, The cnckoo i« 
aliglitly over a foot in length • the bill is as long as 
the lieacl, alender and slightly curved; the wnigs 
are long and pointed; the tail is also long and 
rounded ; the upper part of the shank ia icatheved. 








The niipcr surface is aslicn gray, the belly and legs 
ai’e ivliitjsh with undriJafcing transverse brown linos, 
XI i^n spotted with white above, and tho root of 
tlio bill aiul the foot are ycliowi TliO young birds 
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arc blacldfili, and mottled with yellow and gray. 
A rccltlisli variety occafiionally occurs. The bird 
arrives in North Europe in April or May, and 
leaves again in August or Septcnihor. Its cheerful 
call ceases to ho heard about the middlo of Juno, 
Predominantly an arboieal bird, it is rare in tree¬ 
less districts. Eacli cuckoo seems iealouHly to 
' preserve* a certain territory for itself. Like tiie 
otlier species of Cueiiliis, it is a shy, re.sbless, iin- 
aoeial bird. It w extremely valualde on account 
of its insatiable appetite ifor caterpillai's. TJie 
hairy forms are especially clclichted in, and the 
indigestihlo haim form a felt-lUvo coating in the 
stomach, Tlie female lays its eggs singly (soiiio- 
times to the nniuhcr of eight), each in the nest of 
Borne suitable bird, choosing .sucli as feed their owji 
young on insects—in order of prcforoiice, hedge- 
sparrow, water-wagtail, titlark, yenow-Iiammcr, 
green linnet, and Avluii-chat. The young cuckoo, 
nnconsciously reared by its foster-parents, manages 
to BGCurc the bulk of the food*siipply, and in tho 
struggle for existence completely inoiioiJoliHe.s tho 
nest, ousting tlio nglibful brood. Stories of tho 
ungrateful young bird devouring its fcstor-paveiib 
arc entirely mythical. Nor lias it been sJioAvn that 
tlie adult ever sucks the oggs of other birds. The 
males greatly outnumber blio fcmale.s, Tho latter 
ha VO Boinewliat darker featliors, and a soinoAvhat 
le.ss emphatic note. The males aro said to be very 
passionaLo in tlioir love-making, but blioro in no 
regular pairing or continued altachineiit. The 
musical in Lorval botAveoii tho cuckoo’s tAvo notes is 
not uniform, ami varies from a minor to a major 
tliircl (the latlov being that adopted in llecbboA^eids 
reproduction). See 2\UUurc, vo\. xxxvi. p. 

The genus Cnculus includes about a score of 
other species, restricted to tho Gastern hcmispliere. 
In the same family os the into cuolcoos are fiCVQVftl 
important genera ! TJie lIouey-giude( Indicator}, of 
Ethiopian distribution, feeding ohielly on Avild bees, 
and directing attention to tlioir nests; tho Golden 
Cuckoo (CJuyflOcoco3^Y}; tlio Jay-e«ckoo (Ooc- 
cysbos), utilism^f the nests of cioavs and magpies ^ 
Eudynniiii>s, of similar liabib; Scytlnms, avorylarge 
form in Australia, Now Guinea, aiul tho Celebes; 
tho swift ‘Road-runner* or ‘Ground Cuckoo’ 
(Tcococcyx), of California; the gnib-eating Ani- 
lird (Crolophaga, tho Coucal or Spurred 

Cuckoo (Centvopus), Avith tho claAV of the inner too 
prolonged into a groat spur. An East African 
cuckoo (Tope-topo) is a delightful song-bird. The 
American Cuckoo (Goceij^us amricanus) is par- 
lie iilarly interesting, since it makes but a very 
null men taiy nest, has a A^ery iiTOgiilar Avay of lay¬ 
ing, and exhibits an unnatural indiflercjice to its 
young. lU egg is occasionally found in tho nest 
of other birds. These facts, according to Bur- 
ronglw, raise the question Avhobhor the Amencau 
CUCKOO ‘ is slowly relapsing into the habit of the 
European species, Avhieh alAvays foists ila egg upon 
obhov buds; orwhoblier, on tlio otlier hand, it he 
^lot mending its iiiannors in this respect.* 

Tho parasitic habit of our common cuckoo 
demands fcirfclier attenfcian, as one of the strangest 
of bird liabits. Tlio facts, Avliich are very hard to 
CKplain, may be thus summanBcd : (1) tlio habit 
of utilising the nests and brooding patience of 
other binls is not common to the genus. It is also 
the practice of an Australian specic-s, and of some 
related genera, and in oceasionaUy exliihitod by the 
Anioi'icaii represonlative. Professor Newton notes 
that a few of our common birds, ‘Avliethor by mis¬ 
take or stupidity, not inifrcqucnlly lay their eggs 
in tho neats of others.’ In the gonUH Molotlims, 
allied to .starlings, and far separated from cuckoos, 
tlio various species exhibit a gradual perfecting (if 
Ave may use the term in such ft connection) of the 
parasitic habit. (2) The modus apowidi of the' 


hahit is usually as folio aa^s The cuckoo selects the 
iie.st of an insect-eating bird, much smaller than 
herself, and often with eggs approximately like her 
OAvn. Into this, of a hedge-sparroAv, glie lifts 
her egg with her bill, having previously laid it upon 
the ground. After an interval of two or tliree 
days, she repeats tho process in onothev nest. Tho 
hedge-spaiTOAv or other bird, nil iiimAvavc apparently 
of Avhat has happened, sits on the cuckoo-egg along 
Avlth her oavik The young cuckoo is generally 
batched Jirst, and is I'e.stless and imea.syuntil it lias 
Lmtridof the other egg(< or young birds. This it 
does Avitli considerable exertion, imd somctiiues 
Avith ft real stnitjglc, by lifting the living burden 
upon its back and ihroAsing it over the side of the 
nest. Thereafter it roniaing sole though Avrongful 
possessor, and is reared in peace. (3) Among the 
facta Aviiich ninko tlie Iialit a success, the foIfoAving 
should ho noted. The relatively small size of tiic 
cuckoo’s c^g is striking. ‘ The egg of tlio cuckoo 
is not any Jaigor than tlmt of the skylark, although 
an adult cuckoo is four times the size of an adult 
skylark.’ This makes the duping of tho small 
birds easier, if, indeed, they have any fiiispicions. 
The laying of the egg in a small Inrd’.s nest makes 
the ousting work of the young cuckoo an easier 
tank, In many cclsc.s, as already noted, the cuckoo s 
egg is coloured apiiroximately like those of the 
victimised fostor-pareuL. Till tho young cuckoo is 
about tAVeh^c days old, Avhen the clisposibion for 
turning out its companions begins, according to 
Jonner, to decline, its broad hack has a curious 
depression in tho uiiddle. The presence of tliis 
cavity makes^ it easier for tho restless and still 
fiightless nestling to hear up and toss oA^er the eggs 
or young birds Avhich interfere Avith its desire for 
sole possession. (4) The advantage to tho young 
bird, Avliicli eanisby its exertions pTontv of groAvmg- 
room aiul an extra portion of food, is obvious 
enough. Tlie imlividuftl parent is also saved both 
time and trouble, as Avell as all tho patient sacrifice 
of btoodfng, Jenner has pointed onh tliafc tJie 
advantage to the species is probably fchia, that by 
leaving tlioiv eggs to other liirds to iuciibato, tlio 
cuckoos aro able to have a numerous progeny 
roared in the short poviocl of their stay in uortTierji 
Europe. Or, to put it in another Avay, tlio para¬ 
sitic habit enables the cuckoos to migrate earlier. 
Hence Darwin believed the constant parasibic 
habit of our cuckoo to have been cleiivcd from 
its occasional occiirronce (as in the American 
form) through the action^ of natural selection. 
Those cuckoos Avbich fell in with the trick suc¬ 
ceeded better than their neighbour.^, till gradually 
only those survived in Avlioni tlie trick had become 
habitual. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the 
occasional reversion of a cuckoo to parental ro- 
mionsibilitics, RIv Romanes 1ms given a detailed 
discussion of the subject in ills ^\'ork on A^iimal 
IntclligCHCCi and also comes to tho conclusion tliat 
‘ Avo are justilied in sotting doAviitliq instinct to the 
creating influence of natural Heloctioii.’ It ought 
not, liowoA'er, to he ovez looked that all tho cuckoos 
aro .solitary, unsocial birds; that the Ainciican 
genus is .said to he immorally uninterested in the 
fate of the young; that the species of Molotlmis, 
Avhich has moat completely developed tlie parasitic 
habit, is extremely careless about tho brood, and 
often (Irojis its eggs on tlio hare gmuiul, ^ Tlie liablt 
may bo regawled not so iinicli os requiring special 
explanation, os an oxpresfiioii of a general constitu¬ 
tion or habit of life, BreJim cl escribes the euckoa 
as a greedy, discontented, ill-conditioned, passion¬ 
ate, in short, decidedly mmmiablo bird. It seenia 
idftusiblo, therefore, to 8iigge.sb tlmt one dominant 
‘jpliysiologicftl tondenc}’’ or mood shows iteelf in 
tho restless seirislmesa of tho nestling, in tlio 
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jealous, solitavy IntHvklwalmv of the adult, iu tUo 
prep on derail CO of males, in the very note, in tlic 
relabively small sijje of fche and in tho parasitic 

lialjit as the most stnhiiig outcrop. 

TJie folkloi'o of the cuckoo is almost inoxiiaiist- 
iblc in every country of Kurope. ft has the gift of 
prophecy as the lieiald of spiin" and of long life, 
tlie piulucle of s ton ns, (>f i>vosperifcy, and of speedy 
iiian ifige bo maiclena. Countless siixicrfjtitioiifl, and 
those of the most varied character, are connected 
witli i(.s origin, tlie muse of its cry, iU^viiilcr trans¬ 
formation into a Imwk, as well aa with the fu>st 
lioaibig of its cal], the licarerft occupation at tlio 
uiomenb, aiul the direction from which it comes; 
wliilD as many proverbs play upon tlio iiionotony of 
its iicifcD, its supposed stupidity, ami its ohvioii.s 
connection witli cuckoldoin, from its habit of 
depoaitiim its ufihpring with alien parents* Jt 
has only been hy a strange transference of meaning 
that fclm name coc?/ or cncA'oWlias been tmnsfeired 
from tlio pammnwi: to the uusufipicioua husbaml, 
unless cuckold nieans, os explained hy Littrd, one 
who has been cuckoo-ed treated after tiie inamier 
of the euchoo. Tlw earliest KnglitiU song extant 
113th century) is an expression of fclic joyousness 
of the Hifeb cuckoo-calJ. 

Por details of CucKoo iolVlore, see MannhartU in tho 
^citschnji fiir Betiiadte voJ. iii. pp. 200- 

2i}H\ James rfnrily’a ' ^opulai* Iliribory of the CuOkoo/ in 
Part II. (1870) of The Fu!klorA llccerd; and ^Swain^iolVH 
Folklore of UrilUh (iSyC), 

€ii€koo-fl oivcv. See Ojiess, 

Cuckoo-pint, See Aiujk, 

Cuckoo Skit, See FJiOTii-FLy. 

Cuciuulicv CC'i«'eifiri?sb a genus of CucurhU- 
sLfGa\ The Coinmou Cucumhor {C. sathvs), dis' 
tiuguished by Jieavb-shaped, acinninatelv pent' 
angular leaves, which we rough \yU\v haira 



l.'mumcni Cuciimlycv (<?«ci«ai8 saiiuua)? 
fl, fruit. 

approacliing to bristlea, and oblong fruifc, is a 
native of bho middle and south of Asia, and has 
been cultivated from fclic earliest times. Its fruit 
forms an Important article of food in its native 
regions, the south of Europe, iSre., ami an estccnieil 
deUcacy in colder countries, where it is uroduced 
by the aid of artilictal beat- Many varieties are 
m cultivation, with fruit fnnn -4 indies to 3 feet 
long, rougli, sinoDbli, ika. Young cucunihers arc 
niiicli used for pickling, and are called o/tcrlcins • 
a sumil fruiting variety ia selected for this purpose 
Tlio cueunjber is cultivated in fields ovon in tJic 
south of England, for tlie siijiply of tlio London | 


market' hut in all parts of Jin tain the plants 
reipiircd for the purpose cif growing either in tho 
oi»cn or under glass must ho reared in aliofclicdiu 
»priug. In the uovUevu parts it can only ho eiie- 
ccrtsJully cultivated in fvainoa tUiriug siiinniei'. A 
largo tiwle is now done in winter crops of cncuiii- 
hei-Sj which arc grown in welLhcatcd, specially cou- 
sfcnictcd glasa-honses. In many parts of tlio CTnilcd 
States it will, if planted late enough to csciyio tho 
frosts, grow well with almost no eavo. lint it 
reijuires rich soil, much nmistnie, and boat To 
this genus belong other species valued for thoir 
edible or ornaiiioiital ii’iiit, but nil lliafc are pojuu 
Invly named cucumber are not properly OuciimiH, 
Ijiit merely species or varieties bcjonging to 
allied genera. Dudiiiiu {O, JJudaim} is a higddy 
fragrant, ^ handaome fruit, with insipid fiavonv 
aiul flaccid llesli, often grown in this conn try by 



and bcanfcilully barml with green and mango or 
deep oraiige-red, (Dudaim is the Ilebrcw mime 
v&ndcvc^l iUundvakc iu Seriutuvo.) Otmueuum U 
the fruit of C. conomon^ which is gromi every¬ 
where in Japan, and prcsevvcil and sold as an 
avtiele of food. C' aiif/ 1 1 ria , a Vf cat Tudian 
with fruit about tho sijic and sliajie <if a jiiillct’s 
Offfeb is esteemed as an ingredient m soups, and is 
also eaten raw, but consul orod iniovior iu that stato 
to the Collin ion cucumber. TJic Snake OucuinliGr 
(0.'jlerctmt(fi) has fruit of great lengLli which is 
eaten either pickled orraw, and linssiniilar qualities 
to the common cucumber. A nuiuber of species of 
Cucurbiiftcoro are natives of tho United IState.s hub 



&c. Sgo, too, May's Cucumber Oulfu?‘c (1880). 

€iicui‘l)ita'ceJe, an imiiortant order of corolli- 
floiul dicotyledouf^, of which thu {i(K) species 
are mostly lierhaGcoua clxiiibers, inliahitiiig the 
u'arnicr regions of the globe ; only one, the Com- 
mou Uryoxry (ipv.), veaebiug tho south of England, 
the young sluiots and leaves of many Bpccieft arc 
uised as p<Jtherbs, ami tlio persistent rhizomes or 
roots of others are soinetinics ehtcemed on account 
of tlieir store of Rtarcii. Acridity, however, is a 
^minicm characteristic of the order ; and Uryonv, 
Eiatcriuin, and especially Colooyntli (q.v.), are of 
old medicinal repute, 15ut tho central imiiortaiico 
of the order ia due to tlic cliaraclevisfcic fruit, which 
JS technically known os a pepo, but wliicli may ho 
I’cgarded as a large and many-sooded berry, witJi 
Its more or less succulent pulp protected hv a liard- 
ened wall. Tho many specilie and vai ietal foniiH 
arc known as Cucnmliers, JJeloUR, Gourds, Piiinn- 
kins, SquiisliGs, Vegetable-marrows, JloaiC'goiinl.H, 
jkc., ami are described under scjiarato artiedes. 
ilio seeds of boiiiq gpeeics are uiciiicinal, otliors 
edible, while the fibro-vascular Hkeletou of tlio 
fruit of an blgyptian species of Lufih (loofab) 
a innnhar adjunct of ilio bathroom. 

CSficvUil^ Jr>su Di’k a town in the Golom- 
bian dopartiiienb of yaiitrinder, on the liio Giulia, 35 
miles S. of Puerto Villainizai- hy rail. U i.s tlio 
third commercial tovui of tho rejMiblic, a rwjlro ol 
colloe and cacao ciiUivalion. H was dontroved bv 
earthquake in 1875, hut lias ]jcou well rolmilt. 
lop 13,000.—IloSj\iao UK OOciJTA, to iJie SE., 
was tho jsent of the first Colonihiau coiigre.sw iu 
1821 ami the birthplace of tjio patriot Geiiorai 
SaiUamtci* (I7fl2“18‘l0). It lias largo plaidatioiis of 
colleo and cucao. Pop. 6000. 

C\ul» thG sodden bolus of hastily avvallowoil 
foildcr winch riimtnanis drive from their paunch 
and Jioncycomb stomacli back again into Lhc 
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moiitli. Tiiere the oud is Jcisuvely chewed, niiil 
the seniifhihl result posses down again into tho 
stomach, nsnally into tho many plies. One bolus 
is driven upwards after another xintil the creater 
nart of the cropped herbage has heeii chewed, Sco 

C>ll<U>Ctlv* The liohciis from ■wliicli, and the 
pYoCGs^j by TvUicb, this dyeatulV is obtained, arc 
described uiidor the Jioad Archil, cudbear being 
siinnJv archil paste dried an*l gromul. It is very 
usornl: to the xvool-dyer for producing, in con¬ 
junction with indigo, logwood, fustic, and other 
colouring materials, rich shades of hrown and 
cliocfliate. TJig preparation of archil, known as 
Froncli purplp, was used for a short tinio in calico- 
printing, and produced fine and delicate shades of 
purple, I)iit its cniployinent for this purpose ceased 
soon after the introduction of aniliiio mauve as a 
dycatiid' Tho ancient Cretan purple was probably 
obtained from tlio same aourco as archil, Tlio name 
cudbear is a cormption of CuMeHy and is derived 
from that of Dv Cuthbevt Gordon, under wlio^c 
nianagoiiiont tho manufacture of this dyestuff was 
begun in Leith about the year 1777, by Sir 
Mnoinfcosh of Glasgow. 

<ll1(1d;ilore {Kudal{tr or Giirhdiir]t the chief 
town in hjoutii Arcot, htadras, on tlie Coromandel 
01 east coast of Iliudutitaxr. It is situated on a 
backwater formed by tlic conilnont estnariCvS of 
two rivers, 3(1 iiiiles S, of romliclierry, and 127 
S, of Miidrfta by rail. It has a largo trade by 
land with Aladras in oils, iudigOj and sugar, anil 1 
exports grain by sea. Though the river itself is 
silted up, and admits only native craft, yet there is 
good anchorage o(l-shoro at tho (Ustaiico of a mile 
and a half. CmMalorc was at one time a place 
of great strength j and in that respect ib was 
fretjuonbly an object of contention m the wars 
winch, during tho later Imlf of the l8th century, j 
sn long desolated bhia neighbourhood, In 1758 it 
was taken by tho French fi’Oin the British, wiio 
had hold it for 77 years } and was iinnlly coded to 
tliG British in 1785. Pop. (1B81 ] 43,5^15. 

€iulilax>l\li, a town in the province, and Ifll 
miles NW. l>y rail of the city, of Aladras, It ataiida, 
at the height of 50/ feet above the sea, near tho 
south bank of the nortlicrn Peiniar, which Hows 
into the Bay of Bengal TIU180S it \\m a military 
cantoument. Pop. (1881) 18,032.—The district of 
Gmldapah, partly lowland and partly liigldand, 
has an area of 3745 sq, m.^ and a pop. (1881) of 
1,121,038. It has been JJrifcish since 1800. 

^ a village of Oxfordshire, 6 miles 

E8K, of Oxford, Hero U tho palace of the bishops 
of Oxford, vobuilt by Diahmj Fell in 1679, with a 
chapel added \i\ 1843 by Ivishop 'W’ilbevfnvee, to 
whom the adjoining theological college (1854) also 
owes its existence. The clnnch is a lino old cruci¬ 
form ))uil(ling. 

ClKldy was tlio nauio firsl applied in Eo.'sb India 
^■ading shins to a cabin under the poop, where the 
‘ men niessecl and slept The same naino was after- 
wurda given to the only cabin in very aumll vessels, 
and somel;iinc« to the cookifig-ix/om. 

Cudweed, the popular name of many .small 
inconspicuous species of composito weed.s of the 
genera Guaphalinm, Filago, and Anieunaria, the 
Bfcoms and leaves of which are more or less covered 
witli a wliit|fili cottony dorvn. The heads of the 
llowerH cimsifjt, in great part, of dry involnoral 
scales, and may he kept mr a long tiiuo without 
undergoing uuich appuronb change, .so that they 
limy be reckoned among J^ccrlastiuff Jf'lowcrs 
(cpv.). Anteiimiria dtoica (also called Cat’s-foot) 
is very frequent in dry mountain-pastures. All tho 
three genoia are ropresouted in ine United State.s, 

where Gmvhaluu^i j]oli/ce 2 )/iahcui has some aeputo 
iu doinoBtic iimilicine. 

Ciuhvortll, PtALPlT, the chief fiLoue in Iho i 
gi'cvuw of ] CaminulgG PlatonifttHd Wfts mvw in 1317 ^ 
ab Aliev, in 8omcrsetsliiio, and admitted pensioner 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1632. Ho 
graduated 11 A. in 1635 and jM.A. in 1639, and was 1 
lu bliG same year elected fellow of his coll ego, ' 
wliei;e lie became a poijular tutor, In 1645 he was j 
appointed by parliament Master of Clave Hall, and : 
ill the same year regius profc.«5sor of Hebrew. In 
1650 he was presented to the eollfigo living of 
North Cadbury, in Moinersotfibiie, and in 1654 was 
elected Master of Christ’s College, an appointment 
til O' coniiriiiation of wliieh at the liestoration his 
armiiescence with the rule of the CommomveaUh 
dkl not prevent.* Iu 1662 ho was presented by 
Arclihishoj) Sheldon^ to the rectory of Ash^v■ell, 
HerbforclBliire ; end in 1678 he was installed pre- 
bciitlfivy of doiiccHter, He died at Clinsb’s College, 
July 20,1088. Ilis daughter Bamaris, who became 
the second wife of Sir Francis Mutcliaiu of Oates, in 
Es.'icx, W'os a friend of Loclio, and herself wrote a 
Well-reasoned Discourse concci'niuq the Dove of God 
(1090). 

Oudwortld.s great work, entitled The True LitcL 
iectual of the Unimrse^ was published in 1678, 

It is a learned, ample, and discursive work, siimi- 
lavly large-minded and sagaeloiisj but its logical 
consistoiicy as a toiisecufcive argument is somewhat 
marred by discus.sions on .such subjects as the tmo 
meaning of tiio pagan mythology, and tfio rolatiou 
of the Flafcoiiic and Ohvistian tmiliies. Its riiiii w.as : 
to establish tho reality of a supiemc divine Intelli¬ 
gence agaiii.'st the niateiialism of Democritus ainl 
Epicurus, the ‘atheism of atoinicisni}’ to vindicate 
the eternal reality of moral ideas against the oKl 
tiomiualist.4 and fclioir fiueeessorsj and to prove the 
reality of moml/reGdoiii and responsibility in man 
as against pafitlieisfiic uiitmimi and fifcoieism. TJie 
only basis (ov a pbilosophy of veligiou vests on tUo 
conception of man as a free moral subject, capablo 
of choosing good or ovil. The portentous emclition 
of this famous fcroatiso, and tho rcdimdanfc fullness 
of its eudlesa digrewsiona, with its strange Alex- 
atitliian amalgamation of fanoy and speculation, 
have tended to oliscure its real merits. Berlmpa 
its most honourable distinction is the iiiavvcl- 
lonsly houesli aiul impartial statement of the 
b(»t arguments of his antagonists, which, indeed, 
laid him open to tlio charge of liaving fallen into 
the fiaiuG liere,sy with Milton and witli Clarke, 
and oven into afchoism, simply for being mat to 
tlio arguments of ntheistio writers, ‘Ho lias 
rai«od/ says Drydoii, ‘such strong ohjoclions 
against the being of a God and Providence that 
many think he has not answered them^—‘the 
ooniinoii fate/ nilda Sliaftosbuiy, ‘of those who 
dare to appear fair aiitliom,* 

Cudwoi'tlds admirable sermon, jucaclied before 
tliQ House of Commons in 1647* sliowe the best 
features of that nmcU-abiiscd Latitudinarian school 
to which ho belonged, and, says Mackintosh, *iimy 
he coinjiaTcd oven to Taylor [Ztberhj of Prophe^/- 
mblibheil the same year) in chavity, piety, 
and tlio most liberal tolorntion.* In its insistence 
upon tlio co-ordinato relativity of all knowledge, 
and the connection of rolij^an with life and 
morality, tho autlior lays dowm a sound basis for 
a liannouy between idiilosophy and veli^on, be- 
Ween rcufiou and faith. Many of Cudw'orth's 
MSS. still lie luiprintcd. His treatise concerning 
Eternal and Immidable Moi'alitu was published 
by Bishop Chandler in 1731, and is a contiibution 
or veal value to cthica. See vol, ii, of Tnlloobb 
Jlalional T/icologg in England in the TfVJh Cm^ 
iury (1872), and vol. ii, of Dr Mavdneau’s T^cs 
ofEthkal Theory (1835), 
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dll€ 110^4 ^ pictiiresfiiie dccayctl cit}’’ of Spain> 

85 miles ESE. of Rfadnd. It stands on a rocky 
liill'^irb eiiiiuencej 29C0 feet above the Hca'lerol, 
ab tTio coiiflnence of the Jticar ami IJuecai~thc 
latter spanned by the noble bridge of San 1 aldo 
(lo28b IGO feet liigli and ^^50 loufy. Of MootihJi 
onu'in, Cuenca has nanw, 

very iiiterentini^ cathedral {1177^1^69 )* ^ 1 ep. ^“19’ 
^CuoiiGd gives invme^ to a luoiiutaiunus, wcU- 
watered province, yielding excellent timber, honey, 
wine, and grain, ^vibb gnod pnsbuvo, and vanons 
miiicmls, iiicludijig iron, coal, copper, and silver. 
Area, 5726 iiiilc'?. Pop* (1886) 242,809, 
duoiicn. a city of Ecuadov, on the Hio Panto, 
IDO inilea SSW, or Quito, ataiuls on a fertile tablO' 
land, 8409 feet above the sea, and enjoys a per¬ 
petual Hpringj ivibli a mean tompemturo of 68 1<\ 
Its atveeta are wide, aud scvovtCl canals mtevEiect 
tiic to'wn I the principal buildings are the cathedral 
and liigh scluu)!, ahiCi'O is fioine trade in choose 
and grain, and inauufactuves of hate, woplleiis, 
carthcnwai^, and candied fruits, Pop. (including 
tlic Ejldo, ov Indian (piavtor) 30,000. 

CucruaYfica? capital of the Aloxican state 
iMovolos, lies in a lovely and fniibful valley, about 
40 miles S, of Mexico city. It 1ms a church built 
by Cot tea, an agidenltm'al school, ai\d relineVLOft of 
sugar ami brandy. Pop. 17i000. Near by is the 
ffliiied tcocalU of Xocbicalco, with Jivo terraces. 

Cuevas <tc Vera? a town in the Spanish 
province of AlinentL, situated on the Alinanzora. 
ib has an old Moorish costlo, ami a coiisiclovable 
industry in connection with the silverunines of the 
neiglibounug Sierra Ahuagrera. Pop. 20,044. 
Cufic, See ICUFic. 

Ciii ISoilO ? (* for whose advantage ? *), a Latin 
phrase nob infrequent in Cicero and elaewlici'e, and 
very couinioii in modern nowspaiicr English, usually 
in a somewhat erroneoua sense, ns if equivalent in 
I meaning to ‘ what ’» the good ? ’ 

Cllll*aSS» See BREASTPbATK, AllMOUIi. 
Cuirassiers are heavy cavalry wotiring the 
< cuirass ’ and helmet. They represenb tlm troopers 
of the 16th and l7tli ecu turns, who were shnilarly 
protected. In the Hritish army no legimonts arc 
ofhcially styled cuirassiom, hut the two regiments 
of Life Guards and the Royal Horse Guards wore 
giv'en steel cuirasscaiii 1821, which, liowpv'ci‘j tliey 
do not wear on active service. The price of one 
h ^3* 6b. Sec CtUaiiHS. 'Pliero arc twelve cuir¬ 
assier regiments in the Ocrniau army, the cuirass 
being of white metal with a brass plate. Tlio 
Preach have also twelve reginieuts of euiras.siors, 
having steel cuirasses with a brass plate. Russia 
has four roginicnte of cuirassiers, whojso cuirass 
of iron, with a tliin layer of copper, Aveigli^ 30 
lb. From 13J to 16 lb. is the weight of those of 
other arnues, Nai^okon III. at tme thuo main¬ 
tained a bodyguard of cuiraBsier-s, palled *(Jent- 
gavdes/ wlio wore cuirasses of ahiiiuiiiuiuj unich 
fighter than steel ones, but, like thorn, not proof 
against a rille-bullet stnUiiig them directly. 

€iiJaciiiSj properly Jacques ue Cujas or 
GlTJAUS, jnmt, horn in 1522, wa^ the son of a 
tanner of Toulouse, After studying Iftw', he lec¬ 
tured on the I?isiUtt(€ii at Gabors, Jlomgos, and 
Valcuec (1554-67It lived at Tvwin and Grenoble^ 
niul after repeated changes, linally set bled in 1577 
ns profesaoT at ilouTgeSj where lie resided till lite 
death, October 4, 1590, Hte great reputation as a 
iurist was founded on a lucid exposition of Roman 
law, based on coiiseieiibioiis study of tho original 
authorities. Ho had in his libraiy 500 MSS. on 
II (Jinan law, and hy his emondabioiis contrilniled 
greatly to remove the ohscuritieH of jurisprudence. 
A complete collection of hw works V'os edited by 
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Fabrot (10 vote, Paris, 1658), and has since been 
frequently republishod—as at Turin lu 1874 (0 vote.). 
Seo Bpaiigenhergs Oujuciits (1822). 

Culdccs, or Keldres (CoU. Oeilc Dc, 'aemu- 
pan ion of God; ’ Lat. Colidci, Ciildci, Mledei^ 
Keldd, Kelcdci), the name given to an niicienb 
order of ecclesiastics with juonasbones in Scotland 
and Ireland, those in tho fomier country being 
best kuo^Yu, In England and Wales only two 
instances of their occuiTeiico seem to he authouti- 
cated—the fust, ^Yhorc the canons of St Itelerte^at 
York were called Culdoes in the reign of Athol- 
Btftii (924-31), and tlie second, whoro Uiraldna 
Caiubretiate, ■writing about 1190, describos the 
island of Bordecy on tho coast of Carnarvon as 
iiilmbitod by 'most devout monks culled colihfttes 
or Culdoes.^ 

The odgin ami early history of these bodies is 
involved in almost hopeless obscurity. The namo 
is not mentioned iu tlio works of Adamiiaii, Eddi, 
or Bede, and makes its first appeavanco only about 
the 8th century. The conclusion at winch Hr 
Skeno arrivoH is ‘ timt the Cnhlccs originally 
sprang from that ascetic order who uilopbed a 
.solitaiy Service of God iii an isolftLcd cell as llio 
highest form of religious life, and who wore termed 
Deicoico; that they then became associated in 
Gomjnnmtics of auchoiifcea or horjiiiLs ] tliab they 
were clerics, and miglit ho called iiumks, but only 
in the senso that anchorites w’crQ Jiionks; that 
they made their appearance in the cos tern districts 
of Mcotlwul at the atvme time as the secwliVY devgy 
were iubvodiiced, and succeeded the Coluinban 
monks, ^wdie hod been ilrivon across tho great 
mountaiu-iango of Hminalban, the western fron¬ 
tier of the Pictish kingdom ; and that they woio 
linally brought under tho canonical rule along 
with the sieculnr clorg 5 %* 

When the Culdecs appear clearly in lustory in 
the 12til cciitiivy each momxstevy was ovidonbly nn 
hulcpcndont community, connected with the obhera 
by no ties wdiatever, aiul owning no control except 
tliab of its own abbot, in this and other respocte 
vesombliug the ficculai* canons or moiia.stio Hainilios’ 
of England, Irolaiul, and the Continent in tho Utli 
century. The monaRtories seem imlccil to imvo 
undergone a similar Recularising process Lo that 
Avliieh took place in the Norbliumbrian Church 
after the withdrawal of tho Columbiin clergy, 
when, according to Bede, false monks, under pre¬ 
text of founding monastorie.s, purclia.sed for them¬ 
selves leiTitoiics, and canned ‘these to be assigned 
to them by royal edicts for an hereditary posses¬ 
sion.’ Tliero seem to have been at this period two 
sections in each comimvuity, one still norfornxiug 
divino service and other religious (Intics por- 
' bnining properly to tho body; while the otlier bml 
I bccomo thoroughly lay, amf so free from moiiasbie 
discipline as to many. Indeed, if a tradition of 
the 10th century can bo received as authority for 
what passed iu the 12th, the Cxddccs of DuuKold 
1 w'ero all mamed j but, like tlio jiriests of tho Greek 
Chiircli, lived apart from tlioii'wives during thel^^ 
period of service at the altar. 

According to the records of tlio soo of St And rows 
L the state of the Cuklec monastery there (and it 
may probably be taken as typical of all the vest) 
i was in tho middle of tlm I2tli century far from satis- 
^ factory. They toB that tbero W’CYe thirteen Gul- 
^ decs holding their qllicc by hereditary temu'O, and 
V living mfchor according to bhoir own ploasuro and 
^ the traditions of men, tliau after Lho rules of 
the holy fathers; that some few things of littio 
[ iinnortanc(i they possessed in coniinon; that tlio 
lest, including wliat was of most valuo, tiioy hold 
1 ns their private property, each enjoying whnb ho 
got from relatives and idnsmoii, or mnutho honovo- 
leneo granted ou the teuuvo of pwre frlondshipj ov 
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otherwise; fcliab after thej^ became Ciililees they 
^vGie foi'Liddon to have tJieir wives in tJjeir houses, 
or_ any other Avoineo of wiiojii ovil siisnicion could 
arise; that tlie altar of St Andrew was left without 
a minister, nor was mass eolehrated there except on 
the rare occasion of a visit from the king or fclio 
hisliop, for the Culdeea said their own oilice after 
their own way In a covuer of the cluiicU. The first 
attempt to loforin this state of matters was made 
hy Queon Margaret, and her c/lbrts wei-c followed 
np by her sons, Alexander I. and David I.j so that 
from the time of the appointment of Turgot to tlic 
See of St Andrews, when wo are told that ^the 
whole rigilts of the Koledoi over the kingdom of 
Scotland passed to the bishopric of St Andiwa,’ 
the history of tlio Ciildecs is simply that of a vain 
rcfliatance to foes backed hy all the weight of the 
royal power. 

If tradition could he fcvuaLcd, the iii*st appearance 
of Ciildccs in Scotland was later than in Ireland, 
and alioiild bo placed about the middle of the 9 th 
century. A loaf of the Kogisbor of Sb Andiews> 
Written about 1130, relates that Brudo, the son of 
Boigard, the lost king of the Piets (Avho ceased to 
reign about 813), gave tlte island, .since called Sk 
Sovra Inch, in Loclilevcn, to God, St Sorvan, and 
the Culdee hermits serving God there. They wore 
govovned by an abbot; and about the year 1003, 
during the rale of Abbot Honan, they gave up blieir 
wland to the Bishop of St Aiidiwa on condltuiii 
that ho should find them in food and raiment. On 
this island they remained in peace, receiving grants 
of lauds or immumtics from all the kings of the 
Scots from tlio time of Maeboth till that of David I.; 
but in 1M4, Hobort, Bishop of St Andrews, gave 
bheir island, and all blioiv possessions, including 
tlioir church vcstmoTits and their books (a coniploto 
list of wliioli is given in the chartev), to tlio newly- 
founded Canons Hegnlai* of Bb Andrews, in order 
that a priory of that rule might supplant the old 
ahhay of Culdeea on »St Serf’s Inch. The biahop's 
pant was enforced by a cJiartor from King David, 
in which it was ordoi'ed that sncJi of the Ciildcos ns 
ehoao to iWo canonically anti peacefully under the 
new canons should remain in the island. Wo hear 
no more of bho Ciildeo hermits of Lacldovcn. 

The Ciildees of St And rows, were of moro import* 
anco than those of Lochloven, and wlien the Canons 
Begulav woiu established there, the memhera of the 
older body were treated much move considerately 
Mian their unfortunate brothron of St Serf’s Tncii, 
tliosQ who rofuiieil to bccoiuo Ganonfi Hegukr being 
allow^ed to retain a liferent of their revenues. Not 
only was this so, hut they had siiiliciont innuonco 
to manngo to remain a distinct conuuunity down to 
the early part of the 14t]i century, and wore even 
ahlo to assort tlieir right to take part in Mio election 
of the bisho]) till 1273, In that year they were 
excluded under pi-otesb, and in 1332 they wove 
excluded entirely, and thereafter tlie name seems 
to bavo disappeared, 

Tlie Ciildees of the cluircli of St Mary at Mony- 
in AbevdeGusUire, appear to nave been 
settled hy the Bisliop of St Andrews towai'ds the 
end of the 11 til cciitury. In the beginning of the 
13fch century they are found making a claim to bo 
regarded ^is Canons llogiilar, winch was, after an 
appeal to Homo, settled by a compromise, 

Cuklces are found at Abcrnefchy, in Sbrabhcarii, 
ahmit 1120 . In tlio end of that century part or 
their possessions passed to tlieir liGreditavy lay- 
ahbofc (the founder of the noble family of Aber- 
110 thy), and in 1273 they were transformed into 
CauouB Ilegiilar. After ashuilav division atBvedhiti, 
the prior and Ids Culdecs were absorbed into^tho 
cliaptor of the noiv bi.sJiopjic, founded by Kin^ 
David I. about 114b, and m less than a hnuilred 
years the name of Culdee disappears. The same 
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silent change of Cnklecs into secular canons took 
pjaco during tlio JSMi century at Djinhianc, at 
Diinkcld, at Liainorc, at Kosehmrky, and at Dor- 
nocii. At Duiikeld, as at Brschiu and at Aber- 
ncfcliy, great part of the Culdeo revenue.'^ was lield 
by a lay-abbot, whoso oilico was of such mark as to 
be hereditary in the royal family. Tiie father of 
* tliG gracious Duncan/ and the son of Sfc Margavefc, 
were Culdee abbots. Culdecs are found holding 
laml at Momfiebh, near Dundee, about 12 C 0 ; at 
Mutlul, in Stratkeavu, in the beginning of the 13th 
century; and at Iona in the midillo of the 12th, 

The Culdecs of Armagh, dissolved at tlie Refor- 
iimtion in 1541, wore resuscitated for a brief space 
in 1027. Their old possossioirs—among whicinvere 
seven town-lands, containing 1423 acres, seven 
rectories and four vicarages, wore in 1634 bestowed 
upon the vicars-clioral of the cathedral There 
were at Icasjb seven othev Uousea of GuUleca iu Iro- 
Innd—viz., at Cloiuuncnoia, Clon<lalkin, Devenish, 
Clones, PopiiII, Monanincha, and Sligo. 

Such is a concise xecauitulatiou of all that is cot- 
tainly knowm of the Culdees. Before their history 
was ascertained, opinions wore held regai'diug tliein 
which now find few if any siipportci's among archcc* 
ologists. It was believed that they were oiir 
teachers of Christianity 5 that they caino from the 
East before corniption had yob ovempread the 
church j that they took the Scriptures for their 
sole rule of faith; that they lived under a form 
of church-governmenb approaching to Presbyterian 
parity j that they rejected prelacy, transubstantin- 
tiouj the luvoeatiou of aamts, tl\o veuevatvou of 
relics, itna"o-woi-sldp, and tlie celibacy of the 
clergy; and that they kept their siniplo woi’ship 
and pure doctrines iindefilcd to tlio Insb, and were 
suppre.^fsed only by force and frarid, when the Jloman 
Catholic Church triumphod over tlioir older and 
better creed. Eor nil this it is now dearly seen tJiat 
there is no foundation. There is no reason to aiixv 
poao tliab tliQ CultloQB diftered in any material point 
of faith, dJacipJino, or ritual from tho other oJergy 
of the British islanels and Western Christendom. 

Seo Bcoves, in tlio Proceedinps of \h6 Royal Irish 
Acttderny (ov 1860, and his Ciddees of ikcBHtish Islands 
nM Bkeno^a C(Uia ScoUand^vol.ili whoso views 
>nnd ftccQpianco both wkli CatholioB nud Urosby* 
torinng. Tlio opinions formerly Imld rocardliig tlio 
iScotfcisii Caldcofl (controverted by PinKorton and 
Chalmers) will bo found in Koldou's pvofaco to the 
Beceni ffistorice AnifUcmiii <Sfcripter<?s, and Jameson's 
Iii3to7dcal AcmoU of the Ancient Culdees (1811). 

Culciihorg*) or ICuihENiiuna, a town of 
Holland, 11. miles SSE, of Utrecht, on tlie left 
bank of tho Lck, which is crossed liero by a rail 
way viaducl 1429 yards long. Pop. 0708. 

Olllincail^) an ancient city of Mexico, on tho 
Bio de Culiaean, 30 niilca from the W. coast, and 
ICO SE. of Sinaloa. Pop. 7878. 

Culllawmi BaYk, also called Ci^vB Babk, 
an aromatic bark, the t^rocluct of the Citmamominn 
CuHUtivujt} a tree of tlio same genus with the 
Cinnamon (n.v.) tree, growing in the Molucca 
Islands. It fins an odour resembling tJiafc of nut¬ 
meg and cloves, and was formerly employed to 
some extent for cases of indigestion, dinrrWa,, 5:c. 

OiUIciif a fishing-town of Baufisliire, on the 
Moray Pirfch, 07 mites NW. of Abevilceu by Tail- 
way (1885), Baoked by the conical Bin Hill (1050 
feet), it hag a liarbour formed in 1817-34, and a 
ciuoiform parish church, wliicli was founded by 
Hoberb Bruce, wJioao second (^uecn died bore, and 
whicli in 154,3 waa mado eollegiato, Cullen HoiiHe, 
a scat of the , Earl of SGafichl, is a »Scottish 
barnniftl pile, enlarged and roiiiodellcd in 1361. 
Culleu has been a royal buvgli since about I200r 
and unites with Elgin and five other places to 
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1 ‘ebnm one iiieiubor to pavliainciit* Pop. (1841) 
1423; (1881)2033. 

OllllciL Paul, a gimt Irinh clmrcbman, ws 
bom near Ballytoro, in County Kildare, Anril 27, 
1803. After a brilliaiii) coinse in the Collogio 
Urbano of the Propaganda ab Home, he ms 
ovdained priest in 1829, and filled in succession 
tlio offices of vicc-rccfcor and vector of tho Irisli 
Collego ill Rome, and rector of tho Propaganda 
College. During fclie period of MnzzlnPg power in 
Rome in 1848, Cullen astutely saved tho property 
of his college by placing it under American pro¬ 
tection. At the close oE 1849 the three names 
senb up to the pope having^ boon peusaed over, 
Cullen unexpectedly found hiniaelf nominated to 
the ai'chbisliopric of Armagh and primacy of Ire¬ 
land. Ho was conaocrated early in tho following 
year, and afc once commenced a vigorous and iin- 
coni promisingly ultvainonbaiio roign of eight-aud- 
twoiity years, ^ in which he cafcablialicd laabing 
inomoriala to his memory in new churches, schools, 
convents, and hospitals, ancli as the Mater Miscri- 
cordire* IIo denounced mixed education in ©very 
form, and from the outset opposed all revbUiliouavy 
and anti-constitutional opposition to tho crown, 
liifl vigorous deiiiuiciabions of Fonianism mad© him 
many enemies among tlie niore hot-headed Irish¬ 
men, but greatly increased the rospeeb of English 
Protestants for a clnircli that -would make no 
terms with crime, even when committed by its 
own children. Ab bhe Synod of Thurles in 1851, 
pnncipally by Cullen^s persuasion, the establish¬ 
ment of a Catholic university in Ireland was re¬ 
commended. Translated to Dublin in 1862, he 
-Nvns created a cardinal priest in. 1866, the first 
li'isbiiian who had reacheil that elevated rank, 
One of tlm majority at the Vatican Council, he 
long enjoyed tho familiar friondsliip of Pope Phis 
IX. He died at Dublin soon after* his votiirn fmin 
a joiuiiey to Roma, October 24^ 1878, 

Oullcih M.T)., pbyeicinn, was born 

ab Ilamilton, Lanarkslui-e, on ir>fch April 1710, bis 
father Loin^ factor bo the Duke of Hamilton. 
After loarnuig Ills profession, first as apprentice to 
a surgcon apobhccary in Glasgow, next as surgeon 
on hoard a AYost Indian trading ship, and then ns 
assistant to an apothecary in London, lie reUnued 
to Scotland in 1731, and cojnmenced practice in his 
native county. Feeling tho ncce.'^sity of move 
systematic study, ho spent two wiateis at Edin- 
hnigli University under Miuiro prinma, and then 
removed to HaniiUon, where he soon secured a 
good practice. One of his ai‘tided pupils was 
William Hunter (q.v,), to whom he became ex¬ 
tremely attached; and it was agreed that one of 
them abould he alternately allowed to study during 
the winter, wliilc the other caiTicd on the practice, 
Cullen spoilt the first -winter nt Ediiibnrgn, ami it 
is at t1iis time that he appears to liaise taken an 
important part in founding what is now known as 
the Royal Medical .Society, It being Hunter’s 
turn next year he -went to London, and having 
attracted attention them, dkl not rohirn, Cullen 
genovouBly cancelling tlio articles. In 1740 Cullen 
graduafcea M.D. at Glasgow Univeisity, gave up 
Biii'gical work, and soon after cstal)lislied hiniFolf 
in Glasgow os a physician. At that time there 
was not ill Glasgow any regular course of medical 
study, and Culloii occupied Jiimself much in tlic 
foundabiou of a medical school, himself lecturing 
on various subjects. One of Ida pupils was the 
faihous Dr Joseph Black (q.v.). Cullen’s labours 
resullcd in liis appoiiitniont to the chair of iledi- 
cinc in the university, which he occupied four 
years. Li 1765 ho was persuaded to leave Glasgow 
101 ' EduiLur^li, and for tho next thirty-five yeans 
wna one of the mains lays of the Gdinbni'gli medical 


school. During tins long period ho occupied suc¬ 
cessively tho chairs of Chemistry, Institutes of 
Medicine, and Medicine, besides leaching clinically 
in the Royal Iiifirniavy all the time. 

Living as ho did in what might be^ Icrmcd tlio 
renaissance period of the history of medicine, Cullen 
was essentially a man of his time, and did much 
to advance the .science. For many centuries all 
disease liatl been refevred to disordons of the Ihiids 
of tho hiydy. Just Wove CuUoiVs time* Boovhtiavo 
hud added to this a pathology of the ' fibres ’ still 
strongly tinctured with tho old Ihiid or humoral 
patluuogy. To Cullen is largely duo the recogni- 
tioii of the impoTlaiit part played Iho nervous 
syatein both in health and diaenso. Ho denied tho 
tlieory mipported even hy Boerhaave, that tho 
brain was an excretory organ and the nervous 
innneiico a Iluid, Many of his speculations as to 
rellex nervous action, the possible presence in a 
single noiTc of both sensory and motor fibres, and 
the conneotion of scnsoiy and motor nervea with 
tho anterior and posterior nerve roolflt ha^"o now 
been proverl to be facts. Ho bad a singularly o))cn 
and candid inincl, and while lihnself introducing 
tho use of several new dings, as oxide of antimony 
and tartar emetic, was careful to distiiiguisli be¬ 
tween the action of drugs and the curative opern- 
tioiis of nature. It may he said of him in his own 
w'ords when speaking of Sydenham, ^ that ho rather 
Bought for theory to connect his factfl* than for 
facts to support Ins theory,* 

In tlio later yoars of his life arose the contvo- 
verey on thcBrimonian system (boo Bhown, John, 
M.D.), wliioli systeni Cullen bitterly opposed. 
Brown’s specious division of diseases into sthenic 
and asthenic was obviously a deduction from 
Cullen’s theories of nerve influence, and ^vas only 
one instance out of many wlicre a reputation wag 
built on ideas borrowed from Cullen. 

Cullen died on 6tli February 1790 at his sin all 
estate of Orniislon Hill* having nearly complet<ul 
his seventy-ninth year, and having been actively 
engaged in teaching and consul ting praclico till 
wdbhin a few in oil tbs of Ids death. Cullen’s iiiost 
important works are Ji'irst Lines of the Practice of 
Pkyde. (Edin, 1777), Synopsis Nosoloyiw Methodicoi 
(1786), Institutions of Medicine (1777), A TrecUisc 
on the Matence Medica (17tS9). Sco^ Biograpliy, 
vol. i, by Dr John Thomson (1832),.vol, ii, by Cullen’s 
son niuf Dr David Craigie {1860), also an article by 
Sir W. Hamilton in the ‘Edinhm'yli Iheicw (1831). 

Cllllci^a) a town and port of .Spain, near the 
mouth of the Jucar, 25 miles SSE. of Valencia. It 
exports rice, pistachio-nuts, oranges, wine, and oil. 
Pop. 11,050, 

€ullo<rcil» or Duuairio.ssik Mum, a broad flab 
sandstone lidge, 300 to 600 feet lugli, fl mil vs ENID, 
of Inverness. Planting and culture have changed 
its aspect much since 16th April 1740, when it was 
i the scene of the total rout of 6000 Highlanders 
under Piince Charles Edward by 12,000 regulars 
under tho Duke of CuinborlaiKi, Since 1881<;^i 
cairn, 20 feet in hciglit, with an inscription, iiiarla^ 
the spot whore tho battle was rierccHt* and wlioro 
many {»f the skin lie buried, Within 2 miles 
stands Culhicleii lloiiso, the seat of Duncan Forhoa 
and his descendants, 

Ollllli^ a kind of impure Aiitliracito (q.v.), Tu 
some districts the culm obtained from the pits in 
a broken and cniiiibJing condition is iiBcd os fnol, 
being made up into balls, witJi ono-tlurd of iU 
bulk of wet viscid clay. It burns without fiame, 
piodiicing a strong and steady heat, wgH adapted 
For cooking (sec Briquettes). The term Culm- 
measures is applied to tho carboniferous strata of 
Devonshire, on account of tho workings for culm 
near Bidoford, and other places, 
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Clllltl^ the peculiar cyliiidi'ical hollow and jointed 
flterii of GmsrfCii (fl-v.). 

Cliliiiiiiatioil, ail astronomical tci;m> signify¬ 
ing the piissago nf a star aevosti the meridian. The 
star is then at the highest point {ciihnai) of its' 
course i hence the name. The Rim culminates at 
mid-day, or twelve o'clock, apparent solar time— I 
which seldom agrees exactly with mean time, as I 
aliown hy a watch or clock. The full moon culiiiin- 
ales at nndniglifc. 

€tilna. S'oe Kalna. 

Olllpa simply means fault [generally^ the oiiuh' 
BioTi of .some net} wliich leads to legal liability for 
the inimotliato caiise(iuences. It may arise midci 
a contract, especially where many of tlic nhligatioiis 
of the X)aitiea are loft to implication—e.g. in the 
contract of eavna^'Q of passengers; or from the 
more relative position of parties, as where a menv 
her of tile puhlic, or a neighhour, is injured hy the 
negligent use of property. The distinction between 
culpn and In'each of contract, Avhilc theoretically 
cleni'j is practically difficult; and accordingly the 
opinion of a jury is coiifitaiibly remiired to ascertain 
wliobhor fault lins heoii Goinniiiled hi the fixecutioii 
of a contract. 

Culpable Iffh^iTciDi:, imil 

^MunnKth 

Cnlacpcr, John, See CoucpErEn. 

CiilpepeTj NiDinn.AH, was horn in Ijondon in 
1010 , ainl after studios at Cainhridgo and elsewltevc, 
started in Id 10 to pmetiso astndogyand physic in 
j^pibalOoIds, Tn 1040 lie puhlished an English 
translation of the Oollc^o of Physicians’ Pharina- 
copioia under tlie title A Phi/sicul Diredoyt/^ oy a 
Ti'cmdatioti of the Lo7i(lo)i Pispeiimtori/t renamed 
in 1054 as P/iarnmcojyoiia Londinensist or the 
London This infringement upon a 

close monopoly, together with hia sturdy aiuhincom- 
promiaiTig support of Puritanism and the parlia¬ 
ment, brought C'lilpopov many eneinloa and miicli 
ohlofjuy. In 1G53 ho publish eel Tho English Physic 
mm Enlarged. Uoth hooks had an enormous sale, 
and both arc included in I)i' Gordon’s collocUve 
edition of his 'Works (4 vols. 1802). Culpeper 
wi'oto imnicvous other hooka, many of which wore 
left imprinted, and died worn out ueforo his ttiuo, 
10 bh January 1654. 

Cilll> 04 >cr 9 Sm TiEOftfAfl, was born of good 
Koiitisu mmily in 1578. He studied at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, and at one of the Itiiis of Court, next 
bong]it Leeds Cnstlo in Kent, whoro, or at Green- 
way Gourb, near Tlollinghoiirn, ho mostly Jived 
till his death, which took place in 1C02, Ho 
was knigliled hy James L ni 1010. Ilis Trmt 
against the high rate o/puhlished in 1621, 
contended for the reduction of ijibevGflfc to nix per 
cent,—Hia third son, Sill Thoma.s OpiiPBWou, born 
in 1626, made Ids studies at Univci’Biby College. 
Oxford, and after making the grand tour, aii(l 
being knighted soon after tlid liestorafcioii, retired 
hifl CRtato of Grccinvay Court, where lio 
died in 1G97. Jlcsidas editing and prefacing his 
father’s troafciao on oxorhitant usury in 1868, he 
himself published many pamuhlots on the same 
subject, rencating his fathers argiimonts. He 
wrote also Essayes or Momt Discolu'ses on severed 
(1655 and 1671). 

Culro.SHf a piobty, old-world rillago in the 
detached portion of Perthshire, on the north sliorc 
of tJio Fivfch of Pbrfch, 7 miles AY. hy S, of Dunfenn- 
lino. With nicinories of St Serf and St Koutigern, 
James Yl., and the El^in and Bmidonald families, 
it lias remains of a Cistercian abbey (1217), bub 
has lost its manufacturo of ‘girdles,^ its salt¬ 
works, Hiiipping, and snlnnarino coabiniiics. A royal 
burgh since 1588, it iinilcs with Stirling and throe 


other towna to return one uicmher to parliament. 
Pop. 373, See Bovoridgo’s Culross and Tidliallan 
(1885). 

^ultivatcrt Plants. Tlmfc the histovy of 
material ]n'ogi'C.'5H is diinctly connected with iiud 
measured by mail's increasing utilisation of tho 
vegetable and animal, no less than of the inineval 
wavld, is ai\ idea of comii\m\ cxpcvicucc, which tho 
researches of arclwcologists in all parts of tho 
world have amply confirmed. Tlie whole siihjecb 
forms, indeed, one of the mo,st fascinating aspects 
of the history of civilisation. Udmltivc man, 
acquiring his acrpiaiiitancc ^Yith useful plants 
hy alow and often bitter individual cxpeiicnco^ at 
the very margin of siibHiRtenco, offers a striking 
contrast with the expcrinieutal organiser oE now 
and in oveiy f^enso remotely productive cultures 
like that of the cinchona-tree in the Hinminyaa, 
—a contrast w'hicli spans tlie wbolo van^e alike of 
Llio practical resources and the sciciitilic culturo 
of the Imnmn race. 

Wtlioub speculation as to the precise steps hy 
which man passed from the hunting or merely 
pa-stornl to the agricultural state, we (hid positive 
Gvulcnco of tho oxtstence of ngriciiltui’O long he- 
fore written record.^. Tlnm, tlioiigli the * kitchen- 
middens’ of iiortlievii countries contain no trace 
of cultivated plants, tho deposits of Swiss lake- 
dwellings have yielded remains of fruits, of cereal 
and other Rced^, and of linen fabrics, showing tlio 
exi^tciico of a conHulorablo agi’Lcultiiro before the 
ufio of metals. Aucioiit traditioirs nml eeremoniala 
of Ciiina also boar w'itnc.ss to the reinobciicss of 
eul livatioii fchoro. Tlie earliest Eg 3 ^ptian pictuve- 
writings and the greatoi* nuuihei* of cultivated 
specie.*! have arisen in that central cradle of ciyili- 
Bution which may be broadly marked oft' by draw¬ 
ing lines from tho delta of tlic Hilo to tho lioud of 
tliG Pomian Gulf, and from the Dardanelles to the 
Gofipian—i.o, heta^een iSO® and 40” lat Froin this 
region the majovitj*- of Euvepean plauta are derived, 
Another great centre of ancient agricidtiire, how¬ 
ever, is China; while tho third is intertrmncal 
America, where the ancient Mexicans and Peni- 
viauH practised the culture of nob a few plants, 
of wliich some have become almost cosmopolitan 
Bin CO the cpoeli-inakhig royn^o of Columbus. 

Since the rise of modern b^otany (see BOTANY), 
Quv knowledge of species at least possibly useful 
ha^j been greatly ox tended, j'ct there seems little 
risk of diinlacemeiit of tho e.^italilislicd cereals, 
fniit-trees, i'c., since these Jiave the advantage of 
an cnovuioos past of artificial selection, which has 
in many cit«<c {5 practically transformed tliepi into 
now species, apparently dislliict from their wdid 
congoiicm, and incapafile of continued existence 
in the micultivateil state—wheat, bariov, 
nmixe, pea, siigar-oano, yam, ore,, and pj‘t/bahly 
also bean, tobacco, inaiiioc, Sec. Moreover, such 
long cultivated plants usually exhibit greater 
variahility than natumlly wild species, ana tlius 
in every Avay new cultures bend to bo unremnnora- 
tivG. ' Ilenco the majority of sxiccies of primary 
nutribive importance toman iltpreseub are among 
those which nave been in cultivation for the past 
2000 yearn; and the progims wliich is noW being 
made is essentially on lines which merelv supiilo- 
ment these; tho newor plants, cultivatea for less 
than 2000 years, being, accordto I)e CaiuloUo, 
clriolly aitilicial fodders, winch tho {lucicnts 
scarcely know; thou bulbs, rcgefcablos, medicinal 
plants (cinchona): plants witli edible fruits of 
nutritioua seeds (buckwheat), or aromatic feqeda 
(coffee). Hove, of couvrg, tho demand for varia¬ 
tion e ill food and drink, for narcotics and medi¬ 
cines, for textiles and timber, all coinhiiio towards 
irogresaj In most of these the demand Is at 
jottom moro Inrgoly ocsfcliobic than utilibaiiani 
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tliis becomes e.veluisive in ilio nowesb bill 
extending dopartmeiifc of fkwer giir<fcniiig. 

See the ni'bicles Adi^icuLTUiin, Fiujit, 

Pastuhe, Tlanth (JMKmotN,v[i), Aaj tlioae on special 
piaiit^e.g. ]j.viu.E\’, Coca, Date, JIat^e, &o. ; also 
De CaiiilJllDi Origin of Culflvaicd Jdanh (Inter. So. 
SevioB, 1881); anti Helin’,s Wamlerimfis of FUuiLs and 
[ 16 B 8 ). 

OiiUh^atoi', a farm imiilomout. Sec GiiUniiRn, 

Oillvcrln, Olio of the earlier forms of Caimon 
(fj.v.), of ^i-eat length, generally an IS-noiiiuler, 
weighing 50 mrt. \ the tfowu’-culvorin being a 
O'poiinder, weighing 30 cwt, 

(/Ulvcr^S lio ot^ tho rluzoino of Yeronim 
vir(fmca, used imKliciiially as Icxnandrco of 
U. S. PiiarniRoopcein. 

Culvert IB the name giron to an.arclictl chaiinol 
of Jimsoiii'y for the conveyance of water under¬ 
ground or beneath an embankjiieiit. 

CulveV^Ycl, Natua^jael, on© of the Cam¬ 
bridge riatoiiists, was born in Middlo.sex^ and 
entered Einmanucl College in 1633. Ho grmhmtcd 
11, A, in 1636, M,A. in 1010, ^Yaa elected follow in 
10^2; m{\ died not later tlvau 1651. tn 1652 wm 
jmbhslicil An Elcf/ant andZeameU DiscoursQ of the 
ZMt of 2^attive^ with several othov treatises~viz. 
tncSohisin, the Act of Oblivion, the Child’a lloturji, 
the Panting Soul, Mount Ehal, tiic AVldto Stone *, 
S/mutual Optics; and tlie ]YoHh of XfouJs, An 
edition of the L(qH of Nature was waned in 1857, 
eilited by Dr Jolm Hrcnvii of Hclitiburgh, with a 
cYitical essay by pyineipal Cairns. It ia a treatige 
of great power and leaniing, written in a vivid and 
vi^orona at^de, and is a work not unworthy of the 
college that procluccd Cudworbb, Whiclicote, ajid 
John B\u\th. Bee TiiUoeh’s (fYicofoov, 

vol. ii. (1874), pp. ilO-26. 

CuiiiiO, an ancient city on the coast of Cani' 
pauia, foiuuletl conjointly by colonists from CJialcis 
in linbLca, and from theJIioUan town of Cyme in 
Asia jlfiuor. The date of its foundation is nn- 
certain, but accorduig to Siiabo it ^Ya3 the car]io.st 
of all fclio Ureek sottlcnieiits oitlier in JtnJy or 
Sicily. It moTi attained to wealth and power, 
built several harboiivs or port-towns of its own, 
kept a tolerably largo fleet, extended ita inlluenco 
over the native bribes of tbc .neighbouring terri- 
tovies, planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, at 
rutculi, Neapolin, and Zaiiclo (Messina). Spite 
of attfielifl from the Etruscans and Dinbriana ■wuji- 
ou-t, and dbsensioiiH within, for the two huiulrcd 
yeaia bofoTe 500 0 . 0 . it was the most important 
and civiliaed city in Southern Italy. Ju YJA its 
ally, Illeron, king of Syiaciisc, defeated the colu¬ 
mn cd fleets of the Etru.seans and Carbliaguiiana, 
who had attacked it by sea. Cumje at lenirth lost 
itB indepciiileiiGo {417 u.c.) when it was conquered 
by the Saimiilea, who killed or enslaved nio^st 
or the citizens, It ultimately became a Homan 
mwuicipium and colony, but contained to dcclino. 
Ib re-assumed a moiueiitavy importance ilin-jDg tbe 
wni-^a of Jlelisariufi and Navses. Ite strong fortress 
gavriHoned by the Goths, was the last place in Italy 
tUat hold ont against the Byzantine aviny, Dew 
Teumins of the ancient city exist. ^Cnime is famous 
as tlie reriidenco of the Sibyl (q.v.), wJioso cavo )Vft.s 
Klcntilied with one of the many subtoritincaii 
passages in the rock oi\ which tho citadel ftUiad, 
Most or these are now clinked up. 

Ciiliuaiidi a town of tbc VcncJ^uolan state of 
lieniuiilez, on tho Maiizmim'cs, n milo above its 
mouth wbcie tUeporboi ruerto Sucre lies ou the 
Dulr of Oaunco. It has a national collerifo, and 
aouiG export trade, but is cliielly of intSmt an 


til e oldest European town on the South Amcricau 
mtuubuul, bavins licen founded by Christopher 
Colunibufi's son Diego as New Tokwlo in 1C2L It 


has .'miYeved innoli Sroin earthquakes, and w’an 
almost entirely destroyed in 1853. Hop, (1881) 
12| 051. 

CulUauia is Um namo of a region in Contra! 
Hungary divided into Orent Cimania, east of llio 
Xlieiss, and Liith Ctimania^ between tho Daniibo 
and tlio Tlioiss, now incorporated in tho adjoining 
Hunganaii provinces. The inlmbitants, the Cumaiif+, 
avo the desconclauts of a raco of nomad iiivadoi'H of 
the Turkish stock, who forced tliclr way into Hun¬ 
gary from beyond the Volga in tho IHb couturv. 
llioy long beicl tiieir own in alteiiiato alliaiico aiid 
war with the surrounding states. Tlioy maintainnd 
liioir liGatheinfiiu and tlicir barbarous cuBtojiis, lill 
in 1278 a cnisntle was proclaimed against Llioin by 
iopQ Nichqla.s IV., and they wore compelled to 
accept Christianity' and adopt tlie way.s of tlioir 
Magyar^ neighbours. They are now n-liollv 
Magy armed. 

CniullcrloiKly a Border county of England, 
washed on tho W by tho rrish Sea aatl the .Solway 
Birth, and olsowhere bounded hj'' Dninfries and 
Hoxburgli shires, Norblmiiihcrland, Durlmm, West' 
morelaiul, and Lancashiro. ISiovcnth in size of the 
English countlc.H, it 1ms a maxinnun length of 75 
miles, a ma.ximuin breadth of 45, a coaBLdine of 75, 
and an uvea of 1504 srj. in. The surfaeo is niouii* 
taiiioiis in the soubh-wesl and east; the middlo 
consists of bills, valleys, and clovatcd rUlgGB • and 
the nomi and iiorth-ivest disbriets, includinr; tbo 
v<iloorCtvi-lislo,,are low, Ikb, or gently umluWBa. 
Xhe luouiiLains in the south-west are liigh, rutfgcd, 
and sterile, with deep and narrow valleys, Jakes, 
nvors, waterfalls, and woocllands, Tho eliiof mouii* 
f(3210 feet), tioaw Ecll 
Skid(lawf3f)58), Bo^y EoH 
(29001, and Cross P'dl (2892). The largest lakes 
are UliBwator, Dor went water, Bassontliwaite, Tbii’l' 
inoi'c. Butter mere, IV'^astwatcr, and Ennenlale. 
&LY of the oliief ivaterfalls aro 60 to 150 feet jikdi. 

I ho chief vivGia are tlie EMcn, the Esk, and tfio 
Derwent. The Laiica^itor and Oarlisle mllwiiy 
J’oiifcc iiYiiii London to Edinburgh crosses tlio 
north-east part of Cumhorlantl. 

hake (listi-ict, ov nearly the HouHi-woBt Imlf 
of Uimiberlaiicl, consiRla of SihiriaTi slaten, with 
lii'otniSKms of graiiito ami trap rocks, and with New 
iled samiJitono nloiig tlie const south of Sb .Uecs 
Bead, ill tlio north is a somicircnlar Htrip of cav- 
nomferoua limestone j tlicii follow strips of coal 
strata and Pemuan rocks; then the new red sand' 
stone plain of Carlislo, with oarhonifeTonslinicafcdno 
on tiio iiorbli-enst, inclniling a tiap-dilco 30 miles 
Giimbcrlfind abcuiiilH in mineral wcnifcli— 
Silver, coppor, lead, iron, plumbago, gyimiin, liiim- 
stone, coal, slates, marbles, marl, ami several of 
Clio rarer niinoTflls. 

Ill the iiiouidamoiift parts the <?liiiiate is wot 
and vaimhlo, especially from July to October* on 

anmml rainfall 

of 50 inch(» at Wnteliavoii, and of 50 at Keswick; 
Willie at bhdiead Pass, at an altitude of 1077feetffs 
the minfall Jms been n« much as 243*98 iiielies. 
Balf of the cultivatoil soil consists of dvv lojuii. 
Mncli of tho subsoil is w^ct ehiy. The chief ci'ops 
are wheat, barley oats, turnips, and potatoes. 
-iJiero are many small dairies. Hlioeij mul cattle aro 
reared in tho mountains. The o,slates avc genoifillv 
siiiaN, and farmed by the owners, or hold under tlio 
ioRlH of the maiiorfl by cnstuinary toiimn. Many 
of tho sin all |)ro[)rietor.s, or 'statcsinon,* have liiul 
their lands in fchoir fanillies for conturies, and have 
a Iiigli spirit of imlepoiidonce. There avo maun- 
pi woollons-mucJi being uriestk - 
cottons, Imoiis, earthenware, and glfusa Tho cliiof 
CrHisIo, CtjekcTiiionbii, Yflnleliavoii, 
Workington, Maryport, IVigtozi, PonriUq Kcswiclq 
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Egueniont. Under the Distribution of >Scat3 Act, 
LSHo, Cumberland rcturiiB one ineiiibcr for each 
of the four divisions, North or Eskdnlc, Mid or 
Penrith, Cocknrnioiitli, and West or Eyreiuont, 
Pop. (1801) 117»230; (1841) 178,038; (1871)220,253; 
(1881) 250,017. Near Keswick mul Kirkoswald 
are two fnio atouc circles; and niiiny Ihnnaii relics 
have been found, such ns altars, coins, and in.scrm- 
tions. Vox centuries part of Cuinhrin or Strath¬ 
clyde, tile jiresciit comity was finally annexed to 
England in 1157, Vox three hundred years prior to 
the union of the crowns, it waa tho constant scene 
of war and devastation, from incursions of the 
English and Scotch; and it suffered again in both 
tlic ^15 and the Cumberland had formerly 
se\"eral monasteries and hospitals; and on the 
Border, many towers or peel-iioiises; and it lias 
still some fine old churches. See lloilDKll8, Lake 
D isrniGT; and li. S, Eergusoids Ifii/, of C, (1890), 

Cliiiibcrlaiul) a river, rises in Kentucky, flows 
into Tennessee, and rotuming to ICcntiickv, entors 
the Ohio at Bmilhlaud, after a course of a'liout 050 
miles, of which nearly 200 are navigable for steam¬ 
boats.—Eor Cumbcvland Alouiibaiu, ace ArrALA- 
CiriANS. 

Climberlaiicl, capital of Allegbany county, 
Maryland, on the Potomac River, 178 miles W, 
by N. of Baltnuore hy rail. It is a canal terminus 
and an important railway centre, and has nianu- 
faeburos of brick, conient, flour, and leatlier, and 
an oxtensivo trade in coal. Pop. (1880) 10,003, 

Ciiiubcrlniul) Da IUuiiaud, was born in 
London, July 15, 1031. Educated at St Paul’s 
School and Magdalene College, Cainbru^o, he was 
preferred to the rectory of Branmton, Nortlmnip- 
tonaliiie, in 1658; in 13(37 to tlie living of All 
JIalloAYS, Stamford; and in 1001 to the bishopric of 
Peterborough, Cuinborland was a man of great 
acquircinoiits, and of Binceve and simple piety; liis 
frequent saying, *n man had bettor ivenreufc than 
rust out,’ explains his unusually Jiigh idea of 
episcopal duty, Ho wrote several Avorks, of Avliicli 
one ia still read, his Inqtuvu into the Laios of 
li'aturc, AVritton in reply to Iiobbes, and romavK- 
ablo as placing the /onmlation of morality on a 
utilibaiian basis. His Ji^ssay on Jeioinh ireiahts 
and Mecmires Avas dedicated to his old college 
friond Pepys, fis president of the Royal Society. 
Ab an iiiatancQ of Cumberland’s insatiable thirst 
for knOAvledge, it is mentioned that ho learned 
Coptic after the ago of eighty-three. lie died 
October 9, 1718. 

(hiiilbOrlflluL liiciTART), a di’amatic Avritev 
and essayist, Avas born on tlio lOtli Poln’imry 1732, 
ill the lodge of Tibiiby College, Cnmbridjjo, lie 
Avas the great-grandson of Risbop Cumberland, 
and grandson, by the moUiei’s ftide, of Dr 
Richard Bentley, From Bury St Edinimda ami 
Weabininster, Avliere lie was contemporary Avitli 
Cowpor, Chuvcliill, and Warren Ilaatings, ho 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and here 
AAnus elected to a felloAVtihip at tAs^enby. Becom¬ 
ing |)rivat(i secrotary to Lord Halifax, ho gavo up 
his intention of entering the church, ana, after 
pas-sing through several subordinate ollices, Avas 
ajjpoiiifced secretary to Uie Board of Trade, Ho 
Iicid that oJlice after his return from an unfortu¬ 
nate secret mission to Spain (1780 )j Avliich coat him 
as much as £5000, a sum that miiiistora refused to 
reimburse, Avhcin the Board waa suppresBed. Hav¬ 
ing obtained a eoinpciisation allowance of about half 
liis salary, Cum her! u ml retired to Tunbridgo Wells, 
whore lie devoted himself to literature, and Avroto 
incessantly farces, tragedies, comedieB, pamphlets, 
essays, and novels, two ab least of aiciit, jbmndd 
iiAu\ ihnry, ^Ylauy of Uis comcdica were auccoesful 
at the biino of their appearance, although they liaA’^e 


nob kept posses#.ioii of the stage. Among them may 
here be ]iamed 'The ]V€st Indian, The JSvothcrii, The 
Fashiomtbte Lover, The Jew, niid The IVhcd of 
Fortune, Cumberland is alluded to in Goldsiiiith’s 
Jtelaliaiion with not unkindlv satire as ' the 
Terence of England, blio ineuiler of lie aits;’ in 
Sheridan’s Cn'iic he is gibbeted as ‘Sir Fretful 
Plagiary.’ Cuinherland’s essays and translations 
from the Greek poets are long forgotten. He died 
at Tunbridge WellSj 7th May 1811. Hia inaccu¬ 
rate Memoiva of himself Avere published in 1807. 

CiiiiiUerlaiuU William Augustus, Duke op, 
second son of George II., Avas boi*n in 1721. He 
adopted a iniUtaiy career, was Avoimdcd at Dctfciii- 
gen in 1743, and defeated, nob inglorioiifily, at 
Fontenoy, by Marshal Saxo, in 1745. Ho avqs next 
sent to criisli fclic Young Proteiidev’s rebellion, 
Avhich lie did efiecbually at Culloden (174C); uiid 
by a series of severe ineasitrcs against the 
broken and dispiiitcd Higlilandci'S lie earned for 
liinisclf the lasting title of Ulie iJutciier,’ Lo set 
oft' against his rcAvard of £25,000 ft year mid tlie 
thanks of parliament. In 1747 bo Avas defeated 
by Saxe at LalVeld, and in 1767 had to siiiTeiulor 
and disarm his army at Kloster-Zoveii, after Avhicli 
ho rotiicd into private life, and died in 1705. 
Those Avho fool iiiterc.sb in his career may read his 
Life (1776) and General Orders of I74 o-4f7 
—For other dukes and earl.s of Cumberland, see 
IIakover, and Cuffohp. 

Ciimbciiaild Island (bo called) is a penin¬ 
sula of Baftin Land, extending into Davis StraiL 

Cuiiibcrland rrcshytciHaiis, a icligioua 
denomination which sprang up in 1810 in the state 
of Kentucky, in conBCqucnco of a dispute betAveen 
the nreahytery of Cumberland in that .state, and 
11 10 Kentucky Synod of the Proabytenan Church 
in America, concorning the ordinfition of pei-aona 
Avlio had not pa«accl through tlio usual educal^ional 
curriculum, but Avhoso aervfces tlio presbytovy 
ro^jftrdcd as demanded for the nniiistiy by the 
exigencies of tlie times. In 1887 Ibis church had 
26 uynodB, 1638 miniStevs, 150,000 uiembevs, and 
several colleges and seminaries. Tlieir form of 
goveriinicnt ia pre.sbytcrian, though they Iielv'q 
added a syaiein of itinemting like the Meblio- 
diets. In doctrine they approach Arniinianism, 
denying unconditional election and predestination, 
and they bolioA^e in the universality of tlio atone- 
inont. 

Cilliibrac. Big or Gi^eai*, an islaiid of Bute¬ 
shire, ill the Firth of Clyde, 21 miles E. of Bute at 
tlio navroAvesb, and inilo WSW, of Largs. With 
tho shape of a shark’s tooth, it is 38 miles long, 
2 hroad, 10J in circumference, and 5 sq, iru in area. 
It rises lo a height of 417 feet, and consists of Old 
Red sandstone, with wall-like trap-dykes iiitersoct- 
it. Tlie Marquis of Bute is sole pi'oprietor. 
Millport, on tho south shore, 19 miles SSW, of 
Greenock {vid AVemys-s B<iy), is a evoAAaled msorb 
in fiuininer. Poji. (1801) 500; (1881) 1S5G, of wJioni 
1749 wove in Millpoi-t,—L ittle CuAinuAE, H 
SSW. of Millport, is barely 1 in, in urea, - It 
rises 400 feet, and has a lighblioiiae (1820). 
Pop. 23. 

€iiiiil>riu» See Cambria and STnATiiCLVUE, 

Cllllliilili) Cumin: {Cwnlnmn), a geaus of 
[Jmbelliforoj, containing only one knoAvn epecies 
{0, cyimmc7n)t Gommon in Egypt and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, sometimes as an unmiai Avecd, 
but more frequently in cultivation, as also in 
Koutliorii Europe and India, It is reforved to in 
Scripture (as in Matt, xxiii. 23). The fruit-lobes 
sojDarato in the way chavac Leris tic of tlie ordqr, 
and are thus popularly called seeds; their odour 
and properties rcsembIetho.se of CaraAvay (q.v.), 
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bnt m© atvongoi'j aiul tliorc^ovQ to soiiio ^mlatea 
iiioi-e pleaaaat It is oraployeil aa ii canumativc 
llfivouilng ill many parts of tlio ^vorklj but its 
Bfcricjfcly mcdicijm] uho (as in piaatcw) is now cMellj 
conii/ied to vofccrinaiy pmcti«o. In Gormany, it la 
often put into bread; m HtjUaiicI, Rimiebiinca into 
chijeae. It ctwifcains a peculiar volaiilo Q\\[Oi( of 
(J{ihmin\ Onniiniii-secd ia brought to liriiam 
niuafclj from Sicily and Malta.—The Intit of 
Litgoccia ciminouleft^ another lunbolliforoiia plant, 
a mibive of tlio Levanbj is similar in its tnialibios 
and to that of ciiminim ^ The Ibaelc Cnuuinii 
of the ancioiifcs is aojiictinies uleatilied as a spocics 
of Kigolla (q.v.). 

Giiiiiiniiig'y Constancy Fiikdekik.y Gohdon, 
a welbknown tiuveller, was bovu 24tU ktay 1837, 
ami was tho sis tor of the HoiidiiuitGr (see below). 
She has travelled oxtensivoly, having resided 
/or i\ro yem in Cojdonj and two in Fiji She 
lins also visited Tahiti, China, Japan, Califorina, 
Hawaii, New Zealand, and Australia, ami has 
written \’ari(ma aprightly and cntortciiniiig volumes 
of 'travel, including vronv the Hebrides to the 
}Jimala\jcis (1876); At llejnc in Fiji (1881); A 
Jjady's Crum in a Frenc?i^ Man-of’Waf' (1882); 
FiVc Founiains—IlawUiS (1883); WandcHuffs in 
G/iim (1885). 

CllulHlillg^ JoUN, divine and author, was born 
ill Pin try ]iansh, AhertlGonsbire, lObh November 
1807, ite was educated at Kiiigls College, Abor- 
deou, wUero ho took Ida degree of H.A, iu 1827, 
ami in 1832 waa ordained to the Scotch Cimrch, 
Ci’o uvi Coui t, Covozib Garden, London, whoro }io 
nreacbed wibli La’eat popularity and success till 
1879. Ediubiuglv Uiiivoimty gave him tho degree 
of 1),D. m 1841. Ho was active in. plnlantUvopic 
)rojecta, and os a controveiuialist and lecturer 
jobli against the party that formed the Scotch h'rce 
Church aiul in the 'aufci-I^opeiy* cause; hub Ida 
eelehriby was eh icily due to his wri tings on tlio 
int©vpyetatiow of pitipUecy. Ilu avulaclty iu this 
perilous entoiprise drew upon him nnicli ritlicule. 
In 18BS he asked the nope if he might attend the 
(Ecumenical Council, uut his application was de¬ 
clined tliroiigh Arclibishop Manning. After .some 
\cai-s of ilbhealth, Cumiiiing died 5th July 1881, 
His works niiinber over a min died various pub¬ 
lications. Among thorn are Apocalyptic iShehhes 
(throe series, 1848-50), Propkeiic Studies (1850), 
Signs of ike Times (185*1), The Millcnmcd Hest 
(1862), Miimlism the llUjhioay to Home (1807), 
The Sounding of the Lctst Trumpet (1867), and 
The Seventh Vial (1870). 

CiiiJlJllilij^f Uoualeyn-Oeobge GoniDON, the 
Afiican lioiidiunter and the second son of 8ir 
AVilUani-’Guxdou Goidon-Cumming, \vas born 15th 
March 1820, and w'as educated at Eton. Ho be¬ 
came a cornet in tlio Madras Cavalry in 1838, 
served for a fciine in Canada, and joined tlio Cape 
klounted Hides in 1843; but lie soon re.signod his 
couiiuisaioii, and, till hi.s return bo England iu 1848, 
engaged iu those famous Inin ting exploits ntUTatocI 
in hid Five Years of a HtmieFs Life (1850), of 
whicli he issued a condeuHcd edition, entitled The 
Lioii’liiiiiter of South Africa (1858). He died at 
lii.s rcsulencCi Furb Angiisbus, 24bli iJarch 180G. 

€iiiiiiiiiiis» Maiua Susanna, American novel¬ 
ist, born at fealeni, Massacbusetfcs, Ajiril 9, 1827, 
liegnii to write iu 1850, cuntrihuting pre.sciibly to 
tile Atlantic Monthly and other magazines. Her 
lii'st novel. The Laiiiplighter (1854), had a pheno* 
incnal f^iilc, 40,000 copies being sold in two montliH; 
its on tire sule in America alone lias exceeded 
120,000 copies. Her other hooks inclndo hluhcl 
Vanghem U^M), El Furcidis (1860), and Haunted 
Hearts (1864). She died at Horcjliester, Oclobor 1, 
1800. 


OllllliiOClCs Old, a town (>f Ayrshire, on Juigar 
Watoi*, 18 yniles by rail E. of Ayr, and 43 NAV. of 
puiufiic.s, ThoinanufacUircof wooden snidf-hoxcs 
wn^Ainany years since tvaunfoYml to MauoUliue, and 
iiiining is now blie chief iiulusLry. Tho Uovoiiaut. 
ing ‘proplicb,* Podoii (1620-80), lies in tlio chnreli- 
yard. Duinfries llonao, a seal of tlio Marq^uia of 
Bute, is 2 miles to_ bho west. Hop. 3345 .—New 
C uMNOUic, on tho Nith, 5^ inilcfl Kli, of Old Cwnv 
nock, has 1205 hiliabilnnts. 

€uuiulutlvc Voting, See liEPIlE-SliNTATION. 

OiiJicllvl, Sir Samujel, was horn 2 JbI: Novoziihor 
1787 at Halifax, Nova Scoiiit, wdiore his father, a 
Philadelphia inorclmnt, had eotfcled, llecomiiig 
early aancccssful morcliaiit and shipowner, Cnnaid 
oiuno to England iu 1838, JainGU with George 
Bnrna, Glasgow, and David Splver, Liverpool, in 
founding (1839) the IMtisli and Nortli Aiiierican 
Boyal Mail Sfcam Packefc C'oiapany, and obtaincii 
a contract from the Hritish govorinnenl for^ bJie 
ivuiil Rcvvice between fdverpool and Ilalihix, 
Boston, and Quebec. TJio first passage was lluit 
of tlio Britannia in 1840, blic tiiiio occupied being 
fourteen days eight hours. Iron sluiiiners wore 
first used in 1855, and paddlo-wIieclH gave way 
outiroly to tlio screw after 1862. From its sinaJl 
but Kucccssfiil boghiniug, Ciinard'a uiid or taking 
soon dovolo]) 0 d into onu of tho yasfccsfc of private 
commercial concerns. In 1878 it was nmuo iulo 
a joiiit'fitock company, Created a havcuot in 1859, 
(junaril died at London, 28bh April 1865, 

CiiiitlXcU in Babjdonia, east of the Euplirales, 
ahmib 69 miles N. of Habjdon, notctl fw Dm haibJe 
(401 D.c.) between Cyrus tlio younger and liia 
lirothcr AHaxei’XCs Muemon, iu which the foinior 
wow killed, 

€iin<linmiiar(Ml» a central doparbiuoiil of 
Colombia, extending enafc to Yenozuela. It is the 
second largest dopartment of the republic, with an 
aim of 8590 hu. jii,, excluding tJic terrifcozy lo Iho 
sOubU-cftst oE the Meta, whicli is about as large oh 
Italy, Tlio population was ollicially estimaled in 
1881 at 569,000. The weatern part is nioimtiunouH, 
with fertilo valleys and plateaua; in the oast are 
vast plains. It is well wooded, and rich iu 
mmorals. Tlio ciipiUl k llogotii (tpv.) > also capLtal 
of the reimblic, 

Ciiiicltorm, Oiiiieatic, Ytedgc•shaped, Arrow- 
headed (F]‘. teie-d‘do*ty Gor. Iccilformitj)^ are 
terms for a certain form of writing, of wliiali the 
ftOuipoMcut parte rcKciuhlc ft wetlgo^ It was used 
hy the ancient peoples uf Akkad, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Armenia, lilain, anti Povsiib; and wtis 
inscribed ii^jon stone, hJ'on:je, iron, ghiss, nm) clay. 
Cuneiferin inscriptions wore chiselled upon Hhnie 
and iron, hut they were iiupimsed upon soft clay 
with fi iKiinted sty I us having ilircc unequal facoLs ; 
the snuilleat to inake tho line wedge of tho ciinej- 
form signs, tiie iniddlc-.sizod to make thu thicker 
wedges, and tho largest to nmko tlic outer and 
thick wedges of the cliaructors. TJio /Imt date 
tjiat can he a.ssigned to the imo of ciumifern'T 
writing is about 3800 U.u., ami its iifU3 was con- 
tiimtid until after the iartii of Christ. The ouvlicst 
inscription at ]n‘eHent Iciiown is that inserihoil 
upon the poiphyry wJiorl in tlie tiuie of Hargou of 
Ag/ide; tho latosb is a liiblct preserved ivL Muiiieli, 
ivldcji may have been written about 83 A.D. 
Cmioif(A'in writing was lirst uhcd iu Mesopotunna, 
and from ibenee it .spread to Persia and to tin) 
dii^tricte north of Nineveh. For nearly 1600 years 
after its extinetion its very cxIsLonce was for¬ 
go ttoii. Tlic iiinnoiisG niiiis foiuid all over tluit 
iiucient kingdom, and espcoiwHy thnse oi aiwvout 
Persopolbs, had at all times attracted the atlonUon 
of eastern travellers; still no o)ie seems to liavo 
dreamed that those strange wedges wliicli coju- 
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coverod sonic of tiiem couM have any The real and Final discovery, however, is due to 
jueaning. Ifc wna Garcia de »Sylva Fi^picroa, am- Grotefeml of Hanover, and dates from 1802, On 
hassador of Philip III, of Spam, who, on a visit the 7tli of September of that year he laid the first 
to Persepolis in 1618, first hecainc possessed with cuneiform alphabet, with its eq^iiivalents, before 
the Arm conviction that these signs must be in- the Accademy of Gottingen—strangely enough, in 
scriptioTis in some lost writing and, pevhapg, the very same sitting in which Hoync gave an 
language, and liad a line of them copied. Amongst account of the first reading of hieroglyphs, The 
subsGcpiont travellers whose attention was attracted process by whieli Grotcfeiid arrived at that wonder- 
to the subject, Chardin, after his return to Europe lul result is so supremely interesting, tliat we can* 
in 107d, pnbli^^lied threo cmnpletc groups of ormci- nob omit to sketch it briejly. He fixed upon a 
forms, copied hy him self at Persepohs, together PorsenoUtan inscription of wimt w'os called the 
Avith a comparatively long and minute ncconiit of firat class, and counted in it thirty promiscnously 
the iiiysLovions characlcr. He likeAvisc declared ib recurring groups or combinations of enneiforms. 
to he ‘ writing and no hieroglyphs; the resb, These gioup.s he concluded to he letters, and nob 
Jiowovei', Avll] always bo unknown/ Miciiflux, a Avords, aa a syllabary of tliirtvAvords could not be 
Pronch botanist, sent, in 1782, a boundary h bone, thoughb of in ony language. Then, a^ain, n certain 
found et Bagdad, to Pans, coi^ored ivitli insci'ip' ohlimio Avcclge, evidently a sign of division, whicli 
tion«. Evoi' sinco, tlie inaloi'ials for the investf^a- stood after three, four, /tve, up to eight or nine such 
tion of a auhjcct the high iiupovtancc of which liy groups or letters, must show the beginning cr end, 
that tinio was fully recognised have been rapidly nob of a phrase, hut of a word, Tyclisen and 
accumulabing. Sir H. Jones, Ker Porter, Robert Mlinter hncl already pointed out a certain conibiiia* 
StcAvari, Sir W, Ousel oy, Bel lino, Dr Sclmltz—^np tion of hqvqw charactci-s as signifying the royal 
to Rich anil Botba, EJandin, Roiict, Lay aril, title, Grotefond adopted tliis opinion. The word 
OppGi't, Smith, Rasaam, Budge, and, above all, occurred here and there in the text, and after the 
Rawliiison, each in Ins burn brought back more or first Avonls of most of tlic inscriptions, hvico; the 
less valuahle inatorials from his oaafccrn travels; second time with an appendage, Avhich lie concluded 
and, naturally enough, those explorers Avero among to be the terminabion of the genitive plural, and lie 
tlie foiemosfc to ong/ige in the study of the i^ecords fciuiisJated the.*fQ fcwo irords, Avithonfc tci their 

they had brought to light. plionotie value, ^ King of Kings.' Ho tlien, in com- 

Now tliat Ave are able to explain so inncli of tliesc paring fclic Avords preceding the royal titles in two 
iiiscrljibionfi, it is higldy inleveating and mstruefcive tablets, found them rei>eatcd in Avhat he aBsumed 
to notice the opinions lirat entevliiincd of tliem by to bo a filial relation; thus: There AA^ere tliree clis- 
tlio Aviso and learned in Europe. In the Transac- tinct groups, Avords, or name.s, which avc will call X, 
tions of the Royal Society of June 1(593, they lirat D, and H, and this is how they occurred: (1) X, 
appeared from a copy made by Flower.^, and they ICing of Kingg, son of D, King of Kings; (2) D, 
are held to be ‘ the aucionb Avriting of the Gaiirca King of Kinga, boh of Hj but the (3) fl Avas not 
or Gobies,' Thomas Hyde, the eminent Orientalist, folloAVed by the word King, H, therefore, must 
declared them, in his learned Averk on tlie religion of have been the founder of the dynasty, Noav tlia 
the aucionl; Persians (1700), to be iiotliing more or names tliemsclvefl had to be found. Grotefond, tim 
less bliaii idle fancies of the arcIiUecb, who cm like his predecessors, had rcconi’se not to jihllology, 
deavonred to show hoAv many differont oliamcters a bii b to ai’ch/cology and histojy. The insenphons m 
cor tain x)eeuliar stroke in diflbrcnt combinations oucstion were by that time proved to belong to 
could furnisb. "Witbo, in Ro.stecjk, saw in them the tne Aclifcmonian dynasty, founded by Hyataspos = 
doBlriicbivo AYoi'k of genoratiouB upon generations of group H, He was XolloAved by Daniia, *Kiug of 
Generally, they were pronounced to bo tnlia- Kings, son of Hyataapes,' or Darius Hystaapes = 
maTiio fligiiH, mysterious foniiulai of prie-sta, astro* group D; ho, again, by Xorxcs, King of Kin^, son 
logical Hyinbela, charms Avhioh, if properly read and of Darina, King of Kings ?= group Xp-aiid the 
used, Avould open iinnionao vaults full of gold and pmblcin ayos solved. It could not have been Cyrua 
pearls—an opinion widely clifthaed among the native and Cambyaes, as the groups did not begin witli 
savants. The next step Avas to see in bhoni afipecies tlio same signs (C); nor Cyrus and A^itaxerxes, the 
of revealed digital langiuigo, such aa the Almighty first being too short for tho groiu)* the second too 
imtl Anst used to Adam. Lichlenatoin read in some long—it could only be Darius, Xerxes, Hyst^pea 
(jf tlioni certain passages from the Koran, wrifctou —of comae in the ortbography of their, not of onr 
ill ICufic, the ancient Arabic cliaractovj in otlieis, time; and Avlierevor in tliesonames the samelctieia 
a record of Tamerlane; and was only surprised recurred, they Avere expressed by the same com bina- 
thafc ethoYtt shonUl neb have found this, the cosiest tions of sigua, A further proof of the correotuesB 
and clearest reading, long bofovo him. Kaunpfer of the reading avos fiiriiislieil hy a yaso in Vemeo, 
Avas not miito sure Avlioilier they Averc Cliineso or beariJigci cuneiform and aliiei oglyplucatinBcnption, 
liehroAv characters. That they were Runes, which Averc both rea<l nb the sapie time indopend- 
Oghanis, Samaritan, or Greek clmractere, Avoro cntly:‘Xerxes/ XimumerahledilbcnUica, however, 
some of fcliG Robevost explanations. reinainett, and remain up to tljB moniontj Grobe¬ 

lt was ICoi'Htcn Niobulir Avho fiitib shoAved the fend had, after all, only read—and not altogether 
a ^vay, to the more acnsible portion of the learnetl, correctly—^three iianieg, Aviiich did not contain more 
out of ibis labyrinth of absurdities. Without tlian tAi^olvc letters—the icat being more conjecture 
attempting to read the character itself, ho first of —and there Avero many niorc in this alphabet. Jhe 
all established throe distinct cimcifonn alphabets other tAS^o alphabets, Avitli an iiiftnite vane by of 
instead of one, the loLters of Avliich Boonied to letters, had hardly been properly approached yet. 
oiibiunnher those of all other languages together. Moreover, the discovery^ of Grotefeml Avns in itself 
The threefold inscriptions found at Persepolia ho so startling, so extraordinary and hold, that no one 
ri'ditly took to ho transcripts of the same text in ventured to folJoAV it up for the next tAvouty yeai-s, 
tirroe alphahots, in a hitherto imknowii language. Avhen H. Marlin found the gi-ammabical liexions of 
Tychsonof Rostock (1798), and Miiiitor of Copem the plural and genitive ease. e cannob noAV 
ha'^eii (1800), alliimcd and finihor developed this snecify his further discoveries, or thaso of Rosk, 
coniectuve. Tlio latier Avent eo far as to divide the Biirnouf, Losaon, Westergaard, Beer, Jacqiiot, and 
chavneters and iiiBcriptions into alphabetical, syl- others who folloAved; Ai^e will only say that they 
l&bic, and monogrammatical, and to aflsniiio two mostly secured for themselves fanio and 
difi’erenb languages—Zend for inscriptions of a rectifying or fixing one or two IcUci’s. The last 
rclio-ioiiH, Peflevi for bliogo of a political character.' and greatest of iiivestigatorB of thia first alphabob 
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is Rawlinsuii, w]io not only first eopietl, but also 
readj tiw Behistiin insoriiition—containing 

more bliiin 1000 linen—oi M’liicli nioi^ anon, 

InseniJtions in the Persian cmieifonii character 
arc mostly hmiid in three parallel cohinuis, and are 
then translafciona of each other in different all)ha- 
hots and lan&naijcs, called resnectivoly rersian, 
IMediaii* and Babylonian i the AcIiUnnonian Inngs 
being obliged to make tboh* decrees intelligible lo 
tlie Siree nrinoij[)al nafciona under their sway, a« in 
our days the Sliah of Persia would use tlio rorsian, 
Tiirkisii, and Arabic langiiagCFs, in order that he 
miglit 1)0 imderstooil in Biigdad and Teheran. 

TJie first of the tlii-eo, tho Persian, consists of 
thirty-nine to forty-four lottcra, and is the most 
recent, the most ancient bcin^ the Babylonian, 
it is tURtlngvviahod by the obh^itte »tvoko which 
divides its words. Its lob tors ai'O co)n])oscd of 
not more Uiau (Ivc Blrokcs ov wedges uloeed 
aide by aide horizon tally oi* perpeiidiculply, or 
both, but never—wibti one excebtiou—crossing each 
other. The language is pronounced by all inveabi* 
gafcova to bo- os near Zend (d-v.) as yoi'siblej jind 
to bo the iiiother-lmiguago of modern Persian. 
It is only twice found by itself; all the other 
inscriptions arc trilingual. Tho tinne of its use is 
confined to the ycara 570-370 b.o. Tlic olde.st 
instance of its omploynient ia an inscription of 
Cyrus the Great at Pasavgndn>; the most recent, 
tJiat of Artaxovxes Ochus at Perscpolis. The moat 
important is Lliat of Darina Hystaapea, in the great 
inscniitioii o! Bebisbuu (q.v.), which containa, besides 
geJieai ogical records, a tioacription of tho extent of 
Ilia power, tba leading incidents of Ida reign, pray era 
to Ormiizd and tho angelsj and reference to the 
httilding of the palaces. Most of these inacriptionB 
occur at Feraepolis, Bchistim, Nakali-i-Rustam, 
and Htvmadan. 

The second kind ia called the ilcdian, because it 
takes tho second place in the trilingual inscriptlona, 
under tho conquering Persians, but over the con¬ 
quered ihssvriaua, and as the Medes stood somewhat 
in tliat relation to these two nations, that name 
was selected, Anotlier name, * Scythio,' has been 
proposed, or, by ’way of compromise, *Medo- 
iacytluc/ aiul the language—simposcd to have been 
spoken by tlioso innumerable Tartaro-Finnic tribes 
wMcli occupied Ihe centre of Asia—has been pro¬ 
nounced to bo a Turanian dialect. But tlio process 
of constructing out of such slender oleincnts as 
Samojed and Ostiak words, a so-called ^Bcythie,' is 
somewhat similar to the attempt of recon.s true ting 
Sanskrit from .some detached and very doubtfiu 
French and English words, Tlieso inscriptuma 
I never dcqui' by themselves (puc instance again 
I excejited), fuicl being translations of the Persian 
rccovda, about ninety names have been ascertained, 
and an alphabet of about one hundred characters— 
combinations of a syllable natuve—has been estab¬ 
lished. The principal investigators of tliis charac- 
tev are 'Wcsteigaa.rd, Do Saitlcy, llinckft, Norcis, 
and Opport. Gobiiioau liolds the language to be 
liiizvaresli^ a mixture of Iranian and fiemitic. 

The tliivd and most important is the Babylonian 
portion of the cuiicifornifl. The trilingual records 
gave tlic ill’st cine to tho deciphering of this char¬ 
acter; but many original documents, more than three 
thoUfciand yeui’s older, have j^ince been found in 
Babylon, Nineveh,^ and otlier places near the 
Eiipliratus and Tigris, and even in Egypt. On one 
occasion, til 6 Asiatic Society siibiiiitteu a eylinder 
of Tiglafch-pileser to four prominent investigators 
of the subject, and they indcpendeufcly read it 
nearly alike, with tiie exception of Hie proper 
nniiiGH, where they widely diflcrcd. As a proof of 
the enormous importance of Uiis eliaractcr for 
history, giainiiiar, law, niythology, arcliteology, 
and antiquities generally, we name some of the 


records wliich llawHnson began Lo publish (now 
in progress): Babylonian Legends, such as tho 
Fight between Mai'diik and Tiamat, the Deseonfc 
of Islitar into Iladca (12000-1500 U.c.); Bricks 
from Kilebshergat of the early Kings of Assyria 
(1350-1100 ij.a), in a character imicli complicated j 
Annals of Tiglabli-pUcser I. (1120 n.c.); Annals 
of Assuv-nasir'pal, of HliahiiftTiGsoi' I. mid II., 
Sargon, Scniiachcrih, Assuv-bani-pal, sou of Esav- 
liaddoji; Inscriptions of Nebiicbndnczzar J, and 
II. ; Cylinders containing tho name of Bclsiiazziir, 
Sic.) bcsitlcs syllabanca, vocabularie,s, mathomali- 
cai and astronenilcai tahlots, ealemlara, and a 
Bclcction from the mythological tablets,^ 

III order to give tho rcadov aomc idea of the 
appoaranco of tlio cuneiform character, we subjoin 
the naino of Darius, written in the Perrian, Scy thic, 
and Babylonian clmractci^. 

fi ffi ET T<- -TE <^t ^ 

Porfiinu. 

m-V -^TK < “’(’f 

Soythio. 

ET <1 -IKT E=i; 8 - 1 < 

Babsdoniaii. 

Tho ciineifonn .signs were originally pictures of 
objects. It appears that they wore first dra’\i’n in 
outline upon some vcgotable substance, called iu 
the native dociuuont-"’ hkhnsi. Whobhev the siipjdy 
of this niateriai failed it ia impossible to say, bub 
it is quite certain tiiab at a very early period in 
the hfstoi^ of Babylonia, clay was adopted as a 
substance for writiiip upon. On substancos like 
papyrus and leatiior it is quito easy to dra'W in ont« 
line a picture of any olnect; but it became inovo 
didicuU to do thin when day ^Ya« used, because tho 
outliiioB of the object represented liad to ]>o pressed 
into it. The uccessavy lesulb of this was that the 
shapes of the objects boeamo altered. Thus a circle 
(1) represented tlio sun, but wlieii iusevibed upon 
clay lb bceaine 2; and a star (3) became in 
litoccsa of time, os scribes became busier, tlic.sQ 
signs vero represented by o aud 6 respectively. 

0 <> * ^ 

12 3 4 6 G 

The use of clay as a writing material coinplofcely 
modified tho a\ia)>o of nearly every character in the 
Cuneiform syllabary. The sigiiB inscribed uiion 
Htoucs of tho early empivo avo most eomptes, 
and in many of them it is cUnicult to aoc whut 
object they avo intended to ropveseut, As Um<^ 
went on, these complex signs becaino sinij)li(ic<l, 
and wedge after wedge was discarded, until the 
character wns reduced to its -siin]dost form. 
Lenonnanb, Ilydo Clark, and others adopting 
their theory, have tried to prove that the iialW' 
Ionian and Chinese signs are related. In the timo 
of E.sarhudclon aiul Aasm'-bani-pal, it beciuno tlio 
fashion to write inscription.s in tho ancient eoniiilox 
character, and special syllabaries of sucli signs 
were drawn up. Eragmonts of these are now in 
tho British l^tiisoiun. Tlio cuneiform syllabary 
coiitaius about two tliUusand signs of a ])honotic, 
syllabic, and ideographic nature. Each sign origin¬ 
ally represented an object, but no attention was 
paid to its ideograpluo signi Pica Lion wlion its 
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fivllabic or phonetic value was einploj^cd in a woril. 
IJefore the iiftine of a king, town, city, or private 
iiorson, &c., a cuneiform sign, heing the ideograph 
lor tlic ^vovd following, wn^ placed ; after names of 
places like Bahiln {Babylon^, r suftix /ji, meouing 
‘earth* or ‘land,’ was placed* It is the opinion 
of some that tlio cuneiform characters were iu- 
voiited hy the priiuifcivG Akkadian inhabitants of 
(yJinldEca (wlio spoke an agglutinative language). 
jSeo the arbiclea Assykia, Badylon. 

For fuller inforjnafcion on thifi subject, sco Rawlinson. 
The Per&ian Ouneifovm hueription at liehisiun (Joiinml 
Ah. Boo. ISfG, &oJ \ Grofcofoiul, Die ICeilinsckri/kn aus 
lichi^lttn (1854); Laaseii lu Westicrgnard, Hebei' die 
Ketlinschrificn (18*16 j j Hinoks, On the First mid Second 
Kinds o/ Fersepolitan WrUitiff (Transaob* Roy. Ir. Soo, 
1840) i Norris, Memow on the Sci/thic Vcj'sion of the 
Behistm Iimvipiion (Journal As, Soc, 1863),* Bawlin- 
son, A Gommcnkirf/ on (he Giuieifoi'ni Insmptious of 
Babylon and Assi/Ha (1860): and works by Beiifoy, 
Opperk, Roiian, fipicgel, Sohracler, BoUtzach, andotliera. 

_ CllllC'ilCj a river of Portugucso South Africa, 
rises on the heights which Xouiul the interior 
plateau of South Africa, and after a conxao of GOO 
miles southward and weshvavd through the pro* 
vince of Mossnmedes, reaches the sea 60 miles 
north bf Capo IMo. It is nearly useless for naviga* 
lion, being filial low and barred Ijy sand-banks. 

€llUCO« Sec Coj?i. 

Allan, poet and iiuhistrioiis 
man of letters, xvas born in the parish of Keir, 
Diinifrie.sshirc, 7 th December 1784. His father 
was factor ov laud-fitcwRYd to ^►[iUer of Dalswin- 
toii, and therefore nciglibour to Biinis at Ellisland; 
and Allan, a boy of twelve, followed at the great 
poet's funeral. At eleven he wa^* apprenticed to 
a stone-inaaon, bub contimied bo give all his leifiuro 
to poring over native songs and stories. Hia jimt 
publicabioiis woro his verse and prose contributions 
to Ci'Oniok’s shnni-antiqiic Ketnaiits of Nithsdale und 
Galloway Song (1810), These, while they did not 
of cQuaso deceive the learned, or apparently oven 
Gromok himself, procureil the clever yoiuig mason 
the aeqiiainbanco of Hog^? and Sir vv alter Scott, 
With tlio latter, ‘Honest Allan* was always a 
great favouribe. Ho now removed to London, 
and boeamo one of the host-known wiitora fur the 
London Magazine, as well as secretary and man- 
a^or in Chautroy’s studio, a post which ho held till 
GUianbroy'a death in 1841, Tlioiigli thus hiisily em¬ 
ployed all (lay, Cuniiinghani maintained an in¬ 
defatigable literary activity, writing tales, novels, 
maga/ine articles, poems, songs, and biographies. 
Ills beat works were hia Traditional Tales of tke 
English and Scottish Pmsaniry \ The Songs 
of 'Scotland, Ancient tunJ ilfodcrn (1826) j Lives of 
the 3Iost Faiiious British Painters, Seidptors, and 
Archiiecls (6 vols, 1829^33); and his edition of 
Ihirns, with Life (8 vola. 1834). His Life of Sir 
Damd Wilkie appeared iiosthnmoiifily. Ho died in 
London, 30th October 1842. Ciinninghaiu wa.s a 
rciuarkahly worthy and kindly man, whose ‘fital- 
wart jicaliliy Tigiiro and ways * pleased even Carlyle 
—but then lie was from Dniufriesslure, As a 
Hcotcli poet, he ranks, perhaps, after James Hogg. 
Ills songs, although marred by defects in taste, 
maniicrisiii, and a .superabundance of oiiiament, 
have the true lyrical ini mil se and inoveiiiont. 

Of Ids sons, Alexander and Josoi»h rose in the 
Indian Herv ice j the foTiner wrote inanyboolca on 
Indian arcliiteoturo ami statistics, the latter, a 
pood Uistory of the Sikhs (1849); Peter (Bee below) 
bccanio a well-known antiquary and nian of letters j 
Fiuiicis, also an Indian soldier, edited Marlowe, 
Masfiiiigoi’j and Ben Jonson. 

€iinilin$>'linlil 9 PiiT^n, son of Allan Cunning- 
liam the poet, was born in Pimlico, April 1, 1810, 
He was educated at Christ’s Hoapital, London, 


entered the Audit Office through Peel’s influence 
in 1834, and ultimately became chief clerk. Ho 
retired in 1800, ami died at St Albans, 18 th May 
1869. His imnie is eliiofly remcnihered by liis 
Wandhooh of London (1849), a book stored with 
oiit-of-tlic-way facts, and informed with true literary 
flavour, He contiibufced largely to the litcrni-y 
joui'iiala, edited books for both the Shakc^eare 
and the Percy Societies, as well as tiornce 
AValpolc’s Letters (1867), Drummond of Haw- 
tliorndeiij Goldsmith, Johuaon’s Lives of the Poets, 
and Pope. Other hooka arc Modem Londmi (1851) 
and {\\e Story of Nell (1852). 

Cimningliain, William, a distinguished 
Scotcli IheoTogian, was horn at Hamilton in 1805, 
educated at Duns and Rilinbuigli, and ordained 
niinislcr at Greenock in 1830. He was called to 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, in 1834, and 
fioon became oiio of tlio forenio.st Icadei-s, alike on 
the platform and in tlic pamphlet, on the ‘ Hon- 
intrufiionifit * side in the great contioversy that pre¬ 
ceded the Disruption of 1843, Ho was appointed 
professor of Tlicolcjgy in the Free ChiircU College 
in 1843, of Church Hi.story in 1845, and its piincipal 
on Clialnierfi’s death in 1847. His D.D. degree M*aB 
given lum by Princeton in 1842. He was modera¬ 
tor of the Free Assembly in 1869, when he received 
a testimonial amounting to over jl7000. Ho died 
at Edinburgh, 14th December 18G1. His literary 
executora publLsIied from his AISS. IFistoric 
Theology: a Rmem of the Principal Doctrinal Dis- 
citssionsm the Christian Church (18G2), llefarmers 
and-TJmlogy of the liefmnation[\%iS^), and Dis- 
citssiom on Chinch Prineijiles (1863). Seo lua Life, 
by llaiiiy and Mackenzie (1871). 

CiiiiiiliigliaiiUfl) a gemis of tho Taxodiinn 
family of (Jimifeno (q«Y.), of which the only fcpccics 
[G.suicnm) is a lofty evergreen tree of son thorn 
Cliina and Coohiii (jJiina, M'ith sessile leathery 
loaves, (joincwliat resembling thoao of an Araucaria, 
It is too lender for tlio climate of Britain, save in 
peculiarly favourable localities, 

€iii> is a name for a rofieBliing bovorage, made 
naually of whie, soda-water, ice, and flavouring 
ingredients, TJiua elaretcup maybe made of one 
quart of claret, one bottle of fioda-wali^', UaU a 
pound of pounded ice, four tablespoonfuls of 
pounded sugar, a little grated nutmeg, a liqueur 
^ass of Maraschino, and a sprig of green borage. 
Champagne cup may be made of one quart of chaui- 

B , two bottles of fioda-water, one glass of 
y, one pound of pounded sugar, ^vith borage 
or cucumber rind, Cider cuj) is eiinilarly com* 
pounded, 

Cup, Divination by, a mode of foveteUing 
events, practised by the aiiciont Egyptians^ ana 
still surviving, though with but little credit, in 
fionio of the ritiul districts of England aiid Scot¬ 
land, One of the eastern methods consisted in 
throwing in Biimll pieces of gold or silver leaf into 
a enp of water, in wliich alao wore placed precious 
fitoiicfi, wibli certain characters engraved upon 
blioin. Tho infernal powois were then invoked, 
and lebnrned answer, either in an intelligiblo voice, 
or by signs on blie surface of tlio water, or by a re- 
preficntation in blm cup of tlie person inquired 
about. By the modern method, a pei'son’s for- 
tujio is foretold by tho disposition of tlie Bedimeiit 
in her teacup after powviug out tho laet of the 
liquid, 

ClipaPi or CurAli-FiFE, the couuby town of 
Fife, on tho Eden, 10 niilesi W. by S. of Sb Auilrew'fi, 
30 NNE* of Edinburgh, and 13 S, oF Dundee. In 
tho 12th century a castle of the Macdiiffs, Earls of 
Fife, oiowncd tho ‘School Hill/ whoso northern 
slope was afterwards the show-place of mystery- 
plays and moralities such aa the Time Estaitis 
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(1535) of : 
hanLlsome 
Ingtitutc . 


= '^ometimeB oval ana occasionally oven ron.hlv 

£L We corn-juarfect. Lord Campbell was ii native, gimdraufjular. These groU]JS of cups, mingled ^uth 
Tlifc haft heen a royal burgh siiicG at least cups ami circles, luid occasionally iviLli luipoifect 

136S nnitCM with Si Andrews and live other spirals and other rude and irregular Bculpbunngs 

towns ill refcurniim ona member to parliament arc fomid on the atones of fiepiilcliral stinctuios of 
Poo f 1801) 5606: (18B1) 6010. See also CoUPAii- the stoiio aiul bronze ages, on rock-auvfaccs and 
\^ ^ ^ ^ nn.rfli.fiiMi, limildor>%. n.ncl on loose stones of small size 


Anous. 

Ciipdlatloii. See Assaying. 

€lll>Ul (Lat. cupidOi ‘desire’), also Aldon, tlio 
Latin JinniG for the Greolc Eros, tho god of love. 
Eros is uob mentionod in Homer, but occm'9 first in 
Ileiiiod, whose conception of him is that of a cosmo¬ 
gonic force uniting, as it wore, in harmony and 
hive, the conflicting cl omenta of primal chaos. 
Thus Plato, in his ilijmjwsmmy speaks of him as 
the oldest of the gods. Quite difTeront, however, 
from tliia veneralile and somcwlmt impersonal 
deity is the Eros of tlio epigrammatic and erotic 
liootB, the Cupid of Horace and Ovid. The gene* 
alQg\^ of this lucddlcHome divinity la rather con- 
fused. Ho is vanonsly represented as the son of 
Aphrodite (Yonus) by Ares (Mars), Zens (Jupi¬ 
ter), or Iloriiios (Herciuy). He appeals as a 
wanton boy, playful and iniscbiovon.s, wlbh bow, 
arroM'B, sometimes a torch, (luivor, and wings. _ The 
eyes are ohen covered, so tliat he shoots blindly. 
Ilifi darlis could nierge Hie fjsh at tho bottom of the 
sea, the blvda in the air, and oven the gods iu 
Olympus. The iimncnsity of space was his home, 
but like bis mother, he apocially loved tho flowery 


earth-fast boulders, and on loose stones of small size 
in bbo neighbourhood of sites of early Juibitations 
or fttrongliolda over nearly all Ifiuropo. They are 
aiill subjects of superstitious regard in ycantlmavia, 
and while they arc found in connection with Uie 
mcgalitliic monuiiiciits of Eurojio and India, Mr 
Bivott Cariiac has traced a resemblance to them ui 
tlie conventional symbols of Sivit in tho moil era 
toinplcs. On the other limid Hr Vccli^onaLodt found 
recent cup-markings (but without tho clmracLoristio 
circles) ou tlio walls of churches in Prussia. Dr 
Bail has described a considerable number of 
amplea from various parts of America, but few vulli 
circles. Many of the sinallor cuppod stones bo 
attributes to the Indian custom of cracUiim Inckory 
nuts, by laying them in such cavities and strikuig 
tlicm with another bIhuo. TJig larger-sized cups 
and basin-shaped cavities in earth-fast boulders and 
rocks lie classes as inortaiH Hut the more elaborate 
sculptuving.s on lock-siivfaces present the cciiLval 
eu]), the auiTOundiiig circles and tlio radial groove 
of the Eiiropean and Indian examples, a)nl tho 
inference is that they belong to the religious or 
ceremonial syinbolisni of primeval man. Xho nioeb 
remarkable examples of rock-surfacos Bciilpturcd 


thickets of Cypnis. Latov poets make a number of cups and circles in Scotland are those at 

Erotes (Amoros and CiiphUnes), with the same Aclinabreao in Argyllshire, described by Professor 


Tliespifc ill Ilmotia was the chief seat of the wor- ofthcSocicti/ofAiifiquanes of Scotland, 
ship of Eim ; here was held the Erotkliat a quin- | Arcfeaic Sculptnvinga o/ Cu 238 and CWdcs, cfcc., Uy 
quoniiial fesbivak Lins or Cupid was a frequent j, y, Simpson (Edinburgh, 1867) i Incised 

subject for Greek and Itoinan works of art. The slort’ei tDc., from drawings mado for tho Hiiko of 

most cGlchratcd statue was that by Praxiteles at Northuinbcrlaud (Loud. 1869); dkandinavien’s J/ajlrist- 
Tlie.spife. iiingar af A. E. Ilohiiborg (fJtooldiolin, 18*18) ; n^nd 

Tlie beautiful fable of Cupid and PaJ^cho, as vatioiia on Ciip-ithaped and ulhei‘Laniaaruni fc^^^^^ 
given by Apuleius, is a literary rorsion of one of in the Old U'orldaud wiyl«z<jru*a, by Gliarloslvau ( v\ayli- 
llio beat-known stones iu the 'world. Of conrse ington. 1881). x • \ 

it is moiely an ordinary household tale, with CirpolU 
nothing but the names to connect it with the 
I'nnniviiiD rii-nnlr Tlxv hliMrtfrv T-Tfim Cuiud is 


reeogiused Greek mythology. Here Cupid is 
merely the invisible biddegroom of scores of stories 
tlio world over, with the addbd name and attii- 
butea of tho winged son of Aphitidite. See a etmly 
of the my til by Andrew Lane, in the introduction 
to his rcpiinb (1887) of Arlington’s translation 
(1066) of the atory as told by Apuleiu.s. 

Cuj[)-llitirltiligs on rocks and Cur aiarkiiid 
S roNE-S belong to a peculiar class of archaic sciilp- 
tiirings which have recently attracted much atten¬ 
tion among archajologists. CiipipiiarldngB on rcDcks 
arc cliielly of two vaiieties—eiinular cnviticft or 
'cups’ simple, and cups surrounded by 

circles. The circles round the cups arc shallow 
iiiflentations, varying in number up to live or six. 
Both cups and circles often show the murks of a 
pnintecl tool, ns if tliey had been formed by picking, 
but fi'cqiiently they appear as if weathered or 
abraded to a perfectly smooth surface. The 
cups vary iu siv^G from about one iucK to three 
inches or more in diameter. Borne times they are 
conlbicnfc at the edges, but inoro usually separate, 
and occasion ally two or more are connected by a 
shallow groove or dnefc. Tlic.y usually occur in 
group.s, sometimes to the number of several him- | 
tlreds. In siieli groups the majority are plain cups, 
intermingled with occx'isional mips and circles. The , 
circles placed concentrically round the cups arc oecn- I 


Cirpoln (Hal., from tho root of cr//i), ns]ihciical 
vault, or cfuicavo ceiling, on the top of abiiuding ; 
the iutoriial part of a Home (q.v,). Tlio^ term nj 
also sonictimes used for a dome wdiich is ogival 
(not lioniiHplierical or semi-elliptical) iu outliiio, 
or for a small dome. Cupolas are often wholly or 
partially of glass. There arc cupola-furnaces; sec 
IRON. 

4 ^iipp]]lg is one of the Biniplenb and luost popu¬ 
lar methods of producing local depletion, by tho 
application of partially oxliansLcd ciijipinO'fflasit'Cit 
to tlio suj’faeo of the skin. By tliis means the blond 
i.s diverted from deeper strueUircs to tbo Hiirfftce of 
an allccted part, whence it may be removed by 
scarifying the skin ('V\'0t cunjung), or where lo 
may be allo^vcd to remain exuded in the pubciitano- 
ous tissues like a Bruise {(|.v.), until it be removed 
by absorption (dry cuppiUg). 

Cupping has been a part of surgical practice from 
the earliest tiiues, and iii^trumonts for porfoi'Jning 
it have buon found iu use among tlio least civilised 
uationa, <Jf old, theeux^ wove cithcY huuvW bovm^, 
open at both ends, from wliicli tho air was with- 
tlra^^^l by suction at the narrow extremity, or 
glasses ol various sliapos, >vith a small liolc In the 
bottom of each. This hole wns plugged wllli wax, 
the air exhausted by beat, and Avlion tho operator 
wished to reiiiovo them, ho withdrew tho idiig, and 
allowed the air Lo enter. ^ The moilcvii cupping- 
glass is a beaker eoutaining 3 to 6 fluid ounces. 
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wibli a rim, which adheres closely to 

tIsG surface of tlic skin. 

Tlie principal improvements linvo been in the 
iiieblioda of incising the skin. This used to he clfccted 
witii a common lancet or narrow knifo, with n sliorb 
blade and convex edge, set in n long elastic handle, 
whicli the operator struck rapidly with his linger, 
80 ns to drive the blade 20 or times into the skin. 
This was so tedious an operation, that a numher of 
Biinilar blades came to be used at once. These are 
contained in a box, whlcli has slits pierced in it 
corresponding to the numher of blades; the latter 
can he caused to omorge hy setting freu a spring, 
wliich causes tliojn io revolve suddenly, and in 
lining HO they protrude at the slits more or less, 
according to the rogulatioii of the instrument 
by tho ouoratov, Tliia apparatus is known as a 
‘ soaiilicalor. ’ A scariftcator, glasses, a torch, 
some spirits of -wine, and a lighted candle arc 
ilaced ready nb hand; tlic part is sponged with 
lot water, so os to cause an increased Ilow of blood 
into it; then dried with a warm towel; the torch, 
irevionaly saturated with the spirits of wine and 
iglitod, is held for an instant in one of the glasses. 
]ly tliirt moans tlie air in the gla^a Is nuickly ex- 
]>{inded, and when tho gloss is Llien rapidly applied 
to tlie smooth damp surface of tho skin, the rapid 
ravofaction of its contained air causes it to adhere 
tightly, and gives rise to deterinination of blood to 
the part to which it is applied. When the skin 
under tho glass has become red and swollen, tho 
cupper removes it, applies the acarificutor, and ns 
vajudly ns possible again exhan.sts the iiir from tho 
glass, wliieli he re-applies, Tho blood will now 
How into it; and when enough has been taken, 
tlic glass is vtiinovcd, and some lint applied to tlic 
woiinds. The nnmboi of glossua appl led depends on 
the rpiantity of blood it is thought desimbla to 
abstract; each one will probably withdraw from 3 to 
5 ouiicoH. This apparoiitly simjdo proceeding re- 
r(uircs considemble skill. Tho di/lioiiltics consist 
in retaliating tire dejrth of the cuts; for sbonld they 
bo oiblier too deep or too shallow, tho blood will 
not (low; in the ouo case, bocaiitdo the deonev 
vessels of the true skin are nob opened; in the 
oLlier, beouiBc tho skin being completely cut 
through, bliG fat which lies beneath it is drawn up 
into the woniida, whicli it plugs, and stops the iiow 
of blood. If, on tho other band, the glasses bo 
eomnletoly exlmustecl of air, their rims press so 
iinnl^ on tho surface as to prevent tlio How of 
blooH to tho part from surrounding areas of the 
skin, and as a. result, very little blood Hows finm 
the ivounds. 

There are many inodihcationa of the ordinaiy 
cupping apparatus, but all act on tho same principle; 
and it iiocd scarcely bo added that extempore cups 
may bo found in tiiinblors, fingor-glusscs, or any 
air-tight vessel with a smooth rim. 

Dr\j Cupping is Biinply applying the cups as de* 
scribed, but not wouinling tho skin. A hard mass 
ftf extravasatccl blood is louud occupying tho skin 
at tlio situ of tliis oporation. Tho niaHS, at first 
ollorry-red, becomes iii a few dnya a dead black 
colour, then greenish, and iiiially yellow, following 
tho usual course observed in the healing of a 
bruise. 

raipulc {Otq)uUt)j in Eotaiiy, a shortened axis 
with a number of more or less cohering brads, 
numerous and crowded in tlio acorn, or bbreo in 
tlic hceoli-nut, whicli more or loss complotoly in¬ 
close tlic ripening fruit. The husk of tho liauel- 
nut may bo regarded as an incipient ciipiile. 

Cnpuli'f*Cl*a5 (i< e. ♦cupule-bearing’), an old order 
of dicotyledonous trees and aliriibs, more iiabiirally 
He\Muated iuLo (1) iiolulacoce or Gorylaccm, the hivch 
and haiicl family, including (n) the birch and alder, 


filO 


(6) the hornbeam and hazel; and (2) tlie F ii^acem or 
Cupuliferte proper, including («) the bcemics, f&) 
the eliesfcnuts and oaks. See the articles on tlieae 
separate trees. 

€iii% a name somotimes ap<ijlied indiecriminatoly 
to Humll dogs of any kind not highlj^ valued, and 
in this way often particularly appropimtod to dogs 
of mongrel breed, but also used by naturnlista os 
the eoniiiion designation of many races, of wliicli 
the Tcrriera ((pv.) may be considered as the type. 
Sec Doq. 

€ur») Ciudad de, capital of Guzman EJanco 
state, ill Voneznela, lies 60 miles SW. of CnrAcas, 
to the south of Lake Valencia. Pop. (1881) ll,Gi4. 
—Area of the state, 33,770 sm m,; pop. (1880) 
515,-118. 

Cura^a'O^ (also spelt CuntQoa and Ciamson) 
is the must important of the JDutch AYest India 
Islands. It lies about 40 inilen from t)m coosfc of 
Venezuela, is 36 miles long by 8 broad, and lias a 
population (1886) of 25,203. Tlic capital of Cura- 
9 ao Is AYillcmstad, a very liaiidsomo town Bituated 
on tho bay of St Anna, with 10,000 Inliabitauts, 
The soil of Curasao and its dependent iBiand.sis 
less productive than that of other tropical lands. 
The chief produce ia salt, but careful cultivatioii 
produce.s sugar, tobacco, maize, ligs, cocoa, cocoa- 
nuts, lemons, and oranges. The Curacao orange, 
Oityus Aunftfiiiim curemnviensiSi is a peculiar 
vaiicty. AA^illoinstad is tho heaclqunrters of tlto 
colonial government, wliich has aiithonty nob 
merely over the neighbouring Windward Islands, 
Aruba, and llonairc, but also St Eustaohe, Saba, 
and the Dutch part of St Martin, Altogotlicr the 
Dutch West Indies have a population (1880) of 
45,121, The trade is mainly with the United 
States. Curacao was discovered hy Spain in 
1527, taken by the Dutch in 1G34, couqnciod 
by the EiigllBh in 1807, and roatored to Holland 
in 1816. 

Ciii*A(^oa ia awcll-lmowji and esteemed liiiucur, 
usually made in Holland with the (Iricd peel of flic 
Cum 9 ao orange, the peel being macerated with 
water, and tlion diatifled with sjurit? and u'ater. 
The res lilt is sweetened with Bugar, and a little 
Jamaica rum is often added. A palatable iinitatiou 
cau be made from tlio fresh peel of litter oranges 
and whisky. 

Ciirari^ Ubaut, Wooiuki, or Woohaua, is a 
celebialed poison used by some tribes of South 
American. Indians for ^ jioiaoning their arrows. 
It is by means of tins poison that the small 
aiTows shot from the lllowpipe (q.v,) become 
so deadly. It is brought to Europe as a black, 
brittle extract, resinous in appearance, and en¬ 
crusting the aides of little gourds containing it. 
Tlio source of this deadly jioison was for long 
unknown, owing to the iiative.s jealously giiaixP 
ing tho seemt. Tho process of niaiiufaeturo I ins 
no^Y, however, been witnesaed and described by 
several travellers, and in eacli case some species 
or other of Strychnos bos been rocftgniscd as 
the source of the poiaon. Tliero seem to bo 
four distinct varieties of enrari, eaoli obarnefcor- 
isfcic of a difTorent tract of conntiy, and probably 
varying in their physiologioal action; bub for our 
piiipose we nmy confine ourselves to that kind 
which is used in phyaiological exjieriinGnta. Cuvari 
is one of those poisons which Imvo little action 
when taken into the Btoinach, owing to the didi- 
(5uUy with which they are absorbed, but wlioii 
introduced into a wound it acts with great pvompb- 
nesn. The Byniptoma caused are loss of muscular 
power, feeble respiration, and death by suirocation. 
lly means of artificial raspiration it is possible to 
sustain lifo for a lengthened period, aUIiough the 
animal is apparently insensible to pain. Ci this 
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way it 13 emiiloyed in vivisection exporinionta ns 
nn aiiJCHthotlc. 

At Til'St it was supposed tliat ciirari contained 
strychiiiuc, bub as its action was so entivoly dUfei'ciib, 
this view WcO-s soon abaiuloiicd. ^ Proloii^jed research 
lias aoparafccrl a special alkaloid, CuncrinCj which 
possesses the leading properties of the poison itself. 
Curarine dilfei-s from all otlior oryatalHaablo alka¬ 
loids, save one, in confcaiiihig no oxygen. It foniis 
salts, and is said to be twenty times as ati'out^ as 
ciirari. In medicine ciirari is very little used. It 
Jins been proposed to employ it in lockj awhydro¬ 
phobia, ami as an anbidoto in poisoning hy 
sbryclniia; but altliougli ib quiets tlie spasm, ib 
Jms no diJ’ecb curative olFecb, and it may cause an 
equally fatal paralysis. 

Ilaaides curari proper, there are bwo other arrow- 
poisons caUe<l Coiraval and Yao. These, which 
are brought from New Granada, Jiave an cntiroly 
didcreiib action on the body, as bhoy primarily sbop 
the boating of tho heart, whereas with cumri the 
Jieavb conbmues to beat after breathing has ceased. 

CdPasSOW* ov Hocoo a genus of large 

game-hii’da inhabiting tlie forests of Central and 
South America, Their most distiuctiyo features 
concern the head. This is adernGd. with a crest 
of feathers, curled forwards, and capable of being 
luised and depressed; while the often brightly 
coloured cere is enlarged into a pruminenco at tho 
root of the high boalc. Eight species are found 
from Mexico bo Paraguay, predominanily arboreal, 
living luosbly on fruits, but in general habib like 
poultry, Tliey are very unsuspicious of danger, 
especially cavclefis at the love-making season, and 
arc Very imlily tamed. The best-known species 
is C. the Royal Pheasant of the Mexicans. 



Ci’Cbtc'tl Curasaow. 


It is a very soiiiluc bird, about the size of a turkey. 
It is occasionally domesticated, and a stock ini- 
ported into Holland at the end of last century 
seemed to become accliniabisccl. It was, however, 
lost amidsb the troubles siihseqiicub to the French 
Kovolution, T) tow git tlieir love-making is Wen, 
tlie birds are not very produebive, and it is prob¬ 
able that the natives have discovered that this 
apparently very prolitable hii'd will not breed 
readily under domestication. Closely allied, and 
of wimilav dis^fcvibution and habit, are the fierce 
Guans and Penelopes (Penolopiiifc), ami the rare 
Mountain Curassow {OreophusfS de^'bianKs). Tho 
Turkeys (q-v.) arc also near rolabiven, 

Cui-atc, literally one who 1ms the cure (Lat. 
enm, *caro’) of smils, in which seuso ib is used in 
the Church of England Prayer-book, 'all bishops 
and curates j ’ as the cognate Avord ewrt’ is used in 
FveucU to denote tlie incunvl>eYit of a pamh. It is, 


hOAvever, generally used now to deiiolo the unheiic- 
ficed parochial clergy in the Church of Euglaiul, 
more exactly styloil ‘ assistant curate.'i.' Foriuerly, 
such Curates were iiaiially the deputies of non-resi¬ 
dent iiicnmbonts, but noAv they are mostly helpers 
of realdout pastors. A curalo, in this sciiso, is a 
minister employed by tlie incuinbenl of a church 
(rcclor or vicar), either as osgi.stant to him in tho 
same church, or else in a oliauel of ease within the 
parish bolougmg U\ tlie moLUcv-cUui'ch. must 
uo licensed and admitted by tlio bishop of the 
cUocese, or by an ordinary having episcopal juris¬ 
diction, who also usually appoints his salary. Any 
curate that lias no fixed estate in liis curacy, not 
being instituted and iiulucicd. is liable to removal 
on six months’ notice from Uio incunibeiii, and to 
sum 111 ary withdraAval of his licenso by the bishop. 
In the latter case, an appeal to the arclihisluip of 
tlie province is open. JiuL there are popot^cd 
curates as well na tomporary, who are appointed 
ay here tithes are impropriate and no vicarage 
was over omloAvcd r tlieso are iucumhoutH, and not 
reinovablo, and the improjiriators arc obliged to 
main lain them. Tliciv title in iioiv district parishes 
lias been changed to that of vicar. 

€ui*5itov to ai Jlliiior, ScoGumuiia^. 

Curb# >Seo Briiilk.—T he disease in lioi'sca 
HO called consists of strain of the straight ligament 
which runs down the back of llio liock; is must 
common in animals witli straight small bocks qnd 
that coiiformalioii known as sickle hams: whilst 
like other strains it occurs from and don and 
violent exertion, often proceeding in the lighter 
bvccds from leaping oi* galUmiug in heavy ground, 
and ill tho heavier, from tlio oflbrt of IcGeping 
back a load whilst going down a stoop incline. 
Swelling appears on tlie outer and bade part 
of the joint, about 6 or Q incbcs holow the 
1 ) 0 int of the hock, goncrally causing lameness, 
Avhicli is moat apparoiib in trotting, and, in aligiit 
cases, usually docrcaacs after the animal has been 
out for ten minutes,^ Foiueutatioiis must first 
bo used to allay tho imtation and inflammation, 
and a high-heeled dioe put iiij_ when heat and 
tenderness disappear, cold applications will bo 
advisable; after which the'enlargement still con¬ 
tinuing, ii blister may bo nccossaryj whilst, from 
the first, all AVOrk must be forbidden. 

€lirc<'is. JSeo Pliv.s.ic Nut. 

Cnrcnlio* See Wisuvii,. 

€iir'cuiiia (Arab. kiO’kHm)^ an Indian genns 
of Scitaniinere, tho ginger and cardamom order, 

I O, longa is widely cultivated in SoubJmrii Asia, 
its rluzoiuc.s {mdm cuvoximw hnga of pliarmaciMts) 
Ijciug the source of Turmeric (q.v.). Young plants 
also yield a kind of arrowroot, hut t)ii.y is ospo- 
cially prepared froni G, le\ie(irhir.ay Avilli colourless 
rliizoTnes. C. zcdocn'ia yields a tonic modicino {radicc 
zedoariw qfficiHfdis ov y.Qdoiivy of pliarmacjist.s), and 
is also used as food. 0, amada is the mango ginger 
of Bengal. 

€lir(i, the name applied in Franco to a priest 
with a cure o( souls, nropevly the priest of a regular 
parochial as ouposed U) a siiocursal church, Imt 
commonlj' applied to any pastor Avith spiritual 
I functions. 

^iiros, an ancient toAvn of tlic Sabines. 25 miles 
NE. of Rome, AY hence tho Umuaus, after tSio puoido 
of Ciii'cs united with thorn, came to bo called 
Qaimtes, Sec RomK/ 

C/iirctoiii Syriac Hcholar, horn at 

Westhury, Sliropsliiro, in 1808, studied at OxfoiA, 
and was ordained in 1831, In 1837 ho entoved Uio 
British Atiifioum ns assistant-keeper of manuscriptei, 
and hero his ]ahom*s brought to light a Syriac 
A'evsiou of tho Hpisfcle of Ignatius (q.v,), romains 
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of a Syriac recension of the Gospola, and ofclicr 
^ISS. of more or lesa value, \vluch involved tlioir 
editor in long controvei-sics. Jn 1840 Ciiroton mk 
an [join ted canon of \Yc»fcininsfcei' and rector of Bfc 
Margaret’s. Among otlior lionourfi, ho received 
the tlegi'CQ of LL.I). from Oxford and of D.R. 
from Halle, and was a Follow of tlio Royal Society 
and a foreign associate of tlie Institute of France. 
He (lied 17tli Juno 18C4. 

CiirTew (Fr. couvre-feut 'cover Are’). To 
William the Conqueror is ascribed the introduc¬ 
tion of the ciirfcw-lell into Fngland, the object 
of wbicb was to warn the people to cover up 
tboii fives, and vetiiiG to re.st. The time for ring¬ 
ing tiiese holla was BiiiiBct in snininer, and about 
eigiit o’cIogIc in winter; and certain penalties 
Avero imposed upon those who did not attend to 
tlio signal. The tnactico of liiiging the curfew* 
bell, liowover, appears to Imyc prevailed through¬ 
out Europe long before the era of the Nonnan 
Coiiniicst, its object being the jirevcntion of fires, 
wliioli, owing to houses being chied^’’ composed 
of wood, were tiien both frequent and destructive. 
The custom of ringing the curfow-bell at oiglit or 
nine o^clock is still continued in many parts of 
England, though its original signiAcance is of 
courao lost, and a list of the vaiious places where 
the custom lias been kept up will be found in I^otcs 
a7id Queries fur 1883 and earlier years. The name 
has passed into literature oh a cuvrent aynoiij^uifov 
nightfall—it occurs in the opening line of Gray’s 
JClegu, Tlie curfew aiirvivos in some parts of New 
England. See Ektx. 

€lll*ia* See Rome, also Aula Reols.— The 
Papal Curia, or Curia Romaini, tho functionaries 
fonning the court of the pope, including the congre* 
gabions of cardinals, the seevotariat of .state, the 
mnctioTinvios through wliom tUo holy see has 
relations with foreign powers, See PorE. 

€uria Muria, See Kueia Muuu. 

€uvicO) a town of Chili, capital of a province 
of tho same name, lies near the Rio Lontii6, 140 
inilc.s SSE. of Valparaiso. I'op. 10,110, 

€lirlc>v {Nnmenius)t a genus of birds of the 
order Grallatores, and of tlio same family (Scolo* 
paekUc) willi tho snipe, sandpiper, avecot, stilt, 
&c. Tho bill is much longer than the head. 
Blonder, curved, ami compressed; tlio face and 
head are feathered; tlie leg.s are slender, and part 
of the tibia is naked as well os the abaiik; the tail 
is sliorfc, and the folded jvings ex tend ahout as far 
ns the tail. TJiqphiina^o is lark-like, Tlio genus 
is cosmopolitan in its disbribiibion. The Common 
Cuiiow (iY. arquattts)^ tho IV/iaup of the Scotcli, 
frequents tho scafiihores in winter, and elevated 
moorB^ ill summer. Its pecnliarly weird and 
plaintive cry is familiar to every visitor of the 
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uplands. It feeds on worms, moll uses, and in¬ 
sects, and its long bill enables it to seek its fond in 
iiiEirshy or boggy gioimcl. A slight nest of leaves 
or other diy materials is built in some tuft of 
rushes or among long grass or heath, aud usually 
contains four eggs. Tlio curlo'iv is good eating.— 



Tho Whiinbrel (jY. is a Bmaller bpecies, 

much resembling the cojunion curiow. Like tho 

latter it is very widely distributed hi tlia Old 
World, and frequently occurs on tiie shores of 
Hritain, though apparently breeding only in tho 
moat northerly inoor.s. North America has several 
species of curlew, some of which extend their 
aumiuer migrations to very northerly regions, 
Curlliigf a sport on the ice common in Scot¬ 
land, where it is played hy all classes of people in 
whitor. Frozen-over lakes and rivers answer for 
the purpose, but under the auspices of curling 
clubs, artificial ahallow ponds are maintained for 
tlto sake of this popular national sport; and the 
bonsficlst or setmatchesi aro contested with great 
apivit. The sport is regulatod by a body of vulos 
issued by a central asso¬ 
ciation called the lioyal 
Caledonian Curling Club, 
which has grand matclies 
in wMcli himdveda are 
engaged once, if possible, 
every winter, and whioh 
awards medals to pro¬ 
vinces and parislies for 
competition. The re¬ 
markable and pleasing 
peculiarity of curling is, CuiTuig-atone. 

that it produces for the 

time a tliorougli mingling of ranks—pecra, pcoi^aiits, 
clergymen, fanners, country gentlenicn, and trades¬ 
men, all iiioeting fauiilinrly and liiUriously for tho 




occasion. Latterly, curling has migrated to Eng¬ 
land, Canada, ami other countries where >Scotcli- 
men can Jind^ ice of snfiicieni, strength ami 
kooiiiio.SB, and in Bouthport CTlacinrium (1878-89) 
tliD game was played in summer on avtilicial ice. 
Curling is played with llattish round stones, about 
d inches in diainoter, prepared by ciniing-sbone 


maiiufactnroi’s, each stone weighing from 30 to AO 
11), Each of tlio piny era has a paii‘. Tlie stones 
ai’O provided Avith JiancUes, to enable the i^layer to 
hurl thorn on the ico Avith the proper degree of 
force. As at boAvls, tho stones aro hiulocl to an 
assigned p(iint or mark. Tlie game is as' foRoWs: 
Sides are made up, usually consisting of four 











ftf'ainst fonv, with a tliroctor stj-leil sfa/i lov Dacli j 
after wliicli a certain lengtli of ieo is chosen on 
T\-hich to pltiy. Thia ia caJlert the n«/. . Certain 
iiiai'ks xiro Mion iimde at each end of tho wnk, con¬ 
sisting' of sev^GVftl concQiitric ringSj cnUGl orouwis^ 
ami a ceubro. called tlic tcc, Tho gpic i9 decided 
hy time, ov by one party iirub abtainni^ a certain 
nimdiCY of sucU as 21 or 31; and tin kccnnefia 
displayed by rival flidcs in competing ]br victory 
is perhaps wifchoiib a parnllcl in any othii pastime 
'wlintcvcr, Orio on caeli flido plays aiternately 
TJio chief object of tho player is to hurl his stoiiG 
nlong the tee towavda the tcc, with m-o^sdf sbiengUi 
and precision; and on the skill displayed by tho 
players in placing their oivn stones lu Favovivablo 
pobifcxona or in driving rival stones out of favonr- 
ablo positions, depciulR nearly all the ntoveat of 
the game. At a certain diiitancG fvoiii eacli of 
llic toes, a line—the hog-sco7'c—iQ drdwn across 
the ico; and any stone not driven bcjvond thia 
mark counts nothing, and is laid aside. In country 
places, a dinner composed of ‘beef ard greens,* 
the 'svcll-kno^vn cnilcr’a faro, genevally concludes 
fclic day’s diversion, which, taking place when out¬ 
door labour is siTspciidccl, is felt to be no encvoach- 
iiioiit on niral occupations. 

'For ][LWS of curliiifr* and general remarka on tho game, 


____ .. ^ printed 

2VI.C Kilmarnoch Treatm (l883); Curling] Ye G2orie»s 
rastime (1882), a reprint of tho Accowil of me QaTneoJ 
Cwiing ^Sll); Curling^ by Pr James Taylor (1881), 
Tharo arc, besidoa, the Annuals of the Koyal Caledonian 
Curling Club, 1839-88. This ohib in its j^bilco year 
(18881 audOTtook tlvj prepatatiou of a volum5—fclia Hcv. 
J, Kori'’s ffisiorg of Gnrlmg 

Clirll, Kdmund (1075-1747)» a notorious Lon¬ 
don bookscllev of the first half of the 18fh century. 
Hifl connection witli Court Foems (1710 led to his 
rust ^vuvYVftl with Pope, who aftersvavds made the 
bookseller figure in the Dmciaih Ho 'oatneil an 
unenviable reputation for tho publication of in¬ 
decent literature, which afterAvards retoived the 
brand of CiirliclBni. He was twice (1716 and 1721) 
at the bar of the House of Lords for rmblishing 
imittor regarding its mcmbei'a; was tried and con¬ 
victed for publishing obscene boohs (1V25), fined 
(1728) for the issue of Munm Her ^V/ncr^sancl De 
Vsu Magrorumt and snenfc an hour in the pillory 
fov his KUmoive of John Key of KzYshnd, His 
anaouncqniGnt of Mr Pom's LiterarTj Cor7'espond- 
encQ (1735) led to the .scismro of the jEfcock,^ and 
furnished (who has been proved to ^lave insti¬ 
gated its publication) with a siifricient axcuse for 
the issue of an authentic edition (1737-41). Curll 
did not deal solely in garbage, ns is shown in 
a list of Ids containing 167 standard works, includ¬ 
ing Swift’s Meditation on a ISroomstick 1710), Dr 
South’s worka, &c. His Citrliad (1729) s sUded a 
' hypcvevitic upon tire Duiieiad Variovvnu * It was 
of Ciirirs biographies tliat Avbuthiiot wittilj'^ said 
they bad added a new terror to doabli. 

€urrarti. Coiiacle. 

Clivrng^ii. a large mululatiug down in plm centre 
of County Kildare in Ireland, 2 miles E. of 
Kildare tewn. It ia tho property of the ci'own, and 
in it is a large camp of exercise, establiFjhcd in 1855, 
with nccoiiiniodation fov 12,000 trofxps (sre Oamp). 
The CuiT.agli of Kildare is even better kViown as a 
fuuioiis racecourse. 

€ui*nm, John PhilpoT, Irish orator, was born 
at Newmarket ill County Cork, son of the senesehal 
of the Manor Court tnoro, July 24, 1750. At 
Trinity Collcgo, Dublin, he was tis idle anc^ reckless 
dn he had been at school, Imt apito of liisdif filiations 
he contrived to learn sninctliing of law, and tho 
boisterous taproom debates of iiis life in Dublin 


and London shaneil hhn into an orator. After two 
years at the Middlo Temple, London, he was called 
to the Irish bar in 1775. Iloro his conviviality, liifl 
wit, and liia vehement eloquence, soon made liiiii a 
prominent figure, and led to bis hoing oiuployed in 
ninny of the greatest causes of tho time, in 1782 ho 
became Khigu Counsel, and next year was returned 
to tho Irish parliament for Kllheggau. lie becanui 
a strong supporter of Giaitaii, hut his eloquence 
proved leas eHective on fclio door of tlio Hon so tlmu 
botorc an Irish jury. His sarcastic rctorls led liiin 
into Bovoral duels, of wliich, in tho course of liis 
cxiveev, ho fought no loss than five, all fortuuaialy 
without serious harm. AlbhougJi a stftunoli Pro¬ 
testant like so many great Irisli patriots, Curmn 
had a warm sympathy with his snUbiiug Catholic 
countrymen, and was^ eloquent ami consLaiit in his 
imavaimig appeals to the govcniinont^io chan go 
a policy wliicli was driving tho Irish into vobol- 
lion, with Iiis defence of Aicliibald Ilainilton 
lioAvaii in August 1702 coininoncod the long series 
of defences in state-trials wliicli liavo slied such a 
lufitYc on his name. The inaiwrcction at length 
broke out in 1798, but was apoc<Uly Suppressed, 
wbcrcupon tho prosecutions of its lo.aderH at onco 
began, Curran Hung liiniself into tlioiv clefonco 
wiLli a heroic energy that rose ahovo bho brow- 
Iveatin^a of tho hcncli and insuved him an im¬ 
mortality of affection in the hearts of Ids fellow- 
country men. Tho last of his defences was that of 
Nappev Tandy in May 1800, O’lien eamo tho 
Union, Yvliich Curran had always opposed as Him 
annihilation of Troland.’ His own heaitii was now 
shattered, and soon doinestio troubles followed to 
darken bis later yoai*s. His wife eloped with a 
clergyman, and Jiis youngest daiigldev, Sarnli, pined 
away and died in iiiicily, a few months after tho hap¬ 
less fate of her bright young lover, Ilobort Emmett 
(1803). Her story is immortalised in hloore’s 
woll-kiiowri lines, ‘ Sho is far from tho land where 
her young hero .sleeps.’ After tho de/itb of Pitt 
(1800) and the accession to power of tlic Whigs, 
Cuvvan was appointed Master of tho Polls in Jrc- 
laml, an office which ho liold till his retii'crnonii in 
18M. He died in London, 14til October 1817. His 
remaiiiH were ro-iiitciTcd in Glasnovin Ceniotory, 
Dublin, in 1834. Curran’s little figure, ugly face, 
bright black eyes, and iatenso vivacity, lormed a 
fluflicieiitly uni(iuo personality; hut Ids brilliant 
M'it, his quickiicsain roparleo, Ins mental aentonesH, 
and tho astonishing folieity of Ids remly language 
were altogether miparallolcd, and made him eanily 
tho mnstCY of his company. He woU ileBOVvcd 
O’Coimeirs epitaph: ‘*Jnoro never was so honest 
an Mshman.* See Lives by his son, W. IL 
Curran (1810), A. Stephens (1817), and O’Kcgan 
(1817); also Cli, Phillips, Cim 'an (Old /iis (Jon- 
temnorarm (1850). Ilis Speeches were edited, 
with a Life, by Thomas Davis, in 1855. 

CuvruHt^ a mime miguudly belonging to a sumU 
kind of grape (see Curuant.s), and transferred, in 
consequence of tho siinilfu’ size of tlio fruit, to many 
species of llibes (order Saxifragacem, sub-older 
Grossulariaceic). Tlie sjieeics known as curranU 
are destitute of spines, and have the llosYers in 
racemes : the spiny species aro known by the numo 
Gooseberry (q.v.). Among the fruit-shrubs most 
geuemlly cnlbivated in oiii' gardens is the Ihul Cur¬ 
rant [It. rubrion)y Cxrossci/hi of ilm Froncli, a iiativo 
of woods and thickets in the south of Eurepo, 
foiiiid^ also in some parts of A.sia and of North 
America, periiajis rather a naturalised Ilian a truly 
native plant in Hritain. It has long been cultivated, 
although ft does not appear that it had a place in 
the gtivdciiB of U\G iiTvcicnb OvcckH or Xlomans. 'I’lio 
berries, hesidea being used for doascrb, ami to a 
much greater extent for pies, and for making 
jelly (eaton Avitli mutton and hare), aro used 
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also for making an agreeable ami tefieshm^' 
beverage, called in Ih-anco Kan de Grosscillcs 
(niatlc of the jnicoof the fruit, ^vntcr and sugar, 
strained and iced), and a Avell-kno^rn fermented 
liquor called Cnvmnt WhiG (q.v.).—Tbc Wbito 
Currant is a mere variety of the red, the reault of 
cultivation, 'svith fruit less acid, am] more fit for 
dessert, goiierally also 

f rather larger. There 
are many suh-Awie- 
ties, and in any inter¬ 
mediate shades of col¬ 
our, IJoth the red and 
the Avliite ciiiTants aro 
cither trained ns stan¬ 
dard buslios, or against 
u'alls, 6ho Ifl-ttcr fciicat- 
mciit producing larger 
and finer fruit, and 
both are soiuctiincs 
trained on a north 
M'all, to retard their 
ni>ening till after the 
Old inaiyseason. They 
grow readily, like the 
slivuha of this genus 
in generaJ, fiviiu cut¬ 
tings, Unlike the 
black curraui-, the red 
ami Die white grow in 
elastered bunches.— 
The Black Currant (7*. 
nig rum) t Cassis of tlio 
k'vouch, grows in moist 
woods, find on tlio 
baukfi of BtreaiiiR in 
Europe and the north 
of Asia, The fmit is 
nmeh larger than the 
red cnrranfc, and culti¬ 
vation has lately jwo- 
l\c(L Ourraiit. ducoil vavietiea vc- 

inarkablo for sijsc. 
There is a variety 
found in Russia wHh yelW berries. The jelly 
and piesoi'VG made from it are very useful for sore 
throats, as is also blucl^ ctinwit vinegcL7\ made in 
the same manner as lospborry vinegar, In Russia, 
the berries ai^ gathorod in large qnaiiLitica in tlie 
Avoods, and dried in ovens, to he used in pies. They 
are tonic, and also slightly diuretic and sudorilic. 
jV liqueur, called Liqueur do Cassis^ is prepared in 
Franco from the black currant^ and it has been 
aiiggosted to introduce this inanufacfciivo in the 
HebridD.g and Slictland Islands. Those avUo are 
fond of the flavour of green toa in mixture Avith 
hlack, but to whom it is injurious, may elFectually 
gratify their taste by dropping one or two leaves or 
a bud or bAVo of black ciirraub mto bhe teapob during 
the process of infusion.--Many other species, some 
of them probably deserving of oulbivatioii, are found 
in temperate and cold climabcsin almost all parts 
"•of the world. One Avibh largo beautiful red berries, 
occurs on the Iliinalaya at an cleA^ation of 13,000 
feot.— R, oxyacemihoiaes^ a native of North America, 
is much like blie common goosobony in ilavotir, and 
the colour is red or green in diireront variebies.—72. 
lacHstre^ also a North American species, produces 
its fruit in bunches, a fruit like that of the black 
currant.—The fruit of 72. fraqrcou^ is sweet, but 
the fipcciea is more remarkable for the produc- 
■ tion of a pleasant balsamic resin Avliich exudes 
from the undev side of tho leaves in yelloAv drops 
and has tho Binell of black currants.—The Ecd- 
lloAvored Currant (72. sauqiiineinn)^ noAV so com¬ 
mon as an oinaiuoutal bush in slmihberies, aud 
trained on Avails, in-oducliig in April a profu- : 
Sion of deep-red floAvcvs in largo drooping rncomee, 


is a native of tlm north-west nf America, and was 
intimluecd into Rntain in 1826. Ita hliiish-black, 
mucilaginous, insipid berries are not, as h popu¬ 
larly believed, poisonous,—The Golden Ouvraut (7?. 
«urcum), also a voiry ornmental shrub, from tbc 
same remons, lias a tubular calyx and long goldeii- 
vellow flowers. Its fmit, w'iiicli is either yellow or 
black, and of fine flavour, nob freely produced in 
Bi'itaiii.—^Tlic name Native Currant, or Australian 
Currant, is given- in Aufibralia to the herries of 
different Hhmhs, parti-culai-ly the white berries of 
IsCncojiogon Riehei (order Epacritlacea3). Other 
fruita bearing tho same name are produced by 
species of Coprosma (order Ciiichonacca?), but they 
are very inferior, 

Cnrrants, n amall kind of ralBiu, ai^ the dried 
red 01 blue berries oP a smalbfruiLcdseedless variety 
of the eoinmou vine, Avliich is cultivated in the East, 
and especially the Touiaii Islands and in (Greece. 
The imiiic, onginally Raisim do Corhuhe, is derived 
from the city (d Corinth, in the neiglibourhood of 
wliich they Aveie first cultivated, Tlioy are very 
siuoll, round, with a tliln skin, without seeds, and 
very sAveet, Those brought from the island of 
Xliinto arc most CBteemed, The grafting, pruning, 
trimming, and irrigating of tho riiic-Btoeks, whiSi 
of late have aiifl'ered fi*om the phylloxera, involve 
much labour, _ Ab the grapes ripen, fclie bun dies 
are duBled with sulphur, to keep olF the dreaded 
Ouliuiii (q.v,)j rain at tins period ahvays injures 
and sometimes ruins the crop. Tlio vintage is in 
August, The currants Avheii ripe nre Bpreadout on 
diying-groiiiids in laycm half an inch thick, and 
frequently turawU Tho currants, noAV loosened 
from the grape-stick, are tightly packed iu barrels 
for oxprivtatinu, and arc an important Greek export. 
Ill a foAv districts of Greece, a very sAVCot wine is 
inftdo from cur rants. Formerly fclicro avos lieavy 
duty on currants imported into Britain, Avliich 
fcAl ivwAAA pev cwt. iw s^t 

Avliich it has einen stootU In 1880 there Avere 
123, D51 tons exported from Greece, and 110,606 in 
1887. 

Clil'railt Wliic is made of the juice of red or 
AvJiito Currants, to Avhicli is added about one pint of 
Avater for every four pints of berries employed. 
About a pound and a half of sugar is ftfterAvni’ds 
added to each pint of the liquor, a little spirits being 
qeiierally also added, before it is set aside to ferment. 
A larger quantity of sugar is sometimes employed, 
and no Avatcr, and a stronger aud sweeter currant 
Avine is thus produced, Fermeutabion roquircja 
several Aveeks, and the Aviac is not fit for use for 
at least soniQ months afteJ‘wards, Black currant 
Aviiie is made in tlio same way froiii black eiivrants, 
but tlio fruit is put on tho lire iu as small a quan¬ 
tity of AVtttcv as possible, and heated to the boiling- 
pouib before it is bruised. 

Cliri^cucy mcaua originally the capacity of 
being eurreiib, or, oa Joliiisou delhies it/ ® the power 
of passing ficm hand to hand.' It is applied in 
practice to tlio thing that is so ciiiTent, ana gener¬ 
ally to Avhatever, by being curront among any 
nation or class of persons, sorvea as the money with 
which they hn^*^ coinniodiUcs or pay their debts. It 
iB ncceaaaiy to be content Avith a practical explana¬ 
tion, Avifchout Aditnring on a Bcientilic definition of 
the term, because, among the ninny disputed points 
ill political economy, there is none .producUve of 
move oxeibing controveray than ilic proper rogulu- 
tion of tho enrroneyi and tho ndA^ocate of each 
thcoiy ia apfc to deimo tho term according to tire 
view lie takes of the functions of goA^ernment 
regarding ciirrencv. Wliefclier correctly or upfc, it 
is npplicd in practice to cA^eiytiling tliat is lAJceived 
far payment. It differs from tho Avoid money^ in its 
popular acceptation, in as far as it includes various 
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substitutes for tho metallic iiioiicj of a conatiy, 
fcftpcctally biuik-i\ottts. TUe leading; qucatmu among 
iMUiticftl economists regarding ciuTGiicy is, lio^v far 
it shonld bo restrained. I'lio most cHectiial metliod 
of restvaiiiing it is by confining it to tbe precious 
metals. If it were la^v that iionolnifca gold cnr- 
I'oncy should bo used in any coiiiitryi ami if, at tlio 
same time, tliero n'cro no olVort to tamper >vlth this 
gold onrrency, and giro it an artilicial value, the 
currency of that country would always bo adjusted 
to the general level of prices tbrouglioiit tlio com- 
Tiiorcial world, and if it were redundant would he 
at once exported, find if deficioub at oiico imported 
in oxclmiigo for comuiodities, 

A country whicii does not produce gold must 
pay for its gold with coniniodities, and conso- 
nuGiitly it is a veiy oxiionsivo ^currency, and 
tlicrcfovo, over siuco man's ingoiiuity was turned 
to trade, methods liave been devised for super- 
aeding gold or the other precious inofculfl by 
Bomofliing cheaper. ’Unless,^ liowevei\ law or 
cListem intevveuea to give it olUciency, this cheaper 
material will only bo "Nvorth its own (so-called) 
iniriusic value. Jive-pound Bank of England 
note is worth so little in ilsi infcvhwic value as a 
picture upon tlnn paper, that .such a vahio can 
liardly be expressed. It derives its power as cur* 
Tcncy from the obligation it fixes ou a great vioh 
corporation to make good its i)rofcss 0 (l amount to 
biio holder. We thug pass fTOiii a purely bullion 
curronoT to the next step of restminb, ^Yhich is 
generally called a niixed currency. Hero some 
maintain that no note should bo issued imle.sB tho 
banker or obber poison issuing it has in lus posses¬ 
sion fis much bullion as will pay it. Others say it 
is suniciont that ho is bound to pay its amount in 
bullion on demand without hia actually posserising 
the bullioji fchvoughoub tho wdiole poriotl of the cur¬ 
rency of the note, A thhil party, again, am for a 
ourveucy entirely free of a metallic basis ; they hold 
that naturally i^por money, juussitig fvoiu hand to 
hand, will represent transactions, and will there¬ 
fore come in the end to be made good in some shape 
or oblier; and they furblicr hold, tliat if some losses 
alionld tluifl occur, these will bo moio than com- 
ponsated by tho rapifl increase of trade and entor- 
prise, caused by a free trade in currencys as it is 
tonned—thab ia to say, by o'ory man issuing hia 
own notes or promises to pay to whoever will take 
them. As a matter of fact, every nation beyond 
the fiyab atuge of civiUsatbu has alwaya vcgnlated 
ita curroncy, and Adam Smith caiofulJy points out 
tlmfc this is no veal infringemont of natural liberty 
and free trade. TKyough a suecesaion of practical 
nioasuves, reached with eonsidovablo caution, tbo 
Englisli have come to a mixed currency, resting on 
a compromise between the two classes of mixod 
currencj^ above referred to. In the theory of the 
measures brought to coinplotion under Sir liobort 
Peel in 1841, it is admitted that, to a cerbaiii ex¬ 
tent, a cuvroncy can he based on tranaoetions and 
tliQ property of those concerned in them, but that 
a iiiuib nuisb be drawn, to prevent tho power of 
crcabiiig such a currency iroiii vunniiig to excess, by 
tbo i«sue of notes which cannot bo iininediately 
made good by those who issue thom, Accordingly, 
tlio Bovcial banks in existence woi’Q allowed to 
conbinue their note circiilatioii, but they ivevc per¬ 
mitted to increase it only on tho condition of 
having bullion in their coJfcas to pay the additional 
notes issued by them. 

A currency whicli is not worth its nominal value 
in bullion is called a ^depreciated currency.’ Dur¬ 
ing tile period of tlic vei^triction of coJili payments 
(1797-1S21), the notes of the Bank of England were 
at one time {181G) depreciated 16.^ per coiit. Before 
the reauniptmn of conh paymeuts, the notes of the 
Bank of England had sunk to be worth but 16.s. in 
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the pound, as compared witli gold. During the 
civil war iu the United States, tho paper dollar 
sank in 1861 to 38 cents; it did not reach par (100 
cents) till 1870. A depreciated ciiiTcncy may I)g 
evoatod by a govcvmvionfc calling notes qv any 
other form of juqney a legal standard, and is.siung 
a greater miaiitity of it than tlic real traus- 
actions of the cfjuuiry and tho property passing 
from hand to hand require ; or it may bo evoated by 
ju’ivate ponsoiis acting under laws bv wJiich tlio 
right of i.ssning a currency is nob aiily limiiGd. 
Tliirt faculty whicli a ciiiTOncy has hcoomiug 
depreciated without being repudiated, is the real 
som'ce of danger in all proposals for an unfettered 
cuYi'cncy, or a free tvqdoin tho issue of money. If 
the haiilv-notes for wdiich bullion cannot bo immedi- 
atoly obtained were repudiated, tliorc ini^bfc bo a 
natural chock on over-issues { but it their naliiro, 
ou account of the difliculty of getting bullion for 
them, or tho chance fcliat it may novor be fjot, that 
they pass at a diHCOuiit or reduction of tlicJr valiio. 
Heucc such a curreuey would he over shifting; 
there would ho no perm an out standard, and the 
lersoii iiiGiivring a debt before a doprecialioii wliich 
\o pays aftevwaidft ^YauUl, in reality, be paying jus 
oreclitor a dividend only, A ‘ token ’ currency, the 
iiiaierial of which is avowedly overvalued, and 
which is issued in limited nnantities for uso in 
small j)ayniciits, must bo efistingnished from a 
depreciated currency. In the silver cnrroiicv of 
Britain, a pound is wortli little more than^ louV' 
fifths of a sovereign, even at tho old valuation of 
silver, at about 60d. per oz. If a person duo :C100 
could pay it in silver, ho would got ofT with a dud- 
deiul of from 16s, to 18a, in tho pound; but bylaw, 
silver is not a legal tender for more than 40s. Tho 
Copper currency is so far below its real value, that 
it lias not been thought wortli wliilo to give it a 
permanent weiglit—tho pence and lialfponco now 
issued arc littlo more tlian Jialf thu weight of tlioao 
of foi'iKier inintugcs; hut they am only used as a 
medium for small Minis, and tlic royal stamp is 
siiJlicient to establish a relianco on tlicin. Soo 
BlJl/iTALLISar, BULLIOJ^, j\fONM<:Y. 

€iiVrouts, OoKANiC, avG treated in tlic avtlelea 
on tho oceaiLs to which tlioy belong—ATb ANTIC, 
Pacific, &c. Seo also GubP ♦Sthkaji, Ska, ami 
the Map of the Atlantic in Vol. I. 

Ouri’iCj Jahiks, tho earliestedllorof Burns, was 
born at Kirkpatrick Flcmiug inaiiso, in Duiiifi'icrf- 
sbiro, 31.st May 1756. Ho spent live years at (htliin 
Point, Virginia, in a mcroantilo sitiiatioii (1771- 
76), then studied medicine at Ediubiirgh and 
Glasgow; and sottling iu Uvcrpiol in 1780, soon 
obtained a good practice. His eliiof medical work 
was the able J^eports on the Effevts of li^alcr in 
Febrile Disease (1707) j but liQ in best remembered 
by his edition of Burns (1800 j 7tli cd. 1813), with 
fi Life and eriticisni of tho poet’s writ lugs, which ho 
undertook solely for tho bonofit of Biii‘n.s’« family, 
and which was long tho basis of nil subsequent 
editions. Dr Currie died at Sid mouth, Hist Angus Ir 
1805. Hce the Life by his son (2 vols. 1831), 
€uri'yiiis?. See Lkatiikh. 

Curry Pou'rtcr, or Cirimv Pa.stk, is a com- 
pound of turmeric, C{)i‘iander, popper, ginger, and 
varioas apices j it is used to a large extent in India 
nntl elsowliere as a seasoning for a viuioty of 
imicH. 

Cm*sc of a term popularly applied 

to the mne of diamonds in a pack of playing-cards. 
Perhaps the least wortlilcss of tho many explana¬ 
tions otoed is that it involves a rcfoveni^o to tho 
detestation oiilcrtaijiGd in Scotland towards dolni 
Dairy 111)11 e, first Earl of Stair, on account of his 
activity in promoting the Union, and especially for 
his share in the Massacre of Gloncoo. Ills lioraUUo 
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beaniiffs, ^ or, on a saltivo axnvc, iiino lozenges of 
the fieia, boro a fanciful raouiblauco to the nine of 
clianionus, 

Cursing. Seo SwBAnij^cj. 

Cursitor, an olil luune for dorkfj of the Court 
o( Olianccry who made out wiits. The Cuvsitor 
Ikivon Tiaeil to administer oaths to sherifts, bail!(Is, 
<X.T. 

Clirtaiiii in rorbificalion, is the nortlon ol ram* 
part connecting one Bastion ((pv.) with anothor. 

Curtesy, fcleo Couiitiwy. 

Curtis, Gmmy. Wiu.iaw, American author, 
born in Xhnvidenco, Rhode Islantl, fn 1824:; in 1850 
joined tho stnil* of the New York Trihm, and was 
0110 of fclic editors of Pulnani^s Monthly from 1S52 
to 1809. IIo commenced the * Editor's Easy CImir ’ 
papers in lUtrjKf's Monihlij in 1853, and became 
pnncipal lendor-Avriter for Barp^r'^s Weel'hj on its 
establmlnnenlj in 1857. A novel, Trumps (1862), 
anfl most of liis books appeared, first in these Jonr- 
Tials, Until 18S4 lioAvasono of tiio most prominent 
and inmiontial niombers of the Eepnblican party ; 
be afterwards supported Clovclainb 
Curtins, Eiiis.ST, a dwbiiigniyhed Gommn classi* 
Cal urclneologist and liistoHan, born Soptember 2, 
1814, at Liihock. Re studied philologv at Bonn, 
UiittingQU, and Bcrlm, vistel Athens wilh IlrandiK 
111 1837, and next acconipnincd Ids teachor, Ofcfch'ietl 
JIuller, in liis travels tliroiigli (.Ti’ecce. Eor sonic 
time liQ taught in two Berlin gyninoslnms. next I 
bccamo cxfci'ftordbmry professor at the univonsity i 
tlicro, mul (1814-49) tutor to tho Crown Ihiitcc of i 
Prussia. In 1850 lie fiucccedcd llorjuaiin aspiD- ! 
fes-sor at, (h’lttingon, wliciice bo was recalled in 1868 ' 
to hecoino ordinary professor at Berlin- Since 
1853 a moniber of the Itoyal Academy of Sciences, 
ho hccaiue in 1871 one of its poriuanenl seevetarios, 
Ills earlier works Averc KlamscU Studkn (184€), 
Anccdoia Dciphica (1843), luso'ipfhncs Alluw 
Tyuodenm (1843), and Dk Alirtfpoli^ von Aifwi 
{1844). 'I'ho fruits of bis repeated visits to 
fh'ooco ami Asia Minor-last in the sjmng of 
1874, to make prepavablotiH for the iatoucled ex¬ 
cavations at Olympia at the instance of the 
Uermau governnicnt—appear i>ai'tiy in the inomoira 
of the Gflttiiigen Society of Scieiicea and of tlio 
Berlin Aoadciny, and partly in Ida books, MaxQs 
(1840), Olympia (1852), lik. lowiev (1855), Die 
Topogmphic Klemtsiem (IS72), and JCjihcsos (1874). 
His orations, deliVGrcd atOottiiigen in the capacity 
of ‘ProfesHor Elorjuenthc/ were collected in 1804; 
blioso at Berlin, mulcr the title, Alteyinm und 
Oeycmmirt (2 Amis, 1875-82), Besides theao and 
numerous mpers in the special arclimological and 
pliilological journals, Ciivtuin has published Teio- 
ponnc&o^ [2 ydK 1851-52), a lundmiua dcsevipUou 
af IJml p/iJi of Greece, and GwrhMie Gesehichie 
(Bcvliii, 3 vols. 1857-01; 6th ed. 1881, et scq,)y 
a work of mawQUoiAS leavning, uuO(^uuj.lled for its 
insight into the ar bis tie growth anil dovolonniont 
of*(die Greek race. It has boon translated into 
Kiiglhli by A. W- Ward (1808^70), Besides those, 
Ourtius lias published Avith Kaiiporb, the Atlas von 
Aiken (1878); earlier, Avith Aillcv and Hirsclifeld, 
Die Ausymhnngm m Olympiu (3 vols. 1877-78). 

Ciii'tili.s, GEORd, a distinguished classical 
scholar, the brother of the preceding, was born at 
LUbcck, April 16, 1820, and studied at Bonn aiul 
Budin. ATtor leaching somo time at Breaden and 
Berlin, ho became in 1840 extraordinary, in 1861 
oi'diiiary, professor of Classical Philology at Prague, 
([m\ sob bled a? such at ICiol in 1854, at I^ipzig in 
1802. Ho died Aumisfc 12, 18Sfl. One of the 
soundest Greek achukra in Gonnany, Curtins Avmi 
ihoiivst philologist of the uonevatiou that giicoecdctl 
tho giants Bopp and Benrey. Ilia most iinporfcanb 


Avorks AVore Crricchuche Schulgyammatik [ I852j 15tli 
cd. 1882), translated into Jirnny languages (into 
English in Dr .Siiiitli’s series in 1863); next tho Er- 
Icudermgctt to the foregoing (1803; 3d ed, 1875), 
translated into English by Abbott in 1870; Grund- 
sUfle dev OvicehischGii Etijmologie (1858 ; 6tli cd., 
AVilli the collaljnraUon of A. Windjgch, 1870), trans¬ 
lated into Eiiglrsh by A. S. IPilkms and E. B. 
England, 1875-70; and Das Verbim der Gmehisch- 
cn lipmehe (1873-70 ; 2d ed. 1877-80), translated 
by Wilkins and England, 1880, Ofclier A\'orka Avere 
JJc Nonunu/n Gyacorum Fonnatione (1842), Dk 
fypmthvcrgkichvny in ikrm Verhhilnm snv JCnS* 
slschcii Pfiilolonic (1S45), ISprachveypki'chcnde Bei- 
trdge zur Gnec/iisc/ien mnl Ltdeimsc/icii Graiimatik 
(1840), Philologic iitid Spmchwlssev^chaft (18G2), 
Chimioloyie der Indoyevnuonsthm fipraokfor- 
sx^huny (1867; 2d ed. 1873), and Zur Kniih dev 
miiestzri Hpyaehfoytehung^ (1885}, his last wwk, in 
Arinch ho vigorously assails tlm theories of the * now 
grammarians,* and to explain the AVOid*changes in 
a language maintains the necessity of a third piin- 
ciplo of varying or sporadic change, in addition to 
invariable phonetic laAv and tho operation of 
analogA\ In the famous Ztiiilien zuv Orkeh. nnd 
Lat. Ommmatik (10 Amis. Leip. 1808-77) Curlius 
united his oavu pajicrs Avith those of Ids pupils and 
othere, including Briigniann, Pick, G, Mcyoi\ and 
Winiliseb, The ninth volume contained Brag* 
maiin’s famous paper on the * nnsnlls sonaus/ whicli 
Hast mavkod tlie revolt of the ^neagvamincitici* 
against tUc maatev and tiaditional pliilclogy. 
Ciutius founded in 1878, with L, Lango, 6. 
liibhcck, and H. LipHiiis, the Ldpzigtr titndicn 
zuv Klasnsdten Philologk. 

€uYtiu.S Mettus or MErriu.s, anobloRDinan 
youth Avlm heroically Bacrificcd his life for the avoI- 
faro of his comitiy, 3G2 D.C. A yaAmingchasm had 
opened in the forum, and l:lio sootlitfayci’s declared 
it conhl only ho filled by throAving ihto it the most 
procioiift treasure ef Rome,* Avficrmipoir CTuvtiua 
appeamd on horseback in full armour, and exclaira- 
iiig ! * Borne has no greater riches tlian courage and 
ahns/leaped into the abyss, ivbicl} at once closed 
over him. 

Curtins, Uvim Quintus, a Roman hisfcoiian, 
author of the Avork De Ikbits GesCu Alexandn 
Macinit in ten boohs, of AvUch the firat two have 
])con lost, and tlio text of tlie remainder lias come 
doAvi t:o MH in an impoifccbcomlitio]!, Some critica 
have placed him in the rok;n of Augustus against 
the evidence of his style, Avliicli is nionhled on that 
of Senccii, and Avould naturally snggcsfc a Avritev | 
contemporary Avith Uiaucliiis and Nero j othoi«, ns | 
Nielmhr, undci’ Heverusj and otlicrs again much 
later. ^ Cfiirthis was poorly ennipped ns a historian, 
ami his hook Ims but little A’alue as history ; but its 
stylo, if mannered and declamatory, is elegant and 
pronsing. The editio ])rineeps avrs jitiWiahcd aif 
Vcnico about 1471. Modern cditioiis arc tlioso of 
Mlitzell (1841), Zuinpt (1849), and VogA (VB7S-80). 

Ciiriilc Clialr {sella cutulis)^ the olmiu of 
lionour of the old Roman kings, and later of con- 
snlfl, pradom, 'cimile (eilileB, and some of tUo 
other hijjher inagietrates of the republic having 
sonatoHal rank. It Avas a folding-stool originally 
of ivo^y, then of metal, with curve^UegsS evoaaiag. 

CnrvittlirCf Ror Cur vatu ro. of strata, see 
AxTrnuNE, Gi'!Olooa', Mountains; for Cunu- 
tnve of lupine, ace Spins, 

Curves a line described by a point luos’ing so 
that tho direction changes at every instant; and in 
mathGnmti(>s tho term curvaturo is res hie ted to 
lines that follow Boine law in their change of direc¬ 
tion. Tims, tiio law of tho circle i.s, that all points 
of it ai'o Ofl^ttally distant from a fixed point, called 
thoeentro, The Iuay of a plane ciuyeis genomlly 
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exprassctl by an equation 1 )q tween the co-orclinatea 
of any point in it rcforretl to a (ixoil point; and thus 
the doctrine of curves becomes matter of alf^ebra 
(see Co-OitDiNArE*s). When the equation of a 
curve coil tains only powei>^ of (*' and ij, tlie curve 
Is ftlHebraic; >vlieii tlic equation contains other 
fimctioiia/ lo^^arithinH, for ins lane e» of a* and the 
ciii'VB is oalltid trailFCOudciUfil, The cyclokl, e.g,, 
is a transcendental curve. 

Tlicro are also cin'VQs, liko some spirals* that do 
nob continue in one piano j those are caWed curves 
of doublG curvature, and require, in analysis, throe 
00-01 dinafcea and two equations.—Curvea arc said to 
lie of the first, second, thinl, »S:o, order, iiceordinc 
as tKciv oquatloua iavolvc the (Irat, second, third 
powers of x or ij> The circle, ollipso, parabola, and 
hyperbola are of tho second order of curves- Thovo 
is only one lino of tho lirst order—viz, the straight 
line, which in aluo rcckonoil among the curves.— 
The higher gcoinctry investigates tho amount of 
cuiA'ftturo of curves, tlioir lougth, tho mirface they 
inclowG, fclieir tangents, uonuals, asymptotes, 
Bvolutes and involutes, &c- 

Tlie niiinber of curves that* might be drawn is of 
couifio infmito. A largo number Iiavo received 
names, niid aro objects of great interest to tlic 
nmthcniafciciaii—in hoiuo casos, for thou- beauty, in 
others, for their^ geometrical properties. Among 
the most interesting are the following ; (1) Circle ; 
(2) ellipsei (3) hyperbola; {4) parabola; (5) cissoid of 
Dioclos; (fl) conchoid of Nicomedes j (7) Icmniscata j 
(S) cycloid ; ([))Imrmonic curve i (fO) trochoid i (il) 
tho witch; (12) cardioid; (13) curves of circular 
funcbioiis—e.g, curve of sines; (14) tlie logarithmic 
Curve and other plane spirals, such os that of Archi- 
medes, the litiius, the rec-iiu'ccal or hypovhoUc, and 
the involute (q.v.) of tlic circle; (15) thocatenavy; 
(16) the tiuctory; (17) tho tvactrix; (18) tho ovals 
of Cassini. 

JOim, the apostle of tho Tonic Sol fa- 
system of teaching music, was the son of an la- 
clGpondent minis tor, find was liorn at Hcolunoud. 
wIkc, Yorkshire, 14bli Novemhev 1816, He was 
tvainGd' for the luluistvy, and after having served 
as assistant in various charges, was aottled as 
minister of the Tndependent chapel ab Plaisfcow. 
In 1841 )io began to advocate the sol-fa system; 
in 1843 his Grammar of Vocfil Music appeavwl; and 
thenceforward he was indefatigable by lectures, 
books, and magazines in promoting musical know¬ 
ledge tiiid musical training. In 1864 lie resigned 
his ministry and gave himself wholly to the cause. 
Ho died 6th May 1880, See Sol-fa SystOT; and 
Memorials of John Gunoen (18B‘2), 

Ciir'zola (aiicionb Coi'curu)^ nu island of the 
Adriatic, forming apart of Oalmatia; it is .30miles 
long, by 6 broad. Pop, (1880) 12,388, lfi95 of whom 
were »in the towii or Curzola, at the north-east 
extremity of the Island. 

€ll8li< iu Genesis, tho eldest -son of Ham and 
lather or Nimrod, The name is also used in Scrip¬ 
ture for Etilloi)ia (q.v.), south of Egyi>t, Put the 
Cush of Gen, H. 13, watered by tlie" river Uihon, 
could baldly have been in Afnra, and innuy wu-itous 
bold that the terms Cush and Cushites are also 
used of several Asiatic peonies in soutliorn Arabia, 
On the Pcrehiu Gulf, hi llabylonia (Akkadians), 
and near Ararat, wlio U’ere all non-Aryan aiul iion- 
^Scuutic. 

Ciisliat* See Pigeo?^. 

Oti.shiiiU^, Caleb, Ainericaii statesman, born in 
Salisbury, Ahussaclmsetts, in 1800, was adiuilted to 
tlie hav In 1821, ssat in tho ntute legislatnro and 
senate, and was elected to congress in 1835-13. Ho 
arranged the fh^t treaty hetwcon China and the 
United States in 18-14; raised and ooinmaiuled a 
regiment in the wav with ^iexico ; and United 


States attorney-general in 1853-57, counsel^ for blio 
United. States at the Genova Cojifcrcuce in 1872, 
and imnistor to Bpaiii in 1874^77- He died in 187&- 
Ciislimaiu Cuaulottk Saui?pe«s, a^ distin¬ 
guished American actress, born in Boston in 1816, 

K -ed first in opera in 1834, and as Lady 
Jih in 1835, Sliss Cuahiuan played some- 
limes in liigli comedy, but her name is identified 
with tragic parts. In 1844 she accompanied 
Macroady on a tour llirongli the uorlhcvu states, 
and afterwards appeared in Loudon, whore oho waa 
well received in a range of characters tliat included 
Lady Macbolh, Kosaliiul, l\log Mcrillces, and 
Uonico—her sister Susan (1822-59) playing duliet- 
Misa Cushman retired from the rtlage ni 1875, and 
died in Boston, 18th February 1876, 

Cn^k. See Tousk. 

Cli.^P (bak cu.mis, ^ a Inace-pohU'). Tf wo con¬ 
ceive a curve to he gonoralcd by a moving point, 
then a cusp is wdiero tlio point -suddenly stops and 
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reffor a time in the aaiuo general direction as 
that in which it was moving when it reached the 
cusp point, A later name is * gpiiiode.* When two 
branches (as BA, CA) meet a common tangent 
without extending fur Liver, the point of contact ift 
a cusp. Fig. 1 is an ox ample of tlie first spocics, 
and 2 of the second. 

€nHl>aria. See Angostupa Bauk, 

I CiiSpS) cuvvcil projocLions or fcallieriuga in 
Gothic fcracoiy, 
arches, panels, Ac. 

Tliey began in the 
Early English jicviod, 
when they projected 
from the ilat .soHit 
of the arch; but 
they wore soon coiu- 
jU'ised in the mould¬ 
ings, ami generally 
spring from the inner 
splay or cavetfco. Bi 
Uccorated and Per- 
peutliciilav work tho 
pointsS wej’e Icngtli- 
cned, and were frequently oniamoited with ilowcrs, 
heads, A"c. 

UusSCtj a small town in the FroJicli departnumb 
of Allier, 2 jniles NE. of Yiciiy, with two mineral 
spiings. Poji- 5356. 

, U11S.SO4 Kusso, or C^ABOTZ ( Brfujera loithdowi^ 
i/cft), a small Ah3^‘^silliall tvc(M>f tlio order KoHUCLro, 
ftuh-order Spinoacca^ the dried ilowers of wliich ' 
have been long infused in AhysHinia as an mitbol- 
inintic, and have boon fomid so ollioacious in tho 
removal of tapeworm, that lluiy woro in 1874 
introduced into European pliarjnacy mi Floret 
Kusw. 

ibistf Hodkrt Nkepham, was horn in 1821, afc 
Cockayiie-Habloy, Bedfordshire, studied at ICtoii, 
and entered the Indian civil Horvioo. tie liold 
various iniporiant adiuiiiistrativo and judicial ptists 
in North India, in 18G4-65 waa a inoiubfir of the 
logislativo council, and relumed to England in 1809. 
tie is a member of luaiiy learned socle ties at homo 
and abroad, 1ms contiibutcd extensively to their 
TYausaefciouB, and has published \Yorks on Iho 
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moilcvn laTigiin.<,^eB of fclie Easb Iiuliea (18/8), of 
Africa (1882), and of Oceania, as well fin LvKjfuuiic 
ami Oriented Mssuijs aivd Sktiehes of Anylo-hidiun 
Life. 

Ousfunl, a composition of milk oi cream, 

&c., sweetened willi sugar, anti favoured accoraiiig 
to taste, Cnstanlfi are of various IdmJs, siicli ns 
plain, bakeil, lemon, orange, aliiioiKl, coffee 
custards, t'tc, Eor a plain custard, take four eggs 
and beat them well witli two tablespooiifula of 
ilonr and a little cold milk, Senson this with 
sugar, gvoimil einnamon, giiited iemon-peel, and 
pour on a pint of boiling milk, stirring all the 
time. It limy l>e either bakoil or boiled. If more 
egg« arc used, the Uouviuay be oniiUed. Flavour¬ 
ing iiigredieiitf^ may be atlded according to taste. 

OllStJXlMl Apple, the name commonly given 
ill tlic West III!ues and other tropical countries to 
the fniits of^ certain species of Anona {order 
Anonneem, allied to liainiiiciilaceai). Homo of the 
fruits of this genus nro among tlic most delicious 
produced in tropical countries, as tlio Cherimoya 
(A. chcnmolia)^ and even the Common Ciistnixl 
Apjde [A. sfinamomov rdlcitUda\ ndiichis a native 
of America, Inib is now A^eiy common througlioiit 
the East Indies. It is a large, greenish, or dark- 
hrmvn, roundisii fruit, sometimes from its size and 
appearance called Bullock’s Heart in the West 
Indies! tlic ircQ is of considorahle sue. Some 
ofclior American species and varieties are sometimes 
called custard apples, aiul two or three M'hicli arc 
natives of Western Africa. A. murkatu^ the aoiir- 
sop, A, (Ashnwa) h‘i7o/«f, the pappaw-lvce of the 
wanner parts of North America, and A, 
tliG dog or alligator applo of the Wc.sb Iiidie.'^, may 
also l>e iucutwmcd. A, ianrifolin grows in Florida 
and the West Indies; its large fruit is hardly 
catalde. 

€ustci*, CtEOugic AnMSTitONfh American 
soldier, born in Ohio in 1830, gimlnated at West 
Point ill 1861, and sorvcil with aisiinction through 
the civil war, retiring with the rank of major- 
general, Ho afterwards held various cavalry 
commands in tlie u’est, and several times defeated 
the hostile Indians. On lJ>th "May 1876, with a 
force of nOO men, lie attacked a hodj^ of Sioux, 
afterwards found to mimbcr some 9000, enoaniiiccl 
on the TAtfcle Pig Horn, in Montana, and ho and 
his entire cainmaiid woio destroyed. See his Life 
by VyiiittakDi’(New York, 1878). 

OltStonif in Englisli Law. This is either general 
or particular, For iho principal doc brines relating 
to gen oral customs, see Co.mmon Law, In order 
to estahUsh parbienlav customs as law, they mmt 
he proved by verdict of a jury, except tlie custom 
of tlio city of Loiulon, wliicli is proved by certificate 
by the lord mayor, aldermen, and vecordev. A 
particular custom iiinsfc, like a general custom, bo 
established as in force for a time whereof the 
memory of man ruimeth not to the coutvaiy. A 
custom must liavo boon nniiitemipted and peace* 
aTiIe, reasonable, and certain; compulsory—i.e. nob 
in the option of every person whether he will mo. 
it or not—and consistenb with other customs. 

The eustoJii.s ami usages of Englaiul M’erc adopted 
by the United States government at its foundation 
as far as applicable to the condition of the couutiy, 
and liavo tlio ollccb of positive law. They cannot 
be set aside by implication, bub only by statutes. 
Customs and usages arc frequently'' Invoked in the 
interpretation of positive law, particularly when a 
consevv alive interprotation is re^luirod. A marked 
insiaiiCG of this is found in tho inlerprefcation of 
generic words used in tho federal and atntc consti¬ 
tutions and laws, ho as to deprive wonicn citizens 
of fclio light to tho elective franclnso in a govern- 
iiiont founded upon eiiuality of citizenship, hud to 
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restrict their iiidnatrinl Rplicie, See CirsTO.us 
Duties. 

Cnstoin.S Dntics,, the x^ortion of tho revenue 
derived from a tax on imports. In some countiies, 
ciistoma duties are impoiiied on certain exports 
also. The origin of the terin is connected with tho 
long conflict between the cjmvn and parhamewt 
to the right of taxation, although the xuacticc it 
signifies is as old as the Pioman em^nre, and is even 
to be traced among the ancient Greeks. To meet 
the claims made by the House of Commons to tlio 
exclusive right to vote all it used to bo 

maintained tliafc there w^cre certain duties on 
exportation and on inumitation to whicli tho 
crown b«,d ftc<xmvcd aricht by cnsfojn (altlmuch ifc 
is certain that customs (Inties existed in En^ancl 
prior to the^ Noniian Conquest), and after tlie 
power of parliauvcnt over tUiB bvaucli of taxation, 
had been hilly cstahlished it i-efcaincfl its old imnie. 
This tax, whicli originally was a sorb of xweniiinn 
<d ittsuraiice for protection from robheryj tiftei' tUa 
excise came in forea was always applicable dis¬ 
tinctively to gooiU changing place. Tlievo weio 
cnstoina not only u\ion tUingB leaving and things 
coining to the liritish doinSiions, but npun 
commodities transferred from one part to nnotliev. 
In Scotland tho duty on coniiiKjditie.s imported 
into any town from a foreign couiifciT was called 
tho LTcat custom j and the duty charged by a- 
bnrglial corpoiutioii on commodities coming within 
its walls from the conn try districts wnscnJlcd the 
small or petty customs. After 1707 tho Scotch 
customs duties became the same as those of Enf^dand. 
At jireseut tlic term customs duties aiiplies m the 
United Kingdom solely to tho tax levied on com¬ 
modities imported from abroad. 

Tho tax on iiiuiorts was of old a slmplo percent¬ 
age, familiarly Known to tJic readers of English 
history ns ‘ tmiimge and poundage,* from the 
mothod in which it was levied on the tun of wine, 
or tho pound ad vedorm of other moTchanclise. 
These u'ere auhsidies granted first to the crown, and 
tlioii for tho iiiftintenance of tho anthoriby and 
dignity of tho state. That is to say, they weio 
forms of imhlic revenuo t and many complicatiqna 
arose by tlio adcUtionH and alternbiong of auccessivo 
governments. Out of this confusion, no doubt, 
arose the belief that customs duties might be 
utilised for fostoring domestic indnstTics and 
diacournging foinign competition. IVJieii it came 
to ho held as nn cstahliahed principle, with regaixl 
to any tmdo, that the customs siiouUl bo adjust^ 
in Slick a iiianiior as cither to aid or to impede it, 
the rcgulatioim regarding that trade alone would 
have complexity eiiougu fov a wUolo code of 
customs Jaw'H, the original object of whiclnvas mcro 
revemio. The more complex tho aiTaugomeiitH, 
tho move t>iKin svcvc they to the oporaticiis of the 
sniiiggler or defrauder, and, conserpiontly, regula¬ 
tion hud to bo added to regulation, till bliC wJiolo 
Ivecame a chaos. Frequently the dufcka wove 
8ucli as to neb as a proliiMtioii to importaiiuii, 
and they always added a heavy increase to the 
price. Sometimes there would bo^ relaxations 
111 favour of the produce of Biitisli colonies, 
and .sometimes of some favoured country with 
which Britain had a treaty of rccipmcity. Then, 
to encourage trade and inaniifnctnrcs, ib ivas con- 
sidei'cd poulic to allow goods to bo iinporteil for 
re-Gxportafcion abroad, or to he imported for tho 
purpose of bciiig worked up into a iiiaiiufaGtmo, 
and tlieic would be a differoiiee between the exleiib 
of ancomagemoiit granted to that maun facturo if it 
were for liome consumption or for exportation. 
Tlio method in which such rclaxatioii was accom- 
ulished wna at first hy charging tho duty on' the 
iinportatioii, and afterwards repaying it by 
^vas calied a Nliairback;’ and this wafl subse- 
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qiieiitly cit^comjilished in an easier method for tho 
aUo^vin '4 lihii to ‘homV the i^oous in 
tho governinont warehoiiFei| until the dwty ws 
paid, Or the conditions wliieh dispciised wilJi it 
fiillillecl. An onlinniy importer was also nlloAvcd 
to ‘bond’ Ills goods, instead of being conipoilou, a.s 
ill tliG old fcirnesj to pay duty on arrival of tlio 
vessel vhetlier lie iin.d sold his cargo or not. Hco 
BoNDIvD WA11KIU>U^5KS. 

In fclio year 1825 the Jaw.s of tlic British oujitoins 
'iverc consolidated into sonic lialf'dozeii statutes. It 
'will give a coiiceptlon of the confused and cumber. 
EoiiiG coiidiUon into whicli the system had merged, 
to note tliat the ninnhcr of acts repealed oil the 
occasion of tho consolidation 'Nvas 443, ami it "wag 
afterwnrda discovered tiial Bcvcral had been 
omitted. Tlierc was still a long list of cufitoins 
duties; but tho free-tradelegislation of 1846cleared 
away a great niass oi this hnTden on t\ie con^merco 
of the country, and tlicro has hecii steady abbrevia- 
tion of the list of duties or Tiu'iir(q.v.). One by 
one, article-s of food liavo been exempted; and 
nearly the whole cub boms rovciiuo is now derived 
from spirits, wine, tobacco, ten, codec, and dried 
fruits. The tendency has for Home time been to 
conceutvatc the customs duties ou a few articles, 
and yob tlicy supply an enormous amount of 
I'ovemiG. The British revenuo for the year ending 
Slab March 1880 is estimated at £89,287,000, and to 
this amount bbd cuHtoma contribute £19,800,000. 
Down to 1845 tho taiilV included gome 1200 avbiclca. 

The defects which, according to tho doctrines 
now pi'BValent in Uveat liritain, arc to he avoided 
in a code of cusboins, arc—1. The proliibitbin or 
cliscourftgomeiit of the importation of nscfnl coin- 
modi ties *, 2. Encouragement to the smuggler; and 
3, Lo.ss of rcYonue by raising the duty to the 
height which discourages iinporbaiion. Under the 
rn.gt head, see CoT^N LAWS, nnd UjiEE Tn.VDK. The 
second is connected witli the view that on vstimu- 
lanfcs blio duty cannot bo too high, oven though it 
slumld greatly impede their importation; but on 
the other baud, iC the siniigglmg trade lie en¬ 
couraged, the stimulant is not only obtained with- 
out any contrilmtiou to the revenue, bub the 
people necoine demoralised and trained to crime. 
Under the third head a moinoiablo oxnmplo was 
funiislicd by the old sugar-duties of France, which 
wore so liigh that the native agriculturists could 
make sugar from bcGt-voOt choapev Umi\ tho duty- 
paid foreign sngan 

Tlie collection and general niaiiagenionb of British 
cnstoiiw dnbie.s is untlor one great central deparb- 
ineiit of tho govermaent in I,oii(lon. Tho oilico of 
rccDivGV-jgonoml rvas in 1871 uni ted with that of tlio 
coniptroller.geiieral, and bliere is a fourfold division 
into the paymiwiteT'.^*, examiner's, nccountantV, and 
auditor's branclLcs* The anuiial cost of collecting 
tlie ciistoiiis (lues and inanaging the necossaiy 
estahlislimcnts is about £952,000, although the 
tariil contains iiou' only twenty dutiahlc imports. 

In the United States, tho number of (InLiable 
nr Lid eg ia largo. Of tlic total imports the dntinble 
have nearly double the value of the* free goods. 
Tims in 18S7 thfi total iuipovte had a value of 
8692,320,000, of which 8*>31,220,000 were free of 
diiby, (uid 8458,100,000 wcic dutiahlc coodH. In 
tJiatyear the percentage paid on diitialno artides 
was 47'43. The increasing .surplus deiivalde from 
this aOTiiGG has led to keen debate, and proposaLfer 
reihiction of taiilf. Hee also Dpt[K s, Taxic-s. 

Custom IIousk (Fr, domtm, Oer. ZoUwni), 
the ollico at a seaport or frontier wliore thecnatoms 
duties av-c ptdd, vessels cnieved and cleaved, &o. 
In England tho cnstoni-lion.se ollicer Iuub the right 
of pGirfoual search only when Im lias good causo to 
suspect that contrahand goods are conconlccl about 
the poison. Sec S::\ruGGLtXG. 


€liHtOS Kotilloriim (Lat., Mvcopor of tlio 
rotuli or rolla*) is the poraoii appointed hy tho 
! crown to Ivcep tho rccoixta of tho couiitv ^^essirnis. 
The ollice is an ancient one, and can only be hold 
by a justice of pence. In fact it is usually lichl hy 
tho lord-Ucutoiiaiib. In pracLico ilie rolls nro kept 
by the clerk of the peace, an oiliccr appoiiiiod hy 
tlio Ciistfis Ilofciilorum. 

CJll?itOZ7a, a villa;»o 10 miles BW. of Verona, 
where tho Ualiniis have twice been utterly defeated 
by the Austrians. On 23il—2Ctli July 1848 Charles 
Albert was routed after sevoro fighting by lladofczky 
with a smaller force, and forced to retreat behind tho 
Mincio ; and on 24lh June 1866, Victor Eimnanuol 
with 130,000 men was defeated hy tho Arcluluke 
Albert with 75,000 men. 

OUsAriUt Sec KiraTpix. 

CtttcU {K«ckcltk h a protected urineipalltv uiulcv 
tho government of Bombay, strotcties along the (liilf 
of Catch nnd tho Indian Ocean botwoonCujavat and 
Sind, Excluding thcBann of Cutcli, it is 160 miles 
long from E. and 30 to 70 broad from N. to B. 
The state, exclusive of the Kami, couHlsts of 0500 
sq. ni,, is the ludt on tho seashore, toiicliing Hind, 
«t which it may lie regarded as apliysieal continua¬ 
tion, on the north-west, and being separated hy a 
detached portion of the lianii from (Injarat on Lhe 
soutli-clist, Wliilc the RouUicrii edge of this belt 
is morely a sandy desert, tlio northern sootion, 
travonseu length wise hy tM'oparallol ranges of hills, 
lu'csentH, amid mucii sterility, many fertilo tracts, 
which yield cotton, Hco, &c., aud feed a large stock 
of horses, kiiie, liuflaloes, and camels. The grand 
defect of the country is tho scarcity of water. Tho 
mineral productions me coal, iron, ami almu. Tho 
traces of volcanic action are numerous, and earth¬ 
quakes also have recently occurred, as in 1819, 
1844, 1845, 1SG4; that of 1819, heHid(}S .shaking 
every fortified city to its founilfttioiiH, and destroy¬ 
ing many hundred lives, changed the lo\’ol of jiart 
of the liaim. The iioiuiliifcion of Lhe state, aoriml- 
ingto the couftUH of 1881, was 512,984, being aljout 
78 individuals to a scjuarc mile. Tho ruler \n sty led 
the Kao; and the feiuhUory cliioftains under'Jiiin 
are about 200. The capitaris Blulj. 

, Tho MuiiJi or liunn of subdivided into 

two parts, the smaller, of Jioarly 2000 sq. m., on tli(» 
cast, and the larger, of 7000 sfj. m,, on the north— 
is a desert, being maUly caked, hard gi'ouud 
during the dry sofison, and then in turn u sort of 
aballow lake formed by the lioav 3 M‘ains and jiont- 
uj) tides of the souLh-wesfc moirsoon, ft ih sujqxiscd 
to liave been originally’ a pci'inancnfc inlet of tho 
ocean, and to have hafl its lovcl raised hy some 
Ml el I convulsion of nature as tlnU wliitdi nuirkcd 
tho year 1819. The periodical dlsappenYancD of tho 
'Waters leaves behind it one coiiLinudn.s crust of salt. 
Tills dreaiy waste has a few elevated s])ots on 
which a little iTgetation grows. Ilei’dH of wild 
asses and clouds of flies are its on)}’ iiiluihitaiils. 
The sea is at present advancing into tlio little 
Ibinn year by year, Ftn* the suhstniico call-rd 
Cutth, see O.vrF.dUb ^ 

St, ov BumiAM, was one of tbo Ihvco 
great saints of Ragland in tbe middle ages, the 
other two being St bhlmund of Edmundsbury, and 
St Tlionias'ii-Uoeket of Caalorbuiy, St f'nthhert 
was born about 035, A legend, which was long 
"oneiallj’ believed, tells that ho was horn in li'e- 
land, and drew lus lineage from one of tho potty 
kingpj of that couiitiy; but another triulitiou lixes 
liis birth in what is now Berwieksliive. AVlicn tho 
light of record lirsb falls upon him, lie was a shop- 
herd hoy in tho kingdom of Northumbria, wliioh 
tlien strotchpd northwards to tlio Forth. In C51, 
while watching Ids dock by uiuUt ou fciie liOigUls of 
Laiidordalo, he hoHeved tliat lie saM’ the heavens 
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opGii, anil ft GOinpaiiy of uii^els desceiid upon tlie 
eartJi, and a^ain osceiul to hcavon, carrying ^vith 
them tke goal of Sb xViilau, the pioua liiauop of 
Liiulisffti'iio, or Holy Island. Tlie vision deter¬ 
mined Jjini to l;eco?»o a njoiik, ainl in the same year 
ho entered tlie moiiaslei’y of Old Melrose, of whieli 
Sfc lloisil was tlion provost or prior, and St Eafca 
abljofc. WIiGii tlio latter removed to tlio newly, 
foundod nionastery of lUpoii, Cuthberb accom¬ 
panied liiin, and was appointed to the ofllco of 
fill pei’iu ben dent of Uio guests. In cojisoqiienee of 
tbo dismito as to the keeping of liaatcr, wliich 
was then raging, Eftt.a rctnined to Jifslrose, 
and Oufchberb, having accoinpnniecl liini, wita on 
tlio (leabli of Boisil in C61 elected prior of 

the mouiisteiy, Ayhile iu thhi oIRco, he clistiii- 

giiialiod himself by his ossiduibv in visiting the 
suiToiniiliujj country, and especially the lenioter 
mountain liainlets, somebinics on horseback, bub 
of tenor on foot, and labouring by bis teaebing and 
example to leclaiin blie people from the superstitious 
or pagan ritea into which they bad fallen. After a 
years spent in this way, Jie left ilelrosc for the' 
island iiionasbovy of Ijindisfarne, of wdiich be became 
jirioY, \m oU nnvstev, Bt Eata, being abbot. Long- 
jug for an ansterer lifo even tJiaii the niDuaetie, he 
quit tell Liiulisfftnie iu C76, to become an anchorito, 
or solitary rccluae. in a hub wdiich lie liiiilt witli his 
own Jiftiids on House Island, one cf the Fame 
group. IIcrG, in 084, bo was visited by Ecgfrhl, 
king of Nui'Lliinnbria, Tninmine, ex-hishop of the 
IMcbs, and other great men of the north, who came 
at the requesb of the synod of Tw’yford to entreat 
tliat ho would nccopb the bishopric of Hexham, Ho 
reluctantly coinnlicd with their w'ishes, but shortly 
after exchanged tlie see of ilexham for that of 
LindtHfarne, .Still thirsting after solitude, at the 
end of two years he ve&iguod his bishopric, and 
lotnrnod to hia hub, where lie died on the 20bli of 
Afarch 687. Tim anuivei'sary of hia deatli was a 
great festival in the early Engli4?h Church, which 
a}so the o? fcrVptorhflr, ns (ihe 
anniveimry of the day on which his body was 
traii.slaLed to Dnvhani. Tlio iiiUuonco which Sfc 
Cutiibert exorcised upon his agosemns to have been 
due chiolly to hia fervent piety and exfcvaordinaiy 
asceticism. The gift of a porsuamvo tongno is 
ascribed to him, and he would seem to have had 
skill and prudence in the lunnageinoiit of aHaiis, 
but no where is there any trace of his loarning. 

Thtt fame oC Bt Ciifchbort had haeii great during 
hia lifo; it hccainc far greater after Ida death. 
Churches wore dedicated to him tlirougliout all 
the wide country hebwcon the Trent and ^lovscy 
ou the sou til, and tbo Fartli and Clyde on the 
north. It is wtated that when liis tomb was opened 
at the end of eleven years, Ids body was loiiiul 
incorrupt, ami so, for more than 800 ycar.s, it was 
believed still to continue. It roinaiiied at Liiulis- 
farnc till 875, when bho monks, bearing it on their 
sliouldcis, Jled inland from the fury of tlio Hanes. 
After many wandoiings it found a resting-place at 
Chostcr-lo-Street iu 883. It was transferred to 
lUpon iu 995, and in the same year lb wa.s removed 
to Uurlmni. Here, inclosed hi a costly siirine, and 
believed to work daily miracles, it remained till 
tlio Kefai'Jiiatiaii, The gi'ave ivns opened in JS2d, 
when a cidlin was found to inclose another, which 
there reiisou to suppose had been made in 1104; 
and bids again inclosed a third, which fuiswqred the 
(leseripbion of one made in 698, when tlio saint was 
niiaetl from his iirst grave. This innormost case 
contained, not, indeed, tbo incorjuptible body of 
St Oiitlibert, but hia skeleton, still entire, wrapped 
in Jive robes of ombroidered sillc. Fragments of 
these, and of the episcopal vestments, together 
with a comb and oilier^ relics, found beside the 
hones, are to bo seen iu the cathedral library. 


The asceticism which distinguished Bt Cubhbert 
in life, long lingered lonricl liis tomb. Until the 
Reforiuation, no womaii was .siiilereil to approach 
bis .shrine. His wrath, it was believed, was equally 
prompt to avenge ovciy injuiy. to the Jionoiir or 
pussc&aions of bis church. A cloth sahi to Imve 
been lucd by Bt Cutiibert in celebrating mass was 
fashioned into a standard, which was believed to 
insure victory to the army in whose rauka it wns 
carried. FJodden was only one of many JiGlds in 
which the defeat of the IScots iras asciibed to tJie 
bunnev of St CutkbcYt. 

Tlio j.ifo of 8fc Ciithhert wag twice written by tho 
Venerable Bedo. Other ancient niithoiitica ai’e Symeon 
of Duvlmin, and Bcsiiiald of Durlmin, Seo liainc's 
CiUhhrt (1828), Arehbi&hop Eyre's Histori/ of St Ciitli' 
bert (1619 ; 3d ert. 1887), and Fryer’a CKthhcrfU of iinc/fs- 
fame (1880), 

The name St Cuihbert's Beads has been popularly 
given to single joints of Llie stems of fossil Ciinoidea 
(t|,v,), which being hollow could be strung on 
thread, mid so iiiatle into a ro.sary, 

CllticlOj a .sheath formed outeiilo n layer of . 
cclL, either by their secretory activity or by a = 
modiiication of their external portions. In the 
strict sense, a cuticle is nofc iii itself oelhilar^ hut 
consists of tlie products ovof tlio inotlilied iioilions 
of underlying cells. Tlie thin envelope which may 
be Tcadlly ntwYipedoU' a keeli or cavtluvoiiu wlieii 
killed ill spirit supiilies a convenient example. A 
cuticle is usually formed outside relatively itossivo 
cells, but even ciliated Epithelium (q.v.) may 
have its ciiticular outer layer through the porea 
of which the cilia emerge, By contiiniona luodifi- 
catioiis of the cells considerable thickness of cuticle 
inay be developed—as c.l^ the liard lining of the 
gizmrd in many hirdn. By chemical ‘modlficatiou 
of a wcll-devolopcd miticukr formatioi^ vevy varicil 
protective and oll'cnaivo Bkin-stmctiires often 
result. Thus tlio peculifti’ golafciiiouR, colhiloso- 
containing tunic of Aseidians is for the most part 
a Qiitfcie i t.ho sfieBs of mo/fiises are cuficufar for¬ 
mations plus limo; the rospors of snails are fornicd 
from cuticle; the bard aiiiiour of Arthropods is a 
cubicle associated' with tlio formation of Cjiitiii 
(q.v.); the bristles, jaws, and livm slieaths of many 
w'oims are also cuticular, and so on. For tlio use 
of the term in special connections—e.g, the cuticle 
of the hail* or of the teeth, sec special articles. 
The term nm&t not be coiifiised with cut is, one of 
the names foY Iho Yimlcv rtkiu or cfcnriis i nov bhoukl 
it ever he ivaod tus equivalent to skin, See CiiLL, 
EpiTJJjJUU^r, SkJX. 

Cutlass^ a a word nearly 3 feet long, broad and 
ncftvly atvarghb, moatly used by bcaiuen of tlm 
royal navy. Those of the converted pattern of 
1871 were pronounced utterly inefficierib find unfit 
for service by a couiiuifisiou in 1887. ^eo Swpun. 

CutlcVYi the geueval name giv^u to such 
cutting insbruinenta as knives, forks, scissors, 
razors, &c, The waking of lai’ger objects of this 
naturo, such as axes, chisels, ami saws, is rather 
the bufiine.sa of the tool-maker than of tlio cutler. 
Shells, Hints, and other sharp-edged .stone.s fornicd 
the nidcrfb and most ancient cutting inabviiiiients, 
nml tJie earliest traces of human e.xislcnce in 
Britain and elsewhere arc aisaociatod^ with stouo 
* celts' and other weapons and cutting imiilements. 
These wore folio wed b>^ bronze weapon^ and other 
articles, including reaping-hooks. In the miisGum 
of Bologna there are ancient Etruscan bronze knives 
cawed iu form euuujwhaC Hko mndGni rcapUig- 
hooks, and in the gi’ent ^faples collection qf objects 
from Pompeii ami Herculancmm, there aro siculoB, 
bill-liooks, knives, lancets, and spring-aiicai'a, some 
of which are made of iron or stoeh aa avcII ofi 
bronze. Those aro of course ancient Haniain ^ 
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like Htecl, can Le ImrileiiGd, hut hy opjiositc 
iiieans, since it is softened hy fsuildcn and liax'uciied 
hy slow coolill^^ The aiicieiits a 2 >]JOat‘ to have 
heen gveiit cxvevtft iu tlic tetuiiei'ing of hrony.e, 

TliG Anglo-Saxons had iciiives soiiiewlmt reseiiv 
Idirig a mzor-l)la(k» Thoy had forks also; Imt it 
would ai)iieHv that these we >’0 eini)loyfid for sen’iiig, 
not for use in feerliug. Tlio ciistoiii of using forks 
foi' eating with ctvino from Ttrdy, and was not 
known in England till the reign of James L Ho- 
fore tlmfc, jiooidc fed fcliemsolvcs with their (mgers, 
nsia still the i^>vtvoiice in the East, The Peimtius 
no niucli [> refer this custom that they cuntoinptii- 
oiirsly call n fork a claw. Up to the cud of the loth 
century knives do nob appear to have been niucli 
used lit tablc> but as in those days everybody 
carried a kuife in his girdle, it nnjbably served to 
cut nicat with as one (»f its applications, ftpriiig- 
shears of Iho ancient liouian mrm wore the only 
kiml known np to Nurinan times, and probably 
even till tlie loth ar IGtli century. 

Tlie Luiidou cutlers obtained a charter of iiicor- 
ponibion in 1417 from Henry V. i but long before 
that knives were made at ^JliofUeld, ns the ‘ whittle’ 
ef that tONvn, or village, as it would theiv be, 
is incidentally mentioned by Ohaiicor. Knives, 
sickles, shcnvHi and scissors' are named as being 
made in Sbeiiicld, when the Ilallainsliire cutlers 
were iiicorp(>rab(?d in 1 S’ 2 J. Cutlory whs not then 
however an Engl is) i specialty; and England still 
imported iron and steel goods largely frojii the 
Continoiil; and in Engdand, llirmingharn was hi the 
17 tU century regavded os the home of smithn and 
cufcloiu The vast increase in the siise of Sheflield 
since 1800 allows that it is chielly durinij tliis 
century that its cutlery wares have expanded from 
being a mere inland into that of a world-wide 
conniierce. 

Tdblc-knivcs. — Uf these the best kinds arc made 
by luuul, and have the blade of steel, while the 
shoulder and tang, to which the haft is litted, is 
of malleable iron, Erom the end of a tlun bar of 
stcei, wdiich has been ciirefiilly brought to a proper 
beat, the blade is roughly "forged, cub oil, and 
Welded to a piece of iron for tlie tang and .shoulder. 
The latter, usually called tlio 'bolster,*is fovined 
by crushing tlie hot iron between a pair of dies, 
and the tang drawn out by some strokes of*the 
bamiuGr, Alter reheating, the blade is again 
hannnered and the maker's name stamped upon 
it. The next stage, that of hanleulim and temper¬ 
ing, i« albiiupf)rt|uib in every Icind or stool cutting 
insthmienb. liaising the blade to a dull red heal 
and thou plunging 11 in cold watox- liavdeus it, but 
at the saiiio time makes it brittle. The brittleness 
is yemoved and the steel made doxible by the 
]n*ocLss of teinjjoviiig, wdiicb consists in again heab- 
mg the blade till it accpiii-es a blnisli colour, and 
at this 111 omen t pxxtting it back into the water. 1 
After tempering, tJie knife passes to the grinder, 
wlio siiiootlia the bolster aiul works the blade a 
littlft on the grhwlstune, Uut the blade still 
requires to be made miite straight in tl»e smithy, 
amt again ground. .Phe (inishing px’ocesses of 
lapping, glazing, and jndishing follmv, in which 
dillorenb wheels are used along with emery and 
polishing-powder, The lap is covered with an alloy 
of tin and leml, and the ghiziiig and polisliing 
xvliecls witli Icjitliei'. limie, ivory, born, and other 
matcYiiilsaYC empluyeil for the liiiits, but these ave 
prepared by a di lie rent -set of workmen. 

Machinory is now u.scfl for the iniinufacfcure of 
Id axles of common t aide-knives, in wliicli case blndc, 
bolster, and tang lu-e made of one piece of Ktccl. 
A few strokes of a steiLin-hammer shape the blade, 
and without reheating the slioiildcr is forjued, but 
it rcfxxiircs to be heated again for drau'ing out the 
toixg. The blade is next reheated and bammerctl 

thin, and then the wliolo of the jiioLnl portioji of llxe 
kiiifo is pressed into dies to give it bbe c.xacL sluijio 
and size. Uriiulxiig and tlie Juiishing jii’Oce.sHCs 
now follow. 

Yciy cheni) knives are iimdc by snn]>ly ‘ilying* 
(i.e. pressing into dies) the blade and tang exit of 
a cold ahoct of steel at one operation, and xlisponH- 
iiig with a slxoxxlder, 

i'br/vi'.^ThcHe are made from a bar of .steel three- 
eighths of an inch sipuire. The foiger begins by 
forming the tang, shoulder, and shank. JJo tluiii 
beats OMt dat a Mxpxax’O piece left at the end for tlvei 
prongs, Jii the next slago the xvJiole is heated till 
rt is soft, and pressed with some force between two 
halves of a die, which roughly form ibe in-ongs. 
The fork is afterwanls 11 led, ground, brigliienetl, 
and haftcxl. Eorks of an inferior kind me cast. 

jSb/7Hy-/’Hfm'.“P()cket.knive.s are of ntiudi more 
iiiotleni date than those iised at the taido. T'lio 
earliest piece of cutlery made at BhclUekl, t>Y 
perluips 111 England, was called a thiri/kl or 
w/iiltiCt and served for a weapon as well us for 
other iJXirposea. At a later time Ibo jack-knife 
appeared, xvhicli was nmdo to shut into a groove 
in the hamllc, but bad lui spring. Kouie spring- 
' knives ai'o believed to have been in ado as far back 
as the beginning of the 17 lk ceiitixiy j but it was 
nob till about 1821) tliab a spring-knife of Uie ty])e 
muv so mil ell in use was invented by the lirat Lonl 
AVhanielide, or at least was named after liiin. 
The process of making tlio blaile of a spnng-knifo 
does not diller much from that already xloscribcd 
for a table-kuife, Emuotiiueft the api’ings 
forged, but oblicrs arc ‘llicd’—i.e. forinod at a 
single blow out of a piece of steel. Tlio inner 
scales of fcho liaft are made of brass or iron, and 
sometimes of a more exponaive iiiotal; wJiile a still 
greater variety of material, such ns hard wood, 
hfirn of varioxi.s kinds, ivory, bone, and tortoisO' 
.shell, is used for the outer scale.s. 

JuK^tn's.—^'The use of tho razor goes back to a 
very roniofco period. It is referred to in the book 
of Kwmbt)i-s, and xvas used by the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians as well as by tho tTvoeks and Eoiiuins, Tho 
blade of a razor is forged from a ]>icce of steel of 
tlie thickness of its back, and half an inch wide, 
tlie concave sides beiii^j foi’incd on the roundeil 
edge of the anvil. In tlie smithing proco.s.s whicli 
follows, the workman hammevs it to make it 
compact, and at the sanjc time sliajics it into 
proper form. It is next ground, liardcncfl, and 
tempered* after which it is (nice more groiUidj 
and then lapped, glazed, aixd polished. The be.si 
fpialidea of lazovs are imule tif the lluest cast 
steel, aiul are inanipulated with great care in o^■ery 
fitage of tlifiir manufacture. Hut there is always 
some niicertaiuty about tho quality of a razor oven 
wlioii nnulc witli the uttuosb skill and care luid from 
tho best material, Perhaps this e.\plains why 
high-priced razors are not in great iloiiuiud, tib 
least m Great Britain. 

A'riSh’ors.^A bltule is forged from a lint bar rS 
?«teel, and this, including a bit for tlie hluinh and ^ 
bow', is then cut oil’ Next a liclc i.s piiiichoil fi>i‘ 
the Iwv to admit of its x’oceiviiig the point of a 
.small anvil xipeii which it is nmghly shaped, Afler 
rftlioatiiig, the boxv i.s further shaped, the sihaiik 
formed, and both lilexl. The joint is now* squared, 
nixd the hole bored for the rivcL or screw’, Grind¬ 
ing and smoothing of ibo blade loBoxv, and then 
tho two are screivcd together, Tf tlic}' w^ork 
smoothly, they are ready for liardoning and teniiicr- 
iiig, blit the screw is nr.st removetl and the bw’o 
lian'CH w'hed together. A f tor wards the scinsors 

xu'G grauud and piuscd IhrougU llxe liuwhiug pvO' 
cesses already described. 

In tlesciibuxg biiolly Iho mnmifftctxiro of tho . 
several articles of cubteiy noticed abox’C, only Uio 
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iiioro iniportanl- proccftses have been mentioned, 
Tiic aiihaiviflion of labour is veiy fully carried out 
ill the cntlcry trade, so much so^ that the man who 
forces tlio neii-blades does nob fomc the lav^r 
blades for tne same knife, lb is the .same with 
those who grind the hlade.s. Including those of a 
coijipavabively trivial nature, an ordinary three- 
blmlcd pocket-knife goes tlivongli more than a 
liundrcd pvoe&sacs. 

The gi'imlers in former yciim sulFered so nmch 
from Uio ilno particles of atone and metal which 
poryaded the abiiiosphcrc of tlie workshops that 
tlioir average age did not exceed twenty-nine. 
This was especially the co-se with those engaged in 
dry-grinding, which, for example, woa that used 
for forks, The evil has been lessened in recent 
years hy tlio adoption in some cstablishinonts of 
wol-giindiiig, the water on the atone proven ling 
the escape of particles of matter through the room. 
Another plan Jins heoii a good iirnny years in use— 
namely, the application of a fan with a properly 
coiisbrucled iliic, wliich wiblulraws by suction the 
grit and steel dust as it is produced, 

A few of the lending nianiifact;ui'er.s at Shefliold 
preiiaro Imfting material such as ivory, wood, and 
horn on their own premises; bub the "maimfacturo 
of ‘scales,’ as blicse bafts are called, is to a largo 
extent a separate triwle, Ivory Nvas long so popular 
a material for knife-handles that Shellicdd has in 
some yeans consumed the busks of 20,COO elephants; 
but owing to its increasing scarcity ami price, 
various siibstibutcs ave now employed. In trading 
'with yaA’ago people it is enrious how they udfl 
sometimes unexpectedly reject a useful article on 
account of its colour. For example^ the Fiji 
Is] and era a few years ago, if not now, would on no 
account acccpl in barter a white-haiulleil knife, bub 
woidd readily take one with a black handle. 

In cutlery Franco and Germany arc now compet¬ 
ing witb England in many foreign markets; bub the 
trade has [hfain shown a tendency to increase in 
Sheilicld. Tlio manufacture is now also oxbeiiaively 
carried on in the United States. In Franco the 
lioadquarte^'S of outlmy arc at Thiers, Langrea, 
Nogonb, Chfttolloraiilt, and Par Id, wlicro the ifriesb 
surgical insbnnncnts aro nmdc, Solingen ia callctl 
‘the German Shoflleldf hub Ilenischeid, Suhl, 
Schmal kill don, and many other towns produce 
knives and the like. Swedish razors are lamouii, 
See also SwoiiD, 

Cuthiclc {Katalcdi ‘the fort*), the capital of 
a district ill Orissa, Ileugal, sbanda immediately 
biilow the IjifiireabionofthoMahanadi, thus occupy, 
ing the apex of blio delta of that river, a position 
advantageous both in military and cominorcial ro- 
spccta. The city* whicii ia 220 miles SW, of Cal- 
cutfcd, is chiefly notable for its filigree*work in gold 
and silver. Pop. (1851 j 42,050, of whom 7587 wei-o 
jMohtiinincdaiiH.—Tlio <!isiriet is the central one of 
tlio Orissa division, and lias an area of 3517 Sfi. ni., 
aiu\ a pop, (1881) of 1,738,165. 

Ci;.ttcr is a name given to two kinds of small 
vessels. The cutters used by ^yachtsmen and 
revenue cruisers, and which arc built with especial 
iwfovcnce to speed, have a single must, and a 
straight ruiiiiiiig bowsmit that can bo run in on 
board occawLouiilly. Tlioy are iiuicli like sloops in 
rig, bub liai'c larger saila, 8ucli small vessels ocen- 
eiomdly veutuve on long voyages. In 1857 bho 
Charter Oak^ a cutter of 23 tons, crossed the 
Atlanlic from New York bo Liverpool. In 1865 
the Alert, a cutter of 5Q tons yacht niensiu'emeiit, 
made tlie voyiigo from England to Sydnoj'^ (Aus¬ 
tralia) in lOS'day.s, including 5 days* iletention at 
tlio Cape of Good Hope, From that tinis to this, 
long voyages with vessels of this class, especially 
across tfio Atlantic, have been nmtiors of common 


occuiTCnce. See Yacht ; for the other kind of 



ciittoi'K, see Boat.—T il the United States, veiy 
long sleds, for coasting, are called eniters. 

Cuttilig.S ave branches or portions of brandies 
of trees or sbrubs, employed to produce new" plants, 
by burying the low'cr end in the earth so that ne^v 
roots may arise from the nodes. Notlung is more 
easy than to propagate willows, fuchsias, pinks, 

eraniums, cunanta, goosobcri'ieSj &c, in tide y\’fiy ; 

ut many other plants, cominoiily propagated hy 
cuttings, leqiiivc greater afctentioii on tlie part of 
the gardener, warmth, a uniforni daiuj) atmosphere, 
and shade. Tlio tonii cutting is, however, usefully 
extended by most liorbicuUui*al writeiis to any part 
of a plant which can be separated bo become an 
individual similar to ita parenb; ebua some plants 
may he propagated most readily from sbiiplo leaves 
or portions of loaVes, others from asegnicnt of stem 
benring a single leaf wdbli a bud at its base, otliera 
from oiIsliootH at the base of fclio parent plant, some 
again fiojii the younger shoots, and othem from 
partially ripened wood, and so on. Hence there ia 
room for considerable experience and skill, and 
detailed instructions slioiild be souglit by the 
auiateiir florisb in' works on horticiiltiiro (e.g. 
Johnson’s Dictionanj of Gea dating). Tlio most 
convenient general iiiethod, Iio-wovev, is to stnke 
cuttings ill well-drained shallow pots or boxes 
of liv loww > 

shade and w’atoi- being applied with di.seretion, and 
bottom lieat only in special cases, wliicli of course 
inoliide the majoritj’' of stove ])lanls. Hardy fruit- 
trees may ho best propagated by cuttings taken 
after the fall of the leaf, and planted on tlio north 
side of a wall, bub not ao close as to be constantly 
in sliado. 

Cuttlc-nsll (A.S. eudeh)^ strictly speaking, a 
member of the genus Sepia, more generally ujijuicd 
to any Ceplialopoil (q.v.l A brief account is here 
given of the atnictiir©, life-history, and habits of the 
coimiion Britifth species {Sepia qfflcmcUlUj Liim,), 
with a tobulav iiuhcation of its I'^lationalups, 

The Sepia (Ikr. 1) measures from six to ten indies 
in length, and its colour vnrios from jialo gray to 
dark broivn or neutral tint. The body is oval, ilat* 
toned from above dowinvaidsi anil contained in a 
tough musciilai* sac (mantle), wliicli cxpaudB along 
tlio whole of either margin into a narrow iin. The 
integnnieiib consists of a singlo layer of colls, Iviiig 
upon connective tissue, in which aro imbccldeil 
‘ divoinatophores,* or cells cliai'gcd wifcli varioiial}’- 
coloured pignient-gramilcs. By expansion of the 
cell the pfginont is difFuaed, and by ile contractioa 
concentrated, hence the rapid Bashes pf changing 
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fov wliicU the ccylialopoila as a whole avc so 
I'cniarl^ahle. 

TJig head is hroad, aiul contains a cartilage of 
eoinplQx fjliapo whioli protects tlie cciitml nervous 
system, and forms a ‘joeket on oithci* side for the 
largo eyoi this lias a bright green lustre fluring 
JifCj tlie black pupil is shaped like the Greek letter 
w, and tlicre are two oyclids, the upper eolonicd, 
the lowtir white. The front of the head is occu¬ 
pied entirely by the bases of the nrina and the 
jiioiifcli. Tim form or are ten in jiiuuber, eight of 
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1, >Sffii>ia Qj^tcinaliB from the dorsal nspeofc; 2, view of the 
Mouth, showing; ita Lip and the hasaje of the Arms and 
Tentacles; 3, the Shell seen from tho vontral surface; 
4, tho aninc in lateral viowj 6, tho Animal with tho 
Alan tie divided in tlio niiddlo lino to expose the 
Branchial Cavity: 

Siphon; its valve; o, plb In blie Uiso of tlio siphon ; o', pro¬ 
minence cm the iimiitlc wlilcb flla Into It; muscle jjnsa- 
ing- backwni'ds from tho siphon to tlio iiiaiitlo; a, teriiihia- 
tioti of tlio iiitc.st[ne: iJr, gUl; r, renal opci)inc;(;i genital 
opening; i, Ink sac. At Uic base of tho right glU a portion of 
the nieiiibrane ha«heon removed toalioiv tho branclual heart. 

thorn being alike, oblong in traii.srcrse section and 
tapaiing olf to slender exfcreiiiitio.'i ; they have the 
surface which is tuniecl towards the nmufch corered 
with suckers in four longitudinal row's. Tho suckers 
consist of a imiscular peiipheivv, strengthened by a 
horny rin ^; a llesliy pad nets like a piston in the 
base of tins latter, hacli sucker is moiuited on a 
short flexible stalk. The tw'o reiiiaiiiing aiJiis, 
known os ‘tentacles,’ occupy tlie interspaces 
botsvecu the ventral arms ami those next to tbein. 
They are twice aa lon^ as tlie othem, and have a 
cylindiical stem, slightly expanded at the extremity 
into a cl ah fumishen with larger and srnalhT 
suckers. TJiey can be witlulrawn into pockets 
situated henoatli the oyes^ and are carried in this 
position wlieu iml in use. The mouth (hg, 21, 
sitiiateil ill blic centre of tho roots of tfic aniiK, is 
RUiToundeil by a lip wUli seven prominent an;Tle5, 
wliicli bear small suckers in some species, and have 
been compared to nulinientary ai-iiis. Proj(3eUng 
from it may be seen the two black homy mandibles, 
shajjed like tliose of a paiTob, but with fclic lower I 
overlapping the upper. 

On tlio lower aspect of the animal, between the | 
muscular sac and the body 2 >roper Avliich coiUidns | 
the viscera, ia a hollow space, the * branchial' or , 


‘ 111 ail tie j cavity.’ Wliou this is opened by a hingi- 
tudiiial incision it is Been to contain tho following 
structures (iig. 5). Anteriorly is tho base of Mie 
‘siphon/ OT ‘funnel/ s, a conical tube containing 
i a valve, f, tlirough which water can bo forcibly ox- 
I polled by the contraction of tlio mantle, At its 
i posterior margin on either side is an almond-slmjied 
depression, lined with cartihi‘% c, into which lits 
a prominence on tho inner surface of the mantle, r', 
an nrrangeuiciit wliicii largely contributes to the 
solidaniy of tho body as a whole, Ikying along iho 
middle lino is tlio tenniiial portion of tlie iuioHtino, 
a, fui'jiisJicd witli two fiinall ilap-likc appoiidagi’s 
of imcovtain function, ami on oithov fcido, a lilllc 
farther back, is a snuill ])apilla, r, iinon wliicb tlic 
I kidney opens, and on the leftside only, the genital 
1 evilke, g, 1\yo large glUs, ib’, ivve mtuated iu the 
; lateral recesses of the inaiille-cavitv* each cfuisisUiig 
f of iin mderial sbni riinuiug up tlic aitaoJied sulo, 

! ami a venous stem passing down the olhor as]jeet, 

' the bnik of tho organ being made up of a seiics <d 
j folds passing Irnnsvcrfiely from one to the other, and 
richly supplied witli vessels containing the blooil to 
hcacraicd. Kespiration is carried oii by rhvtJimic 
contractions of tlie mantle, in conseipionco or wlneli 
water enters at eilber side, i)as.ses over the gills, 
and is expelled by the siplioiij ihiH lakes place 
about aoveiiby times in a numito. 

On the ilorsal side of the animal, inmicdiatcly 
] beneath the inlegnnioid, is a closed snC hdiicli con- 
' tains the internal fill oil (cuttle-bone, soniostare, ligs. 
; 3, 4), Speaking generally, tliiH may be said Iu Ijc 
[ of an elongated spooiv or liout sbaipo j ft cDim>^th of 
[ a horny lamina, which gives it xU charactenHbic 
[ outline, oxteiulhig also into the small cone at the 
back, which in in any species is much larger Uian 
in the one now under coueideralion, and lias been 
coiiipaiecl witli tlio piard of tlio IJolenmifce (c[.v,). 
On the dorsal siutace is a granular codcaieon.H 
deposit; while tho concave ventral asjjcct of tjie 
spoon is occupied by a series of layers or culearenuH 
matter, which are depo>>ited m sneecbsion and ilo 
not entirely cover cueh other, so that Llio Jiiiidei 
2 >ortioii of this surface ureaents a stria Led a] »p(M tr¬ 
ance due to their parallel inargins.^ TJiia intrl of 
the shell is porous and extremely light, the inter¬ 
stices being filled witJi air. TIighg hIioIIs avo im¬ 
ported into Livoi’juKJl in aome ()naiitity, and ground 
into line powder to ionn a dentifnee. 

T/ic IJif/eslive On/uHS. —AVitlnu llio hoak above 
alluded to is a solid imisciilar mass (Imcciil cone), 
part of wduch is devoted to ity movcmenls, Thvougli 
its centre passes the gullet, tlic lower wall of 
which hears a most romarkaldc organ, the Loo lb- 
strap or ‘radulaj^ tliia eonsistii of BcvcU longi¬ 
tudinal rows of horny teeth, which arc secrelcd ()y 
certain fiiiceial cells of the qatludiiim, and wIujhV 
a^dees are directed backwards, They cjui be nll)^'cd 
to and fro by ajipropriate nnisclos. Jioliinil the 
buccal cone tlie a'sojiliagii.H bears the salivary 
glaiub, and still farther hack it (ipciis into a ronnil 
.“<acculai’ stomach with muscular walls. A largo Id- 
lobcd gland, commonly called ‘liver/ hut liuviiig 
tlie functuaia of a i»ancrcjiH, is situalcd on tlic 
tosophagiis. Lying pamllel lo the teriuiiial jioilion 
of tlio intestine is the ‘ ink-bag/ A a*., a hollow 
gland oneiiiiig near iho mms, an<l furniHliiug a doop- 
Wowu llviid, wdikli is ojoctud by the anniiai wiien 
alarmed in order to conceal il.s retreat. AVlimi 
genuine, the pigment known as ‘ sepia ^ is prepai'ed 
from it. 

T/ic CircKlatoi'ij Orr/otns.—Tho heart is sitiuilcd 
posteriorly, mid coiisistrs of a jicav-sliapcd sac which 
receives on either sxdo a vein from tho gills, dilated 
just before its toiinination into a innscnlar con¬ 
tractile an tech am her or auricle. It gives oil' an 
artery anteriorly to supply the head and anns, and 
one posteriorly to tho abdominal organs. The 
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\i\om\ after bein^ ili-itnWteil Ibvoiigbont the body, 
is collected in veins wliicli traverse the ^Yalls of tlie 
Iddneys find pencavdium^ and eventually pass to 
the gillsj at tliG base of which ainuseulav dilatation 
(branchial heart) is situated, serving to ellect fclio 
circulation of the blood through tiio giUa, 

The System consists of tlio three paira 

of ganglia conmion to the Afolliisca concentinted 
round the oesophagus. One pair (pedal) supplies 
the aruia and siphon; a second (pleurO'viaceral) 
the gills, viscera, and mantle; a Wiird (cerebral) 
the head and eyca. In fcho mantle on either 
side is a large nervous mass (ganglion stellatuni) 
situated on the ideuval nerve, and supplying the 
mantle. In addition to these parts, and connected 
U'ith them, there is a system of so-callod ‘enteric^ 
nerves, spiiiiging from the buccal ganglia, which 
lie on the ccsophiigus just in front of the cerebral 
gandia, 

0/ die Orgetus of Sense the eyes are the mosb 
consmeuous, TIk^ occupy deiiressions in tho head 
cartilage, the hinder part of which is occupied by 
the optic ganglia, ocular mii>scle'<, and a wliito 
glandular Biibsbance of unknown function. Tho 
retina consists of an inner layer of rods with 
swollen bases, and an outer laver of nucieateil cells 
with a limiting lueuibrauc between them. The 
retinal chamber is clo.sed in front by a spheroidal 
lens, made up of an inner and outer portion, wliicli 
are secreted separately hy an epithelial structure 
occupyin^f a groove round its emiatoi'. In fixnit of 
the leas is the iris, supported jjy a cartilage and 
containing a sphincter inusele; the outer surface 
of the whole organ is formed by tlio bransimvoiit 
cornea, winch, tlnnigh conthmous in the Sepia, is 
poj'foj'iiteil in the nJemJiors of a Jujgo group of 
Conhalopmla (lEgopsida). 

Tho e«r.v arc a pair of ^ Hinall closed vesicles, 
imbedded in the head‘Cartilage, and supplied by 
nerves which, tliongh apnarontly springing froin 
tlio pedal gatiLrlia, really liavo their origin in the 
cerebral. \ ciliated pit, usually considered to bo 
olfactory in function, lies behind encli eye. 

Gemvaim Organs^^—'^ka, soxob are separate, Tlio 
testis and ovary are hotli single and situated in 
the hindei' part of tJie body ; tlie latter lies in the 
viscera^ sac or pericardium above clcsciiheil, tbo 
former in an almost closed diverticiilinn of it. TJie 
eggs have a tough capsule, with a projection at 
one end and a Kind of handle at the other hy 
^vliicli they are attached in bnnehea to a twig of 
seaweed or other similar substance. As in the 
hen’s egg, the proportion of nutritive to formative 
yolk is very large, and the embryo, as it develops, 
conies to stand head downwards on tho former. 

Ihihits, —Tho animals arc found in littoral regions 
or in moderately deep water; ordinarily tliey rest 
horizontally on or near the bottom, the fins gently 
undulating, the tentacles retracted* and the arms 
depimsed (sco cut at Ckvhalopo)>a). Progress ion 
may take iilace by means of the iiiis with consitler* 
^^JIe rapidity in eifclicr direction, tlm funnel being 
turned so that the stream of water isauing from it 
assists in propulsion; rapid darts backwards when 
the animat is alarmed are brought almnt either by 
the sudden ejection of water through tlie siplinn, or 
by spreading out and I'cniiitm^ wio ann*. _ Wbe/i 
feeding, the Sepia rcmainB niotionloss till iLs prey 
is within Hlriking distance; then the dorsal arms 
nro raised, tho others open out sideways, tho ten¬ 
tacles are sliob forth with the rapidity of lightning, 
and tJiD idctim seized behvecn their terminal clubs 
Ibeo cut abCEyilAl40V0I)A). 

by-eight recent species of Sepia 
have loon described, of which some forty or fifty 
may bo regarded as valid. By far the greatest 
jumiboi’ belong to tijo Imlo-Malayan region, whilst, 
with ono doulAful exception, none occur on the 


shores of tho bfow World. About a dozen fo^il 
forms have been rccoixled from Tertiary deposits. 
For large and fabulous Cephalopoda, see Octopus, 
SEA-SEIlpl!::^^T. 

6Tl t ty S tool. See StOO I, of llEPf-JNTANCE. 

Cutworm, a term used loo.sely of ■^vorJlls or 
grubs destructive to cabbage, beans, &c. 

CuYici'f the chief of modern comparative an- 
alomists, the first to unite the palaeontology of 
ex billet forms with the anatomy of the extant, 
important also as an educationist, Leopold 
Christian Friidcnc Dagobert Cuvier, better knoivu 
by his adopted Utemvy title Georges Guviev, was 
born on tlm 24th August 1709, in the town of 
Montb61iard, at that tiuic belonging to 'VlTirtem- 
bei'g. His ancestors M'crc Protestant refugees from 
tho Jmu. He was destined liy his parents for tlio 
clmrcli, blit early exhibited a predisposition for 
natural histoiy, In hiti education ab Stuttgart, 
he came under fclie liappy mfiucnco of tlie botanist 
Kerjicr an<I the zoologfyb Kiclinoyer. Ab the ago 
of eighteen ho became tutor in a family living near' 
Caen, in Nornmndy. Tlmve the abundant fossil 
Tcvebrabiilte of the shore, the cntble-fisli ami other 
inoIIwHCii lauded by tho waves, excited his eager 
in teres t, and liGctuno avibjecls of close study. _ There 
too ho was introduced to GeoIIVoy St-Hilaire aud 
other Parisian savnnIs. GeoHroy ab once recognised 
his abilities, and invited him to Paris, Cuvier 
accepted the iijvitntwii, became /hsf? assistant, 
and then professor of Comparaiivo Anatomy in the 
Jardin des PlantjEs. Elected a mcipber of tho 
French Institute in 1795, he became in lliOS per- 
manent secretary of the Academy of Sciencetj. In 
1808 ho iiiulcrtook the rcorgaiiWtion oi public 
inutruction, and sliovtly before fclie fall of Mapoleon 
was admiblcd into tho Council of State. -cHter the 
Rosfcoratiou ho was made Cliancellor of the Unh 
versifcy of Paris, After a visit to Fiigland ia 1818, 
where lie was received with gieab Jioiiour, he ^vos, in 
181D, admifcbcd into the cabinet by Louis XVIlL, 
and in 1820 was made graud-oiHcer of the Legion 
of Honour, His decided op 2 )oaitlon to tlie royal 
measures for resti'ictiiig the freedom of the press 
lost him tlio favour of Charles X. Under Loiiia* 
PhilipfJO ire wna made a peer of Frattce (Bavon 
Cuvier) in 1831, and in tlio following year ho was 
noiiiiiiafccd Minister of the Inteiior, Then liis 
cavocr was terminated suddenly from fin attack of 
paralysis of Avliich he died, May 13, 18S2. 

Cuvier’s life was cliarneteiiaed by extraonlinary 
activity. In liis plans for tire extension and iin- 
proveiiienb of national education, in lii3 efTorts for 
lire welfare of the PTench Protc^jtaiit Chnrch, and 
in his Bcieutifie work, lie was alike j?Galoii8 and 
iiidefatigablo. On every imnd he gave ovideiice 
of gigantic intellect, anil of honest, resolute char¬ 
acter. He was coiiS])icnous for an unsnrptissed 
gvasp of cciicreta facts, rather than foy oiigmality 
of suggestion or power of generalisation, and 
I'cmatncd a vi^jwis and fonriidabic (opponent of 
the TJicory of fiGscont 

Ill several departnioiits of zooloci^ Cuvier’s jnclo^ 
fatigablc indnsfciy and giant intelligence achieved 
great progress. (l)'By marvellous energy in coL 
feefcing, examining, and dissecting, ho vastly in¬ 
creased the circle of accurately known forms, both 
living and extinct. (2) This was done, liowever, 
in a way which combined depth of luvsight with 
increasing breadth of view, lie jienctrateil below 
exioJTial Jorm to the ijiternal striictiire, find not 
con bent with eiaiidiical dissection, rationalised liifl 
results in the first systematic comparative anatomy. 
His profound anatomical studies Jed hiiii fiiL-tlici to 
appreciate more clearly than heretofoio the unity 
of tho oigonlsm and the mutual clepeiidenoo of Us 
2 )aHs. In clearly defining the principle of tho 
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correlatioji of orfj^ans, he iceo^riisetl, to quote his 
inenioiuhlo \Yoi‘ils, that ' the organism forms a ; 
connected unity, in wliioh tlie Hiiigle parts cannot 
chango Avithtnit blinking about luoriilications in the 
oUier parts.' (3) hi bis bantls elassiOcation became 
more natural, being more tlioronghly has oil on 
real similarities of structure, and Jess on siiper- 
licial rcscjnblances. He rccognisetl the existence 
of four j^reat types—Vertebrate, Mollusc, Articu¬ 
late, aiul ItailifttC) a classiiication iiulopentlently 
conliniicil by tho enibryological researches of Von 
Hner. Altliougli bis fom* types arc now knciwii to 
giv^o a false simplicity to uatiiro, tlio ostablishiiig 
of sU ucfcural cla?««iticafcion, followed out in his siib- 
lUvisvmia, intvoduced a new order in tlie tuiiiunl 
kingdom, (d) fiefere his work, fo-'isil forms hod 
been very scantily kuo\vn, and still loss iindor- 
stoml. His I'BseaxcIies, however, especially among 
vertobralQ I'cnmius, not only revealed an luulicamt- 
of wealth of entombed format hut disclosed to some 
oxtoiifc the relation l)ct^YeGn the living and Uie 
dead. Eur tlio first lime paleontology was Jinked 
to eompavativQ anatomy, and tho new contact 
brought fresh light, Yet it must be reinoiiiborcd 
that to liini the MniicaU clcgnia of the constancy of 
species heeinod uuassailable, Oloar as he was in re¬ 
gard to tho existence of fundamental and recuiTciib 
types, lie wan as dcterjiiincdly opposed to the 
suggGstieu of Buirini, Titimai’ck, and otlievrt, that 
annuals wore connected by co»nncin descent. 

Among Cuvier’s more "important works ai'C the 
following; ZeyoH-s C'bmpnrdc (18(ll“Q) j 

lyAnaimnic dcs Mollusques {X^IG) \ l^echerches snr 
?C5 Qssementa Fossils QiMflnrj)^cles (1821-24) i 
Bisaoui'^ 2111' Ics Feuoliiiioiis de hi iSVi/cccc du f?fo6c 
(iutroducbioii to the last); Hlstolrc nciturello dos 
Foissom {1828-dO), written in concert with Valen- 
cieniiCH. Better known perhaps than any of these 
is iJio Avork wliich h<m passed tlirongli fiO many 
Gilitors’ Animal distnbu6 iVctpt'ds 

soil Oi'ganisidion <1817)> more fainiUtiv in the eii- 
Javged ami eJabomted farm Avhicli it received under 
the eJi torsi lip of Guvier’.s scliool. Important too 
for the hiftbovy of zoology are ruuncvonH <^logQfi 
and historic rcpoi'ts delivered on various occasiojts 
thi’oughont Cuvier’s life. 

Beo Mia il, lice’s llIe»iom of Buron Cuvier (Loud. 
1833); l^fiBfjuier’s ISioge dc Cuvier (Pane, 1833); CariB’s 
Gc8ckichte der ^ooloffic (Munich, 187- )s Haeokel*s liistori/ 
of Gvcalion \ LDud. 1876), 

Ciixliavcii, a pleasant little German watering- 
place, oil the fioiitlieni bunk of the Elbe, at its 
month in the German Ocean, 72 miles N\Y. of 
Hanibuig by mil The port whence the Hamburg 
steamer.s ply when in winter the liJllje is frozen 
uYor, Cuxbaven has an old caritlo and a safe 
harbour, Pop. (1835) d490—in snmiiier doubled 
by visitors. 

ihiyal)iU the capital of the Brazilian province 
of Jlatto Grosso, occupies pretty nearly tlio con tie 
of JSoiitb Aniericii. It stands on the loft bank of 
lliG CiiyubA lUver, 980 miles NAV. of liio de Janeiro, 
Founded by go Id'diggers in 1719, and wrecked by 
an earthquake in 1740, it is now a well-built place, 
Avibli ft CfttliGclral and 8000 inluibiCants. It can be 
reached by tlie riveiy l^avaint and J^aragiia}^ a 
voyage of 2500 inilc-s from Buenos Ayres, 

Gliyr, or KuVP, JaCojj Gkuhit.se, commonly 
called the Old C’uyp, was born at Dordrecht in 
1675, Jacob Cuyn'H veprcscutatiou of cows and 
sheep, battles and eneanipnicuts, are clever, hut 
his fftine rests principally upon Jiis oxccllcnt jior- 
traits. His colouring wann and tvanspaYcnb; 
liis iiHinncr, free, and spirited. Ciivp’ was one of 
the four foumlei's of the Guild ot jSIj Luke at 
Doi'dveclit, and died after 16-19 .—Alufait Cvyv, 
Jacob’s #son, AVas also born at Dordrecht, in 1605, 
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He oxcolled hi tho jiftinbing of cattle grazing or 
reposing, mooiilightSi Avintry landscapes, still Avatora 
With miipa, lior.se-inarkoU, hunts, canqis, and 
cavalry-lights; aiid^ in reiidoriag^ od’ccts of Avann 
golden siinliglit he is Avitliout a riynL During his 
Ufetime and long after, Albert’s piciitro.s, although 
in many respects equal to thoso of Claude, avoio 
held in littlo estiinatioii. Opinion, iiOAvovor, has 
noAV changed regarding them, and a Uno example 
of his art has realised over .G5000. ^ EiiLdund is 
particularly rich in his AAmrbs, the National Gallery 
i)os,ses&ing eight of his subjects, Ho died at Dui*- 
Ilrecht, 1691 ,—BjcNJ AMIN CuA'P, a iiepiiow of 
Albert, Avns born at Dordrecht in 1008, and ho- 
cauiQ a iiieiuhcr of the guild there iu 1031. lie 
painted hiblical pieces in llciiihriuiiU’s style, and 
familiar scenes of country life. His liCsL avdvIc.s are 
in the iiiaiinei' of Teniers, His soasliorcs juiA'o less 
loputo. 

OiiXCO# a city of Pern, fttaAid?^ 11,^P10 feot above 
sea-level, in a vallev of the Ande.'^, 345 miles EsB, 
of Lima, It Avas tlio ancient capital of the Incas 
(in whose lanjfua^e, Kays Gavcilafto, (Juzeo siguilies 
^ navel *), and at tlio time of its conmiost by IMzavio 
(1533) bad 200,000 inhabitants. Noav ib’ha!;! only 
ftomo 1»,000, but it is one of tlic ilncHt cite iu tho 
irepiiblio, with a catlicdrnl (1572-1054), a so-oallcd 
iiiiiverBity (1598), and some remnants of Uycloiieaii 
avcbitectuYe.—Cuzet^ gives Ammo to a depavtmont, 
Avitli 238,445 iiilmbitants. Sec nutu. 

€yoiiito, Kyanite {Gr. IpanoSi Mduo’), 
Disthexk, or Sappaiie, a mineral composed of 
alumina and silica. It often occurs crystftllieofl, 
and generally in brofwl prisms, It Is sometimes 
colourlosB, rod, yelloAV, &o-j but moio frequently of 
a Ane sky-blue, slightly tinned Avith violet; it is 
tvanaparcut, and soiiiotiincs beautifully opalescent. 

CyailOS^cilf ON or Cy, although iutrin.'^ically 
of littlo iinporbanco, is ono of the most intevoatiiig 
coinpoumls of carbon. It wnn the iiisL knoAvii com¬ 
pound body Avliicli aa'Us prOA'od to bo able to Unite 
w'itli elomoiitft in tho aaino way as llic.so suIjs lances 
unite Avitli each other. Thna hydrogen, II, unites 
with cliloriiio, CJ, to form hydrochloric acid, anil 
sodium, Na, iniiics Avith cbloriuo to form chloride 
of'sfldiuiii, NaCl Like these eleiucuts, II, (’I, or 
Na, each ji single substance, the group CN, con¬ 
sisting of 12 parts of carlioii and 14 of nitrogen, 
enters into cemliiuation, acting iX'®' if H alw) W'qyo 
for the time being an eleinont; thus it forms 
cyanide of snilium, NaCN, or KaOy, and liydrn- 
cyanic acid, IICN, or liCy. Tliorc arc uovv uiiiuy 
thon.sanLls of such imliclcs kiioAvn, of wdiioli the 
grouiw methyl, CIf,„ ethyl, (.UI 5 , A'C. may hu 
taken us otUcY cxauAulcs, 

Cyauog[cn is a colourless, poisonniiB ga.s, wliicli 
liiiriia w'ith a innplish Jhvme, It is m)!ul}lo in 
water, and can he coudensed to a liquid, under a 
pressure of about four atniosphere.i ((19 Jlx por 
sq. inch). It may bo obtained by heating tho 
cyaiAule of morcuiy, HgCyu, ay hen tho cyanogen 
passes off in the gaseous state. 

Cyanogen forms poisonoim compounds Avitli 
metals called ci/ankhs, of Avhvcli tlio best kuoAvn is 
the cJ/anidc 0 /pokmidin, ii salt of luueli import- 
an CO 111 21)10 tography. M'^itli liytlro^^on it forms fcho 
deadly pvusslt or hydrocyiiuie aoAd, Avhilo it is 
uni Led Avibli <»xygc!i in cyluiic aciil For tho pro- 
perte of cpmides, see IIvbjiocvakk; Acid. 

Cyiaic Ami is a compound of cyanogen ay Midi 
can^ hardly bo prciiarcd in the free slate, oAving 
to its groat toiideiicv to decompoae, it forms 
a class of salts called cyimalcs, of Avhicli the 
chief is tho cyan a to of jioCash. This salt is pro¬ 
duced Avhon oyanogen gas is passed into solution 
of 2 Aotasb. Tho formula of cymnc acid IlOyO, 
that of Uio potash salt being KCyO. 
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CyailO'Sis (Gr, hijanos, ‘Ijhie’), livklity of com- 
plexioiij with fullness of tlm cfipillaries and innutte 
voina, especifilly of tlie face and lijw. A name 
cliamcteriJst'ically appUed to the culnux in cextain 
casc,s of coiigonital disease or nialforinatioa ol the 
heart. See IIkaut. 

Cyaiiotypc is a photograph obtained l^y the 
use of a cyiiiiidc, See PiiOTO(iRiVrnY. 

Oyatlica. Bee TiiEiMacRxs, 

€ybclc (called also A^disth and Di)id^ifiv)iC-)t 
an ancient gcjcUlcsH whoso worship was iiiuvcrsiU in 
Plnyghi, and widely spread in Western Asia as 
that of ^tlio great mother' or * the mother of the 
gods.’ She seems to have been a nature divinity, 
whose worsliiij wn« attoaded with wild orgiastic 
rites, many or Avhlch wore adopted hy the 
from the eiifttovn luitiona. The Greeks, mo 
idefifcified tlio oriental CVhelc wifcli tlicir t 


Greeks 
, moi'emoY, 
Cyheic wifcli tlicir ancient 
earth goddess Kliea, whose womliip seGins to liavc 
originated in Crete, wlieio she is associated witli 
the Cui'otes. Among the Romans slie was con¬ 
sidered as identical with Ops, tlm wife of Sabuni, 
and mo tiler of Jupiter. In PJnygia lior priests 
>\^erc the Coryhantes, who worshipi'>ed her noisilv 
with drums, cymbals, and lioriis, dressed in full 
arnumr. The Roman priests of Cybelo were often 
called Galli. In art (Jylielc is usually represented 
seated on a tlirone, adorned with a mural crown, 
with lions crouclunf,' to the right and left, or sitting 
in a car drawn by lions. Boo Rhea, 

Cycads, or Cvoadaoeac, an order allied to 
Conlfcnc (see GYMNO.si’liinis), but in vegetative 
ftp^iearanee rntbor resembling feme and palms. 
The stem, which is externally covcrcil with leaf- 
scavs, ijiay be .so short tlmb the crown of leaves 
avisos little abovo the smfaco of the gmund ; more 
freci^ucJibly, lio\vovor» it rises to a height of a few 
feet, thou rcsombling a tree-fern; and in ejccep* 
tiojiftl cftse.'i (o.g, Oyeas 7ncdia of Australia) may 

attain a lioight 
of 50 01 ' 00 feet, 
Tho foliage* 
leaves, winch 
develop nmlcr 
the protection 
of reduced biid- 
leavcs, are usu¬ 
ally pinnate, 
and mostly 
iiftnallol-vemed; 
hut iu ('yeas wo 
have a luidcUc 
vein only, and 
in the curiously 
fern-like Stan- 
gcjma mid-roin 
Avith lateral 
Uvauches. The 
1 G ji V 0 s are 
always of more 
tJi' loss leathery 
consistence, and 
sometimes be* 
come A'ciy hard 
Ihg. 1. and spiny at the 

fl, Cycaa yormniibyaiui; h, e, Uycds lyicdiii, tips and on the 

edge. In CycAS 

the piniuc arc oircinaic in bud as in foi'Jia, altbongh 
tho midrib is straight; conversely in Zamia, the 
leaf itself is inrollcd, although the pimue are 
straight j iu otherS) lunvovcr, Avheve both are 
hlraighl, the piimm overlap eacli other from above 
dowuAvavds, as in the moou-Avorfc_ foni (Bolry- 
clunrii). The stem is of complex iiitoriial stiiic* 
tuve, hut thickened by ^lenuaucub cambimn. 
It may bear hatoml buds on the axils of old lea^'es, 
capGcrally in uiiboalthy plants; and these may fall 



off and propagate the plant. In some cases, how¬ 
ever, wc liave an ajjparcnfc dichotomy, although 
jnohftbJy due to brcincidng. jjieliofcomy of the 
rootfj has also been described; this, however, not 
as ft noriiiftl deA^cloxniioiit, but duo simply to irrita¬ 
tion by a fmigus-inyceliuiii or a nos toe-like alga, 
AvhLcli coiiimoidy invests the root, and even pene- 
trate.s tho tissue {see Symbiosis}. Yet among 
those Avlio admit the jiatliological nature of this, 
sonic still regard it as an atiuristic leappoaranco, 
the last surviving trace of the dichotomy so com¬ 
mon among the ancestral ciyiitogama (see Perms, 
LA*COPOt)IACE,E). 

The exceedingly primitive tlowevs arc found on 
separate plants, and arc lespecth^cly composed 
simply of sttuniiiate or pistillate leaves, in both 
cases usually sphally aggregated as cones, Tlie 
fitaiuciis arc reduced ami undivided leaYe.s beaTing 
on their florsftl surfaces a usually indefiiute niiiiibev 
of pollen-sacs, so furnishing a perfectly intev- 
uicdmtc form hetAveen tlie fepovaugiun^leaniig 
frond of a fern and the stamens of iiighev plants. 
The pollen-grains show a very distinct remnant of 
the male protlialliuin. 

Rasshig to the female JloAvers, wo liiid those at 
least of CycAS to be terniiiia) on tlie axis, wliioli 



Kg. 2. 

«, StAiuon of 6'i/cusciJ'dwn?w, invlcr surface; &, ffioup or polhn- 
sftCfl (jAllcroBpnrmigiii); d, poUeii-srAiii of CemtozainJn; c, llie 
Same iJci’mlnfttlng j e, enmellnry Icnf a( Cum fivolnia, with 
loH'crplnmo reduced and bcurliig ovules; / stniucu of Zawa 

after flowering reBunies vegetative groivth, a con¬ 
dition which occurs only oa an anomaly or rever¬ 
sion in higher plimts (o.g, |)rolifcrons roses). The 
aejmrate caipellary leaves retain more or less 
distinct trace-s of A’egetativo chniacter; thus in 
Cycas tlie ovulea iTuicvosporaiigia) represent tho 
reVluced lower pjnnm; mm'e ij’cqiiently, Jiowever, 
only tw’o are devclopeLl (Zamia, iig. 2); hut the 
coipellavy leaf is alwayu open, and shows no trace 
of that still iiiore precocious developineufc of its 
ovules and arrest of its opening altogether, A^driqh 
would give us the ovary of tlie higher llovcriiig- 
plants (see OVAiiY). On riijening, the cone may 
fall to pieces, liberating the ovules; in the simpler 
Cycas the bopamto naked seeds become niodi/ted mid 
oulavged lulo large fruit-like bodies, ^Yibh an outer 
fleshy anil an iimor stony Avail. The iiiicellus is 
crushed into little space by the growth of tiie eiulo- 
sperm, wliicli contains the straight embryo witli 
its one (CJoratozamia) or two, often uncciual 
(Cycas, Zamia), cotyledons. 

Tho nioro vegetativ^e cliaraoter, both oi the iiow'er- 
iug ftxia tuul of tt\e cavpeUitvy leavea, y^hiah dia- 
tiiiguish Cycas front all the other gonera, explains tbo 
sopavabioii of tlio order by sysloniatista into Cycadcoo 
andZamire, Ainon« tho latter, Stangeria of Port 
Natal is at once distinguished by its pinnate vena¬ 
tion; and Bowoniaof Queensland by its bi[)Ii]nate 
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leaves. Diooii (Jlcxico) is clifti'actoriscd by tbc 
oi'iijLn of itfi ovulefj oil (Uisluon-likc iiiocUCicafciona of 
UiG two pai’Giit pinnoi, iiisteail of simply sessile 
as HI tlic I'eiiiaiiiing^oiiem, 'ivliich ure merely distiii- 
^uisiliecl by lilidit ainbrciices in the flliape of tlicir 
coiic-lcavGs. 'X\iQ tliirty .si}ccics of Zciniia I'aiigo 
JMc:\‘ico into the Antilles and fur into ftSoiitli 
Aiherica. Cciatozaniifi is jNIoxicnn, and ilicrocyctts 
Gnbaib MiiwwAimia is distidbnted over 

Eastern Austi’alia, and Knceplialartoji is elmractor- 
isticuliy Soufcii-cust Atricau. IhiL the widOBt tlis- 
ti’ibufcioii is that of Cycas itscli Tlic best-known 
sjjccies, C. ?'{vobtta of da))an, is not only widely 
found both wild and in euHivatiojj in many parts 
of tlie Old and Now World, bnb 0, circin(ctis of 
tho East Indies, 0. media nin\ i^^onawib^ccna of 
Allsbialia, O. Bcemnni of the Eijiy, may aLo bo 
meutioiied ay of iniporfcance, 

SehliniJcir on uni crates no lefes than tliirty-font 
fossil genera, with li7S specios. Tlie gioup apficavs 
to have abtainod itB inammuiu in Tilasiiio and 
Jurassic thnos. They arc fainiliar to English 
piiheontologists in the Lins and Oolite especially. 

Tho hfceiu of many eycads contains an abundnnfc 
starchy dcpojiit, wliich is used iis food iu ninny 
ccmntries, [t resomhies sago, ainf m 1ms frerj.neu5ly 
led to the confusion of cyeads with the true Sago- 
paliua ('pw). O', vei*uliiia yichls a eoaise sago in 

Japan and clsiewliere; froni Dioon cdidc a kind of 
arrowroot is prepared in Alexico, and from Zama 
pimulut dco. Ill the and Flontla; while 

EnccpbaUiyte h often dialled Kafir Bread, 

€ycl<Mlei«. See .^VjiciiirELAGo, 

Cycicliiicilf a gonus of PnnmlaeeiG, incUuling 
about eight highly vaviahlc specien, inoBily natives 
of soiLtiierji Europe, TUeir tliicheiicd and com¬ 
pressed nerenuial stem half immei-Bed in tho 
ground, theirheart-rfhaped leaven, peculiarly twisted 
and reflexod ctirolla-lohcs, ami spirally reverted 
fruit-stalks give LJie genus a peculiar and highly 
cjiarac ten Stic appeamnee. They are couimoiily 
cultivated on account of tlie beauty of their iluwerrfj 
which mostly appear in spring. C'* pcrsicuni bi tho 



one eUicliy gvo%Yn in oui cunticvvatoyics Q. 
cnropiuumi not micoiniiioii in gardens, flowers in 
T'ho tiU'uip-Uke Htoni, despite an tixtrmne 
acridity W’hicli long gave it Jiieflieinftl rcpiilo, is 
largely oaten by swine in scuthoni Europe^ espe¬ 
cially bicily. hciico tlie English name of Soitybrcad. 

bi AHti’oiiomy and Mathe- 
maticaJ CJironology, a period or interval of tiino in 
M Inch certiiiu phenomena always recur in tlje same 
order, rUerG are tw'o great natural ovcies, that of 
tlic^Still flud that of the momi. The solar cvolo is a 
period of twoJifcy^eiglifc Julum year.>i, after wdiicli 
the ^aitie days of t)ie weeJe I'ecm* i>n the same days 
of the j ear, Tlie lunar or Alotonie cycle consists of 
mneteaii years or 23i> luimtioiis (sec Ciikonoloov), 
aftei winch the successive uew nioou^^ liappcu on 


: the saino dnya of tlio year as during tho pievirms 
cycle, Tlie iiuinhei' cf tlio year in tho cycle of tlm 
moon is called^ tho Golden Nuiiiher {(f.v,), Tlio 
cycle of liulictions (fpv.) is purely arbitrary, its 
years being lifteen, a oonvoniional nuiiihcr] and 
tho Julian rciiodi wliidi combine.^ and liar- 
inoniaes all the tlirco otliers, might ho tunned the 
cycle of cycles. The toriii ‘ cycle of eclipses * is an 
iuatauco of tho luerc general use of tlio word, 
meaning the period of 223 InimtiouH, within 'wliiGli 
seventy ecJij)ses recur in the same order and magiii- 
tmlc—viz, twenty-nine ef tlie luooii and forty-ono 
of tUc Slim. 

CyclillS'^ The early history of cycling—in 
which generic term tlio use of all dusfios of imtmi- 
and pedo-iuotivo carriages is now by general coii- 
sent inclndcd—is, like Ibat of ancient Dribiiiii, 
involved iii^ obscurity, As Jong ,sinco hh ISIS 
soincthing in the jiaLiirc of a hrcyolc was intru- 
diiccil into England by llaroji von Drain, a Erojidi- 
nuui I'csideut at Wunnhoinij and was known as Uio 
Dvaihueiio orC<ildnf5rG; wJule velocipedes or iimnu- 
motive mad linos with three or more wlicols were 
111 occusioual use in England even heforc liiaL date, 
Olio of the eiirliost being an invention of Iticbarj 
Lovell Edgcwoibh {virm I7fl7), Tlio Draisiioiiocun- 
sis Led of two wlicjcla, ah out 30 inches in diameter, run- 
uiug oius iu the \Yakc of tUc atUev, and couuccUid by 
a beam of wood, npon which, midway from oacli cm I, 
was plaocd a saddle or perdi, At tho fore-end of 
the heain an 
arm-rest was 
secured, and 
this, roughly, 
completed 
the appara¬ 
tus. The 
mode of pro¬ 
pulsion W'tlfi 
a in Rularly 
simple : tlic 
rider placed 
Ills log over 
the boam, 
got into the 
saddle, and, 
resting his 
arms upon 
the sujjport Tho * JJaudy-liorKu.’ 

referred to, 

pushed the MiLudy-liovne' ahead by kicking \\\ii 
gnniiid with Ids right and left fo<jt all ornate] y; 
wlion a certain imnclus was aitaiiicd, ho coultb 
weic he a skilful rider, ceaso the kicking procusH| 
and allow the nmclmio to procoutl until the nun mm- 
turn Was exhausted, when ho JifuI to coniiiicnro 
iioi^o. It is Itardly needful to say that tho umligiu- 
lied attituilo the rider ijerfoieo asunmed was the 
Huhjoet of much ridicule; and it is nob to bo 
I woiidm-ed at that tlio .satire of Cniilcshank and Ids 
coiiLcmporaries eilectuajly killed tlic iKibbydiome 

Of *olS. 

‘*'.9I'TOcticftlliiuj'iilo {ciim 
1840} Is em'reiitly credited to ono Gavin Ilal/ifll a 
bentch cooper, who lived at Lesmaliagow, in LamirU- 
sfiire. It wont by tliu iiainc of t)io ‘ wooiloii horso ' 
being coiisLi-ncted cliiclly of w<hmI ; the siiddle wan 
low, and the pedal iiiovonieiits or ‘stiiTU|>s/ which 
moved hiick\vjinl.4 and fcjrwards allomutoly, were 
connected hy iron rods wUli tluj cranked axle of 
tJjoiljiving-'irimel, 

The next revival of cycling may ho ajiid tt> 
date from 1807. A few years provioiifl Lo this it 
ncGurrcid to au iiiveutivu genius, one M. l^Iichaux 
to iffc to tho Iiobby-Jiorae a pair of pedals by 
which fclic fi-ont wlieel mjglifc po revolved with 
the leet. This, of conrao, meant that the rider 
iwuKt depeiul for hia balanco upon uome inoaiifl 
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irli 0 rel;r tho i-cktire [>0.sifciorifi of the tiro \vliee?H 
IjG varied at villy in other wovcT^*, some 
oietiioil whereby tlio lutyo of fclie inacliiiio might be 
clmii'^cil at pleasure. To this end, a tvarisvoi-so 
handle wtVH aftlxcd to the front wheel, which 
admitted of its being turned oven to ii viglifc angle. 
Tliia new-eomer was hiiown as tiic bicycio, but 
is now in-ovoroutly alluded to in all quartern cia 
the ^lioneshakor'—^jwobahly because it was made 
of wood, arid shod with iron tyres instead of vulibor, 
while springs wore often conspicuous by their 
alsonco> 

The boncsliaker craze was a aenons one; it 
a (foe Led all claB.so.s of iiocioty, but chielly—in con* 
SGqueuco of the cost of fclio article—tlic initldlo and 
upper laiihs; in witness w’horcof, the ilhisbrabcd 
juipcrs of ^ 1867^69 ooiitaiued more Clmii oiio w'ood- 
cut showing t]io Pi'inco Iinpeiml upon bis bone¬ 
shaker iu the Tuilovics. One of tuo earliest of 
^fieiiaux’s bio^^clos found its way to JIi* Charles 
Spencer's gymnasium in London in 18(18, 8o little 
was to bo gaincil, and so nuicli was to be lost- 
par ticularly in the^ way of appearances—liy ‘ bone- 
.shftkorism, tiiat in a few' ycaiw it premised to 
become a lost art, wdien, happily, the iiiveiidve 
gciiuis of an hjiigliHlnaan, whoso itioiibiby is open 
bo (pieslion, supplied the missing link—tlio I'ubber 
tyre—which, wubu the suspension wdiecls and ,steel 
framing introduced at a later period, made the 
ineileru Mcyclo, h'vom the bicyde the tricycle was 
early evolved, cluedy through the iiisbruiiieutaUby 
of jaincH >StarIcy, of Covenbry, until the b3q>es of 
inaohiues at present obtaijiabfe aro practically cud* 
less. 

The utiliLy of the cycle is proved beyond aU 
(inosbion. Jb is asserted on the host authoVity tiiat 
a peiwou of average capabilULes can upon it travel 
at least thieo, and frcnuontlysi.v, thnort as far as ho 
can walk in a day, and this with even losa fatigue,' 
while the possibilities of the luachine in able hands 
will bo ndinibbedj when it is })olnbed out that a mile 
has been ridden upon a bicycle iu less than tivo 
minutes and a half, and that 21 miles have l«on 
traversed well inside the hour, fiO miles in a lifctlo 
oyer tw'O Iioui-Ji and a half, and 100 imlcij in con* 
siderably under six hours, The /igures for longer 
dLtance.'^ are jnsb as sbirtling, for 300 miles Jmro 
been covovoil in a day, awvl the road fvou\ Laud’s liud 
to John o’ fjroat’H—roughly, 909 niilcs—has been 
accompiislicil in live days one and a Imlf hour I 

Jbit tlio nbllily of the cycle is fuvihor proved by 
facts other thari these given; it has become the 
poor man’s cairiage, and the rich mail's liohbyin 
more senses than one. Loyalty disports itself, at 
jiuyvato iu quivnl-puliUeitj^, upon it, nud the iiohil- 
ity aiul goiibry make no secret of their love of the 
'wheel, Ofergymou visit their parishioiiom; medi¬ 
cal men tlioir ]iabionts; and lens of tIumsaudH of 
the middle olassCH transact tlicir business or follow 
llieir pleasuvc.s by its means; while it is next to 
impossible to pa.ss through an^’- of the streets of our 
j^uef towns w’ltboiit seeing that the cycle, in some 
^ one of its iiuiuorous sliapes, is ably ininLsteriug to 
the wants of the connuuiiitv, It w^as estimated 
that iu 1888 uul loss than 500,000 luacluiies 'wore 1 
in use, n fact that will justify the assertion 
that cyclo*iiiakiiig has become a very important 
indusljy. 

So general ban cj^cUng hocnnie, that there are iu 
existence ill Great Britain alone ab least twenty 
cycling publications, varying from weeklies to 
aninmls, wdiile roiulhooks and handbooks innumer¬ 
able have already been put upon the market. 

As ivitb most other sports or pas times, cycling is 
strong in a clubdom of its owm, PInndrecU of hical 
(dnhs Qxhfc in di/rcrerit parts of fcho country, wddio 
acLirig in coneert with them is the largest of all, 
the (Cyclists' Touring Club, wdioso headquarter.^ are 


at f30 and IIO Fleet Street, Londoii, The C, T. C,, 
OB it LH familiarly called, was not tlio fomiinncr (if 
the local clubs to which reference has been made, 
for smiiG of these existed three or four years heforc 
it, but it was called into exislcnce iu 1878 for the 
purpose of oncoura;>^ing and promoting touring, as 
its iianm luipUes, To this end it lias appointed ab 
one lixed taniV soiuo hotel—of ton the leading oikj— 
111 every towm as hea dq uartcivs. 1 b 1ms also appoin fced 
a member in nearly every town to act aa consul- 
in oHi(jvpvords, to bo a guide to visiting cliibjiieii; 
III additixm to which it has iioiiiinatea the iiiosfc 
competent inechanie the place possesses to mpair 
niachiiics at moderate prices in case of bi’ealcage. 
By the inbiodiiction ot a specially .siiiiablc anil 
(Uirablo nnifimm; bv the compilation of rnrulhooks 
aiul inaps for the Ooiitiuciit, as-ivell as for (limb 
Jiritain« by ngitafing for letter roads, for /mger- 
posts anti milestones; and iu counties a other ways 
lb has benefited cyclists and cycling; anil that Its 
progrmninc is a popular one, wi II ho apparenb wlieu 
it is explained that it already |jossesses over 22,000 
membev.s. It publhhe?^ an oiUcial which, 

consisting of .some fort)' to itlty pages, is pent 
gratis to every mom her once a month, as w'ell as an 
oflioial handbook with full clctaila of the anniigo- 
meiits made in the dilFcrcnfc parts of the country 
for the couvenieiico of its meinhci-s. Thebcnelits 
of iiiombcrship are nil obtainable for a nominal 
Hiim anmially. The C. T. C. ia iiitemational in its 
diameter, nearly a dozen pro-sperous division^ hav¬ 
ing already been established In the United Statas, 
in Canada, and upon the Continent, 

Cycling possesses also a Nation,d Cyclists’ Union 
that looks after the legislative side of the sport; 
that frames and ciuleavoiiva to uphold the ftiuatoiir 
definition ; that pledges itself to oppose tlicmtro- 
duction of pinhlbibive restrictions j that Jiolds the 
amateur ohamplonships; and that iu many other 
way.s does a large aiuoimt of good for wheeldoni. 
Tbo hDadquavtovH of this hbdy ave at 57 IWing- 
liall Street, Loiuloii, E,0,, and the aiibscriptiou for 
membera nob holoiiging to a loa/il chib afliliatecl 
en 7)iam ia five sliilliiigs. There am braneiiea of 
the N. C, U.^ in S( 50 l;mnd, and Ireland has itB 
Cyclists’ Association. 

Ji'or many yenrs cycling wo-s practised hi England 
in the foeo of iiuieh ridiisufe from tlie general 
public, and Jiostllity from ofclicv aecUona of tho 
road-iifiiug community; while ingress to the parks 
'ivas denied ita votaries, Tlieso prejudices have, 
however, liappily been overcome; by %\i<s Insttu- 
jiientaJity of the C. T. C, and the Ff. G. U. bef^oro 
i-eferred, to, nearly all these restrictions have been 
i-oinovct), and, speaking broadly, a cycle is at 
liberty to enter and use the iiiclosiires to wliicli 
otlior nublic vehicles arc given acce.'is. Siniilaily, 
through the oxortioiie of tho 6. T C., the powers 
hitherto possessed by mirtH of quarter Bcgsion 
and corporations iiiulor the Highway a Anieudmetifc 
Aetof 1878, and the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1SS2, have by the T-ocal Government (England and 
'Wale.s) Act, 1888, been taken from bhcan Cycles 
have been declared to be caniagea within the 
meaning of the Highways Acts, entitleil to all 
the beiichts, wad subject to all the uGnftltks (Lax- 
paying excepted) applicable to other carriages, 
whilo the anoiimloiis and con (lie ting bylaws 
hitherto iu force wore, (in lat April 1S89, j?\iper- 
eeded by a alatiito Ifiw' which runs ns follow a - 
Local Governuient (England and Wales) Act, 
1SS8, sect. 85,—(1) Tho provifiioiia of sect. 20^ Bub- 
acot. 6, of the Hlgluvays and Locomotives (Amencl- 
jneiit) Act, 1878, and sect. 23, sub-sect. 1, of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1382, in so far os it 
pves poiVGi- to the counciJ to mtiko bylaiva Jogiilafc- 
ing fcho use of carriages horeiu vefmed te, and ab 
otfior provision8 of any other publio oi: private acts, 
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in SC) far as they give power luiy local aiifch/)rifcy 
to tiialcG Ijykwa lov legulatii)^^ the use of bicycles, 
tricycles, velocipedes, ami otlier Hiniikr maclunes, 
ai'D liei'oby repealed; and bieycJas, tricycles, i’oJo- 
cipedus, wul other HtniUar maeliines arc hereby 
declared to Ijo carria^^cs Nvitliin tlie mctiiiiiif^ of the 
Highway Acts r and tiio following adilitioiml 
regulations ^^ImU be obsen-ved by any ]Lievseii or 
fXji'.?o2Js I'idijig* or hohig iipoii scicb carnage * {(() 
Diirijig tlio porind l)etweon ono koiir after ftnnset 
and mo. hoar before every pornon vuHu" or 

being nnan such carriage, shall carry attached to 
tho carriagej a lamp, wbicji shall be so constructed 
and Tilaced ^ bo exhibit a liglit in tho divection in 
wliieli ho is proceeding, and so lighted and kept 
lighted, as to alford adequate moans of signalling 
tlic apin'oacU or position of the carriage, Upon 
ovorLakiiig any cart or carriage, or aiiyhoi'we, iinile, 
or othor beast of burden, ov any foot.pOHSonger, 
Iveing on ev proceoiUvc alon^ the cania^o-way, 
every Biicli penson sliall, within a rcayonafdQ dis¬ 
tance from and before passing snob cart or carriage, 
lioi-se, mule, or other beast or bunion, or such foot- 
passenger, by snimdiag a bell or wliisile, Or obbor- 
wiso, give audible aud sufljoieiit warning of Ibo 
approach of tlio carriage, (2) Any person fiuiu- 
marily convicted of olVomling against the regiila- 
ticnip made by felds section, slitiU, for each and for 
overy such olTeiice, forfeit and pay any sum not 
exceeding forty shillings. 

Gyclc-\iveu\g^ by IvoUi amateurs aud pvoEcRsiouals> 
has developed into a line art, and bids fan to 
rival iu popularity all but hoi^aeracing. Cinder- 
paths specially constructod for tho purpose oxint 
m nearly all the more important contros, and 
amateur race mectingji are oi frequent occurrence 
during the aummor season; but Ijcicestev, WoWer* 
haiJipton, D^'oi'fcb SbieWfl, A»d Coventry aro tho 
places chiefly noted for contesta among the pro- 
lesftional frabomifcy. 

The practice of cflmping onb undev canvas 
is one which neems U> hav^o connuended itself 
to cyclists in ft inarked degree. Tho linbit 
originated at tho North of Eiiglaiid Cyclists’ 
JIcctJ, held animal ly at Harrogate j and it has 
been perpetuated not only by Northerners, bub by 
Soubheriioi'S as well, the latter usually selecting 
^fid-SniT(^' as their cam ping ground. 

Apart li'oin the marvellona modern records to 
which prevums refereiieo lias been made, some 
notable ilintaiiccs ^yQl■o covered oven upon the 
earlier aiul more miporfect forms of maclntics, 
AinoTig them should be montfened the ono from 
Loudon to Bath by David Stanton, who was 
cvedited with covering the 106 miles iu 8 hours 
28 iiiimitcs on tho 17th August 1874, as also ilie 
year’s record of K. Tegetmiev of tl\c He I sire 
Hi cycle Cfuh, London, udio claimed to have ridden 
Over 10,000 inilcH in a singlG season. 

From time te time the oycling world ban been 
startled by aiinouncGiiieiits to the cHecb that 
elec brie and steam tricycleH aye about to bo put 
into the market to revobuionise tlio pastime and 
sport. These preilictioUH have, however, never been 
fulfilled, nnr is it very prolmblo or desirablo that 
they should be. Tlic iiiso parable di hi cully tbab 

attaches fco tlio cons true tioii of an electric tj’i cycle 
is tho excessive weight which imist of necessity he 
Carried, until accnninlatom liavo been cslaldished 
Upon nil the ram Is likely to bo fi'equeiitcd 1)3^ 
cyclistH ] while apart from the weight ami dirt that 
would attach to the use oi« steam.online, the cott' 
ditiou of the law at tlio present time is such that a 
steam-velaeij>eclQ is held to come witldn the catc- 
of road locomotive.^, the rules governing whicli 
ide one to the ofiect that no ^^^reater speed than 
four miles aji hmu’ maj’' he maiidained, and that 
any micli bconiobivo nuisl be under the control of 


at least three persons, and preceded by a man ou 
foot cuviying ft red /lag at least 20 3 mrds abcail I 
See Parky ns v, Pricat, Law lloporls of Queen’s 
J3cncli Division, .H7. 

Cj’^diiig is not only eyiroinely nnpiilar among ilm 
simmer eex, but ladies iniiuineraldo have taken to 
the pastime, The Cycliftts’ Touring Club licforQ 
voCerred to nosscssea nearly 1000 lady monibers, 
III England tbo ti’te3mli5 in thcfi favnurife macin'no. 

Manj^ devices for rcdiieing the labour rcquirctl to 
propel a nvuebino (n^er heavy Yoadn and up i^lccp 
gradients havo from time to time been aoviscif, 
Probably the I)e9t of these is Irho crypto-dynamio 
gear manufactured by tho Crypto C'yelo Compuujb 
(J-t City Load, London, E.O. T'liis invention 
has marvellously ligb toned bhe labonr in coimcc- 
tion with cj^cbngiii tlio case of oklorly persons and 
invalids, but as a rule a muscular rhlov is content 
witli one speed allixcd to a liglit niachino, npou 
which ho k able to mako even holtcv pvogvcsft ttiftU 
upon the iicccsHarily heavy crypto-geared article. 
A siniplo iiiothotl of ascertaining hoiv a niachino is 
geared is to mulii]»ly tho diftinctor of tbe driving- 
wheels by ilic niimhot of teeth iu tlio lowor cog- 
wlicel, and then divide by tho number of icotli in 
tlio cog upon the main axle—e.g. a 40-iiiek wlicel 
has twenty teeth upon its lower cog-wliecl, and 
liftoori upon the upper; tliisgives a gcari/ig of 
inches. 

^Thick riding’ is an art wliicb American riders 
assiduously pvaetiac, aud in which they uatuvaUy 
excel; ao much so, that juany ^uofesaora' tliorcof 
have from time to time vishotl Great ihiiaiiL aud 
contiuontal liuvoue to cxlnbit thoir pvoweRS to 
the luultibude. Trick ruling aside, however, it 
is generally concoiled that the typical English¬ 
man makes tlio moat cntlmslastic cyclist; piarily 
bccftiwG tJie bicycle waa first 83 ^stGiiiaticany made 
and ridden here, and narbl)^ because ho possesses 
an iubrod love of abhloUos. Coventry, jUnning- 
hftiJi, Nottingham, Wolverhampton, Loudon, and 
to a suiallev extent other important places, ave 
interested in the innnubicturc of machiiiCfl, wliilo 
the first named has liappily boon eiialdod to siil>- 
slituto for the fast-(lecaying or ilcpresscd iiuhisI riOM 
of ribbon-weaviim and u'aLcliinaking, for wliit^b 
she was long colobvated, the doHigning and iiiaiiu* 
facturing of cvcIor, winch find einployniout for 
thouHaiwls of Iiand.s. It is cstitnaLed that the 
capitnl invested in the cycle trade is considcmlib^ 
over a million sterling. 

The fc 3 q)es of niaehiiies in ouvrciiL use arc tliomdi- 
nary lucy^cle, tho dwarf reiir-drivcu safety lu(\v<‘le or 
some nuuliflcatiou tlieveof, the fimit-steered tvicycUb 
the caviiev ctv tiudcsiiuiui’s tricycle, taudciubicYckH, 
hobh ordinary and dwarf, Lnudoni fnmt-st’oonnl 
bicycles, aud invalid pedo- or mami-nmiivo cj’rlof^! 
but luimeroiiH iiiacllines coming wiiliiii umie of 
these eafcogories arc met with from lime to limo. 
T’he fashion iu this respect has uoccsMivily cinnigcd 
with great rapidity, seeing that it is ojdy within the 
last few years that I'caJiy skilled ami coinpe/citt 
eiigincors and meclianic.n have tumcil tlieir aitou- 
tion to the perfecting of tho cycle. The mimfiroiis 
iiiiprovenlents, together M’iUi tlio im[jracticabIo 
ideas of tlio over-prosen I visionary, aro generally 

itfbqivn at tfio ►S/flnlG3ro,viii|dti()j^ ^ /ixtuni 

wliicli talces its name from the Lundoii eluh heaving 
ibis title. 

Among i-econt developments in roiiiieclion udlh 
the C3^elo have bee a its adoption by soiiin of tlio 
ieadmg Lurii/on daifics to convey special editions U> 
the various railway tormini, and the use of tlio 
c 3 ^clo by the postal authontLOS; while pregmuit 
with inuch greater import to all coiicerncd is tlm 
ofihial adoption of the tAvo-wheeled macliino 1 ) 3 ^ Mio 
wditavy uuiibuviiie?*, WUv tldvA object \u vIgav, 
the various voluiitecr corps at preaent in c-xiatencO 
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^voi'O in 1B87 fiutliomcLl l3y the War OHice to fomi, 
c.ycle contingeuts within theu- vaiUvs, while a 
fi^ecial cyciliafc cor[is, known a» fcho 26ili klickllesex, 

11 ns been calleil into cxiaionce. TIicho vnriuiijj 
foi’inatiom can Jianlly he - couftidcred to have as 
viit won r-hc place they seem destineii to occupy, 
but they havo suHiciently demonsfcratccl fchoir cap- 
fibilities to cause the highest niiUtary tmthorities 
to enter tain a very liopcml opinion of tlieir value 
in the near fntnre^ 

In Anioi'ica, wljovo cycling is l)ecoiniTi^ incLms- 
In^dy popular> there are a largo numbei’ of Jlonriyli- 
ing cyclist clubs in the larg^e cities, such as New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Wash¬ 
ington ; and the clah-iio\i«es tlioro arc inoro coin- 
idetc and hotter ett^iipped than in Gicab Britain. 
TliG League of Amoricaii WJieolmen had in 1888 
about 12,000 iiieinbers, while ib was osUjimted that 
tliQvG wore more than 00,000 cyclists in the United 
States, M^ashingloii, with its miles of aspbaltetl 
strofits as smooth and level as a door, ju 1888 
cljiinicd to have *1000 wheelmen and 300 lady 
tricyclists. One Amoricau cyclist; is credited with 
Inwing ridden 8000 nriles in 1887, awl another 7000 
miles, More conspiemms is the tour inund the 
wovltl, undertaken by Mr Thomas Stevens, who, 
starting from Han Francisco on tlie 22d of April 
1884, Imvolled to Boston, thou shipped to Eiiglaiitl, 
aj^aiu einliavlvcd for tlic^ CoiibuLCiit, and passed 
through Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Jhilkan 
Peninsula, Asia Jjinor, Armenia, Persia, Afgliaiii- 
Btirn, India, and Cluua, whence he sailed for Ids 
star Ling-point, Tliin wasi a vide occupying tlivoc 
years, and iiiyohdiigaii criornmus amount of etidur. 
aiico, pluck, and energy. As might l)e expected, 
mann foe til ring euteipi'ise has kept pace with tlie 
demand i and Ameviea is also well ftMppUcd with 
cycling litoratuve. 

UiiliLariaii to a high tlegi’co, iiealtli-giving to a 
nieosuro that eauRCs many of llie leading medical 
men to rooon’imond its adoption to both soxesj in 
nearly all cases where organic disaaso is absent, 
cycling, if rationally pmsned, imy uneiiosticmably 
ho regarded as ono of the boons and olcssiugs of 
bho 19 th CDiiblii'y, 

SJoe Gi/cHtif/t by Viscounb Biuy and G, L, Hillior 
n]ndiiiiuton Library goriefl, 1888); HpeuooPa liici/des and 
Tmtfdcs^ andl^rcsent [1883); ami Cj/cU liirecto}^^^ 
Dr hcnjmnhi ‘Ward llichavdson’s bi 

on iolfaddi and Recreation (1886 Stablc&'s Health 
upon Wheels (1885); jPlcamm md Advautof/es o/ Oj/clinff 
(1887); Art and Paatimeof C:/din(/; Stevens’e 
the World oh a /iicijcfiJ (18871. 


Cy'cloid [Gr., * circle-1 ike'). If a circle roll along 
a Hbrtikdit line in its own plane, air7 point on tlie 
civcninferonee doscrihes a curve winch w called a 
cycloid. Tins is tho most interesting of what are 
called bho transcomlontal cni-ves, botli from ha 
gGonictrical proper tics ami its luimerons applica¬ 
tions in mcohaiiicH. Iji dynamics, for example, we 
iind that a heavy particle descends from rest from 
point in the arc of aii iiivortod cycloid to tim 
lowest |ioiiit in the same time exactly, from what¬ 
ever poin b of tJio curve it .starts. This is somotiineg 
expressed hy saying that tlie cycloid is bljc isochron¬ 
ous (Gr., ‘equal-time') curve, Tlio body having 
reached tllolo^ycst;poinbJ 
will, throiigli the im¬ 
petus received in tlie 
fall, ascend tlie opposite 
hrancii of the curve to 
a height equal Co tliab 
from wiiich it fell, and 
it will employ precisely 
the same time in ascend- 
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The Cycloid. 


as it lUd in ileHcewding, It is clear that if a 
surface could be procured that would he perfectly 
smooth ami hard, tho cycloid would tlnis present a 


Solution of bho perpetual motion. The line AB, 
which is called tlie base of the cycloid, is equal to 
the circuniferonco of the generating circle; the 
length of the curve ABB is four tiiiiCfi CD, tiic 
diameter j the cvolute of any aycloid is a similar 
curve of equal length; anil the surface between 
the curve and its base is bhme times the area of the 
circle GD. ^ In any position EPF of the genevating 
circle, AE is equal to fclic arc EP; PE is tiio noriiial 
at P and == half the radius of cuiTaturo; PF is the 
tangent h) the curvo at P. 

CvcloId-soalcSi fieh-scalcs with a round ini- 
trtothed postortor margin and concentric lines par¬ 
allel to tlic latter. See Scales, Fishes, 

Cyclone (Gr. hjfdosy ‘ a eirclc *), a ci rciilar Atdim 
of great Jorco, Avhich, extendjiig over an area of 
perliaiis 500 miles, auJ revolving ronml a cnlin 
centre, advances at the mto of from 20 to 30 miles 
an liom\ See Stoums. 

Cyclopiediap See Encvclop/T,dia. 

Cyclo'pcs (Gr. hujclopcs, ^tlio round-eyed’), in 
tlio incoherent traditions of a gradually developing 
mythology, fall in to three groups. (^1) The Homeric 
Cyclopes, a wild, Jawle.s», and impious race of 
0ants, inhabiting tlic sea-coasts of Sicily, tho most 
nrouiinen t of whom is Polyphemus (q. v.). A1 bSioiigli 
Jlomor docs not directly call them one-eyed, yebTie 
expressly torniH Polypnemns sucli, and tlio later 
poets attribute his peculiarity to t)ic rest. (2) The 
llii'co Cyclopes mentioned by Hesiod: Brontes, 
Storopea, and Arges, eacii having one eye in the 
uiiddlc of his forehead ; tlicsc 'were sons of Uranus 
and Giua, belonged fco tlio race of Titmis, and forged 
tIniudorholtK for Zeus. Hurled into Tartarus liy 
their father, but delivered by their mother, they 
helped Ivronos to usurp the government of heaven, 
ICvoiios, flow ever, in Jiia turn, threw fclioin bade to 
Tnitanis, from wiiicli they wore again reloa-sed by 
Zeus, whose servants they now became. Fiualhq 
tlioy woie slahi by Apollo, because they forged the 
tiniiidorholb with winch Zcits killed }Esciilaj^>iLis. 
Later tradition placed tlioii* worksimp in Aroiint 
Etna, 01' in the volcanoes of Lemnos and Lipari, 
and marie tlieiii tlio slaves of Hephiusbafl, (3) Tho 
Cyclopes nieiitioncd by Strabo as a people who had 
coiue from Tlirace or Lycia to Aigolis, nncl u'^ero 
distingiuslicd for tlieir skill as builders, 

C^CLOriiAiji is a name given to moAOUty 

built of laigOj iiTGgiilar stones,' closely fttting, Imt 
unlicwn and unceineiitcd. TJiey were attributed 
to Stmho’s Ch'clopcfi, who were probably mythical, 
anil many of them fttill ^ixist in Greece (as at 
Myceiiccancl Tiryns), Italy, and elsewhere. More 
probably the so-caUed Cyclopean walls were built 
by fionio ancient raccj poiiiaps the Pelnsgian.s (q.v,), 
tib a penod long wiAorioTt biatevlcal milisa.- 

tioiis of Greece ami Home. 

CyclopS) a genus of siiiall fresli-water crus¬ 
taceans, typo of a family (Cyclopidre) in the oixlor 
Copopoda, They are popularly included under the 
NViao title of 'water-fleas.^ Furious species are com- 
nioii as active gwimiiier.s ia fresli-wator pools or bIoav- 
(loAving brooks,, and a feAV forms liavo beon recorded 
from the sea, Like other cupepodn, cy clops has 
an elongated body, without a siioll, Avith four 
jfarked thoracic feet and a fme-jointed abdomen. 
The head-region is nob distinct from the first ring 
of the thorax; tlicre ia a pear-sluipetl segmented 
body and along abdomen; both paim of anteniiro 
are Jong, and in fcho mule tho anlGrior paii- form 
claspera; tlio mandibular and maxillary pains are 
degenerate j and a Ueavb is said to ho auseiit. 
The average length of the commonast species is 
from 2 to 3 iiiillimetres; the males are generally 
amaller than the fonmlcB. ^ A A^evy iiiarkecl feature, 
to Avhicli tho name refers, ia fcho single ineclian eye, 
usimlly hriglit criinsoii and sparkling like a gem; 
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and not leas iioLiceaMe aro fcljc two large egg-lxags 
carried hy the females. Tlie}'' eat l>oth ammal and 
vegetable matter, and fire very 2 >rolif\c, Sco Onuft- 
TACEA, WATElt-FJ.EA. 

OyclOp' ter Is, a genus of fossil fovn« iiieb with 
in Devonian and Carlioliifcrons strata. The lealiets 
are somewhat rounded or wedge■slmimd, and liavc 
noniidrili, the nerves .‘Spreading from the point of 
attaclimenb, 

Oyclc^ranui, See TA^onAi^tA. 

Cycl osis (Or., < eirenlation ’the name employ Oid 
to ilesiguafco certain nioveiTicnts of the contents of 
cells in plants. Sco YiccjETAnLE Physiology. 

C/y^lostoiuata (literally, 'roiuul mouths’], a 
class of vevtohratos often iiwvvlod along ^Yjth fishes, 
hilt separated from them by boiiie fundamental 
divergences. Hag-fish (J'lyxmo) and Lamjiroy 
(Pefcroinyi^on) aro the two most fanulinr examples, 
and are types of bho two oidern into which the 
Oyclostomata (or Maimpohranchil) are divided. 

, CydilU.S* «< river of CiUcia, rising an tlio soiitli 
?Ulo of the Taurvia yangu, and llnw'iug thvoAigh unch 
and lovcl country, pa^b the city of Tarsus, and 
a broad lagoon, now choked up with sand, into the 
sea. 3 tn ivater wan famous hit its ckainoss and 
cohluoss, iind was supposed to lie efiicaoious against 
gout ami nervous diseases. Alexander nonrlylost 
Mg life tlivoiigh an illness hronghb ou hy hiitliing in 
it w'iieu overheated. 

CyiloiiiiU See Quixck. 

Cygnet, a young »Swaii ( q,v. ). 

Cylinder (Hr., ‘a roller’), a wcH-kiiowui soUd 
whosB CTesa-fteobion at any point of its length gives 
always tlio saina circle; or, matlicniatically> a solid 
geuGratorl hy tho revolution of a 
Tc-ctangM about one of its sides, 
whicli lino is called the axis of the 
cylimlor. That, the tyjdoal cyliiuler, 
is frequently called and if cub 
hy livo pariillcl planes not perpen- 
dieuJar to the axig, the re.sult is an 
ohliqire cylinder, >vifch onipbical endw 
or sectiony. The tonn has also hocii 
generalised to include a solid ^ener- 
at-od by a lino moving pavallei to a 
Used direction Avliilc tracing any 
lixod closed cur VO. In all cases the 
content of the cylinder is found hy 
multiplying bho iiuniher of square 
iiiiitg in the haso hy tlic uiiiiihor of 
linear units in the altitudo, wdiich is 
the perjiGiidiciilar distance hot ween the two ends. 
The area of the c(jiivcx surface is equal to the 
piudncb of the circuiuferouce of the end, and blic 
leiigbli of the generating line. To this must l>c 
added the arcus of the two ends, to got t)ui whole 
surface of tlio cylinder, 

C3qua* See JIouLPtXf}. 

Cymbals arc a pair of thin round inutal plates, 
with a liolhnv pavbur the ccutro, in which a leather 
strap is fu'ifcoiuid for iiolding in the hand. Tliey tiro 
inabnimenfc.s of jiereiwsion, which, wdiuu struck one 
against the otlier, protluco a loud harsh sound of 
no fixed pitch. They arc of very niiciaiit origin, 
and were used by the Greeks in the wnr.ship of 
Gyhcle, Tlie bcrft cynibal« are bho.SQ uiafle in 
Tiirkoy and iu China. Attempt?* to ilLscm’oi and 
imitate the couqiosifcion of tliometal have all failed, 
tlio nearest approach to it luthertr) discovered 
huing an alloy of 8 Q parM of copper to ‘ 2(1 of bin. 
dJie cymbals generally play the .same part as the 
mss driiin, and in orchestras they are j)ia 3 ^od on hy 
tile riaiUG perforuiev, one cymbal Wing lUed on the 
clruin, the other hold iu one baud, while the othor 
iiand wtchls a druinstick. Cymbals are, liowover, 
esfionbially uuUtavy iuatnuneuts. 


Oyiilbclincy an ancient king of Ihifcaiii iu a 
well*known play of Shakespeare called hy big 
name. By lus liv.stAvife ho had tv danghtov, Imogen, 
who Jiiarricd l^osthmmis Ijconatus. His sccoiul 
wifo had, hy a forinei Imsbaiid, a rioii named 
Clobeu- Slmkespcaro hoiTowed the name from the 
Imlf-historical Cuuobclinuain HoliuBlied’ft O/u^ornGlc^ 
of whom several coins are extant. 

€yiUo* a term ein]»loycd in Botany to desiigiiato 
those forms of infloresconce which are dq/inito or 
<icidn/i(rfiil—h(i. in wliicb the nuiiu a.xis^ ends in a 
llowor, ’hut hears one or more lateral brauclie?< 
whicli again tenuinato iu llower.^, hiifc not before 
producing aecoiulary bvanclios whicli coutimio the 
same jirocc.ss as far as groudh permits. The 
vanoua forms and varieties of 03 MU 0 , which are 
not ouly of great iwoYphoIoglcal iuCoresC, h\it 
frefjuently also of systematic iiiiporiaiico—o.g. 
Cniyophyllaceic, Labiatie, &c,, are dci^eribed under 
InllovescDUce (q.v,]. 

Cyiiiry. See Celts ami Walisb, 

Cyiiauclium, a genus of A^iclepiadaceub of 1 
which some species have bceji used niGdicinally— 
c.g. C. moiis^pcluwwn as a violent juirgativo, tho 
tio-caUed MoutpeUier Sctvuuuouy, and vinucUivh 
cuitij formavly in roitiite as an antidote to otlior 
poisons, Tlio Iiuliaii O. c.vteii^iun yields iihre, anil 
C. tmih'foUntii of Venang, caoutchouc. 

ClyiiCAViilf, an Anglo-Saxon poet of wlioin 
almost nothing is known. He has Jiantled down 
lii« miTuc wrapped up iu runes in liis pooms Chm^i 
JitUana^ aiul AVewc. Ibgeems ino,st probahlo tliat 
lie wa.s a Nortliumbriaii, hutWillcker holds tliat 
tliero^ lEi no sufficient oviilonco for tiiiB hoHofi 
Dicbrieh identifies him with Cynewulf, the IHaJiop 
of Liiulisfarne ( 737 -- 80 )^ hub T'eu Brink refuson to 
admit the identUy between tlie two. Oynowulf’s 
principal works may bo referred with rojuo degree 
of conlidGuCQ to the second Imlf of tlm 8 th century. 
He belonged, to the guild of wandering gloe-inon, 
po.sfiesse(l sojiie learning, and wits poinihir wltli liis 
coutoiupovivi'ics. His poftmK avc a<^low svitU fervid 
Christian feeling, and sliov" rich rinagination ami 
power of laiigna^je. The iii/luoiicc of Aid helm is 
diatinctly ivacGfible both iu the tlmmes mid in their 
treatment. Tlio chief works arc a colleotion of 
poetical riddle,s; the Chmt^ a subjecC horrowatl 
from the old Latin homilicH, in whicli Ms birth, 
hirt imcoiiHion, and the judginonl are doHcnljcd, 
tlie la.sb being particularly eUcctivoj Andnm aiul 
Ele)n\ two religious epics j ihithUiC. and JidUinUt 
versUiod lives of tlmso saints. 

Cynics, the name applied to a school of Owiok 
philosophers, who wero distiliguiHlied mainly for 
their morme and snarling otlucs, mid their o.stenfa- 
tiou.s contoiiipl of the ordinary ploasuvoii of life. 
The iiaiiio is duo cither to Uifnosco'yctif t-lie jdaoo 
where Antis then cs, thu fouiidor, taught j cjr to 
their dog-lLke (/n/idte) contempt for couvoutiuuid 
manners. P'ov their jjceuliar opinions, seo articles 
AKTrsTiiKNES, Dii)in':i\j-:.s, ]\ri'JNii>pus, t\;o. 

IJy’nips. Beo Gat.l-vly. 

Oyiiotloilf a genus of grasses of whicdi one 
species, C. dadylotit is of pccnliarly widodiHfcributiouj 
not only ranging from its llritish lialiiiat on tlm 
sandy shores of Cfjrnwall to fringe those of North 
America and the B'est fudieH, wlioro it in known 
as Bermuda grass, but also forming (on account of 
Its great power of resisting ilrmight) the most im¬ 
portant fodder and pasture grass of India, wUero it 
IS Icnown as Dhohy hoorhu^ t^o, tbs creeping rootn, 
and tho.‘^o of its congeiicr, (J, lincarcy have medicimil 
virtues, aud ave Rumetimua uued as a Bul«Utule for 
sarsaparilla. 

€yii«iiioi*iinu, a genus of tlio curiomi pavanltio 
order Lalmiophoracem (sco Paiubitlsm, VeuE- 
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TABLE), G. coccineumj a plant of a atranyefniiwuji- 
like appearance^ in found in tiic ialamls of Malta 
niu\ Goiio. loii'' 

known as Fun (/us I^Ich- 
icnsis, and onjo)''ed the 
highest reputation as a 
styptic* besides lieiug 
used as an nstiingonb in 
dysentery and other 
maladies. These uses, 
however* deiiciided on 
the doctrine of sigim- 
tiircfl alone* its scaNefc 
colour and blood-like 
juice being interpreted 
as providential liidica- 
^ lions of its curative 
destination for all iU' 
juries or diaensea aceoiii’ 
uauied by bleeding. So 
high a vahio was eeb 
upon bins plant, that the 
knights of Malta took 
it under their yarticalar 
care as one of their 
f/ choicest poftscssioiis i it 
was cai’cuilly gathered 
and deposited in a 
government ofllec, fi'om 
which the grand *11108101’ 
Oyiioinoriiim cocciiiDiuu, sent it to fnciidfy sove* 
prowingupon fchoroulHof reigns* and to the hos- 

plinnfirogfimous h« 3 b; ti, c, rf, nitals of the island. Up 
aincrout Btdtfca or iiovelop. a recout date a keeper 
' of the lock which iiiost 

almiidautly produces tlic 
plant wna still appointed by the Urilish govern* 
inont. 

Cyuoiuovplui (Utorallyi ♦dog-sliapecr)* the 
lower division of Old-World or Catarrhiiic luon- 
keys. Baboon (Cynooepliahis) and Magot{Maca- 
Qiia) are good oxaniplou. See Monkeys, 
Cyiiosccplinhc (‘dog’s hoads’), two lulls near 
Scotnsaa, in Tlieasaly* wTiero li'Jaminius defeated 
PlilUp of Macxidon* 107 n.c. 

Cy'liosiirc (Gr. kmwsourcit literally* 'the tail 
of the dog’), the Grcolc name for tho constellation 
of the Little Bear* >Yhich coutains the pole star, by 
wliich tho Plitonician niariiiei-s steered their course, 
wliile the Greeks sfceercd by tliG Great Boar, Tlic 
name is luotaphonealW apidied to anything that 
abbvaots attenbiou, or to which all eyes are turned, 
Its use, with this meaning in roforonco to a lady* in 
Milton's classic pnonis J/Altefjro ami G'onufs, will 
bo remeinbcred. In tlid Greek mythology, Callisto, 
dangliior of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, was changed 
into tho Greatev lleivv (called also Ifchce), and her 
son, Arens* into the Lesser (called also Ci/)wsiira), 
—Tlio Dog’s-bail Grass is called Cyiiosurus, 
Cyperu'eefe, the onler of recdb and BCtlges, aro 
7 icnriy akin to prauscs* but easily distinguisliod by 
tTfeir solid, unjoin toil, generally triangular stems, 
undivided leaf-Hheaths, and absence of palere, There 
are about 2000 si>ccios* widely distributed through¬ 
out jlH climates, bub more cspceiallj'^ in temperate 
and cold regions, and in inai'shy soils, of which 
they often take nlnio.st eiillre possession, Dry and 
rough in toxtnve, they furnish only bho very poorest 
constituent of fodder or Imy, nor with few excep¬ 
tions {see llULiiusii, CVPEms, Papyuus, Cabiix, 
Heicd) have they any otlier economic ukos. 

Cyi>cniS, a large genus of Gyperaceio, chiofty 
tinpical. The tubers or root-stocks of some species 
are edible, notably C\ esculentusy which is cultivated 
in south ern Europe. (Hhers have long been used 
m medieiiw am} w mrhmiery--G.{(. O. _ 0 . 

iertilis of South Africa Yields lihre. In America, 
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0 . hydrUy a tuberous species, is an exceedingly 
ti'Diiblosoiua weed in cultivated lauds, such as 
cotton-lields. 

Cy-prfcSi wliicli, roughly translated* means *ag 
near as posniblo,’ is applied to a well-known cloc- 
irine in tlio law of cnavitable trusts in England. 
This (loctniio is to the ellecfc that where a truster 
mentions a general purpose to wliicli money is to 
be applied—e.fr liigncr education, and also souie 
pOJ’ticidar iiietTiod—e.g, payment to an institution 
which ceases to exist, the couit will direct ilia 
ajijilii'rLtion of the nionev in Boino other particular 
method, us near as possible to the one mentioiied, 
and consistent with the general purpose. The 
is clmelj" coyincetod wilb another—^vi^, 
that Avliorc only a general clmritablc intention is 
expressed—c.g. relief of the poor* the coiiit ^Yill 
daviso some particular sclicme* and >Yill nob hold 
the trust void for uncertainty. Tliese doctrines 
also exist in Scots law, though not under the nanio 
of cy-prbft. The expression is also applied to a 
principle on w'liieli the court acts* so as to civoid 
illegality in settlements of property. In the 
UiiUcd {iltatca it is held that the equity cowiU 
cannot make valid cbaritica which are uncertain, 
but where cliaritable trusts Jiave once been set 
agoing, they will prevent the trust from being 
defeated by change of circmnatcinees. 

Cypress {OHj)rcssus)y a genus of evergi-ecn 
coniferonfj trDC'i or shnil>s* with small ueuei-aUy 
appressed and imbricated leaves, amt with almost 
globular coue.s, the peltate woody scales of >vhich 
near immcvous havil wiufjed seeds. The best- 
known bjjccies ia the Common Cypress [Cl scmjicr- 
Virens), a native of the Meditormnoan countries, 
Asia Minor, aud PevMa^ whence it has been intro¬ 
duced into mild localities in Britain. It lias two 
main varieties, one (var. with aprcatling 

or drooping brancliea, fomiug a flat-topped tree, 
tho other [var. fasCimata) witli closely apiU'cssed 
brandies like a Lonibanly poplar, aiul capable of 
attaining a height of 100 feet. On account of its 
Rombi’G colour yet upward ofipeeb, this variety hoc 
been planted sinoe classic times around tonxplcs and 
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tombs} in this latter aspect, tho drooping variety 
often took a mavlcod place. Tlio Greeks and 
Ramans pub its twl|^ in the coil)us of tlie dead* 
they used it to indmatc the howae of mourning, 
and planted it about Imrial-gi’oinids, as is still the 
custom in tho East. TJio vasfc^ Turkish cemeteries, 
of which European and Amcricau ccmcterica uvav 
be regarded as iniitationH* arc thickly planted rritli 
tile poplar -1 iko varioby, and are often growing into 
aoml)Yc forcftfa. The ^vood of the cypress iti yellow 
or reddish, and has a pleasant fiinoll. It is very 
hard, compacb, niid dnrahloj the ancients reckoned 
it imlcstYwetiblft ♦, ami tho resin which it contains 
gives it the inx)[tcrbyoi vGsist'wg fot a hng time the 
action of water, It is uob liable to the attaoka of 
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iiiau(its, tinil bciifg iiIbo of beautiful colonr and 
easy polisli, was foi'Jiievly iiiucli esteoniod for the 
tiuGst kiadfi of work in wood, ovon Cupid’s arrows 
hein^ ttadibioiially Tiiade of cypress-wood. Some 
believe that the oypress is tlic true cedar-wocul 
of ScriptiirOj and it Imo also been identilied by 
conmioiitatnr.s as the gophci* wood of Noali*H ark. 
In any case, cypress lUid cedar liave been i)nzed. for 
Bliipbiiilding in tlio -East from tbo eavUeat tinice. 
The doors of Sfc Peter’s at Koine, nmdo of cypress, 
lasted from the tinio of ConstanUiie Uhe (rrcat to 
that of Pope Eugene IV,, above 1100 yeart^, and 
wei’Q pcrfeafcly aouncl when at Inat removed, that 
brazen ones Jiiight he siibstifcntcd. Medicinal 
virfcuGs wore fonucrly ascribed both to the wood 
and seeds of the cypress, and oriental phyHicians 
iiavc lon^ been wont to send pabienU sidlering from 
clicafc-discaaea to breathe the air of cypreafii-woods, 
thus enviously antioipating the Western pvacti* 
tioner. Tlie rosin luis also had medicinal repute 
from ulassio biiucs, while tho Turks still use also tlio 
fruit and bark. The ethereal oil of cyiucsB-wood 
was also used by the ancients for embalming, and 
the coffins of luuiniiues wore made of tbo wood, 

A [ore common iu c\LUivaliou iu Kiibtuu is the 
o^ktromoly hardy C. Laiosoniam, a native of Upper 
California, but of wliich there are now many 
variabies. 6' fmgvms and macrocarpat from the 
eaine region, are also often cultivated, togellior 
with 0. tJipoidcSj the White Cedar of Canada, and 
C', nutlccwiisis [T/itijopais boreali^?)j the valuablo 
Yellow Cypress of Alaska and Oi’egon, .fVinoug 
tenderer spccic-s are occasionally seen C. Ivstiunica^ 
tha PovtiUg?vi Cwlar, ov Cedav of Ooa, a native of 
Con naturalised in Poitugal; C\ tonilosat from the 
lliinalaya; C, excels^ and others, from Mexico. 
The pretty little Eciino.si)oras of Japan, now ho 
counnon in cultivation, forms for sonie authors 
only a suh-goniis of cypress, or with hoiuo of the 
preceding (o.g- ^ O. nnUYfWw] are separated on 
account of tlioir two •seeded fruit* Rcafos, aa the 
genus or sub-genus Cliannvcyparis. 

CyniTnii, Sr. Th^cins Cieoiliiis C^’priamns, 
one or tbo most illustrioim Fathers of the chinch, 
wa« bom about 200 A.D., ])robably at Carthage, (jf 
boathon parents. After being a loaehei of rhetoric at 
Caitljafto, he \>Qcame a Oln’iatian, and was baptised 
probably in 245 or 246. Immediately afterwards 
he gave to the poor tbe greater part of bis conaulor- 
able fortune, and devoted bimaolf fissidiiously to 
tbe study of Scripture aiul tbe writings of the 
clipeh’s toacbers, especially Tertnlliaii. After 
being fluccessivcly a deacon and presihyfccv, he was 
made a bishop in 248. Ilis zealous ofl'orta for tbe 
restoration of strict (liseiplinc soon hronghfc him a 
host of oneiiiies. Iu the llccian persecution, which 
at Cartilage was especially severe, the lieatbou 
people cried incessantly ^ Oi/priamwi ad leo/iemP 
but Cy^>rian Bonglifc safety in bight, in bis rctire- 
iiieiit still caving for his ilock with the help of two 
mcarii^ and (Msbiihating large sums of money 
among the poor. He retiiriied to Carthago in 251, 
and tJie rest of his life was a constant struggle to 
liold the balance between tbo two cxtmmcpavtiics— 
tbo adherents of Pelicissimps and Privatus on the 
one haiul, who favoured Iasi by in the fcreabmont of 
the Lapsed {q.y.)^ aud fcliosO who would exerciso the 
utmost severity, bucIi as the followers of Novatianus, 
on t\\e otUev. ^ Cypviaii was excouumuucatcd by 
tbe ItoiiiaJi bishop Stephn-ims for liis opposition 
to tliQ Homan view of the validity of lay oaptism, 
He rejected this doctrine as making the sacra¬ 
ment merely mechanical, and laid strefls on the 
personal piety of tlio piiestliood aiul their special 
authority for its adiiiinistratiou, asserting that 
baptism could only be a reality when accompanioil 
'with the full and entire fftitli both of tlie giver 
and receiver,' At a synod at Cartilage in 256, 
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lie maintained that the Uoinan bishop, spite of 
the primacy of Peter, could not claim a judicial 
authority over other bislnips, His priucipm, that 
'a priest of God, holding the gospel and keeping 
tile connnaiichnonts of Christ, may ho put to dtmlh, 
but cainiob bo ovcrooino,’ Cynnan himaoif illuH- 
Irated, on the 14tli SciJtcmocr 258, wlieii ho 
sutTored inarfcyrdoin under the l^dunoror Vidoiiau. 

His cbaracter and conduct have been very 
variously judged. Both in liiH own and liitor 
times ho lijia been acousod of coivardicfi and pride. 
Ilia zeal, fidelity, aud self*denial were undeni¬ 
able, and Ills couragcoiiH martyrdom frees him 
from the reproach of cowardice, Ilis writings are 
nil directctl to practical ends, Tlio earl ion L coni- 
ploto cditiojie of his works are by Erasmus (Btt'io), 
1620), Panieliiis (Antwerp, 1568), and Bishop Fell 
(Oxford, 1682); and the besb is that of Ilarlol (H vtds. 
Vicima, 1808-71). They coiisiHl of a^ collection of 
Lpistlesj and a sei'ic.s of troatiHCs, which are thmu- 
selveti pastoral epistles of a bishop to bis book 
(SCO the Iraiislalien by AVallis, 2 voih. 1809), Ills 
bcBt-known work, Pc CfUholicw J^cclcsiw l/7nfitt6t 
laid the foundation of the hierarchical concopLion 
of the cluu'clu Gvpviau IioUIh that the unity of 
the chut'cli is fonmled upon tlio opiseo))ato, not of 
llomc, blit of Die univei'fial Churcli. Jn tlio (’hureh 
alone can sal ration be oblaincd(']ie cannot Jiavo 
God for his FaDicr, wIkj has not the churcb as 
bis niQtber'J, See the Jdves by Boole (Oxford, 
1840)j Peters (Itatisbon, 1877), and Feebtrun 
(Munich, 1878); also Salmon in IJcmaiham 
(Hub] ill, 1878). 

CyoriiiUlJc (‘caips’), a largo family of freeb- 
water bony lishcs in tbo order PJiysonfcymi, with 
open swiin-bladdom, Barbel, Bream, Carp, Chub, 
Dace, Gold'fisli, Gudgeon, Hiimo\y, lloaoh, Toncli, 
are fauiiUav examples. They aio disliuwished fvum 
Iboir neigh I jours by their Bin nil iuotliltjsa mouths, 
naked head, nsually ficaled body, and by the absonco 
of Dm adipoHo ]‘m. The family includefl over a 
huiidi'ccl genera, and eight times as jnany speoics, 
They aro widely diBtribuied, nioyt abundant in 
nortli temperate vogions, absent from Australia 
and South America. They arc voraeious, very 
fertile, and freuiiciitly hibernate. See Carp, 

ClypiTnortoiitKlU*. (‘ toothed earp.s’}, a family 
of small bony Imlios iu the order I'hym'stcmii, with 
open swini-blciddcrH. They aro allied to cuvp.s 
(Cyjulnidm), hut the mouth hears tooth, the head 
and body nve scaled, and there am never Imvhules, 
T)io family bicliulcs twenty goiieva and over a 
hundred apocies, widely distributed iu the warm 
and tropical zones, botli fresh*water and mai'ine. 
They are in moyfc eases viviparous, aiul the nniloH 
are generally snialler than (be foiiiah's, The 
majority arc carnivovouH, Imt several hujiis are 
known oa inud-eafcoi's. Cypriiiodon, Enndulns, 
Anablcps (fj.v.), and Pmcilia arc the more imjiorb- 
nnfc genera, 

t)ypripcdimih or Swrpjiii-oiKJin^i. Hcc Ou- 

CUIDS, 

Cypris, a very common small fresli*water 
mifitacoan, typo of a family (Cypridm) in Dm 
order O.stracocla. Like other ostraeods, this small 
*Watcr-llGa’ (^.v.) lins an nnsegmeiited body, 
seven nnii’.q of appendages, a nidimontary abdoiiiim, 
and a bivalve mmhisc-likc slioll inoloHiug alb 'hio 
.slioll of cypris i« dainty and elastic; the pesDuior 
antemim Ijcar a long tuft of hrisDcs on tlioiv Hceuiul 
joint; the sceond pair of maxillae have a small gill- 
anpetidage ; the posteiiov limbs arc very irregular. 
Various s[iccics of cypiis are readily found ju fresh¬ 
water pools, in which they hwim very actively j 
the largest form {0. pitbem) measures 2'7 mifli- 
metrcH in length. The reprodnelive volations are 
of Bonio general interest, Home specie.S'—c.g. 0\ 
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fused^ and C. jHibcra^ • reproduce pavtlionogeni- 
cally in suiiiJncr and autumn, fclio.iiiaWs teinj' rave 
and fcrausioufc; while in others—e.g. C. ovuvi^ the 
males ai'o fcninil thronglioiit the year, and imitlieno* 
genesis seoins not to occur. The eggs are usually 
laid ill masses on stones and water-plants; in 0. 
piihcm the egg xeinains as such throughout tlio 
winter. The males are remarkahle for a peculiarly 
long and coniiilox syringe-like iiiodificatiini of the 
reproductive duct. The adults are said to be able 
to Burvive desiccation, and this is certainly true of 
the eggs. Some species arc very abninlaiit ns fossils 
in Preah-water strata—e.g. 0. ivaldensisy in tlic 
English Wealdeii. See CiiuSTACEA, 

CyiU’llS (Gr, Kupros, Turk, (rby^ Fr. C/u/pre, 
Ital. Cqjro) is situated in the north-east oi the 
on stern basin of the iileditcrrauean, S, of Asia 
j\Iijior, and W. of Syria, between B-r 30' and 35“ 41' 
N. lat., and 32“ la' and 34“ 30' K long, Tho dis¬ 
tance fi'om Capo St Andreas, the north-easternmost 
point of blio island, to the main land of Syria near 
Lfitakia is about 52 geojji’aphical miles, wldle Cape 
Korinakiti on tho iiovfcu of the islautl is only 35 
miles from (’apo Anamiir in Cilicia. Larnaca is 
nearly 1000 miles Bast of Malta, and little over 
2C0 from L^orb Said and tho entrance to tho Suez 
Canal, while Lhiiassol is somewhat nearer to both, 
Tho familiar «hape of the island was likened by the 
ancient ( freeks to tliat of a deer’s skin, of which the 
long and narrow peninsula of Cavpas represented 
tho tail. Tlie oxtroino length is alient MO miles, 
of which *10 consist of tliis Carpas peninsula i the 
extreme bvctuUb is GO miles; ami the area is 3707 
fi([, m., ora little larger than Norfolk and Suffolk 
together. There are two principal rang&s of 
mountains which form tlie moat rciiiarkablo 
natural feature of tho country. Tlio northern 
range extends from Cane Sfc Andreas, at the 
oxtroino east of the island, almost os far ns 
Cape ICorniakitl, some 20 miles to tlio west of 
ICyronia. Tim highest mountains of tliis range. 
Bwlbwouto (3240 teob), St Ililavion (3340), and 
X^ontedaktylon (2480), are situated nlmoat iuimeili* 
ately north of Nicosia, and appear, owing to tho 
extreme clearness of tho atmospnero, to rise ahnost 
finm the outskirts of the towui from which tliey are 
distant fully 12 inibs. To the south of this range, 
and extending from Salamis to Movfii Jlay, ia the 
great Messaorian plain, once famouH for Its crops of 
corealfl. Of late years, owing to tho abandonment 
of irrigation-works, tho decay of wells, and the 
ah.senco of any system of water storage, its fertility 
has greatly jfallow off', and in 1887, mviiig to a 
doffciciit rainfall, there M*as a scarcity almost 
aniountiiig to famine. The western mngo occupies 
the greater part of the western aud south-western 
districts of Cypma, and exlend.s to the east as far as 
the isolated peak of Santa Croce or Slavroyonni, 
only 12 miles to the west of Larnaca. 'IMio liiglicst 
nioiinlain of this lango is Meimb Trootlos (0352 
feet), of wliicli one of tho peaks bears tho classic 
jaame of Olympus. 

On tho slopes of Troodos, under gigantic pine- 
ti’eos, is pitched the camp where troops from 
Limassol spend apart ol the .summer monthH under 
canvas, and whore the brigade of guards recruited 
their strengUt in tlie luitiiiim of 1885 after their 
snff’crings in Egypt. Cyprus has pracblcallj'’ no 
harbours; Larnaca and Limassol, tlio chief seaport 
tcwii-s, arc open roadsteads, nniwotccted against all 
hut northerly winds, with such shallow water that 
sleamevs are obliged tn anchor at a considerable 
distaiiCG from the, shore. MovGover, a ihuigeious 
surf is raised in stormy weather which renders 
lauding diiHculb. At Kyreiiia tlioro is a little 
harbour (it only for small craft, and unprotected in 
nortlievly winds; and in days gone by there were 
harbours at Salamls, at Papbo, and Famagusta, 


The restoration of the last would greatly increase 
llie strategic value as well ns tJie coinmoicial 
importance of G 37 )rus, but so far nobldng has been 
done. 

Tlie rivers only How after heavy rain or the 
molting of tho snow in the hills. 'There are no 
lakes of any imijovtancG save that of Ihiralimni near 
Famagusta, which is iif)tewortliy cliiefly on account 
of the fact that whereas it becomes entirely dry in 
fcummcv, it aiwuuela in fish ilunug the winter, a 
phcnoiiieiioii winch has nev-cr been explained, but 
which covtaiiily cnuiiob be called in (juestion. The 
cliicf towns are Nicosia (the capital), Larnaca, and 
Linias.'vol. Famagusta is a ruin; Papho, a site; 
Kyreiiia and jMorni, villages on the northern coast. 
Until 1885 the topogvapliy of Cyprus wns by no 
means accurately knoivii, a state of tliiugH now put 
an end to by the issue of the great map of the 
trigonometrical sinwey of the island. This niaj^, 
wdiich \v(us published in 1885, lias beep engraved 
by McH»r8 Stanford on a pcale of one inch to the 
statute mile. 

A consns taken by order of government in 1881 
allowed the popnlafcion to be 186,000* of whom 
138,000 jirofess tlie Orthodox or Greek religion, and 
48,600 the Mohammedan. Dividing the popula¬ 
tion according to language, 140,000 speak as their 
1110 bhor-tongue a forin of the Uoniam or moclern 
Greek, and *10,000 tho Turkish. Tho Cypriot 
Greek dialect Is a poor as well as a corrupt Kliom, 
neitlier expressive nor iinrmonioufl. The language 
of the Cypnot Moslems, on the contrary, is re- 
incivkably pure, and ia said to be the beat Tni'klah 
apokon out of Staiulioul. 

(Cyprus was colonised at a vciy early 
period by the Plicpincians and snUseq^uontly by tlio 
Greeks, who gave fco the island tlienuino Kupros^ 
and substituted the 'worship of Aphrodite (tho 
Cyprian goddess, 'Panliiaii Yeinis’), to whom 
Cyprus wna considorecl sacrccl, for that of the 
Plitenioian Ashtarotli or Astartc- Tho ancient 
Cypriote syUabaiy waa deiived, aocovding to Sayce, 
froju llie writing of tho riittito.s (q.v.). Early in 
fcbo 6fcli eontnvyn.c. Cypnwwas conquered by the 
Egyptian king Amiris ; and a little later by Cain- 
byscB, who annexed it to Persia, 625 n.o. After tlio 
battlo of ffi-sua, Cyprus became a part of tlio ^faco- 
donian ompiie, bub on tlio dcatli of Alexander it 
passed into tho possession of tlie Egyptian Ptolemy, 
In 58 13.0. Cj^pnia became a Homan province, and 
wa-s ailmitiistorcd hy Cato tlie Younger and Cicoio. 
Tlio CyiJiiotes were one of the fu'Sfc Gentile neoplea 
to embrace Oliristianitv, and Cyprus was visited not 
only by St Fniil bub i)y many saints of the early 
clmroli. At the division of the onipire Cyprus 
naturally passed into the hands of the Eastern or 
Ilyzantine emperors, to whom it continued subject 
for over seven hundred years. In consequence of 
the snppo.scd discovery hy a .shepheixi of the body 
of St Matthew and ]»art of his gospel near 8a1uniia, 
in the 4th century, Cyprus was constituted by tlie 
empire a separate autoiiomoas cluireh, aud to the 
nvclibisliop was accorded tho privilo^, enjoyed only 
hy tho emjieror himself, of signing Ids name in red 
ink, a privilege wiiicli has been unintGiTiiptedly 
exorcised to the present day. Iji 64C Cyprus waf^ 
taken hy the f^aracens, uiuler Othmau, and again 
in 802 ))y Haronn al Hasbid ; hut on each occasion 
it remained but a very short pGiiod under the sway 
of tho Moslem. lu 1105 Hicliard I., on his way td 
Syria for tho third crusado, took the inland from 
laottc Comnonus, tho ropresentative or duke of the 
eastern eiiiperor, and gave it to Guy do I^usignan,' 
king of Jerufialom, in wliose family tlio Bovere^iity 
of tlio island roninined until 1487, when it passed 
under the douiiiiioii of tlio republic of YenioD, In 
1570 the Turks under SoUm II, invaded Cypms, 
and after long sieges and terrible, inassacres. ah 
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Pama^iisfcti and Nifio^ia, took po'^smiiOi of Uio 
connti'y anti mled it foi‘ tliYce linmlvcd yctus. On 
tlio lOtli July 1S78 Oyin’iis ivan occupied by the 
Bi'itisli, undoi' tlio provision of the celt^bratfetl Tlivk- 
ish Convention, by the terms of the island ia 

to lie occupit^il by i-rreat Jintain until Batonm, Kars, 
and Er^ioroiuri am restored to Turkey Ijy Russia, 
England jiayiii^ X02,440 a year to the PoHn ivs quit 
1 ‘cnt. By a' subsequent armn^oJUGnb tliis ‘ tilbute ’ 
is paid li.v Cyijriis to JUn^darul, ami Euf^laml pays 
oiie-lmlf to Vriince, nr ratiicT to the Premdi bond- 
iiiililorH (if Uic Tnrkisli Loan, The surplus 
reveiiiio of Cyprus has never readied £92i0[)(), and 
the is iiiade up by an aminal grant l>y parlia- 
niout. In 1880 the admiiiisbration of Cyprus was 
tran«foiTftd from the Foreign Ln the (’oloiUal Ollico, 
and iu lfi82 a eonfilibution^ with an elected eoriTicil, 
Scc.f was granted to Cvpriis by Lord Kimberley. 

Altlioiigh under tfio couveritifiii the English 
main bain the Mohaiuinedan rcligbmH tribunals, an 
adniimblo jiulicial«ysfceiu li/us lately been introduced, 
and English barrister-judges preside over courts 
which are highly approciatod by the iicople. The 
fiscal eysteiu, liowever, is well-nigh iiiireformed, and 
is moat niiaabisfactory, as is tlio system of land 
tenures, 'Hic Eofttem Telegraph uoinpiniy have 
stations tlivoiighont Ibo island; rate to England, 
Ls. ,^d. per Word. Postal comiiuinication with 
England is very slow ami unsabisfactory j within the 
inland it is cBicienb. The police, 215 liorso and 4G0 
foot, under English oiIicoi'R,'i>4 an admirnblo force. 
Half a 1‘egimeTib of English iu Pan try,is quartered at 
Poly media cmiip, 4 mil os north of Limassol. There 
is iKj artillery in the iHlancl.' Tim Cyjuiotes aio peace¬ 
able, orderly, and easily ruled. Englislnnen, almost 
exclusively ofticials, arc popular. Few immigrants 
of any nation have been attracted to the country, 
Cyprus produces wheat, barley * cotton, ^^^k, itax, 
tobacco, carobsj madder, wool, gypsum, ovnngea, 
poiuc^^ranatcs, Bponges, gum-in as tic, and iimnense 
qiianRties of wine, (Jarahs, or locust hemm, arc 
perhaps the most important export; the value in 
183G bciii" £75,000; and in 1887, £103,000. Next in 
importance comefK wine, of which 3,500,000 gallons, 
worth, say, £200,000, was produced in 1887 ( as well 
as 200,000 gallons of spirits), and £00,000 exported; 
next cotton, ah out £28,000. The e:fport or wheat 
fell off from £33,000 in 1880 to only £11,000 in 1887, 
though theaiiiount grown in the country was in the 
latter year (d the value of over £200,000, Barley 
is grown in veiy largo quantities for jiome con¬ 
sumption, hoih as grain for liorsos and cattle, and 
as Kpiin^ fodder in a green state in place of gm^a, 
of which none grows in the islaiuL The export of 
iiiadilei* lias entirely ceased liinco tho adoption of 
ainliiie dyc.s. AVooI and silk (oocooiis) arc each 
exported to the extent of abniit £8000 a year, but a 
good deal of both is Rpun and woven in the conn try. 
The total value of all exports was in 1886 £284,000; 
in 1887, £312,000 ; but only about £60,000 Worth of 
piuduco, or 10 per cont. of tlio whole, W'as sliippcd 
to Great Britain in consequence of the want of good 
conniiiiiiieiition between England and Cypius, 
(jypnis was once celebrated for its copper-in in (js, 
which M'Qro worked by the PJneiiicians and Homans ; 
indeed tlic word co|»per is ilcvived fioni the imnie 
of the island. At the present day a concession 
granted to ^lessrs Knowles and Foster to mine 
copper at Liinni, in the extreme west of CypriiB, is 
heiu«r worked by a coiiipaiiy Gypsum or plaster 
of FariB is manufactured at liurnaca in large 
quantities and exported cliielh' to Alexandria, 
Salt was produced, under tiie Turks, to tfie value 
of £40,000 a year, by evaporation at the aalines, 
near Lcivnaca, wlionco that town is soniotimes called 
Salinas, At present, owing to prohibitive duties iu 
llie neighbouring countries, no .salt is cxjaa'led and 
only a very small amount for island consumption 
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is made by the Britisli aiitlioiitioH. Cyprus imports 
(Ui Ihe Value in 1887 of £356,000) wheat, barley, 
olive- oil, sugar, Loxtilo falmcs, iron and copper 
goods, rice, dried iiBlb coal, timber, coUon-yarn 
and piece-gooda, tobacco, petroleum, ivml goats, 

T‘he rovoiiuo in 1887 auioniitod to £187,000, of 
wliicli about £30,000 was produced by custoius, ami 
£25,000 by excise, while of the venuvindev, smno 
£30,000 was derived from land-tax, and over 
£80,000 from the tithe on iiroduce, an ojipre.sflive, 
antiquated, and expenaiye form of taxation. The 
tithe on grapes was aljolisliod in 1884, Tbe o.xpoiid- 
itiirc ill the island, curtailed from year to year 
since tbe occupation, amounted iu 1887 to £110,000, 
leaving a surplus of about £77,000, winch was sent 
to liliiglaiKl as *tviluiteJ Tlie climate (jf Cyprus 
has been unduly vilified, When tiio Englinh tinops 
landed in the hob aubumn of 1878 thoy_ wore 
encamped in malarious sibuation« and kept wibhrint 
approjiriate shelter, food, or occupabion, and it is 
true that most of them sickened and that many 
died. But for people who Uvo regular livifs and 
take reasonable precautions, the climate of CvpriiB 
is not only healthy Imt very ploaBaiit The dcatli- 
rate is low. Oplillialmia ami intoniiibtont fever of 
: a mild type arc the eominonest forms of diwiaso, 

, Throat, chest, ami lung conijjlriints are oxcoodiiigly 
rai®, but lei irony is not uncouimou. The people arc 
: hoftltby and well grown; tbe iiioii, as a rule, hand- 
some, tbo worn on rarely so. 

Tho Jiom ami fait tut are with few exception h the 
j same a.^ those of the neighbouring coasts of Kvi-in 
I ami Asia Minor. Among wild animals tho moufflon 
; or Cyprus alicop is tho most interesting, hnt in bo- 
' coming very scarce. Mules of i>ocnliar oxcollouco 
arc bred in Cyprus and cdinmand largo pi ices. 
Goats ai *(3 amongst tbo pesis of tiic island. Tho 
forests (for wliicIi Cyprus was unco famous) have 
Avell-nigh disappeared, and the climate and forlility 
of the country have greatly suffered in couhoipicnco. 
Nothing is being done to re-afforest tlie is!anti, and 
tbe llooUa of goats prevent any uaUirul growth of 
trees on the mountains, by biting off’ the lop.s of tlio 
young shoots as fast as they appear. still greaier 
scourge lin,scoUimfl.ntlc<l tlie attention of the authori¬ 
ties, and the locusts arc now nhiiosL oxtennlnatod. 
Tlic work of destruction lias heou tiiorougldy as 
well as ccononneally performed (osjiocially 1886- 84), 
upon a system invented liy a Cyprus gentleman, 
Mr Richard Mattel, 0*M,G. 

The English have done little in the way of road- 
making in Cyprus. JJmas.sol Was .still in 1888 
iiiiconiiecteil by road with Nicosia, the cajiilal, a 
distance of about ffu miles. Tho old ^J’urliisli road 
from Nicosia to the sea-coast at Larnftoa lias boi?n 
repaired and is now jn execllenfc order, but it in slill 
tlie only road from one distnet town in tho island 
to nnotlicr adapted for wheel tmilio in all weatliorH, 
WJiecled Gonveyance.s tiro accoi'dingly laro, aiul 
mcrchamliae is carried on tlie baolio of camels, 
mules, and donkeys. Triivollci’S rido i miles and 
mnias. Sec works on Cyprus piildished iu 1870 8(k 
>y Cc.Buola, Lang, Hop worth Bison, Sir 8. Bnlfor, 
Mm Scott Stevemicui; articles in aiul 

Naiioiml Memci/}^ Jlarch 1888 j Blue-book, AJaim 
ami Finrotce of Cmvmy Sejiteiuboi' 1888. ‘ 'I’lie 
best ailtliQiity on tlio autuputios of Cyprus isvoL 
iii. of tlie groab work, J^Artet VAHlitjuiUcu OricHlt 
by IVroU luid Cliipio>5 (Eng. trans. 1885). 

CyvciirtU'.O* tlm muno of the distvict iunorthoni 
Africa lylinse capital was Cyreiio ((pv.). In its 
widest limits it ^trolclicd from tho horderrt of 
Carthage to tho ChcTsouesiis Mugim or nor them 
headland of the Gulf of Plabva (Gulf of Bomba). 
The productions of Cyronaica uioiitioimd by ancient 
writOYs arc corn, ml, wine, honey, fruUB of all 
kinds, cncmnbcr.s, truffles, enbhago; flowoi'B yield¬ 
ing tho riohe.st perfumes; a rare ]dant called 
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silphium {still abumlant), from wlncli>vas obtained 
fi famotia niecUoiiial ginn-i-csin ; and its horses. Tho 
lirst settlements in Oyvciiaica wore made by a 
Spai'laii caloiiy in 031^ lj.G. The earliest cities were 
Tenchira and Hesperis, then 15nrca» n colony from 
Cyreno ; and n'ifch Ojnene itself, and its [lorfc 

ApoUoivia, fotined the inij^inal LthyanPciitajio/is; 
sulisequoiitly, Hespom became llerenico; Tcucliira, 
Ai-sinoei wltile llnrca was eclipsed by its port, 
vliicli became a city with tho name of Ptolemais. 
Cyreiiaicn at lon^dli became Konian, and iiiuler 
Cmmeantine was constituted into a province as 
Libya Snpcrioi*. In the 7ljb ceiibnry ib was overrun 
by bliG Arabs, and now nearly corresponds with 
Barca (q.v.). 

Cyrciif^, tbo capital of Cyrenaica(q.v,), founded 
in 631 iJ.fJ., by a colony of Spartans under Battris, 
whose dynasty vnlcd for nearly two eentums, and 
was rcjdacod by a republic, wliicli was far from 
pvosperouii, until tbo Koman rule at length ^avo 
it rest fi'oin party coiiUicts. During its prosperity 
Cyrciio carried on a great conunerce with Greece 
and Egypt, and to a less extant with Carthage. 
Its extensive mins still attest its former inamiifi- 
cence. Ib is repeatedly mentioned in llic l^ew 
Testament. Hero were born tlic pluloaophevs 
Aristippus (q.v,, founder of tlie Oyrcnim Sdiool\ 
Aniiiceri.s, and Carnendcs, the poet CalliinacliiiH, 
the fiHtvonomcv Kratosthenes, and the Clu'iHtiaii 
rlictorician and idsliop, ,Syiiesius. 

a Grecised form of Publius Siilpicius 
Q,uinnuH, named in Luke ii. as governor of Syria, 
lie received his appoiiUmeiib as governor in 6 
Lnb tJjo diJJiculty in hiu'njojjisijig this wit)i Liilfo is 
got over by admitting tliab he had been governor 
also at an earlier date—according to Znm’pt, from 
4 luc. to I nxv 

Cyril and nfetliodiilSt apostles of the Slavs, 
wove brothers, and natives of TiicBsalonica, Cyril 
was bho name adopted n.s a monk by 0on.sbaiitm6, 
born in 827. ile ucwl been a diftciple of PhoUns, 
and for liis learning was surnamed ‘ tlio philosopher.* 
I'lio IChasars, a Tartar people Avho inliabitcd the 
conTitry fmm the nortlbeast of tlio likck Sea to fclio 
Inwcr Volga, having about tlio year 800 asked the 
Einj)oror Michael III. to semi tliem Clu-istiaii mis¬ 
sion ai‘io.s, Cyril was sent in answer to their appeal, 
and made, many couvevls. The Bnlgavlauft of 
Thrace and Mmsia wore ovangolisod by MelhotUiifl, 
wlio baptised tbeir king Bogovis in 801. At bho 
loqnesfc oi lUtklav, 33nke of Momvia, the brethov)* 
then turned to tim countries (ni tho March and 
Danube, Tlioy prepared a Slav translation of 
the ycidpLiires and chief Hlurgical books (which 
bocaino the foundation of the literature of the 
Slavs), ami l>y their services in tho motlier- 
hjngiie U'oii the Jicarts of the people hvm the 
Itonian miHsiomirie.s. T'ho two brofcliei-s were 
suinuLoncd to Itoino to explain their conduct, and 
Cyril died bliero in 809. Alcbliodhis, avIio in the 
gjime year was consecrated at Home Bishop of 
, the Moravians, completed the evangeUsatioii of the 
Slavs, C'alied to Koine a second time in 870 to 
justify luB celebration of tlio mass in the native 
longiio, he suceceiled in gaininj^ the approval of 
Ihme John VIII., roLurnou to lii^s diocese in 880, 
aiul [according to the most probable account) 
died at Hradiscb on the blarcb, 6bh April 885, 
Bolioinia and Moravia celebrated the millenary 
fohtival of blioiv two apo.stles on the .5th -Inly ISCS, 
Both brothers are recognised as saints oy the 
Koiimu Catholic CImrcli, after having been com 
douiiied m Arlans by several popes (including 
Gromny yiL). Tlicij’festival falls in_ the Itoiiian 
Catholic Clmrali on the 0th of ifarch, in the Greek 
Cimveh On ti\o 1 Ith of May, The Cyrillic alphabet, 
mollified out of the Greek by Cyril, superseded tlio 
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more ancient FSlavonic alphabet over a ^Yide area. 
The liistory of Cyril arid ISlcthodiiis is still very 
obscure. The 8oiircc.s arc collected by Scliafarik in 
vol. ii, of Ills j^aumhe Alfcyfhiivjcv (Oer. trans. 2cl 
cfl. 1803), and more ccinpletcly by Ginzel in liis 
GcscAic/iic der i!lawetiapostcl Uijru ^nd 3fdhod 
{LcitmmU, 1837). Sec also DUmml^v and ^fik- 
losich, Die LajenUe voi\i Heilimn 6Vr// (Vienna, 
1870 ), 

Cyril of Alc\an<lvin, St, one of the Fatbers 
of the clinrcJ?, was horn at Alexandria, a 2 id brongJit 
111 ) under tlie care of his uncle TliGophiliis, wliom, 
after aoino yonrs spent as a monk in the Nitrian 
desert, be succeeded as patriarch of Alexandria in 
412. Cyril ftvvtUwitU closed the chiivehca of the 
Novatians, and in 415 expelled tlie Jews from the 
cLt}’. IVith the riiftino/fd jumtlor of Ifypatfa {q. v, j 
ho was at least imlivectly connected." The latter 
part of bin life was spent hi lus re lea persecution 

of Nestorias (q,v.), again,«it whom, in tl»c iiamo of n 
synod licld at Alexandria in 430, he hurled twelve 
ana them as for his refusal to aii(dy to the Virgin 
Mary the epithet Tficofoim (‘MotLc'r of Gotr). 
Tlio (ccunicuicril council of Kplicsim in 4.31 con¬ 
demned Nc.Htoriiis, with his doctrine of tlie tuo 
natures in Christ. After this, John of Antiocli, 
with InA ftdlicronts (luiniberiug from 30 to 40 
bishops), who had arrived at iCphasiiH too la to to 
take part in the dibscuwilon, constituted a synod of 
tlieir own, winch condemned Cyril. The emperor 
eonlirmed both of tlio-se depositions, biit Cyril, not- 
wUbstimilurg, kept bis ]vatvmYcluit<j till his death 
in 444. On nearing of iiis deatjj, Tlieodorct wrote, 
‘Envy is dead, and heresy is buried witli her.’ 
Among Die extant rvorks of Cyril are a deicnce 
of Clivisfcianity, iu 10 books, written against the 
Kinporor Julian in 433; a series of homilies and 
dognmtio troatisea on tlio Trinily, the Jiicarnafcion, 
and on tho 5V<)i*9hip of God in spiiit find, in truth 
(17 book/?, rvritfcoji agai)jsf/ the Antbi'fjpwnoipJdtes), 
Tlie best edition or liis works js that of Aiiberfc 
{7 vcls. Paria, 1638). fieo Ncancloris Clmrcfi 
llklQvuy Ne\Ymaus ^Kutomol Sketches (vol. ii.)» 
Kingsley’s Ifypaiia^ Hofolo’s Hhiory of the Cmoicils 
(vol. ii.), and Kopallik, Cyril von Alexandria 
(Hainz, 1681). 

Oyrll of Jeriignlcilh was horn nrolmbly 
about 315, but his descent and Inrthplace are 
unknown. About 334 he wms ordained a deacon, 
and about 345 a presbyter. Luring tlio Ariaii con- 
tyovcitiicB he endeaYOuicd tti maintain a neutral 
attitude, and in 351 was ordained Bishop of Juru- 
salem by Acaciiis, Bishop of Cccsaiea, who was 
an Arian. Cyril iiaving repeatedly diftiegaided 
citations by Acncins, his inctropolilaji, svas deposed 
by him in 358, ami )iy a synod at Constantiiioplo in 
360; but on the accesrion of Julian in 301 be re¬ 
turned to his jlock, which he ruled in peace tUl 367, 
when, by order of 5^nloim, ho was again expelled. 
He returnorl to Jernsalem on tbo deatli of A^alens 
ill 378> took jiarb in the second oncunienical council 
(it UonatantifiOi»le, and died on tlio IStli (acconling 
to other accounts, on tlio Ilth or20tlij March 386, 
’I’lifi gennine writings of Cyril nvo his Kcttcch^eis 
(ov hmtvuctinnH to cateciuuuena), eighleen of which 
are mldresaed to caaclidatcs for baiitmiii, and live to 
the iiewdy baptised. They are not in tiic form of 
question and answer, but' ave connected lectuvcR, 
written in a style of great sfmpILcitv and clearness, 
and making constant reFercnce to Dcripturo, The 
articles of tho creed (called by Cvi il ov tbo 

‘Faith') on which the tcncliing is bused can be 
gathered with tolerable certainty from the last 
fcliirteen of tbe first series of the and 

are distinguished from those of the Niceno Creed 
by tlm avoidaiicQ of its distinetive word//(Wiooi(wo5 
(‘of tho saniG'substance'). Thobeal editions are 
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hy Toufctdc (Paris, 1720; noNv cd. 2 vols. 1844) ami 
by Kcisclil and Hupp (2 vols, 1845'00), 'Hiero is j 
an English ti’anfilation in fcho OAifiml IJbynr^ of 
ihe Fathers (vol. iii. 1838). ftlso >vorks on 

Cyril by Plitt (1855), Goimct (1870), audManiuadt 
(1882), 

Cyrus Ti[ii GJtE.vT norhapa from 7j«r, 

‘a mountain'), tlie founder of tlie PorHian eiupiro. 
He vaa the fourth in a lino of kings of Auzan or 
Snsiana (called by fclic Hobrew.s Klatn) ^vho formed 
tt braJicli of the royal flvnaaty of tin? Acliionienidos 
(q,v.). According to iTorodoUm, Cyrus -WiiR the 
son of Mandfin 0 , (laughtor of Astya^^eK, king of 
Media, and fclio Pm'Hian Cainbyses btovocl by 
suporMtibious fears, Antyages attompted to destroy 
Id 111 in ids infancy, but the child ^vns saved by a 
hoidfiman, ^vl^o InougUt him up m lu« o\vu m\\. 
Jleing vccogidsod in nis boyliooiL by Astyages, he 
“wan sent to bis parontn in J’orsia. Cynis in courue 
of time loso against j\Htyagos and conquered him. 
Tills narrative and the greatly varying accounts 
of Xcmiplion, Otesias, Kicolaua of Damascus, 
Diodorus, and Trogua Poinpehis, formerly re¬ 
garded as the authorities for the life of Cyrus, 
have been HUperseded by the evidence of recently 
discovered nionuiueiits. A new light has been 
thrown on Ids IdsLory by the discovery of his own 
cuneiform records oii a clay tablet and cylinder 
i’cc( 3 iifcly brought from Babylon to England. Cyrus 
’wasthesori of Canibyses I., grandson of Cyrus L, 
and groab-grandson of Toispea, conqueror of Elam, 
who was also tiie gimt-gmiidiatiior of Hystnspes, 
tlio fatliev of Darius (q.v,). From the fcablet- 
insciiptlon wo learn tliat in the sixth year of 
Nabonldlts, king of Babylon (54D n.O.), Cyrus, 
^king of Elam,' coinjnered Asbyages, kiii^ of 
Media, made lain n pnaonorj and took his capital, 
Ecbafcana. Bv the year 640 bo liiul hecomo * Idiig 
of Persia/ Year after year wiiji idly spent by 
Nabonidus at Toma, a suburb of Babylon, while 
his son (doidibloss Belnhas^zav) wan with Ins army 
in Akkad (Horblierii I)ab\doJda). In 538 Cyrus, 
favemed by a revolt of the tribes on ' the Lower 
Sea,’ or Per/iian (lulf, advanced on Babylon from 
the .soiitli-cEwt, and, after giving battle to the army 
of Akkad, took Sippava (ISepliarvaim) and Babylon 
itself ‘without fighting.* Idie account of tlio siege 
of Babylon by Cyrus recorded by Herodotus must 
thercfoi'G be on’oncons. The Greek Idslorian seems 
to have traiisfoiTcd to the reign of Cyrus events 
which took jdace in the reign of Darius. On the 
eighth day after Cyrus entered Babylon in person, 
lie appointed Gobryas its governor, and that very 
day ^aboniilwft died. Nabonidus in his dlstvesa 
jiad brought the image.s of many local gods to 
Babylon, so as to ]>rotecb it from the invader ; and 
the cylindei'-inscription fshows very clearly that 
Cyiii» "was a pelyblioist and an idolator, for he 
there says, * the gods dn'clUiig within them l(jft 
their .shrines in anger wdien [Nalionidiis] brought 
tlio 111 to Babylon,’ and, lafter telling how he had 
restored them all to tlieir sanctuaries, mays them 
to intercede before Nebo and ‘Morodacli iny lord/ 
for himself and CaiiibysOH liis.son. Cyrus at once 
began a policy of religious cmidliation. ^ The 
nations who had been carried into captivity in 
Babylon along with llie Jew's were restored to 
their native conn tries, and allowed to take their 
gnds with tliem. The empire of Lydia batl fallen 
before the army of Cyrus two yeai-s before (in 540), 
and after the coii(|nosfc of Baljyloaia ho was master 
of all Asia fj'oni the Mediterranemi to the Hindu 
Kush. The conqueror's bold over Asia bliiior and 
Syria W'nij much streajjthencd by his frimully rela¬ 
tions with the Phoenicians and also witli the* Jews, 
will) received thenew's of ills UiumpliH with ciithiisb 
rujtic sympathy ns tho confiniiatiou of the pvcyphetic 
aspirations for tlioiv national doliveraiice. in the 


Old Tostament ho is called the SliephortI and the 
Anointed of Jolmvali, bocaiisB in 53S ]\o gave 
Uio Jow'9 W'lio were living in captivity in Babylon 
loi’inission to return; yet it is expre.^^Hly anid of 
liin ; ‘ For Jacob My soi'vant'w sake, and lyrael My 
choKoii . . . I (Jehovah) have sun I allied (or 
bhoc, though thou bast not knowii Mo . , . I 
will gird thee, though thou hast not known Mo' 
(Isa. xlv. 4, u). Tim favour wliicli Jio showed 
to tho de^vi^^l\ ]icoplc ivwoUo the Impo tlvat ho 
might be won over to faith in Jehovah as llio one 
true God j but doubtless he was loss moved by 
religious than by prjlilical motive.^ to allow tlie 
Jews to return to their own land. After the 
great Icing Jiad extended the bonndaries of his 
0111 piro from the Arfihian de>serL and the I’orsian 
(jiilf in the Houth, to the Black Smi, llio Caucasus, 
and the Caspian in the north, ho died in 520— 
according to Herodotus and Diodorus, during an 
aiisnccessfiil struggle with Tomyri.s, qnoen of the 
MasmgeUe, on the Jar:aYlchj ateordiug to CLcHias, 
of a wound wliicli ho bad received wliilo eonqum lTig 
the Derbicci ou the upper Ox us. Tho cm jure of 
Cyrus was organised under satraps and niinoi* 
gciveriiors, alter tho man nor of tho HCcoiid cm j are 
of Assyria. Three years befoui bis ibiivili, Cyrus 
nuido IiiH son and auecessor Cainhy.ses Miing of 
Ihibyloji.' His own tiblo wa.s ‘king of blio world/ 
Tlic chief seat of his court was Echataiuij during 
the spring moiitbs it was liobl at Ms old capital, 
Susa, or fcihuslian, iii Elnm: Cyrus takes a high 
rank among Asiatic conquevora j he wivs a ^YiHC and 
comsidorato’ ruler, whose aim was to sol ton by his 
olcinoncy the despotism which he was continually 
oxfcemliiig by tlie aw'ord. But lie did HliUe to con- 
solid ato tho onijiiro which ho founded, conlonbiiig 
jiiinself Avith a (.leclaration of olleguinco, ami leav¬ 
ing the govorrimenb nearly every wlicre in the hands 
of nabivo miers. He brought the greater part of 
tho Old World (Egyjib oxcojitcd) nijder bis sAva^^ 
blit left tho organiNation or liis conqncslH to Ins 
SLiceessors, Tlio Oyropivdla of XonopJiou is obvi¬ 
ously an Uistovkal romance. Bco Protessov >Sayce's 
hiUviUtcUon io Ezra^ Nohomiah^ and Esther (2d 
od, Loml. 1887); also his Fmh Light from the 
Ancient Manitments (1883). 

€vrU8 tiik Yottnokk, the serond of tho sons 
of Darius NothuB (or Oclins) ami Parysabi.'^, Avas 
born in 42411.0. Ho ooimpircd against Ids brotlior 
Avtaxerxes Mnomon, Avho hail simocDilod to the 
throne (404 u.c,). The plot, lioAV(n'er, Iming dis¬ 
covered, ho AVas at first sentenced to doaUb bub 
afterwards pardoned, and even resLorod to his 
dignity iia satrap of Asia Minor. Hero ho employed 
hiiiisclf in making aiTangemonts for A\'ar aganist 
Ids brother, althongli ho concealed his }miqni.se.s to 
tho very last. In tlio spring of 401 ao, ho loft 
Sardis at tho head of 100,000 Asialms and 18,000 
Greek moreenaiies, undor jirotonce of cluiHfcising 
tlio robbers of Pisidia, Artaxerxes being warned 
of Cyrua's pcvl’uly, made pioimvaUons to i)ppo>>o 
him, and the two armies enconuiored oiioli [ithor 
tho plains of Ciinaxtt, 500 stadia from Bahylon. 
Cyrus AVJLS defeated and slain, although iliu (b'coIcH 
fought Avitli blio groaLesd courage, and oven rmitod 
that portion of Arfcaxovxos’ troo])a iiuiiiotlialoly 
opposed to tlioni. Tho fortumw of tho Greeks, oil 
their rotieab through bho liigldaiulH of Avuuniia, in 
severe Avintor-Aveatlior, are recorded by Xenophon 
ill his Anabetds (q.v.). 

dyst (7*1/5//,'?, ‘a bladder*), a Avord soiiiotimes 
used ill the original sense as applied to hollow 
organs Avith tliiii Avails, as tho urinary bladder 
and gall-bladder; but commonly reserved for the 
designation of patludogicalstvueUwcsov i\oay forma¬ 
tions Avithin the body having tho b)adder form. 
Cysts may arise in tAVO diUeront Avays i (1) oithor 
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by tbo acGuniulaUoTi of products witliiii ctivitics 
normally preaent, or (2) by the iiKlepenilent forma¬ 
tion of a cavity. Of tlic lirst> >vens, collections of 
secretion in a aobacoons gland of ilio skin, arc 'the 
CO aim ones fc exainjplc j instancefl of tho secoiicl arc 
cystic tumours ot tho Ovary (q.v.) and the sues 
developed in coimcction with certain parasites 
(‘ biadd er-AYorms;' see Hydatids, E^’tozoa ). The 
Hlnicfcnvo of their walls is still more vaviabie than 
their mode of origin; sometimes they arc thin and 
transparent, soniotinies dense and iibroiis- They 
aro oithor aim pie or compound, unilocular or 
m 111 bilocular; tliey are some times small, numoroufi, 
and separate; in other cases they grow to an 
Giionnoiia aizo, and are very complex. SoJno cysts 
are preaenb at birth, and romaiu tliroiigh life 
almost unchanged; some Increagc rapidlv in size, 
and form largo and dangeruus tumoui’s, for Cystic 
Worms, Cy.sticoicus, see llLrADDBiiAVOUM, Ces¬ 
toids, Tate WORM. 

Cystlll, ot Cystio Oxide, forms a im variety 
of urinary Calcnhis (q.v-.). Its clieinicnl coinposi. 
tiori is Cnll^NliiOa, and It forms a wbitl^b or dirty 
yellow tlyiosit consisting of six-sided crysballino 
tableba. It is soluble in aininonia, and is thereby 
diatinguiahed from the similar CTyst«nls of uric 
acid. 

Oystitis, iiidaniTnation of tho Bladder (q.v.). 

€ystoldcn cystist ^ a bladilor’), a group of 
fossil echinodernis, so called from their fipiiciical or 
bladdcr-likti form. The spherical body wan inclosed 
by calcareous plates, and rasemblcil that of the 
crinoids in general form. Tfc was borne on a 
sliorb .stalk, or was sessile. 8co ClilNOlDBA. 
OytliArn* See Cerigo. 

Cy'tisilSj a largo gonus of Logiimiuosus, sub¬ 
order Bapilionaccfo, small trees or shrubs, with 
tarnatc leaves, and yellow., vvlilto, oi* purple [lovvew, 
natives eldedy of the wanner tenijierabo parts of 
tho Old World, but froquoiitly iiiti-odiicecl on 
account of tlia beauty of their llowcralseo Labur¬ 
num ). In its widest sense tho genus may include 
the common Broom (q.v.). 

Cyy.iCHSj the ancient name of a peninsula of 
Asia Minor, projeebing into tlic Bea of Marnioia, 
whicli lies iimiieumtoly to tho SE. of tho island of 
Marmora, and is about 9 miles in lengtii. Tt was 
at one time an island. In early times Cyziciis 
was ft Milesian colony, and the city of Cyziciis, 
which was not finally rniiietl till its conquest hy 
tho Arabs in iVIo, is described by Strabo as one 
of tho Ursb cities in Asia, alike for extent and 
splendour. 

Czaib nioro properly Tm-^ or the 
title of the oiupoiors of lliissiu. The word oeciirs 
early iu Old Slavoub, cfuiivalcut to Icing or kam)\ 
and is onnneoted willi tlio Latin U(mit% continued 
iu tlio Homan cnipivo as a title of honoui* long after 
tho iinpenal lunise itself liad bccomo extinct. In 
JJio Slavonic Bible the word basileus is rendered by 
czar; Ciusar {kaisar) by Oesar. In tho llussian 
cliroiiicles also tho Byzantine einpernrs aro sty led 
czars, as are also the khans of tlie Alongols who 
ruled ovorllusHia. The title of the llnssiaii princes 
Avas hiiaz (‘ prince ’) and velild knmz (‘ great piinco’): 
and the princes of Moscow took tho title of czar 
as liilor.-? of the Mongolians, As individual snb- 
kliaiiB made Ihoiiisclves indopendent of the king¬ 
dom of the Golden Horde, tliey also assumed, the 
title of ezav; thus, thoro Avcie czaus of Siberia, 
of ICasan, and of Astrakhan. The cone[nost of 
ilio Goblou Horde by the khan of the Crimea in 
1480 made tho grand-princes of Moscoav couiplotely 
indcpuiulGiit; and upon them devolved the absolute 
power Avhich the czars had cxorciacd over all 
liuHsiQ. Ivan lY. the Terrible first caused hini- 
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self to be crOAvned czar in 1547; from that time 
the title of czar became the chief title of tiie 
Muscovite rulei’s, and became practically the 
equivalent of emperor. The wife of the czar 
was named tzaritza (czniina); Llio sons, tzare- 
Avitch; tlie daughters, tzarovna; but after the 
death of Alexei—Peter I.’s son—tlief^e title,s were 
abolished, and the iiiipoiial ininces Avere called 
^raiul-dukes, ftiul the iiiipcriftl princesses grniul- 
iliicliesscs. In 1701) the Einperor Paul I. iiitro- 
duccil tiic title of cesarcAA-ilch (not czarcAvilch) 
for his second son, the Urivnd-duko Coiig tan tine. 
The lieir-ftpparcut and liis wife are still ealied 
cesarovitch and cesarcviia, Among tlie Itussian 
people them sol VOS, the emperor is more frequently 
called Gos.snclar ^Hosjioaar, ‘Loid*) than czar. 
The term Wldtc Czar, bU}jj Gome.s (Ioayji fioin 
Mongol times, and is merely equivalent to an in- 
dopeiidciit, 11 on-tribute-paying czar, 8ce liusslA. 

€zardn8€ll,or C.sArdas, a Hungavian national 
dance, consisting of tAVO sections—a sIoav move¬ 
ment called a Umxt or lnudxx^ and a quickstep, 
tho /im or Jmka. Both are uhvaya in ^ or 
^ time, and in tlie same key. Examples on an 
extended scale occur in Liszt's ^IthapRodieB Hon- 
groifies.* 

€zartovyski, Ada^i George, son of Prince 
Adam Czavtory.ski (1734-1^-3 )t was born at 
WftrSftAA", 14tli ilanuary 1770- Educated at Edin- 
biirLdi and London, fic leturned to Poland, and 
took part against Russia iu tho Avar of 1794, 
Sent to 8b PeiciViburg as a hostage, ho gaiimcl 
the frieiitlsliip of the (hniul-duko Alexander and 
the con fill once of the Emperor Paul, wlio made 
him ainhassntlor to Saviliiiia, 'Whoii Alexander 
ascended the throne, lie appointed Czavfco] 7 flki 
afSLstant to tlio Minister of Foreign Ailaira; and 
he took an active part in olheiftl life until after 
I U\e TiHi. A% twvfttw 

’ of wilna (1S03) lie exerted all his influence to 
Iceep alive a flpirit of nationality; and Avlien some 
of tlio sfciuleate were sent to Siberia on^ a clmigc 
of soditlon, Czartioryski lesigned his oifice. His 
successor roporteri bo the emperor that the anialga- 
juatioii of Russia and Lithiiaida had been delayed 
a century by Czartoryski. Riie.sian favour could 
not doadon or oven dull CzaxtoiTski's pure 
patriotism. Into the reA^olution of 1830 he thiew 
him self Avith all liis heart. He Avas elected 
president of a provisional government, and in 
this capacity suminonecl a national diet, Ayiiicli 
iu iTannary 1831 dcelaicd the Polish throne 
vacant, and elected Czartoryski ^ head of the 
national governniont. Tie iniiucdiaicly devoted 
lialf of Ins largo estates l(» 'the public seiTico, 
and adopted energetic measures to meet tbe poAVOT 
of Russia, In August he resigned liia post, hut 
continued to fight as a commoii soldier. After 
the suppression of the rising (sec Polai?d), Czar- 
toryski—specially excluded from tho general mu- 
ncsty, and bis estate.s in Poland confiscated— 
escaped to l^aris, Avliero he afterAvards resided, tbo 
liboml frioiul of his poor expatriated connti'ymen, 
and the centre of tlioir hope of a revived nation¬ 
ality. Itt 1848 he liberated all Ida serfs in Galicia, 
and during tho Ciimenn war bo inelVeetimlly en¬ 
deavoured to induce the allied to identify the cause 
of Poland Avifch that of Turkey. He refused the 
aumeaty olFered to him by Alexander II., and died 
15tb July 1801. Wee hia Memoiva, tvauftlateil by 
Gielgud (1888), 

Gzaslail (Bohemian (7dJ»7«n), a town of Bo- 
liemift, 40 miles J5SE, of Prague by raiL Avitli 
manufacbui'cs of beot-sngar and alcohol. * Its 
chinch, in Avliicli the Hussite leader Ziska Ai^na 
I buried, is surmounbed by tiic highest steeple in 
I Bohemia (290 feet). The place Avas tlie ficene of 
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an impoi'tant victory gainefl over tlio Aufttiiana 
by Frederick the Uimt, l7fc3i May 1742, Pop. 
0878. 

0*Ccll.S (nlso spelt fzcch^i T&cMchs^ C7e.s/iS, CVtes- 
kuinSi &e,), the luciHt westerly bvancli of fclio groat 
Slavic family of nations, Xi> tiio latter half oi iho 
5th century a.ll t-be CzcchjJ im'gratcil from their 
lands in CarpafcJua, on tlic upper Vistula, to the 
country iiow hnowii as Bohoinia. Other Slavic 
trito cafiie too; ^u6 hi tiio ccniriie of time t/(c 
Czoolm gained Buch ai^ ftticendeuey that, in the 
Ofcli century, thoir uaiiic was commonly appliwl to 
tlio wJioIo SJaric population of Bohemia (q,v.). 
Here, in IStomvia, Jind in othor parts of Austria, 
tire Ozccim nowiiuiuher in all some 7,000,000, 

a jna^'kefc-towji of Ilniigaiy, 47 miles 
SE. ^or Pesth by vail. Tlio iiihahitants (1880), 
74,S72 in ivnmbcvi arc Employed priaoipalLy in 
agi'jciiltui'al pursuitH, the tliBlrict arouml yielding 
niTidi grain and red wine. 

Ozcusli-ocliaii, nv Czp.ijftTociiowA, a town uf 
Poland, 14B miles SW, of dVaimw hy rail. A 
Catholic iiionaHborV, founded hero about 1382, is 
visited yearly by (ifty to sisty thoiusand pilgi'ims, 
as possQRshig the famons * iWmk Vivgiu,’ a murky 
painiing of Bymnfcmo origin, l/nfc ascribed hy 
logoiul to St I^nko himSRlf. In l05i5 CKcnstocliau 
\ms the only place in P<)laiid which (illcrcd resist- 
ftjjco to OJiiiilea {Xirstaviis of i^weden, when 70 
mojtkrt find loO aohlierfi for 38 days held out 
against 10,000 niou. The jiihabitants, 15,500 in 
numhov, cnri'y on a cDiisido^ablo trade in sacred 
pictures and rosaries. 

ilzcvmuUf JoUann NlSrOMUlv, pliyeiologist, 
wasi horii, 17th June 1828, in Prague, studied at 

Vienna, Brcslan, ^nd was professor 

flueCQssively at Cracow, Posth, Jena, avul Loipyig, 
end died IGtli Soptcmlor 1878. Itc was the 
fa under of laryngoscopy, flis priiicipa/ work is 
DeV JfCchikop/spieffcl (20 ed. 1863), and his collected 
works wore pii))li«hc<l in 1870. 

the capital of tbo Aunhvim 
prcvinco of Bukowina, stands 720 feet above noa- 
lovol, near the right bank of the Prufcli, 105 miles 
SE. of heiubergf hy rail. Among itf< Iniihlings 
arc tlio pnlacQof a Greek avclibwhop (]875)j bis 
catlujdral (1864), on tlio model of St Isaac's at St 


Betcrsljui'g; tho Arinenian clmrcli (1875); tho 
eyiiagogiio (1877); and the ‘AuHtria Monumonb^ 
(1876). The niiivorsiby, founded in 1875, haa 
36 luetriictors and some 225 student^. Tim inanii' 
faefcuves and trade aio sioadily (lovoloiiing. l^p. 
(1869) 33,884; (1880)45,600, of whom 14,449 were 
Jews. 

Czerny Ccor^c ('Turkish Karadjordje) —i.o, 
Black George, the leader of (.ho iSevvians in tJioir 
Hivi-ugglcs for indcpoiidence, was horn of poor 
vnuents, 21sfc Bacciuhav 17G0, ucav Kvagnjcvatch. 
He took part in a rising against the Turks in 
1787, ftud 6 ulwe<|(i 6 nt] 3 '' a eattlo-doaler. In 
August 1801, a hand of janir^aries hioko into liia 
dwollhig, and phnidcrod ih Czerny Ued, vowing 
Vengeance. Ho .soon collected a hand of jnai* 
contents, and cinninonced a sort of guerilla war. 
Gvtwlually Ills numbers increased, and in 1804 ho 
cajitured the fortress of Schabaz. iSuhsonucntlyj 
ho iiivosted Belgrade* and in tlio beginning of 18()U 
rcmfccd tlio Turks at the vivevs Dvina and Mavawa. 
Assisted secretly hy Iluarfia, he captured Ikdgnulfl 
III December 1806. After the treaty of »S]oljofljo 
(8til July 1808), Iio Was olocled govcriu)!' by tlic 
people, and rccogiiiged as Princo of Her via by tlio 
sultfijii TJio h'i'ciielJ invasion of Bussia in 1832 
compelled tho liib(;ov Country to lot Horvia shift for 
itself. IlostiliUcH recommenced; tho Tuvka wove 
Hncccsftful. and C'/xn'uy hufl Ui Hco to Austria, 
where lie Uved^ for eoiuo time. Moanwlnlo, tho 
freedom of Sevvia had again been flocureil tlirongli 
tliG icadevship of MihiscU ObvcnowUch) and wUeui 
in July 1817, Ozerny iictnniotl, ho woa imudorod 

at tlie iiistigalimi of Princo MUosoh. 

KAUfj, pianoforte teacher and coni' 
iinsQr, horn at Vienna in 1791, w&b the pnpil and 
lYiond of Beothoven, ami also gained inncn from 
Cloiiicnbi and nLuinnel Beaioged hy piipils, he 
won hi tench only those wlio sliowea cHpccial 
fcalcnb; aiiioiig tlioso were Liszt, Thalbevg, and 
Bolder, Living in great mtiromoiib, lio flavoti^d 
mueh of I»s time to eoiripo/sibirrii; a nmss of &fS, 
ifi pveftovved in the avcUlvea of Vicuna, while Ida 
piifiliiiUed works iniiiiLor over 000, of which liis 
I'hcorcticifl^ and Practical School is tlio hest loioiri), 
alflO tlio moat valuable, lie died 


probiihly 
July 1857. 


and 
16til July 
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IB the ft)mill letter in our own 
jilpliftbefc, Rfi well as in tlie Phee* 
nician, Ilehiw, Greek, iLiitl 
Latin, from wliieh^ last it was 
iininedintcly derived. The 
original syjiil)ol in the Egyp¬ 
tian hieiDglyplm was tlio 
picture of a luiiicl. When 
taken over by the Plucnicinns, 
this sign called liahih, ‘ tlio chmr,’ from a fancied 
rescniblfincG to tlio ciirtnined aperture of a tent, 
rather than to tlic wooden (|uadrangulav ilooi' of a 
iioiiHo, This rcsemblanco may bo traced in the Greelc 
letter Aj whose name iklia, was derived from the 

Semitic daldlu In Plioonioian and the oldest 

Greek, fcho letter had a sliort tail, hut as this 
form dilTorad very little from that of B, and hardly 
at all from that o£ 11, the tliroo letters were difler- 
eutiated, B ftCfiniriujr a scmnil loop, II a fcail, while 
B lost the (lowmvavd prolongation of the sieni. 

In cursive Greek tlio letter ivas rounded, and 
acquired tlie form 5, which is duo to the ligature 
coiuiocting it with the following letter. Tliesc 
changes arc shown in the table given in V{)L L, 
page 187, Avliich also explains the Hingiilar proecf^s 
whereby, in the iniiiUHCiilc form d, the loop of 
B ima been Uanaierred from tho right of the Hlcm 
to the loft. In the Avainoan alphabet; the loop 
opened out, as is seen in tlio llobrew i. 

The sound of D is the soft dental mute. It lia^, 
like i, an aflinifcy for n, aiid is often broiiglit in as 
a sorb of shadow to facilitafco the utterance of this 
letter. It ib intrusive in such words os Bounrf, 
compounr/, Icmf, ribanc^, gouf/er, tlmriffor, kindred. 
Hoiiiotimcs it disappears, ae in the case of cruel 
from cvuf^olis, or winnow fiom wiiiffowe. It is often 
aasiiiiilatcd to the following consonant, especially 
in compounds derived from the Latin, ns in tho 
words accept, aftain, nilocutioii, ajonear, a/linii, 
arrogant, gossip. Ib is somebiiucs replaced by r, 
or bf os in tho words facrima, U/yyses, fingua, 
arbiter, mcridics, iolluni, ftonus, Wa. By Grimm’s 
Law a [primitive U becomes t in Kiiglisn, and is in 
Gertnaii; as in tho words i/cceiii, ^oii, ^rohii j orrAio, 
^wo, 2 :wci. A ]>riiiiitive dh becomes 0 in Greok, tit 
ill Gorman, / in Jjatin, and d in English; as tho 
words ^/uor,/Gm, and dm'. followed hy a 
vowel sometimes liecomcs j\ as in yournal from 
cA'urnal, 

IJ, tho Homan lumiorai for 500, arose out of 10, 
tlie lialf of CfO, which was tho old way of 
writing 0, tlio primitive sign for 1000, which was 
afterwaixls written H, 

IJ, in Music, is tho second note in the natural 
Hciilo. boo j\IU8IC', SOAr»TO. 

Will) {Planwiectcs a species of 

IHoundor (q.v.), coiiniion jm liiiropean coasts, but 
not occiuTing in the Medifccri'aiiean. tb is distiu- 
giUHliahle from plaice and Iloiiiidor by its light- 
brown, or oshon-gniy colour, with small irregular 
diu'k spots, by the rouglmcBS of its am all, ckse-sct 
scales, and by its luoro arched lateral line. Its 
length is from 8 to 16 inches. It is coiuiuon all 
round rbibalii, and in tho JFirbli of Forth is known 
lift the Bait-water Fluke. Its ilaveuv excels that 
of JloiiiulGr. Amther larger species, of oven moro 


iiorbhcm distribution, is the Loinon or Smooth Dab 
(P, microcephakis). It may be distinguislied from 
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tlie common dab by the fact tliat the first ray of 
the anal liii is not spiny. The brownish colour is 
some limes prettily mottled. 

l>abclilcl<« See Grebe. 

l>a Capo (Ital., * from the beginning’), a term 
ill Music, fraqueutly placed at the end of a part or 
iiiovoiiicnt, indicating that tho perfonnor imisb 
return to tho beginning of the iiiovement, ov {(led 
Segno) to yome other part of it maikcd with the 
sign and finish wiioro the word fmo is placed. 
The words are generally abbi’cviatcil tliiis^ D.C,, 
soinotimes alfuic. 

l>accat a city of Bengal Proper, 160 miles NE. 
of Galcuttaj on fclic north bunk of tho Buriganga, 
occniucs ail area of 8 sq. m,, and coiiskts of a dull 
esplanade and one long stveot meeting at right 
angles, with a coinplcincntavy network of nariw, 
crooked lanes. Its position couniinnds tho principal 
waterways of tho delta, and it thus enjoys singular 
facilities ill the w-ay of inland navigation. On this 
nccoimfc ib 'wna chosen, about 1010, ns the seat of 
tlic Molianimotlan govomment of Bengal, which 
milk it retained, except during an interval (if 
twenty years, until 1704. The suburbs extended 
15 Miilcs nor til want, where mosqiuis and biick 
bnildiiigs are fliill found buried in thick jungle. 
In the 18tli century it became widely celebrated for 
tho delicate texture of its mualina, and in connec- 
Uon with UiIh manufacture the bhcTicli and the 
Dutch, as well as tlie English, had extensive eatab- 
lishnients in the place. After 1817, how'ever, the 
annual value of tho trade declined, under tho com¬ 
petition of Blanches ter piece-goods, and tlio asnect 
of the city changed wdth the disastrous decay of its 
staple iiuluBtry. Its busy marts were deserted; in 
many quartern tho streets, with their desolate, 
abandoned houses, were ovel'gro^vn witli jungle; 
an(i tlie population fell from 200,000 in 1800 to 
69,212 in 1872. Since then the fortunes of Dacca 
liave somewliat brightened; the geneml ilevclop- 
meni of trade fchroiiglioub the presidency hash rough t 
hack a shave of its foniier prospenty, and tlie open¬ 
ing of the Dacca and Maimausingh State Railway 
in 1880 lias notably increased tho transit trade. A 
small colony of musliii-weavem still sur^'i^^es, and 
ofchev iimiiufnefcurcfi are coarse cotton clotli, oni- 
hrokloiy, silver-work, shell-carving, and pottery. 
Besides the Dacca College (1835 ]»with about 800 
students, there are many good schools, and a fine 
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liospital} in 1878 a system of water^worka was 
opened, and the Baiiitfivy condition lias sinec inn 
proved. Pop. (18S)} 7.9*070. —DACCA DJSTJIICT lins 
an area ol 2797 srj. in., and comisifi of a level 
plain, intcrscoi^cd hy n- iietAVork of rivers and arti¬ 
ficial wftfcci‘course.s. U'wo-tliiids of Llio disti'ict is 
under cultivation ; food-crops, oil-seeds, jute, cot¬ 
ton, salllower, and sugar-cane arc grown. Trade 
is earned on cldofly hy Avalei', and tho rivers are 
crowded at all ^easojis with steftfliers and iiativo 
ciafL; the adventurous hoabmen of tho district 
have a Jiaiiic throughout Piinfjal, Ploods, blight, 
Or drought iiover seriously allect tho district, but 
carbliquakes are of coinmou occniTonce, Outside 
Dacca city sanitation ia untliought of; fevers, 
ilyseiifcoiy, and goitre are among tho endemic 
luseascs, and epidenucs of cholera and .smallpox 
arc nob infi’cquenb. Pop. (1872] 1,852,093; <1881) 
2,11(1,350, of whom 69 per cent, were Moliani- 
incdaus. 

Jj;icer Dajie, or Dakt {Zeucmit^ vnl^cois), a 
fi'esli'water lish in the carp family Cyin'inklBe (q.v.), 
mid of the same genxiR ns the roach^ chub, min¬ 
now, &c, It cluelly inhabits tlie deep and clear 
water of quiet streams. It iss found in Italy, France, 
Germany, isre., and in some of the rivers of England, 
but iff vozy local. In form it is not unlike tho 
roach, but rather more elongated; the mouth is 
rather larger, the scales anmllor. Tho upper pavhs 
nvQ dusky blue, becoming paler on the sides, and 
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passing into whil;o on the belly, the cheeks and gill- 
com'B fill very white, It measures about S iiicliea 
iu length, and nevor exceeds a pound in weight. 
Tho dacQ is gregarious, and swims in shoals. It 
spawns ill early smninor. Its flesh is preferred to 
that of the roach, but is not highly usbeemed. Tho 
dace is porliajis ilic liveliest and most active of t)\e 
Oypriiudio, and affoixls tlie angler fair sport both 
witii liy iuul bait. 

Daclisltnii<U name adopted from the Ger¬ 
man, signifying ‘ liadgcr-dog.* The dachshund has 
been coznmon in Gernmny for many yeais, but was 
urikaowii in Diigland until iiiLrodiiccd by tlm bito 
Tj-ince Consort towards tho mid tile of the IDtli 
century ; it then becamo very fashionable and 
nopiilar, hut is not now so comiiion. The daoha- 
luiTid is a small dog, weighing about 20 lb., with 
fihorb crooked foie-lcgs, and an extremely long body, 
its Jiead rafclier lesombling that of a niiniattu'o 
bloocllioiiiid. Its strong, large naws enable it to 
dig ra])idly. Its colour should be black and tan, 
(ir brown. On the Coiitiiiont tho (hichslniiitl is 
extensively used for covort-siioobiug, but rarely so 
iu Biitaiii, iis his headstrong disno.silion somewhat 
fiucjils hi.*5' iioefiilness. Tho daclishiind is clo.mly 
akin to the old English Tnni-bpiU employed to 
drive a wlieol by which roastiiig-spils were tiinieil, 

Dacin, the land of the ancient Daci or (lotm, 
including the country hetween the Ihinubc, the 
Thoiss, the Carpathians, and the Jhiith. The 
Uaciaiis wove the most valiant of all the tribes of 
Thracian origin (see TiHiAnE). lii tlic reign of 
Augustus tlmy began to molest the Rniimii ollioj^, 
and indeed] Inmi this iimo theix? was ahiio^it coji- 
tinual ligliting between the liomans and tlu? Duel, 
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who actually, iimlcr thoir bmvo king, Dceobalua, 
conipoHed tnoir civilised eiiomies, in the reign of 
Domiliiui, to purchase ))L*ace hy pay big tribnlCi 
In 101 tho Eniperoi' Trajazz ezmsed tlio Danzzbo, 
and after five years' despcrate iiglitiiig, conquered 
the whole couii(jry» and foruicd it into a Homan 
province. Roman coloniaLs wmro sent into tho 
country, great roods wmro opened up, and a bridge 
was built over the Danube—tho ruiiifi of which aro 
still extant. T/ndor Aitroliaii^ tlic Daniibo was 
made the houmlary of tho ouipiro, and Dacia w^as 
veBigned to the barbarians, its Roman colonies 
being transplanted to iMu’sia. 

I>ilCici% ANDiii^, a French Hcholav, born of Pio- 
testaijt imrcnis at Gas Ires, in Upizcr Laiigiiodoo, 
Gih April 1C6], studied ati Waiiimtr uudov Taniieguy 
LcfMu'O; and in 1672 came to Ptiiis, whore in 1083 
iie ijumied Anna (lGCd-172()), his old prccoplor’a 
daughter, and two years later was admitted wdLh 
her to the Roman Catholic Church. Dticier siihso- 
qnejzily hecaaie royal Hbinriazi, iiicrdhci* of the 
Acadettiy of Inscriptions and of tlio Trench 
Acadeiuy, and perpetual sccrobary of tho latter, 
He died ISfcb Seplembor 1722. Ills wznks iiudiulo 
a Delphi 11 edition of Festus and Vorrius FlaociiB 
(1681), as well a.s indiIVcroiit traimlatloiiH of Iloriico, 
the ]^oeiks of An’f>totIo, aomo of the Dialogues of 
Plato, lilpiotclus, nncl Plutarch’s Lives. Ilis wife's 
works ill elude Dolphin editions of Idorus, AuroliuB 
Viefctu'* Eubropius, Dictys CretonsiH, and Dares 
Phrygius; and tiamlatiom of Anaevoon, Sappho, 
floinc plays of Plautus and ArifitophancH, 'Tcronco, 
tlie itiaa and tho Odyssey, Her adiiiivatiou of 
Hoinev was inovo unbounded tliaii diRCriiulnatiiig, 
and involved hor in many controvorBies- 

BaCoUs^ a name uaed for bz jgqiulB hording in 
gangs in vavions parts of Tmlia, and living by dimity 
01 ’ mbbsiy iritli violence. Aeccriling to tfio repoi't 
of tho general superiiitondent of the T'huggGc and 
Dacoity Deitartmcnt in 1887, there w^crc over OOOO 
men practising dacoity in India, wliich in hoijio 
districts ia carried on with great ferocity. In tlio 
Gwmlit>r territory forfcy-ak pomoiiH wore killc<l 
hydacoits; and of the aeventy-five villages in tlio 
CMiandciI district, thirty-six Jiad licon dacoitod sinco 
1880. After tho atiiicxabioti, dawiity wms very 
prcvaliMit ill Rurnia. 

I^a €o8ta, IsAAu, a Dutch poet, horn at 
Amstoidain, the son of a Poj'lugjiofio Jou'i 14th 
January 1798. IIo studied at Loydeu; and in 
IS22, a year after receiving the degree of doclim 
of piiilosopliy, ho^ cmliracod Glnlstiunity. Ilia 
jjocina fipeudily gained him such rcpulatioii that, 
on llic doabh in 1831 of llildcrdijk, w'hoso warm 
friendrihip ho had enjoyed, .IJa L’osta siieeecdcd 
him in the first place luiioiig the pimts of Ilollamj, 
wliich lie held ^ till his death, on 28Ui Ajnll 
18(10, Hib principal W'orks aro to ho found in liis 
Pofez/(2 vols. 1821-22), Poliiiehc Pvrz\j (\^(A)^ and 
UcsperkUii (ISilfi), Ilis Baiih of NIctipooH^ the 
ja>sfc of Jiia pouiiis, is one of hin inastdipiecos, ,T)a 
CV>.<»ta also nmtio OBUaya in the dozimin of itistory 
and theology, the most iiiqmrtant of wliicli, hia 
hntcl itnil I he UcniilcH^ has been braiislaled into 
English. 

J>acofaliS. »Soo .yj<;i7X, AftfEEfCMN Indjanw. 

I>jicvy'diillii, a genus of coiiiforuus trees of 
the yQ^y fainilv, bn I more allied Lo Poihicarpim. 
Thero aro twelve species—Malayan, Tasiniimaii, 
and of Now Zealand. DticrijtUuiii cuprmiuuui ni 
New' Zealand is best known in Ihitain, on aecouiili 
of tho beauty of its ponduloufi folingo. D. frank- 
linii, the so-callcd It non rino> and D. Uat^ifolimi, 
the Kakaterra tree, yield valuable Limber. 

JIactyl (Gr, ihetylos, ^/ingorD, the name of 
ft iiioasuve or ‘foot’ iu Greek and Latin voiBifica- 
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tioii, ct)H«iafcnig of a loii^ and two short syllables, 
na ill the word omnXbiis. It was bo called from ils 
resGiublanco to the fin^^^er, whidi consists of three 
joints—cno long and two slioTb, The snitiG name is 
floniotiiiies aptilied to a trisyllabic ineasni’c in 
lifiii vorse, coiiaisbiiig of one accented syllable and 
two unaccented ayllablcs, as in disthuj (ace YeksK). 
Dactylic voi-so consisls of dact^ds and spondees, 
and includes ?«jth Iiexamoter ana pentameter verse. 

l>actylolo^>'y^ the art of coininnnicatinij 
though ta by tiio lingers. See Deaf Dumij. 

Dacltly-loug'lcgfi, or CiiANl’>Fl/Y ( Tijmla 
olcmcca\ a faiiiiliar insect in the order Din tern, 
and a good typo of its family Tipulidra. The uody, 
the logs, ami the nntonnro are very long. The 
latter have an arched ciu’vabiiro, and are longer in 
tlio males; Iho front of the licad projects promi¬ 
nently ; tho posterior body, which is conneclccl with 



the thorax by a very thin bridge, is broader in the 
fejiiales, TJio middle of the body is gray, witli 
brown h tripes, tho abclonieii reddish-brown, tho logs 
brownish-yollow, and in pari blncldsh, tho wings 
brown, ^'a^ying to red and whito. This common 
Dnropean insect is towards an inch in length, ih 
abundant from Jnly to October in ineadowB nncl 
gardens, and is familiar to every one. Tlio female ih 
often Been laying her nmnerons eggs in damp places 
on the ground i tho eggs are sihall, black, and 
shilling; the larvm, known as ‘ leather*jackets, 
live in tho gi'ound, and often do damage in vegc- 
tablo gardens and AuUls^ the piipm liavo spuicson 
their abdominal BcgmentB, by which they pnsli 
tlidv wftY out of tlio ground. ^ Of the genus Timila 
about iiiiioty Eiiiopean species are Known. Tho 
laigc.'iit form {'1\ giijantea) ineasurGs over an inch, 
ana is not nnconiinon in Britain. hoHidana is 
very comiuoii in gardens,^ The gemis Cfceuopliora, 
coiniuonor in wooded districts, is nearly allied. 
They have stouter bodies, and usually briglitor 
eoioiivs, Sec Miuge. 

Oaxlo (Ttal,, ‘adie’), in clasnical Architecture, 
the Levin a]i]>lie(l to the cubic block which forms 
tho boilv of a pedestiil It is also applied to tho 
piano face and the series of iiiouldings which, in 
the intoviors of Iniililiiigs, form, n« it were, a con¬ 
tinuous pedestal. The interior dado is hn'mecl ot 
wood, and, numing round Dio bottom of the walls 
of a v(K>iu, nerves to protect the plastuv or paper 
from injury. Dados and wall-linings were inucli 
used ill Tiliiiabetbaii ami snhsennonb_ styles till bliia 
coiiLuvy, when, luidor the classic rogiiiie, they wove 


dispensed with. The recent revival of the 'Qncoii 
Anno' taste, liowevcr, has led to tho reintroductiou 
of dndfts not only in the form of wooden panel¬ 
lings, hut also ill the painting and papering of the 
waUs- 

DtC'dalm, a iiguro in Greek Mythology who 
porHcnilied the beginning-of the arts of scuiptuve 
and urcbitecture. Ho was of the old Atheiiicm 
royal race of the Ereclithcidic. Having killed his 
nephew and pupil in envy at Jiis growing skill, lie 
lind to flee to Crete, wlioie he made the well- 
known cow for Queen Pasipliaij, and afterward h for 
King Mino.s the fanioim laliyiinfcli to confine the 
Minotaur. Minoa next impriHoned Daedalus, hub 
he eaeapod with the help or Pasipliac, and lonned 
wings for himself and his son Icaviis, with wliich to 
<'V across the sea, He himself hew safe across the 
Ailgeaii, hut unhappily Icnnis Hew too near the 
siiUj tlio heat of wliich melted the wax that 
fastened liis wings to him, so that lia dropned into 
the eca, and left his name to he borne bv that part 
of tlio vKgean into which he fell,. Dailalus iimde 
his -ivay to »Sicil 3 \ Some accounts made him first 
alight at Oil in ro in Italy, wliere ho dedicated his 
wings to Apollo. AVorks of art were freely ascribed 
lo Da'dalua in Greece, Italy, Libya, and tiie Mediter¬ 
ranean islands. The name Dctclala wna applied to 
the caiiior painted and gilded wooden statues of 
the godB, 

UiftClidcls, Heumann Wn.HEi.Af, a Dutch 
goiuu’al, was horn in 1762 nt Hnltom, iii Geldev- 
land, took part in tiie revolutionary disturbances 
that broke out in Holland in 1787, and was in con¬ 
sequence compelled to seek refuge in I'mnco. In 
the cainpciigii of 179;i ho rendered important servico 
to Dunimiriez, and was elevated to the rank of a 
general of brigade. In 17110 he coniinnndcd one 
of fclic two divisions of the nriUj^' of tlio Batavian 
republic, and in ISOC took scn'ice under tlie king 
of riollaiid. rrnni IfiOS to 1811 he was governor- 
general of the Dutch Indian i/osscssio/is, and 
I inibliehod a 'Nvork on them. On the ovei’throw of 
Napoleon, tlie new king of nollaiul, Wiliam L, 
intrusted Daeiidels with the orgaiilsabion of the 
I Dutch colonies on the 
I coast of Africa, and 
thoro iio died in June 
1818. 

Daffodil (oor- 
rup bod from Lat. 
asphoihht3)y the Eng¬ 
lish name of those 
speciea of Narcissus 
which liav'c a largo 
liclbshapcil corona. 

Tlio Common Dnlfodil 
(iY. psc udo-7i (ircissus y 
is a native of England 
and of most jiarls of 
Europe, graving in 
w'ootls and hedge s, ami 
often oulfcivatod in 
gardens, where it not 
unh'cqucntly hecoiucw 
doiihle. It 13 iiaturah 
ised in many places iu 
Scotland and Irelaml, 
iuit seems scarcely in- 
digen oils. From ITor- 
vUk'a lament to 
Wordsworth's dancing ^ ^ 

vorso wo have widelv varioil recognitions of the 
familiar golden cups of tlio dafibclil as aROurca alike 
of poetic wealth and inspiration. >Sco Naucissus. 

Brtff, a hand-gun or thick pistol, used in tire 
]5fch nnd 10th contiirios. It occurs in tlie Bpanish 
Tragedy 



Counnoii Daffodil 
(Narcimts‘pmtdo-navcUsmy 
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Oaggcl% ft wetiiion icscinbUiig ft sworil, bub 
considombly isumller, beinfe^ ntiod for stabbing at 
i-dosG (luarterfi. Bagttors ai'Q ^otiomllv t^vo-edgcd* 
autl reiy sharp fcoAVftru« ths point, 'riie 
lath was tho wcftpaii to the Vice iw tlio old 
lUQvalitiasv 

II f ^ /iioMff fcairt* Jftfici ‘h ft 

tcnitoiy of Giscaueftsia, bolwetsu the CaiieaHus 
and the \rcsfc coast of tbo Cas^jiaii ^ca. Area, 
U,d25 sq, HI.; pop, (188JJ) 628,705. Tlic aiirface 
ia gGiicrally iiioimiainoim, being tmversed by 
oirseta from tlio Onueasiiflj the level tracts are 
cl I icily uear tlio coast, and hem and in the y alloys 
the land is very for tile. The country is well 

watered, Llio cluuato gonoi'ftUy iiiild in tho low- 
liuidfi, and dry, except along tlie coiiab, wheui the 
rainf/iJl ffl o^nwidomblo. Iii tho luglilaiids Jnrgo 
Hooka of all cep are herded. The chief town is 
Derbend (q.v.). Hoe Oaucasits, and 
also Cnnynglmiuo's Daffhcutan (1872). 

au island iieav the entrance of tbo Gulf 
of I^imand, fonuing part of the Kwssiau g^kvevu' 
inoiit of Esfclionia, atul aepamted by the narrow 
oliaiinol called Heio-.suud from the island of OcscI 
on the soutU. Area, 367 sq* ui.; pop. 16j000, of 
whom one-third are Hwctlos and Gcniifuis. The 
coast is rugged, and the soil fortiJo only izj tliOHoiith 
ami south-west; inland there are lftrg(3 foresU aud 
swamps (64 srp m.), 

Da^Ohn^ the eoJUiuon naino in GeyJou for a 
Ihiddhisb Tope (q.v.), 

Da^obci’t yvas tlie name of HeverM of tlio 
Koroyingian king^ of France, the Hrst of tlie name 
loigoing frojii 031 to 638. See li’uANOii:. 

DagOlit the national gocl of the rhilistines, 
balf-maiij half-hsh, is inontione*! in the Old Testa- 
iiiont as having temples at Gam and Afihdod, 
Several nainas of places prove that the worship of 
Pagon existed also in other parts of Palestine. It 
fiCeins to have come to Canaan from Tlabylonia, the 
Assyrian inonninGnts presenting a hgiii-ovvith the 
body of a man and the tail of a Owh, and the cunei¬ 
form inscriiibions containing tUcJ iiftino of a god 
Dakiiii w ffaijun, ^YUkU is probably idcivUcal with 
Ragon. Ilaiidissin fiivoiu'S the old derivation of 
the name from liaff (‘Iwh’), with tlie formative 
ay liable Dagoii niid the fish*gwldess Derkelo 
or Atavgatis pruliahly answered to each other as 
male and fciiialo water-deities. 

Dagiicrrcotync is the name of the photo- 
graphs lixcd on a phiie of copper thinly coateu with 
wiver by tho sn«Go.s5iv’e action of the v^apoiirs of 
iodiiio, bromine, and mercury. Louis Daguerre, 
after wIkhii the invention is named, was horn in 
Noniiaiuly in 1789, was a scone-pain tor in Paris, 
made a famous diornina in 1822, and devoted tlie 
rest of )ji,s bfe mainly to perfecting Die procejs-soa 
of i>liotogvaphy, from 1826 till 1833 in eonjunction 
with M, Nibpco. He wrote two works on the 
subject, and died in tlie neigUbouvbooil of Paris, 
12th July Iftoh Tlio history of tho iiiventioii is 
given at PiioToc;u.\niiv. 

Dalisvbecall, a boat used by voyageva on tbo 
Nile, Avliicli varies in sij^G, lias one or two masts, 
ami nccominodiition for from two to eiglit jiasson- 
prs, iiiclucliiig fi raised calnii on tho nfter-deck. 
The boat sfiila, is rowed^ or is iliuggcd by ropas, 
accor<ting to circumstances. 

D»1|L Joir.ui^ OirnrsTiAN ClaitshK, a Nor¬ 
wegian laii(lscapG-paln<or (1788-1857), wlio from 
1821 oiiwurtl was profcs^jor of Paiutiiig at Dresden. 

Hahluk. a group of three ishunis, with many 
smaller rocks, in tbo Kcd Soa, off fcho Day of 
^ lasso wall, 'Hiey were famona in Koinan times 
for their pearldisheries, but the beds liavc long 
pincfl been oxlinnated ami abandoned. 'L'he inluih- 
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itants nuinlier about 1600, arc under the rule of a 
alioilc holding autlundty from J%ypt, anti canyon 
a traile vdtli tlio Arabian coast, 

I>alilg;TCH, KAur^ FiieijUik, Swedish pool and 
humorist, born at Stciisbnik in Ustciglitland, 
20th Juno 1791, studied at Ifpsala, and acted from 
pjvnchei' at SR/ckboJjn, nOmro bo died, 2d 
itay lS4d, As a writer he made his dclmt in 
Attcrboiii’s Phos 2 )ho}‘iiSi and afterwards published 
novels, humorous talcs, jk joins, and dramas. IDs 
works lill 6 vuls, (1847-52). 

Dahl^Teil Gnu is ho called after John Adolph 
Dfthlgrnii (1809''V0), an otVicer in llio United HtiUcs 
navy, by wlnnn it was introduced in I860. It is 
a muzzle-loading, cast-imn, flinooth-horo gun, wdth 
great tliickue.'>;s of uiofcal iit tho bvcoch. J^livuy 
Daldgi'cn gunn aro still in tho Unitoil Slal'os 
.sorvico, Jn 1883 six of lO-iiicli calibro nud muzzle- 
loftdova wove eonvevted into 8-iuch bveoeli-loadiug 
rifle giniH, by lining and strengthening UieJii with 
wroiigdit-iroii coils. 

llaliUa [Ikililia CTCorotn<()—after Dahl, a 
Swccliah boiauLst, and pupil of Liinnciw—a gciiUH 
of large perennial couipositcH (sub-order TiibuU- 
lioraq fauiily Astevoidcio )* It was first brought 
from tho botanic garden of Mexico to that of 
Madrid in 1784, whcnco it 2 ’oached Jhigla?i(l in 



DdUlia; 

A, /ilni^lo; B, double varletJe^'. 


1789, and France in 1802, while in 1804 TUnubokR 
sent a fresh Supply of fieed to llorlm. Tis extra- 
ordinary vaviahihty anon attractctl tho atlmition of 
florists, Mdio hrought to bear on it all the resourcos 
of selection and croHsiiig, with so much success 
that by about the middle of the present centiiiy no 
fewer that 2000 varieties had boon (loscribcul, all 
from D. varutfnlis or I), corcinca or their liylnids, 
and cliicily from the first naiiunl. hor a ]<mg time 
only *douhlo* dahlias wevo cultivatnd, Imt of Into 
years the single Afthlin, in whic)i llin llorels of tlio 
dificroiimin tubular, has ugidn conio into fasliion ; 
while iiniong donhlc dahliaa tho loss rogiihir oaoLiis 
dahlia is highly t^Htomncil. They mo easily eulLi- 
vat(i<l, and propagated hy seeds, (luttlngs, or Lul)ors ; 
hut tlio tuhci'fi rcijuire to ho taken up and stonul in 
ft dry place out of tlio imoh <d fr<ist. 'I'liey llowor 
luxuriantly in iiutinun, until cut oil' ly tlm livst 
frosts. ^ On aci’Oiint of tJjo quantity of innliii 
in their tubers,^ they are cultivated fur food in 
Mexico, blit similar attempts in ICuropo have failed 
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IjecftijsG of tlioir unpalaln.l)lGness, See Nicholson’s 
or otliei Dictionary of (.Tiirchninyi any ilorist’s 
catabguo. 

FftiKniacn Ciiiii.sTorir, CTpiiaii 
hiatoriaii, wiw [mm May 13, 17^15, at VVJHmnr. 
His earlier siiidie.s in Copenha^^cii and Halle v'ero 
dcvtjfced to ai'ohivoloi^y and ]dnloli>gy; hub his 
atloiibion was siiljsc((ucnfcly directed to tho study 
of politics and the liistory of the iniildlo ai^es. 
From 1813 on^ lie filled the chair of History at 
Kiol> and in 1829 wan^ appointed to that of I Politi¬ 
cal Science in (liibtiiii^en, where he published 
(1830) liis invaluahJo (i>uellenkun(ie tier lieutschen 
Gcsc/uchte, Hanished in 1837 by King Jiriist 
August of llano voi', on account of Ids pro lest 
against tlio abolition of the Hanoverian constitu¬ 
tion, ]io went lo Leipzig, next fci> Jena, where ho 
wrote Ids historical luastorpicco, GeschiMc von 
Diincmarh (3 voJs, 18'IO-d3), In 1842 Jic became 
Professor of History at Honn, and took a prondnont 
part in tho political afhiirs of Genimny after the 
inovernont iu 1848, heading the constibubional 
liberals, who wore unfortunately too reasonable to 
bo successful At tho cloao uf^ the stnigglo, ho 
robiivnctl to his acadonuc duties, to M'hich ho 
devoted lilinaelf till bin death, otli Hecomboi* 1800, 
SooLifo, by A, Bpringov (2 vols. Loip, 1870-72). 

Pallli} Julius ,So1’iius Kjclix, publicisir, his¬ 
torian, and poet, was horn at iJamhurg. 9th 
Pelmiary 1831, the son of a well-known actor and 
actress/ He studied law, philosophy, ami history 
at Munich and JJorlin, hecaiiie extraordinary 
professor at Munich (18G2h next year oviUuavy 
professor at WUrzhurg, and in 1872 was appoiiiteti 
to tlio cliair of Ooviiuiii Jurisprudence at ICdnigs* 
berg. Among his contributions Lo public law arc 
Las KricfjsrcM (1870), Uauihlsnchilichc Vortriiyc 
(1875), JhutsGlies JlcclUsUivh (1877)> ami Deutsches 
Lvivairccht (1878). Of his historical works tho chief 
arc ProhopiuH von 6terc«(1805), Die Kl^mge tier 
Oermanen }V^st(iotisch6 Studioi (1874), 

Lanyohardischc Sindicn (1870), Ur^csckichte dcr 
ger}ka}mchGn nnd wmankchen VolHr (3 vols. 
1881-84), and Gmhichte dcr deutscheni (1885). 
Hahn’s vcrafibillty is as rcinarkahlo ms his criidi' 
tioii is profound. Ho has Avritten a sorjea of 
popular liisboriml roinancc.s, and of lyrical and 
dramatic poo ins. Of tho former may hero bo 
iiaincd, ICin Kampf itni Him (1870), one of tho 
moat poworfiil of modern Oeirman novels, Odhim 
Trod (1880), and Die Krcitzfuhrer (]Mo). 

Pahllll. Apadia, Vol. I. p, 362. 

l>u1lO]llC}S a kingdom of Western Africa, ox- 
tending inland from bbo Slave Coast, in about 6° 16 
—7'’ 30' N. lat., and I'’ 30'—2” 30' K. long. Its limits, 
however, are nob clearly dofliied, and it is only 
certain that tlioir ox tout has been greatly pvov- 
estimated} thosenboiml is coullned to a district of 
35 miles, hotweon Cotauu and Pulleyanil 

olsoAvlierc the kingdom is encircled by Irihes oibhor 
fliilijugatcd or ill iiobivo liosbility. 'Pne lnumdnrics 
of ilahomey and Ashanti do nob iiieob to tho north 
of tho Avon lagoou, as shown on some mans, Tlio 
long lagoon wliitdi, shut in from the ocean by a pro¬ 
tecting hank of saml, adbvds aii easy route along 
nearly tho whole of tins ooasb, extends in Dahomey, 
jfroii/ib western frontier almost to the Denham 
la'ojon, ill the ua^t. About inklway is the port 
of'^Whydali, wlionco a road extends inlfiud to 
A him icy, a distance of Co miles. Dense forests niifl 
dismal* swamps cover nearly two-thirds of this 
distance, hut from tho Clreat) SAvamp of ALuiind 
vast AiudiAlalhAg idains vise for many vuilea, aaa the 
direction of tho Kong l^rountaiiiR, The Avon and 
Denham lagnoim receive the rWera of the couriUy, 
none of Avhieh nvo A^cry important. Tho soil ib a 
rich, i-cd-colonrod clay, aiul is extremely fertilo- 


Groves of oil-palms encircle each tmvn, andpnlin- 
oil is made in Vrga fiiiantities. Maize, Ijeaiis, and 
leas, as Avell as cassava, yams, SAveeb potatoes, 
lilies, oranges, uhio-apples, and other ti'opical 
fruits, grow in splendid Iiixunaiicoj cotton, sugar, 
and spices of all Jdnds arc nlso groAvii, andsheGjj, 
goals, swine, and poultry are raised, though net iii 
largo numbers. Cotton cloth is mado, and %veapon9 
and tools are forged from nailA^e iron. 

'The people ore negroes, of tlie Ewe group, gener¬ 
ally of small stature, but A'ory rolamt ana active. 
They are sociable, enimlly fond of dancing and of 
null, liutAvarliko and prone to tlieft. The Dalio- 
mail kingdom dates from the beginning of the IStli 
century, and reached its zenith under Gezo, Avbo 
ruled from about 1818 to 1858. Hiiicc then its 
poAVor has declined, and even its population lina 
fallen olf; hut little rcliiiiicc can li placed on 
the estimates of the nniuhers, Avhioh range 
from 150,000 to 900,000, the foviiiei* niiiiibcT being 
probably most correct. The army may be taken at 
10,000 inenj the AiAiazous (devoted to celibacy), 
Avho are distinguislied for their bravery and ferocity, 
may nerliaiw ho limited to 1000. Fetich-worship 
[irovails, taldng tho form of serpent-Avotvhip along 
the coast i a temple Avilh over a hiiiulred of these 
sacred snakes exists at Wlij’-dah, Tho king is tlie 
most abholntc of (le:>pot8, lYholasnlc murder is one 
of tho chief features in rcligimis and state eere- 
mouicH i but, according to Sir Hicliard Burton, Avito 
visited Dahomey in 18(53, thcinmibor of the victims 
has been greatly exaggorateil, and they are [iriiicl- 
pally foreign captives. Still, as many as 500 liiiinan 
victims have been Haeiificed at one of the grand 
'customfi’ Aviiicli lake place every October, Tlie 
' revenue formerly dcuended greatly upon the sale of 
alavcHi hub the vigilance of the eruisere employed 
to prevent the tmilic has ruined the trade. Hence 
tho in ouster slave-11111118 Avhicli periodically took 
placso are a thing of the pnafc. In 1876 tho const of 
Dahomey was jilaccd nndoi’ a atiict blockade bv 
Great Britain, on accomifc of an outrage on aliritish 
subject, for Avliieh the king of Dahomey refused 
! satisfncfcion.—AjiOiArJsy, the capital, stands ouaroll¬ 
ing plain, nearly suvreuiuUd by mamhea. Ib is ahoirt 
8 imbs in circumfoienco, and is smtoimded by a 
deepi ditch and clay .Avails, pierced by six galea, 

' There aro three palaces belonging to the king hero, 
several large sijuaras, and a number of fai'iiiH, aa-IucIi 
arc cultivated AAdthiii tlio city. Pop. about 30,000. 
AYhydah baa a pop, of aboAit 12,000; and Cana, 
whore is the king’s country residence, 8 miles BE, 
of AlKimey hy a good road, nbuut 51)00. See Bur¬ 
ton’s Mission to Oclcle, King of Dahomey (noAV ed. 
1804); Skertchly, Dahonwj as It is (1874); and 
Boiiclie, La C6le dc$ Esdaves etUDahomey (bans, 
1885)- ^ ' 

n. dii*trict of Algeria, to the east of 
Mortaganciii, and near the coast. In Juno 1845 a 
tribe of Kabyles took refuge iu a cave here, and on 
their repeatedly refusing to surrender, Pilissier, 
tlio French conniiaiidcr, caused tlieui to be suifocated 
by kind ling largo fires of green branches at the 
niontb of the cave. Sonic 600 Kabyles thus met 
their death, Bee Pi^ltssiku. 

Dailllick a toAvn of Bpaiii, 28 miles ENE. of 
Chitlad Beal hy raib AviLli nmmifacfciiresof woollens, 
brandy, litc. Pop. 

Dlliiiiios* tho old teiritorinl jioble.s of Japan, 
who, before the lovolution of 1871, enjoyed aluiast 
alxsohite poAA^or withiu their oAvn doniauiB, paying 
little more than noiiiiiial nllogiauce to the mikado. 
At tho veatovaliun of the luikculo, however, they 
Avere obliged to suiTCiuler tiieir co-stles and jjuis tor- 
rolls to the goveriiinoiit, avIhi took aAvay fchoir 
privilege.^ and relieved thorn of tlie duty of paying 
allowances to their I’etainem Bee JAPAN. 
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Oall*y is O' word used, in bjjjeaking of a inimber 
of cows kept for rnif^arj^ p«rpofire.9, or to mcHcate 
-fcho buildings in wliich Milk (q.v.) is sold or inanii* 
factuTod into Olioeso (q,v.) orBiitter( q. v.), The byre 
or cow-house should be connected by a covered way 
with tbo luilk-liouso proiier, and tlio im angemeiiis 
ioY ventilation made so perfect that it should not 
be possible to detect in the vicinity of tho milk any 
snicll from the cows> pigs, or other Bonree. Tho 
milk-house should o]i no pretext bejiinilGacominoii 
fitoTOi'omii for meat, game, ouioiiB; or any iiiabemil 
which will taint tho air and thou the inillc and the 
checae or butter, as the case may be. The first 
essential in a dairy is the abxolutc cleanneBS not 
only of the floois and walls of tho building, but of 
all its furnishings. This is Bconred by daily wash- 
jf}g am] bj^ tho fscMhjg or litcnimng oi /ill ve&selfl 
or iinploments which coine in contact with milk 
or 'ita products; the object being to destroy the 
Tiiicrobos which live aad imilliply in milk and 
biiiig about its acidity and decay. The thermo- 
meter in the dniiy should stand at 55** F. in sum- 
mev, and 60** F. in wintci'. At temperatures higher 
than til esc milk is liable to spoilj owing to the 
gi'eator activity of the above-nienlioned germs; 
many degrees below this it gets chilled, and will 
not manipulate aatisfactorily. An ahinulanfc su]>|ily 
of pure water is necessary, and means for boiling 
water must also be provided, nob only to secure 
scalding water for washing, bub to raise, when 
necessary, the temperature of tho products of milk 
during manufacture, oy maintain a suitably high 
teinpovaturc in the air of the cheeso-rooiii or fclie 
nulk-hoiisc. A small steam or gas cnoiiie is 
frequonbly employed in a dairy coiuhicled on a 
large scale, to supply the power necessaiy for a 
centrifugal Cream Separator (q.r.). also for churn¬ 
ing wliole milk or croaiii, and at bimes for driving 
the compressed-air refrigerator. Tho latter is used 
to lower the bcinpcvature of vaults in Avhich fresh, 
suunner-made butter is stored until the winter 
sermon, wJien tJio p 2 -jco.s for rraad * grass*' hiifitei- are 
higli. Aa the cost of tho necessary macliiiicry is 
consulemblo, tho method can only lie Jiiade to pay 
wlicn the biisincs.s is extensive. 

Datr^mo has developed much within recent 
yeaiu The growing domand for milk in largo 
tamifi hiUT /iicreawd the vokiiiie of the 
and modified tho system of managemciit. Summer 
dairying, while niiitable for tho making of cheese, 
and BO rar for butter also, musb ho Bupnlemenfccd 
by winter dairying to keep up tho supply of milk 
and fresh butter throughout the year, For summer 
dairying it is usually arranged tluit the cows calvo 
during March, April, and May, bo that they go to 
pasture wlien they arc coming to the peiiod at 
wliicli, with a proper supply of succulent food and 
suitable surroundings, tlmy should develop their 
greatest yield of niilK, They lie out day and night, 
and have the whole summer and Garlvantumii before 
them—the ponod in wliich grass, tlio most natural 
food of a cow, is moat abundant, best, and cheapest. 
Ill fiomo instances tliograss is siippl omen ted by 2 or 
3 lb. a day of cotton-seed or other cake, and when 
the grass begins to fail in autumn, some variety of 
greoii food, as cabbages, rape, vetches, As 

host begins to appear the eowa are housed at night, 
ami in spite of liberal ami careful feeding, fall oil* 
in their yield of milk. NevertliGlcs.s, it is tho better 
practice to house them in good time, bcetiuse they 
keep in better condition during winter lluiii if Icf^t 
out too long, and for the few remaining weeks of 
the milking period they give a larger average 
return. All naturally ‘ nlry fjoiiic more rapidly 
tlian otlievfl. Milking should he stopped abruptly at 
the ond of the year—experience points to this being 
the best and simplest method of drying oil' cows 
at this season, After two or three montns of rest, 


the cows calve, anil tliis goes on year by year from 
tho ago of two or thivo (depending npon she and 
condilion) until leu years old, w’heii all should, 
without exception, be replaced by hcifois. A, nng 
appears on the horn to mark each year after tlic 
ill ml year, and by ibis the ago can Ih? determined, 

AVhere winter dairying is also pmclised, tlic cows 
are made to calve at all times or tho vear, so that 
a luiiubor coino in possibly every week, Lo replace 
otliova that have censed fco milk satisfactmily, The 
teniperatnro of the cow-1ioubo has io be iiuuniaiiied 
at such a liigli point, io keep up Lho full How of 
milk during winter, and the feeding is made bo 
forcing and uniiatuniLl that the constitutions of cows 
would show tbo oHccIh of this liighqirosBliro system 
if they wore kept fco calvo another year. In conse- 
qiiewco, Jew farniers who arlojit this system of 
managoment retain their cows more than oiio milk¬ 
ing period. They siiut them in tho bouse lioLh 
summer and winter, and ^ive a full supply of food 
all the while, fco maintain their condition, Some 
send them to auction us soon as tho yield of milk 
falls to tho neb cost of its production. Others 
attempt to foed tho cows after tins until they put 
on flesh, so that they command a higher toturprico 
and a higher rate pci* Bfcoiio in tim fat niavkefc 
than ordinary milking cow's, Unquestionably 
tlio^ syatom of changing cmvs after one milking 
period pays farineivs who arc favimvahlyHituated for 
the disposal of milk fco private families, letter than 
keeping them for a iLumlior of years and ‘ bringing 
them round’ to calve each saasun j yet there is one 
Hoviomj drawback as regards the siispcnfiLon of tho 
iinprovoment of dairy cattle, by neglecting the 
selection of calves for reaving from tho best milking 
motliGrs. Tlic system is only possildc, without 
doing sei’iouB injiiiy to the breeds of cattle, becauso 
it is not gonGial throughout the country, but coiir 
fined fco dairies supplying milk to largo centres of 
popiilatinn, 

Fight fco ton cows is a suHlcieiit nuiiihar for each 
milker, and the operation .‘fhnnld be pcrAjrjned ns 
quiefcly and as expeditiously as poHsihfe. jfeu arc 
usually employ CM I in Fnglaml, and women in Scot¬ 
land. 'VVlieu cows give a largo flow of milk, nr 
when it is wanted for town coriHUinpliou, milking 
ia done thrice daily j l)ufc in the great majority oi 
t/iixiitg/io«6 the coiuUvy it ih only [ler/tji’incd 
morning and cvoiiiiig* Heavy milking cows con¬ 
sume a largo (pinubiby of water, whtvh should bo 
supplied to thorn at least twice daily. Cows not 
ill milk are often allowed to diiuk only once a day, 
tiliough it would be better to let them do so twice. 
To ollbr toi>iil water to a cow immediately after 
calving is an lumatural and altogotlier niinccoHsaiy 
precaution; she should have cold, but not i(;eil, 
w'afcor iji small quantities, and given frequently 
until she is satisfied, Co^yH consuming a large 
amount of sloppy food and roots do not renurre 
much water. 

It is important fcliafc tho water .should bo piueand 
eloau. Outhreaks of typhoid fever among ohihjj’on 
biivD been tmecd to aowH dnnhwg water con Urn- 
inated with the germs of this disenHc. Tliongli 
eewago irrigation grass ia oxLcnsivoly used, iiiukr 
the ‘soiling’ sysLoni, hy cow'fecdoi-s lu^ar to iowms 
(Edinlmi-gh, for examjjle), no iiijurioim resuUs have 
been traced to this ]>ra(5l.ice, Tirigatioii grass lias been 
largely superHcdod within recent years liy sujqdlrs 
of hotter quality gob from iininense crops of Ilaliiin 
ryegrass {talicuui)^ grov’U W'itliout irriga¬ 

tion by means of heavy and repeated dresHiiigH of 
nitrafcu of soda. In no place can tliis Mystoui )>o 
.seen to greater perfection than around Kdinburgli. 
In some parts clover and vetches take the place (}f 
ryogmsa, Siicciiloiit food is cHs'ontial for tlic jiro- 
ductioii of large vefcurns of milk. As the grnm 
feeasoii ends in October, tho Rnccnlcnt ])orLifm of 
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food niaj' lie doi'iv'cd from biwevs’ mul distillOJ's' 
grains (1 bushel per day being a full allowance for 
a large eo\v)> and from LurnipB—a favourite vanety 
at X) resent being the Foster ton hybrid. Turnips, 
when given in excessive quantities, x>roduce nn 
objection aide taste in the milk and butter, but as 
an ingredient in a liberal and welbbalanced diet 
they may be used with impunity, wlicrB milk ia the 
noduct wanted. Swodea and mangels are not so 
iftble as conimon turnips to taint cow products, and 
AS they keep well wlion stored, they arc reserved 
for use diiving tlio winter and spring iiiontlifl. Cows 
in full milk require a daily allowance of perhaps 5 
to 8 Ih. of concentrated fond—a mixture of varmiia 
fariuaccquft meals aii<l oil-seed cakes along with 
bran, \Yhicli acta os a corrective os well as a food siib- 
fltanco. Bean meal is prominent ainong the meals 
for oncoiiragiii^ a How of rich milk and at the same 
tinio mainlaimng the condition of the cow. T'uy- 
nins, iinlogs liberally snupleinonlcd, arc liable to 
reduce the condition. The iimroLlieiits in the fuod 
mixture slionkl be tfobennined by their market 
prices froni time^ to time. Tliero is a decided 
advantage in giving a mixed food, as coini)ai'ed 
wi(b one variety, provided a jn-opev proportion is 
fiecured botwceii the albuminoids and the carbO' 
hyt(rates—one to live is a good ordinary average 
to aim ^ at under ordinary circumstances, lifiv- 
ing estimated oil as equivalent to two and a 
half timea its woiglit of starcli. Nob only nnisb 
the proportion of the componoiite of a food mix¬ 
ture bo ndjnstod, but the total bulk of the food 
innsfc be groat enough to distend the stomach 
an incionbly to iH’on 10 le healthy action in fchedigcs* 
tivc system. About 80 Jb, of dry food smbatance 
is a Lmod allowance for a healthy uiilkiiig cow of 
one or our largo breeds. If that were given entirely 
in the form or concentrated food, such as meal and 
cake, the animal could nob chow the cud, and im- 
paction of tho niinon would result. The practice 
of chafling straw into very wliorb lengths is asaoci* 
ated with blio same danger. Dry foddor, more 
capecially straw, is vastly iinpiovod for milk cows 
by cooking—either steaniing it, or throwing warm 
water over it, and covering it up for a few hours. 
Ill Bpring, before the grass comes, tho flow of milk 
in newly-calved cows is often largely clevoloped and 
maiutained by treating hay in tli'ls fashion, and 
supplying them with tho hay tea and the .'solid resi* 
(Inc mixed with incab When very large quantities 
of CO neon tinted food are used, it is safcr to add to 
Ibo daily allowance of each cow from 1 to lb. of 
molnssofl, whicli sui)pUe.s not only a valimblo in- 
grodient of food, but maintainB a lioaithy action in 
the organa of digwtion. Without some sucli p'Q' 
caution tlic xiorcentagos of oilnicnLs and deaths, in 
the case of cows kept niulor a higliqwessuro system 
of feeding, arc likely to be considembly above an 
average, ^ Exiaoin salts should never be giifon to a 
cow in milk, as tlioy pcrmaiionbly i-etluce the yield 
for tho season ; 8 to 10 lb. of warm treacle m 
iiU^io vaiiiil ill its action, .safe, and free hoiii injiivi- 
oiis after-consequences, Bouglit concentrated food 
lias another function than the above to perfonii. 
Its ash ingYcdicntfl which pass away in tho manure 
make good to the land the coiisideiublo loss of hone- 
earth and other valuable substances which are 
leiiioved in dairy products—iiioro efliiecially milk. 
»Sco CATTL15, BulTKIl, ClIEESK, MtLK. 

Dairy Factories. Dairying, as a special 
Imsiness, has been extensively developed diiring 
tlio latter half of blio 19bh century coiiyright isso in vs. 
ill America, tlio Uiufced States lup r. d. wppir^ott 
nnd Canada included, mainly company, 
through the introdnolioii of the peculiarly Ameri¬ 
can metory system, or associated dairying. The 
lirst factory was or^jaiiised in the state of Kow 
York, by Jesse Williams, in 18CD, and the rosuU 


being exceedingly favourable in regard to the 
(iiiahty and increased market value of tho pro¬ 
duct (which was then cheese only), many other 
factories were organised, until in 181)6 tJierc weic 
nearly 500 of Llieiii in operation in the state nien- 
tioiicd, the cost of these being about §1,000,000 
(£200,000), with a stock of cows worth, at tlio 
tlien low valimtion, at least §10,000,000. Tlie 
farin.B tlais associated were then worth, fpr the 
million acres covered hy them, not more than 
§10,000,000 (iC8,000,000), or an average of Sd0x)cr 
acre. Five years later there were fnctoiies in 
several of the .states and also in (IJanmlaj the list 
coiiixM'ising 946 in the state of New York, I03 in 
Ohio, 46 in Illinois, 5 in Kentucky, 4 in Minnesota, 
34 in AYieconsin, 2G in Massaclinsetts, .32 in Ver- 
monbi 14 in Pennsylvania, 7 in Iowa. 2 in Injimin, 
and 1 onchin ATrguua, Nortli CaToliiia, Tennessee, 
K ansixs, and Comiecticut. This fissociated industry 
became known in foreign countries as the ^Amcn- 
can system of dairying,’ and was quiokly intro¬ 
duced into England, Sweden, Denmark, Switzer* 
land, Holland, and other coimtrie.s wJiere the dairy 
business was carried on extensively, bub it has not 
increased to anything like the extent it has in 
Aiiieiioa Very soon the inaniifactiiiG of luitter 
was introduced into the factoiioH, as well as into 
apeciid cstaldiBhmeiita for butter-making alone, the 
latter being called creainones, in contiudistinction 
to the factoric.'i where cheese only was uiado, or 
wliero butter and skim-milk clieesc were ninde, 
or where the skiin-niilk was adulterated with 
fata and oils of vavioas kinds, as snhatitutes for 
cream. It wfls about this time (1872) that blio 
French olco-margaiiiic (a prepaiution of bepf-fat) 
wftB introduced into tlie American dairy ns a 
substitute for pure butter fat in the inaiuifticfcure 
of chceso. It is a disagreeable truth to confesu 
that this fraudulent 'dainj (?) product/ as it is 
called, still maiiitaiiiH a him holi upon Amei'ican 
dairying, and laigoly ns a distinct fiaiid, made use 
of for the purpose of making and selling adnHer- 
atod olicQSG, and butter os wclJ, for a xmvo product 
And in atldUion to tlie fat of boevcs;, laid, and 
CObton-soed oil are exfcensi vely used. Laws recently 
passed in Bcvcral of the states and in tlie United 
States conm-esB forbid tho .‘^ale of butter so ndiiU 
terated imaor heavy i3eiinltiefi> bat no legislation aa 
yet protects cheese from the fvaiulnleiit niiiiture. 
rhi« atigma upon the American (laiiy (Canadaj it 
may ho said, is hapjalv free from it) rcinaina to 
this time areproacii and seveie pecuniaiy damage 
to tho dairy busiueas. 

American dairy checBc ia made under the well- 
known Cheddar^system, so called, which ia preval¬ 
ent in jifti'tQ of England, and in Ay rehire and otlicr 
localiti^ in Scotland. This is the American cheese 
which ia so well known and highly legai'ded in 
Great Britain, when purely made iiiuler the heat 
Byfitom of management. Bub a considerable vaiio ty 
of chcose is no^v made in imitation of foreign kinds, 
and is used by the foreign-bora citiiiens, who have 
not forgotten their acquired taste for tiic old jioine- 
made cheeKC. 

Creameriesj or butter-faotones, came into use 
with tho olieeGe-factoiio.Sj but were not mnncrons 
until a way wms found to utilise the skiiiMuilk 
by adding arbilicial fata to it. Tlien the combined 
butter and cheese factoiy turned out its butter and 
its full-milk cheese together. This question able 
method of business, however, became unpopular, 
and actual cveaiiieiies came into vogue, and have 
rapidly inereoaed during the past few yeai-g. Jit 
1880 there were 3032 checac and butter factories 
in tbc United ; in there ut 

5000, the largest nmuerical ineven-se liaving been in 
croainories. In the crcaincTy,, the cream gafebeied 
froin 000 or 800 cows is worked up by one skilled 
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blitter-inakBr, aiul tbo i>voil\ict ia a good avticlo 
of oven qiialiby all fcliroiigh; it is made in eiiili- 
eioiit quantity for fihij>inent ami f^alc under the 
best conditions, and lieiioe it coinniands a bigliCT 
price than tlie best ordinary farm-dairy butter. It 
18 mnxie witU tlie best apparatiis, is packed and 
sliiii])eil in coM-storage or refrigerator cam, and 
readies tJie doniastic conannicr witJiin a iveck aftov 
ibis made; and bho foreign pnrebasov may have it 
iqion ills taldo within two wcohs of tlio cliurning 
in tlio crcafiiory, more bban 4000 miles distant. 
These are udvaiitagcH nyIucIi the solitary bn Lie r- 
niaker cainiob sooure; hence im can only get tbo 
cretiTuevy prico by secuving special eimloiiiora near 
Ills dairy, A few so-called laiiey dairies are abb 
to flccuiG 40, 50, or oven 76 coubs (ks. 8d. to 3».) 
per pound for their bnbtor, bub on'ou blie best 
ordlnaiy farm-daily butter soils at a lower price 
blmri ereanioiy bub ter, and fully bhrec-foiirbbs of it 
soils for less than lialf blio price of the obhor. 

Anieilcan crcamciy butter is made by the deep 
act ting aystem, bovvowed fvmn Lhc Swedish motbod, 
and ijnproved by Ameiicaii ingenuity. The milk 
is strained from the pail into cans 9 iiielies in 
diameter and 20 inebos deep, Those are sob in 
tanks of water cooled by ice to 4^)^ At the end of 
twelve to twenty-hniv liniirs the eicain has so par- 
ated, and tlie niilk is drawn olf hy tx lap iii tbe 
bottom of the can, view being given bv a atrip of 
gk88 let into the side of the can, The cream is 
then drawn oil' by itself. l‘k»r tbo nso of the 
creamery the qiianiity of (M'eam in measiired by the 
iiicJi, and is paid for mi tho basis of so luaiiy inches 
to tlio pound of butter. One hundred and tliirfcoeii 
cubic iuclica of cream is taken as tUa standard in 
tlilfi respect. Tlio cvcnineiy gathers tlio cucain onco 
a day, and secures ib perfectly .sweet, while the 
skim-milk is also lofb »woob for tlio feeding of 
calves, for sale for cimsuniption, or for the iimkiiig 
of iiork, Tlic cream is kept until it is sliglilly acid 
bororo ifc is churned, making tlius a fjualitj^ of 
but tor which keeps hotter and longer than that 
ino/lc from Hwcot cream. The churns most popular 
are those witliout any dash, being a cubical l>ox 
turning on an axis passing Liu'ongli diagonal corners; 
or n barrel biiTiiiiig on an axis pnsaing thn»iigh its 
coiiti'Q fiidewiso; or an oblong siiuarc box osciHal¬ 
ing ontlwise in swinging supports. The action of 
churning thus consists of a dashing of tlio cream 
violent!}^ against the sides or ends of the cliuni, 
and, by concussion, causing the globules of fat in 
tbe cream to adhere togoblior, and gradually 
coalesce and form small grains of butter. AVlien 
tbeso grains arc os largo as wbeat-grains, or peas 
at tho largest, the buttermilk is drawn olf* cold 
water or weak brine is noumd into the churn, and 
the churn is moved gently, to agitate and wash tho 
blitter. When the butter luui been complofcoly freed 
from milk, anti no hingev chmds tbo water, it ia 
drained, and salted with lincly-ground imre salt, at 
the rate of from h oz. to 1 oz. to the pound of butter. 
Tlie .salt is easily incorpomleil with tJio small grains 
of butter, and after a rest of a few hours for tho salt 
to absorb tlie excess of inoisbuve from tho imbter 
and become cmnplotely dissolved, a butt or* worker 
is used to press the butter, jnako ifc solid and ci’cn 
in toxfcttvo, and as dry as possible. Iti« then jiaokcd 
in now spruce or oak tubs, or ])ailn, of 20 fco 60 lb., 
for domestic sale, or in 100-lh. Tirkius for export. 

The daily iutoi'cst has i-caolicd vasfc ]>ro]ioi‘fcioiis 
in America and Canada. At least 1,600,000 
farms, with 10,000,000 eoxvs and 100,000,000 acres 
of land, are devoted more or less closely to tlio 
various branebos of tbo indusfciy. In tlie most 
populous of tbo states, where the dairy is fcho 
n'lncipal agricuU iiml omplnyirient, gmid el airy 
lunis nro valued at §100 (£20) pior aei'c and iql- 
warcla, as the buildings may bo more valuable than 


the average. 'The laud hold to be most suitable for 
tlie dairy is a rich limes tone loam or gmvol, that is 
productive of the best variety of gmsses, espoeitilly 
the sO'Cflllcd blue grass {Pan pnitrmis), 'wliicn 
an’ortlfi the best jiasLuiago. The best dairy distnots 
arc ill the stafcos of Venn on fc, Now York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Ohio, Jou’a, Wisconsin, Illinois, and the 
province of Ontario, in Canada. 

Tbe omvft imwtly kopt uivon ibvivy farms avo tbe 
DiiLcli orNorLIi Holland, oommoiily oaII(3il Ilolstoin 
or Holstein-kricsiaii, {Sliortboriis, Ayrsliiro, tbe 
linlf or liigher bred grades of fclicso, and the 
ooinnion ‘ native ‘ cows, fclio dcsscondanls of tlio 
u’omiscuous mixture of the I'lirious races of cattle 
woiight into America. The most pojndar of these 
is fcho grade .shoitliorn, wliieli may be jmrcliasefl 
when ill fresh milk; the Dutch cow is next in 
pojiular esfciinafchm, but ifc is searco and bigii-iirioed, 
and is much les« used, Tbe avorage yield of these 
COW.S varies from 6000 to 8000 lb, of iiiilk ]jer year, 
01 * between calves, where ciilveH arc bred; tbo 
largest yield of the sbovtUevn and itw gnvdcs 
average.8 60 lb, daily, that of tlio Dutch cows is 
soinewhaL greater, and a few of the host have a 
record of inoro than 24,000 lb. of niilk holwcon 
calvcfj and ■wiiluii a year. These cows can ho kept 
with profit only upon high feeding and the host of 
paslin’O, For tbo butfcoi'-daiiy tbo ,Jersey lirced 
and its grades are the most nrolitahlo, and Ameri¬ 
can pasture.-^ are no*sv quite iidokly sprinkled with 
tlic Jovsey colours. Ay raid res come next, and tbo 
Devon follows in favour; but of iiecessity tho 
common native ond much cboa 2 >cr cow forms tho 
rank and file of the dairy herds, 

In Aiuonca the whole of tlio work of caving for 
tho co>vs, feeding and milking tliom, is (lonoby inou, 
The feeding coiisists of pasturiiig wholly; pasturing 
with partial soiling, or inb soiling in liie summor \ 
and feeding upon liay and ineals of various kinds 
with pulped roots or milage in the winter. A huge 
jminber of dniricH aro tie voted to making Imtfccr in 
the winter, hy widcli a higher jmee is olitainod for 
the product, and Icisuvo is secured in U\e summer for 
the gumfcli of tbo feeding crops for use in the winter. 
"VVifcli the rapid rise in tlio value of farms fiuilod to 
the dairy, pasturing is found to bo too costly for tlio 
largest profit, nml partial soiling is a]]no8t univer¬ 
sally ]c«oi‘tcd to. Complete soiling, by wliicli ono 
cow may bo kept on Liio product of one acre of land 
all the year, is practised in some of tlin best of fclio 
bne-buttttv dairies, where land is worth ^200 ]vov 
acre or inoro, and whore jmrc-bretl Jersey, (bicni- 
sey, or Ayrshire cows oi liigh value are kept, a 
yield of 12 to 14 lb. of butter per week being 
obtained by tbo liigb feeding of tlioso cows. One 
of tlieso cows, a Jonsoy, recently produced 40 lb. of 
butler ill a week, under a forced le.sfc, ndiilo from 
14 lb. fco 24 ]b, of butler weekly Ims been given by 
more than 100 «Iersey cowh now living. Tliis, how¬ 
ever, is an example of wimfc is known as fancy daily, 
irig, which is closely connected with bleeding cows 
for sale at liigli inices. In a good working tjain^ a 
cow is reijnired to yield 7 to 10 Jb. of butter U’cekly 
in the height of tlic wcamu, and at leant 200 to 
2501b. in tbewea-son. 

The average felling of a dairy cow in tlie miin- 
inor consists of tlio be.sL jiaHture Lb at can bn alVoidcd, 
with some fresh green fmlder as soon as the great 
heat of the fiimnncr hardens tbo graas, and from 
2 to 12 rjuarts of ground feed—ground corn and 
oats, bnui, cotton-seed meal, or liiiscGd meal. A 
very counnon mctbml of feeding is to give 2 or 3 
quarts of mixed coin meal ami bran, with a 
quart of cot bon-seed inoal at eacli milking time, 
the cows generally being brougliL to tbo barn fco 
be milked. In winter, bay of clover and timofcb}^ 
grass mixed, with the samo nuaufcity above luou- 
timied of meal and a iiock or browoi’s’ gmins, ia 
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a common lation for eowa kept in milk-tlairios 
krewore grnina are not thought favournlilv ol 
Jii cheese or butter dairies, whore ftiiy food fchal 
leadily bocomos aour or tainted is scniiiuloualv 
aroulecl, ayid is wholly prohibited by the oVneva oi 
t^lones or creaiiiGries, and by coudciujcrs of milk, 
ijoohs of r/irioire kinds are rarely used in America, 
tho hot, clrysuiiiiiiDr climate and tlic greater ease 
of growing tlio equally valuable feeding croi), 
maijie (commonly called corn), combining to maKc 
root.crops unpopular. When roots are grown, the 
^ yollow globo mangels are profoiTed. 

I he use of ensilage has bean found very con* 
vemont in the dairy, and tliis practice is rapidly 
exEQntling, la the dairy districts of Wisconsin at 
least 2000 silos wove built in ISSS. fclio serious 
damage to the feeding crops by the (fry season of 
the previous year having hid need daiiyinoTi to .sccuro 
aniplo feed hy growing corn—which suircrs little 
fz’oin d(TOlight, and to some extent enjoys dry, hot 
wcatlier—and presorving it green in silog. It is 
quite certain that tlicclioapneas anti ease of produc- 
tioii of tliia grand focldpr crop has given a greater 
scrmuhis to tlio American dairy than any other 
ravoiirable oii'cuniBtanco,' Tlic abundance .and 
cheapness of the grain (com), and also of bran, 
enaoio Ainci ican (lairymen to produce cheap mi lie, 
clicese, and butler; and there is no other class of 
American far mors who enjoy equal comfort, and 
even wealth, 

l>als (Old hV, deis, dou^ frmii Lat. discus, ‘a 
quoib, _*plailoi*;’ in lute Lat. 'a table*), a term 
nsQ(l with COiisUlorablo latitude by liicdicval wrltei'S. 
Its most usual signilications arc tho following - (1) 
A canopy over an altp, shrine, font, throne, stall, 
oliair, slaiuo, or the likc{ tho term being applied 
to tho canopy without regard to tho tnntoriak of 
wiiicli 16 was composed, which might bo cloth, 
wood, stone, metal, or other substance; (2) the 
Onof scat at the high table in a hall, with the 
cammy covoiing it; (3) tlic high table itself: 
(d) tho raised portion of the floor, or esh-ade, on 
winch the high bahio stood, and which dividetl tlio 
nppoi from tiio lower portion of tho Iiall; (6) a 
cloth of state for covering a throne or table. 

Baisy [Beilis], a genus of tubuUfloral com* 
positcR (fanuly Astoroidefv) chavaetoHsed by its 
conical icceptaclo and abaenco of pappus. The seven 
or eight species are nalniarctic, savo,0, {ntei/rifnlia 
of ronnoSHeo and AvKamsas. The familiar species, 
/A peycnm'Sy needs no description, nor can any one 
have failed to notice its habit of closing at night. 
Double varidtic-s, crimson, pink, white, or .striped, 
arc common in gardens, and are frequently of such 
oxuboranlly vegetative habit as to produce sinallor 
heads in tho axils of the involucral bracts of tho 
main canitiiluni, whonco the popular name of Hen- 
audchicJcens, A Imiidsomo variegated varioty is 
called aiiGubaifoUa. T'lie cliavactcnstic beauty and 
alinnsl peronninl profusion of blossom have made 
tills comnioncsb of llewcm the prime favourite alike 
of-*childisli and poetic garlands, and inA^csted its 
many names (Eng. Day's eye, Scot Gowany Fr. 
Margueyiie, &c.) with such an unequalled AVOaltli 
or associations that it must hero siiirice only to 
iiaiuo Ciiaucor and Bums as foremost laureates of 
a ccaacloss tribute of admiring song. Tlio Ox-cyo 
Daisy is a Chryaanthomum (q,v.). 

DAk) DiWK, tho mail-poat of India; also, 

fci'avolling by Pnlanquiu (q. v.), See BuNGA.LO^v. 

llako'tn^ J^OUTII and South, two ataie.s of the 
American Union ovganiacd from tho former terri- 
tory of Dakota and admitted into copyright ibbd in u.s. 
tlia Union in 1800. The tract is by j, n. Lipniuooit 
hounded 1^. by Assiniboia and camimny. 
Manitoba (Canada); E, by Minnesota and loiva; S. < 
by Noinmua j aqd W. by Montana and Wyoming, i 
14G 

Area, North Dakota, 74,312 .sq, ni.j South Dakotii, 
70,62(1 sq. Tin Fonr-fiftlis of the surlaco is an uii- 
diiiatiiig plain. A belt of high plateau, the Coteau 
du Missouri, traveises the tmeb from nortli-west 
to smibb-easb; and a similar bub smaller ridge or 
divide lies east of the Jaiiica River valley. The 
groat river Missouri flows south-cast warn acims 
the I)akota>s; and the country ivest of that stream 

Is more broken and better timbered than the rest. 

In South Dakota lio the Black Hills, a riiggeil 
and mountainous region (3200 sq. in.), and well 
wooded. Their higliesfc point, Harney Peak, is 8200 
feet liigli. The Turtle Slouiitaius in tlie north nro 
crossed by the Oanadiaii boundary, south ofwliicli 
llioir area is but 800 sq. in., and their higliesb ele¬ 
ction 2300 feet. The geological features of tlio 
Dakotas nro full of variety and interest. A very 
large proportion of the surface is covered by 
dacial and alluvial drift, and much of tho country 
uears evidence of having been more than once 
submergocl. During tho Silurian ago a sballoAV 
i50a or saline lake must have rolled over it; rvliile 
there is evidenco that at about the end of the 
glacial period it either was the bed of a great 
lake or at least was very largely covered 'with 
lacustrine wabora. At pranent the hikes am all 
relatively small, except Devirs Lake, or Minni- 
Avaiikon, in the north, wliich, like many othon 
of tins region, has no outlet. Its waters are 
therefore saline, but it is inliabited by ilslie.s of 
various frcsli-wator species. About oiic-thivd of 
tlio area of the tract, chiefly towards tlio north¬ 
west, is hcliovcil to he uiulerlnid Avitli beds of worli¬ 
able lignite, well adapted to use ns a domestic fuel; 
and. the spontaneous 11 ring of bho limiite beds lioa 
probably bccii a large factor in tlie dovelopment of 
tlio so-called ‘bad lands,’ which am covered with 
rooks of mosb fantaatio flhapes. Natural fuel-gas 
has been obtained by boring at Bovcral points. 
Among the buildiiig-stonoa are quartzite, jasjier, 
and granite in tho south-east, and sandstone, 
marble, and granite in the soutli*west. Fictile cllays, 
gypsum, oomeiit, chalk, mica, and other useful 
minerals arc found in many places, Medicinal and 
thermal apriiiM are found in tho south-AA est, where 
the Black IlilTs ftfFonl much gold and silver, oa well 
os till, antimony, load, mica, copper, and other 
iniiicrnlB. Tho tiii*inines are the only ones of any 
o.xtenb ever Avorkecl in America; ancf some of the 
gold-mines are among tho most extensive in the 
world. In tho ten years 1877-87 the gold and 
silver production of the Black HUla amounted to 
833,770,000. 

The cUmato of tlie Dakotas presents some reniavk* 
aide features. The winters arc cold, but so dry 
and sumiy bliat the cold is usually homo without 
groat siiflcring,^ except during the hlizzaixU (see 
JlLl^zaRD) wIiLch are occasionally experienced. 

The Buniincr days are wanii and often Avindy, but 
the iiiglifc« arc oidinanly calm and cool. TJie 
climate la everywhere remarkably healthful; mal- 
arial illHCOsca are nearly imknoAVn. Tho rainfall 
is relatively low, bub the couious saline eloinonts 
in the soil, with the generally level surface and 
fcfio coolness of the climate, tend to the rotontioii 
of inoiatiiro; hence the rainfall is usually ample 
for tiio piodiiction of all tho ordinary crops. The 
planting of forests liaa been greatly encouni^ed by 
local and uabional logwlaliou. The iMis.soui'i Hivor 
is the principal^ stream; it is naually navigable for 
eight months in the year. The other important 
rivers are the James, noted for the fertility of its 
valley; tlie navigable Red River, fniuoius for its 
rich alluvial hnsinj tho Big Sioux, Voriuilion, 
Wliito, Oil even no, Bad, Moi-eau, Grand, Cannon 

Ball, Heart, Little MiBsouri, Maple, and the Mouse 

Or Somis. The north-east section of Noi41i Dakota ■ 

Is tributary to Hudaoii Bay tlirough the Red Rlvor; 
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\)\it the fi\v yreatev i>avb i>f Ihc Dtilvotaa heloiiga lo 
the Mississippi valley. The loaiHit^r agricultural 
piotlucts are spring wheat of high gi’ado, the staple 
pvotluofc of lUe KeiTKivei' liosiu; iiuiize, which docs 
well tlii-ougliouii a large prb of the alates ; flax, 
raiaed chiefly for the oil of its Bced; onts, rye, bar¬ 
ley, huckwheafc, pattitoeH^ and hay. Fruit-giwiug 
is receiving a rapid dovclopinent. Hops grow wild 
and of good duality in certain sectuiiia, A very 
important in to rest ia the rearing of livo-stock, the 
cattlG-raiich system prevailing in the less fiobtled 
districta, Tlio Had Lands, formerly regarded as 
wovtlilcsa, avo now especially valued as siiliable 
ffround for cattle-raiHing. A country like Llie Da¬ 
kotas, hub a fow yoave sineo the abodo of millions 
of bufTnlo and couutlc.ss antelope, imisb of necessity 
bo M'ell adapted to giuzing. A very considerable 
proportion of the area is slill occupied by Indian 
I'Gscrvatioiis j iminigratioii lias gone on at a rapid 
rato, and the portion still open for occujmtioii by 
actual settlers iiad by 1888 been reduced to onc- 
fourtli of the country, The larger iiropoiTioii of 
the incoming eotblers are from the older northern 
sbitos find from Cannila; but inaiiy come from 
Scandinavia, Ihitain, and Germany, and not a 
fow (MeniiouitCH) from Russia. The maiinfacturiii^ 
in tores Is of the Dakotas are for new agriciiltiiiul 
states Bingnlai'ly diversified and ^extensive. Rail¬ 
ways, including thcNorlhovn Pnoilicline, havobeen 
pushed extensively, and blieir consbriicbion has pic- 
oeded, not followed, the aottleineiit of the country. 
Abundant provision has been made for the odiiea- 
tioiial needs of the country^ ftnd several colleges and 
Tionnal schools and a universally prevalent Hystc3]n 
of free schools have been esUiblished. Among the 
pvinciiml towns of North Dakota are Risinavck, the 
capital, Fargo, ’VVahpeton, (Jraiul Forks* Pembina, 
JaTuesbown, &c.; of South Dakota, Ificne, the 
capital, Dead wood, in the lllnck IliJifl, Sioux Falls, 
Yankton, AVatortown, and Mitcholl. 

Pop. of the temlory of Dakota (1860) *1807; 
(1870) IL f 81; f 1880} f 85,177. Of t hc stale of North 
Dakota in 1890, 1852*719; of SontU Dakota, 328,808 
(in 1880, 36,009 and 08,268 respccfcively). 

History ,—Tlio first real and permanent wliite 
Bctblomcnt in Dakota wa.s prnlmbly ostahlishcd liy 
French Canadian sctbleifi near Pemhina about 1780, 
Lord Selkirk in 1812, by a mis take, luiU his fort of 
Pembina soufcii of the Canadian line; there were 
far-trading posts cfttabUshcd at least early as 
1808. By a treaty >vith the Dakota Indiana in 
1861 Qi large part of tlie country was opened to 
wliUo settlement. The tcnitoiy was catabUsUed 
and organised in 1801. Yankton was tlie capital 
until 1883, when JliKTuruck hecamo tlie seat of gov¬ 
ern niont.^ During the congiusshimil sessinii of 1888 
-80 provision was iimdo to ntlinib it into the Unimi 
os two states—North Dakota and South Dakota, 

UalaP-tiaiua« Sec La.Mi\ism. 

DalbCflttic, a town of Kirkcudbrightsliiro, 
near Urr Water, 16 iniles S\Y. of DuTiifiues, 
Fouudwl iu 1786, it owed Us impoytanco to the 
noighljonniig Cniignair graiiibe-quaiTies (now to a 
large ox tent ox bans ted), and to its poUsl ling-works, 
Nvliich fuvftishcd granito for the Liverpool and 
Ode^isa Docks, the Thames Enihankinenfc* and 
inanj’- more works, loth at home and abroad. Pop. 
(1841) 1430; (1881)3861. 

D-allicrgy the name of an ancient and noble 
German family whieli long hold by hereditary right 
the oibco of eharuberlain to the arcbbishopi'ic of 
Worms, So great was tho renown of the Dal berg 
family, tliat at eveiy coronation of a Gerninn 
eiuiJGvov the royal herald exclaimed: ‘ Is there no 
Dalberg here whereupon the representative of 
tlio family kneeled, and vcoeived from the now 
emperor the dignity of * first knight of tho cmp>ive.’ 
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One of tho moat eminent nicmbcVH of this family was 
Karl Theodor (1744-1817 )j the last priuce-biHliop of 
Mainz, who, trained for the church, held Jiumeroufl 
high oilieesj and ultimately became elector of 
Mainz, chancellor of the empire, and jnimato of 
Germany, He was a friend of Wicltiml, Horder, 
Ooellio, and Scliiller, aiul wrote works on liiatory, 
philosophy, and les tho tics, 

l>all>Ci*giO« a tropical genus of papilionaeROua 
trees and timbers. Some of them uro vahiablo 
tiinbor-trcca, particularly tho Sissoo of Den gal 
{IJ. Sissoo) and V, mchiHOxyloii of Senegal 
(Senegal Ebony, q.v.). J). mmeCariax of Surinam, 
yields a resin very similar to Dragon’s Blood. 

Dale, Davip, was hern ftli January 1739 at 
Stewarton iu Ayrshire, Early appmitleod to a 
Paisley weaver, he aflenvards traveiled ,qoino liino 
round tho coimtry, binu‘ng up iho^ homespun linen 
yarn, next heeauio clerk In a Hilk-morcev, then 
an importer of French and Dutch yarns, On 
Arkwright’s visiting Scotland it was agreed tliat 
he and Dale elioiild engage in cottou-spiniung 
together at New Lanark near tlio Falls of Olyile. 
Tlieio Tlale built mills, and hcoanio pi'impuiotis. In 
1709 he sold these mills to a Manoliestor company 
whoso manager was Iho faiiioufi R<)])ort Owen, 
liusband of Dale’s dauglitor. Dale s|)cnt Jiia last 
years in active works of bcncvolcnco iu Glasgow, 
and iu preaching to a clinroli of bis own >^nch 
called itself the * Old IndepcndoiitH,’ Ho died at 
(Basgo>v, 17til March 1896, 

Dalocarlla, or DAhAnNk (signifying »valley- 
coiinlry’), an old province of eoiitral ^Sweden, ihjw 
formiug the Idu or county of Kopparbeig. Tho 
Dalccarlians are ciel oh rated for tho part they took 
Under Gufitavuft Vasa in freeing their country from 
the yoke of Christian IT, of Donmavk, 

DMleiiibortf Jean lk XIond, niathomaliciau 
ami oncyclopii'iliBt, was bom in I'avifj* Novwiibor 
16, 1717, and wa,s found the day after his bivih ucav 
the chura/i of 6’fr Jcafi-lG-Jtod, /mfii sv/iich he 
derived liis name—tho aurnaiiio ho himself added 
long aflov. He won the iUegitimaUi sou of Madame 
do Tonein and tlio Chovalier DcRtonclies, and w^iis 
lironglib up by tlio wife of a poor glador; Imt liis 
father, without publicly ackmiwlcdghig Uiq natcr- 
nity, Bccurcd to him an allowance of ]2(X) francs 
a year. At twelve the boy ontored tho Collrgo 
Mazarin* where be soon allowed liis lifelong pasniou 
for inatliGiiiatical studies. On loavhig cm I age, ho 
rotumod to the linniblo homo of his kind muter- 
inotlicr, where ho conbimicd to live and pursue his 
favonrito studies for thirty yoais, broken only by 
t^vo ineftectual attempts to earn a living by law and 
medicine. ^You will never,’ said liis fiwtcr-niotlier, 
^bo anything but a philosopher; and what in a 
philosopher, nut a fool wlio lormeiits himsolf during 
Ilia life that people nitty talk about him wliiiii be is 
dead?’ His first distinction was admission at 
twenty-three to tho Acndeniy of iScicnc'cs, Two 
years later appeared liis Tiuot^ dc Di/mnnitjjisCt 
which reduces all the laws of motion to tho con¬ 
sideration of Eqiiililmnm, thereby making an 
epoch in mechanical pliilosopii 3 % baler works 
were It^Jlcociom sur h CauiiG yMmh des VailSf 
which gained the inv/o of tho Academy of Boilin, 
1746, and Mdiicli contains tho first conception and 
use of the Calculus of.Partial DilTcronces; Tniitd 
dc V3h(iuilibrc et dit Mouvement dcs Fhudes (1744); 
Fcchrcim siiv la VrCcmion dcs fj(iuhioxes tt sur hi 
Mutation dc VAxede la Tare (1749); and lleckcrches 
sur Bijf'^rcnts Points ImjioHunis du du 

^fonde (1754). ll\^OpusGidcsM(dhCmtiUqucs{^y\)\n, 
1761-80) contain an iininonso number of momoim, 
some on iiew subjects, some con tail nng develop- 
inonta of his previous works, 

But D’Alembert did nob conriiio himaeU to 
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pliysical aciciico. Por the great Emydopidic 
ptafined by Diderot ho wrote tlie famous Dlscoui's 
Prdimuwii'Cy a noble tribufee to Utevatwv© and 
philosophy, a model of lucid and elofiueiit exposi¬ 
tion, alfclioiigh its cloHsiUcation of the scioncea ia 
onen bo question. Besides nmnerous articles intlie 
EacyclopCdie (tlio inatheinabieal portion of which 
he edited), ho pwblwhod hoolift on xdvilosopby, 
literary ciiliciHiii, the theory of music, and a 
trcatriBe, ^itr la ])ciitmdio}i ihs JcsitiUs (1765), 
which involved him in controversy. He became 
secretary to the Academy in 1772, and bhero- 
afbor bo wrote the lives of all tho incmbers 
deceased between 1700 and that year—one of tho 
most pleasing of bis works. His litoraiy works 
have boon rmblished in a collected ' form, new 
edition, by Bossange (Pavia, 5 vols. 1831). This 
eiUtion contains hia correspondence with Yoltaivo 
and the king of Prussia, His BcicntUio Avorks 
have never been collected. 

)So gemiine Avaa D'Aloiiiborb’s love of independ- 
erico that Avealth and rank had no fascination 
for him. Predovick IL o£ Prussia oheved him 
the prosuloiioy of the Acadcniy of Berlin in 
1752, but bo deoUncil to leave 1'ranee, and only 
accepted a aubsoqiiont oiler of a pension of^ 1200 
francs. Tho king of Praiico granted him a 
fiimiiar sum, In 1762 Catharine II. of Hussia 
inviteil him, through her ambassador, to undertake 
the cducabioii of her son, with a salary of 100,000 
franca; and when ho declined, aho wrote hini an 
autograph letter, urging that to refuse to contribute 
to t]\o education of a whole \iafch>iv was hvcoimstont 
with his own principles j and inviting him, if he 
could nob recoiieila himself to the breaking-ofT of 
his pursuils and friemlships, to bring all his friends 
with him, and she would provide both for them 
ajid for lum ovmiluug they could desire, But 
lie remained steadrasb, D’Aleinberfc never married, 
He was tenderly attached for many^ years to 
ilftdonioiaolle Eapinaaso, with Avhom ho lived in tho 
same house in PXatonic allection for nearly a dozen 
veara, bub who nvos scavco worthy of Iiia dovo- 
tioii. Her dcnlh in 1776 was a cnisliing blow to 
tho pliiloaopher. Ills own health began to give 
way; for ho was sullering finni the stone, and 
would not consent to an operation. He died 
OoU)be\' 29, 1783. 

GKOncuc, an almost forgotten but 
very able author, Avas horn at Aberdeen about 
1G20, studied at Marisclial College, and aftonvards 
kept a school in Oxford for thirty yeara, wlicvo ho 
died August 28, 1687. He deaewes to be remciib 
bered for two rcnlavkablo Avorlcs— the ArsEmiovimt 
vulqo Ofutradcr Uiimrsalis ct Limjua Philosophtca 
( 1601 ), and DkiaacalocopftnSi or the Deaf and Ditmh 
Man's Tidor ( 1680), The fonner is a very ingomouB 
attoiripb to represent and classify ideas by speeific 
arbitrary eliaractom irrcspectiA^o «)f_ Avords, It con¬ 
tains the gQniis of Biafiop AVilkins’s subsequent 
spijculatioiis in his worlc, A Heal Gharacter and 
d PfLUonaphiml Langmyc Leibnitz baa 

repeatedly alluded to it in coniplimcnlaiy terms. 
The laUer work has for its design ' to bniip the 
way of Leacliing a deaf man to read and wiito as 
near as possiblG to that of teaching young ones to 
speak and under,stand their jnoblicr-tongue, 

I>alliou8ie, James Anduhav DiiounHIamsay, 
Marquis or, CJovernor-general of India, and 
* greatest of Imliau proconsuls/ was tho third eon 
of tho ninth Earl of Dalhoiisio, and was born 
April 22* 1812, afe DalliQUBie Castle, Midlotluaii. Ho 
Avas educated at Harrow, and graduated at Chrfet 
Church, Oxford, In 1832* hy fclie death of Ins only 
1 ‘Cmaining brother, he succeeded to the courtesy title 
of Lord Kamsay. In 1836 ho stood iiiiBuccc.ssfiilly 
ioT Ediuburgb in theGonsovvative interest; in 1837 


A^os elected for llatldingtonsliivc. On the death of 
bis father in 1838 ho ontered the House of Pcei-a 
as Eavl of Dalhousie, ^ In 1843 Sir Robcit IVcl 
appointed Jum Vice-president of the Board of Xrado, 
and in 1846 he succeeded Air Gladstone as Presi¬ 
dent of fclic Board, The * raihvay mania' tlircNV an 
imnicnKo amount of labour and i-csponsibiUty upon 
his department; but tlie energy, industry, and 
admimstrative ability he displayed in Ins office, no 
less than liia readiness and lluency in jparliament; 
marked him out for the highesli oflices in tlio 
state. AYlien Peel resided office in 1840, lord 
John Russell paid tUe Earl of DalUousic the rave 
coimdimcnt of asking him to remain at the Board 
of Trade, in order to carij^ out the regulatioiifl he 
liad framed for tlm railway syateiii. In 1847 he 
was appointed Governor-general of India,^ as suc¬ 
cessor to Lord Hardiuge, and arrived in Calcutta, 
Januaiy 12, 1848—the yoiuigcst governor-general 
ever sent to that couulry. lib* liuliaii adminis- 
tration was not less splendid and successful in 
regard to tlie acquisition of territory than in the 
means he adopted for developing tlia reBouvcca 
of the coiintiy, and improving tdic admiiii-stmtion 
of the East Indiau goA'oniiueiit. Pe^ ami tlio 
Punjab Avcrc conquered; Naginir, Oiidli, fiattava, 
Jhansi, and Bcrar Avere aniioxed—altogether* four 
great kiugdoius, besides a number of minor prin¬ 
cipalities, AA^ere added to the dominions of the Queen. 
IlaihvayBon a colossal scale Avore planned, and partly 
commenced; 4000 miles of electric telegranh Avere 
spread over India; 2000 miles of road betAveen 
Calcutta and PcsUawivr Aveve bridged anil nietailed; 
the Ganges Canal, the largest of the kind in tlio 
country, Avna epcnccl; important Avorka of iniga- 
tion all oA'er India avcto planned ami executed; 
and tlie department of public AA'oiks aybb I'torgan- 
isicd. Among other incidents of liiH boneficciit ad¬ 
min islratioii may ho Jiientioncd his energetic action 
agaiimb suttee, thuggee, fenia^ infanticide* dud the 
alavc-brado; the organisation of tlio Legislative 
Coiinoii; the improved training of the civil service, 
Avliioh AA'as opened to all natuval-born suhjecla of 
tho British crown, black or white ; the succesefnl 
development of trade, agriculfcui'o, forcaUy, niiniiig; 
and a groat reform in the postal smice of India, 
In a minute Avliich lie drew up on resigning oflice, he 
revieAved Avith paidonablo pride the events of Ids 
eight ycara* goAwnor-gcnoralship. Hia coiiBtitntion 
Imd never been strong, and it gave Avay under the in- 
ccssaub labour and reftpoualbility imposed upon him 
by his noble aiubition. MeaiiAvliile, honours had 
been shoAVered upon him ))y liis (Juceu and country 
Avitli no sparing hand j in 1848 Jio Avas made a 
Knight of the ™sble; in 1840 he received tho niav- 
quisato, the thanlcs of both Houses of Patliaiuenfc 
and of the East India Company for tlie ' zeal and 
ability* displayed in administering the resourcca of 
British JiKiia in tho contest wifli the Sikhs; in 
1862, on the death of Wellington, lie Avas nomin¬ 
ated hy the then prime-minister, tlie Earl of Derbv* 
to the olTice of Constable of Her Majesty s Castle 
of Dover and Lord AVarden of the Cinque Ports. 
Dalhousic sailed from Calcutta in March 1856. On 
his arrival in England lie was unable io take Ina 
seat ill the House of Lords; aiul the remainder 
of bis days avgs spent in iiiudi physical sufteriiig 
and nro.straUoa of strengfcli. On 19th December 
18G0 he (lied at Dalhousie Cnsble in bia 48bli year, 
leariiig behind liim a name that ranks among tJie 
highest in tho roll of Indian viceroys for states- 
mansliip^ administrative A’igoui’, ana tho faculty 
of inspiring confidence among tlie luilUona buo- 
iQcted to his SAvay. As ho died Avibhoub male 
iBsne, liis title of marquis becamo (jxtuiot,, the 
earldom of Dalhousic and other Scottish honours 
reverting to IiIb cousin, Baron Paniiiure- His 
policy of annotation lias been blamed for the 
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iinitiny wliicli brolCG ouboreliis deatli ; Lut though, 
ill Jiiafciu M'Carfchy’s wonts, ‘ Jie 'vvas a inau of coin- 
ninndiTifj energy ami indomitable courage, with the 
intellocb of a ruler of men and the spirit of a con- 
qiiGior,’ he was also of a most Bcnsitive conscience, 
and ontered on bhe Siikh and ‘BiirmcHo wars and 
embarked on a policy of aimexabion ngainabhis will. 
See tile articles Oudii, Pegu, Punjab, 

SiKUS j the Duke of Argyll’s India under JJalhoKsie 
and Cannt)}f/{^SQ6); anti Captain Lionel Trotter’s 
J)(dhoi{siG in the ‘ Stntesinejr series (1880), 

l>aUuS| a town in the SpoJiisli province of 
Alin oris, at the foot of the Siena do Clador, with 
n pop. of about 9500, who are employed chiefly 
ill uinn’iig and amclling, 

ft town of MifllotJiiaii, C miles SL, 
of Edinliiirgh, on. a tongue of land beUvecii the 
North and South Eska. There is a large corn 
oxclmngo (18D5); of nearly a dozen places of wor- 
sliip the only old one is the parish cluircli, collegiate 
once, of which Norman Maclcod was for three 
years Tuliii?itei'. The chief glory o£ the place ia 
Dalkeith Palaco, a seat of the Duke of Bucclench 
(see Scott), Standing near the end of the High 
Street, in a hcanbifnl park of 1035 acres, it is a 
Grecian edilieo, built in 17O0 hy Sir John Yanbriigli 
for Moiinimitlrs widowed diicliess. The castle, Its 
]>i’Ddecoflsor, was the seat first of the Gmliains, 
and then of tSie Dcmglasett from the 14tli ceninvy 
till 1(542, when the ninth Earl of Morton sold it to 
the fiecond Eavl of Bucclench, Dalkeith tlius lifts 
incmoriea of the Bogmit Morton (tho ‘ Liori’a Den ’ 
the coablo was callGu in his day), of General Monk 
(1654-50), and of visits from James IV,, James 
VLj Charles I., Prince Charles Edward, George 
IV. j and Qneen Victoria, lb is the scone, too, of 
Moil’s Mansie IVauch. Pop, (1841) 4831 ; (1881) 

6m. ^ ' 

capital of Dallas county, Texas, on 
Trinity Hirer, 205 miles NNW, of Ilouaton by rail. 
It is a flourishing place, with colleges for Imya 
and girls, a medical institute, a number of flour¬ 
mills aiul giTOi-elcvatom, several foundries, and 
man^faobnros of woollens, soap, &c. Pop. (1880) 

Dallas. George Mifelin, an American diplo¬ 
matist anil statesman, was born in Philadelnhia, 
July 10, 1702 , Ills father, A. J, Dallas (1750- 
1817 ), was a distinguished lawyer of West Indian 
birth anil Scottish descent, wJio filled with credit 
the positions of secretary of the bronsury and 
aebiug-seemtary of wav under Presifleub Matlison. 
Tho younger Dallas graduated at Princeton Col- 
Icgo in 1810. Ill 1813 ho was admitted to tlie bar, 
and soon after entered the diplomatic service. In 
1831 lie was sent to tho United States senate by 
the Pennsylvania legislature. He was IJiiiboil 
States iniiiister to Iliissia from 18.37 to 1839, ami 
ix\ 1S44 waa elected vice-pvcHideiit of the United 
States. Ill 1840 his eastjng-voto as president of 
the senate repealed the proteetivo tariff of 1842, 
though^ he Imd previously been considered a Ib’o- 
tectionist. Hie course on this question aroused 
much ludignftbion in Poiinsylvania. He was sent 
to Groat Britain as United States minister at St 
James a from 1856 to 1861. He died at PMlftilelphia, 
DeceJiiber 31, 18G4, His principal published writ¬ 
ings were poslhunious; they include a very i-ead- 
able and entertaining Serirs of Letters from London 
(1S69 )i and a Life of A. J. BulUis (1871 ), His life 
>\'as marked by assiduous devotion to official duties, 
which left him little leisure to look after his own 
pm-ate interests, and lio lived and died a poor 
man, ^ 

Dalles. See CoLUMriiA Uiver, 

Dalliiig, Loud, ScoHumver, 

]>almiltin4 a narrow .strip of Austrian territory 
ox tending along tho Adriatic Sea, and bounded 011 
tlio N. by Croatia, on the E. by Bosnia, Herze¬ 
govina, and Moiitcnogro. Area, 4040 sq. ni,; 
pop. (1886) 510,372. The coast of Dalmatia and 
immoimis adjacent islands is every where steep 
and rocky, and tho chief towns, all of which are 
on the coasl, arc Zara, Sebenico, Linsa, Spalalo, 
Rrazzft, Ha^una, and Cattaio. Tho eimiiiry is inoun- 
tainouH, elucfly dry moorland, iviUi miiueroiis small 
lakes and rivers, most of which dry uji in sunimoi’. 
Tho highest mountain is Grjon, near (Jattaro, (>236 
feet. The cliniaie is uncertain; mean loinporaluro 
about 00® f rainfall about 28 in. Tho Boi-a((j.v,) 
wind is Jimch dreaded. AIxml one-uinbli of the 
land is arable, anti produces wheat, barley, oiifcs, 
maize, rye, and potatoes. Wine and olives are also 
protlucGcU Nearly half of tho land is in pastiiTO, 
and wood occupic.s ahmii a third. Tlio islands 
arc nob very fertile, but supply good timber for 
shipbuilding. Catfclo-rcaring, seafaring, and the 
liHlierics are tlio cliiof industries, Tlio annual 
value of the exports and imports is LI,500,000. 
Tho exiiortH eonmb iJi'iiicipally of wfiio, oil, 
brandy, hides, wool, wax, honey, and fruits, Of 
tho wlmlo pojjulation, it is computed tliat about 
55,000 are Italians, 1000 Albanians, 1000 Gcrmaii.s, 
500 Jews, and the roinaiiuler cimsists of 8 ou thorn 
Slavoniaiia—chiefly Dalmatians and Mcrlaks, a’he 
Dalmatians are a line race of mc]i, bold and bravo 
as scallion and aoUlievs, and forinorly wove tho 
main snp]iort of tho nuHlary power of voTiicG. 

In aucieut tiiucfi Dalmatia was a cmvtiidcvahic 
kingdom, and, aftei’ many niisuccc.ssfiil attempts, 
was fimt subjugated by the Bonians in tbo time 
of Augustus, On tlio fall of tlio Westorn Eiuoiro, 
Dalmatia, wliich^ had fornicd tho most soutliorn 
]iart of the proviuco Illyrioum, was capturoil by 
the Goths, from whom it was taken by the Avail 
(490), wlifj in their turn yielded it to tlio Hlavo- 
niftiifi about 020 , Tho state fmnuleil by the Slavo¬ 
nians conbiiumd until the licgiiming of tlio lUli 
conturyi when King Iiftdislaua of Ilungury incor- 
^ porated a part of Dalmatia with Croatia, while tho 
other part, with the title of duchy, placed itself 
imdtir the protection of tlio Vonotiftii vopublic, 
The Turks afterwards made tliemsolvos masters of 
a small iiortion j and by tho peace of Cainiio-h'orjnio 
(1707), tho Venetian part of Dalumtia, with A^enieo 
itself, became subject to AuHtiian nilc. ^Vll<^n 
Austria, in 1805, had coded this part of Dahiialia 
to Napoleon, it was anrioxed to the kingdom of 
Italy; aflorwards ( 1810 ) Lo Illyria. Since 1814 
Dalmatia forms part of Austria; the coiiimune of 
Spizza being added hy tho Congress of Borlin in 
1878. 

V^ilkbiSDii, LaUnatia and I^Ionicnc^/ro 
IliohUmdH and Istands 0 / the AdritUie 
(1849) ; TOngfioW, Tour in Dalmulia (1859); Yriailo, 

Us BonU dc VAdriatinixe (1878); hVccmnii, Sketdm from 
the Subject and Ncvjhhoitrbm Lamh of Vtnkc (1881); 
Henri Cons, La Province Jtomainc dc I)fdmalw\[m)\ 

Aiid Jftoksoii, DahiatM, the Qttnrnaro, and latria (1887). 

Dulniatiau Dgjx, or Oariiiauim>o<i, a vaviety 
of dog closely resombling in size and sliape the 
modern pointer. It ]» often kept in staldoH, )) 0 - 
come .4 attached to tho liorses, and may bo seim 
running After eamnge.i. Its colour should bo 
winto witli black spots not more than an inch in ' 
diameter regularly distributed over iln body, in- 
clnding ilH ears and iaik U.s niigiii is iinoorUun ; 
the name DalumtiAii is probaldy altogcllior niin- 
eiuliiiff: nnditiM supposuil llWil may Imvo liomi 
Urouglifc ffou\ IikUq, wKcic a voiy aiuulav kind t«f 
dog exists. 

Dallliatic {Dedmutica), the deacon’s robe in 
the lloiiiaii Catholic Cluircli, The most anoieut 
form of tlio (laluiatic is exhibited in the annexed 
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■woodcut, after an early Christian pain tin" on a 
wall in tlic catacoinha at Rome. It was ori^rinnll^ 

of Uncii) but it 19 
now gciiemllyin tide 
of the same heavy 
silk as tlieCliasuble 

(a.v.). 

1>ailniau, a city 
of Ouflli, on tlio left 
bank of the Canges, 
00 miles A’W* 0 / 
AUaliabad, with a 
magniricent Hindu 
tcinplc, Pop. 6387. 

Dalmclling-^ 
toil, an Ayrshire 
village, near tlie 
liver Poo«, lei 
miles SE. of Ayv 
by rail. In its 
vicinity are many 
aebivo collioi'ieB 
and irou'^vorks. 
Pop, of the village 
alone (1881) 1437, 

0jlll*l^a(la (*the lioine of ilio descendants of 
Riacla’), the ancient name of a torritoiy in Ireland, 
comprehending what is now called ^tlio Route,* or 
fciie norfcliora Irnlf of County Antrim. Its inhabit' 
ants wci’O Scots of Gaelic race living in the midst 
of a Pictiali population, and a number of them 
crossed over bo Argyll in 498 and founded there 
another kingdom of Dalriada. Move than twenty 
kings of^ this state are cniiincrated before Konnefcn 
MdcAlpin, who, about 843, united uiulcv one 
scaptro the Hnlrifids or Scots and the Piets, and 
thus bccaino the lirsL king of Alban, which about 
two centuries aflenvards began to bo known ns 
Scotia or Scotland; ’ 



ftulry, a town of Ayrshire, on the Gavnock, 23 
milosSW, of Glasgow. Pop. (1861) 2706 ^ (1881) 
6010, this jgrowth being duo to the establislinioj'it of 
nciglibonung ironworks in 1845.—Eor the skirmish 
nt Baby, near Tyndmm, see JbiuCE. 

nalryiimlCi Alexander,^ hydrograplior, ■ woa 
a younger hrobhor of Sir David Dnhymple, Eord 
Ilfuies, ami was thus a member of an old and illus¬ 
trious Scottish family (for its chief inomhevs, see 
Stair and IIailrs) ; he was born at Now Hailas, 
near Eilinhurgii, 24l;h July 1737, At liftcon he 
Bailed for Madras as writer hi tlie East India 
Company's service, and after a few years* dreary 
work began to attract tlio notice of his superiors 
by bis iiidustjy and intoUigeni'e. In 1759 Jie jnarlo 
a voyage of observation among the eastern islands, 
and after rctimiiiig to Madras in 1762, was sent 
lo open im tlio trade witli Sulii, icatiliing Canton 
late in 17o4. In 1775 lio went to Madras as a 
member of council, hut was recalled two years 
after on an unfounded clmrgo of misconduct, Ho 
l^camo liydrograplior to the East India Company 
ill 1770, and to blio Admiralty in 1795, and died, 
tlu'co weeks after his summary dismissal from the 
latter of lice, lObh Juno 1808. 

l>Ali*yiit|N>10) il/Ji Jamks, was fcJie secojid of 
Sir James JDalryinnle, baronet, afterwards fimt 
Viscount Stair. lie was called to the Seottisli 
bar ill 1676, and ultimately became one of the chief 
clerks of the Court of Session, and a Nova Scotia 
baronet in 1698. lie was a sound antiquary, aiul 
hib work entitled Collections conceniinr/ the Hcoitish 
History prcmlimj (Edin. 1705) is still of value, 

Dalton^ John, clicmist and nhysicist, was born 
0th September 1700, at Eaglcsnotd, near Cocker- 
jnoutii,in Cumberland, and was the son of a Quaker 
weaver. He I'eeeived Ills early education at a 


Quaker school in his native place, and, after 1781, 
in a boavding-achool kept by a relative in Kendal, 
of which three years later he and a brother became 
the jjioprictors. Here his love 0 / mathematical and 
phyftical studies was Orst developed. He wrote 
several matheiiiabical essays, anil in 1787 com¬ 
menced a jounial of meteorological observations, 
W’hicU he continued throiiglioub his -wholo life, 
recording in all 200,000 observations. He collected 
bnttevllics, and gathered a great liortus siccus and 
hei’barhini. In 1793 lie ■was appointed teacher of 
matlieinatica and the physical sciences in Ncav Col¬ 
lege, Manchester: after the removal of the college to 
York in 1799, ho BUimoried himself in Manchester 
by private tuition. In 1805 iio lectured at the 
Royal Institution. His McteorologiecU Observations 
(1793), dealing largely w'ith auroras, contained tho 
I germs of many of liis fufcnro discoveries. In 1794 ho 
first flcscnbed tho phenomena of coioiir-blinduess, 
observed hy him in his own case and that of liia 
brother, and often called Daltonism, In 1808-10 
he publislicd his New Syslcm of Chcmiml Philo' 
sopfiyy to which he added tho first part of a second 
volume in 1827. In 1817 lie w’ns np[ioinfced presi¬ 
dent of the Manchester PhilosopIdeal Society, He 
wan also a meml^er of the Royal Society, and an 
associate of the Paris Academy, and of sevoi-al 
other foreign aoeiobies. In 1833’ho receiv^ed a pen¬ 
sion of £150, aftcrw’ards raised to £300. In the 
same year Dnltons friends nncl fellow^-townsmen 
collected £2000, to raise a statue to his honour, 
which was executed Iw Cliantrey, and placed at 
the entrancG of tho Royal Institution in blan¬ 
ch ester. Oxford gave him its D.C.L., and Edin¬ 
burgh, LL.D. He was twice a vice-president of 
the British Association. In 1837 he had a sliock 
of mrnlyMS, and he dicul, nniversolly raspected, 
at ifaiichcstor, July 27, 1844. His chief pliysical 
rcscarclicB ■were on the coiislitution of mixed gases, 
on the force of steam, on the elasticity of vapoum, 
and oil the expansion of gabies hy heat. , In 
chemistry, ho distinmiishcd liimself by his develop¬ 
ment of the atomic blieoiy, os also by hia reaearclies 
on tlio absorption of gases by -water, on earbonio 
acid, carhuretted hym'ogcu, &c. Dalton wcta un¬ 
questionably one of tho greatest chomisls that any 
country has produced, Profound, ijatieiit, and 
intuitive, he had prociaely the faculties Tequisi(.e 
for agi-cat scientific discoveiBr, Hin atonilc theoiy 
elevated clioniisbry into a scioncc. In his habits, 
Dalton was siniiuo ; in mAuners, grave and ro- 
isferved, but kindly, and dwtingmsliGd by his tnitli- 
fulness and iiitegiity of character. He ‘never 
found time * to inaiTy. See the Lives of him hy Dr 
AngiiB Smith (1836), Dr Hemy (1864), and Lons¬ 
dale (1874) j and the article Atomic PirEORV, 

Daltoii'in-FiirueRS, a town of Lanec^hire, 10 
miles AYNW, of Lancaster^ coinnumicating with 
the Pea by a canal (3^- miles). It has extejisiro 
malting and ironworks; and the ruins of Eumess 
Abbey (q.v.) arc in tho vicinity, Romney was a 
native. ■ Pop, (1861) 2812; (1881) 13,339. 

llnltoiiisiii. See Oolour-burdness. 

Dalycll) or Da i^zell, Thojias, a Scottish 
general famed for his zeal in the repression of tho 
Coveiiantem, was bom about 1509, the son of 
Thomas Daly ell of Biims, LinlithgoAvahive, Enter¬ 
ing the army at an early age ho was made a general 
major of footliy Charles 11. in 1050 j and excluded 
from Cromwoll^s Act of Gi'uce, he entered tho 
service of Rnssia and disUnguished himself in 
the wars againet the Tartars and Turks. At the 
request of Charles II. ho was^ pci'iiiitted to robum 
home, and in 1006 was appointed conunandoi-in- 
chiof in Scotland with the view, of repressing the 
Covenanters. On 28th KoYCmher he d cfentecl them 
atRuilion Green, in the Pontlnuds, and, in Burnet’s 
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DAMASCENING 

wonld, 'ftcfciiig tliQ Muscovite too grossly', 
Maine a by\vord of toiTor. A voiy tlovotat 
lie is saut nevoi to have shoved liia bea xl 
execution of Cliavloa I. lie died 23d Ai g 
Diuu. See \Yeir, Coffjsudam. 
llailingcs, in Law, arc fclic i>ocimUi 
tion due for ioss or iiijtny siistainiLl 
peiaon tlirongJi the fault or negligeuce JoJ 
Whoi'G a Sinn ascertained in ainoiinb ls 
action is ono not properly for damages, uu 
Bub M’Jiero fclic snui is not ascovtaincil, aa 
injury iiaa been dene t« a niau's elm 
property, tlie action can in general oh 
damages tlio amount of wliich the injiii 
esbiniafces, and which is defcerniincd by the 
of tlio court or vordiot of a jury. When 
a conLiact agree that if the contract be 
specified suiii of money shall bo paid, ti 
spoken of as liquidated damages, a &u 
upon to save tlio trouble of ascorbaining t 
(lama^'o clone. Nominal datnngoa arc ti 
to a plaintiif who C3bablislic« Ins right, b i 
shown that lie has smlFored actual loss, 
ov vindietivo damages axe given not onl 
pensabe the injured party, bub to pi 
oftciidov, as iu aetlntia for damages 
setluclion, and the like. Damages^ h 
additional dauiages claimed by aplftintil 
above those paid into court by a defonda 
person is liable in damages for injuries 
culpable neglect ov ignovanco. Pvofcssioi 
avo liable bo malio reparation of loss 
through tlioiv want of ordinary akill in th 
llailway companies and steamboat o 
liable for injuries to person or property 
tlio fanU of themselves or their serva 
principal rules according to wliicli da 
awarded are, that the damage is meosu 
acbnal pecuniary loss, when ascertainahk 
injury Bullei'Gd inusb he the immediate co 
of the faulty act or omiK'iion; and blu 
parlies concerned in committing a wrong 
each for iWo full abiount of damages to fcl 
party. 

Ill tliQ United States, the same general 
apply as in Englaiiib Ihib the tendency 
Icgislabion, instead of rasbrictiim actions fc 
to cases in which the restitiitlon of pro 
the enforcement of right.s are inv^olvoil, 
ally boing extended to cases involving c 
arising from criminal negligence, This 
mado uoesasary from the great power 
corporations by la^y- Damages for the 
meiib of patents and copyrights may by f 
gross bo double or treble blie verdict of 
the discretion of the court. See Cost.s, I 

Damau't an outlying portion of Ih 
extondiiig alon^ fcho right liauk of iho I 
as fav'back as blie BnUiuan Mountains, 

Daman') a Portuguese settlement ai 
the proviiiGo of Griijarat, on the Gulf 
bay,_ 100 miles N, of Bombay. The i 
consists of Daman piopor (22 aq. in,) 
paiminclef Nagav llavili(G0 sq. m.), ti 
rjp. (1881) of the forinor, 21,022; of 1 
27,462, nearly ii1l Hindus. The climatei? 
healthy, Iho soil moist and fertile. TJieii 
teak forests of Na^^ar Havili pin vide 
timber for aliipbundirig, for which J) 
some celebrity. The port, guarded hy 
stands at the mouth of the Canian-Gaiq 
navigable .stream, with a bar at h 
Avhile outside Ih an excellent roadstead, 
the Poi'bugUGSo Imvo jicld Nagar H(i 
1780 only, Daninu bos been occupied 
."^ince lo6S. It fonnoiiy was noted for i1 
and dyeing, and exported its own fabr 

made Ills 
royal iHt, 
after the 
list 1685. 
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coast of Africa, besides large nuantitio.s of opiimi 
to China. The oiuum ]trade, nowevor, has neon 
stopped, and the chief industvy, beyond the vveaviug 
of cotton cloth, and of bamboo mats and baskets, 
is now tlic deep-sea fishing, in ivbich about 4000 
men arc engaged, 

Dainsiii. See Hyiiax. * 

Dumail-i-Koli skirts of the lulls'), a tract 
of hilly country in Bengal, reserved for the San Lais 
and other priiiutivo races. Area, 1300 sq. ju.; 
pop. (1881)353,413. 

Dam'aralmul, a territmy in the west of South 
Africa, between Nnumqualand and Ovampolaud 
proper, cxteudliig from the, Atlciufeic to about 10” 
45' E. long. Beliind the waterless coast region (lOO 
miles) rises a mountain district, with peaks over 
8500 feet above the sea \ and farther inland stretch 
wulo pvairiea. 'The luouniains arc rich iu minorals, 
especially copper; vegetation is confmed to tlioir 
valleys, and to the prairio region, which in tlio 
north enjoys a fine raiufalh The produce of the 
interior consists of ivory, featlicr.s, skiii.s, <^'C. 'Tlio 
Daniaras, properly Tlerero, a Bantu ((j.v,) sloiu, 
number about 60,000, of wliojii 50,000 Ii'’o in the 
mountain district j they are nomads, and own laigo 
Hocks and herds. The Ilawkoiu, or ilill Dmnariw, 
in the north-c.asb, however, who are a mueli Iommw 
type, now speak ITotteuiot. The only Jiavboiir in 
tins pai'b of the coast in "Walviscli Bay {<]. v.), which 
projjcrly helongH to Namaqnaland j it was ainioxnd 
to Capo Colony in 1884. In the sanio year the 
desert region along the coast wan mado a German 
pvotcclovalti. 

Dniiinsceiiliifr? o** DAMASKiiNmo, is a name 
wlucli in given (1) to the watered or fiLviated 
structure scon iu certain aword-blades and otlior 
weapons, and (2) to tlio orjiauiontal iiicvnstation 
witiigohl and silver of steel and iron BurfaccH. Tine 
term 111 both its applications originates from the city 
of DanioHCUs, whence the crnsadeTs brmiglit into 
Europe f4>Yr>rdH and other weapons of vemavkablo 
fiti’Qiigtli, olualicifcy, aud kccimoHa of edgn, tho 
surfaces of wbicli were Ijcantifully striated witli 
waved dark and liglib liiic.s. Tim hilts of micli 
weapons, and tlio whole surface of dcfoiiHivo armour 
from the same source were iu many oases ohiliiir- 
atoly OYiiamcnted with inevnsted gold, and hence 
ono term came Lo be applied to Uio pocnliav structure 
of the Tuctal, and to its ornainQiilat trcatiuaut. It 
is ni'obablQ that even in tlio cru.sadovH' tiiiies ilio 
making of the so-callod DamascuH bladcH and tho 
art of aaniasceiiing woio Vorsian, and to tliis day 
they roniain cliaractoristic of tliat country, tlio 
pracUcc luiving spread tlumco calit^Yald into Indiai 
wliile the Porritaiis still supply tho 'Turks oii tho 
west with their bc.st and most higlily onnuubiiLod 
weaiioiis. The production of a watered or damiw- 
ceiled surface ia illii.straLod by tho mannfaeiuro of 
* Damascus twist* bands for simrting-giins. Tho 
metal for tlie InirrolH is preparoif from rods of jion 
and Rlool, piled aUcvualdv and forged and welded 
iogcLhor into a single sol hi rod of small fiocLiuft: 
Three of these composite rods aro used iu forming 
a barrel. They are soiiaraloly twi.'^tcd in contrary 
directions till each bus iho ajqioarancc of u lino 
tbreaded scrowj then they are woldoil togolhor into 
a solid ribbon, wbicb in its turn is spirally wound 
and welded by the edges till the vcquiftde lengtli 
and boro of btirrel arc formed. Tlio re.HHU of the 
infccrt)risting of line lainiiim of aLeel and iron is a 
beautifully damasconod surface wlutdi sIiowb itself 
wlion tlio barrel ban been treated witli acid. The 
iiimistation of amiH, annonv, and other obiecLs of 
steel and iron witli gold, and nioro rarely -with 
silver, is very cxLonsiv'oly praetmed' iu the North¬ 
west rrovinces of India, ns well as in Porsiji. Ju 
Imlia it is known as Kufl Avork or ICnftgari, Tim 
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to te worked out is uiidcrciib in tho metal, 
into tliis tliG ffold or silver wire is laid, and the 
Bcarp Gilgo is Dsnten down with a hammer,' tluis 
Bccuriiig the wire in its position. Another melliod 
consists in scrnLclung the surface, and heating into 
tho Hcratchwl lines iho gold or silver wiiY), after 
which the whole surface is Inniiished to remove tho 
incisions. 

Daiiiasccinis. See Joannks Damascenu!^. 

Dailia>sciis is tho capital of Syria, mid the 
Inr^^csb town in Western Asia. Ib is called by tho 
natives Dlmashh ca^SIiam, or simply cs-Shamf the 
name which is generally applied to nil Syria. 
city ft bands H mile from tho montli of the gorge, 
thiongli. wdilcn tlio Barada, the Ckrt/soryhoas of tlio 
Greeks, forces ita way into the plain; and it is now 
coiinecfcod with Boy rout on the Mediterranean by 
an excellent French road about 70 miles long. 
Tlio plain of Ilanmscus, 500 sq, ni. in ai*ea, is 
dotted by over a Jiniulrcd towns ami villngc^i. 
It is bounded on the north'W’esb by tho Aiitb 
Lil)anna range, on tho Bouth by the Black 
Mountains, beyond wbich are the Jiills of Bashan, 
and oil the east by tho marshes of the plain, 
Damascus is situ a bed on tlie western side of the 
great plain ab an elevation of 2200 feot above the 
level of the sea, and iminedlately to the iiorUi-wcsb 
of tho city tJie Anti-Libanns li-ses to a height of 3S40 
feet. This elevated part of the mountain, called 
Jcbol ICaswdn, is crowned by the Kiibbeb on-Nosr 
(^Doino of Victory’). From tliebaso of this dome 
tlio best view of Damascu-s is obtained. Its ex¬ 
quisite beauty, as seen from the mountain, is 
greatly enhanced by contrast. Towards tho west 
there are tlic bare chocolate sabava and the storm- 
bloachod, limefitrcaked inountains. But tho 
liarada, having forced ita way through the moiin- 
taiUi spreads fan-like by sovdii rivers over tho plain 
of Damascus, ‘and every thing lives wliibher tho 
rivor cometh.’ A boautifiil green meadow, the joy 
of all orienials, extends almost from the mountain 
to tho city; in wiiioh ail the trees of tiie 

forest niid tlio ueld blend their many Blmdes, extend 
for many a mile and hold tho desorb at bay. I'Tom 
out this bower of Boffc green the city lifts to heaven 
its forest of minarotB lowering abovo pearly domes. 
Tho^rivors of Damascus nve tlie constant source of 
the city’s perennial existence. According to tradi¬ 
tion, Abraham on his 'ivoBWanl march lingered by 
tho oryfilal waters, and ruled the city in peace, 

Tlio soyoii canals by whioh u’atei* is iliwn ofi* 
from tho central Barada are called rivers. Tho 
most iniporLaul on the right side isNahar Abanias. 
Tliis is Clio river Abnirn, and it Jlowed through tho 
fashionable west-end suburb in the palmy days of 
Damascus. Tho moat important canal on the loft 
Bid a of Llie Barada is Nahar Taura—the Pbarpar of 
2 Kings, V, 12. Both rivers ilowetl ihrougli the 
residential ]>arl:s of the city, and wore largely irsed 
for bathing pni’poseb. 

Tlio appearance of Damascus as viewed from the 
niJnmtain resembles a teunis-racquet. Tho handle, 
vvhicli lies in a south-westorly direction, is the 
hlcuhln, a sub mb wliicli oxtqncls along tho Mecca 
nilgriiiMxmtG for about a milo, and ends at tho 
jhuvabab Alla ('Gate of God’). The other part is 
concentrated on the livers, and is inclosed wifcliin 
ancient walla and encompassed by luxuriant gartlona 
wliich scorn to surge around and over the pearl- 
coloured city like a sea. Ab the westorji side of tlio 
city within the walls stands the citadel. It is u 
large mmdrangnlar structure about 300 jmvds long 
and 250 wide, with projecting tewors, andsurromidccl 
by a moat. It was erected in I21t) by Melik-ol- 
Ashraf, and liEia a massive appearance, but it is a 
good deal dilapidated. The palace Rtands outside 
the walk west of tho citadel, and about 400 
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yards east of tbo citadel the Gj’eafc Mosque towon? 
above the city. The Mosque ^ was erected by 
"Waiid ’Abd-el-Mdik at the uennning of the 8tn 
century on tho site of the chiircli of St John, just 
as that chip’cli had been erected by Aveadiua about 
the beginning of the Stli century on the site of a 
pagan temple, W’liicli probably occupied the site of 
the ancient Beit Bimmon. The chnrcli was con¬ 
structed from the splendid material of ancient 
temples, and tho mosque is made up of the iiiatcnala 
of niieient churches. The old walls and many of 
the columns of thecbiivcli are still in position, and 
on a portal, older than Moliainniedan or Cliiistian 
tiinea, is carved a cross, followed by tlio 13tli verso 
of t])o IdStli Psal/ii in Greek, from the iSepfciiaginfc, 
with the abbreviation Xe added, Tlio niosquo ia 
adorned by three minarets, one of which, called tlie 
minaret ot Jesus, liscB to a height of 250 feet, and 
oil this niinareb, according to MohnnnneilaTi tradi¬ 
tion, Jesus will appear when he comes to judge the 
world. Near to tlie pulpit there is a riefily gilded 
donio, bcjioatli which the head of John the Baptist 
18 said to rest, and in the coui’t there is another 
dome wliicli contains precious fragments of ICiiflc, 
iSyiiac, and other manuscripts. Dainascns con¬ 
tains 70 other mosques, and more than 150 chapels 
for prayer aiul iriatniction. The cliiirches and 
synagogues have no architectural protensions, and 
thoir internal decorations am goigeoiis but tawdiy. 
The tomb of Nur cd-Dtii is one of the ornamentfl 
of tlic city, and the walls of the best batlia are 
decorated with beautiful ICishani tiles, and the 
flooi’K witli paiiau marble. The public cafes, though 
picturesque vvhen lighted up, arc dirty and sodden, 

The religious comiuiimtiea occupy dificreiib 
quartern of DamascuB. The Jewiab quarter {ITarai- 
el-Y(thond) lies to the Boutli of the ‘street called 
Stralglifc,' wliich runs east west for about a 
mile, with lioinan gateways at eitlier end, The 
convae of tlie Via Bccta can be traced by the 
columns in situ. The Christian quarter [Humt'Cn- 
lies north of the street calk'd Straight in 
the eastoiii part of fche city* and tho joiuainder of 
the city ia occupied by MolminmcdauB. It Ib 
spoken of as Harat-eUI^lcm* The ChiistiauR ciio 
superior in physique, in education, in enterpiifio, 
in skill, in iiidnstiy to their Mohammedan noigli- 
boiira. 

Tho diirercnfc indnstiics arp also earned on in 
separate niiavtciB. Tliove is tho silveisiiiitlis* 
bai^aar, where rough but vciy eflective peraonal 
onianicnts are mailD; the saddlers' bazaar, wlmre 
scarlet saddles and liorso-trappings are gaily 
decorated with gold and silver thread; the shoe- 
tnakei-s’ bazaar, wliero red and yellow slipper of 
goiulola-form and gorgeouB toji-boota nro made j 
the Greek bazaar, wTicro iiuitatioii ‘Dainosous 
blades ’ and ‘ antiques ’ newly nmile me offered to 
the unwary. Tiic book bnznar (the Paternoster Row 
of the East), the cloth bazaar, the seed bazaar^ the 
silk bazaar, anrl all tho Other trades and comiiiocbticB, 
have their diatinefc locations. The narrow and 
badly payed streets_ of DamaBou& are dusty in 
sinnmer and muddy in winter.^ On either side nve 
Llio towB of archcll niclicB which arc tlio shops of 
tho pkco. Bacli sliopkeepor sits cJosa-Joggod in 
Ins dukkcui, witli hie spices or Manchester goods 
piled up around him, awaiting customors, wdiom ho 
serves with gi’cat Btatoliiic^s of maimer, Behind 
the mud walls and mean entrances there are 
splendid houses in DaniOBcus. Gd entering, one ia 
dazzled by the barbaric grandeur—white marble 
pavements, tesselfttod with coloured stone j snowy 
tountaina where the constant music of falling 
water mingles with the cooing of doves from their 
nests in the lemon-trees or trellised vinesj walla 
heacood and decorated with mosaics and Poiaian 
tiles, and slabs inlaid with coloured pastes and 
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precious stones; araljesqiie ceilings set with 
Venetian niixrorBj aiul ailnvned with hUia and 
purple anti gold—all that oriental art and lavish 
expoiulitnre can ilc lias been done to attract and 
ciiarm the eye, . , . , . 

Groat and steady progress is being inadc in 
Damascus in education^ especially by the Cliristians; 
hub the Jews and ^^lohaniniedans are also awaking 
to the necessity of a higher standard of .oiviliaatioia 
For many years the Irish Ih-esbyieriaiiH hava coii- 
duebctl siiccesahil educational eatabliBluYvonta in the 
city mid iioiglibouring villages as auxiliaiy to their 
mission worli. The Jlribish Syrian schools have 
niso an establishment, and the London Jews* 
Society, 

Ono of the sights of Damascus is the ITaj (q. v,), 
AYhen it is starting for Mecca the whole city turns 
out to see the proccHsion. For inilee around thoro 
is a surging sea of human bciriga, dressed in tho 
brightest and most stilkiiig colours. Circassians 
imd Afghans, Kurds ciud Kalmuks, Turkomans and 
Tekkofl, Bedawln from the desorb, and shepherds 
from the steppes, and fill the heberogeneous tribes 
and peoples of the East, are represented in that 
hi'Uliaiit jn’occssion. Damascus is also one of tho 
meeting*places between die East and West. 
Enornioua caravans of camels pass to and fro 
let wee 11 Bagdad and Damascus, exchanging tlio 
dates and tobacco and spices and carpets or tho 
Eaeb for the produce of tho looms and workshops 
of Europei The cliief oxpovts arc grain, Jloiir, 
native cobbon and silk maimfacLures, wool, apricot 
paste and stones, raisins, and Ihiuoricc roob; the 
imports include toxtiles, indigo, tobacco, colfeo, 
sugar, and loathcr. In 1S87 tlic total exports woio 
Tuluod at £341,201, and the imports at .£393,423, 
mora than half of the latter being British. Ta 
1839 gas and trainu’ays were introduced into the 
city, Pop, about 150,000, of whom 20,000 are 
Cliristians of various sects (32,000 before the great 
massacre of duly 1860); CDOU are Jewp; and tho 
rein ain der MolianimeJans. 

Dai]|g.slC 4 Tills name, long given to certain 
fabrics witli oniamoiital patterns, appears to bavo 
originated tliroiigli Damascus having become, as 
early as the 12lli coiitiiry, so celebrated for its 
figured silks that bliey M'oro sought for everywhere, 
Tho term damask is now applied to stuffs mode for 
table-covers, window curtains, and furnitiire cover¬ 
ings, with 11 oval, scroll, heraldic, or partly geo¬ 
metrical patterns woven in tho loom, but not to 
printed designs. There am silk, woollen, linen, 
and cotton cl nm asks. Komc are of two malerials, 
usually dyed of didcrent colours, such as silk and 
linen, or silk and wool, while many old damasks 
avo of silk and gold. Thoro aro other figured 
textiles more or loss rosombliiig damask, such ns 
Brocade (f[. v.) and figured Velvet (q, v.), hu t on these 
tiio pattern Is generally, at least slightly, raised, 
while in damusk tlie surface is flat, and tho pattern i.s 
distinct on hobli .sides of the cloth. The stnicturo of 
damask, like diaper, is merely a variety of iMulling. 
It is hy tho order in which the warp bhrcailH arc 
raised and depressed for the interweaving with the 
weft that tho pattern is produced; tho weft, as a 
rule, intersecting tlio warp from overy fourtli up to 
ovoiy eighth tlircad. This is acconiplLslied by a 
Jacquard apparatus attached to the loom. The 
pattern is first painted on a specially prepared 
paper, and then 'read and perforated on cards 

by a Gutting macluiio made for the piirpo.so, each 
card being made to control the arraiigcnieiit for 
ono shot or weft thread. These cards, which may 
bo from 200 to^ 2000 in number, arc laced into 
nil endless chain, and made to revolve on a 
cylinder forniiug part of the appuvatua. The 
holes in the cards corre-spond to a certain numbor of 
croes 'needles,^ into wliidi aro looped uprightwive.s 

toniiinating in. liooka for lifting tlie warp thread a 
TliQ iiiechamsm for raising such of these wires, and 
with them the w’arp threads ns arc required for 
each throw of the shuttle, is explained under 
jAcqUiVLiii-LOOM. It requires four Jacquard- 
machines to complete some pnttcnis of damask, 
and a greater iiiimbcr if tho design is excoptiojially 
clnhouU^. 

Table-linen damask is ])crhapfl tho kind most 
largely made. In Great Britain, tho principal seats 
of this uuuuifactttvo arc Dunfevadmo in fecotland, 
Belfast in Ireland, and Bariislc^y in Yorkriiirc. At 
some of the linen damask nulls in England and 
Scotland, coloured union damask, of wool and liuou, 
is also made on a largo scale. Cotton damasks, 
both dyed and undyed, aie woven extensively at 
Mandicstcv and its ucighbovirhood, as well as ab 
Cxlasgow and Paisley. Tho mil Is wlmro all-wool 
damasks are cliielly uiaiiufaetiirod avo situaLcd 
at ot near Halifax nud Bradford, where a now 
kind, consisting of mohair, or of inoliair ami silk, 
lias been recently fabricated# Silk damasks aro 
princiifally made m the neighbmirhood of London. 
8incG 1800, largely tlivougli tlio labours of Dr 
Bock of Aix-la-Cliapellc, ono or two very inlorcsL 
ing collections of European damasks and other 
(igured stuffs, ranging in date from tliO 13tli to 
tlic 16til century, have been made. ^ A cabaloguo 
with soiiio illnsbrntiotis of tho specimens in the 
Soutli Kensington ^Museum was prepared somo 
years ago hy tho Bev. Dr Daniel Bock. Since 
then sonic rohiarkablo oxaniplcs liavo been added, 
and tho authorities of that institution aro now 
imblisliing largo coloured illustrations of Iheso, 
The original piccefl, cven^ though many of thorn ai'o 
much faded, give a vivid idea of tho l)eauty of 
the products of tho looms of Sicily, of Floronco, 
VenicQ, Lucca, and Genoa, and of some Spain sh 
towns, during tho middle ages. The nnitcrials of 
which they are mfttlo arc silk alone, silk and gold, 
silk and linoii, ami silk and cotton. T\’hen Iloweis 
or animals are rei>rc.seiitc(l on these damasks, thoy 
arc conventionally, not realistically, treated, and 
the designs of most of them aro so ai>pj'oprialo and 
offeebivo, that even tho cliromolithograpliH of thorn 
are of great value not only to tho textile dosignor, 
but to students of every branch of ilccorabivo art. 

DniiiUSltS, tho nauio of two poiios of Boino.— 
Daiua.sus I. was horn in .300, probably at ilnnic, 
became archdeacon of tlio Bo man Chnrcli in 355, 
Aiitl pope in 306. Tlio party of Ursiiius, tho rival 
of Danmsue, were overpowered after a sanguimiry 
struggle of thrcQ days in the sti’ccts of Romo, anil 
afterwards in tho Basilica Lihoriana (8. Alai'ia 
ilaggiore), from which 137 corpses woro carried out 
in ono (lay, tlio 25t]i October 300. Tho Kiuporor 
Vulciitiiiiau I. decided in favour of Danuisus, ami 
twelve years later, the schism still coiitiuuiiig, an 
edict of Oratian (378) m/ulo him the judge in tho 
case of all the clergy of tJic liosiile party who still 
lived in Borne, llo was a KcaUms (qiponouti of 
the Ariaiis, and eoadenincd the Illvriaii )dKh(^\is 
UrsaciuH and Valcns at a synod wbi(di ho hold 
at Borne hi 368, and Auxeutius, Bishop (d Milan, 
at a second synod there in 370. Damasns inducml 
his fiioiid Jeroiiio to nmicrtako the revision of tlio 
(in 38,3 and 384), which led him to the pvo- 
paration of tho Vulgate vei'nion; ami ho did mu oh 
for the presorvatioii and adornment of the Kmiian 
oatacomoft. IIo died iu 384, and canonistvd. 

His festival falls on tho lUli DGcouihor. The 
writings of Dninasii.s, wliich arc chieffy Icbtors am! 
epigrams, were puhlishcd at Homo iu 1638 (now 
editions, Rome, 1754, and Baris, JSiO). .Sco Langon, 
Gesckichlec^y rdimsc/ie}i Kh'chc{vo\, i. Bonn, 1881), 
and Bade, Damanv^^ JihcJwf vo7i Ham (Freiburg, 
1882 ).—^DamaS[js ll., previously Poppo, Bisho]! of 
Brixcii, was elected popo in 1048, tlirough tho inllu- 
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eiicG of the Eniperor Henry III., nnd diwl twenty- 
thvco (UyB aflei' liis accession, 

Oaiubulai OV Dambul, a vast BiKUllust rock- 
icmj\lQ in Ceyloih 40 niUeii N. of ICancJy, con- 
taiiurig, among a profusion of carvings, Agnves of 
liiuUllm of Gxiraonliiiaiy iiiagiiitudc, Sec Ckylon. 

Bailie {Tjafc- flomuia, ‘a jnisfcress*), a liilo of 
lionour winch long distinguishecl high-born latlica 
fioin tho Avivea of oifcizcna and of tlio conimonalljy 
in gen oral, and which still is tlie accurate title of a 
knight’s Nvifo (see also BAtt0^uiT), In the age of 
cliivalry, it cimtomaiy even for n qncen to 

ho so called by her chosen knight (‘ilic damo 
of his iicart, of Jiis thoughts,’ iSc.). In conse- 
quonco of tlio groator courtesy sJiown toirards 
Avomoii of higlior rank, arose tlic custom of pve* 
fixing the word ma to dame^ os a special proof of 
vonoration and lioiango. Hence, too, tlie Virgin* 
rnotlioi- wiw ealM in France 7}am {' Oia* 

Lady ’, as if no sniglo Christian could oxcliisivoly 
claim the privile'^e of serving her with tlie honiago 
of his heart), Tlio dnnghfcci's of tho king of France, 
as soon as they canm into tlic world, wore called 
Madame; and this was also the solo title of tho 
wife of the king’s eldest brotlicr. In England, the 
word Dame, tltough not much used, is now applied 
to married woinoii of all classes { but has recently 
acquired a special signiricancG in coniioclion with 
tho Primrose League (q*v%). It is also applied 
specially to the niUtrcss of a small elementary 
sell ool, especial ly if elderly and ignorant. Madame 
is shortened into Madam, a usual term of mldiess 
for ladies in general, but still also a word of honour, 
anpUonhlo, in parbicular cases, to majesty itself. 
Thus Tennyson m dedicating his poems to Queen 
Vicfciirla, spoaks as a chivalrous troubadour niighb 
hrtvo done— 

U'nX'f*, Madani^ Djjg ImjdV orsoD^f. 

Bullions Violet (7f<*w}cr/s), a conus of Crucl- 
foro), closely allied to stock and walldowor; natives 

chiefly of tlio 
^ middle an d aou th 

of Knrepo, and 
toniperaio Asia. 
One only, the 
Common JDamc^a 
Violet or Bockot 
(//. }natro)ialis)i 
occurs wild in 
Britain ns a gar- 
^ escape. The 

usually lilac- 
coloured flowers 
are scentless by 
day, bub very 
1^ fragrant at night, 

“^'"hich aocoim t 
this plant is ciil- 
tivated iu ilou'er- 
pots by Gen nan 
^mir\ ladies. Tfm cits- 

f \ tom appear to 

/ jsm been an old 

s^j^<^****^ English one also, 

and froiu^ it tlie 
Kr plant denvea its 

If ' technical uanio. 

T ]i 0 Night- 

r( 1 X / rr ‘ BCCntcd Itockct 

Common Damo's Violot (ifespena tmtis) m also 

matmiahs), favouribo llowcr 

in Germany, 

There are nianj^^ llovist’a varictica ranging ou oath 
side of the familiar lilac tint to purple or white, 
often also variegated, and single or tloiiblc, 
Bamlaiii, Pjetho, a great Italian ecclesiastic 
of the 11 bh conUuy, was born in 1007 at Eavmina, 

lierclwl swine in Ins boyhood, hiitiosc by Ms Wm. 
ing and devotion to the interests of the chnrcli to 
bo cnidmal nnd Bisbop of Ostin. (1057). He siio- 
portei iritli vigour the ecclesiastical noliev of 
Hildebrand (ftftciwni-ds Gregory YII.), rvithout 
siianng hiB arrogance and ambition, nnd was cm- 
ployed in ninny important missions. He died at 
Bttonm m 10/2, His letters, spEccIics, and otliev 
wntinga lycro collected by Cardinal Cajetan. and 
Often repniiM (best ed, 4 vols. Ven. 1743). See 
the Life by Keukiicli (Gotfe. 1875). 

BamiaimS) St. See Cosmas. 

Baiilleil) Fathkb. Joseph Baiiiien, liorn at 
Louvain, 3d Jaiiiiaiy 1841, in 1873 devoted biiiisolf 
to the awful diifcles of spiritual guide to tho lepers 
eonlined to the Hawaiau island of ilolokai. Sent' 
on a niiasion to Hoiiolitlu, where iic heaiil from tlie 
bifthop the neglected state of tiie lepers, Bonio 700 

Or BOO in minioer^ who lived on that small island, 
he Volunteered to establish himself amongst them j 
and from 1877 oawardH became pliysician of their 
souls and bodies, their magistrate, teacher, car* 
penber, gardener, cook, and oven ginvedigger at 
need. For long lie worked on siiigle-haiuled at his 
noble lahoiu'fl, but was nltinmtely joined by ojintliei* 
priest For byelve years he e.sca])cd all contagion 
of the fatal disease, though in constant contaefc 
with tho sick and dying ; but in 1885 the malady 
appeared in biin ; yet he con tinned unababed lus 
heroic laboiiis till near bis death, 10th April 1880. 
There are lives by Clillord (1889) and Cooke (1889). 

Baiilieiis, Hoijkut FiixIN(;ots, tlio would-bo 
murdcier of Louis XV., was born in 1714 near 
Armti, Already kiioivn i ?2 his youtli as Robert h 
Diabhi he w'as by turns a soldier and a servant in 
Faria j in 1759 lie was forced for a lobheTj^ to 
lice to Belgium, but ventured to return to Pavia 
about the end of the year. Ab'eady he had formed 
tlie plan to murder tlie king, eifelier, ns lie liiim 
self alleged, on account of his conduct towards 
the jmruanicnb, or hecausa, ns was gefiemlly 
asserted, he was mstigated'by the Leaiiite, On 

4th Jnmiaiy 1757 he went to v eimilles, next day 
followed the king and IiIb courtiers about every¬ 
where, and about six o’clock at uiglib, when the 
king was onterijig his carriage to fisavo Trianon, 
managed to atab him. Damians was seized before 
he could finish the deed, and Was nearly three 
months later adjudged by the parliament to a 
horrible death. Tho hand which liad attempted 
the murder wna burned at a slow fire; the Jle-shy 
parts of his body were then torn off by pincers, 
and melted resin nnd oil jioured into the woniuls; 
finally, he was toiTi to plece.s by four lioi'aes. The 
fragments of his body W'ere biinicd, the house in 
which he was hern pulled do^Yn, ami Iiis faiiiily 
banished from France for ever. 

Daiilictta (Arab. Dhnyut)^ a town of Lower 
Egypt, situated on tho right hank of the chief 
eastern mouth of the Nile, about 8 miles from its 
moil til in fcJie Mcdifcermncarn It is inegukily but 
Yvell built, and has BO]iie hand some mosques and 
marble bafcbs, aiul of com-se several bazaars. Its 
commerce has been much injured by the prosperity 
of AVIcxandria, hut it still cantes on a considerable 
trade in exporting lico, fish (from Lake Moiizala), 
coffee, anti dates ; and iuipoits charcoal, soap, and 
manufaetiived goods. It is the tei'ininus of n branch- 
railway from (-airo. The cambric {kasah) known 
an received its name fioiii Daiiiietta, ^vlicie it 

waalivsi nmmifactui'cd, hut it is so no longer (Lane- 
Poole, AH of ih Saracens)^ and the leatlici'-worlc 
for which it w'as fanioua has also declined, A bar 
at the month of fcliorivor prevouts vessels of more 
than fifty or sixty tons burden from ascending to 
tho city. Poi>. abnnb 30,000, Tho existing town 
was erected alter 1251, but, prior to tliab^ a city of 
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tlm miniG name (mOYc anciently TamiAtlua) etood 
more to the soutli. It was strongly fortified Ly the 
iSfli’accns, and formed on that /stcTc bhc inilwarjc of 
Egypt acainsb tlio early enistidorsj who, however, 
siiccecdecl in caj)tiirhm it move tliaii once. It was 
razed, and rehvmt farther inland on tUa site it now 
occupies, Ijy tlio Mafiihik siilfcnii Boyhars. 

Duiuinai% or Damimar Pine {Amthis^ Dam- 
mam)t a ^mi» of Conifciw, of tho_ lainily Amu* 
cariince, fhabingiilshcd from Araucaria hy its later* 
ally winged seeds not heing adherent to tlie 
carpel Invy loaf. Tliere arc four species, all oriental 
' or Australasian, of 

which the most 
familiar is A. (D«w* 
murn) oyimUtlis or 
alhu of the louver 
inouiitain-regions of 
the Malay Archi* 
pelago, Borneo, ami 
the Philipjiincs, a 
lofty troo with a tout, 
leathery, lanceolate 
leaves. Tlie binibcr 
is light, but the ti ec 
is diiefly vnluablo 
for its extraordinary 
a lj lindane 0 of rejiin, 
which is not only 
obtained in quantity 
from incisions wliicli 
are best uioilo in 
the large knot-lilco 
iwonuncucDs of the 
lowor imvt of the 
stem and the root, 
bet wliicli naturally 
cxiide-s so freely as 
to form largo lumps 
, iiiidergronml, and 

foot-Jong icicles or sbnlnefcite-ljlco masses hanging 
from tlio branches. According to Miguel it even 
drips from the brandies in iiiiniatra in such ciuanfcifc}' 
ns often to form iuciustations and rock-Ulce masses 
on the banks of atrcains. Ab first seinilluitl and of 
pleasant balsamic odour, it soon hardens into an 
inodorous transparenb mass, of no great iiardiiess, 
but of glossy appearance and eonchoiilal fracfcnro. 
It is sohOile in cold other, and at all teniporaturos 
in otliGi’cal ami fatty oils; but nob entirely in 
boihng alcohol. It is of great valiio in the pro- 
paratAon of tvanspavent and vapidly drying vax- 
nishes. TJie name signifies iu jytala^r 
The Kauri Pine (q.v.) of Now Zealand is A. aus- 
tj'^hs, D, ovcUit 01 Nomt Calcdoiiia has alno similar 
l)iopGrtics. 

llie siuuG imuie is oiqiUed in cemnierco to the ' 
rosin of other and unrelated trees. Thus fcljo 
(Inniniar of sliipyards is derived from a species of 
Laiiannii), an ^ AinyvidaceoiiB tree, while Black 
iJaininnr is a kind of pilch derived from Uie allied 
Marigiiia, t^horca vobusta^ a dipteraceeus tree, 
yields pitch ami I’csin used in Indian dockyards, 
and Ronietimea also called dannnar. Dammar is 
Mbo Qcensionally confused with kinds of copal j bliiis 
the rosin of Vaimn ui^ica (Dipteraceiel is some- 
times known m Baiuiimr or Piny Dmiimar. It is 
ttie aource of the Piny Varnish of IiuUa, See 
Copal. 

Damnatory Clausc^t See Atiianasian 
Creed. 

Damocles, one of tho courtiers and llattorera 
of the Dioii3’sii,.s, tyrmb of Symcusc. Cicero 
tells Jiow Damocles, liaving extolled in tlie highciit 
terms tlio grmideur and happiness of royalty, was 
rcproycil by Dionysius in a singular manner. The 
sycophant was seated at a table, richly spread and ' 


Buvrouudacl by all the farnltiu'C of royalty, but in 
the midst of his luxurious hauquot, on looking 
upwards, ho sair a kcoii-edged sword s|i8pondcfl 
over hm head hy a single horsoOiair—a sight Ibab 
at once altered his views of tho felicity of kings, 

Damotlar^ a river of Bengal, viseft in U\o ClmLia 
Nagpur watershed, and after a south-easterly con me 
of 350 niifeg, enters tho Hoogly from tlio right. 
The valley of the Damoclar abounds in coal and 
iron; anil Rome 40,000 tons of coal aro Ijraught 
tloxvn yearly in native boats, slvengthened to rosisb 
the strain caused by frequent gumindiiig on sand¬ 
banks. 

Dumoli, a town of India, in the Jabalpur 
division of tho Oentral Provincoa, 50 inilos E. of 
Siigar, with 8G65 InhabitaTifca. —The districL of 
Dainoh lias an area of 2709 so. iii„ and a pop. 
(1881) of 312,957. 

D^niioii aiul Pythias (movo conccUy Pliin- 
tins), two noble Pythagoreans of Ryracuso, roinom- 
bered as the models of faitlifiil friendship. Pythias 
having^ boon condemned to deatli by UiO * older 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, hogged to he 
allowed to go liomo, for tlio purpose of arraugiiig 
liis doinc.stic afTairs, Damon pledging bis ow’]i life 
for tho reappcaraiico ol his friend at tlio Ihuo 
ap|)oinled for Jiis doom. Dionysius con.sonicd, ami 
Pythias res turned just iu time to save Dauuni from 
deatih. Struck hy so nohio au oxaniplc of mutual 
aUecLloii, the tyrant pardonod Pylliias, ami desired 
to he Ofiniittcd into their sacroil felimvship, 

^ Daili|ici% a door or valve wliich, by sliding, 
iiftis\g auvl falling, tuvnlng on a hiugo, dv other ► 
wise, diininiahca tlio aperture of a clumnoy or air- 
Jliiej this lessons the quantity of air tliat can pass 
through a fiirnaco or other ilro, and bhu.s ^ damps * 
or choeka fche combustion,—Tlio dainper of a juauo- 
fertc is that part of the inechauiRia which, afCov a 
key is struck, and tlio finger is lifted nn from tiio 
key, immediatoly chcclcB or stops the vi)nation of 
the string (see Piano h—OiuniJor is also the name 
given in A us Mia to n niui]ik kind of uidcavom‘d 
bread formed of whoat-ilour. U is nuule while 
travelling in the hii.sh, am! baked among tlio ash an 
of n fire often kindled for the piirpo.so. 

Dnini>lCi% tlio name of several place.s in Aus¬ 
tralasia j (1J Dampior Arcliipclago, a clu.stor of about 
t’weuty RU\aU reeky islands oil* tho NW, coast of 
Amstrulia, iii2P >S, Jat.^, and 117“ E, long., divided 
by tho jMei-Juaid ytrait in two groups; in the 
eastern is BGseiiiary, the largest inland.—(2) Dam- 
pier Island, o/f the Np. coast of New (finiioa> with 
a volcaiKi about 5250 feet high.—(3) Dampici’a 
land, a poniiisnla of 'Western Australia, for tlio aiul 
well watered, lying between King Sound muI tlio 


iimte from Eastern Australia to Cliiiia by ho mo 300 
niilcs.-’(5) Daumier Strait, soiiarating tlieisliiud of 
^Yaygipu from the N’\V. cxtreniity of Now Uuiiuv,, 
the safest and eosie.st passago botwoon tlio Indian 
and Pacific ocean h. 

]>aiilpicr. IViLTjAjq, a cclchratcil English 
navigator aud liydrognt])lier, was born near Yoovjl 
in Somersotshiro, iu 1(J52, lie vvont early to aoa, 
saAv much hard service, and gained agreiii know¬ 
ledge of liydragiaphy in voyiij^cs to Newi'ound- 
hijul, Bantam, Jamaica, aud tho Bay of CJainpcacliy, 
After spending a fow' yciim among the laAVlcHS log- 
Avooil-cutters on the coaotof Yueatan, 'where lionest 
trade w^ns pleasantly v.'U'ied witli privato piracy, ho 
jiunod in 1079 a vcgxdar party of hucvaucovrt who 
emssed the Istlinius of parion, sacked Santa Marta, 
and ravaged the coast os far aouth a.s the island of 
Juan Pernaiidez. In 1083 ho engaged, m another 
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iMiccaneoring cxpcditloii, in which lie coasted alon^^ 
the Bliovoa of Chili, Pem, and Mexico, Railing 
then CO across the IVcific, mid touching at tho 
Philippino Islaruls, China, aticl New HolltincL Put 
anlioro on^ Nicobar Islands, May 1088, after n 
dispulo with liia commies, ho made his way by 
shcor soai nan ship in a native canoe to Atchcen, anil 
alter two ycara^trading in the iiciglihonring seas, 
niailo liis way to England (1091), whore lie pub¬ 
lished his vigorous and in tores ting Voi/affe roiml 
the World (1697). Howa.s aftorwarda deputed by 
gorenurierifc to condtict a voyage of disco very to the 
Sou ill Seas, in which ho explored the west and 
novib-west eonsta of Australia, also the coasts of 
Nom' Guinea ami Now Britain, giving bis name to 
tho Diunpior Archipelago and Strait. On the 
roiurn voyage his vessel was wrecked off j^scouBioUj 
and Bam pi or with his crew lived on turtles and 
goats on that island for over two inontlis, until 
rolioved. TJio old buccaneer was more skilful as n 
pilot than fluccesaful as a coininanclor, and hjs over- 
boanng cruelty to liis lien tenant led to Jiijuself 
being court-martial led. Yet soon after ho was 
again appointed to tho command of two vessels in 
a privateering axjmdition to the South IJe was 

as unforbiinafco as befovo. According to an account 
published by Eiimniell, one of his sailom, Dainpicr 
w'ns guilty not merely of drunkoniicss and hmtauty, 
but oven of cowardieo, which at least is haixl to 
bcliovG of an old buccaaoor, Tlio master of one of 
his two vessels was that Aloxaiidor Selkirk who 
was inavooiicd at Juan Eernandez, and wna yet to 
be made immortal as Bobinsoii Crusoe. Bampiev 
roturjmd homo at the close of 1707, poor and broken, 
liar did his angry Vindkailon rO'estahJish liis 
reputation. Next year he sailed again to the 
Son til Seas as pilot to a piivabeor, ^vliioh roscneil 
Sal kirk, and roturned in 1711 after a prosperous 
voj^age. Bampier died in London early in Marcli 

Dailll>jllg off, in Horticulture, the death of 
plants from excess of moistuiro in the soil and 
atmospliore. Yoiuig scedliuga in stoves and hob* 
bods aro particularly liable to it. Although the 
cause is sulllciontly obvious, prevention is not 
always easy; not only bocaiiBO sonje plants arc 
very sonsitivo as bo moisture, bub also because tho 
necessity of keeping saslieg closed on account of 
temporaturo often stands in tho way of the veiibila- 
tion wliich would, olliorwise be desirable, and it is 
when a moist atinosphcvo stagnates around them, 
and the temneratiiro is nob very low, that plants 
avo most liable to damp off. 

Damson, a rather small oval-fruited variety of 
the comniim pLum, much esteemed for preserving, 
and not wholly unfit for des.sert. The tree grows 
to a conaidorablo height, but has a bushy, sloedikc 
appearance. It is oxtromoly fniitfnl. Tliero arc 
many sub -varieties, wnili fruit of different coloiii’s, 
dark i)urple, bluish, black, yellow, &c. Dam sons 
are produced in groat qnanbities iii some parts of 
Eiiglaml, Damson pics and damson cheese—^mado 
somcwliab in the manner of fig-cake—are w’oll 
known. Tho name is a coiTiiptioii of DamascenCt 
from Damascus.—The Mouiibaiii Daingon or Bitter 
Damson of Mie West Indies is the SiniaTuha (q.v.). 

Dana) OiiAULua Amdeiison, an Anieiican man 
of letters, was born at Hinsdale, Now Hainpahire, 
8 t!i August 1819, spent two yeans at Harvard, 
and was a mciiibor oT tho Brook Earm (q.v.) com- 
mniiiby. From 1848 to 1862 ho was the managing 
editor of tho New York IVibunCt which he wiis 
largely insbrmuontal in making bho leading organ 
of the, party 0 ])posod to tho extension of slavery to 
now borritorics; and from 1863 to the close of the 
war ho was asgislant-sccvoLary of war. In 1807 Iio 
purchased the Now York and cominencod the 


successful management of tliat journal on demo- 
cratie lilies. Ho has published several tianslaLion.s 
and anthologies, collaborated in a Life of Grant 
(18Q8), aiul, along with George Ripley, who had 
been an associate at Brook E’avni, planned and 
edited tho New Arncidcan Ci/clojywdm (1857-03), 
and its revised edition, tho Amcman Cyclopaedia 
(1873-76), both in 10 vols. See ENCrGl40r.®DiA, 

Dnilil) Jamks Dwicmit, an Amevienn mincTalo* 
gist and geologist, was born at Utica, New York, 
12 til Fobniaiy 181,1 Ho giaduated at Yale College 
in 1833, and was scut out in 1838 na a Bcicutific 
observer in the United States exploring expedition, 
under Wilkc-s, visiting the Antarctic and Pacific. 
Biiriiig the coume of this expedition Dana's ship 
was wrecked. He was afterwards associated with 
Ilia father-in-law, the elder Silliman, in tlie editor¬ 
ship of ihci A^nerican Jonrmtl of Science. In 1840 
he was elected professoi' of Natural Historj^ and 
Geology in Yale College. Among Ins works aro a 
SptmofMinenilogij (1837), ViMamml of Mimml- 
Of/ij (1848), two ti*eatises on Corals, a Text’hook of 
Creoloyif (1864), ami many highly valued reports 021 
geological, niineralogical, and zoological snhjccU, 
His j»rincb>al text-books liaro been repeatodly en¬ 
larged and revised. Dr Dana’s labouru li avo gained 
him world-wide distiiLction, and he has been ^ected 
to memberahip in niosb of the pvominont scionLific 
societies of Europe and America, 

Dana) Rickakd IIbnry, an American poofc 
and prose writer, waR born at Cam bridge, hlassa- 
cimsetts, 15th November 1787. He was educated 
at Harvard Ccllcgc, and was admitted to tlio bar 
at Boston in 1811, In 1818 he became associate 
editor of the North Amencan ]lemett\ to whicli lie 
contributed laigcly. Some of his poems, sneb as 
The Dying llavm (1821), anA Tho Buccaneer (1827), 
were warjnly pml^ed by eritiea on both sides of the 
A bl antic. The A niericaii piibl ic, however, received 
iilieni coklly, pai-tly becAHse it was not at that 
tiino edneabed np to the standard'of Dmia’s work, 
bub chiefly because that work, ^vibh all its llteraiy 
ineiifcs, such as Icaining, neatness of execution, and 
pieoision in verbal expression, lacked fclie elemeiita 
which most appeal to the pojmlar feelings. Dana's 
best literary u'ork was done in fclieflehl of criticism. 
Hla abilities ns a ciitie wei-c very decided; and 
thonMi many of his best efforts wci‘e net duly appre¬ 
ciated in hia day, they did nnich to educate and olo- 
vcite tho literary toate of Now England. A collec¬ 
tion of his prose and voise appeared in 1833. He 
wa.s for a biinc in 1821-22 connected with The Idle 
a inoritovioiis thniigli ill-smiported literary 
periodical. Ho died at Boston, 2cl Fcbriiaiy 1879. — 
His Ron, Richard H. Dana, autlior and lawyer, 
was horn Isb August 1815, and graduated at Harvara 
College ill 1837- Burin" an interval in hia collegi- 
ato career, occasioned in part by a tronblosomo 
affection of the eyes, lie flliipped as a common 
.sailor, and made a voyage to (Jaliforiria and back. 
This voyage ho described in Two Veais before the 
Mast (iSdO), bho heat book of the kind in the 
language; in 1840 lie was admitted to the Mnssa- 
cliusctts bar. As a lawyer he attained great ilis* 
Uiicbion, ospocially in the deparbincnb of nmritime 
Among his works are The Scaniciiie Fiknd 
(1841) and To Cuhet and Bach (185D). He also 
ptiblifllietl an edition of Whoaton’a InlcmaiiQnal 
BatVy and was prominent as a 3 ‘‘jeD- 5 oil'Gr aud Re¬ 
publican politician. In 1879 ho was nominated to 
the position of niiiiistei to England, but after a 
long contest the senate failed to coiifiini the 
appointment. He died in Rome, 7th Jainiarj^ 1882. 

Daiial^) the daughter of Aevisius, king of Aigos, 
himaolf the gimt-granclson of Danaus, An omclc 
had announced that she would cue day give bhtU 
to a son, who bIioiiW kill his grauclfatfier. Acrisius, 
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for safety’s sal^c, shut l>er up in a iliiiigeoii, where, 
nevorfeheleas, hIio was visited hy Xciis in a shower 
of gold, and so hec4iw\<5 tl^o inotliev of Pevsous- 
Acmiiifl next pub hotJi the mother and child into a 
chest, and oxposetl them on the sea. Tlic cliest, 
Im^vever, drifted ashore on the iahiiul of Senplios, 
and Danaii and Iier cliild ^verc saved. She rcinaiiiocl 
in fcliG island iiiitiE Pciscus liad grown up and 
hecomc a licvo /aiuous for Ins exploits; afterwards 
si 10 accompanied liiiii to Argos. On his avrival, 
Aorisiiis (led, Init \vas subsequently slain acoidont- 
aliy hy Peiscus at bavissn, 

DmiAkil (singular Danh’ali)^ the Arabic and 
Jiow^ general naniQ for the munorous nomad and 
fislicr tiihes iniiahiting the coast of^ north-east 
Africa, from 5Iasso>val) aoutli to Tajyirmli Bay, 
and from there south-west to Shoa. They belong 
to tli 0 Etluomc flaiiiitcs, and arc >voll built and 
slender, ^Yith features indicating an iutcvunxfcwYe 
of Arab blood. In a country of waterless plains, 
they are generally nomads, living partly by caravan 
Iralilc ami the slave-trade, but mostly on the milk 
of their flocks, For tlio language, see Jeeiiborg’s 
Vocahularx! (Loud. 1840) ; soo also Scaiamucci and 
CTiglioli, AotiziQ Danachili (1884). 

I)f'inatl8» in Greok Mythology, the son of Dolus 
and twin-brother of i-Kgyptirs, originally raler of 
Libya, Fearing his brother, he fleil to Argos, with 
bis llfty daugUtors, the Daiiaides, and lici'o he w'as 
choBcn'king, in place of Golaiior. The fifty sons of 
-‘Fgyntiis lollowed him, and under the pvetonce of 
friendship, sought tlio hand of his daiiglitors in 
luaninge. Danaus consoiitoil, but on the bridal 
night ho gave his daughters each a dagger, and 
urged them to inurdeir tuoir bridegmoms in Ycvonge 
for t)io brcafcruenb ho had received from'yEgyptiis. 
All did so, except one, Hypormnesbra, who allowed 
her hiisbaml, Lynceiis, to escape. Tho poets tell 
liow in the uncTor-wmrld the Danaides ^vore com¬ 
pelled, as a punishment for tlioir crimes, to pour 
water for over into a vessel full of holes, From 
DanauSj the Aigives were called Daiiai. 

l>aill>liry, mm of the capitals of Faiifiokl 
county, Connecticut, GO miles NND. of New York \ 
has a sow’iiig-machine factoiy, and ovor dozen 
maim factories of hats, employing a capital of 
$1,500,000. Fop (1880) about 8000; of the towm- 
ahip, 11,660. 

Dailbyi Fiiano 18, A.lhA., landscapc-paiutev, 
was bom near Wexford, Ireland, 16th November 
1703. In 1812 lie began to exlnint in Dublin; in 
1818, with O’Connor and George Petrie, after- 
'wards president of the Hibernian Academy, lie 
started for London, but at Dristol tho means of 
tho party woro exhausted, and Dauby resolved 
to sctrblo in tiiat city, where ho resided till 1824. 
Hiff ‘ Upas Tree/ a largo and impres-sive work, now 
in tho South KeiiHington Mnscinn, was exhibited 
in tho Britifjli Institution (1820); his ‘Disappointed 
Love,* in tho Academy (1821), as also his ‘Ilelivory 
of tho Israelites out of Egypt* (1825), wliieli 
gained him his election as an associate. In 1828 
ills ‘Opening of the Sixth Seal’ won a premium 
of £200 at tlio DritiRb Institution; in the follow¬ 
ing yen^■ two oilior important subjects from Iho 
Apocalyiiso appeared in tho Academy. At tliis 
time a d isagreeiueub nroso between tho avtiat and 
tho Acadomy, which, along with other loasous, 
led to his leaving England. For cloven yQdin lie 
resided i>u the Contiiiojib, mainly in Switzerland, 
painting little, nnd rtinnaiiig himself with hoating. 
On his return to England, he took up Ids rcsi- 
den CO at Ex mouth, and contributed very rfigiilaiiy 
to the Academy till his deatli on Otii Februavy 
1861.^ His ‘Fisherman’s House, Sunset’ (1846), is 
now in the National Galleiy. His Avorks, of Avhicli 
soveral liavo hcen engraved, arc distinguished by 


imagination and pootic fcoUug. His Ibrco sons, 
John, Thomas, ami James Francis, wcio all land- 
Bcape-paiuloi-s. The last named was born at 
Bristol in 1816, and died in London, 22d October 
1875. 

I^aiiby^ Lord, Sco Lt^kds, dukk oi\ 

DailCC) GisoiiaK (1700-08), architect, designed 
the Mansion House (1739) and many othor London 
Inuldinga,—His son, (hcoiKiK JlAKCii, tho younger 
U741-1826), robuitt Newmto (1770-83), and was 
one of the oiiginal Itoyal Acadoniicians, 

l>aucc of I>catU(Lab, C/ioretc ^lachabcoorxmt 
Fr. La Danse il/ctcaftrc), a iiainc given to a cor tain 
class of allegorical rcprcsentatioiiH, illustrative of 
tlio uiiworflar poAver of death, and dating from tho 
14th century. 'VVlicii the iiitioduction of Christi¬ 
anity first banished the ancient (iernmuic conception 
of a future sfcato, a new description of ileath-inytli- 
ology arose, fartly out of bi])lical Hoiirces, partly out 
of tlio popular cliaractov itself, Avhorehi tlio Last 
Enemy Avas ropresonted under simple and nuij os tic 
images, such as that of a Imsbaiidmau watering 
tho ground Avitli blood, plnugliing it with swords, 
POAving it Avitli corpses, rooting out Aveeds, nluckhig 
up llowofs, or felling trce.s; or of a moiuircli aHsoin- 
bling^ Ills armies* umking Avar, taking prisoiieifl, 
inviLing his subjects to a festiA^al, or citing llicm 
to judgjiieat. But Avith a gradual eliaiigo in 
national miuiiierfl caiuo a ediango in tho iiiodo tif 
treating tlio subjeet, and it Avas aR.sociaiotl with 
ovorydiiy images, such as ibo confessional, ebess- 
planum, and above all, Avith tho adjuncts of a 
leatival—viz. niuBic and dancing, This toudoiicy 
to familluriso tho thcnio iucroasod during ilio con¬ 
fusion nnd turmoil of tho 14tli conliivy, when tho 
national mind alternated betAveen fits of dovolion 
and licenso, or blended both elcmonts in satiro and 
liuniour. Such a mood as this imlnrally occupied 
itself Avitli pcisonifying Death, and adopted ]>y 
pYofoYGuco the most stavtUng and giMtOHipio images 
it could find—that of a musician playing to daiioiiig- 
men, oj“ a dancer loading tliom ou; andbs the dance 
and the drama Avoro then iiibimatoly| eoiiiioct('d, 
and employed on religious oecaHions, tliis parlicuitu* 
idea soon assumed a draiiiatio form. 

This drama Avas most simply cons true Ici], oonsiHfc- 
ing of short dialogues betwcoii Death and fmii’-aiul- 
bAventy or iiioro folloAvors, and Avas luidoubtodly 
on acted in or near cliuveiies by religious onloi's iu 
Gorjnany during the 14bh century, am] at a rather 
later period in Franco. It AVouVd appear Dial tho 
seven brothors, Avhoso martyrdom is recorded in tlio 
7th chapter of tho 2d Book of Maecaljcos, oithor 
played nil important part in tlio drama, or tho (imt 
roprosontation, Avliicli took place at Paris iu tlio 
Monastery of tho IimoccntH, fell upon tUoir festival, 
and honcti tho origin of the ancient imiiio* Chorea 
Macliabujormii, or La Daiiso Macaljro, As early as 
1400, the dramatic poem was iuiKiaicil in Spain, 
and appears tliero in seventy-nine .strop!les of eight 
lines each (La J)an{u General dc hrt Mreriofi)^ but 
it did not spread; Aidiilo tho Freiicli, luiving a Ifyvo 
for pictorial representation, very early alli.vtul an '• 
illuRtrabioii to each strophe, and m 1'125 painietl the 
Avholo series on the churclij^avil wall of the Afonas- 
tcry of tlio Imioecnts, Avlierc tho Daiioo of Di)al.h Avas 
habitually enacted. We find tiio sulijeci trentod In 
painting, sculpture, and tapestry, in tho eluirchos 
of Anjou, Ainioiis, Angers, Ronen, to my uotliiiig 
of the luiiiiormiB Avoodiiuls and aceonipaiiying loller- 
nvess Avliieli succeeded tho in volition of pr in ling. 
From Paris, both pooni nnd pioLuius Avoro trans¬ 
planted Lo London (1430), Salislmry (alien11400), 
Wortlcy Hall iu Glouces torsi lire, Iloxluun, i^'c. 

But nowhoro was the subject .so varLously and 
strikingly treated as in Gonnaiiy. A picDuro in ono 
of the chapels of the Mavicnkirclic, at Lul>eck, 
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Blill, in of ropoatcd ro-paiutiiigs, bearing tho 

Tiniiiiafcakabjo impress of tho J4fch coiitiivy, oxliibits 
tho very siinpleHfc form of the drama, and has 
soniO LoW'Goriimn voiisGa afcfcacliecl to it. Hero 
wo aeo twcnty-foiu' figures, partly clerical, partly 
Jay, arranged in a ilescoiiding scale, from fchGi)opo 
liiniHolf down to a little child, and botween each of 
them a dancing li^aro of Death, not in the form of 
R skeleton, but a shrivelled corpso, the whole beiikg 
linked in one chain, and dancing to the music of 
anobher Doatlu Tin's representation is almost the 
Baino as a very ancient one at La ChaiaC'DiGU, in 
Aiivorgne, and points to the identity of tlio original 
ilramatio apcctaclc in both countries. 

Tho colohmtoil Danco of Death o?i the oloistoi' 
M'alln of tho Kliiigcnthal, a convent in Basel, thougli 
painted probaljly not lator than 1312, oxhibiteu a 
dopartuvo from the simplesb form—the numhorof 
persons exceeding the original twenty-four, and the 
cliRiu being broken up into separate couples. But 
bo til alike are only to bo regarded as scenes from a 
drama, and can no 6, therefore, bo justly compared 
with a painting in tho Pwan Canipo Santo, the 
‘Ti'imnpn of Death,'ascribod to Andrea Orcagna, 
And biio acted drama enduring till the 16th cen¬ 
tury, "SVC find tluvb while there were varieties in the 
paintings, Iho pooni. which was tho moat important 
fcatiiro, roinained almost unclianged. 

About tho nriddlo of the loth century, however, 
the drama being alfcogetlier laid aside, the i>ictures 
became the main point of interest, the verses merely 
subsidiary, Accordingly, wo Iind from tliis time 
tlio same 2 >icfc«ros repeated in di/leront nkcea, with 
dilTerent vci’ses, or no versos at all, till at Iciigbli 
boll) verses anti pictures entirely change tlieir 
original cluiracber. Tho Dance of Death being 
transferred from the quiet convent walls into public 
places, gave a now impulse to popular art. Duke 
George of Saxony liatl, in 1634, the front of his 
Droaaon coatlo ornamontetl wii-ii a life-size boa-relief 
Af Aod xdto Ajy? l\r 

found at Strasburg and Born, Thoro was a Dane© 
of Death painted round the cloister of old St PanPs 
ill London, in tho reign of Hemy VI.; and there 
is a sciilpfcurod one at Ilouon, in the cemetery of 
St Maclou. But Holbein lias the credit of avail¬ 
ing himself most ellcotively of tho original design, 
and giving it a iioay and more artistic cliaraclor, 
Departing from tJie idea of a dance, lie illustrated 
the subject by fifty-three distinct Bkofcches for 
engraving©, ivnioh no called ‘Imaginos Mortis.* 
Tho oripnals of these are at St .Petersburg, and 
iiupieHsions of Ihom have been frequently repeated 
uiiuor dilleronb iiainca. 

Sec Pci^nob’s Btcherc^m swr Zca Dmm des MoHs 
(1826): Mftnflinnn’s Bnsder To^itnidnzz (1847); ami 
Douce^s i)ancc o/i)m<A(1833), 

Uail€ctt6, one of the lines of partition in 
Hovnldry, which difl’oi’S from In- 

1 - 1 (bnte[l ill tho greater mdfh niul 

depth of tho Indeiitalion.s. Afess 
flaoceltd lias but three inden- 
tatioiia, ns in tho subjoined fig- 

X ^ ^ 7 uro. 

\ / llauciiig(» a form of exorcise' 

or aimiscinonb in which one oi' 
move persons make a aeries of 
hesB Daucotbii. Ie 5,3 ffi-aceful movcinenla 

with measured steps in accord 
with music. In its earliest forms among siiiiplo 
races it is a mode of outward expression for 
strong omotioiia of joy and sorrow, love and rage, 
and even for the most solemn and impassioned 
religious feelings j in ntoro civilised strata of human 
society it beconies.ftinero frivolous annisenjentwitb 
no high signification whatever, Dnncinp corre- 
B])oiidft to a uiiivcmal primibive Lnabincb in man- 

It is still pi'acbisecl by the South Sea Inlandci-s, the 
forest Inmans of Brazil, tlie Zulus, thfi negroes of 
Central Africa, iind the native Australians, exactly 

08 it was in the earlier atagCB of civiliHed 

modern race. Many of tlic riidQ coui'tmg dances 
of modera savages, like fclie native Austj^Ilari 
corro^horcc^ am tliemsclvcs refincincnts of more 
ancient dances^ in tlie survivals of wjjich we can 
guess at their original grossiiess and obscenity, 
li'erocious war-dnncea were constantly practised 
by savage warriors, os the North Ameilcan Indian 
braves, who worked Iheinselve.'^ up into frantic 
liiechanical intoxication copable of carrying tiicin 
irresistibly on to victory, Tlio Zulu war-dance 
is still a noble exercise for ivarrioi^, like the 
Pyrriiio dance of the ancient Sparfcniia; and the 
dancing and gpiniiing dervishes in tJie East, who 
work themselves into spasms of physsical oxcilo- 
nient, arc still highly esteemed for dev outness and 
piety. Into savage dancing, inoreovrir, the idea 
of magic always enters. Thus theMandau Indians 
dance buffalo to bring game wlien siipuhes of food 
arc low, tho min-doctom of Central Africa dance 
mystic dances to bring doirn rain, and tlie wives 
of Geld Coast negioes dance a battle-dance to 
Lnvo tlieir absent husbands courage in the battle. 
Everywhere in ancient I’eligions la daucing one of 
the chief acts of worship, Keligioiis processions 
went witli song and dance to the Eg>'ptian temples j 
the Cretan chorus, moving in meosiii'etl pace, sang 
hynina to tho Greek ^d, Apollo ^ and one of the 
Miifics (Terpsichore), thenisolves daughters of Zeus, 
was tho cspeoifll Pbi^^giaii 

Covybantes danced in honour of Rhea to dnim and 
cymbal; at Rome, during the yearly festival of 
Mam, the Salian priests sang ond danced, heating 
their shields; among tlie ancient My.s, Miriam 
danced to a song of triumph—itself an act of 
womhii), and David danced in pincc^Bion before 
the Ark of God. A fiinwivAl of dancing is 

jiliil jfiim even within jJio ^mle of CjjjisiifinjjDJn,. 
whei e during tJje Corpus CJmsti Octavo a ballet is 
danced ovoiy evening before the higli altor of Sevillo 
Gatliedral, by boys from twelve to seventeen yearn 
of age, in plumed liata and the dress of pages of 
Philip III.'s time. 

Dancing ami inutativQ acting in tlie lower stages 
of oiviliaation arc identical, and in the sacred 
dances of ancient Greoee ive may tJi© u liol© 

dramatic art of llio modern world- Arlatoblc 
ranked dancing with pootry, and Pindar applies the 
name of tho dancer even to Apollo. The dancing- 
master in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme tissevbs that 
the destinies of the nations deirend on the scienco 
of dancing; and Lucian, in a well-known dialogue, 
jn’ovcs tliat tho art is superior to tragedj'^, and 
coeval with the world Itself. Sb John Daries, in 
his long pooin, tlio Orcfteslray ilhistmtcs tlis 01 * 1^0 
and iiiiporbaiico of dancing, tracing in it all iho 
motions of nature: 

For oTo breath, apeech, echnoa, iniialCi windB, 

But aaiiclnga of tho nyio In sundry kinds. 

The Spartnna practised dancing ns a gynmastic 
exercise, and mado it compuhsozy i»pon un childi'en 
from the ago of five, Cicero snya, ‘ No one dances 
sober unless JiD chances to be nmd;’ and indeed 
Bccbite Roiimns in general considered tb disgrace¬ 
ful for n free citizen to dance, except in connec¬ 
tion with religious ceremonies, but, willingly 
enough witnessed the pcTformancea of nroma- 
sionai dancoi's, like the Alnid of modern Lgypti 
and iho Bayaderes or Nautcli girls of India. The 
early OhrWtions practised clzoral dai^ces, whio]i 
came into diacredit wiUi the lovo-fcosts or Aga^poi. 

St Augusfciiio say©, Mt is better to dig tho-rt to 
donee,’ and many of tlib Pathens comlcnmcd the 
pinctice as vigorously as our Puritan ancestoi-jj, who 
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saw (loftilly sin in ‘proniisciioiis (Uncing.* St 
ChryscHtcjiii says dancing came first from tlio devil^ 
and Fatliev Mariana tolfe ua tlie famous sumband 
worked more miscliiof than Hie plague- Tho f(ui- 
dm(/o was hotly coudcilined tlio clergy, bub when 

danced before the Saoved Cobogo, who wished 
to see it before llnally prohibiting it, m oliarincd 
tire giuvcj judges tliat they gave it ihcLv uuaui- 
moua approrab Many of the medieval dances were 
solemn and stately iu cluiraetev, like tlio daru^e$ 
bemesy which were danced to psahii-fciines at the 
court of (JIuii'les IX. of b'rance; while ibwaa nob I 
uacoinmuTi to seo the iirhicos of the chuvoh them- 
selves treading a moasuro, and it ia said the whole 
(iiigiiflb Council of Trent dancwl at a ball given 
in 15C2 to icing Philip 11. of Sjitiin. The more 
lively ffalliurdc and volta were introduced into 
Prnucc from Italy by Catliatluo do' Medici, bnt ib 
was not bill the reign of Louis XIV., liiuiaelf an 
enthiisiasblo dancer and porfonner iu tlio court 
halieis until cured by some verses about Nero in 
littchio'a Mriiafuiicmy that dancing readied its 
height iu Prjvuee. A Royal Academy of Xbinciug 
was founded in 1062^ at the head of 'svliicli was the 
fau\eua Eroru \vl\ou\ the. king took 

dancing lesson every day for twenty years, Later 
great danciiig-masfeors in Prance were Pdcour, 
Marcel, and Noverve. Among dances that succes¬ 
sively were paranicmnfc in society in Prance were 
the gracofnl vimuQt^ the favoiiiito for a century; 
the quadrille or contrc-dansCj often connected 
erroneously with the En<^lish cmintry-dance; the 
£coss(imy fii'Sfc inbroduceci in 17G0; the (/itlopi a 
death-blow to tiio ’poetry of motion/ introduced 
from Govnmuy; the colillony fashionable under 
X.Rxet daYieed at the Od6mi 
in 1840 by a cfaucing-niiistcr from Prague ; the pul/ca 
ivcmbkiniCy or svhoUischt also of lioheiuiau orighi, 
fiiHb brought out in Paris in 1844; the ianee?'s, intro¬ 
duced hyLabordo in 1836 j and the originally 
bavarian, and ^vl^ieh, now coiisidernbly modifiCLl 
from its original form, promises to imiintain its 
supremacy. Tho French provido the >Yoiid with 
faHliiona, and society everywJierc iu Puropo has 
followed their load. The people, however, have 
preserved blicir <nvji old uuiional dances, and 
these are still danced in evory coimev of Europe, 
stamped everywhere with us distinct an impress of 
nc-Uonaiity as the grave Bosque miitchilco, or the 
mchmhiiy the fandaufjo and hoUro of soutlmm 
Spain. Oliavactevistic again of particular lacea or 
merely of classes of people are such forma of the 
daace as tlio SootcU rcd^ RighlamVitin^ and ntrutk' 
mUy the Irish jig^ ni^^ger hrcnhdoivnsy aailoiV 
hernpipesy siep-daticesy tlio Jnorrw-rfccHcCi, 

and the like. 

Sec fliQ arbiclcs on tlic B\llbt nntl on tlio aoveral 
(InncuH; tlio exCGlieiifc books by Czorwinbki, ireschichtG 
(ler Tunz^kunst (Leip. 1802), J)£c Twkc da W Jahrh. 
llDanxig, 1878), and Brevier der 2\inz-hi)ist (leip. 1S7D); 
iiho Yoss, Ber Tanz und Seine Qeachichie (Tjurliiij 1808). 

Dniiciiigr mania, a fom of epidemic disorder 
allip(l_ to Hysteria (q.v.), and evidently the result 
of imitative euniUons acting upon auaceptiUo sub¬ 
jects, under the inllucncc of a ciuviiig for syjnpiithy 
cu uotoi’icly. XliGi-e is little doubt that imposfcvuc 
entored to fl eonsidojuhie extent into all the epidemic 
foviTia of fclio dancing inania, wliich uicleed were 
usually abfcanded and loUowcd hy eoiisecpionces that 
sltosycd hut too clearly the prescnco of iiiipuro 
luobivesj bub there is also evideime that in many 
coses the convulsive movefiicate were really hoyond 
t)ie control of the wnll, whatever may litivo hceu the 
original character of the motives that prompted 
them. ISrademics of this sort were comiium in 
Germany durmgtlie iniddlo ages, and aro formally 
described as early as the 14tli century ; in Italy, 
tamutisin, a somewhat .similar disease, was ascribed 
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to tho bite of a s])idcr called the Tarantula (fi-v.); 
and similar conyxilsivo aiVectiona have been wit¬ 
nessed in Abyssinia and Xiulia, and even in _e<uii- 
paratively modern timea and in tlio luont civuisea 
countiics in K«roi>e, under the iiilluonoo of abrong 
ptmulav cxcitciueiifcj^ ospcdally couuccted wiDii 
religious deiiioiifltvafcioiis, But bho true daiichig 
mania o£ iho mubllo ages had its Ihcatro ohiolly 
ill iho crowded cities of Germany. 

In July 1374 fcliere app^^'o-ved at Ai.x-la-Chnpolio 
assemblies of men and women, who, excited liy tho 
wild and frantic, partly JioallioniHh, colclmiUoii of 
the festival of St John, began to dance ou tlio 
streets, Kcreaiuiiig and foaiuiiig like. persoiiH pos¬ 
sessed, Tho attacks of this mania wore various in 
foriUj according to menial, local, or religious con¬ 
dition g, Tlio datieors, losiiig all control over bhelr 
inoveineiits, continued dimciiigin wild doliriuui, till 
they fell in extreme exhaustion, and gnmued as in 
the agonies of death; some dashed out their brains 
against tiro wally ivvonnd* When dciuciiig thvy 
wore iiiaoiiftiblo to external iinprcasions, but IifiuiUed 
by vishms, such as oE hoing iuimoiscd in a sea of 
blood, which obliged them to leap so high, or of 
ssedugUui UcavcuH ouou^ and tho Savioiu- I'lLtlirmieil 
with tlie Virgin Rlavy, Tho frons^y spread ov(‘r 
many of fclio towns of tho Low Conn trios, Troops 
of danccr.s, inllamcd by iuto.xicaUiig muHio, and 
Allowed hy crowds, wiio caught tho menial 
infecbkni, went from place to place, taking posscs- 
eion of tho rcli^doiis houses, and pouring forth 
iinprecalioiiB againab tho priests. Tho mania spread 
to Cologuo, Metz, and Stiasbmg, giving rise to 
grave disorders, iiiipostiU’cSj nud prolhgacy, Tluwo 
coiuitries were generally in a iiiiscrahlo comlition; 

: and avtoTcmcy towwpUww wf fsvk)w>vftU- 

tion, and inHOCuriby of pvoportv^ bad already j[Jie- 
paved tho w^rotched people, dchiUtated hy diHCftHO 
and lad food, to seek relief in tlio intoxication of 
an. avtUicial doUrluiu, Exorcism liad hetm found an 
I eiricacious remedy at the conmieucoment of tho out¬ 
break; und iu tlio hcginnhig of the Kith cenluiy, 

I Poi'acclfiiis, tliab great reforiucrof luediciiin, amilicd 
immersion in cold water with great sneec.HS. A t tlio 
I beginiiin^ of the 17tli century it was already on 
I tlic decline; and ’wo now hear of it only in single 
caijcH ns a siu’fc of nervous tificebion, hire CiininCA, 
Ooi^yuLSioJfAitiics, ViTtJs (St), and irccdcor’s .Kpir 
demks of tho Mkldle (Bng. traiiM. !)d. ed. 
1859), 

Fr^ojeiijjyr GAin'ciN, a Froiicii <h7una' 
bint, burn iu 16(11. At one llmo an actor and a 
Pavoiu'Uo of Louis XIV., ho hecamo devout in Ida 
old ago, wliich lie spent in retiremontin tlieconiitry. 
lie died in 1725. Ho wufl ii pro)ilie author, aiid 
excel led in depicting the «fcaindi6y of tlio pcaH/mtvy 
and tho folUos of the 6o>iry*fomc. Of luw idaya lUo 
best aro Zes Mourgeomes do IJml/Uy Lo Vhcmtivr 
d la Ulodc, Zo Oedant i/cn'cfbitcj’, iiiid Zoi Trcis 
C^ousines. 

l>aiidc11oiL l^'araa'aamh pfiki/ndo, form oily 
ZconMoit Tarc(XMUin) is a Ugulilloml compoKiic, 
common in aoveral varieties or Miib-Hpeeios throiigli- 
out Jlriiiiin and tlio wliiilo of liiirojio, in pastiivcH 
and by waysidca, ami now also ko perfertV' nntn- 
mli&ecl iu many parts of Korili Ananlca uh to bo 
there Olio of the uvoHt famlliav springJI ony era. '!’ho 
muncs Dandelion and Leautodoii (Er. and (h\, 
‘lion’s tootb^) both have refevouoo U Uio hinu uf 
the leaves. Tho whole plant aboiiii(l,s in a milky 
juice, coiiiaiiiiiig a peculiar crystal lino priucinle 
called 2'n;r/a:«em; has a Inttoi tasto, and valualilo 
moiUcnml inopovUes. Boa.sted and ground, dando- 
I lion-root ia sometimes used as a Hubstitnlo for collco. 
Iktfidelwu. Cqjftcy liowover, is usnalJy a 2)1 i.vtaro of 
ordiiiuiy cofico and the powder or extract of dando- 
1 ion-root I nndi DcuidcUon 6/iOco/rt^fJ is composed uf 
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ono mii’fc of common cliocolale and four parts of the 
no'wuor of daiidclion-roob. Tlio young leaves, when 
blanched, aio a good isiilad, rcaciiibung lettuce or 
oiuUvo. 

a fainoiia Venuthui f/iiiiily, wJjich 
gfive four dogea to tho republic. The most illus- 
trioLia of ita mcinbora was Eurico, born about 1110 
or 1116 A.I). Enuiiciib in learning, eloq^iieuce, and 
hnowledgo of all'aiia, he aaconilcd fi'oni one step to 
anotiier, until, in 1173, lio was sent as ambassador 
to CimbUintinople, and in 1102 was elected doge. 
In biiia latter crujacity he extended the bounds ol 
tho republic in Is trio, and JJahnatia, defeated tho 
Pisans, and, in 1201, niaiuhod at the head of the 
cruHaders. IIo subdued Trieste and Zara, tho 
coasts of Albaiim, the Ionian Islands, and Con- 
RtaiLtinople, 17tli July 1203. When tho Empeior 
Alexius was nnivdcrcil by his own subjects, J)nn- 
dolo hiifl sicgo fco C<jnstanfcinnple, and took it by 
storm, 13til April 12bi. Ho established there the 
empiro of tho Latins, and caused Count Baldwin of 
riuTiderB to bo clioson emperor. By his exertions 
VeidcQ obtained possession of several Greek islands 
and largo torritoiioa in Greece, Bandolo died at 
Constaiibinoplo, Isb June 1205, Seo CnusADKS, 
Venice.—G iovanni Bandolo was doge, 1280-83; 
Pmiicesco, 1328-30; Andrea, 1312-64. 

Paiuly Dinmont. See Teiirter. 

Dmuly rcYcr* yceDENuuE. 

Dnn^ebrog ('theBanish banner’) is tho name 
of the scGona in dignity of tho Baiush orders 
iiifibitutcd by King Waldemav in 1210. 

Daucg^cBlf a tax levied on laud, oviginally to 
buy oir tho Danes. It was lirsb raised by EtlieWl 
11., ivaa aholished by Edward the Confessor, 
TO imposed at a higher rate iiy the Conq.ueror, and 
finally abolished under Henry II., 

Daiic-lilffll (J^cmolmo or the name 

applied to that part of England in whioh Banish 
inmionco was at one time pavamoiuit, and wliich 
still shows in the blood of the nativos and in 
popular place-names a distinct Danish impression, 
At various biinea it ranged along the coast counties 
from Yorksluvo to Essex. The southern part of the 
old province of Doira was the most thoroughly 
Bainali part of tho whole district, and hero the 
typical Banish endings for place-names, 
easierj and arc abil] tho most common. Next to 

Yorksliire came Lincoln, with Lindsey for its 
centre. Tlie least Banish part of the Bane-lagli 
was East Anglia and Essex. Doira and Lindaoy 
wore divided into ridtnos or triVimffSj and these 
again into waj)cnicd-cs, like the /lundreds of soutliem 
counties. 

Danes’ Dylcc, See Flamboiiough Head. 

Dangerliclrt* Tiiojias (1650-85), an accom¬ 
plice of Tibus Oates (q.v.). 

DfiilgS, ThiE, a hilly tract within the limits of tlm 
presitloncy of Bombay, in 20” 22'—2F 6' N. lat, and 
73” 28—73” 52' E. long,, with an area of about lOOO 
e(p m., and a pop. (1881) of 45,485, belonging almost 
entirely to tljo wild foiosb tribes. Densely wooded, 
and almt in by stoop hills, with a heavy rainfall 
and a close atmosphere, the country is singulavlv 
unlicalthy, It is ruled hy fifteen petty chiefs, with 
from 134 to 14,205 subjects respectively. The 
Bhils (i-v.) are the most important tribe; they 
have charge of tho police and of the district trea- 
flurics. The only important products are the teak 
and other tiiubor-trees, 

Daniel (IleU, ‘God is jiitlgo*) is mentioned 
by Ezolacl (Otli century B.Ci-), along with Noah 
and Job, as a great example of righteousness 
and ivlsdoni (E^iolc- xiv. 14, 20, and xxviih 3). 
According to the book which hears his name, he 
\vas ono of the Jqays carded away to Babylon in 

tho reign of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and gained 
a high position ab the court of Nebuchadnezzar, 
wliich he nmmtained also under Daims and Cyrus, 
notwibhalanding all the intrigues of hostile 
conrliciu Tim book stands in our Bible,' as well 
as in the LXX. and Vulgate, immediately after 
Ezekiel, whilo in the Hebrew canon it is not 
included in the collection of the Prophets, but 
appears among tlie miscellaneous ‘ Writings' (soo 
Bidle). Delitzfich points out that the book no¬ 
where claims bo be wntten by Daniel, and that its 
position in the canon shows tiiafc it ia not properly 
a prophetic book, hut nn apocalypse. It ia wntten 
partly in Hebrew, partly in Aramaic, but forms n 
coherent whole, wliich is now divided into twelve 
chafjtoi’a, tho fii’st half condsbing of narrative, the 
second half of predictions. These predictions are 
not prophetic speeches like those of the other pro¬ 
phetic scriptures, robiikiiig tlie sins of con tempo- 
ravics, foretelling jiulgmeut on the iiiipeiiitonb, and 
nroiiiising Messianic salvation to the repentant and 
believing; they aic minutely detailed apocalyptic 
vifiion& embracing the history of Jour Bucec-mve 
world-empires—the Chaldean, Uio Median, tlio 
Pei-sian, and the Greco-Mucedoniau—culminating 
in tlie esbabliBlmienb of tlie eternal kingdom of 
bho .saints of the Most High, Objcctiona to tho 
Danielic autbortiliip «)f the book were made by the 
Ncoplatonisb Porphyry as early ns tlie 3d centuiy 
A.D.j but first found support in the critical investi¬ 
gations of Bertholdb (iSOG-S), followed by those of 
Bleek, Be AVettc, Langerko, Ewald, Llicka, and 
others. Those inveabigationa liavc led to the \'iew 
that blio book was nob written till tfic time of 
tho roligioua persecution of Antioclnis Epiphaiics, 
about 168-165 D.O. But the book is ccrlahily 
of great importance, and Mias exercised/ saya 
Schiircr, ‘ a profound inlluenca upon the foiin 
of the Messianic idea, . , , In this boolc (xii. 2) 
the hope in a resurrection of the body ia for .tlio 
drat tinio p/ainfj*^ and dccfded/y o.vpressec?. TAe 
MeBsiaiiic liopo is hero tlie hope of a glorious 
future for tho nation, hut with tlie double modi- 
hcation that tho iuture kingdom of Israel is con¬ 
ceived of na a universal kingcloni, and ijiat all 
the saints who have died will aJmre in it/ Aecovd- 
ing to BolitzgcJi, our Lord's teatiiuony in Matt. 

' xxiv. 15 proves ‘that Dan, ix, 20, et seq., js a 
prophecy of tlie desecration of tho temple in the 
Roman wav, not that it is a prophecy then fuliilled 
for the lirat time.' See HilgenfeUk Bit JMhQlue 
Apohalyiyiih (1857), and tlia special commentaries 

1 by Hitzig (1860), Aiiborlcn (3u cd, 1874), Hilgen- 
feltl (1803), Caspar! (1869), Puscy (1804), Besprez 

1 (1379), and Robinflon (1882), 

Daniclf Samuel, poet, was tlie son of a 
music-maater, and was born in 1562 near 
Taunton, Somersetshire. Ho entered Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1579, but ' his glory being more 
prone to easier and smootliev stwHca than in peck¬ 
ing and hewing at logic,’ q^uitted the university 
ivifchoiifc taking a degree. Bo ivas sojne time tutor 
at 'Wilton to William Herbert, son of tlie Earl of 
Pembroke and Sir Philip Sidney’s sisfcei'; after¬ 
wards at Skipton to Anno Clifloid, daughter of 
the Eavl of Cumberland. In 1003 lie was appointed 
to read new plays, and twelve years later he had 
for some time charge of a company of young 
p}a 3 ^ers at BjistoJ, In 1607 ho beeaniG one of fclie 
queen’s grooms of the privy chainher. Towaixls 
the close of his life lie retired to a farm wliich lie 
possessed at Bcckington, in his native county, 
wlioro ho died in October 1619. Daniel ^vas highly 
piaised by his contomporaTiea, as lodge^ Cftren', 
DrummoiLcl of Haw thorn den, although Ben Joiisdii 
described him as 'a good honest man . . . hiit ho 
poet/ niid Drayton quotes the opinion of some wise 
men that he \Ynfi * too much Iiistorian in verso/ 
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besides saying for liiniscU that * liis inaunor better 
nttcd prose,* Of iiioclorii critics, Colerulgo, Lamb, 
and riazlitb unite in praising him. As a sonneteer 
Daniel is altogotlior admirable. Soino of tiio 
‘ Delia* scries rank near tlio beat examples of this 
form in English. Daniel ia indeed lui olegaiifc if 
nob a great poofc, Ilis writings are pervaded by a 
moral tlioiightfnlncss anti purity of tasfco reinark- 
ablo indeed, bnb lacking tlial vital onergy of move- 
inenb and incmorabloncss of expression wliich 
spring from genuine inspimtion. The Mvell- 
languaged Daniel’ h tlierofore not the moat in- 
tercstiiig of ilie Elizabctlmiis, althoxigli his style 
is quite modern. Ilis -works inclnide sonnets, 
epistles, masks, and dramas; but his cliief pro¬ 
duction is a pooin in eight books, ontillcd a History 
of^ the Civil Wars Icliocm York and Lancaster, 
ilia DefencG ofEyme (1602) ia written in adinirablo 
prose. Dr Grosai’t repnnted Duniers works in tlio 
lliitli Library (3 vols, 1886-87), 

Dailiell, John FnisDiinic, acientist, wna bom in 
London, March 12 ,1790. lie -was for a time engaged 
in a sugar-refining work, but-was elected a Fellow of 
the Koyal Society in 1814, and devoted biinsolf to 
chemisbry and mcboorology. In 1823 ho publwhed 
Ilis Meteorological Essagsy and in 1824^ tfio Horbi- 
cultural Society awarded him their silver medal 
for an essay on artificial oUinate. In 1831 ho 
was appointed professor of CheTiiistry in King’s 
College, London; and in 1839 publialietl his In- 
trodneiion to Chemical Philosophy. In 1843 Iio 
received the degi’eo of D.C.L, from the university 
of Oxford) and obtained all the tiireo medals in 
tlio gift of the Iloyal Society. He invented a 
liym’ometcr (1829), and a now pyrometer (1830), as 
well as tliQ electric battery known by his name; 
and he wrote many valuable papow on chemistry, 
espcoinlly on voltaic combinaLunis and electro- 
]yais. lie died Buddonly, March 13, 1845. 

Dcanish Literature. See Denmakic. 

1>faultC 85 or Destroyino Angels, a secret 
Bociflty founded by Josenli Sinitb in 1838, pro¬ 
fessedly merely for the deieiico of the Mow non sect 
against the luob. The in embers, originally some 
300 in number, wero'bomul by an oatli, umlcr 
penalty of doatli, to sustain the ‘first presidency’ 
and one another in all tilings, wiiethor right or 
-^vrong, Tlioy were divided into companies of fifties 
and tens, with suitable odicers, and a general over 
the whole ; special ‘ destruction companies * wore 
appointed for the purpose of burning and tleslroy- 
ing, at first by way^ of rcpiisal; but afterwards 
assassinations, to fullil prophecies of Smith’s, wero 
laid to their ohargo. IlGincinbrance of tho society's 
operalions waft revived by the trial, conviction, and 
oxceutioii of Bialiop John D. Lee, in 1877, for the 
inassaero of a train of 140 non-Mormon emigrants 
at Alountain Meadow, near Utah, twenty' years 
before. 

Dc'iiiueckerf Johann IlKiNurcii von, a Ger- 
man sculptor, was born at WcLldenbiich, in tlie dis¬ 
trict of Stuttgart, 15th October 1758. Ilis paionts 
wore ill the Iinmblest circumstances; but tliroiigli 
tho favour of the Duke of Wtirtemberg, he received 
a mod education at tho military academy at 
Ludwigsbiirg. His artistic talents were vapidly 
developed. In 1780 he obtained the prize for blio 
best model of ‘Milo;’ and in 1783 went to Paris, 
-where he studied for two years; after which lie 
returned to Rome, wlicro ho Juob Ooetlio, TIerdor, 
and Cmiovo, to the last of whom he was in¬ 
debted for much valuable in struct ion. At Ihinio 
Daiinecker romallied till 1790 . Hei’o he executed 
in marble liiy statues of ‘Ceres’ and ‘ Ilacolius.' 
On Ids reliirii to Germany, the Duke of Wiirbem- 
berg appointed him professor of Sculpture in tiic 
Academy of Stuttgart, in which city lie resided till 


his death, 8 th Decoiidier 1841. Danneokor was un¬ 
doubtedly one of tho best of modern BCiiljdors.^ Ilis 
forte lay in expressing iiulividual chiiractoriatics, 
in wliich respect bo bas not boon sui'pas.scd. This 
gives a gi-cat value to his busts of dislmguiBlied 
persons, such as Schiller, Lavater, and Gluck. 
His porcexitioim of the beautiful and tho delicate, 
especially in ilic female form, ato also conshloied 
by his countrymen to be nioro exquisite and true 
than those of Canova liimsolf. Ilis earlier works 
are chiefly pagan m their subjects, while his laLcr 
ones are Christian, and are pervaded by a ponsivo 
idealism. To tho former belong ‘Sappho,’ 'Lovo,* 
‘Payciio,’ and ‘Ariadne on the Paiilnoi*,’ 1810 (at 
Frankfort), regarded as his iimBtorpicco; to tho 
latter, ‘Christ,^ ‘John tiie Baptist,’ and ‘Faith.* 

I^RiniC'.virkC (‘Danes work*), the rampart 
built by the Danes in 808 Rcro.ss Sloawick, just 
north of tho Eider, for dufoneo against llio 
Ciormans. It was from 26 to 35 feet higii, and 
xvas the scene of fighting in 1849, after wliicli its 
fortifications wore destroyed. 

Dniilc Ali(¥liieri (alfio written Aij>icani5iu, 
Alagiiieui, and otliorwise), ‘that singular spl 011 - 
dour of the Italian race,* as Boccaccio, liis iirst bio¬ 
grapher, calls him, -was born iu May 1205, the exact 
day behif? unknown. Tiie houao in wliioh lie was 
born is still shown in tlio Piazza di 8 an Martino at 
Florence. His father was a lawyer, his 111 other, 
-Nvho was Ilis father's second wife, was imiucd Bella, 
but her suriiaino is nob known. The future poet 
was baptised with tho Clinsbian iiaino of Durante, 
affcerwaiclB contracted mto Dniito, iu the beautiful 
baptistery of Floronco, towards which in Ids laUu* 
yGal'S tho tondorcHt thoughts of the liopolc.sH exile 
turned (see Inf, xix. 17 j Par, xxv. 1 - 12 ). Tho fancy 
of the old biograplioiu IovcmI to dwell on tho ajipro- 
priatencss of both names, ' tho iiiuch-onduiiiig,* 
and ' tiie giver,’ As with many other gi’eat men, ji 
halo of legoiul siutoiukIs the circuiiiHtuners of Ids 
birth and early years. But tho curtain is lirst lifted 
on hi» actual history, niul tiiat by JiiiiiNOlf, iu liis 
Vila Htiovat Olio New (i.c. probably Kiu'lyl Life, 
wlieii he velalasliow ho first sot oyos on * tlioglorimiH 
lady of Ilis heart, Bonirico,’ ho being thou al)ont 
nine years of iigc, and bUo a few numtlis youugni’. 
To Boccaccio, and to his statomoiit alone, wo owe 
the ponomlly accepted fact that she was tlio 
daughter of Foleo PorLinari, for Dan to himself 
never gives the sliglitcsb chio as to her family iitimo. 
Owing to his reticence on this point, combined witli 
tho oxtraordinaiy and, to modern no lions, almost 
uiiinlelligiblo amount of idealisation in Dante’s 
language about her, some critics liavo (as miglil bo 
expected) denied that she wna a real person at all. 
Tliat diaiico incoting iu May 1274 dcL(U'Uiim;d tlio 
whole fiituro course of the poet’s life, 'IJio story of 
his boy is) I but iiuquenchalde paHsiim is told Vvitli 
exmiisite pathos iu the VHa Nuova Tbero is no 
ovidciico that any similar feeling was avousud iu tho 
heart of Beatrice Portiiuiri, She was iiiarried at 1^,11 
early ago to one Simouo ilo’ Bardi, but iinithor Lliis 
nor the poet’s own subsequent mairiago interforod 
wdbh Ids pure and Platonic devotion to lier. This 
became evon intciisilicd after her death, wlucli took 
place on Juno 9, P290, when she was in licr2ltli 
year. Slujrtly after this Dante married (lonniui 
Donati, a member of one of Llio most )>oworful 
familius of tlioGuelnh faoUou atl'Tovonco, Accord¬ 
ing to Boccaccio, tfiia iiianiago was reooninieiidcd 
by his friends, alarmed at the condition of inn lioalth 
through ovonnuch soriw. It has commonly been 
nasumod that the marriage wiis an uiiliappy ono. 
This, however, is merely a conjecture, supported 
mainly by the fact that after Dante’s exile in 1301 
■ho never appears to have soon, or cared to see, ins 
wife again. 
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Tii^ 1281) DantQ took parb in the hafctlo of Cam- 
paldiuo, ill which Lho I'lovoiitinea aiul their duelphie 
allies (lofoabcd bho Ghibellino Icagno of Arezzo. 
Tlio (ligliL aiitl death of Ihioncoiibo, w)io fouglit 
on the fipposilo aide, is t)io subject of one of Dig 
most splendid opiaodoa in bho Bimia Commedia 
( l^urg, V.), Latov in tho same year he was present 
at the capitulation of Oapnnm, as ho himself tells 
us ill liif. xxi. 04. With these cxporiencea liia 
military life seciiiB to liavo closed. Soon after, we 
find him l>og;inuiiig to tako part in politics, and 
ncconlin^r to tlio custom of the tinica, Jie bo- 

caiiio ro^^ustoved in oiio of the city guilds—viz. that 
of Lhc Apobhocaricfl, ho being tlien thirty yeans of 
ago. It is intoresting to note that ho is thero 
entored as *I)anto d*Aidighicri, Ifcslioiilcl, 

perhaps, Jiavo boon mentioned that we know little 
of liis early education, oxcept that he is said to 
liavo stufiicfl at tJjo tJjcn ceJobrafccd ludvorsity of 
llologna, and that lie was certainly for some time 
a pupil of J him otto Latin i, of wdiom Jio speaks with 
the uLmoflb veneration and affection, thoiigli astern 
Hen so of jus bice compels iiim to place him in Hell 
[I'fi/. XV,). At the outset of his public life his 
syiiipatluos wore with tho Guelph party, io which 
lio would natiii'aliy hare boen attachcil by family 
ties both through his father anil his Avife. After 
filling minor public oIJices, and possibly going on 
flonio GinbaRsios abroad ( thoiighj doiibbfe.ss, nob all 
of those Avliicli later writer in their admiration have 
attributed to liini ) in the ever-meinortible year 1300, 
the mvssso cammioo of his own life, Avlieii he was 
thirty-five years old, the beginning of a new con- 
tmy, bho year of tlio firat Jubilee^ at Romo, the 
assumed year of the great poetic vision of the Coin- 
viedui, he attained to the dignity of one of the six | 
priors of l‘'loi'Gnco. That singular ollice, lasting | 
tor only tAVo months, seems [asSlrLoAvoll .suggests) ‘ 
to have been invented by bho h'lorenlines ‘appar¬ 
ently to aoQuro at least bIx constitutional cliancoa 
of revolution in the year.* It should be explained , 
til at this Avas tt very critical and stormy period at 
Moreneo. ISfot only avos the eternal feud oi Guelidi 
and Gliibollino in lull forco, but a new cxcitso ror 
party hatred had boon found in tho distinction of 
Jjlack and White Giicjplis, the latter being the 
more moderate party, Avho tondccl to verge towards 
the GliibellineH, and niider certain circumstances to 
make common cause Avith tlioin. So far as Dante 
could be called ‘a party man’at allfseeJPnr. vi. 
100-3;^ xvii. 63'flp), it AVaa toAvarda tliis section 
that his Hympathies tended. Ilis office os prior 
lasted from June 15 to August 15 iu the j’^ear 1300. 
Ito dislinguishcd his brief tenure of office by pro¬ 
curing llie banishiiiont of the heads niiil leaders of 
the rival factions by Avliioli Dloronco was torn asun¬ 
der, Ho curried out this process Avith ciiaracboristic 
HfcorniiosB and impartiality on Guelph and Gliibcl- 
line, Will to and lllack alike, uninoycd by aiiycon- 
sulorationa of relabionship, friend ship, or political 
sympathy, iSliortly aftevAvards tho fenders of the 
Whites wore permitted somehow to return. The 
pintiallty Lluis slioAvn Avas n proniiuont feature in 
the accuHation against Dante; but he had a coin- . 
plolo answer in the fact that he was no longer iu 
office at bho tlino that it occurred. 

Ill the following year, 1301, and probably in tlie 
autumn, in alarm at tho threatened interference of 
Ciiarlcs of Valois, who iiad noAv crossed fclicAips, 
JIante avuh sent on an embassy bo_ Home to Pope 
Bonifneo VIIT., under whose instigation Cliarles 
Avus acting. Prom that embassy ho never retimiecl, 
nor did he ever again set fool in his native city. 
For iiiDaiiwhile had occurred the dreaded advent of 
Oliavles, iiQiiiinally as peacemaker, on November I, 
I30i, Ho capouHCcl the side of the or Blacks, 

and for tliroo chiya tho fight raged in tho .streets of 
Floionoo, Finally, tho victory of the Neri avos 
bl7 

complete, fchoir opponents Aveio slain or banished, 
and their houses sacked. Soon after, in January 
J302, the sontoiicc of banish men t Avenb forth against 
Dante and otheis, nominally on the charge, an 
utterly baseless one, of darcdteiia, or iiiaivernation 
in tiio ollicc of prior in 1300. This was followed by 
a yet severer sontonco on AXnrch 10, eondemniug 
them to be burned alive if OA^er onuglit, Avliich was 
repeated again on September 2, ]3n, aud yet once 
more on November 6, 1315, We need not at temp b 
here to folloAv fclm Avanclonngs of his exile of tAVfliity 
yeara. Hq made at fhist one or two hopejess 
attempts to return, but abandoned theui, partly in 
disamiointmont at their failure, partly in diagiist at 
tho kind of uBsociatos Avitli Avliicli sucli proceedings 
linked liini (see Par. xvii. 61-69). 

His principal halting-places seoin to liaAT been— 
fii'flt A^rona, Auuler tho protection of one of the 
DolJa Scft)a family, deserilied hy itun os ‘gran 
hombardo' Avitli much eulogy in Bar. xvii, VL 
Then in micceasioii lie sojourned in Tuscany (with 
Count Salvatico), in the Liini^dano {Avifch Movuello 
Mulaapina), near Urbino (with Dgnccioiio della 
Faggiuola), and then ab Verona again. During 
Una ])eriod he is said to have vusiled Paris j bub 
tlioiigli tJjcrc seems little doubt that he aa'us 
actually there at some time of his life, yet some 
of his biographers connect this visit Avitli the period 
of his oarly education, Among these is Sorravallc, 
Avho wrote, it ahoiiUl be noted, as late as 1417, and 
Avho is also tlio sole authority for Dante’s alleged 
visit to England and OxforJ. Those avIio, like 
lioceaccio, take Jiiin to Franco during his cxilcj, 
suppose him to liave been vecalletl to Italy 
and politics by tho election of Heiny of Luxeiii- 
hiirg aa emperor, and his visit to Italy, Avhore 
no emperor had set foot for more tliiin fifty 
yoai'fl (boo Purg. vi. 105, &c,). Tho exile's hopes 
were hoav roused to tlio highest pitch, and lio 
addressed nii ojiistlo to Homy, couched iu language 
IjovroAved largely from Scripture, AvJiich to our oaiB 
Bounds extravagant. His aopeg Avere once more > 
and finally crushed by Ilonry's nnexpealed deatli 

On August 24, 1313, after Avlneli Dniite took refuge 
in Romagna, and finally in Ravenna, AvliGie for the 
most part he rcniaiticd, under tho protcotion of 
Guido Novello da Polenta, until his death, This 
took place on September 14, 1321. Tito precise 
cause of it is niiknoAvii. He aaus no doubt utterly 
broken in spirit and in liealth. He liad been 
employed by hia patron in an embassy to Venice, 
Avliich proved unsuccessful, and ho died veiy Bonn 
aftoi’AVGLi'ds, aa soiiio biogiaphcra Hay, from grief 
and annoyance at his failure at Venice, and as 
others, Avitli more probability, assert, froin the 
oilecta of a fever, aggravated if not oiiglniilly 
caused by the nnlioalthy niai'shes Avhicli lie had 
traversed on his lelurn to Ravonnn. by lamb the 
Yonotians havung bai'slily refused to allow him to 
make the journey by sea. 

Ho Avas buried AAutb uiiicli pomp by hia friend 
Guido at EaA^enna, and tliem he still lies. At 
some unknown period, by iniknoAvn hands, and 
from a motive .still unexpiaiiietl, his body Avas re¬ 
moved from tho sarcophagus In Avhicli it Jay, and 
Avas AA^allcd up in tho noigliboiuing chiircli of St 
Francis, in a rough box, inscribed Ossa. 

There it Avna discovered by iiiire accident on May 

27, IfidJ, and after the bones had been identified 
beyond possibility of doubt, they Avere replaced in 
the sarcophagus, from Avliicli it Avas found they had 
been abstracted. Dante bad ^|ovell children, six 
aoiis and one daughter, Beatrice, avIio ay ns a nun in 
u coiwont nb Ravenna, His family, lioAvever, be- 
came extinct in the IGfch centm^. His personal 
appeni'anco ia too avoU knoAvn to need much de¬ 
scription, Fortunately, a cast was taken from his 
face after death, so that wc liave an absolutely 
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aiitliGTitlc mcoi'd of liis features, lioccoxicio also, 
'Nvrifcing not very many yours afLer his death, 
pi'CHei’v’cd luiinerous pcryoiial (lcfciiil.B, sueli as that 
ho was of jiiotioiute stature, sboopiiij? when lie 
walked, alow and digiiUied hotli iii gait and apeecli, 
reserved and fcuoiUim in liahit, but, wlica lie spoke, 
keon, anrciisfcic, anti iifieii eontouiptuoua. That 
he M'aa devoted to iiiusie and panitiiip appears 
from many posMiges iu his worlvB, as well as from 
current tradition. 

The dates and sequence of his yarious works are 
a juafctci’ of Cf)njeebure, ami arc a bill Yory inueh dirf- 
pubed. Donbfcie&s fclio Vila Nmva is tlio earliest, 
llyfav the nu)sb celebrated is the ft Commcclui, 
the pie-curhient grcatucss of whieli has tomicd lo 
eclipse Ills other wi’itings, winch do not generally 
receive the attenlion they deaerye. In this poem 
he purjjoses, and asHurcdly fnUll.s his purpose, ‘ lo 
say of ileafcj’ice th«fc ndiieh never j'ot ivas .said i>i 
any wcniaii ’ (end of Vila Niiovn), In this vision 
of Hell, riirgalory, and Ifcayoii, we luivo, as It 
were, an eiieyclopedio viow of the high eat culture 
and knowledge of tho affo on philosophy, iiiatory, 
clas.'slcal literature, physical science, morals, the- 
olojjy, AU this, moreover, is expre.ssecl in the 
sublimesb and iiio.st exquisite poetry, and with 
consuinmaba power and beauty of laiigiiiigc. The 
Divinci Comnalia^ indeed, may be said to have 
made the Xtaliiiii language, wliicli wa.s before fio 
I'udc and mifonnod that Dimte liiinaclf liesiliitcd 
to employ it on sucU a bbemo, and is said Lo have 
cominencetl his poem in Latin* No work probably 
in the world, except the Bible, has given rise to »o 
Invgo a literature. T-o say nothing of nearly six 
liiiiKlred ill which ib"wu« copied before print* 
iiig became comnion, there liav'e been publiHlicd 
about three hundred editions; it liaa been no 
leas than a liimdred times brauslatcd Into various 
liuropetm laiigtuigeaj and of conimenLai’ieH,inti'o- 
ducUons, essays, and iiionograplis there is no end. 
About iifty years after Dante’s death, a public 
lectureslii]» on tlic Divina Cotnniedia was e-stab- 
Jished at h'Jorencc, to which Boccaccio was Ill'st 
appointed. 

T!ic next nio.sb iniportan t work (and one throwing 
mucli light on the Cu/nmedta) is tho fragment called 
the CoiivUo^ or Banquet It takes tlie form of a com- 
iiieutary on sotne €anzoni\ or short poems, of Lho 
author, of which tlioio arc only three, though the 
work, if cuinplotcd, would have contained foiirbeon 
of these * courses,* as tho author calln tliciii, ILs 
contents are almost as encyclopedic m thnso of the 
Com/iudia. Tho JJc jlIonfin'/im[\vvLttiin in Latia) 
expounds Dante's theory of tlic right, and, as he 
held, diviuGlydiitcndOLl, goyernmcJit of the world, 
by a univcisal eiiipei’or acting in harmony with a 
univcrnal pope, venjiectively administering, without 
corillict or interference, the temporal and spiritual 
aiVaiis of _ m auk hid. Another work, again im* 
ii nisi led, since it consists of two books onlv, when 
four were promised, is tbo J)c Vnlgari Moquio. 
It also^ is Written in Latin, and is a discussion of 
the origin of language, tlie several divisions of 
languages, and the nmiicnms dialects of Italian 
in iJarticiiJniv A considoj-abJo c'oJJcetion of short 
poeiiiH, canzout, sonnets, is also preserved 
under the title of the CVt/aon/crc, and iiiially, wc 
have about a dozen epistles addressed mainly to 
leading statesmen oi' rulers, and <lealing'with the 
moat urgent political prolileins of tho day. There 
are also sumo Eclogues and other min or woi'k.s, as 
well aa several of iloubtful aubheiitieity which are 
aomotiinea as.sigued to him, 

Tlio editions moat to bo roconimendcd nvo na follows * 
ITor the Oovimcdia, Bruuono Bianclii, or Fraticelli, nro 
the most Bcrvicoablo for ordinai-y studiMits; for n nioro 
thorouDi and critical study, .Scarta^zirsi (8 vols,) h hidisj* 
pGiiBnblo; for tho Dc Monat'chia and the T'lVa 


tlifi cditlona of Witfco; for a coinpleto edition of nil tho 
works, Fraticelli, or (for all except tho GominvUia, which 
Lo did not live to ])ublLsU) (liuliani, the notes of tho 
latter hoiug much fulici*. Jly far tho bohb text of the 
Cominedia yet publiKhed, niid one leaving very little to 
desire, is that of Witte (J5erlin), I'or the blhlio^uapliy of 
the Commedia (inohidiiig tho description of its iiuiiicrovia 
MSS.) there ie tlic invaluftblo Bibliofjrajia BmUcdca of 
Coloinh do Butines up to Jltj45, continued hy Cnrpollini 
(1846-G5), and by Befcziioldt (38(15-80). An oxtvoiiiely 
iisofnl and handy iitWo hook for all siiidonts of tho 
Goumedia is L, Ch Jtlanc’a Voc^tboUmo Emttcaco. lov a 
uoncittl introduction for Kiigliah i-eaders to the life, chav* 
ucter, and worlcH of Dan to, and cupcciiilly to the Divina 
G'oirt/^icdhf, by far tho heat book is tlio essay entitled 'A 
Shadow of Dante,’ by Alavia irancoscii llosHotti. Tho 
principal English traiishitlona iu vorso nvo by Cary, 
Wright, Cayley, Pollock, Longfellow, Pluinptrc, Hazel- 
foot, Bossotti, null Sibbnkl (tho Inst two the Inf, only); 
and in proso by Carlyle [Inf, only) and Butlcv (2*i(rg* 
and iVf/'. only). 

i l>aut 01 l« Lt icon OKS-.lAOtiUKS, wna horn of good 

! favinor-pcople, at Arciu-sur-Aubc, 28Lh October 
1750. The outbreak of tho Ereiich Uevolution 
found him a quiet and sUidiona man, jiraetiffing aa 
an advocate in rmin, but cre long itH fevoj’ jilled liiH 
veins, It was not till 1702, however, that lie hecaiiio 
a groat leader, oa we lim) iiu truce of his influence in 
ftuch movemeuU a» the destrucihni of tho JlaBtillo 
and the forcihlo removal (jf the eouvt from Ver- 
.^aillcH to tho TuilericB. Miriiheaii quickly tic* 
tooted Dantoii’a geiiiiis, and liciBtened to attach him 
to hiiuBolf, bub IiIb death in the spring of 1701 
removed tho last stay to the Bpcedy downittll of tlie 
monarchy and the onward progress of a turbulent 
and infaiualed democracy. Along with Marat and 
C^niiiille DcBiuonlinH, Daiiton instituted the Corde- 
licre* Club, whicli hooji became tlie mllyinL^-point of 
all the liobtcvrcvolutioiiists. There the tall bvasviiy 
man—a born Tribune—with liarsh and daring 
countonanco, beetling IjJack brows, and a video 
of ciioniioufl power, ilumdorod ^y^t[l vidieimmt 
eloqiieiLCQ (igaiiibt the aristocrals, till tho pa-ssions 
of tlie populace rose into ungovernable fury. 
Mean time the unhappy king stuinlili'd into ever 
now blunders—most nital, the attempt Lo Jh^o from 
Park (June 17tU), and the allair of the tlhainp do 
Mars (July 2, 1701). AsHoilioiiH liavo been made 
that Dan ton wa.s after the.so even In corrupted hy 
the coni'b, but tliero is no IruBlwortliy evidence 
of this, and it in cerluiii that his hostility Lo the 
inoiiarcliy remained as inqjlacable as evm'. ' ^J'lie 
Miralicau of the Sansculottes* was, indeed, says 
M. Claretio, ‘a kind of Ixiurgeois iMirabt'iiu, equally 
powerful, but iieitlier dissolule mu’ venal.* J)jui* 
ton’s sliiiro in the iiisiirreclimiary marcli on I bo 
Tnilevies (10th jyigust 1702) is very doubtful, but 
it i-s certain that imincdiately tliercafh'r \\i) appears 
as Minister of Justice. Anti now the gigiiiitu^ pm** 
sonaliby of the man sei'ined to oveiHlnulow all tho 
surrounding liglives. Ho Htned forth as llie iumr- 
nate spirit of the llcvoluUou, manifesting alike its 
heroic audacity in tlio prescnco of dangtjr ()’om 
without, niid its imul .siisidcion and lermr of 
danger from within. Tlie lulvaiwe of the PrusHiaiis 
AGomed for /I moment to strike a panic t(j the heart of 
I'Vance. On the 2d of Sep tern lier J)aiilou mounterl 
the trihujic, and luUlresseil tho fjCgislalivo AHsembly 
in a specjch of Iroinenduim power, u’liicdi closed willi 
the /cLinoiis words regarding the enuniicsof Franco i 
' Pour li?H vail I ere, pour Ics atterror, quo J'ant-il ? 
He Pan dace, encore do I’audaro, cl Ion jours do 
PaudaciO, ’ The heart of Ihivis was moved witli 
I'caistlcss entiiusiasm i she poured forth army after 
anny of licr soiib, wIioho llery valour quickly dvove 
the invaders from lho sacred hoU of Fi'anee. But 
tho oxcitcnioiit of Paris was not all horoic—the .Scp- 
tcnihcr uiurderB in the prisoaa wore iiiei oly an out- 
bmst of CO ward ICO and fear. Hanlon had no Bliavo 
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in tliis alrociby, for \yhiQli ]\Uu‘atr ^VlU} iiminly re- 
Bpoiisihle, but lie atlniifctod fchafcftiioli exeo.tises vera | 
iucidouhil to a revolution, and coiuloiied them as ! 
merely luorbUl and naHsing ebullitions of forces that 
would yet ilow freely in heaUhy oluumds. 

Dan ton voted for tlio deatli of the kiii« (January 1 
1703 ), Was ouo of tlio idue original iiienibors of the 
Coinnuttee of Public Safety, and freiiaciitly went 
on iinsKiona to Duniouriez and other rcnublicaii 
gonorals. Ju the OouveJitioii ho now bent all 

Ills giant atreiigfcli to orusli the Girojidists, or 
liiodorato party, on w]io.so fall tlie cxtroniista 
found fchoniBelvcB supremo. But lie could not ro- 
slmin tile forces lie liiul Created, aiul his heart filled 
with iuollectnal pity wliou the heads of onpoiients 
aguiust wlioin ho had thiiJidored in debate fell 
iiiider the inerciicss giiillotiuo of the triunii»li- 
ant lilouiitain (OcLolior 1703), Dauton was eliicliy 
instriinieiital in setting no a strong central antliO' 
rity in the OomniitLoo of Ihiblic Safety ami invest* 
i/ig it with dictatorial poiveiv?, but iie clcjcted not to 
heToiig to it liimself. Iloncofortli all Ida energies 
Avere dovototl at once to fire the hearts of Preiicli- 
inon against the foreign enemy, and to conciliate 
cloineBMC batreda. lie strove Avibli all his might 
to abate the fanatical and pitiless severity of the 
Tovolutioiiavy tribunal, bub although Pl^berb and bis 
party wero cut off, Dantoida policy of clemency 
fiule'd to coimiiend itself to tliB ^louiibaiu, whose 
ferocious inslincls saw a more promising leader in 
the narrow and faciid llobes[)ierre, A fniitlesfi 
ntboiiipt Avas made to reconcile the tAvo, but their 
interview left them Avorse friends than before, 
l^Icantimo Daiittm wjw strangely careless of his 
fate, lie went awhile fur rest to Ills native Areis, 
and forgot all tlic machinations of liis enemies in 
the ottiet of domestic 1 nippiness with bhcAvifo hchml 
just married. ‘ I prefer being giiillobinod hi gnillo- 

tiiiuig,’ ho said to a frioud--a great saying which 
history Avill roinoniLor. Boon his friends summoned 
him to return to Paris. When noiva Avaa brought 
liiiii that (/lie Avarrant for bis anost was inatle out, 
lie said merely, ^ They davo nob/ and calnilv Avent to 
sloop oe usnah Arrasfcetl at last, ho carrJod his head 
high until Ilia doom* I leave the wholo Imsinesa 
ill a frightful Avell/er. Not one of them understands 
anything of govcniuiont. llobospierrs aauII follow 
luo j I drog down Itobesplcrre, Oh, it Avere better 
to be a poor JiHUerman than to meddle Avith govern¬ 
ing of men/ , , 

On tbo 2d April lIU bo Avas brouglit witb 
CamiUo Desmoulins and a group of liis meiiclB 
before tlie bar of blio Itcvolutionary Inbunal be 
hail formed o tAvolvcmonth before. Asked In^t 
name formally by h'ouauicr-Tin villo, the attorney- 
general, lie rcplitM-l Avith move than his customary 
greatness of phrase ? ‘M.V name is Dun tun ; a naino 
tolerably known in blio He volution \ niy^ abode will 
soon bo annihilation; bub I shall live lu the Pan- 
tliGim of Jiistory/ His defence Avas subhino m its 
audacity, its incoherence, its mixture of heroism 
ami magnificent Imnboiiery. ‘ 1 sold to the enemy 
he exclaimed, * A man of my stamp ia priceless. 

«Do I look like a liyyocribc?' ayoh his only answer 
to one of tlie abaiudeat of the charges, llie first 
two days of liie trial hia miglity voice and msaion- 
ato elo(/iionco moved the nooplo greatly fcJiaP 
the Gmumitteo of Public Safety in tenni’ hastily 
concocted a decree that the in on Ilia of men avUo 
iuwi * uvauUiKl Justice' should he Bhiibr; and only 
Avitli bins ahniiicful outrage upon justice Avero Jus 
eimmica able to hgiuI to bis dooin the greatest iignro 
that fell ill bhc Bcvolution (April 5, ITO-t), At the 
foot of the -scalffild tho thouglit of \m ipucli-loved 
Avifo filled hia heart, hut Avith tlio woixlfl, * Dauton , 
no weakness,’ lie nerved his lienrb to die oa ho bail 
livctl. To the headsiunn ho said, ‘ Thou AVilt show 
jny head to tlie people j it is Avorth slioAvmg. 


Tho outlines of the Titan of the Itevolution in , 
Cavlyle’a glowing pages aro none loo heroic; his 
story ia written large on the annals of Ida tihie, 
Ilis private life, Avaich was no Jcpy gieiit jn its 
purity ami simplicity, has been investigated by 
Dr Itobiiieb iiiul M, Alfred Bongearfc. 

IftamiljC (Lat, Danubiifs; m fcheloAver course, 
Isterj Uer. Donau; Hung. Dnna; Slav, Diimn)^ 
the Jieooiid river of Europe, inferior only to the 
Volgu, hail its origin in the Hrogo and BrigacJi, Iavo 
mounfcuin-atireaniB rising in tho Blaclc hoi'csfc, in 
Baden, and uniting at Doiiaueschingeji, 226J!j feet 
ahm’o seaJevel. TJie Danuhe has a total length, 
iiiohicliiig Avindings, of 1740 miles, and drains an 
area estimated at 315,000 sq. m. it Hows lirst SR 
to Gutniadiiigen, and then NE. to Dim (1510 feet 
aboA^e Bca-level), Avhich may be taken as the limit 
of ila upper con iso, A few miles aboA^e Dliii_ it 
receives on its right bank the filer, from Avhich point 
it is navigable for boats of 100 tons. At licgcne- 
burg (Gatisbon} tlie river reaches its mosb iiorLherly 
point (49^ 2’), and from llienco its course is geii- 
emlly SE. to the iiortheni froatiov of Bulgaria. 
BebAvceii ITlm and Pofisan, ay here it loaves Ger¬ 
man tciTiUuy, it iccoivcB, among other trihu^ 
tttriea, tho three laige alpine sbreanis, the Dcch, 
laar, and Inn, on tho right, and tlie iMtmiihl and 
liegeu on the left bank. At Passaii its Aviiltli is 
231 yards, and its depth 10 feet. Tlie ciystallino 
rooks of the Jioliemian Forcsl; mountains follow tlio 
stream into Austiia, and ns fur ns Asciiaeh its 
banks are Avild and pieturesque. It flows 15.^ la 
Prcsliurg with little viiiiaticn of cuur.so, receiving 
the Ens fioin the Si., and the Warcli or Morava from 
the N. ; mid it passes fr<nn tlm Austiiiau dimnimoiis 
tJirongli an opening, called tho Carpatlnan Gate, 
hotAveon the Leitha chaiu and tiie Lesser Car- 
pathiana, avIioi’o its Avidfcli is 320 yards, and ild 
depth 20 feet. BotAveeii Presbuig and Komoru 
the stream divides, and forms tlio (Jreat and Little 
Schutten, or alluvial islamls. Near AVaibzew rb 
turm flirecUy S., find enters upon tlm Hiingariaii 
plain, a vast aniuly alluAual flat, ia avMoIi it m con- 
tbiualjy forcing uew cliaimeJs and sihing up oW 
oncB; it jimintainft this course fur 230 miles, receiv. 
ing from tho N. the Waag and blie Grnn, wbilo tJie 
Dravo from the W. adds considerably to its volume. 

After this Inst occcssioji, tJie Danube Lunis again 
SR, and,increaseJ by tho AA'atci'S of tlioThems and 
Tciiiea fnini tlie N., sAveops past Belgrade, Avliefc it 
ia joined by tlie Save, and forms the boiiudaiy 
betAveon Hungary and Servia. At Sonilin, near 
Belgrade, it ia 1706 yards wide and 40 feet deeii, 
but the AvitUli is greatly coiiiracteil by spui's of the 
Transylvanian and the- Servian niouritnins for 
75 jnilcs beyond Ujpalauka. Wtluu this strctcji 
are eight distinct rniiitls, shut in liy lofty Aval 1 
and stroAvn AAutli rocky shoals of liniestoue,_c7'y?tal- 
lirio schists, and granite. The lower Klis^um is 
tlio juflsfc strikingly picturewiim of thcBc, bat the 
moat difllcult passage ia tlm elioi-bcsb (1^’ mile) cf 
the eight^the 'Iruii Gate,* piaperly so calmd, 
beloAA- Orsova, Avliero tlio inlddlo coiii'sc of the river 
ends. Here the stream lias a breadth of only 120 
yards, and the piled-up Avatera_ attain a dcptii oi 
28 fathoms; ledges of rock lift fchcir lootbdike 
poijits fljiove tile surface, and all jiroiind a seething 
Btretcli of Avliirlpools, cataracts, eddies and couiiter- 
eddies, coinbinea Avith the riAcer’s rnpid lail to 
present a serious and formerly iiupiissablo obatac o 
Lo navigation. Many atteiiijpts jiaA'^e been 
Lo improve tlie bed here, Avhich, under article c7 
1 of the Berlin Treaty, Austria bound to 

: clear: bub prior to 1S89 little had been elT^eted; 
f only Avlien a depth of at least 8 feet coY^ied 
I the obstructiona could steamei-s clmving 5 wt 
make tho pftf?Bage. From here the Paiuibe oJttois 
I on tho WaUacTiian depression, and flow^ M ,i& 
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wiile stL'eani, iliroiigli a disitrict fertile indeed, 
blit Holitavy nnd poorly cultivated, coiiatantly 
bromleniiig into n lake, or ovcraprencliiig its banks 
with swftmi>a. It dj-nins the coiintiy betwccjii the 
TransyIrani Ml iiioini tains ami the BalkanSi form* 
in" the iiorblicrji bnundary nf JJulgaria as far ns 
Biustria; and from here it turns northward, skirt¬ 
ing the Doljiiijn, nnd Hoivs between marshy hanks 
to Cialabz, receiving on tho way the Ja!oiniby,a and 
the *Serctli. From (hilafc>i it flows E., and, after 
bcin" joined by the lb-nth from blio N., BE. to the 
Black Son. Tho delta, which begins 5 miles W. of 
Tiiklja, is a vast wildernoss, co vering an area of 
1000 sfj. 111 ,, and voHombling an ImmeiiBO groeii sea 
of rushes; it ia cut np hy iiumoroiiHcliannuls nnd 
lakes, atid ia the haunt of sea-birds, wolves, and 
biidaloca. The farthest mouths are 60 miles apart, 
Two-bliirds of the Danube’s volume passes Uiroiigli 
tho Kilia, but this arm forms a secondary delta 
near its outlet, and tho southom or St George 
braiicli also forma two cliaimels; it is conseTuently 
by the iniiUllo or Sul inn mouth that shins enter, 
although it dischavgos only the rivor^s wntors, 
The iiiiprovomcnts (1858-71) of this mouth, origin¬ 
ally ill tended to be temporary, have increased the 
depth over the bar from 9 to 20 feet, and tho pro¬ 
portion of ships wrecked has fallen fmin 8 to 2 per 
1000, To defend Vienna against risk of inunda¬ 
tion j tho coui'so of the Danube skirting it Was, in 
1868-81, diverted into an avtilicial chamici, and ihe 
bed has since boon improved, above and below the 
city, fi'oui tlio mouth of the Isper to that of the 
^laich. Similar works have been undertaken near 
Pesth, and in 1888 tho Hungarian diet voted 500,000 
lloriiis for preUminary works towards tho removal 
of the impediments to navigation ab tho Iron Gate. 
Until tlicii any Gflcotual iinpi-ovemonis of that 
passage had never advanced beyond tho stage of 
projects, while ihroughout Hungary and floiig 
tlio lowoi* counso innndaUoiis had canaod great 
damage. Tho lirsb cflTcet of this vote was to 
crojito uo little panic among the Damihian towns, 
wliich foresaw lor blieinselves the possibility of 
bombavdniont by a hostile liotilla at any time; and 
in Austria the conatmetion of gmiboats, torpedo 
boats and fortificationa was at oiico promised, 
The Danube has about 100 tributaries, 100 of them 
navigable, and tlic^ Danube Steam Navigation 
Company (1830), which has done much to iiioronao 
tho commerce, possesses nearly 200 steamers and 
over 700 iron tow-boats; other connianies also have 
placed sfeamors on the upper portions of tlio river. 
Nevertheless, owing to blic obstructions and to tho 
shifting course of the stvoani, tlio bonnago of the 
Danube trade ia inferiov to that of the Elbe. Tlio 
Daiuibo is_ connected wifcli tho lUiiiio by nieana of 
tliQ Ludwigs-Canal (184.4), and wibli tho Elbe by 
means of the IMoltlau and A'lnlil, and canals. 

The iNTiiiiNiVTiONAL Danuue Nayioation 
COMMts«ro:N was coiisbitutod in 1856, when afc the 
Pcftco of Paris tlio navigation of tlie rivor was 
declared free to all nations, and was composed of 
delegates of all the great powers, to whom a re- 
pi'GsenlabivG of Iloumaiiia lias been added since 
1878. ft was appointed on the exjireas coailifcion 
that ib should disaolvo in 1858, bub such Was its 
usefulness that ib was infovnially con binned till 
1806, when the Oonfcreiicc of Paris formally pro¬ 
longed its powers for live years. In 1871 tlio (Jon- 
Icrence of London con binned tlio Commission for 
twelve years, and in 1883 a second London con- 
feroncQ ext ended its existence for obher twenty-oiio 
years. It exercises almosit Bovereigu power on blie 
mouths of tho Danube, where it has conducted the 
groat engineering works already referml bo j it has 
its own Hag, iiniforni, and revenue, and has raised 
loans, made laws, ami luaintaiacd its oatu small 
army of police, Its jurisdiction, originally limited 


to tlio fiver between Isaktcilm and the HOa, was 
extended at the Congress of Berlin (1878) iis far ns 
GnlatK, and afterwards to the Iron Galo ; but in 
the luBt-iiallied portion of the stream its aulhovity 
is exercised oiiV hy delegation to tlio lliverahi 
Commission of tho states on Mie bank (alMo con- 
atitntod in 1856), or on appeal from its dcciHions. 

Principalities, a name applied 
to Moldavia and Wallacliia, bee Kotimania. 

l^aiLVCrs, a post-vilJago of Essex iionnLy, 
Massaclinsetts, 4 inilcft NW. of Salem, Avith 
inaniifactlives of hIioch, carpets, bricks, It is 
tho seat of the stale asylum for the iiisaiic, Poa- 
bodA^ 3 miles to tho south, Avas formerly South 
Danver.^!. Pop. (1885) 7048, 
l>aillYille« (1) capital of Vorniilion county, 
Illinois, on tho Vermilion liivcr, 132 iiiiloH S. of 
Chicago by rail. It is an iinjiorLaiit railway junc¬ 
tion, and contains raihvnv-sliops, liesides a uumhor 
of steam-mills and fouiKme.s, and organ ami chair 
factories. BituniinoiiH coal ia mined near hy. 
Pop, (1880) 7733,~(2) Capital of Montour county, 
Pennsylvania, on the north braiieh of the Siiaqiio. 
lianiin, 68 niile.s N, hy 10, of llaiTisluirg by rail. 
The place Avas I Inst .settled ill 1768, and tho ihuin- 
aylvauia IroiiAVorks here is tlio oldest o.Hiahli^lniiimfc 
in biio United Siate.s for tlio maiiufacturo of rail¬ 
road iron, TTioro are also numerous blast-fin'nm!Ov 4 , 
fouiuli'iofl, and rolling-mi Uh, and the annual value 
of tlic iron forged and rolled hero has souioliiuos 
reached §5,000,000, Pop. 8,346.—(3) A llouriHliing 
town of Virginia, on both siiloa of the Dan Biver, 
hero spanned by an iron bridge, 141 iiiilcs BMT of 
Biclimond by rail, Avitli a female college, largo 
cotton and other in ills, and a very important triKio 
in tobacco. Pop, (1880) 7026 j (1888) 10,000. 

D’AllVillCj JlS/VK IlAnTLSTE BOTJUCIUIOMON, a 
geographer and inap-malter, Avas born at Paris, 
Tlth July 1607, and devoted hiiiiHolf to matho- 
mntical and geographical fibudics Avitli flucli zeal 
and success that in 1710 ho avuh ajmeiuled gevj- 
Ln-aplicv to the king. Ho died 28lh thiiiuary 1782, 
ITo publlHhod in all 211 map.i; Llio ino.sl notable 
collections Avovc tho Alltts udndral (1737-^0), and 
tho Atlas Aniujtttts Major^ Avitli its accomininyiiig 
three voliunea of (jcogn( 2 ihic Ancienno (1706), 
Dnii/.lg' (Polish Gdansk), an important Hoaporb 
and capital of West Prussia, and fortress of Lho 
lirat rank, is situated on the left bank of Mio 
Avostom branch of the Ylfttiila, 284 milen NIC. of 
Berlin by rail, and about 4 miles from tlio riverb 
mouth in the shalloAv Gulf of Danzig, an inlet of 
tlie Baltic. Danzi|^ avas an important (ioavu in tlio 
10 th century, and its possession aa^us con tended for 
by Danes, Pomeranians, Prussians, llramlenbnrgerM, 
Poles, and tho Teutonic KnigliLs, tlio liwt of wliom 
hold it from 1308 to 1454, ayIigu it became a five 
city imdor Poland. In 1703 ib fell Lo Prussia, in 
Avho.se hands, except during blio yoiirs 1807-1814, 
AAdiei) ib existed as a aojiarato diikcilom under 
Napoleonic rule, it lias since continued, lU ia 
auiTomided by a Avail AvUli tAveiity liimlioiiH, [uid by 
Aveb ditches, and possesse.s wiirks for laying tho 
sitrroimdiiig couiitiy under water mi tlireu sules; 
its Avm-lvB are wbroiigtliencd by outlying forts, and 
a chain of bafcterie.s extends to tlio umuLli of the 
rivor. Tho city is traversed hy tlio Mothui ami 
Uiulaune, tribularios of the Vistula, lho former of 
Avhich has been ileG])oned to 15 foot, and [wlniits 
vcasels up to ilio iipfifvficrniscl, an iHlaud forming 
one of the qiiartei-s of llio toAVii, retained for tho 
storage of grain. The principal port, Iioaa^oa^oi', jq 
at lho mouth of tho Via tula, boloAV tho Haud-hars 
acro.ss it. Many of tlio aivoots avo narrow and 
crooked, but the LanggassGt intorHoctiiig it Xrom 
east to jvest, presents a nio.st pieturcsmio appear¬ 
ance, Avitli its lofty gablo houses or tlio lOLh 
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and 17 til ccnUmes; and there arc good fluburlis 
to tlio Avest, Avitli Avitle tlioronghfares, Among 
tliG most nofcoworthy biiildiuga arc tlic Jarge 
church of St Mary (1343-1502), with a noble 
‘Last Judgiueiib,’ nainied |»ro})ably by Memling, 
and a iinoly'carved altar of Avood; the chiivdi 
of St Catlmrino (J32C-30); the line old Gotliie 
town-hall; the old exchange; and the Tiaii- 
oiscan monastery, noAv used iis a museum and 
school. Danzig was ah ono time a prominent 
mom her of fcho Hnnscafcic Lcaguo, and is still ono 
of hi 10 chief commercial cities of northern Europe. 
Of the seaward trade in 1884, nearly *£2,850,000 
represoutod the imports (cliiolly Ironings, cotton, 
ii'oii, drugs, coal, codeo, and hides}, ami £3,162,000 
bho exports (sugar, Avlrcat, timber, spirits, &c,)i 
The river' and, railway trade is also important* 
The manufactures iiicliulo hcer, spirila (Donzig 
Goldumser), sugar, tobacco, llour, iron-wares, 
machinery, amber, gold find silver ornanieiit.s j and 
there arc also an imperial dockyard eiupJoying 1580 
men, and an artillery arsenal Avitli over 800 Avork- 
luen. The tOAVn has a library of 100,000 voliiineH, 
and is well supplied Avith hospitals, asylums, schools, 
innsonms, &c. Pop. (1880) 108,551 ^ (1885) 114,806, 
of Avhoju 77,878 w^cro Protesbants. 

Bnoiidiiagar. See DAUDNAaAii. 

Bapliue, a iiyini)Ii avIio, chased by Apollo, 
clianged honself into a laurel The myth is a ^olnt 
d'apimi of tiio BoJar mythologistsJ. Daxdmo Avns 
the name of a famous grove of cypresses and laurels 
near Antioch, Avibh a temple of Apollo. 

I>ai>lllic« a genus of ThyiiJcJcncca‘, all shrubs 
or small trees, deciduous or evoigvecn, acrid and 
Avitb poisonous berries, but often Avitli deliciously 
fragrant llowers. The deciduous Mczcrcon {IX 
Mczcrcinn). well kuoAvn both for bho fm^nanco of 
its pink winter llowora and for its niodicinal uses, 
is iiaturaliflcd in some placoH of l^nglaiid. _ Tim 
only BpecicH certainly a native of England is the 
Spurge Lfiiirol [X>. JOrni^nok^)^ an overgreeu shrub, 
3 to 4 feet high, Avith large, leathery, tufted leaves, 
and greenish'yolloAV axil¬ 
lary Aowers. ft grOAvs Avoll 
under the shade of trees, 
and flowers in Pchniary, 
Avhile the nearly allied 1), 
ponikiiy introduced from 
Asia Mi nor, llo wem a iiioii th 
latca’. Upon the tliree 
species are grafted the 
nu’cr or less hardy spcciOH. 
Easily rccogiiiHcd by its 
tvail'iiig and branching 
habit, Avibb peraisbenfc 
t5 moo til, linear, obtuse, 

1 n ucroii ate (box - tipped) 

leaves, and its fragrant 
profusion of ter min al 
flowers in early spring, Z?. Cnzormn is the best of 
all species for small gitrdons; Avbilo^, LtljunUi Avith 
As variolies Dauphin and Vedotii is a pretty de¬ 
ciduous fiu'Jii for rock-ivork,— D, from 

Jajmii, has Icinoii-sconted ]eave.s, Troni the bast 
of some species of Daplmc, and nearly^ allied 
genera, useful fibre is obtaincil, ami paper is made 
111 diiroreiit juirts of tlio East, particularly Nc.^nd 
ptqwr from fcJmt of ]). eiiHiicihinn. In Tibet hdg- 
{vorthifi Uanln^ri is employed in the same way. 

B apliiiiiu iVATEii-ra:A. 

I>jiral>g1lCi-tli or Dakau, a Ioavh of Persia, in 
tho pixivincG of Parsislan, 115 miles SE, of Shiraz, 
Pop, 4000. To the south lie the niiiis of an older 
town of bho same uainc. 

a suburb of Allahabad, from Avbich 
it is 2 miles distant, on the right bank of tho 
Ganges. Pop. 13,160. 
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Bavbhailffall, the chief tmvn of Darbljangah ^ 
district, in Jlenar inovince, on the Little Jlaghinati ^ 
Hirer, 78 jiiile-s of Patna by rail. It has large 
bazaars and a haiidsome iiiarkct-plocc, extensive 
tanka, n hospital, and the maharajah’s palace, Avifch 
Jhic gardens, menagerie, and aviary, ^Drere is au 
active tmdc in oil-seeds, food-grains, tinrher, saltj 
iron, lime, &e. Pop. (1881) 65,9j5.--'The (listricl 
has an area of 36&o sq. m,, foniiing one largo 
alluvial plain, intevbectcd by a network of strearns, 
and covered Avitli wirle lice-fiGilds, bamboo, and 
niango-groven. The rivers flood extensive areas, and 
fev’or is oudeinic. Rice, indigo, linscCd, mustard, 
and tobacco are the chief eiopa; the iiianufactiireii 
include indigo, sugar, saltpetre, pofcteryi cloth, and 
tobacco. Pop, (1872 ) 2,1.39,298 ; (1881) 2,633,447. 

B’Arblay, Mauamk, betterknoAvn asanovelifib 
by lier ninidcn name of Piaiices Jluvney, u‘as bom ab 
King’s Lvnu, 13bh June 1752, tlieaccoiul daughter 
and the tliird child of the six children of Dr Jlumey, 
then organist tliero. Her father removed to Londou 
to teach wnisiciu J7C0, and on bis wife’^s donili next 
year sent his ilanghtor.s Estliev and Siisannali to a 
Bcliool in Paris, hut kept Fannv at home from a fear 
that Iter great nlleetion for lier mntonial grand¬ 
mother, then in Pmneo, sliould make licr a canvejt 
to Catholicism. Dr Burney’s second mairiage In 
1766 gave her a kind step-niotlieY, but did not disturb 
lici daydreams nor lier incessant scribbling of 
stories, plajAS flud poems, begdn ab ten, ahhangk 
bub tAVO years before she Avosigiioiant of her letters. 
Oil licr fifteenth birthday, in a fit of lepcntancc for 
such Avasbe of time, she burned all her pa]iev.s, but 
siie could not erase from her brain tho plot of tlio 
stuvy Avhicli giUAv later into Kvdimu or a 
Lacly^s Entran^e> Into the World. This Avas sola 
for £20 to LoAvnes, and published anonyiuoAisly in 
January 1778, not ca'GU lier father imving seen tlio 
nmmisevijit, altUougli lie had been dutifully told 
beforehand of the project. Dr Burney at once 
recognised bis claugliler's touch, and soon confided 
the seevet to Mva Tbvalc, Asdw, as avgU rs Dr 
Johnson, petted and ilattcred the gifted young 
autiioross to her heavt’s delight, Tho praises 
showered upon the book by’’ Johnson, IlcyiiolcU, 
Burke, and the avIioIc Avovld of fashioji, inigbt aa’cII 
Imvo turned lier head, and are told in d^iglitful 
detail in lier ditiiy. Urged to Avrito a comedy, 
she liad the sense to suppress it in deference to 
the ciiticiains of her father and Saiiiuol Crisp, a 
sagacious old critic, soured to the Avorid bub nob 
to iicr, the ‘djuldy’ of so many of her lefctei'S. 
In 1782 sJie published Cecilia, AvhicJi was no less 
Huccessful than her first novel. At ‘VViiidsDr, 
in the iiousc of her friend the A'cuerable Mrs 
Delaiiy, she hecamc known bo the royal family, 
and 800)1 received (July 1786) the appoiiitmont of 
second keeper of the robes at court, avRIi a salary 
of £200 a year. She soon found her menial duties 
intolerably tedious, and liorlicaltli began to ilecliiie, 
blit her veneration for the queen kept her from 
resigning ml til coin pci led by the veiuona trances of 
Burke, Boswell, \Yiuilham, and others of her lather’s 
friends. Ab length in July 1701 slie ayjw permitted 
to retire with a pension of £100 a year, a|id soon 
recovered her health and spirits by travelling in 
England. At Mieklehain, near Dorking, she met 
General D’AHday, a French refugee, md nmmed 
him on notiiing more fciian her pension lu July 
1793, Her third novel, Camilla, Avas publislicd by 
subscription in 1790, anil brought her, it is sup¬ 
posed, about 3000 giiinens, Avith AA’lncIi slio built 
Cannlla Cottage, near Kicklehain. It Ava'i, hOAv- 
ever, nothing more than a pecuniary success, ndiJle 
Iior tragedy, Iklwy and Elvina, had ah'eatly been 
damned in 1795, spite of the acting m Mrs 
SidcloUa and Kemble. From 1802 to 1812 she 
lived at Passy in France AAdtli her husband,. AVho 
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. luicl jiTOCiKCfl cWil thevo, tUoii totpiiecl 

ta with her son, tciidecl Iieir fufelier till his 

dentil in Aj>ril 1814, and in fcho hei'iimiTig of the 
game yeai*piihlished her novc^,^ Tho Tl'ttwrfo'cr^ 
nnotlier Jitoi-aiy failure. At tho Ih'at Keatoiution 
bUg joinMl her husband in l*ai'is, 'was at db'iissiGlfl 
[lining the battle of 'VVatorlno, nnd soon after ro- 
turned finaliy to Kiip^laiul 'ivith lier Inisband, who 
[UqI M May'lSia, Her son wau tenth wraiiplei at 
Cftinbiidge that year, took orders, hccame minister 
ali Jiily chapol in 1830, and died of rapid decline the 
yonv after. In 1832 Madauro jD^AYblay pwldi&kcd 
her jiiOTiioiis of lior fablior, 'written in a afcrangoly 
pi-obontloTiR style, and died after a sevcin illness/ 
(Jtli Januaiy 184.0. Hvq volumes of her LaUers a 7 ut 
Diaries were published in 1842, the ronmiuing two 
voliiiiies hi fS46i Snito of its bedtous triviality this 
work is invaluable rroiu the insight it gives us into 
the very heart of tJie dull decovons dourt of George 
III., dudmucli more for its lovolation of BngHsli 
manners towards the on cl of last century. Its stories 
of I>i' Johnson and Jiis giYUip u'ih live in lifcomry 
history, brokerill-tBinpoYed attaekw on her 
veracity for allowing an impression to go abroad 
that JUvcUnu had been written at scventecii, prhitocl 
In tlio Quarterly llemv> for April 1833 and Juno 
1842, 'ivero satjfl/actorily answorecl h}*- Hncaiilay in 
the J^dinhKrgh licvicw for January 1843. As a 
novelist, Frances Burnoy^s greatest merit is that 
filic coacftived the idea of representing niodcrn 
society in a manner rcDlislic without ceasing to bo 
ioniininc and complololy artistic. Slio >va 3 tJio 
forerunner of Miss Edgeworth and Jane Auston, 
who WGYG both sYoalftr than hevBelf, TUo lattcv’e 
admiration for her model is iniperishably writtoii 
in a passage in NGrtkangcr Abbctf. 

Gri:r>Rr^ii.S', an illJatod Archbishop of 
PariH, wan born 10th January 1813 at Fay 1-Billot, 
in Hautc-Mtivnc. He was educated at tlio seminary 
of Laiigres, and four years after Iris ordinntioh as 
priest (1830) was appointed a jn-ofessor tliove. In 
1815 Uq Ciuneto Pans, whBvo his reputation as trans¬ 
lator of Dionysius tlm Aicopagite had preceded 
him. In 18o4 he w’as made jnotemotary ni>[).sfcoli<*, 
in 1850 Bishop of !Nancy, and in 1803 Archbishop 
of I^aris, lie strenuously upheld tho Galliean 
theory of episcopal iiidcpendeuce, and waged a 
long struggle with the Jesuits that lost him 
the favour of the lioly seo. At tho Vatican 
CovincU he opposed with vigour the declaration 
of the papal infallibility, hiit wlien the dogma 
was finally adopted, was one of tlio fivfifc to hoL 
the example of sulinuHsion, Dining the German 
siego of I*aiis he was unceasing iii lahoura of 
he novel eiico, and during the brief bub rtreailfn] 
triumph of the Coinimuie he reftised to leave ins 
ilock. Arrested as a hostage bji^ the Coimininisla, 
4bh April l871j IiQ wag yljot in the conrb of tlie 
prison of La llorjnebto on tlio 24bh of May. Ho 
(lied with the lie role courage of tlic Clirisfcian 
martyr, words of forgiveness on his lips, and his 
hands lifted in blessing as he fell, itis two im¬ 
mediate predecosBOra had likewise died a hloody 
dcatli—Sibauv uuudcfcd during the celebration of i 
a religious libo (January 3, 1857); Afiro shot down 
ca tlie barricades (Juno 1848). Darboy’s body was 
Telntcrred in a stalely public luneYuh 5th Juno 
1871. Sec Fouhiii’a Vie de Darhoy (ISSflJ. 

Darbylfes, a name often applied io Jig Ply- 
mouth Brethren (n.v,} from their principal fomulor, 
Jolm NelBOu Darby (1800-82), of whoso colleclod 
Writings tinVby-two volinneii have anneared. (1807- 
83). bee li i& J^ersonai diecoliectioiis (1881). 

D^Arc, Sec Joan op Arc. 

Dcirclailollc.S (tho ancienti/c^fesm^D, a narrow 
chajmol sem atuig ISnrrtpo from Asia, nml niiitin.v 
the beet of j\Iannoia with the Arcbipolago, Tlic 
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aa'iiio Is derived from tho ancient cit^" of Dardainia 
in the Troadj on tho Hoiithcra shnro j and Ihu'dantifi 
was 11 am Dll from the Davdaiii, an ancient people 
favibcY inland. d)he strait oxLends from liorUi-cast 
io souLhAVc.st, and lias a length of about 40 mil os, 
and a breadth varying from 1 to 4 iiiUgs. From 
Glm Sea of Marmora a sbrong cuTi-cnt nina thmugli 
ilic strait to the Ai'cliijiolago, Both sidc.s arc 
strongly fovtided, A treaty conclnded jictYVoOn 
the live groat poAVorfl and Turkey in 1841 arranged 
that no ship ol war belonging to any nation save 
Turkey should pass the DardannIJefi u'itbmit tho 
exptms consent of Turkey; all mei'chaui-shipB 
being also required to slio'W thoir iiapova to the 
Ottoman auUiuviUes. These uYoviRioiiH wore con- 
lirnicd at London in 1871 and at Jlorliii in 1878, 
Jii the Fc)iriiflry of wlfieJi year a Brili«h ilcot 
liad sailed into the Bca of Iilarinova. The Dav- 
daiielles is celebrated in anciciil history on accouiifc 
of Xc]'xcs and Alexander having crossed it, tlio 
fovnier in 480 to enter Furoiio; and Llio lallor 
in 334 jj.c, to CDtcr A.'^ia. T)*o point at u’JdcJi 
Xei'xca crossed, by two separate brillges, v-afi 
in the iiciglibmirhood of Abyihvi, on tlio Asiatic 
shore, oppo.4ite to Scfttos. Alexander crossed at 
nearly the same )>k\.cc; and here alno young 
Leamioi' nightly strain aoi'OSH to visit Hero—a fe/it 
pcrfornied in 1810 by Lord Byron, 

l>ni*4ln])inH5 a son of Xona and Klcctra, Ike 
mythical aiicestoi’ of Iho Trojans, and throngli 
thoiu of tiUc lloiuaiiH, Originally a king in Arcaiiia, 
Ire nikTatecI to tiainothrace, tJienco t<; A.sia, u'Jiero 
King Teiiccr gave him tho sit© of his towju Dav- 
(lama. He mavYicd a dawgliUv of Teucev, aud Ida 
grandson wns the cponyiiioiiH horo Tros, who ro* 
nioYctl liiB grandfuLlicr'fl Pallailimu to TToy. 

DardiRfau is iho imuie given to a region of 
Central Asia, bordering on baUisban, tlio norbh- 
wcHtem pni’tlou of Cusluucve. The (umubiy, wliioli 
consists of lofty mmintains and high-lying valloy.s 
is little kiioYvii, find its limits arc vaiuoimly gjvmi. 
Jhifc itii interest depondB iriainh 'm tho fact that 
its inhabitants, the Daids, an Jan Aryan jieojdo, 
Hpealdcg a Snnskiitic tonguo mixed with Ihwsian 
words. They had boon called ‘Blray Aryans in 
Tibet,' and are MoBlcnife convortod froiii Ihkbllii.sm 
at a con?pamtiroly vo.cGut [tcmil ; tho rajah of ( 

11101*0 is coiiHtaTilly oiuleavoiiring to Hubjeet tlicm 
completely to Ins authority. Tho oliiol districts 
ftvo IloBora, GilgUit, and TaKsin ; soiuo would also 
irichulo Cliilml (q.v.) in Dnrdistan. iSoo LiuLiioris 
Jimelt/) qf a Tout' in JMirditiUtn (Lf>Rd. 18117'70), 
and the Ueport of tho Burvey of bulla Deuavbuent 
iov J883-84. * 

Ilsip-fcjrfit; Is the mu no of tho thinly-ijeoided 
territory south of DarH'^dr, beyond the Bahr-td-Aru)?, 
and north of tho Niazn-Ai/un couittiy. U It«s Ijogii 
desolated by tho shwe-trade. BeUwoiufiu’tli wuh 
tho first Kuropcan to visit tbo region, wbieh ho 
travomed in 1870^71. 

l>ai'-Fftr, a cmmtry of Coiilral Africa, one of 
the dii'isioizs (jf tho Nddflu or 'Land of tlio jlluckH/ 
Bituatod approxiiiiatcdy in 10" t,o 3(3'^ N. lat., and I 
ill 22 t[) 28 K. long. • bub ils limiLs aro noi) idonriy 
(iGliJicd.^ It IS Inlly in paris, and tvavorned liy a 
iiioiiiitmnmis ridgo called Marm, which is the 
soimo of muneronfi uitmws, Touvuds tho imrtii 
it is iovci, sandy, ami almost dostituie of water. I 
Uiivmg the mmy season (Juno—BopUmdicv) il I 
(jxliil)its a ricli vizgotatinn. TJm nrinclpal pro- 
(liictfi arc wli nab, lull lot, rice, maize, and scsaimi. 
ioiiaccD, wjjicij Is n.sed by tlio natives ni (jv'ory , 
lonin ahounds. 'Writer-niolonK, also, arc ahuudant i 
(iuriiig the rainy season. ■ Among tho fruits are I 
tamarindK and dates, The chiof innioialH ate conpor 
and imn. riio_ wealth of the inhabit ants con¬ 
sists principally 111 oafcMc\ HoracB, .Mliccp, cftuiolB, 
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anil game aluniiul, Dar-l''Or carries on n eoimider- 
(il)lB tmlo witli Ee;j>pt, Mecctt, nml tho inlan<l 
connlrnes of Africa; it was ( ami prohaWy is a^aiu) 
a iiobonoue centre of the slave-tnide. Tim Fulalis 
arc mi iutolligcnt, ^Yon.hluU race, and have loiiir 
hcoii nlonaniineilans s their iininhoi's aro vailoiialy 
Gsiiiiiafced at from thwo to four inilUons. Dar-FaV 
wm aniioxcd to Egypt in and tho country 

m-gamsed into four provinces (Unishanffa, Fasher 
X)ara, and Kahlcahia). Tho residence oi the govor* 
nor wfifs I'aslior. JCohlio is tlio cJiiof trading to^vn. 
In 1884 Dnr-F(ii' foil under the po\vor of tlm Malull, 
ami IS still suMect to hie successor the Khalif 
' A wl/illah. »Seo Enypr. 

I>at^an, William, railway iiTojcctov, was 
Dom at Ijarlow, Q8lh Fobnmry 1790, spent some 
time in a surveyor's oflice, ami for a time was 
employed under Telford, He was a successful 
contractor, and Iiecanie one of the limt capitalists 
in Iroland, It was lie who in 1831 contracted for tlie 
first; railway ever executed in frclniid (the Dublin 
arid Kingiitosv'n), and iio was afterwards connected 
witli moat great Irish iiiulortaldngs, such oa tlie 
mailing of railways, canals* tunnels, ami einhank- 
incuts. He was also an extensive liolder of rail- 
way stock, a fiteaiiihoat proprietor, flax-growor, 
famoT, and tho main promoter of the Dublui exhi¬ 
bition of f 853, when lie declined a haitinctcy. He 
died 7th Feliniary 1867. 

irArffciis, Jean Haptiste DKlloYEiLMAiKiuis, 
born lit Aix, in Provence, 171 H, at tho nge of fifteen 
ontoved the army, but disabled in 1734 ])y a fall 
from Ills horse, and diHiuhorited for Ida follies, he 
wont to Holland and tried Ids forLiino in nuthor- 
sfup, ^ Fi'edonck tho ( 4 mat, then crown prince of 
Prussia, was attracted by bis writings, and on bis 
accession invited Uim to the court of Pmssia. Tho 
king appointed liiin chainborJaiu and a dii’cotov of 
tlio lino arts. When almost a soxngenariaji ho 
renewed the advontiirca of Jiia youth by again falb 
ing a victim to the charms of an actress, wJiom Iiq 
num'iod witliont Hredcrick’a jierunssionr ..Deprived 
of Ids pension, ha returned to Provonco, and died 
near Toulon, 177K His works fill 38 volimiofj. See 
his M^moifcs (now cd, Paris, 1807), 

l>*Arffciis«ii. Ma«c PiEiffiji, Comte, a wlo- 
brated French statesman, was born in 1696, tho 
younger son of tho Marquis (PArgoiiaon (1652-1791) 
'who created tlio nocrot pedico and catabJisbod tJio 
letlres de oac/iei. After holding a niiinbor of inferior 
ofllccs, lio bcoaine wav minister in 1743, at a timo 
when tho vmy political oxisfcenco of France was 
iniporillod, and by his vigour and lucky choice of 
gonorala changed tho fortunes of tho war in tho 
couwe of a sin^do year. After the peace of Aix-la* 
Clnipollc (1748), iic devoted himself to the improve- 
mon^ of tlm military sy a tom, and in 1751 Oatablislmd 
the lilcido MiUtaiio, Ho was an Uliistrioiia patron 
of litoluturo. Diderot and JTAlcinbort cledicatod 
to him tlicir great JUnei/dopidie; and to Voltaire, 
wJ[ioae fellow-sbiulont ho bad been, ho fnrnifllicd 
materials for Ida SiHdc de Louis In 1757 Ije 

was hanishcil to )iis estate by the inacliinations of 
Madame Pouipadtair; but on her death ho rctmiied 
to Paris, where he died in 1764, 

a Persian golil coin named after Darius, 
weighing 128 grains; it wiw probably worth 
£1, la. lOil. 

OavlCUt a naino formerly applied to tlm entire 
istliinus noAV genornlly known os PanamA (q.v.). 

It is now more properly conrinod to the lioavily- 
wooded liiU-coimtry lying between the Gulfs of 
Hmba on tlio nortJi and San Mimiol on the south, 
Tho former, a principal iidot of the Caribbean Sea, 
is coiumonly called the Gulf of Darien; and the 
Colombians distlngmsh San Miguel as tho Darien 
of tlio Sou til. The floutiieni extiomity of the 


iiorthom guU forms the Bay of Choco, iiib which 
tJio nver Atmto (q.v.) debouches j the Jinutliem 
gnlt receives the Tuira, after a coiling 0 of 100 miles 
of which over lOO are navigable. Little of the 
clisti’icb, wldch is rich in gold, has yet been cx- 
plcrejb Tliere is, however, aii acfcivo trade in 
toi-toiseshcll, pearls, and gold-duat, which the 
DjcUans readily barter for fivcarius and rum, 
IJicsc natives ax-e said to number 20,000, are urn 
civiUsed, and as expert xvifch tho gun as waro Diidr 
[inccstovs xvith the bow. Tlie capital of tho distiicb 
13 Yanza (3000 iidiabitants). 

• Sclicmc^ a disastrous speculation pro- 

ject^i by IHfh'am Patemon (n.r.), the foamier of 
the Bank of England, was esiablished by act of tlio 
bcottiah parliament, and was sanctioned by royal 
ftullion ty iTj 1695. Its object was to plant a col Day 
on the Atlantic side of tlie Isthmus o/Pajiaind, anil 
so form a comiiiercml entrepot between the eastern 
and western bemisnhcj'cs. An cnlivc monopoly of 
tlio tmdc of Asia, Africa, and America, for a tomj 
of thirty-one years, xvas gmnted to the Company. 
At that time, the foreign thdo of Scotlaaid had 
been mined by the Englii^h Navigation Act of 1000, 
winch provided that nil trade u^itli tlie Ejiglisli 
colonies shonlrl be conducted in English alone, 
80 that when Patenson opened his eubscription-list, 
Mto nobility, fclie gentry, tho morcliaiitfif, and iieordc, 
royal burghSi and public bodies in Scotland all 
hastened to suhsciibe. No less ilmn £400,000 wna 
immediately put down on paiior, of w'hicli £220,000 
was actually pnUl up. Deputics ii 1 England rocei ved 
subscriptions to tho amount of £300,000; and the 
Biilch and HmuhuTgera subscribed £200,000, Tho 
EngJiftli parliament, hoxvevei*, actuated by n feelin^^ 
of niitional antipathy, atid the jealous clanionra tS 
tmding oorporatums, gave its uiiequivoeal eondenx- 
iiation to tlic Bcheme. The British resident at 
Hamburg, probably witii tha coiiouiTcnce of 
William HI., also made vaidons 'insinuations 
against it. The result of this iutoifeieiioe was 
tho almost total xyitJulmwal of tlio Du toll and 
English subsoriptionH. It must now bo odmlttcxl 
that them wtts one fatal objection to tho scheme 
—^viu, the danger of so tiling on gi oiiml claimed 
by Spain, without coming to a piupor undoN 
sfanding with that country bofoiohaud. Unable, 
however, to see any soiii of obstacles, incited by 
tho vehement eloqneiioe of Paterson, and dazzluc) 
by the maguificent inonortiona of the Bchemc, the 
Scotch hurried fonvard their mTangemonts. Five 
ships, wdtli 1200 men on boanl, sot sail from jAJitli 
for Panamil on the 25tb July 1008, They reached 
their destinatian in four months, near wlmbis still 
calledj^uerto Eacoccs (in 8® 60' N, lat.), and Jiaving 
bargained with tSie nativen for a country 'wJiieli 
they called New Caledonia, tlie colonists Jixed the 
site of wliat was to bo their capital, New Edip- 
biirglt, and built a fort in its vicinity, wiiioii they 
nained Nmv St Andrex^isi, Having thus constituted 
thoir colony, they issued a proelamation of perfect 
freedom of trade and imivorBal toleration in religi¬ 
ons matters to all w’lio should join them. For tTie 
fimt few months they seemed to be on tlie highway 
to Buccesa But- the oliinate, which won tolerabb 
in winter, boeame nnboaiame in suniTnor, and 
many .sickened luirler it; Uieir snpplica foiled Wore 
they could derive a rotuni from tho soil; and on 
Bciuliiig to the British eolDnie.s in Am erica for pro¬ 
visions, they learned with the deepest incliguatioa 
and despair that tho Britmli American colonLoa, 
bavinff boon informed that King William had nob 
given Ills sanction to the expedition, had resolved 
to liDld no intereoin'fec with the now colony at? 
PananfiA. 

Sickly and desponding, they waited long for 
supplies from the mother-conntiy; bat the' Gom-^ 
pauy at home was nob axvare of tlieir wi'etched 
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condibiojij and noiio caino. At length* having 
'Nvaifced eight montha foj' nssinlance, the colony 
"broke up, In the mean time, 1300 colonists had 
set sail Ii'om Scotland, hut oro they arrived the 
pioneeva had llttd. A Spaiiish force of 1600 men, 
and a squadron of 11 ships, iinmeilinfcoly threatened 
the iio^\'-coinei’s. Captain Camphell raavched by 
niglit with a body of 200 Scots upon the Spanish 
camp, which he hroko and complotoly dispersed. 
On vaiariiing to the fort* hou'crcr* lie found it 
i lives ted by tlie Spanish squadron. The aiii’ 
innnition of tho colonists had now heeonre ex* 
haiisfccd, ami they wore obliged to capitulate, the 
Sjianiards ginniing honourable terms, inoro 
than thirty of t!io colonists, among whom was 
Paterson, who was roudered for a time insane 
by ins dreadtwl nu«lovlnueft, avov reached Scot* 
land. Tlio collapse of tlie scheino caused uii* 
prcccdcnted cxcileniGnb in Scotland from 1065 till 
1703, Avhon tho last of tho adventurers reached 
homo, and coutrihiited to render tho union of the 
kingdomR liigUly uniiopular, It has been fairly 
coiitondGcl that* but for the Iioatility of tlio king 
and the jealousy o! the English emnpaines, the 
salieino nnglit have led to ononuous extension of 
Ih'itisli coimneice and British territory. And it 
should he remeudiQred that a Pananul Canal was 
included in the plans of tlie fiiu-seeiiig projector, 
Tho books and other ducumenU whicii had 
belonged to tlio Coin]>ftuy are preserred in tlio 
Advocates' Library j the most complete account 
of the scliemo is J. II. Biii*toiP.s Papei's^ 

ni'inted by tlm Danniityne Chib (1849). Sco also 
hU of Haotland^ vol. viii.j and Wavlmvton's 

novol Darim. 

Dari'ilS Heb. Dfir^ydvcsli)y the name 

of three kings of Pei-fiia I>Aimrft I. 
liorJi in 648 u.C., was tho son of Hyataspea (Viah* 
tAspa, in tho Babylonian cnnoiftviiu Us^taashpi), of 
the family of the Achicmenidos {q.A\), and suc¬ 
ceeded to tho Persian tlirone in 521, after juittiug 
to death the Afagian GainiiAtd [ the Pseiulo-Snierdis 
of fclie Greeks), who gave luinsolf out to he Ihirdes, 
brother of Cainhyses. Wo possess accurate accounts 
of his T-eign throng!i a contemporary momnnent, 
tlm great brilhigual insoviption on tho rock of 
Belusbun fq.v,), He is there ropresented with hia 
foot on tho body of GnuuiAtA, and with nine coai- 
qiicred rol)ola in front of him* tho first tlireo from 
Siisjaim* Baby Ion* and Media, the niiith a Sacinu, 
with tiiG characteriatie ^xunted hat ineuUoncd in 
Herodotus* vii. 64, The inscription states that 
liis^ fatheij llyslaifpes* "svas the great .grand son of 
Teispes, wJio was tJie son of Achfcnioncs. Darius 
had for several years to contend with revolts in 
all parts of hia empire. Bahylou resisted him 
with especial ohstiiincy uiulor Nidiiita-Jlcl for 
noaviy two yearH (520-19), mid revolting a second 
time* under Araklia, was again taken (6J4). Ho 
thou reorganised tho Pcixian onipire, removing the 
seat of govominent to Siisit* dividing Jiifj doniinious 
into mo 10 than 6«'ciity satrapies* o.slafdishing a 
regular fc^ystom of tuxatum, ana providing faciUties 
for eoiumiiiiication and trade; wliilo he also pushed 
Ilia coiKjiioaba as far ns the Caucasus and ilic Indus. 
The Indian provinco paid into the exeheouer 
£1,290,000 a year; Hah^donia, ;C2PO*00O; while 
othftL- eigliteeu satrapies contributed iiUogcbhcw 
^IjCydjOOO. In his expedition against tho Scytliians 
in CIS, after cairying 709*000 men across tlie llcs- 
a bridge of boats, and subduing Thrace 
and Alaceclouia, ho was led on by tlio retreating 
^ytliifins fts far as tho Volga, and retuvued to the I 
DftnutJG U'ltli tho loss of fi0,C00 of /lis warrior.^. He 
veUivucd to Susa, leaving Alogabaxos in Thrace 
with a largo pai t of his army. His first oxnodition 
aganial tiio Abhcnimis miscamed tlirom»'li the 
wreck of his licet at Alount Athos in 492; tho 


second wns decisively defeated at Marafclion (q.v.) 
in 490. He lUod in 485, heforo Ihc ligypUau revolt 
(467) had hcen subdued, and in the midst of Jjis 
preparations for a third expedition against tho 
Athciiiaiis* and was succeeded by Xerxes (q.v.). 
Darius was a Persian by birth, and bred in tho 
Zoi'oaatvian faith* which under him and Iuk suc¬ 
cessors heeaiiui tlic state religion of tho enipiix?, 
II 0 is mentioned in llio Old Testament ns |>oriniL- 
ting (620) the erection of tlic sccoml Lomple at 
Jenisalein, wliicli was conipleLcd in tho sixth year 
of hia reign (515), 

Dakiu.^ II. (OchnSy called by the Greeks Notho&y 
'bastaitl’)» illegltinuilo son of Arfcaxcrxcs I,, in 
424 ]i,c, snatch eel the crown from Sogdianns, hia 
also i1 legitimate bi-otlicr, wlio liad )inl to death ilie 
rightful king, Xerxes ll» Ho was oulLi'cly under 
the inllnonee of the oiinuclis and women of Ida 
harem* especially bis cnipl aiid depraved nunt and ' 
spouse Parysatis; and ids reign was a long series | 
of miseries and crimes, The numoi'ons re volts wore 
cruelly pub down, cxecitt that of Amyrtams, salrop I 
of Dgyfib* who was iiidepcndont from 414 l.o his i 
death‘in 408, After tlm hiihwo of tho WelUan ' 
oxjicdifcion of tho ALhonianH in 416, Darius soij^ed 
the ojniortunity to break Uio hinniliating treaty of 
449. TJiroiigli Tifisapliovncs, satrap of Asia Minor, 
ami his sueccs>sor Oyrua, younger son of J larins and 
Piwysalris, ho gave so much Muupevb U\ Urn Mpavtium 
against the Athenians in tho Pclo|)oimefiiaii war ns 
turned tho scale to the side of the loniier. Ho died 
at Babylon in 405, and was succeodod by Ids oldest 
son, Artaxerxes II. 

Dahujs hi. (dodojnannIts), iUo last king of the 
Persians* son of thu Acliionienid Aimncs by Sisy* 
gaiiibis, dnughber of ArUxorxes H. (q.v.), lie is 
hrielly dcsiguaiccl as ♦ Darius the Persian' in Nehc- 
niiaU* xii, 22, and in the 1st Book of hlacrahuCH ia 
called ‘King of the Persians and Medcs.' Artn* 
xerxcB in. had been peifionod Uy llagtiivs iu 338, and 
the speedy death of liis son and sueeosHor, Arsen* 
prepared the way for Darius HI* wlio hc^fin to 
reign in the samo year as his cmiqncior Alexander 
the Great (33C). Defoatod «at ilio GranieiiH (334 ]* 
at Isaus (333), and at Arhola (331), the Jiainlsomo 
and gentle king was betrayed and slain during hig 
flight by one of his satrai>s (330). 8oc A r4i<:xANUEU 
THE Ginur, 

Daihus the Mkdjc, men tinned in tlm Book of 
Daniel, cannot with certainty ho identilled with 
any Inatorieal king. 

l>arjccliilg' {Ddi;/il'/ng)y a sanitary station iu 
the Lower IPimalnyas* and atb ni ii is trail vo head- 
quartern of Darjeeling district, is situatei! on a 
narrow ridge, at an elevation of 7167 feet aliovo the 
sea. It has a due sanatorium (1HH8}, a good watO)'- 
is an increasingly poijiilar suminor- 
rcHorb for visitors and invalids. The fiiHliionablo 
month is Oetoher* after tho rains, wlien I In' clear 
atnuispherc si lows at its best a view of nimuriinfisisl 
extent and grandeur. Pop, 7018.—DAn ,ikkunu 
is the most northerly district of the ICuch Ih'lfiir 
division of Ikmgnl, divided from Indcpemionb 
oikknii by a sorica of nvors and nioiiniaiiidfirrojits, 
Area^ 1234 sq. in, Pop. (1872) 94712; (J881) 
165,179* mo.sLfy Nnpalis and other ahurigiual ov 
ficmi-ahoriginal Irihes* attnicted to Die flisirioi by 
the incieased demand hir labour on the viiibvav 
mid in the loa*garilon«. AVitli a Rurfa<!C diviihsl 
between tho Lower IJimalayaH and the iiiaivihv 
sub-montane strip, tho sconcry of the distvict ih 
nmgTiificcnt; up to 12,000 /cot tlio rklgL'.s are 
clothed with valnahlo forcRts, and on tho Ingbor 
slopoa the rhodoclemlron giws in gorgeous htxuri- 
mice. The chnmlo is excessively linmid but not 
luihcaltliy. Pbod-empa nvo mised* mid tiioro is a ■ 
trade with Tibet and Nopal; hut tbo staiilo 
nuluHtry is the cultivation o! tea* of ^YhieU tho 
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yield in 1883 was 8,080,293 lb. 
tiio luclmn Sni vey for 1883-84. 

Afifes, See Agk 

Dftl'lcy, Ejslix 0. C., an eminoiifc American 
artist, wa born at Philadelphia, June 23. 1822. 
lie oaviy gave liimaolf to drawing with sucli 
fiiiecGsa as to eucouvago liiin to devote lumaolf 
^ to art* especially in tim form of hook 
iiuiatratioii. His earliest important work was a 
eoiies of drawings for the uthrary of Humorous 
IForA'^*, after producing which he went 
j (1848), wlioro his outline drawings 

T Irving's Legend of Skeim Holhw 

aiKl liip Van IVMlc soon spread wide Iiis reputa- 
Uon, Later works, nob less popnlar, are Ilia ill ns- 
trations of Judd’s Margcirctj and to Cooper’s, 
JJiCKouss, and Siniins’fl novels. In 1868, after 
fiomo yoaifl’ rosidonco in Eiiropo, he published 
uotrh uLustrations and lottoiprass of Sficlchos 
A orocid with Pen and Pencil. 

llai'Hiig, a uamo applied to a river, a mouiitain- 
rango, and two diatvicta in Australia, is derived from 
Moutonant-goacral Sir Ralidi Darling (1775-1859), 

. /t X governor of Kew Soiitli AVjdes (1825-31). 
(1) JJio nvor Darling, a tributary of the Murray 
II hy the union of several head-streams, 

1 - e rise in tlio groat Dividing Range, The 
cluef of these head-stroains arc tho Rarwon anti 
wwydir. P''arthor down, tho Darling receives tho 
Ciilgoii and tho AVaiTcgo from the north, and the , 
Dognii fi-om the south. Its lengtli, with aLllueuts, ^ 
IS stated at 1100 niiles, mid it and ils trilnitaiics 
arc estimated to drain nii area of 198,000 sq. m. | 
It joins (rho Murray at AVentworth, on the border ! 
hot ween »Soutii IVaics and South ^LufitraJia, 
lijiving received no tiilmtary in its Jower coiiific. 
flliicli of the district traversed by it is an arid 
plain, save near the rivor^bank; tho river isHubjeeb 
A Darling Ztarigo, in Wescorji 

Australia, nuis parallel to tho wesb coast, at a 
disUiioo of 10 to 26 miles inland, fitim tlio Boubh- 
WQRt corner of tho colony to a point some 250 iirilea 
farther north. Tho range iioR a Iieight of ftvnii 
J500 to 2000 feet; and in Mount Wilnaip attains 
an elevation of 3000 foot, (3) The Darling district 
ab tho south-western corner of Now South Wales, 
scantily wfiterod, lias an ama of 60,000 sq. ju. (4) 
Iho ])arling Downs form tho richest pastoral 
district of (iiiGcnsland, in tho aoiitherii part of tJie 
cnlrmy. This i.s an niilaiid district on and about 
tile Biininiit of tlio .Dividing Ilaiigc. It was dia- 
covered bv Allan (Jniniinghamj the botanisb, in 
1827, and has rui area of 6080 sq. m. There ia aleo 
miudi fine agricultural land in which the ccretilH, 
potatoes, and all kinds of vegol-ables grow well, 
ihc wostoni railway traverses tlio north, and the 
Bouthern lino tho oxti-oiiie cast of tliis district. 


olf by ninc^ o’clock A.M. Such an undortakjiig, ro 
daring in itself, and so successfully carried out, 
filled overv one with the warmeBt ailmimtiom! 
The liglitliouse ab Longstonc, solitary ami uu- 
known no more, AVds visited by many of fclie AvcaUliy 
and the great. Presents, testimonials, and money 
were heaped at the feet of Grace Darling; hut «lie 
did not long survive her change of circuniRtaiiccs, 
She died of consumption, after a year’s illnesB, on 
20th October 1842. Sec Gmee Varlmg, by E, 
Hope (1876), and the Journal of Willuau Hadvu/ 
(im). 

Darling toil) a pavliamentary and municipal 
borough ill the floiibli of the county of Dnrliaiu, on 
a slight elevation overlooking the'Skeme near its 
junction with the Tees, 93 inilos S. of Durham, and 
45 NNW. of York. ^ The chief induBiry of tlio 
place is connected Avitli the q.\ tensive loboinotive 
works, Avliich give employiwent to niaiiy workers. 
Tliero arc iron and flteel works in tho north end of 
tho town j brewing and tanning are carried on; and 
there ai’o Avool-imlk Pop. (1821) 6551; 1851) 
11,228; (1871) 27>730; (1881} 3J,102, of Avliom 
many ai’O comiecteLl with the Society of Priends, 
longa prmmuGiit and iiidiioiifcial cloriiont anionyjsb 
the inhabitants. Daidingtoii was created a pailia- 
meiitavy bovmigli, .sciuHiig one member to parlia¬ 
ment, in 1867. Its prosperity dates from the open¬ 
ing, on 27 tli Septomhei' 1825, of the Stockton and 
Darlington Raihvay, Avliicli ivas tho first pR.^senger- 
line on ivliieli a locoinotive-cngiiie was employed; 
and that locoiiuitiA^c now stands on a pcilcstal out- 
Siido tiic station. lYoiii tlio lltli century onwards 
the town liclougcd to the byiopa of Dulliaui, mid 
till 1867 a boimigli bailiff, appointed by the bishop, 
managed its afiaiis;^ in that year it obtained a 
charter of incorjioration. >S6 CubJihert’s collegiate 
cliiii'ch, a very fine Hiicciiiicn of Early English, Wft.s 
founded in H60 by Bishop Piidsey, and woe rostored 
by Sir CL O. Scott in 1860. It has tiiree beautiful 
eecUlia, and & to\v6i 180 feol Itigh. Among the 
chief modern oroefcions arc tho oilier cliurches 
(Anglican, Proabyfcci’lari, Roman Catholic^ and Non¬ 
conformist), thesnaciom new railway slatxon (1887), 
a graniinar-fschooi, a high scliool for girln, a Jlritisli 
and Eorcign School Society’s college for female 
tenchorfl, and the banks of ilaeklLouso k Co., nnil 
Eeose & Co. A freo Jibmiy AVtts opened in 1885, 
for whicli Mr EdAvard Penso bad hequeathed 
£10,000. Afc Oxondo-field, 3 miles from Darlington, 
ai'e curiouB cavities of unkuoAvii origin, called Hell 
Kettles; and near Darlington Avan tlio scat of 
George Allan the antiquary (1730-1860), 

DnvHli^'tOlilni a genus of romarkable American 
Pitcher-plan ts, fieionguig to the family of SaiToceni- 
ace» (q-v.); and like its congeners, is insectivorous. 
See IN.SEOTIVOUOUS Plants. 
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Darling, Oback, a name famous in the annals 
or heroisHi, blio daiightor of William Darling 
(1795-1860), lighthoufle-keoper on Longatone, one 
o^ the Farno IfiminlB, and was])orn fit Bamboroiigli, 
2‘Jtli Novoinher 1815. On tlio morning of Llie7tli 
Scptoiubor 1838, the Forfarshire, bound fmm Hull 
to Duiideo, Avilli sixty-tlircc pcmoiis on board, 
struck the Ilarker’s Rock, among the Fanio 
Islaiitls, and in fifteen iiiinutea forty-three persouB 
AVQi'o^ drowned. The A'essol AA'’as seen by Grace 
Darling fnim tbo ligbthoime afc a quarter to fix^e 
lying hrokou on the rocks. Darling ami his 
daughter agreed tijafc if they could get to Iicr, 
Bonio of l/liQ HhipAVrecked creAv Avculd bo able to 
aHHisfc thorn in gebiing liack. By Avondoifui 
Hti'ciigUi and ski It, they brought tlioh boat to 
Avliero Llio sufibrers (innoin number) crouched. Tho 
BoliUiiy Avoinan and four men wero safely taken 
to tliQ Loiigsiouo; two of the men returned Avitli 
Darling, find sncccetlcil in bringing tho remaindev 


Davnistaidt, a town of Goi'nmuy, capital 
of the grand •duchy of Hesse-Dorinatadt, is 
situated on tlio small river Danu, 16 iiiilea S. of 
Fraiikfovfc-on-Main. The stirccts of the old toAvn 
are narroAV, but fchoFC of the new fcoAvn oxliibib 
many imposing ajiccimene of architecture. Dunn- 
fitadti has fiovorftl public oquavcH, and fine public 
gardona and promcnadcB. Besides tlio avsciinl, 
the barracks, and tho various rellgioua ediAces, 
it possesses two palaces. Oiia of these, tho 
old ducal palace, coniaiiis nuisemuB of painting, 
natuml luHtery, and arclm-ohigy, and a lihraiy of 
500,000 vohiinOB; iu the other, Prince CliarWs 
)>alaco, is IloIbeiiPa famouB ^McYcr Madonna.’ 
Tlio handaonic post- o (11 go dates from 1881, the 
theatre from 1871. There arc manufactures of 
cliemicals, hato, inacliincry, tobacco, playing-cards, 
carpets, and beer; nud a trade in iron, pefcrolcimi, 
frnib, Hour, and Avino, But tho place depends more 
on its ducat court nud govornnioiit offices than oil 
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its iivdiiatvica. Poy., vitK wilmtb (1875), 44,088 j 
(1883)51.323, 

l>^riicl [liOliwn tmnJenUm), an nnniml grass 
o( same genun witk the valwaUQ 
(o.v.]~from-wliicli it may 1 )g 
(IjsfcingiiisliCil bv the ahseiico of tlie pei' 
CEiiial rootatocK, by the empty gltimc, 
equalling or exceeding the live to sovon 
(instead of eiglit to fifteen] flowered 
spi'fcelot, and the awn long instead of 
short, or absent— -is common in corn- 
fields in England and many parts oF 
Europe. It is the tarea of tfie pamblo, 
anil has from ancient time's been reputctl 
to have a narcotic poisonous seed, to 
wliicli inany hnd oAectg were ascribed, 
which, in years cf bad harvest, were 
obsciwed to ensue upon tlio eating of 
bread or the feeding of horses upon oats. 

P y, Tlio poisoiioim proportias have boon 
/ denied by sonio botanists, and again 
jnaiufcainotl by olliors, the most reconfc 
investigations on the wiiolc coiifiiining 
the ancient viow. The seed may lio in 
tlio i^round for several years without 
gerimmiting, and then appear siuldenjy 
in gi'cati quantity in a wet season, It 
can, however, be oaLeii by cattle witJi 
impunity. 

Bavilttal, a town in the EroncU do- 
pai'bmeat of Seine-Iuf^rieiire, miles K 
of Iloiien, with inaniifactiires of cotton, 
linen, and cloth goods, pop. 6532. 

Dfirulcy, Hujiiiy Stewart, Loup, hnsband of 
Mdvy, Queen of .Scots, was tho oldest son of the 
Earl of Lennox by Lady ^^a^garot Douglas, so a 

g randson of Margaict Tudor, and a cousin of Mary, 
hrii in 1546, m England, wlioro also he was 
educated, lie was handsome in appearance, accoiii' 
pHslifld ill maniierff, but fatally destitute of all 
moral and iritcfiecttial power. 'KerporisJjcd by a 
l^“’^'''Of-Pield, Edinburgh, 
Kith robvuaTy 1567. DaYidcy ia intevesting chiclly 
on account of the j;osituni wliicli ho occupied with 
respect to ins wife. See IM.VUY, (Juisen of Scot-s. 

Ikavtev a genus oi bivds nearly alUed 

to Corniorauta (q.v.), but very heron-liho in gait 
and gesture. Tlio four species are aevorally re- 
strieted to the warm parte of Amenca> Atriea, 


Lnrncl. 


Though aquatic in liabit, they rest and nast on 
trees, Tlio American specios rjgui«d is over tlii'co 
feet in length, 

Dartfovrt. a tUriviug market-iown of ICeut, in 
the narrow vallcv of the Daren t, 2 Jiiilos above i(s 
inlhix to the Tiianiesj and 17 ESE. of Loadoiu 
Edward HL here foundeil an Aligns tin iaii minnory 
(1355); Sb Edmund’s chantry was a groat place of 
nilgi’iiua^o; and at Dartford vVal Tyler coiinmmcad 
ilia rebel lio II (1381), The chiiroli, with a Norman 
tower, wag restored in 18C3; among its inlcrosLing 
moTiumciitg is one to Sir Joim Rjnoliiuub Oncoa 
Elizahetli’s jewollor, who in 1588 ostahliahod at> 
Darlfortl >vhab is said to have bean Urn i\vHt papor- 
mill in England. Paper if? still luannfactnrerL 
besides stoain-oiigiiica and niaolniiGiy, gnnpowdor,. 
v^c. The tnodovu buildLtigs iiichido a county coiu't- 
houae (1856), aasoinldy I'oojii.s (1860), and,* in the 
neigh bon rlioofl, the City of London Inn a lie aHvlujii 

K . Pon. of paiisli (lH51) 0224; (1881) 10,103. 

e local histories by Duukia (1844) and ihivly 
{1870}. ^ 

PartlUOOr ia ft groat granitic upland in Dovon- 
alijre,^ the som-co, with two cxceptioim, of all tlio 
pi-incipal vivors of the county, inmavlcablo alike for 
itH wild ami rugged scoiiory, its antiquities, ite wide, 
solitary, irnckloHS wastes, and its miiicval inotlnrtN. 
It is upwards of 130,000 acres in extent, the oxtromft 
length from north to smith being 25 miles, and tlio 
extreme breadth from cast to west 20 mi)cs, Tlio 
oiifclino is irregular. The central portion ia the 
ancient royal forest of Dartmoor, and this is sur- 
rounded by a belt of open country, onco known aft 
the ' Comnions of Devonsliire,* but portions of wliicli 

iiiclnaed. n'lmnf.l 



Barter (Tlo^wa aulilmja). 

Asia, and Australia. The bom! is email, with 
naked clieoks and throat; the iicok Is very long, 
t un, and flexible; the bill is Jong and siiniglit; 

tlln n nrl Min f.nnc* r,.-.. I_ mi * 
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have been inclosed. The ntleinpte to cultivaLo Dart¬ 
moor itself have been voiy foiv, and tlio norlhorrt 
quarter for miles shows no trace of mail, but tlin val¬ 
leys thmiiglnvliich the livors doscend to tlio lowland 
country am singularly fertile, and at tiiiic.4 full of 
boaiiLy. The moor ilsell alVords valimlilo luonuiiiin 
pasture to cattle, .sheep, and large niiiiihoi-s of imlf- 
ivild ponies. The forest rigliis belong to Llm duchy 
of Coi’iiwall j but thoYG are rlgUU of puHUwago 
exercised by linldoi’8 of irliai are calJcd vonvillo 
tenures in certain parishes bmnidiiig the moor, 
wMieb date prior to tlio Ehunuiin (Jonquc.st 
The average height of I )avLuHior aiuivo the Hoa 
upwardaof 1200 foot, but ite liighcst point, High 
Willliaycs, is 2039 feet; and the iinxt, Yes fl'or, 
2030. Tilts bills arc commonly called juid 
for the most part have granite creste, ireutlimuil 
anil pichucHfjiie shaiioH. fl'im wluiltr 
of Darlmonr is {jf gmiiito, jirotnulcd belwoeii the 
cioBoqt the Carhoniforuus and the opening of tho 
1 riassioperiods. _ Devonian rooltH maiitlo mnnd Ks 
soutkeTU o^teu^Aion, and CavlunufemuH vouud iU 
northern, asaneialed at vaiimiH poinlH witli gtildniiH, 
doxerites, and oLhor intrusive rooks. Tlio gnmiLo 
blit tlioru ai‘o rich red vaiiotics, as 
at Trowlesworthy. Lingo miantitic.H of tho oj'di- 
iiary stone have been qiiuri'ied, cspoeially at Ilov 
Eiiig ler. Dartmoor is rioh iuHijiiorals, 
Jin lia,s been iui.simI for many contnibss, loiiu^ 
hefovo ibo dawn of lilstory, hy stimnuug in ilioi 
valJoys, and vostige.s of tlio ancient mining opera¬ 
tions of the D)bi men’ id^omid. l-’op]H*r, inm 
antl^ iiiangiiiic.Hti have also hcou worlciul Imfc 
immng is nmv carriml on at a few poiiits only, 
(lold lias frequently been found in the rivoi’-lituU. 
Llio Lniiior.H of Devon had a quaNi-norponvto oxisL- 
once in iSaxon times, and their righty woro ron- 
hrnied hy King John anil other niouarcliH. Tlie 
bUiiiuary I ai-liaments, in which they nuuiagod tiioiv 
anaivs, were Jiebl in the open aii on (Aneboru Tor, 
ilio most important mineral product of Dartmoor 
at the present day is china-clay, or kaolin, which 
IS the result of the dccomposltiun of Lho felspar 
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of tliG grai^iLo. Tiic largest; china-clay works in 
Eiiglaiid avo at Loo ^Moor, and arc coimcctecl by 
a Imnnvay witli wharves at Plyniontli. 

fauna and llora ol Dartmoor have many 
]ioiiilfl of in bercHt Trees are very rare; but there | 
iH a very singular group of gnarled and stun ted 
oaks rjii a overlooking blio "West Dart, near 

Crookoni Tor> of high antiquity and woird aspect, 
wliicli Ims been onlled ono of the ' wonders of the 
moor ^ \Vintnian‘s ^Vood.’ 

The chief rivers rise at a height of over IflOO feet 
nhovo tho sea, in a wide stvctch of peat-bog around 
Craninoro Pool—the Darb, Teigri, Taw, Okemont, 1 
Lyd, Tavy, and Wrilklmm. Prom tlie mornsaes of 
the Bouthorn quarter spring the Plym, Ycalm, 
EnuGj and Avon* 1 

Dartmoor is UTirivallod In England in tho extent, 
and oliaracter of its prehistoric and nido stone nn- 
tlquillQB—earthworks, harrows, kistvaenSj ^ men- 1 
liirs, lilies or avenues, cyclopean bridges, cirolcs, 
crojiilooiifi, trackways, and pounds or inclosures 
of stones, sometimoB containing tho remains of 
villages. Many stone implements have been found. 
On several of the tors there are rook basins, formerly 
called Druidical, but now assigned to tho operation 
of nabiiral causes. 

The chief confcro of population ia Prince Town, 
named after George IV. wlicii Prince Regent. 
Ilere a prison was built (1800) during the war with 
Napoleon, for tlm reception of piisoners of war. 
When the war ojulod ib wa<j abandoned, and was at 
one time used for the inaniifaotiire of naphtha from 
peat, which failed, as all atteiiijits to utilise the 
Dartmoor peat beyond the supply of local wants 
have done. In 1835 the huildiiigri were adapted to 
their present purpose of a convict prison. Attached 
U a fertile vcclaimed farm, A veiy pieturesque 
railu'ay nins to Prince Town. Sco the Eov. S, ; 
llowc^a a o/Da?'^moor (1850)* i 

DartluOlltJit ft seaport and jmniioipal borough 
(till 1807 also parliamentary) in the south of 
Deyonsliii'O, 32 miles S. by W. of Exeter. It is 
built in picbui'escjue terracDS on ft steep slope 3()0 
to dOO feet liigli, on the riglit bank of the romantic 
estuary of the river Dart, at a short distance froin 
the ficft. The sLreots are nnrroAV, and many of 
the hoiisGH very old, with overhaughig stories, pro¬ 
jecting gables, and wood-carvings. St Saviour’s 
Clliurcli {circa 1372) 1ms a nobly sculptured, 
painted, and glib stoiio pulpit, and a heftutifully 
carved rood-loft, A battery, and tho ronmins 
of a castle Imilt during bbo reign of Henry VII., 
stand at tho oiilranco to tho harbonr, Pop. (1881) 
5580, Dartmouth is a quarantine port, of the Eng¬ 
lish Channel, and has a considovable trade with the 
Mediterranean, and in the NcAvfonntlland llsheries. 
It is tlio port of departure of the ‘ Castle ’ lino of 
mail steamers to South Afrka, and a favourite 
yachting station—the harbour being deep and land¬ 
locked. At Dartmouth, in 1190, tho Crusaders, 
under Kicliard Coour-de-Lion, cinbarketl for the 
Holy Land. Tho Erench burned it in Richard’s 
reign, but Avere repulsed, cliielly by the Avoincri, in 
an attack in ld04. In 1346 Dartmouth furnislied 
31 sbiim for the siege of Dalfus. In 1643 Prince 
jlaui'ico hoKiegod and garriaoned itj but in 1C46 
PairfftX stormed and took it. NoAvcoiiien, bho in* 
Yont<n- of the steani-ongino, was born hero; Sir 
Ilnnqihrcy Gilbert was bom at Groenway, on the 
opuo.sito side of tho Dart; and another gi’cal 
lilizabotliaii Avortliy, John DaAds, at Saiuhidgo, 

IMlVIl, PIEIUIK AutoINK, Gohte, ft French 
Avriter and iiiiancior, was born at Montpellier, IQtli 
j aiiu[U'y 1707. At six teen lie on lerod the army,, and 
roso rapidly, but was Hung into nrisou during the 
Terror, AAdiore ho amused himself by translating 
Horace. IFndor Napoleon lie wtm Intend ant- 

general in Austria and Pnissia, and a coniieillor 
of state, AA’liile in 1818 Louis XVIIL made liini a 
peer. Thencefortli ho doA’oted himself cxeluswcly 
to letters. Ho died a member of tho Institute nnd 
of tlio Academy of Sciences, 5th September 1829. 

Of his many books the chief are OUoptdh, o?i 
TMoric rfes RvmiUdiom Liit^nurcs (1800), a 
spirited poemi Imtoircdcla ll^pithliqnc dc Veniso 
(7 vols. lB10-lS21)i and Hisioirc dc la Brcluqnc 
(3 vols, 1820).—His son, Napolv'ok Dahu, born 
at Pavia, lllh Juno 1807, oiiposed the coup d'iiaty 
ftud AA'as proscribeil; but became a member of the 
National Assembly in 1871, of the senate in 187(3. 

Darwcil, a municipal borough of Ijftncnsliire, 
on tliG river DaVAven, 34 miles S. of DJackbuni, and 

9 N* o£ Holton, Cotton is the staple niannfiicfcuro; 
then come paper'making and paper-staining j and 
to these ana ofclier Indiiatries, AVitli its water facili¬ 
ties, and the neiglibouriiig coal-mines and stone 
qiiariica, Dar\vcn OAves its rnpiil groAvtIi and its 
Avoll-heing. It avos iiicorporatcd in 1878. Among 
the chief Imildings are the free library, the market 
liftll, the co-opei'fttive ball, and the public baths, 
erected in momoiy of Sir Robert Peel. Pop, (iSal) 
7020i (1881) 29,744. 

Darwin, Charles Bodeut, 1MI.S., natmaliab, 
the discoverer of tlie principle of natural selection, 
AVftS horn at SiircAVsbmy, PebiiiftiT^' 12, 1809. His 
graiidfatlier avos Dr Ernamiia DarAvin, and his father 
Dr IhjbertW. DavAviii, P.1L»S, His mother av as a 
daiigh fccrof Josiftli V’^edgAA^ood, the celebmtedpotter. 
Darwin avus educated at Slirowsbiiiy gianinmr' 
Bcliqnl, studied at Edinburgh University for two 
sessions in 1825-0-7, and entered atClirisvs College, 
Cninbridgo, in 1828. Already at Eilinbuigb lie )mu 
become a member of the local Plinian Society \ he 
took part in its natural history oxcninions, and read 
before it liis fii-at scientifio na^r—a n$Av contribu* 
tion to our knoAvledge of the Flustiu orsea-Jimts, 

It Avas at Cambridge, lioAvevcr, that iiia biological 
stnelies seriously began. Hero he becanip ac¬ 
quainted Avitli PinfesBOr HensloAA^, tlio welLkhown 
botanist, Avho encouragedhiSinterest inbotany and 
zoology. His cliicf taste at this tlino Avaa for 
geological research, In 1831 ho took liis degree of 
B.A,, and sJiojtly after was vecommended by 
IIcnsloAV as naturiilisb to tho expedition of 

under Captain (aftonvards Admiral) Fitz- 
roy, H.N., then about to start for a scion tide 
surAmy of >South American Avaterfi. He sailed on 
Dcconiher 27, 1831, and did not rctuvii to England 
from his long enrise till October 2, 1836. Mean- 
Avbile he visited TeneriHo^ the Cape de Verde 
Islands, the Brazilian const, Mon to Video, Tierra 
del Fuego, Bucuoa Ayres, Yalparauift, and tho 
Cliilian region, the Galapagos Archipelago,, Tahiti^ 
Noav Zealand, Taaniania, and tho Keeling Islanfls, 
ill Avliich Inst he laid tho foundation for lim famous 
fcheoiy of coral reefs. It ayrb during this long 
expedition that Darudii obtained that intimate 
IcnoAvledge of bho fauna, Hora, and gealogical con¬ 
ditions of many tropical, anbti'opical, nnd tcni- 
pcvftte climates Avhich so admirably equipped Jiim 
at last for the gimt task he Avas after wards to per¬ 
form in eebtling the factoui of Ihological evolution. 

On his return to England in 1836, he set to work to 
co-ordinate the results obtained during his voyage. 
He formed the friond&hip of Sir Cliarles Lycll and 
other scientific leaders, by Avhose aid he won ap¬ 
pointed SGcrotaiy of the Geological »Society in 3838, 

A year later, lieAVfts elected to tlie fGHoAVship of the 
Royal Socioby, and early hi 1839 he man’icd iris 
cousin, Miss WedgAVood. In the aaine year lie pub- 
lislmd his Journal of Uescardics into tho Gcoloyy 
and Natural History of the various Vouvtrics vidted ■ 
hyHM,S. BeagU From 1840 to 1843 DarArin avus 
occupied Avith the publication of tlie Zoology of tho 





* Voyam of the Beagle^ iiiiclor ^roveniiiicnt anspicos, 
to ’wliich great work (compiled by the leading 
specialist auiUovllies of the day) he Uiiusclf coii- 
tiibutcil ail iutrodiicLiojt and iminy inite^. In 184-2 
ajipcarecl liis work on The iitntcture ami JDistribU’ 
tmi of Coral Beefs; in 1844, Geological Observations 
on Volmnie Islands; and in 1846, ilcologieal 
Ohscrviilions on Sontk Amevica, Tlieso works 
pkccil him at oncG in the Erotib rank of contem¬ 
porary Hcientilic tliiiikeivs. In I8j!' 63 appeared his 
valuable fcreatiHe on bariiacles, A Monogreqdt of the 
Vin'ipedia. 

Tliree yeai‘« after liia niarriage Davwin wobbled 
at Down, near lleckenliam, in Kent, wliore for 
tiio rest of his days lie passed his time as a eouiitiy 
genfclonmn among liis consovvafcoriesj Im pi^corw, 
Ills gavelen, and his foAvls. The practical iiimrina¬ 
tion thus gained (especially as regarda variation 
mid iiitGrbrceding) was of iiwaluablo ufjc to him 
in hk later researches, IMvafco means enabled 
him to devote J urn self unromittingly licnccfovth, 
in >s[)itc of continuous and distressing ill-liealfch, 
to tile pursuit of soionce. It was at Down that 
Darwin began to occuny himself with the great Avork 
of his life—bJio problem of the origin of species. 
Ill 1837 lie had nlready set out to accimmliite facts 
and abservation.s for this ])iivposG. After live years’ 
uuroinibbing work, he ‘allowed liimself to specu- 
hibc ’ on the suhject, and drew up some short notes, 
which ho enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of conclu¬ 
sions for Ids own iiso, These conclusions einbodiod 
in embryo the famous principle of natural selection, 
tho germ of the celebrated Darwinian Tlieory (q,v.). 
^Yibll constitutional can Lion, however, Danviii de¬ 
layed publication of his iiypothesisi which Avas only 
at length precipitated many years later hy an 
accidental circumstancQ of a romantic character. 
In 1858 ^Jr Alfred Ruasell 'VVallace, the distin¬ 
guished explorer, sent home from the Malay Arclii- 
pclagf) a mennnr addressed to Darwin hiiusclf, for 
presoiitation to the Linuean yocicb 3 ^ On opening 
! this packet, Dniwiii found to his surprise that it 
contained in essence the inain idea of his own 
tlieory of natural selection, ,Sir Charles Lyoll and 
Sir Joseph Hooker, to >vhom ho comiimuioatcd tho 
facta, persuaded Darwin to read a paper of his own 
concomitantly with '^yallace's bolorc the Liimcan 
Society, which Avas accordingly done on July 1, 
1858. ^ Urged forwani by this strange coincidence, 
Darwin sob to Avork sonoiisly iib once to condenHc 
his A’asb mass of notes—the labour of a lifotimo— 
and pub luto shape his great work on The Origin of 
^pecics hy means of Natural ISvlcciiony published 
ill Novelnher 1859, For an aecouiib of the iiniin 
ideas tlicre iironuilgatcd, soo DAitWiNtAN Tiikimiv. 
The_ book itself, an epoch-iniiIcing Avork, ’was 
leceii^cd throughout Enroim Avitli the deepe.st in- 
tcresfc, A\ms vudciifcly attaeked and enorgeticully 
defended, hub in Ihc end succeeded in obtaining 
Tecognitioii {with or Avitlioiit certain reservations) 
from almost all competent hiologisls. From I he 
day of its publication Darwin contmned to Avork on 
Ainromittiiigly at a great scries of supplemental 
treatises, in which liis main piliiuiples Avere fitill 
further enfovoed and eiihu'ged, AYiiiie inhiur corol- 
lariea AVer a brnuglit iirninincnLly into vicAV. The 
Ncrlili&idioiiof Oi’c/wV/*'appeared in 18()2, The Yari- 
(dton of IHants and Anmals under Domestivafion 
ill 1867, and The Dacent of j\hui in 1871. Tlie last- 
named Avork, hardly les.s famous bliaii iJio Origin of 
i^pevies, derives the human race from a hiuiy (puul- 
ruiiianous animal belongiiig to tlio groat anthropoicl 
group, and related to the in ogenitors of the oraiig- 
ntan, oliimpanzee, ami goiilln. In this hoolc 
Darwin also devcioned liisiniportaiitsuiiplemciibaiy 
tliGory of sexual selection, Avliieli on 11 le whole lias 
been lecelved by scientiltc thinkers Avith legs IiiYOur 
tJian lus other ideas. Ills later Avorks arc 2Vic 


Expression of^ the Emotions in Man and Aniniah 
{1873), Insectivorousriants (1875), Climbing J^ktnis 
(1875), The Effects of Cross and Eelf EcrliUsution 
in the VogcUdde Kingdom (1876), jHff'ercni Eurms 
of Flowers in Pimds of the same Specks (1877), and 
I'kc Power of Movcnient in Plants (1880). IJin la.sb 
Work, The formation of VegeUdde Mould through 
the acthn ofWormSy appeared in 1881. In it Dar- 
Avlii shoAvea grounds for ncJieviiig that tho vogcLuhle 
mould Avliich covers a large part of tho fpolm is 
mainly duo to Llio castings of earth-Aroriiis, witliout 
wiiich the greiitor portion of the land Hurfaco of tho 
world must necessarily consist of harrou rock or 
thirsty sand. 

It is, hoAvcver, as tho great leader of caoIu tie nary 
biology that iJavAvin aviII bo mainly remeiiiljoreU 
among men. Tliough not (ug is oomimmly, hut 
eiTOneorisly, bolicA^cd) hiiiisolf tlio originuLor of llio 
CYolutimi hypothesis, nor oven tho Uvsl ioapjdy tlm 
coiicei>lioii of descent with modilication to plant 
tuid animal organisms, Daiwin Avan undouhLodly 
fclio first thinker to gain ffjr that conception a Avble 
acceptance among biological oxpert.s. JJy ail ding 
to the crude evohitioinnm of Jiiusinns ’ DarAviii, 
Lamarck, and otliors, his^ oavu Rpociflc idea of 
natural scloetion, ho fiuuplicd to tlie idea a huIII. 
oieiit cause, Avljicli raised it at oneo from the level 
of a hypothesis to the grade ol a vei'iliable tljoory. 
His kindliucHSi of cliamotoi, Iionoaty of juirpose, 
devolion to Liufch, and attachmout to Ids JriendH, 
rendered him no less rcuiarkahle on the moral and 
0motional than on the purely intollccfcual side of 
Ills nature, For many yearn his health had been 
Qxbromely feeble, and he had Avorked under the 
BCYorest physical disadvantages, lie died Hud- 
clonly, lifter ayeiy short Uliiess, April 19, 1882, ami 
was buried Avith unusual honours in AVesLiuinster 
Abbey, Keo liis Lifo ami Loiters by J iis son, Francis 
DavAvin (1887). 

I>anvili 5 KpA 8]HUS, physician, natural pliilo* 
sophor, and didactic piiot, Avas Imrii 12ili Dccemhcr 
1731j at ElHton Hal], noni' NoAViirk, in Nottingjjnm- 
sliiro; entered HtJoliids College, (■aiiihridge. in 1750. 
graduated II. A. _iii 1754, and afterwards si in li ml 
medicine at ICdinlmrgh, After an luiKUccensful 
attmiipb to establish a praHicu at Notlhighiini, ho 
removed to Lichiield, where ho marrit'd and lus’unio 
a popiilar physician and iiromlumit ilguro from Jiis 
ability, Ids riuUcul and fi'eo-ibiiiking opinions, liis 
poetry, liin eight-acre botmucal gauUm, ivnd Ills ini- 
noriouH aiLvocaoyof Lemjieranceiii (Irinkiug. After 
his second mainage in 178), sctlled in Devhv, and 
then at Jlroadsall Friory, Avhoro Ini died siaMenly 
18bh Api'il 1802. Darwin had eiiec a great ropulji- 
tioa us a physiologist, but his sysLeui is, for l lio 
mo.stparb, inconsequential, baseless, ami unLLuiabh), 
At tlio Ha mo limo, many of bin ideas arc original, 
suggestive, and cuutidu within them il\c gvvms of 
impi|vtaiit truths, liis strongtli and liis Aveakness 
my iujiis faculty for seeing analogies in natuio. 
rlomctiines he is exeeudtngly happy in Jiis di.'i- 
cwivories j, at other timos ho is qiiiL{3 fanlaHliCal. 
rjio saino remarks hold good us regards his verse, 
Avlierc, amid the fietpieut cxtiavagunee luul iu- 
coinpreliLMisibility of bin notimiH, there hurst fnrlli 
strains of genuiiio poetry. The Lores of the Plants 
(1789), a jiart «i his eliiof poem, the Bulanh 
Carden^ Avas hapidly Iniilesoiieil in Llio Mioves of 
Dig Triangles* in Auli-diwohin. liitiu’esL'in 
DiiVAviii's speculations has heou vevLVod hy Uie 
lecogiiition of his partial anticiiifilion of J.iunaivks 
vie\A’s on evoliiLion, and so of liis oAvn famous 
grandsoids. His chief Avoi'ks are /ioonomtay or the 
Uiivs of OrgmuG Life (1714-66); and Jiis PhnUn 
lomLy Or Phdosopky of Agriv.HUurc (171)0), ,See his 
Life hj; Krauho, trams, by Dallas (1870). Uy liis 
lii'Bb AVifc lio Avas graiulCaihor of Cnarles Danrinj 
by Ins feccoiul, of Francis daltoii. 
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]>arwliilmi Theory, the QxplanaLion of tlio 
evolution of foi'iuH of life on our planet, oftcred 
hy the great iiatumlist, Charlca Darwin ((pv.). 
yvom Uio very outset ’wo must cave fully guard 
ri^^aliist Lho confusion, still wuloly popular, of 
*V>ol\\limi* Nvith 'Davwmwm.' EvoWon 
clearly ho retained lo denote the entile drama nf 
(losjnio cliango j Danrinisni, therefoi-o, Tiinsfc as 
clearly ho restrictod to ono particular mterprefca- 
tioji of the mechanism and plot of this cosmic 
drama, of many udiich hiivo heen tlirnwn out by 
roIlGclive spectatora. Darwin expressed the inoile 
of the os'ouitioiniry process in a classic phrase, 
the title of ids great ^vork— Oriffui of HikcIcb 
hy mmm of ^^aUiral tidediouy or the Preservation 
of Puvouml paces in the Siyxtyyk for Life. That 
cxidaiialio]] Js not ojiJy in itself peculiajJv slirowd 
and well reasoned, luniiuouB and whlely appli- 
cahlo, hub haa hcQu of the very greutest*^import- 
anco ill awakening biologists and stiiclonbH or all 
oblior acienccs, and tlins nltiiimtely the inlelligenb 
public, to the facts of tlio case—to tlie couscious- 
iics'i of this ovoliitionary drama. On tlie ino- 
inulgabion of this now liypobliosia as to bho node of 
occuri-onco oF evolutionary changes in tlio organic 
^Yodd, tho whole discussion as to the occurveueeof 
ovoliitionary oliango at ail Hpecdily caiiioto centre 
round it; although in view of the powerful nrga- 
inonts for tlio occuiTonco of evolution ividcli had 
been imleporuloiitly adduced by Spencer aiulotlieiR, 
it may he adinifcbell this wiis nob (jiiite logical. The 
fact, however, remains. Moreover to biie new sbaiid- 
poinb ailorilcd by the clear acceptance of both ideas 
—evolution and this througli natural selection—and 
to the cnorgobic application of these, (irsb hy Darwin 
lumseif, fait noon l)y a multitude of zcalons workers, 
v’o owe a progress wiiicli it would as yob bo prema¬ 
ture to OHtmiato, bub which has pervaded the wiiolo 
IiqIiI of biology, and even the Acids of all blio higher 
sciences, luoutwl and social, which ao largely utilise 
hiologicul inobliodfi and gonovalisations. Wiiatover 
may be biio suhaeqnont tlovelopinonb of our ovohi- 
tionary concf^ptiona, tlio opooU-makliig importance 
of the Darwiuiftii tiieory will he iinaltercel Hence 
the expediency' of tlio piuseiit comparatively full 
exposition of its main posiliona tnul of their hear- 
iiigrt, apart from tlio laigor and move gcnoral argii- 
inoiib muler lUvOLUTiON, 

To the sbatomonb of Darwin's theory, fchorofoi'e, 
we may at once proceed, postulating no more than 
that general acquaintance with blio aims and re.siilts 
of biology which is now becoming^ ao commonly 
current, or wliicli may readily be gained by help of 
the articles D«)iOGy and JJotanv. Nor need any 
flLatemoiib of the general doctrine of evolution, or of 
evolutionary theories before Danvin, hero debain us, 
since those iijul juorc fitting place in the general 
article Evolution. 

The failure of pre-Darwinian theories to gain 
any very general accept/iiico among naturalists 
was no douhb largely attributable to estaldisheil 
pljeiudico, backed as this was by lho predoininaut 
aiitliority of Cnvior. This was by no means the 
whole explanation. For while those theoriGs 
TOiulcied it cKtmnicly |)rohnhle that inodificntion 
had ocenrrGd, they all fell short, as Dai'wiu pointed 
out, in ono inoab important jiarticnldr. They 
failed to show iiow the modiAcatioii of one species 
from anotlior could take place, ^so to nequiro 

bhab perfection of sfcructuro and co-adaptation 
which justly excites our admirntioii ;' ainoo the 
Immthcses of blie potency of external conditions, 
of liahLl, of the volition of the organiam itselfi and 
BO <m, alike Hucco.ssively broke down. 

Darwin was especially struck hy the distri- 
hutioual plieiiomeiia lie witnessed during his 
'Naturalists Voyage,' and thereafter devoted 
liinifiolf primarily to the problem of the origin of 

species, specially concentrating himself upon what 
seemed to him tlio weakest point of tl;e piecciUrg ' 
theories, the explanation of adaptations. Com¬ 
mencing in 1837, * after five years' work, I allowed 
myself to speculate on the subject, and drew up 
some abort notes) these I ouliu-ged in 1B44into a 
sketch of the conchisiona wliich then .secniod to bo 
prohaldo j from that period to the pre,sDn6 day f 
nave steadily pursued tlio same ol*ject.’ This was 
written late as 1859, ami oven then because he 
had TCcolvcd a paper from Mr A. K. Wallace (ab 
that tiino exploring the Malay -i^rchipelngo), in 
which views identical Avith his own avdvb expressed, 
and tlius woa coiiipolled to proceed to the piihlicn* 
tion of his results, He dhf so in a brief out- 

lino Tend, by advice of Lyell and Ilookev, min ill* 
taneouslj^ with Wallace’s paper {hbo Jom\ Linn. 
,Stoc., 1858); and in tlie folloTvmg year in timt fuller 
ahatracb, as at firat lie merely regarded it, Avhicli 
soon hecaiiio so famous—the Origin of iipmes. 

Us substance may Avitli wlvantage be briefly mim- 
marised, so far os further compression or sucli 
‘intellectual pemmican’ is possible. For details 
Gild explanations the reader ]iiust consult the work 
itself (7 th ed. 1880), 

OutUm of ‘Oripm o/^ecies.'—In (uxlev to ^aiu 
insight, then, into the means of nioclilication, 
Darwin commences with a. study of tlie variation 
of plants and animals uiitlcv doiiiesticatiDii (later 
expanded into a sepaialc Avork j 2tl cd. 1876). 

Va riff tion and Ifemiity —^\Yhil 2 all plants ami 
animals exhibit some degree of variation, this is 
greatest among domesticated spccica, oAvhig to 
their new and less miiform conditions of life. 
Tlicsc limy act directly on the Avliolo ovganisatiou, 
or on separate parts, and the variation, though 
rarely, is aoinetiiiics ilofiiiitc, os Avhon si?Q increases 
Avith quailtily of food, or colour changes Avtbli its 
quality j or tlie comliLiong jiiay act indirectly by 
influencing the leproductive wlitch ia pecu¬ 

liarly sensitive, Climiged liabite produce an in- 
liorifced effect—o.g. the leg-bonea of the conniioii 
duck weigh pioportionally mere, and ita wiiig-bonca 
loss; than in the wild Amiiety, becaiiRo it flies less 
and wal/cB more. So, too, tame manirKaJs oequim 
clvoopiiig eara, aiiicft tlicae are rarely pricked _iu 
alarm. Ono variation is usually coiTclatcd with 
others, thus long-beaked pigoons have small feet, 
and convei^cly. All vamtiona tend to be in- 
lierited. Tlio popular belief that iloiiiQstic racca 
simply rcA^ort to bhcaboiigmal stock ia unsupported 
by facts. 

Save that domostic vavietics we \iuifovtu 

tJian wild special, often difler more Avidely in sonio 
siiiglo part, and aro feililc Avhen crossed, there is 
no Avell-niarked didtiiiction between tlifexo and so- 
eallcd true species. If, therefore, such variobies as 
tlie dirtbreiit breeds of the dog can be shown to be 
descended from a single Avilil species, there neces- 
saiily avisea great doubt as to tne immutability of 
closely allied natural species, such as tlio foxes. 
While, hoAVGvor, the many breeds of ilog appear to 
have arisen from several Avild species, aud those of 
cjibtlo also from two or three, oiir fowls, ducks, 
rabbits, &c., all certainly arise from a single ances¬ 
tral apecies. The case of pigeons is of peculiar im- 
povtaiico, since pouter, carrier, fantail, and tiiinbler 
(tifler so thoroughly, ox torn ally niid iuteviially, that 
any ornithologist AvoiiUl be compelled to i^siga to 
tlieiii nob merely snecilie but generic diatinotness, 
if ho bad discovered them in the Avild stiito. There 
is at least as luuch difficulty iu believing that such 
breeds cun have moceeded trom aconiiiicn [inccatoJ'f 
as there is in fclid case of any group of birds iu 
natiii e ; and every breeder of tneae has been fiiuuy 
convinced of their flesconb from distiiict species, 
Yotall these breeds are proved to come from the 
common voak-dove [Cohmha HvU^; 'aeb PiaKON}, 





tint! thus thosG who admit the niiity of doinestie 
I'aces ahoiilcl bo caiilioiia in doritlin^ the unity of 
wild onca. 

Domestic races all exhibit aclaptaiions to jimn’e 
use or fancy, rather than to fclioir own good. Tlie 
key to this IS man’s power of selection ; nature gives 
suQceasive vaiiatiouH, man accumulates these, so 
making for liiniself useful breeds, and often (e.g, 
in sheep, cuttle, l oses, dahlias) profoundly iiiodiries 
tlioir character even in a siimlo liuninu lifotime ; so 
that in all characters to which ho attends, tlioy 
jiiiiy differ mure than the distinct bpooxes of the 
same general- Again, that iinconacions selection 
which reaiilts from erery one trying to possess and 
breed the bent animals is yet move important than 
conscious .soieetiaii. Two Hocks of JLeicester sheep, 
kept criually pure, appeared of quite ilillci’ent 
varietleii after liCty year's. Such slowly accnuiu- 
latcd ehaiigo explaiiiH why we know ho little of the 
origin of doinoHtlc races; and its ahsonce in regions 
inhabited by tiimiviliscil man cxpluhis why tlieso 
yield no plants worth iinmediato cuUiiro, Human 
selection is facilitated (1) by the keeping of large 
numbeis, sinco variations will ho anoie freq^uontj 
and (2) by preventing free-iiitercvossing; some 
species vary, however, more than otlicifi. 

Variation under All ftiinihir crganiflins 

in nature preaeiib individual dilVcvenceiH, more ctm- 
siderable than is usually supposed. No two bladcsi 
of gmas are alike, and far more marked diilevonces 
often occur, several enstos or vnriolies somotiinDs 
oxifitiiig in the .same sox. llebween these castes, 
and nmcli more frequently befc^yeeIl forms wliieli 
systematic hofeauieta and zeulegiftts rank as true 
snecics, perfectly intermediate forms may occur. 
No agi'Benienb about the dormition of species (the 
amount of dillereucc necessary to give any two 
forms KjjGcilic rank) has evor been come to; tlius, 
in the Jinbish flora alone, there are nearly two 
liiiiidi'Ctl disputed forms, and individual opinioii is 
in til CSC cases the only criterion. Afl long as a I 
genus fe imperfectly knowJi, and its species foundeiL 
upon few sneeimem, tliey appear cfeai'ly limited. 
But with hiller knowledge, hifcerincdiato forms 
come in, and doubts as to specific liniils augniunt. 
The terms species and variety are tlms tirbilrarily 
given to sets of individualH more or less closely 
resembling oacJi other, See VaRiiiTV, Sr^ciiiis, 
Grnuw-^ 

Iiulividual dhleveuces are thus of the hiuheat 
importance, as the iir.sb stcjis towards tlie sligfitest 
varieties worth recording, those in twin towards 
more distinct aiul permanent varieties, these varie¬ 
ties again towards sub-species, <aml in tlic next 
stage bo species; though Dxtiiictiou may often 
aiTosfc the procoBS. 

Tlie Bpeuies which present most varieties are 
those which h.ave the greatest geograpliical range, or 
the widest dilfusioii in tlieir own teyritojy, or which 
possess tlie greatest iminber of individuals. In 
the larger genera of each country the species vary 
more ficqueiitly than in the smaller gciiora; and 
in many re.spect8 the species of large geiicrn i)j‘csent 
a strong analogy witfi varieties, which fuinlogy is 
alone iiitelligihfe oii^ tlic view that they once 
existed as mevo vavioties themselves. 

Striifpjic for Kvifilencc,'^AW organic beiugs tend 
to increase witli oxireme rapidity, so tjiab if they 
wcue not kept down, the earth would fiuou )\o 
coycicd by the pro'^eny of a siiigde pair. This is 
cviJeiiced jiot merely by calculawon, bub by actual 
observation of the oxtraoidinary raiiidi’ty with 
which plants and animals Juivo spread, wJicii in¬ 
troduced into new and favouralue circiuiifltances 
(e.j^. thistles and rabbits into Australia). 

Sill CO organisms then are reprodiiciiig thcmsolvcB 
60 rapidly, and since all their oOspriiig cannot 
escape their enemies, got food, and live, luiich less 


leave progeny in turn—^ince, in other words, tlie 
ilactriuc of Maltliufi applios to aninialH <ind idanU 
with manifold force (lor these can liavo no artiJicial 
increase of food, and no priulontinl restraints on ro^ 
production)—there nmsb ui every case bo a aintf/i/Ic 
for cicistCHvOt either of ono individual with aaoLher 
of the same species, or with the iiuUvidiuilfi of dis¬ 
tinct species, or with the physical conditions of 
life; often, indeed, with all tlieho at once, and 
that more or less intonsely tJmmgJiout the wJiole of 
life. 

The checks ^YlucU prevent ineveiiwo ivve most 
obscure, and vary in each case?. In all cases the 
amount of food, of coiirsO, gives tlio exticuno limit. 
The youngest ovgauisum goucndly sillier most j 
sceclliugs, for instance, are destroyed in vast num¬ 
bers. Tims, even in a patcli of groiiml purposedy 
dug and cleared, where no choking I'nmi othfo' jdaiils 
conld balvO place, 295 out of 357 sccdling-wecds woro 
ties troy ed, chicily hy sings ami iiiseets. So, too, 
llio stock of ^'aiiieou an estate dci>eii(lH cliiolly upon 
the destriictioii of venuin. Climate, however, is 
highly important, and periodic seasruis of exiroino 
cold and <h'Ouglit seem the iijost on'cclivo of all 
checks—a sevei'c winter sonictinics dcHtroyhig four- 
liftlis or more of the birds of a hxjality. hijjidumies, 
too, may occur, especially where numliei’H Iiavo 
inordinately increased, On tlio oUiur hand, a 
large miinlmr of individualH of the same s])ccic'H 
is essential for its coutinued preaerytiLion. 

Tho complex relations of all animals anti plants 
to each ofclior reniiirc illuHtration. Tho planting 
of part of a licath witli Scotch Hr lea<ls to a pro¬ 
found altovatiou of Us Uoju and fawuii, while the 
growth of these Jirs again is wholly dopeiidoiiO 
upon the oxchision of cattle. Many ilowers dopend 
for fertilisation ou the visit of a npeoial iusect-- 
o.g, rod clovei' on liiimlde*hecH. Jhit liotja aru 
ileBtroycd hy field-mico, aiul eonsc(iuentiy ])ro- 
tcctcd hy cats; luiiice, not only no liccs, no ehu’cr, 
bub also the more cats, the more cloyrr f 'J'lio 
.struggle for fife is niostHOvcrc between individualH 
1111(1 varieticH of tlio same hperien, and hi'tween 
the species of the same genus, siiuic llicso trrid to 
liJl the aamo place in the ecxmoniy of iialiiie; henen 
we see tlui brown rat Hiqqilantiiig the hlack, Jiml 
tlie )iivo-boe supplanting its AuHli'idiaii coijLumor. 
Tho fstructiiro of ovmy being is related to thtit (d 
the others with which it conipotes, or from which 
it Hccka to escape, or on which it pveyn j as is alike 
evident in the structure of tho ligor and of (Ihj 
parasite whidi (iliiigs to liiH Ijdir, Ho, too, tho 
alluimou of a seed is cMolly useful in faYuuviug the 
yming plant’s strugglo for light and air again.st Dm 
adult plants around, 

JVatural Soiediou, —Jlut how will the Htiiiggla 
for existeiico act with regard to variation? (Jaji 
the principle of solecDon, wo potent in tho hands 
of mail, apply under JiatureV jMost cHiriontly ku, 
Let ufl bear in mind (1) tlio constant ecourroneo 
of variation; (2) tho iidiiiite comjdo.viLy of Dm 
relations in which oiganisiiiH .stfuid to t'licJi td-lior, 
and to the physical conditions of life; ami ocJji- 
seqiioiitly (3) what iidinitely divcrsiticss of 

structiiie miglit ho usnfnl to oaoli being uiidor 
ebangiiig conditions of Hf(i, Can it tlitm ho MimighO 
improbable, sooiiig tJiat variritions n so fill to man 
have undoubtedly occurrad, that other variations 
in sonic way to eueli combatimt in llio gif'afc 
and complex battle of life should also orour in Die 
courso of many geiierabioiisV And if hu(?1i do 
ocep, cdu we doubt (rmembtiving that ninny mnvo 
iuiUviduals arc born than can possildy survive) 
tliab individualH having some advantage, however 
slight. havQ the best chanco of surviving and of 
reproducing tlioiv kind, while iiiiurious variation b 
are destroyed? Tins ju’cservation of favourable 
variations, and the (leairiictiuu of injurioue onoai 
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is tormed Naluval Selection, or less ligurativcly, 
the Survival of tlm Fittest. 

Taking tlm ease of a couiitiy uiidoigoing a 
^haiige of climate, the proportional iinnikera of 
its denizens ^vould cliaugo, some species probably 
becoming extiiieb—and these cliiingcs would in 
many ways allect the survivors, A furtluiv dis* 
tiu’bancc would come from the inmiigratioii of now 
forms; or if that wore prevented, wa should have 
placos ill the eeononiy of nature which might be 
better filled up, Any slight favourable ntodillca- 
tion of tlie ohf npecies would tend to be preserved, 
and w'o have seen that cliangcd condiUoiia increase 
variability. 

Ffor are such changes iioceBsary in order to leave 
places for natural selection to fill. No country can 
Lq named whore blio native inhabitunta are per¬ 
fectly adapted to thoir conditions and competitors, 
for 09 Bome foreigners have taken firm possession 
ill every conn try, we may safely conclude that thC' 
jMitivcs might Iiavc been modified wnth advantage 
to resiab tlioiii. 

And when human selection has produced such 
great results, wliy may not natural? Human 
Holccbiou acts only for man’s own good, on mere 
external and visible characbevs, and irregularly 
throughout a short period; natural selection acta 
for tlic good of the being itself, on the irhole 
machinery of ita life, and incessantly on the 
species, throughout almost inliiiite time, (It is 
iiDpovianb here to reineniher that the objection to 
tliis agency on the ground of its preaumeil insigiii* 
jicancu, is identical wdtli that so long bub unauc- 
cessfiilly employed against I/yeJi’s explanation of 
the origin of blicj physical features of the globe by 
suinniirig up the existing natural changes.) 

Natural Bclcctum tluis leads to the iniproveincnfc 
of cadi croiitiiro in relation to ita organic and 
inorganic condibionB of life, and conserpiontly in 
most cases to what must be regarded as an advance 
in organisation. Noverbhelcss, low and simple 
forma will long endure, if well littcd for their 
flimplo conditions. 

Natural solocbiou may modify the egg, seed^ or 
young, as easily as the adult, and these modifica¬ 
tions juay cQcot through cunelation the structure 
of the latter, ami conversely. 

Besides Natural, wo have to consider Sexual 
Selection—i.c. nob merely do indivUluals sbrug«jle 
for existence, but tlie males struggle for tlio 
females, and. the most vigorous lima tend to leovo 
most progeny. Special weaponn, olFcnsive and 
defonslvo, like tlie cock's spurs, the stag's horns, 
or the lion’s mane, arc used in this struggle, 
and the most useful variations are those winch 
are trmisinitfcod. Again, just as man can in a 
abort time give beauty to Ida domestic birds, 
there is no good reason to doubt that female birds 
in thousands of generations, by selecting, os thoy 
aio observed to do, the moat melodious or beauti¬ 
ful males, might produce a, marked cfTect, and 
many sexual dill'ereiiees are bliuB explained, 

' The llicory of natural selection may bo applied 
in special cases—e.g. (1) to explain the evolution 
of swiftgiTeybotinddike varieties of wolves; (2) to 
explain blio origin and the excretion of nectar in 
Jlowci-s, its uso to insects, the action of insects in 
transferring pollen from llowar to flower, with its 
advantage in intercrossing; and tlio resultant 
modi (ication and adaptation of ilow'er and insect 
tooaoh other by tJie presorvatioji of advantageous 
vaiiatiouH. 

The circimisbancca favourable to the production 
of now forms tlirough natural selection m-e also 
reviewed. Those uro chiclly, great variability; 
large numborfl of individuals; the complex efleets 
of intercrossing; isolation in fimall arcas^ yet also 
oxbeiisLon over eontinental ones, especially if these 


vary in altitude j and coii&ulcrable lapse of time, 
liaie .sjiecies are filiown to be in process of ex tine- 
tioii. The diverffeme of chameter in domestic 
breeds, largely due to the fact that 'fanciers do 
not, and will nob, admire a medium standard, bub 
like extremes,’ applies throughout nature, from the 
circumstance that tlie more diversified the descend¬ 
ants from any one species become in structure, 
coiiiifcitution, and lianita, by so much will they , 
bo better enabled to seize on many and widely 
diversified places in nature, and so to increoso in 
numbers. Thus, taking a carnivoroua animal which 
has reached the maxiniuiii nunibers its territory 
will support, it is evident that it can succeed in 
iiiereasing only by its varying descendaiitg seizing 
places hitherto occupied by otlier anhiiala. This 
inuat hold equally of all sjiccies, and is separately 
denionstrateil for plants. The greatest amount of 
life can he supported by help of proportionally great 
diversification of structure; hence, in small areas 
where competition is sev ere, tlie in!mb:louts are 
extremely varied. 

The probable eflects of the action of Nctural 
Selection, tluougli divergence of clinracter and 
extinction, on the descendants of a coiumoii 
ancestor are then cliecy-ssed in detail by Jfr .Danvin 
Avith an illuHbratlvc diagram. This takes the form 
of a genealogical ti«e—* the giv&t tree of life, v'hicli 
fills xvithits dead and broken brancliGstbe crust of 
the earth, and covera the surface with ita ever- 
branching and bccautifril rauiiiications,’ 

Laws of Vanutioii (see Vaiuation).—O f the 
cause of most variationa we are still iguorarit, but 
the same Inrvs a 2 >penr to Jmve acted in producing 
the lesser ditteronces betAveeu varieties of the beuuo 
species and the greater dillereiicca between species 
of fcho same ^enus. Clianged couclitiona souietimes 
induce definike mid permanent cElects: habit, use, 
and diaiiflo are potent in their ellecls. Specific 
characters arc more variable than generic, and 
varietal tliau either, liudimentaiy oigaus and 
secondary sexual chametem me liiglily variable. 
Species closely i-olated of aiiniiar constitution and 
similarly inllueiiced, present analogous ^aviations, 
and frequently exhibit characfceis which can only 
bo exx)lained as reversions to those of tlieh ancient 
progenitors—e.g. zebra-liko stripes on horses, or 
Avood-pigeon’s markings on f ant ails, tumblers, &c, 
difficulties and ObjeettoiM ,—Iri four cliaptciB all 
tho miscellaneous objections raised against the 
theory between 1BC9 and tho apiicarauce of the 
latest edition are successively stated, Aveiglied, dis¬ 
cussed, and met, ns avcII as tfie juucli more serious 
diiUciiUics pointed out hj’ BarAYin himself. TIicbo 
latter aie, (1) the ddinitoneBs of species and the 
rarity of transitional forms; (2) the enormous 
degree of modification in habits iind structure 
assumed by blie theory, and the Bceming impvoba- 
hility that Nftfiui-al SeJcction should produce on the 
one hand an organ of such trilling iinportanco as 
the tail of a girafib, and on U»e other, an oigau so 
Avonderful ob the eye; (3) the acquirement and 
modification tlirongh Natural' Selection of such 
inai'vollouo instincts as those of the bee; (4) tUo 
sterility of crossed spocks^ ami the feitiJity of 
crossed Aniricties, For these dif-cussions, hoAA^ever, 
tliO reader must consult the work itself. 

luij^eifectioih of the Geological Mceord.—-On the 
assumption of the extenniimtiou of an oiormona 
uuniW of intermediate varieties, wliich Avere the - 
linlis betAA'eon existing and remote ancestral forma 
—Avhy, tlien, in ]iot every geological formation 
cliarged Avith such links? Avhy docs nob every 
collection of fossils allbrd plain evidence of tlie 
gradation and mutation oi tho forma of life? 
Geology, asaurecUj^ does not reveal any such finely 
graduated organic chain, and tliis is ope of the 
moat obvious and plausible objections ' to' the 
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The oUeied in tUe extiomc— 

• the nfmostiucreJihlG—imlJeifoctionof tho geoloMcal 
record. Only a small jjqI’Uou of the globo hEUj been 
geo]ogLCfilly explored with care; only certain classes 
of fiave been fosHiUsedaiul tUo uuiubor, 

both of specimens and Hpeoies yet discovered, is 
ahsoliitcly as nothing coinpaml with the number 
wliicli must Jinvd passed away during oven a single 
formation. The XlaUw Avdiipelago in area 

the foriiiftfcions best Icnowii to us; its present 
condition rcjn-cscnts that of Kuvopo while Dnrojio’s 
strata we being deposited; itu fauna anti flora 
avQ among the idehctit on the globe, yet, even it all 
the species wore to be collected whicli over lived 
tlioro, how inipovfcctly would they ropvesoiib the 
natural liistoiy of the world 1 Only few species are 
pvcHcrved at all, and moi^t of tUeso in an impev- 
rcct maimer i moreover, sub-sideiico being almost 
necoaaary for tlm accunmlabion of rich deposits, 
great intervals of time must have elapHcd between 
s\i.ccebsivo formations, so that dnrmg periods of ele¬ 
vation, when variation would be most freriUGnt, the 
record is lea'jt poifcet. Moronver, gouJogical fornia- 
lioiis have nob been continuously deposited; the 
duration of ujieeilia forma probably nxccedw that of 
oacb formation; migralioim jmve largely taken 
place; widely lauging species arc most variable, 
and oftenest give rise to new species; varieties 
iravQ i^cciA at l'u>it local j and Unally, It ie pvobahlo 
that periods of niodillcation are sliorb as compared 
with periods of permanence, Hence we cannot find 
innumerable varietic.=i, and any linking variety 
between two Conus is, of (wnivac, ranked as adistinet 
species, for fciio whole chain cannot bo perinanoiifcly 
restored, Tima tlic geological record is a history of 
the w'orld imleml, but one imperfectly kept, and 
written in a ciiaiighig dialect; of this history wo 
possess fclio bust volume only, relating to two or 
three coantries, Even of this volume only hero and 
tlievG luu^ a short cliaptcr been preserved, and of 
caeli page only here and tlicro a few lines. 

Gsolomcal ^*Hv{'c.9$ioti of Oi'ganiclkinrfsiDistrihit- 
tion in TiJiio ),—The preceding diHiculties excepted, 
the facta of paUnontoiogy agree admirably with llio 
lUeory, New species ei'jtnc in slowly and sviccch- 
^ivoly ; tlicy chaugo in dinicreut rates and degrees; 
old forms pass bbrough rarity to extinction, and 
never reappear; doiniimuL forms spread and vary, 
their descendants displacing the interlov gicmps, so 
that after long intervals of time the iimdnctiona of 
tlie \vorld appear to have changed simnUaneonaly- 
The most ancient fernuj differ jno>st widely from 
those now living, yei fi'e(|ueully prc^iit cliaYOClcrs 
iutovmodlato between groups now widely divergent, 
and they rGsonible to a reiuarkablo extent tlio 
onibryos of tlio more wont and more luglily 
Eipecialised auLiualu bolouKlng to the saiuo classes. 
These laws, and, above alb the iinporlaut law of the 
succession of the same types wifcliiii the same iiioaH 
during the later geological periods, and most 
notably hetween the Tertiary period and the 
prcfioiit time (o.g. fo-ssil and recent marsupials in 
Aufitralk, and cdentate.s in South America), ccane 
to bo mysterious, and bcconio at once ttioroimhiy 
intelUgiblo on the ptliiciple of inheritauce, and on 
that alone. 

[Since the publication (jf the Otitjin of Specks \\\ 
18150^ naUuoutoltigical rc.scarcii Invs boon cuiuitaiitly 
farmsliiug tlio most triumphant verillcatiou of those 
views. The impcrfeofciou of the geological record 
wus ao far from ovoiestiinated that Huxley 
Olllturc^ 1^80), in coiiijiaring our 
mc.scmb knowletlgo of the luamiualuui Tertiary 
fauna with that of 1859, -states that the results of 
the iavestigafcioiia of Gondry, Atarsli, and Eillujl 
are * as if :ioologbts were to hccoine acfpiaintod with 
a country hihlicrto iniknown, as rich in novel fovinn 
of life’ tui Jirazil or 8oiith Africa once wore to 

Eumpeaivs.* Gaudry lifts found the intermedia to 
stages by Avluch civeta passed infcc lij^a'iias; I'TlIiol 
has diftlnteircd still more remote aiicestial carnb 
vorcs; while Mpali has obtained a comploic sorioH of 
foriuH iutevniediatc hot ween that, in sonio ro.^p(3Cts, 
most anomalous of mammals, the iiorso» nnd thosini- 
plo.st (ive-toeil niimilatcs (see JA)_. A gain, 

Darwin's belief tliat the distinctness of birds Irom 
aU other vQvtehvatfis was to bo accoiinled for by tho 
oxfciuctioii of a long lino of })i‘ogeiiiLors conneoUng 
them with reptiles, Wfis in 18^9 a more aHsnmpilon ; 
Imt in 1862 the long^tniled and iiitoimelv reiitilian 
bird Avchwopteryx was discovoioil, wliilo in 

1876 tho vcscarclics of Mamh brought to li^dit 
certain crotaccous birds, one (Ilespei'Oi'nk) with 
teeth sot in a groove, the other (Ichlbyomis) with 
teeth in sockefe, aud with lihemicave vertohru', 
llcBules these ropbiliau birds, birddiko reptiles have 
shiiilarly l)oeu forLhcojning, aiul the liypotlie.sis of 
Dfirwiii is thus admirably vorilicd. Gonsideiablo 
light, too, hiva hceu tlu’owu on the pedigruc of 
crocodiles; amiuonites, trilohitcs,^ niul otlior iii- 
vGi’tebniteH liavo been arranged in series, while 
important collateral evidence is also furiiishad by 
‘persintenfe typen’ huoU as CeraUidus, Ikwyx, 
Nautilus, Lingula, &c., which iiavo snrvivef]—wo 
must assuino by ordinary gonorfition-dihnoHt ooiu- 
plofcely unchanged since roinoLo geological pcrhuls, 

On Bucli gvomuk, tliGi‘cfnre> Huxley iwhCvIs (op, ofi.) 
that* on the evidence of pal icon tology, the ovolu- 
tioTi of many existing forma of animal life from 
their predecessors is no longer an liypothosis, luit 
an UinUn’ical hvet; it k only the nature of tho 
pliysiological factors which k still open to dis- 
cnasion.’] 

Oeogmphical Dlstnhidioni —Ncitliei* tiio simh 
lai’ity nor tlio dissimilarity of the inhabUatiki of 
various I’eglons, wliotlier of land or sea, can bo 
accounted for hy identity or di(reronco.s of eliniatp, 
or 0 tiler phy.sical coiiditieiiH, Imt both are related in 
tho most striking <logveG to the ubseuvo or prcHCueo 
of bairiom to inigratioii between tluwo rogions. 
Within iliG same area there o.vists tho iiiosi} marked 
afljjiity among tlio species, tliimgh Liieso dillbr fj'om 
place Ui place. Species appear luwe aritam iu 

separate definite eeutrcH, tlio few appai'ept ex(!op. 
tioiis bcjiim accounted for by migration and dls* 
poisal, followed by climatic and geogntjdih'al 
cUangefi. Ilut for a auunuavy of uuv knowledge of 
tliQ existing jinulo of distribution of organic life, 
and of the way in wliioli that distribution Ims lioen 
eHecteil, us woU as of the very important lioaring ttf 
these fivclH upon the theory of evuluthm, ^vhielv 
they may bo said, indeed, moro than any other 
class of facts, to liavo fiuggosted, boo tlio article 
OKOfnuPincAL DxsTU[nuTJ()]!^, 

Aloqiltologiml Anjumcnia. -T'ho physiolv^gical 
and distributional lines of argnimmt Ijcing sum¬ 
marised, tiioao furiiishcd by morphology, although 
not loss numerous ami highly importiinb, can only bo 
very bvietly outlined. Tlmno are luainlY four, ami 
are derived from {a) (]Jlafwi||catioii, (fj) fJouiologio^, 

(c) Embryology, (il) Xiiuliinontary (Jrgans. 

(a) CUmiJimtki}}. — NaturahstH arrango tlio 
species, geueva, and families in each cla^^, on what 
is called the Natural iSystom, Hut wluit is meant 
by tliis.Hystcm ? Is it, afLor all, morclr an iirlilicial 
schonio for enunciating general propositioim, and of 
placing iogothev Um fovmn mo>;t Uku each olhurl 
or does it, as many boliove, ro\'eal tlio idaii iif crea¬ 
tion?^ TMio grand fact of (jlaHsUitjuUon is, that 
organic beings, (jliroughout all time, aro arranged 
in groups snhovdinalcd under other grmips-^ in¬ 
dividuals nndor varioties, and tliOHc again ujidor 
species j species under genera j genera uiitlev sub¬ 
families, families, and ordor.s; and all under a few 
grand ftlassea. Tho nafcnvo of ad these voktion- 
ships—the rulog followed and tho diilloulUes mot 
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W naturalists m tlicii' classificatioiiii—the high lahcUcd specimens ^Yove Uzftvtls, hmls^oi inaniuials. 
value set upon coiiHtant and pi'cvaleiifc stnictures, Tliis J*w of cinLryonic memblanco holds very 
n'liethei tlioao be of great or fittlo usOj or, as witli widely—e.^j, M'iLh young ci-nstace/vns, Thofijiibryo 
rmumentary organa, of lume at ^YidG often"retaiua witliiu tlio egg or womb sbructmes 

opposition m ^'^v^llo between such misleading re- wliicli are of no service to it, citliev at that or at a 
seinblaiiices of adaptation, (us, for instnneo, tho hsh- inter period of life, like the transitoiy giU-arciica of 
I wlinFes, and sucli cJinrncteiis of li'Jie birds or nianiniaJs; lyjiJJo, on the otl^^r bond, 

aflJiiity ns are atlonlcil tho stiucturo of their larvie (e.g, of insects), Avbich have to provide for 
eivcula^vy ov rcftpivatoiy liyatmu—all these receive tlielr ovva wants, undergo complete aecondmy 
a simple and natural explanation on the view of adaptation to the siirromnUng conditions. The 
tlio conimoii tjo>jcojitof allied forms with mwlifica- process of development goes h'oin the goiiei'ftl to 
tion throughvaiiatioiiaiulnatural selection j while the special; thus there is generally an advance in 
it IS to be noted that no other explanation has ever organisation. In peculiar conclifcions, however, 
Gven^ been attempt^l. ^ The clement of descent, degeneration may occur. All those facts ava 
loo, ia already used in iirdcing all tlio ae.ves, ages, readily cxplamecf on the principle of successive 
foimg, and vailofcies of the Bame snocics, witicly blight"variations not necessarily or generally BUper- 
thougli these (e.g, Cirripeclea) may diller from eacli veiling very early in life, and iiihcnted at a corre- 
other in structure i and we have only^ to extend apondTng period; hence it is in tire highest degree 
It to understand the meaning and ovigin of the probable tnat moat embryonic stages show us move 
Natural iSysteni, or less coniplotclv the progenitor of the group in its 

(i) Homolog }/,—^The mombei-e of tlio same class, adult state j and embiyoTegy thus rises greatly in 
iudopciidently of tlioir liabita of life, reaemblo each interest. See Emdryolohy. 
otlicrin tlicir general plan of organisation. Thus, {(I) Endimentco'g Kudimentary, atro* 

the hand of man, the ni"mng'paw of the mole, the pMed, ami nbevtivc organs, bearing the plain stamp 
log of the horse, the paduTo of the porpoise, ami the of inutility, are so extremely common tliafc it is im* 
wing of the bn^ nro nil conbfcrnctoil on tbe same possible to name a higlier animal in which none 
patlorn, bouo covveftpmnUng to Ijoug. Sunilavly occui’s. The nminniaJ of male lufiiiimals, the hind- 
with the hind-H i lib. Again, the inoutbs of iwaects legs of boas, the wings of many birds, or the tectli 
arc of inmuiiorablc varieties of form and nsQ— oi fcetal whales, and the upiper incisors of niibom 
witness the long spiial tinnk of a inobli, and tlic calveg, arc familiav instances. Biich organa are in- 
great jaws of ii beetle—yot these are formed by telligiblc on the evolutionary tlicoiy, and on that 
mmlifications of an npnev Up, mandibles, and Wo tlicoiy alone, 

pairs of niaxillie. Ami so it is with the limbs of liccapitnUdioii (tnd Conclmion ,—After tcit>ely 
rj'iistaooans, or the JloWens of plants; in faob, with snmmiug up the preceding mass of ovulencc, 
the organs of every class of bomgs, Darwdn concludes fiy pointing out (a) that the 

This confonnUg to tme is ‘ powerfully suggestive theory of evolution by natural selection is no moro 
of true velnlionahip, of inhovitance from acoiumou imuiieal to religion than is that of gravitation, to 
ancestor;^ it admits, in short, as no one indoetl jrhieli the same objection iras strongly I'aised; {h) 
denies, of a Bimplo explanation in terms of tlie ijts revolutionary influence on the study of all de- 
Qvolutlouavy theory, mul thiia sfcrongtliona that partmonta of natural history; (c) on Paychology 
theory not a little. Attempts have boon made to [q.v,); [d) on tlio origin of man and his hlstoiy 
explain this unity of plan in two ofclier. ways—ftrst, (see Man) f (cj on our theories of fntruo profi-ixisa. 
by assuming it dne to utility, wliioh is negatived * It ia interestuig to contempTata a 

by the facts, since organs of identical usoio.g. the tangled bank clothed with many plants of many 
wiuga of a bird and those of a bubfcerlly) very Icinda, with birds singing on the bushes, with van- 
frequently do nob con form to the same type at all; ous insects ffitfcing afimit, and with woijua crawling 
secondly, by attributing it to a unity of desijfu, throegU tUc damp oavtli, and to reflect that these 
wlnoli, liowovov, («) instead of being always main,- elaborately conatriicted forms, ao dili’orent from 
tallied, tis ib should bo, on the tlioory, is nob lui- cncli other, and dependent on each otbev in so 
freqrLeubly quite lost iti highly specialised forms ; complex a manner^ have all been produced by laws 
amt which, even if it alwaj^s existed, (6) would acting avoiuid us. These laws, takeii in the largest 
directly suggest tlie unity of descent, the design sense,beiwgGrdwtliwithKeproilaction; andlnlicr- 
thus aorviiig only to mislead the aiiafcoiuist. ilance, which is almost implied by ropiuductioii; 

Serial liomvlogtji too, has to bo accounted for— Variability from the indirect nntl direct action of 
tlmt unity of typo whioli is fowud on couipariug the the eomlilions of life, and from use and diensc; a 
(lillbrenb parks and organs in the same individual, Ratio of Increase so high as to lead to a Stru^^gle 
so that the woniloj’fully complax and varied jawa for Life, and ns ly cousequenGe to Natural Sclec- 
ftud logs of a lobfitei'i or the widely diftbrenb leaves, tion, entailing Divovgenco of Character and the 
sepals, petals, btamens, and pistils of a liowor, arc Extinction of less improved forms, Tbu3> from the 
all found to bo modifications of a Bimple limb, and war of iiaturo, from famine and death, the most 
a simple Jcnf-organ resi>cctiveJy, Not only arc oxalted ohioet which wo are capablo of conceiving, 
fiurb iiietamorpliosca apparent on comparison, but namely, tne prodwetiou of tlio higher animaLs, 
they can bo aetiially observed to occur during the ilirectly follows. There is grandeur in this view of 
(levolopmenb of each individual; ia then the term life, with its several poweiu, having been origiimlly 
irichiniorphdsisf to have a 11161*6 metaphorical moan- breathed by the Oi^ator into a few forms, or into 
iiig wlioii applied to tlio species, or Ima it nob one; and that, whilst this planet ling ^oue cycling 
actually arisen in past time, tliroiigli tlio natural on according to tha fixed law of gravity, from so 
bolectieu and tvausiuissiQU of advantageou,*) varia- simple a boginniiig endless forms iuo.‘?b heftutiful 
riojiH? and nio.9C wonder/iiJ bare been, and are bemg, 

(t!) It has been already imlicatcd evolved.* _ - .i 

limb the serially homologous parts in the snnie^ in- The stormy reception of the Ongui of S}}eaeSf tUo 
dividual are alike during an early embryonic poriod, coutioycrsiea to ^YhicU it gave rise, ita rapid 
as also are the homologous organa ill aniniahs which, and widespread acceptance, iicJ[ic<l as i t woa by 
like bat, liovsc, and porpoise, may be widely dilfor- the intlenBiulent aujqioi-t, yet goucroua BeU-abnoga- 
eii tinted in aclnlfc life. So closely, too, do the lion, of MiAYallacQ, and tlie pow'erful advocacy of 
cmbrYQS of the most distinct species belonging to Huxley, Booker, Asa Gray, and othei-s, are aJi 
tlio sftiuo claSH rcscmHo eticli other, that oven v on recorded in Darwin ^3 Life. Of tha propoBed uxpati- 
Diior \\’as unable to distiuguisb whotliQr two iin- sion of the Origin j only the fliBt chap tor aotnally 
148 _ _ „ __ __ 
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> appearetl* as Variatmi of Animals and IHants 
uncUr DonmticalioH (ace VMUATJOi?); Lub in 
Feriiliscition of Orchids^ Forms of FlowcrSy Insect- 
iwimis PlantSy Clhahimj FlimtSy MovdinGnt in 
riuntSy, hare a «oncs wliicli not only greatly 
clevclo^icil favoniitc sbiitly of atla])bafciona, 

and ^vlth it oiiormoualy stronf^lhonccl his general 
tlieoiy» hub gave to the nrltl Hehl of hobany tlio 
intoi’cafc and fi'cslinefls of a now mtellectual spring 
(see Botany). Again, the very dillicuUies which 
he felt to he \ivesQiLted Lo his theory hy the com¬ 
plex plioiioiuena of hco and ant Bocioty led him 
onwards, till lie reached the problems of iniml anti 
langiiago; the obvious and burning qiicHtioii of the 
origin of man had also to he faced, and Ihns wo 
had the Descent of Man and tlie Expression of the 
Enieiions, 

Bofoi’O conclusion, jiustico deinanda, if not dis- 
ciiesion, at least mention of some of tho more im- 
portant criticisms ^YIl^ell have boon urged iigaiiisfc 
Darwin's theory. That which^ Duvwin hniiself 
seems to Jiavc felt as most serious was made hy 
Fleeining Jenkin, who laid stress on the tondoiicy 
to swamping any individual variation, however 
advantagoovLs, through intercrossing. Mr Mivarfc's 
Genesis of Hpedes next engaged Tnin most; but 
Darwin's roplies to these anti other criticisms up to 
1872 will he foinid in the fjjinl edition of llio Onuin 
of iipccios. In Ins essay in Darwin's Life, Iluxlcy 
says, venture to alfinn that so far as all my 
knowledge goes, all tl>e ingenuity and all tlie 
learning of hoatilc critics have not enabled them to 
addneo a single fact of which it can be said this is 
irreconcilable with tho Darwinian theory D while 
Mr Kay LankcBbcr ft till mare recoiibly assures na 
that ‘hmeoits first publication in 1859 the history 
of Darwin's theory has been one of continuous and 
decisive coinpieat, so that at tho prcBcnb day it is 
uiilvcrHally aocopLed os tho central, all-omhracing 
doctrine of zoological and hi)tanicnl science.' 

Ah a matter of fact, however, this Minivoraal 
acceptance* ia not without its universally lUs- 
tribiitcd exceptions. Some of Darwin's contem¬ 
poraries have wife]dicld their ftilliesion—e.g, Virchow 
m Gorinany, Owen and Oleiand in Jiiitain, 
and tho older Krench naturalists; nor can tho 
critical and controvor.sial writings of Mivarb, tlio 
Duke of Argyll, Samuel Butler, and otherfl, be ihus 
\vhi)lly ignored. Coimtnictive criticism ig also 
buhy. On cnc hand certainly we have the ultra- 
Darwinian speculations of AVcismann, wannly 
accepted hy Lankester and others; hut on the 
otlier, attempts aro again being made, and with 
incitjasing frequency, Lo restate the theory of evolu¬ 
tion nioie or less completely in non-Darwinian 
terms. Thus, following up the douhfc wbii;}j occji- 
Hioiially troubled Mr Darwin’s mceiit years, that ho 
had asHigned boo liblle importance bo the modifying 
facbfuvs of use and disuso, of environment, Ac., wo 
have Mr Spencer re-ontx?riiig the field; in Ainoiica 
on active Neo-Lamarckian school has also arisen, 
wlticli lacks noitlior knowledge nor tlioughtfuliioss; 
in Goymauy wo owe eoUHtvuctive oiVmtB to 
Niigeli and Semper, and more recently to Eimer; 
while in liiiliiin, coinplcmoutaiy hypoblieaes have 
been proponnded hy Romanes, Siitfcmi, Giilick, 
Geddea, iVc. But such proposed positive contrilm* 
tions to tlic Gvolutionaiy theory fall rather to ho 
treated uhlIci' Evolution. 

Sco liioLGoY, BotanYj Evolution, Environnknt, 

HKltBDITY, GKaGllAPlIIOAL DlSTrilBUTION, ZOOLOOY, and 
other articles. Besides tho worka of Darwin 
nud tliosc of Alfred Itiiaaijll ‘Wallace (from Natmd Sdee- 
iUin ill 1870 to in 16S9), with tka fipcoial 

ticfltises rcfoiTcd to under the nhovo-inciitioued and 
^dfior articles (e.g. FeutilisaTIOnL see F, Dftrwin'B Xt/c 
o/ vnavUi ZJarit'fcjt; also minor Lives by Grant AUon 
and Dottauy. Of other expository liternturo may be 


inoufcioiied Hnookors OencitUe and 

Ilhiory of (7>'cati(»i; Huxley’s Xa,y Nennona, Aiiicn'cau 
Addrmciy Sdenccand CuUnre^ Anaiomij of lu'i'oichratcd 
Animals* also his essay On (he Fec^ytion of the Ovigin 
of Specia in Darwin’s Lifc^ vol, ii,; Qhiimrg Notice cf 
Ofm'hB Dunohi in Pvoc. Roy. ►S"oc. (Loud. 1888) j aud 
Struggle for Existence, a I’rograume {Jxinelcenth Oaitiirgy 
ia88J. Woisinauu’s SUufivs in tho Tlieorg of Desrent 
, (1880-82), and for moro recent dovolopmonta his subse¬ 
quent papers (aco Hbiiedity, ilBimonuc'rioN), nnist nluo 
bo noted, Bomaiios’ Scieniijic Evidences of Organic 
EvoltUiotiy Lftiikcstov’s Degmeration (hotli Ahi^urc 
BcrioB), Solimidb'B Doctrine of Descent and Varwhimi, 
Eisko’s Darivinistit and other IJesaySy nro cxaiU])loB in 
English of an abundant and moro popular litoraiuro, in 
which tho writings of bfr Grant Allen niul Dr A, WiIhoii 
aro also specially known, and wliioh is llkowiHC ftlnirdaiit 
ill Germany, Fiance, and Italy. 

Of coutrovorsml writings may ho oltcd blWart's Gamis 
of Species, Zesaons from Nature, &c.j the Duke of Argyll's 
Umtg of Nature, as well as tlio review articles of boili 
writers. See also liutlor’s EvaltUion, Old and Nav, and 
Duck or Cunning, For tho liloiatin’o of tho more coii- 
striiotive attempts referred to, see Evolution. For 
gaiieval Libliograpliy Uetfcany's lAfe of Duy'win is most 
accessible j while coiiiploto holp will be obtained from 
l^eidlitz, 7;ie Darw. Thcorie (JiOi)). and from 

the Naples Jukresbciidd f, Eoologk; preferably, Imw* 
over, since 188G from tho Zvologktd Jkcord 

D nr win Sound and Mount Dauwin nro on 
the SAY. side of King OliarlcH's Bimth J-iniul, Tiena 
del EucgfL The mountain ri«e» 6800 feet, 

Daseiit, Sill Geoiioe'\Ykiuik, waHhom in 1820 
at St Vincent in the cat Indies, of which inland 
Ilia fathei* waa attorney-general, IIo wufi eilucatwl 
at ^Ycs till ins tor School and King's (jollogc, liOinlon; 
graduated B,A. at Magclalen College, Oxford, in 
1840; and waa called to tho Iwvr at tlio Middio 
Temple in 1852, in which year also ho received Iiih 
decree of lL(j.L. Ho acted fsunio veara aft aii 
afiHiataut-editor in the Times oflicc, and married 
a sister tif its editor, Mr Delauo. An 
iilishcd linguist, ho had often acted us bxumiiier in 
Ejiglisli and modern buigiiagCH for civil Hoivieo 
appoiiitineiits, when he was appointed a Civil 
Service OominissioiiGr in J870, ami knigliLed ‘fm- 
miblic services ’ in 1870, Already in ]H42 lio puh- 
lished a ti'iuifthition of T/tc Fnm or YonufEi' ; 
which wft.q followed by an chhuv, ‘The N(»rHQiiimi/ 
in the Oxford Essays (l«o8)j ropalitr Talcs fwii 
t/ie Norse, mVi an hdrodnefortf Emtg on Me Origin 
(titd JJi/ftisioit ofFopitktv Tates (1859), anil 
from tfii^Fjcld (1874)^ both [ram Che Norwegiau of 
Ashjdriisen; traimlatmim from the Icehimlie of the 
Eaga of Ihr?it Njal (1801), and tlio Hhrg of OisH, 
the Outlaw (lH(iO); and an Introdneiioil and Life 
of Cleasljy, pi'clixed to VigfnHBon’K eoinplolioii of 
Cleashy’s iinliiiislied IvciandkJCufjlisk JMwmtvif 
f 187*1). Wiv (ieovgo Daftcjit luift alno wjutten Bovoml 
fair novels, llis fanioim iiitrodnetion lo Aubjlirn- 
sen’s Popular Talcs was a hoIuI eon tri bn lion lo 
folklore, being an ad mi raid e expimUioii i>f the 
Aryan theory of BioiT-lraimiiiisHion u.h advocated 
by Grinnn ainl 3 lax Miiner. ^ 

. I>sisli, CouNTEHS, the name under which 
Gabricllo Anna Cisteriio do (.'ourtiru.s, YicomtcftHC 
de Saint-Mars, imblishcd a HcricH of novolH, many 
of which were roiidablD, if of hnl slender literarY 
merit. She Avas horn at PeiticiH, AngUHt2, IKO-f, 
of a noljlo family, niaiTiiul (iiivly, anti took to 
litoraturo for a living after tho hws of her pro¬ 
perty, Avriihig BomotimcH as many as live or six 
iiovelH a year, She died Iiih He])leinber 1872. 
Ilcr stones deal alinosii exclusively with tho aribio- 
era tic world and its more or less illogitimato liiti' 
sons. Thoy have a certain hrightnuHs and vigour, 
bub lack'rcaliLy, and arc jieoplcd by a crowd of 
fit'ilbcd puppets yalhor than living inon and woniom 
()f nor nuiuberlcss books may only ho luentiouod 
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Lcfi Amours cic Biissij’ltulutin (1850), La Poomc 
(1853), Lq GalanUnes ds. hi Gotiv da Louis AT. 
(1861)| Comment Tombent les Femmes (1867), and 
Lgs ^lucH^Hrcs d*nnG Jcwit (1870). 

DashKo/r, PjnxcEss Ekatkih^^i Humanov.na, 
daiightflv of C<nint yoronzolt’ 'wnn lioj’fi 28th Mareli 
iHs, at Sfc Potei-sibiirg, and 'iroiii her eavliest joiith 
rcftei\^e<] a cai'ofiil fj'iiinijig, iJJio guan’Jed Princa 
Di\ftl\Uo(l‘ ^Yh<in only liftcen years old, hvit Vi-’tva left, ' 
a widow three years after. ' She was an intiinatc 
friend of Uie Empress Catharine II., mid one of the 
heads of the cmm[iiriicy formed against Peter HI., , 
tlis success of -svliieh see lived the thyoiio to Cntli- 
nvlne. Soon afterwards q^narrelling witJi Catliavinej 
siie obtainctl normission to travel, and viyifcetl 
Geviuany, Euglaud, France, and Italy, making 
the aajnaintauce of many eminent men (aiiKHi^^ 
othem, Gavrick, Dr Blair, and Dr Bobcrtsoii). 'The 
empress aucl she were reconciled to each other, 
and the princess was appoiiiked Dirceboi of tlie 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; and in 1783, Presi¬ 
dent of the linssiazi Acfuleiny, e.sfcahh»lie<I at her 
own suggoatlou in imitation of tlio French Acaddniie, 
On the death of Catlmrino in 1796, she was deiirivcil 
of imv ollices, and ordered hy Paid HI, to YcUro to 
iicr estates at Kovgorotl, Slie died 16th January 
1810. besides writing several comedies and occn- 
sional papers, the Princess Da-slikoll was mainly 
iiisfcrumoutal in inducing tlio llussian Academy to 
draw up a dictionary of the linssiau taiigiiage, and 
Jiersolf oxecnfceil part of the work. Her very in- 
tcreat-iriK anUddogratdiy puhllKUetl in English | 
])y her fi'lcnd Mrs Ilradtovd (2 vols, 1840). 

l)U8Tlirc {Dasijvrua), a genus o! carnivorous 
marsiipiidrt, including forms which in the Australian 
ami 'J'asaiaiiinn fauna take the place Pilled in othei' 
rcglona hy carnivores. The largo sharp canines, 
tlio ftiiarp-pointed cusps on the Imok tcoth, and the 
clawed tooa arc among the adaptive carnivorous 
featui'os; and fjieio arc othei*$ of a jnom tcdniical 
nature. Tlio dosyuros arc nODtnrnnl and ftavago 
aiiiiuals, and aa one would o^Ypoot, pociiliarly uii- 
tamablo, One of the most projiouneod is the 
Tasmanian Dovil {D. nrsiniish a savage aminak 
about the Him of a hedger, with a difipi’oportioj*' 
alcly large and bi'oiul head, pud uiassLvo cvowdal 
toobh, The body is plump; tho fur is coargo and 
bvoWiuBh-black, with a white hand on tho chesb, 
and aiiothor at tlio end of tlm back, tho tail is 


Thykeinus and Plioscogalo. Tlio_ fomier, th^ 
Tliylacine or Tnsmnuian wolf, is thc_ largest 
caniivorcius niamipial; tho latter is insectivorous. 
See JiAilsuriAL. 

Date. See CHno^OL0aY. 

Bate Palm [P/iomix), a gcinis of palms, the 
mostiiuportaut Roecies of which is the Comnion Date 
Palm, t/ie I^i/m Tree of Scriptnre [P dactijhyern h 
a native of the northern halt of Africa, the south¬ 
west of Asia, and sonic parts of Tiidia, and of wliich 
tho cultivation is no less wide, and still extending. 





TftflUiAiiinu Devil 

thick, and about half as long fts tlio body, Iii 
Tasmania thesO 'devils* used to commit great 
liavoc among poultry and even sheep, but arc bmng 
driven into more and more reinoto liannfcs, rue 
iSjKitted ilftsyura {/). aho TfinJimmaii, 

is a much smallev animal, about the nhQ of a cak 
Another ‘wild eat' of the Bumo caytGvy and I ic- 
loi'iais Mango’s Dasyure (j9, metngei ovvivetriuns). 
Other species occur in Ansbralia and Hew Guiuea, 
Nearly allied to the dasynres are two genera. 





Diile rahii: 

at buncli of ilritcatlopcmlciit fl'oiu their hi uidift; h, portion of lent 

fioiiie parts of China produce large cropB. 'njeetem, 
which is straight niid simple, roaclics «. height of d\) 
to 00 feet, and heai'Sf a head of 40 to SO glauemis 
pinnated icaves, of 8to 10foot long, aiiaanmnbei'Oi 
branching spfuHces, each of winch pn the f emale h'ce 
ham 180 to 200 fruits (dates, daci-^li), A bunch of 
dates weighs 20 or 26 lb., so that an uvorage year a 
, cvt>p may be veckoued at 300 to COO llx jJei tree, 
ftncT the yield per acre at ahoat twelve times that 
of com. Emm the earliest timcB fevtiliaatrou h^ 
bean artificiftHy aided by cutting oil the male 
hilloi'Cficeiicefi Just h of ore the stanieus npBU, ana 
I siifipending them among thaso of the fmnrtle treo ; j 
so avoiding the risks aiullosacB of oidmary winib 
fevtillaatioa. In a pahn grove Ihere may ho hwt ' 
one male hteiii to forty or fifty friut-bcaiing ones. 
Tho Arabs fteUlom raise, palms from seed ; to luaUe 
flure of the sex they take suckem from female frees 
known to bear good fTuit. The tree begins to hoar 
about the eighth year, reaebch maturity at about 
thirty years, and does not flcoliiio until about tiie 
age of one Juinclrcd, This is one ot tlio in^t im¬ 
portant and useful of all the palms. In Egj'pt, 
and generally in North Alrica, 1 arsia, and 
Arabia, dates form the prindjial looib and date 
palms the priiiciiml wealtli of the \vC 0 YiIe. lire 
ilc&hy pait of the fruit contains 6S per cwijt. 
of sugar, accompanied by pectin, gmn, ijc. iho 
fruLfc is eaten either fresli or ilml, ami m the 
latter state becomes an article of conimerco. Lnlvea 
of dates iiouudcd and kneaded together, and so 
solid ns to bs cut with a hatchet, are the stove of 
tood provided fov African caravaiia on tlieu’ jomney 
through the Saliara. A sweet juice (daCe-Jiouey ) 
can be expreJ^scA IroAr t\\e finite, fv<w\\ which a kmu 
of wine is obtained by frrnientation; also a sort w 
vinegar; an ardent spiiit is of con me also omincn 
froni the fomientcd juice. Palin-wino ifl also jjmde 
from tho Bap after the tevminnl bud iS removed. 
The bud is eaten os nalm-cablmge, siimlavly also 
the iindoveloped peuneJes of liowci’S* Hto. 
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.^atones* or seeclfi avo roasted in North Africa aa a 
euhsfcituto for colTec, aiul liave also heon iiifcvocluGccj 
into IBritaiu for the snino onrposo. Thoy are 
jtjfroimd ftiid iircssed for (lil, »od the iohuLiiq iisocl 
for feeding cabfcle. From loaf-atalks of blio common 
date pahn, all kindt^ oflmsket and ^vicker u'ork aro 
aJyo jnade> and wa}lvin«--fitioks, fans, S:c, Tl»e 
ienvea bbemsolvcs are Jimile into hags, mats, &c, j 
tlio filnea of blio wch-liko iuto‘(unient» at the haso 
of fclieir stalks into 001 ( 111 *^ 0 , Tlio wocjd is used for 
huihliii^f, fences, iIt.—T he Toddy Palm of tho north 
of luflia, or Wild Date Palm (F, sylvcstns)i so 
nearly rcseiiibles thisBpecies, that it ia doubtful if 
it is distiuct. In soino places, the trees present a 
curiously distorted and appearance, from tho 

practice of yearly the allcraate/ji(1e.9 for tlie 

sap or toddy. This forms a grateful and whole- 
some be\eva^e *, readily also formeutiug iubo palm- 
wine, and by distillation yielding Arrack (q.v.); 
whilst if boiled down it yields the synip called 
jaggery^ from d lb. of wjiicli 1 lb. of sugar is 
obtained, a single tvee m'oducing about 7 ev B 
lb, of sugar anuiially. lixo operation of tapping 
for toddy spoils the fruit of the tree, whtcli is 
small and much inferior to the African date. It 
is, however, Gatcii.—Anoblior species, P. 2 *fd\ulosa^ 
the most gvogarious of Indian palms, growing 
only 0 or 8 foot high, covers tlio lamlHcapc of 
the Suiidorlninds wibh^ the liveliest verdure. F. 
acaiilk and P, farhufera are also dwarf and 
closely allied conn non Indian species, P. re¬ 
el India is a ebarnctoi’isbic palm of the Natal 
coast, and P. ^niwsa of Sicri-a Leone, &c. 
Some cloiivo tho origin of the eolonuado pillar in 
arcliitocturo to the regular mmle of its plaubiug and 
the use of its stem in hiiildiiig, whilo in symbolic 
ill Lores t it stands Hocoiid to no other plant. Tho 
Hyiiibol of iLMiuty and of victory alike to Hebrews 
and llellencs from the earliest times, it passed 
readily to tlio .suggestion of victory over deatli and 
glorious immortuUby ■, hence alike blie uame Fhanix 
frojji tiio fahlecl bird, nrul the habit of i-ypresenting 
angels and the blessed with palms in tiieh' liand«. 
It was largely msed also for decoration of fc.sbivals, 
and fey site Wing in \uocesaionft, ChrinVa triumphal 
entry into Jernsaleie is still commemoratod on 
Pill 111 Sunday (ti-v.). 

Date Pliiiu [I)m}^yros)^ a genus of Ebenacem, 
important for timber (see EnONY, IitONWoOD) ami 
fruifc. Tlie Cmiiiuon Date Plum or Prshiiniiu, also 
called the European Lotus and fclie Date of Trehi- 
zond {D, lotus), is a tree of 1^ to 30 feet in height, 
with oblong sinning leaves and small reddish-whito 
llowoi'S, a native of the coasts of the Uonpian Sea, 
Northern Africa, &(5., hub cultivated and natural¬ 
ised in the south of Europe. Tb can also he grown in 
tho south of England. Ita fniit is of the size of a 
eliony, ami in favourable climates larger, yellow, 
Hweot, and astrhigenh It is eaten when ovcr'i’ipo, 
like the medlar, or is UBcd for couserves. Tins 
fruit has been 8ui)p().Hcd by .some to be the Lohts 
f q. V.) of tJie Lotophagi. TJio Virginian Date Plum, 
or Persimiiuni {J). Virginiana)^ is a tree of 30 to 60 
feet high, with uvate oblong loaves and palo-yeUow 
flowev.s, a native of tlio southorn states of North 
America, wlicro one tree (]f ton yields several bushels 
of fruit. The fniib is about one inch in diamotor, 
with six to eight oval seeds. It is not palatable 
till inoHowcd by frost, and is ^^weGb and nstriiigenb. 
A kind of beer or .cider and an ardoiiL spirit arc 
mad(3 from it, I). Mahohe, is cultivated ns a fruit- 
tree in Mauri bin,‘i. P, Kuki, sometimes called llie 
Kcg-hg, ia a native of Japan, Avhieh occasionally 
is kept in green houses in Prance and Englniuf. 
The sweetnioat called Fif/ues^aca/ucs is made from 
thU fruit in Prance, 'rlio fruit of some other 
m)ecieg h aEo edible—e.g. D. dc€a7idra of CocMu- 
China, 


DatliolitC (Gr, duthosi nurhid’), a mineral, 
colourless or inclining to grayish, grcenisli, wliito, 
or yelh>^Yish'gray colour, o(jcuvrUig both masslvo 
and crystallised in rliomhic ])ri8ius, the odgea and 
angles of which are cominoiily replaced ly planes, 
It IS composed of hoiacic aehl, silica, ami lime, with 
ft Htfclo U’ftfcer. it has bsmi found both in sehisLoso 
and crystalline igneous rocks j and (jcciu'.h near 
Ediiihurgli, in Norway, Italy, Connecticut, I'tc, 

DiltllU a native stabo of Pundolkliaiul, with 
a pop. (1881) of 182,598. The chief town, Eatia, 
125 iiiilca SE, of Agra, on a rocky emineiico, has a 
pop. (1881) of 2S,:M0, lb lias several palaces, some 
now unteuauted. 

DaHscilCca*, a very Bin all order allied to 
Begouiaceu’, including only four siiecies, of remote 
diaJrihniion. Datimi m)oiubnutt a plant imich 
resembling hemp, is cultivated hi Cioke and Asia 
Minor for its hemp-like lihro, al«o as a soiirco of 
yellow dycsfcufl’. It lias ionic ]H‘opevtie,s. 

Datlvc. B(itt T)i;oi*KSaiuN. 

Dutii'rau J^cc Tuokn Avvhv. 

Daub, KAim, a spcculalive theologian, was 
Ijoni 20UiMar(5l! 1765, at Casscl, studied pidlosopliy 
and theology at Marburg, and became in 1795 
professor of Tlicolog;^'' at Ifcidclliorg, wliero he 
(lied 2*2d November 183(1. An (Janiest and sitigu- 
lavly opmi*mlii(lcd neekev after trutli, although 
dof( 2 ctivo ill the true lii.storieal sense, and not 
a robust and iiidopondeiit tb inker. Daub lahoiirod 
incessantly to dml a souml Imsie for a recoueiliation 
beUveon yelighm and pldluftophy, and Ids flucccBsive 
ivritings roflect tho ivliolo clovohjprneiifc of piomiling 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel, Thus liis Lehrhmh 
dcr KaMidik (1801 )■ rests comnlotely on Kant’s 
fiiiidaiiicntal piincinleflj again, ilomhmled by tho 
inllucnce of Seliollmg’s ^pliilosopliy (d identity’ 
are his Thcologumcna (1806) and KhtkiUiny to 
Christian dogmatics (1810); while Heliolliiig’s tran¬ 
sition to theosopliy and to 'positive pJiilosophy' 
is mirrorctl in l)aub’s Judas hdawioth (1816), 
despite its eccentricities Ijj.s bast wmOc. J/egel was 
calfed to Hoidcllierg in 181(5, ami lieiu^efoiih it wan 
his inlhicuce wliicJi was doininant over Lhu rejujptivc 
mind of Daub, lu liis DogmatMiO Thv.oloyii] 
(1833) and Frolcgouicua (1835), be atteiiipts ‘ in 
the darkest Ian gnu go of the Hogoliau dialecLio a 
philosophical ros to ration of the tlognuiH of the 
church. Daub's TAro/.-p/t/VfAV, Vorlcsuuyr.ti were 
cn]lect(id by Marlloineke and Ditlenljergtu' in .^levon 
volumes {1838-43), See lloseukiauv.’s oulogistic 1 nit 
uncritical (1837), (indJ), P. Hfiniuss, 

Ckai'al'Mdikcti und Kritikcti (2d ed, 18-1-1). 

Daiilieiitoib Ihoui.s Jkan AlAitii-:, miluvalist, 
was born at Montbar in Burgundy, 2l)tii blay 1710. 
Ho studied theology at the fcJorboime, l)iit soon 
gave himself * up to inedicino and anrilomy. la 
1742 Ids ol(l schoolfellow, IhiObii, iuvLtei liiui to 
lUjsist him in tiio prejniraticjn of his greal) worlc 
on Nftlriiral History, «jjd llftiibenlon 
nchly to tho livst lifieeii volumes of the llkUu'rc 
NiilHrclk^ until tlm jcjilousy of Ibilibn led lo an 
CHtrangejiumt. Daubenion now devoted himself 
ftbuosL entirely to bis dution hi the .Inrdiii du Iloi, 
wlmre he was profe.sHOi‘ of ^^jum■alogy. ]lo was 
also for ft tiiue professor of NftUwd UirtLory in the 
College of ^Medicine. He eontrLImtod lai’gtdy to 
the lir.Hb EunyHoimlic, and wroUi niiiiiy valmiblti 
?/i tbnoirr.v, II (j d i cd ,31 s 11) ec o i a) ku- 1 799 , 

Daiiboiiy, 0 jl\iu.k8 Gilks Hiudi.k. cbemist 
and botanist, was born at Stivitlon iu (iloiU!ertfcer- 
aliirc, Utb Pebriimy 170G, IIi^ devtdod bhnself 
cl dolly to tlm elucidation of natural plmnomonn by 
tlie aid of chemical tieioime—liis great work being 
A Desa'intha of Active twd jixiinH Yolmnnvs 
(182G). lie also wrolo on thermal apdaga, IIo 
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Ijecanio professor of ClieniiRti'y afc Oxford in 1822, 
of B() bany in J 834, and was an F. li. S. 0Iher works 
are lutrodiictioii to the Atomic Theory (1831), 


(1863) ave in the Luxembourg Gallory. He is also 
known as a book-illustrator and as a vigoroul 
etcher, liariiig produced ov'cr a 1 mini red plates, 


Lcdio'cs 0)1 Agriculture (1841), and Lectures on flome reproductions, others direct from nature, 
(1802), Daubeiiy (Ucd Dcccmher 13, 1807, marked by great frankness of method and free 
Jkan-Henui Merlk, a popular PJ«^ber-like (piality. He died in Paris, 19th 
cccleMaHlicai Imtoiian, was born at Eaiix^Vives, I'ewuary lo/». 


near (Ionova in S^Yitzel•laud, lOtli August 1794, 
fitiuUed thore and at Berlin—^niirter Neaiider~and 
in 1818 became pastor of the French Protestant 
Cliiiroh in Hamhurg. In 1823 he was appointed 


D'AiibliSSOih PiEBUE, Grand master of the 
order of St John of Jerusalem, surnanied ‘the 
Shield of the Church,* was bom of a noble Fmncli 
family in 1423. At an carl^’ age lie entered tlio 


coiirt-proachor at Bi'iissels | but after the revohi- | aorvice of the Einperor Sigisiniuidj nml sciwed under 

.. ■ ‘ ' be Albn 


tion of 1830, he declined tlio post of tutor to the 
rrinoo of Orange, and roturiiing to Geneva, took 
part ill the institution of the new evangelical 
cbuYcU, and filled the chair of Church History in 


the Archduke Alhreclit of Anstiia against the 
Turks, Uotuniiiig to Fmijee, lie served with the 
ArniRguacs against the Swiss, and covered Jiiuiself 
'with glory at tlieir defeat near St Jacob 11414). 

XT-_j. ■ *_ 1 ^1 _ 1 -,. 


edit of Anstiia against the 


its theological BDininary until Ida sudilou death, in , He next joined the order of the luiights of Kliodea, 
tliD iiiglit of October 20-1, 1872. ^yifeh the excep- and rose rapidly into power, becoming grand-niaster 
tion of some visits to England and Scotland, wlieie in 1476. He laliimrcd to bring about a confcdcra- 


in 1476. He laliimrcci to nrtng about a coiucdcra- 
Jie "had miincrous rcadciS and admirom, ami wJiere tion of nil the Christian powers to coiintcrAct the 
he received the degree of 11. C,L, from Oxford and trininpli of the Turks that followed the fall of 
the fi'ecdoin of the city of Edinburgh, he remained Con stout iiiople. IMulmininccl II.’s career of con- 
Goiistanbly at Geneva. The work wliich has given quest, which threatened to spread over Western 
him a widespread reputation is his Histoirc do la Europe, was stayed alone hy the obstinate luaveiy 
an Sdzib^ve Sikh (1835-03); it has of H Aubussun and his little colony of Cbiisiiaix 
been translated into niasb European tongues, and soldiers in the island of liliodes. In Blay 1480 an 
has attracted more notice abioatl than at bojiie; it ariny of 100,000 Tarkss invested the town, but were 


is written with a devout, feivid sympatliy that is forced to raise the siege after a inontlds desperate 
of ton alofiucnt, although the narrative is too fighting, leaving behind them as many os (>0(JO 
graphic to bo evorywlioro exact. Its popularity dead. MohnTiimcil was filled witli fury, and a 
has boon ini mouse. Among his other writings arc second attaclc was only^ avei'ted by his dcfttli in 
(rm)UtniK i'nglctndf and Scoikind (Loud, 1848); a 1481. DAiibusson died in ]5()3, 
vindication o‘f Cromwell (1848); T}yis Sidcles dc Alphoxj 

cn Acosse { 1849); and Jlidoire ck la lleforma- ,xx- . 
c;. Eu)U)pc au Temps dc Calvin (1802-7S). M goocUh’om 

l>’Allblgn(^) TiiiiODOPE AcmiPrA, a famous y^r^w educated at the 
French soholar, was born on 8bli February; 1660, ^vhen quite a boy to 
near -Fons in Saintouge. At an early period Jic udiool at Alais, an e 
oxliihitod a rciiiarkablo talent for the acquisition Chose and others 

of languages. AUhougli born of anobJofamilyi ho diGerfiil rcminiscencej 
iulioi'ited no wealth from his father, and cone©- ^yhen, giving up Ilia m 
niiontly chose tho iiiilibai’i; profession. In 1607 lie ' ^vfth liis elder brother, 
distinguished himself by his services to the Huguo- ^ jouinalifit audnovcli 
not cause, and was subsoquoiitly rewarded by /p;g iilao did Ernest) < 


Daiidet, Alphoxse, whs bom at Niiiiea cn 
May 13* 1840. His family liad been in trade, bub 
were nob in good circumstances. He was, however, 
well educated at the Lyons Lycde, and was fible 
when quite a boy to take the place of usher in a 
Kchool at Alais, an employiiiciit of which, in Ze 
Tctit Chose and others oi Jiis works, ho haa given no 
clioevfiil rcmiinscencea> He "ivas only seventeen 
when, giving up Ilia uahomiup, lie set out for PnriB 
with Ilia elder brother, Ernest, wJio himself became 
a and noYcliPb of acme nmvk. ^ Alphonse 

(as also did Ernest) obtained an appointment as 


Hcniy iv., wlio made him vice-Jidiiriiul of Guienne or private aeeretaty in the olticc of the 2)tike 

and Hrittaiiy. His soi'ere and iiiJlexiblo character je Alorny, of whom bo bos drawn a fanioufl portrait 
frenuciiblvoinbroilctl liiiu with tlio court; and after ■ jjj lemt&ak Indeed, one of the main character- 


Henry’s a.ssassinafcion (1610), lie betook himself to 
Geneva, whore he spent the reniaindor of his life 
in iitevavy ebudies. He died April 29> 1030* loaviug 
a v'ortlilcss son, Constant, who waa father of j 
Aladanio dc Main tenon. D’Auhigne's best-known 
ivork is his Jlistoim Unlvo^scUe, IS 0 O--IOOI (Amster- 


istics of M. Daudet’a method, and one of tlie niain 
reasons of his popularity with some, and hi!!j Tin- 
popularity with other readorts, is tlio mannev in 
wliich he seems to have utilised alinost every civ- 
cum stance and almost evciy ncmiaiiitauccsbip of 
liift life ill Ills books. M. Eaudets literary cIl'oTta, 


dam, 1610-20), which had the honour of being however, began witli xmetry; and liia in-sb liook, 
biujicd an Prance by the couimqn han<jiiipj. i,i iSoS, entitled Zes Amonrenses. Ho also 
E'Aubign^ wns x^osHcssed of a siiirit of biting decanted some not too successful years of experi- 
satiro, as is proved hy liia Confession Cath^i^ue to theatrical work, writing by hiii^solf, or 

dll Sicu)' de mney, and his Aventtires dii Mroii r, collaborator, La Dernhrc Jam (1862), 

-1^ Q/\r\ li-iei Ahv/43 })ftV T fitllS r 180Sli JLB 


^ A bis Aventnres dll Mcavii ^vUh 'a collaborator, La Dernhrc Idplc (1862), 
d'e FecnesiL Sec'"bis JLisloire Sccrite^ ^ci'ite par z^Q^illct Blanc (1865), Xc Frdre AM (1868), Xc 
lid m6mo (1731); also French studies by R^auine Sacrifice (1869). Lise Taimder, and VArUmiim 
(1883) and Morillot [1884). (1672), pieces of which tlie earlier w*e more mic* 

* 1l2iiibl£rilV« CiiABLES Frakcois, landscape- cessful than the later. Heaides this, lie contnbu ted 
nJiitsi-nml eteher l)om in Piirie'in 1817, utud od to many jmirnals, especwily the Fmn. In tins 

fatt Vr\v", a mUnatuve-vaiute., to™. f 
1 mul niul fi-oin 1838 ex- (Ic ^Lon Monhn (collected icoocn ucanon^ 

hibitod in the Salon, although his full recognition (1871), the Contes 
eiimo only after the avtial hV rc*cl)cd Iiii fiftieth «-ae m these 

rSisl- a 

r ».> In IKOI < The Banks of tlio Oise; ’ in 1872. literary bcgiimiiiga that Al. paiiact mt on 

tiiuo , 1 J. p 1 f » 0,1/1 111 15177 iiirt Iavita otvle which has iiiado him popular Mid fftinous. He 
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coriccH of Ilia own early struggles.^ Tina piLtliotic 
Quality is atill fiirtlier develonoil in Jmlc (1873), 
bliG story of an itlogitimatc child, vuyt of the in- 
tGreat of vliich tiiniH on the halMnaUcioiia slvolohes 
of certain literary Hohcniiaiifi; aiul in Fmmtit 
Jciin<} ci Jiifilcr Aind (J874), where the devotion of 
a niftii of imwne«s bo his firm, hla wiio, and his 
hrotlicr, meets in nil three cases with an equally 
evil return. These have hcen followed by Le 
N'abab (1877), a tmnKparont carioatnre of Moray 
nntl other well-known personages under the ompire; 
Lea Jloia ai FxU (1H79), the chief parts iu which 
nre supposed to have been played also hy actual 
persons; Ntnna Jiamiiestan (188‘/2h the hero of 
^vliich was supposed to have soino reaenihlaiico to 
Gainhctta, and which at any rate is ns reinarkahlo 
in file serious way an TuHarin in the comic amongst 
satires ou the ‘ inevidionai ’ type; L^Evaiigvhsfe 
(1883), in which the fclien now cinzo of tho Salvation 
Army was introduced; Jtjapho (1884), a bool; Fiome- 
wliab out of M. Dandet’s usual line, in wliich tlio 
iniitnal infatnabion of a yoiuiff man and a courtesan 
and artint's model is draum wUii romavkaido if not 
very wholesoiiie power; and L'lmmorfel (1888), in 
which all the author’s powers of I'idiciilo, and all 
liis practised skill in attacking individimls under a 
thill disguise, are cm ployed bo throw discredit on 
bliQ Prcncli Aeadoiuy, The vijjour, audwibliiu cer¬ 
tain limits, the versatility, of bfiis scries of novels is 
not dciiied by any one; hut in addition to the 
personality already noticed, there has hcen charged 
against tho earlier ones at least a following of 
Dickons, which can liardly bo accidental, tliough 
ib has been asserted to he so, 

M, Daudob inamed early a lady of talent, wiio 
ia undci'fttood to have rendered h’irn much assisb- 
niiGo iu his literary work, and he formed for some 
time part of a grouj) or eotcrio of I’omarkaldo 
literavy chavacters, which included hcsidcs himacl P 
the Russian novelist Turg^nietf, Unsfcavo Rlauborb, 
the lirothers Ooncoiirt, and M, Zola. He lins mib- 
Ufthed at various times autobiographic papers, which 
have been collected as Trcnie Ans de Pf/r/’? (1887), 
and iSouveno's (rnti Jlonwic dc Lettres (1889), 
Dau<liingar« a town in tho Oaya district of 
Bengal, on the Soane, 90 Juilcs SW. of Patna* It 
is a wrolahed-looldng i>laco, with narrow, crooked 
lanes winding among Jiiiscrahlo hovels. Tt pos- 
scases, ho>vo\'ev, a considerable river trailo, and 
iiiannfacfcuros conrso fabrics both of wool and of 
cotton. Pop. 9870. 

Oftlilatahad fortunate city'), a town and 
fort in tho Deccan, within tho Nizam’.s dominions, 
28 miles N^y, of Elyderahafl. Tho fortress consists 
of a conical rock, 690 fcob high, with a wide ditch 
and an outer wall nearly 3 miles in circnmforoncc. 
Tho placo suiTOudcred to Iho Mohanniietlaiis in 
1294, and Shah Mnliainuiad Tuglilak (1324-Clj 
thrice attempted to remove the seat of governinont 
hither froui Delhi. The fortress has not hceu 
garrisoned now for nuiiij’’ years, and the town has 
greatly decayed. Pop, 1243, 

DMuliioyy Marie Catiikiiine JrjiTiiLLii! de 
VILLI*;, CouiqTESS, was horn ahoub 1030, and 
died iu 1705. She wrote many todiouM and long- 
winded romances long consigned to safe ohlivion. 
Of those may here only he mentioned [lippolyte^ 
Oomto il& Doicgkts (1G90). Ecpmlly worthless are 
lier liifitoriciilnienioim. But her faiiio rests securely 
on her Contes dcs whicli are written in K 

slmiile, bright, anil chartnhig sbylc, not altogether 
unworthy of the iiiinutahlo master, Perraiilb. Tlio 
White Cat, the Yellow Dwarf, Finetbo (Jcndroii, 
and Lo Mouton have for two conLiiriea heon 
naturalised iu the nui’serics of Europe, and are 
still familiar (iguroa iupantomiuie, 

D*Aiittiale. See Aumalk, Due d'.. 


IMlumcV) Geoiw FhietjutcKi an ahJo but 
cccentjic (4erman writer, was liornin 1800 atNuvcin- 
herg, where for a time ho was a professor in tlio 
gyimiasiimi, and where Ivaspar Hauser (f)<v.) was 
commibled to his caro. Ahandoning tho ^nolisiu of 
his student days, lio passed through HolielUng’s nhiU 
osopliy to a position of hitter aiiliig^mism U) (ums- 
bianiby, wiiich lie wislicd .swept from the faco of 
the earth ; but in 1859 he joined the Ultramontane 
party, and hceanio one of its foremo.st cluinii>ions, 
His many philosojjbical writings rcllect his varying 
poaitimiH; bo late as 1847 he eudeavoui'cd ki \irovo 
that iiinong the ancioiit Jews and tlio Clnistians 
of tlu 5 iir.st century hiimaii sacrilico ohtaiiicil; froni 
18»>f) ho expounded and defended tho faith. His 
])oelrical M’orks, osiiecially (1818) and tlio 

LiedcrbliHai des llafiSt two graceful imitations of 
Persian poetry, have gaineu a liigh vopiitalioii. 
Daximer died at Wllrzlnirg, Mtli Dccenihor 1875, 

DmiiilieiS HiiNUT, a celehrafced k"renc|i cjirica- 
burist, was bom at Mari^oillos in 1808. Fashion, 
tibtlc-taltlc, scandal, politics, IdeuiishcH of llgnro, 
and oddities id character in turn in.spired Ins 
incxhauslihlc genius for inookory. Few among hia 
ilhisti'ioiis conteuiporarioH escaped his pencil, and 
ln.s earicfttures had always sonic strikingly trntliful 
feature about them. lie mtulo his debut hi iho 
Churimrij hi a Bovies of Bkotebes {nun 
Marairo; and tho rovohiiioii of 1848 siiggcfiteil two 
of his most rcinarkahlo Borica —Idylles PavhmcH' 
tuit'C$ and Lcs licprhni fmt ts rcpri'ientds. In Ins old 
age Dauniior hecame hliml, and was hufrionded hy 
Corot the landscape-painter. Ho died at Valnion- 
doiB, lOfch P’olirnary 1870. 

Daiin, LF.oroTiT) JosErn* CtIiaf vor, coin- 
maiuler-in-chief of tho imperial broom during tbo 
Sovon Years’ War, was the .son <»f (Joniit Wiericli 
Philipp von Dann, a distinguished o Hi cor in the 
Austrian service, and was born at Yioiuia, 2-1 th 
Sopteinher 1705. Entering his fathor'.s regiment, 
ho acquired a reputation during tho TurkiHb cam* 
paigiiH (1737-30), Tlio wav of tlio jlnslrrian Siicoes* 
sioi] also allordod him many 0 |)pftrtiuiitieH of dis¬ 
playing that cmjibmation of valour and jimdonoo 
for "which he was famous. After the peace with 
Prussia in 1745, Daini fought against the Freiioh in 
the Notherlainis (1746-48), and iu 1754 received 
the dignity of lield-niarslial. Before this, be hail, 
iu spite o"f many olistacloM, iutriulucod into the 
imperial army a new military sysfom, ami rcoigan- 
ised tbe Military Academy at Vienna, At the com- 
mencemonLof tho Seven Years' War lioooniriimuled 
the army of Moravia in 1757, and neutralised tlio 
defeat of tho An.striana under Goueral Browne 
near Pj-agiie, hy driving Fredoriek tlie Great, wlu) 
had beleaguered bhatoiby, us fares Kolin, and forc¬ 
ing liiin, after a liaid-fonglit battle, to evaoiiato 
Bohemia. (Ai tho 14th of October 1758 he gained 
another victory over Frederick at llmdikircTi, and 
came near to annihilating Uw Prussian army. In 
1759, at Maxell, ho coniiiollod Fiuk, tlio Pnissiaq 
general, with 11,000^ men, Lo .surnnulcM'. jVfLer 
this, however, he gained no inipijrtaiit huocchscs j 
I'^ redcyiclc began to’ nndor.stand I ho UicUch of ^ tlio 
Austrian Fahius Ouuctator,’ and Lo roinlucL lus 
campaigns accordingly. Dauii died 5Lh Fubi'uavy 
1766, 

l>au]>Uiii (bat. Mp/itnm)^ finiuerly Iho litlo 
of the oldest son of the l''rench king, was origin¬ 
ally that ()f (.lie Bovereign lordn of the province of 
Dauphind, who hove dolphtii m llioir crest. Tho 
last of those, tlio cbildless lliniihorb Tfi., in 1343 
boqucatlieil Ids possessions to diaries of Valois, 
grandson of Phllippo Yt of hhanco, on condi¬ 
tion ihab tliQ oldest son of tbe Icing of Franco 
should hear the title of Dauphin of Vienne, and 
govern the province. As late m tlio time ef JTiOuis 
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XT,, tlio dfiupliin cxorciflodalmost sovereign rights; 
but after his time tlicao ^vorc gratlunlly abritlfred, 
until Dnuphiii6 “was placcLl iimlor the same 
as tlie rest of the Idngdoiii, and the title becftiiio 
mcioly honorary. After the rcvolntion of 1830, it i 
’was anolishcd altogether. See Delpktn Classics. : 

formerly a frontier nrorince in the 
south-west of France, now forming the departments 
BrOnie, Isfcro, and Haiitea Alpcs, Its capital ^vas 
GrenohlOi and it boofifcGd its ‘seven wondeva’— 
roinarkablo caves, monntain-peaks, &c. Once the 
territory of blio Allobrogi, after the fall of the 
Homan eminro Danpliin6 formed tlie son thorn- 
most part of tI»o kiimdoju of Biirguntlj'. It then 
pasactl uTuler the doimuion of the Franks, and after 
the (lismeinhcrment of the Carlovingian monarchy, 
it hecamc a portion of the new Burgimdian king- 
’•doin of Arles. It then passed by legacy into the 
possession of the Gorman emperor in 1032, and 
roinaiiied united with Germany till 1343, wlieii it 
was presented to France (.see Dauphin). Tliere 
is a history by Cliorier (2 vol.s, 18S3). 

Oaiirat, Jean, a gifted French scliolar, who 
played an important part in dotermiiniig the cmirso 
wluoh Jiis connlry’s liloraturo took at the time of 
tlie Henaissance. Ho was bom about 1510, and 
bticauiQ preHulout of tlio GoUtige Cogvieret, wliovo ' 
ho superintomled the studies of Konsard, Dn 
Bellay, Baif, and Bellcan. These poets, with 
whom ho was united in the famous coterie of the 
PMiaclo (q.v,), he carefully trained for tbo task of 
vQpornung the vernacular, and ennobling Froneb 
Utovatuvo by tl\o imitation of Giook and l^aUn 
models. lie wrote nothing of^ iniportanco in 
French, hub devoted himself to guiding and stiimi- 
laling the other inomi>or.i of the P16iade, in whoso 
works ins learning and onblmsiasin bore ricli and 
enduring fruit, Ho died in 1588. 

DaiiriU) a inountninous region of sontli'eastorn 
Siberia, between Lake Baikal and the river Argun, 
on the Chinese frontier, 

]>ainv« See IIoiisTi, Qi/AcmA, Zedra. , 
llMycnmit, Sm William, Engliali poet and 
pky^Yrighfc, Nyas bom in 160G at Oxford, wIicyo 
I iis father kept the Crown Tavern, a house at 
wJuch Shakespeare was in the habit of stopping 
when on his jonrueys between Loudon and Strat¬ 
ford. A Bbory arose later that D’Avenant’s birth 
was duo to an intrigue between iiis nioblier and 
the great dramatwb, bub for this there soeims to 
be no foundation, thougb a])pareiifcly D’Aveiiant 
luimsolf was willing eimupli to barter Ins mother's 
ropntation for credit of such a parentage, 
Auliroy tells us that D’Avonant would often say, 
when pleasant over a cup of wine, that it seemed 
to liini that ho wrote with the very spirit that 
Shakuspoaro did, and * seemed contented enough 
to bo thoughb his son.* In his twelfth year the 
piccocioiis boy jienned an Ode in Ilemcmbrance of 
Master SkakGspearet nob printed, however, until 1038. 
After a abort period of study at Lincoln College, 
no becaiiiG page to Francos, Duchess of Richmond j 
next passcu into the Jiouaehold of the aged poet, 
Fiilko Grovillo, Lord Brooke, and in 1C28 took to 
writing for the stage. Dining the next ten years 
Iio produced many plays, the least poor of which 
wore TAc Qvml BroUiev (IG30) and The ir/f-s' 
(1G3G). In 1G38, at the req^ii^b of the queen, ho 
was appointed poet-laureate in succession to Dcu 
Joii.son. About the same time he lost his nose 
through an illness—a calamity wliicli laid him 
open bo tlio luorrimont of such wits ns Siickluig, 
Denham, and Sir John Mennis, lie afterwavds 
became manager of Drury Lane Tlieatre, but be¬ 
came embroiled in fcho intrigues of the Civil AVar, 
and was apprehended and llung into the Tower. 
Ho soon oscanod bo France, ami returning,' distin- 


guished himself so much in the royalist cause, 
that he was knighted by Ohailea at the siege of* 
Gloucester (September 1C43). D'AvQiinnb again 
got into dilliculties, and was conrmerl in the Tower 
lor two years, when he was released, it is said, on 
the intercession of Milton, Onco more he set | 
about establishing theatrical representations, and ' 
in 1658 snccecdeLl in opening a theatre. Two yeni's 
earlier he liatl given ay hat was luactically tlio drab 
opera in England, with Mva Coleman as the drab 
actress that over appeared on an English stage. 
After the IlestointiOTi, D'Avcnanb was favoiiied 
by royal patronage, and con tinned to wTite and 
superintend the peifonimncc of plays until his 
death, April 7, 1638. His epic, entitled Gomli' 
hert^ a feeble reaction from the roiiianticisni of the 
Elizabethan poot-s, consists of fifteen luiiulrcd four- 
line hemic stanzas with alterantc rhymes—n metre 
which the gen jus of Gray's JSlcfjy cun scarce save 
from the claniniiig sin of iiionotony; iimch bepruiBed 
by its conteqiporaries, it uoav sleeps fiecurely in I 
tuo same oblivion witli the author b Madagascar^ 
and his great opera The Swfje of Bhodcs, A col¬ 
lected edition of his plays, Avith memoir, Avas edited 
by Logan and ilaidnient (Edin. 6 v^ols. 1872-74),— 
CirARLE.s DAvenant, his eldest son, Avas born in i 
London in 1056, Avas cilucnted at Ralliol Collogo, | 
sat ill parliament under Janies IL and AVilliaiu III., 
Avas cominissioncr of excise and joiiifc-licenaer of 
plays, under Anno secretary to the Conunissiouci-s 
lor tlnion Avith Scotland, next inspcctor-geiiernl 
of imports and exports. Ho died Gbh November 
1714. Among his Avribings are Discourses on the 
Pvhlkh Rmniics and the Trade (16&8), 

and A Discourse upon (rmn^s (1700), 

BaYCliporfi cajiital of Scofcfc county, loAva, on 
the Mississipiii, oimosito Rock Island (q.v.), 183 
miles W. by S. of Chiengo by vail. It is the seat of 
Griswold College (1869) ami of .several Catholic 
institutions, has extonaivo jimniifacturca of Hour, 
AA'ooden and iron Avnrea, and Avoollon goods, and is 
tlio shipping depOt of a largo grain trade. Pep. 
(1880) 23,830. 

BflYCIitry (pronounced Baintnf)^ an ancient 
municipal borough of Noitliainptojisbiro, at the 
sources of the Avon and None, 12 miles W, of 
Nortliampton, and 4 NW. of Woedon by a branch 
lino oponod in 1888. It is well hnilt on an omi- 
nonco, and has bAVO principal abicota. Charles, I. 
Buont six xlaya hero dn 1043 befovo tlie battle of 
Nosoby. Pop. (1851) 4430; (1881) 3859. A inilo 
to tho cast ia Dnneg or Ecrougli Hill, one of the 
largest Rom an camps in the kingdom. 

Davidf capital of Chiriqui (q.v.) in Fanamd, 
lies in a fertile plain on the Itio David, Avhicli 
enters the Pacific 8 miles to the south, Stock- 
raising and the cultivation of tobacco are exten¬ 
sively engaged ill, and there is a coiisideiable trade. 
Pop. 9000. 

David (lleb., ‘ beloved'), the second king over 
Israel. lie sprang Horn a family of Judah, and 
Ava.s tbo youngest son of • Jesse, a ninn of some sub¬ 
stance at BetTilcliem, He is described (is a hand¬ 
some youth, ‘red-haired, Avith beniitlfiil oyes, and 
fair of face,' Ailien ho first distingmshed luinself in 
Israel by slaying tho Philistine giant Goliath. 
After this hovoie deed, Saul took liini to his court, 
and appointed him to a military command. Accord¬ 
ing to another account (I Sam. xau. 14-23) it avos 
his skill in playing the harp, and bia being sent for 
to baiiisli tho melanchnly cf Saul liy tliab means, 
that ilist led to liuj coming into contact Avith tho 
moody king. Ho bad soon to (lee from SauVs couyb, 
as tho kin^s jealousy of his supposed rival led him 
to seek David's lifej but, by the cinfb pf his AAufo 
Micbal, Saul’s daughter, and the friondBliip of 
Jonathan, SauFa son, Im escaped, and fled to tJio 
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couiifciy of tliQ Philifitines, wlici'G, however, liefounA 
• roAigG only for a short time. In the cave (or Jiilh 
fort) of AciuDnm, near Gath, ho gathorod a tvoop 
of 400 fmehootei's, wliich afterwards iiieroa-sed to 
600, and>vith which ho vangctl UirougU the conntiy 
hofcween Pliiliatia and the DomI Sea, never attack^ 
ing Msi king or comitrvjnen, but alwa;j'8 llieii* 
eiienncs on tlio west and south, and levying eon- 
fcrihutioTifi from the people of Judah for his protec* 
tion of their Hocks, TKo expeditions which 8nul led 
against Jiiiri f/orpu^ntlj^ put him to great 
nud the dilliouHy of controlHug bis itroguiav force 
wlfclioafc asHuiniiig the odensivo against * the LoreVs 
nuoinled ’ hceoming ever grcaiey, David left Juda.li, 
and became a vtissal of the Philistine king of Gath, 
oecvipylug foT a year and four inontlia the town of 
Zikliig iu the desert to the aoiitli. After tlie death 
of iSaul and Jonathan at Gilhoa, he reigned seven 
Qiul a linlf years in Hebron over the tribe of Judah, 
wjiile Jfibhoabotli, tSaul’jg son, ruled the rest of Ismcl 
witii the help of Abnor—pi'ohahly om a vasaal of 
Philistincfj. On the death of Ishho.sliotili, all Israel 
chose David kin". He comp\eved fche mdepeud- 
ent city of Jebaa (JenTsalein), the strongest natural 
fortress iu the country, and niwle itth© political aiut 
religious centre of Ins kingdom, building, Muth tho 
liolf of Tyrian arbideem, a palace for Jilinsulf ou its 
liigi)e.sb bill Zion (bho *ciby of David’), and placing 
tiic Ark of tiie Covenant (q,v.) there undev n bent 
—to be replaced under Ins successor by a touiple, 
for wliich large collections of iiiaberials were made 
in David’s roign, Tho nuclcuH of Ida avuiy 
con>sisted of his old bodyguard of 600 ffibbonm 
{er * heroes’), ft'om which fcho olVicevs of the 
gGiieral levy were drawn. A plan is described 
m Chroniutes by which 24,000 were nut under 
arms each luontli out of the 2B8,000 iddc-hodied 
men wlio wore fclio fighting abrcugbli of tlio coun¬ 
try. There u^as an adtUUonal regiiTient of life- 

f uards, mostly foreigners {*CrMi and Pl6t7d'), 
u the couYso of a few years U^e conquest of the 
Piiifistiucs, jHoabites, ./LTaincans, Edomites, and 
Ainiuo111tes reduced the whole territory fn«)i Egypt 
to the Euphrates. During tlie siege or Kabbah, tno 
Aininoaite capital, David committed fclio greatest 
.sill of his life, lus aduUoiy witli Bathslioha and 
indirect nnirdoi’ of lior husband. Henceforward 
Hiie sword iiovor departed from his house/ Tho 
last ycam of lus long reign of tlurty-two years 
in Jerusalem wove tvouhlcil hy popuiar disaffection, 
of which his favourite son Absalom availed himself 
to attempt a revoUitlou, wlilcK nearly^ succeeded in 
placing him on the throne, Imt co,st him his life, to 
Daviira e>:cc3sivo grief; and shortly before David’s 
de4atli—wldch was at earliest 1018, at latest 993 
n.o.— anotlior snoli un.sncccssfu] attempt was niado 
by anotlier son, Adoiiijah, who was aggrievetl at 
the elioico of Solomon as liw father’s successor. 

David is by far the greatest of the kings of Israel. 
The spirit of his rale ls beautifully expressed iu his 
*l(tst (poetic) words/ in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7. His 
personal courage. Ids skiil and unvarying success 
an war, Ids foresighi and circumspection in govern- 
mont, and liis rcadiuc.s:i to ancrilicc meinly pon^oiial 
ends bo the welfare of his whole peopio arc especially 
coiiapicnoua Ho ^ executed jiulgnient ami justice 
unto all his people. ’ Tho foundation of jus rich aiul 
cmuplex character was hisstvoug faith in Jehovah 
his God. Ib’wastliiB tliafc diatinguished him from 
fcJaul as * the man after God’s own heart.’ He was 
no saint in the Olimfcinii eeuse, and in iiis lapses 
frani voracity, his polygamy, and his, cviiol treat- 
iiicnbof conquered qhdihics, he foiloAved theensbonis 
of liis time. Bub the same unvai’jii.shcd history 
whicli is the sole authoiity for the dark sides of his 
character is c<fU(illy to be believed in its presonba- 
t|ou of tho IvviglrtGY siilca, ami does not support 
the unfavourable judgmonfc of David expressed hy 


Bavle, VoUaive, Ucuan* and others, who would 
iiiaiwc Jiiin oat either a licentious, crnol, and 
iiypocvltical despot, or simply a child of nature 
gifted with an equal sliavo of groat virLucs luid 
great vices. 

Tlio historical picture of Dtiind fully suni)QrLj< 
the tradition that 'the SAveofc singer of UmoV 
Avas the greatest poet of his lime, and the foAmdov 
of the Rublline religious lyric poetry of tJio He brows, 
Uiough many of the rsnlma aiAi valUcr uvoduc- 
tiofis of tho Dfivitlie spirit ihnn of DuAdd’s oav;j 
pen. *At au earlier date,’ says C hoy no, 
labour Avas rather un])rolitabIy Spent in defending 
the Davidic authorship of psalms transparently non- 
Duvidie. An opposite^ tendency now provalla. Of 
the three most distiuguiHlied Avriters, EAvald ackuoAV- 
le^lges only eloA^cn outire psnhns and some frag' 
monts of psalms as Davidio, Ilitzig fourteen, and 
DclibzseU lorty-fouv. All of thesii agvco as to the 
Davidic anthorsljjp of Dsalujft iii.. iv„ vij,, vUi.^ xi>; 
xviU., xix. 1-7, aiul two out of tlu Qo (is to that of 
PsalniFjix., x., xiL, xiii., xv.-xvijl., ?iix, g-U, xxiv,, 
xxix., xxxiu, ci* Knonen, lioAvover, will admit no 
DavidIfi psalm, though Davidic paHsages nmy have 
he on inserted. Tii any case, ifc is (jiiito certain 
that thoro are none in the last ilireo iKtoks, and 
tlio probability is that EAvnld’H is tho most con* 
soi'valive vlgav of Uio headings at prosont tonal do.’ 

The reign of David not only doLorniincd the 
political lue of Isvaei^ ln\t iilso iU coucapllon of 
idoal glory, As the succeeding ages grew darker 
and move troubled, believing hearts in Israel turned 
back to bliofto days of the kingdom’s glory •, men felt 
that onl^’ a king like David con]<l re-sloro t)iO 
theocracy ordained of JehoA^ali j ho formed tho in o* 
to type for the Messianic hopo that Jehovali would 
send a hou of David, wiio siiould redeem Israel. 

or Di5wr, S'P, tho paimn eiiinb of Beales, 
first moil tion G(1 in the Ammics Gdmhnw (lOtli 
century) ns iiaviiig died in GOJj Kishop of JloJii 
Jndcoj'nm, or Mcjicvia^ aftei’ward/^ Bfc DaviiVw, 
He presided over Iavo IVclsh syjiods, at Jlrofi joid 
at 'Lucub Violoria'.^ A rich legendary ius^tuvy 
aupplciuonts tlicfio lueaffro but iinijjentic dobiilH. 
IlkyKVfiu'cli tells that uc was grandson of King 
Ccrcdig, and a pupil of puiliniiH, that he jonincyed 
through Wales proacliiiiL^ and Avorking inb’ncb'H, 
vjsUed JeniHaleiii, and uenounoed KelagiiiniHin at 
Iji’ofi with Hueli iriumpliant Iondness that be avus 
made by acelnmatioii niotrojmlitan Areldjisimp <if 
Wales. Giraldns follows Khygyfaroli in bis life, 
and Gcollroy of Monmouth supplemeuls it furtlier 
hy inaldng"David blio uncle of King Arblnir, and 
locating the metropolitan see first at Oiuu'leou, 
wIiciicQ it wo-^J transferred by Davit}, wlili ibo sane- 
tion of Artliur, to Mcnevia. 

David I, (often called Ht David), king of 
Scotland, was the youngenb of tho six huuh of 
Malcolm Ceaunmor and Margaret llorn 

in 1084 lie Avas sent iu 1093 to bSiglaiid along witli 
Ins sistor Matilda (who in 1100 married Tlonry f, yf 
England), and vemained for scvoral yearn at tho 
I English coui't—a residonco that powortully alltjeted 
his after career. There, us liis coutomporavy 
^ lilftlinosbury puls it, bo irns ‘poiiHltell 

frojn fi l)oy ’ uiiLil he ‘had rubhod oil' all the ru.'^t of 
SceUish bavharity,’ 

III 1107> when*his elder Imithev Alexandev suc¬ 
ceeded to the tlirono, David, by express bo<iuest 
of Eadgur, Ijcc(uiio Prince of Cuiiibria, a tmTUory 
Avhich, besides part of tho modern shire of (hinihor- 
land, included tho AvheJe district between tho 
Tu'oed and Sohvay and the Eirtlis ()f V(»rl]i and 
Olydo, except Iho shjrps of Haddijjglojq Kdin- 
hiii'gli, and DiiilitligOAV. Over the greater part of 
this ilomain ho appears tn have hoUl ahHoluteawivy, 
Alexander ccemy at first to have boon inclined to 
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<lispnte DavirVs vighb to tlio (Vietricb, Ijiifc tlic fine- 
cesft of liisj clauii was KCeined >vitlioub contefjfc by 
tlio influciicG of fclie mab I^ormaii barons who bail 
by this tiino acquireii extensive possessions in the 
sou til of Scot! and, ainl to wlioiii Davie I’h Englmli 
tmining I’endered Juiii peculiarly acceptable. By 
David’s iiianiaffc in 1110 to SCatilda, M'itlow of 
Simon da Soulis, and liGivcsa of Waltlieof, Earl 
of Noi'tlimiibeiiaTid, he sbill fmfclier increased his 
]^owoT, bceo\ning Eavl aC llnnfciiigvlon and Eavl of 
Northampton. 

Ill he Rnoceeded bis brothov on the Scoitisb 
iliroiie, but Imd in 1130, and again in 1137, to iight 
lor his crown against the ben’s of the old Celtic 
dynasties supported hy the wild tribes of the north 
and west. On bobli^ occasions the Anglo-Norman 
chivftliy which David Imd gatJjored around him 
gave 111 111 decisive victories, Having sworn, along 
with tile other gieat havons of England, to maintain 
the light of his niece, j\Iatilda, to the English 
crown, David took up arms on hev liehjilf in 1135 
when Steohf?!! mounted the English tlirane, and 
penetrated into England as far as Durham, where 
at a jnectiug hetw^ceii liiin and Stephen peace was 
restored by the grant of blio earldom of Hunting¬ 
don, and the nroinise of the earldom of Norfcli* 
niiiboriand) to David’.s son Henry. In 1138 tho 
w’ar w’as, however, rcneweil. and the king of Scots, 
deserted by Bruce and oUiois of his Anglo-Nor- 
man vasnala wbf) owned large estates in England 
(iH well as ill Scotland, signally defeated at 
the ^ Battle of tho Standard/ near Northaliertnu. 
The next ycai*, a second peace was concliuleil, 
when the pYomistnl onvVlom of KoYtbumberlaud 
was bestowed on Prince Ilenry. 

Tho rest of David’s rolgn—winch mavhs the end 
of Celtic and tho Iicghming of Feudal Scotland— 
devoted to tho accomplisbmonb of the great 
designs begun liy Jiis father and mother, and con* 
tinned hy iiis two predeces-sors—the union of the 
(Uilbient races of Scotland into one nation, niid 
the civilisation of the people, How well ho .suc- 
ccctled may bo tracctf in tho t^vo coiitmlcs of 
prosperity that followed ins roiroi. By tho intro- 
dnetiou of tho feudal syfctom, and the proniulgatiQU 
and vigorous personal siiperiiitendGiicG of tlie work* 
ing of wise laws, he ondeavouveti bo sacuve the 
peace and safety of the country ; and ho looked for 
aid in ibis woric bo the Anglo-Nonnans whom he 
liad hronghl from the south, By the erection of 
hiii’ghs lie promoted tho trwle, nmniilnctnras, and 
coiuniorco of tho nation, and laid the foimdations of 
its freedom, In Ids civilising ofTorts ho depended 
also largely on the chiircht the ox tension and in* 
ilucncQ of which he greatly fostered and encouraged. 
Immediately after he became Prinee of Cumbria Jie 
rastoi'od the fallen biHbopvic of Glasgow, and after 
ins accession ho founded and endo\ved the bishojuiea 
of Ihjbs, Aherdeon, Caitliness, Brechin, and Dun¬ 
blane; boKules enriching the xweviomly established 
sees of St Aiulrows, Moray, and DiiiiKeW, and re- 
vKiim tlio old aeo of Galloway (Wiitliorn). He 
also jounded or restored the ahhoys of Kolso, Jed* 
bnrgh, Melrose, Nowbattle, HoJyrood, Camlnia* 
kouucth, and Kinloss, os yvcII as a niiinhEir of 
nifiioi religious catfiblisinueuts. Ho far indeed did 
this process of endowinont go, tliat according to 
Bolleiidcn, Ulic croiin was left indogeiit throw 
ampliation of gret veutis to the kirk, ft state of 
inalLers tliat led James I. (of Scotland) to roiiiark, 
while standing by David's tomb at DunfomUae, 
tliat Mio was ane sair naneb for the cro>yn,' On 
tile other liaiul one who wasj a hard judge of 
iiiouarchs—(Icorgo Buchanan—said wdth much 
more brutli, that 'if men were to set bhoimolvcs 
to draw tho imago of a good kin", they would fall 
Rhort of whai David showed liiinaelf tliroughoub 
the whole eourac of liiH life.’ Tliougli King David 


is often called St David, he was never fomifilly* 
canonised • hut liis name was inserted in the 
calendar prefixed to LaiuVs Prayer-book for Scot¬ 
land, printed at Edinhnrgh in 1637. 

King David died at Carlisle, 2*ltli Mny 1153. His 
son Henry had died in the previous Jiine, and he 
was succeeded by Jiis grandson, MaJfr))i}i, then in 
Ida twelfth year. 

The oldest Scottish pniiitUig now known to exist-nn 
Uhuuinated charter to tho monks of IColso, wntton \w 
1159—preserves nidc miniatures of tho young king Jilal- 
oohn and hia aaintly grsudfivtker. It is preserved at 
Floors Castle, and engraved in fac-simile in the Zihc}‘ S. 
iljfrtrie de Coieftou (linnnctync CluF, 1816). Scg also 
liiucs’s Scotkiml in the MMle Af/es (18&0) j Robertson's 
Scoi^und under her eavhj (1^2) j and Skcoc’a 

Cdtk Scotland (1870). xlio roinains of Bavid^s legisia* 
tiou, iMliidiiig the uitereatiue code qE tho Le({es ]iur- 
ffoi^mn, have been carefully collected in the first vohvtno 
of Tlie Acts, of the ParliavicjiU of Scotland (ISli). 

Pavid II., only son of King Roherb Bruce, u'as 
boi*ji at Dilnfcj’JuJine, 5tJi MarcJi I32Jj and wna 
niarned in 1328 to Edward II.’« daughter, Joanna. 
In June 1329 ho succeeded his father, and In 
November 1331 was crowned, with liLs child-fnieon, 
at Scone. In 1334 the success of Eilwawl Baliol 
{q,v,), and Eihrard III.’s victorvat Ilalidon Hill, 
forced David’s guardians to send him and liin consort 
to France, wbcuco by the triumph of the national 
party he wn« permitted to return in 1341. Five 
years later, in fullilinent of his alliance with 
France, Jie invaded Englandj but at tlio bafctJa of 
Neville’s Cross, near Durham, was utterly routed 
by the Archbishop of York, 17 bh October 1346. 
For eleven years he remained a prisoner, in or near 
London^ and at Odilmm, in Hainpshh'cj at length, 
in J357, ho was I’eleosctl on xjrouijse of a heavy 
ransQTii (100,000 morks), ivlioso uon-payinenb in¬ 
volved him in sliaineful dependence on Eng- 
laud. Ill 1303 lie (wtually xuonosed to his pa din- 
inont that Edwaid ILI.’s second son slioiild succeed 
him on the {Scottish throne j and though the pva- 
poaal was curtlj^ rejected, blie intrigue between b)io 
two kings was ended only by David’s death at 
Edinburgh Coafclc, 22d February 1371. He was 
not foi ty-seven yearn old, yet Ida reign bncl lasted 
luorc than forty-oncyears—areign as inglorious as 
it ivofl long, but still of great inonient to Scotland, 
fliiicOi *froiu a war of counuest and xiatriotic resist* 
auce, the Bbrugglo had died into a petty strife 
between two angry nations, a mere episode hi tJio 
larger contest which it had stured Ictiveon Eimlaiul 
and France/ QuceiiJoftima dying in 1302, David 
next year liad married Margaret Logie, a conmly 
widD^^^ whom he (Uvoiced in 1369, By ucither 
marriage had he any issue, so was succeeded by his 
siEsfcer’saon, IlohertliT. 

l^OVid) Ekligien, a French cnmxioaor, was born 
8th March 1810, at Ondeiict, in tho department of 
Yaiuduse. He woia fivat a clioristev in the oathe- 
dm! of Arx, then at the ago of twenty entered the 
Fails ConBorvatoiva He threw himself earueatly 
into the social speculations of Ids dayj became 
an ardent disciple of Sb Simon, and aitevwayds of 
Enfanfcin] and finally, on the hrenk-up of tho 
hrotiierhood in 1S35, Jio betook himself, along with 
several of his fellow-ch-GamcrH, to the East. Tlje 
little knot of onthusiasts reached Constantinople, 
wliQuce tliey made tlieir way to Sniyrna and Coiro^ 
As they had no ineana, they suHhred gieatly froni 
want, sickuQaa, and ill-usage, In 1835 he a'otiuned 
to Paris, and publifilicd hifi Miloiltes Ot^icJitcrlec for 
the pianoforte. They wore unaucoossful; and 
David roniaiiied in obaciuity till 1844, wheii he 
brought out at the GonsevvaUuve his o* 

grand Od 6 'S 2 /W:P^io)ney as ho called it, the words of 
which wem fiirnislied by hisi friend and f cl low- 
wanderer, Auguste Colin. He succesp ^ras sudden 
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^and uoinnlcte, David 'waiy declared a in aster at 
oncQi and liis T)ihci'i wa'^ performed in all Llie 
theatvas. Suliscqneatly, he travelled tlivoui^h 
Belgium and Germany, and wa« cvery^'lioro 
gieefcetl ivifcli applnnse. Less Hiicce«Bfttl worka 
Arerc-“i)/oi>e sur la 18d0), Chnslophc Colomb& 
and Lq Pcimdis (1847), La Pr.rlo du lirt^sU 
(1851), /ferriif^nictna (1850), (uuL Lallct, lioolch 
(1862). Ho composed also a quartette for strings, 
a nonette, a syjunliony, and songs. Appointed 
an officer of the Legion of Honour in 1862, and 
in 18fly librarian to blie Paris Consovvatoirc de 
^lusiquQ, David died 29bh Angnsb 1870. 

JDavBI. I’KinilNAKD, a (liflbiiiguiBlied violin 
virbnoso, jjoin 19th Juno 1810, at Hanihnig, n as 
from tliirtcGii a pupil of Spoilr at CasseT, and 
became in 1880 conccrtmciater at Leipzig, 'Nvliiuh 
place ho kept till Ids death at Klostors in fclic 
Grisons, IDbii July 1878. Ilis reiiiavlcablo talonb 
for beaching Iris insbvuuiciit ho showed after the 
GHtahlifiluiiGiit of the Lciqizig Consevvatoriuni, and 
many of the heat violimabs of lii.s time wore his 
pupils. Hia compositions were equally esteemed. 

Davi<1, Gebiiaud, painter, fiovn about 1460, 
at ^ Oiulewater in Holland, in M84 entored tJic 
l^aiiiters^ Guild of Eruges, of which ho hecaine 
dcaii ill 1501, Ho died in Bruges in 1523, The 
National Galleiy, London, con tains an admirablG 
example of Ins work in * A Canon mid his Patron 
Saints,' a whig from an altarpiece; and among his | 
other pictures aro^ a Madonna, in tlio muaeuin at ! 
Homo; a (Jrucinxion, in Berlin; and a IJaptiam of 
Christ and a Descent from the Cross, both at Bruges. 

Oavld, J ACQUT2S Louis, historicai painter, was 
horn at Paris, 81flb August 1748. Ho rocoived 
his lirsb instmetiion from Boucher, hia uncle, 
and at the ago of twenl3^*eno heeaino a pupil 
of Vlen. After scveml unsuccessful attempts ho 
gained the ^prix do Romo’ in 1774, and in the 
following year ho settled in Koine, where Vien liad 
been appointed director of tho Proncli Academy. 
Here ho prothicod Utbla in colonr, hnt devoted liini- 
self to making accuvatu drawings from tho antique, 
Six years later he returned to Franco, and liis 
’Belisariiis’ (1780) procured his admission to tho 
Acacleniy. Soon afteiwards ho nmnied, and again 
viflitoil Italy mid also Flanders. It is in tho works 
executed during bids period, such as blie celebrated 
‘ Gath of tiio Horatii’ (1784), ‘ Tlie Death of Socrates' 
(1788), *T1 ig Loves of Paris and Helen ’ (1788), and 
'Brutus coiiilemniug his Son’ (1789), that the 
classical feeling—founded upon ficulptnrc and 
possessing much of its hardness as well as its clear- 
cut accuracy of form which w’as tho painter’s chief 
cliaracfceristic—is fimt clearly visihle. During tlio 
Rovoliitioii David entered wibli oiitlnisinam into 
tho political conflicts of the period. In 1702 ho 
becniiie a vepreHentative fur Paris in the Con- 
vcnfcloii. He voted for tho death of Louis XVI. 
and was a nieniher of tho Connnittcc of Puldic 
Safety j and he ^vm tho nrfciBfcic director of tho 
great national ffifccs of the republic, which wore 
foumled on cliwsical customs. After the death 
of ilohespieiTC ho was twice imprisoned, and nar¬ 
rowly escaped with liis life. On Ids veleaso in 
1796 Iio dovotetl luiiisolf to hm art, pi‘o<hicim^ ‘The 
Rapo of the Sahines’ (1709). which is usually 
ranked os his uiastorpieco. IIo was an original 
inomljer of the Institute, and in 1804 was appointed 
first painter hy Naj^oleon I After the restomtion 
of tlio Bourhons, ho was banished in 1816 ns a 
rogicide, and retired to Brussels, where, having 
dechned an inviLatiiin to niidcitake the dirootoi? 
ship of Fine Arts at llerlin, he died, 29bh Dccoiii- 
hor 1825. 

David’s [irnductioiis ava distiiignisiicd liv a cov- 
tarn Biistoi’c dignity of concoption and by olaboiuto 


accuracy of form. On tho other hand they are 
often cold and unreal in sontiinonb, unplcasaiilly 
nionotonous in colouring, and defoebivo in iheir 
ariangoments of light and Hhado. llis art and 
oxainulo exorcised blio nioat powerful ofleet ii])on 
tlio broncli school of painting; fiinmig Ins luipils 
were Cliroilot, Gros, lAopold llohert, Jiigros, and 
Gdrard; niul tho classicism w'hidi lio iiiirnduccd 
reigned supremo until tlic rise of blio Hoinantic 
school headed by Ci6ricaull and Dolaoroix. Tho 
in 11 nonce wliicli hi his later days ho exercised uimn 
blic school of Belgiuin was hardly less marked and 
powerful. Four toon of his works are in thoLmivro, 
and five—including ' Bonaparte crossing the Alps’ 
(LSOol—aro at Vcimillc.««. Sec Le, Fciiiln J)avu/, 
hy his grandson, J. L, Jules David (1880). 


]>avRL VmuiK Jean, a French flciilplor, kno>vii 
as David d’Angers, was bora at Angers, I2bli March 
1789. Ill apito of tho opposition of Jiis father, a 
talon ted wooiLcarvoi', ho resolved to heconio an 
artist; niid after studying in the art .sclunds of 
Ids native town, lie mado liis rvayoii foot to IhiviB 
ill 18C8, ami placed liimself iinuor Jacques f^ouia 
David, the paiulor, In 18U hin ‘ Deatli (jf Fpanu- 
iioiulas’ gamed tho ^ grand jnixJ aii<l Davit! pro- 
ceeilcd to lioiiio, whore, though ho hot amo inl iinaio 
with Caiiova, he presorvotl Iris own individual i by, 
and produced works inodoni in feeling and full t)f 
strongly marked clmraotoi'. In 1810 lie returned 
to Franco. A statue of tho Gi’oat (loiidA whi{di 
ho executed about this tlmo, ostahlisiiod liiR vepii- 
iabion. In 1820 ho was named a inoinhor of tlio 
Institute, and appointed a profc-ssor in tlio Hchool 
of the Fine Arts; in 1828, and again in 1804, ho 
visited Gonnany, During the July revolution, 
David fmigUt in the ranks of tho pooplo, ami in 
consequence ho was employed hy tlio now govern- 
inont to execute tho pediment of the runtlKum 
(1835-37). By many it is eeiisidovod his c/ir.f 
d*ainvrc. In 1848 the wolLknown reiJiihlicanism 
of the artist procured for him the honour of ii soab 
in the CoiiHtitiieut Asscinildy, After tlm coup d't'tut 
liQ was sent into exile, and went to ({renco, hut 
Hoon after roLurned to Franco. Uo died 6th 
January 1850. h\ tho luiiReuiu of Angers about 
two liimilred of David’s works in relief and 11 le round 
are preserved, as ivell as some four ImndriMl of his 
medallions and in any of Ins drawings. licHiiles iLs 
artistic value this collection po}<He,HH()H tlie gn'ati'nt 
historical interest, as including poviraUs of tjio 
inoBb oniincnt of the seulplor's conionii)()rari<‘H. 
See lim Life hy Joiiin (1878). 


Mniyuisinu andiiew huuok, DJ)., LL.T)., 
born m Aherdeejislifrc in 1831, wns cdiiented at 
MaTjHoJial Oollego, Aberdeen, and at tlie Free 
Uni roll C’ollogc, JCd in burgh, whore in 1863 ho 
was appointeil to tlio cluvir of Iloln-ew auil (Md 
Xe.stainciil oxog(?«is. In tliis enpar-ity lie him 
since liihoured qnietl^q hub has oxercised a quito 
iiniisiim persoiial irillnenco upon his stud on Ik, 
and through tliciii lias iloiie nmcli hi Inavoii Wio 
tree Ohumh with a critical spirit tlnit is fcarlom 
111 hietliod, hut revcrmiL in .sjiiiit, and in tho hesb 
sense conservative of tlio real osHontiahi of faith, 
lYith a singular roticoiieo ami solf’ropi'cssioii, Jh‘ 
Daynison, 1103 ^ 0 nd an oceiiHional Hernnm or artiolo 
m tlio M^epoaitoVy has seldom spokou outsido his 
Icotiire.rooui, ami hns nuhlisheil little, and that 
rather suggestive than ilonionstrativo of Iris iniwcr 
tlinuighout a memher 
id Iho Old IcHbainonb RL'vi«ion (Jominlttmi. llw 
^ Uehrow accoiifcimtinn 

(IHbl), an uiiflnislicd connnonlary on Job (1862), 
a tliorriughly sorviccablo Tulmliwloru llchr.?o 
Grmnmar (1874), and admirable short school Goni* 
Epistle to tho Hebrews, and 
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SAMVTKii, B.B., LL.B., Oiie of the 
ahleab of lin^riisli oxcj,^ctea, horn ucar Ballymena in 
IvelandiTi IW, educated at tho ltoya\ CoUegc o! 
Belfast, enfcerod tJic Pjo.shrtorian julijistry, and 
yas called in 1835 to tlio clmir of Bililical Criticism 
in Uift own college. Ilccouunp aGongi'cjjationaliab, 
liQ was called in 1842 fco thecWii’of lUblieiil Litora- 
tiU'G a^ul Onontal Laiignagc^ in the Congrega¬ 
tion al is fc Collcgo at Manchester; a position which 
he was compelled fca resign on the puhlication of 
the volume whicli lio contributed to a new edi¬ 
tion of Horno^s Inirodudion^ though his ton© Ls 
rnvevttnk, ami UU thenlngvcal CYimlenn avc uvodav- 
alcl}^ conaervativo. He was a m ember of the 
Old Tosfcanioiib He vision Cojiimibtee, Hia works 
are Sacred llcrmcneutics (1843), LecUircs on 
Eoclcsidstical Polity (1848)* A}i Introduction to the 
Nm Tc^Uiwicid vols. 1^48-61 U Tverdi^ on BlUi’ 
cal C/'lticmn (2 voh, 1852), T/ee Hchrm Text of 
the Old TcSilmyxeni remed (1855), Text bf the Old 
Te.itame}U, and the Interpretation of the BiblCf for 
the now edition of Horne’s Introduction (1856); 
IhtrQduQdQti to (fie Old Te&tamcni (3 vols. 1862 h 
An Introduction to (he New 'Testament (2 vola. 
1B08), 0)1 a fresh itCiURioa of the English Old 
Testament flS78)* The Canon g/ the Bibh (1877), 
The Doctrine of Last Things {1883); hcshlca tmna* 
lafcions of fclio New Testament Ironi Tischendorf’a 
text, of Gicsolor’s Church llistori/y and Ftlvst’s 
Hebrew lACXicmu 

IMvieSj Sni JoiiJf, noet and Htaiesman* woa 
horn of ii good family abTishury, Wiltshire, in 1D6D. 
At sixteen Ue ewtercil Queen's College, Oxford, 
whence he passed to the J'tiddlo Temple. Ho was 
callal to the har in 1595, hut was disbaiTcd three 1 
yeavfl later for hroaUing a stick in the diiiingdiall 
Over the head of a wit whose raillery had provoked 
lunu Ho rabiiiiiGd to Oxford, and bhoro wroto liis 
long dhhtcbic poem on tlio inimovtaliby ol the soul, 
Noscc TeinsuMi clcdicabcd to Qimou JClizabotli, in 
2399. iS'pite of the di/lcciilj?ia^^ of a foi'iiinJ poem 
npen suelv a theme, it is a fairly auccesaful perform-1 
auGQ, eloar, vigorous, and sincere, tlioiigh quite i 
devoid of passion ov imaglnation. The vovse is 
that of the Annus JHirabiVs and Gray's Elegy. | 
Bavios had already niildiHlicd in 1696 his Orcheslray 
or a Pociuc of Daticmg^ * a sudden lusli half*capreol 
of my wit,’ It is wrftfcon in sevondine stauzos in , 
iinltation cif ftpiiimv, and is a graceful and har-1 
monioiia poem on the conooit that all natural 
piiorionicna are subjocl fco a regulated loption 
here caNe<i dancing. In Paries piiWished | 

also his Hymns to Aslrmiy a collection of clever 
tuiYOslicH each making the name Elizabeth lleglna^ 
Ho cmitrihiUiid alflo to Engkmd's Helicon and 
to Frau els Davismib Poeiicai Bfuqysody, In ICOl, 
after ample apologies, Davies was vcadimttecl 
to the society of l»no Middle Teinploi and ivas 
roUu’Uod to parliament for Corfo Castle. On the 
(loath of Elizabeth ho accompanied Lord Iluiisdoii 
in his journey to the Scottish court, and quickly 
caifiQ into favmii with James L, who sent him in 
1603 as soViCitOY-goiiorn) to Irt>lftinh Throe yeare 
later he was appointed Iiish abbornoy-gcneral and 
serjeant-at-law, and was raised bo the honour of 
knighthood. He scut many statesmanlike letters 
aiurroports to Cooif, supported severe anti'Catholic 
and rciwessivo mea^iurca, ami Uvok an impavtanb 
part in the planbaiioii of Ulster. He eat in the 
Irisli pavliamont for Fermanagh, and ivas for sonic 
lime its speaker; hut was roburned fco the English 
parliamenb in IGI4 for HowcaBtle-iuulei-.Lyiio, and 
xoiiigneti his ollwe at Duhlin in 1019, continuing to 
practise as king’.H ?ierjca)ifc in England. He was 
uniiiinatod chioi'justieQ hi Hovcnihor 1526, hut died 
mulilonly of a lUof apoplexy rilwnt fi month after. 
Ho colldotocl JiU tliioo cliiof pooms into one volume 
in 1622, His com pi etc works were collected hy l/f 

Hvosart in the 'FuUov ^Vorthies Lihrai'i'’ (8 vols. * 
1869^76).—His uidow, Eleanor Touchefc, daughter 
of Baron Andley, whom he had mavrietl in 
married again and survived tilJ J652. She was 
crazy enough toimaginB licradf a pvoplietess; hut 
her QKCL'cifcaticma brought her no tiling save fine, 
impi'iflonmen t, and rid icule (ace Anao n \ M). — With 

Hiv John Davies nnifit net he ccnifcsnwdeAl John 
Davies of Hereford (1566-1618), poet and wiifcing- 
ma-stor, ivhose poetry ia not wibhont merit, aUhougli 
prolix and tedious, Hls chief long poems me Mirvm 
ni UloduiHf HicracosjnuSf and Sumyna Tolatis. In 

Ulft caUccilon cf tlwc^UuiulvcdYicvir ciUKL’aiw? (about 
1611) is one addreai^ed ^To oiir Engliali Teience, 

Mr Will. ShakO'Spoftre.’ His ivork.«j ivore collecte<l 
by Dr Grosarb in two voliiincs in 1873. 

l>nYilih Enrico Catkrixo, a celebrated Italian 
ViiHtnrinTi, W'as hoTH at I’leve 5\ ^acc,o, in ih® 
vicinity of Padim, in 1576. When aoven ycais old, 
ho Was taken to France for his cducabion, and at 
the ago of eiglitecn he entered the service of Henry 
IVm wJiicIi J»e aftonrards o.YoIwJJged for the mili- 
tnty aerviefc oi Ywke. lu 1681 Uc shot by an 

assassin on his way to Creina, to take conniiancl of 
the gamson, Davila 1ms been rendered famous hy 

Jiis great w'ork, entitled Storia dclh Guerra nrili 
di Francia (1030; lest ed. Milan, 1807), a bistoiy 
ccwvpviBing that eventful vieviod from the death of 
Henry IL (1658) to the peace of Tervins in 1508, 
'Ihoro is aa EuglieU tmuKlatioti by Ayleabuiy and 
Cotterell (1647; new ed, 16/8). 

I>a Vinci, See Lkonardo da ViNcr. 

l>arls« Jf.fimoison, president nf the Confedorate 
States, wWi bom in Ofiristrail county, Kentucky* 
Juno 3,1808. , He studied at Tmiiaylvania College* 
and at the United States military academy at Woafc 
Voint, wlicro ho graduated in 1828. Entering the 
army, ho scrvctl in Bovoval fvontiev campaigns, but 
ixiaigiiod Ida commission in 1836. He entered con¬ 
gress in 2^5 iu? ft renfYJsenfcative Ii’cini Mississippi, 
and nerved in tJie Mexican war (1840-;-^7) as a 
colonel of VoIuntQCi^s, in wliioh capacity his bravery 
wou lugh cQimueudatioji, He was appointed to the 
IJnited States senate in 1847, and re-elected in 1848 
and 1850 j m 1861 he made an v\npucce^a(ul eahvoLsa 
for the govomorship of MinsiHeippi. From 1853 to 
1857 ho wfia Secretary of Wm under tiie prcMdoncy 
of Xh’anklin Pierce, After bliis lie rptenicil to the 
senato, wlicre lie succeeded Calhoun on the leader 
of the extV'eme State Highta party. He woa the 
author of tlie seven msolntions jpaesed in May 1360 
by tire senato, in which It waa virtually aBserted 
Hiat neither congress^ nor the icgislatura of any 
torrltoiy could probihib slftveiy in such tenifcory, 
hut that both W'ci'c bound to protect property in 
slaves; that the people of no ternfcoiy could prohibit 
slavery until after the adoption of a state constitu¬ 
tion ; ami that eongre&ft ooiild nelti'ev prohibit nor 
permit the iiisbUufcion of slavet^’ in any state apply¬ 
ing for ntlmiasioii iato the Union. Tlio refusal of 
the lower house of coTigress to concur in these 
lesnlutiona Jed to great popiilav agitation in tlio 
South. Th© failme of the Democvatic National 
Convention at Chari eaten to adopt yeanlutiona 
oinhodyiiig sutetautially tlio same ideas had 
already (May 2, 1866) caused the chBrupfcion of that 
body and of fcho DeTnocrabic pavW I amf fciio election 
of Lincoln, the Uepwblican candidate* to the presi* 
deucy w'oa an humediate roaiilt of tills division 
of tlio Democrats. Tii January 1861 the state of 
Mlssmsippi seceded from the Union, aiul aa a can- 
sequence Davis left tlio senate. A few weeks 
later he WHS chosen pi’caident of the Confedorate 
States under their pi'ovisional form of goverrmenh 

In the November following lie was wUhoiifc pppsi- 
tinn elected prcsklenb of the contedetacy tor U term 
of six years. TJio history’' of his jneBiOenoy is that 
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of fche war oi 18CD65 (sec Unitkp STATES). In 
Way 18(55, r\,ilQv tho colla^ij^e of his ^oveninieiit, 
Davis wtis cfiptiii'cil ijy a torcc of Union cftvall 5 ^ 
After years* inipnsonmeiib in Fort ^ ion roe he 
ws voleased on bail, and though lie had been 
indicted for tveason, wn 5 » iievev hronglit to^ trial, a 
nolle prosequi being entered in his case in 1868. 
After 1870 he resided on an estate hequeathed 
to Jiiin in IVIiRsissimii j and in that year ho was 
specially excepteil in a bill to pension veterans or 
the Mexican war. In 1886 he dedicated amoiiu- 
moiifc to Confederate Boldiera in Montgomery) 
Alabama. lie died Gbli Dcccmhov 1880. He xnih* 
Jislicd The lliscitnd Fall of the CmifedcrntG GoverU’ 
n\eut (2 vols. 1881). See liis Life by AlMeiid (1868) 
mid Pollard (18G9). 

I>avis« John, an English navigator, wan horn 
at} Sandridge, near Dartmouth, about 1650, and is 
pnitcipally distinguished for having niidortaken in 
1585 and tlie two following Years tlireo voyages to 
the Arotic >Seas in search of a norbliAvcst nassago. 
In the hist voyage, he sailed with a hark of 
anparently not over twonty tons, as far north as 
the 73d degree of latitude, and diaeuvered the strait 
^Yh^eh hoars his name. He next maile two ill-fated 
voya'^Gii towards the South Seas, and o^i pilot of a 
Dutch vessel hound to the East Indie'i. In bin 
last voyage as pib)b of an English ship of 2 d 0 tons 
he was killed in a brush withsoino Japanese pirates 
at Bin tang, near Singapore, ,^ 0 th December 1605. 
His wrilings. The World's Ilijdrof/raphical TJesenp- 
tion (1595) and The Seaman's Scci'cts (1591), were 
ctlited for tho Hakluyt Society in 1880 by Captain 
A. H. Mark!lain, with a biogi'aphical intvodiiction. 
Hero it is iminted out that Davis is often confounded 
with John Davis of LiinehouBc, a navigator to the 
East Indies, who died at Batavia in 1622, and pub- 
ILsIied in 1618 A Enter vrBriefe Direction forEcadie 
Sailings mio the Fast Indian wliicU will lie found in 
Part L of Purchas his Pilgrimes, 

Davis* Thom.vs, Irish poet and patriot, was 
lorn at Mallow, Idfcli October ISH, the son of an 
ariny surgeon. At Tiinity College, Dublin, ho 
read hard and graduated, and, after spending nearly 
three years 3 n London and on the uontinciit, was 
called to tlie bar after liis return to Dublin in 1868. 
Koxtyeai', though a Protestant, he joined the Kepeal 
Association, and in J841 hcoaino for a short time 
jomt editor witli JolmDilloji of tho Dublin Morning 
Register, In the July of 1842, with Dillon and 
Dully, iie f( 3 unded the famous N'ution newspaper, 
tho chief end of which was * to direct the popular 
mind and the syiupathic.? of educated men nf all 
parties to blio great end of nationality.* It was 
the first tiiiio that conspicnouB literary ability 
liad been dovoted to the cause, aiul ero long its 
bright vigorous articles and stirring as well as 
pathetic songs, many of ihcin from the pen of 
Davis Ininsolf, made the pages of tho Nation, dear 
to Irishmen all over tlio island. Davis started a 
projected serie.s of Insli orators with tlic Speeches of 
Curran (1814), and wrote a good Missay on Irish 
Songs’ for Harry's Songs of Ireland (1846). But 
hia blight and promising career was soon closed by 
his premature death of fever, in Diihiin, Soptoinber 
10, 1845. llis Poems wore puhli.slicd in 1846 in 
' Duffy ’s Library of Ireland; ’ Jiis Liicrary and 
Historical Ussag.s in 1847. 

Davis Strait washes tlie western coa 5 ib of 
Greenland, and connects Bafliii Bay with the 
Atlantic Ocoan. At Us narrowest point, ininiodi- 
atoly north of tho Arctic circle, it ineasurcs ahoub 
200 jniles across. Tii 1888 the identity hotwecii 
Giiihun^va (Jap, referred to in tlie Sagas, and the 
present Davis Strait was deiminstj-ated. 

Davits, on sliipboard, are upright cohiinns of 
forged iron, curved at their upper ends, wliich pro¬ 


ject, or may bo inado to piojcct, over a ychsoI’s 
side or stem, and arc used as a kind of crane to 
hoist, suspend, or lower a boat. They are arranged 
in pairs, one for each cud t)f the boat. >Sco Boat- 
LOAVKKINCJ GlSAIf. 

Davitt, MlcilAlib, founder of llio IvIhIi Land 
League, the sen of a Mayo peasant, was born 
near Strnitl, County iMayo, in 1846. Evicted from ' 
their ainall holding, the family oniigrnted to 
Haatiiigdeii in Laiicasliiri? (l^'^Ui f^iid boro six 
years later tlio boy lost iiis right arm through 
a machinery acfidctit in a cotton-factory. In 
1866 he joined the Feuian inovcnioiib, tho result 
being that lie was Bciitonccd in 1870 to lifteou 
years* penal scvvitmlo. ]Io was rcIcuRod in 
1877; and, supplied with fundB from the United 
States, began some two years hiiov an anti- 
Inudlord crusade in Ireland, wliicli cuhninated 
in the fmuidation of the Irish Land Leaguo 
(October 21 , 1870). Davitt was thciicoforwiivtl in 
frefluent collision witli tho governmont, and from 
February 1881 to if ay 1882 was imprisoned in 
Portland for breaking Ids ticket-of-leavo. Ills 
Leaves from a Prison Diarg were pulili.HlK'd in 188.5, 
The views of the * Father of the T.»aiid licngiui' on 
the subject of laud blicrchi take a iSf)cialiHtie forjii, 
and mi the rpiestloii of land nationalisation be 
found himself m opposition lo the Parnellites, But 
his zealous su]»porti of tho cause of Jlumo Hulo 
more than cmiiitcrbalanccd tliis difference of 
opinion j while his general popularity in Ireland 
was proved by the national present •Land 
League Uottage’ near Diihliii on his marriage in 
1887, His Idle has bGGu un-ittoii by D. B. Coslimaii 
(CJlosgow’, 1882). 

DftVOS' (Koinaiiftch .I'avau) is a small valley 
lying amongst tho Alps of tho Eastern OrisoriH, 16 
niilos SE, of Coiro. The village of Davos-Platz 
fibands 5105 feet above sea-level; but the valley, 
inclosed by lofty hills, has become famouH a« aliealili- 
rosortin winter, especially for siicli as Hiidhr from 
chest disease. Tlio air is still and <lrv, and llii'migh- 
out tlio winter there is a groat deal of l>i'iglit, 
warm sunshine. Till lately mere mit-of-t)ie-w'uy 
lianilels, the villages of Davos-Platz and Davos- 
Ddrili htts'c now eight or ton hotels, nninmnus villas 
fuid chalets, several doctors, ami ilaily poHts. The 
3561 inlmhitants of the valley, which till 1848 was 
one of the 26 indejjcndeut vopuhlics of (he GHhoiih, 
ai’o mostly Goiinaii Protestants. See I'bigliHli works 
on the place by Wise (1881) ami Mnddoek ( 1884 ). 

Duvoflt (not Davoust, as comnimily wriLlen)* 
Louis Nicolas, a French marshal, was horn 16th 
May 1770, at Aniioux, in the old province of 
Burgundy; was educated along with Boimparte fit 
the military school of Hvienne ; mul in 1788 booamc 
liciitonant in a ctivahy regimen U During I lie 
revolutionary wars ho inse lo tho rank of general, 
lie accoiniuiJiiod Bunuparto to tho East, wdmvG he 
mainly contrilmtcd tt) the victory at Aboiikii’, aiul 
otliorwisQ distiiiguiNiied himself both in Ufper 
and Lower Egypt. On lii.s return lo hbunec, he 
was named general of divishm in 1800, com maud er- 
in-chief of tlie consular groiiadita' guiudH in 1866, 
aud marfthal of tlio empire in 1861. He aeteil a 
laiUiant part in the great victories oliLaiiicd by tlic 
French at Austerlitz (J805) and jlmmstlidl, and was 
created by tho emperor Duke of Aiusrstlidt (July 2 , 
1808). On the renewal of the war witJi AiiHlria in 
1809, DavmU rendered uHeful sorvieo at Kekiuhlil 
( 22 d April); and at Wagrani, whore lie mnu- 
mauded tlio right wing, ho succeeded in iiirnhig 
tho onoiiiy’s left, and ho livnt cheeked tlie Austrians' 
attack. Ill 1811 he was created IMnco of EoknilUiJ. 
Appoiutod governor of Poland, he ruled tliat 
country in a HI drib of fcho Jjarslicst despotism, and 
provoked tlio roinoaohefi of tho omporov, but, 
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iiGvcithelcss, di^l not forfeit hia system. In tljc 
Kiissian cfimpaigii of ISIS he ^nthered fresh laurols 
on the ricUia ot Mohilcv mid Vitehslr (27th July). 
After tlie retreat from Moscow, Davoftfc became 
govemov^geueval of the Hanso to\vus, and estah^ 
nsJied hunseU at Ilaialiurg^, niiere he gallantJy 
mmuUiiiictl iiimsclf till the first rrstoratioii of the 
liuurbons, Un the return of IJoiiaparte from 
itiba, iJavoftl was appointed war-ininistcr, and ns 
sneli showed a neiiiarktdilo genius for the rapid 
organiaaiion of trooos mul sunpHes. After tlic 
battle of Waterloo, he received the command of 
the voiiinaiit of the Froncli army under the walls of 
1 avis- Ho Would have coubinued the coafccst had 
he nob heon ordered by the Pro visional Govern men fc 
lu the capital to conclude a military convention 
with the Allies. In 1819 he was iiiatlc a peer of 
Praiico. His death took place June 1, 182^ 
Jimiiiess of character and dauntless couvago were 
Ha VO fit’s leading chamcteristics j hut his military 
severifclca often wont the length of haYshne^fi, and 
even cruelbv, while liis rapacity had in it something 
akla to harbatujiii. Sco Ms Con'cspojidcoicc volt;. 

and Jus Life by Chdnier (1886), by UU 
daii^djter, tlio Marfjuise BlocfiHeviJio (3 vols. 1879- 
80), and by Mon tegut (1882). 

liayy. Sir I-liii\iriniY, owe of tlio greatest 
chenusts, was born 17tli Hecoinbor 1778, at Pen- 
liaucOj Coniwallj whore his ffithor was a carvei* 
in wood. At the sehool ai Penzance, and after- 
^\'al'llft ab TriirOj he developed a taste for story- 
lelllug, poetry, nud angling, and for exnevimental 
Bcioneo, in which he was aided by Hiuildii, a 
saddlor, Jii 1795 he liecariio apprentice to a 
suWoii and apobliocary in Penzance, wrote venses, 
aiul indulged m ehemical oxperimentH, He ab Iho 
saino lime outored upon a course of sindy aU hut 
univoim], ‘ Speeiiljitiojw on religion and politics, 
on metaphysics and morals, are pTojced iu liia uote* 
bocks la juxtaposition with stanzas of poctiy and 
fragiuonts of romance,' TJie study of natural 
plillobiopliy brciuglifc hint near to that department i 
wliloli was to bo his own; bub it was not till lie 
liad reached Ins niiioleenbh year that he entered 
seriously upon the study of chomiblry. IIo now 
made tim acqnamtauce of Hr Beddoos (q.v.), who 
ill 1798 estaldished a Pneninatio Insiifcjito at , 
CUfbcjn, and took him as his fiysistaiifc. Hove Uc 
made fclie ac<piaiiitaiicQ of the iCail of Hindiani, 
of Coleridge, and Bmitliey, and carried on a course 
of oxjjcrinionts on the rcsjunition of dillcreut gases, 
in which Jio Imd more tlmn once nearly sacrificed 
Ills life, H 0 tlims discovored the singmav oxhilac- 
afcing efieeb of nitrous oxide wlmji breulhed. The 
accDunfc wliich he imldisbcd lu hia Emarckes 
0/t67nie((i and PAdosop/imU (1790), although after- 
wards regret Led, establiahod bis re])utation, ami 
led to hia appointment, at the ago of hventy-tw'o, 
as leefcuror to tlio Iloyal InsdtuLion of London. 
Ho delivori?fl hjs iii-sl leetnre in ISOl j and his 
elotjucnco, and the novelty and variety of his ex- 
jioyinients, soon attvaeted crowded ai\d brilUanb 
audioiicofl. In 1808 ho hegan rcsearclies connected 
with agviGUlturc, on wliicli delivered a conrso 

of epoch-making lecburea, which wore published 
under the title of Ehmants of Ap'icuUitml 
Chemistrif (1813). The discovorie.'?, ImwBver, on 
which Davy’s fame ns a chomisb chiefly rests, 

' fxiolc their Ofigiri in fciio views whaeb he de¬ 
veloped in 1806, in his Bakerian lecture, Ott Some 
Ohcmietil Agemics of Fdectvidttfs This essay was 
iiiiivor.“<ally regarded as one or the most valuablo 
eouLvllnitlons over made to cboinieal acioace, and 
obtained the pviice of Lhe Fl'eiicli Institute, Fol- 
hpvitig out Ins in'incinlc, ho was led to tlic grand 
discovery that the alkalies and earbiis are com-' 
pound sulmtanccs formed by tixyf'cn united with 
luetalUc bases. It was potash that he first sac- 

1 

ceedcil m decomposing, on tlie 19th October 1807. 1 

hen he iimt aaw the globiilcM of the new metal, ' 
2}i^a3^hi?n, his de)hdifc is said to hsre bce/i so 
ecstatic that it reqiijied some time for him to coim 
po«o himsiiU to cmitvmiG Urn experiment. He next 
clccoiiinosed aoda and the ftlkaliuc eaifchs, baryta, 
atroiitia, lime, and magnesia j and discovered the 
new metala, sodmin^ barium^ strontimHi cedehm^ 
and magn^sfinm. AVibh regard to the cartlis proper, 
he succeeded in proving that they consist of metals 
uintcMl to ojcygen. It Avas re-served for Wftjiler and 
otlicis to exhibit the metals by themselvtift. He 
lectured in Dublin in 1808-9, and inceivcd the 
Uouorary degree of bL.D. from Trinity College. 

Oji 8th April 1BJ2 D^ivy n'fts knighled; he 
married Mrs A]>reece, n Indy oi considej'able 
wcaltli, daiiglitcT and heiress of Clmvlos lieir of 
Kelso, aiul resigned the chomical citair of the 
Iloyal uifjbibution, April 1813. In ordcfi' to mark 
the highsonsoof liihmerits, lie was elected honorary 
pvofc&fiOT of C'lieinisUy. Ele discovered the talcnta 
of Faraday (rpv,), for whom he secured (.heappoinfc- 
moiit asasssistaiit in the laboratory of the Iloyal In- 
Bfcibntioii.^ That he might investigate his new dieory 
of volcanic iictioJi, ho received permission from fcJm 
Frencli government—tliongh the two coim tries were 
then at Wav—to visit the Continent, and was re^ 
ceived with the yveatest distlu^biou by the sclentiUc 
men of Prance, IIq was acconipniiieil by Farodav, 

On returning to England in 1815, he entered on tlm 
investigation of the nature of fTie-dainp. wdiicii ia 
the cause of explosions in coal-mines. Thia reaulterl 
in the invention of the jSafety-lanip (g.v,). A 
public Hubscriptiun of about £1509 wan collected aa 
a testimonial by these inteveated in 1817, and he was 
entevtained to dirmer, and presented with a service 
of plate. He was cucaled a baronet, 20ili October 
1818. On the death of Sir Joseph J3aiiks in 1820j 

Sir Iliiinplijy Davy wh* decteu PmsldciiO of tJio 
lioyal Society. In 1820-23 his researchea on electro- 
inagnotiBiii weie coiiummicalcfl to the Society, IIo 
invented an ingenious plaii for preveiitiug cor* 

rosioji of tliu copper-fihentltiiig of siiips by altering 
the oLectvic ceiuUtioii of tlio copper Ly iiieona of 
hands of zinc; but the bottoms of the vessels be¬ 
came'so foul front the adhesion of weeds and slielJs 
tlial- tljDpJan Imd bo be nbandouefl. 

Eavl^y m 1825 Sir Humphry Davy had begun to 
GOinpkbi of the loss of ebrcugch, and in 1829 be had 
fin cu^oplcctic attack. He nincle two lotirncys to 

1 the Continent for the lecovery of his aealtli, and 
(lied at Goneva on the 20tli May 1829, at the early 
age of fifty-one. The Genevan govemiuent evinced 
their respect by a public fimeral. Ho was a member 
of almost all tlie scientific institution;; in the world. 
CuvicJ’, in his <jays ; ‘D/ivj’, not yob fifty- 

two yoam of age, occupied, in the opinion of all 
that could judgo^ of such lahonre, the drst rank 
among the chemists of this or of any other age,' 
Another critic Uaa said i ' He was not only one of 
the greatest, but'one of the most benevolent and 
amiable of men:' His widow placed a tablet to hia 
memory in Westminster Abbey; niid a statue was 
erected to liini in Penisanco, Besides the xvorks 
ali'Cftily niontioric^l, and a ^rea.t nunibei' of cou- 
tribiifciona to the Philosophical Transactions, Sir 
liuvni>hvy Davy was author of Ekments of Chemical 
Philosophy (1812); On the ScMy-lamp in Coal' 
mtws (1818); Sithno^iia^ or nuys of Fly-Jishiny 
(1828); ^and Comolaiions in Travel {1830)—all in- 
chidetl .in his Collected Works (fl vol». 1839-40), 

See Mcvmvi of the Life of Sir Hum 2 )hrg Davy, by 
his brother, John Davy (1836); hia Framentary 
Emains (1858); and ^7te Life of Sir mmpfa-y 
by Dr Paris (1831). 

I>5i,vy4 JolIl^, mukeiau, was born noar Exeter 
in 1703, aiul died iu London in 1824, Many of hia 
edngs were great favomites, And ihaiigh most are' 
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[ fovgotfcon, 'The liay of Biscay' has never lost 
popular fuYOUY, 

OaVy JoilC^, a sailov’H familiar name for a 
malignant eea-Hijirifc or the ilevil generally. The 
common iilimao ' Davy Jones’s locker* ia applied lo 
the ocean os the grave of men drowned at sea, A 
dubious oxjdaiiabioii of the name makes it com- 
ponndcil from a West Indian uegvo^ spivit 

name, and tfio scriptural propliot Jonah, in jocular 
allusion to his somewhat inniHUal adveiifcurea. 

BfiVy Lnjnp. Sou Safety- haw, 

DaWalDl {Ifupophthalmns daivalla)^ a Usli of 
tliQ family Siliiridiu* found in the rivers of Guiana, 
and liighiy eateemed for the delicncy of its Aesh. 
It is a uni e times 2i foot long, and in bi'igdifcly 
coloured. The eye is situated below the angle of 
the niontb. 

Djnvkiih^f 'VViLLiAM Bovd, was bom at 
Buttingtou vicarage, near Welshpool, Montgomery- 
all ire, 2Gth Dccciiibor 1838, and educated at Koasall 
Seliocd and Jesus College, Oxford. In 1802 ho 
joined tlio (ieological Survey, hecanie curator of 
Maucliester Mnsouin in 1809, and professor of Geo¬ 
logy ill Owens College there in 1874, In 1882 ho 
iiresided over the anthropological section at the 
South amp ton meeting of the British Association, 
and ill tlio same year was dented honorary fellow 
of Ilia old college. TJie Chaimel Tunnel comniitlco 
oniploycd him in 1882 to ninko a special survey of 
botli coO-sts; and next year ho laid down the line for 
a tunnel under the Ilmnbor, Drofossor Dawkins is 
a fellow of the lioyal and other learned socictiei^, 
ami has contributed numcroUB papers to their 
issues relating especially to fossil inammalia. Ills 
bobka are Vavedimtuip: llcseurcli^ o)i the Evi- 
(fences o/Cftuesresi?cctihj/ifte of 1 

Europe. anti Early Man in Briiatn, and hu 

place in the Tertiary Befloil (1880), the latter a 
work of great iutortisfc. 

IlaMlisIi. a pleasant watering*phicG, on the 
SE. coast (d Uevonshive, 12 miles 8, by E. of Exeter 
by rail Bached by the Great Haldoii (818 feet), 
it has public baths, and a dressing pavilion con- 
iiGCted 'vv'ibh the sea by a small tram-car. Don. 
(1881)3005; (1881) 3977. 

DaiVUi See TwiLiaJiT. 

Da^vson» GiiOjiflE, a busy and popular preacher 
and lefitiircr, avos born in Jvoiulon, 24Lh February 
1821, taught for a time in his fatlioFs academy, and 
studied at jVberdecu and Glasgo^\^ IIo hecanKj 
pastor of Uiokmansworth Baptist Chapel in 1843; 
of Aloiint Zion, Birmiiighain, iii 1814, where his 
eloquence, broatltli of view, and entire frccdojn from 
conventionality drew crowds to his services. Daw¬ 
son's doctrinal position, which did not allow of his 
being fettered by tlicologioal forma of belief, led to 
his resignation ; the ‘ Church of the Saviour* was 
built for Jiim {1847), which borrowed its ritual from 
many 8<nirccB. lie took a lively interest in polities j 
was extremely popular as a lectu rer for thirty j^enrs; 

' popularised the views of Carlyle and Bmcr.son, 
with both of whom he Was peiBonally acquainted; 
tauglit English literature dasse.s at the JMidland 
IiisLitiito for six years; advocated free libraries, | 
and wiis Olio of bhc foinulerfi of the Shake.speavo 
IMeinorial Liln-ary, Ilirininghain. Since bis smlrlen 
death at King’s Norton, near Birmingham, 30tli 
NovomboY 1879, other works have boon publislicd: 
Pennons (4 vols. 1873-82), (2 vols, 1878''83), 

Biographical Lectures (2 vols. 1886-87), ami Even} 
^a^^Cotoiscfs (1888). See the Mbmoir by CrossWy 

D«lWholly Sin John IVilliam, geologist and 
Tiatuvalmt, was born at IHclou, Nova Scotia, 
October 1820, Ilo studied at Edinlmrgh, and 
afterwards devoted Jiimsolf to researchcH in the 

luiluml history and gcolcjgy of Novii hcotia and 
New Bi’iinawick* aidiug Sir Charles Lye 11 m ins 
investigations in Nova Scotia in 1842 and again in 
18o2. He was appointed flupeniitoiiuoiil ol edu¬ 
cation in Novo. Scotia in 1850 ; principal of Mdldl 
University, IMontroal (1855), and afterwards vico- 
chancellor. In 1382 ho received tlio Lyell inodal of 
the London Geological Society, to wlinso 1 roccou- 
ings lie lias frcquoiitly contributed ; in 1884 ho was 
knighted; ami lie is an LLIh (d Kdiiibnigh as 
W’cll as lioiiorui'v member of many Icju'Jieu societicH. 
His address as President of the IJii'jningliani meet¬ 
ing of the British Assoeiatum (1885) U’a.s on llio 
geographical history of the AtlaJitic Ocean. 11 is 
Ikvonian and Carboniferous ^ Fhm of Easkrn 
North America record** the discovery of what ho 
heliovetl to he the lowest known form of animal 
life, the Eoztidn Canadense of the Laiireiitmu 
limcstono (.sec EozotiN), In st)ino of Ills worlts ho 
has cQiiibatcd tho Darwinian theory of ilio origin 
of species, He bus published Archakt (1858), 
Etoru of the Earth and hlan (1872), Dcuun of J*\fG 
(1875), Griffin of the ]Vorkl (1877), Fossil Men 
and their 'Modem Hcprescutatms (1878), Change 
ff JAfe in {Tcotoffieid Time (1880), Egypt and Syria 
(1885), and Science in lUhlc Lauds (1888). 

I>a\% a town in ilio Froneli (t(‘pai'tmont of 
LfUidcH, on the Aduur, 03 milra H, by IV. of 
llerdcaux by rath A lino bridgo couucets it 
with its fiuhurh of Hnhlarj and it ban a IJUi- 
eontury castle, now a barrack, remains of Boman 
walls, a cathedral and so vend <dhor in loros t- 
iiig churches. It has mainifacturcH of pot tor v ami 
Hquours, and some trade; but it is ehioily ro- 
inavkahle for its hot Mulpliur-springs (77'*-bi4'* F.) 
whose waters are used in enscs of idioniiuiiisni and 
nervous complain is, A oommodiona bathing eslub' 
lishmeiit has boeii oonstructod. ^I’ho Hprlngs woi-o 
known to the Koinans, wlio called the place A gum 
Tarbdlioj in the iiiiddfe ages it wnti called ilcqs, 
Top. (1872)8154; (1886) 9458. 

l>ay originally meant the s)»a(;fi of time during 
which it in liglit)iu oiqiositiou t(j the sjfaco of dju'k- 
nesa or night j it now nKjve uHnally ilenoUis a coui' 
plcto alternatiou of light and danenoss. IL in tlio 
earth's rotation tlmt causes the vicissitudu of day 
and night. The earth being a ghd«>, only oueduvlf 
of it can bo lighted uji by the sun at imco; t<i Ihiii 
half it Is (lay, Avhilo to the other half, Whicli is hi 
shade, It is night. But by the earth’s rotation, the 
.several portions of the Hiirfaeo luive each their turn 
of light and of darkncHH. 7’his }ia[)piUiH hccaufto 
the position of tUo earth in siuili ifuit tlie cquaUiv 
is on the whole presented towiii’ils the huh ; iiad 
(dther ijolc been tmvards ilie huu. that Jinmisjjlioro 
would have revolved In continual light, tho other 
ill continual darkness, 

OiKJ complete rotation of tlm earth doen not make 
a day, in the usual sense. If tho tinm is imled when 
a particular li.vcil star is exactly soutli nr o\i I he 
nioridiiin, when the same star comes again lo |Jio 
meridian the next day, the ('urtli hasunule oxaidly 
one rotation, and tlio tiiuo that haHuhipHodiHeiillwl 
a sidereal day. This porthm of time may he I'c- 
gavded as being always of tlio .samo loiigtli; for the 
luotion of the earth im its axis dillbiH extixuiudy 
libtlo fi’oni absolute uniformity. Hence sidoroal or 
.star-time is much used hy uHtrenoiuers. ,l)at the 
passage of a star across the moruliiui is not i\ con- 
sjiiciioiiH enough event for regulating the nuo'c- 
iimnts of men in goiicrah It is not it com\dole 
rotation of tho eartli, but a (;oiu]deto aUornation of 
light and darknoss that coiiHtiLutes tlioir day, Tliin, 
which is called ilio civU or tho solar day, in 
measured between two meridian pansages ()f tho 
fljin, and is about four minutcH longer than tlio 

1 sklorcal day. Tlio caiiso uf tiio greater length ia 
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tltiii: When the carfcli Jins jnadc one coinpleto liii-n, 
BO (IB to bving the luevWiim of the place to the Btu^ie 
pOHitioji (i^moiig the lixed stai-s as wlien it ^vas noon 
t]io day before, the aim liaa in tlie meantime (ap- 
liaronfciy) moved eastward nearly one degree amo2ig 
the fitars, and it takes the earth about four minutes 
mom to move round so ns Lo overtake him. Jf this 
(iastwavd motion of the siiii were iinifonn, tlio Icimth 
of the ftolav day would he as Biinple and as eamly 
deter min ed as Unit of the sidereal. JJub the ccli])tic 
or great oircle in wliich the aim apparently moves, 
crosses the earth’s equator, and is therefore more 
oblique to the direction of tim eai'bh’s motion at one 
time than another ^ anil besides, na the earth moves 
ill her orbit witli varying speod, the rate of tlic 
Sim’s ammreut luotioii in the ecliptic iniiat also 
Vai'y> xlie consequence is, that the of the 

solar day is constantly Aucbiiatiiig j and to got a 
fixed measure of solar time, astronomers have bo 
imagine a sun movin^^ uniformly in the celestial 
equator, and completing its civeuifc in the same 
tinio as tlio real .sun, The tinio marked by this 
iiuagmary sun is called mean solar time; when fclio 
imaginary sun is on the meridian, it is mean noon ; 
M’iien fcJiQ real siin is on the meridian, it hapjxtrent 
noon. It is obvious that a sun-dial must show a])* 
paronij time, Avliilo clocks and watches keep moan 
Ume. Only four times in the ycav do two 

coincide, The diJJbrcnco is called ihe ajuntion of 
limey, becauso, when added to or eubtraebed from 
apparent time, according as tho sun comes too soon 
01' too late on bho incruiian, it makes it equal to 
mean binie> The mean solar day is divided into 
t won by-f our hours, tlie hours into niiinitcs and 
sccouuB. A mdeveal day, we have^ sggu, is shorter i 
its exact longth is 23 hours, 156 minutes, 4 seconds 
of mean solar ov common time. Astroiiomci's divide 
tho sidereal day also into twenty-four bourn, which 
are of course shorter than common iKuim. In tlio 
coume of a civil year of 365 days, tho cavth turuB 
on its axis 366 tiiiios, or there aro 306 sidereal days. 
Astroaomcra reckon tho day as lioginiiing at noon, 
and count the lioiirs from \ to 24, TJio civil day 
begins at inidniglit, and the hours aio counted in 
two divisions of twelve each. Tho ecclesiastical 
day reckoned from sunset to sunset. The 
Or’eoks counted thclv day from BUUBet, (ui did also 
the Hebrews, tlie liomans from juidnight, tljo Haby- 
loiiiaim from sunrise, tho IJnibriaiift from mid-day. 

Tlio (Uagram will explain tho variation in the 
relative duration of light and ilaikncsa at dinbrent 
times of the yciir and dilVerenb parts of th^ oavtli’a 
surface. C ropiuscnta 
the po.Hition of the 
earth, P being tlio 
north pole of tho 
heavens. E and W 
ropiesenb the cast 
and west points. 
EQW and ElOY are 
the colostial ef(iiator 
and tlie ecliptic ro- 
specbively. Let us 
Hiijipose the observer 
to Ik} in fcJiG nortlieni 
IwiniBpliGve and that 
HEH% is his hoii- 



7 .ou> \Yhcn tlio sun is on the ecpiator it is obvious 
that tho arcs KfJW and ECi’VY are equal—i.c, tlie 
Him is as king above the horizon as it is holow it. 
But, if the BUT! be in the nortlieni half of the 
cellIItic, its aiiparcnt iiatli is a circle pavallol to 
EQ\V parsing tbvttugU tUo suu'b posibioii; and 
111 or 0 or this cirelo is above the horizon than below 
It Similarly wo can explain tlio apneamiices for 
oUiov positions of the sun nntl of the observer. ^ 

Day, as opposed to night, varies with tho latitude 
and b\e season of the year. Aa we go north from 


the equatoi' it ihcixases iir suiiinier, and chercxises . 
iu winter. At the equator, day in a UttW uuivfi,' 
night a little less than twelve lioui-a ; at the poles, 
day is a lifctlo more, night a little less, tliaii six 
months. For the time of da}* in dificiniifc co tin tries, 
see Time. 

A in Law, include,«j the whole twenty-four 
limua from inkliiighfc to inic]night, In reckoning 
periods of time fram a ceitaiii Great, the day on 
which the event occurred is excluded. On tha 
other Imiid, if it he icriuircd to prove survival for a 
; certain number of days, it will suilice if the iioi^oii 
)«* flJivefor any fjoi-tioii, Jiowever smaJI, of the last 
day. \V bile an obligaiicm to i>ay on am tain day 
would tliercfore he theoretically aiseliargcd by pay¬ 
ment before iniibiighfc, the la>v retMihcs that reostm- 
ablo hours he oh^/ervod—eg. if urn ptayine)it fas ft 
hill) is ab a hank or place uf business, ib must bo 
within business hours. 

A Icuoful day is a day on wdiicli there is no legal 
imjpcdinieiit to the execution of a rvrit—l.o. all 
days except Sundays and fast-daya appointed by 
govermuenU ^ Criiiunnl warrants, and in Scotland 
warrants against dchtovs in mcditnlwne ptyesy arc 
an exception to this rule, and may be both granted 
and G.xecntod on ^aundays and fast-day&, By 23 Car. 
II. chap. 7, all contracts mode by iiemons hi their 
ordinary calling on a Sunday are void, Tlio ex cep- 
lions to this rule will he explained umlcr 
Day. In England, Christmas-day and Good- 
Friday generally stand on the same footing with 
Sundays and fast-days appointed by royal jiro- 
clamation } but in Scbtlanif thevo is no exception 
made hi favour of any of llie fea^t or fast days of 
tho clmicli, 

JJaus of Graec. —The time at wliicli a hill is 
actually due and payable, excej)t in the case of 
bills payable on demand or ab siglit, is tbieo days 
after the time expressed on the face of it, and these 
three additional days are called days of gi’aco. If 
tim third day of grace fall on a Sunday, Cliristmos- 
day, Good-Fiiday, or a national fast or tliftnksdving 
day, tho bill is iiayable tho day before. If it fail 
on aiiv of the other hank holidays, or if the last 
day 01 grace is n Sunday and tlvG second a bank 
holiday, the bill is pajmble on tho succeeding 
business (lay (see Bill). Pays of grace liave now 
boon abolished in many countries, but there are 
stll] three alloAVcd in tlio United States, and ten 
in Itussiii. 

Day, John (1522-84), a native of Dimwicli, 
was an early London printer, bis most celebrated 
jn'od notion being Fo.yo^ Book of Martyrs. 

John, a dramatist', of whose life hardly 
any tiling is known. He is mentioned in ITenslowcn 
J)iary in 1608 as an active playwright. But few of 
ilia eai'Iior works Jiavc come doirn to us save Tks 
JHind Beygdr of Ikdnal Green. Day- collaborated 
freely with contemporary writers, as Chettlo and 
Dekhcr. Ben Jonson iu liia coiivcimtimis with 
Drummond of Ilawthorjideii grouped him with 
some other adniirablo gontlenieu and authors as 
a rogue and a base fellow. His best works that 
have reached us aro a graceful comedy, IJiimonr 
Old of Breathi and The Padiamad of BceSy a kind 
of allegorical masque in wliicli all tljO chavRetera 
are bees. ‘The veiy air,’ says Chplea Laiiib, 

* seoina veplcite with huminiugaiid buzzing melodics. 
Surely bees wemnever so beriiymed hefoio.* An 
edition of Day’s works was privately printed by 
A. H. Biilleii ill 1881. 

Day, Thomas, tlio author of Sandfw'd aiid 
MertoHy was horn in LondoUf 22d Juno 1748, and 
thirteen montlia later, by his father’s death, became 
heir to £900 a year. \hm\ the Charterlioxiae he 
passed to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he 
formed a close friendship with EicJiard LovcU 
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^dgoworbh (q.v.). In 1705 lio entorc^^ tlic Middle 
'Tcniplo, in 1776 cMlcd to the bar, bub ho 
never practised, A fejfjod, clever 8CContric» a 

diaciple of Koiissenu, lie bronglit up two chiUlren. 
an orplian blonde and a foundling brunette, one oi 
wiuun slioiild prcsenbly bceoiuo his 
achouiG iniacarnccl; aiid, admitted to the Lichlield 
eoteriOi bo nroijoscd first to Hon ora bnoyd, next lo 
licr younger aistcr Flizabeth. She senb him to 
rmneoto ticnuiro fcim Freiich graces; as acejuived 
by lam, they out luovccl her to laughter. - finally 
ill 1778 he iimnied an amneciative lioiross, Efttlior 
Millies, and spent with nor olevcii happy^ ycni^, 
farming on \didautUvopie and costly pumclples m 
JissQx and Surrey, till ou 2Sth September 1780 be 
was billed by a fall from a colt ho was breaking in. 
His wife died lu’okcii-hearted two years afterwards, 
and kjtli lio in Wargrave oluircliyurd near Henley, 
Two oaily of Lay's eleven woiks call for mention— 
2'Ac Dijing Negro 11773), and the llniory of Santi- 
ford and Merton (3 vols. 1783-80). The iioeni 
struck tlie keynote of the anti-slavoiy movcineiifc i 
the cldld'B book, like its autlior, is somotiuics ridi- 
oulouSj but always excel lent. See Hay’s Idfc by 
Keiv (1701) and Blackimu (3862); also Jliss 
Thackeray’s Book of Sihi/h (1883), 

D ay -lly. Sec 

Day-lily {Jfemerocaliis), a perennial herbaceous 
genua of Liliaceco, bo named from the epboiiieral 
dumtion of its individual llowora, which, liowcvcr, 
ftucceed each othev freely upoa the peculiar li\' 
nore-sceneo (a Iiolicoid cyme), Several species are 
oultivutGcl in oiir llower-gardoiiB, especially tlic 
fragrant Ydlow Daydily (//, fiava)t a native of 


DEACON 

aiit !•> nuiiiOTtma ami iniijui't,- 

ant iiiannfactnres, jncliiding railroad-cars, cotton, 
woollen, and ii'im Koods, oil. lloui. imncr, ami 
mnchinoiy. Uayton. it 

headquarters of tlio Oypswft in tlw UmLcd Slutes. 
Pop. (1870 ) 30,173; (1«80) .38,073. 

l>M*lU'n. Fbi.ix, nat-iiralist, was burn in Ar(v/;on 
in mo, euterod llio ai-iny, ftml 1781 was 
apiiaiiifcod a comniissiouer for dclimiig the Spainsh 
and IV'iriigucsc iiossessioiia in South Aincnca, lie 
wrote an important Natural /lision/ 
rapeds of Purarjuai/ (1801; Lug- brans. 1338 , and 
Vomqes dans r/UnCrique Mdridionalci^i vuls, 1809). 
Ho died in Spain in IHll, 

DMxcg;llo« «ea AZKdi.io, 

DcaCOJif lit, a ‘servant' or ‘follower' (and, in 
that souse, foniid in chissie and also in JlellouisUe 
fTj'C'okh bcc/ijijo in eoclcHiasDicnl usage tlio uanio 
for an olWec-bcaYGY in tlie Cbn^Uixn ftbuYeU. In 
Acts vi. wo vend of tho appoiutineiil or seven men 
clioaen by tlic laity and oidaiued by tlio apostles 
to attend to the fimiiicesof tlKiiiifaiit clnireh, and 
to HOC that its alms are fairly dkkilmled. Iho 
inline deacon is not applied to tlioin. I hey are to 
bo snu’ltually-minded men; Uicy arc ftoicnudy set 
anartfrom the vest of tho congregation j aiid ri most 



Yellow Dny-iby [Jlenierocallii jlava), 

warmer Europe, SoiiUiorn Siberia, and Norbhern 
China, ami //. /nlva^ from the Levant. Ikilh 
species, but particularly the latlei', bare been re¬ 
commended sources of green foddei' f<»T eiUtle, 
DaytolU cajutal of JMontgoniery county, Oliio, 
the fifth city of tho sLate in point or population and 
of xvealbh, is situated on the Or eat Miami, at the 
month of the Mad llivcr, BO in ilea NNE. of Cincin¬ 
nati by rail. The at-reets arc broad, the iiriviite 
YOHideuccs gcuemlly handsomo; the luiblic build¬ 
ings include a court-linuso of wliifce niarblo, a largo 
gaol, a iiumber of scliouls, and abimt fifty clinrcheH. 
Stnndiiii^ on the line cf llio Miami Canal (opened 
1829), the city is the teriuiiius of eight railroads, 
and tlio ivaier of the Mad River is brought through 
its streets by an liydrnulic canal, supplying abiiml- 


gnished of them, St »StephQn, dies ns the lirHlCliviH- 
tiiui martyr, In the opistlo to tlio Pliilnipiaiis they 
are named along with tlio bishops, aiul in tho pan- 
boval opistles they aro recognised as part of tao 
Christian niimstry (ITiiu, iii. 843) wiblioiit any 
special rofc'ronco to financial duties, GhvysosLoin 
suggested tliat tho appoiiitmoiit in tlio Ada was of 
a touipnvavy nature, and diatiuct from tlio sacred 
iniiilfltry of tho diacoiiato subsec|iienLl.v instiLutuu ; 
(iiid this view obtained hoi no Hanctnm from the 
ftixUi Goneval Cowudl Rut a greal Auglk.im (uiU- ' 
quarv, Iliugliaui (supported in this matter hy the j 
ItoTiian Catlioltcs TliouiasmnuH and Roiavnis takps 
tlio opposite side, and in able to iipni'iii to ilnsUu 
Jilarfcyr, Iroinoiis, Hilary, Cyprian, and other ilocLom, 
to the effect that tho seven w'oro truly deacons iii 
tile later sense, and xvorc authmiswl by the apnsMc.H 
to imdortako these higlior finictioiiH. Thu number 
sGVcii continued lobe adhered loin many clinrclicn 
—o.g. at Home, until tlie lUh century, U'lion Lhu 
immlioi'wuH doubled. 

■During tlio 2il and 3d conbnneM, the (lubi(‘H frdliiig 
to tlic (lencoiishad considonibly iiicrmiHcd; and 4ii(!0 
nsconlideiitlal at(.enthuils andhelperH of the biHlmjiH, 
they lind rincn in to oonscniueiicu, it heeaino wwh- 
aary to divide the various fniicUouH among an iireli* 
deacon, doncoiis, and suh-deaooiis, DoaeoiiH iniglit 
now dispense the bread and wdno at tho cojiimiiiumi, 
hut not cmiHCciato them, "fluw bad to iceeivo tho 
ofleringH and in-c.soiits for tlio bishop, to kooji the 
HOfived ve}<sGlM, to chaut the iutvoduwtov^ fenuulaR 
of public \V 4 )i'ship, and to take the ovomiglit of tho 
moriils of the iiongregiition; and they worii alloxved, 
in in any cusijk, with the leave of the bishop, lo 
preach and baptise, and receive peniteiilH inlo tho 
com limn ion of tlio clmr<h. At an early period, I ho 
oiWees of aYebdemmn and doiKum >Yoro voiiHideied to 
belong to the higher orders of ronHecruLion {ordim 
mujorcs): this was not the ciiso with tliiit of sub- 
clcacon till afior tliu 12th roiituvy. .^Vt lhu ooiisu- 
oration of a deacon, aceoriiing to the Konnni^ rile, 
certiun .^aered vessels niiiy he 1 landed to Jiim ivs 
syiubols of Ills ollico j hut tluH docs not nccui to ho 
roganled as cHsenliaL In the (Sroek rito tho 
Jlabdlum (a fan for driving away ilios from the 
Bacred clomeubs) is giv'cn to the tleacoii, Tim 
peculiar mbps avo llio daluiatica and tlio slolo, but 
tho stole (both in [Hast and AVeat) k only placed 
1 over tho loft shoulder, 
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DEACON OF A TRADE 


III ProtcHtant elunchcs blie iio^ition of deacoiia 
vanes. Ainon^ Piesbvlonaiis, the eldci-s have the 
spill bual oversight of the coiigrogatioiis • wJiilo 
deacom (as in Iho Free Ohxircli o! ) and 

niaimgor.s in ofcliors have the care of tlio liimueiAl 
aflairs. Aiiiong Congregationalism, the deacons 
combine botli spiritnaY and rnianeial dutic.s. The 
Chiiroli of England has retained in the inain the older 
form of ordination. The deacon lias only the hands 
of tliG bishop laid npon hbn, and not those of any 
attoiidanfc priesU also; lie cannot consecrate the els- 
meats at holy comnuinion or pioiiomico Lite nhsohi- 
tion ov liCneviction; and he only preaches by special 
license from the bishop, and not directly by virliio 
of liis ollico. For this, asAveJl as for liolding any 
henohcG ov chvuv.h-pvcfcnnexxt, pvieftt’s orders are 
necessary. The ollico is now I’egardcd very niiich as 
simply one of prohation before admission to xiriest's 
ovdera. Bu t in ancient times it \vaa mi imcommcn 
for a infill Lo remain a deacon for life. The cai’dinal 
deacons at lioine soinotinie.s remain such, especially 
if niuch occupied with secular buainess. Thus 
the late celebrated Cardinal Autonelli always re¬ 
main ed a dcracoii. Before a person can bo appointed 
dcftcoii in the English (IJIuircIi, ho must have 
reached the ago of twenty-three, and ho usually 
roiimins in tliis olfioo one year at least. 

Deaconesses (orwefte, ^nmistm, vtducei virffines, 
epkcojicb, pn$bi/tem), foinale niinistera or sovvanta 
of the church or Christian society in the time of the 
aposthJs (Eotn. xvi. 1). At a later neriod, they co- 
onoratod with the deacons, showed the wonicn their 
place in the oliurch assemblies, assisted at bho bnii- 
tism of persons of their own sex, instnicted those 
who woro about to ho baptised os tii the answers 
fchoyalionld give to thobapbismal ciuestions, arranged 
tliQ affiimti or love-feasts, and took care of the sick. 
In iho Sd contiiry it seems Lo have been also part 
of tlvcii duty to vinit all Christian women who 
woro sufToriiig impi’isomnont, and to be Jio.spi table 
to such afl had come from afar. In vory early tinies 
they wore coiisecratod to their ollice by ordination 
in^ the same niannor as other ccclosiostionl or 
spiritual pei-sonagos; labor, however, they wore 
inducted into their ollice by prayer without the 
imposition of hands. Until the 4th contiiry, the 
deaconcBses bad to bo either inaidons ov wido>Ys 
who had been only once married, and sixty yeai‘s of 
age; but after the Council of Chalcodon the ago 
was iixed at forty, Theiv asaistanta wove called 
siMecdOncsm, After the Ofch ceubury in the 
Tjatin Chnrcli, and after the ]2th con bury in the 
Urcok Church, the ollice of desiconm woti discon* 
tiinicd; but the former has retained the imine. In 
Of)nvents, for example, the nuns who have the care 
of die aUav arc called deacmiesses. In the Hofaruied 
CJmrchos of tho Continent tliovo are deaconesses 
who luirse the sick and tend tho poor, Tho hrat 
doftconeases’ houae at ICaiacrwevtU on the Rhino, 
near Dllssoldorf, was foimdod by Pastor Elieilner 
in 183(J; and now scattered over tlie^ Pi’otcstanb 
world there are upwards of sixty similar institu¬ 
tions, with fully GOOO sisters. Tiic Clinroh of Scot¬ 
land adopted bho oiEce of d_encone3.s in 1887-88. 
Tiio Diocesan Doacoiicss Tiistifcuti07i, London, was 
csUhlislicd in 1801; but Sisterhoods [fj.v,) Jmvo 
struck a much deeper root in tho Anglican coin* 
niuriion. See Dean Howson^s Biamiate of ]J^omen 
hi ihc jhifjflican Church (188C). 

I>eac0il «f a Triulc, the president, for the 
tirno being, of certain iiicorpomtiona in Scotland, 
wliorc, pnor to bho passing of the Dnrgh Roforni 
Act, IBSI, blio deacons of tmdas or crafts rewresontod 
tho trades in tho respective town-conncils. That 
act enacted that tho deacons shall no longer he 
recognised as official and constituent incinbera of 
tho town-council, but praicrvcd tho power of tlio 
crafts to elect deacons and other omcers for tlio 
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iiianagenient of their affairs. The deacon-convener^ 
of the trades in Edinhui’gli and Glasgow is still a 
111 ember of the fcown-couucil. See Dean oi^' Guild. 

»cad, in scfffai'hiff language, is very frcipieiiUy 
employed os part of a designation orplirnsc having, 
in general, a nieaniiig soiiicwliafc opposite to that of 
active, cffeclive, or nul. Tho chief of such phrases 
are the following i Dead’CyeSj circular, ilattish 
wooden blocks, without sheaves, and JiaAdng eyes 
for knyai'ds, wliieli form a purchase or tackle 
whereby tho slirmids or other fixed rigging are 
extended or sct-ii)) taut; Dead fat, the name for 
one of the inidHliip-tinihci's; Ijcctddifjhts, strong 
wooden shiittcm used to closo cabin-windows, on 
tho approncli of a slonii, to]HT>tecfc the glass; Dmd~ 
Tojycs, such as do not nui in blocks; Dcachivood 
is the term applied to the solid blocks of timber 
erected upon the keel Lliioughoiib the sliaip jiortipns 
of a i^hip^s hull at stem ana .stern, the chief object 
being to give solidity and strength to the ends of 
the dun; Dcad'VcckouhKji an estimation of a 
ship’s place without celestial o\)9ervution8, made 
chiefly by the log-book, end liable to error on 
account of curi’cnts, lee-way, fluctuation of ivind, 
<&o. To these may ho added Omd'xmxdi aBeamtur'a 
designation for a"wind blowing directly against a 
sliip^ course. 

Other coiuponndH avc Dcaddo^ih, e pOBition of 
matters when they have become so complicated 
that they are at a coinpleto standstill and progress 
is iuipossUilo; Dcad'fi'cdjht^ the compeusation paid 
to the ahipinaster by tho mei’chant who freighra a 
whole ship for the space ivliich he fails to occupy; 
Dead lamputQCi one no longer spoken; and Dead- 
htter^ a fetter iindolivered and unelaintcd at the 
Post-oflicG ((^.v,). Tho Dead-jwinfs of an engine 
are wlion iho coiinecting-roil and tho crank are in 
Olio line (sec Crank), The impetus of tlio fly¬ 
wheel is necessary to cany the engiue ovci' theae 
points, and if it is allowetl to stand at eitlier of 
tliom, a start is impossible till the fly-wheel ia 
turuod by hand sufficiently to permit of tlio jiisfcon 
acting on the crank. 

Ocadi Book of tjie, the great funerary work 
of the ancient Egyptians, who tlienisclyos entitled 
it Per-enhHntf ^ to go forth from (or by) day* It 
is collection of prayoi’s aiul oxorcisiiis coin posed 
ot various periods for the bcnelili pf the iiilgnui- 
soul in his journey tlirongli Anicnti (the Egyptian 
Hades); and it wna in order to provide lilin with 
a safe condiicb tlirougli tho perils of fcliat terrible 
valley that copies of the work, or portions of it, 
were buried with the mummy in liis tomb.* Such 
copies, hioi-oglypliic or hieratic according to the 
ago wiieii thov w'cre executed, and maile some to 
order, othci-s for aalo, conatitiito fully on6-half of 
Lho thousands of extant pnpyi-i. They arc mostly 
corrupt and faulty; but as tlio fniit of ten yeaiu’ 
toil, a pure text at lost lifts been published by 
Edoimrd Navillc in Das Aeffmtische Todtejibnc/i 
derJ^VI^L bis XX, Dynastie (Borlin, 1886), wJioae 
folio ftuppleinenb contains ^12 plates of testa, 
vignettes, and variants of vignottes. Dr Bircli’a 
English translation {Dffypfs Place in Universal 
ifisfori/, vol. V. 1867) is basetl on Lepsius’ imperfect 
Turin text ( 1842), as also is Pierret’s Fi’cnoli trans¬ 
lation (1882), See the articles Egypt, Hieko- 
OLYPines, and AMEN'niES; chap. Lx. of E. A, 
lYallis Biidge’.'J Dwellers on ihc AV/e (1885); and a 
niastorlv article on Iff, Navillo'a work by Mlsa A. B. 
Edwards hi the Acad&niy for lOtli September 1887. 

I>0a(l9 UnAYEK FOIl THE. Sco PHAYTin, PUR- 
OATORY. , \ 

Deadly Nislilsliadci Seo 
Dead-men’s Fjiigcrs. See Alcyonji/m. 

Dead ^^ctUc [lmnnim)y a gomis o£ LabiatjOr 
i. pnrpuTQiini and L. cdbunii togoihei' wiw fGale-- 
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^iOpsia) the closely allicfl ireiiij)-nefctl 0 , we very 
comnion British weeds. Tlio co^nnionQi' s|iecies 
have been Fioi»iowliai> 

t fclioi-OHLdily naturalised 
in the loii|:'-.setiled parts 
uf tUo United StatcH. 
They arc sometinica 
Iwilell as pofc-licrha in 
Sweden. TJio name 
«ceina clorived from the 
superficial rcaemhlaiico , 
to the true or a tin pin 
net tics; tljis ia especially , 
iiiarkccl in L. ailmm. 

Dead Seii is the 
usual nnino, dating? from 
tlie tinio of Jerome, for 
a most remarhablo lake 
in fjlio soubli-cast of 
Pales Line, called in the 
01(1 Testament The Salt 
Scdy Sea of the or 

Jkisi Sea) by .Tosopims, 
Lticm Asphallites; and 
"Wbito Dead Kettle hy Ibo Arabs now, iiahr- 

{Lamhint album ), liU» ‘ Soa of Lot/ It in 

miles long, Avifcli^ a 
breadth of from 5 io 0 miles. Its surfatio, which 
is lowor than tluit of any water known, is 1202 
feet below the level of tlio Meditorrancan, The 
ilopth of tbo gi’Cfttov pavb, the nDilUovn soction, 
is about 1800 foot; but at tbo southern end the 
water Is only from 3 to 12 feet deep, 'riio shape is 
that of an olongal^d oval, iiifcarvuptod by a pro¬ 
montory wliieh projects into it from tlio HOuUi-oast. 
The Dead ISea is fed by the Jordan from the nortli, 
and by many otlier streams, bnl bos no apparoiil 
outlet, itfl sujiorlluoUK water being auppowed to lie 
entirely carried olf by evaporation. Along the 
eostoru and western borders of the Doaci Hen. 
bbei’o aro Hues of bold, and in soiiio eases perpen¬ 
dicular, ciillb rising in general io an elevation of 
1600 foot on ilio we.st, and 2500 feet on the east. 
These clifls arc oUielly composed of Umostono, and 
are degtituto of vegetation save in the ravines 
traversed by fresh-waLor stvoamtota. The north 
shorciH of tlio lake form an extensive and desolate 
muddy Hat, marked hy the bUickciicd trunks and 
branches of trees, strciwn about and inernated 
with salt. Tlio southern shore is low, level, and 
inavsliy, desolate, and dreary, On this shore is 
the rcmaikable ridge of rock-salt, 7 inilc.s long and 
300 feet high, called Khashm Usclom <*Ili(l^e of 
Sodom*)- JiUva’bedft, nwmvce-slono, warm ftpriuga, 
sulphur, and volcanic Biag prove the presence hero 
of volcanic agoiiciGs at some period, The neigh¬ 
bourhood of ifio Dead Sea is frc(piently visited by 
carDiquakcfl, and the lake still occasuHially costa 
up to its surface largo masses of asplialb. The 
basin of tlie sea and the valley of the Jordan aeoiu 
both to due to a great fault or crack in tbo 
Gavtli*s surface of vciy ancient date. The lone- 
enter taiued belief that the exlialationa from this 
lake were fatal is nob founded upon fact, \yitliiii 
the tluckots of laiiiariHk and oleander, which here 
and Llierc may he seen Upon its brink, the birds 
sing sv^^ecLly, ami they Hy over and swim about on 
its surface; Bub the salmifcy of tbo waters is 
acl verso to life, though .some lower organisations 
are found iu them. 

The water of tho Dead Seals characterised by the 
picseiicQ of a. largo quantity of magnesian and soda 
salts. Ita specific gravity ranges from 1172 to 1227 
(pure water being 1000), The proportion of saline 
matter is so groat, that whilst sca-wator contains 
only 3'6 per cent, of salts, the water of the Dead 
Sea contains upwards of 26 \iev cent, ov move than 
eight times Qs much as that of the ocean. In all 


lakes or collections of water wiLliout any on tlio w, 
tho water acquires an infusion of salt, its feederR 
(ionstantly bringing in this nitUorUil, wldlo none 
can go olT by evh])oration, oven when ilio slioieK do 
not ns hero abound in salt and nitre, Tho evapora¬ 
tion is great as the heat is iiiioiiHCJ, and tho sea 
rather con tracts than increases, Bain liardly ever 
falls; tho water is nearly ns blue and clear as that 
of tho Meditorrancan ; and thougli its lasio is 
horribly salt and fetid, a bath in it is i-ofresiling. 
Owing’io tlie great spccifuj gravity of tho water, 
it is almost iinpossihlo for the bather to sink iu it, 
strive as ho may. Several of those who have navi¬ 
gated and explored the sea have fallen victims to 
a fatal fever. Eor tho story of tho * Cities of the 
riain,’ sec Goii. xix.; hut according to Captain 
Condor, *itis now generally agreed that tho Dead 
Hen and tJovdaii wore formed l>y n groat faulty or 
(jrack ill the earth’s surface long hofnvc the creation 
of man, and tliat the districl inesoulH in oui own 
days much tiio saiiio aspect as in tlio days of 
Ahraliaui, It is >'ain, llicreforo, to suppoHo ill at tho 

cities of tho plain ” wore boncatli tho presonb sea, 
although tins view was lie Id as curly ns tho time 
of JosepluiH * (Bihh Geography^ J 384). See also 
Hitler's (rcof/mnA?/, and tlio works on Pakstine 
hy Hohinsoii, SWiley, and 'rristrum j Do LuyncH* 
jilcr Lion tenant T/yiich’s Jkjmrl of 

the United States Dead Sea ICxacdition (lB62)j 
and Professor Hall’s Surucy of ]Vestcm Ihtlcslino 
(ihileRtiuo Explomtioii Fund, 13R6), 

Detui’s Part, in Scots law, is that jmvt of a 
man’s movable property which ho is entitled to 
dispoHo of by tGBtamciit. If a man dies without 
leaving widow or children, the dead’s part is the 
whole; if ho leave widow but no efiiltlicu, or 
children but no widow, it is a half; and if lie 
leave Ijoth widow and children, it is a third of his 
movable in*(jpoi’ty, The dead’s part, however, may 
bo inereased or diminislicd hy special provisions in 
a marriage-contract, or hy wife ami children re¬ 
nouncing theiv legal ligUtB, Tlvis dcad’H part iu 
ICnglisli law is called the Mead niau's part,' and 
went formerly to pay for masses for the dead man’s 
soul, Afterwards ino adniinisbrators aiqdicd it to 
Ihoir own use, until finally it was hy sUtutc sub- 
jtjcted io 1)0 d is till lilted among tho next of kin, 

Dour aiMl Diiiiib# Persons who aro horn 
deaf, or who lose their lioaring at a very early age, 
are dumb also; licnco tho compound lorm deaf- 
aj 2 f?-duuib. ^ But deafness is tbo primary dofcid; 
dumbness is only tbo conscrpieiu'e of (leafnesH, 
Olnldvon OYdinarily hear souiuIh, and then leavn to 
imitate tlioiii—i.o. they learn to rciioat lyliat tliey 
hoar other poisons say. It is thus (ibat cvmy one 
of us has learned to spoiik. But the lU'af child 
hears nothing; cannot, tlicrcforo, imitaie, mid re- 
mains diunh. Persons who lo.so their liearing laU’r 
ill life are not to he cinssed among tlu^ deaf ami 
dumh. riaving learned to R|)eak before llieiv hoar- 
big was lost, they can romhiy connmiiiirate with 
others; and if they are educated, Lliere are still 
open to tliem all the stores of kiioivkidgo (‘onlaimul 
ill books, from which tbo juvenile deaf and duiuh, 
ignoiuiifc of all written and Hpokeii language, arc 
utterly oxcliidod. ft is this latter (sbiss alono whitdi 
is contGiiiplated in our cousim on nine ration h, and for 
which our institutions for the education of llio deaf 
and dumb aro designed, 

The toriii ^denf and dnnib’ is Hoincwliab unfortu¬ 
nate, as oinhodyiiig and repeating the error tliat tho 
afnictioii iK twofold. It aHecis turn organs, certainly, 
but only, as above desorihed, in the way of cause 
and clFect. Tho organ of bearing is wauling, hul} 
the organs of spcccli are prcsoiiL; they movoly lack 
the iiioauB of exoremo. Tho oar is the kuIuo and 
diicctress of the Longue; and when the oavTs doomod 
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to ailejicUj fcjjc iojj^oio jn indiulcil iJi t)ic 

ban ] lliougli, if Ave could hy any ineaiijj gi\’e to tho 
oav LIio faculty of heaving, the tongue m'ouIcI socm 
Icavu for itficJl to fiiKil its proper ollico. To coi'i-cct 
tlLB ovvov involvoil in this a]»pavciit niimioiner, wnue 
autlioi'iticB ufto the lenn ilcaf flimiily, oilier^ sjieak 
of tl\(i ami The latter term 

is coniiiion in Aniovica, as in Traiica is its eo!iiviiloiii 
Sfjjirdif-muctn. In the Holy Hcripturcs the wiinc 
original word is translatcil Hloaf*^ in some iilaees 
(as in Mark, vil 3^), and Slnmb* or *speecmess’ 
in oLhovs (see j^fatt. ix. 33, and Luke, i- 22). 

Tins alniction is very much move common than, 
for a long tiino, ami up to a recent period, it was 
supjioscd to lie.^ Happily, howovor, along wifcli the 
knoM’ledge of iks oxtouHive prevalence, has come 
the moans of alloviating it, hy education. Ft was 
only ^Yl\uu Uift ftehoels now in exifttence Ivegan theiv 
iisoful work, and caused iiimiirics to ho made, that 
tho actual iiuinbors of Llio deaf and dumb began to 
iipjjuar. Ill ovory place wliere it was propoRcd to 
esiabliHU a school—in l^aris, London, Liverjjool, 
ManelioBtor, YorkHlnro, and in >Iow York*-the 
objaetion Ams iunnodialely started that ebihlron 
could not bo found in siidlciout niiniliem to rcfpiiro 
such soboolri. Their promoters, however,' knew 
bettor than tins, and jmrsjKted in llicir doHign, 
Tlioy soon bad the Habisfaeiioii of convorting Llio 
objoeloTs into theiv wavmost swyimvtovft?, and the 
inHtltntions thuH establislicd in tUo localities just 
mil nod are now the largest, tho most useful, and 
the moKt proHneroiiH in iao world. 

Tlio facts btiUM asoei’Laincd, and Ibo calculations 
based upon them, coiibiimed to bo the only stiilistics 
upon the .Miibjeet of doaf-dninbness in flreat Ihntiiln 
and Lr(‘huul until the eeiisiiH of 1351: then, for the 
first time, the mini her and ages of tlie deaf aitd 
dm lib formed ii part of tho innniry. 

'riic following fcahlo gives the nuinbor of the deaf 
and dnmb onmnpated at ibo four vcnpectivc decen¬ 
nial eonsiiHcs, with the proportion they bear to tlio 
whole population of tho uovoml con nines. 


i&ra. 


Kuiiil>fir of 
Ucof iiijil Duiiib. 


EnKlandniul ^Vnlca.,..10,SM 

hrnMmul. inl&H 

InOioiA. *4,747 

IsldiulH (>rllio lU'itlifli Sum,. dl 


ToUil 

I’nimldiluji. 

17 , 027 ,GOD 
148,120 


rMpKtllon. 

1 h) 1788 
1 i» 1940 
1 »» 18^0 
1 11 170 i 


ISOl. 


hcnl )»i)(l . 
[rr'ldiul .. 


lb?l. 

finil . 

Scollniul... 

Iroinnd... 

IslttiJdH or tlii) Uvltlfili Hunn 

« I'otnl... 

1881 . 

ICiirtlnud and Wains. 

Hcrillaml... 

Irnlaud... 

Ifllaiuh of tlio llidllKh 


..17,800 

27,511,802 

1 in l&OO 

..12,230 

2,330 

.. b7 

20,000,224 

8,002,201 

0,708,907 

113,847 

1 III lOfO 

1 M 1311 

1 •• 1170 
1 M 1017 

.,10,588 

30,070,832 

1 ill 148 i 

.. 2,088 
.. 4,-107 
.. 77 

22,712;200 

9,300.018 

5,■112,377 
ll'i.OUS 

1 lU 1071 
1 *1 1000 
1 ir 1211 
1 IP 1878 

.,18,150 

31,020,203 

Tin 1742 

,.13,200 
. 2,M2 
,, 3,003 
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25,074,181) 
8,735.673 
6,17*1,830 
1,98,701 

1 ill 1059 
1 ti 1744 
1 <1 1200 
1 <1 1677 

.,10,518 

86,020,030 

I ill 1701 


The increase of population in 18(U above that of 
18^1 was H millions, and tho iinmbor of deaf and 
dfimh had alfto increased bntalfcJioiigh tlioimpnla- 
thin in lH7i Wad incvoascii by 2|j millioua abovo t!\at 
of J8C], tlio rotiirus show a largo docreaso in tlio 
proporl/uni of doaf and dumb. A further incicaso 
of flopnlation in 18HI of 3/^ millions still showfl a 
ilirnimition in Uio proportion of deaf and dumb; 
thei'Q was only a total iiicroosG of l;h)8 deaf and 


durn)>, IVe cun on ly attribate this to nwro extended# 
and improved sanilary iiicasiires, advanced kno'w- 
ledge in iiictlical treatment, and more cave/ul nurning 
of child ron when snfieringfroin those diseases which 
so freq[uently rejiult in deafness. 

But w'hilc social science is prosecuting its import¬ 
ant iuftuiviea \ato the caviHee, inevitable and pro¬ 
ven tabfo, of denfiiess, PJii Jan fcbropy before licr 

the 4vork of educating these *cliilIlrGn of silence,’ 
to wlioiii tlio ordinary means of instinGtion are 
obviously inapplicable, and for wboiu, until little 
moxG than a century ago, tliere existed scarcely any 
available means of education at nil. Tlie deaf nro 
spioken of frequently in tlic writings both of the Old 
and New Testaments ; they are alluded to by tlm 
lioets, philosophers, and lawgivcis of antiquity; ycb 
w’o have no account of any attempt at educating 
them until the 16tU ccntiivy; no scliool existed for 
them until the middle of the 18th j nor could ii he 
Raid that education was freely oflercd, and readily 
ftceesfiible, niitil within tho laWb fifty or Bixly yeans. 

Some isolated attempts Imd been in iidc before tho 
IHtli century, hy dilVerent men, in clilfcront coun¬ 
tries, and at long intervals, to give instruction 
to one or two deaf and dumb persons, and tlieir 
endeavours woro attended witli vaviouB degrees of 
fiuccess. Those several cases excited sonic atten¬ 
tion at tlio time; but after tlie woiulcr at tJieir 
novelty boil subsided Uiuy seem to have be on 
almost forgotten, oven in tlie coiuitiios whore the 
cxporhiioutFi wore nuide. 13edo Bucaks of a dumb 
youth boin^ taught by 8fc John or llev^erley (q.v.), 
io repeal alter liiin letters and syllaijlca, and Ihon 
Home words and ficnteiices. Tlio^fact was regarded 
asamiracb, and was classed with others alleged 
to havo iiuen wrought hy tlie same hand, h’roiii 
tliiH time, eight contunG.s elapsed before any record 
f)f an instructctl deaf-mute nccuvs. R(jdolpluis 
Agricola, a nalivo of (Irfiningeu, born in 1442, 
luenUouft m within Ids knowWlgo the fact that 
a (loaf-iimto liad I icon taught to write, and to note 
down liifl tlioiiglifcs. Vifty years aftenvawls, tins 
atatenieiib was controverted, and tho alleged fact 
pmitouncod to be ixnpossibie, on tlio ground that 
no instruction could bo conveyed to the mind of any 
one wlio could nob bear words aiklrcsaed to llio oar, 
Ikt the discovery which waii to give tlio key to this 
long-concealed mysteiy wa.s now' at liaiub In 1501 
wa« born, at Pavia, Joromo Cardan (q-v.}, a man 
of great but ill-regnlatcd talonts, wdio, among the 
iivnuerauft Hiiecukitiouw tn vvhteh liw restless luind 
prompted liiiii, certainty iliRcovered the theoretical 
principle upon which the instruction of the deaf 
and duin]) is foinuli’d. XIc say.s ; ' Writing is asso¬ 
ciated with Hpeeclij and speech ^Yilh thought j but 
written charaetoix and ideas may bo connected 
together unffiovt the intervention of souiuls,’ and 
lio argaofl that, on tliiK principle, ^tbe ins true timr of 
the (leaf and dnmh, thougli diJliculfc, is possible.* 
All this, wliich to us is obvious and fain mar, wns 
0 . novel fipcculation in tho 10th contmy. With us 
it iH a cfuumou thing for a man to teach himself to 
rml a laiigmigo, tliongh lie cannot pronounco it. 
There arc, for instance, hundreds of pemms who 
can iwd J^'i’cncJi, who do not and cannot fc|a?ak it. 
Now it is evident, in iMs case, that written or 
printed •words do impart ideas indeiicndeutly of 
Houiids, yet tJiis was a diacoveiy wliich the \vorld 
owes to Jeroino Cardan; and it was for want of 
seeing this truth, which to im is so fainiliar, that 
the education of the doaf and diunh was never 
attempted, but consijoredior so many centuries 

to bo a thing impossible. 

It waw ill Spain lliat those principles M'ei’Q fir,st 
put into practice by Pedro Police (1620-84), a 
henedietino monk, and again, in the folloAVing 
contmy, by another moiilc of bbo same order, Juan 
TVulo lionet, who also published aW’orlcuiion the 
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rfiubjcctj 'W’liioli was the fii'Hfc ytop towanlrt | 

Uic cilucatiou of the ni*il tliiwb iJcnmnoiii, j 
by recordiiiff tlie exiiciiencc of one tuacUer for 
tlio inafcvHctnm of otlioi'fl. Tliia book, publisliod 
iti 1G20, was fif aorvico to Do I’Epco a IiuikIithI 
ami forty ycara later; and it contains, bcsulus 
iimcli vftliiri/jfo fnforinafcioji, a manual alpbaljot 
ijcntical in tlio intiin with that oiie-hamlcd alpha- 
IhoL wbicli is now in tiomniou use in Uio schools 
wlioro the alj)liabct is uhccI, on the Continent Jiinl 
in iVinoi’ica. Ilis own /^ystoui of teaching, InjW' 
ever, like that of every teacher in every country 
lioforo Dg I'Eii^o, w’lXfi in the main oral. The pvac- 
ticabilitv ami adaplahility of nff/nSt for conversa¬ 
tion latlior than teaching^ had ticciiiTcd to sevoval 
of blie earlier teachers, Imt De l’lCp6e wag the Jimfc 
to adoi)t fcheinna a distinct medium, and the chief 
medium, of teacliing 4 and so to estahlish them as 
a language, lionet Id in self nays of the inaniial and 
written alidiabets tliat they *s)ujnld he associated 
witli Hpeceli, liy pointing to tlio letter as written 
with the finger coiTCsponding with the saino letter 
in the mamial alpliabet and tlio avLicnilated sound.’ 
Ho also clescribes the positions and niovementH of 
tbo vocal organs necessary in pixiininciation, as ho 
himself used them, and as, with little vaiiation, 
AVallifi and Annmin used them also in lalev times, 
believing theiiiselvGH to Imv<3 hoen the original hi- 
yon tors of the methods they employed. From the 
time of Honet there was a goiicrnl awakening of 
tlio attention of intellectiifil men, nob only to the 
iinporbanco of the subject, Imt to bho practicability 
of instructing the deaf-unite. One of BoneVs nupiTa 
was Been hy Charles I., when Prince of wafes; 
and the case is described by fair Kenolin Digby, 
who mob tlio prince in Madrid, during bia momor- 
ahle matrimonial journey to Bpain (1623). Of this 
pupil, a younger broth or of the Constable of Castile, 
8ir Keuehn gives an interesting account in im 
'freatiSG of ModieSy how be ‘would j'epeat aftor 
anybody any Imnl word whatever’—not hipanish 
merely, but Euglisii, and eron Welsh. 

^Vhon tlic art die^l away in Spain, it was taken 
up by Englishmen, and began forthwith to assume 
an entirely now aspect. Dr Jolm Bulwor ]>iiblishcd, 
in 1648, hia fJtdoco^diitSy or ike JJcft/o (Utd iJamhc 
M(tn\H Friendt in wliicii lie speaks of a ‘ lip-grammar, 
wliicii may enable you to hoar with ymir eye, and 
thence lenvn to sjieak with your tongue.’ Bonet 
also found in the course of his exjierioucc that lip- 
reading reached a much greater utility than lie had, 
at the outset, bhtmghl it capable of. lb has been 
dosorihed as the backbone of the oral system. It 
in the comdetion arising from experience, which 
basin our own days, and in nearly every country, 
in Italy and Fnince csiiccinlly, made some of the 
most ominciit sigii-teQcIiem tlio chief advocates of 
the oral system. Dr William Holder published Ins 
Wements of Sjiccehy %ei{h rot Appendm concern/w// 
Persons Deaf and Bumhy in 1669; and Dr Jolili 
'W'allis,^ SaviKaii Professor of Mafclieinatic.s in tlio 
univor.siby of Oxford, both tanghb tlio deaf and 
(hiinb with great success, and wrote copiously upon 
tlio subject. In 1662 one of the most proficioiit of 
bis pupils was exlnhiteil before the Hoyal Society, 
and in the prc.sencc of the king. The Pkilosojdimd 
TransacUms jpf 1670 contain a description of his 
mode of inslniction, which was destined to bear 
ample fruits long after liis death. 

Ik fore the close of the 17tli eeiitiivy many works 
□f considerable merit appeared, the chief of wliicli 
arc the ^uritus Loqnens (1092) of Jijliii Conrad 
Aininan, a physician of Haarlem; and the DUlaS‘ 
eahcophiisy or Deaf and J)m)ih Man's Tntory of 
George Dulgarno (q.v.). This treatise, piihlighed 
m lesa, and reprinted in 1834 by the Maitliuid 
Club, is eminently bound and practical, whndi 
pj the more rcniarkablc, as the author speaks 


of it as boiiig, for aimlit lie knows, tlie first that 
imd beeii writ ton on tlio siilijcet, lie is tiio lirst 
.ICiiglish writei' who ^ives a manual alpliahot. The 
one described by him, mid of wliieli ho was tlio 
inventor, is, most probably, the one from xvlncli the 
lirescnt two •hand oil alphalioL is derived. Henry 
Baker (fi-v.) ahmil 1720 introduced an nnpronnl 
system of liis own; in 170t) the Abl)6 de TEpl^o 
oybahlished bis liCtlc svliool in Haris; and iivo years 
previously, the (ir.st Hchool in tlie Britisli dominions 
niul been started in Xildinhiir^li by Thonms Braidwnoil 
(q.v.), He comiiioneed with one pupil, the sou of a 
merchant in Leitli, wiio had strongly urged liiin to 
carry into eifect tho plan of ins true lion folio wed )>y 
Dr \ValliH, and described in X^hilosophical Trans¬ 
actions ninety years before. His school, the parent 
and iiiodol of the earlier British institutions, was 
visited and spukeii of by many of tbo iijiluontial inuu 
of that day, niul its history and assooiations are 
iinperisliable. Its local name of * DiiiiiliiedYkcs' sug- 
genied to Wir Walter Scott a designation for one of 
hifi mo.st popular cliaraotcr.s in the Heart of Mid- 
Ivtldan, A visit paid to it in 1778, liy Dr Joliiisoii, 
and his biograjdicr Boswell, supplies one of tbo iimst 
suggestive and chanictoristic passagiis in WM^fovency 
to the Western Islands^ in which Jicsiioaks of II miry 
Baker ami bis unpublished work, In 178.4 Bn tin- 
wood removed to Hackney, near London, ami 
the presence of his uslutdishineiit so near to the 
metropolis uiuUmhledly led to the foiuuhiUou of 
tbo London Asylum in 1/02. Dr AYatmm, its Jir.sfc 
principal, xva-s a iioplioxv, and liadboen an nssistiiiit, 
of IBraiihvood; cmd ho stalGs tlial, somo ten or 
fifteen years previously, tiio necessity for the oi^Lab- 
ligliment of a public institution had boon plainly 
soon, and some few but insufliclont stops taken 
towards Uie accoinplislnucnt of such a design. 
From its foundation in 1792 until 1829, it was 
diroefcod with great ability hy Dr Joseph WatKon, 
author of InsirucUon of the Deaf and IJamh. 

The nmnbci's of deaf aiid duinh childreii at school 
in tJio ITiiitocI lungdoui, at tlie dates given, were 
as follows : 

JH51. iwj. JMi. 

amlWalc^,. 810 looi 1200 1782 lOUl 


fieotlautl. 2B0 SdO flOl 880 iVl 

Ivelaiul. 231 809 478 016 COO 

Total .1800 lUiO 11)70 2713 2CriH 


Thu above iiuniher.H for 188,1 do not inelndo the 
pupils ill pi'ivale schools, hut they do iuoludo 819 
in tJie fipccial classes for tbo deaf of the School 
Board for London, niul lis in those of llio School 
Boards of ftheiliehl, Leeds, NtiLliiigliatu, l^eteohtor, 
Bradford, Grecnoclw, and Dumleo. 

In England and Wales, in 1881, Ibero wore 25 
pmblic institutions for the deaf and diiiiil), am I 
sovoral private ones. The oldest is that of Did 
Kent Hoad, London, founded in 1702, and now 
i-onioved Lo Margate; the next, that at bklghaslon, 
Biriningham, 1812. In iScoLlaml tliero woie 8, the 
one ill Eilinhui’gli dating from 1816; in Ireland d, 
one in Dublin having liueii founded in 181|). 
Altogether it was estimated that tln'ro were in tho 
United Kingdom, in IHlifi, alioiit 48 hcIiooIh iiud 
eliLssc.s employiiig 28(1 leiudmrs, and (uniiaining 
about 8000 pupils, In i^\m Uniteil Stakes there 
were 61 schools, with 741] pniiils ami 506 icaidiers ; 
iji^Crcrniany, 1)6 .schools, AS92 pijjjiJs under 

605 teachers; in Eraiiee, 70 sehools, 81155 s{'liolars, 
and 864 tcaclienn; in Ualv, 85 schools, 1500 i»miils, 
and 238 teach cm, If to tlioso wo add the soIkioIh in 
Au.stria, 18; Switzorlaiid, 15 ; Sweden, 17; Norway, 
S; Itussia, 11; Bclgimii, 11; Siiaiii, 7; HollamI, 
3; Canada, 7; Austialia, 8; 'with others in New 
/calami and (Jape Colony, ami oiio at Bombay 
(the only one in Asia), it will ho evident that tho 
Rchcids throughout the world must bo about 000 iu 
number. 
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It in to tlio 19til century tliiifc tlie lioiiouvalile 
<.lwUnction bolmifjs of_ done so miicli for biie 

<loaf and diiinli. TIii.h lias iiot been by iiiveiitiii^^ 
tile art of Leaching, or by raisnij< np the earliest 
labourors in thin (iohl of nscfulnesR, Init by foimdiiif^ 
and Kiit>iKn'tin^ IJiiblio institutions for this \)iu‘^j(>se, 
J)e 'ivlicii ho ononetl hi a school in 1705» had 

no foroKiiowlcd^o of the >vork he was coiuuionciii^. 
As his labiiurs increased, lie invLied others to Ins 
assistaneo, and they were thus enabled to carry 
the light of instruction clscwlicre, and to keen it 
alive wlioii liu was no more, Plis doatb took jjtnce 
in 1780, and liis assistant, Sicanl, succoedod him. 
Four years aftevNYavds, tUo sebool ^vas taken, over 
liy tlio Kroneh gos’crninoiib, ami mw exists iis the 
InsUtiition Nation ale of Paris. A i>upil of tliis 
iiiHtitntioii, jNI. Ljiureiit Clorc, ^youl lu 181(1 to the 
Uniteil fStatcH willi Mr Tltoiiias Uo|jkins (xallaiidet 
(ITHT-^lSol), the foinuler and lirst prUicipal of tlio 
Anioi'ican asylum, who in the New ^Vorld became, 
like De I’Kpoe, * the father of the deaf aiitl dumb,’ 
TJjcro is some diveisity of opinion as to whieli is 
tho host kind of .school for tlic deiif—the boarding 
ov the day acliool. And with bids que.'itioii is 
involved, to soino extent, tlie (juchUou of systems 
of instruction. Until the introduction of the oral 
hystem from llobtardam in 1807 1 and fclio eslablish- 
mout in 1874 of the classes for fcho deaf in the 
ordinary scIiooIh ijy the School Hoard for London, 
all tho insUtutlous in (ireab Ihitaiu were board- 
ing'SchoolH. Of the two Hysteins—by c<nip;ve- 
gatioii or by ocimvation—the former, blm boardiiig- 
scliool Kystcin, is uplicld by its^ atlvocaLoH for its 
advantages of con turnons t/cacliing, iiillucncG, and 
discipline. Tbese they hold to be of special uccea- 
si by for the deaf, and not to bo attainable, goner- 
tvUy, under Uve day-Kchonl ftysleui, The laltov 
system is accepted by some, but only ns a iicceHsily 
“iiob ilio best to he Imped for, but j-hobost whicli 
can begot, OthorB defend separation, and ojijjiwo 
congregation altogothoi', on tho ground that with 
the oral fiystoiu it is the beat, absolutely ; that the 
piijalw, being taught to speu/c in order to prepare 
thoin for tho worhl, onglit to live in tho world, and 
so to bring into constant exorcise auti practice wimb 
they have hcen fcanglit. Living at home or boarding 
out in famllLCH is lUeveCore advbmatod luid adonted, 
on this ground, in London and in various large 
towns on tho (h)niinont, though in many places 
wliero tlio oral nystem Hiuls its strongest supporters 
the boarding-school is still retained, The possible 
danger to liic aiul liinl) in passing through crowded 
streets alone, has cominned with other rooHoiis bo 
produce in Loudon the estahlislimeiib of homes for 
deaf children—'Wiioio they are boarded, loriged, and 
carctl for, aiul rocoivo their education in a con¬ 
veniently adjacent school-board class. These 
homes, now occupying seven separate houses, Avere 
csiablisluid hy tiie llcv. Dr Wilham Stainer. 'Hioy 
arc largely nnwlo wm of by Uoavds of (.Uumlmufi 
and o til CIS, and arc called by the founder s name. 

• Tlie mauLal condition of tho deaf and dumb is ho 
peculiar—-SO entiroly unlike that of any otlier 
tirancli of the human family—that it is extremely 
dilHcuit, wi til out very close Ihmight, to obtain an 
accurate couceptipn of it, While lUinosfc oycry one 
Avill readily auiiiit that there is a wide dilForenco 
between a deaf and a hoaiiiig child, very few, wiio 
liavQ not luwl their attention specially drawn to the 
subject, posscHB any adeepuato notion of tho difler- 
enco, or could tell wherein it conSometimes 
fcho deaf are compared Avith the blind, tliongli tlioro 
exists no proper ground of comparison bcUveen 
them, Except that the blind are more dependent 
limn Uie (leaf anti dumb, tho rolabivo disadvanlngcH 
o( fcho two cUuiSCs do nob admit of a luojuent^a com- 
}iarison. Tho blind can be talked with and read 
lo„ and are thus phiccil in direct intemmrse Avith 


fche world anniiiil tboin ; domestic converse, literary 
pleasures, jjolitical excitement, intellectualrcsearcli, 
are all Avitliiii their reach. The born-deuF are 
utterly excluded from every one of these. The two 
alllicbions arc so essentially dissimilar, fciiat tlicy 
can only he coiisidciecl and spolcou of togetlicv by 
way of coutrast- Each of ttiom aflccts both the 
physical and the mental constitution; but bliiid- 
iiesH, Avliicli is a greater physical aflliction, fal].s less 
severely on the mind; while the ellccb of deafness 
is the extreme reverse of this—it toiicliea only one 
bodilv organ, ami that uotAdsibly, but tho calamity 
Avhicfi befalls the mind is one of the most d&speratc 
in ‘ the catalogue uf Inmian avoos.' The depna¬ 
tion uiidor which the born-deaf laboiu' is not merely, 
or so much, tlie oxcliision of sound, as it is the com- 
l»lotc c.Nelusion of all that iiiforiiiation and instruc¬ 
tion Avhicli are conveyed to our minds, and all the 
ideas Avhieh arc suggested to thorn, by means of 
sound; as it is tlirough sound alone, m tho lirsfc 
instance, that Ave all karu language, the tiiedium 
(if all knoAvlcdge. The deaf knoAv almost noth in g, 
because they hear no thing. Wo, who do licav, 
awpiire knowledge through tlio modiuiii of lan¬ 
guage—through the sounds Ave hear, and llieAVords 
AVG read—every hour. Hut as rcgai'ds tlio coiigeni- 
tally deaf, speech tolls them nothing, because they 
cannot hear; and hooks teach them nothing, 
bGcau.se they cannot rendj so that their original 
condifcion is far Avorso than that of poraoiis u'ho 
* can noiiher read nor Avritc’ (one of our most 
coniiiioii expressions for extreme ignorance)j it is 
tliat of persons who can ucithcr read, nor Avrite, 
nor hear, nor speak; Aviii) cannot ask you for 
information Avlien they Avant it, and_ could not 
undovstEiud you if you Avislicd to give it io them, 
Four dilheulty ift U> \u\do\’ytand theit* diUicuUv j and 
tho dilUculty which lir.st meets the teacher is, how 
to simplify and dlhibo hk iiisfci'uctioua down to 
their capacity for receiving theni, ' 

A olasH thus cut ok' from all conimuiucation ^ 
tliinugh tho ear, can only bo addressed througli the ^ 
oyo (1) hyinenna of objects, or ropreaenfcations of 
them, or by tho vmble langiuigo of pictures, .'iigns, 
and gCHfcures; (2) the liiigci-nlphahcb (or Diiotylo- 
logv) and Avritiug, Avldcli make them acfiuainted 
witii our own icrtUen lauguap j or (81 arbieuhxtiou 
and reading on tiie lips, whloli inti-oclucG them to 
the use of spol'cn laii^uiiigc. Tlie education of the 
deaf and dumb iiiust ho twofold—you must aAvaken 
and iiifonn their uniula hy giving them ideas and 
kiiOAvlcdge, and you must cultivate them by means 
of language. Where the oral fiystcju ih employed, 
tlie deaf child is taught by Hjiokcu language ns 
other childI'on are. Where fclie combined system is 
in use, a kiioAvledgo of things is convoyed by the 
use of signs; but to this umsb be added a kiiuw- 
ledge of Avords* Tlieseimplla aro therefore taught, 
from the lirst, that Avords convey tho same ideas 
Ua OAiv u\u\dH (VS pictures 'and. signs do to bheivB; 
tlicy are tliarefore required to change signs fur 
wordK until the Avritton or printed eUaiactor ia Ofi 
readily undoratood as tlie picture or the sign. 
This, of coiivac, is a long process, as it has to ho 
1 ‘opoated Avith every woid. Names of visible objects 
(iiouinH), of visible qualities (adjectives), and of 
visible actions (v’erbs), aro gradually taught, and 
are readily acq«ivGf\; mb tho syntax of language, 
alistract and inctaphorical fcorins, a copious diction, 
idiomatic phraseology, tho nice distinctions bebAveen 
Avovdfi cdllGil wjmon^nnous, and those Avlnch aio 
identical iu form but of diflbrcut signilication— 
tbeso aro far more ilifllcuU of abtammeut; tlioy can 
only bo mastered through indomitable pemovoranee 
nncl application on tho part of.the pupil, in addi¬ 
tion to the utmost skill and ingenuity of tlio 
tcaclicr. ■ The wonder, therefore, euroly is, Seeing 
tho point of litavting, that this degree of aAvance" 
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^tiGnb is ever roachctl at all (in llic Hysfccm; 
tlioiijgh oval tcachtji’s iiiaintaiii that on fchciv aj’.stoiii 
it is (Lltaincd readily, in a nmnner Biinikv to that 
of li oar in ^ child rcji. 

Yob it lias been sot forth by other wise vOBiJoctable 
authoritv, that the deaf and dumb live a ^(nfted 
race \ ' tfmfc bliey aixj remavlcablo for ‘ their jiroinjibi- 
tude In dcfmiuf^' abstract tevjns;* ami those who 
oii^^ht to liiivo known better Jiavo slrcnf'thened 
this (lehrsioTi hy inifcUii'^' fovtli, as the bond-fuk 
nn^wei's of dcaf-iimti's, those brilliant anhorisins 
niid definitions of Mussiou and Olero, wliicli are 
so often (luotcil nb public lueolings by olo(|uont 
s|leakers who know nothing of the subjoct. It is 
very well known to those who arc ac(|uaintcd with 
the subject, that the so-called dohnitioiiK of 7 /o/jc, 
Grain Kile, Time^ Elcvaiiij, kQ., were not Massimi’s 
at nil, bub those of his master, the Abbe Sicard, 
The inJIuonoe of these fallacies has been most iniK- 
chiovous j they raise expcobatiDii to n height which 
is unreasonable, for it is thought that what was 
clone by ‘llio ctilehratcd pupil of the Abbes Sicard’ 
niay be done e\'cry day; riu 8 disappointinunt is fcbe 
inevutable oonae(|uoiica Tho honest, laborious 
teacher who cannot produce these inarvollonH 
results, and will not bIooii to, deception, has often 
Id labour on witlimifc that apjneciafcion and oncouv- 
ngcmoiit ■which arc so cniimjubly bis duo; the cause 
of deaf-mute instruction sutlers; and a young in¬ 
stitution is soiuotimcs crippled by the failure of 
support, which wcus first given from ouo iinpulHe, 
and is now withdrawn from another—not a whit 
move unreason able than the first, but very nnfor- 
tnnato in its conHcquoiices, 

In 1886 tliG education of tho deaf and dumb \va» 
referred to the investigation of a Kojral CoimnisHicin 
which has infttltwted fav-\oaehin« m(p\mc8, from 
wliicii valuable results arc anxiously oxpeefcod. Jhit 
the most striking feature of all lias been the rapid 
difrnsioii of the piiro oral Hystoin. Originally con- 
lined to CiGViunny and Holland, it lias since 18C7 
spread over western Europe and Ainorieti, aomo* 
times forming hy itself the sole principle of insbnic- 
tioii, and sonnitimes, though against the viowH 
and protests of its principal advocabes, in coiii- 
binaUon under the same roid wdfcli tho siq)i or 
mmuml system. It was inbvoduced into London in 
18l)7j at tlie instance of the lato Haroness Moyer cle 
Kotlischild, aad applied hy!Mr Van Praagh, at the 
Joivs' Doaf and Diiiiih Home. In 1871 it was 
ox tended by the esfcablislimeufc of the ‘Oral Asso¬ 
ciation,’ whose Hcliool and training college, placed 
mid or iliQ dircctrion of Mr V'ftn Praagh, arc in 
Pitzroy ^Sqiinve, In 1877, by the cltbrbs and influ¬ 
ence of Mr B. Bt John AcIcgus, tlio training college 
and seliool Avas foiimled Avliieh lias its hoiubiuavlera 
at Ealing, and of ivliieli one of the chief objects was 
the dilViisioii of tlio ^ (lonnau’ system in tho United 
Kingdom, The collei'c of teachcr.s was establislicd 
later, in 1885, It lias lm<l a succcssfiil career. 
Nearly ovoiy head-niiister in the kingdoiu in a 
inoiiiber, and it 1ms attracted a large immbovof the 
younger benchers to its ex am illations, all of whom 
are required to pm^s in subjects set by the heads of 
the profession, irichuliiig the ability to teach on the 
oral syst uin. This method, advo cated by the m oans 
alrcacly named, Imd been prosecuted Avibligroat xeal 
and much success, bub >vas ^wonderfully accelerated 
by the intornatioiial congress held at Alilaii in 
Scptciiilier 1880. Hove the pure oral .system was 
Btanqied wuth almost miaiiiinons approval, and its 
acceptance, either Avliolly or itartlally, speedily 
followed ill every country in Europe and sonic moro 
distant regions. It was at once adojited in tho 
three national iiistibiitions of Francc^the birth¬ 
place and cradle of tlie stgii or French system; and 
by 1884 more than GO per ceiik of all tho knoAvu 
Bclioola in the world iiad proclaimed tlioir full 


adoption of it. In (Jorinaiiy, Austria, Hungary, 
Jjuxouibuvg, the NolhorlaudR, ami Bwitzorlainl 
its adoption Avas iniivor-Hal ; in Italy it prijyailed iu 
34 out of 3u schools; and in Norway in C out 
of 7. In other Avords, it aviw tho system in actual 
jnactico in all the scliuols of somo countrios, in 
iioarly all of other countries, and in a continually 
increasing miinber iu overy country whom the 
deaf avo lauglit at all. 

The oral system, discarding sign.s and tho manual 
iilphabot JIB iiisbruDionts of teaching and as iiuiaim 
of coiiiiuuuiciition, employs sijeccli and lip-reading 
for these purposes, 'fho child is taugli t («} to speak 
by .seeing liow his leachov speaks; {/j) to lip-vcad^ - 
that is, to read tho .spoceh of his teacher and olheis 
ns expressed upon their lips j and to iindorstaTid so 
much of this as is co-ex tensive Avith his OAvn knoAv- 
ledge of language, to Avhich he is of course adding 
daily and hourly hy means of speech. Iljsbl'uciiuu 
comes to liiin by tho s]»f]ken and Avriltoii lan¬ 
guage of tho hearing, not by tlio signs and 
gestures of the deaf. Tims, lie speaks, he lip- 
roads, and he has hooks opemidio him. ^ Tlio fimt 
atbaininont, striking as it is, is as nothing to the 
second, and the second is inferior to the third. It 
cannot be ton clearly nudcrslooLl that the greatest 
and most cerlaiii of all tliese advantai^es is the 
last-named. The acquirement of spoocU may lie 
moro or less }>6rfect, there fore jiiovq or less 
imccrtaiii as a inoaiiB of commiinicfition; but tho 
ability to road the Ups of other persons does not 
depend ou tiiia, and it is much the luovo^ valuable 
of tho tAvo, becauso by this moans the mind avIucIa 
ia full is laid open for tlio iiiformatioii of the mind 
comx>aratively empty, But the ulbhnato at tain- 
men b—tlie command of books and lltemturo 
alVordcd by the masbevy o! language—is, iu regard 
to intellectual cultivation and moral guitlniico, 
incomparalily the most yaliiabloacqnironiont of all, 
liOAvevcr gained. Notliiug is to lie com])tU’ed with 
Ibis as a means of brcakiiig down the ban’ior ami 
bridging over the gulf Avbicli separivtcH the deaf 
h'oni tho jicaring—biio most formidable and jit 
siglit the most impassable Avhich can soparjitc luiui 
from iinun By Avay of illusbration, it has Ixjoii said 
tliat the men till condition of the born-deaf, Avitlioiit 
oducailon, is blank iiuprisonmciit in the most 
awful solitude; tliat tlio sign system i'oiiioa'ch tliis 
to the extent of enabling tlio ciipfcivcs to aHSochiio 
AVI til each other; avIuIo the pure oral system thrown 
open tho doors of their captivity, aiul semis Lhimi 
out to take their iiart iu the life ami action of tlie 
Avorhl around tliem. 

The niodo.s of teaching on Uio oral system are 
not GA'crywhere uniform, though the principles are 
fchcsamc. These methods vary to some oxLeiit in 
dilVcrciib countries, being inllnoiiced hy the cliaruc- 
icr of the language, and arc c.sHcntially traditional. 
Some oniiuenb authorities teach the voivols flist, 
others the consoimiits; the simple combiiuitionH 
follow, afterwards those whicli arc lass siinpli*, and 
then short phonetic Avords, leading on to siniiik 
soiitences, T'lie vo(.*al oigans are tmiiniil to ]>ro- 
iionaeo and tho eyC to olifiervc (i.c. to lip-read) 
simultaneously. _ It is gravtsly orroiioous to sup¬ 
pose bluit Leaching spceeh is all that is nmaiit by 
teaching on tho oral systoin, I Is ailvociit(?s say 
that, Avitb pupils i>r()[Kn‘Iy Ljuight, lijM’oading^ 
arbieulatioii, jiml Avriling are sinnilUuieous. One 
hrancli is nob allowed to g(di ahead of the otiiei'. 
'I’o HC(|uire a now Avord, tlie tm]nl first nnids it from 
jiis teachor^s Una ; lie is next langhi to prommiicc 
it himself, ami thou to Avriio it doAVu, On this 
princijile the aa’IioIc con mu of instruction is carried 
out. The system, to ho successful, demands it-n 
OAvii conditions, of Avhich a longer school tonii (eight 
years at least), an oarlior commoAiccmont (at the 
ago of sevtm or younger), sniallor classes (of not 
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iiioi'Q than eight or ton), teachers trained specially 
to the work, and the exehisiun of signs anil the 
nmmial alnlmhot are hold to ho indispciiBable. 
The grow til and dccadonco of the sign systoni is 
liisloric. It camo^ in after 17G0. It then took hold 
ami grow, ami inaintainod its ascendency for nearly 
a hundred years, when the reaction began whicii 
1ms marked our own tiiucH. Before 1*760 tlioro were 
no public schools j all beaching was individual and 
nlvate, and ib was orak After 1705, when l)e 
'Ep6e had a school of sixty children and no 
assistants, it is no wonder that ho gavo liia pre^ 
fercucfl to simis, whoroby tho pupils could help to 
tcacli eacli othor, and he could atfdress them all at 
oiico. So speech was abandoned, except in some 
favoumldo cases as an accomplishment; signs he- 
caiuo tho langnago of deaf*iniitea, teachers were 
few and inadoiinato, a largo proportion of tlioni 



wevo (loaf thoniHolves, teiicliing doborioratod, and 
interest laiigiiisliod. Meanwhile, the best men did 
tho host that was pcsHlble witli an imperfect insbni- 
nioiit. The sign system was such an instniinent, 
and wliat was within its ca]mbilUiGs they did 
devotedly and did well. Hut with the superior 
insfcrunionb, llic oral system, applied with tho same 
energy and zeal, liigher results liave boon reached, 
notably, in nuiny instances, by tlio eiuuo men, 
Thongli tlioy liave worked bn eaoli inoLliod ns ib 
came before thoin, tlmro never was in tho minds of 
tlio must experienced teachers any doubt as to tlio 
superioritv oi speech over signs, The (lueatlon was 
iiov(jr, wlucli Bysbom is tlio bosl? but wliich system 
is the most praotieahlo in largo schools? It is 
obviously hotter that deaf persona Rlionld uae tho 
Hpoecli cominoa to ovorybody than tlio langnago of 
nobody but tlicmaelvoa. Until sevontoon hundred 
peojile go out of thoir way to learn the langnago 
of one, the deaf minonty must stand isolated hi tho 
world, sliui up with each otlior. Though such as 
have learned to speak may nob, with all tlioir 
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eForts, succeed iu rising to tho level of those that 
hear, yet the ellorts made are tlieiii selves improving* 
and liahitnal pracbico is still more so; whereas 
tlic practice of signing is distinctly lowerbif; and 
hindering. Tliose taught by signs tliiiik in signs j 
those taught hy specjch think in words. The Mix¬ 
ture of the two is injurious; translation from sigiis 
to words produces coiiftisiou; signs invert language, 
and when the two systems are placed togfjthor 
signs become the dominant power, mid apeecli tho 
lesser one; then comes in a combined syst(?in in 
which the oral system stands dcgmiled, of which it 
has been said, to degrade it is to kill it. Natnml 
signs—the smus which all liearing persons under¬ 
stand—are allowed to he used for pui’posea of ex¬ 
planation, and some mitlioritic.s permit the use of 
the iimniial alphabet as well, because what is con¬ 
veyed by Llio manual alphabet is identical with 
language, and not, like conventional signs, an 
iuipcrfect substibnta for it, But the inflexible 
advocates of tlio pure oral sysfcoin condemn and 
cxehido signs and tlie manual alphabet aUogetlier, 
Signs, they say, aro at best but a * baby language,’ 
'wetjdcd to which tho mind cannot grow, and with 
wbich, alone, intellectual maturity can never bo 
attained. 

Excellenli work for the deaf and dunib lias been 
done in the United Slates. The instiliilions there 
are miinili(;eiitly supported by grants from the 
Bt[it( 3 H, and aro admirably inanaccd. The staff of 
teachers is numorouB, able, nnil eniciont;, and a 
liigii degree of success is attained where tlio work 
iu cavrieu on under advantages whicli are unUnowm 
in the schools of (heal Ihilain, At Wasliingfcon a 
college was establisUed in 1864, under tho presi¬ 
dency of Dr E, M. (hillandet, the youngest sou of 
tho fomidor of the Amoricmi Asylum. It is cm- 
])oworcd by the United States govermnoiit to ennfor 
dogroes, and lifts oxpraHSed tins power by confomng 
the title of Doctor upon four prom meat export iu 
Groat Britain—McBsrfl Charioa Baker and D, Bux¬ 
ton ill 1870. ami B. JCIIiobt and W. Stainer in 1887. 
The same lionourwas coaforred in 1880 upon Pro¬ 
fessor A, Oral lain Hell. The iiivontor of the tclo- 
phojio, lie is also well known by IiIh intorost iu the 
education of tho deaf on the oral system, of wliicli 
ho is one of tho most cnunoiit and influential 
advocates. Tlmt advocac)*' is mainly based on 
cducatiifnal grounda, but also as a check to tlio 
evils ariwing from tho congregathm of Llio deaf and 
dumb Logellior in institutions—their general asso¬ 
ciation with each other, their frequent intoiinar- 
riftges, tho conseipieiit oxoofts in tho births of deaf- 
unite children, and tho danger, by no means vieion- 
ftiy, he insisks, of the formation of a deaf vaiioty 
of the human raco.^ In New York the Bov. Dr 
Thomas H. Gallaiulot, vicar of St Anne’s, in 1852 
started services in his ehiirch in the sign language, 
and ill 1872 or/janised a mission to proniolo the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of adult deaf-mutes 
in other cities of the Union. In Londou St 
Sfvviour’s cliureh was built to meet tlio sanio neces¬ 
sity, and religious sorvices hnvo been conducted 
tlioro by successive cliaplaina, Anotlior clergyman 
and stivenil laymen condueb Hunilar scrvicoa in 
vnrioiiB parts of the inoti'opol b. In Liverpool, Man- 
clie.stov, Eflinburgli, Glasgow, and Dublin, also hi 
Birmiugliftin, ami the largo mannfnctilling towns 
of YorkBliiro, Bpccinl funds.aro raised, and special 
agents employed, to promote in like manner the 
Bociftl and roligious benefit of the deaf and dumb. 

' Tho oarlior piibhoationa on bins subject are 
inoiibioiiecl above. Works of more regent date 
Imvo been chiefly controverainl and edueatioimh 
Tho contentions between the rival systoms have 
boon carried on with much vigour and ■ spirit, in 
nimiorons articles, reports, and pftnipblots;_ and 
ecWatioii lias been promoted by the pubBoatiou of 
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fclio IflHSon-lxjoks of scvorftl iiroiiiiiicnt fceaclierHi Of 
tlie.HOs it imiab siiilico to luontitjn those of fcho late 
Dr Harvey P. l^eol of Now York, iiiiirl ilio.sQ of 
Moritz lliil of Wcissieiifols. Of tlio latter work an 
brfiiiHUT.fcioiij witli the ilUistmtionaj Utts 
been bron^flit out l)y AVilliam Stainer. 'J’bo 
London Oolloge of Teachers has also imblislictl a 
Mamml for i^ltaknl^ y/i ih& FAlMduiim vf Deaf- 
mutes j by the ibav. Thomas AnioUl. 

Di':Ai^’A:ND DU3«LU, in La\v> The Roman law 
held (leaf ami dumb jior^ous to be inenpabie of con¬ 
sent, and coii.se(jimiitly mialjlo to on tor into a legal 
obligation or coJkimeb. lloUi in Eunland aiul Scol- 
land they may make coniraets or wills if llioy have 
the iiso of reason and iiiulemlaiul bhoimtuvoof their 
iiiidcL'baking, and oxprGsa their consent intelligibly. 
Albhoiigh fcho vi'esunipbion of iawii that ii deaf and 
dumb rci’soii is in the same Btato as an idiot, and 
incataido of any uiulerstainling, such a one may bo 
subjected to a oTiiniiml trial on proof that he knows 
riglifc from wrong. And, if he imdcrseaiuts fcho 
jiaturo of an oalli, and is possessed (►f inlolligencG, 
ho may givo evidence as a witness by signs tiwongh 
iin iufcerprebcr or by writing. It is always a good 
obicction to a iiirynmn that Im is denf and duialj. 

In the Unlbod States, in general, fcho legal pro- 
sniiipfcion of tliG common law as to the niontal 
incapacity of the deaf and (hniib does not exist. 
Tlioy are presumed lo be ciipablo of coiiiprehciuling 
tlic iiabui'o uf Clime, bho nature ami obUgatioii o-f an 
oath, and of making any contract; hence may be 
indie bed, tried, and piuiished for crime, aiul may 
testify an witiiesscH. The federal couvta have luj 
pcouUar jurisdiction as bo pei’BOns deaf and dumb, 
but the act of congress prescribing punishniont to 
be inlliotcd upon * every peraoii * who is guilby of 
certain acts prohibited, includes every person pos- 
se.sse<l of suflicienfc mental eapacity‘for criminal 
responsibility, althmigh they may bo deaf and 
dumb. The federal courts arc govcrnoil by tiie 
practice of the states in which tho cause ia pending 
as fco tliQ compcbcncy of a deaf and tliiiiib person iS 
a wibii(i.ss, ami this competency will bo detorjilined 
in eiblier state or federal court by fcjjo judge before 
whom the causo is pending, upon examination 
of the individual, and upon testimony of those 
aei|iiftiiitcil with the pnrty. A deaf and dumb por- 
sou is legally incapacitated to serve as a juror, or 
for sorvicG in the army and Jiavy, bufc mu otiicr 
respects Ims the riglits of citizeiishij). 

DcntjicsSi Seo Emi, Disra.sich of. 

Dc^lc, Francis, Hungarian jiolitician, was horn 
in 1803 at ICeliida, in tho district of Sstalad, where, 
after a coiiise of le^^al study at Raab, he practised 
as an otlvoeafcc, until relnmcd as its representative 
to the national diet in 181^2. Hero he soon took 
his place na leader of t!ie liberal ojijmsition, and by 
ns linn am[ nioderato policy ollccLecl rcconciliafcbiis 
iietweeu Llungary and the Austviau empevov as her 
king temporarily in 1840, and Jiiore periuanentlv 
in 1867. After tho revolution (if M/ircli 1848 ho 
became iMiTiisber of Justice in tlie cabinet of CouiiL 
RatlUyanyi, and mado every clWn-fc to ward olV tho 
inevitable war. On Kossiifch’.s coining into power 
(September J848), Dcak resigned his porbfolm, and 
after the unsnceessiul attomnt next year at 
tiabioii, withdrew front public alliiirs, and rofci?e(l 
i’efiifted to rotiu-ji to public life 
till 18G0, whan it constitution was granted to his 
country, 

Returned by PwDi lo the diet ia iNOi^ ho again 
IjGcaiiie fclie leader of the moderate party, while the 
exfcremo party collected round Count 'Wlcki, The 
death ur the latter (8th May) destroyedtlie only in¬ 
fluence which could coiintmbfdance that of Dedk - 
am] the diet apijointcd him to draw up the address 
to the emperor domandiiig the eonstitution of 1848 


a Hungarian ministry residoni in Tosth, tlio roLurii, 
AVithout restriction, of the oxilcH, and tho rcHtitu- 
tjou of their properly, ]Bio oniporor answmcii it 
by a hostile rescruit, agaiuHt whicli Dodk pnitostod 
strongly. Out ot the Imuiiliatiou of Awhtrra h\ 
1803 came fcho briumidi of Bcdk’a nolicy, Ifo asked 
nofcluug more tliiiu hcforc, and tlma Ins wise and 
atateainaiiliko inoderaLion eiroclcd a satinfacUny 
constitutional relation Imtwecn Austna ami Ilun- 
gaiy in tho dual Hystem of monarchy, Dadk’fi 
party wii3 all-poworfiil, bub ho Jived tosco the visa 
of a nioro advanced party undor llio loiulevslii]! of 
Ho died at Bucla-Pcsth, January 29, 187B. 
See Alcmoir, with preface by CTrnjifc-.l)uir‘(1880), 

Heal, a municipal borough and Boa-balluiig place, 
ill fcho east of Kent, on a bold open beach, noai 
thesovitli extremity of tjje Downs, botwcon KortJi 
and So util Ihnclaiid, 89 miles by rail from London, 
and 6 inilea SE, of Samlwicli. Till 1885 it wa.s jiart 
cjf the narliameiifcary borough of Sandwich. A 
fine anciiovago oxlonds 7 or 8 miles lietwecii Deal 
and tlio Goodwin Siuuls, Deal has mainly arisen 
fco supply the wants of the numerous voshcIh >Yhich 
are often detained by the winds in MioDowns. TJio 
chief livaiatWa u( iucUisUw iu<i anuicclied vvlClv nuul- 
iiino pnrmiiLs, hoat-lmikling, Bail-imiking, piloting 
or hovelling, victualling and naval storcH. Tiio ))i' 0 - 
spority of the phu;o now largely donemls on its sea- 
batbiiig, on fcho miliLtiry de )5t at Walmcr (2 miles 
of Deal), and on tlio Bliij} 2 >Jng ia tho Downs. 
The Iiamlfjoiiio iron promenade pior wm erected in 
1864. Pop, 11851) 7007 i (18S1) 8422. It has boon 
one of the CiinpiQ Vorts (mv.) Bince the ISUi cen¬ 
tury. Of fcho thi'ee castles ouilt by JJonry VIIL in 
1339, Deal Castle is tho residence of its ‘ captain i ’ 
^andoAvii Castlo (wlioro Colonel Ilutcliinsoii died) 
to the north of Deal, was juillcd doAvn in 1804 on 
account of Ihoiiiroada of tho sea j and, to the south, 
AJ aimer Casfclo is now the ollicial residence of fclie 
n aivlen of the Cintiiic Ports. Jly some it is main- 
tallied that it was near Deal that Julius Cjohili', 
with two legions, in eighty-fcwo sliip.q, landed in 
So II,c.—Tlie Deal boatmen are, like some of tlie 
other boafcriieu on tliaft coast, locally kiunvii as 
Miovellers.' They are noted for giving naHiHlaiico 
to sliips in distress, and were formerly iimch em¬ 
ployed in carryinp oil jivovisions to outward-bound 
vcsActe, and iuluaugiuvcaslvivQ mail-hags re.<^uivlu^ i 
to be foi'svanled by express. 

Bcalflsll {Tnalnjptents), a genus of deep-sea 
bony lislics, in the Uibboudinh (Q.v.) sub-order of 
Acantlnnileri. Aa the name suggests, the elongated 
body IS laterally compressed, and with Uio oxcon- 
tioii of a sjjuall separate anterior poi’timi, the doiml 
Im IS coiitiiiuons along the Imek, The tail (In is 
peculiar in hciiig fciinjcd sliarply upward h, T’ho 
peoLoral^ fins are well devclopeil. Too sladpton is 
very brittle. Some eight species are kiimvii, on 
European coasts and from IIlo wc.mI of Houtli 
America. They rarely come to the surface. One 
torm (jf. u/rticits or- bof/martus, the vuiigmaoi' irf 
icehiiiderij and Norwegian,s) is oceasiomillv foiiinl 
on Nortk HrLtish ooasU, It is a largo, thli, -I to U 
Met in length, and of a silvijry coinin'. 'I'lm ihii'sal 
niUL caudal fins iiro red, A siiiallor miecips (7’. 
mwa) occurs along with oLliora in the Meditor- 
raiieaii. 

DcaiE The word doiin, from the (1 rook ilcmniiiti 
lii'opcrly iiicans an ollicci’ ovci’ ton Hnb()rdinaLo.s, tho 
afcyinoii licing (/cAvi, ‘ loii,* It in (n/jt foujid us a niili- 
tiiviy grade, being mentioned liy Vcgofcins in tlie 4Lli 
disused term [Dc .ltd 
11 . 8). SonioAvhat later it ajipoars, still in 
tile 4th CQiituiy, as a title of certain rniaor afliuern 
iJJJyenal houaeliuld (St Anihrose, Dpki. I 
2U; bt Chiyaoslmn,//om. 13, in Hob. vii.). With 
tlio rise and organisation of luenachism, Um uanio 
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was givGTi a monk pliiccd in cUarj^cof ten others, 
for wJiifse diHcipliiio or exccLibion of ft]>pomtcil 
tn?jkH lie was I’Gsponsililc (St Angiistiiic, Dg Mor. 
EccL ikith, i. 31 ); and in the legislation of Justiniaii 
l]\G word has vet tinothor scnsoi hoitig applied to 
tho public oJJicers having auperinteiumuco of 
fnnovals {Novell. 43, n\)), Jn tho \%igobiiic and 
Anglo-Saxon codes Llie is a judge of lirat 

instance or other legal ollicer liaviiig jumdiefcion 
wifcJiin a tithing, for every Iniiulvod eonsistod of ten 
districls, called Li things, and in every ti thin" was a 
constable or civil dean. The monastic model was 
adapted to collegiate and otljor clnirchos having a 
largo stall'of clergy, ami the dean in such churches 
presided over ten canouR or probeiularicR, though 
tl)is rule of number dooR not seoni to Imvo been 
Btrietly rofjiiirod. In conforniiby with this, t)ic 
Bpintual govoi'uors, tho bishops, divided each 
diocoHO into deaneries or decounaries (LaL decenii 
* ten'), cori’espoJiding to titliingn, each of wliich was 
the district of ten parishes or clmrclios, over every 
one of wliicii a dean was apiJoiiitcd, who in the 
cities or large towns was called tho dean of the city 
or town, and in the conn try, dean of Uhi'inliwith/^ 
or I'uml than. In the English Clbiirch there are 
tile following dignitaries who bear this name ; 

(1) Tn the province of ilantorimry it is part of 
the dignity of tho archhiRhop to liaro prelates to be 
his onicei’s, ami of these the Uishop of London is 
hla imivincial dean; and when a convocation is 
asseinhlcd, the (irchhishop sends to him his luamlnlo 
for suinnioiiing the Insliops of tho province. This 
ia tho solo oxamplo of tho kind. 

(2) llomrurij JkunSy as tlic Dcaii of the Chapel 
Loyal of Wt Janica's. See Chapkt, Koval. 

(3) IkAtm of NmiUarSi as of Labile in Sussex, 
fawtuled WUllaur tU(i Cemimvov la \ucs\wwy ef 
his cojicpicHt. There aro also the Keans of the 
Arches in London, of Locking in Essex, and of 
Croydon in Surrey, wlio liavo jurisdiction, bub in) 
cure of souls. 

Jkiuw o/ Cftcydcrs, aw at CvvAtevlswvy, St 
Ihuil’s, &c., who ave governors over tlie canons in 
Cftthcdials and (ioHogiivtc churches. Their appoinl- 
niout ia in the direct patronage of blic crown, whicli 
may ai)})oinb by btium-patonb] and tho tleaii so 
apiioinlcd is entitled to he installed. 'I’ho dean of 
a el lap ter nuist rosido eight nionths in the year, ami 
lie may hold ojio hoiidico^ with his ileanery. Tho 
incimiu of the odiee is, in the case of Durham, 
JC300(); of St Paul’s, Westiiiiiistor, York, and 
Maiichoster, JUSOGO; of other cathedrals, £1000, 
except St DiiN'ids and LlandalK, which have £700. 
Sec CAriiJODUAn, 

(5) Nund J)c<nis ,— This i.H a very uncient ollico 
of ilio chui'chf but custom gradually transferred 
its duties to the arclidcaeon, as in fclie virtitatioii 
of cl lurch OH, parH()nago-hoiiRc.4, &a Uuriil deans, 
liowever, may act os deputies to tho bislioii and arcli« 
deacon ; aiul sineo lBr>0 the ojlioo has been revived 
with great advantage, and iii well-ordered dioceses 
a uRofiil chaniiol of coifinuuiloatiuu lie tween 
the bishop and his clergy, and a means of joint 
action in niattoi’s ftllccLing the chiiroli. There arc 
altogether nearly six hiihdvetl rural deanerie.s iti 
j'higTand ami Wales. 

In the luiivorsUicB of Oxford anil Gaiidiridgo the 
dean is bheolliccr wlio superhitends tho diRcjnlinc 
of tho col lego and tho chapel Korvicca. At Clirist 
Oimroh, Ox fin d, which is a ciiliicdral^ tho dean is 
muster of tho college. 

In the Homan Curia the Cardinal-bishop of 
OaLia ia iw officio dean of tho College of Cardinals j 
but while tlic Iicml of fovoign collegiaio cluirolics 
is styled dean, the ollicer hearing that title 
in cathedral olmrGhca is inferior in rank to the 
provost in Rome caaea, and in othorn to tho vicar- 
general ) and ill feudal Umea the clerks who acted 


ns deputies for the lay-abbots of impropriated, 
foiiiidatioiis were also styled deaTis. 

I>eaii 4 Forest or, a ]>icearcsmic hilly tract, 34 
S([. miles ill ex lent, in the ivcsb of Cjlouoester.Hliire, 
between the Sovevii aud the Wye, ami within the 
lumdrcd of St Ikiavels, is au anelcut royal forest. 
It was almost entirely disnllbrested by UhaHes I., 
on a sale to Sir John Win tour, but was rc^aflorcsteu 
by act of parliiunciit veiTsliortly after theRcsLnjra- 
turn. The greater part still remains crown pvopeity ; 
and about one-half is appropriated for the grow bli 
of timber for llio jiavy. It is divided into six 
‘ walks,’ which contain woodn of oak, heecli, i\:c, 
'11 lore arc coal and iron mines, ami f(iiavnea oi 
stone suitable for building and iiiakirg grinds tones, 
tvougli.s, and rollci’s. Persons boru iu the Juuuh'ed, 
mid I’osiding and working a year and a day in tlio 
mines, licconiCj on rogisbmlion, free inimjr.s. Their 
ancipiit privileges, eiititling them exclusively to 
grants of tho crown mines (subject to the riglit of 
the crown to put nn a lifth man for every four 
luiiierH, now coiiiiiui ted for a royally), and, forniCTly, 
to tiiubor for the mine.s, were regulatetl and enforced 
by tlic Jlliuo Liiw (Joart, held at tho Kpeach House, 
wLtliiu Dean Forest, wliere tlie Vordorer’a Court is 
still licld; hut have, with some variations, been 
deiinfid and coidirmed by several acts and coniniis- 
sionens’ awards of the prcficrit ccnfcuiy. Dean Forest 
is umler the control of the Ciuinnissionors of Woody 
and Fore sis, one of whom, as ' gaveller,* has tho 
hiiperviflioii of the inincs, atid a depuiy-fiiirveyor, 
deputy-gaveller, vegiftbrar, four vurdcrors (whoso 
nflicc, since the extermination of the d<ioi' in 1854 
jH aliupsb a sinecure}, and other oHicials. 

1>cau of Faculty* Sco Advocati^s. 

llcmi of Guilds in Scotch burgluJi was tho 
head of Lho mercantile body called the Guild- 
brethren (sco Gvild). In former tinio.'s (Act lC93j 
chap. 180) he wiw a judge ill mercnntilo and luari- 
tiino causes within the uiirgh, but for a very long 
novioil ho hm been rather what might bo called a 
Scofceli kind of Aildilo (q.v.). His chief duty ia now 
lo aco that buildingy within the huigli are erected 
according to law, and, iu ca-so of their falling into 
a ruinouy conditioiit to order them to bo pulled 
down. Though in some of the larger burghs tho 
dean of guild is etill (3 and 4 Will, IV* cliap. _70, 
sect. 22) a momhor of lho towu-cmiiicil ex oj/loio, 
liiy jurisdiclioii is altogether separate fi-om that of 
the bailie-court, Iu Edinburgh the Doim of Guild 
Court, in lulclition to tho deau^of gaild, coiisisls of 
livo mombers of the town-council, and five vedstered 
electors of tho city, not Ijoing councilloi-s, of whom 
three iiiUHt he archilecls, civil eiigiueoiSi ordained 
Hurvoyors, or iiiastei-buildoi’S. They aro aBsiatecl 
by tho law asseftsors of tho magistrates of the city. 
No buUdiiig, cciu bo oifclier erected or demolished, 
or even iiiatorinlly altered, without a ^I'arraiit from 
this court. Ventilation and sanitary ari'aii^jementa 
aro under the control of bids court. Oppowtiou to 
tho granting of tho warrant may ho ofl’ercd eltlici' 
by a private party or by tlie corporation acting for 
tho public interest. The oiiforcomenfc of tho Act 
1 (j 08, cliai). 8, imto tho lioiglit of builcUngj^i the thick¬ 
ness of the walls. &c., lies within tlie proviiicG of 
ilio Dean of Guild Court The judgments of tlie 
Dean of Guild Court umy bo voviowed by the Court 
of Session. ** 

It is Olio of the fuiulamontal ilpotriiies 
of physiology, tliafc cveiy pai't of tho orgaiiiHin haa 
its own definite term of vitalityi and fcliab thero is 
a continuous succession of the deatructioii of old 
cells and tho formation of new ones in all tiesues, 
and especially in those in which the juost active 
vital changes are going on, ob, for oxaniplD, in the 
nevvous and nuiaciilav tissues. Even the most) 
solid \)OVtionft of the animal frame, aucli os the 
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bones anti (to a less extciib) tbc tcelb arc iinder- 
^ going a perpetual although a bIowci* cliango of lliis 
nabuvo ] aiul throughout the wliolo hotly thero is a 
conbiiinous removal of elleteor worn-out tissue.^, and 
a coiTCspondiiig ilopositioii of new inatter* Lvory 
blow we strike, every thought wo tliiuki is aecoiii- 
panied by tiio death and diftinfcegrabiou of a certain 
amount (if musculiir or nervous tissue as its neces¬ 
sary condition; ami thus ovory a( 3 tjou of our cor¬ 
poreal life, from its beginning to its close, takes 
place at the expense of the \dtaliby of a certain 
ainounb of organised atmeturo, 'lliis termed 

molcculiiv dmth^ and, \YltliiTi its proper limits, is 
obviously gsaciitial to the life ajid wcli-hoing of llio 
organ iani. 

The cessation of the circulation and resiiirnticni 
niay bo regarded as coiistiUibing^ soinatia dmth^ or 
the death of the entire organism, wliich must 
obviously be shortly followed by fcho molccwlar 
death of every portion of the body. 

Wo shall now brielly notice the principal modes 
in which doiith occurs. Death haiipcns either from 
the natural decay of the organism, as in old age, 
or (ami much move frequently) from some of those 
derangements or lesions of tlio vital organs which ; 
occur in the cciirse of the diseases and injuries to j 
which we are liable. These tlerangomenis of the ; 
vital orgnna may occasion rn'icus modes of dying. 
Dr Watson said that life rests on a tripod, whose 
three vital suppoits are tlio hmvt, the bmiuy and 
the lungs; and IMchat, that ‘the mode of dying 
may begin at the head, the Insart, or tlic lungs, 
The liiiictlons of these organa arc, however, so 
luutunlly {lopcndent upon each other, that iinimiv- 
TiiGiib in tlie functiDiis of one of them may load to 
death, though the immediate cause of death iatho 
fail lire of another. 

DeathJ)'omfiiilnr6 cf heart maybe oither sudden 
or gradual. Suddon failure (death by sgneope or 
fainting) may occur from disease or weakness of 
tlio heart itself, or from shock ^ conveyed to it 
llirougJi the nerves, Grnxlual failure takes place 
when the whole 8 yst(?m is eiifoehicd—c,g. by tlie 
action of cortiiiii poiaona, and by many wasting 
tlisoasca (death by ufiihetiiay Gr., ‘ want of power*). 
When deatli occurs from loss of blood (tuimmia), 
the failure of the heart may bo either sudden or 
gradual, according to the extent of tJio loss j hut 
Si tills CLtso tlio heart ceases to contract not from 
inahility to (lo so, but because the blood, its natural 
sLimuhis, is iuaiiiricioiil in amount bo excite con- 
traGtion. 

Death from failure of respiration (Asphyxia, 
q.v.) occurs when access of the air to the lungs is 
impeded, or when the actions of the miisGlcFi of 
respiration coaso. We have examples of it in 
drowning, Bmothoriiig, choking, strangulation, &c, 
Ihirciblc pressure upon the chest, such as aoiiictimes 
liappeiiH 111 great crowds, or OvS occurs to workmen 
partially liiiried by the fall of earth, ^:c., will cause 
death in a few minutes, if movement of the lungs 
is proven Led by tlie presHure, Tetanus and the 
poison of rttiyclmine prove fatal in this ivay. 

Death h\j eonm, or beghming at the brain, is 
caused by obalruction to tlio oivciilation ihrmigh 
tluit organ by iirossiiro (its, for example, when tlici’c 
is ollnscd blood within the cranium, or rvlicii a 
mvtioii of bon 0 is depress od in a fraebiirod skull); 
by clots of blood within tlie vessels j by vmioita 
narcotic poisons, such ns opium, alcohol in cxces- 
Blve qiiantiUs caybouie acid, &c. 

To tUeae tonus of dying soiiic wliters propose to 1 
mid nccriemkiy or death lieginiiiiig in tlio blood, as , 
ill typhoid fevers and in other diseases of a malig- 1 
11 ailt or ]>cstilential kind. Siicli cases may, how¬ 
ever, alwayn be referred to oiio of the three forms | 
already eiuimevated, or a combination of tiieiii; ' 
and fiirfchor coinplicatloii seems unnecessary. 

The signs of appyoachiug death veipiiYC a brief 
notice. The iiiiiKi may ho airccted in viiriouH ways; 
thero may he dullness of the souses, vacancy of the 
iiitollcct, and extinction of 11 lo sentimcuts, as in 
naUival deatli from old agoj or thovo may Ijc a 
peculiar dolivhiiii, closely rasciuhling droaming, 
which usually is of a pleasing anil cheerful char¬ 
acter. 

Demcntiii or inihociHtv some times comes on 
shortly heforo death, anil manifests itself by lui 
incapacity of concentrating the ideas upon any one 
.subject, and by an aluioHt total failure of memory. 
Tlio menial weakness is often oxhildted by the 
pleasiiro wliich is derived from puerile ainnsomonls. 
Shnke.'jjieaTO notices ‘ playing with flowers ’ as a 
token of approaching dissolution. In the fenii 
of delirium, ocular spectra seom fiemioiUly lo ho 
present, the patient apparently liylng to caLch 
amne imaginavy ohieet. 

'Thero is goii orally well-marked relax at ioii_ and 
incapacity of the iiiusenlar system, and the voice 
usually W'oak and low as death approaclics, of Lon 
(hvindliiig lo a more wdnspor. T'ho mode in W'hioh 
the action of llie heart declines is viiriouH ; in most 
dUoasGR of luiigstaiulingi thecoHsationof Llic heart’s 
action is gradual, the rate of the pulHuLioiis hoiiig 
mnch increased, but their energy^ being ver,v much 
impaired. In aomo acute alVocUoiis, the failure is 
showm by the irregularity of ilio pulse, wdiilo the 
force is little altered. In obbor cases (csnocially in 
cerebral disoasas) the lioarl, before finally ceafling 
to beat, contracts violently, and suddenly slops. 

The respiration is Bometimes hiinicil and imnting 
till just before death, wbilo in ctlier cases it is alow', 
laboiioua, and BteriorouB. The acouimilalion of 
mucus, iK:c. in the aiv-iiasaages increases the difli- 
, cultv of bieatliiiig 5 the aouiitl kiitnvn as the ' death* 
rattle* being produced by the passage of the air 
from the lungs through the fluid collected in tlio 
trachea and upnoi rc.spiratovy ])assages. There is 
also a loss of auimal heat, beginning at the cxfcrenii- 
tio.s. 

The signs of actual death may be arranged under 
three heads : { 1 ) Signs of tlic oxtiimtion of the vital 
fnnebions j ( 2 ) Clianges in tlm Uhsuch ; ( 8 ) (diangOH 
in fclie external appearanee of ilio body, 

(1) The arrest of tiio circulation and respiration 
would at first sight appear to all’oid decisive.^ ovi- 
dfiiicc of death \ but bliCHo functions, as in the case 
of hyhoruating animalH, may he reduced to so low 
a couth lion that ib is by no moans eaa.y to dotjido 
whether or not they aro completely anniliilatod. Tii 
ensea of apparent drowmiiig, and in newly-horn 
infanta, tlieso function.^ am fiomiontly HuniKunled 
and again restored j and cases like tliiii of Gohniol 
TtnYiiBciul (see any standard work on medical 
jurisprudence) occasionally occur, in which Uio 
patient has the jiow'er of voluntarily mispomling 
tlie,so fuimtiniis lev a coiisidemhlc period. Tlio 
gradual less of animal heat i.s au im])i)rtii]iL sign, 
Jhit ib is aometimes ilohiyed; and in cxtM'ptional 
coses a rise of toiiiperiituro nifiy even take ijlnpo 
afttn- th 3 ath. fiOss of contriu'tillty of Ihe imistdes 
w’lien^ 0 j^ailvaiiic eurroiib is applied lo them is a 
certain sign of doiilh; hub the noriod at whitdi it 
takes place is very variable. Too voiilnudilliy of 
the skill U aho hrst after deatli, When a out is 
mndo through the .skin of a dead body, the lidge.s of 
the w'mijid cnllapso, W'liile a similar (csimi iiilHeto<l 
during life prcfionts an oiion or gaping iippimranco, 

( 2 ) Among the cl mil ges in ilm tisHucs, the ritjor 

or rigidity of the muscles, ^Yhich ousnes nl a 
varying period after death, i.s the most iniporlant. 

It may uYipcar wLlhiu half au hour after death, ov 
may ho delayed tw'onty or Ihirty hours, accord in g 
to the nature of the disease; and its moan duration 
is from twenty-four to thirty-six lion vs, It com¬ 
mences in the neck and, trunk, then appears, 
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iiccortling to in<\hi olwon’ort?, in tlic iippor, and lastly 
ill fclie lower cxlrcniitiert, and disiLjujeais in fclic 
naino ordor, 

(3) VarioiiH cliiuige^i in tlio external appearnncG 
of bho Ijoily have been regarded an mdicativo of 
(loath hy tlilloroiit wrilers; of tUeso, ihe iiio^b 
iniportant iinqiioHtionabJy iw the? Rlfcored colour of 
Iho surfaoo. Livid .siMitn of vai'umH sizes may occur 
from local congastioiiH fluriiig life; hut the 
aiioG of a greon tint tjii the skiu of the alKlomou, 
aceoiiipaiiiod hy a ROixiiaiion of the opulovrnis, is a 
certain sign Umb Ufo is exliiicb. 

The diiscriniiuabioii of tnio froui apparent (loath 
is obviously not a iimltGi <»E loere phyaiologucoJL 
intoresb. Tlio case of Vosnliuu, tlio omiiiout 
(inal/OiiiiKt, wIkj opened an apparently dead body 
in whicli tlio exposed lioarfc soon to he still 
licabitig, is well known ^ ns aLo that of the iVldiii 
Provost, wJm, liaviiig been h truck down hy a])oploxy, 
was regarded iw dead, but I’ccovcrcd Ids conscious, 
iiusa iindoi the seal pal, and died iininodiatoly aftor- 
wards ] and a Prcncli author, Bruliior, in a work 
Oa l/te Damjvv of Premat tin intennent (17*12-05), 
collected (ifty-four cases of pornoTiH buried ilHvo, 
four of pciwniH dissected while rttill living, Jifly^ 
three of porsDiis who rccovoiud witliout nwHistaiico 
after they wore hiid in their eoflins, and Bcveiity- 
Lwo fnlsoly coiiHidercd doml. }hib wlion reiiHoii. 
ahlo care in taken hucIi niistakesiai’o hardly possible, 

IScollUlUAt., CATALliPSV, 

IK'iathy Civil- Detail, ill nie^l point of viowi 
is olblior natural or civil i the lormov heiug tliu 
ccHSiithm both of pliysh-al life and of the legal 
rights which attach to it ] tlic Infctor, tlic (jessafciOTi 
of the legal rifjhls wiiilst the jiliysical life roniains- 
A man wan said to bo oivilly dead m Kngland when 
he liod hceu abCiiiuted of tv4‘asoa or felony, or had 
abjured tlie realm, or was hanislied, ovhcciime pro- 
/oHsed ill I'oligLon liy going into Ji luoiumtoiy, hi 
tlioso (ivouls liii* proporbv devolved ns if he wei-c 
nntui'ftlJy^ dead* Tlia (foctrino of civil denl/li is 
now abolished except oh Lo cases of outlawry, in 
wJn’ch it scoms still to ho applicable, 

Oenthf Da5^cw 01 ^, Sec Dai^cj'; or Death. 

Dcailii Plinisiuiknt or. See (Japitau 
P ijNisiiMiiNr and Exkuutiox. 

Doilthi ItlCfllSTTlATIUX or. SCO llEGJSTHATION. 

]leaUi-bC(U I'aw or, in Scotland. According 
to tliiH law, whi('Ai was pconhw' l-o Scotland, an ^ 
heir in lieritago woa on titled to rodiico all voluntary 
deeds granted hy ins aneefthjr lo Iuh projudicG, if 
they wore granted by tliis aiicoslor on liin dtjatli-betl. 
It was necessary that at the time the deed was 
granted tlio ancestor Kliould bo su/lbring froni tho 
diJiCOrSo of which Uci died, and ahouhl not survive lor 
move than sixty days. The law did not anply if, 
after granting tJio deed, tho ancestor was able to go 
unnupported to kirk or market. The law of death- 

■ ^Jlcatli Ihilf€S« See Lkij-aov. 

l>eftiU*s-hC;art Moih (ArAcronfia «fj‘opos), 

It Hj)ucie« of .Ilawlc-motli ((j.v,), in the family 
SphiiigUhoj not uneomuiou in finmo parts of 
Ihigland and of tho coiibmoat of Eurojio, T6 is 
widely dintrilmted over the world, hoiiig found in 
Africa, tlio Ahuirithis, and the rndio.'}. It is 
Olio of bliQ largest of the European Lopidoptom, 
and ineasnros almost six inehes from fciji to tip of 
ilia oxtmulod wings. T'lio gouoral colour is dark, 
tho woolly body yellow, .with black iiiarkingH, tlio 
thoi'ax witli iiiarkiiigH which have some rcsom* 
hlaiiccj to a skull, the upper wiii/jB mottled with 
brown, black, and yellow, tho l»iul wings davlc 
yellow with two hlaelv baiidH. 'Xho largo cater¬ 
pillar is groeiiisli-yoHow, the hack npeaklcd with 
black, witli trauHvomo lines partly blue and partly 
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whibc, The tail end beai^ an S-shapud honi- lUg 
countries where the potato is cultivated it is often 
bo be found feeding on the leaves of that plant. 



DcnUiVhend AloHi {Achcmitia atroiwi) and Oftterpillftr, 

In the pupa stage it is biown, and lies in a hole in 
the groiiiul, Tim insect i» iioctimiftl in Imbit, ami ig 
iiil creating OH an audacious jilimdcror of bce-liives, 
How it dauiilR the hces is a mystery. Even luoio 
reiimrkfthlo is the luiicli diHcussed .shrill iiipingnotc, 
wbicli iH jn-nhably J»roduccd by tlie forcible expul- 
shm ot ail* froui the Eoro-giifc fclirougli a cleft in tlm 
prohoscis. Tlio end den appeamneo of largo nimi- 
bor« is nopiilavly regard ckI as oiuiuoug of evil, 
in the Mainitiua tlie'insect is heliovocl to castfi’om 
its wluga a dust whicli produces bltiulneas iu those 
povgom o\\ wlioin it falls. 

l^catU->vatc]L ^ ticking or rapping jiniso 
produced by various insects in lionses, Being 
of tones t hoard in the quiet of sickness and anxiet 3 ^ 
it has been auiiomtitioiialy regarded as a signal of 
appicacliiug (fcath. lu Britniu it is geiioridly the 
love-signal of tlie si nail boring beetle (Anobium, 
SCO Bouehs), of a hmwnish colour, and about ;[ 
inch in length, Vnrimis Hpccics freqaiont wood, 
funiituro, &c. A> jjertinaxt A. tmclatim, ami 
A. sirtaiitm are all common cl oath-watches. Some 
other hiBocts bo Hides Anobiiim jiiftke tapping noiHCS, 
notably the Gianb Gockroacli (q.v.) or dnuiimor. 
One of tlio hook-lice {Atropos puhatoriiis i in a 
vQvy dUlevent order, mud to be logavdcd evroneously 
as the ‘ dcdth-'WalDh. ’ 

Bebaolc, «- Eronch rvord, incaniiig in that 
language the liveaking up of blio Ico in a harbour 
f or river, Init inti’oducod into jRugTisii "liy 
to express any fimUlen flood of water, winch hears 
before it opposing ohstacleSi nnd leaves its path 
marked rvitli confiiscd and scattered frcgmoiita of 
rocks, stmio, and other dobvis. 

1>(\ llt'iNlMCjr AWTOK, an omiiiGub 

Ijobauist, boiii afc Erankfort-on-Hai?!, 2Gtli January 
18(11, After a coiimo of medical studios at 
Tfoidolborg, Marburg, and Berlin, ho began in 
1853 to practise in ]m native city, bub next year 
became a in Tiibingon, tho;^ar after 

was called to bo professor of Botany at Eicibarg, 
whore ill 1859 lie was apnoiiitcd ordinary profo3flor, 
In 1867 lio obeyed a call to Hallo, ninl in 1872 to 
Strasbiirg, whore he wag the first rector of the 
nQwly roDYganbed \mwevrtUy. He died at 
burg, Iflth January 1888. Ah a botanist, De 
llary is famous especially for tlio coatrihutioiie lie 
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DEBT 


ft lias inailo to our knovled^je of the moiplioloKy uiul 
piwsiolegy of tlie uiul the Myxojjiyoctie. 

01 ilia iiiimevoiis works in tlieso ilopartinojits^^ Iho 
fJoinjKtraUoG Anutoniij uf und F^rns 

iiaa lieou tiunrtlated (1385); iis also tho Mor- 
phoiogy 0 / PhudH, and LaiUtns on Badcria (18Sa). 

I^cbattiiiblc Land, Hco BuuDicim. 

Debenture iw. adootl or instrumeul issued l>y 
a compiiny or luiljlic body as a socurUy fur a loan 
of jumiey. It charges tho propoity of tlio company 
witli blio jiaymoiib of iuteveat, and the repayment 
of felie juineipal ab homo llxeiV poiiod, iisnaljy 
three, live, or woven years, Doboiilures vary in 
fclioir terms, wfcylo, and legal incidents actonling to 
tlio Hfcatiites under wJiieli power is f^tven to Issue 
tliciii; but the most conuiioii form is tliiib of tiio 
railway tlcheaturo, wlucli is a mortgage issued 
under bho Companies Clauses Act, 18‘13, and con¬ 
taining nn {Lssigiiniciib of tho whole uiulertaking 
and veceivits tl\o coiuuauy, DclieulurcH of a 
company registered iiiKler blie Companies Act, 18(12, 
generally cveato a chargo on the property of tho 
company, but cu'o sometiiiies iiioroly boiuls, or in 
tlio form of promissory notes. In manv cases tho 
issue of dohonbures 1ms been siipcrseilcd by the 
LSHue of debout live stock, wliicli, with the interest 
thereon, is a charge on the undortaking of tho 
company prior to all simres or stock of blip cuin- 
.pauy, It ia capable of being tmnsferred in any 
amount, and docs uub, like a simple debenture, 
ropresent the title of the original liokler by an 
iuabniiuoiit coniplGfco in itself, Iiiib rcipiircs entry 
in a register. 

Tlie borni dobeutnro is also used by ollicors of 
oxcIbo to donate a certifieato on titling a luercbanb 
who exports goods to receive bounty or draw¬ 
back. 

nehit mid Crcfllt» See BooiMCKEPiNCk 

Dclio'rjtll (Uobrew, Mjoe’), tlie ‘Motlior in 
Israel,’ a Jlcbvew propliotcss, wifo of Lapi(h»th, 
iiidgod Israel midcr a palni-troo on Mount Ejdiraiiu 
lie tween liainali and Iletliel. Through Jier patriot¬ 
ism the Hebrews were delivered from the yoke of 
the Caiuuiuitcs, under which they bad lain for 
twenty years. She united several i>f the IribcK 
of northern Israel under Barak (= Cartliaginian 
fJavc((i ‘lightning’), who coinpletcl^^ desti‘<>ycil a 
great army of the Canaauifces at T’nanacli hi tlic 
plain of Esdracloii on tlio brook Kishoii. hJisoTa, 
the Caiutanito leader, lied, and was miirtlercd in 
bis sleep by Jaob ' The land had rest forty years.' 
The song of Deborah (Judges, v.) is an inspiied 
uttoraiice of the most Joyful eiitUiisiasiu. iSec 
Ewald, Vie ^^oeiischm Bucher dcs tdCcti TestdinaUs 
(vol. i. new od. 18C5), and tho olojiUGiifc pcisaage on 
‘this Hebrew Toadicea * in Coleridge's Confe^i'sions 
0 /a}i liu/uiriny Bpirit^ 

Dc'bl*(iczill, a town of Hungary, in tbo midst 
of a wide plain, 130 miles E. of Pesbh by rail, 
It is a largo straggling place, indeed really a 
collection of villages. Notwithstanding its gener¬ 
ally sfpialid character, Debrccziii iu jjossessed of 
Homo very liandsomo public hiiildings, including a 
towii-hall. The Prol^ostaut college, ivitli facuiticH 
of law and theology, has a valuable libraly, 
and physical and zoological collootioris, is tho 
chief Kef 0 lined college in Hungary, and has over 
1000 students j several ohurchea, a inonastery, a 
bank, and thoatro. The inhabitants are largely 
dependent on agrieidture j enormous herds of 
cabtlo graze on the fertile strolchcs of iilairi, 
Tlie re arc also uinnufacture.s of soap, flaltpotro, 
sausages, hams, and tobacco-pinos, wliioh aro 
famous^ tliiou^diout Hungary, and a great steam 
flour-mill. Theve is iiiueli trade in cattlo, swine, 
and grain. Pop. (1881) 51,122, all Protestants but 
2000. The 'Homo of tlio Calvinists,’ Bolircezin 


was long the lioiulcjuarlers of Lho Hcrormotl faitli, 
and its inhabitants siiHbrcd much for tlieir 
Tlio town took a piomiiioiib pari in tlio revolution 
of IBT.), and wv\h for sonvG uuniUm in that year tho 
scat of the iialional diet. 

Oo KrOSSCS, See llKOSKES. 

I^cbriliscd, a heraldic term applied to an 
animal liaving a bond or other 
ordinary placed over it. —-— 

l>c IU‘y» Tiikodou, a gold- ^ 

Hinibli and eopjierjilale mi graver, 

born at Ui'go in 1528, who 

Hottlcd in Krankfort-oii-Main 

about IdVtl, and os Labi 1 shod a 

prillliug-h(iuse there. Thu most / 

jinpoiTaiit of iho works issued 

h’oin liis press is the col lection 

of Voyages to the Kiust and 

VVest indies, published in Latin IJobriilacd. 

(25 parts, \5b0-l8;ht) imd Cor- 
man (‘27 parts. 1500-1030). flo died in 1508, leav¬ 
ing two sons to complete tho midci tiilxing. 

iitcaiis a deliiiLfco hiuu of nioiioy owed by 
A to Ib The word iiicludcH the viglit of fclio 
creditor as well as tlie liability of the debtor, it is 
con trusted w'ith tho liability for danmges, or otlior 
unliquidated liability, lu J‘higland tlmro is, In 
general, no inclbod of Hceuring debts before they 
ui'O payable (what is (‘ailed a garnislieo ovdev 
applying only to iudginont debts)} but fuLiiro and 
coiitingout (Ichts may in Scotland ho Hocured liy 
arrcsUiioiit or inhibitloii wliqro tlmdohtor'Bfiolveiicy 
is doubtful. The main division of debts in Scotland 
is into movable and lieri table—tho form or being 
prinmnly chargeable only upon the dobior’s pev- 
SO 110 .I fiiuda, although they may, by adjudication, 
be iiuulc also a charge upmi his real eHtatoj aiul 
the latter being directly a charge upon liis real 
estate. Tho foi'mor have uhvay.s bc(‘u treated ns 
personal estate as far im regards the creditor’s 
swecefision, ’irbiJe juilif J<S/W too latter wort) cun- 
.sidered as heritable estate. Now, thero is no 
diBtiiiotioii. Ill England also a debt may ho 
scoured on the debtor’s i'(ial estalo, as by mortgage 
iw equitable lien ; but these nHU'lgn‘0‘s were always 
regarded as poiwmal estate* altliongli until IH7‘1 the 
formal title was in tho heir, not the executor. In 
Eiightnd, a debt of record is one proved to exist 
by tho records of a c(nn't. TIlo most important 
are judgment debts, wbicli liavo md only eeiTaiii 
facilities in executhm aiul attachment, I'nit must 
Ijo paid in full out of tho porsomd estate before any 
debtn due ou wmbviiet. A judgmonl debt, ^Ybell 
delivered in execution, creates a charge on IIkj 
debtor’s real estate, as if lie liad given a mortgage. 
Specialty del)lH in England aro debts by coiitract 
created by a deed or an iiistnnnent under seal. 
Hnch debts were formerly entitled to a prcferonco 
over fiiuiple contract del its, such as tlie Uiilulity 
under a bill of (ixoluingo. Ilul Llmt was allercd iti 
18G9. In the administration of a dcceaHcd'H CHtii/i.', 
the Older of preference among dcliis (u.h rocogniscil 
by tlio Judicature Act (d 1H73) is (1) cxpenHosj 
(2) orew 11 debts j (3) jiidgniciit debts ■ (4) rcoogni- 
sauces and Htatntes; (5) special and HiinpJe con- 
tract debts. Lhider tbofhul'icatnre Act in bin glam I, 
and ai common law In Hcotlaiid, in the winding iii> 
of the e.sLates of deceased per.soiis, ]irovision must 
ho mado for the valuation of contingent and f 11 burn , 
liabilitic.s ov debts, very mmdi in the saiin^ way an 
under .scfjuostration or liquulatioii proceedings ia 
cases (d Jjaiikrujitcy. 

Ill liaukniptcy tlioro aro corlaiii profoicntlid 
debts, Kucli as taxoB ami rates, wagcB ami Habirics. 
In England, actions of dobb^ whon on confcrmd undor 
seal, niiiHt bo brought wutliin twenty yearsj on 
other (1011 tracts, \vitliin six years. Tlio tirao inlmtli 
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cftses ia Ljikon from the of the canae of 

action—i.e. the In'each of contract; luit if n 
fln'l>Hc(|iieJit ackiiuwlod^,oiiciit in wvitin<^ Ims keen 
iinulo l)i'-thc i)arfc 5 Miable, or he 1ms ijaul tlie clehfc 
ill i)art> nr j^iaid in I ores b, the time -will nin from 
mioli sul)»ei|uoiit act. In Hcoblauil, on the other 
Iniiul, oblipatioiiB ^onomlly, ami ospecinlly such as 
coricsiHind to tlio spocialt}^ con bracts of JCiigland, 
ni'o only subject to the loii^f negative prescription 
of forty years, hut traclcHmeidB accounts aud sonic 
others nrescribo in three years (see PliicscMPTif)::^), 
The (lohtoi'’Hsnimiioiis, cominonly used in England, 
is a suininoiis to pay generally a trade dcht (not 
loss than ;C50) within so many days^ ollieuwLsc an 
act of haukrnptoy will have hcon cojniiiittcd, and a 
bankruptcy iiotitioii will he presented. 

Tmpiusomi^iisnt op Ukutops.—E xcojib in the 
COSO of fraud, no ilehtor can ho inipnaoncd in 
Ihigiaml for a debt bolow Ji20, excUmvo of costs, 
lint such dehU)v.H, if ordered hy an insolvent or 
county^ court to pay the dcht l)y iiisbahnenta, or 
otherwise, may, ir they make default, bo connnitted 
liy the rourb to prison for forty days. In Scotland, 
the limit holow' whicli iinprisoiimonb for debt is in* 
compotenb is £8, Os, 8tl. If a debtor escapes after 
arrest, and before imprison inent, the o Hi cor of the 
law in charge of the process is liable for the debt, 

Ill Kugland, imprisonment ftu* debt was abolished 
by the Debtors Act, 1800, except in certain oases, 
the nuwt important of which are thoao of a default¬ 
ing trustee and of a judgment debtor who is able, 
but re Fuses to pay. In certain actions for £i5U, 
dofundaiiLs about to leave the cmnilry may bo im- 
prisoned, and under the Absconding Debtors Act, 
1H70, iiiHolvenb debtors may ho arrosLed to prevent 
Llieir cvailing haukruijtcy proceedings hy going 
abrnad* In Hcotlaud, iuipvlHouinGnt tor debt was 
aholished hy Lho Debtors (Scotland) Act, 18iS(), 43 
and44 Viet, chaji. 84, generally known as Cameron’s 
Act; except in (ilio case of taxes, linos, or pcimltics 
dno to the Queen, and ratisa and iisscsRinonls bw- 
fully imposed, and also Bums doeoniod for aliment. 
JJy the Civil Inmrisonniont (Scotland} Act, 3882, 
48 and 40 Viot. cliap. 42, iinprisonmoiit was furblier 
linn bed, (1) in tho case of aanoaHmonis, to a period 
of six weeks ] (2) in tlio case of aUmont, to dobbom 
wilfully failing Uj pay, though poswes.'icd of incana, 
or hoiog able to earn the same. These acts do not 
oxclndo iinprisoil!nout whore a debtor is in 'tnedi- 
inilonc fitgiv, or where ho refuses to perform an 
(diligatiiuiVo^/ffc/rf/n-pria’/iwnfnm, AVImt is known 
in iScotland as a/«///« warrant is granted whero it 
aupoai'H that a debtor, in a dehbithovoJCH, Os. 8d., is 
almut to leave the country without providing for its 
j)avnicnt. iSneuriLy must be "iven to present tho 
debtor wliou decree is obtained, so that ho may be 
charged to pay. It is tlioudit this remedy does 
not apply to foreigners travelling through Scotland 
fur pleasure, 

III the United States origbuilly iiuprisonmeiit of 
dehtors was adopted as a par I of tho common law, 
iMit at the prcBOiit time imprison men b for dobb, 
oxcont in cano of fraud, or of an absconding dehtor, 
ja holies'cd not to exist in any of tlio «bates. Con* 
gi e^Sj omimworeii iiy tho United States Countitwlion 
to make a uiiifonii bankrupt law, him exercised 
tliiK power, and sulwct[ueiitly rcjioiilod tbo lawof ini- 
priMminonb (see IlANicuupT) j aiul now, by Itcvisod 
statutes 090 and 991, no jmvson can be imprisonod 
for dci)t by any process iasuing out of the courts of 
tho United Staliis, in any state whore by the laws 
of the state imprison menb for debt lias hoon 
abolished. Most of the states, by constitutional 
provision (citiior by Article of the ConsUtutiou, or 
l)y Declaration hi Jllll of UigliU), liave prohibited 
arrest or iuipvisoninont for debt, while the other 
sbaLofl, citlior by direct statu tea proliibiting inv 
priBouuiont for debt, or hy poor debtors laws, or by 


iiiaolyent laws, secure the HUTiie result; it being^ 
hold to he against public policy to deprive a man, hy 
imprisoiiTncnt, of the power to pay Ids dcblr^, and 
make him a direct charge upon the Btato. These 
statutes and eoiistitiitional provisions arc not iii coii- 
llict with tho pin vision of the United States Consti¬ 
tution, prohibiting tlie state.s from making any^ law 
impairing the obligation of coutracts, aa iiupriHon- 
meiit for debt is no part of tlic contract; but they 
do not in general apply to anesb in actions for tort. 
In some stales, statutes providing for the arrest of 
a defendant in actions for breach of promise have 
hcon held to be unconstitutional, as in conflict with 
the pvoviMouRof state constUu lion pvoKibitiug an’csb 
for dcht, that provision applying to mc^ie afl well 
as Ihuil process. If a person in custody of the court 
is discharged by givbig bail for the payment of a 
fmo or otlicr money within a certain specified time, 
ibe bail may be forfcited, but no connnitinent can 
be nmdc for tho payment of the line, as that would 
bo iinprifionmeiit for debt, but^ a judge may im¬ 
prison for personal exniiiinatjoii in act of exeoution. 

liKCOvmtv OF Dishts.— With respect to the 
recovery of debts, if tho debt exceeds £50 in 
amount, the creditor must, in England, proceed in 
one of tlio superior courts of law ; ann, in Scot¬ 
land, iie may proceed either before tlio sunerior 
court or before tlic sbcriH-coiirt. If the debt do 
not exceed £50, the creditor may proceed in the 
English county court, or tlio sherill-cpurt; if below 
£25, ill Scotland be must proceed in the slieriff- 
court. 

In J^ngland, the fivsb step Lo recover a debt nob 
oxecodin’g £50 in ilie county court, is for ths 
creditor to go to the rcglatrar of the diatilob vutlnn 
wliicli the dofcmlor rcaiclca, or to tho jiirisdicbion 
uf which ho iR oil soiuo otlior ground auiemble. 
lie tliero fills lip a printed form, culled a plaint, 
sliortly stating the claim and tho ground of it, 
Tlio registrar upon this issues a Bummona, and 
gives it to tho baililf of tho coiirb, who serves 
a copy of it on lho dofondaiit, This suimnons 
names a day on wliicIi the parties inust appear 
beforo the judge. No written pleadings are in 
genond nocc^^sary; but if tho debtor has any spoeial 
(Icfciice—Rucli afl, that he has a couiiter-olaim 
against the plaintifl', or that lio'ftlic defendant) 
was a minor at tlio time tho debt was contracted, 
or that he lias been discliurged nmlor tlio bank¬ 
ruptcy acts^lio must give the creditor notico in. 
writing five clays before tho hearing. If he simply 
denies tho dob it, ho lias no tiling to do but to attend 
tho hearing, with what witnesaes be may require. 
If tho witncHsca arc nob likely lo como vonintarily, 
BuinmonflCB Lo enforce tlicir attonclauco (as well oa 
tho pioduction of documents) may ho obtained at 
tho rcgistiuv’H olTico. At tho Jiearhig, tho judge 
(unless a jury have hcon rcfiuirod) piocoeds liiinself 
in a flummaiy way to try the causo. He oxauiinoa 
tho witneeses on oath, keonliig no record of the 
ovidoiico} and, on lioaving tho parties, gives imlg- 
luent at oiico. If he decides for tho pUintlir, he 
may make tho sum payable at ones, or in cases 
liolow £20, by inslidmoiits, Tho coats aro accord¬ 
ing to a tixed"scale, which may bo seen in the coui't 
or in tho registrar’s ojlico, 

I’liero aro provisions for parties having thoir case 
tried hy jury, and also for appeal on questions of 
law. ilifclior party who wdshes it, may ask for a 
jury; and if the sum claimed exceed £5, the demand 
must 1)0 complied with. Lf there ho a jury, fclio 
number of jurymen is five, and thoir verdict must 
bo iinanimonB. Tho party dissatiaricd with ^ tho 
verdict may ask for a noiv trial, mid the judge, if ho 
tliinkB right, may grant it on such tcrina as ho 
bhinke retiaonablo. Tliia power to try hy Jury is 
nsecl very rarely indeed—^leas than one per i cent, of 
all tbo COSOS which go to trial boing tried in tJiab 
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manner. Tlie right to aweal i« against decisions in matter of course ; a^'aiiiflt \vliu‘ii lie can aftonviirfls 
•point of laWj and aoniimfc fclio admission and rejee- Lg M'opoiied’ only on coimignincjit of Iho oxpeiiHCs 
tion of Gvideaco. dlie aiiimal in to a BivisLoiial and a siiin of iOs. If hofch parties aiiporir, tliojndgo 
Court of tho High Court of Justice. It is tahen by hears the case. If tho pursiior or Uio floffiinler havo 
icquiriiig the judgo to state a case for the opinion clearly no good gi'onnd of action or d of on re, ho 
of thfl Inghor conrfc, and tliorcafior entoriiig it for disposes of it at once ; hut if not, ho oxaniineH the 
cliHcussion there. TJie appellant inuafcgive Bcciirity ^vitnoascs on oath. No record of Uio evidence is 
for the coatn of appeal, and (if defendant) for taken, Afc any tin\e he fore judgment, the case may 
tho anionnt (both of principal and costs) contained ho remitted to tlic ♦ orrlinai'y co\irt’ of the slicj'ill, 
in fclio jiulgmont. Tho right of appeal is notnuich where it is conducted l»,v ageiit.'i [>u written ]dead- 
exorciHCtl, and the parties? havo it in their power to ings and written proof, ()fchorwiso, tijo w1h>Io pro- 
agree boforohaiid (iii writing) that thevo is to bo ccedings are concluded in ono day* a(ljournnioiiis 
nono. Leave to appeal is required where the sum not being pGrmitfced, except in special oases. A fter 
sued for is leas than £20. Jlofove trial, cases may jiidgiuent, there jsnfi appeal, except on the ground 
he romoVed by CeHwmri (q.v.) to the Iligh Court of of want of juiindictioii, uuilico, o]>prcssb>n, or wiHnl 
Justice, but that h in tlie (liscrotion of tho superior neglect of tho statutory forms, in which caaea Ihoro 
jvul^c, if* appeal to the Court of Justiciary. Tlio jndg- 

Wlieu jiulginenb is for the creditor, and tho order mont providcu for cxecuiiim against Uio delitov^s 
for payniGnt is not complied with, execution may gnods. Tliin process is often used for tho rccavoiy 
issuQ against the goods of the debtor, Althongh of small rents. 

vmpviaonmeut for debt was (in the general case) The DobtH Recovery Act, 1807 (80 and 81 Viet, 
ftbolidicd in England in 1860, it still remains tlie chap, 90), \\m^ extended tho KcoLfcisli pnnilUdobt 
]aw’ that ill the county courts, in certain cases, iuriadicbioii, witli important alteralioiiH, tn £00. 
the debtor may also be iin prisoned. Tlio dob tor Tho cl ass of debts that may bo sue<l for bolwecn 
is summoned bo show cause why he lias not obeyed £12 and .COO lia.s Iwcn liiiiibed to tlioso M’hi(di most 
bbo judgment. At tins bearing (whether tlio dolitor rc(iiiirc Bumiiiary procccdiiigH -'iminoly, tlio-ne wiiidi 
attend or not), the eieditor may gefc iin order to prescribe if not sued for within tlii'co years, siicli 
commit, if ho cau show, to tlie judgols^ satisfue- a» all ordiiuiiy nievcluuits‘ accounts, and nccoinita 
tion, that tlio debtor luis bad since tho judgiiiont for professional services or for florvanls^ wages, 
sullieiont meana to pay, and has refused to do so. The principal diilbrcnccn between this and tlio 
This imm'isonuient may bo for six weeks, but it ia proper amalhAcbt procecdings are, tliat agents uyo 
not held to 1)0 oquivalonb to payment. Of course allowed to appear; that ilioro are two days in 
the debtor is protocted by bankruptcy or liquida* court, ono at wliich the grmuulfl of action and 
ttou, do fence we sitcitcd^ and an adjouiiiGd one, at which 

Although it ia compeLonb to proceed in the county the witnesacs are oxaminod ; that the judgo makes 
courts for sinus as large as Xj>0, they arc nob mu eh a note of the plena of tho parties; that a record ia 
used for sums above £20. When the debt does not kept (if required) of the aduiiaaions in fact and of 
exceed £20, bhoro is a certain compnlbion on the the cvjdciico j and that tlicro is a right of appeal, if 
creditor to resort to the county court, for if ho resort tho debt docs not exceed £2a, from tJio aherill- 
to a superior court, and recover no move than that substitute to the slieriir, ami if it cxiiocd .C25, also 
sum, ho will liavc no coats, unless ho satisfies the to tho Court of Sosaion. If tlio indge ho not asked 
court tluit he bad siUiiciont reason for taking that to take a note of tho evidonco, tliorc ifl no appeal in 
coumo. In point of fact, there is only about one niatlevs of fact. All the fce.s and coMts, wJielliOr 
case for c. sum exceeding £20, for a hundred which payable to the BUevill-elyvk, the olliucvs of (Uo 
do not exceed ib; and tho average amount sued for court, or the law-ngcntet are din bine tly stated in lino 
is betu'CQU £2 and £3. Tho law upon tlib ex- act, and must bo liung up in every court. In otlior 
brcmely important practical matter ia now con* respects, the proceedings arc analogouH to tlio.sn in 
fiolulafccd in the County Courts Act, 1888. tire Small-dobL Court, and, like them, may proceed 

In pycotia?idj under the Sniall Debt Act, 1 Viet, either at the principal town of tlie eonnly, or at 
chap, 41, aa amoiided in 1853, debt9 not exceeding one of the towns at wiiich slioriirs eii’cuit.courts are 
£12 may bo recovered in the SheriIV Snialbdebt hold. 

Court. The creditor takes two copies of his In England and in ,Scotland tlioro are otiior 
account to the ofiico of the sbcriir-clerk for the courts which deal witli tlio recovery of debts bi'niilo 
civeuit iu Nvlnch the debtor livca^ from him he the county comds. The SlicnlVs (bn\rt of tho C-ily 
obiains a summons, in which the day for tlio trial of London lias a jiiristliction similar in genorai to 
is fixed ; and this an innioiis ho takes to an pilicer of that of tho EngliKh county courts; ancl tlinre are 
tJio coiirb (shorill-olUcer), who serves a notice, with local courts, mSi as tho Court of l^issage at I.lvev- 
ono of tlio copies of tlm account, oil tho dobtor, at poob and the Manor Court at llmdmnl, wlihdi 
least six days before the trial The presoiico of a exercise jurisdiction in small as well as oLlior debtH, 
witness at citation was dispcnserl with by tlio Cita- In Scotland, the magistrutes of royal lairgliH, uml 
tioii Aniendmeub Act of 1871, which also abolislied tho justices of jicace, posscfis a snuill-dobt jinusdic- 
lockhole citation ; and under tho Citation Amend- tion for debts not exceeding £/> in amount, in tlm 
nieiit Act of 1882, citation by rogisiercfl letter latter ease, the Royal (kmimission of J870 rocoiii' 
iubtead of by messengev-ab-anus will be allowed in mended a reform, esiiccitiilv ns regards fees mnl 
the general case, it being formerly allowed only execution against goods. U'he widcHpiead lielirf 
wlioro tlio debtor hid himself, or refused access, or that a corpse could he nltiiolicd for debt was a 
bad gouo for forty dajt'a. Both imvtica may employ vulgar evmv. 

an olliccr to cite witnosscH. Tiio ercilitor must Laws ov Dkhtoii and Ciii':i)i’ro]n--dn tho 
appear cit the trial, either hy himself or by one of lii.stoiy of excoiitioii for debt the march of soeijil 
his family, or hy isuch other pomou as the slierirt' progress ]nay be traced iu earlier liiues^ ()u tha 
may pevinit. Law-a"cnts require special pennission one Jiand, Icinling is coiifonii(lcd U'Ltli alins-giving; 
to iipppr, unless where Doth parties consent, Tf jlikI the exaction of intcvcHi, and oven of iiapital, is 
tlie doronclcr DJtcml to plead a coiintcr-claini, ho regardeil iis an act of inliuinanity tov'ardH the iioor, 
imisfc cause a slicrilLothcor to givo a copy of it to On the other hand, wlion tlio ci'cditor's riglils come 
the piirsiiGi’, at loasfc one freo day before the trial ; to he recogiUHcd in a legal sonso, there seem to |>e 
otUer>viso, tlicve are no written pleadings. On the no limits set to them. If ho is oiiUtlcd to exact 
day uxed fov the Uial, u the deh^r does not appear, the debt at all, be is on titled to soi'/o the goods of 
deciac is given against liim, with expenses, as a tlio dobior; and if tho debtor has no goods, ho is 
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OTiiifclcfl to Ilia Bewicefl. But the nosBCBsioii of hiii 
flei'vices implies tlio possession of liis person j and 
the possession of his peiTion implies tho po^Bcssloii 
of 1ns life. Tlui porson of tlic individual the father 
of a faiiiily, brings along with it right over his wife, 
his clukli'Gii, nn([ Jiia slaves. The crcditei' thus 
hecoines the ahsohitc in ns ter of the life and liheity 
of his d oh tor, and of ail fchoso who avo depfciident 
upon him. The arrangements of tlio Jloaaic Law 
are an illustration of the manner in whichi in the 
ruder forms of society, tlio laws of debt thus coni- 
bine a clegrco of lenity with a degree of verity 
which are ecpiall}^ alien to modern views. If an 
Israelite hecaino poor, it was a duty to loud to liim, 
ami no iiiterosb was to bo exacted eilhor in moiioy 
or in produce. If he was a foreigner, the cASO was 
diH’orcnt, and the taking of in tores b was legal 
(ICxocl. xxii. 20; Dent, xxtii. 10, 20; Lev. xxr. 
30-3S). When the Sabbatical year arrived—he. 
at tlie end of every seven years—there was a general 
roinissioii of debts nsbobwcon Israelite and Israelite; 
and the near approach of tlio year of I’oniiasioii was 
not to he rocognised as an apology for declining 
to lend to an indigent hrobher (Dent, xv, 1-11), 
Pledges, it is tnie, might he taken, but ovon liero 
the 8amo humane principles prevailed, Tlio upper 
mill.stono was sacred, for to lake it would be to 
dejU’ivo the debtor of tlie means of siihHistoiico. If 
rniinonb was the pledge, it must bo returned before 
nightfall, when ib might ho rcmiired for a covering 
(Exod. xxn. 20,27); and the widow’s garment could 
not be taken in pledge. In strange contiast to 
this is the provision (Lev, xxv. 31)) fclmt a poor 
Ismelite may ho sold to oiio possessed of substance, 
oven 'when moilirmd by the special provision that ho 
shall servo as a liirtsl servant, lu^bas a hoiid-sorvant, 
and shall ho sot at llliorty when the year of jubilee 
arrives. Miclmolis says tliat the judicial procedure 
for debt was quite Bummary, the most importani 
causes being decided probably in a single qnavtov 
of nil hour; ami lie reiimrkB that llosca nowhoi’o 
thiuks ib ncccsaai'y to lUcntlou how a debt was to 
bo proved before a judge. Thoro was, however, an 
oxtensivo systoiii of anpoal; from bho judge over 
10, the euflo was cmiiod to tlio jiulgos over 00, 100, 
and 1000, and iinally to Moses hiiUBelf, Afl oveiy 
Israelite was entitled to claim tlio land of his 
fathers at the jubilee year, and tlms to place inattors 
on tlio footing oii whicli tlmy wove after the Bottlo- 
meiiL in PalcsbiTio, dehlH ana bui'doiiH on land wero 
limited to elaimB to the fruits of forty-two harvests; 
but liouHCH, with the exception of those of the 
Levites, might he sold in perpetuity (Lev. xxv, 20, 
30, 32, 33). Childim wero often given in pledge 
[Job, xxiv, 0), and ulfciniatoly into slavery, in pay¬ 
ment of debt (2 icings, iv. 1). Subsequent to the 
Captivity, tlio prcsBiiro of debts upon the poor 
bceaiao so intolorablo, tliat Koboiniah cslipused 
their cjuiso, and insisted on a gmioral rciuissioii 
(Nohoin, V,), exacting from the rich an oath that 
they would never afterwards press for payment, 
^liotli in (trooce (Pint, Viltt iSoloniSi 15) and in 
Homo (A. Uoll. XX, 1, 19; Liv. ii. 23) tlio creditor 
bad a claim to tlio pomoii of tlie debtor. Previoiifi 
to the time of Solan this armngomenfc hod produced 
consequences at Athens closely analogous to tlioac 
which afterwards led to the struggles between the 
palrioiaiis and plebeians at Uomo; and Jus abolition 
of it forms one of Holon’s many clauns to tlic char- 
aeiev of an onliglitcnod legislator. JJy the Twoivo 
Tables, it was enacted at Koine that if the debtor 
admitted the debt, oriiad liiul judmnentjirononnccd 
against iilm for it, tiiirty days snould i>G allowed 
liiin for ])ayiiicnt. At the expiratioii of that period 
lie was liable to ho given into tlio hands of big 
cioditor, who kept liim sixty days in ohaina, expos¬ 
ing him on three markefc days, and uvoclnhning his 
debt. If no one stepped m to rclcaao him, the 
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debtor at the end of tliat time might be sold for a , 
slave, or put to death. If tlicre were several credi¬ 
tors, the letter of the law permitted tliein to cut 
their debtor in pieces, sharing him in proportion to 
their claims; but Gellius ways this law was never 
enforced. To treat him os a slave, liowever, and 
make^ him work out tlio debt, was the common 
practice; and the cluldmi in bisiiou'cr, in accord¬ 
ance M’itli the whole constitution of socioty at Homo, 
followed his condition, Tlio Lex Ptcfcclia (320 n,c.) 
allevialcd the condition of the debtoi-s (uiah) by 
prohibiting the voluntary alienation of pm'sonal 
irccdoin. It is uncertain whether it also put an end 
to the invohmtavy alienation by the execution of 
jiidginent debts. ‘During the lleimblic a debtor 
could not 1)0 taken as a slave to satisfy a judgment 
debt. Tlie impriHonmont of the debtor hi a public 
prison took the placo of his reduction to slaveiy * 
(chap. viL 71, IV Great ttlveu by 

tliG plelieiaiis to a cliange in tbo law.s of debtor and 
creditor, on the occasion of their lirsb Bcce.%ion, in 
494 n.c, ; and anbscqiiontly during the whole course 
of the struggles between the two orders, At lionie 
the cmlitou w^as not hound to maintain his debtor 
in nrison, hut it v'os an oflence to prevent food and 
liending being Buppliccl. In 320 A, d. (jonstantino 
abolished iinpnsomncnfc for debt, unless the debtor 
was contimiacious. 

Dining tlio feudal period the pei-son in general 
was not attachable for debt, impnsonin out being 
inconHiHlGiifc with the dnbles of w’nrlike service, to 
whicli oveiy man was bound; and it was for tlio 
encouragement of coinnierco, and in cons id era lion 
of the lucroliaiit having to deal with fitrangei^g 
and foroigiiors, that it w'aa tlr.ib introduced by the 
iiiarcaiitilo coinnumitics of Euvoi>e. 

Tor furtlior iiiforiimfcioii on this and oognato subjecta^ 
Bco ofclior fttticlcH in tliia work, buoIi qs AIuuiSTnBNT, 
ATTAomiENT, BANKnori'Ciy, Bond, Cebsio JBoNonmr, 

CONTliAOT, DirilOBNCIJ, HuSBAND AND WlFB, InVANT, 
Sanctuahy, &o, Tor tlio hiatoiy of the Jaw of Jmpriaon- 
iiient for debt, aoo, for England,'Kcoves’a Jlistorj/ of tha 
La\ 0 t and for Scotland, BolrH Commentaries, ^or aroUaio 
eyatoiufl of oxcoutioii for debt, Bnali as the Indinii rforiirt, 
or fasting at tho door of tbo debtor, aeo tlio works of Sir 
Homy Suinnor Maine. 

Bcjbt) Natioital. See National Debt. 

0e1)ilt (fliibnt), a Frcncli word whicli has^ been 
adopted into tho English language, signifying 
gcnornlly a beginiiing or entrance, hut .speeially 
applied to Uio fii’st apnearanco of on actor or 
acbi’csfi on tho fitago at all, or to a first appearance 
in a particular ihealji’e. In theae circuinatances, the 
actor IB called a (libntant ; tho actress, a debutante, 

0eca (Gr., sigiiifying 'ton*), a prefix of fic- 
qiioiit occuiTcncQ 5 as in JJccapoliift a group of ben 
cities; (iccdloffiie^ tho ton counnandiiieiits; deca- 
nnVi'c, a ineasuro of ten metres, vS:c. From deca 
is formed dccadct a collection or group of ton. 
In the calendar of the Froiicli liepnbllo the term 
decade was used to desigaato tlicir week of ten 
davB, the various daj's of whicli w-evo naiiied 
prmuiif duodi, irulii guaHicli, quintidh sexiidif 
sepiidit odidtt nonidi t and dccadi. See CALliNDAE. 

ten fllrings (liencG tlio name), tnangiilar in sliapo; 
also a kind of largo guitar with ten strings. 

0C<;njgOll is a plane gcomotrical figure of ten 
Hides. Wlioii the sides are equal, the llguro is 
called a regular decagon, 

Dcciiloglic (Gr. dcl’aloffcsj 'ten v'crds' or 
'soutcncftB’T, the ten coiumandmeuts, Tlie ‘tea 
words,’ og they are called in Exodus x.xxiv, 28, and 
elscwhero, are prefixed to the collection of laws 
called the ‘Book of the Covenant^ (Ex. xx. 22 to 
xxiii. 33 ), and witli it form part of the * rvophctical 
NaiTabivo’ of tlio Peiitateueh (iiero extending from 
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Ex. xix, 3 bo xxiv, lo). They me qnotetl at Icii/^th 
in Bout, 1'21, ami, l>enulea minor jVtlVereiicea, 
wibli roniarkahlo extonshnia and vaiinticiis in the 
fourtli, lifOli, and tenth ctJimnaiidincntft. The 
Divine vest after Creation is given twiJ the gvonnd of 
the foiu'fcli com in and] n Gilt in Ex. xx, 11 j the first 
part of that verso hoii]g baaed on Ex. xxxL 17A, 
mid the Kccond part on Goiiesia, ii. botli of 
foi-m part^of the ‘ X^riestly Narriitivo* of the 
Dontatcucli. In DouLoronoiiiy thia reami for 11 lo 
coniniaiuhiiout ia omitted, and appended to the 
commnndincnb thoro is a aiatcnieiit i)i jnirposc 
of tha Sabhnth (based, indeed, on Ex. xxiii, 12), 
•in order that thy nian-aorvant and thy maid- 
servant may rest as well as thou,* aiul of the 
moiivc to keep it— vh, Lsraof s giatitiulo to »Tehovah 
for deliveranco from hia own ficvvitiulo in Egyp.i* 
It lias Ijcon conjectnrcil that tho Bocftloguo in 
its original form wns eiitiiely without coiniiientfl, 
and that all tho comm ami men ta wore cxprcaaod 
with tho saiiio tomencss and brevity as in tho ilrsL, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth. 

The proliibifcions of other gods and of image- 
wonship being closely coniieotod, and f^npportod 
in common by the reason annexed in Ex. xx, 5, C, 
were oven in ancient limes tiiken togetlmr as one 
of tho Tgu AVords) tlio nundjov ten being made 
out of tlio rest in various ways. Tlie »lewft cum- 
nionly considemT the prefatory wonis in 3*^x. xx. 2 
(Dent. V. (5), *1 am the Lord,’«S:c,, as forming the 
ill'st *^VlOl■d. The Lnbhoran Clnii'ch, following 
another ancient Jewish diviniou* divides the pro¬ 
hibition of evil coneiipisconeo into two—the ninth 
and teutli comnmndments, inalcing •Tlnni alialt 
nob covet thy neighbour’s house ^ (Mdiich in Ex, 
XX. 17, ia mentioned fir.sb) tho iiiiibh. ’Xlie 
Roman Catholic Church, following Augnstiiio, 
finds tho ninth emnmnndmerit in tho iirst clauflc 
of Lout. Y, 21, 'Thuu shfdt not oovofc tlw neigh¬ 
bour’s ivife.’ Ill tlio other Protestant Churches, 
and in the rireek (iliurcli, os also in Josephus, 
Idiilq, and tlie earlie.st Clmrcli Eathers, tho [iro- 
liibi lions of other gods and of iniage-Avorshq) arc 
counted as tho firsb and second comniaiulnicuts, mid 
that of ovil desire as one — vh. the tenth. The 
Oatliolic and Protestaiib Olmrcbea agree in inahing 
•Honour thy father and thy motlior' homii the 
second table of the Decalogue; but Belitzsoli, 
Qclilor, and other sclmlavs hold that tha ten com- 
ill and moil ta full into two fiols of five, tlio fu’ut includ¬ 
ing the coni maud in ents of nicti/to God and to those 
ivlioin iiohos invosled witii natural authority; the 
second tho coin maud men Is of prohliyt or of duty 
to ones neighbour. See PKNTATiaucuj I)rivor.s 
N’otes on Lessom from the Pentateuch {^owYovXz, 
18S7); Stanley ’b GkvhUnn Instiiutknsy chap, xvii. 

DccOUlcr(>ll9 tho groat work of Jloccaecio 
(fi-v.). 

ALKXANiriiE-GAiiitiKL, a celebrated 
French painter, wan born at Paris in 1803. A 
great jmrtioii of his childhood wa.s snojit in a lonely 
pavfc of Picavdy amoutr the poivsauw, ^YMch scomh 
to have given hiiii a lifelong distaslc fortliewaya 
of cultivated S'0cict3^ He Hindicd in a desultory 
manner under llouchofc, Abel de Pujol, David, nml 
Ingres, bub bo .saw nature in his own wuiy, and 
HLamped tho ninall pictures of auiinak ivhicli ho 
then produood w'itb ins own individuality, IE Is 
want of a thorough grounding in art, and Ins dk- 
inclination for systoinubic study, told against him, 
and prevoiitod him from w'orkiiig with jierfccfc 
enso and mai^tery. His oflocts wove attained hy 
repeated pamtiiigs,^ ml his piiiUirca exhibit a 
strong iinpaHto, which lio k craped W'itli jmiuico- 
stono, and again retouched. In 182<1 lie apciiL tho 
BUinmorin Hwit-Jicrlftiul, and in 1827-28 he travelled 
iu Italy and pa-ssed to Mic fiovaiib, where he found 


congenial fjubjocts, of tlm class tlmt DoUieroi.x 
allerwards treated, which greatly occupipl \m 
lirush, and ’whicli attrnct(!<l attention in the 
Miiloii of 1831. Ho aspired Lr) treat Instoi’icid and 
vclighniB Bubjectn ^ hin ‘ Defeat of the Cfiuibii’ 

(1884) attained a great hucccss. lie mnih made a 
oliovalier of tho I^Kigion of Honour in 1S31), and 
hecamo ofiiccr in 185L He died at Eon lain old eau 
from a limitiiig accident, 22d AugiiHt 1800. lliu 
works ]m)Vo liiiu ioJiave hocii a jmw'orful colourist j 
they are ofi’cctivo in cninposibion and the distrilni* 
tion of light and nbadc, and nbow a lino aiqueeiu'^ 
tion of the wilder and iiioro pictnrcsjjuo ammoU 
of man ami nature. Since Ids doatli Limy nave 
vealisod largo prices, his w'atoi’'colour of Mjbildrmi 
let out of a Tiivkisli School ’ (1842) feleliiiig 1M,()(10 
francs in Paris in 1801. Sec IiIh Life by Moreau 
(1809). 

DC Oaildollc^ Auau.WHN Pvuamk, an emi¬ 
nent botanist, dosceiulcd from an ainfiont iioldo 
family of Proveneo, Muis horn at Genova, 4tli 
Pobrnary 1778, and was first dmwm to tho .study 
of botany by lho lectures of Vauchor. In 1709-97 
ho atiidicil c hem is try, id ly sics, and botany in Ihiria, 
\YhGVO in 1707 bis earliest work, on lie he ns, was 
published. Othor worlts fiuickly followed, includ¬ 
ing ins jhtragaloffiu (1802), and lik valuable }>!ssai!t 
sui^ Ics ProjmWs MMicalcs dcs Phutlrs (1804). Tn 
1802 he wiiR elected to an honorary profosHorsliij) m 
the Academy of Genova, but I'cmaincil in Paris, 
and delivered Ida iiitib botanic aI lectures in the 
College do Franco iu 1804. His Frcihmisi* 
ftXjpcavcd in four volumes in 1805, JCnmloyod by 
tho goycvniuciit, be visited Ml pfvvta of brauco and 
Italy iu 1800“] 2, investigating blioir botany and 
agiicultiiro. The rcsulls of Ids joiirnoys aro partly 
embodied in a snpploincnt to the plore, Ila was 
appointed in 1807 to a chair at Moiitjiellier,^ wlioro 
ho lived from 1810 to 1810; ho tliini retired ti) 
Geneva, w'hore a urofessor.shli) of IJoLany was 
fouiuled for liiin, and u'lierc hoBiient (lie rtunaimler 
of his life. He died 9th Sojitomljcr 1841. T)o Can¬ 
dolle Was an iinlustrious writer, and tho fruiLs <if 
his valuable studies in Hv.steiuatic botany and the 
iroperlies and natural ailiiiiticfl of jihuilH arc mn- 
lodicd in a considerable iiumhor of werks. Tlio 
greatest of tliot^c, his Prgtu Vcf/ctafnlin J^i/fitcnia 
PfaUircdc (vols. i. and in Paris, 18IH-2I), was 
commenced on too grand a Bcide, and nyivb i‘on- 
tinned within inoio roasonaljlo liniKs in tli(^ 7^ro- 
dromua f^ystenmtis Naturidis liajni Vcfictahilia (17 
yoIh. 182-H73, the last ton hy’hi's son and olhcrs). 
De Candolle bcfiuoatliod liis colleetiniis—ineiuding 
a liorliarinni of nioru than 70,(){)() spcsdc.s of plants— 
to his son, ALmiox.sK l)K (JANDOUiK (horn bS9f;), 
on conilibion of his keeping ihem o]>en to tliojaihlh^ 
and of liis carrying on tluj Vrodrtmwts^ 'lliat koii. 
himself a botanist of no mean fmiio, pnldisbed 
several works tif note, the most ImporLaiiL heiug 
Gdographie Jkkuuqnc (2 vols, 1855) anil Oft glue 
(ks Plantes Cidtirks (1883). He also edited’(bo 
M^moires of his faLher (IH02). o 

Dccaiiodui Hco Cuau and (Juus'J'acma. 

Dccupolls# Hoe nj!:oA. 

Dccu'Hir, capital of Alaeon ooiuity, iiliuois, mi 
tho Siingminm River, 39 miles E, of Spriiiglioid, at 
the junction of several railways. U has wooUon, 
plainiig, and Hour mills, and a numlior of sinallor 
manuhmtories. Pop, (1880) 0547. 

S’ri'UMiKN, American naval coin- 
inander, was honi in Sinnopnxmit, Maryland, fitli 
January^ 1770, of Fvcucli desreni, nml oldaiuod 
a niidsldpiimn’s warrant in 1798. Ilo hiuv houii) 
sorvicc against the Ereiich, mid was com in is- 
sinned lieutenant in tho following year; and at 
the close of the French war in 1801 ho was one 
of the thirty-six ollieors of that rank retained in 
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tlio reAucctl sbroiiL'lh of the navy. In tbo why with 
T];nioli (1801-C) ho gained great diatinction; \m 
biiljianfc acbiovoinent of boarding and burning fcho 
ouptured Philadelphia in l\io liavbonr of I'lipoU, 
and tiieii escaping uiulor Llio lire of U1 guna, 
Nelson jirononnccd Hlie most daring act or tiio 
ago/ ^ nor tins bo received his coiinnission as 
captain in 1804; in 1810 lio ^va3 appointed com- 
inodorc. In ilio war with Eiiglaiul in 1812 ho 
capUu'od tho frigato ildiccdojiuiH, bnt in 18H ho 
Wiifi obliged to aurremlor, after a Tcsislanco that 
cost liim a fourth of bis crew, to four Jlritisli 
frigates. In l&lfi ho cha&iiscd the Aluoviuca Cor 
llioiv jdracy, and coinj)olled the dey to (Toclaro tJio 
Ainoriean Hag inviolablo; and ho obtained induin- 
iiitlcs for violating treaty sUiuilatioua from tlto 
boy of Tunis ami the paslia of Tripoli. Ho was 
amiointed a navy cominissionor in 1816, and was 
Ivincd m a dnol by Commodore James Ilarron, near 
Iliadouabnrg, Maryland, 22(1 March 1820. 

he Caii8« Sfio Oaf.s. 

l>OCazcTillC) a town in bho French dopaTfcincnl 
of Avoyroii, 110 miles NNE. of Toulonso by rail, 
witli iron and coal mines near by, and ex ton- 
sivo blastdnrnacea and u’oiwovUh employing 3000 
ImiuK Pop* (1880) 7081. 

peconil [^a/i'shvi, *bho sontlC), a term ap- 
}diod somotiinos to tho whole peninsnia of ilindn- 
fllan to tim south of tlic Vindliya Afoinitains, Avliioli 
separato it from the basin of the Ganges, and 
sonmthnes vewbrloled to tlmt portion of the same 
whicii is ratlior vaguely bounded on the north liy 
the Norbndda, fulling ijito the Gulf of Cainl)ay, 
on tluv H<nith by tho IClslna or Kvinhua, lUnv^ 
ing into tiio Jlnj’ of Bengab Jndoporulontly of this 
iiidodnitoneHs of moaning, Iho name, like tlmt of 
tho Climatic Is rather of historical in to real 

tlian of actual uso, 

]>ecea8cd WifVs 8lstci*» Py tlio Jaws of 
the United Kiiigdum, nnuriage with Llio sister of a 
doeoased wifo is proliihitod as being incostuous. 
/U ono period this was tlio univomal h\v of CJiriston- 
dmu—-both brancUea of the Christinn church, the 
Ensliim as well as tho ■VVeslorn, having united 
in coiidoiiming it. Tho early canon law forbado 
marriages boLwoon relatives to the flovontli degree 
(afierwardH cliangcd to tho fourth degree by 
a council of Lnleran), and doolaved tlmt alHnity 
must ho tjoated in tlioaarno waj''as conuanguinity 
(HGO CJoN.sAmiuiNiTY). Tlio foundation mv this 
was the Mosaic law respecting tho interinariying 
of kindred, as given in Loviticiis xviii, Ah is well 
Iciiowii, however, the canon law was not at all 
tiinc.s stringently enforced by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and wo find that papal dispensations— 
a fruitful ftoui^o of ixjrouuo bo fcbo church— 
were not uiiconniioii at certain noriods of Instory, 
A noted bistoi’ica] instiuico is tlie ca«(3 of Henry 
VIH, and Ualluirino of Aragon. The opinion 
of the lObh century, however, tends to run counter 
t(^ the canon law on tho uubjoet, na adopted by 
tiuj Uefonned OiuiTohos; and tho law pn!\nb\Un« 
marriagCH ivitJi a hrotlicr's widow or n dominm 
wif(/s sister lias be(m abrogated in every state on 
the cimtinent of Envopo, uv the United States, 
and in most, if not all, the British colonies. Groat 
llrUivln alone adlici’os to tlio old rule. 

In England, though inarviago with a deceased 
wife's sister sccnia to have boon voidable at 
com man laiv, il whs hrst specially proJiibiled by 
the ecclesiastical courts by an act passed in the 
reign of Henry VHL (2[> Henry VI fI. chap. 22). 
The force of this enacfcmonb was, howovor, soon 
afterwards somewhat wcakoned by aiiotlior atatulo 
ill the same reign clDclaiing that ^ all lawful poraons 
may marry.' The oombined oiFcct of bobh statutes 
and common law conlinncd to be a Bubjcct of 
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dispute among lowyera down to the passing of. 
Lord Lyjidburst's Act, 1835. The better opiuiuji 
acema to bo that dinvn to 1S35 suoli inarriagcji 
were bmtUn^f till tlioy wore annnUed by doevec 
of the ccclesiasbical courts, and tliorefore if either 
of tbo^ parties died before decree was obtained, 
tho childTcn of tho marviago wore logithnatc, nml 
entitled to iuherit. Hut Lord Xyndlmrat'a Act 
put the uiafctov on a clear footing, for ib declared 
ftU such mar\iaKo& entered intc^ niter its date to 
1)0 ipso facto null and of no cHeeb. And according 
to tho coTisbnictioii which this .‘jtntiite lifts received, 
the EugUslr courts hold overy luarriagQ entered 
into with a deceased wife’s sister to be null, 
provided the parties have blieir doniicilo in England, 
although by tho law of the locus coutmeius the 
Jiiarriago might be quite legal. It was so decided 
in tho famoxm case of Hrook v. Brook (1801), where 
two Englisii people had gone to Altona in. Germany 
to ho nmirieJ. 

In iScotlaiul, by tho Act ir)07> chap, 14, allcon- 
iiGcbions expressly prohibited by the divine law in 
fcho LSth dial)ter of Lovifcieiis are declared incestu¬ 
ous, and puniBliablo by death. The (Icclaration of 
fcho Confession of Faith follows in this matter tiie 
canon law. According to the interpretation wliich 
this Act of 1557 has received from the iudges (and 
the Act 1567, chap, 16, as rcffards civil ollGeh*), it 
applies to maiTiagc.s with a uecoased wife's sister. 
And there are nob wanting instances where tho 
punislimont of death was uiHicted for such mar- 
riageH, BaTbava Taniiahill, in tho begtnninp of 
fcho IStji century, was executed on her own judicial 
confassioii, for having had- connection with tbs 
Uuabaud of hov deceased ftistcY. (8 gg Ilnmc on 
Criuies, YoJ. i. 449), According to the existing 
law of Scotland, fclicroforo, aa expressed in those 
old aUUitcs,^ umvriagc with a dcGcoAGd >Yifo’a 
sister is prohibited as incestuous, and is null for 
civil effects as well ns punishable enniiiially. In 
|niuialiing the offence crimiiinlly, the SoottiBli law 
IS more strliigont blian the Englisli, iiicost nob 
being per se a orimo in England. 

Organised agitation in c4roat Britain for the,aboli¬ 
tion of tlio law respecting maningo with a deceased 
wife's sister dates back to about the fcinio of Lord 
Byiullmi'flb'fl Act. The urnttev was fii'st brought: 
boforo parliauiont in 1841, in wMch year leave was 
refused bv tlio IIouso of Commons for tho introduc¬ 
tion of a bill for tlio jvipeal of tlio Jaw. Since tiion 
the subject has been brought before nearly every 
succoBsivG parliament, Its history in the Ijfinise of 
Comnions may be given briclly as follows: In the 
parliament of 1847 tiio bill was twice read a socoml 
time. Ill tliat of 1863 ib was once read a second 
time, and oneo rejected on tho second reading. In 
fcizG parliament of 1857 ib was twice road a second 
time. In that of 1860 il was twice thrown out, In 
that of 1800 ibwas rejected once. In the parlia^ 
mont of 186B the sccmid reading was wriod four 
times I anti in that of 1874 tlio sccuiid leading was 
negatived by a small majority. More recently the 
suppovtcm of tho mcasmre have sought to carry ib 
fchj'OKgJi Uio IIouso of Lords io Dio first imtmco. 
In 18y2 tiio hill was onlj'' thrown oirt by four votes 
(there being an actual majoiifey of the laypeoi-s), 
and ill 1883 it was carried on tlio second reading by 
five v(3fces, though after passing through conunibtec 
ib>vas bUrown out on the third reading by seven 
votes,' In 1884 tho bill was drojiped on the second 
j'emliog hi both Hoiisos, and in 1885-86 it was 
lost ia tbo Hunso of Lords by a luajovity of twenby- 
two. 

Much controversy liua arisen on the religions 
aspect of this question, and the main liimlrmico to 
legislation lias been the opposition of the chiirches. 
As has Loon said before, the law is based iinon 
tijD old Loviticnl text (Leviticus^ xviii. 18); but 
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the interpvofcalioti of tliis Loxt liaa vino to 

(liveraitv of opinion. The h otto i* opinion ib bn at the 
prohibition refers only to rnan'iii^o lUiriii^ Uie Jiro- 
time of tlic wife; and, in particulav, thiH View of 
lliQ fcoxb has heen taken by the nioafc learned Jewinh 
lubhis. In the Book of Douioroiiomy tho Jewish 
law seeiiifl to have allowed and even coininiiiulcd 
tlie niarria^o of a woman with her deceased luis- 
hand’s brotlioi’ (Deufc. xxv. fi), and it flceius hardly 
reasonable to snpposo bliafc the one shonld ho 
Ijonniltcd and tho other prohibited. ^ 

It filioiiUl lie noted that tbevG is no disbunJt 
roforcnco to this auhjeeb in Iho Now Tosfcaniont, it 
heinir generally adnufcicd that the words (J onr 
LokI, * And they twain shall ho one ilosh ’ (Matt, 
xix, 5), in roforfliico to Imshand and wife, aroused 
ill a nioLapliorical Hoiiae, 

Tlie principal arguinonbH C^< 3 ttving out of view the 
quoHtioii of scriptural authority] adduced by tliOHo 
In favour of ropcaVnig bho law arc as follows i That 
oil grounds of social expediency sueli iiiarriftgea are 
to 1)0 iipprovcih They aro desired by tho poorer 
classes gonorally, ainongHb whom they are of fro- 
quent occiirvenco. When a law" is out of harmony 
with llio maiiucrp and feelings nf a pcoplo it Hlumld 
1)0 abolisliiyl. Secondly, it would, m a rule, bo a 
heneflb to the childron of a wife who has died when 
they arc in fcciulor years to have bheir inatorijid 
Hunt taking fclio place of mother to tlunib mthev 
than a stranffor. Naturally she would he least 
likely to ofib tliQ ciiiel stopniother. Thirdly, the 
presGut state of tho law indicts a wrong on tlio 
oflspriiic of such inarriagcH, liy thoir liehig thevoliy 
deprived of their rights (if inlicribanco, and this 
more particnlavly in Iho case of poor parents wlio 
cannot nllbrd to shift Micir domicilo (an easy matter 
for tlio rich) to the Continout, or one of tho colonics, 
I^urtlim*, it may happen, in tho piGscnb state of tlie 
law, tliafc one who 1ms been longresidenband legally 
married in one of our colonies, and has loturned to 
Botblo in Groat Britain, may drul his chihlron 
ha-stardiscil. Tn regard to this, tho laio^ Bord 
Cairns has obaorvetl ; *If a man, hobig domiciled ju 
a colony in which it is lawful to marry lim deceased 
wife’s sister, do many her, liis marriage will he good 
all the WQL'kl over ; whereas if a doinicilod 
man, merely rcsiflent in such colony, do ho many, 
his marriago 'will ho had everywhere/ Einally, 
experience is in favour of such niarriagos, for it is 
said that in other countries where the repeal of the 
law in qlies Lion hoa taken place nothing hub good 
has resulted. 

This latter assertion is denied hy the upholders 
of the law, who fui'bher asaevt that by maintaining 
the law in il5j present fltato the unity of conjugal 
life is cherished, tho circle of Bistovhood is enlarged, 
and the growtli of domestic intimacy hctwcon allied 
fainllics promoted, which could nob he bhej case worn 
such unions possible, hfany, too, have allivmcd their 
belief that Gy making this change in our marriage 
laws other ehnuges of a more sweeping nature would 
be sui’o to follow (as in the cose of Uorinany), and 
the sanctity of the inarriage tie be thovohy dis- 
burbeil. Hut this, whicli is styled the thin'eml-of- 
tho-wedge arguniont, ignores tho fact that prior to 
1835 such marriages were in England not uncom¬ 
mon, and that not more than ouo per cent, were set 
aside by Iho eoelesiaslical courts. 

Dec€1llbci', the last month of tlio year. In 
the old lioinau calendar, before the tiino of Julius 
Cresnr, tho year began with March, and that which 
is nOAv tho twelfth was tliea the tenth month | heiico 
the name (f/ceem, ‘Leu’). Our Saxon ance.stors 
called it Mul-tvifUcr^montk and Viile-mo7iC/u 

Decemvirs, the ten men appointed to codify 
the law, both public and private, afc Uoinc. Uoui- 
niiBaiouers wore iimt sonfc to Greece to study the 


Greek statute law, and on their returji (H()2 
all tlio magiatracies were BiiBpondqd, anil a com¬ 
mission of ton patriclanH {Ucccmoiri Icgibna sm- 
boidis) appointed with consular powers to reiluco 
the laws to writing. By the eiul of tlio next year 
tho code was nnisficd, and after being nitilicil hy 
tltu comitla of tho conUiricH, was erectod in the 
Eormii iiiKcrilmd on ben tables of wood. Next 
year the decemvirate um reimwed, and tlio result 
of their ileliborationa was to add two oilier sup- 
ulcmoiital tables, from which the whole code hoio 
its gilieial title of tho laws of tho Twelve Tables 
(q,v,). The president of both the deccinviratos 
was the iiofeoiious Apphis Claudius (q-v.). 

Deception Islaiul, a volcanic JHland belong¬ 
ing to the South Shetland gi'ouii in tlm An tare lie 
Ocean, dircotly Boutli of (’ape tiorn. AmidHt ila 
ice-covered rocks lies a cralor-lakoj 5 miles iu 
circumferonec, snrnmiidcd hy hotspiiugs. 

Dechliioiis Trees (l^at. dCi and cw/r;, bulling 
olf’) are Mio-se which annually h)so and roiiow their 
leaves. In cold and Leinperaio countries tho fall of 
the leaf iu autiunii, and tlie reatoratlini of verdure 
to the woods in spring, are ainong tho most familiar 
plionomcna of natiiro, connocliiig thoniHclveH also 
very intinialcly with the feelings, lialdts, and cir- 
cimiHtanccs of mankind, 'Clio gixsator part of the 
trees ami sbrulia of tomperaLe roglons are deoid- 
uons; liut within tliu tropics tlio forest rolaiiiB 
always its luxuriance of foliage, except hi couiitriea 
where tho dry season is extremely marked. There 
many trees lose their leaves in the dry seoBon, and 
uxhioit the aamo nartial sUBpension of vegetativo 
life, Trooa not dociduoufl are called Evorgreon 
(q.v,). IMio moans of disarticulation of deoiduous 
ieavcg is described uiidor fiEAP. 

Dceiitial Fractions (Uifc. deem, 'leu') are 

Huch ivH have for Iholr denominator any of tho 
niimhors 10, 100, lOOO, i^c.~i.o. any power of ten 
Roo FttAcriON). Time, T.}hi doeimiil 

ractiona. In writing these the denominator is 
Cf)nvcntionally omitteu, and the fractiouH exprcHsed 
tliLib : 07 01 7, ‘2«3, '010, That tlieso mini hois do 
iiobexprcBs integerflia iiiUinated by the point to Lhc 
left; and the douomiiiiiLor in always 1, with as 
many ciphers annexed as there are figures in the 
decimah Tn the third example a cipber is pro- 
(Ixod to 10, because otherwise it would rend iw if it 
sboocl for The expresaiou JCfi'Od? is road, Five 
poniula and CdVdhoiifiandbhs of a pouml; or, Five 
pouudfl, and six-tenths, fonr-lmudrcdtliH, and so von- 
llioiisaiuUhB of a pound. That these two loadings 
are equivalent appears from this, that == 

■1’ tHit 'h TflVff ^ + liji ‘f* iD^oTji B tluiH apjieai'ri 

that the lirab figure of a decimal to the rigliL of the 
point exnrcFjsos tenths of the unit; tho seotjiid, 
hundredths; the third, thonsaiulMiH, &e, In tliin 
property lies the great ml van I ago of dooiiiial 
iraetions; they form merely a coulinualion of tlio 
system of notation for integers, and umloi’go tlio 
eomnioii operations of addition, nuiltipHcalioii, iV'., 
exactly as iutegers do. ‘J\) oxuhiiu Ibo piineiijh'H 
which deiormiue the position of the decimal point 
after these operations holongs to a troatise on 
firitlnnelic. 

Tho (liHiidvaiiiago attending decimal frmitioiiH ih, 
that coinparatively few fraoUoital (| nantitics or 
remainders can bo exactly oxprosst'd by them ; in 
other words, tho greater mntilier of common frao- 
tioiis caimot Im reduced, as it is called, to decimal 
fractious, without leaving a roiiiaindev, (Joinmon 
fractions, .such as i. for inslfinee, can 

ho reduced to decimal fractions only )»y mnllh 
plying bho immcratoi'and denominator of each hy 
auch a uunihor as will convort) the donomiiiator 
into 10, or lOQ, 1000, &e. (The eeunuou preev^RS 
ifl nioroly an abridgment ot tliis,) BuO that is 
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pohjai])le only wlioro llio deiioinijiator ilivulcfl 10, or 
100, &e., 'Without YiimabulDr. TIiur, oJ the uhove ' 
ilonojuiiiatora> 2 is contained in JO, 5 tiinca; 4 in 
100, 2^3 timcfij and 2u in 100, 4 times; tliei'e* 

fn,.,, 1 = liL^ _ .r * ^ ~ 1 « 25 _ 25 

2 -2x6 - io r725 lOO " 


■2->. ^ ^ 

' 25 ^ 25 X 4 


Jlcil iicilher 3 noi 


7 Avill divido 10 or any power of 10; and tlicrofovo 
tiicso lunnhers cannot produce powem oj 10 by 
iiiultipUcabiou. In hucIi cases, tlicraforo, and in 
fact in ilio cam of any vulgar fraction (in its loM'est 
terikiR) dQiitnmY\alov coY\lab\ft any other prime 
factor tlian 2 oi* 5, an ef|iiivalent decliual cannot be 
found. If >vo try to iiiul it, the result is an iniiniic 
eeries, wUlcli is called a vepcaUuKj vecuniug, or 
cirenlating* [Iceimal. Tlitia |=si 'OOflO, wlieit) 
the 0 ropoatH for over*—i.o, /I cannot be expressed as 
adccinml, T’be uou-toriiiiuabing rebulfc, *006, iS:c., 
js writtoii'd. 

decimal System^ This uaiuo is appHctl to 
aujr ftystQui of wQiglits, measuroH, niQucyj &c., in i 
■which the standard luilb is divided into tenths, 
huiidredtliH, &c., for iho dciioniiiiations below it, 
ami multiplied by 10, 100, &c., far those above it. | 
The iinture of this metiiod of division will bo best 
c.xplaincd by an exiiiii|do from the French system, i 
where it has been most rigidly carried out. The | 
metre (- 30'57 Eugliah inohea nearly) is the unit of 
length, and the funiidatiou of the rvliolo Hystcin. 
For the higher donoiiiina(lions of length, the Greek 
M’oidri hedOf Mrv, and am prefixed to 

signify nuiltiplying by 10, 100, 1000, 10,000; ho 
thiiii ((dcuitidrc ^ 10 moires, I:domdtt'c = 1000 lubtres, 
&c. The I/uUn wovdw ilwiy ceati, iniffi, on the otUev 
liand, are used to exprcHH division by 10 , 100, &c., 
and thus furnwii namoa for tho Jowor denojui^ja* 
tiuus j (f<Jcibu'^rc of a lubtro, cenUmdre ^ t 
of a mbtro, Similarly with money; tlio franc 
Wwi' tlwi \m\t, a ktUe jYWvbcf e, fivvw^i- *, 
and a ccniiuw^ tho Inuulrodtb part, 

Li J8fi5 Jlolginm ami >SwitzoJ‘Jaml adontod tho 
French decimal system of money, woiglitu, and 
mciiwuros, Afterwanis tho Italian lira^ bho Greek 
druchmt^y the Spanishand move recently tho 
jhminauian lci\ and tho Sewhiu dtnni^ wore assiini* 
latcd to tlie//-/<ac- Utliorcoiiiitries, though rotaiii' 
ing each Us'own Hpecial null coin, divide ii into 100 
pai’L-a—viz. Goviimny, Austrin, Iluaaia, and the 
United StaLcH iif America. TJie following have 
adopted Urn nmtYbal systenA of weightH and 
measures, though rejecting the franc : Germany, 
the NcLlioiiaudH, Hpain, Portugal, N'or>yay, and 
Bwedeu. KuguiGevs, too, have fclieiv own ueciinal 
hyslems of lueasuromcnt. 

Tlie method of decimal gradation in weights and 
uieasuros naturally suggests ilsolf to the aritli* 
umticiiiii, on account or the ktii(/u(((/G of numbeis, 
and the Arabic mdathm. Practical legislators, 
I^iwtiver, liavo projimuiciul tho luimbor to}b to be 
moHt nnsiiitable as a biusis, especially for the piir* 
posus of ^ rebail trade/ In Franco tlie prices l'2o, 
4'2i’), 0'75, Sic. aro extremely common ; yet if lialf a , 
yard of clolli, lor example, is boimhfc at V2B tho 
yard, tlio exact price cannot lie paid, and tho buyer' 
tlieroforo sullei's. Ho is cmnpcllod to nay more than 
the proper value by reason of Uio InmUvtioutt iti^ 
separaldo from tiio docimal system. T|io amiiogoua 
price in ICnglish money la !«■ 3d., which alloWH not 
only iu\lf tvyavdt^j ho sold at tlio exact price, but I 
even a quaitov of a yard. To cstiniate tlio.loss 
uiidorgoue by tlio poorer obiases in France on 
account of the luinerfcctioim inhci’ciit to their 
iiionctaiy sysLejn, the most ortliiiary cose will 
buIUcg— e.g, if sugar is sold at 25 centimes a pound, 
then any one who buys half a pounil 7 nnsC pay 


exactly 4 per cent, niere than the proper price.* 
The same serious dra’^vback is inseparable from tho 
nionotary ayateni of tho United .Statoif, as com¬ 
pared with that of Great Jlritain. In bucIi a case 
as that jwHt (quoted, the pew buyer in Kew Ymk is 
defrauded still inoi'o than in taris; wdiei'cim, in 
Jiidmburgli, Xiomloii, or DiiLJin, the bnyi^r will not 
only lose ii(jthin‘j by such n Lranmcticn, but con buy 
even a (jiioi-ter or a pound at the proper juice. 

Ill 1821, after an able report (irawu up by John 
Qiiiiicy Adams, the United States govcviiiiieiit 
rejected the metrical system as unyiiifced to practical 
life, The fpicstion of adojiting the French schcuio 
lioa also been i-epeatcdly diseusseil in the House of 
Cuninions, bub tliongli iiuuiv, in tho iutercabs of 
certain sciontilic imisuits aiuf international trnnsac- 
tioiiK, advocated a change, there acems little nroli- 
iibility of Uprooting our existing methodi its 
excolfenb supply ot binary facboi-s, and the inuoli 
gimfccr eo&e >vibli ivliicli it loiuln itself to uieuial 
avithiwetic. Although propoKOil in 1793, the deciiual 
Bysteui^ in Frauce rocpiiied repeated Jcglslatioii 
boforo it could gain footing, and tliough it was made 
olili^^atory from Jamiaiy 1, 1840, tfie people still 
robaiii bnwca of the older and less arbitrary mode of 
computation, just ns the shiltlrig and sixpence still 
exbifc ill the (Jnited Slates as terme of reference. 
Tho centesimal division of tho right angle -^voa also 
iiroposed at tho Fmiidi HorohUion, hut has long 
ucon ahaiHloucil, even in France. It waa alno used 
as a bieijri ill dividing the tbcnuoiuetnc scalo (inis- 
iifliucd a'H^igrado for /mefogrude), but Fahroiihcit’s 
in often preferred because therci are more sulw 
(livinioiiH, and because it avoids tho use of negative 
numbers. The appUcatioii of the system to the 
diviRum of tuna wan bo unworkable oh scarcely to 
tijlemle even a UiaU There, as elsowheroj the 
duodecimal modo, iis compared udth tlm decimal, 
is vastly and i«o<mtesfca.oJy superior. l’'or the 
dcouual flyatein in numerical notation, sec Nota¬ 
tion, NUAiEKAiiS; and for tho syfetcin of uiQflaiU'O- 
vwcwbi hOiB^ uu tlvc 

Ilc<!lHiatloil* a Uoiiiftii militaiy pu]iiflliiacnt> 
wlmroljy wJioii a eonsidoiublo body of troops coin- 
mlttml floiiie grave military olFcuco, which would 
bo jpuiiished with death in mi individual, the 
piiiiialimont wna awarded to ouc-tenth of them by 
lob, instead of to (ho whole number, tliab so^tlio 
army miglit not Ijo too iimeJi iveakoned. TVio 
practice wws borrowed Iroiii the limnans by Essex 
at Dublin (1591)), by tho Anstriana at Leipzig 
(lQ42)jaiKl l»y the French at TrbvcH (1675); bub 
Bhichcr tiriecl vainly to employ it agahieb tlic 
mutinous ^axoii battaliouH at JAhge (I815X 

1>coins, a Roman oiiipomr, whose name in full 
was C. xM>;saiU8 (iuiKTUH TTiajakus DeCIus, Ho 
was born at Dud alia, in Lower Pannoiiia, towards 
tho close of tlio 2d century, and wnn sent in 240 by 
the Emperor rbilippuH to lodiioe to subordhiatkiu 
tho rebellioxis army of Mcjcsia. Tho Boldiers pro- 
claimed lihu cinpeior iigainab liia will, and forced 
him to march upon Italy* Philijipiis oacmuitercd 
tho forces of DeciiiB near Verona, but wojJ defeated 
and HJrtin, Deciiis assumed tho govern men t of tho 
oinpirc in tho end of tho year 240, but lua brief 
rcigri was one of I'csfcloss warring with the ('lotlia, 
liguling against whom lie was killed near Abricium 
ill tlio close of the year 251.^ In It is roign tiic 
ivoio pcisecnled with great seventy. 
At Romo, Antioch, and Jonisalcm tho Itishops were 
inaftsacrcd, the great Origciii cvuclly tortured, 
and clrgadful cruoUios ivovc perpetrated at AIqx^ 
aiidria. 

Occk, in HtfaGtuvo, is ft horizontal platform | 
oxtoiiding from one side of a vessel to Vbu otlicr, 
thereby connecting ihojn togethor, and fanning in 
addition a Ilooiing to the persons above it, wul a 
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«coveiiuK to those liolnw iL Tliorc aroi ft 9 a rule. 
11^01'c than one deck in sliipn of iiicdiuin kizo, ana 
ill fileauiorft of the larger claHfi—both M'av and 
iiiercantilo vessels—bliore are usually thi'co, four, 
and even fivo docks. Aludoni sLmnisliipH of great 
ieiigtii wftii three or four tioclw Jmvo, a» a riilo, 
I wo of Uio tlccks ( 5 oiii]>osoil of iron or steel plating 
in addition to tlio iisniil cross deck-heaina and 
longitinliiial wood planking. All (leeks, especially 
llio uppor or ‘wcatlier^ deck, have a aliglifc ‘oain- 
hev’ or ‘ Tonnd-dosvn' t\)wavdH IhoKldesot the ship, 
in order to dislodge water and eontrilmle to Ihoir 
lateral fitrengtli, The several tiers of decks are 
supported one upon blie otlicr hy solid iron pillars, 
and by the ship’s brans verse InilklioadH. 

Ve.sscla are classed for various piirposeH^ aeconl- 
ing to the number of Uioirdecks, as ’hingle-dccked,'’ 

' twO’deeked/ Hhieo-dcekcidand nro otliorwiso 
dwtingnislicd by terms sucli as ‘spar-decked,’ 

' Jluslndccked,’ ‘ awning-ilccktul,’ according to tlio 
deck winch is most tyj)ical)y cijarfictorintic. A 
spar deck is always the tojnnosb or wcatlicr-dcck, 
and atrotciics Hush or level fioni Htoiii bo storn, 
Below it there is the maiti deck, on wbicli tlio 
Jieavy weights (o.g. guns in war-ships) are carried, 
Xext comes tlio lower deck, anti liolow it again, in 
very large sliips, is tlio orlop deck. Tim space 
between the several tiors of doclcn is convonlioiitiUy 
spoken of as Hween or lie tween docks. Above the 
main deck of two-decked, or the njiper of tlireo- 
decked vessels, there are frequently partial decks 
erected; the forermik or lop’(/all(ini forcccofilc 
deck being at the fore end, the bridge qy /imrivane 
deck about the middongth, and the poop or (ptarier 
dock at the aft end, An (uonifw oj* shelter deck is 
dcriiiGcl by Jiloyd’s llcgistov ilulos ns ‘ a light 
supombructure, fore and iifb, on the main or upper 
deck proper of the vcsBel, in tended to sVeitor 
passcngois or cattle, or for tlio conveyance of 
cargo cither light in its imtuni or limited in 
f|inintUy.’ Olhor purticularB aboub dockfl, tlioir 
constmotion, &e., will bo found in the articles Sinp- 
iiiri LUiNti, Navy, b'or dock cargoes, »ce pLiMSOUi. 

I>CClC€ll, Katit. Klavs von dkr, an ill-fat( 2 d 
African traveller, was born 8t)» August 1838, at 
ICob^Qii, ill tho Mark of .Brandoubuvg, passed from 
the gyinnaf?luiu of Llinobuvg, and the cadets* 
col logo at llano vor, into the Hanoverian army, 
Avhujii lio left after ten ycaiV service (18B0) to 
follow his bont towards travel. On liartli’s advice 
he wont to Zanzibar, and started tlieuce on a 
jonriioy to Lako Nyassa, which failed bhrougii the 
trijachevy of his Aral) guide, Next year ho started 
oil a soGoiid and ancccftsful journoy to the nioun- 
tnin-regions of Kilima-Njaro. In" tho following 
year, with 0. Korsteii, ho climbed that inoiinbain 
to tho hoight of 13,780 feet. In 1803 lio made an 
extensive voyago aloii^^ the oast coast of Africa, 
after which ho returned to Europe to plan a great 
expedition for the exploration of East A mean 
rivers. Tliis journoy ended in disaster, and 
Deckeii was imirdercd by a Somali m the 25tli 
Sopteiiiher. Only live ISuropeaiia and six negroes 
ol his coinpmiy niaiiagtid to reacli Zaiiyjhar, Sue 
Kersten’s Vo}i der DecKm's JRetsen vi Ostcf/ri/i\( 
(+V 0 I 3 . 18G0-70). 

UecUev, Sin ALm’iiiiW, a political oconomisb, 
was horn nfc Amsterdam in 1079. lie came to 
London in 1702 , and having emharked in coinmcrco, 
attained the greatest success; loccived a baronoEcy' 
in 1713, and siib.scqucntly sat in parJianiciit, Ifo 
died 18 th March 17dD. Ho piiblisliod anonymously 
two pamphlets which were mueh discussed 1 one 
(in 1743) proposed to raiso ah the jiublic siipidioa 
fiom a tax upon hmisc«; blio other, on the declino 
of l|ritaiu’s foreign trade (1744), coiilained iminv 
good argumoTits for free trade. 
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l>eckci", 'I’noMAS. Hoc Dkkkeh, 

Declarations in (Jrinihial rroceedingH. in 
Scotland, tlio statcinenb made by tlto pi'isoner 
hoforo Uio inagiHtraio is called Inn ilcclaratlon. Jt 
is the duty of tho iim'dstratc to take this deelnrji- 
tioii iun noil lately on tlic priHonor’s bobi^f hi'ouglit to 
lilin—that is to say, if tlio_ prisonm’ is in his sober 
HcnscH; hut under tho (h’iniinal Procedure (Scot¬ 
land) Act, 1387, tlio inagiHtraio has jjuwor to post- 
1)0110 tho examination to a time not later than 
forty-oiglrt limirs a dor armst, in order b(j give 
opporlmiUy for tlio legal advisor^ of the prisoiier 
to ai»j)oai*. Before tho ox ainin alien tho prison or 
is entitled to liavo a ]H'ivato inter view willi IiIa 
legal adviser, who may bo present durinjLt tbo 
o.vauiiiuition. The inagiptmto iiiust jncvioiis|y 
inhjrm tho ])riHonor that it is onlirely at liis ouii 
option to declare or not, but that if lie cIioosoh to 
declare, tho dcchivatlon um.y bo u«ed in evidt'ueo 
against Jibn on his trial, In iimctico the oxaniina- 
tioii in gonorally conducted l>y tlio procuvatordiscaf. 
The declaration might lo 0 on tain tlio name, ago, 
ami doHlgnatioii of tho prisoner, tlio jiarish iimi 
county in whi(4i tho crime is said to have hoiui 
eomiiiittod,^ and nil siiuikir jiarticulars. ^VllOll 
com 1 tie ted it must be road (jvor to tlm prison or, 
who, if ho is able t(j wrilo, sigiiH every page of it, 
along wlili the niiigistrate. If ho camiol; or will 
not write, the lUagiHlmic signs it in his stead. 
There must, moreover, ho two w'itneascB prosont, 
who shall sign the declaration, ami who. it 
necessary, can sneak to the manner in wliioli it 
was taken., If the prison or docs not nnderslaml 
English, a sworn in toil no Lor must bo employ oil. 
TIio deolaration cannot Lo produced as oviaepco it 
tho magifltrato has delegated tlio duty of taking it 
to hia clerk, or lo any one not a iirngistmto, 

In the United States, when a person is airostod 
for a felony, tlm magistrate hoforo whom lie in 
brought iake.s the statonieut of tho accuHcil prior 
to tlic coimnitiucub if Im ilemroH to in like one. 
Tlio magistrate must act in person, and tho 
prisoner must underHtand that he may or may not 
make tho staLciiioiib, and Uuit it iniiy I hi "uhimI 
against him upon his trial- ^ If ho cainult write, or 
rofuftCft to write, the iiiiigistrato iimst not write 
Ills name for him ; if lie signs il ho iiiiist lirst Jiave 
the opportunity of reading it liimsejf, Iml may 
waive his right to rcml it and ask tho maglHirato 
to road ib to him, The inagistralo may ns)c 
questions to living out dm facts. 'Hio mode of 
taking the fctaleinent or declaration is in gcm^iul 
regulated hysLatnte, and may form a inirt of tlio 
jiielimiliary oxamiiialion. It talaui accordiiig lo 
the prescribed forms of law, and as a siioiilaiuMms 
admissiDn of guilt, it is termed a judicial confcHsiou 
upon which an indietiiieiit may lie found. 

Do Clara lion, in Ooininon laiw, wiiH the ]il mul¬ 
ing in which tlie plaiiitifr in an aetion at law sets 
forth bis case Agaiiist the defendant. Since the 
Jiulicaturc Act of 1875, the .^ftdroicui of 
(q.v.) lakes the place both of it ami of tlki foriniu* 
Bill ni C/iftorerg {.see \hu.]. In tho United States 
tlio declaration still relainn nmiiy of the f{'aLni'(*H 
of tlie iCnglLsh con mi on-law decimation, hut Mi in 
lorm is griidiially falling into disiiHO in oluslioneo 
to tho modern leiuluney to simplify judicial pro¬ 
ceedings AI liny of the statcjH having ailoiited cum 
form of civil action, the eourts of law havosjnqililicd 
the common-law dceliii’iiLion and adapted it to tlii.H 
form of action, q'im deehoution Huhstltntcd munt 
be ontulcd of the court, ton 11 , and niimhnr, the 
veiiuo laid, the iiaincH of the parties, and the fuels 
necessary to simu- j a rind lotion wtatifd. Thin in 
lollowed by a concise statement in iiarrativo form 
of tho entire cause of action Hhowing the right of 
plain tih to recover. 
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I>c<'lnratiO]i, in Hou of an ojitli. See Affir- 
xMATroN, OATff, In tUii CJiiitcd States, the foim 
of an oath is itiimatenal, provided it he such as 
Llio j'vUii&ss holioves is hiiitlin^ upon his conpcieiico. 
It is CHsonlial that die oatli, dcclaratioji, or (iWu- 
inatioii ho mlinluistGi-ed in a inaimer jn'oscrihcil hy 
law. Mere tccimical variations ilo not nlTect tlio 
validity of an oath, niid varhal tloviaLions are iin* 
niafccriaf. l^njury may he eonnnitted althougli the 
jicrson was iniprouorly Hworii. No person will bo 
jicnnibbcd ko inaivo a declaration or aihnnaLion 
nulcHs lie has cnnscienUouB seviiplcsj against sweav^ 
or taking an oath, Dcclaiution hi lion of 
an oath or allirinaUnn i>s hccoining veiy gGiioral 
Uiroiighout tiic United States. 

l^cclarnt;lon» UYl^^ff, Tlio rule that accoud- 
ary or lioaimy evideiico is inadinissiblo suflbrs an 
o.sco])tion, both in England and Scotland, in the 
case of a dcchimtiori inado by a poison convinced 
of his ini pen ding iloatli, and who docs not survive 
the trial of tlio accnseiL fii ciwes of murder, tlio 
dying ilcclamtimi of tho vioiim as to the circling 
BtMiees of the crime is always admUlcd as oYidoneo 
on tho trial of llie prisoiieVi provided that it was 
dcUboratoly omitted while the deconsed was in 
posHossiou of his faculties, and that it is provetl hy 
omlUilo witucssos. _ In Scotland, the dying declara¬ 
tion of a witness is adinissiblo even tliougli lie is 
not liiinself eonseions of Iho danjLfor of death, and 
in tho United Staios a deciaratioii is fiequcntly 
ad nutted, both in civil and in criminal cases, as 
primary evidonco, without regard to tho imniedialc 
a))in’olienHions of doalli, In the same country, 
dechirathniH are also admitted an accoiuhiry 
o-viibnco under cirmnirttances in whicli llm vleclav- 
aut is cither acUially or prcsniiicd to bo doad.^ The 
])riin;iplc under wfiioh tiio dyin|j^ dcciflration is 
admitted is tliab the awful altnatioii of the dying 
jicriion is as powerful over liia conscioiico as tho 
obligation of an oatli, and doos away with all motive 
to diaguiso tlio tvuth, Accordingly fcUo povHtm 
agaiuRlj wlunu a dying declaration io put in ovidouco 
may ho allowed to snow that tho deceased was not 
of Hiicii a cliaractor as to feel tho religions obliga¬ 
tion of his situation. A dying doelaratioii may ho 
iiddncod for as >yo\1 m agaimt a porsou ftccuBcd u{ 
evimoj and lUove avc cases on rccoi'd in whioU 
persons charged wilii luurdor havo boon buccosb- 
fully exculpated hy this kind of ovuloiiaef 
l^eolnratioii of KiglitSi Biuiim 
Dcclnr'ator, a form of action in Scotlaiub 
Hoo AmnoN. 

l>Oldlcnsion, U grammatical Iotui appHed by 
tlio ancient giummaiians to tlio system of modi- 
lications called cam, wliicb^ in many languages 
nouns, pronouns, mid adjectives undergo to indi¬ 
cate the various relations in which Uioy stand to 
other words, T’ho word moans ‘falJiiiLS* 
cUfisiotit a * sloping down;’ and wore applied became 
that form of a noun used as the subject of a sen¬ 
tence was siiiiposcd to bo represented by an upright 
line, and the othor forms by linos falling or sloping 
oir from thisupriglit linoatiUHbveubangles. Ileiico 
a collect uni of the various fornm wliich a noun 
iiiighb assume fovinial bho dcdfumon ov sloping 
(liJitm of the noun. Tlio EngUsli language has no 
priipor declensions at all, having no cases but tlio 
ginuUvo, m\d sumo tvoecft of a JaLivo, while it has 
no gmidorH save in tlio pronouns of tho third person. 
The Sanskrit language again bad eight cases; Latin, 
six s anil Uvock, live. Gvoups ot immw fovuiiug 
bhoir D[iHc-07iding8 in tlio samo way avo caUei\ do- 
eloiisions. Thus Latin nouns aro aaid to be divided 
iiiLo five declensions. The Latin cases avo iho 
NcmimiLive, which names blic subject or actor; the 
(lenitive, oxprosHing Ibc snnrco whence somothiug 
pTOceedH, <>Y to \YhicU it helougs j the Dative, that 


to which something is given, or for whkh lb is done ^ 
the Accusative, fcbo object towards which an action 
is directed j the Vocative, the person addre.ssa(l or 
called j and the Ablative, that from which some¬ 
thing is taken. The Greek has no Ablative case, 
wliilo blic two additional cases of Sanskrit arc an 
Insbruniontal case, and a Locative case- In time 
casa-eiulmgs become rubbed olf, and prenositionfl 
arc used in their stead, thus Ereiicii and Italian 
have lost all the Latin cases of nouns and adjoc- 
tlvos. Languages of the agglnbiuating order have, 
in general, a ^reat ahuudanco of cosca, Tlnis 
Finnish nouns nave lifbeen case.s; and in Magyar 
as many ns twenty cases may be reckoned, Sec 
Ghajimar and IhiihOLoov. 

1>CCliliattoil« Tf a grenb circle bo drawn 
tlirough the polo of the iieavens and any star, 
the declination of the star is tbe portion of ilie 
circle intercepted between the star and the equator 
(see Pole). The place of a point in the heaveiifl is 
<Ie tern lined by its rif/Ji! ctscenstan and cMmutioUf 
ilist; 08 a point in the earth’s .surface is iloterinined 
by its latitude and longitude. 

l^ccliih'itioii Xcedic, or Declinoimiiter. 
Tho magnetic meridian passing through anyplace 
on the earth's surface is a vertical plane vlio.S6 
du'octioii is that in whieU a magivotic needle, fL'ce 
to moveaboiib a vortical axis, conica to real uinlei 
Iho inllucncc of bho earth's umguctic force. In 
gciifival, the inngnctio and gcograplikal (or uati’O- 
iioiiiical) nieridiaiiH are not coincident; tho angle 
between is termed the magnetic tlctilinationj oi 
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(innauUetd phraseology) the vavlation. It is east 
or west, according as tlio magnetic is east or west 
of Iho geographical meridian, Any apparixtua for 
the inetwuimiicnt of this antdo is termed a declin¬ 
ometer, and CO lists Is es-senbially of a ineane of ascer¬ 
taining the two noccssfivy el omenta—viz, the direc- 
Iwnm, at the place of obaevvation, of the two 
meridians. The accompanying Oguie representn 
one fliicli instrinneiit, tne decliiinlion needle or 
coinpasa. Upon a tripod, provkled will) levelling 
acrowfl, Btnrnfa tho pillar P, to wliich is fixed t)ie 
graduated circle CO. Tho compass-box iL with the 
attaelied voniior V, moves on tho azimuthal cimlo 
hy means of a pivot on the pillar P- Tivo up rigid b, 
UjU, aro fixed to tho side of tho compaRB-uox, on 
tlie tops of which rests tho axis of the lolescopp T., 
A graduated arc, A, is fixed to tlio bottom of one of 
tlm nprlglits, and bho angle of elevation cd the 
tolescopo is marked by the vornioY on the arm E, 
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to tliii axiw of blio tolisscapn, on which is 
iiniiK tlio l&vcl L, for ailjuafciiiR fcho instnunonli 
IM'Ovionpt to nictlcin^ wi olisoi'vfttion. Innidc ilio 
oonnmss'box in anotlier f^rathiatiul circlo F, tlio lino 
joining fclie xoro-t»oints of whicli in jmvallcl to tlio 
axis of Llic toloscope. Tlie coijijiasH-hox and tolo* 
flcopo tIniH movo round to^^otlior on an axis pnaRin^- 
Llinnigh the cciitroof Hio aziinnfclml circlo. When 
an obsovraliori U made, the iiiKlvninonl is liret of 
all levelled, and tlio bolcHCopo directed to a star 
wliieh is either on the asfcrononiical inoridian or 
'ttiiORo jio,^ibioii with respect to it is known. Tlio 
reading of tlio inner circlo then gives Llio dediiia* 
lion at onco, in tlio former caso { if the laltor—i.o. 
if tlm star ho not on the inovuliiui, the reading of 
the inn01 circle lias to ho eorreclod by adding or 
Hiibfcmcbing, as blio case may be, the position of 
tlio star in a^^bimtii, iii order to give tlic tloclina- 
tion,^ In order to nbviabe error due to the non- 
coinobloncc of the inagnotic ami Knoinetric axos of 
the iiccdlo, a Bocond roiuling in talvon wUli tlio faro 
of the needle vovorsed; tho mean of tho two roiub 
ings in taken as tho true declination. 

it is found, iiowovor, tlmt this instnimoiil only 
gives results approxlimitely oovrcct, and has in 
coiiHGiinonce been pinpcrscdod in olworvalorics and 
inagnolic surveys by a form of blio unililav iiiagneb* 
oiiioter. ^ Tor an acemmt of the dctenmnaLinii of 
drcIhuiUoii by this latter inslYinnont, ftccMAONKT- 
omKTKh. I)obails as bo tlio value and secular cluuigo 
of tbe declination ab tUfrorent jdaecs on the cartli’s 
suifucG will be found under MaONETISm. 

Decoction^ the term applied in phannacy lo 
tlio Bolnlion pvooured by boiling an organic sub' 
a lance with water. 

Bticoloriliyetcib an insfcnunont for dotormiii'' 
lug the power of povtknm of boue-hlaek or animal 
charcoal to abstract colouring matter, See Char¬ 
coal, 

I>eCOHU><)>sitl«ll is the mbhor coinprohcnsivo 
boi'iu applied to the break in g up of complex hub- 
staiiccH, or siibstancos of dolicalo stability, into 
others Avliich aro_ lesn complex or more "^stable, 
Sucii bimldng ii]) is very familiar in many chomioal 
changes, and may msiilb from increase ot teinpera- 
tii ro, the action of,li<rlit, blio action of fennentH and 
iincro-organisinM, and ao on. Tho ordinary process 
of alcoholic fcrincntation is a good cxtimjdc of 
dGCompo.sitioii, which takes place in the presence 
of, and is dependent upon, the life and growth of 
yeasfc in tho sacchaviue Hointion, Wmitarly the 
oxidation of nitrogenous organic mat tors with 
formation of nilrate.s, if nob dependent upon, is 
greatly accolerated by tho pi’csenco of a niicvo' 
organism. 

The lonii decomposition is constantly applied in 
clicinislvy to tho changes wdiicli compounds undergo 
in the most varied civciiinfltauce.s when Buhjected 
to eh lingo of conditions, felee also CiiEUl.'iiTuy, 
F EU MliNT AT I 0 >;, PUTIIEV ACTlOX. 

DccoiiipojiiUloii of Topccs, See Composi- 
Trny. 

l>CCOiMfecl Style of Gothic Arehitecturo. 
This style prevailed in Englaiul during tlie reigns 
of the lirst tiiroo Edward.s, or from towards the 
close of tho EHh till near blio end of fclm Idtli 
century, Under (JuTiiio AiioiUTECTUiin it will be 
shown haw tlie pointed sbyle progressed, mid was 
uatmaliy am\log\ca% developed in all its elements 
constvactioiial ns well as decorative, niifcil skill 
in execution exceeded originality in design, after 
which the art gmdaally detcrimutGd. 'I'liQ Decor- 
abed or second poiubed style occupies the pasition 
iuMdiich these two elements were in full accord and 
eomplelcjit dovelopmont. Hence thi.s is invarinhly 
considered tho iicifcct period of Gothic Architecture. 

In the H^^coraCed style the simple forms of tlio 


early imiiited hecanie more eomjilox, 'The simjilo 
roll is (livid oil into two par Is, the mould in gs aio 
intjre miniorouH and re lined, and they are heautl- 
fully ffi’onped and proporbionod. The pilbir.s con¬ 
sist similarly of clusbiu’cd sliafls or iiiouldlngs 
arranged commonly on a ley.eiip^o ]»lan (lig. I). 'Tho 
caps arc usually carved in imitation of luiium! 
foliafjo, and partake of tho charm*LiU’ of wj'catlin 
growing round tho caps, iiistoad of springing from 
tho iieck*niouldiiig m in the preceding slvlo (lig, 
2 ). Tho biittresHes avo encircled with niches ami 



Fig. I,—(Jolmmi, Col- Fig, 2 .“~])coorat 0 (l('ivpibab 
iegiato Uhiii'ol), Man- York Cathodrnl. 

<iho.s tor, 14 th ccntiuy. 


canopies, ami the latter are more elaborately 
decorafc(Hl than formerly, The drip-mouldings <jvci.* 
doors, wiiulow.s, niclics, &c, arc crocheted and 
foTmed into an ogee curve at the top, and 
iiiiiflhed -with a Tmial—in short, ovory detail ra 
olahorated and riohly decorated, But tills doveloji- 
inoiib is most prominontly marked in tho tracory of 
the ^Yindo\vs. In the lirst pointed stylo tliisfcatunj 
is of tho simplest characlor; but in tlic Decorated 



I* ig, Niche, 'SVal- Fig. 4.—AV^indow, 1 troiiglafui, 

polo St Aiidi‘o\v.s, O.xfordHliire, t,‘llXl. 

hfoifolk, 14til cen¬ 
tury. 

it bcooines fully developed, and forms Iho mont 
prominent charmAonstic of the Hlyli*. At liiwb 
thq tmeory consists of goonietrie ligui'C.s, sn<di as 
cireloR, trefoils, tVc. ; but in tho later (Jxample.H it 
develoiw into llowing liims, 11*111011 in Fiuium^ pasMi’d 
into the ' Fhiniboyaut’ (q.v,). Tliis devGlopnn’ni 
of the tracery led to the (Enlargeiiieu I of the 
lyindows, in order to nllbid Hpm’o for its oxliibl- 
tioii. Largo circular W’iiulmvft, Tilled with traeei'Vr 
wore also introduced (see AVtndow). 'i'lui early 
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oratiincnts liocaino rorinod, as, for inataiioc, tlio dog- 
tfa)ih '\^'a 8 onriclied into a four-leaved llou’or, and 
11 iG l)all-llov'or 18 also of frc^llleTlt nso, Segiiioiital 
arches and square lintels arc occasionally employeil 
In llio l)Oginniag of fclie 151h conlury Ihe Decorated 
gradually passed into tlic Porjieiuliciilar style. 

l>oxoration l>ay, in tlie United States, is 
tlio 30th of May, on vdiicli day the graves of 
Holduivs are visited, and dowers deposited thereon 
hy surviving comrades. 

l^ecorjitloiiSf See Oiideiis, Medal. 

Iftccort) Fiiank, a Flemish lyrical poet, honi nt 
Antwerp, 2 lBb June 1884. At first lie was engaged 
in trade, later iio odilcd newspapers, was secre¬ 
tary to a steamship company, and became in 1861 
fiGcretaiy to the general auditor in the Cowr 
J\Iilitairo at BriisseJs, where he died, 18ih January 
1878. Docort’s poetry deals iiiaialy with tlio 
siniplo joys and sormws of the family hearth, hut 
it (Iocs not lack passion and power, Per some 
ycai ‘8 ho issued at Antwerp a very popular alma¬ 
nac, Jan cn AUeman. Yanous collections of lus 
poeiiia wore Licdcyen (2 vols, 1857-59), Zingzang 
(18CG), and LitdQvm (1808). In 1802 he jmbliBhed 
a lino i'doiniiili tiunslaiioji of some of Jiuriis^s songs, 

Wccoy, >Sco WJFjD-EOWL. 

Decoying of (Ihlldrcii* See Aijduction, 

KlI)NAri‘INO. 

l>CCro(S 0 ]', a.s it is fretpionbly called in Scot¬ 
land, a Deererjb, is a final judgment of a court, 
wlicrehy the question at issue is sot at J’cst. In 
England, it used to he commonly apjdied to the 
dual judgments of courts of equity. Eoraifccrec 
a(iO Divuude. Devrcc in almncct in Scotland, 
is oipiivalent to a judgment hy default in a coiinnon- 
law court. 

In tho United Slates, a decree is tJm order nr 
judgmeub of a court of equity, admiralty, or a 
comm 011 -law court with equity powers. It may 
ho either final or interlocutory, and ia conclusive 
if all particB in inberost have Ijcon aerved with 
proper notice. It cannot bo sot aside by an act 
of congress or tlie state legislature, Jly tho 
[fnited States Constitution, tho decroon of a com* 
peteufc court having full jurisdiction in one state 
are equally binding in every other state, and must 
ho I'ocoivod in ovidonco in all blip courts of the 
United Htatos, 

Woci‘ec> in Tlieology. 800 Predestination, 

Decrepitation is tho term applied to tlio 
crackling smiiid heard when a mibstaiico like 
common salt is thrown upon a lire. A sorics of 
luinuto oxjilosious occur, owing to tho water 
hetWQon llio plates of tho cvysballino particles 
hecoining expanded by tho heat, and ultiinatoly 
bursting thoin. 

Docresceiltf a heraldic term by which tlio 
wane of tlio moon ia indicated, A moon dcorescent 
is a lialf-rnoon with lier liorns turned to tho 
^heraldic) siuistcr—i,o, the right of the spectator, 

DeeretrlilS) collections of the Canon liaw 
(ti-v.). 

Dodieatioiit See Hook, Patron. 

Dcduclloiiy in Logic, oh oppo.sod to Iiiiliietion 
(([,v.), is the moiliod of roasomng from gouerala to 
particulars, as tlio latter is from particulars to 
goaorals. Jnductio7i ia the mode hy w'hich all tho 
niatm ials of knowledge are brought to the mind and 
analysed i IJcdnctioti, tho process by wliich tho 
kuowlodgo tlms acquired is_ utilised, and by which 
nOM' and moro coinplioabed inductions arc rendered 
iiossiblc. Tims every step in a decluotion is also an 
induction, See Induction and Syllooism, 

DeCj a Welsh and English river, iasuiiig from 
llala Lnko, In Meiionotliahiro, and llowing NE., 


N., and N\V. to tho Irisli Sea. Near Trevor it ia 
ci'oaaed by the liUcainero Canal, on au aqiiGdiicl* 
1007 feet long and 120 high; and also by tho 
stone viaduct of the Chester and Shrewsbury Kail- 
way, of 10 arches, each 90 feet span and 150 
high, liolow Trevor it wdncls first soutli-eaat, and 
then north-east and north to Chester, wliicli city it 
iieavlv encircles. At Chester (q.v,) it is 100 yaiJa 
hroiul, and thence nms alongside inarahcs in an 
artificial tidal canal 7 miles long, which should 
admit shipa of GOO tons, but which in Hie autiniin 
of 1888 was reported to be rapidly silting up. 
Near Connali’s Quay, hetweeu Chester and Flint, 
w'hoie its wiLltli is lOD yards, it is crossed hy tlie 
great railway swiiig-hrulgc, wlioso first cylincior 
was laid hy Mr Oladstonc on IGbli August 1887- 
Tho Doc ends in blio Inah Sea, in a tidal estuary IH 
miles long and 3 to 0 broad, and forming at liigh- 
wateraiioblo arm of tho sea; but at low-water a 
droaiy waste of sand and ooze (Kiiigsloy's * sands 
of Dce’l, Avith the river flowing through it in a 
narrow Btreaiu. Its Avholo couine ia 00 miles long, 
and its chief trihutaiics are the Trovciyn, Alwen, 
Ccirog, Clyweddog, and Alyn, Canals connect 
the Dee Avitli tho rivers of central England. The 
anciont Britons held its wiiter.s sacred; Milton 
speaks of iUi ‘ AvizanI atrcani,' and Spenser of the 

Df‘c, vhlch JlrllonH long ygoiic 

Did (!uU III vine, tlml duLh by Chc^tur tond. 

^DcCj a beautiful river of Aberdeen and ICincar- 
dino bIuvcs, rising at an altitude of 4060 feet among 
the Cairngoiin MoimbainH, and running 87 miles 
casUvard, till it enters the German Ocean at Aber¬ 
deen, whoro in 1870-72 a mile of its channel was 
divoi'ioil for harbour improvcuioTits, It makes a 
descent of 2084 feet during the fiust 2J miles of its 
course; at the Liim of Deo, 18 niilcs lower down, 
tuiublos through a chasm 300 yards long, and at one 
poiut Bcai'cely 4 feet Avide; thomaftcr flows by 
Castle ton of Bramuar, Balmoral Castle, and Bat- 
latorj since I8fi4 has supplied Aberdeen with Avater; 
and is still a good salmon river, though not wdiat 
it oiicQ was.—^Tiie Kii'/ccudbnghtshire Dee issuea 
from Loch Dee (750 feet above sea-lovcl), and flows 
38 miles south'eastward and southward, paab 
Til reave Castle and Kirkciulbriglit, to Kirkcud- 
briglil Bay. Midway it is joined by the Water of 
Ken, 28 miles long, a stream of greater volume tlmii 
its oAVn, It, too, aflbrda line lislurig. 

Dit John, alchemist, w^as born iu London, 
IBtli July 1527 , and educated there and at Chelms¬ 
ford, till in 1542 lie Avas sent to St Johifs (Dollepo, 
Caiubmlgo, avIicvc for three years lie stiuliGd 
eighteen hours a day. One of tho origuml fellows 
of Trinity (164G), ho ettrnetl tho I'cputation of a 
sorcerer by liis mecliamcal heebie in a roprosoiitation 
of AviBtophanes* PcacCi and .next year ho fotehed 
from the l4(nv Countries siimiry asbrononncal instm- 
moiits. Tliifl W'as tlio lirst of many foreign visits— 
to Louvain and Paris (1548-61), where lie lectured 
on Euclid, to Venice and Proshurg in Hungary 
(1503), to Loi’j'aino (1571), to Frankfort-on-Oder 
(1678), to Bohemia (1583-89), and even, it is said, 
to St Holona. lie was imprisoned under Queen 
Mary on suspicion of compashiug her deatli by 
magic (1665); but Edward VI. had conferred two 
church livings on him, and Elizabeth diowcd him 
considerablo favour, twice visiting liiin at his Mort- 
lako liomo, and in 1505 juaking him warden of 
Manclicster Clollcge, llo was constantly in difli- 
culties, though bo claimed to liavo found in tlio 
ruiiia of Glastonbury a quantity of the Elixir, pfie 
grain of which trailsiiuiteil into gold a piece of a 
Avarniiiig-pan, IiidGcd, he appears to liavo b^eii aa 
much dupe oa deceiver, the dune of Ins own assist¬ 
ant, Edward Kelly, during 1682-89. Tliis knave, 
wlio had lost both caia in the pillory, professed to 
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con for 'With l)y means of Tco s iiiai^ic crystal 

\hcg CUVSTALLOMA 2 JCY), and talked Iniiiinlo con¬ 
senting to a coiniuiiiiity of 'wivos. In 1Q04 Dee 
pebibionotl James I. to let liiin clear liiinaclf ky 
pnblio trial of tlie slander tliafc Iio was ji ‘caller of 
ilivols,* but lialf a year later Uo was liack at Ills iu- 
Yocaiions. lie died wretchedly noov, iu DecemlMiV 
1608, and was buried in Morblalco clnircli. ‘A 
mighty good jnnn ho wasi/ hy A\ibr©y’s Bliowiiig, 

‘ a great peaco-niakor, a very nandBonio man, witli 
iai]', clear, sanguine coniidoxu>n, and a loi\g heard as 
whito as uiilkc.' His okleat son, Arthur (1079'- 
1051), was likowific an alchemist, a friend of >Sir 
Tliomas Bio who. Of Dr DecN sovcnty-ninc works, 
only thii'teon have over been printed i the rest,are 
in iM)S, at Oxford, Cambridge, and the British 
Musoiiixi, They deal with logic, ninfchoinatics, 
asl/i'olog^V, alchemy, navigation, geography, fcho 
* Hoaic Crucian Secrets/ and the I’ofonnalion of tho 
calendar (1583), in which at leaat ho was much in 
advance of his countrymen. See his Private Diart/^ 
edited hy J, 0. llallnvoll (irailiwell-PhillippB) for 
tho Camden Society (1812), and a thirtcon-na^c 
article in Cooper’s Aifmce OmlabrmGnm (vol, li, 
1861). 

Execution ok, Uxo performance of tho 
ceromouios rctiuired by law in order bo make a 
deed binding and effectual, Tlicac ceromonieH in 
England consist in nigning, soul lug, and dolivering, 
Signing is usual in prnctico, but it is open lo doubt 
whether it is strictly necessary in law. AVhen a 
party, from any cause, is unablo to write, it ]r 
usual for luin bo place his mark In tho place of 
Bignatuve. But a mark is unnecessary, and signa- 
turo by another, at vcc^uoal ef tjio party, is enough, 
Sealing is tlie most ancient form of authentication 
of deeds, and cornea from tho Norman lisago. A 
Beal is absolutely essential to the validity of an 
English dead, bub any spocies of seal is sulTiciont, 
and in practice a common wafer is usually affixed. 
Dolii'cry is tho thirtl retpiisitc. Doiiveiy may he 
mode oifclier to tlio grantee or tr another person for 
him, In the fonner case, tho deed boeoinos abso¬ 
lute ) in the latter, it m called an 7iVe?'ozy, and docs 
not yet acquire its full oirecb. AYitnosscs arc not 
absolutely required to a deed^ in England, hnt iu 
practice it is usual that one witness bIioiiUI aticsi. 
Before execution, a deed innsl ho road, if required, 
by a party to it j and if nob read, it is void as to the 
j)arty requesting. A will (except that of a soldier 
or sailor in active service) must he in writing, ami 
signed by tlio testator or by somo other person in 
his presence and by bis dfrecbioii] and two wit- 
iiGHses must attest the signature. 

In Scotland, scaling Avas once essential, but has 
long fallen into disuse. A deed is iioAv jirobativo 
on fcho face of ib received as the authentic 

act of its grantor) if ibis signed hy tlie grantor on 
each sliccsb, and attested hy two witnesses avIio are 
either designated in tlio deed itself, nr in a designa¬ 
tion added to their suhscriptions before the deed \h 
recorded or founded on in court. In case the maker 
of tlio deed cannot write, tlic deed is validly 
executed by OJie notary public or jusfcico of the 
peace signing it for him in his presence and hy liin 
authority, and reeling it over lo him, all in the 
presence of two Avitnesjics. A parish minister may 
act in Ilia own pariftli as notary for ftiguing a will, 
Holograidi deeds—i.e. deeds Avritten bnroiigliout in 
the handAvriting of the grantor, arc exempted froJii 
tho rules os to oxecutioiij as duo, out of favour to 
ti'ulQy are mevcaiitilc writings, such as Bills of 
Exchange. 

Tn the United States, the foiiimlities required for 
the transfer of real estate are governed hy local 
law.s. Generally throngliont tlie states, signing, 
sealing, attestation, aclcnowledgment, and delivery 
avo the essential requisites of a valid deed of coii- ' 


voyance. The usual form of altosfcalion Imiiig 
‘ signed, Bcalodj acknoAvlcdged, and iloliverod iu the 
presonce of ns AvitiicsBCH/ tlion follow tlio namos of 
tho Hubscribhig Avitncsscs. Tho grantor luiifit him¬ 
self sign tho deed, or if it is signed by his iigmit lio 
inust adopt the signature an his own iu fcho prusenco 
of the subscribing witnesses and tlie coiundsBloner 
or other qiialiricd olffcor. In fcho United States, 
a ‘deed,' technically Bpeaking, is an itistrunieiit 
under seal; honce a seal, although a mom formality, 
is esaentiab oxcont in those ftlatoH hv widclv 
seals have f)eon abolished by fllafcuto—Alabama, 
Louisiaiia, I'cxas, Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, 
and loAva, Neither Avax nor Avafer in uecesHiiry 
for a Bcal, although a Avafer in goiiorally used, ^ A 
scroll Avith a pen inclosing tlio lotteis /U-S/ is a 
seal within the meaning of the law, if It is tho 
iniciifcioji of iho party appending it to adoi)!; it as 
his seal, and hy itB use a Hpccialfcy ib created, tho 
same as by tho ufto of AA'ax or Avafor. It is nob 
necessary to refer to the fact of Hcalhig in tho 
attestation clause. Tho immher of Avibnessos re¬ 
quired is governed hy BtatuicR iu most of tho states, 
Goncrally two aro required, but in^ bodio of tiio 
statoa only one Aviliicss is necossavy if the grantor 
can read *, and it ifl boUovcd that iu ^ any stato a 
ilecd othovAviso properly executed avUIi but ono 
siibscvibirig Avitness w^ould bo good as between tho 
parties Ihemsclvcs. It has also boon iield that 
iiulepcndent of anyobatiite, a deed signed, sealed, 
and delivoiod, Avitlioufc being acknoAvlodgod or 
recorded, is valid os bobAveoii tlio parties and 
their privies, bub the provisions of a local statu to 
as fco fciio execution of a ilecd uiaibI bo stviotiy 
folloAA^ed, or the deed is inoporatiA'^o, Delivery, 
although essential to tho execution of a deed, 
ncccl not be form ally made iu tho prcBcnce of 
Avitnesflcs, but may bo a nmfctor of circinnslance, 
A deed lakes ofieeb from tho date of actual de¬ 
livery, or iho date of record, Evorywliere in tho 
United States it is the hiAV that dcedH of convey¬ 
ance nniftt he iccoivlcd cither in tho iqvjiier o/hco of 
tlie county in Avhicli tho land lies—or if tho convey¬ 
ance bo by grant or letters patent fnmi the state in* 
United States, tho reconl must lie made in the laud 
olfico of tlio state or United States. Tiio recording 
of a deed has the force of aoisln and possoKsion 
under tho English laAV. Any estate loss ihau a 
fee may be conveyed hy deed with sUiglo ackiwnv- 
Icdgniciit, but if the estate srilight to I»c coiiveycd 
is a fcG, tho hufihand and wife inust join in (Ini 
deed and aclmoAvlodgo it sopaiaioly.^ Dqi^Jh 
of conveyance of lands sold at judicial sail', 
or for taxes for sovoral auccesHivo yoam and uu- 
redeenied made by the sheriff of fcho county, and 
decd.s made in pursuanGo of a decree of court by 
tho officer a\)pointcd ior that juirpOHo, are uh 
offbctual as if made by the grantor and IiIh lieirs, 
and must he executed with the same fonualifci(»H 
and recorded Avithin liftficii dnyfi; noithcr is it 
necessary to setforili in the deed an a part of tlio 
title the pmceotlings AVliich ciihuinafco in (ho Jeeroq 
of sale. Kcdcral tlccisiuiiH us Lo tlio formal iticH 
necessary to the execution of a deed aro iinpartinl iy 
coiillicling. Tliis arises from the applioaLum of Hm 
principle that hind or propei’iy must lie govoniml hy 
the hiAV of the jilaco in which it is situated, and tlio 
lack of uuifornufcy of stato huvs upon this suliject. 
'J'lio United Stales huvs arc apidicaiilu only to 
hinds belonging to the United MtaUis ami those 
located Avithin tlio teiTilories. See also ,(}()N- 
VEVANC^>^c^, Chawl’wUi Titlyl-dkk.iw, 

WlIiT., EllASUllli, ItKarSTUATKIN, A:c, 

DocuisUav ifi the title of tlie Uvo chief judges 
in tlio Isle of Man (q.v.). Tn >ScotIaml, DempfiUr 
or Poomstcr Avaa the name of an ollicev formerlj^ 
attached lo tho High Court of Justiciary in Scot- 
land, Avho pronounced tho doom or seiitmicc on 
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coiulemiicd peiaons. Tlie office was hold along with 
tliat of executioner. See Scott's notes to Old 
Movkdity and Heart of Midlothian. 

Dccp-scft Exploration. See Cii^LLKNaiiu 
Exl^kdition, and 15 ka, 

Blccr {Cervidoi)^ a largo family in the rununant 
section of even-toed Ungulates, Though douhfc* 
leas of cominou ancestry, the antlered ruin in ants 
or deer arc derinitoly, though not very readily, 
Boparatod from the otlior groat familv of horned 
ruminants or cattle, The eoininon cliarncters of 
Corvidic aiul llovUlm will be noted under the title 
llaxMiNAXT only the chief peculiarities of 

tlio C/ovvidm need here ho noticed. 

General Gharaetevs .—If appendages are present 
on the head, they are true bony outgrowths, faiuih 
iarly known as antlers, Except in one goiins, they 
arc confined to the males, There arc two open¬ 
ings to the duct of the lachrymal gland, situated 
on or inside the orbit. A largo cavity in front of 
the orhit outs off the lachrymal boiio from articula¬ 
tion with the nanals. Tho first molar tooth is shoi't- 
evownod, Tliero are usually upper canine teeth in 
both Boxes, and tlicso arc often large In the males. 
In addition to tlio functional third and fourth digits, 
tlie second and fifth arc very generality represented, 
Tlio placenta has few cotylcdoiis or villous patches. 
Except in Australia luul Africa, tho Corvidic aro 
distnbuted over the globe, usually living in pnii-s or 
herds in wooded and giuasy regions, and feeding 
upon horhago. About 100 living and extinct species 
arc known. 

Genera.-—‘Ik J. E, Cray clasHiiied the Oervidm 
into two groups, according Lo tho position of a luiiv- 
tuft on tlio lower part of tho liind-lcg. Professor 
Ganoil lias divided thoin according lo features in 
tlio skull; Sir V, JJrooIvO iins claflftificd tiiamaccord¬ 
ing to the state Of tho limbs, In their goncral out¬ 
lines tiio three classifications agree; that of Brooke 
is hore followed. 

A, Ujipor ciuIh of tho.second and fifth motncarpala 
remain—Plesiouictacarpi—e.g. Oorviis. B. Lower 
omlB of the inctncavpals minain—Tolomotacarpi; 
wiLlun which tho three genera Alcoa, Ilydropotoa, 
and Ca[)reo]u8 are separated i»y other charactom 
from a more deliiiito Bcctiou, including CariacuH, 
Ihidiui, and llaiigifor. 

Important Form .—As many of Uio imiiortant 
deer will be sojiaratoly disouHsed under their coni' 
moil names, a list of tlio disbinctive types is all that 
is hero uoccssary. A, Oeruulus vumijciGi from 
British India ami tho Malayan region, with largo 
canines in tho males (boo HIuntjac) ; Elaphodus, 
with very small unhraiichcd antlers j Ilusa, aauh* 
gemiH of Corvufl, from tlio Indian region, incluclinc 
amno of tho largest and Hiiiallest species—e.g, 6. 
aristotel'iSf G. llucorvus, another Indian 

aiih-gcmis, with forms of small stature—e.g, C. 
sc/iomhiirgld; Klaphurus, Axis (q.v,), PsoiuTaxis, 
other siih-goncra of CerviiH; the genus Cov\nia, in 
tlio restricted sense, large deer in Pahoarctic and 
Jlearctic rogions, inclutlin/y tho Bed Deer (q.v.), 
or Gerund daphus, in Britain, Continental Jiuropo, 
Algeria, Asia Minor, and the Caucasus, and 6' 
mnadcnsisj in North Amorica; Daina, another 
fluh-^onus, inclufliiig forms of mod him »izo, from 
south-western Pahoarctic regions—c.g. tho Fallow- 
deer (q,v.), soiiii-domesticated in Envopcaii parks, 
B, (1) Tho norbhorii geiiuH Alces, including tho 
Eik (q.v,), of largo size, with great antlers; the 
Watcr-deer (q.v.), or Ilydrojwtd, without nutlers 
ill either sox; the gonue Caproolus, iucliuling 
the small Roo-docr (q.v,) [Gapreolus caprwa)^ in 
llritiiin, Kurnpo, North Palestine, &c, (2) Tho 
geuiiB CariacuB, in its strict iiBage, including tho 
V irginian Beor of tho U nifced States ^ ( G. virgim- 
(tnas) aud tho ^Icxican Deer [C, Mcxicanus); tho 
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sub-genem of Cahacus — Blaatoceviis, Fuveifer, 
Oo^suB, from South America j Pudna, from tlid 
Chilian Andes; and the Ileiiidcer (q,v.), or liun- 
gif or t with antlers in both sexes. 

Antlers .—Aiitlors are usually present in the male 
deer, though absent in botli sexes in Hydropotes, 
and present in botli in the reindeer. TJieir natnro 
as true bony oufcgrowfclis, their early covering with 
sensitive va.scular skin or velvet, the drying of this 
to leave tho horn a liavcl and insensitive weapon, 
the basal constriction and dotaclmient, and the 
regrowth in the followdng year, have been already 
reterred to in the article Antlkr (q.v,). Tlie 
dillcrent parts receive technical names, but ifc is 
only necessary to note the permanent ^ pedicle' or 
stalk from Avliich the rcgrowtli starts, tlie main stem 
or ‘ beam,* tho bTandics, * tines,* or ^snags,* and the 
not infrequent flattened or * palmate' form. Antlers 
arc of special^ importance as W’capons used by the 
males in fighting lor the possession of the remales, 
and have doubtless been porfeeted by Sexual Selec¬ 
tion ( q. V.), They are also of in tcrest in tlic par all cl 
they illustrate hetween the life-hiatory of tho indi¬ 
vidual and tho evolution of the race. The figure 
given of antlers at succcBsivc years in a -stag's life 



will also suit for the evolution of niibloi's in sncces- 
sivo historic periods. Young door develop in tlie 
first year small simple aiifcleiig, and blie branches are 
added on the annual rcgrowtlis. So the earliest 
(Lower Miocene) deer had no autlers, the Middle 
Miocene species lifwl simple, ab most two-bran died 
procosBCfl, ofi in the necoiid j^env of life, while in 
the Upjior Miocouo three bianchos occur; and in 
Pliocene and Pleistocene the inodorn luxuriance 
gradually aiipcars. Sir Y, Ihoolce gives full details 
(1) of tlio gradual evolution of antlei-a from voiy 
siiiiplo to conmlox forms, tracing the history from 
the earliest JDremothermn onwavda; (2) oJ tlioir 
constant tendency to vary, as is well known in tlio 
scnU'domcsticaten species; (3) of ^variation ex¬ 
tending far enough to in<luce tlic partial atrophy 
of one part of tlio antler to coinpoiiBato for the 
extra dovolopment of Boiiie ofeherparfc;* (4) of tlio 
trausniiasion ami CBfcahlishiug of sucli variations 
hy heredity, A ;jreab part of tlie theory of evolu¬ 
tion can he beautifully road f)‘om antlers alone, 
Jslconomic Importance .—^Tho llosh, ekin, and 
aiitlovg of door arc Importaat articles of human 
n.'iagc. Tho animals Jo coiiRulerabla injury to 
crops, and cat the leaves, twigs, and bark of trees. 
*l’bey also damage forest tmes by rubbing fclielr 
an tiers against the trunks and branclies. See 
I'ofci'ciices above, and Sir V. Broolio in Proc. Zook 
Soe. London 

OiAi) a villa«o of Biiclian, Abcrdeen- 
sliiro, 30 miles N, of Aberdeen. IIci'D, about 680 
A.T)., St Colnmha (q,v.) and Drontan, his nephew, 
established a nionaatcry, which William Cornyn, 
Earl of Budiaii, refounded about 1210 for Cistercian 
numka Littio reinniua of the monaatic building; 
but in 1715 a liatfii MS., a small betavb of 86 
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Uiongli not until 18CG was fcho attention of Hcliolnvft 
Mii^ecfccd to iis groai 111^)01'tanco by AFr IlnulKhaw, 
the libi’iinan, -it canbaiiis Jit John's and navLh f)f 
tliG otliov fcjjvco gospols (iu nniinly bho Vul^nbo 
version of St Jerrnno)^ tho Ajiosiles’ Ovcod, and a 
{varment of auodke fov the vwitalionof tho nick, 
viUi a GJaclio nibrie. On the blank loavoa of the 
MS., ill tlie lmnihvritin{^ of tlio early ^lavt of llio 
J2fch century, aro several Oaolio ontriejj relating 
to the endowments of tlio Oolnaibaii iiioiiastcTy. 
U'ho.sc jioLcs are of bho higlicst interest as tho 
uldest K^iccluions of Henttish Gaelic, anti only less 
iiilcresting U tho (Tiielio oniaiiiciitablon onnehing 
liiQ MS, Soo X>v Jolui Sliiiai-t's edition of tlio Hook 
0 / Jke}^ (Spalding Chibj 1869)j and Jlr Joacidi 
Antluvgoil’s !:>cothtn(l in MarUj Christian Times 
(1881). 

tvftcla of coxmtvy devotee! to 
tlio red deer or fallow door, cither for sport¬ 
ing or foT breeding purposes, The requisites of a 
>Scotoh (Iflov-forcsb arc a great extent of (jniet 
gromul) liigli mountain tops ami corries, plenty of 
nnoovland and paaturc. ^IWyg is no^v little wood 
in Scotcli deer-forests, and almoeit all other game, 
and cattle and sbeop, inUMb be excluded, Oiio- 
tentb of tho heather in a deer-forest sbonltl bo 
buviicd every year, tho hetitlior living ion or twelve 
yoara; and in each forest a saiietnaiy sliould be 
pTOvidcil. illie forest of Mar is 80,000 acres in 
extent; Blaekmoiiut, 70,300; Ueay, (J4,000 \ then 
come fourteen of from 51,000 to 30,000; >YhilBl 
the rest aro smallor, Bi>me ns low as 10,000 acres. 
Tho requisites of an English deor-parlc, on tho 
other band, are wood, lawn, with siiflioicnt under- 
w’Qod, rough grass and brackcii;, in an inoloscd 
and undultibing counbiy of rich solL In Scot- 
Iniul, dccr-Htalldug has largely increaBed during 
tho 10til century. In 1812 there wore only five 
foi'Gsta; in hSSH there w'orc in. In ]*higlaiul, since 
1750, when fox-hunting suporricdotl (ieor'IiuTifcing, 
(leer arc kept cliiofiy for broeiling and oruanientr, 
hoing fioiuotiiries fed in stalls. There arc, however, 
several packs of sbaghounds wdiicli hunt the red deer 
—o.g. hi tho high ground of Soinoisot and Devon. 
JBefove the civil Yvar there Yvere 700 parks in Eng¬ 
land; now only 300, ofw'hich ciily 301iavo red deer. 
Among the great Scotch foresL h may i)0 noted ; in 
Ahcrdccmhirc^ Balloclilnue, Mar, Glen 'rauiior, Glen 
Mnickj in Ahernctliy awl Gbn- 

inoL'Oi Robhieiunrehns, Den Alder, Gaick und 
liufcbven, Glcu Peshio, 01 en Strath Farrar, Gnis* 
achan, luvcrinarlcie; in Avayllshirei Dlaclciiiounb; 
in TerthshirC) Atholoj Fcalar, GJen Dinar, Glen 
Artney, Ilauwoeh; 111 Moss-shirc, Diiii(lonncll, 
Stvathconan, TovrUlw, Kintall, ApplecYOss, Wyvk, 
IJioljidalo, Kinloehmvo, Hoi*sgail, ICiltlorinoiie, 
Glen Cniron, Park; in SHthcrUoidshirCi Diinroljln, 
Glendhu, Loeli Inver, Bcay. The deer-forests 
of Scotland occupy a space of nearly 2,000,000 
acres. They me occnpieiT cirielly "by Ihiglish noljle- 
moii and oUicm, not the owners, 'riie bcst-kTUnvii 
English parks are Erhl^o in Sussex, Talton in 
WorccKtGvshirc, Nortlnvich in Choshiro, Dnnconihc 
ill Yorkshire, Eiiat'woll in Kent, Doniiigton in Leices¬ 
ter, and bho loyal park of Windsor. Originally, 
111 botli England and Scotland, the king'« noljjcs 
and the churcii Iield special forest iurisdiotiona of 
tho most oppressive^ kind. Tims, in Scotland, the 
forester iniglit forfeit cattle and oLIigt goods found 
wUhm t?io forest. In England, tho Norman law- 
vors protended that all game hobnged to bho kin*' 
King John had 18 forests, 13 chases, 781 ]>aiks. 7v 
cliose was an opon forest, not mihieeb to Rpcoial 
forest [ll^v ; a park Yvas an iiiclosoil chfiso on the 
laud of the oWnei; a puriicu was an fulditioiniiaJe 
to an oM foresk T/ic Charia ilc Forcsta dis- 
atiorejstecl largo tracts of land, and provcnlcd the 
arbibraiy orcutioa of forests. In Scotland, the 


SloivarU passed many tJtaiutos for tjio pi'otecliioii 
of door, and so lato an 1(180, in tho case of hhm- 
kally, tho Court of Sesriion rccoinmoiuled tho king 
nut to grunt lunv foinsiH, uh hurtful to tho Uoge?^. 
fu 18ri0 the Duke of AiUolo clamieil a right to outer 
on the iioighhonrhig estuteu to recover deer, I ml 
tliis was licit povmiiicd. ft is tho o]diiion of many 
that door-fovestH liave dinjilaeod ci'oftm'H and nlicep 
in tho Scutch Highlands. This ’wa^ denied by a 
Select Cmninittcu of tbe ITunso of Goiiinifuis, who 
rojioi'ted on the Ganio Law's iu 1872. Homo dis- 
natififactiun^ was expressed that deer-forcutw and 
other fthooiiiigH w'oro not outevod in the AhiluaiiuJi 
lioll for juirposoft of nsseHsineiib, unless they wore 
actually lot, and in 1887 an act was pasHod to 
remedy this. Hco hi an wood’s Forest Sliii- 

ley’s of English (1807); Mau- 

donnhl'B CattlCj NAct)/?, iker (1872); Macrae’s 
ICand-hool: of Drcr-stoUcijfg (Edin. IHHO); the 
llejioi't of tho Crofiew Cumniissioii (1884); and 
^y. ^ A. K* Johimton’n large map, allowing all 
the dcor-fovosts in Hcotland (1888), 

{l[cfijtcrQ]iiy8)t often calleil Yofjper 
Mouse, a genus of Amei'icau rodenlR l•oprCHontl^gill 
tho New aVovIiI tho Old-World mice, from which 
they dilFer only iu trivial cliariwitors, Tlio wljiio- 
footed ordooriiiousQ (JI, icuropus) is found over the 
greater part of North Ajnevica in sovoral vaviebics. 
Jfc is an iiiiiniAl ahimt 3 inches in longtli, of a very 
vnviablo hut frequently fa\Yn colour; Bomotiinea 
arboreal, aomotiuiGR InuTowiug ; feeding^ chi oily on 
coni and nuta, which it stores for win tor, Hoc 
M 0 U 8 I!;. 

]>eer-stcalliig* See G amimaws, VcAon 

]>ods, a town of Tran&ylvaiiiaj ou tho SzatiioH, 

nwlcsvNlMFt. oS \yj 

]><!;faitiatloii. See Liudl. 

Bclanlt. A party to an action is in dofanlb 
when ho fails to comply wifcli tlio rules of procedure. 
If the defendant, for example, fails to appear to 
tho writ, the plaintiir may ]rave jiidgnieni against 
hi in ; if the plain LilV lads to deliver a statement of 
claiin, the defendant may ai>ply to hiive tlio aciioii 
dhsiiiisscd, Jndgniont by deianlt may bo net asulo, 
on sncli terms na to oosts, tSre. as the eiHirt bliiuks 
just, III Hcotland, a decree by default niay bo 
recalled by reclainiing note, hut after tho time for 
reclaiming lias expired, wi action of voduclimi must 
be brought to set it ajsUle. 

I^cfcrtsaiico, Di:KIJ of, in English huv, an 
iiistninieiil whh'li (lefeabi the force or o]»i‘ration <d 
soiiio other deed or estate; and tliat wliicli in llm 
flame deed is called a cinuUtion, iu a soparalt) dcuid 
13 called a defeaHaiioe. 

l>cfciMler or the FailJi, a title confoned iu 
1G21 on Hmny YIII. by i\)iKi Lerj X. ns a rou'u rd 
for Writing Ins Assertio scf)fcni Sacramonfurunt^ in 
unflAver to Inilhor. The title was afLerwiirds eon- 
finned by parliament (Jo Ileury VIll, cliap. 3), ninl 
JifiH overHiuee been used by ifio sovtji'oiijJifl <d this 
country. Tho cniTe.spoiuliug title in Hpiun is 
Catholic,’ and in Frant'O was ']\fost CliriHlhui King.' 

l^cfeudcrSi a (Jatlmlic aHsooiation in Ireiiuid 
(1781-98), the npponeiilB of the iVqi n' Day Hoys. 

Defl'aiuh Mauik iig Yicniv-CuAMUONn, Mau- 
QTfisii! DU, ono of the inont brilliant lettor-writor.H of 
the ] 8tli con 111ry, was a mem her of a iinhle fiur. 
guildian lionso, and was horn iu lUb7. Sho w/m 
odueiUod in a convontin I^irin, and as a girl hecanin 
faiiioiiH for ber wit, andiicity, ami hoanfcy. In 1718 
sho married the Rlurquis nil DclUuul, U'oiu whom 
slio shortly jiftenvai'dH nejiarateii. Sho hsl a life of 
gallantry fov a luinihoi 01 years, and hecamo a eon- 
Kpieiioiifl figure in tho litorary Hocioby of iVis, hor 
salon in tho Eiio Saint Dominique being a- fftvouriie 
I'OHcu't of tho 7i/«7«snp/ics, HUo was a coivospoudonli 
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of Voltaire, ]\foiitcBqiiioii, B’Aloniljevb, iuhI other 
ram o[ lobboi-B of her clay. In 17C3 hIic Lo- 
caino IjJjHfJ, flnd i^i feho /ollo^riag year she invited 
MnttonioisGllo do I’Enpiiiaase to live with lior and 
Jmlp her to jjrcsitlo over her salon. The arrain^e- 
inenb lasted for Ion yeavs, >vheu a qnarvol hrol^o 
out lUadaine (h Doffanira icalouHy, and 

MadornoifltdlG do I'lfiHpinasae departed' takin^r away 
W 2 th J*e 2 * J>’Alcjiiborb and ofcliora of tho older lady^s 
foinior admirers. Eroju 1700 Madaino du Dollaiid 
caniGd on an intorefitiiif,^ correspondoTico with 
iliH’rtCG 11 ftljaile, who hold licr in tlie lowliest esti- 
iiiabioii, and pvcHsod tho nse of his purse on Jier wltoii 
BUG lell into pecuniary broiihio.s, 'To say notliiiig 
of her extraordinary parts/ Walpole wrotO;, 'slio is 
cortaiiiJy Uio most genenma friendly hoitig upon 
oaith. Ah a nmllov of fact, howovor, she was ns 
seinsk and spiteful as she wim witty aTid sluwd. 
bhe died at PariH, bopboniher 24, l7So. See CorrC’ 
spondunce dc Madutna dit Deffand (new od, 5 
vok mr)-07] i Jior lexers to Horace WalpoU 
ami VoUaivo (4 vols. Loud. 1810); and Asse, 
mik. dc Icsplnam et la Marfimsc du DcPaml 
(iy77h 

ill rortifioation (q.v.), consists in 
(lulprniiiiiiig tho direction and hQip;lib of the vain- 
]iavt, so that tho interior of the work niav not bo 
cmiiniauded by the lire of fclio enemy, To'provoiit 
tlio linos being on (Haded, tlioir junlongatioiw must 
avoid all places wlioro hostilo battciics could bo 
posloil, and tlio parapets niiist 1 >q of finiliciout 
height to protect the interior from frontal lire. 

, l^^^fiiiUe ProporlioiiH, L.uvs ok, in CIkmu- 
istiy. See A'fOMia Titkoky, 

Doniiltioil) the proisess by which wo dotermino 
tho com man ipuxlitics of tho nbioets belonging to 
any given class, so as to distinginuh oircctivoly tbat 
cfafis Irom other classes. Itogarding tho class as a 
fipccios, w’c give tlio proximaio genus and bhodif- 
foreiico; genus hero denoting the disbinotivo quali¬ 
ties lieloiiLdng bo all of bho goinia, while the clilTcr- 
cnco marks onfc tho parb ox tho gomiR in niiostion. 
A good deliniLion shonld stale tho essential attri¬ 
butes of the species de/ined, without eontaiiniig the I 
iiaiuo ilHolf, and should bo exactly cniial in (leiiota- 
tkm with it, 

Dollagpation is the tci-m applied to the rapid 
combustion of ignited charcoal when a nitrate (such 
as nitvabo of potash) or a cblorato [such as clilovato 
of polasli) is thrown thereon. As chlorates do not 
oroiir naturally, it follows that deflagration with a 
nutnral salt indicates a iiitrato; and if tho dclla- 
gration bo accompanied by a violet flame, it is char- 
act’oristio of niU'aio of jiotasli (ordinary iiitve or 
Raltpotrc); and If by a strong yellow JIainc, it is 
ludvcaUve of uilvatG of soda (cwUcal niivob 

llcUccfloilt in Navigation, the dopartiivo of a 
ship fioia hov bnie cotirwo ; in Optica, a (loviation of 
tho rays of light tawanl tho surface of an opaijuo 
body. ^ 

11 Cil 11X1 oil (Lai;. dt'Jlfmo), a diaebarge from a 
lunoons monibrano, (ispcciallj" of tho fiir-passagea, 
(ui in catarrh, 

DcfOCt IbVKlKn, iimuortal ns tho author of 
Hoditison Crime, was horn most Ukefy in 10(il, in 
tlie punsli of ClilcH, OriiiplogRlo, Londnii. His 

family belonged originally to Nortliami>fconflhiro, 
and ins lath or, dames Eoe, bocaino a Initehor in St 
(iilcs’s, and 'wm living so late aa 1705, Ib 'wua 
Daniel who Ar-Ht changed bis name to Bo Noe, or 
Defoe, about 1703, for unknown reasons, He lind 
a good oduoation at a disson ting academy, 1ml soon 
ahaiuloiicd his early idea of bccoining a dissoiitiug 
juiriintur, and engaged in bu.siueBs, anpamntly m a 
liOHO-factor, abmib tho ycai' 1385, Tittle is knowm 
o! h'lH early life, hnl it aecins bo wns out wUh Mon* 

niuntil, Lind it is certain that bo volunteered bitq 
King William’s army in 1688, travelled both in 
yrimcc and Spain, and became baiiknipt about 
m2 ; hi» debts, or at least great part of thoni, he 
paid lip later with a sci-iipulonsness most honour- 
alilc tji lutti. He became accountant to tire 

glass-duty commiasioners, and secretary to a Til¬ 
bury pantile faetoiy. His Hssnv upon J^voKCii 
«hout 1098, and toivards tho close of 
William III. s leigii liehecaTuc noted as an able and 
biiay paniphloteer in mipport of tho king’s policy, 
His vigorous poom, The Iriie-hm'u Eiujlislmaiii a , 
^uti/r (1701), was an attempt to apologise for llie 
king a being a Dutchnmii by proving the English 
thomselvcs to be a most com polite ivice. TI is rest- 
loss pen was active throughout the bitter struggle 
under Anne between tiic nigli-CInircij party ^nd 
the dmsonters, and Ids famous treatiso. The Snortad 

H «w mi/i iho (1703), iiiadolum a martyr 

m the cause. Ostensibly wiitten by a ' higli-flycr,' 
it advocated the extirpation of dissenters wdth a 
mastcrlv irony [pace ]Mr Siviiitsbiuy), which at first 
docnived and fclion iufuimtcd Ids bppouentH, ns, in 
[us own words in The Present State of Parlies (1712), 
it * cut tho throat of the wliole party,* The House 
of Conn nous ordered the hook to be burned, oncl a 
iward of £60 w'tis oITcred for his approhension, 
mmi Avhicli fortunately wo have an exact deaenp- 
bum of Ills appearance os 'a middle-sized, spare 
man, about forty years old, of a brmvn complexion, 
jiiul dark brown-colouvcd hair, bub wears a wig; a 
jlooked nose, a Blimp chin, gmy ores, and a large 
mole near his moiitli.* Tried at the Old Dailey iii 
July, liQ was Hcnlcnced to pay a Quo of 200 marks, 
to staiul tliriccin the pilicny, and to boimpHsoned 
dining the miocn’s jilcaaiirc. Accordingly, the 

* unabaulicd Defoe* stood in tho pillory bhe Iasi 
bhvoo days of July 1703, in fclic juidat of a sy;ii- 
patheblc mob bliat protected hini from insult, and 

health. Ojj tlio same day be 
siiliGred appeared Jiis maaculiuc I/fmn to the Pulo7'Vf 
which conoludcil with a noble doilapoe to the 
govcnmicnt, exiirossed in some of iiis finest linoB, 
During his liiipriBonment in Newgate lio continued 
, an incessant literary activity upon ' occasional coii- 
1 lonuity ' and other points at issue in tlio groat 

1 coutiovGiTiy, nwbUalicd a ' true eolleclion * of his 
writingB, and sbavted Ids Peview (lOfch Fobriiaiy 
1704.—11th Juno 1713), at first a ivockly, afteroiglifc 
iiumbci's a bi-wecklv, and after the eighth nuin- 
her cf the second voliimo a iri-wcelily Jicwspaper, 

* purged from tho errors and partialit}’’ of nows- 
papoTB and potty «tatc#nneii of all sides.’ This wrw 
Defoes largest, if not his most important work, 
and indeed forma one of tho groatcat niomimonta of 
htevmy iiidusfciy evor^ I'oarcd by a single band, 
eijibracmg aa it doea in nioro tlian five tlioiisaml 
mill ted pfigoa oasays on almost every branch of 
nil in an kiiowledgc, and these WTitteii dining bub 
nine years, in which also, according to Mr Lgo, ho 
published no fewer tlian eighty distiiiot worke, 
themselves conlaiumg a« many os 4727 pagea, It« 
'Scandal Club,’Avhicn discueaed minor nmbtem of 
iiiauncm, was distinctly the forovunnox of the moro 
faiuDus Tatlcrs and Spedaiot's. 

Ill Aiipist 1704 Dofoo was I’elonsed from piison 
at the ilia (ligation of ITarloy, who, moreover, 
pi-ocnroil for liini pecuniary relief and omploy- 
nieiit, thus earning for liinisolf tho joiirnalisL'a 
unceasing grabibiide, After a short stay nt ]3ury 

St Ediiiunda, he returned to London, uinintainiiig 
fit ho til places liia activity in liis and 

in aucli ^ aciniirablo paniplilcfcs asi Oiifin^ Alms 
no C7mr%, and^ Pmployivg the Poor a Cmih 
mice to ike Hatid}, a maatciiy dcniiuelation of 
indiscriiihiiato charity and national workslioiis—-a 
kind of socialistic achoino propounded by Sir Tlinn- 
phroy Kaclcwoxtln N exl year (1703) appoatod The 
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j' 01 * iUc?noiVv‘f of Smidvtj 1 iWtsacMatis 
*froni the World in the Moon^ a poHl/ical flat/irc, 
Wliiftli Roino liavQ aunnosed may have auiiphea a 
liint for Gidlimr's Travels; and fclio jrcJiv after 
(nth July 1700) Ilia inaatonncco of voriHimllitiulo 
and plaiisiLilifcy, Th^ True kclaiionof Ike Apmp* 
tion of one Mrs Veal, Uv LeOj in his life of Uctoo 
(v’ol. 1 . pp. 127--S)i (lisprovea tliookl atory that this 
lie tion m’os a moio tour dc forcCi writtoii to ficU an 
iinaalealilo biujlc^ Drclincourt on the Fear of Death^ 
i>y siidM'Lii" tlmb Ih'oiinco\u‘fc*« l>ook aiveady 
inpular, hoiiiy fclioii raphlly riuming ilivougli Its third 
Ciigliali edition, ^vlli^<s Defoo’a pamphlot was only 
atfcftoiicd to its fourth edition Ijy tho aiitUor’a con- 
fittut. Ilia next ^Yovk was hvR Jure Divine^ a 
iG<li(}UB political sativo, in twelve books of poor 
vei'flc. About the close of 1706 Defoe was^seut bjy* 
Ilftiloy ou a fiCGVQt mission to tho West ofEngland, 
and ill Octoiler of the next year wo find liim sent to 
Heofclaiid by Clodolpliin, to whom Harley had rccom- 
iiiondcd him as a soerot agent to promote the Union, 
and hero ho lived for sixteen iiioiiLliB. His Uhtor}/ 
of the Union appeared in 1709, and in tlio saino year 
Haclieverell'a lamous sermon gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity of a IIlug ab an old enomy.^ At the beginning 
of 1708 Harley's fall had inmlc his political posiLioii 
Bomcwljat precarious, but lie found himself able to 
bo a sbauiioh Whig under Godolphin’s govornmont, 
niiti! the fall of the Wliiga after the orror of Sacho- 
YorolVa iiupoaolimcat, and the voturii to power of 
liis old bonofactov Uarloy (1710), lofb him under the 
iiccossUy of arguing tliab Englishinon ahonld sup- 
poib the country oven under a Tory miiiietry, In 
the pages of his lievtcw lie did Ilia boat to preserve 
tiio Beinblaoco of consisboncy, but nob all his clovov- 
iiesa could eave him from the contemporary reproach 
of being a timo-sorver and a ronegado. Ilia ibaelf 
Bignilicanb that his ioumalism was always anony- 
inoiis from Ids second omploynicnb by Harley. He 
played a (linTicult and dubunis part in the strange 
iiUrigiios that preceded the accession of the House 
of Hanover, wibh the result that at length ho foiiiul 
himself in a goaeviil diRcrcdil, which Tiis apology, 
ontitlod A)i Appeal to Ilononr and Justice (1716), 
did not remove. Lobtora of his found in the State 
Paper Oilico in 1801. and pi in tod in Mr Lee's inlro- 
d lie tion, revealed the fact that in 1718 he wan in 
somewhat equivocal government service, subodibiiig 
Jacobite and High Cliuvch organs, aa the ^Icrcuj'hts 
jPoltticuSf Dormerh AhwsJ^etUri and Uist^s Jour¬ 
nal, in such a doxteroua way tliab * the sting sliould 
bo entirely taken out, altlioimdi ib was granted that 
the stylo abould continue Tory* (second letter). 
Fuvtlicr, ill the same letter ho describes liis purpose 
inoro fully, that fclieso papers ^ w'ill be always kept 
(mistakes excepted) to pass as Tory Papers, and 
yet 1)0 dlsablctl and enervated, so as to do uo Mis¬ 
chief, or give any OiTciico to theGoverniiiejit,* Ho 
describes liiiiisolr further as ‘ for this Service, posted 
among Papists, Jacohites, and enraged High 
ToYica—a genevatiou who, I pvofeaa, n\,v very Soul 
Abhors. . . . Thus I bowin the IIouRcof Hiininon,’ 
Defoe was not exactly Hcrupiiloiis in his point of 
lionouv, but ib is certain lio never was a T’oiy, and 
it would not be difricult for him to coiistnicb an 
arguiiiGiit by which he could persmido himself tliat 
by this dangerous and anibigiious in cans ho was 
doing good service to the caiiso of liberty and 
religion. 

Although Mr Loo maintains bliat he wrote busily 
ill the journals almost to tho close of his life, heiicG- 
forward his interest for uh is luauily literary. In 
1716 appeared the Arab volume of the Famth/ In¬ 
structor, and four years later the first voJnnic of tho 
iimnorta\ liobinson CrusoCt which at onco leaped 
into that populaiity wliioh ib will never cease bo 
I’etain, The same year appeared the second vol miio, 
and tho year after the greatly inferior sequel. 


Defoe’s roalisLic imagination worked most finely ou 
a basis, however slight, of fact, and tills was fniind 
for liiin in the four years' solitary rosidciice of a 
marooned .sailor, Ale.vaiidor Selkirk, on the island 
of Juan Fernandez, L^orhapa no man at Afty-eight 
in the whole liistory of Uleratuve over devised a 
more sploiulid umKtorpicec of creabivo iniagiimtion 
than ibis niarvolloiis story, wdiich carries with it 
biio ii'i’Cfjisbihlc conviction of very truth. In 17‘20— 
Ills most pvolilic year—ho gave to tho world the 
Life ami AdHoifurcs o/ D unco a Cumpbdl; Lbo 
fatumts Hfemoirs of a Oavalicr, the most roal and 
trutlifiil of all our historical rnmaiiccs, whicli tho 
great Chatham accepted as genuine histoiy^ amt 
Vapiain tiinglHon, a book of bucU bviiUancy, 
vigour, and iiitoresb as would alone liave given a 
roputatioii to any other writer. IJis noxl groat 
creative year was 1722, in wliicli he issued The For¬ 
tunes aiiU Misfortunes of J\foll Flanders, whieli is 
at least a marvel of the novelisUc art; Tho 
Jourmd of the Flaeiue Year, bettor known by the 
title in the second edition, A I/tstaruof Ihcl^laeptc, 
a fresh niostorpiece of vorisiiiiilitudo and reality; 
and tlio Jlistoru of Uolond Javk, whicli, tlurngh 
unequal bhroughout, and actually feeble lowiuds 
its cloflo, i« in its conimoncomcnt, and in episodes 
here and tiiero, the most ohaniiing and, perlia])H, 
the gi'oateab of all his hooks, riiitcr works wore 
Jloxanu, or the FoHuntUo Mistress {1724), a weaker 
Moll Flanders i A Tour throvah the Whale Island 
of Great Itritain (1724-26 ); A New Voy(i(/o 7'Oimd 
the World (1725); 'The Omnplete JSnffUsh Tradesman 
(]725'-27), a glorifloation of move moiioy-getting, 
which Oliavloa Lamb eondomiicd for its ^ vile and 
debasing tendency;' The Political History of the 
Devil (1726), w'hich may bo grouped with Ills 
System of Magic (1720) aud Essay on ilic Pcality 
of Appariiims (1727). The only othev works that 
may bore bo mentioned tiro lieligious Courtship 
(1722), and The Treatise concmiiny the Use and 
Abuse of the Marriage Bed (1727), whicli reveal 
the strangely limited and vulgarly pvoIit-amMnss 
cliaractor of Ins conception of religious duty. His 
Everyhodfs Business u Hohodfs Business (1726) is 
an aiiuisiiig diatribe upon ilio iiisolenco of domowtic 
servants—a subject to wliicli lie irequcntly recurs,^ 

Menu til no Defoe had been prosjan'ing in his 
affairs. Ho built himself ‘a \'cry IiandHoino house ' 
at Stoke-Hcw’inglon, whore he amused liinisclf witli 
gardoiiiiig and the coinpaiiy of his tlirec ilaugliLcrs, 
A mystery not yet satisfactorily explained hangs 
amund his last days. His allairs seeni lo have 
fallen into confusion, one of his sous had behaved 
unclutifully, and lie was inulor apprehensions of 
some trouUc, which may, however, have hceu duo 
merely to a degree of mental doiaiigcnKUit. IJo 
died ‘t)f a leUiar«py* in Uo])eniakerH‘Alloy, Moor- 
ficldfi, 20til April 1731, and was buried in Ihinliill 
Fields. 

Defoe remains one of onr grealest Fngli.^*)! wriim's, 
luid his greatness is of a kind unlikidy in \>u dis¬ 
turbed by a competitor, His iiaincimo vilalily nmj 
energy, clcju>iglifccdii('S8, aiul ready power of forcing 
daiii arguments cither in prose nr I'crso to an 
iTGsistihlo conclusion, make him ilie typical 
iounialist—to bo surpassed only hy Hwift at his 
best; but it is to a imudi rarer quality tliiiu Ibis 
that ho owes his fame—liis hu'oin[>ava}dc real ism 
and faithfulness in Action, the sccri'l) of W’liich 
must bo looked for not in bis singularly plain 
and direct language, his Him] do-looking but 
most effectively iwListie digremons, or his perfect 
tliougli artless nresorvatloii of dvaniaLlc prnprhity, 
bub ill that siilitlc and iinpalpahlc genius wdiicli 
informs liis stylo. For his cliaractor )io w'as shifty, 
and pcrliaps fioinowhaii low in his nmva\ \ievce]i- 
tioiia; blit wdth all his political inconHiHtencie.s ho 
mmaiiicd tinio to tho principles of tlui Jhivoliitioji, 
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?juQ tl\& Lives liy GcoYgo Chftlweva {178G), ^Yft\toT 
^Yilson Olmdwiok [I860), and AYillmin 

Lee (18U9); fcho studies by Scott, Lamb, Haslltt, Forator, 
LesHo Sfceplioii, nnd Profeagoi' Miiilo. Tlio boat upproxi- 
inatlona to oomplofco editions of Dofoo'a works have boon 
tlioso of Sootfc nnd Hrditt, 

Bcfort'-eineiif, i|i EnglisJj Jaw, iueJudes abate- , 
inenb, iubmsioii, disseisin, or any oLlicr wroii^ where¬ 
by lie that has the ri«»lib to a freehold is kept ^ 
out of possession. ‘Deforciant’ was foniiorly the 
tccliiucal name <]f the (lefeiidaiit in the fietitioiis 
proceediuy called a Fine, [n SceOltviul, the Wviw ' 
(loforccinoiib is most eonnnonly used to denote 
forcible oljsLvactioii of the oMcom of the law ; this 
is one of the cases in which the Goiu'b of Session 
has a cri111 hull juTisdicliini, 

l^cronuKlcs are variations in tho form of the 
body i[H a wholo, or in one or more of its parts, con¬ 
stituting a dcnartiiro from tho normal condibioim of 
struotiiro, niiu usimlly implyinp a correspojuUn^ 
divorgcnco from natural and healthy functions. 
They may ho dividcil into three groups, with refer- 
once to theiv orimn—tho Acmfffa/'y, the conffenltuit 
and the acf/nhw, Tho fimt group is charoefcorised 
by ii inai'kod bejulency to recuvronco in tho lino of 
direct deaconb from gonmation to generation, as in 
those cases where the prosenco of extra fingers or 
toes luus bccomo characteristic of nuuiy inenibors of 
one family (for a full record of an intorosting case 
in point, see Carpciitor’s llnmfoi JPhi/smog^), 
Sucfi hemlitary toiulcncios to inoiliricatiou of mrin 
along certaiTi lines of dcncent constitute local 
oxamplcH of tho ‘Natural Law of Variation/ wlncdi 
plays an Important part in tho Darwinian theory 
of the origin of spocios. Acconling to this theory, 
nKulUlcatioUH which are of value in tho exlgoiicics 
of the struggle for oxistcuco will bccnnib per- 
potuafcml, and superscdo earlier and Josfl favom’ithlc 
coiuUtioiifi of conformation; while mod ill cations 
that do nob possess such value, after repetition 
tlii’OULdi one or two genoraiionK, disanpoar again, 
and thoyo, since tlicy are useless as well as aberrant 
conditio ns, are properly inoliulcil within the group 
of hemlUarj/ tfoforinities. In tho second group, 
that of cofKjmilal deforniibics, occur those inncli 
more frequent abnonnalities ihat icBiilt from dis- 
turhing influcnecs acting on tho otherwise normal 
embryo previous to its birth- These anomalies, 
occur oluofly as deformities by defective develop- 
niout, and deformi ties by perverted dovcloninont, 
Aircsted dovolopmoat may be gonoral, aflbctmg 
the ivhole body, wlicn a dwarf is produced | or 
local, aUecting individual organs or parts, i»ro- 
ducing a groat variety of obrions local deformities, 
in disproportion or malfonnaiioii of special regions 
of the boily. If the local arrest of (loveloi)incnt 
is absolute, tho clefceb caused by it in so great as to 
constitute a Jloustrosily (q,v.), whore whole organs 
may bo absent, as tho brain {ancnticplutl{a)y tho 
skull [aciwua)y tho lower jaw [ugnaihia], all the 
Ihiihs or eno or moio of them {viono- 

^ruc/UitHi monopus). Forvorted devolopiiiont is 
scon in cnaos wlioro parts normally soi»tirafco becoine 
fused togetfior, as in the ^siroiMMonstor/iji wliicli 
Imfcli lower limbs are welded into one tapering 
oxtioinity. The causes ]>roduciTig thcfio congenital 
nioiisti'osilies and tho lesser and more connnon 
doformitios of tJjo mine class arq very varied and 
often very obscure. Modem wrilom have, liow- 
ever, iiiado them a subject of spocial study under 
the namo Teratology {temSt ‘monster, logos, 
‘scicnco’j, and have devised experimental_ eon- 
ditioiiH which illuatrato the suhject. Thus, in the 
case of the onilnyo chick, Pammi found that 
dcforruitiDB could ho produced by varying the loin- 
poratuvQ of the ilatching apparatus, ami varnishing 
fcha egg sIicJls f ^vhilo Darcsfco discovered that ft like 
I'caulb occurs if the eggs bo placed vertically instead 
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of lying on their sides ? and Ucdach, by varnishing 
the whole surface of the egg with the exception of* 
a Y-shaped streak on one side, succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing a double-bodied chicken. 

III the Iminaii subject the cause of the doforimty 
may depend on purely mechanical conditiona, fis 
wlteii the iiftvel-stnri^ of tiio einbrya becomes 
twisted roinid n limb and causes its grotlutil 
yepamfcion and dostruotion (so-called ‘ into-uterine 
ftinpntation ’), Iii many coses, however, the cause 
is much more recomlite, and n]>penr 9 to depend 
upon a vaiLely of cimuustaiices ftlVccbing the 
inaterual organisation. In an increasing propoi'- 
tiou of cases which are carefully investigated, it 
appem-s thafc maternal impresmons, the result t)f 
siiock or unnlcasniib experiences, inaj^ have a cou- 
Kideiublo inlliionce in producing dofonnitios in the 
odspriiig. This bos for long been a popular theory, 
and it ia one that recent scientific observation is 
tending to conlirni, but only in a comparatively 
limited proportion of coses ; and it must be admitted 
that the majority of cases cannot bo explained on 
any theory oi causation as ycfc suggested. 

The chief varioticH of iuni formation, coming 
under tlio heading of congenikd clefoniiities, are 
the following: (1) Aa regards the mimba' of parts. 
In the iSVrcu, two lower extroniities are fused 
into one mass, but diaseetiqn shows that all the 
censtiluont bones of the limbs may be present, 
though imieli distorted, in the combined structure.' 
In the CgdopSf tho eyes arc similarly fused into one 
irregular structure occupying tho centre of tho 
face. (2) As regards tho she of parts. Tliisinay 
involve t\io wholo body, as in dwarfs, of whom 
tlioro have been fionio rcmaikablo povinatetic spcci- 
moiiH : tho Corsican fairy was only 2 feet 74 inches 
high; Madomoisellfl Craclianii, the sinallest lady 
who evor livei?, died afi ton years of ago, only 2C1 
inches in height. This kind of deformity ie nob 
necessarily horedibary; the fntlior of Boiwlnski, 
who- was only 89 inche.s W"hen tliiTty yearfl old, had 
six ehildi’en altornatoly short and tailj aucl cl’waif 
M'Oinon have brought forth infanta aa lone, wlien 
ox bonded, as tlioir ui others. One limb only inay 
bo dhmmitivo. Of course, dofomiifcios the opposito 
of tliCHQ exist, Hiioh as giants, or iiistmicca of pre¬ 
mature or excessive local growth, O’Uynie, the 
Jiish giaivtj measured 8 feet 4 inches when lie tliod 
at the age of twenty-two, Such individuals are 
gonemlly Biibject to prematuio decay. One finger 
or one too ortoii gmivs to suc)i ftbuomml dinieii- 
siona as to necessitate its veiuoval (local liypei' 
trophy). (3) As regards the sfium and cojitinuUy 
of parts, Distortion may occur ii'oiu partial para- 
lysiu or irrogiilar muscular action at na early stage 
oi development, giving rise to Club-loot (q.v.), 
club-handj &c, ; or natural fiBsiiies or apertures 
'which should clo.so in the co'urse of dovelopiiiont 
may remain open, as in harelip, cleft palate, and 
spine bifida. 

Acquired defonnities arise in .various wivys as 
the result of injury or diseoso at any period after 
birth. Among injurica, burns, scalds, fractures, 
iwid di,slocRbir)jis are tJie jpost fertile cansts of 
permanent deformity i and among diseases^ rickets, 
and ofclicr diseases of bone, leprosy, and rheumatic 
afVcctions are common cause?}. Anothor }|Voup of 
thcftc aflbctioJis, know'ii as ‘ trade ’ deformities, 
directly traceable to the special work done by tbo 
liersoii suilbiing from tbcni. 

Jl>cli*cggciv painter, was born at 

Strdiiach, near Lionz, 30tli Api-iri835, He stiulltid 
under Piloby at Munich, and hiniBolf became a 
professor in tlio Munich Academy, the late King 
Louis confening on him the IJavanaii order of the 
Crown in 1683. 'The subicebs of his pictures are 
almost all drawn from the overyday life dr the 
history of bin native Tyrol, 
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DEGENERATION 


DEGREE 


Oegciicration, a luoloi^iciLl torm usod to de- 
^ci'ihe tlioso not cayl!^^ wlioro itji oiibiro 

or^iiiiilsin falla liolow tlio Htruciiival Icvol of iU 
yoiinfj aingois, m wlioro an organ in fclic hhoio way 
lift fulhwrtfl of f\\nciion» and liccMnucn inovn or 
loaa abropliiecl, aboriivo, ami aiinplllicd. TUuh many 
piiraaitio worniH, cruataccana, aro unipluibic^aKy 
sim^dGi- llimi Uieir frco-^^^v^lmuing !ni'va», anti tho 
aensilo adult Asoiilian ahinva only tmccH of tlio 
Yorteljrafco cliaracfcors wlilch aro plain onougU in 
tlio aotivo young. Tims, fc(jo, a crustacean v'hielt 
hbai'Ls with a woll-dovehipotl oyoi may oxlii!)ib 
tlio^ gradual Ioks ()f IhiH on ansuming a dark 
lidliitab, Tlio lor III in licat couliiicd to cases 
wlioro a loYol of ytrucluro oKhilnted during 
early llfo Is nmro or loss loaL in Iho oil nil. 
IJogouorafcloJi lauHt bo difttinguishod (ft) from 
occasional uborthn, {b) from licvcrsioa (rpv.) lo 
ail ancestral typo, aiui (o) from tl»o occurrciico of 
ywihncntfiVij ujiU undeveloped 0 }y(tns ^Yhere a 
c.Uavouctor potiSosHod liy auoci^U'al typcH vmuaiiiH 
Jtiovo or less umlovolopcd, or sliotvs itself only in 
cinluyonic life. Degenemtion may ko duo to the 
oiivironinoiit, or to tiCHaalion of function, or tosiijiio 
more suktlo constitutional ciiuse, AbHciice of food, 
liuat, light, iSre. may ineaii tlio alweiico of blie 
naiiDSHiiry BliiimUis for tlio growth and niaiiitcmiiicc 
of the organs, or snporllmty of food may causo one 
ayatem to prepoudorate over obliers. Nor can it bo 
doubted that cessation of function olieckR tlie food- 
supply to a given organ, and in other ways helps to 
bring ahuul its degeneration. Ihvt on tlio other 
liauu, some Icsis obvious cause—the fatigue of early 
life, a eoiistibutional ahiggielincss, ^c, may share in 
conditioning dogoiiemtion, as in tho cose of tlio 
majority of tlio Tiuiicata, AYoisinaiin and others, 
liowevor, wcnikl explain degeneration by lybat they 
call tho non-operation of natural Helectioii. On 
tills view, organs are not only developed but main- I 
lahicd by niibmul soketion, and if it happen tliab 
an organ is no longer an advantage in this sbriigglo 
for existeiico (o.g. eyes in dark eaves), then natural 
HBlecbioTi no longer niainlains that orgair and it' 
disappears in tho course of generations, \Vcisinaim 
applies this ultra-Oaiwiniau oonception especially 
to coses which might be called non*development 
rntlior than actual degenoiaiion—e.g. to tlio 
fiUgUfcly developed wings of tho Apteryx, Most 
ensQs of degeneration ]H’operly so called appear 
hardly to require Ida subtle explanation, bub fiinl 
a sufUcieiib one in the nature of the eiiviionincnt, 
ill the olfecls of stopped function, aiul in tho 
constitution of tho cirganisnu See Kay Lmikestcr, 
DegenmUion [Natmo series, 1880); and Wois* 
maun, Ueber (Ig7i ItilckschrUt m der Nutnr (Eroi- 
Inirg, 1887). See also, for instances, AfiorDfANs, 
CAVK-ANII^Ur.S, OrXOTACKA, IKSKC'I’S, PAitASlT- 
ISM ; also ENVinOKMHlNT, EVOLUTION, iSre. 

l>c G^ranilo, Joseph Maiue, Baiiqn, antlior 
and pliilantliropist, was horn 29th February 1772, 
at Lyons, Ernnce. His family wan originally from 
Italy. Ill 1707 he wont to Paris, hut sooii lied to 
Uormany, where lie entered tlio army of Masseua 
a common soldier, While with Ida wudiuoiiL 
i)o G6rando wrote a tveafcise, which Avas ‘ cinwjied ’ 
by the Academy, and which wuh afterwards enlargetl 
and published under tlio title of J)cs Sd/ncs ct dc 
I Art de J^cimr (1800], In 1802 ajijieavcil bj.s I)c la 


jjuau woriv Oil tJlB S11J|]0CC. Ili proCUl’Cd I 

Inin, ill tlio fallowing year, act mission into the 
AcadGinjr. Ho appointed secret ary ■general to 
^le iVlimstry of the Interior ]iy Napoleon. Hut 
JJo (rdraiulo is oven hotter known by Ids uUllam 
thnmic writings. Ilia cxcelleiib work, Le \hiiitenr 
dH Pamr^ ( 1820 ), obtained tho Montyon prize, as 
uiU also Ills Du Pcrfcctionnement J/omZ ( 1821 ). 


Do (idraiulo \vns elovatcd to the imoriige in 1H87, 
and died J2fch Noveiiiher 1842, vico-proftitlcnl of tim 
Omuicil of State, 

PejggOlMlorl^ a town of kowei Kuvaria, on 
the lyiinnho, which is liuxo oviihsed \iy two bridges, 
39 miles N\V. of IhiHsau by ]‘aib with iniumuie- 
im'OH of papor, linen, M'oollens, Hhniowaro, and 
maldiCH. Its chureli of the Holy Hepnlchre is often 
visited by moro than 30,000 pilgriniH aiimially. 
Top, OLIO. 

IK^gi'UllctU in Heraldry, means placed iipmi 
Hteps or dcijrec^^ 

I>p £i;rcc, tho 3G0thpart of the cirouni fere nee of 
a cireus; see OiucLi':, GiiAuirATiiiN, A degree of 
tho longtii along a Merhlian (q.v.), Kueh 
that the diilcreneo of latitude betwooii ils north 
anti Koulh eiuls is ono dem-co—i.o. froin Uio two 
jiohUIoiis the altitudo of tlm same star in been lo 
difler by one degree (hoc Latitudjc). Another 
doliidUmi is that two poiutH on the carlldH Huvfacc 
didoi* ill latitude by mio degree, wludi the verli- 
eala nt these poiiUs make angles with Urn piano 
of llio equator, dinoring by one degroti. wore 
the earfcli povfcetly Hplierieal in shapOi tbis ilis- 
tanco along a meridian wonhl bo exactly et[Ual 
in -niir of tho wliele mciidiiin, and would bo tlio 
saiuo at all parts of the eartlds sur/aoo. But owing 
to Us ohlafcely sphoroitlal shape it jncreaHes from 
tlie equator, where tho curvature is gi’eater, to tlie 
polos, wJiero it is less curved. From goodotical 
mcusui’omcntb made, it b hmnd that at tho cquai/iv 
tho length of a dogreo of latitude is 802740-4 feet; 
wlub at) tho poles it ifi 300470‘8 foot. Tiio tliiror- 
011 cos hotwcoii the length of, the degree of latitude 
ill diflorent latiliulea, tlms ascertained by actual 
nicasuvcmout, is oiio of tlio proofs that the figui-c of 
the earth is nob tliat of a aijjicrc hut tliab of m 
oblate ellipsoid. 

A degree of lotif/iludc is the length hotwocii 
two meridians tluit make an angle of one degree iit 
the poles, moaHuretl by the arc of a einile iiaralhd 
lo the equator pusniug between tboin. Tt is cleiiv 
that this space is ginatest al) tlm uiiuator. and 
vamshes at i]io poles; and it can lio shown Lliat it 
varies with the cosine of the angle of JatiLudi!. 'Pbo 
annexed lahlc shows the lengllis of a degroc of 
longitude for ijlaccs at every degree of latiLiide from 
O'* to 90“, It is computed on tlio sui>posilimi that 
the earth is a sphere. 


jUi'C^rcc Ktj;rUHl| 
lit. rmliii- 


U ayu'u ritjillHU 

lilt inlli'H. 
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.I>C^frccs, UnivkiiS[TY. in Us original sig- 
iiilicaLion a (Iegre9 \s'as simply a certilicate ihat 
tho pcraoii who hold ib was (Qualified to tfilco 
pCii't hi tliQ piihlic toachuig of a utiwcisiby, Tii 
bliQ Inlly developed nicdioval university tlieio 
were tlio four faculties of aita, law, iimdiciue, 
luul theology; find in each of these faculties 
there wore Sjiccial degrees of its owji, TJiese 
degrees wero the bncalaureate, the licentiate, and 
the doctuxato, though, strictly Bpeakhig, the iivijt 
\yas not a deg-ree, njiico it t1i(l not confer tho 
right {)f public teach in For the attain in out (if 

each degree cortain siihjecits wore prescribed for 
Gxaniinatiim, as also a iixed term of stmly in coii- 
iiectuwi with kojuo university. IJoth the subjects 
and tho periods of study varied with tlio progress 
of leaviihig; but tho diiToreiib inuvor.sities alwavfi 
Bouglit to pveHovvo ft cotniuon standard, In Paris, 
at tlio close of tho lubli century, tlio tcrjiiB of study 
requisite to qualify for teaching in the dido vent 
faeiilbiea wquq blio followingi in avts^ foLiv years; 
in law, aeveri; in medicine, eight; and in theology, 
fourteen. In imxlorn times a degree in arts is 
siinpl;^ a cerbilicato of a certain nicasmo of 
acituftintaiicc with tho suhjeet to which itrcfeifi: 
hut) ill the cose of the higher faeulties^ tliab is;;, of 
law, inediciiio, and theology, the deurco also implies 
ii license to exorcise tho functions oi the professiuns 
that depend on those fnculticH, Ib w'os formerly an 
imUsiionsriblo coudltioii to obtain a degree that tho 
knowiedgoib rcpreBontcdHhould have bean ac(]uired 
at one or other of tho legally coiistilutcd uuiver- 
sitien j hut of late yours cor tain universities, sucli 
as that of London, have boon founded, which grant 
dotjroes to persnuH who pass exainiuationa on pre^ 
Kcnljcd HuhjoctH without the necessity of university 
atlojidaiicc. A still further ilcpai'tiiro from 11 lO 
ovigUial Liuport of the torm is seen in wliat avo 
known as Mionorary dogreca.* Such degi'ces are 
cpnfeyrod by luilverHitios on persons wlioliavo ilia- 
tingniahod tlioiiiaelvcs in spheres of life which have 
no (Ureeb conneebion with the studios for which 
tliey exist, Tims, ojniiiout sold Lora, artists, and 
oven inoTchanta, have received tho degree of Doctov 
of Laws. Not rt few eoholastic bodies are oven 
understood to grant degrees on pnrcliaao, or on 
otlior sucli easy conditions that the original signifn 
cftuce of tlio do^^rce is completely loab. In the 
middio ages the right to confer dogroea was granted 
by the pope, who was the recognised head of aU bho 
univovBities; and at tho presenb day he claims blie 
privilege of iliracily confcriing degrees on whom ho 
jileoaes. In ProtcaCaut countries the right can ho 
granted only by tho state. By an act of fcliQ reign 
of Henry YIIL, the Arclibishop of Cautorhiiry re¬ 
ceived the right of conferring degrees; but these, 
known as * Lambeth degrees,' nover carried with 
tlunn tho samo privileges as thoso of Oxford and 
Uamhridgo, In bho medieval iiniveraitics, iiiuHie 
made ])arfc of tiro eumcnluiu of tho faculty of arts, 
and doctors and hacholovs of xmisic aro still created 
,hy some iniivorsiticfl. "flic Oonnan doctorate in 
nhilosophy coiresjionda in aomo respocta to the 
ALA. degi'eo olsowhere. The dogroca of doctor and 
bachelor of science are of coinparativoly lecciib in* 
Hlilutiou. For tlio u»ual ahbroviabbna for degrees, 
sec AUBUEVt ACTIONS. Seo also UjlJVKUSVry, 

Docyroii; and for tho Chinoso system of degrees, 
HOC (’IHNA, p, 190.—For degrees of rehitionsliip, 
ace UONSANCfUXUlTY. 

l>c CrUBcmatis. Soo LrurmaNATis. 

Oclli.sceiicc (Lab.,' ‘gaping’), a technical tem 
applied to tlio mode or opening of certain ripe 
friiitB, tlicso which do nob open being termed 
indekisemt. See FiiuiT, 

’ Oclirilj the capital of the Debra Diin district in 
the NovtU-wcsUii'u Pvoviucca of Iiidia> Is pleasantly 

Bituftted in a nuumlftiu-volley, 2309 ieet above sea* 
level, anti 100 miles NF. of Alcorub. Pop, (18811 
18,950. 

Bciimcira, daughter of G^neus and ^lithea, 
and sister of Aleleager, Slie hecamo tlie wife, of 
Hercules, hut unwittingly caused his death by 
sending liitii the mantle of tho centaur Nessiis, 
wiiicli was said to liave the property of preserving 
love, hutu'as really sLeepicd in fatal poisoii. The 
poison entering his frniiio, the liero siiltered such 
agony that he ordered a funeral jiyro to be erected 
in INlonnt Qitu, end oasb Iiiinsell into tlie ihiines, 
whoieuiHui Deiancira hanged herself from grief, 

Del CratiA (Let., ‘by the grace of God') is a 
formula Vaken from aeveyal apostolical expressions 
ill the New Teslanient, It is believed ici have been 
(irsfc^ formally used by the bisliopa at the Council 
of Kphosiis, 43i a.d, Aftonvai’cls, It came to bo 
apjiended by avchbislioiis, blsliops, abbots, monks, 
ami even eliaplains, to tbeh’ titles, in letters* ami 
other documents, as a hnniblc expression of depend* 
ciico on the ilosb High. After the niicldlo of the 

13til century, tlio liigher clergy wrote DeC ei 
Apodolicw scilis (/rdti^t ‘by the favour of God ami 
the apostolic see,' In tho lliitlsh Islands, lliiB style 
was g(j]iorally dropped about the tiino of the Reitir* 
niabion, but il was occasionally Ldven to the Aich- 
hisliops of Canterbury and Yoili, cx^eu after the 
begimiing (^f the 17bli ceiitiuy. Many temporal 
ru’iticoH, carls, aiul barons made use of the formula 
Dei Gratid ; William II. and Edward III. of Eng¬ 
land employed it; andlicftwii the 16tU century, no 
idea of iiidepeiidoncc or of divine right seems to 
have been attached to it. But in 1442 King 
Chillies YIL of France forbade its use by the CemLo 
cl'Ainiagnac, and in 1449 obliged tho Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy to ilcdavo that iic used it without prcjiulice 
to the Jighls of tho French eroxvn. Those iimtanceB 
fihoxv that it had now begun to he regavded as 
belonging exclusively to soveicigns wJio owed no 
alfcgi'ancis to any other cnrtliiy potentate or power. 

In this way, what was .oiigiiially a pious exx)i'cssion 
of liiuniliby came to be looked upon aa an assertion 
of the doctrine of the ‘ clivino riglit* of kings. 
DeiliotUerliiiiu See DiixorHEniuAr. 
Deiifiiosopliiists. See Athen^eus, 

an ancient Anglian kingdom, extendiitg 
from the Toes to tlio Humber, and xvestwarda to 
llio bowlers of Cumbria, AVItli its northern ncigh- 
houv, Bcniicin., it xvos afterwards merged ia the 
kingdom of Northumbria, hut later both xvere oaii- 
donis under tho West Saxon kings, 

Hdr-elxRnmai' Cconvent of the moon*), a 
town of Syria, fmmcvly the capital of the Ilruses, 

13 miles SSK. of Bey rout, It is si tuaLed on tho edge 
of a deep and picturesque glen of AIouiLt Lebanon, 
on bho opposite side of wliich stands the palace 
Bleddfn, tho sum me r residcnco of the Christian 
governor'of Lebanon. Pop. f^OOO, mostly Afaronites. 

Ileisiu properly means belief in a God, as 
opposed to atliciBrn; but bhc term used to ox* 
press tins sense ia Theisni (q.v.). On the other 
hand, Deism is gonorally undorstood to imply the 
denial of a revelation j and a Deist is one who holds 
the existence and provldoucc of God, but ^jrounds 
his belief on YQOBm and oviderico, rejecting tlie 
teatinionv of a revelation. TJie uamo is often used 
vaguely by wot of reproach, 

Tlio torm Deista, or FrCGthiukeva, is uauall)^ 
employed to dcaignaio a so lies of wiitoiTs Mdio 
appeared inRughvml in the 17 ih and 18tb oontuviea, 
and sought to ostabliah Natural lieli|^ioji upon the 
bosia of reason and b ee inquiry, in opposition to all 
positive ixsligions, and without lofevonco to supers 
natural revelation. ^ They were critical, if nob 
hostile, ia their atUtiido tow'ards Scripture, and 
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cloiiiod iniracleH, tho Triiiity, and alioneDionb by 
*Cliriab; and thoy may fdii’ly bo as connll- 

tubiiig OJIG inovoniciifc, tlion^'li tlioy by no jncniis I 
Xormod one scliool or agreed in Hio dolailH of their 
tcacliing. Tlina somo Leliovcil and nljicr.'^ rojoeted 
tliQ ijuinorUlity of the fioul and 1 min an fnavM’ill, 
and thoy did not aU teach the stiiiio t]<>utniiu jib to ' 
tliQ rolfition of GJod to tho uni verse, soino being 
almost pniithoistic, Thoy woro not (or tho most 
IJftvb acQumto acbolam, and wore ralhor iicuto Uiiin 

1 ) 11(1 found fchiiikLMw; hut iliougli tbeii* iiilhieiieo on 
Cnglisli tlioiiglit Jjoomed for a iiino to ho 1 dot bod 
out, they contributed lavgoly io ilio progrosa of 
rationalism in Europe. Tho chief duinlH were T.onI 
Ifor])erfc of Olioibury, called tho ^Father of DoiHiii’ 
(died lGd8), Blount, Tindal, AYoolsloii, Tohiiid, 
Loi’d Shaftesbury, Lord Ihdiiigiu’olco, (’olliiin, 
Morgan, and Ulmbb (died 17dd). >See the Hoparalo 
articles on blioso ^vriters, also (Jiniitcir Histohy, 
llumotoii, ILvrioNAhiHM ; Leliuul, Fmo of the 
]\’‘riUrs (l75*J-)j Lcchlor, Grsehu'hte dt\s 
Mglischcn DmuiHit (18dl); Uunt, i.Vfo/m/.sf 
.ihoitg/il m Mnglami (1872)j .Leslie .Slophen,///«- 
to}'i/of Tfioughi in the JCiifhtcontk Ochtoru 

(1870). ■ 

Wt^juzct, rAiiWKK ViimiNiK, a great FroiioJi j 
acU'cHS, horn iit haris, 8011 1 Auguut 1707. Ou the 
8tn,go baforo she was five years old, sbo grow up 
jjlayiap cliililron’H and hoys* rflleswitli marvollouH 
precocity of iutelligcnco and grace, but Hi'Ht awoke 
to a Hcnso of her real greabnoas in an engage- 
nionb nt Lyona, whore iicr jdaying of such parts us 
wore tlion known as souhrettea ondoaved her Lo 
the oibwons, In 1^21 she began to play at the 
(xynmase, bub her greatest trhiinnbB wore won at 
the Tb6ftbrQ clu Palais-linyal, whitlioi she betook 
bersoU in 183L From 1844. lo 1848 flho played 
at tho Yaridtda, next ab various raris theatres, 
in tho provinces, and at London, till 1850, when 
she iiudcrtook llio luanagoment of tUo Folios- I 
Dramatifjuos, She lofb tbo i)oard« in 1808, next 
year received a [)oiision of 2000 francs, and died 
Isb Beceihbor IS?.*), See Lives hy LoconUc {1800) 
and Duval (1870). 

I^cldcci'y Tiio.'^fAfl, (Irmnatist, wtw boni in 
London ahnub 1570.^ IJo was a vojy prolific writoi', 
hut only a few of liL plays wore printed. In 1000 
T? ^Pimlislied two comedies, The Shoctna/ccr's 
Jlohdaift Or the (ronitG Cre^, and The 2^leum?U 
Corned]/^ of Qhl Fortunahis. Tho first of these 
piGcoa is one of tho ])]caHaiitost of old plays, 
and tlio second ahoiuids in poetry of rare beauty. 
Dekkor^s noxt play was or the itnintss- 
Humorous Poet (1(302), in wliluh Boii 
JtniHon was held up to ridicido, In Pverij Mayt out 
oj Jlis Humour and Ojnthin's Pcvels Jonsou had 
made so mo aatii'ical iiolleotionB on Dolcker* and 
in The Poetuster (1001) he had assailed Dokkor 
and Mai’S ton with biltor voliemonco. Long 
aftervvardH, in lOlD, Lonsoii told Dminmond of 
irawbhoriulou that Dckker was a knave* Ilefore 
tho ipiarrel Jon son and Bekker liad worked in 
iiarmony; in 1590 thoy wroto together two plays 
(wliiehlmvo nob come down), Pufjo of riymonth 
and llohcrt the Sccaml, In 1603 Dekkor published 
a paiiipldot Gulitlcd The Wonderful Ycia\ which 
gives a lioart-reucHng account of the .suAoriug.s 
caused by tiio plague. To the sanio year belongs 
bUo very auumng tract The JkicheloPs Uamiuct, in 
which lie describes with gusto tbe ilia to which 
honpecked uiniriGd men aroforceil to aiibiuit. Ilia 
most powerful uniting is soon in The lloucst Whore 
(1^4), of which tbo second part was published in 
1630. Muldlctnn ftRsisLeil liini in the lirst part. 
Ill 1607 lie rmblishcd bliice plays written in cou'- 
niiicfcion wifcli TOwter, the Famous llinlory of Sir 
ihoma^ Wyat [winch lias descended in a inutilatod 
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Bfcale), Jl'eiVf/vnv/ f/o, ami Korthniard Ho, A 
pamphlet ontitlGd The IkUrntm of London (1608) 
gives a very lively acoount of Lne vagal^ouds of 
London ; mid Doklvor numued the suhjact LirMmr 
ill Lmthoviiund GundicUyht (1608), wlihdi i>asMed 
thnumh soveral editions. The uiost faiunuH fif Ids 
paiiipnlcU is j^Ttc GulVs Hunt book (]G()0)j in wldidi 
the life of a iowmgullaiib is vaelly diT^^ded. The 
Hoaring Girl (1011) was partly written by Dokkur; 
but Middleton must take tlio*^ eijief credit for that 
oxcollonL comedy. From 1613 to 1610 PokiLOr was 
con fined in the King’s Honeb prison. Earlier in his 
caincr lio bad spent some lime in the (k»niUer 
>yison, Tii oacli case ills debts wore the muso of 
iiH impviHeiiinorit. MTtb Massinger ho com posed 
ilu) V'irmn Marlgr ; and Lanih was doubtloMs rigid 
in aserLluiig lo Dokkor tbe most licaubifid scone 
(II. 1.) ill that pla5^ The Bun's Dctrlinih Ibionsed 
for the stage in 1624, but not prinied until 1056. 
was \vrititan in conjunction with Ford, A pow'orful 
iragmly, The H7/(fA of JCdmouion (poHtbmuonslv 
puhilshed ill 1658). was writUm hy Jlokkor, Foni, 
iiiul llowloy, \Vo hear of Dokkor m 1637, when lio 
vopiibliHiuni his Lunihurn uml Cinidlclighi umloi* 
the tiblti of Hnglish ViHuimcs^ and thon ho drops 
out of mdlco. Bis plays wore colluctnd in 1873 
(4 voKli and his imimdibKs, wliieli aflord much 
valuable) iiiformallon about ICngllsh sodal life in 
tho early J7bh contury, wove repnbliHlicd in 5 vols, 
in ,l)r (fiosart’s ‘ Hutb Library.’ 

!►© la 8iu Hkniiv Thiimah, a woll- 

knew'u goologisb, W'as born near Linulon In 171)6. 
lie was educated at llio miUtary soliool at Great 
Marbnv, and entorod tbo army In 1814. Tlivco years 
after, he became a Fellow of tlio Goologioal Boeloty. 
of wliicU ho was afterwards made aoovotary, and 
ovDuliwaliy proflldout in 1^7. In 1820, while resid¬ 
ing in Switzorland, ho iniblishod a paper on blio 
I toniporabUTo and doplli of tbo lake of (ioneva. In 
182<1 ho visited tfamaica, and imblishod a paj)«r on 
Urn geology of ibo iBlaud, OUiev w'orkrt avcailAfu md 
of Geology Rcseavclicsin Thcurelical Ucohujg 

(18.34), ami a Gadogieal Ohservor (1853). lie niidor* 
took to form a geological map of England j and stjon 
after ho had begun, the govornuicnt, H.ynipathising 
with bis design, instituted tbo (icological Survey, 
and placed hnn at its head, IIo was hiundor of tfio 
(ioologictU Museum in Joi-iuyu fttroet, and of tlio 
Schonl of Minos. In 1818 ho recoivod the honour 
of knighthood j and in 1853 wan olcclntl a corin- 
spondiiig inomhor of the Acadomy of Soieimcs of 
iVriH. lie died 13th AjiriJ 1855. 

Oc la llor«Us Fjiancjoih, iUnim\ a 

French general, born ab Dijon, 21 hL DecmiilKu* 176 
Tho son of a baker, lio onhstoil at 1 ]h) onihrciUv {)f 
the Ikwolution, and hy 171)3 had risoji lo lie general 
of hrijjado, JIc distlngulHlicd liiiiisclf in Hpiiiii at 
tbo Bidas.soa (1704), jicxl coiiinianded a division on 
tlio llhino under Moreau, was governor of Lisljoii In 
1807, and was cmioblod in 1808. Ho doclamd ftir 
the emperor on his rot urn from I'll ha, ,U (3 duul 3d 
Fohriiary 1830, 

Delacroix, ErohMi-; a Frondi luiintor, fliiof 
of tlio Horn ail lie scliool, was horn at (JliarculoU' 
Sainfc-Mauriee, near Paris, 26tli April 1700. At Lim 
ago of cightcon bo onlorcd tho tdrlier of Pim in 
Jiu6iin, a follower of David, and nuiui undm- lljo 
far iiioro powerful indiionco of Ids fid low-pupil, 
CJAiicmiU. Tn 1822 lio oxldhited bis Unit work, 
Dante Olid Virgil,’ tlio novel foroo of whiidi 
‘nuch attention and won Urn jiraiHii of 
M. lliiorH among oUuuh )n 1821, Dokioroix, w)«i 
Was now at tho bead of tho now school of young 
paiutors, lu'odncifd the * Massacre of Hcio,' VliiclL 
was out]roly reiiaintecl after tho avtint had slndiiMl 
a work of Co hr table’s, Tim July rovohUlou left its 
iiuprcsB on Dolacnjix, and in 1881 appoarod bis 
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^Libevly cUvQctin^^ tUc People oi\ the PavvieadGa.’ 
In 1832 ho Jiindo a voyage to Morocco, where lie 
faniiUaviaotl iiimsolf with novel offecta of light aiul 
coHtuineai Prom thin ponocl, Delacroix coiitiiuieil 
to flcntl forth pioiuro after picture, besiilofi decorat¬ 
ing inniiv public hnilding.H and clmrGhcfj. Ho nlao 
executed a inniihov of lithographs, incliuling a sorics 
il lustra ting Ilanilct, and one dealing with Pan at, 
of which Uootho wrote that ho found 'in these 
images all the impreaHions of his youth.’ In 1857 
he waa cliodeu Ijy the Iiistltiifca to Till the place of 
Dolarocho, Ho ilicd August 13, 1863. The most 
stviUing quality of Delacroix’s art is its in volition, 
its iiiii)otuons iinagiuativo force and vitality. Ho 
aimed ab a power nil and dramatic expression of 
pansiori aiul emotion, and in the pumnit of this aim 
a ftOJiso of hcanfcy was frequently lo.st. lie was an 
adniiralilo coloimst, and his admirers Imvo ranked 
liim with Veronaso and Huhoiis. His drawing, 
while smuGtiiuoa incovreeb, Is always spirited aud 
full of vigour, »Sco his Life anti Lob lord by Moreau 
(1873), Burty (1880), and Uhosnean (1885). 

Dclasoil Bay* a Portugiicso posacssion, ia a 
largo inlet of the Indian Ocean on the south-oust 
const of Africa. In April 1808 the Transvaal 
claiuipd by pmoliimation the Mapnta llivor, from its 
junction with the Pongola to its ombouclmvo into 
tile soiUliern part of Dclagoa Bay, England and 
Portugal resisted tho claim and sot np conn tor 
tensions, The matter was rcfoiTcd to fcbo arbi¬ 
tration of Mavdhal MaoMahon, who in 1875 do- 
claiod the sou thorn portion of Dolagon Day, includ¬ 
ing tho Maputa Uiver np to tlio Lobombo Mouii- 
tniiia, to belong to Portugal. Tho bay stretches 
for 70 miles botwcon 2(P20' and 2rP30' S, lal. ^ Ibis 
25 miles wide, and for hv/jo and accomiuodalion is 
tho liriQBt natural harbour in South Africa, although 
landing facilitio,s avo yob of a very primitivo cliar- 
nebov, Thoi'o arc sovoml islanils, notably liiyaok, 
and a nuinlior of shoals in the bay, but its naviga¬ 
tion is safe and easy, anti the anohorago k ooin- 
nioilioiis and well slieltorod. The sobtlomont of 
Loiironco Marques aiul .surrounding country have 
hoon notoriously nnlicalthy; but in 1887 the swamps 
l)ohiud tho town wore iuled in, and hi 1883 an 
eIai)orato systoin of drainage, and a long sea-wall, 
in tended bo rod aim tho Jlat beach on which de¬ 
cay big vGgotablo matter was deposited, Avoro 
)rojocted. Tlio rivers Maputa, Tombo, and Uin- 
)ohisi (joining to foj'in tlio English llivor), and the 
IConiabi, fall into Dolagon Bay. The Maputa 
and Tembo livers are iiavigablo for somo dis- 
banco for small cmft. I'lio comnarativo in-oximity 
of Dclagoa Bay t(j tho nowly-dovolopcd gold- 
fields of liJastorn Transvaal and Swaziland has 
i)i’oiigiit to tho front^ in South African politics 
tho question of blio desirability of Britain acquiring 
its possession by puvciuiHO. ■ For over half a ecutviry 
tliore have boon m term it tout attempts bo establish 
com muni cation bo tween tho Tmnsvaal and Dolftgea 
Bay. All failed, howovor, till 1887, Avhen a com¬ 
pany Avifch an authorised fllmro capital of lialf a 
million Avas formed in Loudon Lo Avork a coiioession 
from the Porbugue.se govoriunont for ninety yeai^, 
for the cons true tioii of a railAvay from Dclagoa Bay 
to tlio Transvaal Iron tier at tho ICoiimti Poort 
Blvor, Tlio lino Avas partly oponod in 1888, and 
groat rosultH are looked for as it is extciulcd to 
tlio centres of population in tlio Traiiavaal. See 
L()lJUICNi;!0 MATiqUKS. 

l^clniiibrc* ^ean Joskph, astronomer, avos 
horji at Amions, 20tli September 1740, and atudiod 
literature Auuler the poet Delille. He had long to 
struggle with difliculbios, and supported himself by 
traiishition and teaching. Becoming a tutor in a 
AAxalthy family, be devoted hhusolf to physics and 
aBtroiioniy, sUidying under Lakiido. Tho aiscovory' 
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of Hvanua by IloA-scUel ii\ 1781 gave luu\ the i\\-ab 
opportunity of attracting tho attention of tht 
learned world in general by preparing tables of tlio 
motion of the iiOAV planet. Soon after, ho com- 
moncod the construction of ncAY solar tablcfi, and 
tablas of the motions of Jupiter and Saturn. Along 
with Mdchaiii, bo Avas appointed by the Piench 
governiueut, in 1792, to measure the arc of the 
meridian betAveen Dunkirk and Bnieelona, Avliich 
was cojiipletcd in 1799 (see MkTiiE, Arago). 
Ho was elected lucmbor or the Academy, and in 
1803 perpetual secretary of the mathematical sec¬ 
tion of tliG Institute. The result of Ins measure¬ 
ments appeared in liia great Avork, Bcisa dn Bydbm 
MttripiQ I)(;cdmal (1806-10). In 1807 he obtained 
tbo chair of Astronomy at the Collbgo de Franco, 
rendered vacant by tlic death of Lalaiidc, his master 
and friend. In 1814 he Avns appointed a in ember 
of the Council of Public Instruction, He died at 
Paris, 19til August 1822. Delainbye received a 
multitndo of tionoiii's during his lifetime. He Asms 
a member of moat of the leanied bodies in Europe, 
and an officer of tlio Legion of Honour. Ilia Avrit- 
ings avo very nnmorous, Tlie principal arc TraiU 
d'jfi slrononm (1814), Ilisioux dc VAdmio 2 )iie 
Ancienne (1817), Ilistoire de rA$irono7nie du 
Moyeti A{/e (1819), Jlisiotre de VAsti'ono^nie 
Modenie (1821), and Ilisioiredo VAstmmnieanDix^ 
kuiiitime idUcle (1827). Basidcs these, Dolambro 
AVroie several excellent M(hnoircs. 

Oclniie* John Tiiadeus, editor of the Times 
noAVsjiapor, avus tlio aocoiul son of a barrister, and 
was born in London, 11 ill October 1817. He 
received the cavlici part of his education in pnvato 
schools, and at King’s College, London, and finally 
wont to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he took hia 
dogreo in 1830. At llio university* ho Avns more 
fanioufl for horsoinansliip than rending, and though 
bright and aelivo-miiulGd, ho never professctl tobe 
a scholar. After leaving Oxford ho studied li/o in 
many fonna, Avalkeil the liosplbals, avos called to the 
bavj and reported in the IIouso of Common a and on 
circuit. Mr Walter had early marked Delano’s 
capable character, and soon placed biin on the Twies 
stafr; anti in May, 1841, not yet twenty-four, he 
hocninc its editor, b'or thirty-six yoai*a Delano liold. 
tine post, aided, hoAvovor, for the greater part of 
thia period by his brother-in-IaAv and college friend, 
George Dasoiit (q.v,). Uiiclor hia eclUorship, the 
Times attained a prodigious ciiculntian, and an 
in 111 ! once iiiiparttllelcd in tho history of joni'iinlism, 
IIo wrote 310 arbic)o.s, but ho contributed oxcolloiit 
reports and lettcm Ho merged Ids personality 
in his pnpor, and the liistory of liis later life is the 
history of the extraordinary in fin once wielded by 
the leading journal. His exposure of the raihvay 
inatiia, Ins Amlicmout attacks uiiou tlic Jiiannge- 
luont of the Gnmuan war* and Ids strong opposition 
to England’s assisting Domnark in 1861, aro among 
Jiis bost-reinembei'ca acts. He Avna singularly 
Bhvowd in Avcighing public opinion, possessccl re¬ 
in arkablo foresight, and seldom made a inlatako. 
Having resigned the editoisliip in 1877* he died 
tAVO years later, 22d Nor ember 1879. His successor 
ivas Thomas Chonory, A Life of Dclane by Sir G. 
Dnuoiit Avas aimouiicccl, but abandoned in dofcieuce 
to Mr Walter. 

Belaiiy* Mrs (Maiy Granville), ayos born at 
Conlaton, Nnlbsliirc, !4tli May 1700. Tho nicco of 
Lord LanacloAviJc, slm married first, in 1718, ‘ fat, 
smifl'y, sulky ’ Alexander Pondarves (1050-1724); 
and secondly, in 1743, blio Rev. Patrick Dolaiiy 
(1085-1768), an Irish divine, SAvift’s friend, and tho 
author of a dozen vohunes. After liis death she 
Jived chiefly in London, till hor own death at 
Windsor on 16th April 1788. Her inuch-admired 
'paper mwaioa,’ bv llowcv-Avovk, have long siuce 
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fp-dcil i li«t sho in romomluircd through her iKtiroU' 
[igG oF ^Um lluvney, and hy hor /lulolnofinijikj/ ufuf 
Correspondence (0 voIh, 1801-02), willi Uh of 

tlie court uud Uio literary Hociely of her day. 

Dc la UaiiKie, r.oni.sA, See i)uw\. 

DcIat'OClJO, IIIITOLYTJJ, known iia 
painter, the lioiul of ilio inodci’n l*]cle(’.tie school of 
art in Franco, wan 1«>ni at Paris, lObli July 1707* 
Ho studied under Huron (IroH, aiid l)ot\vneji 1810 
and 1823 ncriuircd soitio no to by painting scriptural 
subjects, fmt first exoi(e(f ijufifjc aJiiiinitfort fti 
1824, by hi« 'St Vineeiil do i*aul pnnudiing in I'lio 
Pj'cseiLco of Louis XTIl.,* ami Moan of Arc bofore 
Cardinal HoauforL’ 'Ibeso oxhibit fcho oarliest 
ui(licaU(nis of tliat sUdo ftn- wJiieh lio afterwiinlK 
beGftuie faniouH—a stylo Mdiicli cm lea^vmrcd to uni to 
the picLuvcs<iuoaess i>f the roniaiitu^ witli Llio dignity 
of tlio classic seliool of art. Tii 1H20 1 lolavDcIuj iu‘o- 
duced Ilia ‘ Death of President Durante ; ’ ami in 
1827 Us 'Death of tiiioen EU/aliietli.* Tlicsc 

f iiclurcs gicatly incroaKod Ins lopubiltifui, 1ml the 
asb is rcekoaod a biiluro hy English critics, Fn 
1831 Jic prodneed the ' L’rineen in tlmTowcr,’a work 
of Ingii nicril; in 1833, '(/Vonnvcli contemplating 
tho Corpse of (liai’lus L/ which is generally 
regarded as ono of tlm llmt hisLorieiU pain tings of 
inotlerii bimes. Ju IH?U appoaroiI bis ‘ Executionnf 
Lady Jano Cbey;’ mid in 1837 Inn Mllmrlos 1, 
i]i8iilt(id hy tho^ l^irliamontary Soldiers,’ and bis 
‘ Stnid'ord receiving Laud‘a Ulessiiig nn tho Way to 
Execution.’ Protu this jxu'iod uuti! 1841 ho was 
engaged on what is prohahly his grinidoHl; work— 
bliQ soiies of naiiiUntpi on tho wall of tlio Ronuciv- 
eular fialoou oi tho iScoIo duB Iksanx Avia, in llio 
execution of which lio was aided by Annitugo 
and oblier of his pupils, This eonipoHition, in which 
tho sty/o iFj siinpie, fofty, and cfiasCc, coiifjtiud 74 
rigiirCH, coinprifliTig tho f^rcabcab Bculpiois, pain tors, 
and arcliitccki in all lilHlovy, according to Dola- 
roc he’s judgment. It wan oxceUontly engraved 

by Ilonrhpiel Dnpont, from a ledncod cnj)y nmde : 
by the pjiintor ImiiHcU, Among his later works ! 
may bo nicnlioncd, ‘ lloiiapavto at St llornavd’ 

( 1850) j ‘ Marie Anloinotto heforo the Uevolntioiiary 
Trilmiial’ {13r>l); ‘ Tho Finding of Moses* (1802) j 
‘ Calvary ‘ (I8n3); ' (Jhrist in Clobhsemano ’ (1854) j 
‘ 'Iho {Tiroudiiis in tho (lonoiovge * (1866) and, one 
of his best-known workn, ‘The Floating Martyr.’ 
lie also oxocubed uoino striking portraits, hududing 
tiioso <]f M. ftuizot {1838), and Si, Tliiers (18511), Ho 
died No VOID bur 4, 1856. The chaiactoviHbic excel- 
loiicos of Delarocho are picturoBcpicncsH of COU' 
cQpthni, prociaioii of bandUiig, andactuiraey of draw¬ 
ing, Ho lias been accused, however, of want of 
Tiro, imagination, and depth, and it uiu«b bo 
admitted thab ho very rarely, if ever, oxhihita tho 
Inghest qualities of evoaiive geniiiR. ^ Delarocho 
was iimdo a luoinher of the Jpstitiite in 1832, and 
professor of Piunting in the Eoole des lloanx Arts 
111 1833, See Ilccs, Vcnict and Ddaroehc (1880). 

Be la Kne, Warren, an eminent olGctriciaii, 
was born in tlic island of ChiernBoy, January 18, 
1815. He/svos educated at Paris, ami early ontorcil 
his fatliers Imsiiioss—tho nianufiictnre of paper- 
warc.s~for which his inventive ability and scion- 
tide kaowlcdpe enuhlcd him to doviso many new 
machines ami procosseB, JIo took lui acllve part 
ill the Exhihitloiisnf 1861 and 1802 ; was a meiiibcr 
of tho Iiitemabioiial Electrical Congvess at Paris in 
1801 ; and has been nvesirlenfcof tlio lioyal Astro¬ 
nomical Society, of tho Chomieal Society, and tho 
London Institution. In H78 ho vsncceedcd Spottis- 
woodo as secretary of tho Koyal Institution, and in 
1830 was elected a cnn-eapondiiig moiriljor of the 
French Academic des ScionceR in tlio department of i 
astronomy. His scionwork, done ai hifi ohscir- 
atory at Cranford and at Ids privaLa physical labor- | 
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atory, is of the highest value in the deprirtiucnlR of 
astronomical ]diotograpliy anti tdeeiricity, ami its 
rcHitlis have been cmniiiuuDuted from Uinc to timo 
to the Uoynl Society and the I'hunch AoutUunio 
dcH Scieuccs. lie died lOth April IHSl). 

Belauiiny^ Linus Aiixenk, a Knumb aclor, wuh 
born 2lHt March IK2d, uC and imuic hm ddbut 

in Detober IS4(J at the Ddcon. in the year 18J8 ho 
[irst trod tlie classit! boards of the 'rhcRtrc Ih'am^’ais 
in the rdlo of Durautf', and here lie soon procured 
nfi nnd bccujjj/t L> Dj/> Ihrniro 

in 1851), Delaunay is turo of tho most uocmupliMlicd 
acLoi'H on the French si ago. He has found stnnn ttI 
Ids greatest parts iti tho plays of lingo, PnillcroHj 
Do Musset, and AiigicrH. 

^ Bolavlgiie, Ji^an Eranixiih C.vhimih, drama- 
ti«t, satirisl', and lyrist, was burn at Lo Ifavre on 
April 4, 1703. lie liccaino one of the niosl. popular 
wp'ilers in b’ranco, after tlic jmblicaLiou in 1818 of 
bis iMruftcnfcnun^ saiiri’s dirmded against Urn mon- 
tircliy of the Ueslomtion. He thim invned bis 
aLtenbiou to iliamatic autborslilp and pvodiiccfl J.cs 
Vvmr.H Sicil^cna (IHIO), a trame niece, M'bicli was 
foliowinl liy the emnedies, fi/Ccote 
and /jCS Uoinvilicuft (1821), Ho was mado an 
academician in 1825, As a lyrist and salirist, 
bo espoused tho cause of the patriols in Italy, 
(riTcce, aiul Poland, and of tho dciiiocralio party 
in France, but alihougli bo up|iea»*H to have l)(um 
a sinccro politician, ho failed to give natural 
and original oNprcssiiui to ids convicUons, llis 
tragedy of Louis AvlitcU wiia partly founded on 
Qninwi and an adaptation of wldeli is 

familiar to English playgoers, was brotight out iu 
1833. Among Ids <ithur dramas wore Lc Pmv'rr, 
Marino Fdlici'Ot Les ICii funis d^JUdanantt J)(m J mm 

li^AuirMc (iW), md Lee FUlc da Cid{im). He 

died ou Decombov 11, 1843, Ho Imd no true pooli<T 
faculty ; neither was lio a skilful dramatist, Lnougli 
Ids plays, when first produced, gained eonsideraldo 
popularity, In his day ho w/is supnojtcfl by tbo 
o])poncutH of the lioinaiitic school, out Ids nusli- 
oevity hru* eonio to he recogidsed ]jy eritiiis of all 
parties, 

Bclawavi^ one of tho Atlantic Htaies of tlie 
American Union, forms a part of a peninsula lying 
between tho hiwer roiiehes of tho ('i.pirJBia tm \u u.h. 
(^iiBqucbanna and OhosajTouko Hay W s. u 
on blio west, and the Delawaie coiiiiMuiy, 

Itivor and Day and Atiaiifio (Jeean iiii tho 
Tho slate is bounded on the N, hy IViinHylvunia 
(tho Ijouiiilary tlicro lu'ing nn arc of a circle), on 
the E, by the Delawnm j liver and liay ami I ho 
Ablaiitic Ocean, and on ilm S. and \V, l»y Mary¬ 
land. With mi area of 2050 ft((. in,, or little nioro 
than that of NortlmiiihorJand, it is tho smallest 
of all ihii stales, except Hlmilo Island; in 1880 
it was tlio smallest of all in poiiiihition, e.vccpt 
Nevada. Save in a small hilly HccLimi in the norlli, 
neai'ly all tho surfaeo is low mid level, am! in Urn 
oxtroiiioKoiitli Lhore is nmcli swampy hind; wliilu 
the most sonIheni two-lifUis of the area is in great 
part a sandy region. Tho liill-districl in tlm Jmrtb 
presents asLony surface overlying iv/mc. rmdm, such 
as gneiss mid granite, with palclicH of Hcrperdino 
and liineHtone, A sHip of Idghly ferUlo red tday 
lias .soulb of the JiUbcmiJitry » itml next xmahwitrll 
ocuur.s Ti productive and bissilifcroUH gicmisaml for¬ 
mation, su('C(‘cdcil hy ji STjnuMvlnit saiuly l>cll', Ici^h 
fertile than tho grooiiwuid, althongh ilio greater 
niivt of its extent is Ity no means tnijmslnelivif. 
i'lio coiusfc-roghm has niiuiy salt-inarshcs, homo of 
them dyked, mid thus nmderod tillalilo ; and farlihm- 
inland is a considortihlo body of extremely rich 
ulluvud soil. Tho western iMinler of the sliUo is 
I g’Giiomlly woH wooded, and in sonio places flat mid 
iiimshy. Tho rivers of Delaware are unistly sniulk 
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Lul iiuiuy arti navigable. In tlie nortli kaolin aiul 
inm ore aro foiuul, ami lio|^ ore or Uni<mite oconra 
to SOI lie cxfconl ill oljlier parts. Die state is divuleil 
into three enuniic.s, New Castle in Llio iiurtli, Kent 
in the eentro, ami Sussex in tlio south. 

The sLiite is well provideil with railroml JaciliticRj 
uiul is crossed \\y a canal eoiuiectiiii;; Ihe Dohuvaro 
ami Chesapeake hays. Tho^ iiorlherri acciioii luis 
lar^O and varied iiijumfuctiinii^ iiiteresls. Eishinj^ 
and the takiiitj cjf oysters ami crabs are iniporL- 
aiiL ind ns tries in Sussex county, ami along the 
filiorcB and tidal Htreaius. Poaches and the various 
ttinall fruits, as well iis nijirkot-garden products, aro 
leading articles of export; the principal ecreal 
crops aro maize, Avlieat, and oats. Pop, (1870) 
I2r>,015; (1880) M(l,d08, of whom 26,HS wore of 
imve or iiu;:ci( African closeout; (1890) 168,403. 
Thu principal towns are Wilmingtou (pop. in 1889, 
42,418), Now Uasllo (3700), Dover, the blato 
capilal (2811), and my in a (2423). 

Delaware’s fiiwl/ )Jorinauoiib white sottloinents 
wuro made by Swedes and Piiuis who settled at 
(Jliristiana (Wliiungton) in 1C38; for a Dutch 
sotbleuioit of 1013 ub ireornkill (now IjCwcs) was 
<le.Hbroyed a year later liy the Imlians, The colony 
of New Sweden inclmfod a Miiall part of Penn- 
aylvanui ami a section of New Jersey. For several 
ycar.H the Dutch ami Swedo-s contended for ilic poa- 
fic.^sioii of this rogiou, till in lUii.'i it passed umlor 
Duircli sway. After the tniimfer of New Aina ter- 
duin (now Now York) to the English rule in lOOt, 
Dehnvnre, like ike stronger colony, liecauio Fnglish 
also. It wftH govcrncil from Now York until 1(382, 
whoa William Peiui heeamo proprietary <if tlio three 
D<daw(iro emmties, which, however, wore riovor 
considered as forming any part of Pennhylvunia, to 
wlilcli^ colony limy were attached. In 1770 a coii- 
stilulion WJ 18 nclopLod, wliieh was sot aside hy 
another in 17013 ami this was revised in 1831. 
Delawai'O was a slavo-stato until the wav of 1861-05, 
but took no part in the secession uioveraont._ ^ It 
ollei'H several curimus survivals, such its division 
into IniridredH, and the rotoublon of whipping-post 
and pillory, 

Dehiwure* Thomas Wrcs’i, Lcun, the lirst 
governor of Virginia, arrived there from England 
in Juno 1610, but niiio uiontlis later wan prostrated 
by ilMioiilth, and died in 1618. 

Dclu'ivtires. Sco Am isnicA^f Indtaks. 

Oel €rodcr<S €oiiillits.sioiu the higher rate 
or allowance charged hy a factor or agent, in 
re-specO of which ho giiarantoea the solvency of the 
)urcliascr, and renders himself pci'sonally liahlc to 
lis jirincipal in na.so (if the mirolmser’s failure to 
pay the price of tUo gvmds fttdd. It k uotncccBsavy 
tliat the contrael; ho in writing. The amount of 
Llic prcniunni is of eourso variable, hub it is fre- 
(tiiLMitly double an ordinary soiling coniiniHsioh. 

l>elcb INtliu, or Ethiopian Fan-paui 
« 6'.s‘W (ctkwpuni ji is very common and widely dia- 
Wiluited throughout (lentriil Africa, where it often 
practically replaee.s the date palm in the domestic 
oeonoiny of imtiiy negro Lrilies. Its large hard nut 
is oaten fresh, hub also largely planted until ger- 
iniiiatiori luw fairly eomineiicocl; llio young embryo 
Lluis laden witli hiigar, &c., is then catmi rawer 
cooked. ycQ Gkum in ation, and Malti nh. 

Delectus (hfib,, ‘a selection’), the old namo 
often apnliod to a selection of passages from Latin 
or GrcQlc writerH graduated m diliiculty for the 
use of young learners. None is so famous a.s 
Valpy’H. 

Delcg'SUioiL (Hal. fleleffazioHc)^ the term for¬ 
merly lypplied in Lombardy, Venice, and tho States 
of the Church, birth to the govornor and governing 
wuirt of a province and to the province itaelf. The 


number of such provinces varied, but was about time 
iiinGtcon. The ilelcgato was always a prelate, aiuL 
directly appuiutcil by the pope. Jf he was a car¬ 
dinal, no was called a Legale, and Jiis province a 
Legation. 

Delcscliizc, Louis Chahles, FrenclL eom- 
luuniflfc, was born at Droiix, 20bh October 1809. 
His politics early dro\'c him from Fmneo to jour¬ 
nal isin in liclgiuiii, but tho Eebrimry loyolution 
opened to him ii career in Paris, wliero liia clever 
and facile pen <pdckly made him popular with fclio 
rabble, but earned, liiiii from tho autlioviliea im- 
nrisoiinusiit and a fine of 10,000 francs. Again at 
Paris ill 1853, ho was .sentenced to two ycai*s’ iui- 
prisDiuuont, and was next traiiftpertcd to Cayenne, 
where ho remained till 1859, His oxpeiiciices uf 
Ins suireiiim.s he gave in J)ti hiNs it Cai/cnHC ; Jour¬ 
nal d'm Tmnsjtortc (1867). After liis return lie 
\Yas ijuiot for smuo years, until bis journal, JlccciU 
Hlarled ill 1808 to^wlvocato the doctrines of the 
Inter national, brought Jihii anew into trouble. In 
the iiifainouH history of the Paris Commune ho 
played a prominent part, niid upon his licaiL re&ta 
u\ great part tho guilt of its nio.st execrable atro- 
cities—the murder of tlio lie.stugcs, and the bniiiing 
of the public buildings uf the city. He died on the 
lost baniciulo, ‘28th May 1871. 

llelfSliaYOIIi an old towm in South irolland oil 
tho Haas, 14 mile AV. of Hotfcoi'dain, with shipping 
and some inanufactmos. Top, (1880) 11,425. 

Deirty Olio of tho most auoient towns of South 
Ilolliuul, is situated on tho Sc hie, 8 miles NW, of 
llotUii’dam liy rail, and h inleiftectod hy iiuineroiia 
canalR. Delft was noted from the lOth to the 18Lh 
('.ioilury for its duUb-wnro (see Potteuv), Inifc htis 
now eiilirolyT lost its high ropututloii for tliis niauu- 
Iiuilnro, and not inoro tlian a W dozen pcvsoiifl 
aro ongiLgod in nuildiig earlhenwarc, Of soveial 
iiitoresting buildings, one, tho towndiall (1618), is 
a picfcuresqiio and iTolily adoniod odill co. Ti 10 New 
Church (1476) contains a niuidimeni;, more prnaUi 
than tasteful, to tho inoiiuuw of william I, of 
Orange, who Mmw oBsassinated Ifcoro, lOtli July 158*1. 
It also con tains the tomb of GrotiuH, and the 
burial-vaiilta of tho present royal fcuuily of Hol¬ 
land, The Old Ohuroh, a building of some note, 
contains the tomb of the imlnralisfc, Leeuwenhoek, 
and of tho great admiral, Van Tronip. Delft has 
also a stato arsenal, au East Indian college, a 
polyLoclmic, and several lioapitals. Tliare are some 
inanitfaeUires of (hie oarpots, ca^ka, haskets, Pop. 
(i876) 2;ka04; (1888)27,591. 

l^Cllii {Dckll)t an impoiial ^ city of NorLhem 
India, and tho chief coinmcreial ami iiulustrial 
coutre eC the Punjab, on Uie light bank of the 
Jumna, 13 niilcB from tlio railway junction cf 
Gliaziabad, 113 NNW. of Agm, and m NW, of 
Calcutta lb is walled on three sidc-s, Ima ten 
gates, and stands on high ground, the grand 
gerius of buildings forming tlic famous palacs 
of Shah Johan, ^lo^Y tho Fort, looking out over 
bhe liver and a wide stretch of wooded and 
cultivated country, To the norbli, about a mile 
disUuit, rises tlia liiHtoiic ‘ridgo/ crowned with 
memonals of tho Mutiny, and coinmamllng n fine 
view of tho city, the donioa and juinarols of 
which overtop the oiioiroling grovea. The gaulons 
ill tlio city, tlio flubuThp, and the neigh)>niiriiig 
com I try, arc all jiclily wooded. Dollii is tlio ter- 
minua of the East Indian and Ilajputann rail- 
ways^ the fonnor croBsing the Junnia by a 6no 
iron biklgc. Eergnason doaoiibca in detail tJie 
palace biilhlingB, which aro Llie aplondld lientfigc 
of Mogul Bovoroigiity. Briofly, tliey comj^jriae tua 
cathcduaHike enbranoo hall, tiic diu'an'iJchctSj or 
audionce hall, tho dman-i-anh tho mn</ 'fmheJ 
(no>Y a mess-room), and soveml iosser pavilions, 
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^covoriug in uM an area of lOOO feet by 3200, ex- 
dn.siv'e of TJie }>eajitifiil iulaiil work 

anti carving of these buildings are tlio aclmiralioii 
of tlio woncl, and the dmaii-i-K'hm is worthy of 
its fanio\is ijiscriptioii: ‘ If tlieie is a lienven on 
earth, it is this—it ia this P In the lioartof the 
city stands ilie Jama Mosjid great niosf(iTO*), 
one of the largest and finest flbructurca of the Iciml 
in India, wliieh also owes its origin to Shah Johan. 
Among the nobible uioiminonts in the iieighboiir- 
hootl am the iinporial tomlw, including tliat of 
Hiinuiynil,_ second of the Mogul dynasty j the old 
Kala Miisjid, or black mosque; and tlio fanioiia 
Kutab JMinar, 10 inilos to tiw south. The Minar, 
erected by JCntab-iid-din, foundej' of a dynasty, 
early in the 13fch eoiitnry, is 238 feet high, and 
tapers gracefully from a diameter of 47 feet at 
the base to D feet at tlic sail unit. It incloses a 
Avindhig staircase, and is garlanded with inscrip¬ 
tions from the Koran. Modern Delhi ia noted for 
its broad main streetB, the chief hoing the Chandni 
Cliaiik, or Silver Streofc, witli its high clock-tower, 
and fclio institute ami iiuisouiii. The Delhi College, 
once a fainona □ricntal Bcliooi, has been abolished, 
goveviiment having wiblidmwn the collegiate stall* 
of teachers to concontratc the grant upon the cen¬ 
tral institution at Lahom. Delhi lias a largo trade 
in wheat and other proiluco, and its )>azflai’s aro 
noted for gold and silver work, precious stones, 
shawls, and costly fabrics. It is a great native 
hiuking centre. Across the river is the nunotl fort 
of Salim gar h, and traces of an ancient city. Pop, 
(1S8S) 1815,000, more than half Hiiulns, 

The name Dilli or Dillipiir first appears hi Isb 
contury b.c., and is connected with the famous 
iitni pillar of Ilaja Dlmva, a solid shaft of metal, 
set up in the 5d or 4tli contitiy, wJiicii is 10 inciiea 
ill diameter, and 50 feet long, and whicli is bo 
lirnily idnnted that only half of it is above gi'ound. 
This hitlisnutable relic beans a Sanskrit inscription, 
in which the name of the city is njontionod, i)eji»i 
was the capital of the Afghan or Pa than, and 
aftciwavds of tlm Mogul, empire. It was taken 
by a British army inuler Lord Lake, Septenihcr 8, 
180.3, and lias over since—if wo oxcojit the brief 
period when ft was hokl by the mutineer in 1857 
—continned under British vulo, In our own time, 
DolhUias been ronclerecl inomorablo by the even Is 
of 1857. The march on the city of blm niutiiicora 
from Moenit; the torriMe lith of May; the ex- 
nlosion of the powiler-inaga/inc by ^Viilougllby anti 
Ills heroic band; the assault, wlion the city was 
won (September 20) gate by gate and quarter by 
quarter—a succc.ss Haddencil by the death of the 
gallant Niobolson; the aubsequent daring capture 
of tliO'kiiig of Delhi by Hotlson of Ilodson's TIoi’bo; 
and the capture and fihootiug of liis iniscreiiut 
sons by the siime olficer, are niomorablo events in 
Indian iitstovy, A inemoriul to Willmighhy was 
erected by government in 1H88. In 1877 Delhi was 
the RcenuoF the famous Durbar at which the Quooii 
was prcclaiiiied IfiinpruRs of India. Delhi is now 
the most Kiiropeaiiisccl of all tho cities in the 
interior of India, and the removal of Ronio of the 
old gates was among the improve in outs coii- 
templabed in 1888.—The flislrict has an area of 
1277 sq- in., and a pop. of 0-13,515. The trade mid 
niannfaclures of the district centre hi the town 
of DeUii. T’hore is a branch of the East Indian 
Kailway, anil the Kajputmia State Kaihvav tra¬ 
verses tho district for aliont 1.3 niilc.s. Of about 
820 sq. Ill, under ciiitivation, over a sixth are irri¬ 
gated from government canals, and a sinallor imrt 
by iivivate eiiteipriso. To tlio south, tlio district 
18 rocky and barvoii. The soil along tlio alluvial 
maigin of tho Jiimna i« fcrMlo, hufc bettor on>ns 
hi the tract artilicially irrigiilod hy 
the VVcslorn Jummi Canal.>-Tho r/fmmw of Dellii I 


cotuprisoffi the throe districts of Dcllil, Uurgiioii, and 
Kama], wiiii an aim of 5C10 sq. jh., and a pop. 
(1881) of 1,907,984, 72 per cent, of whom were 
Ilindns, 

OeUllC.s^ LkoN, a Froiich coniposor, born in 
1830 at >Sb Gonnain dn Yal, in iJio Isaj'iljD, entered 
the Paris Oousorvaloiro in 1848, and in 1855 pro¬ 
duced ail oporetfcLi, Dgux i:lucs da Oharbou, At tho 
Grand Opera, whore he bccaiuo secinul dircetov in 
18(15, his music for the ballot La (18(1(1) 

met with great succchh, and his ballot-music hir 
OoppHia (1870), Ilia Jinest work, aceiirod liis 
position as a composer. lie has w lit ton iiiuhIc 
lor a third ballub and for three c.oinic oporan, one 
of whioJi, Lc liol l'(c dit (1873),^ beoaino very 
popular. In 1880 Dclilica was ajjpuinted profcssoi' 
in the CoiiBorvatoirQ. He died January 1891. 

l>dnaU (signifying, according to llertluMLn, 
' fclio dolioale;' acc<n-(liiig In Eirald, * Uie traitiuss ’), 
the Philistine woman who betrayed Hanmoii (q.v,). 

l^clillc^ jAcquKs, a writer oxtravagiintly ever- 
riitetl in Ins lifobinio, was born near AigiicH-Pei'HO 
jii Aavcrgjio, on June 92, ile ^ni« an ilbt- 

gitil 11 ate child, and was brought uji liy ebaritv, 
Educated at the Colliige do Jiisioux in Paris, lio 
dislinguisbod himself asascliolar, and oldalimd a 
profcHsoi'ship in Aiuioius. If is veiso traiiHlatiuii of 
the ijmrgksy published in 1709, had an ox Ira- 
ordinary vogue, and was extolled far beyond ils 
merits by Voltaire aiul otlior critlcH. Its author 
was inailo an acodoiiiician in 1774, and, after hold- 
hig a canonry at Moissac, was prosentod by tlie 
Comte d’Artois Aviili tho abbacy of Salnt-Sovonn, 
the income of which aniounbcd to 50,000 llvreu a 
year. Las Jardins^ a didactic poem which DoliUo 
publishcd ill )782, found a vast body of mtidei's, 
and was generally accepted as a niaslorpieoo. T1io 
outbreak of the Ilcvoliition coiiiindJing Dollllo to 
leave Franco, ho travelled in SwiLwrIand and 
Germany, and then reniovcd to Loudon, wlmro ho 
occupied liiniftolf for eighteen moiitlis in transhit- 
ing the PunuUsa Lost. After liis I’iitni'n |,e Franco 
111 1802, ho pi'odnccd a Inuislation of the /hluvM 
(1804) and seroiul didactic and descriptive woiks 
in verse—(180(1), Iva Tmifi AV^ur.s' 
(1809),^ and La CoHvar^atioH (1812), Ke bofNinie 
blind in liis old age, anil died on May 1, 1813. 
During his life he was not only regarded by his 
coimtnmion iw tlio gicale.sl k'i‘<ni<di ijoet rj/" tlio 
day, but was even dcudartul to ]«j tho cipial of 
Virgil and floinor. Ills fame, iiownver, hiilTored 
a rapid eelinso, and Ms hujk of imotic goniiiH is 
now gonoi’ully adiuitlcd. Ho was merely n Jlumd- 
voujihcr, whoso bmclc of tiiniing out ‘ingenioiis 
pamphraso.s exactly suited Uie tnsto of liis eon- 
toniporanea. yeo Hainte-Beuvo'H .Vortndtit LiVP'- 
nuren^ vol. ii, 

I^elHxiicsreilCO is tlio term applied to IJie 
jmipcrfcy which cortjiin Hulwlumies liave of iihuorh- 
iiig iiiomLnro from tlio air, and heooiulrjir duinn 
am even riiniiing into liiiuid. Oaimlie potiuiL 
and the cliUn'ides of civloimu aiul mugnosiiunr 
»|iC^^«xamples of Hiihstamie.s wliioli undergo tjiis 

l^eHviiim is a condition in whieii ilimu is 
j^Di ror.sion al tJie nic»ii(al pi'o(!<‘,sses, In ftn c'ssoiil ial 
natiiro tins symptom js amilogiuis to iiiHanitv; in¬ 
sanity Is in shm’t, a sliiiihir siah^ niKimmipaiijed 
doliriuiii t!‘>»»^dions which are the eaiiHCs of 

In liealtli the inoiilal pi'oiiosnes luiri’eujioml lo 
preHOiil sensory impressions oj- to (Jio inomoi'y of 
llioao winch are past, but iu deUiuuu IIJh yovre- 
Bpoiidciico ceases, ami tlio fif f?orebmI 

activity boar no ivnc^ relation to ivallty. Do- 

mu"nv nlY ^ '"U'llul (.iKiuiuminn, 

anj 01 nil of wliieli may lio |ii'(>»uiil. In any 
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vi«liial iDHiiinno, Tho niiiid may bo ii 08 f;cs»cd by 
falHO iilea!^ or ; Bannoij i]in>rc«sio»« may 

falwo \iorco\ifcion« or illmions^ or tlioro 
iiifiy hi't (ictitbmq poi'coptioiiH or halliicimtionst 
wiUtout the, pix'rtftucoaf atiy fiouKovy imyn'cSftionR. 

Tl)(i niurt^ ctnniuon causes of doUiiiim aio four, 

(1) Loral dinouHoji nf tlio bmLi or ih on'velopeU/ 
as iu tho easo of iaflauiinalioii of tho lining mom- 
1 mines. (2) Toxie RuhslaueGa elrculiabiiip in tho 

ivhieJi jnay Jaivc thoh* origin wiwiiii fciio 
Hystoiii, rh in Llio rotoiition of wasLo proiUicts 
during; tlio PmaL stages of kiiliioy disef^iOi or may 
1 10 introiiiniod from Vitlumt, such afl tho spocific 
\unwvuH of t»lui awitu infwCUms diHcasc'i, or active 
Huhstaiiccs Uko alcohol, (8) JJigli body tojimcm* 
liiiros, ^vhich may occur apart from any WooiV 
poison iu a local Inllauiniation of somo distant 
fiig/*n. (4) Irtanltiori, which Jiiay often he seen 
iji Iho (50uclivling periods of was ting disoai<cs. 

Pclirliiiii Ti U^IIICIIK ift the tonn ojn ployed to 
denote one ef tU<i ocaiU phases avipLug in lUo cnuvso 
of clnniiic AloolioHsm (o.vO* *’’‘*'* IV’®’ 

cipiiatoil hy a period imlnlgencfl in excessive 
drilikings Untl shiisvM itself al lii'sl in Uio form or 
geuiiU’al unoiiHinoss luul restlossiiess dining tli<j clay> 
folhnvLul hy HleijpleHsiicsH, or disUirhtnl sloop uith 
liistvossiiig d real ns» at nlgliL 'L'liose Initial syinp- 
loiiis usimr iu Uin s/ago of dolii-inun ahvay.n accom- 
\null 0(1 hy (Constant imiMCular tromom, Tho do' 
livlum afimwl hvvariiddy uvchoiiCh Clio tliteo main 
vai'iotloH of nuinhii dfsturmiiico -^illiiHLonFi, Imlliici' 
nal'miiH, and doluNioim—to wlneh viiferonctt has 
IxHiu III ado in tho pmeodlng artlelo. An abtaok 
gOMOhilly hwls iihoiil throe days, hub it may esisb 
fill' Ji period of wife or stjvoii diiyn, and, so far as m 
at />i <*s(uit kneovu, thoi’o is mj moans of Hhortomug 
its duvatloiu 'I'lio chief daimer lies in tho grout 
ioniloiicy to oxlumstion whioli llio diricawo shows, 
C)no attaek appears to have u power of prediftpos- 
ing tlio Individual who Iiufi Rnfloved from it to 
jBimsonminb roeniTonoo, The ivllbelion frctjuently 
iudiicas HOino ilogroo of iiicnlial weakness, and Hub 
is iiioro Ulcoly to ho t)io oaso in thoao who holoug 
(.{} fannilGs whlcli Iiavo a lierodftnry tondouoy to 
insanity, As ahove inenlionod, no moans is 
Unowu of cnttiiig sliovt an aitnckj^and tho eiii- 
iiluvmoub of drugs in this diHouso is of at least 
Ihmhtful wUUty. T'liO only uttLoiud troabmont 
canAtilH in tho iisoof ovoiy oxpodiont which can 
lend to HUHlain tlm paliont, and avert tho great 
tendoucy to oxliauHbhiu of the vital con Ires, 

Jl^c liislCL Heo \iumm i»k hrsi*u* 

PoUi’/Hch# a biAYn of rvusshiu ^a>^®ny> on tho 
hnhhnr, (2 miles N. of hoips^ig hy rail, with inanu. 
faeturcsol (dgui'S, hHw> leathor> ivory, iiud wooden 
goods. IN>p. H812, 

Icmiied theologian tuid 
lUdivaH, iHUii ali LolVnlg^ I'ehvnmy IBM. 
siuificd tlieelogyand oriontahii aC t!m 
llmrn, and hccamo professovof Lheolugy at L«i«toGk 
in iS uL wluuico Im was called to Itrlangoii in 18ot), 
ami to iadpzig in 1H07. DoUt/schu vjvHt 
iuii and excgotical sagacity coinhiiied to give hun 
a foiciiicwt place ft/iioiig tlio inoro conservative 
Cku'uuiu tlicologiaiis, while Ids groat pomonal JiuUi- 
oTiccovera gouuration of Leipzig fliudoiitH, tiiula 

uevkH nf urofouudly Iciuacd hooks, coiitrili* 
uteu onovinousiy to oxCoiid a .soniul kiiowleugc 
of {M testamont oxegeaift imfc ui Cmriminy, 

hut in liiigland and Aincrica. TJifl oarlicsfc woilfs 
weroiuthe Held of ihu posUnWicivUcjn^^^ 

(uvo. foihiwml hy hln cointnoidariOH on 
Hong of Solomon, UoiiesiH, llio Vsidnisj and bo Um 
wiuvlnbu (.‘.oiLimontai-y on the (Ihl lesliunout, 
edlUul ioinlly with itcil, Dolitzscjh hmifiolf com 
brilmleii the volunw^^ devoted to SoW 

moidB rrovo^rhs, (Junticlos* ami Lcclcflm^tes. Livtoi 



works are his Systein dcr hiblmhcn l^sjjcholoffic. 
(ISoJ), ikr chi'ut. Aimlogeiik (iSGfl), Jesup 

und liillcl CM67>, JM* lliindwcrkcrkb^ii Zeit 
JesH (1808), His comineiifcavy on Genesis flS87) 
made large ccncemoiiB to fcho Gvlfcloal tlieavy of 
tJio I'ciitafcoiicli, He (lied 3d Jrarch 1890.—His 
son, h'nniDumn horn .Sd September 

I0‘7A I.AII r.1.-An.1ii n «< All 1 1 Kn f. I mi n Cf 
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iaff das Pamiies? (1881), and his groat Assy)\ 
^VbHerOKoh {ISWJ et aoq,). 

fteliiisi, NiKOliWSj a distiugidaUed German 
.Sliakaspcariixii critic, xvas horn at Jlremen, lOtli 
Hciucnibor 1813, and studied philolo^ at Bonn 
and llerlin, and in Enrjlaiul and iL'auco. Ho 
iinally settled in 1846 at lloim, ■where he hecnino 
ovtraonlinary professor in 1855, nnd profc.agor in 
and ivliere ho died 18th I^avoiiihei* 1888. 
lliti cavly Lectures wgvq on Sanskrit and the 
Koiuaiico tongues, but he afterwards (Icvoted him- 
wclf to the KngUsh language, mid Htiiratura, and 
4 iH a sfciulont of .SliakCHpcave took a place that, in 
the opinion of most schohw'^j waft second to 
Apart from cxciirHions of lesser importance in (3fcher 
Jlchls of Utoraturc, he pnhlishcd Ahhcuu'^htiff/cfi^a 
6Uhifa(rc(mHh Src. ; ami Jiis edition of Hiiake- 
ypearo's works (Elherfold, 7 ‘''ols. 1851-01} 5lh ed, 
2v(ds. 1882) is an acknowledged iimsterplcoe, ita 
notes a marvel of lewo sugneity, 
llellYcry In Siilc, iioeSiAi.7. ov Goods. 
OcUYCvy of a Oced* See Deed. 

Della ^^nisean vScliool* About tlm year 
7785, a mirobci' of EiigliHli residents at 
oiKleiivoiircd ioaiiuwo thojr lagging Jtonva hy writ- 
iiig versos, which they published uiidor tho title of 
*Ihc Florence Mkcclltwjj. Tho insipidity, awficta- 
iion, and fantastic flillineas of those prodnctiom 
transcend holiof f yot 5iich waa the Pootio poverty 
of bho time, that they soon fmmil a ciwd of 
mimirovs and imitalorB, Taking ^ic name of a 
I'loreutino Acwlomy (q.v.), the Hnlla Cniacans 
now began tf) imni thow pYCclovis Irtcnbrationa in 
KuLdand, ohiolly in two ilally llOwslml>or^^ called 
the Wodd and the Oracle, the 6pi]iemie 

malady was Fiprending from fool lo fool, uR CulVniA 
ijjingonfcly ^'ay*'ii <^nc of tho hi'otjjorhood, a iHr 
iluhoi'b Merry, cnnio over irm IHovemic, and 
GmmediiitQly amnmneed liiinsolf hy a sonnet to 
L(wq,' 16 W(vs ansivOL'od by ojio, 'Anna Aiatikia 
(Mra Cowley), who (as was tho custom) pmised 
\i. iinmodm’atDly m language oveu movo absurd 
tlimi Mony’8 own. ‘The fovoi; now titmocl to a 
fi’OiiZY J liUni’a, Cnilos, Oi'iando, Adomv-lo, 

ami ft thousand other nanielcffa eangM 

the infection j and from ono end of the 
to the other all was nonseiiyo and Della Cnmca. 
Jhib letrilmtioii followed, for Kcmcais wabenes Lbo 
com-rteef luwliy os aUwly os tliat politics. In 
Gilford pjoduecd bis Bnmad, and in IdKJ 

a sea ping. It cojtupletoly killed tlm suhooh and, 
Kulceil. it only in thran two pwns that the 
nicniory of most of the nnimnpy Delia 
HOMKKtom Ime Ijeon iireaoiTml-'nn iimnoiitaUty 
which may ho compared with that coiifeiicd by 
the NewyuU Calendar’ 

l>4^11vS# a pert of jUecria, 5 Q niil^ L, of 

Algiers> with a nroiioh gaiTison. Inp. 3oOL 

I>« JOJIN Louis, born at GenDva in 

V7W, ovigUvally an advocate in Ins nativo 

town, hub ahoixb, 1769 camo to England, » 

apito of IdH Utoravy aebmty, lie Lvm. 
vcavs iu ci’oali poverty, always in dcbfc and le 
pwlcdly ui priaon. ilivving inlwvitod a amall 
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pv-oi^ei'ty> he returned to his native country in 
fl77o, and died at a village in Switzerland, July 
l(i, laOG. Do Lnliiie’s principal work is 'J'/ic Con¬ 
st iivtion of England; or nnAccoiini of the English 
Goverrment; in which it is compared J)Oih 
^/m Bopiihlkan Form of Govemoieni and the other 
Monarchies in Europe, It was rirwt puhlishccl in 
Fl’giicIi at Aiiifitevdnin in 1771; the Engliali tranS' 
latioii, l)y another hand apparently, did not appear 
til] 1775. The work, wdiich ilattered Eiigiaiid, 
threw no now light on tlio snhieeb, long onioj^cd 
a high reputation, and reached a tciitli eaitioii 
(with Life, 1853), bub Ims long been siiporflccled; 
its aiitlior was called by Isaac D'TsracU Hhe 
Edgliab i\Iontc>s(iniou,' In 1772 he also published 
anoiiyinonsly in English, A 2\mdlel bchveen the 
English Government and the former Govannient of 
Sw&kni ten years later, his History of the Ela^ 
gefhints; in 1796 MxEssap containing Strictures on 
the Union of S^'otlaml loiin England. and nunicrouH 
political paorpMeto. In 1816 Dr Jiiisby tried to 
prove that Do Iiolme was Juuina. 

I DelormCs hlAKiox, a famoiia French woman, 

I whose name figures too nronihioiifcly in tl»o history 
I of the 17tli century, Slio was horn ahonb 1012, ab 
a village near Chftlons-snv-hlarnc, find came at an 
early period of her life to Tans, Nvliei’O her great 
heautv aiicl brilliant wifc soon gatliered a group of 
I wealtliy and liigli-horn lovers round her, ^ Kven 
; the great Cardinal Itichelieu was not iiiKonsihlo to 
hov charms, and revenged hiniscll for her con tom pb 
by causing liov to be soparabeil from the ill-fated 
young Cinq-Mars, her lovo for vdioiii wiis Llie one 
ennobling passion of her life. Among her lovers 
wore, in succession, the Duke of Ihickingham, 
Sainb-Kvremond, tho Due do Ilrissac, tho Oliova- 
lior de Craiinnont, and JiJnicri, tlio SiiporinfcoiulcnL 
of Final!GO. During the first distilrlmncea of the 
Froynlcurs^ her liouse was tho rallying-point of tho 
chiefs of that ptaiiy, and in coiiscjjucnce blazaviii 
was nhout to fling her into prison, when slio 
Bii dll only (lied iu 1050. A curious tradition sprang 
lip in Franco during Llio next century, to ilio oflect 
that Llaihm bad not died, hut escaiietl to London; 
tliat sho hod married an Eu'di^h lord, Imd then 
I returned to Paris, niul nuin'icd limt a robhcr-chiof, 

I next a procurator of linanco, and, finally, that she 
diod in 170Q j or, nccsording to another account, 
even so late as 1741. Her story ivas treated by 
VioLor Hugo in a drama; by Alfred de Vigny iii 
liivS 1*0111 an CO Cinq Mars, See Eugfcno do Mire* 
court’s imaginative Coyifcssions ch Marion Ddonm 
(3 vols. 18D1). 

Delos (called also in aucioiit times Asicria^ 
Orlggiioh an island in the Grecian Archipelago, 
iho siiiallesb of the Cychidefl, is situated between 
the islandH Hlioriea and Atykoiius. Acc()r(liiig to 
tlio mythological accoimb it was at first a floating 
island, hut was fixed to the bottom by iu 
order that it might become a /<afe abode to Loto 
for tlie bi^Lh of Apollo and Aibciiiis. Its cailiesb 
historical iuhabitants were loiiiaiis, and it ajqioars 
to have been Iho ccnti’c of a great nonoiUcal 
festival hold in lioiioiir of Apollo, both on the 
inainlaud find in tlio islands. In 426 Ji,o. Delos 
was purified by the Athenians, all the tomlis wei'c 
ronioved from it, and it was dedarod ])oiliitioii for 
any liirth or deiiLh to take place on it. Four years 
after they expelled the Delians from iho island. 
After 146 h.o., wlieii Coriiibli fell, Delos liccamo 
the sQiit of extensive coiiiinorco. Its .sacred af^socia- 
tiouR, Us p;real festival, its excdloni/ Imrbnur, nnd 
its situation in tlic direct route fiuiii non thorn 
Europe to tlie coa.sts of Asia, all combined to 
reiulor it a port highly favoured hy morel units. 
So great was tlie traffic of Delos tluii ib is siiUl 
10,000 slaves difingcd liands here in a single day. 


After flourishing for a (»onsiderahlo time, it was 
devastated in tho Alithridiitic war (87 and 

from lliia ealainity it nevor rccovorod. Jdttlo niiU'o 
til an 1 s(i. 111 . in area, it was noted for its indni- 
Irccs, ami also for its hmss, and tlio brazen vessjds 
M'liich it niaiinfacLui‘i‘d. Tlie town of Ddos^ wliiidi 
stooil at tlio font of Mount (.lyiiLlms, a gram to enig 
347 feet high, is now a ma^s of ruiiis, Still, how* 
over, blu) remains of Urn great temple of Ajiollo, 
uiul of tho colossal statue raised iu his hononr, may 
Ijo dislinetly traced. Since 1877 extensive investi¬ 
gations liavo been prosecuted in its mins by 
llomolle for tlio French Arelurologieal liisliUite. 

Deli\hi (now Kastri'if an anei(3nt Cri’ook town 
in Pliocis, colcbraled c1 11 oily for its famous oraido 
of Apollo, was situated about 8 niih^s N. of 
an indentation in tho nor thorn shores of the Gulf 
of Lcnanlo, at the south on 1 l)iisn of IhmiassiiH. 
Its original name, and Unit hy w'liieh Doiiier in¬ 
variably upoahs of it, w'as Pytho, It stood in iliu 
cont-i'o of a ilisivict renowned fur iis ehiMHioal 
associations. Gcoiipying the vale of the PhnstiiH, 
it w‘as seated in a semieirclo like Uui area of a 
grand naiuval tliealro, backed tow^ards the north 
by two lateral .spurB of ParmissuH. Tliese lateral 
ranges extend east and w'cst arouiul Doljdii, ami 
give rise also, fi'om Llie point at whu-h they ap- 
proxiniato, to the faiuoas founialii of Gastalla, 
the holy w'atcr of the Delphian teiindo. Tlio 
earliest iidiabitaiits of Dolpfii are fiaid to liuvo 
Goiuefroui Lycoroa, a town upon one of the slopes 
of ParnasHUB, the iidiabitiuits of which are sup¬ 
posed to have been Duriaim. From tho Dslpldan 
nobles wore at first taken tlio chief inaglKtratca 
and tho priests of the temple, while the l\vLhia or 
priestess who deUveved tho oracle, at ilrub ahvays a 
young maiden, but latterly ahvays a w'onian not 
younger lliau fifty, wnis usually selected from sonie 
family of poor conn try-iteople. In tlm centre of 
the leiiiplo was a^ .sniall opening in the gi'oiiiul, 
whence arose an in toxicaliiig vapour, Ijolieved to 
come from the well of I'liswolisj and tlii^ Pytliia 
having breathed bids, siit down iijxm tlio tripod 
oi‘ tlircc-loggod stool, wdiicdi was jilaeod ov(U’ Iho 
chasm in 11 le ground, and tlieiicu delivered Lliij 
oracle, W’hicli, if not proiiouncc’d at lii-nt in hex¬ 
ameters, wm handed over to a jioet, oiuplnyiMl for 
the ]mr)iose, wdu> cimvevtod it into that iorm of 
verse. As the celebrity of the Jhdjiliic onude 
iiicrcpcd, Delphi be (‘nine a town of great wtuiUli 
and inijHH'tiince, famous not oidy in IfidhiM, lint 
also among the noighbmiriug nations. Here Iho 
Pythian games were liehl, and it was one (d tlin 
two places of meeting of 11 10 Aiiipliietyoiiio (Jonneil 
(ij.v.). The fourUi Ccmjilc, thmigli the iirst Iniilt 
of sUuio, was destroyed liy five iu filH luOv, and 
(hiring the snoceoding cenLiiry a Iiflh and hist one 
was liiiilt hy the Ainpliietyons at I,he (♦out of IlfiO 
taleiils, or £115,000, It was lu'xastyle, fronltsl 
with Parian iiiarbhj, ainl adorned wUli stidu- 
ary by Pmxiiis and AndiUMlhenes. In /ISO ii.t\ 
Xerxes sent a jjoi'lion of jiis /iriny to plumlm’ IhiA 
temple j but as they rliinlsul tlje riigget] p/illi tliat 
led to the shrine, a ]i(ud of tlimulm' hv<die over, 
head, and two huge enigs tmiihliiig from the 
heights ei'iishcd nuiiiy f>f Mm Pm>iijinN to doutli, 
while their comrades, slriudv with Icrror, liiiiioil and 
fled. It W’UH plundorcd by the Flioejiiijs ilin-ing 
the Snored War, mid wa.s utiueheil by Mm (luiils 
in 279 n.(t, W’ho were said to have Ismn mimlsnl 
like tlm Persians liy |)orleiilH, Tim spleiuloiir of 
Delphi subsequently exeiUnl tho rajiaeitv of niaiiv 
conqiiorors, and suiVered severely by Iheir aihteks. 
Nero caiTiod oil'from it 51)0 ]>roii/.e slutuesj Goji' 
stiiiitino also luiiioved many of its woi-Kh of art to 
his ow'ii cajiital. In the time of Pliny, llic muuhei 
of sliilueH in Didplu was m»t less tlmii fiOOO, ami 
within tho temple fur a long tlino stood a gfdden 
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wtalu« of Al)oIU]. The iwuleni town of Kasivi 
now (►ccniiiea ilio hito of Delphi, in the neiglibour- 
lio(nl 01 fJic Bnnvco <»f Uio atill llowiiig Castfilian 
Hon A, MonmiHcii’s DdphiH (Lein. 1878), 
vol lii, (IK80) of ihnidi6-Lcelerfi'a Ilhtoira de hi 
Dhdmttioii (hiii: VAjUwuUd, and the ConiJiill 
iUtnjnzinn 

tents. See liKLu(J a. 

Ihipliin Classics. an odibion of llio Greek 
ainl lidiimu oltoics ((M vohimea, 1074'-1780) 
]n‘opavcn hy tliirly-niiio of tho heat acliolai-a of the 
limo, nndnr llie 0111101 x 1111 )) origmally, of llossnol 
anti fluoi, Inlora to blio tlanpliiii, aon of Loniji 
XiV', Tli« UUO'jMijjji'H hear the wokIh, *Iu uiivm 
HonniisHinii Dolphini,’ lioiico bho imnio. Editions 
in ootavo of \nirtimilav anlhore, ns Virgil and 
lloraeo, wore ofLon ropriated in Eiighind. Tlio 
Dolpliin (JhiHsioH are may e.sboeuied of little value, 
l^elDliliiiaiis See Domuiin. 

Oell^lilnlum* Geo liAiuctinno 

Oelta \h the alluvial deposit fermed at the 
luoutli of iii'lvcv fioai tluuloiKmitiou of the particles 
which it has held hi ftiinpouftion tiv rollnd forward 
upon its bed, [VUo tonji win# ongiiialJy applied to 
(ho Lvuct of lantl (hiis formed (nminly witliin 
lilHtorieal tlruas) hy tlio Nile, which, heiiig iiuiloseil 
hy two luaiii hranohOH and tho ftca, has tho form 
nf Iho (h’ook hiUor A, doUa. 'I’he fomialion of 
del las (lo])<mdK mm o upon Iho ahaeiico of opposing 
cnvroiitH at tho i non ill of tho rivor than upon llio 
quauUty of ficdiuicut hold in Huspousiou whoti it 
nuuriioH tlio «ea. Deltas ara coiisomunitly of aim oat 
iiivaviahlo occurronco in inland lakes, in tlioquiob 
(wlnnrioH of tho nearly tidolesa Moditon-anetui, and 
ill tlio Hlioltomi bays and gulfs of oUuu’ seas, \Vlioii, 
on tlio other hand, tliero are aLrong old)-tides, or 
powerful ooaaniociu'i’onts, tho dotritus iscaviictl oil* 
into Iho sea. 

I>pUh illegal is an alloy oon«jstin/tf of oopi^ci’ 
and zinC'—in other words, hriusu-^to wiiioli ftomo 
nningaiiCBo has boon added in tho foi m of fbno' 
inangauowoa ov spicgcl-ijison which coutaiha man* 
ga7Rm A iitlJo is also nswl, but onoiiLdi 
of thin is imually present in fcn o^mangancHO. Tho 
iron added by tho use of tlieso Hubstances should 
ho kept Hiimll in quantity. Delta metal 1ms 
ftiniihu’ [irojtorties to phosphor'bron^fG, if, indeed, 
Botno of it Is not simply maiigancao-hronzo. The 
BUiemi and tho iniinganeso modify tho prouovUea 
of copper in the Hiiinowayas phosphorus does in 
tho case of pliesphevdwouxe (wee Delta 

metal in usud for parts of machinery and hfr orna- 
lueulul work. Hcq the patents of (jf. A. Dick, the 
inveiitur of delta inotiil, No. 5D14, Docomhor IB88, 
and Nu. (\m, April 1884, 

l>clu<\ Jhan aND in':, geologist and 1110 teorolo- 
gist, was horn at (hiiiova in 1727. Settling in Eng- 
Jam I in im appointed j'twler to (iiiecn 
Cjharlotto, a pont which ho retained till Ins deatli at 
AVlndsor, 7 th Novumbor 1H17. He was author of 
* tilirLeon workB, 

(tlii-ougli the Eronch, from Lab. dilu¬ 
vium, ‘a llooilD. Thoro is scaretdy any couHider- 
aijio race of num amvmg whom tlmvo dues not oxkt, 
ill some ftirin, the tradition of a great dehigo, which 
doslmycd all the human race except their own 
progmlitors, Tho olaHsieal story of Deucalion mid 
VyiTha is hilt a typitial oxainpio of similar myths 
found every where, and Haviigoa and fathovs of the 
eliurch alike Inivo argued tliat the sliolls, corals, 
and other nianuo objects often found on the toivs of 
iiioiijitains, olVerod cliHtiiiet proof of tho hleioncal 
roalUy of n ilolugo. That the NeacMau dolugo 
riicoriled in Seriiilairo covered tho whole earth and 
destYi>yed all mauklud Bave one family .Avaa tho 
universal oj)lnlou until Lowavda .tho close of tho 18tli 


ceutuvy, and is luaiataiiied even in Dean Buck- 
land’s Iteligiiiw Dihmanw (1823). The organ^ 
reniains, on wliich the science of pialdeontology is 
no^w founded, ivere rej^arded as its wrecks, and were 
hold to prove that it had covered evei'y known 
country, ami risen over the highest In the 

progress of geology, it soon became evideiib that 
most of the stmtilicd rocks demanded an eavliev 
origin than a few thousand ycai-s, and the inlUicnca 
of the deluge was coas^nently restricted to the 
Blightly albored supcrlioiai deposits; but many of 
these were, after a few years, found to belong to a 
period vastly anterior to any historical epooli, and 
to havo been pruchiced by long-coiitiiiuett and per* 
sistont agencies, dilleiiiig totally from a temporary 
ciitaclysm. The more common inodeni opinion 
[ ToguYds the ilood oi Noah ns pavUnl aiul local, 

I although the universality seems fairly enough to 
he huplled in the biblical deaeviptiou, and altliough 
the old theory, luvs been revived hy Mr H. Howortli 
ill hiswoi k, T/ic Mummoth imd the Flood (1887). 
TfieJnfcp M, Lcnoriiiaut, the most hvillianb as well 
as enidite of orthodox scliolars, in Ms great postlm- 
uious Jlistoirc Ancwiiie de I'Onent, argues the 
partial character of the flood from the absence of 
all Tccord of a deluge amon^ tho black yaccfi of the 
world, as the negroes mid I'apiians; and another 
Catholic Hcholav, Rl. T Ahlui Motaifi, in hia interesting 
and learned work, Xc DUngc main- 

taims lliat thin opinion is quite conaistent with tlio 
exegesis of Scripture, with tradition, and the doe- 
trine of tliQ church, wliilc it is tlio only tlicory tliat 
Avoifks all tho ethnological andliiigjiisfciodifficulties 
presented by the cxisieiico of the great Jiogro mid 
yellow races miivkod olV bo distinctly from the 
Noacliiau type. The deluge tviidilions of many 
priaritive races are eoiuicctcd irifch religions ])tys- 
lories, and it is scarcely' true, as has often been 
asaertod, that it is the Old Testament alone that 
gives a moral I’cason for the dohigc sent upon the 
world, Tfio Clialdoftn accoiin t disco verod by Geort^ 
Sniith prcflcnta a striking^ Tcseniblauco to the 
Genesis story, and agrees with it also in niaking 
tiio flood distinoUy a divine rotributiou for !u\mati 
si'n, altliough it of coumo diflbm from tiie Jewish 
acmiut in boiug palythelstic iiifitead of inonofcho- 
istic. Tho vessel in wJiichXisutlirog, tho Clialdoatt 
Noah, sails, is a ship guided by a Bteomman, and 
oLheix besido Ids own family are achnittod into it. 
Tho flood is sovoti days al its height, aiulXisiitliros 
Bondft out in succession a raven, a dove, and a 
swallow. Tlio ship finally rests on Bowaiuliz^ the 
highest uiouuUin of Ejv&teyii Kurdistan, and the 
puivk which sujiporta the heavenfi, instead of iipion 
Aiiwat, the uoilUeru or Avmeiumi continuation of 
iJio range. Babylonian timlition also confounds 
Noah with Enoch, for Xisuthros is taken to tlio 
akioH innnediaLoly after coming out of the ark. 
Two (lohigo pool)IS were niualgainaled togotlicv in 
an Akkadian opie, in twelve books, desenbing the 
advontitrca of CizdliUbar, a great sojar hero, to 
whom XiButhroa himself )m\‘vates tho story. A 
translation of tho best yei'sion—that of Haiipt—is 
given by Professcjr Sayco in hie Fresh Light from 
ike Ancii^nt McmiTiwUs (pp, 20-3i). 

I>e I^iiwatlco Iiiqulrcntlo. 3 qo Iksanitv. 

a ti5Wn of Albania, 45 miles WNW. 
of Janiim, \Yith a ettong caatle, and a trade in 
olivo-oil and fruits. Pop. 6000. 

l>einat\e^) Athenian ovatar, of great Qxtom- 
poro oloquonco, but of no character or principle. 
A hitter enemy to the great Demosthenes, he pro¬ 
mo bod eagerly the Maccdouiau iulorcat, and was sent 
away in safety by Philip wiicii taken prisoner at 
CliOjVoiiea (338), bub had not the grace to be honest 
ovon in his antiqmtriotisnu and waft pub to death 
for Ills treachery by AiiUpater in 318. , 
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I>C^iiiaii(l aiu! Supply. In PoUtical Loonomy 
i> 3 nian(L liaa reforenco to tlio <]uantily of goods 
aakod for in the market, and supply has lofcrenco 
to the quantity ot goade odored. Tlio la^va of 
(leniaiid and ^^iipply may bo thus stated; when 
the denuind exceeds tlio supply, competition grows 
stronger among the buyers, and prices tiho, and 
when the donmncl falls short of the supply, com¬ 
petition groM^a stronger amonj^ the sol levs, and 
pnoea fall) or tluie, falling prices tend to lesson 
tlio Supply and incteoso the demand, while rising 
prices tend to increase the supply and lessen the 
demand. A rise in pricus tends to encourage pro- 
ducfcioii, wJiilo a fall in prices tends to discourage it. 
Convcisely, consumptioji is promoted by falling 
ami lessoned Uy rising prices. The result is that 
dcmaiul and supply aoutmually tend to cnuiUhriuui, 
Under such a aysfconi it in assumed that buyers and 
sellers or producers and consiimors arc free to fix 
thoir own prices. In other words, tlie laws of 
supply and deinand prevail under a system of free 
competition. 

IKmiuivciuU Mount, an extinct volcano of 
Persia, fouiiiiig the loftiest peak of tlio Elburz 
Chain, which separate.*! the low shores of the 
Caspian Sea from the high tahlelaiid of Vcvsia, 
TIio height hitherto has been usually marked as 
14,700 feet, hub has heen fixed by the Ihisslcm 
Caspian Survey at 1S,000 feet, 

Deiuben, Lakk. Soe Tzana. 

BciJibliiskU Hkxkv, a Polish general, was 
born near Cracow, ICth Jauiiary 1701, entered tho 
Polish arjny in 1809, and fouglib uiulcr Napolocn 
against IWssla and at Leipzig. In the Polish 
revolutio-n of 1830 ho so distiiignislicd himself that 
for a shorb time he was commander-in-chief of 
the national army j in 1833 lie entered the service of 
Moliomofc All. On tho outhrenk of the ffungariiui 
insurrection, Kossuth appointed him commander- 
in-chief of the ITiingai'ian army. lie drew up 
a plan of the camiiaign, l>nt was JiamperGd by 
tho jealousy of Gurgei; niid after the defeat of 
ICajiolna (February 20-28, 1840) he was forced to 
resign his com maud. At Ivosautli*e j'C.signation 
Demhinski iled to Turkoj^ but iu 18/50 he relumed 
to Franco, and died at Paris, I3bh June 18(M. He 
was awthew of il/6u<nVcs (1833) aud four othov 
u-^orks, 

1);<M11C (Gr. demos)t a subdivision of ancioiit 
Attica and of niodoni Greece. Tho ddmoi were 
towns [lips or bund reds, aubdivisioiia of the pknlal^ 
and were orpiivalent to tlio Dorian kfnm?, fMt.pam'; 
in the time of Herodotus they were 100 hi niimbor 
(10 iu each pMe)^ afterwards 170; their origin was 
commonly lefevrcd to Theseus. Tljo wurtl dc/nos 
curly came to bo applied to the commons, and sur¬ 
vives significantly iii mv dcmocraci/ and (ic}fmjo(/m. 
jOciiieiilbrcf, or DusaiKMWKiiwn, a hernldit! term 
to signify that llio incnibeiu of an 
ariiinal are cut from iU body. 
Deiiiciitia. Sco Lnsanitv, 
]>eiiicrai*a, one i>f the three 
comIfc^(3^^ of friiiana (o.r.), 

helwoou the Abiiri and the Ksso- 
quibo, takes ita uanio 'from tlio 
Dninei'ai'a Kivcv, which rises in 
the Maccari Mmintains, iu about 
•P 40' N. lafc,, and after a northerly 
course of aboili 200 miles, outers 
the Atlantic at Cicorgeiown. TJic moutli in 
mile wide, bub is obstructed by a bar at low tidcH^ 
the atJ'caui is navigable for 90 miles, and lias many 
ilonrisliing acttlomoiits on its baiilcs. 

l^eiiiCSlie Was that jmrtion of the lands of a 
Manor (q.v.) which the lord of the manor reserved 
for Jiis iininediabc u.so and occupation. 


DEMETmUS PHALI'UIUUS 


Deiiioter, tlm Ceres of the Unmans, was one of 
the chief divinities of the tireeks.^ She was tho 
car til-goddess, the patron css of agricultnro ami of 
fruits, and lier name itself inont probably mnuib 
AIothor-Eartli {gv7nclfr). Irllm was the daughter of 
Cvomis and lilioa, and was by /eiis llie mollmr of 
Porscphoiio (Pi'OBOrpiiio), who was carried nil’while 
gathoring tloAvora in the Nysiaii plain, in Asia, )iy 
Aidoucufl (Pluto), tho gou of tho nether world. 
Dcniotor wandered for somo lime in Hi^anili of luu’ 
daughter, and when she learned whither die had 
hecn carried, quitted Olynijms in miLau’, and dwfdt 
on eavUv among men, as at KUmsis, tudugiug Mchh- 
iiigs ill her train. At length Zeus sent Hermes 
to liring hack Porsoplioiic, and botli mother and 
daughter then roturned to Olympus, wlioreupon tho 
earth again hrouglifc fortli her friiil.s. As Persn- 
phono liad eatoii a paid of a pomegranate in tho 
under work!, she was uhliged to spend one-tliird of 
the yep in the gloomy kingdom (if her hushaml, 
rotiivning to her motlior the reinaiiuler of tlio year. 
Many laler additions wore made to this heantifui 
htoiy, in which it is notililllculb to sec an allegovisif 
turn of tlio burial and revival of blioseed-coni wilhin 
the ground. The lialiii peels made Knua, iii Sicily, 
Wio scene of Proaevpiuc^H viv\m. The Elcusinia were 
hold every year at Athens, in liouonrof Deuiuter 
and her dtiughter, as u’cH a.s the T'liesmnphoria, 
botli tlioro and in other parts of Greece,^ Tlio 
Ablicniiuis revered her especially as the originalov 
of civilised life and its aiU, wliU’h all rcHt on tlui 
basis of agrlculturo, In art Domoter is repiOHOuted 
fully clothed, a garland of corn-cal's round hor 
head, hi hor hand a sccptm, oovn-eavfl, or a poppy, 
and somoliincfl with a torch and niyfitic hasRet, 
Tho woi-ship of Do meter, known os Cores, reiicliod 
Home from Sicily, and nlbimately acquired groat 
political importance. Her chief festival tlioro was 
blio Ccimlia. Heo Ckrks, 

DeiiietrliiSy or DMiriir. Sec llrssrA, 

JDcillctriiis Pluilerou.H, so named from (ho 
Attic demos of Phjilpnis, a soap or t of AthuiiH, 
wliere ho was horir about 34fi Ji.o., was diHliu- 
giiished dfi an orator and polithdan, Though 
ut 3 .scended froni a fitmily of iidillior rank mir 
property, by his abilities anti energy ho rose to 
bho hightiHi honmivH at AihenH. lie was eduealed 
along with Menander in tho school of 'riioo- 
plirastnsj ontored npou jiulilic jifo about 32r>, and 
soon made himself fainous by his oratory. In 317 
ho was intrusted by (^iisHamlei’ with tlio govern• 
mold of Atlioiis, and disoliargisl itn diiiios for (mi 
years with such general satisfuctiou that tlui 
grateful Athenians heaped a]) kinds of lima in rs 
upon him, and erected no fewer than 3(10 statues In 
his jimiour. During tlio later period of Ills ad¬ 
ministration he seems to have given hiniHelf up 
to dissipation j and when DemctmiM I'iilioreeles, 
kin^^ of Hacedmiia, aiqH’oaelied AlJuuis with a 
b<iHicginf» aviuy iu 307, DeiueU-ius, lowing bwt llm 
syinpatliies and eo-eperiition of the AtlionhuiH, ^ 
was obliged to ilee. All his slatiu's were rie. 
iiiolisbcd oxcimt one. (fe retired first to Thebes, 
hut aftcrwiinls found refuge in the eouit of 
! Ptolemy f/Ugi, at Aloxaiulria, where lie Ih'cd for 
many years, dovoting liluiself to literary juirmiilH. 
On tho dentil of liis pro(<'etoi‘, ileiuetriiiH wtis 
ex'poljed from the (‘oiirt of Kgyjil, r«(.rea|i-d to 
Ihisiris hi Upper Egypt, iiml diro Ouun from tho 
hittiof ail t\s]i in 28.3. IhoiieiriuH was t|ie IuhI nf 
the Attic ornLors worthy of Mio iniiiu», HIh stylo 

wim graceful, Iusinmiling, and olcguiit j |jcarliig> 
boweyur, iu its luxuviounuess and i^unbincy to 
oirominaey, tlie marks of a detdining oratory, 'i’lio 
list of liis works (fifty in number) givim by Ifio- 
genes Ijatrbins slaiWH him to have boon a man of 
most Qxtensive acquiromonCs, 
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l!\>Yl\ficivUoi\j vUffOTO fvom a 
BafiLi3ii ({i‘V,) in Imviug onlyono 
Hank inuLcfirt of tv?o and no ciiT' 

J l toin. 

Ilcitifdo/r^ a Russian mimly 

diNllujiiiirtlunl fov wealbK aiia 

liaiw(iconcc» is clescQiulcil from 
Nikita Dcmuloir^ onginally a 

klnolvsmiLli iili Tnla> wlio in the 
V\mo of VfcUv tlfto Uvmt betamo 
l)cml*))[\9ll(ni, faiiioiifi tin a iiinmifacturor of anus, 
ni[(i amaHsnR an iiiinionso ioriimc. 

Of Iho iiuiiiorous priucoH of lliC lliio, perhaps 

tlio uujhI ftiiiiuiiH is Priiico Anatol (1B13-70), horn 

lUi iVLiiHiimv, b\\li oilucatoii uv Vvaudft, ^ llo 
ahvavH romaikaijlo for liis eiitliUHlasui in lottord 
ami in Uio ftoknmos •, \uh priucipai work being Uia 
Travel It ifi Hfiulh'CUitl Knropfsii- vols. Paris* 1830- 
40), n oontaifiH i-my valualHo acioutific obsi^rva* 
Lion«> ami ia niaguidcuntly illurtUatc^d. 

J>ciuMloii» DiiiMX-itosu, T)iiMr-i-’i.i.:i;ii m nin, 
in Iloiulilry, meaua* whim an animal i« sixte 
of, till) u|i|iov lialf; and with jui iiULiiuimio olijccfc, 
iho dtixiior half ^mvloA por pivio. 

lUiUll'lllUOi in X*\niillcaUoM, is the name 
formerly glvou Lo Llio work now colled a liavoHa 
r. ]. Htio VouTiFroA'cioK- 
04‘illU-niomlc (I'V. t/miy ‘half/ and mondct 
• world/ or *«<Kd<Ry'|, a term that came uKo r'ogao 
from tilio title of a play l»y tlio ytmij^^or Diunns 
nnrirOs a\>vUiMl to a clrw» |>C womott w lavpo 
towns, Jiml ospoolally Ihirin, whoso ilisroMl far the 
nrtmi'iobiCH proven Is thoir hoinu inure tiian naU 
voi^onulHod hy Horiotv. 'rim wmi mvorH women or 
all iTogrcos of (liHVi'rtiiOfttabilily, provided only thoy 
veKutjet ilm elogaru'ws of life.' is fi^rnudar 

iStii-couUiry word, compoinulofl clmnHily ououkIi, 
tav ft wmmiuof moio tUmi doiihtCnl roputatum* 

(‘irpn;«wtlo';, a lojvji of 
^iuropoaii Tnrlcey, on a tnnutavy or tJio bttnina, 
4rt milim NK. of Monikh Pop, 8000* 

JKmuLso* Hoe JiiOAsK. 

l>OiUlH(MUlriUavm% half a Remiquam, ov tUe 
32<l part of a aaniihrovo, Soo A'Limra 

OciirilirilfC (from Hr. dmfh\ 
ci'mn, ‘a work / lienco a HmndicmfLsnmu ) wa"? 
tlio iiaino i»' the cooHUf^'oiiy (d the (finmlics to 
tUe cimtor er ftivmer of tUo world of «oii«o. He was 
nmnulveil irs the arclmn or Hilef of tUc mvoat ortlor 
of tile m* ivonwof the pleveuiti s luiwgUuji; with 

cliiioH, lio formed in it a corporeal aminatod world. 
He croaUid man, hut could nupatt in luro omy Im 
own weak picneijdo, the nr senwum» som; 

tljoroforc Lliu Idghwt, tlio really good tk)d. added 
tho divino rational mn], or mctimti, Biili he power 

af evil ill tho uiatodal body, and the kosLilo iniUv 
emm of tUo meroly HCURUoiw doiiiutrgo, provontod 
the dovolopmont of that limhor olonumt. Lho 
lUmnnrgo holdiim hiu>wdf to w the Uighesl OckU 
fiuald not lii'iiig ifi« oi'oaticres to tlio Kimwlodgo cn 
tko true Hodlioad; iis tho Jehovah of the Jowa, he 
uavtt tUmn the imperfect law'of JCosofi, which pi 
misml merolya fleiiHOous hajmmoss* aiul ovon that 
not attaiiiahlo i and agninst tlio fipirits of tiro hijlc, 
or M'orltl of mciUer, lip senb only ft psyciucah mul 
U^<*v'w(ore powevlcsR KoMHiftli, tiro nuui Jcsuh, nco 
<|noh™h. , 

1UMklllllti( an mmront town of 1 vnma, mi the 
Vmuu which k imvignhlo for Humll vcHsels to tins 
ntdiiC, 2f) mile;i H, of BMulsiiml hy mik It hns 
uLftuufiw.ini’OH of inacliinovy, hells, iroinvftvcB, engm , 
liimi, and bricks, and a trade in grain, wool, coal, 
and won. Ihip, (1HH51 10, 

‘ the potndo/ imd hratco, I Tiilp ) itt a fmm ot 
govonmiont in wliicli power vests >vitU blio hotly of 


tiro citixcim. It i» opposed to uioimrchy, tlic rule 
of one; to arigfcociacv, the ndo of the 'lest’ or'^ 
nobles; cmil to oligatehy, tUo rule of th^ fe>Y. it is 
govoriiinont of tlio people hy the people, mid for 
the people, as opposed lo governinent by a single 
elder or a doininanb class. 

Democracy wns a great force in tlm luiciont 


ij'eiiiuvjjjiuy 'vrw tb j.11 "lu' wj.w 

w^mld, hubns then prcvalcjitit bad ccrfcidn chornc 
tei'isticB, w'hich very clearly diatiiigiiisli it from its 
moilevn forms. h\ afttiquUy tlic deurocracy 'v>aa 
associated with tlio city. Xliera ^vas no gyslciu of 
ropresciilatiDn wbieli the people spvead ovov 
ONtousivQ territories could hbiiu dopnties \o Bpciik 
and act for tlicm in a coiiiinoii paiiianront In ,tlro 
ancioiit doinocmcies, tho people were, in the original 
8onRC of tiro word, cibiRcns, who perHonolly appeared 
and spoke and voted in tho assemhlica, Anotlior 
great feature in tlio aucioiib world was the exist- 
erico of ft great uundi^sr oC fiUvea who had no 
riolifcical and few civil rights—i.e. a very large 
fttid imncn’tob part of tho popnlatron were not 
reckoned among tlio citizens at alL Nonce it will 
lio seen tbab tho ‘ people’ in the mi dent democracy 
was iimitccl in mnnber, consisliiig of a city popula¬ 
tion, aiul oxclucliiig the labouring class or slaves. 
'rh«s constituted, rfie aiwient democracy Imd a most 
iiitorosfcing history. Tt altulncd to Rs liigliest and 
ilucat dcvolopiucnij in the Athens or Doricles befovo 
tiro outbreak of tho Helopoimesian war, Bcflules 
being ft eondroii for the Iroadslup of Greece between 
At lions and Snavta, that war ^Yfta a sbrugglo fov 
Sttpreniaov in tno Holloiiic worid hetwcftw the uftmo' 
eratic anil amtecratie pKinciples, of Winch iheso 
cities wove respeotivoly tlio rcptCHcntatYves and 
clminploiiP. lb leHiiUed in ilie overthrow of the 
Afcliemiin dcinomey. but tlio struggle of Iho people 
aiCalii86 tlio ricfi and privileged classes contimiea 
in tlio Greek cities as long aa they retained their 
mdmrondcnoc. At Homo, too, tho hiRtojy or tho 
city ja to a huge doffmo tho rocord of popujfly 
fttnicglo against blio pvivilogccl and wealthy 
OiiioSoiib for about two liundrecl years after tlio 
reforms of tho 4tli oeutuTy it hv'oko out 
ftfveaii ojt the tnue of the Gracchi, and ended witii 
tiro triumph of a great cliicf of tlio (lemocracyi 
duliuH Oimir. Jliit tliie trmmph meant tlio oml of 
tlic loiniblic, mid tiro poriniLiienfc rnlo of a single 
liciul, os consoUdatcfl timlor Augustufl, 

Among the Gornmuic tribes wlucti overthrow the 
llomau ompive, as among most peoidoa at A sinnlar 
fitago of dcvcloinueiit, the general body ot fwemen 
lieu considerable pl>^Yer* lint the term demnevaGy 
iiroperly refers to coiniiumitlos in a coninambively 
ativanced skate of political cvohitioii, and ib wonltV 
b(3 «n nnaclircuiisin to apply the tlienriea aiicl 
iirohloms conuocticd with tho word to luitions etiU 
III tUo tribal stage, 

IVitli tho giwtk of fc)iO republics of medieval 
lUly, ftwlof tiro cities of Maiiilcro and Germanjs 
hoffon a democratic movement sninlar in some re- 
sirocls to that o£ anciout tmros, 
hiaflimroh as it was assocmtjHl witli city life, but it 
dillercd from tho ancient donrocraGV, in so far as 
Hlaverv ceased lo bo an impor^nb factor, am] tiro 
tlovelop»icnt of tho nrodiovnl vitm was conko ed 
or ullcUed by tlic gn'eafc feudal states winch bad 
luiw riHoii. An the great wiDdcvn statw have 
hc-como ainfioUdatcd* Ibo cltios windi played so im- 
vovtftiit a paH k metiiova! life haro boon absoi’lrod 
,111 them. Tiro process-has boon a slow one, f 01 
Vonico was an iiidopcndcnb republic till tbc close 
i of 1)10 18lh coniury. HamWg 
iioi’ftiod in tiro Gorman empivo omy in 1338 lu 
tlio city life which tlmcanro to % olcisc, the slYiiggb 
Wceii rich and poor, between pnvikged classes 
iLiid tilo PDOpIo, was nioro or less present 

I'hc modern democracy lUflors essentially fiom 
the anoLCut and medieval fonns. The people no 
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longer GoJisiat inevolj^ of a j> 0 (ly oE ImrgOHscs 
• limited in inimber, but of inllliona of nn ii iobabil]- 
ing oxfcon&ive coimtvieH^ A government on such a 
buBis is voiulcred possible tbrough the vopresenla- 
tive ayfiteiu, by wbicli the vast electomto cIioohc^ a 
convcuient luiinber of deputies, on Avlnnn the legis¬ 
lative aiul other fiiueiioiia arc coiiferrctl. Anollior 
inipuitant point of (IKVoienco is tbo aiolilion of 
sbivGiy, serfdom, and the other unfreo conditions 
^vhicli fovinerly prevailed, bmochmi of doiiscionce, 
freedom in bho choice of ono’« residoncB and pro¬ 
fession, have been more or Ic^ss fnlly I'ca isetb ^ Wo 
must also note the progress towards tli) abolition 
of all privileged classes, and towards cqiu lily before 
the law. 

The modern deinocmcy, as wo now sc j it, is the 
result of a griMlual process of devolopnicnii eontinued 
through centuries amidst tho flcyhrcHt atnigglcs, 
Such Btrnggle will appear to ho inovibahlc, wlicn 
we consider that doniocmciofi have grown iij) in 
largo stales in w’hicli absohttisiii foi'nicr|> pic vailed, 
and in which the iniliLavy syatem prevaih oven yet. 
Among tlio decisive slops in iho niodoim struggle 
of tho people a'^ainst the old classes and syBtonis 
should 1)0 noted the long con test of bho Duic]i 
against ^pain, fehc great Kiiglish rovohibioiiH of 1042 
and 108B, the war of American Iiidop mdcnco in 
177ii, tliQ groat French Fevohilioii of 17^, and the 
revolnlioi i ary periods of 1830 and 1848. Thc Fnglisli 
rovidutions or 1642 and eabahlisl cd piirlia- 
menbavy riila in lUnj'land, thongli on anovrow basis, 
Yob they had the linportaut reHiill of i roving the 
fitness of a new typo of govcrnmoiit, which further 
hocaiiio a model for similar instltuiuH S in otliov 
co\iiitvics. Tho greatest event in tlio c volution of 
domocracy, liowevor, Avas tho French Btvohilion of 
1780 i tliongdi it failed for tho time, it flboolc the old 
aysteni fco its foundations; it overjnvhovo suvead 
new ideas, and raised f|ue>HLions tliab tjoiikl not 
again he sot aside. The rcvolntion of 1B80 showed 
tliat tlio reactionary conditions prevalent after 
Waterloo had ]io claim to iiorjiianoiKy. Tho 
VC volution ary jnovoinents of 1848, wJuch alVectod 
France, Italy, Austria, and CTcniiiiuy, wore appar¬ 
ently a failuvo, yet they ovorbliruw what icinaiiiod of 
tho Feudal s 3 \sbein in wcstcni anil contyal Europe. 
But llio most signiiioani thing connected with that 
period is the fact that only a few yoarslaftoiwanls 
universal suiriugo was iiitrodnced in all iho coun- 
tiiOB wliorc its injlucnce had. been felx. Govorn- 
inonts which liad been most active in mippressing 
the rovohition found it expedient to adopt its 
cardinal principles. 

To EiiLdaiul lias been given tho groat liisboric 
mission of working out the motliods on which tho 
deniocrucy has so far boon realised, ller pavlia* 
me lib, first consbitnted mulcr yiiium do Moiibfort 
and Edward I. hi llic IBtli century, was, as wo Inivo 
ficca, Jiriiily estaldishcd by tlic long contisb with the 
Stuarts. After so many contunes of experience, 
trial, and struggle, the EnglisJi pnrliaiiicnt lias ]>o- 
coiJio bbe nuithGi' of parlinmonts. Engl And has not 
been the first, liowever, to bring democratic institu¬ 
tion s to ibcir full devclopnioiib. The Uoforni Bill of 
1832 conferred the fiancluso on tho mid lie classes; 
l)iit“it Was not till tlie rofoniis of 1867 an[l 1885 tliiit 
she 1ms approxiiualcd to universal sufliage. Tiio 
Ihitisli govenniieiit is now suljstautiaHy a demo- 
ci acy, modified so far by older fnrniM, tliA iiu)nai'(?iiv 
and tho Mmiso of Lords. In in 11113 " couiAiios wliicli 
liavc adopted parliamentary institutions| the power 
of the people is much more senously eaiVtjiikd; in 
(Tcrnmny, for example, a sovereign | 4 ainiing to 
bo of divine right. The Gorman oiiipcror iiiny bo 
rogardetl as wielding a jwwor co-ordiiint^ with lliab 
of the people, and rcsling on tho aiiny. T’ho 
position of lua cliivacellor does not depend on ri 
pamamoiitaiy iuajorit 3 "—lie is tho sorvVit of Llio 


emperor j yet while not doneudiiig on a luvrliii- 
mciiiavy majnril)", lie (IndH it expedient uiid <wrn 
nccessarv to liavo one. Tlio govoriinu>iit of tlio 
United ‘Slates, as also of Iho scvovul hIiiIoh ibat 
Gonstltule tho Dnioii, in deniocriille. 

As wc liave scon, the disUnoUvu friitwvcH of lh^^ 
luodoni domocmej' arc iho w\i\oHlpr}\wu(tt/trvtiouu 
liy %Yln<di oacli man Ima Ihc lihnrty and rcHponsi- 
hi lily of shaping bis own career; vtjmiHli/ befnro 
tho law; and political jmwer hi tlu' form of nnlvmsal 
mfl'mgo, oxovcisod tlirongb^ the vopvosenlaUve 
systoiu. ^Vitil these arc asmiciaied universal educa' 
lion, and on tiie coniiiicut of Jhiropc univei'Hal 
liability to iniliLary novvieo. In Briirviu and Ibo 
United' Slatos universal liability to milllnry servit^o 
exists also in llicory as regards llio militia, thi 
tlio Euinpoan con tin on b it is a numienlmis fiiot 
imposed upon its peoples Ijy the necoHsitic.H of f lio 
stnigglo for existoiice, which tlio moral (Involnji- 
moiit of mankind has not yet been aide ho to regu¬ 
late as to put au 01 id In war. Anglo-Saxon (huiii- 
fci'ies are happily freer from sneli necessilies. it is 
an iiiterosling fuel, Jiowover, that Ih'UHsia, which 
was the first groat nation to adopt ualrersiil eilu- 
cation, was also the first to iutroduco uiiii’Cisal 
niilibary service. 

Jt is iinportanl to roinonibor tliat tlio growth of 
Iho model'll (lomoeraey has gone band iu ham I 
with tbo gmioral doveb)]iinont of the most advanced 
nations of Ibo 'world. The ceiiRolidation of tbo 
political 1 lower of tlio ]>coplo is tbo roRult of far- 
reaching causes operating on a groat scale through¬ 
out tbo history of inodoi'u nations, The growth of 
tbo democracy is iiitiinatcly connoctod with the 
growth of every other factor ni the soolaliJifo. For 
example, the dilTcvoiib stages in tho rise of tbo 
democracy could bo paralleled by LboirniirovomenU 
in tlio arb of jirinung. The dovoloiuiienb of the 
domopnicy has on tho one hand created Die d cm and 
for cbea\i UtevaUn-e wid cheap newspapers, Imt it 
1 ms also on tho other hand rlepciidcd on Iho supply 
of tliein. FurLiior, the growth of Ibo cln'a]) news- 
paper and of cheap litomturo dopimdH on Iho 
inthisfcrial dovelupmcnt, on Dm imjnoveiiicnt of imr 
teelmical capacitioH and resourcos, on inans grow¬ 
ing mastery over naUirc, To the production of 
the daily newH]>ri.j)ora llimisand toidmical npidiuni’c.s 
are subsidiary. Htuaiii luul oU'clricity arc tlio great 
forces tliat move tho viihI mccliahisin on wliitdi 
society is now based. In fact tlm growth of Iho 
democracy is intimalcly c ounce led with an indus¬ 
trial and technical dovclopniciit which lifm enh 
niiiiated in the railway, tho pciiiiv post, Dio clod 1 hi 
lolograpli, and Die .siciini pniiting-jHnss. Tim 
peculiar inihieneo n/ tli« liniiiaii voice 1 ms not iwcii 
snporsoded, yob it in eliioll^v (Inougli (lie (idc/rniph 
and the priiitiiig-prcHH that tlic mm lorn ilcuini’iJLcy 
oblaiiiH tlio odnciitiim which Die JiricienL dciimcia(\v 
received in Dicir iiopiilar aHscrnhlies and in Dio 
daily interermrso of Mio market-place. 

Thus it will bo such that (he doiiiocrjicy as M’o 
now have it is an oiilcmno of Die gmicrariiislnno 
moycinciit of mod on 1 limcR, iiiti) (fiat i(' is n fjict 
Avliich is not yi't accoinidislunl, hiif, isslill in 
of making. Wbat its nlDmal.o lesulpi fur good or 
ovjI may ho, im man can predict. ,Scaiccl3’ any tme, 
liOM'Ovor, will denj" that ili lias gientlv raised flic 
avomge. level of intclligcTico and inonility in model 11 
nations. 'L’lio life of tlio eiD/(*ii from (he diiv ho 
enters tbo chmioiil.aiy hc) imd is 11 coiitimiril pioccKi 
of cdiicalioii, and U hringM u’il-h [(< in nbundanfr 
incaHurc tholUscijdiim of respouHlbllity. It, rarnen 
wiDi it also Dio flafognavd of )iul>llcit3\ Tim puhlic 
iiitorcsis arc pnilocD'il by inccHsaut wiLlehfulni^ss 
and pulilic oritieism. On the olhor luiinl, tho 
drawhaclvH of dcnincraiic govonimcut aro olivions 
enough. Snob viisb iim-sscH of ohu'torH aro too 
nnicli contridlod by govonmumts, ciuiciihoh, and 
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inlttiOMtH; Toal iiito.i'CHts are coDcealoil 
naUor parly walolm'ords, and sacrificed to llioiii, 
ropular piif<Moiis am lialdo to upset the plans nf 
c^^-VQvionl!e^l ptdiey, and the demaj^ogue loo often 
ousts till* tnio statesnmn froni liia Avoll-nicritcd 
posilhni in U\e of the people. It niav ho. 

iidiled lliat in Iho adminiairalion oT foreign adaiis, 
Iho and pnWiaity nlinmoter- 

isUo of tho doinncracy placo it at a disadvantage 
as etmipiimd witli llio scci'cey, continuity, and' 
tenacity of a govcYnincnt Ukc that of llussia. 

Arneli huH hocn n’liltini on the niorits and do- 
inorils, iho advanlages ami disadruntiiges of llic 
dciniKU'iioy. It veiilly porluips ooaconiH tis more 
til ohserro tlio faot that it is the iiicvitallo 
tn\U‘Auuc of Unv pvcvalouL lusLurk forces, that it ' 
has a gjviii function in niodorn lilsiory, and that 
it is iht! <Uiby of the citkon and t»late»inan to ilo 
iht'ir duly iindor it, and to adapt it to fclio inatenal, 
intolluctual, rvud inoml iniprovoinont opinom 

ihn avUclcH WoYnuMJiUiNT, llv.paEttKKTATion j Do 
^i’uCfpiuviHo, Demoeywif in Ainmtui (18012); Motley, 
JfUtoric Vrotfrm of vliAcrlean Lonocruoy (1800^- 
J''rumiian, Compundivc PoliUcn Sir T. E, May, 

J}e)iwcr((Cf/ hi J^iurojw Bit- II. B. Mnino, 

<hvcynwi‘nl (1885); JU’yeu, li^itAmricm OovimomvcaUh 
(JHH8), 

a uoUtkal party in the IJiiitGil 
jSlfitosr >So oariy as IVasiiington'w lirst adminwtm* 
lion, a parly Inunvu vavionsly us Ilenuhlkans ov 
Jlomoi'inlH had ivlrcjuly heon forinoil, who doHived to 
Itiiizfc the iodozal poimr, and to iiKsimaa that of fcho 
stales and of the people; ahout 1808 tho title of ; 
Itoiiuhlicans as synonymous with Eoinocniis cl is* 
11] I] loarcd. See 1 iv-v u u um \ nk. Eke Ling d cdhi tiu a 
pi'OHidoiit in 1801, the Democrats roinaiiied in power 
till and the adniinistraUoii wns in Ihoiv hands 
also iu Idin ‘10, in 1853 01, and in 188u '80. Domo- 
m-fttio prosidoutfl^ leave lioon Jolfomon, IVIadison, 
Monroo, Jniin Qvuncy Adaiun, JiK^kaou, Van Huron, 
IhilJi, Hicrce, lluchaiiaii, Clovolaml For tho ])osi- 
tinns uOioii hy Pemocrai's mi ilm lyimt prnminont 
issuoN, see Uio article ’Unitjoi) S-'I’a™. During 
ih’iisiilonb Clovolanda term of oJIlce Die party coiu- 
uuVtcd iUeU U) I’Uo pvtuoiple of a rofcrnior tho tarifl’. 

WcmocrUlhS* an illuHlriouH Gi’cck philofiojilier, 
wius born at Ahiiera, iu Thrace, ahtnili 470 or 400 
1 L(;. Of his life little is known. 'J’hc Hlatoiiiont 
that Im was inspired witli a desire for pldlo* 
tao])hk knowledge hy coy tain Magi and. Chaltlonna, 
whoni Xerxcs had foft at Ahdora, on Ids ({rocian 
OA'/Sv'ditimi, in fw imtrn.HtwOTfchy that Yvldch 
mnnmoiits him aa continually laugliing at the 
follica of inankiniL Ills oxtonslvo truvok, how- 
ever, through a great portion of the Fiwt, pj-ovo 
the I’oality of this doslro, oh does alao Ida ccaaelc^s 
industry in ccdleoUng tho ^YtwUH of olUcv pUilo- 
sophevH. DciiiocribuFi was hy far tho meat learned 
tinIIIvor of his ago. Jle had also a liigli i- 0 ]mUlrion 
for moral worth. TFe appears to have left a stroiig 
iiHprcsHion of his disiiU oroHLed ness, nitHiosly, and 
uimpl icily on Um mind of the couuunnitv, for even 
Tim on tliu f^eolkr, who spared no one oko, praised 
him. 'flio period of his death is uncertain. He 
lived, Imwover, to a groat ago.^ On)}" a few frag- 
moulw of Ju'h nunienma ]>liysical, jnafciiematicni, 
othlcid, and musical works avo extant. These 
have Isum coHcclod hy Mullacli (nerliii, 1843). 
iJivoio praiHcw lii-s style, mid Hyrrlion iinitatod it. 

DeinocrilusV system of piiiloso))liy is known os 
the ((hmie sijalcnh which is considered to have 
huinr fiUUuW hy TmeinpuH. Its esBonoc consists 
iu the attmnpt to explain the (llireroiit phonoinona 
fd mitun* uolliko tAio eavlior louk philosopUojs, 
hy maintaining that the original chaYaoteriafclca 
of imLtttw wiu'o qnalittdioc^ hut that thoj' wore 
IU osHumt'S, IhoreForo, ns the ulti- 
imtlo cU'iiioniary yimuid of nalnre, an infimto 


miiUitudo of indivisihle c^npoi^al paiticlo^, fitoms 
(scG_ Atoh), and attrihulcs to these a primarv 
motion doriveil from no higher principle. This 
motion hmi^H the atoms into coiitacL with each 
othevj and fiom the jmiltitiulinous comhuintions 
that they form, ainhiga that vast and vtuwing 
afifiregate called ^laiurCi^ wliicli ia presented to 
oiir eyes, Democritus did not aekiiowJctlgc the 
presence of design in nature, Imt he admitted that 
of huu.^ ^Thc word chunce/ ho says, Ms only an 
expi'esaiou <^f human ignovance,’ lie helfcved 
strictly in second ary oi‘ physical causes, hut not 
in a prim ary inunaterial cause. Life, consciom- 
nesa, lliougJkt, were, according to liim, doiived 
from tiio fiiic.st atoms; tlio.so iinagoa of the seusn- 
ouH pluMwiiueua surrounding us, which wq call 
menial repreaentations, were, according to Jiiin, 
only nmteiial impimshms, ean.sed li-y the more 
delicate atoms streaming tluougli the pores of our 
organs. Democritus holdly apidied his theory to 
tho gnda LUcmnelves, wlioiii lie afTirnicti to he 
aggregates of atoms, only mightier and move 
powerful than men. lUs cbhicaf system, spits of 
the grossiicss of his luetaphysics, is hoth pure and 
nohlc. fSueli fragments of his writings aswepos- 
se.sR con tain hcautiful, vigorom, aiul true thoughts 
concerning voracity, justice, law, order, and the 
diiLics of Yukis; Avhile, in a spiiit not alien to the 
loacliingof Chnatianity, he looks upon an inward 
ncaco or licurb and conscknco as the highest gowl, 
the ciul and tho aim of nil virtuous endeavour. 
Demoilox. Soo AC.VUUS. 

l>eniogci>t) Jacques CivAddd, a French 
litlcmleury horn 6tli July 1808 at Faria, lectured nfc 
Jionnvaifl, Konnc-s, Bordenux, mid Lyons, and wns 
appointed in 1843 to tho chair of Khetorie at tlic 
Lyedo St’Louis at Paris. Most of Ina books treat 
Di Umbislory of UtDiatmc; tjiccliicf ki'q Zes ZcMrcs, 
et hi Ilomms de Zctircs au XIX. IHhh (1860); 
Jlisioire dc hi Liihmlto^e fran^iso fl36T)> , an 
achnlrablo hand-book; TaUean aC' Id ZUhretUtre 
fmti^aiac m XVII. Shch (1800); and Ilistoin dc$ 
LiUtmtm'cs. (2 vola, 1880). His poeins 

arc lUble Jcpown. 

lloliioisclle (Anthropoidcs ), a gemia of hiitla in 
the crajio fiuiiily fCrniidm), dillbring from tho true * 
evauos ill having tlio head and neck quite feathered, 
mul the beak no longer than the licjul. , Tho 
Deinokellc {A. virgo) is about 3 feet in length 



DcmoiaollQ ( AuthrQ]^oide^ %*ii'QO ). 


from the poiiifc of tho bill to the tip of tho tail, and 
tho ton of its licnd is about feob from the ground. 
Ilia romarkable, like its relative«, ior olegamce and 
synunotry of form, and grace of dcporbin^u^ ' I he 
[oatliera oovci'ing tho npjmi part nf the wing ara 
iiiiich clou gated, as in the cvaucs. 'IHie general 
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colour <jf itH iiluuia^o i« gray, bubtlic ruIck of the 
^cad aveadoriiGil with two cloganb white tufts, and 
Llic hi'oatit _ heava h)jjg hlackiHli fealliovs. 'I'lne 
deiuoiaoilo is an Afiicaii aud Asiatric bird, bub 
vinifcs Graeco and other parts of bho sou ill of 
bhiropo, To tho same genus hclongs the beautiful 
Btanlcy Orano {A. mmdisa'Uff]^ a larger ami taller 
bird hmiid in blio Ivasfc Jiuliea. 

Denioivre, AuuahAjM, a distinguisbed nuitho- 
maticiau, was Ijoni ab Vitry, in Chainpaguo, 20ili 
May 10G7i. A Protosbaiifc, ho Hod Lo JCiigland in 
1085, on ihb revocation of tho Kdiet <i£ Naiibes, and 
tliore long su^►ported himself by private tuition and 
piihlie leaLiuiiig. Tho appoaraiico of Newton’s 
Priuoipm incited liiiu to niercased dev{>Lion to 
mnthciuabical studies, and at last ho ranked among 
the leading inathomaticianfl of Jiis time. Ho was 
a member of the Iloyal Society of London, and of 
tlio Academics of lloiiin and Paris. T’ho F/iUih 
sophicai Tmimcciions of London aro onrirlied by 
iiiauy contvibulions from his pen; and bo was so 
eBteomod by the Royal Society that they judged 
him a lib person to assist in tlio dccishm of the 
famous contest between Newton and I.oibnibz for 
the merit of tbo invention of lluxioiiH. lie died in 
London, 27bh November 1754. Among his publislied 
works aro Aiumitics Llces (1725), Mtaccllaneet 
A )uUj/tica de Seriehus ct Quudrutima (17d0)j find 
The Dodrinc af Chances (171H and 1738), dedicated 
bo Sir iHuac Newton. Demoivrc’B name i« well 
known from its association with a iisiiful trigono¬ 
metrical formula—viz. that, whore k is any real 
quantity, cos 4'^-j-t sin/tl? is always one Yaluo of 
(eosff 'h I slni?)* 

Deuioiictlsatioib See Bii^iiyrAUiiRM, 
Demonology I the doctrine that relates lo 
demons, a body'of spiritual beings inforior in rank 
to dcibies proper, but yet cftpablo of inllucncing 
human amiim.^ Tho oavlior and more widely- 
sjjread eoneepbion of tho demon was merely bluib 
of a more or less powerful and intoniicdiato agoiit 
between gods and men, at one time lesolving 
himself into a kind of special gnardiiin or pabron- 
spirit, ab another acting as tho minister of tlio 
divine displeasure. Tlic gradual iliflerentialioii 
bofcwQon the benoriceiib and the nialigiiant (inalifcicH 
of demons resulted in the division into good spirits 
or guard! an-an gels and evil spints or devils ] ami 
Oliiistiaii theology, developing earlier Jowisli ideas 
—themselves powerfully modi (led by the in flu* 
eiico of Persian dualism—worked !ip llie (mo eliiss 
into an claboraio hiorandiy of angels and arch¬ 
angels, fclie other into a formidable host of fallen 
angels or devils, considered as continually employed 
in frustrating the good purposes uf (loti, iiiul ii'uir- 
sballetl under one mastor-fipirit, tho devil proper or 
Satan, the Huprenro impersonation of the spivil of 
evil. The guardian-angel corresponds cloBcly to 
such conceptions as the Roman f/cnin-s and oven the 
famous clamoR of Soorates, To primitive man the 
demon was hub one of the tlmiisand spiritual beings 
who CO 11 trolled every one of the can kgs of nature, 
and whoBC favour must bo purchased by constant 
tributes of respect and worship. It was perfectly 
consistent mtli priuiiUvo philosophy that the iimiieB 
or ghosts of the dead should coiitiiino after death 
tho iulhrcuee they cnioyed in life, and thus slionld 
jiass into tlie higher class of deities. Tho essential 
(tistiiictioiiB between the divine and tlio human 
that BGcm so fundainontal Lo modern niiiulH did not 
occur to those whose notions of the visible and 
invisible univerfic alike were entirely animistic; 
and thus we find that the savage makes no clear 
distinction between ghosts and (lemon r, and that 
ills conccnitian of fclic (ionion is constructed on the 
model of Uio lull nan soul, of coni’.sc with any 
number of tGrriblo and snpcriiiiinaii qualities 
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superinduced. It is nob merely family alVeclhm, 
but actual fear and considerations of pnuleiK^e, 
thftb lead to tho worn Id p of ancestors and of 
tlic dead; and the good nr bad fortune of living 
men is attributed to the direct interhn’oiu’O of tlui 
invisible spirits with which tho whole air an mud 
is swarming. These sjiirUs may nob only uUei-t 
tho fovtujio of the individual, lint may evou onler 
into his body, and cause iut(n'nal diseaseH and 
such other iiicxplicablo phenomena jus frenzy, wdld 
ravings, liyotericjil epilepsy, and Ibo like. 'J'Ikj very 
otymoiogy of such words as cofw/iyw// and cvstftsff 
points plainly to a time when tlioro Avas no meta* 
phor in tlioir ineaning. Hucb \h Ukj explanation 
of disease oU’ored at tho present day by savjign 
num all over tbo wori(l, and such was also 
tho belief of the somi-cLvilisotl ancient Lgynlbins 
and Jhiliybniijuis. ImUn'd, it disiinpciircii bub 
slowly lieforo the jirogifsH of sciontilie iiu!di(nn(\ 
and con tin nod lo rcapiieav in snrvivjils stnuigidy 
pcrj)lo.\ing on any oilier o,x]daiuit.ion. lJ(‘nco 
tlio function of \lio exoredsb arises naturally 
as a 111 cans of c Hoc ting jv cure by oxpidllng tho 
demon, and wo And him daily e.xmvising Ids skill 
ill Africa, and oven in (Ihina and India. A cjiijv 
ful distinction is made by Horcerors iis to wlmther 
tho infesting demon fumesses or ohsiws Iiih 
viothn—i.e, controls him from the inside or 11 
ouLsido, In early Christian tijiii's tlioso demon buv 
ally possessed, or eneiytmenst wore groujiod inl.o 
a ilass under the car(A of a special order of claricJil 
exorcists, and jdLcr tho time of St ^\ngustiiio tho 
rite of exorcism came to be applied to all iiifanls 
b( 5 foro baptism. Indeed, exorcists still form one of 
tho ^minor orders* of tho tJabholic Church. 

UovGvtiiig to tbo animisbio theory of doinoiiology. 
Avc And liow well it haiiuoniBes with widoly-spvead 
notions in folklore of phantom-droanm—night- 
mavo (A.S. marciy ^a crusher*) j the Slavonic vain* 
>ircs, or Avitch-gbosts, who Buck ^ tho blood of 
Wing viebiiiiH; inenU and suecnhi^ like AiIjliii’m 
wife Lilith in tho rabbinical story (Assyrian /////, 
*a HuecubiiH*), (lemons Avbo consort avUIi wcmoii 
and men in their sleep and by whoso iiKmiiH cliildi’en 
may ho engendered hotwocJi demons and woimm; 
tho Hindu rakshas, malignant and gigaiiim domo- 
niacal ogres avIio can at will assmiio any sliapo; mnl 
AA'ilclieH, Avlio have confoHsed a LhouHiuid times to 
boiiig iJossesscd with a familiar spirit, and who 
OAVii allogijuicc in juirticular to tlui inaster*thmion, 
Satan, Other (‘nibodiinoiils of the spirit of evil arc 
tbo Celtic and Teiiionic OuuiIh, and the Ogres of 
southern romance, avIio fh‘sU’oy men and thu'our 
their llesli ; tlio Nor.so Trolls, oiie-eyiid, malign ant 
blit stupid iiioiisterM; the Drakes and fiamuis of 
incdcni Orccce; the Jiltjiiiaiiiiin Lnunie; the Kus- 
siaii Aery and Hying snakes, Ivosludud tbo Ocjilh- 
less, Ihilia Yaga, a hideouH old bag who 
through tho air in a I lory iimrtnr, propel ](‘d wKli 
a pestle, and tho Morskoi 'rsar, or king of tiie 
wahWH, Avitli Ills daugidors, the ubiifiiilouH swan- 
maidens of roiinuico, No mythology is i jrlicr tlmp 
tho Slavonic in rnalignaut male and hnnnh' deioouH 
and Acmls {<dior/iy ‘devils’), glcomv shadows of 
old imtnro myths atid degraded foriiis of Ibe 
great deities of an earlmr roligion, a eomhinii* 
tioii of tho most li(3t(H‘og(meous olcmenis llmig 
togollierin tho most pcrph^xliig confusion, 'rijuvs 
re main of an original durUisin betwomi a go'eat 
black and a wliilo god {Jli/dnn)* but bi^sldcH (iiis 
and tliOHO (leiidish fonuH already menlioueil, Air 
Ralston emiiiuM'iih's []wb(rliki\ or limidish dwai fHi 
li/eshui\ silvan demons resoinhling tho fmins ami 
siLtyrs of (h’ook mythology; luuh/unin'r^ or wa(m'- 
spritcs; V()::idiis/i}nu(\ d mi urns wlin rifle the whirl- 
wIiuIh; (lomovuir., or domostio spirils (ike tlio 
Scotch hroumes amX tho liilkuanian kaidas: ami 
tho alduil (jf Naiad or Undim?. 
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Doinoiw with Hpccialj»cd fimcLioiis exist in myth- 
olo^ry every where* as the Jupiuieao Oni, who Ining 
on wiiuls, ihcniHclvos living at tlie centre of the 
Htionn; the Chinese aii-Mlrngoiis, whoso battles 
IninjUf on watHivsnmits the dojiions of floods in old 
}C^yptuin and Aklcudiau inybholo^^y; tho Bpeebres 
^lllu phanton^H that iiifost the seaj tlio jiixios of 
noi bliei'ii Kurope, anil the kelpies of ficotlaiul, who 
iniuni pools to drown unwary travolleiB, and naiu< 
rally hate hrid^^Qa^ aUlnni^h olsowliere tiiany bridges 
an well as otlier^ snppi’liunuiii works havo been 
oroetoil, \iHUally in iniraculonsly bliovL pei'iods of 
liiino, liy dennnm, often at the connnaiul of powerful 
111 agio iaiiH like Miehael ycotb, iSoiiiotinies the devil 
ovfiii cmisenLs to build a eliurcli for tlio reward of 
the soul ill the first that enters it, Others again 
arc those sinnis Mdio, hy their uneavtlily beauty or 
the chanII of their singing, draw on unwary yoiitlis 
Ui Ihejr ruin; inosl fanions of these, the romantic 
Lordei of the flhino. Again, paitionlar animals, 
idiitdiy those with power to Iiariii man, are fiivourito 
IniHls for doiiions to inhahiLi, especially the serpent, 
bwi also the cat, the hedgehog, the liaro, the fox, 
the lie-goat, tlio mvon, the wolf—the old Norse 
J|'enriH, and the dog, CHnceially if black in colour, 
like tlie dog in Fntfst. The mail ness of dogs, with 
its ijoeulitir liomir, itself opens up a strange chapter 
In tlin liistiJiy Ilf dcnioiiology. 

One of llio m(mtrt\’HioiiuiLicordoiiionologiesLsthat 
olaluiratisl liy the Moslem blioologians, The Jinn 
(sing, ilinaeo) were cimtod two thousand years 
hoforo Ailitni, hut binncil against (hnl and wore 
degraded from their original high estate, The 
gruLitesb ainnnii;' bhenn w’aH Ibices (Klilisl, who was 
east <mt liy Allah for refusing to W'orsliip Adam as 
made of envlh, ho hiniself having been formed of 
smoke less lire. The HheyUns form his liosl:; ofclior 
spouies of Hiihordinate JiondH are Llio Jdnm the 
least powerful, also 'Efrools (Afrits) and Mantis, 
the last tlio most powerful. Kmhiont among tlio 
ovil Jlim are the five sons of Ibices—'foor, w]io 
brings about oivlainifciea, lossoa, and injurioB; I£l- 
Aawar, who onaoiiragcs dohaucJiaiy; Sdb, who 
HUggests lies; Ddsini, who ennsos hatred betwoon 
ijuui iiiid wife; and J^clomboor, avIio piusidos over 
places of trailic, Jnfoiior doinmis are bho Glioul, 
often in human form and devoui'ing tho bodies 
of Iho dtnul like the Ihissian ’werowolycs; the 
Souhili, found in forests; bho Dolinhi, living in 
islands) and the Hhikk, ftlmpod liko a human being 
lirLlvod leiigbhwiHo. Tho Jinn nssuiiio various 
shapes, siiineLimes as men of enoniioiis and 
liortentons hidoousiicss. T’lioy live cliiollyoii the 
n 1 oiln tains of Kdf, which oncompass the whole 
ear til, and their evil iiiilnenoo may ho averted by 
talismans am! invocations, and pro-oininontly wiso 
magidivuK like vSolomou may command, bheir sor- 
vhuJH, Th(\y eoiiHint of forty troops, eaeli troop 
containing six liinulvoil tlnmsamh ooo chapter ii, 
of Lane’s Amhum l^octcl}/ itt the Middle Ages 
(edited by Stanley hamvPoolo, 1883). 

• Tho sulijccti of dnalism, or tho division of all tlio 
invisible powors into two great armioa of good and 
evil deiiJonH, rangeil undov tho supromo inipomona- 
tions of good amt evil, vvill be diflciiSROtl nmlor 
ZoiiOASTKii, and lioro it is snrtloibnt to say that 
ib iiiodilied tho wiiolo laior Jewish and Talmiulio 
doiiioiudogy, and reajmearod in the Maiiiclm-au 
hoi'osy. To it is duo the disLitiction hotwoeii tho 
dm on and tho devilt a notion which scorns fniuln* 
inontal to tlio modern moral sonso, hut was foreign 
to tho earlier demonology, according to which all 
the specially malign ant qiialities and the love of 
evil fnvilH own wake become eliaractcvLHtic of the 
latter. 'I'bo Yrltra and the othov night-powoiM, 
the I buns, of the Vcdic hyiniiH, are us yob hardly 
than [lorsonirications of merely pliysical evil, 
not inhcrontly ami iihHoluLoly wicked; while the 


Loki of the ancient Scandinavians, their nearest 
approximation to a peraoni(kfi.bion of evil, n-os 
rather a deinigocl than a' devil, not cf'sentially 
hostile to the other deities, althongli he works 
them inischief enough; and tho four arebdemons 
of the llabbiiia, Samaifl, Azazel, Asaiil, and Mac- 
cafcliiel, seem to have been originally nobbing 
more thau iiersonilications of the eleiiioiita ns 
energies of the deit}". Even tho nnmo Lucifer 
('the light'hearor’), tlio fallen angel of tlio morn¬ 
ing star, fits ill willi a conception of a devil utterly 
and hopolcasly ovil. The widely-aprend belief that 
demons are kmc accords well witji a supposed fall 
from heaven and an original state of innocence, Jb 
is not a lUtlo striking at any rate to find the same 
characteristic in Hciniaistos, Waylancl the Smith, 
and tlie Persian ALshina—the Asmodoiis of the 
Look of Tobit, the ‘Diable Boiteux’ of Lc Sago. 
T]ic sootincBs of his abode and his blackness of 
c(jlour am pcmisfcent clinractcristica, althongli, 
indeed, sonio Mkst Afiican nogroe.s have a 
white devil, The u.sual cloven feet of the devil 
in Itnvopeau folk-talcs, often the last mark of 
idcntilication, when oven the honis ami the 
tail are hidden, is a roininiscenco of the Greek 
satyr and the forest-Bprites of old Ton tonic ami 
other folklore. The ngline.ss of the medieval 
representations of tho devil in leligious art, as 
may bo scon in the fanlosfcic gargoyles of many 
dm relies, w'ob but a part of the early oburcirs 
policy of degmdatioii to which the native deities 
wore snhicctcd, n-nd h‘oni which spnmg the 
medieval belief that the various sods of the old 
licatlicu world weixi the devik or degraded angels 
of Scrip lure. This notion is familiar to readcis 
of I^antdiac Xosit aUbongh Milton makes an in- 
goiiioiiH poetic ubc of it tnab is all his own. And 
oven the medieval devil, with all Ins toiror, had 
Bh'aiige liniitaiions tu Jiia power, eapecUilIy per¬ 
haps m tlio folklore of tho north,' He is often 
InnicmuBly outwitted, and Iria maclrinatioiis foiled 
by somo obvious onongli device or verbal jnibble. 
It is nob merely tlio weakest saint upon his knees 
that can barite Iris infernal sclieincB, but sonio 
conn try-fcilou' who boats him at life own weapons, 
and W'uoni afterw’ardu bo will have in boll at no 
price, The old Scotch notion of Satan as gi’own so 
niucli the more dangerous from the accnniiikted 
w'ickednesB and wisdom of six thousand years k 
hopelessly inconsistent with the archfiend of Nome 
folklore, 

The early Chiistian idea^ of hell, the abode of 
the demons, owed many of its features to tho Jew^* 
inli Gohonim, wdtli its perpetual fire, tho hoiw of 
its fincrificcs, and its loathsome >vorin} and the 
clinvacterhitics of Moloch and other primitive Jire- 
gods bocame associated with the devil, degiaded 
from a lire-god to a more pow'crfnl spirit. Tho 
Jinn of Arabian luytliology, wdio are slaves of 
the lamp and aHCOiicl ns clouds of smoko, servo also 
to allow how fundamental was tho notion of a fire- 
fiend wliicli inia^ed, though Under degraded form, 
into Christian theology. ConaisLent with this ia 
the widespread belief in Europe that the devil can¬ 
not touch or cross Tunning w^ater, of which poetic 
use iH admirably mado in the nmgnilicenb plian- 
tftsy of Tam c’ Bkadct'. Again, the stm^glo be¬ 
tween Balder and tho dentlly powers of winter in 
tho NorHO mythology was spmtuahsed ana nmph- 
fied into Christ conquering Death and Hell and 
rolcasing tho sjiirits from prison ; and the old nortli- 
ovn ideas of wintry cold poisonified into a pow'erfnl 
and malignant demon, uiuler now inllnciicea pnsaed 
to BWoU tlio atbribates of tlio Cliristian devil, whoeo 
dreary abode provided those torments oi rrosb ns 
W'ell as fire familiar to readers of Dante, Herein k 
biio origin of tho folklore notion that the homo of 
tile (1 onions w’fts the norlli, and henoethe iiivetoratB 
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pvGfcvence for burial on ilip south gklc of a 
cl 111 veil. No stories are iuoig common fchtui tliosu of 
comijacts with the clcvib Hoiiiotimcs written in blood, 
by wliicli a ninu gavo away hia soul for wiadoiii, 
wealtli, power, or other grabificabions to bo enjoyed 
for a cor tain miiubor of years. The ciansical story 
in this hind in that of Faust, which tlie goimis of 
Oocihe 1ms iiiado un i in perish ablo part of the iiilol- 
lectnal birthright of liliivope. 

Raising the tlcril or his iiifeiior deiiiona was a 
feat within the newer of the medieval sorcerers and 
inastfii's of tiio brack mt, aiuf elaborate formuiiia for 
ti\o [jiirposG uvQ gravely givqu in the boolca of magic. 
Tliis unholy art M'as made punisliahlo hy death by 
James L, and liis law rojiiaiued upon tlio slatiito- 
Look of England bill the reign of George II, The 
Worship of Urn devil was a usual feature of the 
witclies’ sabbath, and the name is often applied 
still to theatrango dances and other religious rites 
by \Yhich many tribes in India and elsewhere avort 
tlio auger of lualiquant deltioH, It uuiwfc be uudev* 
stood that there IS no conscious hoiiia^e Lo blie 
principle of evil as opposed to good, as the objects 
of worship are merely ileities powerful for Imvui as 
well as for help, cuiiFiklered almost as entirely out¬ 
side any moral consideratious, like the demons of 
uiuiu^^ed primitive religion every where. 

Seo the ftrtiolcs ANOEL, Akuiism, Devil, Kvu,, 
Exohoism, Hell, Sisiiri^NT-woiiBitn*, Werkwolp, 
'Wttoiioiuet, Zouoasteu; also llorsb, Dtejiionomaf/ie 
(2 vola. IW), and ZanbeybU/litHhek (0 vols, 1821-26) ^ 
XJkoi'fcj Uebm- Ddmonai, Ilfiven, vnd C/enien (181)0); 

l)ey ATemch in dev ffeschieJUe (3 vols. 1800); 
Tylor’s Vrimilive Culture("2 vol9. 1871); Boskoll’s adinir* 
ably learned OeBchicfite des Teitjch (2 voJa, 18CD); and for 
its facts, Bloncure D. Cojiway’n DcnionoloiW (tntji Dcvil-lorc 
(2 voU. 1879 )■, also aouio of the cldev books, a* Bodiu, 
De Mugontni Dci)io\iom<inia, (1381), imtl bho like, 

I>C Moreaih Airuusriis, son of Colonel Dc 
Morgan of the Inditiii army, was born in 1800, in 
Miuhira, Madras Prcsidoncy. Educated at seveml 
private scIiuoIb, ho 'read algebra like a iiovcF 
(novels thoinselves jio devoured insatiably); but 
after four years ait 'rrinity CoHcijc, Cambridge, 
he graduated n-s only fourth wrangfer (1827). As 
a remit of liis revolt from his early evangelical 
training, he diit not take orders. Ho was a 2 )p«nted 
first orofessor of Jilatlicmatics in University (Jolloge, 
boiHlon, after its fouiideibion in 1828, In 1831110 
resigned this oiHcc, but was icappointed in 133(), 
and coiitiiuioil in that ciqiacity till 1866, An 
euevgetic worker, he was secretary of the Astveuo- 
mical Society (183H18 and 18.I3-o4), and held 
other o/lices therein. IUh wiitingHaro very luiincr- 
ous. IJcsides being a niatheinatioiaii of tho liist 
order, bo was oxteiisirely anil minutely versed in 
the iusbory of the malhomatical and pliyHical 
scioncoa lie /iIko {Iovi>tod Jiimsolf to tbo devoJup- 
inont of the Aristotelian or 'Fonirnl’ bogie, to 
wliicli be bus ^iveii so Hymbolical tt slmpo as lo 
make it Koeni like a branch of Algebra, and-wroto 
on Gio calculation of lusui-anccs and on the Decimal 
Coinage, His works includo A'lementa of Ainth- 
meth ( 1831 ) j Alf/ehm (1835); Numbers andMaffni- 
tiide (1836); Triffotiomctr^ cnicl Tyigo}iometrical 
Anahjsi^ } •, JUssoi/ on Vrobahilitics (1838); 
Formal Logic (1817); AriUuneiical JJoolcs (1817); 
Uooh of Almunavs (IBSO); Budget of Buradoxes 
(1872), ropviiitecl from the Athenwnnu De Morgan 
!il«o wrote treatises on the Dillbrential and Integral 
Cnlculua; and coiiLriluitod laigely to the Penng 
Cgclopwdia (8f)0 articles) and niaiiy scientific 
journals. Ho died IHtli idarch 1871, 'His library 
of about 3000 yohiuics was pnrcliiused by Lord 
Ovoifitone, and given to London University, Hco 
Uenmr of Anguslua de Morgan, by bis wife ( 1882), 

DciiiOStllQiicii;, an able Atbonian goueval, who 
in 125 D,0, assisted Cleon to reduca Sphactoria, 


ftUtl who in 413, being scut to Sicily to the relief 
of Hicias, foil, fighting bravely, into the liunds of 
tho Syracusans, and was put to death, 
l^ciilostlieilCHi the greaLc,st orator of AtliuuH 
and of Cfrecco, was born about 3S3 dx . He lost 
Ilia father at an early ugo. Tho coiisidcrablo 
inhoiitanco beuueathcil to him was reduuod by the 
ijoglect or the muid of his guardiauH, and wdioii he 
came of ago Ire proceeded to proseciUe thorn. 'J'ho 
libigafcieii was long and coin plicated, and though ho 
gained verdicts iiiluB favour, most of bis inberiUinco 
was irretrievably lost. The (tuportauen of tliis 
UtigatioinvaHthiit it compelled Deniostiumus to tlio 
study of till) law, gave the limt oxereiso to that 
(loggediiei^s and streiigtli of will wliicli was to niaik 
him through llfo, and hy veduebig him to i) 0 verty, 
drove Jiim to the pursuit of law as a iiieiiuH of living. 
At Alliens the parties to asuK) wore cum polled to 
plead tlioiv cause thomsolvcs, ))UD they could nob ho 
provonted from getting their speeches couijiOHed for 
them by a profesHioiml *Hpcech-wntor’ or Mogo- 
graphor/ DomusHioncs became a higogmphov, ami 
soon acquired a JticraUre pra<!lice. lip to tlic age 
of thirty DeJnostheiies eoniiued lumsolf to ^ speceli- 
writing,'and gained considerable rcjmbilLou as a 
constitutional lawyer, Ilis most fanmns roiislitu- 
tioiial law speech is one whicli ho delivered |)or- 
sonally in support of Gtosii)puH against Li^ptimis 
(354 u.o.). jlo sceniH bo have laekeil hv luiture 
till tho physical (pialifieations of a groat orator, 
(iTid tip have acquired them solely by indefatigable 
golf-di«cipliuo and training. At aliout the ago 
of thirty ho made hia first aiipeamuco as ii 
poUtLoian; he continued to jn’acliso us a logogmphor 
until ho waa about^ by which Lime ho had 

uiado a fovtuno Buillouiut bo enable him to do vole 
lilinsolf oxolimively to political life mUil lio died, at 
the ago of about sixty-one. 

At tho bemnning of his political career dmigm* 
Irlireatoned Cn'ceco from Ibc north, from j^Iucedonia, 
a country which though at tliat time conHiiloicil 
by the Greeks us soini-barliUiouH, aud of no 
account in Greek politics, was dcHtinuil within 
the lifotiniQ of Demosthenes to dt!stro,v the 
libevticH ami tho political exiHleiicc of Greece, 
i>euto.5l;ftcncs’ cbtirti tci famo a stutiismuri n^sls 
on tho fact tliiiL lie forcHjiw the dang<*r ilircaLoneil 
by Iliilip of Alacedou from tho bt'ginniiig, riiid 
that Jic^ from tho outset ml vocal ed a jmlii'y 
which niiglib have saved ALheuH und Greece. M'lic 
three cardinal foatiires of ills policy were tluiL ihu 
rich should submit to ilivect Uixaliou fm* the 
purposes of the war; that the jioor hIiouM subniil, 
m the same piiiposes, Lo ailimiimtion of the public 
expenditure) on mitional festivals; and that rich and 
jioor alike wljould reiulor jicrsoiuil mi lit ary service 
nmtoad of onjploying uierceuarics. Jiil.c'lfigcnt an 
WAS ilio Athenian demoomey, it was n<jt iiiUdligcmt 
etimigh to see that DemostheucH' forccust wioi right, 
and bis oppononts’ wrong; ami, coiiscijiicntly, it 
wa>H only when ovonLs jus tilled Demosthenes, tijat 
is to say, when it was too late, that his jiolicy wa" 
udopied. IMiilip's attack on tlio fllatc of Glyjiilms 
gave occasion Lo the ()fgni/ii<tr.\\ wliii-li, wUh I ho 
ombions against Philip, tlio B/iilwpirti, arc I lie 
groaLcsL spceylieH made by DoniostlinneH. AUicjim 
made war witii IMiilip oii behalf of DlynLhiiH, but 
luiviiig failed to save Llie city, fmiml ])eiu,'o expedi¬ 
ent. Dfii'iiig tho next few years (3f(( :ij(j) Demos' 
tliones was engaged iii forming an anti-Maee'doniuii 
party, and in indicting Also I lines for lie In Lying 
Athens ip the negotiations for tho jioaco Just Vou- 
duded Muth J* hi lip. War uguiii broke oat in 310, 
aiding in tho fatal luittle of (Jhuu-onea (HUH). lUvlJ 
Athens, liaviiig learned Lo trust lleiinmtheiies, did 
nob withdiaw her conlidence. The pldlo-Maeinlon- 
iftii party, however, were ciieouragcd to sidzo ojj 
a proposal to preaenb Demosthenes Avith a public 
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ciwn tiH ail oc^tisiou hw his yioUlitixl 
'J’lio triiil wftH ai loiipfcli held in 330, when in the 
faiuouRHyaech On (he Crotfni Deiiuis^tUciicst^lnL'hiuf^ly 
vindicated IdniHeU aj^juiisb yltischinefl. In 324 Hav- 

I ml lift > the trcaftnroi- of Alexander the UrcabCwho 

Jmd snooeedDd ahseoiided to Athens with 

an cnoriuons sum of money. This money was 
placed in tlio state Ivcaftury, under the care of 
l)oiiioHllieneH ami otlicin, and wlieii Alexander 
demanded it, lifiU was inissin^^ I)cinosfchciics was 
accused, condemned, and escaped froni prison into 
exiiu. "jliic Dvideiicu duos nob soom lo have Avar- 
ran led Iho yordict, n'hich was proJmWy given on 
uolilkal ^*Yi>und«, llemofttUenes Inivinjv oftended 
ixdli Iho Hacc’doiiian oar by and the extreme 
patvhitH. Til 3'23 Aloxaudev died, and DcmoHiliGiies 
Wuft recalled fj’oiu oxilo to Jieail a fniitlchs attempt 
to throw off the Macethmiau yoke* The battle of 
(Jiunnoii ended tlio revolt* iJeinostlionos lied to 
CnJanreift,^ ami hoiu^ Ihcro captured by Mneedojiian 
troops, poisoned hhnfldf, 322 u.o'. 

DomoHthoneH heguu life with a nervouR, timid 
iialiiro, ami, nnfortiinaicly, as a hoy was allowed 
hy hib mother to sldi'k tlus physical exorcises and 
gymnaftblc braining winch formed part ol bho ordi* 

II ary education or the yin nig AtheiiiRii. lie grew 
lip witii a tendency in Ddemirtacy, which fthmveti 
itself in an alleeLioii for luxiirioiiH clothing, and alill 
\m>vo in Iuh conduct aa a citv/cu aoUUoY*, for 
although at Chieronoa ho may havo displayed no 
luuva CAnvaulicti Unui did fclm otilior AtUeniaua -who 
ran away, he waw far from exhihiting the luinac 
iioariug vvliicii diHliniruUlicd SoeiutcH at Do Hum. 
lljb timidity mufic him inmodal, and Ins water 
drinking hahilH cut him oif still mnvo cHeetually 
from society. IIis luxury may have reached tlic 
point of extraviigiiiicG; ho was cor tail dy lavishly 
genoriuiH in tho disrhavgo of ail chuuiH on him, 
piihlic and private. Wliotlier Iils onoininacy 
amoiniled lo imnioraiity, as wrts charged agninab 
liinv iH a Q lies Lion wliioli caniiot ho answered ofl- 
imnd in biio nogativc, Tlio naimal dofccU which 
were to ho scon in his ]irivato life lutty ho traced in 
hib public eateov : hub hovo it is tUeiv cmiqiiosti hy 
foi'co of M'ill and dotonuined adhorenco to a lofty 
pwvpoKO which has rightly given him his great 
name. IIis norvonsnevw and tiuiiility disqiialiricd 
him for political life and piihltc speakings thcRo 
defects hi3 comhafecd till ho couftiicrcd them. His 
natural iiicapncLty for tuuiaMUty rendered him uii* 
ayjiipabhelie to Uio ]ilcaHure-loviug Athenians ] he 
coiiiipolled tlieir respect by liis iutoHectual power 
anti tho purity of his patriotism. Tlio want of 
Hyinpathy, Jiowovoi*, lio iiovor ovoveamo, and so he 
never obtained tlio Indd over Iho Ablicniune whicii 
it wimid luive been good foi* iliom tliab ho shmikl 
ponHcss. In all ilcmuenvoies ovovy \mUUmT\ who 
tiaa led the iiiafiKCH at his own good-will has kno^vii 
on occasion how, if nob to Hatter, at least to Ray 
tho thing that is plcM\saiitj but Demostlienos' 
iiaUwe dul nob pemiii luiii to say pleasant things. 
hVen this serious practical doliciency could not 
prevent his coiitoinporai'ics from ovoatually recog- 
nining lua force of character aiul atcadine.ss of 
noblo purpose. Bfclll less has it weighed with 
pOHtority. 

fu the oratory of Doniostheucs it is nob dUlicult 
to trace tho chavactur of the man rolloobcd. His 
resolute liard work and his infinite^ capacity for 
taking pruns am seen in tim liigii hniah which din- 
biiign ishod his Hjmcchos ahovo tlioso of overy orator, 
Ills moruftciiosB ia mirrored in the ahuRo of whieli 
lio waft too great a in Aft tor Ido want of ammbility 
in Iho aliacnceef humowv. HisncvvouBncssholtayB 
itself in his ovor-anxioLy to argue,_ in hie hick of 
case and (low. Ilut as in lua UEo ao in his spccolics, 
all faults are blotted out by Ins luiaflcctcd camost* 
iicsH, Ills ciUiro devotion to hia country, ]iis inteh 

Icctual and lus high j^ollticfd movality. , 

These great rpialitics am the sonice of the dignity, * 
the patlips, tlic might, nmiosty, and douduion of 
Ilia political orations. Kyeii these ([ualitics, how- 
cyer, would nob have raised him to the liighcsb 
pinnacle tii the /rtno of clcqiicucc had he not pos- 
scssetl the ear and tho mind of the artist in ivorda, 
tlie formor of wdiich gave to liLs spceclies the mar¬ 
vellous melody they possess, the latter tlic vaiiety 
.of vocahiilary, wliicb is oiio of DcmosUienes' 
chaiaoteriRticft. Nor niiist it be forgotleii that the 
way for Demos then gb had been pavod by great pve- 
deccssora. Tho summit on U'hick he standfi 
m\ the lobonra of Lywiaa, l&ociates, ami othei-fl. 
Finally, oratory, to bo great, niiisb Jjavo great 
tUomcH, aud it is not in cvety a^e that they arc 
ftjrthcomiiig. Deiucsllioncs had the lot, tragic bub 
tviumpliaiib, of itaving, though all else was lost, tho 
Jmnour of Jils country. 

For tho Jifo of Demos tliencs, A. ♦^chtifcrV jOemosiheues 
nnd scihc JSeit (2U ed. 188iJ) eclipses all other worl<9| 
nood aa aro tho liRiid-booka of Ibodribb (1877) and 
IJiitolifir Tho most cxliausfcivc litoraiy crilicLsin 

b coiifcnincd lu masn’s AliUcht BtrcdaamhcU (1877), 
The \mt text itt that ct Bekkov (1851). ICcuncdy’a 
Euglisli tranalutioii (5 vob, 1852-83) is a uioimincnt of 
acliolar^aliip. 

pCiiioUca) a town of Buropeaii Turkey, on a 
triUitaiy of tUo Mavitza, 31 rniioH S, of Adiiatiople 
hy rail. It is the seat of a tJreek hisltop, and has 
maiinfacbui'ca of silks and pottery. l\}p, 8000, 
Olmvles XII, of Sweden resided here from Feb¬ 
ruary 1713 to Ocbobor 1714. 

I>eiuo(Ic AUihalict* See IIiKTiot^tyriucs, 

Deinp^icv, Tuomah, a pvofcftsoY iummis for Ids 
learning, and a luiftcellancous and voliiiniiious 
wvitev, wiw the wm of Thomaa, laird of Muiveak, 
AbordeenshUr, and ivas born about 1570 , JIa was 
educated at Turrifl', Abonleeii, Cambridge, Paris, 
Bouvnin, Koine, aiul Doiiay. A zcftlon.s Catholic, 
iio was c/eeferf to .sevoraf provfncnU proiessoi’s/ijpB, 
ami at Paria lie was for seven years professor in 
the Collhgca dcs (Irassiiis, do Lisieux, and do 
XMessy. But a brawl resulted, it ja said, in 
Dempster's having to retreat to^ England. Ho 
soon rcLnnicd to the Contmoiib, bringing with him 
a beautiful wifO) and at Pisa in 1010 obtained a 
jirofcHsomliip; but Jiis wife's iiirulcliti&s nmiing 
nia peace, he rcniovekl to Bologna, where lie became 
pYofosftiJY of llumamlks, and whevo hk wife c<nii- 
ploted her ahanie by eloping. Pur.'jiiiug the fugb 
tivea, he was atiicken with siekiiesB, and died at 
Bologna, 3tli September 1625. BempstePa not 
too voracious autobiography forma part of his 
Jhstorkc Ecdeskisti^t Geulis SceUyi'-rm (Bologna, 
1027)—an erudite work in which, however, his 
desiio to magnify the merits of ]iia country oftep 
induced him to forge the names of pei’sana and 
books that iiovor existed, and to luiscinpuloiisly 
claim as Scotcliinen writois whoso birtliplace was 
doubtiiil. It was edited by David Irving for thii 
Bannatyne Club in 1820, and the nnujuacnpfc is etill 
pvcBGvvcd in the liibUoUil'q’ae Natmuale, Paris. 
Tlicro ia a ficlecfcicm from Ins Latin poetry in 
JohnaiGwe’a JkKim roUarmn t^otonnn, 

l^eimilceiitS (T'O^t. devnikeo^ 'Isoften’), bland 
and lubricating licimd tsubBtances, taken by the 
irioutli, for tlio purpose of HOoUiing iiTitatioii of tJie 
mucoua membvawca, tuid promotiug the diltiCion 
of the blood, and tlio increaso of fclie secretions, 
DchuilceiUs are ehiolly composed of BtnrcJi (o.v.), 
or (rum (q.V.), or of Biibatanccfi ooiltaining them, 
dissolved in water; aomotiinefi abo of oily mattem, 
or tlm white of eggs, and other albuniinoua or 
gelatinous Bubstances largely diluted. TJie do* 
cootion of althma, or niai^i*nia)lowj is a fftvcunte 
form of cloinulcont. • 
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0 I>CJinirr««jc i» ail Fillowancc umdo to aslilp^ 
owiiui' hy U]e fioi^^litur, for blie dotenbion t)f bho 
fillip in povb boyond bho specilieil time of Bailing. 
Tho doimivj-ago is properly Llie delay itself, but the 
toriii is gen orally used to Bignify the coinpoiiBiilion 
dno for bho delay. A cortaiu lutinbor of daya, callod 
lay-daya or lic'daya, aro^ allowed for receiving aiid 
discharging cargo, and it L« usually stipulated in 
chartor*j>ar6ies that tlio froiglitor juay detain the 
vesfiGi, eitlior for a fiiiecilied iiiiie, or us long as lio 
ploaacs, after tlio exi>iration of these days, on pay* 
mg so much per diem for ovortiiiio. whether tho 
days f(ir wliicli doiimrrajjo is due are working day a 
(i.o. with iSiinilays and liolidayn excepted) or rini* 
mug dttyA'u'Ul, in the abaenco of special ajji-eornGiit, 
clcpeml uiion bho custom of the port. All bho oixli* 
miry causes of doboiibionj such as port-regulations, 
fcliG cmirded 8Late of the harbour, and the like, 
arc at the rwlc of fclio froighlor, and doiinin’ngo 
must \)Q paid, tliougli it he pvo;»^ed that the delay 
WIV3 inevitable. But deiiuivrage is nob due where 
the delay arose from detention of the ship by a 
public Guemy, or from hostile occniiabion of the 
port i and it cannot, of course, he claimed wliore 
the fault lay with the owners thorn hoIvos, or the 
mas tor or orow of the vessel. The deiuiirrago 
coftso.hi as aoon fis the vessel is cleared for sailing, 
though sho shouliL be prevented from aciiuilly doing 
ao by (vlverso winds.^ Wlien the days of domuiTago 
are linufced by special contract, and the aliip is 
dotained beyond tlioin, the huiu duo as doimu’rage 
under the contract will bo tahen as tho measure 
of the loss for tho further Liino whicli may bo 
claimed in tho form of damages. Ifc will bo oxieii, 
liowGVor, to both parlies to show that the rate thus 
lixed per diem is oibhov too high or too low. ^ Whoii 
bho tiino allowed for loading and discharging ox- 
})ire3, inolmliijff the extra days if aiich bojstiimlatcil, 
tlio ninater will bo entitled cither bo sail or to claim 
daiiiago for detention. 

The allowance of per oz, claimed by the 
Bank of England for giving gold coin in oxenango 
for bullion is also called demurrage. 

^ Bcimirrcr, in English law, is a form of plead¬ 
ing wlieroby a party, admitting, for tho sake of 
firgninont, his opponent’s allogabions, says they 
arc not sufRcicnb in law to support his opponent's 
case, A demurrer must bo argued in court before 
tho pleading.^ can proceed further. Demurrer to 
Gvidoiieo and demurrer to a criminal indiebiiiont 
aro now obsolete,^ If ft prisoner wisliea to object 
to the snlKcioncy ijj law of an indictmont, his be»t' 
course is to plead to the indictment, ami, if con¬ 
victed, to move in airest of judgment, 

l>CIiiy', a pavUcuiav size of paper. In that of 
printing paper, each sheet incasui-OB 22 inches hy 
17 t» di'ftwhig-papor, 22 byi7; and UTitiiig-2)/t])er, 
20 by 

UOiiiy (i.o, /irt//-fcllow), the name borne by the 
scholars of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Bciiaiii, a town ill tho Freiicli department of 
1 Nord, near tho Scheldt and ^ello rivers, 20 miles 
I uf (^nijibrai by rail. Ifc lies in fcJie centre of 

, an oxtensivo coallield, and has iniportant iron- 
I works, and with manufactures of beetroot sugar 
I and brandV. An obolisk marlcs the scono of 

Aravslial Villars’ victory ovoi the allies under 
Prince Eugene, 27tli July 1712. Pop. (1872) 
10,dl:2i (1880) 10,115. ' 

l^CilicPi'iiis *fcon each’), the principal 

silver coin among tho Km nans, was cniial to ten 
uses, bnt upon fclio j-ediiction of Uio wolg-lifc of fcjjo 
as, tho denarius equalled sixteen of it. It was first 
cohied 209 d.c. Its weight at tho end of bho Itoiimu 
commonwealth is cstimated at 60 grains, while 
under tlio emniro tho weight was 62^1 grains of 
suvor. The value of tlio deiiarius under tlie rcpithlb 


was thus nitlior more Lluiu bjd., and of Lhc later 



Denarius of tho carliost Idnd, iiotual aixo j 
woieht, GO'G grnina. 


period ahout 7-Ad, From demrin^ coiuo the Persian 
dindr and tho English slang dccincr, * a sbilling.’ 
Denary Bcalis See Notation. 

Denbigh, a parliamdiitiivy and municijml 
borougli, the eoiuity town of Donbigbsliiro, 80 
miles W. of ClicsLov by rail. ' It stands near Dm 
iiuddlo of the vale of Uio Clwyd, on Lbo Hides and 
at the base of a rugged steep liniOBtono-hill. The 
castle, whose impo.H!iig ruins crown ibis hill, was 
built in 128d by Henry Jiucy, Earl of Lincoln, tm 
tho site of a fortress erected by WiIlium the CJtm. 
(pieror, Tho newor part of Denbigh \vl\h built at 
tho bottom of the lull, after blio dcHtrnctiou and 
(losertioii of a great pmT of the town on tho lop of 
Uio hill, about 1650. Dculiigh has maiiufactnveH of 
shoes and leabhev; but it is more a place of gonlcol 
rotiveiiieiit than of commovco. Pop, (1861) C^lOH; 
(1881) 0491. With liuihin, Holt, and Ayre.xliain, 
Dcnhigh sonda one inomber to pavJmmcnt, In 1645 
Charles T. took refuge in the costlo after tho battle 
of Row ton Heatli. Tho garrison siUTGiulercd to tlio 
parliamontary forces after a slogo of twn months. 
It was shortly afterwards disiiiaiitled, Tho fnrtifl- 
cations have an area of a sqnaro mile in oxtonfc. 
A luiiatic asylum for tho live counties of Noi'tli 
AValea was ovcctod near bho town in 1848. A noliio 
institution for tJic mainlonanco and education of 
twenty-live orphan girls, and Lwoiity-llve day 
tmpilSj was builfc hero in 1800, >viLh fumlH hi tho 
liftiuls of the Drapers’ (Joinpauy of Tioiulon, from 
inoiioy lofb to tiiem in ICdO by one Tliomas Tiowoll, 
a Woislnnan. 

a (‘ouiity of Nortii Wales, on 
tho Irish yea, and between the Deo and tlio (/on- 
way, With 8 miles of coast, it is 41 niilcs long, 
17 broad on an average, and 603 h([. m. in area, 
being tho sixth in size of the AVolwh counties. Tiie 
isiii'faco is partly rugged ami mountnimms, with 
ftome heauUfnl and lor tile vales, as the vale of the 
Chvyd, 20 111 lies liy 7. In tlio north is a liorseslino 
range of iiillh, 66 niilcs long, and convex to tin* 
const. The Inghest hill is C/atlcv From wen, 2.61):) 
feet; and many others rise above )6()(i font, Tlio 
rocks aro cliieily iSiliirian clay and gray wacko 
slates, with some graniio and traji, and bands of 
povoiiian, Carboniferous, and Pcjrmian strain. 
T3iuro occur coal, iron, slates, Hags, ijiillHtom^s, 
limestone, lead, and copper, 'riie chief rivers iM'o 
the Deo, Conway, Elwy, and (Jlwyd, ’I’Ikj Rhaiiulr 
^mLcifftll in 209 foefc Jiigh in tini parts. Idaugelliin 
vale is famed for romantic bt'aiiLy ami vei’dnre, 
amid hills of savage grandonr, The i'liiuaiii is mild 
in tliu lower parts, but cold and hi oak among tini 
hills, wlioro small hardy slieop anrl noiiioH am 
roared. About two-thirds of DiiiildgliHliho aro 
luidor cnltivaiioii; ils corn, tdicoso, butler, and 
livo-stodk aro greatly esieoincd.' It is also well 
bimbered, Salmon are cauglit in Uio riveiH. 'J'Jui 
chief tmioiftiim Dojihigli, IVmxliam, Kirtliiri, DoU, 
Llftiigolleii, Llaiirwst, Abergele, and llualioii. Pop, 

11801) 60,299; (1841 )88,478; (1881)108,!);)). Dom 
bighshim rotunm three inomborH to parlinmuiifc. H 
Was anoiciiily occu]iieil by the Drdovices.a powerful 
bribe, not ontiioly subdued by tlio llomaiiM till tlio 
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time of Agncola, Of or iirc-Koumn remains 

tlioro alili oxififc tn^milz, t^vo Jcistvaeiis orsfconO <;efi8, 
banws, and fovLs. To fcho times of the AVclsli amt 
Wax on sLmgLdcH are vcfcmijlo the of Elisog, 
tioar LKnt^<)llon^ and tlio dikos of Od'a and Watb. 
The (like of OlFa, king of Movcia, to keep out tlio 
VPolftU, waK ciditftli, wttb avwall AwovimU at 

iiiiorvalfl, aiul ran from Ilorfifordsliirototlke estuary 
<jf tho Dca j Watt’H dlUo van on liio Qosl suU of 
OliH's dike, and iiaralbl to iL AVioxliam Cliurcii 
xa one of tho ^aevon Avoudei'f? of Waic?-^ Chirk 
Cafltio is a Quo Eihvavdian sfcronglioldj lately rO' 
Htoved. 

]>eil(lcru [Ga 2’cafyrrt; Coptic prob¬ 

ably from Tei-)i-Alho}\ t)io abodo of Atbor)i a 
viliago of Upper Kg^’pt, oiico a populous town, 
and bUo capiLiu ol tliQ sixth nomo of blic ‘soulliorn 
khij^iloiii/ situaLod near tbo left hank of tlio Nile, 
ill 23^ UV lab., 32" 40* K long,, is celohratod on 
account of fcomplo, one of the iincftL and best jno- 
served structures of bho kind in 35gypt, dating from 
tijc ijoriod of Clffopatm and the earlier Kunmii 
aiiiporoiH* TUe tompki meoaiufca fiiW feet iu 
length by aliout [iO in breailth, and has & nomo 
portico or livpostjdo ball siipportcd on twenty-four 
colnninN. Ino walls, columns, &c. arc coveiod 
with iigivres and Iiieroglypliics, among Avliicb are 
still to bo HOQii the con temporary portraits in pronlo 
of beauty of tlio 

P.uvpUan fiUQOn is not apparoiit In hor portrait, 
which belongs to abno/il; Uio nio<«li degradoil pciiou 
(if (loiiVQutlonal art in Egypt, On the coiling or 
Uic )iovliwi w a zmliae, in ^Yhicb the emb is ro- 
uicsoivlod by a ncavab, lloyond tlio portico are a 
liall of six culiimns and several rooiiiH, wliich once 
cuniiduod aUars, tbft saevod l\oats, ptsvfauicsj s^csl- 
niouhs for the rbligiizus coromojiics, and oIVq rings of 
(IkA ^ ilfmiiOHcuts 



_temples stand ..... . v 

loot) feet long cm one siilo, nm in some iMn so 
feoL high, 'ITiO people of Toiitvra svero poenbav lov 
their (Vetoatatiim or tiio orocnuiloj whieU iod ^ n. 
violent roIigioUH wav with the city of Oiuhos, whore 
tlia ropbile w«^( woiuiiippod, 

Ooiulcmoado (I'n 2'OTJi(Wirfe), n “! 

llelgUuUi iu tlio provihco of Laab Idandeva, Biiuated 
jLt tile confhiencoof tfio Poudor and the ScholtU. 
18 milo.H E. of (/lioiit by rail., Tbo piiucipa 
l}nih)zng.Y aro tho t<nnoJio(ifio and tjie chu^Ji or 
Nolrn J himo> contaiijiug two pictures by A’^an J)yck. 
The uiaimfjictiii’os are liiions, eottons, and 
Lunin XIAL UcsUigcd it m ™iu iu 1(1Q7» Inil Marl- 
havougli Hitcoocded in taking ib iu 1700. Its fovti- 
iicalioUH, destroyed in 1734, were xoalovod in 1822. 
Vop. mb , ,, 

Ociulrcriictotif a small liitara-likj cavhonu- 
trenB ampbibiwi, iwni\ AjycA\ 
tfio interior of tfic hollow trunk of an upright 
land in Nova ^5coUa. It belongs ^ Mio \YhoUy 
4xti«ot order of iSlogocophala or Lfthyi'nitliodoiits 

*'^i)iiHlri4ch‘, tbo ghm to thi/i iilm d 
iniiioval matter which assume bmnciung shapes 
tliivi rcflomblo moss or seaweed. I hose JiJjiis occur 
as coatings on the fucoa of fisaures mid joiiitn in 
rocks f>v on the aiirfacos of beddiiigmlancs, ana 
luivo often henii misbakou for fogsils. Tim hydrous 
oxidoof nmiigaiicso is the iinnoral that gonomli) 
assumes this ujnii. 

1>«V4V«IUCS (Or, Hiod} hlhos, 

ft goziomi tenn somatiinc? applied io 
fei^sU Hlmus, hrauchca, or other fraguionlB of trees. 

ShiiMlrolatry 5^ that dopaitmcnb of boUvny 
wliieli dealH wbL tbo nainval Uifttmy of tTOcy ami 
8lij']ibjy, See Ahj)Oiiic?uj-ratK, 'litms. 
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PeiHlroiiliiS (Gr, i * tree^ijuako'), a genus of non^ 
veil onions snakes in the .siib-ordev poliibrifonues.* 
They arc tropical, and especially evientab In their 
dwtributicifi; diuMial, active, and atboveal in 
habit; and feed cliiGlW on trcodiznidB. The head 
is long and di;jtinofc train tho neck, the gupe is 
Valdes, tho bniiy and tail aro very Blender, tbo 
colours ai-e vivid and like their sniromidiiigs. 
Jk'Riigliicn* Bee 

or HiasbK-noNU FbvjJP, also called 
Da^shy and UuoKKr is a diBease hrsb 

certainly known to liave occurred in 1770-^30 in 
Egypt, parts of the East Indies, and pvobobly \\\ 
Philftdemiiift. Since that time there have been 
great oiudemicfi iu India and Further India (1824- 
25), Ainorica and AVez^t Indies (1826-28), Soutlievn 
United States fJ850), East Africa, Arabia, JmTia, 
and China (1870-73), baddes numeroiia minor 
oiitbreakf:. TJic di^cavo occuJ's nhnost exclu-^vely 
in the tropics, in hob weather, and hi towns either 
near the seo-coaat or on larfj'o rivera. lb ia charnc* 
torised by sudden on sot, with high fever, and ex- 
tvemcly violent pains iu tbo bones, mnaelca, and 
joiutfl; by a remission, usimlly at the eiiiA of one 
01 tAvo (lays, during wliich the patient feels almost 
well ^ ami after one or two dap more l3y a second 
period of fovci'i less severe bhaji the first, which 
laata for two or threo tlm'z#. Facii attack ot fcpr 
is often ncoDiupanicd by a wollonarked skin- 
oruptioiu Thongli oilen followed hy inueli enia- 
ciatioii ftiul lo.‘*s of streiigtti, it is very rnply fatal 
or awcceeclcd hy serious tiftov'ClTccta. It occurs 
almost ahvays in wel)-marked opWemlcS) hnt 
oiiHerveia Rve uwicli divided upon the qiiostioii 
whotlier ib Is comm unicab Jc dimtffely from tho sick 
to Uve UeaUUy. Bna UlmU> Gcojjfmjik^ctxi and 
ih’^toncal voL i. , , , 

]>cnil<lin» Bui Joiik, a Carolino poot, woB tAie 
oiilv sou of an Irish judge, Jifmsen of EngJuJi 
hiifch, arul Avas boin at Biiblin i^lC15. Ho was 
educated in London and at Ti'imt3' College, 
Oxford, wliorc Wood tells ns he wna sIoav 
(I rqftming young man, and more addicted bo gam¬ 
ing fcbftfi fihuJj^-a taste froni Avhidi liia own 
assay ngaiiiafc gaming (1651) tUd nob cure hini. 
Ill 1C94 ho married and ivent to live Avibh ma 
flit!lev at Ettham in Surrey, an estate to w'hich.he 
succeeded four yoam later. At tim outbi'oak of tho 
Civil AAV he Avas high.?licrlff of Burroy, ancUiami* 
mediately joined the king- He fob mto AA aUers 
hands oji the captiirt? of Farnhani Castle, and was 
sent prisoner to Lon Aon, but Boon peynnttei to 
wimir to OxfonJ. In ie« lie iiwinooti SopAv, ft 

. 's 1 i __.,^1. ....... rvi'Anf: <1 Mnm.nbrt 


fc(jbIo tragedy which was act(jd witli great applauso 
at JUnclf/nars. Nextycftv ms mim) bis mg (jooiii, 
Cvoticr's Utlh a pooticftl dcsciipfcipTi of the sconery 
arnuTid iSgham, itself still read, bnt more toons 
ill the morlta of it-a greater stKJCcssoiYi tones 
llX\id&<xY Pored, mwcdly an imitation, and Gaitli s 
Oiaremofit Tho final form of tlio poem is that liiib- 
UsUediu 1856, all the changes in Avhlch, accovdi^ 
to 1^000, Avenj made adiiiirrtbie nidginont. 

Viv^ib avveaved Ita finest lines—the famoiia 
aposlrophc to tho TJiftme.9 1 

0 0»M. l (tow Uko tuco. nad wAko t 1 iy slroAru 

Sltfll'K witliwufc rngo, wUhoiit 0 crflowlng nill 

III mi Doiilinm iTfts oiigftgoil in tile portornmnoc 
of socrol Bcvnccs for Charles 1., 
disoomoA,- was oWigoA to lice t® HollftiiA and 
Ifranoc. In 1080 ho colleoted moBoy lot the 
voitiiK king from the Scots resilient m PnlimA, nnd 
fw made several ioiiinoyB into JnglwiA on 
s«v\'iM. lU «iQ Roistoni.twK be witf 
Biiweyot-getioral of works, ftPA crofttecl Ip.i'fiht 
of Hio Ilptli. Ho was a hotter pobt fti'clntcot:, 




Imt lio had Cliristopher Wroii to lus deputy. Ta 
^(3(j5 lio aiavrictl a young girff wJio «oi^n showed 
saoh open favour to the Jhiko of Yoil: that the 
poor poet hecaaiQ omxyfor rt- few monnis. Soon 
after liia iccovciy liin wife died sa(It[only, not 
wil/lioiii suspicion of poison—a chaige winch 
Pepya evidently bolievcil. peiihaiu’a tusb years 
were Tuisemblo heUvixb poveily and the wativo« 
of jMawoll, Thifclor, and ofcliora. IIo died early in 
and hnilcd iu Wosfcininstcr Aljbey, His 
JUlcgj/ OR Co\d\i}j^ written in tlic sliOLb interval 
hofewcen recovery from fron5?y and Ida dcatli, is 
ono of ins most successful popiii«, and is much less 
obscure and lahoured, uni^ramniatical, and over¬ 
laden with tedious moralising, than luiial. llis 
oblier works, as the Ln^ivmiion of ^Vo /* a para- 
plii'aao of part of the yE7ici(lj and cfip leially his 
safciiTcal doggovol verses, arc compavaUv 3ly worth¬ 
less. ‘ Nobhiiigd says Dr Johnson, ‘ is Ig^b exhilar¬ 
ating tlian tlio liidicronsnoss of IJenhaiv ; Iio does 
nob fail for want of elVorla; ho is fain liar, he is 
gross; but lie is never mony.' TIis raino vests 
securely on Coopa'\9 UiLl^ bub more securely still 
m the commendablouB of Drydeu, rouQ, iiwift, 
and Jolinsoiu lie is especially oulogisbcl for his 
as ATallor is for his sweclttm; indeed, 
Dryden’s critical jndgnioiib stands cxpi’ej;setl in the 
words that; Goo^icr^s lUll “for the majesty of its 
stylo is and over will bo tlie standarc, of exact 
writing.’ 

Dcnia, a port on the coast of blio Spanisli pro¬ 
vince of Alieanto, near Cape Sb Martin. It exports 
grapos, raisins, and fruit, and has a popnlalion of 

Acnlunj Cari,o Giovanni Maeia, an Italian 
author, was born 28bh Febniary 1731, nt Hovello, 
in Piedmont, studied at Tiuim and in 1700 hecamo 
rofossor of Hlietoric in tlio university of Turiiif 
II 1777 ho niihlishcd auonymmiBly at PloYGiice his 
Discorso suit' Jmpmjo delle in wliich ho 

Boiiglit to show how monks might he kwisformed 
into uGeful mom bora of society. This cast iiiin his 
chair, and caused iiis baniahmont. In 17p2 ho went 
to Porlin on the invitation of Frederick the Great. 
Hove ho lived for loany yoavs, and wrote many his¬ 
torical works. Ill 180d he dedicated to Napoleon 
his Glof (hs LanpiGS (1804), and waa in conso- 
qiionco appointed {mnerial librarian at Priis, whore 
ho died nth Dcc(iiubor 1813,—^Donina’s principal 
works are Vdlo liivohizioni iV Italia vols, 1770) 
and Storia lUlV Italm Ocoidmtalo (0 v'ols. 1810), 
besides works on ancient Greece, Fro icrick the 
Great, and PruHsia. 

Dciils, {^T, the traditional apostle of ! ♦’raiico and 
ihst Pishop of Paris, who Huflercd martyr lom in the 
3d century, lie was sent from Rome al oiit 250 to 
preach the gospel to the Gauls. After various 
do ton ti oils at Arle.s and other places, ho arrivetl 
in Paris, where lie made imincrous proselytes. 
TJic Roman governor of this part of Gnu! ordered 
Denis to bo bvougUt hoCorG him, alonjj with other 
two Climtiaiis. As tlioy continued livni in their 
faith, in spite of fclireats, they weie cruelly 
tortured, and iif tor wards beheaded, in 272 or iu 
200. Gregory of rours, Forbiiimtiis, nml Mic Latin 
inai'tyrologists, state that tlio bodies of the Llireo 
martyrs were thrown into the Seine, Imfc wem 
reco\'ered ami buried by a Chii.stian won inn. At a 
later period, a chapel wa^ hnilb over tlicir toinh. 
In 630 King Dogoliorfc fonnded on tin snot'an 
abbey, called St Donis, which fioon grow to be one 
of tbo vidieat and most important in tho whole 
kingdom, and wqm long the sepulolire of (lie French 
kings. The collection entifcleil tlio Acts of St BeniSy 
Written about the end of tlio 7tli or beginning of 
the 8til century, Ima no liiKtorical voniio. Tlio 
Greek CIuirc]i identifies St Denis with Dkmyf^ins 
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the Areoiiagite, first Thshop of AtheiiB, 'J'lie 
Western Clmvoli celoliratos Ina momory on tho Otli 
of October. For a long period his name was llio 
war-cry of the French sol dim's, wlio cliavgud in- 
rallied to tlio words “Montjoyo .SniutGlenyH I’ 
l>eiiisoU 4 John FIviolyn, for fonrfceou years 
Speaker of the JTonHO of Cknimioiis, and afterwards 
Viscounb Osaingbon* was bom 27tb Jannary 1800, 
at Oflsinjjton, Nottinghamfiliiro. Ednralwl at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, lie outored parliamout 
in 1823, and was fi Lord op tho Admiralty 1827-28. 
In 1872 ho retired from tlm Speaker's chair, ami 
shortly after won creaUnl Vit^count llo 

was a I),C.L. of Oxford ; and it was on lus RUgjDfes- 
tioii that tho Spmk<!>ds Oonmeutary to tho Hihlo 
was mid or taken. Ho died Vth Mavcii 1873.-^1118 
brother, Gisouaii xiNTUONy DKNrsoN, Archdeacon 
of Taunton, was horn in 1805, and educated at 
Kton and Cinist CImrcli, Oxford, in 1828 lieing 
olcoted a Fello^v of Oriel. In 1843 he bemmo Vicar 
of Fast Brent, Somerset j in 18151 Archdeacon of 
Taunton. Iu 18^54 proceedings wci‘c taken against 
hi in for liorcsy, contained in throe sermons on tho 
llcnl Presence, and he was enndenmed lo \m deprived 
of all ecclesiastical preformoTitH j hut on apnenl to 
fclie Gouvl of Arches and tho Privy-coiiiicil, this 
judgment was iiuashed, He has boon a loader cif 
tlic High Gliiireh l>avty, a streimouH oppoumib of 
secular odiicatiou, and an advocate of tho vos to ra¬ 
ti on of the coiiPcsftioiial, He was chair man of 
tho rjoiimiittco of Convocation which condemnod 
Kssays and Jlcvicws and Bishop Col on so's works. 
>Seo llis delightful Notes of my Zifu (1878).—Other 
brotlicra wore Edward, Bisliop of SaliBhiuy (1801- 
54), and Sir Will lam Thomas, Governor of New 
South Wales and Madras (1804-71). 

Bciiinaib Tuowa«, Bauok, was bom iu 
London, 23d Fobmary 1770, giwhiated at Oam- 
b rid go, and entered Lincoln’s Imi in 1800. Ho 
was associated wiili Hroiigham in tho cmiragcoim 
defence of Queen C^arolino (1820), and Filianul IiIh 
eonscqnont popularity. Tto sat in parliaiiiont from 
1818-20* ami wa.s Attornoy-geiioml in J')arl Groy’s 
administration in 1830-32; lie siu'cciiiled Lin'd 
Tcntcrdiiu as liovd OUlef-jualico of Eughuid in 1832, 
and was raised to tho peerage in 1834. Ho rotired 
from the bench in 1850, and died 22d Hop tom her 
1854. See Momoir by 8ir Josepli Ariiftiild (2 voIh, 
1873).—IliflfonrbJiaoii, thcHmiiT IloN. BTUGKOKOi<i 
Dicnman, was horn 23d Hecnnilior 1810, studied at 
Camhridgo, and entered Liiicnlii’h Tun in 184(J. Ho 
represented Tiverton in parliannuil in 1850 05 and 
1866-72; ill tho last year lie was raised to Mm 
hencJi of the C^oiirt of Gommon PIcuh, i-eindving 
Lhe customary lioumir of kiuglitliood, and in 1873 
ho became a judge t)f Urn High Vmvi of dadii'a- 
liire. 

Deiiiiiark (Dan. llio sinallcHt of 

the lilireo Scandinavian kingdonm* consislH of llio 
poniiisula of Jutland ami a groii[> islands in tlin 
UaUic, and i« Bvtualcd between 54" 33' ami 57” 15' 
K. lat-, and 8“* P and 12° 34' K. long,, excopling 
thcfliiiall island of Bornholni, which lies in 15° 1(? 
E. long. Denmark is liniimh^d on Mm N. by Mm 
Hkagorrak; on tlio K. hy the GaLlcgat, llm Sound, 
and iho Baltic; on the B. by the Baltic, f<itt!e Belt, 
and Hies wick; ami on tho W. hy tlm Korili Sea. 
The area of T)eiimark Bropor is a littlo InsH, Mio 
impulation a little nmro, than half that of Scol lainl. 
Tho ]mpulatiioii of Deinnarlc Proiicr In 1870 wan 
1,784,741 ; in 1800 (Inclmliug the Fliroo fslaiids) it 
bud increased to 2,185,150, In 188? Mm pupulii^ 
tioii of CopOTiliagon had reached 280,000. Tu 1880 
there wore five towns in Donniavjr, Ix'shlcs Mio 
Capital, M'ithovei' 10,000 inhabitants— vh. Aavlnnm 
{24,831), OdonRe(20,R04), Aal 1x1 vg( 14,152), RaudorH 
(1.3,457), and lIorseuH (12,052). 
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Tlio follo^viuL^ taiilo tho inaiii ^liviHioiis of 
i\ie kui^Moni, along ^vilk \tn ikyeiidpnoioH ; 


Priniini'k Propm', cojiimlsrnff 
tlio lntanOsof 

Ijaalwul, VttUtovj am 
Mir iieiiliHiiln of JiiMainl.... 

'I'ho Fmoo Inlamlfl. 

iPRland. 

IhociihnA IVro lee 

Pan lull W. I< lalaiala—SL Orofjf, 
!^t Thonmn^ amt Ht Joliri.*.. 


Kxccpfc ill lloinliolin (q, r.), Uio siirfaco of Don- 
n\iivk. Ib vovy nhuilav in ovcvy of tUo kingdom, 
and \h uniformly low, reaching its higliesb jioiiib in 
JCici'B'llaviichlij,-In Houtli-casti Jufchiinl, which ifl 
only fid-t foct lUiavc Koa-lovck Tho conntiy mo- 
soutH litl/lo varioty, o?rcopfc in its Iom' isolated hills* 
hut does iioC lon-vo an impression of monotonyj 
in lUo iBlaiuls and in tho wmUi-coHt of Jutland 
ttio landscape is hrokon hj’’ iiohio foiests, greon 
moadowfl, and for til o iiolds; and ovon in tho wosfc 
and novtii of tho mainland tlio wide etvotoUca of 
moorland mo clotlicd witli licafchor* and liavo a 
Holoinn heauty of fclioiv own. Tlio coast seldom 
rlsoa oven to low cUOft i gonorolly it is flab* skirted 
hy sainl-rulgos and shallow lagoons, especially 
along tho woab sido, whero tho dunes cover an 
area of nearly 225 sq. nn Tho oast coast is much 
hid on ted by liays, useful for navigation and vahi- 
ablo for their lisherios; and hero and in tho islands 
arc many go oil havbmirsr lloth tho continciibal 
[mrtlon and tlio islands aro penetrated deeply hy 
numerous fjords, the largest being Limfiord, which 
infcovsocts Jutland, and has insnlated tlio northern 
oxtromlty of tho poninsnlasince 1825, when it brolco 
Ihrougir tlio narrow isthmus whiei) had Roparated it 
from tlio North Sea. There are ahout Bcvonby light- 
houses along Liio shores of Denmark, anti seven 
Jlglitshipfi (floo Sound). ^ Ihmx its formation, the 
kingdom can have no rivers, properly so called; 
its gtroams, called /la, aro mostly largo brooks, 
'('hero aroHovoi al important canals, Jiowcvor, includ¬ 
ing in Jutland works for tlio canaliflation of tlie 
Gudoii-Aa, ils largest stream, and of the Linifjord ; 
and lakes ahonml in all parts of tho kingdom, the 
most couHidorahJo heing found in i^calainl. The 
centre and west of Jutland is nearly liaro of wood, 
hut in tho other parts of tho peninsula tho forests 
cover about 21t1,()00 acres, and in tho islands over 
201,000 acres. Tho beech, which lloutishes more 
luxuriantly in ilonnmrk bliau in any other land, 
is almost universally nrcdomiiiant, although throe 
ccubiivic.s ago the oak, now compavalivcly rare* 
was the oliamcteristic DniiiHh tree, Peat, which is 
gob in ahundanfo from tho hogs* hi'own coal or 
lignite, and seawoeil genorahy take tho place 
of wood as fuel. In minerals Donmarlc is 
^]>oor, i’orcolaiii clay and some coal aro found 
in llornliohu* and fuller’s earth, potter's clay, 
saUj) 0 ti‘e, chalk, ainl a poor niarole occur in 
several parts' of the kingdom, while sonio anibor 
is coUcctod on the ^YCftfc coast of Jutland. T'ho 
cljinato is modified hy vicinity to Iho sea* and is 
considovably mihlei’j and tho air Jnoro humid, than 
In liho move nouthevn hub con linen Ul (Icvmauy, 
AlihCs are frequent, as are also soa-foga on the 
west coast; and raiji, snow, or hail falls over the 
counUy on 150 days m\ an avovage in the ymr. 
'rhe aiimml rainfall is 23 to 25 inches. Wchtcriy 
winds prevail; in tlio spring, a cold, dry Aviiitf, 
known m tho skait blows from the nortli-wcsb, 
and whirls clouds of fine sand from tho coast 
inland, frequently doing itroparablo damage to tho 
crops. The mean teiupcvatuvo ranges from to 
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17’ F. The transitions from M'intor to su miner 
are rapid, and .scarcely broken Ijy the intci ventirtti 
of spring or of aiituinii, Thq chmatQ is, however, 
nob nil healthy, except in tho low-lviiig islands, 
such aa Laaland, wlioro the f^hort ana fiuddon heat 
of tlic summer occasions fevers. 

The soils of Jutland are generally light, hut 
those in the south-onst p.'U’fc and an the islands are 
fitroiigcrj about 80 per cent, of tho area of Den¬ 
mark is productive, and of the ronmindcr about 
onc-sixlh is in pcab-hogs. Nearly half the popu¬ 
lation is cngagL'd in ngriculfciii’oj the laud for the 
most part is parcelled out into small lioldiiigs, 
and this is encouraged by the laws, which since 
18-19 have prohibited tho throwing of small favnis 
into largo estate.'?, In 1888,^ of 223,892 tciuiucios 
uot 2000 wore over 144acres in extent; there were 
1.50*000 cottars and labourers cultivating land of 
from tlirco to twelve acius; and the ' peasant 
farms,* varyhiig frnm IS to l-bi acres—the majority 
imdor 50-y-niinihered close upon 72,000. A tiiird 
of the whole kingdom is arable, while ever two- 
rjtlw iH in mcad^>^Y, pasture* or iallmv kiuh 
Nearly four-fifths of the avahJc land is under oats, 
barley, or rye, ami little over a twenty-third part 
uudCY wheat. Flax* hemp, potatoes*, ami l&gw- 
miiioiis plants aro also raised; hicenm Jias been 
introduced, and tho cultivation of the beet-root 
lias fucvcaaetl of lato years. Harley is largely 
exported, hut the imports of broadatiifis greatly 
exceed the exports. The raising of cattle Is taking 
more and more the place of arable favuuug in 
Denmark* and has, now hccomo one of the cliiof 
sources of wealth. Much progress has of late 
hecn made in this direction owing to tliQ eflovts of 
govcninicnt and of various iimtibntions; bull and 
stallion shows liavc hecn promoted by royal grnntfl, 
hreeding farms havn been similarly encouraged* 
and tho farmers have been instmeted by lecbuiea 
on tho various forms of cattle ilisDaBc ami other 
suhjeeffi. Dairy produce has largely developed, 
and tho export of btibter move than doubled in the 
years 1882*87—an increase attributed to imiivoveil 
methods and tlie co-opevativo dairy system, which 
is now very sncecsafiilly Avovked in over 200 estab- 
lishmenta (sec Dairy Faotoiiifs); in 1888 there 
wore 2200centrifugal cream separators (see Cream) 
in daily use. \A’ibhin bbo snino neiiod of six ycai’a 
tlio export of bacon was quintupled, that of cnccsc 
trebled, and of horses nearly doubled, whilo tho 
export oi cattle and sheep slightly decreased- 
ltt,8a0,000 eggs wore oxporled in 1877, and 
72*480,000 in 1885, the great development of 
ibis trade being tho direeb rcaidfc of tno effortH 
of a company for improving the breed of.Daiiisli 
fowla In liiBl there were 1,470,(178 cattle of 
all kinds, 347.501 liomes* 1,548*013 sheep, ami 
527,‘117 swine. 

In 1830, 23 per cent, of tho iiilmbitnntj^ v'cio 
retntued as engaged hi nmmifacturhig iiuluatvies, 
which, althoiigh not yet of great importance* show 
a marked advance within rccenfc years. I\Iacliiiievy, 
porcolain and delf waves, and bricks are lemiing 
inaiui fact arcs; heofc-root sugar refinerica are in- 
cimslng, and the difibilleries, though (leclining* arc 
fttill uumcYOiw; there are iiouwovks, over eighty 
tobacco-fnetodes, and several paper-mills in Oopon- 
liagon, Silkohorg, and elsewhere; and there ore 
many large steam canviuilk. Ceiierallyj iu spito 
of the scarcity of fuel in tlie cmmtiy, steam-milla 
aro taking the place of (lie whulmills, and though 
tho \icat‘aiits still continue to luauufactiire much of 
what they require within thoiv own homes, linens 
ami woollons, as well ns wooden shoes, are now 
iiicreaBiugly luado in factories., The Dsheries 
(incliuling the lobster and oyster fiaheiics) and tlie 
mci’caiililo marine employ less than 3 per cent, of 
the people. 
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TliQ mijieipal articles uf o,>wport arc cattle, slaiPp, 
Bwino, butter, bams, liides, ^rool, grain, JihIi, e^fga, 
moat, and 'W'ooden goods, Among tlio Jin ports arc 
textile fabrics, cereals, and Hour, uiamifacUircs of 
niotal and timber, coal, nil, salt, collco, sugar, ami 
tobacco. About two*thirds of tlio ex])orL trade is 
carj’ioc{ on in native vessofs. TIiq totil mhte af the 
imports in 1880-85 ranged from JC12,01)0,000 in J880 
to d>10,028,Cf)2 ill 1888; and of tlio oxporis in tlio 
saino period from jGO, 014,520 in 1885 to £11,103,470 
in 1883, TJio bulk of the foreign trade is with 
Germany, Groat llritain, and Norway and Sweden. 
In 1887 the niorcantile manne cunsisted of 3324 
vessel)?, including 281 steam-shins; total tonnage, 
272,500. In 1880 tlicre wove 1214 miles of railway 
open, of w'hich about 1000 miles bcilongcKl to the 
state; in 1886 there were 2523 mil os of state 
Iclegrapli lincH. 

Eloincnfcaiy education is widely difTiiscd, alilioiigli 
in ^tlus rofjavd Denmark is no Inngoi* so pro- 
mninoiU ns formerly ; it is compnlsoiy for chilareii 
botweon the ages" of seven and four toon years, 
poor paronls paying only a nominal mim towards 
live govovninciit or parochial schools, of wdiicli 
there are about 3000. Tlioro arc training colleges 
for ^ boachers, and classical and olbcr liigher edu* 
cation is altordcd by a largo nninbor or colleges 
in the movo iuiportunb towns, with the nnivorsUy 
of Copenhagen [1300 sbndontH) for the centre of 
CfiQ^ Gttlirc Hystein, Denmark has also a tiieo- 
loglcal somiiiary, a royal siiigieal college, avotor- 
iiiary ami agricultural scliool, and niimorons mili¬ 
tary, tcolmical, and commercial ncliools, while lifty 
‘ people's high schools * provide instruction in agii- 
cultural subjects. There are three public libraries 
in Copenhagen, of which tho Royal Library, with 
500,000 volumes, is especially rich in oriental and 
Icelandic The cstaldished religion is Lulh- 

Qiun, to which fclie king immfc belong ; hut complete 
toleration is enjoyed in every part of the kingdom. 
Tho Roforniation >vas inbvoiliiccil in 1630, when tho 
chnicli rovortuea wore seized by the crown. Dcii- 
Jiiark is divided into seven dioceses, in wliieh there 
wore 1363 clergy in 1886* Tlioro wore in 1880 only 
17i620 persons not belonging to the Lutheran 
Cliiiieh, of whom 3040 were Joww, 2085 Homan 
Cat holies, 1363 Calvinists, 1722 Mormons, 3687 
Daplifejts, and 1036 irvingites. 

Tlics govemnient of Dojuimrk is a constitutional 
monarchy, tho Icing being assisted by a eal)inob of 
seven miniaterH, Tim crown was elective until 
IGCO, when the people and clergy, iinpolled by 
hatred towards tho noI)les, inveBted the sovereign 
(Eredevick Iir.)wutlj abnolntc power, and dccUired 
tho succession to tlie throne hereditary. Eroin 
that time the crown exercised absolute rulo bill 
1831, when a constitubion Was gmiitod. This 
proving imsafcisfactory, was supoiseded in 1849 l)y 
tho form of govorniuent Avhich, with some altera¬ 
tions, Doni nark now enjoys. I’lio national assem¬ 
bly Qr lligfidag consists of tho Eolketliing and 
Laml4thing, which meet aiinnally, the inembors 
receiving «, fixed allowance during their sittings. 
Tho Lands thing is composed of sixty-.six member«, 
of whom twelve are nominated for life by the king, 
while tho roiiiaiiidor arc elected for a term of eigiit 
years by certain bodies representing the large tax¬ 
payers of tliG kingdom. The nicinhor.s of tho 
Eolk^ tiling,^ ■Nvhoso luiniljer is fixed bj'' statu to in 
the iiroportion of one to every 10,000 of tho no])u- 
Jabion, are elected for three years by inncticiilly 
universal sufTrage. To this l>o(Jy all Imagets must 
first bo submitted ; but in tlio years 1877-87, wJioii 
the gnverninont bad a minority in the lower house, 
tlie king was induced to give tlie royal rabifiorition 
fo successive ‘^nrovisfoiiary fnnfgefcs,^ wfucii liad | 
ncYor received tlio assent of the Rigsdag, Nevor- 
theb^icj the fiiiancial condition of Doinuark is sound I 


and pimpcirous. The total rovonuo for tlie Ilminviiil 
year 1885-80 was £2,081,634, and the cxpeiuliLiire 
£2^770,763. The budget estimates for 1887^88 and 
1888-89 sliow slight ilolioits. Hiiico tho war of 18(i{], 
tlio government lias maintained a coinparalively 
largo resorvo fniul, to meet any sudden cincrgoncy. 
77iafr fiiitd atood in 1887 at £^)^)O^i}00. ht }8S8 
the national debt was XI 0,723,203, or over £6 ]j(ir 
I load of the population ; but as the invoHlmcnls of 
the Btato (in tolograplm, v^c.) amount to nearly 
£6,000,060, tliis proportion is reduced le less Ilian 
£3. 'J’he decimal Bystem was introduced in 1876, 
the unit being tlio Jert/nOt or croAvn, iif 100 urG ; the 
avorago rate of oxcbaiigo is 18 /croncy to the pound 
sterling, Tho Danish army In 18H7 niiiubei'<‘d 
1405 olhcers and 68,007 men, inchisivo of the 
Inndwehr; bub only a snilicicjit esLablishnumt 
for garrison purposes ift maintained, and the peaeo 
Htrongbh w'as 319 oificoTs and 10,334 men. 'J’ho 
total war strongtli is ahout 60,000 men, to wJuch 
an extra reserve of 14,000 could bo added on 
Qmorgency, Gonscription prevails, and Urn l>orio(l 
of military service is divided into eight years 
in the lino and reserve, ami eight in tho cxlra 
ve.servo. Tho navy in vecnuteil by levies fnmi 
tho coast districts.' Tho (Icet was roni'0.‘*oniod in 
1887 hy thii'ty-lwo stcainors (of wliicli nine Avero 
ironclads). The navy numhoved in 1888, 134 
ollicors and 1477 men. llcsides (kmenhagmi (t].v,), 
tfio on/y fortresses are tho coast uofoucos at rfel- 
Hingiir (IClsinovc), Frcdovicia, ^ Kovsilr, Froderiks* 
liavn, and Hals, The arsenal is at (JopoTiha^on, 
JIifitorif,—i^\\Q early history of Denmark is lost 
in the twdlighb of the saga-period, out of Avhicdi 
loom dimly tho ligiues of its horocs, their bravo 
deeds, and daring voyages. Wibliin its bordoin 
tho Oolts had fust their homo, and from its 
chores tho Anglos and Saxons sailed in the 6Lh 
century to the coiiqiicat of England ; while in their 
place the Danes from Zealand Bottled on Um 
de.sorted lands, ox tending their sway as far south 
as tho Eider. One of tlioir carlieKt king.s, Havahl 
Tlihlotaiul, fell in battle against tlio Swedes in 
006} and shortly afterwards a bran el i of tho Yiig. 
linger occupied Jutland, whore they held a fooling 
for two conturioH. Ono of their kings, Ilarajd 
Klak, received bajitiHiu in 820 from Ansgar (ij.v,); 
but the introduction of Gliristianity did not at 
once place any olicok «)i tho loiig-acouHlomod in- 
voads oil Frankisli territory, or on the pirailejLj 
expeditions of the Vikings, although tho eoniilry 
Avas soon torn by dis.se nsions he tween tlio ml. 
fieronts of tlie ohf aiuf now faiths, (forju t/io 
Old, who drove the Yngliiigor from (he pen insula, 
andlir.sb united tho muiiilaiul and islands under 
one rule, Avas tlic bitter enemy of G1 iris Li unity ■ 
Und although his death in 030 gave fresh vigoui* 
to tlie diOhsion of the new faith, yot ov<ni its uIlL 
1 11 a to success was only insured l>y thn Zi'aloiis 
Hupporl il received from (lonii's gnuulsoit, (/aiiutu 
(o.v.). On his death in 1035 the three hiiigloius 
f)l his Anglo-Scaiuliiiaviau oiiijiiro scjuirated, am) 
liis sis tor’s son, xSvoiid Estridscii (1047-7(1), a.Meonded 
LI 1 C blirono of Denniark, foimiling a pibieely liim 
that ilourislicd 400 years. Jnteruiil diHHOiisions luul 
external wars Aveakeiied tlie country, ami tlie iu- 
Production of a feudal system niisiuf up a poAverful 
nobility, and ground doAVii the once free pimple ton 
Condi Lion of serfdom, Waldoiiiar J, (1 in7'82) (uhled 
Uiigon to the other Wend is) i dislnelH of Mockleii* 
hurg and Pomerania, and esiemled his sM'ay over 
Norway also. Under AValdoniar II. Ibo conipu's|o^ 
of Denmark oxLondod so far into (loriuun and 
M'^oiidi.sh lands, that the Ihiltic was little more tliuu 
an inland Danish sea. The jealousy of tiio Gerinrvu 
princes and tho treachery of his vushilIh combimnl 
ie rob him, hoAvevor, of'these liHlliaub conquests, 
and his death in 1241 was followed hy a eoutury «>f 
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luiarchy ami docatlonco of the autliovity 

of L?ia cnnvn, diiriii”' wliicli Llio kinmloin was 
la’out^hfc Lo the In-ink o£ aimiliilalion, Uiuler \m 
^q-iMifc-KiuTulsoii, Walitoniftv IV,, Dcminail; made a 
Imnrsmnb recovery of the comjneatfi of the ohbr 
■\VukleiniU'a, rou«hi^' the jcaloimv of the llaiiseulic 
Jjoa^nio nii<l the iiiilioiuinawfl wore cuililiGcl. 

Fioiu hlfi death iu IkTfi till 1412, hia daii^kfcev, the 
yyitlow of Uakon VI. of iVoru’ay, 
mlod not only that country and 33ou»nark, hut in 
conifio of Umo .Sweden alao, with so lidit yot firm 
ft luuul that for oiico in fclio conrao of tlicir liiatory 
the tlwctt VLval Hcdudiuaviaii I<iuK<loius were com 
tent to ftcL in harmony, Margaret’s siieccs«or, Kric> 
the Hon of her nieco, for whoso aako slio had striven 
to give [jenufiiiojico, by the act kiiowm ns tJio Union 
of (.ialnuir (13117), to the ainalgainatiaii of tlio thvco 
k«)v<n'oigntics into one, wuUd Ivor gloriouB work 
with fatal rapidity, lost the allogianco ami the 
ci'owns i)f hiH triple hingdeni, «iid ended hw disas¬ 
trous oxibLoiuio in iniHery and olwcurity. After the 
short reign of liis nephew, Ohristopiior of IJavariit 
(UdO'dB), tho Dauca oxcvlcd Uieir aacioiit right of 
oletvtion to the tiivono, ani[ clnjso for their king 
OiirlKtiaii of Uldouhurg, a deseondaiib of bho old 
royal faniily throng]i his iimteriml aiiccstrc.sH, 
llIkisHa, the gimt-granddfuighter of Waldoniar IL 
OhviHUtvn 1. (1^48-Bl), who was at tlvo saiuo tiuio 
dec led ])uko of Sica wick and Holstein, wa>s iho 
founder of tlie Oidonhnrg lino, which contimied 
nnhrokon till the death «/i'Vederick VII, in I3(13. 
His reign was followed by Jnilf a century of inter- 
luitioniu atvugglcs iu Scaudincivia, IMic insane 
tyranny of CliriKtlan IT. (q.v.) cost that monarciv 
bin throne aiwl froedom; Iho Danes ciioso his 
undo Vrcdorick T, to ho tUoir king, wlule Sweden 
ivas for over sopamied frotu Donmark, and rose 
iiudov the Viviuitt (rtcctiusTiVVCa I.) Uiho a powerful 
Htato. 

Undor Cliristiau III, (lC30-Bt)), the llofornm- 
tloii was cstaljlished in Dctiumrk. fJJhristian IV. 
(ff.v'.h after his hrie/siiftro in the Thirty Yeava* 
WtiY, proved v>uo nf the aldcKb of all bhu Dauiah 
I’ulora, His liberal ami wise policy was, however, 
evainpod in every dii’octioii hy Llio arrogant nobltis, 
to wIiOHo treAHoniiI>Io Kupiiioncss Jloiniiark owes Uio 
rovoiriCH by which sho iost (IGfiH) all the po.ssQs- 
wions she nad Ivitherto vetalneil iu Kwcdou; and 
with tho roliiupiiHlnnont of LIioho, anil eonscquontly 
of Hie undivided control of llio passaj^e o! tho 
Sound, the country’s former intcriialiotial^ ini* 
]K)rtauco came finnlly to an cad. 'The iiatioual 
di.sgrfteo.s and ahftHCtnonb wliich followcil led, in 
lIKiO, under ('hristiftn's stm, Frederick HI., to tho 
rising of tho pmiplo against the imhles, mid thoiv 
Ruviender into bho hands of llio king of the anpvonie 
lowor, For tlio iioxt Iiuiufrerl yoai-s, ofiiufiy marked 
)y wavs with KNS^edeu, the peaMauliy wove kept in 
sciMom, and tho iniddlo clftHsef* depressed j but by 
llio end of the IBth wsutury bho peanants luul 
hneu gradually cmaiieinatod, ivldlo many imi>rovcj- 
fl ijionts liad been eireetoil in the mode of adminisior- 
Ing the laws, and the DanisU kings, ftUlioiigli 
antoemts, o.veicfNcd a ?nihl riilo. TJio mi.sorics of 
the reign of Frcdciiok VL, who govomed as rogeut 
from 17H4, brought tlm country to tho vorgo of ruin, 
l)(unnark having joined Kiissia in a conipaot of the 
N(H-Lhovii VowiWf^ hoHtilw to Knglaml^ a beet was 
sent into tho llaltic, and ©inshlonildo laijuries wore 
inllicted Ijy an attack on I'ojionhagen. in 1801, 
under Pjivkor and Nol.son. From this tbo country 
rallieil; hnt in 1807 the Uritisii govonunent, mispi- 
lumm uf an intoiition on tho vegcut's part to violate 
Ids neutrality and take Rides willi Napoleon, 
domarided the Kiti'rendor of entire Panish navy, 
to he vesUwed at fchoeoucliwioii of peace, A refusal 
w/w followed by the bom bard in on t of Cononlmgeii 
ill Heidemhov 18l>7» and the fleet ww4 given up ; 


but tills trcft till out drove Denmark into Napoleon 
arms, and wdth Jiiin the kingdom was obliged to 
co-cipeiafco until the close of 1813, 

By tho congress of Vieriim, Denmark w-ns com- 
poHeil to cede Norway to Swwien, From this period 
a spidti of discontenb grew up in tho ilucliies, 
degcnorafciiig into mutual animosity botwcon tho 
Danish and German population, wliich led Lo an 
open ruptui-c wdtii Domnark iu 1848, Immediately 
after Iho acccsshm of FrodoncU VIL (For the 
whole (iu(iKbion, 6cc SjLKSWICK-Holsteik,) After 
alternate liosfciIibio.s and armistices, the war was 
viitnally concluded in 1840, by the victory of the 
Danes at Idstedj but in 1803 tlie quarrel was 
lenoweih On the death of l^-cdevick iu that year, 
Prince Chi‘i,9tiftii of fcJJesu'ick-Holstein-riHicksborg 
ftscended bho bbroiie under tbe tlblo of Clu'istian 
IX., in couformity with the acfc kiuiwn na fclic Treaty 
of London of 1852, by wbicli tlm succeasion to the 
Danish crown had been settled on iiiui ami lua 
descend ants by his wife, Piiacass Louise of Hesse- 
CosHcl, niece of King ChvisLlaii VIII. oi Domnark, 
A pretender, backed by German iiiflucncQ and help, 
at 01100 started up iu ilie pemon of the ckicst son 
of the Duke of AngnstcnWg, ^Yho aissnmed tho 
title of Duke Frederick Vlll, of Sloswick-Holstein; 
blit bis cause yvos speedi)y merged mid lost /^i^bb of 
by PvuHsia and Austria in thoir direct aim of incor- 
pomting the ducliics with tho German Confedera¬ 
tion. Dciniiavk, nnaidod by England and France, 
oilies on wiiosc supparb sIio bad miiecl, M'fts forced 
to go siiigle-liaiidcd into tho unequal contest. After 
abvava bub utterly futile attempt atresiataiice, the 
Danes foil ml thciii8olve,s foi'ccd to submit to tlio 
ternia dictated by tbciv poYvcvful fnea, and \Cftigu 
not only Laueiiborg and Ilolstoiii, but the anclcuk 
orown-apnaimge of Blcswick. lly the peace of 
Vienna, 18<34, tho Daiiiali king bound JjimsBlf to 
abide by the decihion wliicU Friissift and Austria 
.sJiould adopt in regavd to thedeftUuy of tiro severed 
Dftiiisli provinces, 'The iliHseiiBions hot ween tiicso 
j two great pmveiw, iriiidi led to tlje Austro-Pnisaiar? 
wav of 18Gfl, vcBultcil in the triumph of Pmssia, 
ami since bJion tlio ducliics liftVo reiiiained an in¬ 
tegral part of that state, Biuce tlic \vav> Denuiavk> 
although reduced to the narrow liinita of the islanda 
and Jutland, linss recovered from its iali, and has 
^really pvonpored, in Hpite of the suroad of social¬ 
istic ojiiuions, and the political tfisseiiHiona that 
have ranged the government ami LandHtldng, sap- 
iiortod by tho press of tlio capibiil, agftiiist tlio 
Folicothing and majority uf fclic pcopio. 

For ihft geography and atatiHtiaa, tho boat Daniflli works 
rtro those of Krelev, Trap, Grovo, FftlbcdJiUiflen, 0* 
NiflHon, «iul Sohnrlhigj aoe also Uoth, ICvwjcrioet Dm- 
nayk\ m hkiori 8 k'loi) 0 (/y({fidh JieskHvelBc {2i[ cd. 2 vole, 
Coptiiiliftgon, 1082-S5), and Aiks K 0, OtWs Demark 
and JeelanU (bojitl. 1881). For tlio history, works by 
Pfvhirlaii-MUlloi*, IlArfod, Fabric)us, Allen, hrtd Thoi-sbe 
liiay ho ooiisultod, and, in Eiigliali, jUiss OUii’s Sco^ndi- 
navicoi (1675), In Ufaaiiiifian’s sorios, 

Damksii LANdUAOis AKP LrrERATqRE.—Tho 
Danish language lias sprung from the BOiitli- 
caslorn or DAniflh-Ewedisb biAiich of the dmsii 
(Hn£fa(ev lin<jm damm), wliich v'as tho common 
nftino by wliicli tho langimgo of all tlio Scniulb 
naviaiiH was dosimialcd in the middle agew by the 
southern racc^f of the Ten tonic ^toek. From tbo 
nth to tlio 13tlicentury tlioDanish-Swcdiab bmiioli 
oi iho Old Scandinavian bcGamc moi o and more 
markedly distinct from the NorwegiAn-Icelniiilio 
hranelq through its vopiacieg the old diphthonga 
with single long vowels, nml dropping t]»o initial/t 
before I, u, and r; while tlio latter heoamo chamc- 
ieriflod by ft fuvthor inodillcation of tlic a sound, 
by tlio loss of V boforo r, and by a series of con¬ 
tractions of ooiisoimiltB. In the xwoviuciiil laws 
of the 12tli and 13tli ceiituvios, w'liicli (after 
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tl\C moiwuuiiulh) iwc tlio ciu'Ucpifc ajiociiiicnfi 

oT lliLs DnniBli-{Sw’ 0 (liaii tlioio uro thi'ue 

difilccts—that of iSJcaaiio < fclio southiiiost proviiico 
of Bweileii) and IIkmc (d ^^ciilaiid mul Jiitlaiul, Iho 
liirib of wliicli iti «<jar<]«b tlio old laii^uaKO, '^vllilo 
the last Mvo luivu doviatud fioiu it by drooping 
tivc ilual GOUHt>naiU‘ii from tho old iii(lo.\ioiial oait- 
iugrt luiil cluiiiguig tlioir vcnvoln te^ ly u to a loss 
distinct c or iVy roLainiiig, liowovor, tlie lianl 
unites pt ky i after vowols^ us on bbo \vhol(i is 
still Lliu case in Swedish mitl Hpnicon Norwogiaiu 
Tiie dialect of Zealand in tlio bith and 115th 
eontiiiu'h foi’iiiH Urn fouiiibibion i)f jiimleni Danisli, 
The ui'igljial >'()\vols in almost all ondingH are thero 
loplaccd by lialf-vowels, and tlio dental iwpirato J) 
by i or d; wliiia following long vowels, 

are ohaiiged to &, d; inasculiiio and foiiuniiio 
are iiiei'ged in one conunoTi gomlovi^ noims have 
no other cnsQ-ontling than the iiOHscBsivo ^ for both 
riiiinhors; verbs coaso to indicato powon (oxee[ifc 
in tlio inipQiafcivo); ami tlio siufjular inunber 
1 logins to HiijiorHodo tho pi oral, as it tbiea every • 
wboro in tlui spoken laiigua^^e from the IGtli contury, 
l)aiUHli, like Swedish, retains the sudixcd dolhuio 
arbiolo, which is charaotoristie {)f the Hcamlina\i<ui 
jaiigiiagos. Us form i« cl in fclio noutor, -cn in tho 
common gondor, and -nc in tlmjihiral of both, 

The inihionco of tho Hanseatic League and the 
Oldonhiirg (lynaBty (from 14*1K) broii^jlitin a gi’oab 
number of Jjow^^ijornum words, especially rolatliig 
to navigation and trade j while that of the order 
of Wt Brill gob conU'ihnlod a ctnisidcvahlo Swedish 
olninoub. In the first half of tho Kith century 
tho Danish hinguago >vas obiolly used by roligious 
writers, and the translation of the Bible (1550) is 
the first important nionumoni of nuidorn Danish, 
After tins period Xjatiii becainu mico more tho 
language o! loarmug aiul cullnre, and for a 
century and a half thero wus no Danish writer 
of Ginmonce. The iiilluenco of i^'ronoh was jiro- 
dominant in tho 17tb con bury, and that of High- 
(Toniian, wliieh had been constant since tho lie- 
formation, cull nil m led in tlio IBbli century iindor 
the Stviicnsoo adminiHlration, when it was tho 
language of govormnont and public insbmotion, 
The result is, tliat Danish is indebted to German 
for fully ono-lhird of its vocabulary. It was not 
till H.oU>evg tlvat the DanisU wntton hvugiiago 
began to bo enriched from the stores of native 
expression in the spoken tongue. From the end 
of the IBbh contnvy revived study of Old Scandi¬ 
navian and the devolopment of a national poetic 
literature unfolded the language in a liithorto nii- 
suspcoled richness and fullnesH, and shieo that time 
DaiUHli prose bus to a euuaidorable oxtont workod 
UtiolE out of it>s poverty ami depondenco> Dauisli 
IK the softest of the Scandinavian Iangnages, 
though less ouphc3nions tiian Swedinb. It is the 
language of the educated class in ISforway, where 
it IS considombly augmented from the natii'o 
dialect, and is spoken with a soinewhat harder 
[nounneiation. The best historicrt of the language 
avo ])y Botorsen (2 vols. (topouhageii, 1820-3D) and 
l\'JolhecU {^b^ IH'IO); grammars by liask (2il ed. 
Loud. ISIfl), Liikke, Munch, Lynghy, Jesson, and 
Alnbius (Kiol, lK7l)j and diciiouWics by tho 
Danish Academy (Copenhagen, 1703-1881), and 
Molbecb (2d c<l, 2 vok ib. 1850), wdio also jm)- 
diiced a Danah-iyutlekt'JjCxihoti {ih, 1841) and a 
])nnsh Glossarlum {ib. 180?1 tiO) for fintimiiited 
words. Ferrall, Kepp, and Kosing's Danish and 
English Dictionary, in ^ parts (4tU ed. Oojion- 
hagoii, 1873), is tlio heat for English studonts. 

Litcmtiivc.—AitQiv tlio Danisli dialeet had gradu- 
; (dly separated itself from the Old Hcanditiavian as 
' a softer and simpler speoch, wifcli a strong infuKion 
of Gcmmn ingvedienta, io was little used in writ¬ 
ing down to the time of the llefornuitirtn. Saxo 


Gmiiiimitioiis (i.o. ‘tlio loariiod’) iiv the Hocond 
half of tho 12tli century wrote in Jjatiii his 

lliatovui Daniciiy tlio only literary ]nodncUon cf 

medieval Denmark that relains any intorost. 
The earliest writings in Danish are tho chiireh 
laws of iSkiiano (1UJ2) and Zealand (1170), and 
the civil laws of rSktianu (1150), Zealand (1170), 
ami Jutland and after tlicse a mini- 

her of chiuiiicles, partly in verse, of which 

the host known is tlio lliimkrmikCi wlilcli was 
tlio Jirst Danisli book printed (in 1405), It la 
essentially an abridgtiiont <>f Eaxo. 'L'he famous 
Danish ballads called (‘iioro-Bongs'), 

some of wbicli are said to belong to Llio latter 
part of tho 11th eoiituiy, were Jiandod down orally 
from geueiation to gcnOi'ation, and wme Hist 
collected, to tho nuinbov of lUU, by A. S, A^odol 
in IfiUl, 111 101)5 Poder Hy^’ puhliHlied a now 
edition with 100 more, ami in 1812 hi apiuuired a 
selection of 222, edited iiy Ahi-abaiiiHon, Nyerup, 
and Uahbek. Tho most ooinidoLo collection is m 
iSvciul Grmidtvig's uiilhnslied Uamle Falkmacr (5 
vols. 1853-77). They arc ahmit COO in nuinl>ei', and 
treat of tho adrontui'os of liovocs, love, tnudmnl- 
luoiit, spectres, and bistoiieal ovonts. ^ DouhtloKi 
bhoy worn nung to the tbiin'-e, as is hLIU Llio eano. 
in 'the Faroe jHlamh, They must liave snHerod 
inueb by Ibelr not being written down till the 10lit 
and 17til centuries. 

The He fori nation oiily oimuieipated DaniHh cul¬ 
ture from Latin to bind it fast to tlorimui, 
wliieh at the death of Frederick I, in 1033 wiis the 
language of the upper cla'^Bes. About that time 
Ghriatiau Pederson sot u|> a printing-press at 
MuliiiH, at wliicli ho puhliHived a great nnmher of 
popular books, and finally in 1550 the lirst eoni-* 
pleto translation of tho Uiblo. l^odcii'scn (M80- 
\TiTA) \h Justly eaWed Ibo iatbov o5 Danish iitcraUiri'. 
The hymns and tvanshitions of the Trial ms l>y his 
contenipomry TaiiHcu (14-04'15(11), as also by Iviiigo 
(1(134-1703), Vorinondsen (MOl 1551), and Arroljo 
(1587-1037), and the national history (10 vok 
Oopciiliiigon, ] 505-1(104) of Jlvilfcdd (1540 I HOD) 
wore well vecelvcd ■ Init the D/uiIhIi hiiigiuigii m oh 
still hanishod fmin higher mxdoty till (lie advent of 
the Konvogian Holherg (1(184 -1754), the foumbuMj 
Daiiirih cumudy. lie found Deiiinark im 11 ic 
of being abiiovbed iu Germany. ‘ The ettmmou 
people/ ho says, * had no liistones hut dry lists of 
dates; no poetry hub congratulatory verses; nu 
theology hub homilies and funeral sermons! Jiiid 
for ])lays, nothing hut old Htorics iiliont Adam 
iiiul Eve.' lie wrote hisLonori of Doimiark, of tin* 
Jews, and of the Ehurcli} ajul the irrosislihls 
Ininiouv of lim liomedics ami HiibiroH covered willi 
ruUvule tlie^ IuuUiIuvh of foreign K\un‘eU uud 
maiifiorri. AVIiat Hollieig did for Dan is 1 1 nrosii, 
anoblior Nonveguui, TulUu (1728(15), did for 
Danish jioctry. J!:(juiilly diHsatiHli(3d with the cur¬ 
rent 1 mi tations of llio'!7tli century courI)’poetry 
of kranec, and with the poolie refinin of K|n]i- 
slock (at Copeiihagoii frotn 1751), Tull in followed " 
the guidaiico of the English pools Tope, Young, 
and TlioiUHon, and in tins was followed by most 
of Ills coiiiitrymon who wero settled jvt Toneii' 
liagoti, wliilo the Danes clung l() (lonmin iiiouetM. 
Ewald (1748-81), an ardent diseiple of Klopsinek, 
was Don mark’s lirst great lyiie poet and tvagie 
dramatist. Ills verse sliows Jin imsurpiisseil 
inastery of form, and i.s (iX[n(‘Hs(*<l in puni, clear, 
and noble 3aiigimm\ 'Wossul (1742'85), by liis 
‘ tragedy,* L^tre wd/ioiU ,Slot'’kui(/.<i (1772), a liunioi^- 
miri parody of tho Daiiisli hiiilation.'* of tho classi¬ 
cal Ficncli drama, Huceeoiled in laughing Lliem 
o(r the stage, Nordalil Brim ( 1745-IHIH), pmaehei* 
and poet, Clans Friinann (174(1-1820), ‘the Burnft 
of tho Novwogians/ CIiuih l’'asting (174(1 -01 , Jonas 
Kohl (1700-1821), Jens ZetUtz (1701-1821), and 
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oUiei'fi^ formed lliomBolves (1772) into a ‘Noi^ 
wejriaii SocioU * at Uopciiluigcn, under tlie lisadov- 
Binp of vYeissol. U U‘afj bhe literary nianifcHtation 
of tlio Norwe;(iaii OBuiviitioii to Hcparnto niitioii- 
ahLy* -^vliich afterwanli* led to ilio fouiidalion of 
the iinivoi'tiiLy of Chrisiiaiiia in 1811. Vwm the 
(lentil of WoH.yel iu 1785 to tlio Iwgilining of the 
preHOiifc conlury the litcraturo bomino entangled 
la rational is tie and political polenucH, and pro¬ 
duced little that is noteworthy. Its chief writovd 
W(iro r, A, Ilulborg (1758-1811) and Malle Kon¬ 
rad Briin (n7{5-1820), lioth of whom were driven 
into exile in 1709-1800, the latter afterwards 
famous as a gcograplior; the critic Ralibok (17C0- 
1800); the dranialisls HanisO (1750-00) and Sander 
(175(3 >>1811)); aiul the lyrist Tlmavup (1749-1821), 
'L'he [loot and liiimoriub Jlaggeson (170'i-182(3) 
forms the link bo tween tlio 18fch century and the 
early part of tiie lOlh, wlioii Danish literature 
took ail entirely now departure, partly owing to 
the study of Kant, Fichto, and Sclielling, and the 
inlluenco of Schelling's follower SbofTcns (1773- 
1845)3 partly also to tho stvicfc eoiisomliip of the 
])i't}HS ill force from the year J709. The educated 
ola.'jHCis turned from their coiiUovoi'sics on points 
of literary eritioisni and theology to seiejitilic 
imjuiry; ami the people, whoso national fooling 
had boon aronsetl by fcho Kronch Rovolutiou, by 
tho fill are of Domimrlc in tlio Napoleonic 'ware, 
and cspoeially by the events of 1801 and 1807, the 
war with S>mlDU (1808), and tho loss of Norway 
(IBM), welcomed with entliuBia.sni tho rise of a 
new school, led by the romantic poet OoJilen- 
hchlager( 1779-1850), who was ocpially dislin^uishcd 
as a lyrical and ilraiiiaiic writer, and is still 
regarded by many as the greatest Danish poet, 
(hmlomporary with him 'wove the pootB Soliaok- 
HtfiObldt (17l3l)-1820} and Grinultvig (1783-1872), 
afterwards more eminent ns a theologian; In"G- 
nianii {1789-1852), long tho meat popular novoliat 
of Donnuirk; J, L, Iloiberg (1781-18C0), director 
of the royal tlieatro at (Jojioiilmgcn, writer of 
Jiunicrous vaudovilbs, and of tho still popular 
national play, .h'lvcs* Hill (1828); llaucli (1701- 
1872), dramatist, novelist, and critic; and Bliclier 
(1782-1848), who in his talcs of Jutland was the 
llrHt worker in tho held w’hicli 1ms bIjico been 
ouIUvated in Germany by Joreniias Goitholf and 
llerthold Auerbach, Of tho oilior novelists of this 
iKuiod tho chief are Broslddl (b, 1820); Fiu Gyllom- 
nourg-lChmisvlh'd (1773-1856), niothor of J, L. 
lloihcrgi Saint'Aubain, or ‘Karl Bornliard’ (1708- 
1805); and tlio wtill mure popular Winblior (1790- 
1870), tho charming ]ioot of Danish country life, 
llerz (1798-1870), from tho time when liis Ghost Lf>(‘ 
tors (1830) snrprisod the public with a pnciic revival 
of tho muflo of Baggosoii, lias, now with his lyric 
poonifl, now with IiIh talas, now in roiimniic and 
national tragoilica, now in comedies and light 
vaudevilles, [provided his countrymen with artistic 
ami attractive works. Ovorakoii (1798-1874:) is a 
skilful dramatist, and Hostrupib, 1818) a popular 
authoi’ of comedies. All tliCHO writore arc Biir- 
[jRsscd by llans Chrisimii Andoi'acn (1806-76), 
whose 'Wonderful storioH are known llirouglioiit 
tim civilised world, Less jiopular, but inure jno- 
found, was tho versatile writer Fr. raludan-Mhllor 
{1809-70), who from his play Love at Voxirt (1832) 
U> Ids groat epic pooiii Adam Homo (1841-48) huB 
wooed all the nuisos in Huccewiom Hero may bo 
men biomul llorgsbo (b. 1835), writer of novels and 
popular works on HcioiitlUc subjocU; floldschmidt 
(1819-87), editor of tho inllnential democratic 
journals, Lhe Oorsair, North and SoiUh, and Home 
micl Abroad, and aftorw'iirds author of lunncrons 
rimiancoa; Holst (1>. 1811), a writer of pleasing 
lyrics and talcs; KaaUind (1818-85), with his two 
eollectlona of pooma, A BpriiiQ and An Autumn; 


the erotic am! piquant and sometimes frivolous 
song-writor Aarestnip (1800-50); and Lcinbcl?c 
(b. 1816), tlio translator of Sbakcspeai-e. 

A great impulse was given to all brauciies of 
HcvencG from the be^hining of the IDth century. 
The lefitUng tliGologiauB were Grnndtvig, the cm 
tluisiastic chainpioii of tho faith of bia fathers 
agaiiiab rational win, and advocate of a imien of 
tlic Scandinavian kingdoms, but 'With the church 
separated fitmi tho state; Mynator (1776-1850), 
Dislion of Zealand; Cianaon (1793-1877), tlio 
disciple of Schleiorinaclior, and theological op¬ 
ponent of Grnndtvig; Martensen (1808-84), Bishop 
of Zealand, and author of standaid 'works on 
systoinatie theology aml^ ethics; and Kierkegaard 
(1813-55), tho most original thinker of Denmark, 
The oliicf exponents of philosoidiy wore Sibbern 
(1785-1H72), Niolsoii (b. 1809), and BrOclmer 
(1820-70); and in natural Bcicnco the greatest 
names wore those of Oersted (1777-1851 ), the dis¬ 
co voror of eloctro-magiieliBiii, tho botoiiLst Sebou^v 
(1789-1862), the geologist and chemist Forch- 
liainincr (1791^1864), and the zoolopst and archa*- 
ologist .Stoeiiatvup (b. 1813). ^Nliicli has beoii 
done for the study of Scandinavian antiquity by 
the JSaguhibliothch of Muller (1770-1834), niul the 
reBearches of Firm Magimsson (1791-1840) in 
mythology, and of Thomsen (1785-1865) and 
Worsiuio (1821-85) in archmolop. The chief 
lOfch-coutury wiitore of national history have been 
Werlaiilf (1781-1871), Molbecji (1783-1867), Alien 
(1811-77). Scbierii (b. 1810), and K, P. Paliidnn- 
MUllor (1806-82); and of the history of the 
national literature and language, Pei/ereeii (1781- 
18G2), In philology, Bosk (1787-1831) and MqcI- 
vig (1804-86) have a European fauio’ 

Abmii 1860 tho onbbuslruim for the national 
)asb, which had been excited by Odilonsclilligcr 
n Deiuuark, and by Togn6r, Ceijor, and others 
in Sweden, togetlior with the hatred of Gemmuy 
aroused by fcho wav of 18d8-50, rose to a pitch of 
fanalicisin. *Tlio uortliorji force wliich had con* 
trolled the world* was extolled by Plqug and 
othem as ' the only means whereby tho victory of 
the Cause of Humanity could bo achieved,’ After 
rioug (1). 1813) the cliiof exponents of this great 
historic mission of the nortlicrn khigdoms were 
C. K, Molbocli (1821-88), a ouphonioiia lyrist 
and skilful dramatist, and traiislatov of Dante? 
and Erik BbgU. (b. 1822), a fertile winter of 
fcuillctoiis and adaptor of plays, A cosmqiolitan 
reaction sot in about 1870, led by Georg Brandes 
(b. 1842), 'who proved in his leetui os cn literature 
that Denmark -was only aside'Cho])el in the temple 
of European thought ami art, aud that this ovot' 
Btrained * Scaiuliimviaiiihiin ’ was but tlm northern 
phase of the reaction from the tendencies of the 
I8th century, which had been experienced in Eng- 
land, Franco, and Germany many years be foie. 
DrandcB withdrew to Borlin for some yoais from 
tho storm of noinilar opposition. Nob only in Den¬ 
mark, bub ill Norway aud Sweden also, Ins follou'erii 
aro now the prevailing party. The most coiispiuu- 
ons of theso have been Jacobsen (1847-85), the 
translator and adlicroiit of Dnr>\’in, and author of 
i)/oiffc»JS (1872) and other novels ; and (till in 1883 
lio becaino a Conservative) Drachmaun (b. 1846). 
Of recent ’\vritoTB, tho most noteworthy are Schaa* 
dorph (b. 1836), who is equally Impny in his 
sketches of tho Zealand peasant and the Cmien* 
liagcn BRob; the volatile 'writor Hermann Bang 
(b. 1868); and the dramatist Edvard Brandes (b. 
1847), brother of Georg Braudes. 

Of the tiivee Scandlneiviau imtiona, the Danes 
liave shown the greatest aptitude for tho iriiita- 
tlvo arts, and their art is coinpnratn^oly the moat 
indoponclent, ^Vhilo tlio painters of Norway ImVo 
been mostly brained at DllsselJorf, and those of 
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S\TOlen at rails, tlie iu'tist« of Dejiumi'k luivQ 
\hen capGGiaUy atlmctetl to iionie. 'iJie sculptor 
TlionvaUlsen {tt.v.) lias left a ^ntiat inoiiuinonl of 
ills e-enlus iit tlio >voi'lvtt ecutaiiied iit the Tlioi' 
waluHon at Copoiiliao*^^** tDI liitor tirliats 

luay 1)0 jiioiitioiied tlio paiiitcvH jMai'Htvaiulj Oiivl 
IMocU, Exiioi'i Kroycrn, and Otto 

IkcliG. Of inusio, Iho cidef conij)usciv in lliG ItltJi 
centiny havo been llartiiuuinj (4rulc, uiwl Ileise. 

ScG Nyoruf) tiiitl llfthbok, lUtnakc Dioft^kundH 

JfidoviHt 4 vol&. (iaOO-8), aiul Uddi/t over den lUumke 
ii{/icknnat iindor Fmhrik Vs of/ Okvhtlatb VJI. (181l)-l!8) \ 
Kyoi'iip fviul J. E, ICraffc, AlmimldigC LiUeixilutiCsVilcon 
for Dunviui'kt -^orge o//((Joponluigw), 1818'20)» 
Pfltovsoji, Veil danakc LitmUuvit Ilialorict <> vola. (1853;~ 
04); Ovci'akoii, Den dausko SkuepMa i dens J/islorie 
(lfc9'74:); G, Braiulca, Ludvig Jlolberg og htms Ti<i 
(laai); tliQ gonjQi'iil ti:ca.ti«Qa in D»uwU by Thortsou 
1811: Ct!i Dll. 18C0). Iloiboi'e (1831K Molbooh (1839), 
StreJm (1871), iSrikeon {Chriatinnia, 1878), IV'mkol-IIoi’ii 

S , mid H[kUscii (1884 et scr/O; «k:Hl in Oorwimi by 
inMiii (1873), WoHhohn do Eoiisoca (1874-77), and 
'SYinkol-Horn (ltt80)t Sco al«o a part or Ediiinud Wi 
Qohsq’b Studies in the Lilerainrc of ^ovihevn Europe 
(1879). 


I> (Min cry# Adolphic l^niurrE, a French dra' 
luatic writer of Jewish oxlracbien, was born ab 
faris on Juno 17, 1811. lli« Arsb cm ploy ni out was 
that of clerk to a notary j bub i\e soon bocanio a 
sncccssfal dvamatio autl'ior, and was so prolific 
that between 1831 and 1881 lie produced, by )nin- 
boU or in concert with obliovs, alioub two liundrcd 
pieces in one Btylo or another, including regular 
dramas, vaudovulcs, and operatic texts. Ouo of 
the most auccossfiU was the drama, Afaric Jcatine 
jl845), lie )Vas the creator of the now woll- 
KnowTi l^ormKu waleving-p^acu, ^abouVg. 


PciiUOVifZj a finiall nllftKO in the province of 
Bmndonbing, Pnisnia, 42 miles SSIV. of llerllji. 
Hero was fought, on the 6th of 8epbomber 1813, a 
battle ill wliicli 70,000 Frcnclu Saxons, and Poles, 
under Noy, wero rontod, after nbsiinato fighting, 
by 50,000'Pnissians, under Bulow, 


Deinils, JoiCN, critic, WIUI bom in London in 
1057, the sort of n prosporoim naddlcr. He had 
his Oiliicatioii at Harrow, and Cains College, Cain- 
bridge, where ho graduated B. A, in 1070. After a 
tour through Franco and Italy, lio took his place 
aniou^^ tho wits and men of faahion, and bronchi a 
fiulliciontly rancorous pen to the (wiaisiauco of tlio 
Whig party, His acquaintance with Dry den and 
WycTievley and other distinguislied wits, as well 
as his native bent, made liiin a playwright. His 
plays had but little auecoss. Of the nine, llie two 
most fanious were Liberti/ Aaserted (170-4) and 
Appitts and Vtrffima (produced 1700), Pope's 
Easaij 0)1 Criikisni (1711) contained a con temp La- 
0U3 allusion ^ to blio latter, answeretl by Dennis 
next month in JRrJlcctionst Critical wid StiUricul, 
wljicli was tho comincncomenfc of a long and oin* 
bittored foud between the poet and the critic. 
Pope’s KarreUivs of Dr DcheH Norris^ coiccrninff 
iho Stra/iffc and Deplorahlo P)'enztf of John 
Dennisy aii ojfiecv in the CmtomJIoiisc {l7l3), was 
avinilonb, vulgar, and o/licioua attack nmdo on 
Addison’s behalf, but in wliicli bimt gonial author, 
fclwough ^Lcoio, tlisavoNYCd any complicity. Donnis 
was poor and blind during his last years. A few 
weeks after a theatrical performance^ got iip for 
his bcnofit by P^o and some others, ho died, 0th 
January 1734. Dennis was oiuhroiled in conbro- 
vorsy all his lifo, and liis naturally ini patient 
temper Ivecaine completely soured. He made 
many oueinics, and his nanio, which hla own 
writings could scarce presorvo, will live for over 
in their contempt and hate- Ho is one of tlio best- 
abusod mon in English literature. Swift lam¬ 
poon eel him, and Pope not only assailed liini in 


the Essiuj Oil Ciuticismy hut linally ‘ damned liiiu 
to ovorlnstiag fiimo’ in the Dunciad^ Vot ho wan 
no fool, and liifl AdvcincCfnod and llcforinuth/i af 
Modem Doctrp (1701) and The Gruntids of Criii’ 
cimi in Poetry (1704) wdll hIUI repay )>orustil. 

‘ Spito of the growling of poor old nennis,’ says 
Mr Lo^Yell, ‘ liis sandy pedantry was not without 
an oasis of rofrcsliing sound judgment here ami 
there,’ 

I><SliO(lCiuent (Fr. (kmner^ ‘to untio*), a 
Froncli torui natumlisocl in Eiighuul, applied goner- 
ally to the iermuiatioii or catastrophe of a jilay 
or romance; but, more stiietly Hpcaking, to tho 
train of cirocunstanccs solving tlio plot, aiul lias ton¬ 
ing the catasbJ'oi)lio* 

J>eikSi iBc'j'Kii, a WfllMviiown Umnau Catholio 
theologian, was born in l(h)0, at Boom, nour 
Antwerp. Little is known of his early lifo | hut 
fn)m tho epitaph on his loinli in tho_ eiiftixd of 
the archiepiBcopal college of MaliiiCH, it a[)poai‘H 
tliat ]iQ wiifj roador in theology at MalinoH hir 
twelve yeam, plebaniis <H' pariHh priest of St 
Uumobl’B, luul prosideiitof lire Ciillogo of Mai hies 
for forty years. Ilo died l5tli Fohi’unry 1775, in 
tho oightj'-lifth year of hin ago. ^ Thu work wlihdi 
hfi« rondovod Doiih’b name famUiar, even to the 
Proles taut ))uhlic, is \mThrolo(tia Moral) s cl Doy* 
mutka. It IB a Bystemalic u-V|josition ami d of once- - 
in tlio form of a calccliitmi—of every point of eihics 
and doctrine inaiiiLuiiuid by Hoinaii Cathnlics, and 
is extensively adopted ftfi tho toxt-book^ <»f the¬ 
ology ill thoir collogcB. It appears lo owe Uh popu¬ 
larity more to its being a iiandy and usable coin- 
pnalioii than to any great laloiib exhibited by its 
author. Tlio caBuiRtieal parts of tlus work have 
beon severely criticised by ProtoBlant inoiaVislH. 
An edition was imbliHhed at Dublin in 1835i. 

l>C1i8ity* Whon of two bocliefl of oniml bulk, 
OHO contaiiiH more matter than the otber, it iw said 
to have groator density than lliat oilier, Since 
weiglit is prcpoi'bioTial l.o imiKs, the Hiituo mini I jo is 
maybe and are used to repreHeiit spooiilc gravity 
and density. Lithium is tho least donwo niolal 
known, its"density bci)ig 0‘50 if that of water lie 
called uni by. Ordinary aiJ’ mav bo easily com- 
prcsBcd BO as lo be deiiBor than lithium.^ Iridium 
IP probably the deiisc.st substiiiuio known, ilsdeimity 
\»Giiig 22“4 ihneH that of wnior. Ohhuuih, howovm', 
is very nearly if not quito as doiiso. 'riio nmi'e 
ordinary metals stand in tho following order \\\^ 
regards doimity : Aluininiiiin, anlinmiiy, zinc, iron 
(wrought), copi»cr, bismuth, silver, lead, gold, 
platiinnn. 

l^ormiiDb Hoc ’rKKni. 

(Lat. (kns, ‘a tooth’), or h)lc]fliant’H 
TiihIc Shell, a veiuarkaljlo genuH of nmlluHCK, typo 
of a sniall cIukh called Scajjliopnda. 'riio Hindi Is 
tubular, like an elepimiit’s tusk, o)ie]i at lioth ejidw, 
and lined by an aliiio.st coiindolely tiiljubir' imtiitlo/ 



Dciitnlhini, ill natural iJesitioii in sand, 

The anhnal Inis an indistinct I'yliiuhical head with 
a mouth at it.4 oxtiuniity, sun-onmhid by a ciudti of 
toiilaolcB. Two padn at tlio base of Iho head am I 
ahovo tho foot hour ciliated contractilc^ (ilaiiiuiilB, 
luissibly ros[)iratory. Tho ‘foot’ ia Imig ami 
divided into threo at tho ond, Tim mouth iiiolmk'S 
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il rasper. 'L’haro arc no eyes, 1nit an oar-sno is 
prosonb. NoitUoi' heart nor gills arc doveioiictl. 

rho Hoxos avo siinilm- and Bopm fttc. The lai'va U 
ciliated and fmo-swiiniiiiiig. Tlio type is of much 
'*udoglcal iutcvcHl, hut Us alliuiticH avo siill mi- 
tHU’Uun. TJio atiiinal Uvea witli the anterior end 
pliuigod into tiio wand tm fcJm soa-coayb, at depths 
of tun to a hinulrud fathuiiiH. JJy ineaun of the 
foot they can eroei) slowly. Thoy feed on minute 
aniinalH, and luivo an almosb cosinopoiitan distii- 
hii 6 ion, Tim (dass, iiic/iulos two or moro ofclicr 
poncm. I), nntnh occurs off BvlUsU coasts j iiud 
Hhunb forty liviinf siiocics aro hnowii, Tho genus 
neeui'H as a fos.sil from Carboniforous strata (or 
porluips oarliov) onwards. Tho sliolls nro used for 
Currency and for oriminorib by blio Indiaim of tho 
nortlioni Pucifio coiv^b of America. See Laeaxe* 
OuildorB, JftMre dcs fJenlales [im-HH). 

UiMitariUi or CoKAL-nooT (ijotli names due bo 
hnoMietl rool’Siotilc), is a Hiniill genus of Crucifono, 
vonresented in UviUin by the mvc i), bulliifem, iu 
M'Jiich tJm Iwivos hear Bnlhils (q.v.;, \rJiiIe 

Urn pods rarely rijjon, Tho root-stock being pun¬ 
gent, wan formerly dried as a remedy for toobbaedm. 
//. a lYorlli Ajiieilcan spcciosj is called 

Pdpjjor-j'oot from w?ne [n-oporby. Tho name 
(\>rnl*r()ob is ii]«n appliofl bo the orchid Coralloibiza, 
wbilo bho true Toothwort (ipv.) is Xftt/ira^ct 
mana, 

Dentex, a gomis of acantUoptovous fishes near 
porcliCH, Ono species {D. vn!.(jfam)t tho Don box of 
tho ancitjnt Uoinr^na, abounds m tho McditeiTanoan, 




and lias cccasumally boon taken on tho soutliorn 
shorcH of Jh'iiaiu. ft is an oxccflsivoly voracious 
(IhIi, with largo sharp teeth, and aibciias a large 
sl;!e, fionmfclmo.^ tlirso fool in Icngtli, and 20 to 3o 
liounds weight. (Ircat nuinhors arc tfilcori in bho 
mtmbiia of livevn iu Dalmatia and the Levant^ 
wluuo blioy are cut in pieces, and j)ackcd iu barrels 
witii vinogur and spiccs, just as tho aneioiit-s used 
to treat them. 

lloiltll'rlcc. See TooTir-i»oWJ)Kih 

J>CIitlliei or IVOiiY, the principal constituent 
of iiNUiiiiialian teeth. Hce Tiiimr, 

DeiltirOKil'es^ a somowhat old-fashioned title 
for one of tho subdivisions of winging PaAsorine birds 
or OsciricK. Tho tenn, as equivalent to ‘toothed- 
billed,' is used in opposition to OoiurostroR (‘coiio* 
mllcd’^ and TeumvofttroH (‘ Hkudev-billcdD. It 
would include warldcrs, tlirushcR, chatterers, crows, 
4&c>, hut tho eiiaractor is puro/y adaptive to tho 
luittor securing of the prey and the like, and is of 
litllo siguillctince in chiBsificaiion, 

OnifJstry* the art of tlto doJitist> or that of 
treating (liKOfiHt^ in tho teeth (Dental Siirff/irn)^ and 
of n^pbiclng iboao organa ^vhon lost {Shtnmical 
Ikntmlnj), The art ih a very tuicient ono. The 
)^awsi)f tiioTvr'clve Tables (Oth century n,o.) pro¬ 
vided for the ciiHo of ‘tooth bound with gold,’ it 
bauig lawful in this connection to burn or bury 
gold willi tho dead person. An EtruRcan skull 
fcnirid in ha<l a sot of aziiaml's Icofch artillemlly 
fixed iu iti. Tho dontifltry of the United StafcOB haa 
in rocont tinicw licconio specially colobratocl. 
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il) DcKtal 6 ‘ui-geri/.—Tl\e disoideis to wMeli the 
teotli ave Iwblo aw tlioso arising liom defective 
(iBvoioi.ment, such as mtpmSBoliom in form or 
striiotiue, iiTcgiilaiity of position, &c. j those, 
again, cous titvitiug diseosca more pinpcrly so called, 
such ns caries or dental decay, necrosis or death of 
ft tooth, ill/lamination of the soft tissue.-?, suc/i na 
the gum, the central imlp or n&'vc, as it is nopukrlY 
called, neuralgic anectiouH, &c,; lastly, those 
aviHiug fmiu accidents of various kinds, such aa 
Wows, falls, and the like. bW the consUtiUion 
aud diacoBCs of the teeth, sec Teeth. 

The object of tho dentist, in treating decayed 
teeth, is twofold : ho either attempts to arrest the 
decay, and impair its mvages; or lie removes tho 
diseased tooth altogether, These operations, along 
with mipplyiHg arfcilicial teeth when tiio natural ones 
aro loat, constitute the main oilicea of dentistry. 

fSV((/utp.-;-ThiR ia a little operation, by which the 
accumulation of a substance termed ‘tartar^ is 
vemored from the tcoth, Tartar or salivary cab 
ciilns is of different densities and colours, and is a 
deposit fimn tho .saliva, It is most frenucntly 
found ftb the necks of the teeth, and lodges iu 
greatest qiiuiUUy most commonly behind the lower 
ivonfe-tcotb. Where it accumulates it ia generally 
ftccoinpanicd hy absorption of the ginuB, W'hereby 
the necks of tho tcetli nvc e.xposcd, anil they become 
loosened. Its removal is cfiected by little hoe- 
shaped steel Inscnimente, hent in a, mfiitner to reach 
I more easily those situations hi which tho tartar 
I is found, I’heir mode of nae is by inserting -tho 
I point of any one of them mulev tlic froo edge of 
the nnuis of tartar, at the gniii, and lifting it away 
from the backs of the teeth to which ib is ml heron fc. 
The tcetli are then freed from, any particles still 
sticking about them, and their surface smootlieil 
by being rubbed with luiniice.powder or oimlk. 
In cortain diseUBcd conditions of the atructurea 
about llio nocks of tho teeth, eoi\Bidorable purulent 
diachaiges occur, and tar tar fi'eqnontly becojrjcs 
largely deposited. 

IletyiilcUiUff .—The teeth of the second, or per- 
niauGiit or adult set, are very liable to bo crou'did 
and misplaced, one overlapping the other, or tlicsa 
of tlio upper jaw falling behind those of tho lower 
when tho mouUi ia closed, thus prodwting tlic pro- 
luinoiit condition of tlic under jaw denominated 
‘ undor-luiug/ To remedy these defects, a variety 
of means have been adopted by dentists j tho prin¬ 
ciple upon which nil of ihoin act, however, being 
that or pressing the difiplaccd tooth or teobli into 
tlio natural pasztion. Tiita, of conr.-^o, I'cquireA that 
voqm or spare ?'hould exist for them to bo thus 
iidjuftted ; and whoro this ift nob tho case, the nsual 
pvnvQduve is to remove one or more of the back- 
teeth, or fluy 0thorn which it is Jess de^jirabJe to 
pvcseivQ, Iu other ca«ca tho dental arch itself is 
inalformed, and mar be enlarged by roCTlated 
jircRsuro so as to afford moro accommodation for 
tho teeth, os well oa to improve ite contour. Same 
coneidcrftblc tiino is neceBsniy to complete tho 
YCgulatiou of mifiplaced tectli; and oven after they 
have tiRsuirtCd their proper poHition, they requim 
It) 1)0 carefully malniaiiiecl tlicre, otherwise a 
tendency to resiuiio their former irregularity soon 
man if csis itself, 

Siopjahif/ or This ia ono of the moat 

important and ddicato opomLiens tho denbifit has 
to perform. The fivst step to be taken in filling or 
‘stopping’ ft tooth, h to clear away all decayed 
and decaying substance. For tins purpose, a 
nuinber of f$lencler digging and excavating, > steel 
instvunioiits, termed * excavators/ arc reguired. 
The 'dental-engine* Ib another valuable meftus 
of propartag tJm cavity for filling, and acts by 
mcauB ef Binall dvUls and filo-headad paints rapidly 
inbfttiiig, so OS U> cub away wliafc ia desired of 
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fblic toobli mibatancc. With thc-'se, tlio hollow in 
tlio toe til is SGOopeil out anti thoronglily cleaned. 
If pain 1)0 occasioticil by this process, the obbiiiitl' 
ing of the tooth’s aciisitivoiioas, or ‘ destroying the 
nerve,' as ib is called, had hotter at once bo resorted 
to. Tliis is performed in several ways. AVKero 
tlio tooth is single-langod, as in front-teeth, the 
jiorvG, or nioio coiroetly the pulp, iniiy ho I’oinovcd 
by passing afllcnder broach, or Rouivro and pointed 
brad-sliaped, or aloildcr Hcnuted steel probe up 
into tliG central cavity of the tooth, witli a slight 
rotary motion, so as to break up and roinove the 
pulp. WJiero this cannot ho done ab once the best 
]ilaii ia to destroy tlio pulp bv some caustic applLca- 
tion, such as arrionious acid, chlovklo of zinc, car¬ 
bolic acid, &c., ciuefully applied, a variety of other 
subs bailees being used for tlio same purpose. 

The cavity lieiiig properly shaped and clean oil 
out until ifca walls are of houiuI and Jiard tooth- 
bono, is to bo well dried, and the plug of ntopping- 
nialerial iiiHOvfccd, Various substances are oiii- 
ployed for this purpo.sc, and the iiioilo of using oach 
IS somewhat dillbrouL. For temporary sbopniugs, 
pure giitta-Tioi'cha is a servicoiiblo inaLorial A 
iiuantity sulllcionfc toiill the cavity, and Hoinowliat 
more, id to ho gently warmnd over a spirit-lamp— 
nob in hot water—and when j^uito plastic is to bo 
firmly pressed wdfcli a hhtut-pointed stopping-inst)ru- 
inont or ‘nhiggor’ into all Iho iiitcrsliccs of the 
hollow in tlio tootli—inovo and luoro being pronsod 
in, until the Burfaco of tho plug so formed is on 
a level wifcii the surface of tho tooth, when all 
aiiporlhioiia portions ahoidd be roinovcci, and the 
BOlid plug smoothly flnished. OHeO'plastw 1illl]igs| 
consisTj of vaviobioa of Lho metallic oxychlorides and 
phosphates. They are mserted in a soft condition 
into tho tooth, wlicro they harden in the course of a 
few minutes. 

Another variety of stopping-material consists of 
ciinalgarns of diUcreiit kinds, Many absurd state- 
inonfcs liavo been made regarding tho evil oilbcts of 
amalgam stoppings, but tlie only real diaadvantage 
attojiding their iiso is slirjnkajfc, and that many of 
them gob black in the month, anil discolour'the 
toothy while somo that do nob got black are friable, 
and crnmlde aw^ay in aBhorbspaco of liino. Some 
of those containing copper oxorciso a benoilcial 
notion on tho tooth-bone, but darken its colour 
very nuicli. Tho amalgam is rubbed up >1-1111 inor- 
cuiy to a firm, plastic consistence, and carefully 
introduced into Iho dried cavity in tho saino way 
LA tiic gutta-porcha plug. 

Gold-stopping is an ojjerabion of a much more 
complicated and diflicnlt description, Tho materials 
uscfl here are either gold-foil—that is, thick gold- 
leaf—or the peculiar form in wliioh gold exists 
known os Bpongo-gohl; or again, ‘pollets’ of gold 
' made up in a soft spongy condition of various sizes 
ready for uao. In stop|>iiig a booth with gold, even 
more care is necessary m preparing the cavity than 
what has ljce]i already inculcated. Its shape niul 
eonditio}i -must iiov be particiilady taken into 
account, and the nearer ib approaches to a cylin¬ 
drical form tho bobter. Various modc.s of pack¬ 
ing^ the gold are adopted according be two con- 
dibions in which gold exists—namely (nihcsivc^ 
wlioro each portion can ho welded bo bho oilier; 
or non-adhesive^ >vliom tlioy arc securely lixod 
merely by tiLditly wedging thorn to^elhor. Non- 
adhesive goltl cfiii be iimdo adhesive l)y licat- 
ing it to redness, Tho surface of a gold plug, 
formed in any of theso ways, should he well con- 
Boliflatecl by hard pressure with a blunt nliigger, 
or lightly hammcrGd with a suitable inallet, and 
tho auperfliiioiis portion being roniovcd, ib ought to 
1)0 burnished imliil it aasiunea a hrilliaiit metallic 
hiatre, 

Many romediea, more or less aervico- 


able, arc in use for what is termed boothaelie 
—a disorder which, howovor, is not always one 
and tho aiune in its naUire. Their iutenllon, 
ill goiioral, is oiblier to destroy tho nervous 11 hres 
existing in a booth, or to invrcotiHu and rondor lliom 
insensible. Among those acting iu bho funner 
maimer are such as ercasotc, arsoiuous acid, carbolic 
aoid, ])epsino, elilorido of zinc, nitriiLo of silver, 
alum, laniiin, &c, ; among Llnise acting in tljo 
latter mode aro chlorofovjiit uuulaniun, otiior, sidiit 
of camphor, moiibliol, cocaine, v'tc. In all ciiscs tho 
decayed cavity should jnoviously bo well cleaned 
out,\)thoi'wise the remedy cinploycd may be alto- 
gethor prevented from rcachiiig llie spot whore ib 
is iiibeiulcd to act. 

iliis is the princijial ftiirgi<ULl opera¬ 
tion falling to the doutist. K is pei fonued l)y 
iiieaiis of insbrnmcjiis lulapbctj to llie sjieeial 
pcouluuitioa of tho tooth rotiniring vcnxkval, (»* 
to tho drcujimtauccs in wiiicli it oxiMts. "J'lio 
great mabler is, tliiib each ti)oth should be ox- 
traded in accordance with its analomicul conligu- 
iiition ; and bo accoinplish this of eouiso roquircs 
an intimate knowledge of the natural foim proper 
to each of these organs indivulnally j witliout ibis, 
ib IS iinp(WNilile to exii’iust any booth upon a correct 
princi]tro. Tho tooth is grasped, os far as the 
! ns tin m cut can be nuido to do so, by that ]j or tion 
of tho root or fang which jiist oinerges from, or 
purliaps wliieh is just wibliin, tho poelcoti it is 
tlion loosBiicd, not exactly by pulling, but rather 
by moving it in a la bond or in a rotatory niauncr, 
iu Btrict accordance witli the rospooUve cliaraotor 
of fang posHCSBodj and dually, o>i iifl being tliuB 
doiached from iba connection with tlio jaw, it is, 
wibli very little force, easily lifted from itfl socket. 

An CDS bho tics avo employed in the extraction of 
teeth in the Bame uiannor a.s for otlior surgical 
operations, wlioro it m desirable to abolish pain. 
See ANjI'JSTiiksia, Noithor ellior nor clilorofomi 
should bo given by incxporionceil hands, nor Hhouhl 
both tlio giving of tho aiuosihetic anti llio oxbmd ion 
ho attemidcd by one iiuUvidnal on any occaHioii, 
Nitrous oxide or laughing-gas is of uuuili servirt^ 
anaweriiig all tho jiurposcs of clilorofomi or oilier 
in short oporabioiis. A combiiiatieii of two or 
more of those anu'stlicbics has hceii einjihiyisl with 
apparent BucceHs, hiicIi as nibrouH oxide will) ethoi\ 
bTcezhig the gum, the injection inU> ibof ciicaine, 
and other modes of inducing insensibility, local or 
gensral, Jiavo been proposctl from time to time, ))ub 
one afbor another luis heeii ubaiuhmed as un.Hei'vieu- 
ablc, 

(2) 3/etdi(tnical various eon- 

ditioiiH of the mouth miuiriug tho m]ji[>laL.ion 
of artilicial beebh, range irom ease.H wlune only 
one tooth may be wan Ling, bo Uioho w'liero nob a 
single tooth remains in tlie jaw, above or below, 
Accordingly, aiiiiicial Icebh are npoliun of as ])ai Hiil 
or coinpleto bcIh— a partial set hi'ing one for oibluu' 
upper or lower jaw, wlioro some of tho naLuial 
leobh still ronmiii; a ooniplebc sot being one fir 
eiblierjaw, W’bcrc nono arc left, or for both jaws, 
w'hen both are in siudi circiiinstai ices. 

The bransplantation of Llie leelh of nnoLher in¬ 
dividual is u very old usage rcvivi-[| i^vcry imw 
and again, and e(]ually often falling into desnetuiln ; 
and iniphuilatioii is a recent laodilUraLiou of the 
process. 

Tlio .sinijdesL forni of niirbial sots is wlmt is 
bon lied a pivobod tooth. This in an artilieiiU tooth 
Jixed ill Lhe inoubh upon the fang or root of one 
whoso crown has boon lost by decay or oMuu’WiHe. 
The most usual modo of pi’tiocdure is ns follow's j 
An arbilicial tooth, ns noaras possihlo to bho colour 
and form of that to be roplmual, is sol net (id. T'liis 
arlilloiiil booth nsoil bo bo tho mcnvii of a natural 
liunuiii tootli corresponding to that lost, but is 
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now oiiu IIunit) ill iiiiiialioii of fchiij, in a spocics of 
jioltoi\j’'-^mvo callud v\incral icdh, Usuftlly this 
toobli IS acoumtoly ft bted to the root hy moans of a 
^ohl|jiii, uifloi'totl into tlio oiion central canal exist- 
111)^ 111 tlio root, the other extroinity of the pin 
IjohiL' atbaohcil to the oiihaliluto tooth* 

whore more than ono tooth is required, and 
occasioiuilly ovoiti_ whero only one is necessary, a 
^jdalo* or ‘ liasu ' is vnry exactly fitted either to the 
and nalato as in ’suction’ Bots, or to the 
roniaiiiiiig tooUi \Ylicro they aro to bo tho BUppnrta, 
more ospccially in what in called crown and bridf^o 
work i and to this base tlio artiftcial teeth required 
aro lilted and iixed. 

TliiH hoHo' is frequQUtly mtule of (^old, silver, 
or plaUnuni plate, of tho thickness of eai'd-hoard, 
of vulcanised caoutchouc or nilcanUo, or of colhiloid 
—a compound of camphor and mm-cotton- An 
exmit inodoi of the and cJllior iiarta upon 

which tho plate is to rest is ohtainea hy iiitro- 
dnchiK unset Paris plaster, beeswax, or other 
niodollini^^ cojupound, softened by previous heat- 
into the patient’s inouLIi, and praising it 
forcibly upon those parts of which an iinprea* 
sion is desired* On removing tho wax oi' other 
Hubslanco from the mouth, Ihiris plaster is poured 
into tlio niouhl thus ijrooured, and on its hard- 
oiling, or ’seLiing,’ tins piaster-cast presonts an 
exact cuunter]>ari of the giuii. It in upon this 
pi as boron 01 lol that all tho subsequent opera lions 
aro performod in fitting the artiftcial set* 

Metdilic-plate Sets. —^^Vlioro tho framework lying 
unou tho glim is to bo of gold or silver plafco, or tho 
like, it is necessary tonvocuro, besides tho plaster- 
model, a metal one* Tfiis nioial-modul Is gonemlly 
east in zinc, gun-inotal, or soiuo siioli nmtonal j anti 
a coimbOMUOilol of a softer metal, generally load, 
is Ukeu from thin again, bo that a eompleto pair 
of (lioa is ill this way procured* Tho gold or other 
date, cut of a convonioiit bIzo, is tlion atamped 
jotwoon tho two lucballic dies, mi til assuming tho 
prcolbo form doHlml. It i« then ininiiied, and any 
more dollcato iidjiistinentH imido upon it, such as 
ilttiiig and Bolderiiig bands or clasps to theso parts 
where it is to cnihraee any teeth roniainiiig in tho 
mouth. Tho mode of fastening the tooth to the 
plate varies* One kind of teeth has a tube ex¬ 
tending along bhoir whole length, anil iheso aro 
fastened by means of a niu fixed to tho plate, and 
passing up tho tube. Tlio oilior kind is provided 
with short platiiiiim pins, lixed in the inalorial of 
tlu) tooth I luring its maiinfiictiiro, to which pins n. 
piece of gold or other plate is soldered, or a mass of 
gold fuuctl nium them, and this, again, soldered to 
tho framework of tlie nob. 

Another form of those plate sets nr artiftcial 
don lures is whevo the plate—generally of platinum 
—has an arrangoiuenb suited for fusing afliliceous 
material to it and the bootli, so as to form an 
artificial gum. This is fcoimcd ‘ coiitinnoUB gum 
work/ and Ih vo-ry oRbetive aUhowgh it has iU 
ftisatlvantages. iSoinotimes viilcanibo sots aru 
mounteil with continuous gum work. 

Fitkauifc Hcls .—ThoftvHt step iu the mauufacturG 
of a vulcunito sot of teeth ia to make a paltoru set 
in wax, with tlio iniiioml teeth fixed in tho wax* 
'fills pabLern sol is nnido upon and fifctc<l to the 
plastur-modol, and is adjnslGd to tho wearer’s mouth 
precisely as if it wore the sot to be worji* AYhoii 
every ill’llig is thus propiirod, n diipHpato of the M^ax- 
sol in made in vulcanlto—tho vulcanite replacing the 
wax, and the mineral teolli being retained as they 
were. The }>voceHH by wliLch the vidcanito ia niado 
to take tho i>laco of the wax coiisiaLs in imbedding 
tiie pattorn not in Ihivis plaster, w that Iho mclos¬ 
ing mould of it, thus secured, may bo BopaiablG into 
ivt least two ]»arts. t)n these being taken ^iinclor, 
tho wax of tlie pattern set is incited out with hoil- 


ing water, leaving tho teetli in siki, Tlic wax 
then renlacod by raw vulcanite, which, on tlie 
mould being reclosed, is subjected to the usual 
process of vulcanising. 

A base which is now sometimes used is cheoplastv, 
or cast-inotnl, an alloy usually of tin and bismuth. 
Tliis base is especially adapted for fiiontli.s in whicli 
the lower alveolar ndgo is very flat, as its gi'eat 
weight fceiidii to keep tho dontmo in position. Tlio 
iiietliod of construetion is tli& same, in the pre¬ 
liminary stages, as for a vulcanite hbI. After the 
wax 1ms been boiled out, the tw’o halves of the 
mould arc placed togotlicr, and the melted riutal 
is ponreil in, 

I yielded wees.—The mawnfactuve of dentaV 

I appamtiiB is a very large and important one, and 
is cairied on principally in London and tlie United 
States, A great many of tlie luoat iiuportant pro- 
I cosscs arc mainly due to American inventicn or 
development. ^ Principal among these are the pro¬ 
cess of ynlcaiiisinL^ the clcntal-ongino, the rubber- 
ilaiii, min end toolh, the introduction of nitrous- 
oxide gas, and perhaps also the great improvenieiits 
in the modern operatuig-chair. Tho introduction, 
of tho vulcanite ease and mineral teeth has beoii 
the iiibaiiB of bringing tho benefits of doiitiatry 
within the reach of thousands wlio could, not 
allbrd the expense of gold and silver plates. Tiie 
deiibal-eiigine is an ingenious little jiiaclihie, 
wlioroby tlio action of a treadle, conveyed through 
a Iloxiblo arm, gives a rotary motion to a drill or 
burr, for oporating in tho jiatlGiit’s mouth. Elec¬ 
tricity lias I'ccontly been introduced os a motor for 
the dontal-ojigiuo and other purposes. 

To show how elaborately every possible requivo- 
incut of tho doiitifit is provided for by the inanu- 
fftctnrers, wo may give a few instances. 
makera offer a choice fvonv about a hundred 
variotios of fcvcops for tJic cxtraoticui of tooth f the 
nuinl>cr of drillB and hurra for the dcntal-engiiio 
provided by one maker for selection appi'onclies 
tlircQ liundrodj while a luanufaetiirer in Pliilo- 
(lelphia keeps iu stock nearly six hundred 
vai'iolica of the ‘plngger’ (instruments for stop¬ 
ping teeth). There is besides an equally liberal 
choice in excavators, scalcrfl, &e., while the vanetics 
in tho makes of teeth are inmuucmblc. It has 
been osliiimted that sixteen tliousand ounetjs of 
lino gold aro annually used for Ihling teeth; ten 
inihioiiB of iiiiucral teeth are amiually diBj)o.scd of 
throughout the civilised world | and for tho inn 
plantation of these in the inoutli, hulcpoiulent of 
gold and other bases, aixteon tons of rubber arc 
annually required. 

For a more detailed account of dentistry, wo 
nnist refer to tho munerons and hcantifully ilhiB- 
trated works specially devoted to the anbjeot, such 
OB Litch’a System of Dentistry^ Tomcats Dental 
Snrgcniy Taft’s Operative Deniisb'^f^ Hicliavdsoii’a 
Mcchankal Dentistry; with tlie lessor ivories of 
Coloumii, Hunter, Oakely Coloa, J- Smith, Sewill, 
llymcH, and others. 

Laws as to Dcntisiry.—ln 1878 an act entitled 
tho Ilontista Act was ^ passed with a view of 
am ending the laws voliiting to dental practitioners. 
In terms of this act, no one o-Ycent qualified iiiedi- 
cal practibionorB and those bond fac engaged iu 
tho iiractico of denbistiy at the time of tlie act’s 
passing can take or use the title ' dentist,’or any 
title Bignifying that he is registered, under a pen¬ 
alty of T20. And in future any iierson desiring 
to become a don List inubt nmlcrgo a certain coiirao 
of fltudv, and havo taken a degree or license, The 
cuiTiculiim of study and the conduct of the oxani- 
ination aro undor the regulations of the General 
Council of Medical Education; and various dental 
hospitals and schools have been establialicd for the 
inatrnctioii of the dental Btudont. The. degree in 
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*(ireat UrlUiii and Irolaiitl h L,n>S. (Licchtiato iji 
Dental Wuryery), Tlic only foroi£i‘*i deyTues (Ijdbh 
American) ciualifyinf^ for i-e^pintmtioii iii JliiLiiifi 
are D.MJ), {Harvard} ami JJ.UH. (Mlelii^^aiO. 

In 18^8 there wore in practice in Cri’cat Britain and 
Ireland 977 licentiabeN under tlio honv act, and imi) 
praebitionerri reyi»torc<l as havinj^ Imeii in pracbico 
before 187H. 

Dciitilioji. Seo Ticr/ni, Tltnisic, 

I>*JKiitrcca.steaiix Islaiuls^ Hince 18«4 part 
of fcho Ikifcisli protectorate nf Now (Iumea> lie iiortli 
of fclio ftoiith’eastern extreinily ef Now CJiiinou. 
With an aim of 1083 Hq. in., tlioy conipriHO throe 
cliiof ibhiiulH Hepftiutod hy narrow chiumols. They 
are named after fcho hVoiieh iidmiral and (‘Nploror* 
Bruni J)Mi:nfcreeaHtoaux(173l)-08)» who visitod tliOHO 
^Yatei-H in 1792. Ilis naiiio is also Jjn'csorvcd in 
D’lONTRKOAKriiA-UX POINT on lUc HOUtlbWCftfc coast 
of WoHlerII Australia; and in (I'ICntukoahtkaux 
K opaiufcin^^ the south of TaMinania from 
liruinS Island. 

l^eiBKlutioil) in (leolo^^y, nicane the laying' 
bare of uudovlyiiig rocks by the roinoral *)f HUper- 
licial 1 natter, and also the process by wliieh Urn 
earth’s surface in broken up and the loose Jiiatcrial 
earried away. The more iinpovtant agents of 
denudation are wind, rain, running watov (springs, 
underground streams, brooks, and rivers), frost, 
Biiow, ice {glaciers), tho sea (waves, bicakorR, 
cinTciibs), plants, ami aiumals. The action of 
wind is rcoii iu bliooroHion of rocks produced by blio 
Baud and grit wliich in certain dry regions is swept 
by tho winds against projecting rocks, an action 
I niton vosuUing in the mulovmining of oUHh and ilio 
downfall of rock-niassos, The saiul prodiicod by 
tliQ fliipoihcial disintegration ol rocks is carried 
forwava and heaped up in the form of iliincs or 
Baiidhills (SCO DiuVT). Rain is also a potoiifc agent 
of ilomidation, its action being both eliemicnl and 
luechanical. Rocks arc move ov losrt altered and 
tlccayoil, and the docoiupiwcd luatorials carried oil’ 
in solution by j*ain-water. TIio more Holnblo j’oeks, 
such as rook'saib, gypsum, and limestone, readily 
succuiiib, blit there are very few xoclcs indeed 
wliich are not more or less acted upon chemically 
hy rain. So that in many nlaccs tho rocks are 
thus ^ weatlierod * to considcrabjo depfclis, tlie 
decomposed cniats varying in thiokuess from a 
mere lino up to many feet or even yards. Tho 
mcchttiiical action of rain consists chiefly in the 
swooping away of tliis disintegrated uiatorial, 
wliich oftcji accumulator in hollows, form big what 
is called rain^mish. Running water acts also 
clioiiucally and niGchanically. Tims, the rain that 
sinks underground and rises to tlio surfaco again in 
brings about many changes in rock's, 
Innncnso (]U an titles of mineral inatfcor are brought 
up iu Hohition, and thus, in time, underground 
cavities arc formed, ospccially in the more sol u I do 
rocks. In regions of calcareouH rocks, the whole 
dmhiago i« soiuetimos coiulnoted underground, the 
\dveva thciYttY' 

eally and uiGclmuically, and giving riRO to a largo 
series of subtorraiican tunnels (nee Cavich). Tlio 
action of uiidorgronnd water often brings about 
local Biibsideiices,^ falls of rock, and great landslips. 
The don 11 ding action of snpciTicial tonestrial watciH 
is sGon in tho excavation of gullies, ravines, and 
liver-valleys, ono of the most voiiiarkable oxainplo.s 
of river eroaioii being tlio Grand Canon of the 
Colmado (q.v.), which is a chasm nearly 400 miles 
long, with approximately vortical walla rising io a 
hoiglifc of 4000 to 7000 feet above tlio bed of the 
river. 

hrosb acta with great intensity at higli levels and 
ill high latitudes, mifc ovon in boinpomte regions its 
aetioii is very marked and prodxictivo of great disin- 


logration of rocks. Tiidcod, in tlio production of 
the weathered crusts of rocks, frost la hardly less 
aelivo than rain. It is Jn arctic and luounluiii- 
oua conn tries, however, tliat Us action is most 
conspicuous. Tho rocka niulor its in 11 nonce arc 
ruptured and siiuttered to such a tlegrec that 
froeiuonlly tlio parent rock-umsses beeoino buried 
muter Hhivored licajis of thoii* own deiu'is, (Tlacier.s 
lU'O likowiso powerful doiuiding agonfcfl. Tlioy are 
nob only iiistnuiiontal in transporting tho rock- 
rubbish which is showered down upon iheni from 
overhanging cIiIVb, &o, (see BouidiKiiRb hut hy 
moans of the blocks and debris wliich they 
drag forward on their beds, they ^ grim I, furrow, 
nnil smooth tlio rocka over which they flow. 
TJio peculiarly muddy oliavactcr of tho water 
fveiw 'iX\Q. (Aiviuuuvl fvuut ^Ai a, 
glacier shows how powerful this erosive action 
imist bo, for the mud carried in suspimsiou is 
simply tho lino Hour of the xucks wliich has iCHultcd 
from'the grinding action, Tlie sea, again, acts 
like a great horizontal saw, wliich is continually 
riispiiig away tho rocks along tho coast. Cl ids arc 
ill this wav undermined, rock-falls tako place, and 
tho tinnhlcd rock-inaHscfi are hy-aud-hy poniided 
down into shiiiglo, gravel, and sand, wfiioh are 
hurled by tho waves against tho clills, and thus cro 
long tho latter is again nndennined, and further 
rock'falls take place, 

Tho chief denuding agents have now boon men* 
tionocl, bub the d os true live actum of plants and 
aninulls cannot bo ignored. Thus plants aid in the 
demolition of roclcR bysoiuling bhoii* roots into rock- 
ci'GviccR and wedging tho masses aaimdoi', and honco 
they aid tlic freer percolation of water, and prepare 
tho way for the bettor action of frost* Yogetatlon 
also, by attracting rain, ienda to inercaso tlio (low 
and erosive action of atroams and rivem, while 
itH decomposition yields to rain those organic 
acids which so greatly increase the clicmlcnl 
aeUuu of that agent. The destnietiye action of 
animals, again, is seen in tho weakening of rocks 
on a Hca-coast produced hy tho (I i ll ling and boring 
of tiaxicava, Pholas, <S:c., and hy annelids, ccliiiu, 
and sponges. Rocks so weakened fall more readily 
before tho battering of waves nml hroukors. Thus, 
the whole surface or the land, from the snininilH of 
inmi 11 tains down to tlio sea-coast, is sulimct to 
ilonudatiou, Little cl i tin go may ho |)oiconlil)le in a 
lifetime or even during nuiiiy centuries, bntiui ex¬ 
amination of tho rocdcs sliow.s that in any t) ions amis 
of feet of solid strata have hecn grmiuiilly romovtid 
from the Hiirfacc of a country, 'lliiis, in imuiy 
districts where faults occur, no iiic(|uality at (lie 
surfaco ho trays the prc'scnre of dislocatioiis; tlio 
wludo area Imn hcon reduced by denudation to ( ho 
same level, hundreds or oven tlioiiHands of of 
Bfcrala having heeii vcinoved from llio upcast side 
of the faults (see Dj.smiUA'miN). Some attmujds 
liavo heeii made to form a rough estimate <if the 
rate at which the general suruK^e of tho land is 
reduced hy denudation, As the sediment of gravel, 
w'lwl, aYxd 'ttiwA a xWvt caiiir« Aowii to tho 

Hea rcnroHeiits tlie actmil loss suHlaimsI hy the sur¬ 
face of tho area drained by it ami ils tributaries, it 
is obvious that if wo could eorrctdly ostimiLl.e the 
am oil lit of sodimenL transported to 'the sea hy [ho 
rivoift of any given area, wc should at tho saiiio 
time use or la in the rate at whjeli that urea is 
dciuidcd. Ohsorvatioii Ims sliowii tliat this deiiuda- 
lion proceeds more rapidly iu some regi<ins than in 
0 tlie vs, ami, there fore, tliat the wonc of no iii- 
(lividiial river can bo taken as a standard by widrii 
to estimate tho gGiieral rate tif erosion all tho world 
oyer. Muck depends on idiysical and climatic con¬ 
ditions, and mucli on tlie geological stnioinro of a 
country and tho comnositiou of Us prevalent I’ock- 
iimsscs, TIuis, tho ilississipjii is said to roniuvo 
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frr)ni tliG goiicvftl of its basin 1 font iit 

0000 years, the lilioiic l foot in lf)28 years, tlio Po 
1 foot ill 729 years. To the matter iiiocliaiiically 
snspoiulccl in tlio ^vator or swopb forward on tlic 
bodn of rivers jvo luivo to mid fclio matter earned 
ill soil! lion, wliitih in many rivois is voi-y consul or ^ 
able, llivois like tiio Rhino, the Danube, tljo 
El bo, and the lUiono, contain in every GOOD parts 
liy Avoiglib one part of dissolved mineral substance. 
T'liof^o riverrt, llicroforo, carry seawards tbeir own 
woi|^)it<of dissolved nml.tor in 6000 years. Tlius, 
R\ib[vorial deundiitioii progrCRRos move vapWly than 
wo fiboiild at in at bo led to gnspect, and bliose 
gGolfl^kts who liavo made a special study of this 
qiiostion do not liositato to assort thafc^ the aotlon 
of LliG siibaorial agents of donudntion ia far more 
GUccbivo than that of the sea, for wlioims the action 
of tlio latter is con lined to a iiivriow belt of land, 
til at of tlio form or has no sucli limitation. The 
wiiolo land snrfaeo is exposed to attack, and the 
loose nialoriul carried down to t)io sea far exceeds 
in ainoiuit Uio was to of the constdino^ by M'aves 
and broalvoi^. See Playfair's Jllu^irations of the 
Ilultooicm Thcorfi^ Lyeil’s Pi’hiciplc^ of Ocologij^ 
Cvoira OUmalc^ iiiiiJ and the »tand(U‘d text< 

boolcs of geology, 

l>i ■illVCr^ tlio capital of Colorado, is situated on 
the South PJafcfco llivor, 022 iniloa W. of St Louis. 
It lies on a level al>oro the soa, 

beyond which riso the snow-capped peaks and 
deep blue alionldora of tho Rocky Mountaiim, 
Peuvor w'os founded on a barren wasto, dry and 
ti'QQless, in 1858, and tlio cIokq of the oird war 
saw it a vising frontier town ; in 1870 the popula¬ 
tion was 4759; in 1380, 35,020; in 1800 it bad 
increased to I06,713. In thirty years the mming- 
cami) bad been IvaiisforiiiRd into Lbo ‘Qiiooii 
City of tlio Plains,* with stalely Iniildings of brick 
amt yellow stone, and wide, shaded skreofcg, pro¬ 
vided with the olocbric light, and with hovso, canlo, 
and oloctric tram-eava; and it has hecomo the 
1 mooting-point of a gvoafc network of mil ways, >yifch 
four direct routes to the cast. R has an abundant 
watoV'Rupuly, with 60 uiUcp^ of dititrilniting wains ; 
many of the liouses arc heated by sioani, supplied 
Ijy a company owning 5 miles of nmiiis ; find through 
tno resident portion stroams of water course past 
tlio nil paved foot-ways. The clear hivigomting 
air and dry clhnato of Dofii^r aro faiiiousj Che 
mean annual tciupcrafcnre is dS" F,, and the rainfall 
J7 iuebes. Among the cluet hiul(Vnig.s am Iho 
citj^-lmll, a haiidsaiiie court-bouso and nosfc-ortice, 
high school {18H7 )j Kpiscopal ca-tinidral, and Ibo 
ntaLo Capitol (oominenced in 1886), »983 feet long 
by 813 M’ido; ll\o trnvn has aW move than sixty 
cbnrclica, a university, and a number of public 
sehooU, Deuvov ia the ceutra of a groat agricul¬ 
tural and mining district, and iiaii a large trade in 
cattle, bide.% wool, and tallow. The value of its 
trade in 1880 was over $72,000,900, of which its 
nianuffiotures represented one-third; and these 
iriorcafled by 29 i/er cent, in iho following yowr. It 
is eliielly, however, to its position as blio centre of 
n gioal miinng rogUm tliat Donrer owes its marvol' 
lolls progress ; the discovery, in 1878, of the fabu- 
hms ivealth of the Loadville Hills altractcd capital 
ami oinigratlon Iroin all parts of the continent, It 
ban a United BUlofi astrayiu^ mint, ivml is wi itn- 
porlaiit oro market; the daily receipts of ore in 
18S7 averaged 684 tons, and tlio product of its great 
fimeUiug-workB was valued at $10,000,000, while 
much or the niacliinory used throughout tho afcato 
is manufactured here. See the ‘ City of Denver,* 
liy Kclwards lioherts, in Jfoipci's Mctffuzitic for 
Way 188H. 

IH^OluiiuL ^ Norfcli-wesb Provinces 

of India, 16 miles N. of Muzallaruagar by rail, with 


mamifactuTes of fme cloth, and a traile in grain, 
sugar, and oil. liloro than half the inhabitants are* 
MoJiAJimiedana Pop. (1881)22,110. 

l^COfinuili A jiorsonal chattel which was the 
iuiiuediato and. acculeiital occasion of the death of 
a rcnaoiuiblc creafcnic, was, by the law of England, 
forfeited to the crown, in order that it mi^it bo 
applied to pious u.scs, or given to God (Deo (htn^ 
diwi]^ m the term implies. Tlie law of deoclaud 
was abolished \)y statute in 1846. 

I>CO(lai^ a petty uativo state in the Palunpur 
Super intendency, Jloiiibay Pre.'iidency, with an 
area of 440 sq. in,, niid (1881) 24,001 inhabitantH. 
It is a flat, open plain, wibli sandy soil anti a hob 
climate; there are no rivers, and tJic numerous 
ponds are not employed for imgation. CiariGed 
but lei- is the only expoii, 

]>cod<ar« Beo Ceomi. 

Pcodoiiscrs are chemicnl^ substances cm- 
ployed for the [uirpoae of absorbing or de.stroying 
tho odoriferous principles evolved especially fioni 
decomposing auiinnl and vegctable matter. Thus, 
freshly burned chaixjoal is a j)owoTful deodorhor 
because it absorbs sulpliuroua acid gas, ainmouia, 
aud other odorous gases. Tlicy belong to the 
claascft of Hwbstaucca known i\a AutbjcptiGS (<l-v0 
null Disinfcctnn ts (q. v.). 

0eoiltfrl<>8fy (Ur, deo}}^ Hhat which ia bind¬ 
ing/ and loqoSt * a d 1800111*80 *), a terni for the science 
of duty, Etlilca (^.v.h 

l>eori 4 a town in Nagpur diatiicfc, 40 miles S. of 
Silgar, and 1705 feoL above tlie level of tlie aca. 
Pop, 74J4. 

I>COKt<latlon ia the term applied to tho in occsa 
oi witill!rawing the oxygen from a conipound, as in 
tho rcducbioi) of the native tioroxide of iron in Uia 
am olbiiig-f Ill'll aces to the condition of metallic imii. 
On tho anmli acale. in exporinieiital hiQiiines, the 

S rocesa of deoxidation may bo carried on before the 
liowpipo (g.v.), where tho inner or reducing flame 
ifl a^sentiftfly a dco.vWising one* 

Pci^artinCUt (Fr. d^lparicmcnt)^ a term used 
to doiuite a tcnitorial diviaiou in l^mnco. Previous 
to the Revolution, Prance was divided into jiro* 
■vincca; but rn 1700 a Aoevee of Assembly 
ordered tho abolition of the old provincial (hvisions 
(84 in mnnhev), and the redifiti-fliutinn of tlie land 
into 83 dopavtmenbs. Dnniig tho year 8 of the 
Rg volution, these wore increased to 98; In 1814 the 
Empire consisted of 130; and the war of 1870-71 
reduced it from 89 to 87, inchiding tho aiully diiiun- 
ished department of Hiuit-Rbin. Tho department 
each presided over jjy a prefect, are again suh- 
divide^Hiito aiToiidisscments. See Puakoe, 

DcRliloglstlcatcd Air. Sec rur^oaisTON. 
Ueiiilatorlcs (Lat, dqdio, *1 pull out the 
hair') arc clicmical agents cmidoyed for mnoving 
aiiporiluoiis hair from bho sldii. They wore exfcen- 
Siivoly' used by the ancients, bub are now restneted 
in their employmeiifc to the face, and to the romoval 
of Itlio hair from tlio scalp in the treatment of 
cortain diseases. Tlmy should only be used uud^r 
medical advice. 

Bcixineilt-* n term in Latin Grammar applied 
to verbs having a passive form but nn uutive .signi- 
Ucftiion. Tlioy are so called because fclicy, as it 
wore, la}’' diivv'U (Lat. depoiio) or df^ioiiso with tJia 
sigullicatioii proper to thoir form. Sucli verbs had 
all ordinally a rellexiva moaning, like the midcilo 
voice Tn Greek verba; tluis, uwcor, ‘I eat, means 
mdioally, 'I feed iiivfielf. —Depewenf is also used 
for it pel son who makes a Deposition (q.v.), < 
DeiiOj^iJt. n- torm iuuch nsed in Doology, to 
cliaracteriso those rocks whicli have boon fprniod 
from matter that has settled ivom suspension or 
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Kolutitm in Tims, Hiiiulslniin ami shalo txvc 

cmnposod of inaLGriiils wliMih have Hottlwl 
fpdiu siifl]iGT[siori in wttlQVS wliilo and 

btalaginltCH have been in'ceiiutaUiil from solulLon 
in water. Doposifcft am cliariicleriscd according 
to the conditions niulor which tlioy wore funned, 
a» mail no, laoiisbriiio, flnviafcilo, chon deal, and so 
for bin 

deposit, In KngUsh law, is a liraneli (>f hail- 
inontH, dtdinr/l hy Story to ho *a bailmont <»f 
goods, Lo ho knpt hy Lhe hiiilcc without reward, and 
d<dirercd according to the ohjeeb and purpose of 
the iniaU’ Sno lUri.MKNT. 

Deposition I tlio tcstiinony of a witness sot 
down in M'riling. neposibioiiH am taken oilhorhy 
a jndgo or hy a coiiiniiRHionoi’ specially aiipoiiitcd 
hy him for that piirposo. The ipieatioiiR to which 
the dopositioits at'fl ansivoi's are ustially put hy the 
legal roprcftoiiiativos of ilio piirbica fco the suit, 
nmlGi' the con I ml of the ceurt or oomnnssioiiov, 
ajul the aiiKwors am taken down hy the dork of 
court, 01 hy a elork opccially appointed for the 
pni'poso, Tl is a mlo in the laws of evidence of all 
countrloPs tliat the deposition cannot ho read whore 
the ^YitllOfls nd^ht he himself produced, hccanno hie 
oval teal'llnoiiy is Iho hoat ovidonce, and secondary 
ovidoncG is never adinisaiblo. 

Depot, in U« military sense, is ii place where 
stores, liorscfl, or iiien aro coUoctod hofpro hoing 
forwarded to the regiinont or corps requiring tlioin. 
lly tlio Military l^>rcc8 Localisation Act of 1872, 
Ulc United Kingdom was divhlcd into seventy 
brigade dopCts. These were afterwards called 
roglnionbal dislricta and rooimnhored. See Aiutv, 
Yol. r, p. 48Si. 

Dcprcs^^loii, or Viw See Hoiukon, 

Dc Profuudls (' out of the depths’), the first 
wordn of tlie Vulgate voraioii of the 120t]i psalm 
(A,V. 180th), which’ is one of the seven * poni- 
tcritijii psfthiis,’and /omis a portion of the fibiirgy 
of the (?alliolie Olinreh, and irt sung wlien the 
hotUcH of the dead aro conitnitbed to the grave. 
A toiulor melancholy nevvfulos iho psalm, which, 
liowovor, brightens at tlie cloaomider the conviction 
that with (h)d thoro is ‘ plonbeons redemption.’ 

Deptl'ovd, a town on iho south hank of the 
7’liaiMas, 4^ miles hclow JiOiulori Ihidge, hut pitic- 
ticnlly a part of London, and represented in its 
council hy two memhers. In 1885 it was conabi- 
tnted a piarliainoiitary borough, vetuniing one 
lueinhor, (If the two parislios, St Nicliolas, 
wlmlly in Kent, and clo.so on the river-hank, 
haw a rateable value of upwards of £50,000, while 
St Paurs pansli, which is to a gimt extent modern 
niul ve.sidonbial, stretelies partly into Siivrc}’-, and 
has a total ratcnhlo value of close upon half 
a million. A vnyal dockyard, dating from the 
fciiiio of TTonry VllT., was honoured hy repeated 
vittits from Queen Klimhetli, wlio hero kniglitcd 
Captain I'h’aiiciB Drake when ho roturiiGd from li is 
voyage round the world. It was closed in 1869. 
Twenty-one acre.s of its .site w'ore Jimi'dit hy ilio 
corporabioif of Loudon for £94,(J40, and were at a 
fuvtilier outlay of C2;30,000 fitted up as a foreign 
cattle-market. Taking ilio year at 865 days, sheep 
and cab do nro killed lioro at tlio rato of Ikl every 
liour. The Koyal Vicbiialling Yard is also hero, 
and as a specimen of its capacity, it may he 
Rtated bluib within a, few hours o'f tlio ollichil 
notification, 1590 tons of provisions wero dc- 
spalehed for lhe relief of the starving inlm])ifcauts 
of L^iris on the capitulation in I'^ohruary 1871. The 
’rrliiity House Corporation have property liorc ; and 
for sixteen years heforo his ileatli, Hie Duke of 
AVellington as Master went in procession to St 
Nieliolas Church with the EUlov lireLliron, Hiiico 
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then tliocoi'oniony liashoon tlisusetl, ami theinmvml 
colehi'ation takes place at Trinity I lull, I^oiuloii, 
Doplfoi'd was long fanioii;! for horUculiurD, hub 
the gardciiH have mostly been Imilt over or 
used for railway purnosea. TIkmv in little sliip- 
building iioav, hub tlio Conoral Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company omploy a great many men hero, 
and there are large and famous luariiio cngincoviiig 
cstahlishnionts. In 1888-89 the Klcotric Light¬ 
ing Company Hpeut Imndrcds of Mumsaiids nf 
pounds ill orectiiig hull dings and laying down plant 
hir supplying London with light. Ikdor tlio Creab 
worked hero iis a shipwright. iiOrd TTowavd of 
Mfiln^liain, Jolm Evelyn, author of Llio DiariJt 
Adiiuriil llonhow, Crinnufj Cihhoiia, Captain Ech- 
ton iho fiHRociabo of Frohishor, and other fainous 
porsonsj lived lioro j and OhriHtoplior Marlowe the 
ilrainalist, w’as killed here, and is buried in St 
Nicholas chnrc‘liyiird. Doptforil is divided from 
(.Tvoenwich hy llie Havens I jonriio, and over tiic 
creek there is a bridge whore formovly tlio (kimfarU 
crossed the river, The lower portions of Jioptford 
wore improved in 1888-80, at a cost of ahmib 
£100,000 ; the upper portions, New Ch’oss, BrockUw, 
and Hate ham, id m mud in )jloasant I'cshlences. The 
popnlallon has grown vapidly, from 27,896 in 1851 
to 70,782 in 1881, and 105,000 in 18H0. 

Dcimfy, one >vlu) oxoiviscs power W'hicli pro¬ 
perly oolongs to another who lias plaood liiin in his 
stoad, The appointment of a deputy docs not free 
the prinoijial from vcspoiiHibility. See SilKUiFF. 

Dc Dllincoy, /rnoMA8, author of Confimons 
of an Englhh UiUum-culc)\ and of many volumea 
of essays, criticism, mid navrativo, was horn in 
Manchostor on l5tU An gnat 1786. His fabhor, 
Thomas Quinccy, was a linen-mevohant with a 
turn for literature; his niuthcr, whose maiden name 
was Denson, ayub a wonmn of superior ponilion aiul 
culture. Of ciglii oliilditjn, Thomas was the fifth. 
All older Imitlier of ininginative tomppi'jiment 
exorcised much iiillneuco oi'or him ; and ho recordH 
that ho waJt profoundly inipreMSOil in childhood hy 
the ileath of an infant sistor. If is early y(>arM wero 
spGiib at a mansion hnilt hy his father near Man- 
cncHtcr, named Creoiihay i there Ids father died of 
consumption in 1702, leaving Ills whlow ami family 
well provided for. Tlioinas attended hcIiooI first 
at Sal/fJivI, then at DaLli graininarficliool, fit ter 
at Wink field, Wiltshire, and lastly at DTunclu'stc'r 
gmininar-Hchool, Ho was an apt scliolai ^ ho 
could convoi'fio Ihicutly in flvcok at lifteen. In 
1802, when ho was seventeen years of ago, Inn 
health failed; and as his guaidians nduHed Lo 
roniove liiiu fnun school, lie lan away, Lo wan dev 
anti study in Wales. He was allowiid a gin?ioa a 
week; hub reHtlessnoss and want of books and 
of social iijtcrfionrso impelled him towards f.imdim, 
Tliere, falling to raise money on his (‘xpoeiiUions, 
lift uiulerwftiit singular oxiiericuiecs and privations, 
rolafcod with picturesquo power in (he Ctwfcmous, 
Ultiiuatftly lie was sent (o AVorcustor Colh'go, 
Oxford, on Iho iimdomiate nllowaiioo of £109 it 
year. He <1 is)iked and perhaps /lesphiejj ].J)n uni¬ 
versity syslem, and left in 1807. 

rt was in Oxford that Du (^uineuv first ro* 
sorted to opium to allay pain; Iho use of tlio 
drug for that [)iirp()S(!, and also as a menial sliniu- 
lant, suhsomiently hoeanie nii ovennaslering and 
lifelong hahib. His mother hud now settlod 
near Hatli, and at Thisiol Ho (,|nineey luvaiim 
acquainted with (’oleridge’s family; unil flirough 
tliat ooiincfttion vi sites I Wordsworth and Houthoy 
at the Lakes. In 1808 ho revisited Oxford; then 
wont hack to T*ondon, whoro ho iissneiatod with 
Knight, Lainh, IJazlitt, and otlior mini of loHevH, 
In IKDO, having provided liimsolf with an mnplo 
library, lie Rotbled to a liturary career at (Irasinore. 
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IlerCp in 1810, lie mavticd ATavgavefc Siniysoii, 
liliQ .dauglito^ of a ' Jitatcsmao,’ ono of natuve’s 
gGiitloAVoinon. 1[hey had eight children, three 
(laughtoi-f^ and five boiis, two of whom disbin- 
guiHlied thcniijolvQa os aoldiovs, For ahoub a year 
(1810) ho edited the IVcstniorelauU GazfjttGy a 
\rGc?<?y pa()cr T)u?)hshcd Ut Komhil, and was an 
andlstiiigiuHlictl cnnfci-ihiitor to BkichwoocVs Ma^a^ 
zhlo^ tho QmtrifSi'hj UcdtWf and other 2^oriO[licalB, 
till, I'oburning to f^oudon in 1821, Jm Co}\fc8$ions 
aplicaved in the Mmazim^ and at oi\<ie 

made liini famous, Ilis nom ae vknnct ‘ The Kng- 
lish Oyiuin-eiitor/ wan ufted till iio came to ho 
knenvn by Iuh proper name, in writing wliich ha 
a,‘isiiinod llio Knnnwii pro/hv de. Yvom I/Oiidon ho 
roturnod to IiIh wife and family at Grosunero, hub 
finally left (liiinhorland in 1828, and settled in 
Fdinhurgh; and blicre, or ab Laasavadc, near FtVni- 
.hitrgh, with only nn occasional visit to Glasgow, 
he lived and ^Yovkcd till hia death, on Bth Deccni' 
her 1859, Mm/enmdSy Tait's Magminc^ and 
latterly ^logg^s Jnstrnclo>\ woro f*>r upwards oi 
fc\venby years the sucoossivo receptacles of his 
hnIliant thoiigli often diflnso and disenvsive 
papoi'8. The JjOfffc of .Political JSconoing {lH4fi)y 
i\ phiioflopliical coiitriliution to tliat atiidy, and a 
romantic story or novel, Kloslcrhehn (ifeO)—Ins 
solo and nob vciy successful oftorfc in regular 
Action—wore issued as books} all Ms other 
writings appeared fn magazines. 

No ‘ neviodleal* wiitcr of the lOth contuiv Iiohls 
a like high and apparently pennanent place in 
Knglish litevabnro with Do (Juincey. Tnoro are 
three c(j 1 looted editions of hia works—one issued 
in America (1852-/55), in 20 vols.i a second, selected 
from the (Irab, and rovised by Do Quiiiccy himself, 
in 14 vola.; and a ro-arrangoii and angmQntQd issue 
of this odilion in \7 volf^, Do Qaincoy’B wvitinge 
range over a vast floUl of literary and senil'pliilo- 
aopluwd speculation and discnasiow { and tlioro, aa 
well aa in his narj'ativo, Jiistmical, critical, and hio- 
2 'mpliical ORsays, almosbfaultless i‘onnoaicnt<»f atyle 
4 uur niarvclloiis niasiory of phmso arc conspicuous 
and obarming, In criticism lie is origiaal and 
aciifco, if nol/OxbausLivo or profound^ in narrative ho 
mavehalfl facts and inoidoiits in the inosl; pictiiresmio 
garb and order > in arginnenb he U abvaya subtle, 
and often vigorous, llis ])layfnl fancy and wealth 
of whimaical and humorous allusion onlivon almost 
every topic, mid tlie daring conception and gorge¬ 
ous colouring of his opium-haunted dreama arc 
luib loss adnilrablu than tlic pomp and refine¬ 
ment of the language in wliioh ho clothes tiioae 
weird and wondrous viHinns. Do Quiiicoy is, how- 
CiVGi’, often diflbvosftingly did use and prove kingly 
addicted to corned ox involutions of pbvase and 
atatcnioub—piLroii thesis within parciifcficsis. He is 
tUevefevo at his heat when those tondeneies are 
iiiidcr control, as in certain pfissngea in t)io Con* 
fesswns^ or in the splendid apostrophes—examples 
of whftt lio luinsolf calls ‘‘impasaioned prose’—that 
glorify such papers as 'Joan of Arc/ Sec Pago’s 
and Writings of De Qiiincey (1877) Masson’s 
J)h Quinceg (' ISugliah Mon of Lotlers ’ series, ,1881). 
ecleebiona (2 vols. IBBtt), and comploto edition of, 
his works (14 vols. 1880-91); Personal Jlecollcrtions, 
by tho pviifecut writer (1889 j. 

I^erajai'/j the rtuvial portion of Daman (q, v.), 
itHodf a comparatively narrow atrip in tho Pimmb, 
between blio Buliukan Mountaina and the Indus, 
anil which, when duly irrigated, is singularly fertile. 
It is divided into tlirco disbricta, and lias cm area of 
17>08l sfj, m,^ and a population (1891) of 1,137,572. 
—Dora Gbazi IChan, the capital of one of the dis- 
tvuils, is about 2 miles W, of the Incliia. Pop.' 
(\BHl) 22,909.—Day a Imnail Khan, capital of 
auoUiev district', is dj niilcs W. of the Indus. Pop. 
<1881)22,104. 


Ocraycll, a town of Arabia, on the caravan 
voutc befcwcMin the Itcd Bea and the Pcvslan Gv\lb 
450 miles NE, of Jlccca, was formerly tlic c.apital of 
the Wahabis, and had a population of 00,000 prior 
to 1819, when it was taken and nearly destroyed hy 
Ibrnliim Pasha. The capital was lomoveil to 
d iinlcR ENE, j mid at present the place consists of 
live walled villages, biiilb among the ruina, with 
about 1600 In habit ants, 

Dprbftlld'. or Derdent ('gateway’), a port 
mid capital uf the Hiissian district of Daghestan, 
on tliQ west shove of the Caspian, UP iniles^ W. of 
Baku. It is cliaviiiiiigly situated among vinoyarda 
and orchards and fichia of niaii'.oand madder, on the 
declivity (d a bYauoh of the Caucasus, which iieiG 
(ippronclics very close to the water’s edge- Derbeiid 
ia aurroundod by ancient ivalls. The unper city 
forniB tlie citfidcl, and contains the RpleJnlut palace 
of blio ancient khans, now blio residtinco of tlio 
llupsian govornov. Tho liarboiir is inaccessible to 
all but small YCPselB; but a considorabJe trade is 
done ab tlie four laige markets held l^ere yearly. 
Silk and cotton fabrics, earfclioiiware, and weapons 
arc manufactuved, and saffion is calUvfctcd. Pop, 
(1884) 14,760. Dei'bend was long considered trio 
key of Pema on the north-west side. It was 
captured by the Arabs in 728, by the Mongols 
In 1220, and frequently clmiiged hands before it 
was forwAlJy incoriiomfccd with •Unssisn Cancasia 
in 1813. 

Derby» a pailiamentiiry, inuiiicipiil, and county 
borough and mamifactuiing town, tlio capital of 
Derbyshire, on tho Derwent, 93 miles SE, of 
biverpnol and 120 NN\Y. of London. Tho Konian 
station of Dcrirniio was ab LUtlc Cbcatcv, a northern 
imbui'b nf Derhy. Ib was a royal borough in tlie 
time of Edward tha Confessor, ^vlivny eavly chartwa 
were gran ted to tho bailiflTKand hurgcftscs of Derby j 
hut iff woH not till that it was piaced unfier 
tho iiiiisdicdon of a ninyov, It has sent two 
moinb(ii^ to parHaiticiib since 1295. The tower of 
All Saints (1500-27) is a giand example of Per- 
pendicnlar architecture, 175 feet high, oxclnsivo 
of tho pinnaclcB, or 21 feet liigher than tho cele¬ 
brated tower of Taunton. The Homan Catliolio 
church of Sb Mary (1835) is a good Bucclmen 
of Pugin’s Work, The an cion b cliapcl of St 
Mary-nu-the*IbidgQ still exista. Tlio nniiiioinal 
hiiildings are unatti activo. Them is a good me 
library and well-filled local nitisoiiiu, occupy¬ 
ing liaiuhomo and but tahlO'buildings, blic gift of 
Mr Jf. T. Pass, for thirty-five yeai'fs M.P. ..for 
Derby, Tlio granimar-sc)ioo1 is a mod ora eveotinn, 
bub was founded in IIG2, Tbs choicoly-planttid 
arboretum (19 acres), near the ceutval railway 
Ktation, was tlio gift (1840) of Mr Josenli Sti'utb. 
l)(jvby 18 tliQ lieathpuu'teis of the Mullaud Railway 
Company; their vast nflices, BtorehoiTses, work¬ 
shops, and engineering establlsimionts employ over 
,7000 men. Derby being the centre of a great 
railway system, access to all parts of t)ic kingdom 
iH direct, speedy, and freqnonb. Its manufactures 
arc silk) cotton, elastic web, latio, hosiery, iim, 
lead, J^hob, apar, povcclnin,. mavUlc, coloiu-R, and 
clicniicals, oilk, one of its*staple nmiiiifacturcB, 
was bogiia liene lii-fib in England by Jolm Lorn be in 
1710. Tlio mill that he blion erected still stands 
on an island In tho Derwent. Poicelain waa 
nminifacfciired hero by the Ducsliury fainily from 
1750 till 1814; and the Derby Crown Porcelain 
Company hna recently voviveO this hoaubiful 
industry with nuicli fiiiceoss. HiehardsoU| tl|6 
novelist, ‘ WvigUt of Derby/ tho painter, and 
IlerLerb Spencer, wero nnbiveft; and Derby is 
idcutided with the 'Stoniton^ of George'Eliotb 
Adam Mk. Pop. (1841) 32,741; (1881) 81,168 j 
(1891)94,100. 
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l>crl»y, Kat^t. 0I‘’, a tiblo conferred in 1485 on 
iThonmaj second Lord SlfttilcVt two_ iiioiiLliH after 
3 ?oh worth Field, wlievo ho and liis family luul 
conti'ihnLcd to llichiuoinra victoiy. Tjio Stanleys 
wore dcacciided from Adam do AWilhloy, 'vvno 
at ten clod IDulio ■\Villiaiii to England, and whose 
grandsoTi, liavhig married Llio lioiross of Thomas 
Stanloyj of Stailbrd, exchanged the manor of Tlialk 
hi that county, which ho Jitul received^ as liis wife’s 
maiTia^Q'|inrfcioii, for tliaboE Sbonoloy, iii the eouiity 
of Dolby, and affconvards assiniiod the miniamo of 
Slaiiloy. In 1405 Sir John Stanley, who had 
nmiTiod ilio lioiross of Latlumi, got. a giaiil of the 
Isle of Man (<i.v.)i wliieli ho and his descendants 
rilled till 173(i. James, seventh Earl of Porhj^ 
(150G'-r>l), foiiLdit on Uio royalist side thronghout 
ilio CJimt Ilobollioii, aiuL tahon prisoiior after 
Woi'costor, was bolioadcd at Bolton ; hia countess, 
CliarlnttQ do la Ti‘6inonillc, is Famous for her 
lieroic defence of Lalhom House (1044) and of tlio 
Isle of Man (1051). 

KDWiVIU) (iKOFiaUilY flMlTlI iSTAKrj'',V, foni'toonili 
Eahl of DJ5iinYj was born in 1799, at Knowsloy 
Park, Lancasliii'G. Ho was educated at Eton and 
CIn’isb Church, Oxford, where, in 1810, ho gained 
the Laiiii Verso prize {snhjcot, Syracuse), Ilo was 
elected nicmbor of parliament lor Rtockhridgo in 
1820 ; in 1825 lie married tlio second daiightGi' of 
the fu'st Lord SkohiiorsdalG; and in 1826 ho roprO' 
Hoiilcd Preston, hub lost his seat in 1830, on hccom- 
iiig Chiof*RQQi-otavy for Ireland iinclor the ad minis- 
ti’ftbion of Ear1 Grey, A seat was soon fonml for 
him at WiiulHor. Ifo book a distinguishod part in 
the dobafcos in favour of the Uolorin Dill, and 
signal iso d hia Iriali administration by two hold 
measuioa—one for National Education in Ivoland, 
ami aiiothor relative to tlio Irish Chnreh Tcinporal- 
Hicfl, >vliioh vQHultod in ton Irish biahoprics boing 
ahnliehcd, The grievance of church-rates and ftmt- 
friiiU was alHo rojiiovcd, and a graduated tax upon 
bono/icea and hiHliopries snlistitutcd, In 1833 he 
became Secrotaiy of State foi* the Colonies, and^ in 
tlio same year carried the bill for einanci[)atiiig 
slaves in tlio West Indies, In 1834, being nlannoil 
by the auccefis of Mr Ward’s motion for appropri¬ 
ating Iho surplus of the Irisli Church lornporalitics 
to secular purposes, IHr Stanloy seceded from the 
Whigs, carrying with him >Sii’ James Gralmm, the 
Duke of Itichmoiid, and the Earl of Jlipoii. In 
Novo mb or, upon the ilismissal of the Alelhoiirno 
luinisliy, he dccliuod to join tlio_ Pool adininistm- 
liou, niid the Hfcaiiloyitos maiuiaiued an imlopend- 
ont position for .several years, lie accepted, how¬ 
ever, the colonial seals ill 1841, and held thorn for 
four years. In 1844 he resigned his seat for North 
Lancashire, for which he had sat since 1832, and 
was called to tlio Upper lion so in liis fat)»oi'’s 
harojiy of iSbanley of Ijickemtaflo, having for ton 
years before borne the courtesy iillo of Lord 
«I an ley, through his fatlior’s succession to the 
earldom of Derby. In Deooinher 1845, when Sir 
Ilo herb Peel deter min oil to repeal the corn laws, lio 
robired from the cabinob. In 18^16 lie pul himself 
at the head of tlio Pi'otcctionisis, wli«, hoiidod in 
til(3 Omnmons by Lord Gcori^o Donlinck and Mr 
Disraeli, u'aged a stout but inoileotiml opposition 
to the freo-trado luensiiros of Sir JlobevtFee), Ifo 
was now regarded as the load or of the great Con¬ 
ger vative party. 

In 1851, on tho death of his father, ho suc¬ 
ceeded to the earldom. In Fohvuaiy 1852, on 
tliQ reBiLoiation of Lord John JlnsHoll, he was 
intrustad with the form a Lion of an administra¬ 
tion, which was, howevor, displaced in I)(jcom- 
1>Qr following by a hostile vote of blie Ilmiso of 
Oominena conaomnatoiy of Disraeli’s bntigob, 
On Wellington's dcabh (1852) ho was elected 
OhancoUor of the Univoit<ity of Oxford. In h’oli- 


rimry 1858, when tho Palmerston govonmiont 
resigned on the rcicction of tlio Conspiracy Dill, 
ho again boeamo First Lord of the Trcasuiy, At 
tho mooting of jiarliamenli in the following year, 
bis government brought forward a uveaswvo of 
jiarlianiontary reform, A hostile jiiiurndmoiib 
havinfj heoii moved by T^ord John llimsidl, iind 
carried, ho dissolved jiarliamont, and appealed to 
the country. When tlio now Iloiisn of Oommons 
reassembled in Juno 1850, a vole of w^tiit of con* 
fid once was carried against his goverinnont, and ho 
lesignod. lie voturned io power in 1890, and, in 
conjunction with DisraoH, passed the lloh|nu 
metisnrc of 1897. In 1868 Im resigned the preiuior- 
ship in favour of Disvaoli. II m last speech in 
parliament was made (1899) in opposition la bho 
(1 isostablishniout of the Irish Clmroh, Ho dhul 
at Kiiowsloy Park, Lancashire, Ootoboi* 23, 1800, 
Lord Derby was styled in his day ‘ tho Ihiiicrt of 
debato,’ and stood lu bho very lirsb rank of jiarlia- 
menlaiy speakers. His pow’or of iTivoolive was 
almost unequalled, and lus vohomont con ton lions 
with O’CJonnoll on tho Uopeal of the Union dhl 
miieh to diminish iho inlhionoo of the Irish 
agitator. Besides being an accomplished Hcholar, 
he was a koon sportaman and a pojmhiv landlord, 
Drtb he cared little for ollico, and more tlnin onco 
injure<I the fortunes of his parly by declining 
to’ form a nunistiy, notably on tho fall of Lord 
Aberdeen in 1855. Lord Derby devoted the leisure 
(»f bis lator years to a blank-verso translation of 
Tr<iinGr‘fl///rtd, which was published in two volumes 
in 1804. See his Life by Kobbol (1800). 

Edwaud Hknby Smith STAi^hEY, fifteenth 
EAiin OF Dtamv, K.G., D.O.L., LL.P., F.R.S., 
oldest son of tho aliovo, was born in 1826, and edu¬ 
cated at Hnghy and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whore ho took fii'sts in clasRlcs and mathoniaiics. 
In 1848 ho was elected in ember of pari iJiin out for 
King’s Lynn, and in 1852 was appoinlod UiKlor- 
Hcoretaiy for Foreign A Hairs in liis fatlior’s firnt 
ministry. After doeliiiiiig to join L<Ji'd pjihnersl.nn's 
in inis try in 1855, Lord Stanley became Kcc rotary 
for India in his fatlicr’s sccouil ad mi nisi rat ion 
(1858-59), and carried the iinporlant numsuvo which 
transferred the govorninent of Jnilia from the (/Oiu- 
pany to bho ciwn. Ho wai h'oreigu iSLun etary in 
the third Dorhy and first DiBraclt min is lidos 
(1800-68). lIo Biiccoodcd lus falhor in the earl¬ 
dom in 1899. In 1874 ho again liocaino b’erelgii 
8ecrotai‘y under Disraeli; but resigm^rl in Mareh 
1878, wlion iho inajoriiv of the cabinet dolenniiu’d 
tomipport the tottering cause of Turk(?y by calling 
out tlio rcsoi'vcs and oeeu]iyiiig Clyprns. Aftm* 
holding aloof from politics for several montlih, ho 
definitely joined thcLihoinl party in 18H9, and wjis 
Secretary for tho Colonies fr<nn *1882 to 1885, Ills 
admiiiislratieii was romarkal)lo for his jinpiit'sceiico 
in tho occupation of the giu^ater parted New GiiincJi 
by Goniiany, and of Zuhilaiid by the Ihanu In 
1889 ho dec lined to follow Mr (lladstono on the 
<picstioii of Homo Unlo for Trolaiid. boril Derliy^ 
was Jjord lleclor of (Dnsgow (inivovsitv, 18(18 71, 
andof Edinburgh University, 1875 80. Flis speeches 
on economical subjects are always jiKdound jind 
conviueing, 

Derby is the .sccoml day, tln» \Vuilmwday, 
of the iSiunnicr Mooting which takes jdaeo at l^psoni 
in Surrey, usually lowai'dn iho oiin of May, but 
sometimes early in Juno. Upon this day> tlnnmmt 
important on the list, ami tlmb on wliiidi Lho hc.st 
homes run, the famous Deihy slakes, institnled liy 
tlio Fhu’l of Dnrhy in 1789, are eoulcmlcd for. 
When tho first Derby was vnii for, Umro wm’o only 
30 ttubsoriborH at 50 gniiieaH each (witli 25 gninona 
forfeit in case of non-siartoi-s); and for tim first 
half-conljiivy Lho suhscribrn's never nnmborcd 119; 
hub aflcv 1830 thoro was a rapiil increase, and In 
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(wiiieli wuupictcd tlio cantiiry) there v'cro 278 
sul)9cribGi7i, ami tho value of the stakes exceeded 
£7000. Siibseq^Uontly the nuinbera diminished till, 
in 1888, tlioro wore only 158 subscribers, and no 
more tjiiiii iiino horses ran^ while the value of tbo 
sfcakofl was £3075. In oidor to iucioase the coni' 
puLUoi's in futiiro, fclio coiiditionB of fclie race wore 
then aUorotl, Since 1825 (when the Rubscription 
was changed from guineas to .sovoroigns) the fee 
has l/eaii £50 eaah, wrfch £25 forfeit in case of non- 
star tors ; and tlio value of tlie stakes Ims varied 
with the number of subscribers, Ouiler the now 
rcgiilationK (coining into ojiomtion with the Derbj'’ 
of 18D0) Uiero is a lixed pvw.e of not loss than £5000 
for fclio winner, aiul suiallor prizes for accoiitl and 
tinril j and any Hnv[)U\s from tUo entrance fees 
will also go to the wimini', Tlio full mibscription 
is stvU £50, h\\t lUeve are two forfeits—viz. £10 
oiiJy if tho declaration of forfeit is made about 
ciglvleen luoutlw prior to the race, or £25 if made 
ahoiib six inonbha bofoio tlio race. Tho entries are 
made about two years before fcho race, wlicii tlie 
animals arc yoarliiigH. Tho altombioii of conditions 
proved attractive to racolmrso owners, afl the entries 
lor tlio Derby of 1800 rose to 238. Tlio Derby Day 
is a groat tenglish holiday. To be prciJent afc 
Epsom on that occasion London euiptiea Itself, and 
pj’OCCOdB to tJiD Downs by modes of locomotion biio 
most liolerogoucou.s. Eor hours a eonbimious 
stronni of cariiagcs, gigs, dog-oarts, vans, mid 
vehicles of overy doscripbioii moves bniiiuUnously 
along tho road to Epsom. Tlic bonclios of parlia^ 
iiiont arc dcsortod ; people of every condition coino 
in couiitlesfl numbers from all districts, and lingo 
trains anivo^ ovoi'y fow minntos at tho station, 
bringing their thousands, until tho on tiro Downs 
aro covored with a vasit moving inass. At tho 
Derby in 1861, tho course, which is a mile and a 
half in length, was gouo over in 2 iniuutea 43 
seconds—the swiftest rnmiing, by 2 seconds, over 
known on tiiat courso up Iq that Umo. In 1804 the 
ivico wiw run in tJ 2 e samo time, sRhongb the horses 
caviled 3 lb, more weiglib than boforo. In 1837 and 
again ill 1888 iho race was run in 2 niimitcs 43 
sccojids, iiobwit]i8l.nudin«r bhat 4 Ih. more )md been 
added to tbo weight. vVlion the Derby was first 
instituted, tUo weighwere 8 atone for colts, and 
7 stone 11 lb. for fiTlios; but tliey have been raised 
several times, until now the colts have to carry 0 
stone, and the fillies 8 stone 9 lb. 

iidmid county of tho norfcJi 
mid land district of England, lies botwoon York¬ 
shire on tbo north and Lelcestersliiro on tlio south, 
and is Hanked on the cast by Nobbinghanishiro, and 
on tho west by S t afford si jirm Tim sliiro Is of an 
irregular triangle shape, with tlio apex to the 
south; its greatest breadth is 34 niifcs, and its 
length 60; its area oxtonds over 1029 sq. m,, or 
058,024 acres. Pop. (1801 ) 101,507; (1841) 272,202; 
(1801) 389,827; (1881) 401,914.^ DovbysUiro is the 
twontiebli of tbo English counties in area, and the 
nineteenth in population, Tbo Burfewoof the couuby 
is iiiiicli divorsifiod, the aoufcli being, for tho most 
part Oat, tbo oast of a vavlod and undulating char* 
acid, but tbo north GXceptioiialJ3'liilly and rugged. 
Tbo high laud of tbo uortlu iiMiiully Iciiown as 
the L^eak (whicli is the nanio of a district and nob of 
any uarblciilar imiiit or mountain), is tho senfcliorn 
tcrnilnatioii of tlic Ponaino chain, and forms the 
>vatorslie(l between tho Trcnb and tho Mersey, Tho 
(diiof siumnits aro Kinder Sconb, 2082 feeb; Axo 
Edge, 1810 feet; Blakclow Stones, Mam Tor, and 
LortVfl Seat, all aboiifc 1700 foot. North Dorbyshiro 
is irisfcJy celohmtocl for its pictni^'sqiio ftconory, 
which chiefly centres in tho valloys made through 
tho lijncstone by the rivers Derwent and Wye. 
Matlock and Buxton, where tiiero arc warm 
mineral ppringa, arc the two chief places of resort. 
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The other chief towns aro tlm three municipal 
boroiigha of Derby, Chesterfield, and Glossop, ami 
Ashhonme, Bake well, Belpov, an<i Wirks worth. Tlio 
county is divided into six hundreds : High Peak, 
noj-tb-wesfc; Scardalo, ’^Vb•)^swortj^, 

west; Appletrco, south-west; Moriesfcon and 
Litcluxrcli, cast; and Repton and Gre.sley, south. 
Berby.shirc now letiirna nine in embers to pailia- 
niortt; two fur the borough of Derby, and seven f(u‘ 
tlio county, who sit rcspcotirely for Chosfccriield, 
High Peak MUl Derbysliiic, Ilkeston, Nortli- 
oasteni Derbysbire, SontliGrn, and 'VYestern, The 
county council consists of 80 meinbem. 

Ill addition to iniportant coal'mining, ebielly in 
bile eastern^ division, Derbyshire is singularly 
wealthy for its avea in a diversity of minerals and 
metals; iron, load, zinc, manganese, copper, gjq)- 
sum, pipeclay and chert for pobterieSi innrhle, 
Jliior-spar, and alftb/istoi' being all irori’ccl wIHnn 
its boiindnrica. The chief uianufacbuies aro cotton, 
silk, elastic web, worsted, metallic goods, porcelain 
and pottery, and marble-anar ornaments. Tiinugh 
more a manufacturing and mining than an agricnl- 
tural county, Derbyshire is not undistinguished for 
its poBtornl and corn-growing uroperties. The chief 
crops are wheat, hnrley, ana oats. Of tlie total 
area, 78 per cent, is under crops ol all Idiids, bare 
fallow, fuifl grass. TJiere is much permanent pas¬ 
ture and large sheep-walks in the Peak district. 
Several dairies of repute are in tlie south of the 
county, and their produce is chiefty taken^ by 
recently established cliecse-factoiiea on the American 
principlcr Ecclcsioaticany BcYbyabive ;s now an 
ai'clideacoiiry of the now diocese of Soutlnvell, and 
is divided into iiiaoteen rural deaneries, and Into 
140 parislio!i. There are ruins of abheva at Dale 
and Deauchief, and peculiarly Jjiio clmrchcs at 
hrollmiirnc, Ashbouriio, and Tideswoll. The Saxon 
crypt and chancol of Kepton, and tho cimreliyaid 
cimsea of Eynm, BakewoJl, Hope, (Src., aro tlie 
oldest ecclesiastical rexnalns. . C>i feudal and 
ilomastfe bnlldings m&y Iw 21 a7nod tJio cnublva 
of Castle ton, Bohiovcr, and DuffioJd, tlio manor' 
houao of South Winfiold {ruin), lladdoii HfCH, 
and Hardwick Hall. : ClmtswoibJi (q.r.), the 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire, is unrivalled. 
The caves ami niiincious tumuli or 'lows'have 
yielded many evulcnccs of pvelristoric anil Celtic 
iiuui i whilst tlio traces of Itonmn occupation are 
imineTOuP. Athelow, near Yonlgicavo, is the most 
important ‘stoiio ciicloMn England next to Sbono- 
ixeugo. Though a turbuleivt county ia English 
history, and over taking part in all civil tUiniilta, 
Borlwahive has not fiumahed the site of any remark- 
able battle nor played any special payf in national 
aflUhfi; Its chief historic a-ssociation is tlio i«fci^at 
in 1746 of Princo Charles Edward, Derby being the 
tnrning-poinfc in his bold bub rush enlorprisc. Tlio 
comity has had its shave of clistingmslied men, 
Plains teed the astronomer, Clmntrey tho sculptor, 
and Briiulloy the engineer, being all Derby shire 
inon} in umnufaefcuie it hns been pro-emiueiifc, 
Lombo first eatahliehing nn Englisli ailk-mill at 
Derby in 1719, and Strutt and Arkwright first 
maJring EnghBh cnHcoes in 1773. HeotheBov, J, 
C. Co3?s cKiirches of Derbyshire (4 vols. I870''79), 
and Guide to Dorbi/skire (3d. eii. 1887); and d. 
Pendleton’s Jlistonj of Derbyshire (1866), 

l>crl>ysJiirc Sl)Ar is n nanm given to tlio 
(hiorido of calcium, or Fluor-spar (q.v,). 

Bereliam, East, a pleasant, thriving iimiket- 
town of Norfolk, 17 miles (by rail 22) WNW. of 
NonvieJi, Hero, in 660, St Witlihcrga founded a 
Tiunnory, It was buvnexl by the Dancfi, liiifc attor- 
warcla lefoundod; and its cruciform church l emaina, 
with a cletivcUeA belfry (the * Now Clocker ^). a £011 b 
of 1468, a good south porch, Sb Withbei*ga*a well, 
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and the Lnus-^o ul tlxe poet Cu’^vnor. IJoniicv won a 
vear, ana Borrow n native. Ooi-oliam liiis inami- 
faebures of agi’icnlbmul inipleiaoiitn. Poii. (1861) 
3872; (1881)3040. 

]>CL*eUci) a tonn in Khi'IIkU law, signifyin^f 
anything forsaken or left unoocmaed, or wilfully 
ccusb away. So wlicio tljc aoa luw recoded fi'oni 
the slioi’U, tiio land tluw left luieovcred w styled 
deroliefc. If the sea has in hucIi case receded sud¬ 
denly, the land hecoiucH the \no\ievby of Uic evowu, 
luib If gradually and inipercoptihly, llie gain gooa 
to the owner of the adjacent hiiidH. 

A Hliip wliicli has been wrecked is styled dcrclwit 
and fcliis ifi tho common me of tlio loniL lint it is 
iiccjcssary bliat bho master niid crow wliali have 
abandoned fcho slilp, wibhoiii lioiio of reeovory. 
The more riiiibting of o* whip for the purpose of 
procuring asRistaucG from Iho Hhoro, or other 
temporary causQj with the iiilenbion of voburning 
to iior again, docs nob make her derelicb, When 
ahaiidonnionb has ocourred, the rirsb-conievH are 
entitled to take tempomry pOKScRsion of the ship, 
and to claim salvage, oifcliur from the owners, the 
lord of the manor, or olKer person having right 
to wrecks nnchiimod by tiio owners, or in tho 
ovonb of no iihuni from ihe crown. See SAuvAnic, 
Wiu;oK. 

Deri?, Lt)UOU, the largest hike expauHiou of tho 
2 *iro 2 ‘SJiannoM, hotweon ’J'jpimm 2 y ft 22 d (hthmy ainl 
Clare, ia 2k juiles long, with an average width of 2 
miles i greatest doptli, HO feet, Ilsmirfaro is alKUit 
100 feet above the aon,—Aiudhor Lo\igh IJerg, in 
tlje south (>f Diincgiil county, is 3 iiiiles hy' 2^, 
liaa luftuy small isles and rocks, and wild dreary 
sliorcs, Saint’s ThIo conbuiim iho remiiinH (if a 
priory. Station Island, the reputed entrance to 
St Patiiek^a J*uimfc(iry, was h»ng tho most coio- 
hrated plticio of pilgrimage in Ireland. 

DcrilUllo^Clh oiuhrytuiic opidennis-layer 
of a plant o\ahvyo. See Emuuyo, 

Deriuatol0j?y (<b-. tkrma^ ‘the skin,' and 
loffo/tj ‘a diHCMHii'HoM) l^kti stmuico of the Jiianagc- 
niout flf the skill ami of ita dinuaseH, Keo Hit IN. 

DerJUatopIiylCS (Cr, <knmt ‘the skin,’ ami 
phylont ^a growth* or ‘plant’), vegeiahlo growtliH, 
chiefly of tho lowest I'niigl in on Ids, i^c., inliahiL- 
iiig tho oulielo or cpidonnis, and giving rise to Rome 
forms of skiii'diHcaHo, ,as Favus {(pv.), Bityviosis 
(fj.v.), Kingworiu (fpv.), &c. 

]>eriuesteH$ a commou genus of booties in the 
ftcefcioi! Bfuitiiiiioni., i ins huh tig noveraf species of 
fovmidiihio voracity. Tlie most familiar of Lhosols 
IK lunhirim, often oalleil tlie 
Bacon lloeble. In the open air 
it lives on dead animals, and 
is^ thus useful enough; hut 
wilhin tloors it afciacU h hacoii, 
clicesc, dried meal's, furs, 
calilnet collections, &c. The 
hrown larvm are equally vora¬ 
cious. Tho inseeb itself is 
small, covered aljovo Avitli 
close, black liair.s, with 
X , , « cxcopbioii of tlie rnnt of 

UormcBtHs lardnriuH. ^lio wing-covers, whicli form ’a 
yellowi^i-))rmvn. Iwu^d ivith 
Llii’oo dark spots on each side. Bobh adidts and 
lav VIC Biiuulato death, ^fany other species arc 
known on hides and the like. Tim larvm of soiiio 
fovms are occasionally ntiliscd to clean small skclo- 
lons. Tho neighbouring genem Attagonns and 
AntlueniTs also work great mischief. 

Dennis, See Skin. 

DcrHek* a kind of Cinno (q.vJ, so named 
uflur Derrick, an Kiiglish liangnian at the hegiiining 
of the 17 bh century. 


DERVISH 


Dervisli» signifying ‘imor,’ is a Borsiiin word 
(derived from a root connccbcd with ‘door,* indi¬ 
cating tho door-to-door mendicancy of tlic derviHli) 
of winch tlm Aiahio oqnivalcnt is Fakir (q.v.). It 
designates, in Mohammedan countries, a class of 
devotees vim airresjumd iit llieir various aspects 
with the monks, tlie mendicant friars, ami tlie free- 
mawonH of medieval Kuropc, Some iiro waiideroi’H, 
d(q»eiidiiig upon alms, and often dcmiindiii" charity 
with insolence; obhers are settled for tiio most 
part in coiivonU, (jailed Tekyasor KhdiikAs, where 
they observe special rites, or dcvolo thoinfiolvcs to 
solitary meditation and pen unco i others, again, are 
more ‘Jiko Jj'ocinnsons—ordinary tradrsnien and 
lahourom for inosfc of tho year, and nxesreising their 
special cmemonies (jiiIy on sluted occasionH \ whilst 
Homo, again, fonu a class of religious cmberlainorfl, 
who are hi rod out to chant Ihoir luonotououB dirge 
or ^fkr at public and private fcMtlvals. They 
belong to an inlliiiby of onkns or hrotlmrhoodH, 
among which the hesb kmnvri aiu the KddiriH (com- 
nnniiy known iu Europe iis the MmwHng dorvisiics,* 
on account of their peculiar chant), foumhal 1105 
A, I). ; the lliffl’is (UH‘2), formerly faiunus fcjr tlioir 
Jfealw of eating glass and live coals and swallow¬ 
ing Hwords, and a.]so for the ccroinony, recently 
abolished, of the fMavk^ where tlie slioikU of one 
of tlicir MilnordtM'H (the Saklis) rode over the pros- 
trat(‘ hodir.s of tho faithful in tlie streeta of Cairo; 
the Mevlcvis (1273), or ‘ dancing*—Its wliirling™- 
dervishes I tho Niikhshihondis (1311)); llcUtflsliis 
(1367 )i whoso fmiiulor blessed and nanjod the fameuH 
(iorps of JanmiricH (q.v.)j tho Jomfilis (1730); and 
the Kaleiidoris, tho ‘calondara' of tlio Arabian 
NighlSi who arc under a vow of perpotnal tiumping \ 
the naiiioH lire taken from those of their founders. 



^tovloviH, ar Dcuchig DorvislioH. 


The various orders have distinclLvo drcsHcs, and the 
sheikh or i)ir who comiiiands tiunn is also dis- 
Ii 2 ig 2 ii«ljcd f 2 ‘oi 2 i JiiH /oJloivojw by )»ifi iohes. 'Dio 
conical i‘ap of tho Mevlcvi is well known, 'j’he 
vitow of the dillcr(iiit ordci's when they meet to¬ 
gether vary, hub consist cliicHy in prayers, rtdigiims^ 
dauccH, nmuotonoiis I'ccitations of the iiann' of Cod 
and of certain pious formulas. Frcainoutly I lie devo¬ 
tees work themselves into it stale oi sjiiritual fien/y 
which is (xccoinpanicd hy extravagant, ami, to tiie 
vulgar, iniraculouH, fcalsof slroiigtli and cmhinuive, 
ancl not nnfrc(jiieiU|y UunnnaU’s hi an (q»il(\ptic 
scunre. The dervislios and their ])erfoi'inaiu!(Js arc 
liohl in the deepest vimeratlou hy tho peo[ile, aud 
fluUans have often held Lboni in high rcspmjt, and 
bcstowetl largo ciulowiuoiiis upon thoir lokyas. 

It is dillicult to say wlmn these religious orders 
took thoir rise, kVom the earlicut times, pious 
persons iu tlie East liave iudd ifc to he movitorious 
to renounce earthly joys, to fj'ee tiicmKolvos from 
tho .trammels of itoiiiostk and Horial life, and to 
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rtevotD thoix thon^hl« in iiovorty nuil rDtiremeiit fco 
tlie contcmplaiion of God. In tliisaenfic, poverty is i 
Tccoiimondeii iiy jSIohammcdhi tlio Koran, though ' 
inonachism is iliftthicHy roputiittied. TmdiLion 
refers tUo origin of these orders to the earliest limes 
of Is Jam, making fciio califs AkA-hokr and ’AH i 
foniid aiiclii hrobherliootla j hub most of them are of 
much later date. iSce Lane, Hilodcnit Egyntiausy 
chap, x.; lliiglies, Dkt of Ultim; D’OhsBoiirj XaU. 
Gen, tic XEnqnrQ OtlomunG. 

tho prinoinal rivor of Tasiimuin, 
isHues from Lake Hb (Jljiir* in fcho centre of the 
islftiul; Hows tortuoubly to the aoubh-enst; iiiicl 
outers iSlonii Hay at riobavb by an estuary d 
miles wide, after a euiUMo of about 130 miles. Up 
to Hobart tlie Derwent is navigable for ships of any 
bunion. 

l>cr>YentAvatcv, a sheet of water, fitvetching 1 
sou til from Keswick, tlio most leaiitiful of the 
Ofutibwiaiid Iftkcff. Lying 238 feet above sea-lovely 
aiul engirt by Bteop wooilod crags aiul liilla, it ia 

3 inilca loug by 1 uroad, and 72 Icet iXeop at the 
deepest, Meav its foot rincB Castle Head {,>30 feet), 
conunaiidiiig an exquisite view ; whilst at its head 
are the cGlchnitOfl Lmlore I'Wfs aucl ilorrowdalc 
((p V.). Tills lake is an onlargenient of the Derwent 
Kivor, wliich traverses it in its course towards the 
IrLsli Hoa at 'Workington, lb baa eovorai wooded 
ialoB, besides a leiimrkablo Kioatiiig Isle (cf.v,). 
Perch are the Jisli most plentiful in the loko, 
Dcnvciitwatcr, Jamk.s IIadclvkfk, Eaul 
OF, one of fciiQ leaders in tho rehollion of 17115, was 
Imni in 1088, aiut educated in Eraiico. He sne- 
ceode^l iw tJiird euj'l ii] 1705, on tho death of Ijis 
father, who Iiiul inanicd Latly IMary Tudor, Clmrlca 

I IPs daugh Un- by Moll Davis. On tho ovo of tho 
iusuvreetioii, ad the cloao of 1714, wari'antH wore 
isflUCil on HLispioion against several ’ geiitlonien in 
tho north of England^ and one, among othera, 
against tlio young Catholic earl; bub having been 
m'ovlouslv wai’uoa, ho (led from Dilston, liis scat in 
Norblmmuerland, and found refuge in the cobtngo 
of one of his (.Iftnoudoiils, lie soon afterwards 
placed liinisoJf at the head rtf a few rotamem, under 
the impvesRiou that tlio whole body of tho Jacobites 
either Iiad risen, or were aimiii to rise. From fcliis 
point tho histovy of iho lUivvl of DorNvciufcwatcr 
becomes llio iiisiory of the [iobellion of 1715 (see 
frACOiJm:B}, whiRlv ended in the disastrous ou- 
counter at Ih-eston, wlioro Derwentwater bore him- 
seif with the utmi>ab iiei’olftin, but, with most of the 
rebel leadem, was taken prisoner, mid convoyed to 
tlio TD%Yer of London. Imiwached of high ticasou 
at Ui 0 ononing of parliament, ho was lironglifc to 
trial in WontmiuBtor id all, when Uo pleaded guilty, 1 
and til row liiiiisolf 11^)011 tiio mercy of tho king. 1 
His appeal was nnavailing, and he was condemned 1 
to die. Every pofisii)le ellorfc was made by his kina- 
lolk and fricTids to obtain a pavdmi, hut thclv oxer- ' 
tiojis were fniitlesa, and ho was helieaded on Tower 
Hill, 24bh February 17lb. His youth and amia- ' 
ft hility, Ilia rank and valour, combined to excite 
great sympathy ioi' tlio hapless earl. He is the 
hero of a Louch'iiig ballad of the day, and of Dorothy 
Forstevy Mr Bosant's charming roiuanco. i 

Dei'/liavflli Gahtuiol Komanowicz, the great 
poet of lliQ ago of Catharine, was born at Kusan, 
3(1 July 1743 {o.s,>, afcridiod at f^ymnasUim of | 

his native city, and in 1702 entered the uriny aa a , 
privnLo soldier, lli.s talents and superior education 
Fooii procuvctl Id 111 promotion. In 1701 ho became 
BeGioUry of State j in 1800, Imperial TreofUirQr; | 
and in 1802, Mniistor of Justice. He died fffcli July 1 
1810, Ilia poetry showa a vigorous imagination 
and strong power of expression, though Ills imagory 1 
at tluica verges un bojnbasL Ilifi lyric pieces are 
full of fire. Ilia noblest, na well as Ids most popn- 

lar ode, is his Aihlrcss to the Deify^ wddeh has been 
translated into tlio western laiiguagcs. His ec4- 
leeted w’orks have often been Tepublisheil since 1798, 
JOcjiiagiimlcTo (‘cliaunel’ or 'outlet*), tho 
name of various wnteia in South America, of wliich 
tho principal is the Itio Dosaguadcro in Bolivia 
(a.v.). 

B<^salx tie Vcygoux, Loum Chaules An- 
TOiNE, a famous Froiicli general, was bor>i of a 
good old family at St Hilaiin-d’Ayafc, iti Auvergne, 
August 17, 1768. Entei ing the army at lifteen, in 
1795 liG coveved himself ^Yitk glory by his heixile 
conduct in jMorcan’s famous retreat throngli tlio 
Black Foi’cat. liohiiul the riiinous fortvesa of 
Koid, Desai>: resisted the Austrian army for more 
than tym months, only capitulating in January 
1797 , wiieii Ilia ammunition was spent. His great- 
c.-ifc achievement was the CDin^ncst of Upper 
^ffyilb, wliich ho nccoiiiplislicd in 1799, after 
an eight months' campaign. His own Bolthers 
used to compare him to Bayard, while tlio inhabit- 
ants named him Hho Jnst Sultan.-’ Desaix to- 
tuniecl from Egypt just in time to take imrb in 
the babble of Marengo, in which lie was killed by 
a imisket-bullet, June H, 1800. 

OesaiiglcrSf Mauc, a once nopulav poet, 
wliom some critics imvo set above Bcrnngcr, was 
born isi 1772. After travelling abroad, he settled 
in Parly, where Jm became a wj-iter of songs and 
vaudevilles. His subjects are generally Jove and 
wine ; liis verso is sweet and il owing. * He ia,’ 
says Mr Saiiitshiiry, Uhe best li^ht songwriter of 
France, with the single exception of Bdranger,’ 
Ho died in J827, 

I>esll)avv cs, Joseph FuEoEurcK W’' allbt, null- 
tary ougiuGer, was horn 1722 Lu England, of Hiigiic- 
nob parentage, and in 1750 sailed os lieuteuanfc 
in tlio OOth foot for Aiiiorica, where liemiscd, and 
for a Uino co>nmaiulc<l, a corps of Hold artillery. 
In 1757 ho gained over the Inilians who had cup- 
tnroil Fort Schoncotady j and ab the siege of Quebec 
Jig wtus aidc-do-canip to Wolfe, ^Yllo was niortally 
wounded while Desbarves waa making a ve)>ovfc. 
Ho conducted the aubscquciit sugineeiing opevnr 
tions during the couqncsb of Canada, and ^vl\s 
(liiartermoster-genoral in the expedition biiab retook 
Hewfoimdlanil (1702). Ho iimdo a Buwey of Urn 
coast of Nova Scotia in 1793-73, and atterwaids 
mepared cliarts of tho North Aauovieaii ooosb for 
Lord Howe. He was lieutoimiit-goveiiioi' of Capo 
Breton (17S4r-1804)j and of Prhico Btl^Y^LTd Island 
(1803-13), having attained the rank of colonel only 
jn 1798. Ho died ab Halifax, Nova Scotia, 2Hn 
October 1824, at tho ago of one luiiulicd aiul tAVo, 
His jniiiciiial publication was the Ailaniic iS'’cpiunc 
(4 voJs* 1777), afipleiitlid collection of charts* 

Dcfi'ciinit, in medieval music, was the art of 
adding a part or parts to a inolody or subject, TJi© 
latter being ahiiosb iiivadably given to the tenor, 
descant came to signify generally the upper part, or 
aiVy of a piece. See GoujfTisTiroiK'r, 
l>CSClll"tC8, IliiNi; (LutiulBcd into Re^^atus 
Cartesius), generally regarded as the father of 
inodom philosophy, was born March 31,1506, at tho 
village of La ITayo, near Tours. He ^vos sent at 
the ago of eight to the Jesuit College at La Flliche, 
where ho booh bocamo dJsfcijjguislujfl for his keen¬ 
ness of iiitellecb, and nmd© great and rapid 
jn languages, niaUieinatics, and astronoiiiy. It 
was not long, however, before ho became dmniis- 
fied with the doctrines and method of scholasticism, 
ami /elfc ifc impossible to ac^niesco in wLai had 
liitlicrto been regarded na knowledge,, TJie fusb 
thing that lie did after leaving college, as we are 
informed in his treatiso 011 Method,,was to abandon 
books, and endeavour to efface from hi» mind all 
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that Ue luul Uitliorfco been tlnil lb mit^lit ho 

ftcu to receive tlio of tnitli, \vhonce«o- 

over llicy hIiouKI coiiio. In jiurHimiK’o of bw plan, 
Uo vo 4 olvtiil lo tviwt\l, {\\\d Htuiii oiilorctl ilioaviuy an ii 
volun boor, HerviiiK'HUccosHivoly in IloJhunb llohoiiiia, 
(uul II 1 li wa8 wiiilo ho miH i ii ^villlor-cmlll■‘ 

tom at Noubiir^ on Iho Jhinuluj (St Martiri’n live, 
IGLO, (14 lie hhuHoIf iufornm \\h) that tlioro iimt 
iliuvnctl upon lii>a tlio prineiulcH of tlio umv luolhod 
wliieh lio ^l^U 3 r^var^]s anplimi in pliiloanjiliy ami for 
tiio roomaiUHatioii of kiKiwle(l ;(0 ^^oiiomlly. Ho in 
1G21 ho loft Hii) amiy, Imt oontimioil to Imvol as 
a private KOiitleman, with oceasional vosiiloiiccfl In 
PariH, till 1(320, In that year ho rotiretl tu llollaiul, 
wlioro lio Uvod in ^j^roab utiehmion for Uvonty yoarB. 
ilovntoil bo the oIahoration of his iliHeovoviea aiul 
tlio jniljliciition of hin ehiof works, In time hi« 
ilacli'iiics attraetoil in any UiscinloH in tho land of liis 
mlopLitjU, lull involved Uin\ at the mime thuo in hitter 
controversy with the Du toll thoolo'^ianfl, Thoao 
uiiidoasant oneouiibovri had proha)dy bhoir share in 
iiiducin^j lihii to ueeont an invitation^ to go to 
Swedeni aiUlrossod to linu by Ciuceii Christinai who 
iloKiroil liis learned intoreourso and iiisbnicbhni. 
iio loFl Uolland in Soptomhor 1018, hut his consti' 
tutiou was mit aljlo be stand the rigour of tho 
nor til or 11 winter ami tlio oxpofiuro involved in wait¬ 
ing upon tho uuecn at Hvo ovciy niorniug for an 
InmvV vildUmpldeal inHU’vwiUnn, died at Htock- 

lielin oJ inllannuatloii of tholuiiLm on Pohruary 11, 
1050, Sixteen years lator, his hody was In-ought 
to Paris, and hurled in tlio chureh of St (Jonovihvo- 
du-Moul. lu 18113 Im I'emoinH wave again tvauB- 
foiTod bo St Gonnain-dcs-Prbs, where they now 
rest. 

Tho grand objoct to wards which Dowcartes 
dircotod his ctulcavoiivs was the attninnient of 
philosophical certainty, Tho way wherohy ho 
sought to attain this oiul is explained in tho 
llifioonrBo on Motlioil {JJiacottrs flc ht AMtodc, xuih- 
lisiiGd ill 1G87), This small hub oxtroinply mtercat- 
ing aiul iinporfcauli treatiso contains a history of the 
ijinov life of the author, tracing tho progress of liitJ 
mental devolopmoiit fv<iiu its coinnicncoinoub in 
oarlv yoiirn, to tho point wlicre it resulted in his 
rcaoliibUm to hold nothing for Ivuo until ho had 
(v^cortaiiied tho grounds of certitude. Tho author 
also, in tlio saino breabiso, laysdoivii tho inebhotUcal 
rules hy which ho rosolvod lo guiilo his incpiirics, 
and by the ohaervanco of w’hich ho hoped to arriyo 
at cthsol'ifla corliirintyt if indeed it wore at all attain¬ 
able. T’ho results of his inf|iurics are indicated in 
blie Diacoulee, but aro exhibited more particularly 
in Mu AkdiUitioms dc Z^rintd i^/it/osop/f id (Awst. 
IG'il), and the Pruwipiti P/tiioso/fhiiti (Amst. 1044). 
Doubt, according to DcHcartos, is blic philosophic 
Htarting'poiut» the sol vent which wo must bring to 
boar upon all our iuliorited Loliofs and opinions, 
This doubt iu to he distinguished from HcepticlHiii, 
wlilcli is a poruianont state of mind and involves 
despair of brntli. It is to be regarded simply as an 
insti'ninonb of philosophical hupm-y, oiid as aiicli 
has rccoived the iianio of Cartesian doubL Apply¬ 
ing this Lost relentlessly to all that had hitherto 
borne tho name of knowledgo, Descartes found one, 
and only one proposibioii that seemed to him to 
stand iinn, and of whieli tlio truth could nob possibly 
bo doubted : that propositit)n was that ho existed, 
wind I ho inferred from tho fact of his possessing 
consciousness?. lie could not doubt that ho felt and 
thuu«hb, ami Uumjfovo ho could not doubt that //c, 
tho feeler, tho bhiiikor, existed. This relation ho- 
twoon coiiscioiiftucMs and oxifjtenco he exiucssod hy 
tho niomonihlG words : Cof/Uo, ayr/o sum, On in- 
mviving fuvthoY iuiio fchc ground oi Ms covfcifcvido in 
tlio^ case of this proposition, Descartes was able to 
nsaign no further reason tiuui that lio saw very 
clearly that hi order to think, it is ncceasary to oxisl. 


IIo foiimiJated, bhorofuro, the following mitoiion of 
certainty—fA 7 Vhaicocr Vs dctivltf [o\d tlistindiii 
thoiKjkty mmt be true. AniongnI those clear ninl 
distinct thou gilts lie Hoon recognised tho idea of 
Ood iiH tho alisolutely Terfect Doing. TIuh idea, ho 
reasoned, could not bo formed in our minds by ovir- 
solvcH, for the imiierfect can never originato tlm 
perfect; it imisl, bo v.onmik' - I.u. part of Luc t)i‘lgiiiul 
Htrueburo of onv underHtandiiig, and in ijdan Led there 
by II10 Porfeut Doing hinmidf, ileiico, from the 
o-xistoiuioof tho idea »i perfection, Descartes inferred 
tho cxiHtoiico of (lod as Lho originator of itj ho in¬ 
ferred it also from tho iiioro mdure nf ihc idro, 
hcenuHo the idea of imrfeotioii involves oxisienco. 
Tho latter is known as lho unLoIogieal uigunicnt, 
wdiicli DcHcartoH bhuH roinbrodiiccd into modern 
philtjsopliy. Jiut if Dod o.xiyt, tUon wo have a gnar- 
untco, according to DosoartoH, of the jireviouHly 
do lor mi nod gi’tmnd of certitude, for Cl oil the Vor- 
foot Doing CfUinot deceive, anil tlioroforo what- 
ovei' our consciousncHs el early tostilios may ho 
iiunlLcitiy boliovtul. 

The most general fundaiiiontal julucijilo of tho 
plulosophical system of DoHoartes is the osHontial 
diliermieo or iluaUsm of spirit and imvtiei'—the 
thin king and tho ox tended Huhstances--a cllirerent'o 
flo groat, according to Do scar ton, tliat they can 
exert no in (I nonce upon omdi other. JMiiul or spirit 
is pure eouschmsuoKrt, and nuvtLeviHinevo exteusum ; 
these attrilmics are mutual ly exclusive, and heuoo 
thOHO two ‘created subsluncoH* can he united (as >ve 
Jhul Ihciu, for example, in tho huimm being) only 
tlu’imgh the iutovveiiLlou of tho iullTvUo substauce 
or Dod. Thi» doctrine led lUroctly to tlio Byatoiu 
called omimmiulhmt tho princijilo of wliiou wiw 
that body and mind do jiol really aiVoct each 
other, God being ahvays the true cause of the 
aiipareutiiillueiico of one on the other. A volition 
on our jmvt is luoroly tho uccauhn of (loirs jireduc- 
lug a eoi'rc.si)aiuUng bodily motion, and similarly 
the iimlorial xii-occsscs in tlie nerves and hrain arc 
only the occasion, not tlio cause, ef tho eusning 
men till rcHult This doctiine was further dovelojjtul 
by Ijoibnibz in conucclioii with Ids doctrine of pro- 
ORtablished hannony (wee JiKiiiNiTZ). The iiuiiian 
body being thus a more miicbino amdon tally uidU'd 
bo a rational soul, it was an iimueiliule eoiiHcijnence 
of tho Cartesian doetrino that aiiiiiials (in wliieli 
the riilional soul is absent) are literally iiutoinata; 
tbeir cries no more imply fooling than the eroaUing 
of a inaoliiiio. This ruthless product of logical con- 
Bisteucy unfortnmitoly led to cruelty in practice, 
Descarbea did notconrino bis attention to inontal 
philosophy. Iliw philoHopUy iw iu fiiv.t only lho 
introeluctioii to an olahoraLo systom of jdiysii^.s, In 
this dopartnuijit it is nolowortliy tluit he coin pie toly 
discarded linal caiiH 0 .s ami proiiosoil to hiui.Hulf the 
explaiiaUoii of all pliyHif'al pheiioniona from iimttei* 
and motion. Tits celebrated Llioory of vortiiu's, de¬ 
vised fcoexulaiji tho motions of tho heavenly hodjes, 
hold thuiield till it was sujiersedod, after aHtiihlnirii 
resistance, by the NowloniaJi theory of gravilatitni. « 
It was ill mathenmties, however, that Dt^seartes 
achieved the gi’Oatest ami most lasting M'shUh. It 
was Descartes who first recognised the true meaning 
of tho iiegativo roots of eijiuLtiens; ami we owe Lo 
him the theorem, which iscalhul by his name, that 
an equation may have as many positive roots us 
there aro changes of sign in passing fi'ojn term LO' 
fcorin, and as many iiegatiro I’ools as tliero are cen- 
fciiuuitions of si mi, and not more of either kind, lie 
gave fi now and ingenious solution of (‘quations of 
the ftmrtli degree} and limb introduced fMwunifs, 
and therohy hud tho foumlution for calculating with 
jyonw, lie nhowod, nioToovor, bow to draw km- 
geids and 7ion)t(ds at every imiiib of ii geo in n trie al 
curve, with the excelitiim of nieehunical or tiuns- 
condontal curves * and >vhat i>er)iaps was his highent 
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inoi-it, liG Hiiowod |lo^vto cxpims the nature aiul the 
m'oiicrlioM of every curve, hy an equation between 
Uvci vavialilo cU'Civlinateii thui*, iu fact, Qvi{rinatmg 
Anahjlhiil Ginmiair}}^ M’lueli hfin led to the Irnghtcet 
diKftOYerio^*. KiUturns of Descartes’ collected works 
wore mildiHliotf hi Latin in 1097 and 1713, and in 
J^'roiich hy Consul in 182*1^20, Ilis chief philo- 
Hotihical works have been trauKlatod into KngUsli 
by rrofessor Voitch. See illillot, DcwcirlcSt sa yie, 
m JhnxniXj at,? D^ronvcrics (2 vols. 1867-71); 
JCnnr; Ei^dior, /•rVAV/irtr?/ (Eng, tmn«. 

]8H7); and English works by ^Y. Cunningham 
(Id77)» Lnwiidcfi (1878)* MahanV (1880), nml Mar- 
tin can (1885). 

I>e8ceu<tniit8« See IlEUb Con8a??(;uii?ity, 
IbiD/up 15ji\ ^Si;f;rmsTf>h\ 

l^csccut ol* IHaii# *Sce ]\[an, Dauwinian 
Tukdiiy, 

UescUamihSt Eustachk, a French poet, who 
was horn at Vcrtiis, in Cliainpagrie, in 1328, lie 
wjw rdnt:«ii'd nt Criians Univerflity, and was in 
the comuo of Ids life a sohUor, a iijagiatiutio, a court 
frtvonribo, and bravellor in Italy and Hungary. 
ITo liold floveral iniportunt posts in his native pro¬ 
vince, but his possessions Avero ravaged by the 
I'jUgUHlv, amt he soms to have been a poor man 
Aviion ho died in W15, Ho Avas Ijofch n populdr and 
volnjuiiifniH Avriler, lie composed 1175 hullndcs^ a 
imilfcitudo of rondciULV, vlrdais^ and other lyrics, 
ls5sUlo.s a long poem of 13,000 Jiiies, entitled the 
Mivoiv do Mariam ,—his works in all aniountinK to 
more tlnui 100*0/10 lines. 7>flscliajnjw Am an aixccnt 
jialriot, ill AvhoHo Amrso Imtred of tho English and 
of the iiatiA’^o oppressors of the French poor finds 
vopoatod and 1)1 tier expression, IIis thought is, as 
a valo, gvtwo and cUgidUed, hut his sljdo is soiuO' 
AvIuU AvaiUing in ologaiico and case. Uccosionallyj 
Inwevcr, iw in ids lament for l)n Guo&cHn, hi.iYoriie 
is hoth gracofnl and tuiichhig; mid in one at least 
of Ills picoes, an apologue exposing the exactions of 
tUo riclij ho gives proof of ii ‘jriin and trenchant 
Hatiric faculty. The edition of nis Po6tics MovalcSi 
edited by Cvopelet (1832), is supeiaedcd by the 
iHmiidoto edition for the Old bVoncli To>it Society 
hv tlio Harqiiis do Jnenx do Sainb-llilairo, Sco 
Walter lleHaut’s Karlif French Pods (Macmillan, 
1888 ). 

Nf-’c Utah. 

Wesert (literally, * a solitary place ‘) is the geo- 
graiililcal naiiio apidied luaharren and nninliahib- 
aide liorfciini of the A>avth’H aarfaco. Four claaf^G^ of 
(lesert may be distiiignished, 

(J) IcD^mtsica ocoiipy tlio central ]>latcau of (freon- 
laud, tlio iMhuids uf the Arctic Sua, and probably 
the mi tiro AnUrctlo continent. The ground is 
coA^oYed to UAA Auiknowu depth hy a viwb ico-mp, 
rough and Jinmiuooky on tho surface, and moving 
oiibAynrdH to the coasts in acoutiniml procession of 
glaciers. 

(2) Tumlms are Hal) plaiiis, Httlo elevated above 
KoadoYcl, fringing the Arctic Hhoroa of tUo northern 
crjiitinonts, and Hpecrally cliaracteristic in Siberia 
(q. A^), The soil reiiiains frozen to a groat depth all 
the J7?ftr round, thawing fniporHicmly ArJicn tho 
huow inoltH in Hunnner, and becoming coA-^cred Avitli 
coai’se UKWH and dwavfcAl Arctic plants. 

(.3) WiidcSi or desorbs in bbe popular senso 
of: LI 10 Word, occur mainly in tAVO zones oneircUng 
the Avorld, and cori’csponding to regions of niininiiiin 
rainfall {see OLiMATiii). The more e.xlonsivo ox- 
Unnlft from near tho equator in an east-north-cast 
dirootiori acio^H the whole breadth of North Africa, 
as b)iG Great hiahara, Libyan and Nubian defcerts, 
over tile peniiiHiila of Arabia, tliroiigh Persia, 
Turkestan, the (hdii oi' Sliaino Desert, in about 
62^ N, lat., to the Pacific Ocean (see Asia). 
The groat Indian De.sort in the Punjab is the 


only extension of this belt aontli of tho Hima¬ 
layas. The ring is completed by tlio Great 
liasiu of Nol'Ui America in iO® N. lafc. The 
floubiicni zone, less complete, couiprises llie Kahi- 
hmi Desert in sonth-Avest Africa, the interior of 
Austrnlio, and small districts in tlie Argentine 
Uopuldic and in the Andes. Deserts occur at all 
elevatioiw, fraiu coiiHulerable dcntlis beneath sea- 
level to iiiany thousand feet atove it, and Avitli 
all variebies of Hurfaco, from a flat expanse of 
sand, Atdiero the vie av for days of tiwel is oounded 
by a filmrp circle ns aC sen, to rocky nioimtaiii- 
sUipcs rent byrongli defiles all bare and cliiselled 
by the driving Band, The essential character of an 
avid Avavjio is its vaiulcssnet^s, and the scareity of 
Avafcer on the «nj7nee anfi of ivatej'-v^ipmir in tJie 
atmosphere. Iladiatioii in tho clear air is intense, 
and desert climate is consequently of an oxa^gei- 
ated coiitinoiital typa Tho sand in the Siumra 
becomes heated to over ISC'* V. dnviiAg the day, and 
chilled beloAv the freezing-point at night, Avliile the 
(liuriuil and seasonal oxfcrcmes in the lofty deserts of 
Central Asia arc itmcli greater. Thus desert-regionfj 
are most oifectiye in producing land and sea breezes 
wul mouMiOAA winds in cousequeiice of the inavked 
periodical changes in fttniospiieric liensity. Another 
eftcct is lho_ Mirago (o.v.), a pben/>menon aa'McJi, 
combined Avilli tlie indescri)>ahlo horror of loneli¬ 
ness that oppresses the occasional traveller, prob¬ 
ably accoAints for tho wklespi'ead aiipcvstitious 
peopling ilcserts, aboA'e all other places, Avitli evil 
and inalicioAiH spirits. The dreadeil ftand-storin 
or simoom is a kind of toinado or Aviiirlwind 
Avliicli raises tho sand in tall rotating coin inns 
SAVeepirtg over the .surfaco Avitli tvoniciidous velocity. 
Sand-dll lies, sometiines several liundrcd feet m 
hoiglit, are raised l>y fttcady XAumis, and gradwally 
shift t/ieir po.sifcion, oxteuc/irig the bouiuls of tiib 
doserfc U) leeward. Desert vegetation is extroniely 
scanty, consisting mainly of hard prickly plants of 
tho cactus, euphorbia, and apinifex lands, Avliose 
glaxed surface e-s>lmlcs little o£ the hardly-wen 
nioisturo. Animal life is coiTesjioiidingly restricted 
bolli in A^arieby and number of iiidiA'idnals. Thu 
Camel (q.A\) is par €£cclhncc l\[ct beast of burden 
for eomlucting traffic across arid AA'astes. AVlien an 
ovQv'ftoAviag river, aucli aa tbs Nile, traverses a 
desorb, the land becomes richly fertile in its iinmedi¬ 
ate neiglihoiirliood, and AvhorOA'cr a spring bubbles 
up through the sand there is an Oasis (q.v,) hearing 
pal 111 -trees and grass. Artificial irngatlon, Gspeci- 
(lUy the sinking of artesian wolla, has done nuicli to 
reclaim tracts of desorb for agriculture in the Sahara 
(sec Algkiua), and to a less extent in AAistvalia. 

geological coiisideiatioiiB sliow fchab arid deseits 
are not peruianent foatiire.s of tlio eartli’s surface. 
The moBt level expanses liaA^o onco formed part of 
the ocean-heil, or at least great inland soas. TJis 
ovogvaphical changes AVhich cut oil' those seas aud 
croatcu inland drainage areas probably at the saiiio 
time modified the rainfall of the locality. Exces¬ 
sive evaporation dried up the great lakes, leaving at 
present a scries of dinuuiKliing salt lakes Avithout 
outlet, itsceivvng rivoi'a avIucU dwindle down by 
erapomtion as they /)oav, Tho ojilv commercinl 
commodities yielded by dcaerfca are the Halts (com¬ 
mon salt, boiax, flodiuni carbonate, and sometimes 
sodium nitrate) left in the dried-np lake-beds. 
These salt lakes are aubicefc to alternate long 
leiiods of desiccation and flooding; during the 
ornier the area of tho desort extends, during tlie 
latter it contmets. These periods have heon braced 
out in tlio case of tho Great Anieiicfiii llasiu by a 
series of TuoRb iutercstin^ rcseaiches on tho part of 
the United States Geological Survey, 

(4) Temporary deserts^ or ateppo-land?, border 
tho Asiatic deserts to the north and .Avcsfc, Tho 
saline steppes of tho Caspian are true arid Avastes; 
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b^ltlie typicfLl afcoppe^ in South arc hixoi'i- 

aiitly clobhetl 'with vertlnro aiul Jlowcrft in apving. 
In Hill inner thej’* form a tlnsly plain of withei cil 
lioiijn^G) autl in win tor arc wiiut-fiM'’ei)b '^va‘5tea of 
Biiow. TliG gimsy Ikows of the Orinoco present 
a Biiiiilar de-iort appearance in thn fjcason; in 
the wet scafion they are inniidated in allies which 
Imrab into "blade and bloom aa the water siihsidcB, 
The pam))aji of the Plato rivor-systeiu under similar 
hilt IcBs inEirkcd Bcasonal c]lan^^es form a natural 
transition to tlicfertile prairie IuiuIh which^ although 
naturally treolcsB, are always richly grassed. 

WcSiil'tns, a group of throe rocky islets in the 
Atlantic Uccan, to the SIC. of Madeira, visited at 
certain seasons of tlio year hy fishennen and hevds- 
nien. 

llCSovtioiv fvom the army ov navy is the cL'imc 
of ahacnco without leave, coupled wifcii the inten¬ 
tion of nob rotuvniiig to the service, or of avoiding 
B 0111 C iinportanb duty, sucli as QiiiharkaOion for a 
fen'oign station or aiding the civil iiowor, liow’over 
flliorb tlie time of absence or the distanco to >vhich 
tJic abBcnteo may have gone. Under the Army 
Act of 1881 the very coiiiinon aO’ence of qniCrting 
one regLinent to join another (formerly olmigcd as 
both ‘desertion and fraudulent eiilistineiib*), in¬ 
asmuch as it junves no intentidn to leave the 
service, is immsliablc by Uourt-martial (q.v,) as 
fiainUilent enlistment only, but in fclie samo way 
as desertion wlicn not on active service—viz. liy 
impiifiojimenb up to two years for a first ofTence, 
ami penal sorviCud© for not less than five years for 
a second or aubiicquoiib ollbnce, together with for¬ 
feiture of sevvicc, medals. &c,, to which may ho 
added sLopiiagcsi of pay for loss of kit, and. dis- 
oliargc wit 11 ignominy. 15y tliufl distinguif?liing 
hctwGOa desertion anti fvaiidulont enlistinont, the 
nnmbov of Boldioi’s annually convicted of the fomier 
criiiio has bean reduced by oiic-lialf; short service, 
the abolition of Jioiinty (n.v.) on enlistment, and 
bettor education Jiave Iiad the oflcct of still fnither 
roikicing this numl^er. It is stilJ, hou'over, large 
(aljout 3000); and, beyond a piihlislicd description 
of all absentees and desorfcera, recniiting oiriccrs have 
no means—such os formerly existed, union tattooing 
with the lebior '!)* (erroneously called branding, 
{].v0 always formed part of the seiitciico—of detect¬ 
ing a man ^Yllo liao been convicted of this crime 
and discharged witli ignoininVi or who endcavtnira 
to frauduleiilly re-culist. I'hus individual men 
often join live or bIx regiments, dosertiiig iinino- 
dlately from each in turn and selling tlioir kits, 
which coat the country some £<1 or £5 eacli. "When 
approheuded coiisiclevahle furthor expense in in¬ 
curred in ]winging tlioni to trial and maintaining 
tliciii ill prison. 

Desertion, or attempting to desert, when on 
aolLvo service, or under orders for active service, is 
niiich more rare, and is pimiafiahto with death, fto 
is the ciimo of inducing a soldier to desert under 
those cij'ciinistance.*?; and a civilian wJao ia con¬ 
victed of it, if subject to juilitary la^v because 
aoeompanying a force in the held, os a uewspapov 
coiTcspoiulonb or a camp-fol lower, is liable to this 
pjinibliinont. _ When not subject lo military law, 
six m on LI is' imprlsouineiib nuth hard labour may 
bo awarded by any court of suiiimavy jiirisdii5bion 
to a civilian who induces or assists a soldier to 
tlesQVt. Desertors from the United States army 
forfeit all pay and allowances dne at the time of 
desertion. If in bimo of w'ar, the jienally is doutli; 
in peace, they suficr Mich penalty asncourL-inaiLial 
may direct. 

Desertion is equally a erhno Avhou coiniiiitted hy 
a Bcainaii of tho royal navy. A sailor ab.scnt fnnii 
bhroG succcKsivo nmsLors is a * runaway j * and when 
discovered niid brought back, ho is pniiished by a 


dndiiQllon from his pay. If his absence is con¬ 
tinued, it amounts to dcscrtiuii. All harhouring of 
dcserlcr.s by other pcmoiis ia puiiiHliahlo. Tii tlic 
navy id tho United I^tates, a temporary absmioc 
wifcliout leave witii an apnaiont iiiLcntion of roLiirn- 
iiig to duty, is regarded ns 'straggling,' hut an 
ahMcnco of ten ilays constitntcH dosevtiini. Tn 
cither case the coiumandiiig officer decides (bo 
poiiihs, and causes the pn»por entries to he made 
on the alibi’s l)on]<s. 

Doserfioii of the Diet, Sec Diet. 

Desertion of Wife and Children. Boa 

I^T-SUAND AVXFE, JhlPENT AND ClirLlI, 

DesiccsUlts* in Medici no, are Biibs Lances with 
astviupout properties, -svhich aro sorvicaabla in 
chcckiiig seciGtioii and exhalation. 

Deslecatioil is the process of drying hy Lhc 
omplnyiuGul* of heat, dry air, or cliLunical agents 
which liavo an alfiiiiliy for water. ICxamjilos of 
the class of desiccants or drying subs Lances am 
fused chloiido of oaleuiiii, quicklime, fused car- 
bonato of potash, aiul oil of vitriol, Tlic latter ia 
employed by being placed in a sonarate vessel near 
the substanco Lo be dried, and umler a boll jar, 

Nob a few of the lower aidmalfl aro said to 
1)0 able to gikIuto drying up without losing tho 
power of recovery, ftomc of the Ih'olozoa form 
..proteotivo fllieatlis or cysts from ndiicU they 
omorgo on tlic return of moistnvG, Noumtodcs or 
thread-worm^ (paste-ocls) Imvc been known to 
revive afLor fourteen years' desiccation, but trials 
beyond tliis liinit w’cro uiiRucccHsfnl. those 

animals the inlci'csting fact 1 ms been noticed that 
the longer the poviotl of desiccation, tlio loiigci' 
tho time roenured for recovery, llotifors are 
also dcBcrihca as reviving after prolonged ami 
thorough dosicoation, hut experiments have shown 
that, in tho case in cpicstion at lotisl, only tho 
assoeiated eggs retained their lihi. The eggs 
rapidly doveFoiiecl on the I’otuni of tuoisLurc, hub 
the adult organisms ju'ovod io ho icjilly deiul. 
The bear-ftriuiialcules or Taiyligntdes lm‘vo been 
thoroughly desiccated and oven heated lo a Iiigli 
tenipevaUire without, it is said, losing juiwer of 
I'ovivilicatiou. A state of latent life is also 
assumed in cojiseqncnce of cold, ahsciieo of stimu¬ 
lus, A;c., am] a relative quioseouce occurs initii* 
rally in liihcriuiLion, or ])abhol(tgically iu tram‘e. 
Among tho lowmr plants, resting siiores, may 
survive desiccation j and, among the higher, seeds 
aro well known to Imvo a similur jujwtn*. Mro 
IllWKIlNATIOK, iNSliD'l’.S, JiATlINT Llirj-i, MuJ)- 
FfSlIlig, J\rUi\lMY-WnKAT. IIOTIFUIIS, TaKDKHIAIU, 
TiriiEAn-woii:\is, Tiunde. 

SuTiooLs or. See Aut TNsTUiKJTroN, 
and Educatjon. 

Dxisira'diN a small isbuul of tho "Wc'sl, TndhiH, 
liolonging to franco, and lying 4 mik'slO, of (Jniido- 
loupe, with mi arm of 10 h<|. m,, and a population 
of ahmit IfifiO, engaged in (ishory and tho cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton, 

Desman. See Musk \{ n*. 

DosiiiidK f Desmietew) aro a gr<nij> of rnnjiigatii 
Algio (see Au?.'E) I’chilod to diatoms, but readily 
(lifltniguished from tbese hy their hiiglil gireii 
Instead of brownish-yellow ('olour, their col hi lone 
instead of sifi<‘i(k’il Avails, iiiul tludr goneriil form, 
which_ is iiHiially more or leas deeply cons trio toil in 
tho middle line. As with diatoms the lower forms 
are, hoAvovor, united in long ciiaiiiH, bo iudioatiug 
a relation si lip to the lo Aver and rdameiitouH 
gatie {S[jirogyra, v'te.). Alumt four huiulri'd h}iocieH 
havo^ l)e<3ii doscrihnd, hut tlii'se aro c>rton A'ariuhio 
and ill dofined. All aro inluLbitauts of fresh AvaLor, 
hut chiclly occur in the sliniding pools i>f lieulbs 
and poatunossos. Tliey rarely form hn-go aggrega- 
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blond 1 buL usually occur asaocintcd with filament, 
mis diatoms, and other forma of microscopic 
iiio. On account of fclio singular boaiiLv of their 
ffonqml fonn they are nmcli prized hy tlio micro, 
ficopist *, tlioiv inod(i of division, too, is icmoivkablo, 
yol akjTi fco that of cliaLoms, the bwo halves of the 
coll being pressed apart at tlie inctUan constriction 

a 


Ocsinuts (mostly x 100): 

rt, Continuous fllnmouL of S»?iaTiwqsj«ff vcr/ebrn/icm; ^ricrw- 
sterlas rotnUt! o, Af. dciitfcnlata, dlviilluc; ZyifoaporQ of 
t1io sniiio; d, huutfa; /, CloHtcrIum In conjugn. 

tion. 

iw tho ilovolopmouL of bivo now hnihlialvcs to com- 
ploto thoiu (huo iig.ji two now dcsniulH hoing thus 
gratliially forjiiod, winch hccomo aa eymniotvical os 
tho original ono, yot with tho two nppaTontly 
similar lialvos of very uiiQipial ago, Ooujugatiou 
also ocoviVK, with foi'inatioii of a resting spore j tho 
cyst of wlilch may have neculiar marking or 
liook'Hko jironiiuoncos, S^oo lliilfH^ Vesmdm; 
Micrographic Dktionargf 

Dosiaodimn Oyraii^* Soe TELiianApn 
and Plaots (MovuMiiJiT i>f). 
l><jg the capital and largest city of 

lo^Ya, ift Hitwalod on tl\o lies Moiuea Uivor, at the 
mouth of tho Haecoon River, 174 miles AV. of 
Davenport hy rail. Tho rivor, wliich vises in tho 
IV. part of Minnewotii, iJoivs gonorally SR tlnt>ngh 
Iowa, and oiitois tho Mississippi at tlio SE. ox* 
tronilty of tho Htato, aflov a cmirso of about 650 
I nil 09 , l''f>uiiihHl ill 1846, tho city has a lino state* 
house ($3,000,000 a marWe poat-oiDco and court* 
hoiisO) a uaptiat iiiiivovsity, and a stale library con* 
lainiiig over 22,500 volumes. Half-a-dozen bridges 
over tho bwo rivers connocl iho dUVercnt parts i>f t-Ko 
toivn, ami ihow m a jmbJic jmrk, with lino groves 
of forest tveoH. The town contains sovoriil foundries 
" and planing and iionring mills, besklas manufac¬ 
tories of maohiuory, onginos, boilers, railway cars, 
&o. Vop. (1870) 12,035; (1380) 22,408; (1885) 
H2,4CQ. 

an Amovican gonna of cUmbinp 
palms which ropreaent tlie rattans (Calamus) of 
East Indian forests. 

Bpsiiloiid. R.viibs Ol^ a line formerly all- 
loworful ill llio^ south-west of Ireland, miniboreil 
ifteoii of tho title, dating from 1320, and oiidcd 
witfi that Kitzgorald who rehollcd against Eliza¬ 
beth’s goYOvnmont, sacked YougUal by ^ night 
and murdered tho people, and M'us inofllainicd a 
traitor in 1576. He escaped blio fate of tho Spanish 
garrison at Smerwick (1680), and earned on tho 
struggle for some time; b\ib driven at last from hla 
strongholds, ho wandered about for over two years, 
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and was finally killed, in 1583, in n cabin in the 
Kerry mountains, whore his hiding-place hod boon 
betrayed to the English. 

l>esi]iOiiliiii ^4 Gaaiillu, a famons hguro in tlic 
Erencb llBYohition, was born 2d MareU 17G0, at 
CximG, in Picardy. Ho sbiuliecl law along with 
Hobospiorre at the College Loiiis-lo-Crraiid, in 
Paris, bub iiever^ practised owing to n stutter in bis 
speech. His mind early became Til led with lofty 
hut confused notions of classical r^ubUcanisin, 
which found venb on tlie evo of tho ifevolution in 
Ills pamplilcts. La I*Mlosophie ait Peuple J^mnqais 
(1788) and La Franco Libre (1789), the latter pub¬ 
lished the day after the insiivrection whicli destroyed 
tiic Bastille* in promoting which its author played 
a conspicuous and dramatic part. His next wilting 
was the brilliant and vigorous Discoim cle la Lan- 
(erne atix PurisiGns^ whicli procured Min the sinister 
title of *Procureiir-gdiidral do la Inntcrno/ In 
November 1789 he issued the first number of the 
Ikvoluiions lie Fninee ct (hlirahanl^ which appeared 
weekly until July 1792 (No. 86), and v/hicU for com¬ 
bined brilliancy of wit and irony, polomic force, 
power of aavcasin, and grace of form, renmins with¬ 
out an equal in the wJiole range of jourjialisni. 
Ilia ne.\t paper* the Ti^ibiine clen PiiiriotcSy died iu 
its lo^wtb luimbcr. Camille bad been a member of 
the Conlelicrs' Club from its foundation, and early 
clung to the mighty Dantoii in an affectionate 
frienaship of singular inbensiby. Elected by ParU 
to the National Convention whicli followed im¬ 
mediately after the inarch of tho mob on tho 
Tudorios (August 10), he voted with hia party for 
the death of the king. In tlie struggle between 
the Giroiulista aiul the Mountain he took an active 
part, and in May 1793, urged on by Robeapicire, 
puidisbcd Ills truculent Ilktoire dc^lirmotin^y with 
a gay lieodlessnces whick had a terdblo success. 
Mul caused him soon aftorirarda the most prof omul 
vomorso. Han ton himaelf box! tfimuleVcd against 
tho Girondists, Avho made a fatal onoriii inaisting 
upon the iiionectual ininoachinent of Marab, bxu 
hi8 great lioarb rdled with pity wdicn their heads 
fell under ti\c giiillotme of tlie relcnticsB nud tri¬ 
umphant Mountain (Oetolior 1793). On the 6th 
Dcconibov of the same year came out tho Vicu^ ^ 
Cordelier^ a tlirilling and oloquenb expvesBloii of 
Camillefl and Dauton's longing for cloiiionoy. 
llobespicYve, at ftrab favovwable, took fright at the 
reception of tho papers after tho thiixl, and aban¬ 
doned Ills old fcliow-fltudenb to a fato of which Ida 
fragments of wribiiigp, as well as Ids Icttoi^ and his 
young wife's journals and aemp-books, show us he 
bad already a strange pYcaentiment. U w'aa only lu 
December 1700, after throe years of love* tbab hot 
father had permitted him fco many the bright 
j-'oung Liicile Duploasis, a girl of a faiicifiil and 
romantic tempoi'amciit* then hardly twenty ycara 
old. Their brief mamo<l life w'os one of singular 
iiappincas, and in fclioir deaths they were IraWiy 
to DO divided, MoanUmo Hdbcrfc finer his party 
assailed lum, and liis freedom of Wit made fatal 
oncmicsof Billaiid-Yaronncs and Saints Just. The 
last number of the Oordelhr that appeared 

in its aubhor’a lifetime was the sixth (EeWary 
1794). Already he had been twice acciincd before 
tho Jacobin Chib, when on tho^ night of the 30tli 
March 1794 he ivtts anx?sted U'ifch Dan ton and a 
group of their friends and partisans- AVhen f ormaby 
asked Ins ago before the ItcvoluMonary tiibunal, he 
repUctM I'Agc du sana-culottG, Jfeua, e'est-ii- 
dire troritc-troisans, Ago fatal aux rdrolutionnaiim* 
Caiiiiilo’s sengitivo tomparameiit could not face 
death with the boisterous lieroism of the 'Titanic 
Dan ton. Hut OJi the acaffold he recovered the 
courage that had deHwbod him in the prison and on, 
the tiinibril, ’ Thus' felion,’ lie eaicl, oB ho looked at 
tho blood-stained guillotine, * the fii'sb apostle of, 
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ends*,’ and with tUfc wovds, ‘Oh my poor 
wife I ’ he laid Ids head utulor the fatal kidfe. A 
fnrlnigUtr later Lucile followed him to the Banio 
ilooiii, dying with Iho lioi'oiccourage of tliQ martyr. 
Tlioir story is uohly told in Jules Clarebie’s Camilk 
Desmoulins a7id his Wife (tvarm. hy Mrs Caahcl 
Iloey, 1876). 

Dcsiiat a rii^or of Russia, rising in the nvo- 
vince of Smolcnslv', and flowing south-coatward to 
Ilviaiiftlc, and tlioii south->ynKtward till it falls into 
the Dnieper, almost onposito Kiev. It Imw a coui*so 
of 650 iidles, na^•igable nearly throughout, and is 
the channel of tt largo trade; its low haiilcs are 
frequently imiiidatecl in spring. Its cliief aniuciita 
nvc the Seim and the Suov. 

Be Soto* Fkrnando, Sj^ianish discoverer, horn 
at Jorea do loa Cavalloros, in K&treuiaduvn, about 
1490, of a good but impoverished family, accom¬ 
panied Pcdrai'ias Davila to Darien in 1519, served 
en the expedition to Nicaragua in 1527, and after¬ 
wards assisted Pizarro in the wmquest of i'orii, 
mturiling to Spain with n fortune of ‘au Jiunclred 
and fourscore thousand ducats.’ Cbarlen 7. now 
gave, him pormiftsiou to conquer l'*l<3Yida at his 
own expense, and appointed him governor of Cuba; 
and ill 1538 Jio sailed from San Lucar witli a richly 
equipped coiunariy of 600 men, 24 ceclesias^tics, and 
20 oiliccm, The Meet anchored in IIlo bay of 
Efipiritn Santo Ou>\v Tampa Pay) on 25th May 
1539; Iho ships were sent hack to Cuha, and the 
long Bcavoh for gold wiis begun. For throe yearn, 
liarussed by hostile Indians, lured onward hy 
reports of wealth that lay beyond, the ovor- 
(IccrcoBing company con tinned their toilsome march 
over a route that cannot now be very clearly traced. 
In 1641 the MissisHippi was reached and crossed, 
and the tliird winter wa.H spent on Washita Ilivor. 
Returning to tlio Mississippi in Uio spring, Do 
Soto, worn out hy dlaajipoiniuionts, died of a fever 
on its hanks in June 1542; and that his death 
might bo concealed from the rndians, fiis body, 
wrapped in a' cloak, was lowered at midnight into 
the waters of tlio great stream lie had discovered, 
In the following year his companions, reduced to 
half timiv original iiuinbor, sailed down tho river 
in .seven frail boats, and finally reached the town 
of TanuCO, in Mexico. Woo his Life hy Wiliner 
(Dnla. 1858). 

Despard, Edwmiid MAiicufi, conspirator, was 
horn in Queen’s Couiiby, Ireland, in 1751, and at 
liftcen obtained an ensigacy. From 1772 till 1790 
ho did good sevvico in tlic AA^cst Indies, both as a 
soldier and as superinteudoab of the now icnitoiy 
of Yucatan. lie was then recalled on tlio moat 
frivolous charges, which for two years were kept 
hanging over him; nor, when they wore dismissed, 
could ho get the least coni pen wiition. His coni- 
])laiiiLs brought him two yoaiK iniprlsoniiitint (1798-* 
"JHOO), on Ills release from ivhich he engiigcd in 
a cniekbrainod conspiracy to assassinate the king 
and to fioijie tho 'rower and Bank of Eiiglaml. For 
this, with six of his associates, lie wa.s drawn on a 
humlo, hanged, and beheaded, 21si Fcbniaiy 1803, 
—His brother, JOJIN DksI’AIU) (1745-1820). Hritisli 
general, was present at t>ycnty-foiir cngagomcntH, 
mostly during tlic Aniorieiui War of rndopeiid- 
once. 

Bcspcitscr, Iluuir us. See Euwaud II. 

I>es Ronavkxtuiu-:, oho of tho most 

interesting prose-writers of tho Renaissance period 
in France, was born ab An tun in Ihiigundy about 
the year 1600, Little is known regarding Ins life 
beyond the fact thab lie was a menilior of the court 
of men of letters assomhlcjl by Mavguerito of 
Navarro, In 1537 ho published the Oi/mbcilmn 
Miindi, a ivork in dialogue, in which, uiidor tho 
pretence of attacking the siijicrstitions of the 


audonia, he satimed tlio VGligions beliefs of his 
own day. The hook raised a storm of indignation, 
against wliidi Marguerite Bceins to have been 
powerless lo shield Dos rdiers, who, lathcr than 
mil into tlio hands of Ida pcvHccutors, is said to 
have killed Innisclf in 1544. Ilia NouvcUcs^ 
lions cl Joijciix Deris were puhlishod in 1558. 
They consist of 129 short sUiricR, hofcli comic anil 
romantic, and fire admirahle exam plea of narrative 
art, lliougli tlio laxity of the KoiiaiHsanco is 
freipicntly apparent in the writer’s choiec of sub¬ 
jects. The stylo is vivacious and elegniit j indeed, 
Des Pirioi'H is'imc of the gvoatcftt mivstoys of Fveueh 
prose whom tho 10th century produced. Resides 
writing tho Ctjmbaltim Mitmh and iho tToijeuny 
DeviSf it is now generally regarded as beyond 
doubt tliab Dch Pdiei'.s was, to a great oxtont at 
least, tho aufclior of the Ilcjititmcron associated 
with tho name of Margiiovibo of Navarro, See 
the edition of Dos Periors works hy Lacmir (2 vols, 
Paris, 1806), 

Bcsnoblticlo (Span., ‘desert’), a U'cuIchh, nuiii- 
hahite<f plateau, nearly 10,00() foot ahovc the son, 
on the lloliviaii and Argon tine frontier, to tho 
north-cast of Antofaga'^ta. 

Bespot* Sco Tyiiant. 

BcHsaliiies* Jkan Jaqukr, cmjioior of Ilayti, 
was horn alKUit 1758 in (jriuueaj Africaj and was at 
an early ago iinnorted thence into Ilayti as a slave, 
Ho wafihoiight hy a French nlantcr, whoso naiue ho 
afterwards assiuincd, and early became a pronilneiit 
leader in tho insiirrectiou, second only to T’oussaint 
LDuvorUivc, In tlio struggle with the Froiich ho 
was always distinguished by his agility and swift- 
ness of movement, as well as by hi« fearlcssnoBa 
and ferocious cruelty. After the first coinpromiHo 
lio became governor of the soutborn part oi the 
island, but soon began tho war anew, and, after 
infamous ernoUiea, compelled the French to oviic- 
uato blio i.slaiid in Ocioher 1803, He was created 
governor in January 1804, wlieii the people of the 
iRlaiid declared theinselvcH iiid open dent, ami on 8 th 
Oolohor had himself croAvned as cnqicrnv of Ilayti, 
under tho iiaiiie of Joan Jaqiics I. j l>ut liis ilo-spot- 
Isni, tie baud uiry, and cruelly soon alienated from 
him tho synijiathy and suitnort even of tlmso who 
Avero forniorly bis finnost nuliorents, In IHOfi, wJiile 
trying to repress a rewoU, lie was cut doAvn by 
ClirisUiphe (q,v.), who succeeded him as eniporoV 
of Ilayti. 

Bes.Sini 4 a toAvn of North derm any, capital 
of tlio dncliy of Anhalt, is sifcnalcd tm (he left 
hank of the Miiltle, not far from its jmicthm AviUi 
the Klho, 70 miles by rail ,SW. of llci’liu. Jt 
is in general Avell hull I, Among 1,1 lo ju'incipal 
buildings are the ducal palace, a noble h true Lure, 
built in 1748, and iiriprovcd in 1875, Avith a valu¬ 
able picture-gallery and library; a toAvn-liall, an 
Glcgant thoalvo, and Hoveval cUuivUes. q’lm DbiD 
atit/iropinum of Basedow (mv.) was lien!. Tlie 
niamifacfcures are sugar, Avoollcn el nth, nia<!l)inery, 
carpets, and tliorc is a large trade in grain. Mohch 
M eitdolssohn Avas a native, LcoiKud, Jh'ince of 
AnhaU-Dessau (167(j"1747), a famous soldier in the 
Avars of tho 18tli century, is popularly known ns 
dcr (dtii Dc.mtncr (‘ the old Dessauer his statuo 
adorns the niarkot-i)]a<'e. Pop. (1885)27,584, 

Bc.Slouches, Piirurri:, one of tlin chief comie 
dramatis is of Fninoe in the IHtli <*entnry, avhh 
born in 1680. lie Avroio so veil teen com<!di(5H,‘ Iavo of 
Avhich, Lc l^hilosophc M((ri6{V]^Xi), and Le. (rlof’iei(j\ 
his masterpiece (1732), are of a A'cry high order of 
oxcolleiico. IIo died in 1754. tlis characters are 
iriithfiilly dvaAvn, and bis plots intcrosMiig. In hk 
stylo he imitated lloilean rather than Ahllihixi, and 
his verse Iioh occasionally a liaiijiy epigraiuniallc 
turn. In his hiiigiiage ho avoided Uio frccdrim 
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f]i tho^ oldoi' conn^dians, but the moral tone of hie t 
jilays iff net high, i 

IICSUCtlld<% a technical term in fclio law of 
Scotland, signifying that voncal or revocation of a 
legal enactment which is elfected not by a siibso- i 
(jaciifc Gnactinciib in a contrary sense, but by the 
CisUiblishment of a contrary use, sanctioned by the 
lapse of tlino and LUo consent of the connmuiity, 
Roither the word inn* the idea attached to it is 
hinuUar to the law of England—whore the corro- 
HjjoiiiUiig term Is nothmer. The ride in England is, 
that a statute once formally enacted hy the legisla- 
luro, I’omains in foice, ho^'ovor unsuitGcl it may he 
to the nltorod coiulitioiis of socielryj till Ll ho repealed, 
by another Btatiite. Tlic repeal may be by implica¬ 
tion, hut hero the law watclics with a joaloiis oyc, 
Such repeal Ms lobe understood/ says BiachHlone, 
^only when the matter qf the later statute is so 
cloaflv repugn ail t ilmt it iiGcessarily implies a 
negative,’ So far was this piineiplc carried, 
that it Wfus formerly the rule, that if a statute 
vepeaUug am^lhev was Uaedt repealed attovwards, 
tlio lirst statute was revived without any formal 
wordn for tliat purpose.^ But this rule was 
oliaiigcd by 13 and 14 Viet. chap. 2L In ycot- 
laud, an opponiLo pilndplo prevailed, and it is 
still liold that acts of punianioiit moilo before the 
IJnioJi may lose their force by disuse, witlieut any 
exproSH repeal, or ^go into desuetude,’ us it is com¬ 
monly said. TJio same may he said of tlic general 
orders (Aols of Sodcriiiit, eis they urc milled) of the 
Court of Session. But by desuotudo is meant 
Homcihing tuorc than jnovo non-nso for a period of 
til no, howiwor great. There nmsi he contrary use 
of iL positive Jciiid, incoimiHlont with the alatuLe, 
and (d such a kind as to )U‘ove the altered scimo of 
the eomnmiiiiy; there inuHt, in short, hq con- 
tuioLudinary law iu a iiGgatlvo soimo; and the so- 
called dosuotiule thus amduiita to a repeal of statute 
law hy couFUiotudinavy law. , 

IJotii rules are liablo to ohjccbloiis. iho rcault 
of that followed in ICnglaml has hccii that 
siatutOH have rciniiined on the statutc-hook with¬ 
out formal repeal after their onforcomciil had 
hceonio morally impossilde. A curious example 
of this oceurrod in the LMirly pari of Una century, 
in wdiicli one tjf the parties to an qrdliittvy civil 
Hiiib challenged his odverHary bo ‘judicial combat, 
founding his claim to do so upon an unrenealed 
statute, and it was hold that in point of torm 
Ins right could not ho disputed (sc© DuEf,), Ihit 
sineo 1HU9 the EiigliHli statutes have been by the 
Sbatuto Law Ho vision Acts weeded bo a great 
ex tout of all ohsolelo and inconsistent eiiacfc- 
monlHi and a new edition of Ho vised Statutes Iiiib 
hcou published, coutaiuiiig as far as possiblq only 
such onaotmeuls as arc m force. The rule m 
Scotland is the same fis the English as regards 
ail stainies made mneo the Emon; hut as regimm 
the older Scotcli stabutca, the dilllculty still exists, 
Jn dcriling with oimclmenU more or less forgotten 
01 ' violated, how to doterinino wliat consfciLutes aucli 
contrary use tvi to support tho ploa of do.suobude. 
Tho eflect of tho plea of tlcsuetiide has been cun- 
oudv iUiiHtratorl in Komo inodorii cases, whoi-e the 
validiby of certain old Scots acts against Jsabbabli 
lirofaiiivljion wna (inustiiinioil. In two cnscsi in 1870 
mid ntfnlii in 1887 1 when tt iier-HOii wns charged with 
keoiiiiiK open a pio iiiul leiiuHimb sliop in ooufcm- 
venlhui or the Act of IGdl), the pica of uosuetiido 
^YaH dlHVcgaYded. 

Dcfuclilliont, in its Military son sc, is a small 
hut indeAiiifcc immhor of treopa, sen t from the mam 
Ixitly of a vRgiincnt, hrigado, divmion,^ or army, ay 
tho case may he, to perform some special duty, in 
iho Koval Artill(5iy tho party of men who work 
Olio guii is called a 'gnu dctachmoiib. In a Heot 


a dcfcaclimeiit of one or more ships may he told off 
in a siinihu’ way. ^ 

Detective. See Police. 

DetcniiiiiautH, the immo given to a new 
method of great use, inter in the solution of 
cquaUoiia embracing several unknown quantities, 
where by the student can almost on inspection \vritG 
down the values, in terms of the known quantities, 
of each of the unknown. 

Detcriiliiiisill, the doctrine that tlie will is 
not free, Imfc determined. See Will, 

DotiuilC, in Law, an action for^ the recovery 
of goods wrongfully detained, or their value, with 
damage.^ and costs. 

Dctlliohl) capital of the German piincipality 
of Lippe, oil the yVcitc, 47 miles SW. of Planovei* 
by rail. The chief buildings ftio the old castle, the 
modern palace, and tho tlieati'©. Detuiold has also 
aiuuseiijii, a public library, aliof^pilal, a gymnasium, 
and several other schools. There are manufactures 
of tobacco, cards, and curved work in wood and 
stone, ns well ns several brcwciics, On a hill 2 
inilc.s from Dctmold is a colossal statue of Avminius 
(q.v,). Pop. (1885 ) 8916, 

Bctoiiatioii is the iihenomoncm of combuHtioa 
with explosive rapidity, accompanied by sound and 
light. Thus the firing of gunpowder, gun cotton, 
and fulniiniiti 11 g-powders, as in a percnseion cap, 
is dobountion. 

Dctl'i'iU.Sf applied iu Geology to accuimilntiom 
fornicd liy the uiMiiitegration of rocks, may consist/ 
of angulitv and subangular debris, m‘ of more or 
less water-worn iiiatorialfi, sucli as gva'''oli .sand, or 
clay, or an admixturo tif theso- 
Detroit, the cliief commorcial city and port of 
entry of Michigan, and sent of justice of uayno 
county, is si tun ted on a idvor of copy^iabt ipso ui u.a. 
its own name, about 125 miles by by m Wnwit 

Clovolaud, Ohio, with wJiicli it is connected by 
daily Btcanifirfi and by railway lines- Ilailways 
also connect Detroit with CliicagOi 284- miles 
distant; and direct lines extend to all the principal 
places ill Micingaii, By way of '^Yilulflor on tlic 
opposite side of tho rivci*, the Grand Inink Rail¬ 
way of Canada attbixls direct coninHinKabiou u’lth 
tile cities of tlio Doiiiinion, and a large iiumbor of 
vcascls ply between thia city and the other ports on 
tho Groat Lakes. , , . 

Detroit is suhsiantially built upon ri^^lng ground, 
its streets are broad, u'cll paved, and filiaclcd with 
trees. It is -well supplied with the best of water, 
pumped from the rjvcr by inaReire cngiuea. Its 
lire and notice depavtiiicnts m’O excel J on t, ana its 
avatciu of public schools, cuibiaclng bjnldinga ami 
appliances valued ,at over S1,0()0,000, aflorcl accom- 
niodaiioii for about 25,000 impila. principal 
, inanu facturea of the city include iron piouucts, 
machinery, railroad fiars, Ilour, inalbliquoi’a, cigars, 
leather, toots and slices, &c.> ami tho incrcanbilq 
tvansactions eiiihrace a Jaigo timle in grain (of 
which about 12,000,000 buslicle are 'J: 

ally), flour, live-stock, lam her, wool, Ac. Deucit 
has eight national hfinks, with a capital of 
§4,000,000, and twelve saviiigs-baiiks, with a capital 

of $2,120,000, The /p I® 

ie<8oclated banks for 1887 wore $108,086,95^. The 
values of the imports and 

year were respcclrivcly $2,838/lfli u. i 

\tH piihlie huildiiigs embrace a CatVioh© 
and Humorous cliiirchcs of almost all denomina¬ 
tions, a city-hall oreoted at a co^t 
SCOO.OOO, a imw Boavd of Trade huildingi a 
convent, a United States umrnie lios^iital, ^vc. 
Six daily newspaners and ,mimcrons weekly anu 
monthly pevioiUcads are pi\bhsh<id Ivcte, of avUiou 
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sovei’aA arc in tlio Toutonic l^iiiputign. Doiroil is 
^iinojig t\io olclcHt lAn-ces in the uiiiteii Sbato. lb 
cuino into posacHaioii of Llio I'^rciicli in i01O, wa» 
t;l■an^^forrc(l to the UribiHli in I'ZGS, and in 1790 
nnsacd to Lho United SUiLcs. It WB incorporated 
fts a city in 18Q4. Pop. (1870) 79,577] (1880) 
110,310] (1800) 205*876. 

Be trot t lUvdS ■«« called, upon tlio north- 
ivcBici'ii bank of which »tandH fclio city of the same 
imiiiQ, is bho r trait throngli which the waters of 
Luka St Clah, ciud of the great upper laheB of the 
Sb Lawioiico ByHLem, How into J^ako Erie, and 
thonco to tlio Atlantic Oocan. It ift about 20 
inile^* ill longtli, with a doptli anniciciit to float 
the largest vessels, and at Detroit fonns an excel¬ 
lent haviiouY Cov ablpping. 

Bcttiiifreil) a villag'o of Bavaria, on the Main, 
10 miles NW. of AschalVcnlnirn by rail (pop. 657), 
is noted as blio scene of a battlG inning tlio war of 
the Auetvian Succession, when, on 27th Juno 1743, 
Gfiorge IL tq^v.) of England, cominiindiiig Englisli, 
IJaiinverians, and AuBbiiiiim, defeated tno larger 
Pvcncli army under the Due do Noaillcs. This was 
the last time a kiiig of England took the Hold in 
person,—Thoro is another Dobtingon (pop, 3500) 10 
miles E, of HoiUliiigen in WUrtomborg. 

Beiioa'lioii) son of ProinGthciis, and linshand of 
Pyrrha, Zeus had resolved bo destroy the 

race of men by a flood, after tho treatment ho had 
received fvam Lycaon, Deucalion ImiH an avk ou 
^hip, in winch ho and Jiis wife floated during the 
niuo days’ flood which drowned all the oilier in¬ 
habitants of Hollas, On tho Bubsidcnco of tho 
waters tho ark rested on Mount ravnaaswe. To 
ixpcoplo the ^Yo\'hl Deucalion and Bywho- wevo told 
hy the goddess Themis bo throw behind tliem the 
bones of their niothoi. Tliis they did with tho 
stones of mothorvcavtli, and from tno>so thrown by 
Deucalion sprang up men, and from tliosc by 
Pyrrha, women. 

BciUcroiloiiiy (f-rr, doutGroncmion^ tho 
^accoiid’ or ‘repeated law’), the Greek name of 
llio fifth hook of tJie Poiitaieuch, It presents the 
third find latest pliaso of the dovolopnicnb of the 
Mosaic legislation. Its great aim is to check thn 
encroachments of idolatry, and to concontrate tho 
national worship in the great aanctuary at Jeru¬ 
salem, especially at the threo aninuil festivalB. It 
is instinct with tho prophetic spirit, and lays stress 
on tlio groat coinmanumont to 1<»vg and fear Cloil 
with the whole lioart ns the .sum of the 'wholo law. 
Ac cowling to Kuonen and Wellhausou it was com¬ 
posed in the reign of Josiah; other critios think it 
cannot ho later tlrau the rcigu of Matiasaoh, Hco 
Bnii,!-;, PiiNVATEucir. 

1> Gilt sell, Emanuel Osoah Munaiuche, was 
hoi’ii of Jewish parents at Keisse, in Hilesia, 
Oefcoher 28, 1829. Ilis education wiis begun ab 
the local gAminasliiin ab tho ago of six, coiilinnod 
hy his imclo, a loavned rabbi, te whom he owed 
his mastery of Hebrew and Chaldee literature, and 
linnlly pursued ab the university of Deri in. In 
1855 lie ciiniB to England to (ill an appointment in 
the library of the British 'Musouin, 'where ‘for 
fiftcon years with mighty nidonv and luaguificeiit 
iiiduatry ho atiulied and wrote, enjoying life ainong 
Ilia flic mis, yob more among his hooks ; sliedding 
sniishiac wliorevcr ho went, attracting and ablach- 
irigiioti a fcw.'^ Ho is host known to tho outside 
world by his brilliant article on the Talmud in the 
Quavicrly Rciugw (1807), to M'hieh lie also con- 
tiihutod an arbielo on Idam (1800). He wrote 
oxoelleut articles on tho Tur^im and the 
TmUtlcwh for Dr Smith's j)2W/o7no7/ of the Jiible^ 
and was a valued coiitrn>utor to blio'liist edition of 
Chamherda J^iu^fjdopwiUuf forwhicli lie wrote nearly 
two liundrcd articles. His soholarship was scon 
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to groat advantage^when ho wrote on Diiomiobin 
aiituimticsj a'lul Ms vemarkahle command of a 
vigorous and poetic EiigUsIi stylo vnuj sbown In hU 
articles in the Thnes on the (lilcitmciueal Council, 
lie died J2bh May 1873 at Aloxuudria. whiilier Jio 
had gone in the hope of rccj)vcriug the health which 
ovciuvork iiad undermiuod. Tho dream of his life 
was to have writLou an olaburato work on lho 
Tabnud, of whicli his short essays and locLuroH 
gave Imlliant promiso j but a mortal disease, adrh'il 
to ollicial duties, deprived the 'world of tho rosults 
of liis unrivalled learning. A auiIuiiio of Ins 
LitGVavu llcmainSt with a Bkotcli of Ms life hy 
Lmly Sirangford, was publiHlied hi ]87'1. 

OeillSGlllH’orti ^ town of 5430 inlmbitaiits, in 
the suuth-easb of Bolmima, 15 miles fvmu live Mora¬ 
vian frontior, Jlcre in 1422 tho Jiussito goioral 
Ziskii dtifcalcfl tho Emperor hjigiHuiuntl. 

Deiitz. ISoo CoLouNJi:. 

I>i^ui7An^ IV genus of f^axifragacem (Hulvovdor 
Philadolpliacem), mi lives of tli<5 iiovtii <jf lurlin, 
Cliina, and Japan. ,Soino aro fav<uirito groon- 
honso plaiUs ill Hritain, producing iibuudaiico of 
heaiitifiil white llowcrs. Tlio coininoncst nnocica 
[L, srabnt) is also hetumiug fro(]uonb in shrub- 
lioi’los, 

1>OilK-Pouts* Sco ZWKIlIRtiaivKN. 

Oeiix-S6yrc8i l^ce SkYiiics, 

I>eYUiiA^'arl (lit- ‘town scripi of tho gods’), 
the oharactor most widely uuderisfcoocl hy Hindu 
ackolai'H, in which Sanskrit works arc iiBually 
rill ted, unlosfi whoii in llomaii lofcLora. yoo 
ANSKBIT, AlWIAUIST. 

Bcvajivayaiga (hotter I)coprayag\ (x vUlago in 
the district of uarhwal, North-west l^rovinees of 
India, on a niomitain side, 2206 feet above tlio sea, 
hi tiie fork of the Alakimuda aiul tho Hhagirathi, 
wliicli join to fonn tho Caiiges (f[,v.). Dovapra- 
yaga iiosspHsea a uobahlo touiplo, ami i.s a favourite 
piano of pil glim ago for the IliiuhiH, 

Bevelopmeii t« )Seo E m n uvolu( f v. 
BcveloiHueiit TJicory# Soo Dajiwenian 

TlllionV, I'iYOLUTION. 

Bcv'eiitei% an oltl Ilanso town nf Ifollaml, in 
the nrovhico of Ovciyssel, on tho Ys.sol, 11 luile.H 
NNIT. of Zutpliou, by rail. It lia.s a caLlicfh'al 
and other inlercstiiig clmrchcs, a lino town-liouHO, 
an iron-foundry, and factories for cai’ixJt-weaving 
and tho pnipavation of gingnrhroiid. ’rlioimiH a 
Kempis died norc, and in the Ijatin hcIiooI Erasmus 
wiis odiicated. I’op. (1888) 22,700, 

toe Vcve, Aumu'iv T’uomas, poet, was huni 
10th January 1S14, third h»u of .Sir Aubrey Pc 
Yore, tho soeoiul l)aTOTH‘t, of Ciirragh (liasi', 
Cmmty Limerick. lie had liis cduoatioii at Trinity 
(Jollego, Dnldin, and fii-st appeared as a poet in 
1842 with T{\g Wuldcnmt or (JtG Fall oj' Uom ; u 
Li/rical Ttflo. Next year his ^ranhcit ttfirr J^msrr^ 
iiiadc him widely and favourably Iciioivu asr 
a writer of vorno, graceful, rofined, and lluonl^ if 
somew’hiit feel do and liLckiug in gem lino iiiHpira- 
bion. Later volumes aro Foom^ DliscrllafiGoit.^ 
and Sanrf/ (185;i)i J^/a?/ (Jai'nh { 1857); 7'Ao *SV.v/cr,v,* 
T)}ni{ifail (1891) * Iriftb Odes and tdlicr Poems {1809); 
The fegemh of ,SV Tale id: (1872); i.n/imds of (he 
Faxoa i^aluis (1879); and The Fonty (f Queen 
MeavCtCind ot?ie.e hegc.nds of Ireland's Ue.roh Age, 
(1882). Mr Do Voro has also puiiliHliml pcotieal 
dranius on Aloxamlor tho Groat (1874), and St 
'J'luumui of Oiinloi'buvy (1876), Mssitt/s, rhiejhj xm 
Voptrii (2 voIh. ]8S7), and otlior worhs on Irish 
ocolosiastical politics and liLoravy eriticisin. 

IfrcVftVoii, II bean Li fill sain urn iL'or of A herd mm 
ttJid HaiilV sliircH, vising ,3 miles S4V, of the Buck 
of Ciihriioh, at an altitude of 184? feet, and thence 
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wiiuliii^r 0!i m[\cH iKH’Ui-oiLHtward^ till il /alls into 
tho ^Vnmy nxi\\ at Ilanll yeo Landov’a Morm/ 

l>eYiution. fieo Coisuwss, 

O^vicc (lato Lat. divimj ‘a if in 

ft ^Yiuuv HoiiHC, applioaldc to oinldcins on bMcIiIh, 
Rich^ iia doKcribod by Uoincr, is, in a more 
iciati'iclecl nfio oE the woid, a deaoraCiou \Yibh 
ftccornpariyin^^ ic^^'oiidj nfisiiined by an iiuliviilual 
rath or til Jill a family, and for tho piimose not of 
pnblioily^ like tlio bml^o (with irliich it ImsdoinC' 
bn lies boon coiifouiulod), but of uiyslilication, ^vitb 
cover b alhmioii to the oircninstRiices of the bearer, 
lb Ih, ill fact, ft rebiiH or naiiited riddle, 'with a 
Itjgend ftllwf^ivQ U'v it, aa tlio knot kovne by Sir 
Ibonnw ironoaifo, of a fiiiaj)e of ahearb, 

wiLli tlio iiiftcription ‘Fast fclioimli nnliod and tlio 
lituii'L biii'iio by Lord Lfttinier, witli tbo legend 
* Dicii eb jiia fiajicdo/ See Hauu!':. 

llevn, or >Sataii« tbo naincs applied in tbo 
New To^ifcaniont and in Clirisbian tboology to the 
iinporHOnatioii of ovil, coiifiidorcci as poS' 
ail objective oxifttonec outside of nia]i, and 
at the head of a host of infovun- evil spivits, 
contiiuml aecumtioii is to tbwarl tlio good 
purposes of tbaland IJie progress of Jd.s kingdom in 
the Iiearls of inon. Other names inerolj'^ siiggcsb 
tbo Raiiie p.HSOiilial ideas <>£ bin imliiiio and luiicuoii, 
OH i/tc loHccd onCt thr> memUt and tlie like. Itseoms 
certain that bids eonception was foreign to tlie early 
dewisli mind, 'with its Hirung gi'ftsp of the mono' 
Iheisbic idea in tbo norson of the suprome Jcliovab. 
Tv in debfiYiih hiinHelf wbii liardons Fliamob*«boarb, 
and Honils a lying spirii anion*^ ilie propliots of 
A hub, and it ik he who is coiiNiclGred ns tlio solo 
Ronrt’C of all power, the sender of posLilence and 
death as woii as blessings, In the oxegosis of later 
days bho soiponb that totnptcil Eve in Eilon, and 
jjiio ♦ Old Serpenb ' of tho ApOcftly|)se, wove alike 
identibed %yiUi BalaW/ aUbongh tins inborprotatioii 
oorbaiJily gains no su]>p(S'b from tlio story in 
(loiKjsis, whore tliii tempter is as yet hardly moro 
than a iiioro animal, altliough one of a fainily 
almost every where specially associated with evil. 

It is sigiiiricaiib that Uie name l^ataii ocotirs hub 
five times in tlio Old Testament; tbrico in Job, 
where ho i)YC»onU hin^self among Uio ‘Botiacif God’ 
(]kni JUohlui) before tbo Loril. Hero ho ia bho 
wUUug uicssongor of evil, but yob lio m iiotrcpro- 
feoiibou as dob’s Hpiritual enGniy* nor yot as a distiiicti 
impcirsonatioJi of ovil. Ifo is jiardiy iuara fcliaii an 
agoiib of ouo form of divine providence, by whoso 
meaiiH Job is tried and lifted into a higlior spiritual 
plinio, and Ins onorgicH irnnhy \'angc^ out of bho 
region of more physical into that of inoro-l ovil. 
Tim Jkai Elohini buroughoub are employed ns tlio 
ill cflson gore of Job oval i, and oarry out lue mevcios 
mul pniiishiiumis alike, liobli bearing incssages (jf 
consolation and nroinisc to tbo patriarebs, and idling 
SauVs mind wU)i gloomy thoiigliLs, ajiiiearing willi 
•drawn Fiword to Balaaim or destYDying in one night 
a wliole Assyrian lio.'ifc. Tho Jews bad also their 
demonology like all priuiitivo peoples, as may bo 
Koon in tbo scirim (satyrs, Ub. Hio-goats*) ana tbo 
shcdiiUy lioth j-ondered by ^devils' in the authorised 
version, and iierhaps also' in tbo A/a^col of Leviti* 
ens xvi. j but it was nob till labor tliat a special 
angel beeamo (UiferoHUabed from Im bxotbven in 
tlio heavenly court, with tbo special function of tlic 
accuser of men, liko bUc pcvsQnilieablou of a guilty 
ponsmcncc. In tho vinioii of Jfiecliariab wo find 
luiu cmifiidorod formal!}' ns tjie acensor of IsraoJ, 
Uiidonbtodly also Ibis coneoptlon bad already 
becoino greatly modified during bho period of exile 
iiy contaol; with Porsian dimhsm. Of com“»o auch 
a* ooueoiition as Altriinan, tho iniglity author of 
evU amt Iho antagomat almeftl ou Q(pial tcvuis of 


so.ssiiij' 

placed 

whoHO 


Onnuzd, wom completely foreign to Jewish mono-, 
ineism, yet the Jo^visb Satan grew greatly both in 
(lefinitoiiess and in power under his almdnw, and 
lieneefovbU id is fmiu liim directly that moral ami 
phj'sical Imrin towards iiicn procceils. Yefc it must 
not he supnosetl that tin's was due to direct hovrovv- 
ing, and that the Jewish Satan was not siilisLan- 
tially an original evolution of tlie native Jewisli 
mind. ‘^Ylnlc Abriman is phyMejii evil that bos 
become moral evil also,’ savfi Rdvillo, ‘ Satan iF< 
moral evil becoming pliyaical eviL’ 

I^ei’Hiftu influence anponrs most plainly in the 
apooiyplitii hooka of Tobit and Jlanich, but the 
growth of tbo concepbion of the devil h seen also iu 
blio translation of the LXX., which renders his name 
by diaholos, bhiia eni])hasi6ing and pcjpctnating 
lua special fuiicfcion as the acausci'.' Now also 
bvi becomes located iu bis gloomy kingdom of hell, 
and is at bonded by troopB of inferior lioiuls. He 
wfl<^cs warfare on i Mankind by in dieting piiysical 
and in oral evil, and is considered as the agent by 
whoso means man fell from his original state of 
innocence, lb was thus he who introduced death 
with all its liorrovs into the world, andaonseqiionbly 
diseases, especially tiioso of greater yinleiice ami 
ob.'^euriby, are the work of liiiiiself or his minions, 
bi the New TestAiwent iha conception of tlw 
IJersoiialiby of tho devil and of a kingdom of 
demoiia liolds its ground, but the whole subject is 
hero bvoated with a kind of spiritual reserve, in a 
tcftchhig that cnipbnsiHOs our own heorts and tlioir 
inward temptations as tlio seuvee of our evil 
til oughts anti deeds, and connects moral evil in¬ 
separably u'lth ijie carfcldy jnUnro of jiiaji. Tiie 
pasHagea which spenk of a fall of angelic beings 
{2 Foter, \\, Jj Jude C) occur in scriptures of auX- 
orcliuatc canonical rank; Jeaiib nowboro dehnoa 
concretely tbo function of tlio devil j and the few 
poftitivo abeub Uiui—that ' lie was a 

niurdoror from tbo begiunliigi and stood not in MiG 
trnfcJi,' that ‘ Jio w a bar’ (Jolm, viii* 44^ wid 
iiobli from the bcgiiming’ (1 John, iii. 8), ecai'cbly 
fnniisli a Bulliciont foimdcition for a^ complofcs 
doctrine on this subject. Yet the impYcssiv:B 
manner in which it is dwolb on byotir Lord ami. 
\m aptiBfclcs shows that ib is a ncceasaiy narfc of 
CJiristian toaohing, Tbo Now Testament devil is 
an oiiomy of the divine, but yet an inferior and 
degraded spirit. lie is the tempter of mon, and 
oven of the Son of God, yet Jiis loniptalicna fall 
without oflccb upon uprigdit purity, and ibrougli 
the Sai'ioiir’d merits the individual Christian 19 
also saved from hia power 1 iu spite of all liia' 
perilous temptations of his own flesh. Christ’s 
Saving work is regarded fts tlie virtual viefcoiy 
over tho power of fJatan, and the grand drama 
of the last decisive sbrimgles and final subjliga¬ 
tion of ibo kingdom o£ tno dovil forms the con- 
eIii.rion of Neiv Teatamorifc propJiooy. ^ 

Tbo early theologianfe were luoio litoral and less 
Bpiritnal in their concopticn?, and in thoir lion or of 
heathen institutions came to identify tlie kingdom 
of bho devil in a particular nianiior u itii polytheism 
and the persecution blicy siiltered nncloi' the RoJnan 
ompii'R. Tima tbo devil again becftino a kmd ot 
rii^l of God, ivbolJy imequai but yet formidable. 
Tho strength of tbo bclioE in a powerful poiisonal 
devil may no seen in the cariieat lioicaies, thoBc of 
tho Gugaticft and Manicbfoans, a main feature in 
which was an elaborate system of evil dciiiona fts 
ononiios bo man and almost rivals to God. The 
early Christiana considered the gods ol bcatlienisuY 
as indeed conquered by Christ, but yet nob len- 
doied wholly powQvloss, for as degviwied doniona 
ami with intent to dccoive tluw uttered oracles, and 
wove pteaenfc at aajcriAces, inbaliiig the sacrificial 
inoonsQ—an idea in perfect Iiannony with the 
growing materialistic conception ■ of the dovil^ 
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oi heU l\ioiv reyU\eiice, a plaao l)\aitiny with 
(ilcnial iii-o, aiul lilletl >vHh every lion or tlio ini' 
ft^niiciliou could sugjjesl* 'Pho 1mlief in tlio 
oUjcctlvo jiGVi^onalUy uE Hatan was couivloto ia 
tliG Htevalintie oxplaimtioii of the Mejsceut into 
hell,’ and the release of tlio ‘spirits in prison.* 
ft wfis aliltiiiil eoiiqucat over an oiieiiiy, allhou^li 
hy Moino it was oxiihiincd almost as if duo to 
Hiiperiov cunning' rather than su peri or power. 

KAapgerated iiloas of the devirs dangoroiis power 
pi'cvailed tlironglioiit the dark and middle ages, 
whose dcR\i iiiolaucholy faith and fantastic theory (U 
the universe gouoraietl saints luituvally on tlio one 
liaail, and witches and soveorem as naturally on the 
other. 11 was an iiivoluntaiy exorcise of the poetic 
faculty, through whicli tlio thoughts of their own 
lioarba and of tihoir own tiiiie hocaino spirits, which 
they; saw aroimd tiiein. Ooiintlcfis JogoiidH woro 
originated of actual contests between iiulividual 
sain is and devils in one or other of a thousand 
forma. Safety from the devil coiihl he found 
alone within the chaniied ring-feiicc of the 
church, fortified hy llio ordained sacraments ami 
hy personal cleanness of Vito, ICxeoniin unica¬ 
tion was synonymous M'ith being ‘dolivercrl 
over to Satan,’ to whom the ponniar imagina¬ 
tion transEevrod freely all tlio lingering rem¬ 
nants of earlier dcnionologios, so that that 
larticnlar form and thoso particular attrihutea 
lecanio jiennanciitly associated with Ida appear- 
luico winch medieval art has fixed and handed 
down to us, Leeliory had over been a peiBiatent 
<piaUty of the dovil (from the liberal iufcorpreta- 
tion of Geii. vi. 2), and the popular iinagination 
working oat this idea gave free ploy to a fearCvil 
hut unirieiit fancy, which rovolled in multiplying 
all the disgusting details of a witch os’ sahhabh. 
Tlmnighout the middle ages the devil was an 
absorbing idea, and the constant familiarity with 
lum often brought with it a penalty of contempt. 
In tho old religions plays a principal part was 
UHiially asHigned toliim, and Indeed ho princijially 
repvesGuted the comic olenieiii, as may still be seen 
in the pastornlca of tbo liawpies. The auditovfi 
might laugh for the numionl to see tho devil out¬ 
witted and tlioii beaten, but they iiad not sliakeu 
oil' that fear which voveiiged iLself in all the pili- 
Ichs cruelties of witchcraft—tho darkest (diaiitcr 
ill btio history of humanity. 

The dotadoiice of belief in the active oxlornal 
j)owor of the dcA’il was inaiiily duo to the imliroot 
ellect of tliQ lleforinatioii and the progress of 
scibnce. To no mart was the devil ever more 
present than to Liithorj but nevertlioless it u'aa 
mainly the inovomont ho inaugurated that has 
drlvou the enemy back into the sphein of tins 
abstract and tlio’ideal, In later goneiations tho 
souse of the wi\ieiuatuval luis Hleadlly decayed, 
and with it almost all the terrors of tho devil; hub 
it cannot he said that with it has also cUsappeanid 
a gomiiiiQ religionH spirit. The Chriatiau man in 
tlio conscious weakness of his btrugglo against in¬ 
dwelling sin feels that he liosacj need to conjure up 
forljiinself au external sug'gcsler of temptation— 
ho has (1 evils enough in tho treacherous inclina¬ 
tions of his own huftrt. And in assuming a per¬ 
sonal devil to account for Ihc evil .side that there 
is ia nature and in life, there roniaiiis the question 
to bo answered whether we have nob moroly pushed 
buck the jiiosL pu/y>liiig of all questions a single 
stage, and whebnor wo have contrihufced at all to 
the inaohihle problem of the genesis of evil, 

ICant (in 1793) dermed the devil os ilic ]U‘r.Ht)iiiri- 
cation of ‘radical evil.’ Schleierniaclicr held that 
ayniholic roforenco to the dovil might litiv have a 
ijacc in Oliristian discourse, Init denied tlio possi- 
)iHty of Ills real oxUtoiico, and in this he has 
hcon followed by Sclioiikel, biedcniiaiiii, I/ijisius, 


PUcidcrer, and othevs, Ptloidevuv, eslunatiug the 
erilieal I'csulb of the doo-trine^ linds tliat--wIidHt a 
twofold logieiil contradiction is involved in the idea 
of devils as the siihstantial oxistonee of wieked- 
nessj and as RU[n'a-imindaiui creatures belonging to 
this world—devils ronrosont tho ohverso of roIignniH 
idealism, or cmjnrival world-<5xistoiice in its hostility 
to the Idea: in other words, the world on the side 
of its oppoftitiou to C-lod, or the w or Icing for itself 
of liiiite and opposing o-vislonoc as such, pri'seiititig 
itself as the Huin and substance of evil. That the 
two forms of evil—the natural and I lie spiritual nr 
moral—8laud in iinN’urd coniioction, and hirni a 
uiiiv'ersal (and accordingly njolaphysical) imwev in 
tho world, is the truth couLjiiuou in tho idea of ilio 
dovil that has signincance for the ]n‘aolie<i of wor¬ 
ship. On the otlicv hand llio orthodox view is 
Iimifitallied inoi^ or Iosr dofinitcly by Lllcko, 
Von nofiiuLim, Lutliardt, liotho, .Tuliiis MUller, 
Martciisen, and I)oviiL»r, who holds that though 
tho doctrine cannot ho conijjlelely eons true led, it 
yob forms part of a consistent whole, and is of 
importauco for tl)e Oliristian, as distinguished from 
trhohoaUien and Jewish conception of evil, as well 
as for bhe Christiaii lifo. See Ato>J JiMicNt, 1 iKM i - 
oL0(n', livJL, ICxoKaisM, IIkll, WiTOumiAPr; also 
Jioskoir’s admirable Urn'kivkic den TvffJ'vla (IHOO). 

DeviMIsh is a name used for the Outojuis 
(q.v,), also for the AnglLM- (q.v.), and, in Amoiuca, 
for a gigantic species uf ray (Cviduihqdcriis viiDu 
jjyriw), with very large pocloralH. Of the latter 
a Hnccimeu Avas found in Helawiire Bay, 17,1; ^tJct 
by 18 feet, and Aveighing fi tons, 

ftcvirs Hit. Sec SOfVniouB. 

04ivirs HridUfCi a popular naino in most 
mountamous countries for bridges built overAvild 
cha'oue. Tlio most notable are (1) a brulgo o\'er 
the llouBs, in tho SavIss ca?Uon of Ui’i, b} mile \V, 
of Aiulonimbt, on the St (lothan] Ifoml, where the 
river, 401)3 feet above sca-lovel, forms a picturcHijuo 
cascade of 100 feet. Tlio hoav granite struoturo, 
built in 183(1, fipanniiig tbo stimin Avith a single 
ardi of 26 foot, loll in in August 1888, and trallle 
Avas for a time lOHuinod on tlie old mf)H,H-gnnv)i 
bridj^o 20 feet bcloAv, Avliich witnessed Home wsvero 
lighting ho tween the FiGtidi and tho AiiHtriaiis and 
Unsftianain 1709, (2) A double bridge in CJardigun- 
shiro (somotiniGs called 10 inih^s 

KHF. (»f AherystAvitli, across a gorge, 114 feet dcijn, 
and over a iiiile long, travcr-sml ]>y the blynaeli, 
which niakc.s Avithiii a short dislnnco four rails of 
from 18 to 110 feet. The lower laid go Avas eon- 
sinictcd by tho iiionks of Strata Florida in ihe 
11th eontuiy, the upper (20 feet over it) in 17r>3, 

I>evir.S Uoach-liorsc c//:?av)i a com- 

111 on Jlritish and Kiiropean beeth^ in tho family 
Staphyliinda*, It has very much reduciul Avuig- 
eovDTs, and resejiible.s iiiajiy of its velalives in tho 
habit of curving its posterior body njiAvai'ds, using 
the tip lo adjust tlio wings under Ihoir covers, ^ 

Hovirs See OAMniiinuKsmuR 

l>eviS(*, the? corircvftiice of himl hy V^il) 

Devizes^ a iimuieiiMil borough tif AVilLshire, 
near the Ivon net ami Avon Canal, fiO mi ten 
AAWV. of Heading, and 20 KSH. iif Jhitli. It licH 
high at the iiiontli of IVavscv Ahile, lu^iwceii the 
thinly pcojdcd tnuds of Snlishury l*hun iiinl Mm 
biarlbovongli Downs. Aeeimllng'to Dr (Hiest, the 
old name Divism or Ad Divifum marked the antdent 
hmuidary hotAvcoii the Kiiglj.sh anil (VUh; anvliow, 
ns a tOAvn, Devizes owes its origin to Ji Hplemlid 
castle huilt here hy liishon Hogev of Salishnvy 
ahoiit 11,32. U Avas stormed by (h'omwoll in HMn, 
and iioAv is roprcscntcd by nmrb fragments. I'liere 
are two eliurelics with mnoli iiitcvestiug Noi-maii 
AVork j amarket-crefts (JSJd), eoinincmouitiiig (lod’H 
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jiiilguiOJit oil a porjuvcsw in 1753; a fuiuitain witli 
a Htatuo of Sobhcrn EsLoonrt (1879); a good 
miiHGLUH; and a large corn oxcliango (1857). It 
has iiianufftcUircs of ariuiraml malt, and ia fchc aeafc 
of an imnorban L corn-inarkoL Eiom Honry VIII- ’s 
linio till abonl 1820 Dcvkoa was a great cloth 
mart; ]io>v ila chief nmnnfacturea arc .siuiH’ ami 
agriciiUnnil iniploiiioiits. It rotiinied two mom- 
bora till 1807, thon one till 1885. L'op. (185I)(Ju5i; 
(1881) 0015. Sqo a /Ii6io7'i/ q/‘Devizes (1859). 

llevoniaii System., The immc inopoaed 
1>V Aiurcilifion and Sedgwick to ronlaco tiio more 
cliaractoriHtic and older toriii Old lied Sandstone, ' 
becaiiao Lhe^ slaty and calciforoiis strata in Devon- 
sliivo contain a inucli more copious and rich fossil 
fauna tbaii the rod iironaceonH rocks of Scotland^ ! 
Wales, and Ilouofonlshiro, witli wide 1 1 they nro 
holierod to l)o upon bho wiiolo contemporaneous. 
The physical eomUtioii undor which tlio strata in 
Dcvonsfdro woro deposited diilercd greatly from 
biioso which marked the accuinnlation of tlio 01(1 
lied Sandstone, and there is still some doubt as to 
tlio precise correlation of the two acts of strata, 
(jleologiata, tlicroforo, retain both names, and speak 
of biio Dcmiictn and Ohl llvxl system, or 

Old ilvd iiyiindstonc and Devonian system, Hce 

Oiii) 11)21) Saniistonio, 

Bovoiiporfc {before 1H2-I called Plymouth 
Dmnc), a pavlianionUry and nnnucipal borough, 
marlbinio town, ami naval aisonal, in the south-west 
of Dovonsldro, on the cost shore of tho estuary of 
the 'raniar (which is 4 miles long by i mile broad, 
and called the iraiiioazo), 2 miles \VNW. of Ply* 
mouth. It stands on high ground, and is supav- 
aled from its gnnving suburbs of Stoke and Mo rice 
Town by the glacis of its fortilieatioim, oneo iin- 
jxirtautj but now dismantled. Tho streets arc 
regular, and tho footpaths of marble. Devon port 
ia supjdiad with water from Dartmoor by a circuit* 
ouB route of 80 Jiiiles. It owes its oxistonoo to the 
dockyard osLablishod boro by Will him III, in 1080, 
and IS one of the chief naval arsenals in Ikitain, 
The goveunnent c.sla))lishmcnts now strolcli for 
nearly 4 inilca along tho loft bank of the Ham* 
oa/.o. Tiio original dockyard, oxLonded from time 
to time until it contained six building-slips, 
was fliipplmnmitcd in 18'M liy tho formation at 
Morioo Town of tlio Key ham Wtoain Yard ami 
Pactory, which comnniiiicatca with tlio dockyard 
and gun-wharf (designed by Yanbrngli) by a bunncL 
I'\vrtlier u]) the river are an engineers* col logo, sea¬ 
men’s barracks, magazines, and powder*works j 
and the ITamoazo itself oontainH many moii-of-wat 
lying in ordinary, besides tlioso in actual service* 
The ollicial rcsulonccH of the admiral of tho port 
and of the Hontciiant-govornor of tho western dis¬ 
trict are at Mount Wise, wliicli is fortified, Hero 
also are the ohitjf barracks of the tioops wbicli 
garrison the * bliroo towns' of Plymouth, Devoii- 
poii, and Stouolniuao. Tho military hospital is on 
Stoiioliouso Creek, Tlioro arc oxtonsivo commer- 
^cial wliarvos with railway coinmnnicatiori on 8tone- 
liouse Pool, Pop, of municipal borough (1841) 
33,820; (1881) 48,039; of parliamontary borough, 
which inclnde.s the adjacent township of East 
Stonohouso, 93,870, Dovonport leturna two mom- 
bors to parlinincnb. 

DevOIlslllrCf a maritime comity, in the south- 
w(}st peninsula of England, between tho Jlriatol 
and tho English Clninnol. Its greatest length ia 
70 miles; its greatest breadth, OB; and it contains 
2580 sq. m,, or whmh about tln’ce-fourths arc iindoi' 
cultivation, Tho coast-lino approaciies 150 milcB. 
The north coast is tho boldest, with several hills 
over 1000 feet. Its chief indentation ia lUdefortl 
Day, 18 miles broad and 8 deep, into -which fall the 
Tttw and tho Torridge. Tlio south coast is also 
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lined with clillk, chief among them being the bold 
nvomoiitorial district of tho Bolt Head and Start? 
Point, the western honi of the great bay of -which 
Portland is the eastern. Tor Bay is 3 by 3^ miles. 
Plymouth Somul, the combined e.stadry of tlio 
Tamar ami Ply in, is one of the finest liavboum in 
the kingdom, the anchorage ground extending 7 
miU*a iiihind /mu the break water (see Plyi^idtjxie) 
by which tho outer roadstead is jirotectcd. Dcvoii- 
sliiio is hilly, tiio most elevated parts being the table¬ 
lands of iJartinoor in the soutli-wesk Exmoor in 
the north'-west, niiiniiig into Somerset, and Black- 
down in the cast. Tlieae arc mainly open moor¬ 
lands. Dartmoor (q.v,) is very rocky; the lowei’ 
hills grassy- High Willlmyse, on Dnrfcnioov (2030 
feet), IS the highest point. Devoninii and Carbonif- 
crons strata occupy tlie greater part of tho county; 
next ill importance are tho granitic boss of Dart- 
moor, anil the Triaasic rocks in the casLoni quarter. 
There arc also arclnean rocks, probably Silurian, 
-\vith greensand, chalk, a Miocene deposit at Bovey 
Tracey, and many exposures of igneous rocks, in¬ 
trusive and iiitorbcddecl. Copper, tin, lead, iron, 
and niangauese occur in coinniercinl quantities, 
with ores of several other metals; china, terra¬ 
cotta, potter’s, and pipe cluya; granites, marbles, 
anfclivacite, lignite, gypanin, and other earthy 
iniiicrals, The rivers of DovoiiBliire are numerous. 
The Tamar, 59 milca, is the longest, and divides 
Dovoii from Cornwall; the Exe', 54 miles, which' 
conics next, in Somerset. Tlio other lending 
livers lifjo in Dartinooi—the Dart, Tcign, Taw, 
Toiridge, and Plym^ have all e.stiiarica of commer¬ 
cial impoi'Lanco, with the Exe and Tamar. Tho 
red door still riui wiU on Exmoor, and are hunted. - 
Tho eliinabc^ of Devon, OBpccially in tho south, is 
mild and Iniinid, and not liable to great extremes. 
Hence, several of tho towTis on the southern and 
eastern coasts have boeome famous ns licalfch-resor(» 
—notably Torquay; and, on tJio nortli coast, Ilfra* 
comb©, Myrtles and alocS coinnionly flonrisii in the 
open air; and in specially favourea wots oranges 
and lemons, with a little protection; ^Yill thrive and 
fruit. Tho rabjfall on Dartmoor is much greater 
than elsewhere in Devon, and bho winters colder 
and more hmeing. Tho climate is so invig;orating, 
however, bliat tlio Moor is rapidly giwing into 
roputo as a Bumincr sanatoriniii, ana tiiat tlie con* 
vicb prison is regarded as a health-Btation. The 
county is moat lortilc, e-specinlly in the South 
Hamu, and on the ‘ red land ’ of the Vale of Exefcor, 
The pas tinea are very rich, and dairy-farming and 
cattle-breeding arc prominent in its agriciuture. 
Tlio red Devon cattle are one of the leading breeds; 
and the Hhcep and ponies of Dartmoor and Exmoor 
have inoi’O than a local reputation, 'Clotted 
cream,’ produced by scalding, is a special product 
almost confined to Devon and Cornwall. There 
are extensive orchards, from which great qiiaiititio« 
of euloi' are made; and various fruits are largely 
cultivated in special localities and senb to London 
and the Midlands by rail. Tlio fisheries are exten¬ 
sive and valuable, tlie chief centres being Plymouth 
and Brixham. Tlioiigli in the main agiicnltniak 
Devon has a varied mdnsbrial chavacter, Mining 
and quarrying and cl ay-working are of eonbiderablo 
iinportaiico; and the manufactures include serges, 
lace, gloves; extensive potteries; manure, chem¬ 
ical, and soap works; paper-mills, breweries, and 
disbillorica. The ohiei towns arc the city of 
Exoter, riymouth, Dovonport, Torquay, Tivorbon, 
Barnstaple, Stonehouse, ravistock, Toignuioiith, 
Nowton, Dartmouth, and Brixhani, Pop, (1801) 
340,308; (1841) 632,959; (1881) 004,307. Under 
thoKcform Act of 1885 Exeter refcni’iis oho monibor, 
Plymouth and Devon port two each, and tlift rest 
of the county i» divided into eight slogle-mombor 
coiiBtitueneies, 
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Devon adils lo singular landacapo chanim, 
stjuavian albvactioua of a inoab cimipvuhwalvc and 
varieil (ihamctor, i>i’Olii^toric ami medieval. Tha 
IlomaiiB liad liiUc fco do with ifc Ijoyoiul lC:iQtGV:^ 
wliieh was an important station j iho J^axoiia did 
nob compiov ib iiiiLiL bho reign of Cynewulf; tlm 
Danes ravaged it in fclio 9fcu and lOtli ceutmioHj 
tliorigli tlioy ^YGl■e ab iirsL repn'lscd wiili heavy loss; 
it'waa fclio scene of the western rehollion for tho 
YefltoYo.titiu of Jlomau CatUolicism in IS-lOj Ply¬ 
mouth was the headquavtor^ of tlio fleet wJiich de¬ 
feated tliQ Armada in li3H8, and tiie chief niaiimbay 
of the parhaincnh in tho went of Kngland in tX\^ 
coiillict wUh Charles 1.5 Prixliain wns the Jaiidiiig- 
placo in 1088 of ^YilHaiu of Oruugc. No mmiity 
save Middlesex has given l)ivfc)i to so many ominenh 
inen-'Iialoigh, Drake, llawlcins, Marlborough, 
Munh, Coloridgo, Itookor, Sir Josliiia Iloyimlda, 
Joiin Davie, Sir Ilujiinhroy Clilhoib, Sir llicliavd 
Groiivillo, Bisliop Jowoll, uay, St Jloniface, Now- 
comin, Wolcott, lCmg«lay, John Povd, among tlioin.. 

l>cvoiisJiirCj Duke of, Soo Cavendish. 

Ocvrlcilti a family of Oorinan actors> of whom 
tho most talented ’waa Lndwig Dovrient (178^1-1832), 

distinguishccl botli in comedy and in tragedy, n-iul 
especially notowortiiy aa an exponent of Shako- 
Bpcariaii olinracborH,—II ib nephew, Carl Aiigiisb 
(1797-1872), blio eldest of the brntliem Dovrioiib, 
played Iovoto’ parts, and was tho luiftbiuul of fcUo 
Madame Selirddov-Pevriout (180o'*(50).— 
Piiiliup Eduard (1801-77), the second brother, waa 
a donghtful baritimo singer in tlio early part t>f 
the Cciitiiiy, and afterwards hecaine a painstaking, 
though nob a great actf)r. He wasj the author of a 
luiiutjov of plays, and of bho valuable Gcb-chicJUe dcr 
dcuischeii, ^ckauifpkl/cu/tat {hCiiii* D vols. 1848-7*1)3 
and with liin son Otto (born 1838) ho i)rei)arctl an 
edition of Shakespeare,—Gustav Emil (1803-72), the 
yoiiiigeat and most gifted of tlie thi-oe hrethoi’s, was 
nwat diicceFtHial in tragic anti oinabional (larts, ftiicl 
became identified in Gornuiuy wdtli such chauicbora 
as Hainlot] Tasso, an<l especially Posa* 

J>C^V* Tlio qnestioa of bho origin of dew htm 
been clisoiiBScd siiico very early times, aiitl iinmy 
theories have hoeu advanced on the suhicet. 
Among nioi'o recoil b wiiterH, Gerston, followed by 
Du Pay, held tiiab dew rose from the ground. 
Others believed tlnuL ib fell from alu>vo, but no 
really Hysloinafcic treatincjib of the subject ainieared 
unbif bho jniblicabion of Wcllsb Jessiet/ ott Jjcio in 
18H. WelU couihated btio opinion of Du Pay and 
Cera ben, and showed that all the ijlienoinoiia 
descrihed hy tiiom could be txpially well explained 
hy hia theory, He tvssGVbed that the dew waa eiui- 
densecl out of tho air in contact with surfaces below 
a certain tcniporatiirc. Eor every doiinite pressure 
and toniporutUTC t)f tho atmosphere there is a 
defifuto amount of water-vapour ]>er unit-volume 
wliioli mil be lield in siisponBion. IIciico, wJicn air 
containing a corliun amount of water-vapour is 
cooled below a liat fckiilar tainperature, Hio vapour 
is coudciiHod. Tliis temperiituro is called tlio dew- 
puitit of tlio atmoKpllore under the given conditions 
as to pressure and quantity of vapour. At jiiglib 
the cjiivtli and ohiocts at its surface arc being coolecl 
by radiation, Ir tho rate of loss of heat by radia¬ 
tion is BuUicionbly rapid, tlio leinpcratiire of tlic 
cavbli’n sui-ffteCj and couscqueutly of the aiir in 
inimcdiabe con tact with it, may fall helew tlio dew¬ 
point. Wlioii this occurs, the moisture cojideiiseH 
on the smfaco in the form of dew. Tins is Dr 
^^'■ells’a theory icgarding the formabian of dew, 
Ho eoiiaidercd that tho vapour had risen from fclio 
ground during the provioiia day, and Uuib very 
little dew u’os formed fron? I'apoiir wbicli had jusfc 
risen from the groinul, alfclioiigh lie lulniitted fcliat 
some might be so produced. • 
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Wolls's theory of the of dew is un¬ 

doubtedly correct, but, lu a paper read hi IHHri 
befoTO fclio Itoyal Moeiety fd Ediuburgli, Mr John 
Aifckcn luis adduced ovhleuco wdiich hJiowh that ( ho 
fjrcatcr j/urt u£ dew is fovmed from va]Hvur which 
hVifijiitif. riHoii from fche ground and been trapiied by 
the gross and other objects. iSlr Aifcken W’os led lo 
til is coiicliisiuii by Ibreo iiulopondeiit expeibnontiil 
incfcliods. One of these consists iu romoviiig ab 
sumjcfc a portion of turf from the ground , idaeiiig ifc 
ill a sliallow inotal pan and weighing iL ITie tuif, 
.still confcLiined in tlm paiij is then rej)laced iu the 
gixuind in good heat -00111111111110011011 witli it. AY lien 
iwoiglicd after some time, it is invariably found Ui 
liavo lost weight. If tlio Lmi bo covered by fi metal 
fcviiy so oa tt> provout cftcapo of molsUu'o, Ihls Iohh 
of weight is largely obviiited, Siniilorly, i t is bIiowu 
that moisture mes always during tlie night from 
1 bare soil, h’<jin roads, ana from tho dviost oiirtln 
I Cwrlain atniOHpliei*ic coiuilUona lire noceHSory for 
fche copious formation of dew. TTio sky must ho 
cleat, ofchorwiso tho eiouda will radiate hack mucli 
of the heat given olt from the earth, and ho 'will 
prevent the surface oliiccis from cooling below tho 
dew'poiufc. The atmosphei'o mnsfc bo calm, or the 
ttir in immediate contact with the ground will bo 
carried away before it is completely HaluvaUnl 

When the teinporature of objeefcs falls below fche 
froGziiig-point, the dew is deposited iu a solid sttifco, 
and is known as hoar-jYosl. EvavouaT’IUN, 
MEXKOKObOaY. 

Dewas^ a native state of Central India, umler 
BritisJj pmteotioiJ, Jicld conjointly i>y two Ilajpiit 
ohlefs. Area under both chief h, 280 111 . j pem, 

(1881) 142,162. The capital* Dewas, 20 miles NE, 
of Imloro, ia a straggling town, wllii a pop. of 
11 , 021 . 

Ucwlhcrjry [Uuhus ewsius) is lUsfcinguislicd from 
the Common Bramble (of wliicli, indeed, many 
i-egtri'd it as a iuoro wiib-specieff) by ii.s iveaker 
and more prostrate glaucous steni, wifcli scattered 
jn'ickles, bub 'without brisLles or glandular liairw, 
also by Iho few largo di-upes, wliicli iiuiko up Us 
fruit, and which Inivc a characteristic dew-liko 
bloom, whence Ibc name uriscH, Tlie fruit is vc^ry 
»^YCCt aud agreeable, aud makes au axeoUeut wine. 
TJio dmvlrtii'ry of N<n‘tb Amei’ic/t (74 
abundant iu tho forests of Canada, is a dclu’ioiis 
fruit, much superior to the Dritiwh fruit of tho siuno 
juimo, ami iiioi'o tarfc. Tho plant is of very humble 
growth, scarcely rising above tlio groinul. 

I>*lilwcS| Blit BlMtiNDS, antifpuiry, was born in 
1G02 at Coxdoii, near Chard, of Sullblk and DojhOt 
pavoucage, aud was educated iiudoi* four uiUHfcmH in 
those two counties and iu London, till in lllIH lie 
entered Ht John’s College, Ciimhridgo. hi 1(123 he 
wfLH ealled in Ibo Imv, but three yeavn afterwimU 
threw up Ills practice, married Llio ricli cIiild-lieiresH 
Anno Clonfcon (1813-41), and received fcho Jionoiir 
of knightiuxid. Ho now devoted Idmself Lo Ills 
dai'Iiiig pnmiiiiH, jiuiiii^^niatios luid hiHtorxeai rinuui- 
scripts, wlienee in 1040 ho was called away to the 
Loii^ Parliaiiumt as mein) jo r for Smlhury. A 
Puritan but a inutlovalo, lie accepted a haromdev 
(1641), siiletl with the pavliamoiifc on Ibo oiitbreuk 
of llio Civil INhir, was oxiiellofi by Prlrle (1048), 
and, withdraMuiig to Sullblk, died at MDow h/iiig- 
toft l/uill, 8tli April l(i0(j. flo puhiinluid little, 
but his fcriuiseripfcs of manuscriptH, wliieh else bud 
perished, ijossess high value, as also do his Jliarien, 
especially tho porUons veUiting lo tl\e hung Vavlia- 
inont, wliich have boon uLiliHed by Mr Povstor. 
Ilis momijnon till Joui'nah^ of Qncen iClituthcUCs 
rcu'liamcnU appearod^ in 1082; ami bln Covre- 
flpoiidorico, with an tnccnnnlefce Auto/n’ogmp/iv, 
was edilcil in 1845 by Mr TIalliwolJ (HalliwulU 
PliilJipps). 
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1>C WctitCj WrLHKIj:\l jAfAUTlN LkmeIUlCIJT, 
Inhlioiil wa« born at Ulla, near "Weimar, on 

lliG I2tli Jainuirj^ 1780. Ko sliuUetl from 1799 at 
Joiifi, under Grieabacli and PauIiiB, and eiuly 
ttUacbod Idrnself to tho [ijiilosopliy of X''ries. Hg 
bocaino oxU’ttoidiiniry professor of Exegesis ab 
nnitlelltorK in 1807, and imlinary professor in 1809, 
and in IBIO was called Li> the newly'founded iini- 
vmifcy of Ilerlin, l^or a lotfcer widen lie had sent 
*m the aist March 1819 to Ids friend, tlie mother of 
Sandv tilio a^iiaK.siii of Kot/ebuQ, ho was do\irived of 
his profcHHorship ; and rotiring fco Ids nnbivo place, 
ho cojjiploLjid Jjie OhriatUchc HitUnkhre (5 v«Js, 

J810-21) Ida edition of the SakiU^hvcihon 

uml liaknkm Luilm's (6 vols. 1825-28), and the 
religious novel Qilor Ozs Ziocijlcvs Wdhe 

(1822i Eiig. Lnuia. 18<J-9). A call to bo jiireacljcr at 
llrnnawioiv was vetoed hy tiio Hanovemn govern- 
niont, and in 1822 ho was appointed iJiofcssor of 
Theology at llawel, where, in 1829, he wtui honoured 
with a Boat in tlio Conncil of Ifidncation^ anil died 
iOUi Juiio 18‘10, Ilis great ropntalion as a biblical 
scholar rests on Ids JkitvOgG zhv Einlcitunq m das 
Altc TcdaiMni (2 vols. 1805^7)» Ida Lchrbuchdcrhc- 
bmkah-jiUjkchcri Archdologie {l81d; 4fch ed. 18Gd), 
and fispcaialiy his voiy nsoAd Lcfirbiick ikr Bis- 

die Bibel (1817 ami 
1820), of wldcli tlioOld Teatliment poi’t had hi 1809 
rimnhod its 8th (Eng. trans, by Theodore Pavkov, 
and the Naw 'reatament in 1800 its OUi 
edithin (.Kng. tiuns. 185H), Uis tvaiislatuiii of tho 
Meriptnrea, inulortakoii in conjunction with Angiiafci 
(0 Yols. 1800^12 i ‘lili (id. 1858); Oomincntcir iiber (He 
BsaiuiGfi (1829; /ilh cd. 1855); and KttnffGfim'tes \ 
JLvcfjc.lMt C.9 Wind buck zu ni Nc uen Testamcn t (3 vols, | 
1880'*! 8), have been oxtonHivolv used by ftludenls, 
and the Hopavato parts of tlie lasl'iiamcd work, ns 
rovised repealcdly by later Bcbolai'Bi bavo hold thc-ir 
ground evor sineo. 'lie posaeasea soul enough,’ 
says Tholuck, * to disUngnish hetwoon the wpiiitual 
horiiol and its husk in the language of the JUblc; 
inlai'Qst, he^^ldcs, id its Idoaa and dootrincftj and^ 
bnally, a sound oxegetieal tact, c(iiially rfiinovod 
fmm exejjjotical coxcJoiiibiy mid from avhitmiinesa 
and inoxaotifcudo, * Ilis worlcs on dogjuatic the* 
ology, Ueber dk licli^iun (1827)» and IVcsen 
dcs Chmlltchen Glau&ns are of loss iinporfc- 

mico. Soo tlio cfttinmtoa of Do Wotteb inorils as 
an exDgoto and thooh^ian by D, Bchonkel (1849), 
Vi .UIcko (1850), Ilagonbticli (1860), Wiegand 
(1879), and Stliheliu (188(1 )> 
he Wltf, Jan, a nelohrated statesman of 
llolkud, huni at Dovb in lC'2o, \mfi the son of 
.lacidi de Witt, a vebeinorifc oppouonl of 'WiUiani 
11. ^ i'riuco of Orange, Jan inlionteci his father's 
lintrod uf the ollico^ljf stadtlioldoi, and of the family 
that lilled it. Ills ctUicatlon wascarefully ntteiidcfl 
to, and ho soon oxhibiicd reinarkablo abiliby. He 
was one of t/io depiitios sonb by’ Wig *Sfates of 
Hoi land in 1052 to Xcaiand, for the purpose of 
[lihBitading that province from adopting an Orango 
policy, and tlieve his elo^UGUco secured huu wui- 
*ver.sal conlnJoiiee. Hi Dm same year }jo ivas made 
gvaml poiiHLouary. The Grange party {supportod 
by tlio ])oimlaco and the olcrgy), during tdie war 
ravned on nofcwuoJi Engbuul and iJollaiul, was over 
striving bo incroaso U)o power of the young prince 
(aftorwanlH William 111.), who was then a mere 
infant; the ronubllcan, or oVigareJno party, cum- 
posed of til(3 nohloB and the wealthier biirgesaes, at 
the iicarl of which was Do Witt, ou the other band 
nought to fttrii) fclio House of Orango of. all power, 
auil bo UiboliHU outircly the Qllieo of sbadtholdor, 
Du ling William’s minority (jho (wlvantage was, of 
coiuso, with Do Witt and tlie ropublicans. In 
UiiTl, on tlm eenchisiou of Llio war with England, a 
Hccmt arbiclo was inserted in the Heaty drawn up 
botwcon Do Witt and Cronivoll, in virtiio of whioh 


fclio House of Orango waa to he deprivetl of nli 
state-oilieea. After the restoration ox Cbarles II7 
De Witt leaned more to the side of France, nil 
the more when liostUitica were renewed between 
England aiul Holland in 10G5. During the two 
years' Avar Do Witt’s inlhience declined, but his 
star paled altogether AVhen the designs of Lonis 
XIV, upon the Bpanisli Ecthevhindf, beeaiiie mani¬ 
fest, Tlic Grange party carried their poiut iu the 
clovatioii of WilTiani to the family digjuty of stadt- 
lialder • and on the invasion of the Netherlands by 
Louis XIV. iu 1673. Hie Prince of Oronge Avaa 
appointed cominaTider 0/ the Dutch foices.^ The 
liiwt campaign proved iinfortimatG, Avh.icb did nob 
improve the ioinpor of tlio people toAvardg Do Witt, 
who had previously resigned his office of grand 
]»o]isiojj/iry, His bi'otJjer, Coj-jipJius, acDiised of 
conspiring against the life of the HtadtUoUlci, was 
inipnsoncd and tor tuned. De Witt wont to sec 
Uiui on his release. When they were coming out of 
prison, tliev Avoro attacked by nii infuriated crowd, 
and Avorc noth iminlercd, August 20, 1672. 
SlatCB-general deinaiided an investigation, aiiG the 
punishniont of the mnrderera, but the staff tUoldev 
aid not take tlio iicceasniy steps. De Witt was 
peraoiially a man of upright cimracfcer, ^ Among his 
writings uro his Mmoirs (L709) and his Letlars (6 
v«ls, 1728’25), See blic Lives by Simons (1832-'8fi), 
KiuitlenbeU<1862), J. Oeffdea (vol. i. Loud. 1870}, 
mid PoiUahs (Eiig. Craiis. 2 vols, 1885). 

1>Wsbwvyi a niamifactui'ing town and muni¬ 
cipal and parliaineiifcary borough in tlie West 11 id- 
ing of Vonialiirc^ situated at tlic base of a hill, on 
tlic left bank of the CaWer, B‘2 miles SW. of York, 
arid 8 miles BSW. of Leeils. Tim Calder navigation 
connects the toAvn AvitbLiverpool and iiuff, Dcays- 
biiry Ims a cliamhor of commerce formed in 1861, 
an fnllmnry orcotod in 1883 at u cost of JEl 7,000, a 
now towU'hall erected in. 188S at a cost of df30,000, 
now coiiuty courtw, and a gnuuiiiav-scliool (St 
Augusbme’a). Along with Hatloy (q.v.) ibis tho 
contJ'o of tJjo slioddy ti'ada lllauKOts, eorpeta, and 
yoi-ns am also largely Jimniifootured. Tlioi’e cro 
also foundries, ns well as a ixumber of niiuor indus¬ 
tries. I)ows))uvy obtained a municipal olmrfccr in 
1872. Poji. uf iimnicinal boimmli (1801) 18,HS; 
(1881) 20,639; 11888)^33,000. The pavhamentnvy 
borough was formed in 1867, and iiichidoa Batlcy 
and Siiothlll Fop. of parUmnentaty borough (1881) 
69,631. Jt returns one member to parliament. 

l>CXtei% iu Heyaldvy, that sido of a Bhield ov 
armorial ligui’c or compoflitiou Avbicli is to the left, 
not the riglih, of the spectator. This noiueuolaturo 
is ailopted because it covers the right side of the 
Avarrior who carries the shield. 


Dextrine (syn. ‘llritisli gum,^ 
slarch*). When stiircli is carefully boated to 392 
{200’ C.j, or until vajiours aiiso from it, it becoliies 
solublo in cold anil hot Avater, and loses its gela¬ 
tinous character; it also has the propovby, when 
vicAvetl by polarised light, of tuniing the plane of 
uolarlaatLOu bo the right { henco its immo, ^ It la 
of leu UBed aa a substitute for gum-arabic m Ure 
lirocesses of calico-piinting, and for afciffeuing 
diftereiit goods; it U also tippiicd to; tlie hack of 
poHtiLKC-BtaiunB, Ila valiio (ls a aubabifciUo for ^nm 
consists in itu being more fle.xib/o and less brittle 
Avhoii clvy tlian that substance. Siarcli may be con¬ 
verted into dextrine hy the long-continued action 
of dilute acids at a high temperature; also bv the 
action of Din&fcc.se {q. v.). Dextrine starch ;aro 
iaoinorjc, both being compoaod of CqHiqOs; hub 
dexirino may be distmguiabeil from the latter body 
by its nob being rendered blue by Iodine, whicli 
givGR AvitK E a dmgy purple tint. 

Dcy (T'lirkisU ddi, 'a nuitevnal imcloM, et name 
applied to the govcyiior of Algiers before its 
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ccwujiKirtl/ by tho French. Tlio iiamo waw formerly 
sgivQji to oltlorly people, cHpcciaUy anionij the 
ifiinii^aricB; Ixonco ciimo to be connaonly applied ill 
Lo tlio coiiiniaiuling-oJIicov of tluib coriw, 
who fi' 0 (piontly becainiQ aftorwardH pii^ha or vegoiil 
of bhivl province. See IJKO. 

a iowji of Oontral Imlia, lyinK 
olevation of lOOH feel above the aoa, 33 niilea "VY. of 
jlliov, It hna ovor 15,000 iiihiibltiiula, and ])ro- 
BcrvcH, in two lamo iiKiHquGs of rod atone jiinL afoii 
dofoiidod by a liigli minpiii b and L\vonly-.nix loworH, 
Lmcoa of bygone nin^qiilicojieo, lb w ibo eapitivl 
of a jirotccLca atato of Llio Hamo imino, with an area 
of 17d0 aq. in., and (1«81) l!>l,27‘i inliabibiiiilH. 

Dhai'insalu. n. bilbabatiou In blio Pniijab, 
110 inilcB NK. of Lahore. ]*op. 6322. 

a town and din trie b in Iho sou thorn 
Maliralta conn try, in Lonibay prchideiicy, Bonamted 
by blie rivor U'unj^abhadra from Miulnis, Tho town 
liivH no inannfacluroa of inmortaiice, bub a good deal 
of brndo. Pop. (1881) 27,101.—Tho diabvict lm» an 
area of 4536 aq, m., and a pop. (18S1) of 882,907, 
mostly XlintluB. Tlio iiiosl inleroHting feature of 
, tho cmintvy in iU Huilabloness for tho growth of 
American coLLon, which now occupies a bhiid of 
tho LoUil aei’uago do voted to cotton. Cotton and 
fiilk cloth avo niaimfncbnrod in the districb. Tlio 
provalcnb language io Caiuirosc. 

DllOle, the wild dog of India. See Dtia 
Uliolka^ a town of India, in Bombay presb 
(loncy, 22 nines 8^Y. of Alnnadabad, with a roimta- 
bion for tho weaving of woiiioiPs^ robes. It is 
aiirimindcd by a mud ivali d miles in circuit, ami 
lies amid tlio mins of noble palaces ami tanks, 
many daUng from the oiirly Itiiulu period. Pop. 
( 1881 ) 17 , 710 . 

Dliolliorcy a imbivo state of Eajputaim, in 
Central India, on the northern bank of tJio Olnim- 
bill, with an area of 1200 sq, in., and a non. (1881) 
of 249,067, mostly Hindus, Capital, l^bolporo, on 
tho Clmmbul, 3*1 miles S. of Agm by rail. A largo 
lifbcon dnA’R‘fair is liolillieve in Oefcobov, and two 
religious fairs are held every yearnt Machknnd, a 
lake 3 miles bo tlie wcbI, willi no fewer limn li‘1 
tomplca on its banks. 

DlimiCllCC, or DuANOni lyE^chij}wmc)iG {Scs- 
hamu) aGulcatu], an annual horbaooouo plant culti¬ 
vated in Bengal on account of its coarse hemp-liko 
fibiu It is Btcencd and prepared very much liko 
Sunn (q.v.). Obhor Bpocies aro of siiiiifar uso. 

I>lnvalngiri {Blwdlafjftri)^ ouec niipnosod bo 
ho the luglicsb peak of the iriinabiyas, tnil now 
ascortainod to bo at most only the third in point of 
allitiulo, has a lioigbl of 20,820 foot abovo tho sea. 
Itr is in Nopal, in 29'^ N. lat., and 82" 30' E, long, 
l>ial)asc« Soe Easalt, 

(Or., lit. *a syphon/ frinu diahaitw, 
'I go or Jlow llirougli'), a disorder of the general 
ay stem, of which tho judncipal symptom is a 
gimtly increased ilow of urine. Diabetes in of two 
diatincl kinds : blic one, diahcte& iiifti/iiditSt is a 
inoi'o exaggeration of bho wator-oxcrcting function 
of tho kitliioys, aceoiiipiuued by oxtreino Cliirnt, and 
honco called poli/dipaia ((ir., * excess of thirst') by 
sonic authorities; the otlior is a more com pi ox dis¬ 
order of tlio iissimilation, consequent on the foniia- 
lion llrstj and the excroiion by Iho kidneys after- 
wards, of an ciicruious excess of aiiiiniil sugar 
(sec SutiAii), tlie sugar being foiiiul in excess 
nob only in the renal excretion, but in the blood, 
and ill nearly all the secrobioiis which have been 
oxai 111 lied, The piilhology of bliiH (liscaso, called 
diabetes meUitHs (Lab. mclj Mioiiey’), is very 
obsciiiti, notwitliB bail ding tho nniiicrons recent 
phyHioloeical vcscarclies whicli tend to throw light 
on the dovolopmeiit of sugar in bho animal organ- 
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inni, especially in Lho liver, and wliieli must 
iiiubnibLedly ho regarded as lioaring on the noluLion 
of tho probleiiiH coniiccled wibfi ill is disoaBi', 
UnliJippuy, tlio euro of it iw still entirely unknown, 
except lu HO far as it may lie controlled or retardeil 
by good niaiuigomoni of Die diet, drink, and cloth' 
iiig. The con mo of tho disease, however, in very 
dilievont at dilVercnt periods of life. Before mill ill o 
age it is Huvoio, nrogroHsivo, and almost invariably 
fatal. After iliab peri oil precisely similiir ny nip loins 
often appear, especially in gouty persons, bub are 
HO much less dangerous, and ho imicb more easily 
eon broiled, that many auLliorilieR aro unwilling lo 
place bhein in the sanio class as true diabcles, All 
diabolics am subject to progressivo oniaciiiliou, and 
bhoy of Ion become subjtscb lo a chronic diHcaHO of 
tho InngH, closely rcaembling true buherculiir Coin 
Buniption (q.v,); it is eliielly in warding oil' this 
torniinaiion, or some oilier more quickly filial, and 
in luibigating the sviiqiloins of bho malady, that 
tho medical aii can bo of servieo. 

Tlio ilvflt fact olwervcd in Ciiscfi of diabetes is 
usually bbo increased How of urine, when ib 
becomes so great as lo amount lo a practical 
incojjveiilonco'; and al«o a considovablo increase 
of the appetite, and an unquoneliablo tiiirsl, 
which rarely fail to accompany tho diHcase from 
the boginniiig, bub often do not attract attem 
tion^ or at least suggost the idea of anything 
wrong, till an advanced Btago of tlio disorder. 
When the patient demands medical assiMlance ho 
is UKiially Boinowhab thin; the pulno is quiet, tho 
skill cool, the boat of llio surface, indeed, habitually 
ratliev low and easily depressed, q’horo is often a 
com pic bo abnonco ot porspivation, wdiioh gives a 
pecnliar fooling oi harshness to the surface, espe* 
daily of the pnlnis of the I lands. With those 
Byinploms the iirst approaches of pulmonary (liHcaso 
may cononr, In llio very laal slagcs bliei’o is Hoino' 
times dropsy of tho feel; and tlic urine may bo 
natural in qiiaiitily, or oven dinuruMliod. Fur 
the olhor cbaracbors of diabcLio urine, boo Uiiink, 
IMabolic peiwns boar oxciteuienb and fiibigpo, 
either niciital or bodily, cxlreindy liadl^"; and ini- 
nudciico in bbiH respect is not iinfrcquonlly followi'd 
)y Slid den or rapid collapse anil (Iciibb, q'he troab< 
meut consirttH mainly in removing from tlie ilieb, uh 
far UB cmisLslenl with comfort and due nouriKluueiit, 
every thing which caHily buriiB lo tlio formation of 
aninial sugar in IboBysteiii, CHpecially all exc(!s.H of 
farinaceous food. 'Uie coniplolo HUpprossion of 
flugar'forining footl, liowovcr, an rocoiniuoiidoil long 
ago by Hollo, lias not been found possible hi luac- 
lice in the uiajority of cases. Bi’cad composiul of 
gill ten of wheat witlunil stareli, or bramcakoH bakisl 
with eggs, or biscuits inaile of aiinmids, liiiva I icon 
strongly rceoinmended; jvuil in inosL of Lho great 
capitals, tus Loiulmi and Paris, bakers may bo found 
wlio regularly furnish bread suitable for this un. 
fortimato clas.s of Huirorors: indeed, any iiilolligmil 
baker who will Lake Lho trouble may, iindor 
medical direeLion, ho got bo maimfaelure suoh 
bioiid when required j or it maybe ordered in Llif? 
form of cakes and hiseuits, in quanbiticH at a limo, 
fi'om Loudon houses. It is of iiiiporfcaneo, howovm', 
that ib lie aBeortaliicd that Lhn hriMid oi' llenr 
supplied is really Buibahio; for Dr Pavy, one of 
the chief authorities on tliis ilisciiKO, iiseoriaiiieil 
that aoino of tho Ho-called foods for dial jo tins 
contain HUlo Iosh starch than ordinary hnuid. 
Saceliarin (fj. v.) Ima lately been of groat Horvico to 
diabelic.s as ib.supplies the llavonrof Miigar willieiit 
ils objection aide iiropertio.H. Modiciiicrt propm' 
filiould^ ho UBcd only under Die advico of the 
idiysician. There is no .spoolfie, and Llio unguarded 
use of strong roinedieft is bo bo conduniiiod. Of all 
medicines tlmfc liiivo boon used, liowevor, o]dinii 
mill morphia have been found most frequently mo- 
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i\\\ w delaying tliu progress oS tlic diaeiwe. l^innncl 
jUouljl bo worn noxt fclio fclcin, imd tho Wiiia 
Junction of tlio cutaneous perspimirioii aided by the 
warm batlij CR])ecially, perJinps, the vapour batli— 
thnl foYin known m tho Kmsian hath. The 
lurkisli hath, which abslmcts a large quantity of 
iraior thningh the yinii, is [osh siuta-bfc to such 
caae-s. 

l>lal)l(irctSj a reinarliahlo mountain of the 
i^crncHo Alpf?, ^Yvitzovland, on the frontiem of Bern 
iiud Valais, with a height of 10,051 feet above tiio 
hcr. The DiablorotH, with their four main peaha^ 
ai'o coTiipoflcil of limoslono strata, tho loAver heda of 
wliicli avo HO Bolt and nhaly tliat they are easily 
inHijitograled, and mosses from above tumble ovor 
into tho valley, occcisinning the most terrihlo 
('r'ltaslropliCH, an in 1714 and 17411. 

JMiieaustic. See Cavstkis. 

IHucliylOlU Soo PjiASTKlt. 

Dladciib 1^00 CpowN. 

iMlIM'CHlHi (Gr,, from di(lir6^t^ ‘ I dividea berm 
iiHcd in Lj'aminar to signify tlic rrsoJiition of a 
(Unhthong, or of a conkiu'lcd syllable, into fc\v<i 
HvllableH; as Lat. ourw Into ciunt’L Tlio iiamo is 
alKO glvoti to the mark ** placed above a vowol 
Jotter to nidicale that it is to bo imloperideiiily 
primonneed, and uat in eoujuuGUoii with a piC' 
ceding vowol} oh in the ahovts example, ov in the 
Word alirial. fine UmI/AUT. 

((b'., froinrf/«, ‘ thrmigh,’ aiid/pn7v/s, 

* knowledge’), in MoiUoinc, Uui diHcninmatiion of 
ilisGiwoa It iiiohidoH the fttudy of all the vital 
pbononiona of diHeaHCH, and also of their appear- 
ances after death, in ho far uh iKia can aid blioir 
iliHcovery during the life of the patient. It ih nmml 
to B])oak of rational or phyaiologipal diagiioaiB, or 
diagnosiH by flyniptonm—i.e. changes chlolly func¬ 
tional, obaorvocl by tho pationl;; and of physical 
diagnosis, or diagnosis by niana—i,e. objective 
phenoniona ap])rooiahle by the sonsos of tlio 
obaorvov, Tho latter method of dlaguasis has 
hoen inuoli enlarged in seopo niid Ijicroasod in 
impoTtanco by tiio Modem moibods in mBdicino of 
AuacuUatioii (q.v.) ami PcrcuHftioii (q.v.), and also 
liy thu groat advances made in physiological ohom- 
iKtiy, and by the use of tho inicroHcopo. Skill in 
d'mgnosiH is one of the highest gif is of the phyBi- 
cbvn, and nothing distihguialiGS the man of long 
oxiJorionoo from ilm tyro more tlniu this iinornng 
insight into some unBCCii diseaso. Bco Stktho- 
H’opy, liMlYNtlOHCOPllj OlTOlIALHOSOOPlC, &c. 

l>iago]ui| Ncaks »Soe Hoaiks (Matukma- 
TlOAh). 

Dia'goraH (stummod tho *atliomt*)> a (ircck I 
jioofc ami philosopher, was horn in Melos, an island 
of the Cyclados, lie is aaitl to have been a disciplo 
of Do mooli tUH of Abdora, am] he is alluded toliy 
AiiHtopliauea in the Clouds (424 IKO.), Ue seoms 
to have boon Mitty and fearto, and probably 
^ treated the supovstilions of the popular religion, 
with contoiujit. Ho was formaUy accused of im¬ 
piety ill 411, aucl only saved hia lifo by (light to 
rallono, and after wan Is to Corinth, where lio died, 

I To wrote lyiics ami a phih)so[»1iical work, none of 
wljioli ha VO been prosiorvod. 

l>iail and A in an instru- 

niont for imuiKuring tiino by niOJiiis of tho motion of 
the Biin's shadow east by a atilo oinctod on ita sur¬ 
face. It is an histnnnent of very great antiquity, 
ami iinfoTO Moekn and watches bocamo common, it 
wan ill goiieral uho as a time-keoi)or* Some old 
Hiiindiuls are very obibomte-^o.g. that at Ghiniis 
CasLlo, l^oifarsliiro; and raauy hour quaint jiiottoea 
I (ftf, Leisnro Hour, 1H70, p. 413; and Mva Clatty'a 
' I^ooJi' ofJSuii'Biaht new cd, 188 S)). Dial -making was 


then an important branch of niathenmticftl study; 
noYv it is inorc ati object of ciiviosity than utilitj. 
A dial consists of two parts—the stll& or gnomon, 
usually tho edge of n )3labc of luotal, nlway.s niade 
pavaUol to the cartlds axis, and pointing towards 
the north pole; and the dud-planej ^vliicTi may le 
of any hard subshtneo, and on which arc marked 
the threefciom of the shadow for the several lioura 
of the day, their halves, qiiartei-s, kc. Dials receive 
vaiious names, according mostly to the positions 
which bliev arc constructed to occupy. When tlie 
tlial-planc is on the piano of the horizon, the dial is 
called a horizontal dial; when perpendicular to that 
piano, a vortical dial. An equinoctial dial is oiio 
whose plane is parallel to the equinoctial plane. 
The smith dial, north dial, cost dial, west dial, polar 
dial, declining dial, are named fi-om the posibion 
of the dial-piano. The cylindrical dial is n dial 
drawn on the curved surface of a cylinder. Tlie 
riu^ dial is an ingoiuous small portable dial, but 
mthor a curious toy than a philosophical instrii- 
nient. A m'ffhi or 7iOCtimial (ml is an instrument 
for slioYYiiig the hour of Uie night by ttie shadow of 
tliQ moon or sfav.s. Moon-dials may bo constructed 
relative to the moon‘H motion; or the hour may he 
found by the iiiooa's shadow on a suii'dial. But 
becauBo of tJic irregularity oi the nioon*s motion, 
duo to itfl varying .apeoil at diftbront parts of ito 
orbit, the time so found in subject to conHulerable 
on-ar. 

The stile of fl dial being parallel to 
the earth s axis, those familiar with spherical trigo- 
nomotry wiW readily see that the pTobloin oi con- 
Htriiebing a dial resolves itself into that of ascer- 
taiiiiiig where the hour dines cut a given circle, with 
fi view to the graduation of the dial-plane. Suppose 
I'c;3 (iig. 1), a hollow and tvaiiBparent sphere, as 
of glass, to represent the earth; aiul Huppose its 
equator divided into 24 equal par Is by tho mori- 
diniif) ft, i, c, d, &c., one of them passing through a 
given, place, say London (bob HomzON), at the 
point ft. If the Ijoiiv of twolvo bo marked at tho 
equator, both cm the latter meridian and that 
opposite it, and all the rest of the hours in order on 



tho othw mericliaus, those mevidians will ho the 
hour-circles of London, because, as the sun appears 
to move round the eartJi in 24 hours, he will pass 
from one moriclian another in one hour. Tlion, 
if the spheve has an opaque axis, aa Dep, torminat- 
ing in the poles P and jo, tlie aliadow of this axis 
would fall, 111 tho coinse of fclio day, on every pai- 
ticuJni'uioridiaii and hour, ns the huh came to the 
piano of the opposite meridian, ami would tluia^ 
show tho time at London, and at all otlior places 
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oil tlio fsmiio luendiiui aa Loiidon. If t)io f^plioro 
viMiG cut through tlie imdtllo hy plario ABOIh in 
tils rational hoiizon of Loiuloji, mid if Hti'aiglit huofl 
were drawn from the centre, 0/ tlio plane to 
tho poiiitj 4 wlioi'o its oiroiiinfei'ciio-o is out hy the 
limir-circle a rtf tiro Kplinro, llioao liiioH ^voul^l bo tlio 
hour^liiiGH of a lioiizoiiial dial for Ijumlonj for the 
alimlow of tlio axis would fall upon each nartioular 
liour-liiin of the dial, when it loll upon tho lilco limiv- 
circle of blio flphci'o. Similarly, if wo Hiipposo ilio 
^§plicro cut by any oUiar plauc’ facing tlic mcvuliau^ 
tliG lioiiv-circlcs of fcho^ splioro will cut tlio edge of 
tliG plane ill tlioKO pninU to which tho lioiir-liiieH 
ninot be drawn stniipht from ilio conti’O 5 and the 
axis of the fl[diore will cafit 11 alnulow tui tlioRO lines 
at Lho respective liouw. Tlio like will hold of any 
plane, wliotlior it face tlio iiioridian or nob, proviiled 
it do ]U)b coiiioido with it, or do not coiiicido with a 
plane Uirougli the x>rtlcs, aiul poriicndlciilar Lo the 
jdano of tlio oquatm*, hi tho latter case, tlio axis 
wouUI have no clovntiou ahovo tlio jdnne of tho 
dial j in the former, the nhadow would not move 
circularly, 

'CliG wiu.Vr.'std dkiKiiiff rylindot\ an Invention of 
Fovgii^on'fl, irt roprcRcnicd in lig, 2. A BCD is a 
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1^1 a«B cylindrical tube, closed at both ends M’itli 
brass plnles, oil tho centres of whicli a wire or axis, 
ISFCf, is fixed, Tho lube ijH either lixed to a liori- 
vAintal boanl, H, at an angle equal to the htlUudo 
of the piaco, or moves on a joint, so that it may lie 
el ova Led till ita axia is parallel to the earth’s at any 
latitude. 'L'lio 24 honi-'lines arc drawn on Iho out- 
ftido of tlie glass, equidistant h'oin one another, and 
parallel to the axis. Tlio XU next B fltiuids for 
inidniglib^ the XIT next the board, for noon, 
When tho axis is adjuflLeil for the latitude, iiiul the 
board levelled, with the line UN on the iiioridiaiq 
and tho oiuHowards the north, tho axis I'lFG, when 
the sun bIuiicr, will serve as nbilo, ami cast it 
shadow on Iho hour of tlio day aniong the pnrallol 
lioiu'dineSi As the plate AD in parallel to tlio 
<iqv\atoY, iv^ul EFCi pcvpendkuliu’ to it, right lines 
diuM’ii from the oentro to tlio oxtrcniitios of the 
parallels will bo the liour-liiics of an equinoctial 
flial, and tlio axis will ho tho stile, A liorizoiital 
nlafco, r/e, if pub into tho tube, with lines dnuvji 
from tliQ centre to tlio soveral ]inrallels cutting its 
edge, will bo a horizontal dial for the given lati- 
Liidej and siinihirly a vortical plate fronting tho 
1 no vidian, and touclung the tube with its edge, with 


lines drawn from its coiitro to the paiullols, will ho 
a vertical south dhd, tho axis of the instruiuonl in 
both eases aorvhjg for the ntilo 5 and Hiniilaily for 
tiny uther pliile plucctl in ibo cylinder. If, ins toad 
(it being of gloss, tho cyluidor wore of worn), any of 
these (lialfl niiglit be obtained frniu it by si 11 inly 
cutting it ill the planes of the platos, and drawing 
tho linos on the surface of the secLiijn, 

ITnUling soi no times occurs as a term for surveying 
by help of a cmnpass with sights, sueli as is called 
a Mniucr’s dial/ and is used cspcuinlly In. umlm'< 
gvoiiud surveys and niiiu**surveying. 

Dialect, in popular Ian‘mage, a local form of 
flpcc(^li which dillbrs from tlio general or received 
Rpeeoli of the country, but is iiuinifcjstly related to 
it. Still more popularly, dialect is conHidevcd to 
bo a ‘corrniitioh ’ of rocoivod spoccli, due in igiuir^ 
aticG or oaruleHsiicftfl, and is stiginaliscd ns boorish. 
Both ilciiiiitioim are iiiiledablo. Tho lost is so 
oxfcremoly wrong that it would bo more correct 
to icrin received Himoch an artificial (as disliiieb 
from a natural or organic) ^coiruptien' of so mo 
local form of speech vdiich pulituial or literary 
vlrcuuisiauccH have iiu^Kisod upon tho wluilo 
cm III try. 'riio lirsL doll ni lion labouis uiulor iho 
disadvantage of supposing that Micro was fi'om 
tho first in any country a rocoivod fort 11 of speo(jlj 
which ‘ bvolio uj) ’ into dialects, just as Uio Latin 
Ijuignngo actually broko up into tlio llomaneo 
liviiguagas of lo-day. And this leads to the qmjs- 
Lion, IIow does a dialect dilTor from a hmgiiafio? 
Arc tlio so-called Uoinaiico languages not JulTior 
ilialeets of Latin i? fs not Knglish collectively a 
dialect of LowOorman? Was not Latin ihjolf a 
dialect of that original Aryan speocli whicli wo 
(July know in such dialectal forint as Banskrit, 
Greek, Latin, (lothic, t This is a queatleu 
incrclv of llio in can big 'svq assign to words. It 
is well fitted for arguing, as (lil Bias ai-gnod 
(chap, i.), but it is^of no jinictienl value. 

Wifchoufi jfouig into Mio rtiry vexed question of 
tho origin ol Jiuiguage, wo iind that >v}iejov(U' two 
Imintin boiiijjfs aro thrown together JiHjmk(m means 
of eonnmiiiiealioii or language glows ap; Mint 
wherever a family is iaolatod a family language 
is generated; that when tlio family «(maraU,‘H 
into many distinob fain Hies tlioy (‘iirry with I limn 
soiiio goiioral and varions particular foniis of tho 
original family simoch j that wlioro tlmso families 
again separate the saiiui nroeess ^oos on, till Uio 
DUO oi'igiiial speedi is broken iij) into a variety of 
local forins wliicli dillt'r luit slightly from iw‘h 
other, and arc uHiially, 11 10 ugh Htnuige, mutually 
intelligible. Wars, especially civil Wars, coiupn^slH, 
(lofealH, chaug(?s of environ men L duo Lo immigra¬ 
tion and oniigi'ation, coiiltu't with oblnu's dtujviug 
from II iHlVoreut original family, produce havHlier 
changes, till tho groups Imeoino iiiulnally unin- 
tolligiblc. It is at tlim point that the old dinloeis 
may bo coimidered to becumo iiuigiuiges. ^Ve Inivo 
not to go far to seek cxain])loK, Tlui slaug of each 
nuiwy, school, coll(ige, profcHsioii, and iiaudierafb 
ilhiHbratca the lirst > the hisloiy of I'hiropo furiilhliCh 
ahuudaiit exiiiiiplrs of Hkj scmunl, Wg may tluire- 
fore liavc dialects or divt^rsitioH of redated hixuudi 
without having a received sjmcdi at all. In the 
(loui'ishing tinio of (iretU'o, fforodotns wrote in 
Ionic and Thucydides in jVttio. There was not 
ovon a word for Cl reek, wliieli, uh noparate from 
its dhilcelal forms, wim unknown li\l long after- 
wards, In bhiglaud the author of tlio first Liiglish- 
Latin dictionary, the ProtH/doritim J^aroiUonnitf 
fipologiftPH for writing in Kust Anglian, as bciim 
llic only form of spcmcli lie knew, ft was net till 
political donniiatiou called forth a court spcceli 
that tho seed of a received hpeeoh was sown j l)ut 
conturicfl of writers, each t{Ui(‘iiliig up the artilldal 
cluuigoling in his own way while using it to b.xpress 
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vigm'ons (yli()n»lifi, were reiniiotl to buikl up our 
^lorioiiH Npcocli, 

Dialed/, liowovor, U by no moans yet extinct, 
ftvou in (I, though raihvays ami school- 

ooanls Ihrcalon ils speedy ainiiliilation, Tlie 
wriiei', wtio Ims lioou loti Lo investigate tlic 
Huhjcjct during the last twenty years, (iiuls that 
wo have still six gimb Jorins of local spcccli— 
Hon thorn, WoHtorii, JCastem, Midland, Northern, 
iLiid liowlnnil Scoteli—fnrtlior tUvisiblo into forty- 
l^Y^) disliiciH, each of wliioh has genondly numer¬ 
ous varietioHr His ohjoel was to detorinine the 
pronunciation as at nrusojili oxisliiiig all over that 
purl of I'lnghind and Scothind which is not still 
(Joltio; houcQ Jiis dislinctions are mainly based on 
)i-oniinciatioii as roferrotl to the oldest ICnglish 
nm of Utcmi'y speech, thoWest Haxon or^Yossex, 
wliieh, however, novor prevailed over the whole 
emintiy, and in not even the foundation of modern 
UUsvavy speech. Of Uhs pYonunciation ho was 
obliged^ to omit ono stnking and cliaracteriafcic 
paii—vi>!, tho intonation or singsong of speech, 
svUlcU genoYftUy fttvikes a slvangcr i\i»t and ino.st 
strongly, bocauHo lie conld not invent any pmctical 
ineitiis of expressing it, and it was very seldom 
indeed that l\o could hciu* it fvom mtivc \m- 
odimated pGosanU The t\yo ofcliei' points to 
which wo muHt look for dis tine lions arc vocal Hi¬ 
lary aiul construction. VocahulaYy is the point 
nuwt gonorally considered, hut it is iiftcu doliiHivo 
as a moans of sopiiraLioii, because it is so diHicult 
to U'ow the area over which cevtaiu words prevaU 
as distinct from thosft where tlioy are not known. 
The nature (d the investigations and their (lidicutty 
is well shown in MvTlumuis llallam^H ‘ Kouv Dialect 
Wordsi CUmi. Dako, Nesh, and t)s»[c= lo stiirvo, 
Lo play, teinloi', to ollbr], their inodisvn diuleeial 
range, inoaiiing, pronunciation, etymology, and 
early or literary use^ (English Dialect Hoeioty, 
Wibh uiiuHiial words, howtivor, or words 
with iiniiaim) HignihftaUoiis, most gWsansls con- 
Hider bliab they aro oh lolly conconiod, wdiilo at tho 
Hill no timo the dillieiilty tho writers feel in oxjrresfl- 
ing Urn sounds of tho words—i.o. properly speaking, 
in aclually conveying tho words —rondorH tlioir 
identilioation unoortain. This is diflbronb fol* 
liloraiy languagCH whore there is a con veil lional 
orthography and jn-onunciation. Tiio last cliarac- 
toristio mark of tiialeelH is tlioir grammatical con- 
strnotion. It is surprising liow' Jittlo this point is 
iittondod to in most glossaries,-so that tho I'cador 
is gonoriilly loft to tiiscovcv tho const ruction from 
tho exam pies, and theno in many cases arc not 
HuIrHdontly Irufliworthy for tlmt purpose. It is the 
iijoro mitisfactory, then, to icfer to such glossaiios as 
ElworLIiy’s JVcsl i^'ornendj with its sopavaio gram- 
mar ] i)arlington’H i<WA;-,v/^ra'A of ^outh GJmhav; 
iVIisH Jackson’s iihropuhire IVord'bool:.; iind liohiii- 
son’s jMid'Yorhhu'e Ghssuri/, in Avliich proinni- 
oiailon and grainnnir iiro well n.blQndod Lo, and 
uxam]]lcs arc iiuniftrons and ti‘nst>yorbhy. 

• In making the above division of Englisli dialects, 
oonsidDrod as now local iorins of spooch rofoned to 
QTiG old local form, the Wc.'jsox, without any regard 
Lo received spcccli or spoiling, Liio following aro the 
principal disUnetionH rolica upon, and tno arca« 
over whioli they extend. 

(I) tSoiU/icm takes in tho whole south of England 
from Cornwall to Kont, oxtemling north war els on 
tlio west to ihe nortii of Worcester, south of 
VYarwlck and NortliaiiipLon, eastwards to tlie 
boundary of Oxford, and all south of tlvo Thames, 
The marked chanictors aro found in tlio wcstei'n 
half, whlcii die olV enslwardfl, while wcatw'urds Llioy 
exinbit signs of CcUic inlluciioo, Wilts, Dorset, 
Homordot, and Gloucester show this form in ita 
piinio. TiioHo were tlio scat of the West Saxon 
tvvbes, and liesfc pYCHei“vo iKc mark of tlieir origin. 


The main eliaractcr of all the southern division is^ 
tho jn-oinincjation of especially whors not before 
a vowel, as in t/ierCy sir ) The tongue, in the prin¬ 
cipal region, is reverted, that is, turned with Us 
underside to the hard palate, and ita point directed 
towards the tliroat. Tills is the English form of 
the (diflbrent) glottal ?• of thcLow German distnefc. 
It is not only strong in '\ViltH, Dorset, and Sonieisct, 
hut also in Devon (whore Erench n may likewmo 
be heard), though it dies out tlnmgli Cornwall, and 
in west Connvafl, which has compaiutivcly recently 
hecoino English, has become tlut of received 
Kpeech. Ill IJaiupshiiG and eastwards it hccoinea 
milder, hut on the whole it is still well marked 
oven in Kent. It is the parent of received English 
r, which is little dillbrciit from an i in perfect fi? when 
it doo.s not become a simple vwel or is lost. Initial 
/and s in Saxon words become v and z. In con¬ 
struction the speech is peculiar in tho general use 
oi I be for J «/», iiiidu'c ciwi, you for wc arc, you 
(d'c; in the general prolix of u to the ppnt participle 
—a.s l\’e K'dom; tho periphrastic form of the 
prescTittense, ns I ilo (jo for simple / without 
any implied emplmsisj the use of tho accusative ea, 
from AVcssgx him, wliich is replaced by the dative 
him m litovavy speech j mnl in one pmTfc of SomertiBfc 
(near to, but west of, Yeovil) fclie use of ut(:h for 
tlio Ilrsb nei'.soiinl pronoun L In the east of HiiSfiox 
and ill Kent dc, dis, dtil, &c. may be ftlill heavil 
for (he, this, that, ifcc., but this is a comparative 
modernism, 

(2) TFcsfcrn comjiriscj^mostcf Moniuoubh, Hevc- 
ford, and Shropshire, and shows the inllucucc of 
the Welsh, which in early times prevailed over 
Ulqui s and ShvopHlui’e capociially preacA'vea a trilled 
Wolsli r which is in remarkable coittrust to the 
sou thorn and midland r. 

(3) iiWtfmexteuclB over the whole of the counties 
lying north of the Thauioa but east of ^Oxfoid and 
Leicester and south of Lincoln, embracing also fcho 
East Jinghan peninsula ot l^orfblk anti SniYcAU, 
which two conn ties cenornlly have a pronunciation 
of to. do, sooji, as if tlio vowel wei‘o neady Erencli 
muofi tlio saino a« in Devonahire. lint fciiis does 
not oxtoiid to the rest of fcho eastern, whleli bears 
a romarkahlo , resojiibianco to recolvod speech, 
being indeed that part of the country from \yhicli 
it originated, Essex is esiiccially rernarkablo for 
pronouncing 2}((}\cr like ^ylpcr, a practicG whicli of 
ate years (siil>9e(^uenfcly to the time of Dickens iiTiil 
Tliackoray) bus crept into London, and may belieavd 
from most noivaboys, Over Kent, Essex, Suflblk, 
and Norfolk ox lends the land of lYcc, where m is 
used for but not conversely, ns wine for vhte, wa^i 
(rhyming iiuni ) for van, and no on. 

(d) Mdland occupies tlio ^vhola middle region of 
England from fcho north of fclio fchrcc loflb named to, 
roughly speaking, a lino drawn from Lancaster Lay 
on llio w'eat lo the Humber on the east. Tiio 
spRceh of Die largo tract of' country thus in eluded 
is by no meaiia lunnogoiieous. But the Southerner 
is at onco .snt]wised by the diflerenco in tlio pro- 
TUinciatiim of u and n u'l coinc, u^, is>vmWTij 
words, w’liich in tho groalev part of fclii.H region 
rcseinblcB tho Germ an o' or Eieiich crt /itli a dash 
of 00 in footi being really a tvauRitional form 
botwceii the well-known smitlism and Lowland 
Scotch sound and tbceo in foot. This loat Bound, 
howovoY, pYOYiiils in Lincolnshire and tlie south 
of Yorkshire. Lincolnshire is reinarkablo for its 
fractured or divided vowels, which Loid TeniiyBOu 
^Yvl(ies with (t, but which really sound to a Londoner, 
and even to a imtivo Lincolnshire in an, hotli of whom 
vocalise their s’, as if an r wore aiiiioxed, as saiT, 
s^airnts, deerd, for Lord Tenuysons saSy, 

sadinh, dead, dodnt{- say, saints, dead, dpuTh dud. 
BO on. In tho extreme north of Lincolneluro ow is 
pronounced oo, as two, coo, hooso, for ^01^1 co^o, 
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home, wliicli ia not fonnd at all in tlio olhor 
midland counties, but is an old fonii now obauiolci*- 
IhUc of norfcliern speech. ^ In fclio wesievn in id land, 
mid and RCiutli LanciisliivC) OIicHliivc, DorljyRliiro, 
ono of the most Btrikiiip pronmiciaturns aiisca from 
l.)m troatinent of oiOy wliich ik prononncetl on in tlio 
Boiitli only, at tlio Boubh-casb of Lniicasliiio and 
iiortli-woafc of iicnQiiiint^ tlio prolongation of 

rt in haty cat in the south-west of Jjancasliirc, of a 
in faikev in tho Houth of Yorkshire, and south Derby, 
and like eye nearly in Cheshire and noilh Btairoi<b 
ehii-o. Tlio word hir she, is hoo in south T4nucasliiro, ' 
north Derby, and CiicBhiro, and shoo in south York^ 
ehlro. Tlio dolhiito ariklo sontli of Ohcsliive, 
Dorby, and Notlingliani lias tlio usiml ISuglisli 
fonu, but in Clifishiro, norlh Derby, anti Lancasliiro 
iiDComcs the th in oath -without any vowol, 
Miougli nfton ivisiiiiilaled to a preceding V, and in 
sou 111 Yorlvshii e h rcductjd to a simplo witliout 
any vowol. Jn constnuition the inost roniarkablo 
foatiiro iH blio^ verbal plnval in -cu in Iho preaontr 
tonso, often singularly otmtiuotcd. Thus an yo? 
ia huve-n youf" dm tnci/ (virUh the peoiiliiir /e) ia 
(lO’cn, ^do illoyi’ iheu/cnimm, they'hiww^oty ^fchoy 
know,* and BO on, This prevails in Laneaahiro, 
Olicahire, Derby alii ro, and the parts of Yorksliiro 
adjoining, but is lost in most of south Yorksliirc. 
it iiau iTisappoarod rocontly in Not Ling luvnislnre, 
is rare in tho soiiih midland, and practically dis* 
appears in Loicestor. / am ia used in this region, 
in euntrasb tobho stmthern I he. The r is very liglifc 
ami onite didbmnt from the eouthem rovoncu r and 
the Scotch sivougly Irillod i\ 

(5) Northern exteiuls from the northern boundary 
of the lukUnnd to Scotland, I-Ioro oio bceomoB oo 
eompletoly in moat of Yerkshiro, bub romaiiiB in 
tho drat fltago of transition front oo to ow in 
CuinberlaTul uud WcBbrnoroland, Tim short ?/ in 
hut, ciu, is 00 ill foot. Tlio vowels are much 
fractured or divided througlioiit north bancasluro, 
(bt’iubetWd, ttu\\ but 

[liflbrontlv from the forms found in Lincolnshiro, 
Mio flonnfl of ee or eu in kcr, henr, being prefixed. 
Ill the south'cos tern part long i hoeoinca a in fathn't 
which ia nob tho^ case in the south-western part, 
TJio dofiiiito arfcIclQ hGcoiues simple vowoUess 
(being qiiibo lost in HoUbrnoss, Yoi’kshii'ej up to 
a simiouB lino blirouLdi nortU Ciiinborlaiid and south 
Diirhniii, afber Avliicli tlio usual foi'iii the is resumed 
and continued to the Scotch lonlor. Instead of 
^ a»i, I is is regularly uned, at l<.‘at<l till the is 
res to rod, and bhon goiiorally I am is heard. In 
Norlhumborlaud a tmiiHibion occurs from ilie short 
00 ill fool in such words as cuiy through HHOuiid 
uioro Tcaoiubliug Ooriiian o, and only aliglitly 
diflbroul from nudland nliort it, to the regular 
Htni thorn and Scotuh form whieli is cstablisliod 
about Woolor. ^ Jhit the great peculiaiiby of 
NorthiiiiibcrJaad is the uvular (oi* as it is iiHiULlly 
called, gutliiral) ^pronunciation of r, almost as in 
tlio north of Franco and (loniiany. This is 
apparently of recent origin, and liaully overlaps 
Llio county border on tho south, while it is not 
heard beyond Berwick on the iiovUi. The iioigh- 
bouriug Soots cauiiob pi'onoiinco it. 

(0) ijowhind ^icokh porvatlc.H all Scotland where 
Gaeli 0 ia nob the common language—i.e. generally 
the Boubli and east, including the Orkuoya and 
Siietlands. Historically, the English huiguago 
was tvansplantcd into ScoLlaucl from the cast of 
Yorlighlio and Norbluunberland, but it iiowdlllcra 
lint tonally from iho spcecb tlicro used, Tho apaeoh 
in tiio south of Scotland ia probably the most 
aimioiit form. (See Dr d. A. 11. Miiri’ay's Dia/eri 
p/thoSoulhorn Coitnlics of Scotkmt {187.Dj which 
is [>lieclassical work on the subject.) PJionotica-Hy, 
Mia Houlliorii form is markable lor robaiaing ow 
when nnb followed by n consonant, and using oo 


when a consonant follows, iih com, hvusCy wheivjw 
in tho rent of Scoihuul they have coo, hoosc, n« 
in YorkHliiio. Grammatioally, it is romarkable 
for distinguishing tho pi'OHoni parliciplo from the 
vorbal iioiiii, botli contnuiidcd^ aa -tny in modern 
Englisb, tm Ulansttn in ctansin shoes,’ As the 
TCiiglisli proceeded north to Edinburgh and round 
to the north of tlio Forth, tliia and other din- 
tiiictious wore lost. It ih the middle Lowland 
iSeoii'rb, which flnbscqiiontly spread to the wo.st 
and south, that is usnally known os BcoLcb by 
Englislimoil, tlirough 'JluniH and Bcott in modoni 
bimea. It was a higdily onUivatod variety, })Ut wna 
ahvays consiilorcd to bo liinglisli by its older writcra. 
North Xjowland Scotch lion luirtli of tlio 'I’lty, and 
has tho "Nvell-known iieculiarity of using / for wli, 
and in Caitliiioss tlieie is tne rcduetion of the 
dofinitu article to its vow'd calono. Tlio OrkneyH 
find Sliotlanda are Lowlmid Scoteh oiiKraftcd on 
Norwegian, or Norn, as they iorm it—i.o. old 
Norse, winch has oceasionod many peculiaiilk'a 
holli of proniiiioiLitian anil constrnotion, of which 
ihogoiioral, but not universal, use of / i, for tho 
two Himnds of ik in the, tccih, need only bo men¬ 
tioned, For the ovidonco on wiiicli tho above divi- 
nioUR are founded, witli comploLo details and o.v- 
mii|deR, iho imder is roferrccl to Aloxamloj* ,f. 
Ellis's Nomting Phonology qf Rnglish Ih'cdvrU 
(1880), forming . Vavt V, of \\{t{ Early Nnglhh Prth 
fi miciafmi, 

Tho above TCnuirks refer to tho existing forms 
of wpeeoli. Dr Morris in his nrefacc.s to J/ainjwk, 
Alhkndivc Poems, Pan UNcftcl, &c., bus ondcii- 
voiircd, from the AlSS., to dotermlno the charar- 
toristiofl of our dialects in tho Early ihiglish 
period. Ho admits only throe—southern, niidland, 
and iioi'fcherii, but dividoa the luidlanil, MvJiicli 
proflonts UH with no one typical form/ inU> went 
anfl oast midland. 

All lufiguagcs prc.^ont a vtuicty of local foniiH, 
Yciuth bten pwlkdly UUwUixltd Cw 

English; and in many oi Mi esc tlm diwtreisimnri4 
arc much greater tliiin in Eiiglisli. Triuce LoiiiK' 
Liicion IJonapm'to has done much not only ^Yibll the 
English, but with the DaHquo, bb’cneh, and 1 tali mi 
foiiiiBj for tho last, see also Tapitnll’s cellectlen, / 
2 UP'lan Italiani in Ocrialdo (lH7h). Tlie dialects 
of Loav Germ an liave been trualcd hy d, AViukhu’ 
in Ilia /bVWc/’i'//'Ort (187d). Tim Swedish diiilcclH 
nro being o.sjmcially .studitsl now, ^ Tho High Grv- 
iwm atul fciwisa dialects have received uuiel\ aticu* 
tion, Schmoilerb bavarian Diakets (^F^und(lrfn^ 
Puyems, 1821) in a roiiuirlcablo work. And so on. 

Now to what end or piupoHo is this Htudy nf 
dialccU pill-sued ? Tiioy possess c(mi))avaiiroly no 
litevatiu’c having any attraction in i I self. The 
mtidoru forms are spokoii (inly hy tlio i Hi lor ale, 
ami Houiwl unomUh mid harsh to an cdmiaied car, 
T'lioy are not piirsucLl for I he ideas whudi they con¬ 
voy, hut for the niaiinorin wliicli they convoy Ihom. 
They lend us to understiiud how a i-oecived or literary 
language was formed. They conluiii multiludrs cif 
‘missing links/ which aorvo to oxidnin vidatiens 
which might otUevwise eutiroly ludllc the sludcul 
of language. 'J'hns, tlicM'c aw ium old fomiR, llioJi 
proimuucod as the j)resent long ce mid oy, which 
now aiipcar as long t and ow. 11 ow did tliis conic 
alumt? It is evident that Uie ju‘o]ilo couhl not 
have suddenly left od’ one and taken up anolbc]'. 
No\y Mio ueLiml tmnsitional fornin nlill exist, like 
fossils, ill dialectal Hpccch, Modern philology 
obli'^*« iiB to leave the moroly wjiltmi forms and 
BI inly living uHagos. This is only possiblo liy Btudy- 
iiig cxlatonl local forms of speecdi, in other -words, 
dialects. 

Thoro is a cousidorablo lilerainre of niodeni 
English dialects, hut it hibeurs under the dis- 
a<lvaiilagc of goimially not being genuine -i.e. not 
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(luti Lo lUalotib ftpcakem thiiiiisolve.H, ftiitl wlioii so 
(iuo, aa in lini'iis’H unoiiis, it ia loo apt io he iiiRliily 
iiiixdil up with ]n(Hloni vccoivcd apccoli. Niiturally, 
tho b(U|n ilialcct Hpoakei- ia not a literary niiiiii aa 
llio ^vrilei’ of dialocfc worka inorilahly k Some of 
llto best pieces of Oiimboilaiiil speedi ((Tihaoii j and 
lli;,4 b’liriitiHS dialcot j Pike tali liarliev) have 

boon wntteii by nicii wiio bud lived oi.ly a fow 
yeaw in the aoiinti'y, and had been attrnoted by 
ilio curiotiH foniiH o\ tlio syecudi amon^r wliicli tliey 
mino, Otiiorri wconi lo liavo been wnfcfcon piiicly 
'from tho fmi of the tiling,’hueli os tbo Ksyox 
'TipLme h'air’ and ‘ John Noakos and jMaiy Stilca,’ 
and llio Kiuit ‘IJick aiul StilJ One of tlio few 
iiiodovii books wi'iltou with a do.Hivo to show the 
baltot bido of lUo dlaleet us distiv>^uWied from Us 
]iidio)X)ua side is Lhu laic \V, liamcs’s Dorset- 
Hhij’C pomna, Tlitu’e aro nli/o matiy serif jus Cum hoi- 
fund poems given by Gilpin. Nathan Hogg’s 
j Uuirdn) poems and l\ioKv)fiooy Scoldinfft as edited 
l>y lOlwurtliA^ with the pronimciatloii and no ton, 
deserve study as tlio work of natives, I'lio legion 
of ruaiicuMliii’G ami Vorksliire books in cliiefly rol- 
lU'.kiiig. But Tim /hhhm has hccoino a classic, 
fn Novbhuniherlaiid the Fitmm's Tan takes a 
HiTnlhu* poftltinn. Both liavo iiilhionced tho ortho- 
grapliy usod by other writoiH. In Scotland, besides 
Burns and Scot(}, must bo menfciouod tho oxcolleut 
AlKmloetiflluro Jvhunii CM of (htalutncuhy and tlio 
HUino writer’s Lifo amoun my ((in Folk. HoimiKoiPs 
Omitlhin Sketch To\>k W also limb-rate. Tlio 
JUbUoamphtntl List of wfnks relating to dialccLs, 
including both gloHsavicis and Gxanii>icn, published 
by the KngliHb Duilcct fcjocioty, whicb was ftnindcd 
ill (SOULai 11H 200 pages, and to this and the 

ether |uiblicutimis of lliis nierlborioim secioty tho 
reader is refoiTcd for furtlier iiiferimition. 

0lal€Cti<' (h'oelc veil’d wliieli Higuificd 
ovlgiimlly *l-ho art of rational conyoiuiiUen/ but 
came to liavo a becliiiicRl sigiiilication iu the laii- 
giiugo of philoaophr. A.b firat lb implied a rogxdur 
and flcioiitillo uiotliod of Lroatiug goitoral concep- 
lions or gmicral ton ns-a sort of anatomy of iianioff, 
and throiigli them of the things donotod. In bho 
Boeralic pliihwophy, and moro csiicdully tii bliab of 
Plats, dialectic was thus the moLliod of tho liigliest 
and doopcat kind of spemlutiim. Avisloble gave 
auotlior sigiiilituiblou to tho woitb^ According to 
him, uncicntille vveof or deduction m dillcveub fmm 
ft dinleotio proof, which is only a prohahlo deduc¬ 
tion. After tJiift, dialectic came nmiid to imply a 
kiiul of fcueing iu words, tho art of so using the 
forijis of reasoning iia to confound your opponent, 
and make falladcs pans for trntlp Dmltjetie is 
sometimes used as Hyiumyinoiis with logic. Jho 
Ilogoliaii liliilosnpliy regards diahicbia as at onoo 
tho lUoLhod of knowledge and of tlio ovohiiitm of 
tlio nnivorse ibHclf. 

Oriillii^c (XIr. tUttUayd, Miitorohaimcs T «o 
culled from its chttiigoablo colour)* a mineral iioavly 
allied to Awgito and by soiao i^ganlcd as a 

variofcy of Ik It« chemical composition is ef»seu- 
lially till) same. It is sohloin found perfectly 
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way of comlinHiTig tlieir inveatigatioiis and convey¬ 
ing their instructions. Tho Socratio dialogue is ib 
conversation in the form of question and answ’or, so 
contrived that tho person questioned ia led bimscif 
to originate lho.se ideas tliiit the questionov \vislie.s 
to bring licfoi c liiiii. Tho dialogues of Plato are, 
as ib wore, pliiloHophical dramtw, in wliicli tlio 
JSoemtic inefcliod of invostigation is brought to bear 
upon speculative subjocts. Uoo of tbe greatest 
masters in this form wiia IiiicUm, whose keen-edged 
and brilliftnt wit ivas o.speciaUy adapted to it. TJio 
duiliigiio ia Imt ill adapted to tho exposition of 
niodorii sciciico, aUliough demontaiy hand-books in 
tlio form of question and nnawer are still useful as 
.supplying tlie xfciulcnb with aserias of concrete facts 
tiwriciy expressed. Of the luoro omiiicnb modem 
writera of tho Htorarv forms c£ dialogua, wo nia>' 
mention J2;-asniw,s in Latin ; Lea^iu^, Herder, ami 
Wiclfind [iinoiig the (Jornmn.'i} Volrarch and 
MaciiifLvelH in Italy; Pdnelon, rontciielle, aiul 
Diderob in France; and in HngltiiKl, Berkeley, 
Swift, irurd, Ilan-is, Helps, ami Landor in bis 
Imaginarn Convc}'sediotm. iliidogue coiuVi w d wUh 
action gives ua the drama, 
muHysifi* See PiFFysioN. 

Oianuiffliotisill. Bodies nneh as iron, when 
placed ill a held of niagnotio force, tend to niovQ 
from places of weaker to plftcca of stronger force. 
The opposite is true of bisniiilli and other sub* 
Htftucea, iSucIi aubatanccfJ arc said to be diemaj- 
ncta\ For further information, ace Maqnetom. 

tm epifccopal town, of ineiui 
appcavaiico, iu the Biw/ilian piovineo of jMiiuu 
(feraefl, U is tlio amtre of a rich diamona dintiicfc, 
imfl has inaiuifacturcs of cotton and goldwaro, 
Bop. 13.00n. 



loi'iiicd ilfl ordinait^. In the cii‘<ilo, ellipse^ and 
liyperboJa, every diainetor paasoa through the centre 
or the curve, and ia fcliero bisected ; but it is only 
in tlio case of the circle that all (liametera ftm 
oquftl. In tlic parabola, fliuco bho eeufci’e of tba 
curve Ib at an infinite dtetaucoi all diameters am 
porallol to the a.xia, 

Diamond {corruptal fmiu a<^avwtt, q.v,), a 
natural form of crystalliaod carbon, highly valued 
as a precious stouo, but of iiiuoh feea value than the 
ruby. The diamond cryfltalliBCB in the cubic Or 
inoiioniefcno flyslcin, ita comipon forms being the 
rocular OGtahodron, fclie rhoinbio dodcoalicdron, anu 
the six-faced octahodimn The faces are oiten 
curved, and tlio genoral form of the crystal 
or le^s rounded Cleavage is p^erfect, parallel lo 
tho faccH of the ocUilieilmii-a fact winch is often 
taken advantage of in apUltiug off fragments for 
tlie DniTJOse of removing ifawSr Ike Hurrace of tiie 
diamond freqiiontly exliibita and tmngukr 
iiiiprcfiflioiis, while tbo intorioy ni ay contain iiucio* 
scouk cavities and various inclusions. A tli^tinctJy 
lamollar sti-noturo is by no moanB uncommon. 

The iusfcvo of tho dlauiond is pecuUar to itself, 
and Jieiico termed ‘ adaiimntino.' Ii^ a natiiiul cmij 
dition^ howovor, tho suiface ofto piemen fcs a dull 
ft is brown, gmy, or giooii I lond-gruY sciui-inetallic histro. Tlio high rermctivo 
duo hifitro when \ nud uisporeivo powors of the diamond piodu , 
when the stone is judieiously cut, a brilliancy and 
‘lire'unequalled by auy otbor atone, 
index of ^fraction is 2'4, and tho angle of total 
reflection nboiit 24^ 24^; the latter ^couute foUhe 
lu8fcre» inmmmcli ns a largo moportion of themn- 
dotifc light ia in awolbciifc dJamoiidiuAected horn 
the inn'or snifoco ol the Tkc liiamoruk 

cspooially when coloured, is bigldy Ph 
5.- n-Rffti- RYi^nanrA tO bl'liU. 
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■cvvHtallisBd, lu6 ustially masMirc, grauulav. or dw- 
Wilrtilialftil, ttiHl in oliftractoi'iaeil oy ifc» mai'KO'lly 
iainiiiateil .striifttiu'c. fo is lirown, «my. or green 
in colour, Imt sUowa a kiwi oC iiwUlUo liwtw when 
livokctt iwvoss tho cloiiyngfl. IIim is cUio to Uio 
lUTsoneo of niicrtir^copic tubular inclusiona or louf- 
otH wiiioh aro cliaposod jiaiullcl to llio cloava^c- 
phiucn OT lamina). Dinllago rock-fonuiug 

luiiionU of «onio impoiiaiico, occiming ns a primary 
CQURtibnout of Gahbro (q.v.). 

1Ii2llO^UC« a coiivoimLiou hob ween two or more 
iWHOtiH, implyii'K. Iiowovcr, Kicator unity rani con- 
linuity of HUlueet Uuwi m onUnnry oonversftUoij. 
'Vl\o ancient Orook pliilosopliorfl were fowl of tine 


Srto^;rafro; e.poLuro to firilliant illumina¬ 
tion it oinito the wya winch it htw aJjsoihed, anfl 
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tUns bocomoti aotf-liimimnis in the tlai’k. Uiulor 
i}\o elopU'ic diacliavffo in a lii^bly’rarelied inedhun 
lb oxhlbits lieanl^ifnl nliowplmvcscont phonomoimj 
m noinfcocl out by Mr drooken, 

'the finedfic gravity of Ihe duunoud in ahoul 
3' 112 , and ita degree of liardiioHS greater than that 
of any other mineral, being iiidicaictl by 10 in the 
ordinary seab. The oxccsBivo liavtlncss sorres to 
(Ibliiignisl) blio dianiond from oblier gein-wlonea; 
any stone whicli readily flcratcbes ruby and sapnliivo 
numt be a diamoutl, f^obwitlistaiKliiig itfj liarducHS 
tho iliamoiid ia bvlfctlo, and Jmnee tlio absurdity of 
i!ui anoiont tof^t whiolj profe^Hod to dintingiiidi iliu 
diamond ])y itii 'witiislanding a heavy blow struck 
by a haulmor \rlioii placed an nii anvil, 

llcgardod formorly as a peculiar kind of rock’ 
cryB tab tho clieiuical composition of tho diamond 

was bIuuvii by tho li'lorciiUno acadomiciiniH Averiinl 
and 'Lkirf'ioiii, about 109<1, that tlio diamond could 
bo volabilisod at a liigli toinporabiire, tlioir oxpori- 
inoiilH having boon mado at the cost of the Clvaiid- 
duke Ciwnio ill, 

Now ton ill 1704 oNprcssctl tbo opinion that Iho 
diamond, From its high rofraugibilifcy, was probably 
an unoiuouB body coagiilatod. In 1761 tho Kini)ovoi‘ 
Kraucis I. performed an o,\ponnicnt wliidi nliow^ed 
that diainoml.s Btnnigly boated in a fiininco coni’ 
ploboly disappeared. Towards the latter part of 
tho 18Lh century sovoval Iboncli oxjiorinicntalistH, 
iiKoluduig Darcbfc and Mcui'Laur, oxaiuincd the 
bobavionr of diainonds at a liigli fcompei'atiirc; 
but it wan rc»Qi*voil for Lavoisier in 1772 to demon- 
Btrabo that wIilIq tho diainoml is oxbromoly rofrac- 
tiovy if lioabod wibli total cN'cliision of aii'i it ia 
readily ooinbusbildG at a moderate tompcraburo 
in tho proaonce of air or oxygen, with production 
of ^vboiiic acid gas. In 171)7 tiie Fiiiglisli chenilsl 
KiiiltliHoii Tcsniifini .satisfactm'ily showed the iden¬ 
tity of (lianioml with cavhoii. In vccoiit yoara 
lugidy vofiuGil leacavchefi on this sub}cct have boon 

in ado by J)iinias> hiUis, lloscoo, and I'Medol, all 
lending to prove that the (liaiiioud is nracbhfiilly 
piiro carbon, Chcinisls have {^oiiomlly expon- 
monfccd, for sake of economy, with imjniro sptsci- 
mons, and have thus obtained on coniluisiioii a 
consulcrablo amount of uhIi* the natiiro of wJiicli 
liots not been woU luscerbaincd, It has been aliown, 
however, that Hio purer tlio dimnond ilio Binallor 
is the proportion of iwli left on its com bus lion, 
GiialaY Hose, sUoYlly before his death, aubjocted 
(liainondsj inclosed in a vesHcl freo from air, to the 
intense heat of the voltaic are producod by a 
nowerfuL dynamo coiistnicfced by {Siemens of borlin. 
Under thesecircuiuBtancoH tliogoiiiH ])ccaiuo griulu- 
ally incrusted with a dark ooatiii*'’ of graph!tic 
niattor, and in, soinc coses Iritingiiutr dopressujiiH 
wpro developed on the faces, aimilar to tlios^^ often 
olisorved in tlie 8outh African diiiinorul in its 
natural state, 

As tho clieminal eomposition of tlio diamond w 
well known, it Iuih ofLon been anpposcil tluit carbon 
inigiit bo induced by artilicial nitjans to aBsiimo the 
chavactttVA of Cb'i H'im. in A, llawvay 

of Glasgow announced that ho Imd sncdccdcd in 
prodiictJig arbilioial ilianioiulH by ijiclo&ing a mix¬ 
ture of paraditi Hpirlt and boiie-nil distillate, with 
mcbfUiic lilliimii, in u Htroug wrong!it-iron tube, 
and exposing it bo prolonged heat in a rovorhora- 
b(ny furnace, BpecinieiiB of diainantoiil carbon 
weiD thus obtained, but of small and it Avon 
fcMind Lhab these, Avhon ])laced on the wheel, imnie- 
diafcoly cnmibled. As tho exporinients elVered no 
promUo of coiiiimcrcial Bucccf^^i and wore of ho 
dillbulb and dangoroua a duiracter, they have nob 
baen repeated. 

It is no table, that the aceurveuce of diauwndfi 
has been recoi'ilcd in a meteorite. JeofoiH' and 


LaCchiiioir in cxauiiiuiig the niotooribo wliiidi bdl 
on Soptojiihor 22, 18811, near Novi-(Trei, gov(un- 
jnont of Ikmxa, Koiith-eafit Uuhrui, di'UM'tiul tlio 
])reBoneo of about 1 per cent, of dSanuuUold eurbtm. 

All iuiporfecl variety of diauioiul knowii an borf^ 
or bocii'l, occurs in tlie form of small Hpherical con- 
orobioiiH with cry hUiI lino 10 x 11110 . A1 (bough unlit 
for use as an oriiameutal stone, it is employed 
when ground as an alinuling agent) and l,lio jiowder 
julxed with oil serves to feed the hipidiiry'H wheel 
when cutting hard hIoiu's. Much of Ihy horl; of 
commovcG is not Llio inineraiogical varioby* i>iil 
eonsisU of Hpliiiicvs, rcugli iragnionis, and iin per- 
feeb cryfitals of ordinary diainonds. Tlio diaiuoiids 
usctl % the glazier for cutting glass are ordinary 
crystals with rounded faecH) and arc kiiinvii os 
diaiuouds. Tho cat, ilioiigli only to the 
of eAwwt tlwi til&bU au iiidi^ ia satUcumt 
to doterniine Avith prcciHiou the direction in wliicU 
tlio gluMB shall break, 

Carbon t or carhonialot is tlio name applied lo an 
ojiafiuo, black, grrinulai’, or iinp(’rfeetly cryRtalliMcd 
variety of diamond foimd only iii llm'/U, Avbere it 
was tliseovored in 184ii, AVbile its density is less 
iliau Ibab of crystallised diainoiid, its liarduess is 
juiicli greater, and heuee it is used in the arts, 
ospeeiully for mminting in Iho steel lieads or crowns 
of the rotary iliaTUoml drills for rock-boring. 

The art of cutting and jmlisliing Llie diamond is 
said to liiivr Ixsen discovered in bifid hy Louis do 
llergueiu of Uniges. As now practised, the Htoiio 
is first, if necessary, citiiivod or sjiliL, and then 
'briitcd’or rubbed into slnipe. The faces of the 
Btoiie tliuK *cul’ are grmunf and polifihctl on flat 
inotal diHCB, fed witli cliainoud dimt and oib aJid 
revolving with great rapidity hy Bb'fun-power. 
Ainsierdaiii in the chief home of tliiK iinluHtry, find 
tbo trade is eluelly in the liandH of deAvs; hub 
diamond imtliiig and iiolishiiig are also now ox jen- 
hivoly ciii'j'ied <ni in Londoji, Aniwcj'p, v'vo. 'riio 
Common form of iho diamond is oilhev Um liviKiant 
or the rofiecut The Iirilliaut rescinhlos two trnii- 
caicfl cones, base lo base, the edge <if liio j line lion 
being called Iho tliu huge plane at the top 



Fig, 1.—Hijuavc-ont lUilliant. 


is the iablCf and the small fare at the huso the 
eutcl; tho BitUf-s nro covered wiiJi Hynnneti ical 
facets. I'Tg. 1 Bhowa a square-cut brlilianl., and 
fig. 2 a round-cut brilliant. The rose huH a flat 



biiBC, with sides fornieil of rows of libingular faei'ln 
ritting as u loiv pynupid or lioiiiiMiilicrf^ j Imt this 
form of diamond m ilaily lieceming less fuNirioimble, 
and is there fore fd eoinjuiraiii’cly litUo value. It 
is illuHtraLed by fig, ,'l. 

bnlia Avas foiiuprly the only eonnbiy Avhich 
yielded dianioiulH in qnimtily, and thonon W('re 
tthbiiued till the gvciU hisloriral stimiw of anil- 
qnity. Tho chief dianioiuLproducing districts are 
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tlumc (1) 111 bhc ISUulms ino.skkncy, on tin* ICistim 
and (lodavari livoi’a, coniinoijly though iinimiperlv 
Un\ml tlm UokimiU Tcgion; (2) in biic (Jeiibml 



3. —Uoso-€Ut Diftiiiutul. 

Pi't)viucGa> incliuhiig the iniiie« of Sunihiilpiir; and 
(ji) ill Ihindcilkhaiuh vliero llio Paniin niino.s arc 
BitiuiLod. 

At jn’csont the (tminoiid production of India is 
iuKigni(leant, lb in notabio, however, that in 1881 
a lino cliainoiuh wolghlug 07ij eavats, \vm fonnd 
near Wajiu KaTiiv, in tlio Pellai'y dwtriet, Madvaa. 

The Htone was cub inli) u biillianlr weighing 245 
oaralH, and h Icnown t\H tho ‘ (ior-do-Non'.* 

fh'azil ^Vf\M not regarded ns a diamoiid-vielding 
country until 1727, when the true nature of {serluin 
erysbals found in the gold washings of the proviiirc 
of Minas (loraes wiis_ llrsb detected. Diainoiuls 
oefiur nob only in this province, hut in Ualiia, 

Goyaz, Mafcta < lros.so, aiul Vamini, Tlio geological 
coinliliouH uiuler wliieli fciio ininoral occurs have 
of laLo yuarw been carO' 
fully studied hy 
fcHHors Derby, florccix, 
and Chabrinn, 'riio d Ia¬ 
in ondH are found in tho 
HaiulH and griwelK of 
rivor-beds, itssoeiated 
with alluvial gold, spuc- 
ular iron ore, rutile, 
aiiabasu, topa/., and 
boiinimliiio. Tn iao^au 
extraordinary diaiuonil 
svivft Cttwwd lijf a 
in tho river JJogagein, 
in MliiaH Gomes. It 
Wfiigliod 264J carabH, and 
waa cut into a brillianb 
of porfoob water, weigh¬ 
ing 123 carats (hoc Ilg. 

4, h). This brilliant, 
known a« tho of 
tho aoiilh,* was soltl to 
tUo (laiUwav of Uaveda 
for .C80,0aa. 

Hntli blio Indian and 
the Brazilian dianumd- 
doidH have of late yearn 
boon oolipaod by tlio re- 
nnrlcablo discovorios of 
South Africa, Although 
it was known in tlio htsb «» Grc^t j h, 8Uii‘ of Iho boiitli i 

oenlury that diamonds 

occurred in certain \iartH of South Africa, the met 
wiw forgo bloii, find when in 1807 tboy were found 
near Hopotown, the discovery canio upon tho wand 
m a buvpviftc. The principal nuaoa are aibuatecl in 
Oiiqualfiud Went, bub diamonds arc also worked 
hi tho Orange Uivor Free State, asnbtlngOTfifontoiii, 

Tho atonefj wore llrsb procured from tho *rivor dig- 


serpentinoiia breccia, filling pipes or * chimney*.,’ 
generally regarded as volcanic ducU, which fee 
frotn unlvtiowu t1ej>ths aud bm-st tlncugh the Biir- 
rounding shnlpA The ‘blue ground,’ or volcanic 
breccia containiug fragments of various rocka 
cemented by a aei'pcntmoiiK paste, becomes altered 
by nicteoric agents os it approaches tho aurfftco, 
and is converted into ' yellow eartJi.’ yVt KimLevley 
blie neighbouring ecliista, or ‘ reefs/are aeBOctatcfl 
with sheets of a bwialtic rock, wliicli are pierced \>y 
the ijipo.tt. III the year 1887 tlie production of the 
priiieijnd luiiioH wafj follows : 

Wcliil,i ill CimK Ynlue. 

K liiiliprlcy.1.833,832 Jtl ,410,207 

Tip JJt'er's .. 1 , 013,048 1 , 022 ,S 7 S 

J)u Toil's Pmi. €C(I,670 Ob7,2&3 

linllfonleiii..... € 02 , 2-10 012,062 

StAognathio. 107 250 

8,040,800 ^4,0?-3,5&0 

The preat munbov of large btoucH found m tiic 
iiiincM of South Africa, ns compared with those of 
India and Brazil, is a striking peculiarity, in the 
oarlicHt (hiy.s of African ininiiig a diamond of about 
88 carats was obtaimid from ji IJoer. Tliis stone 
when cut yielded a splendid coIoiiiIpsh brilliant of 
4(ii carats, known as the ‘Star of Sontli Africa/ or 
as the ‘Dudley/ since it afterwards became the 
proiierfcy of the" CountesR of Dudley. Some of the 







Fig. 4. , ^ 

, Koh Piiiu’; </. Itoijtint; c, OrlofF^^ilt actual bUo. 


ciiac ciiaiiumus ^ ^ ^ i 

in certain parts of South Africa, the fact African fitones arc ‘oil coloured —i.e. of pale 
obtoii, find when in 1807 tboy were found yellow or brown tints i but a Iw’ge goiU ^ siugiilar 
►etown, the discoverv came upon tho world purity was found at Kinibcrlfly in 1880. 1 Jua ia tho 
Liviftc. The principal nuaoa aro aibuatecl in lainoua ‘ bliio-white' tlianioml of 160 carats, Imown 
[id Went, bub diamonds arc alao worked from the namo of its possessor ns tlie lor ter 
an "0 Uivor Free State, as lib tIngOTfifontoin, Hliodes.’ See Cape COLOKY. , . 

(M worn Ili-Hl; procHrod troiii tho ‘rivov diy- It liiw long Leon known that dminonds ooeur in 
tho Vival nil J Oi'ftngo vivors. TIiobO ooucoos Aiisti'nlift, hut liithorto the A.iiBtviiliaij atones liavo 


niiuia 111 biJO vaai auu uraiigo rivura. .; Ti.. n 4. ii 

fia^^ ocoasioiially yioldod largo stones; one fouiicj been all of small size, and it la notable J tliesc 
ill 1872 ftt Walclook'e Tkint on tho weighed aro much more diincjiU to cut, being Imidcr tha i, 
288!l oai-ata, and yioldod iv line pale yellow brilliant, ofclior (hamontlB. Althongli 'ft"''?- 
Iriitiwn im tho ‘ Sloworfc’ Anatvahft have occasionany jiolded diamonds, it u 

It wrsooii touml tiiat the diamonds of Soutli No«-Soiitli Wales that lias heoii tho piumipal pro- 
Africa wovriiot OTiillncil tu tho livcr gratia, and diioor. Thooliiof diamond localilies have Imii near 
Vli'v diagin-'S’ camo to bo eatiiblishotl in the so- Miulgee, on tlie Ciidjegmig Hivcr, and neai Biiigeia, 
njilhtil * The Drinoinal inineb arc those of on tlio river Horton. ; 

Kiniliorioy, Bo Booi''«! Dii Toit’s Pan, and Bnltfon- Boinco also yields dmmoiiila. llie B one kiiowc 
toil! Attlmao loonlilics tlio diamonds occur in a as tho' Matan is said to have been found la 1787 m 
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the Laiulak niiiieaj ueav tlio went coast of Boiiico. 
IC is fleaoTvbcd a« boinpf lyi ogf^-abapcd fttoiio, i»- 
do\\texl cm one side, ati.d in its uncut stale, 

:^[37 carats. Uimt doubt, howovor, exists fw to tlie 
gemiiiionesa of tliis stouo, aiul tlio Dulch exports 
wlio oxamiiiecl it a fow years proiioiiiieecl it 
to be simply rock-cry fit al. AmonjiS other diamoiid 
localities may bo mcutioiied the Ural Mouiiiaiiia 
and sGV’orai of tho Unilccl States. Tlio largest 
diaiUQiiil yot locordcd fioni North America wjuj 
finmcl at Maiicliostev, Chesteidicld c:()nnly, Vir- 
ginia, It wcighoil 23J carats, aiul yielded, when 
cut, a brilliant known as the ‘ Oud-iuir,' wbicli 
wovfihcd, Uowovei* only UJ carata. 

A few special diainoudw, from their oxcoptional 
size or from the oircumstanccs of tbeir history, 
dcsorvG notico, Of all the greab diariioiuls, the 
' IColi-i-imr' is pdrUaps tlio mosi mLerestiug (see 
iig. 4, <;). While tradition catries it liaclc to 
iogontlary times, it is known from history that 
the Sultan Ala*ed-din in 130t accpiirccl tins gem 
on die defeat of tlm llajah of Malwa, wiioso family 
had possessed it for many generatioTin. In 1526 it 
passed by conquest to llnmainn, the son of Jiiiiltmi 
Baber, ’When Aurungy.cbo Rubmuiuently imsHcsscd 
this Hfcoiie, ho nsad it as one of tho eyes of the peii' 
cook adorning his famous peacock throne, On tlio 
conquest of Alohainmcd Sluih hy Nadir Shah in 1731), 
tho great dlainorid was not found among tho Dollii 
tronsurcs, bub learning that Aloliftinincd carried it 
concealed iu his turban, Nadir, on tho gratid core- 
inony of reinstating tlio Mogul emperor on tho 
Ihrono at ike conclusion of peace, oflerod to ex¬ 
change turbans, in token of reconciliation, and hy 
this ruse obtained possession of tho gem- It wna 
when NaxUv saw the diamond ou unfolding thci 
turban, that he oxclaiincd, ‘ Koh-i-nur,’ or * Aioun- 
tain of Light/ tho name by which the gem has ever 
since been known. At Nadir's doatli it pussed to 
his unfoi'tunate son, BhaU Ilukli, hy wliom it Wiu* 
nltimatoly piven to Ahmed Shall, tho founder of 
blio Biirani Afgiian ompire. By Ahmed it was 
boqueathoci io lus »oii, Tiiininr Shah; and from Ins 
(lescondantg it passed, after a series of romantic 
incldontfi, to Ituiyifc’fitngli, On tho death of Uuii- 
jit^ ill 1830, tlicdiuinoiid ivas prcHorvcd in the trea' 
Ruvy of Lahore, and ou tho anuoxntloii of Uie 
Piinuib liy the British in 1840, whon the property 
of tlio state was coiifiRcnted to the Kast Jndi’a 
Company, it ivfis stipulated that tlie Koh-i-imr 
ahouid bopreHcntcd to the (.A^eon of Kiigliunh It 
wafi _coiise<]iiontly taken in charge by Lord Dal- 
hoiisic, wliosonli it to Knglanil in 1850. After the 
Gioftb Kxdilbition of 1851, wliero it had been ex- 
liibitcil, il was injitdioiously I’Q-ciit in London by 
Vooiaangor, anlcilfitl workinau from Mossm (Jostov^rt 
factory ab AniBbordani. The rc-culLing occiipifid 
38 days of 12 hanw gocU, and the weight of tUo 
stone was rodiioed from ISOiV to lOOrV curats. Tlo 
form is bluit of a Hllall(^^y hvilliant, loo Ihin to din- 
play niucli (iro. According to Lady Diirton, it in 
bclicvud to bring ill duck to its pos.scssor, 

Anotlior fainoim riidian diamond is tho ‘fhmt 
Mogul’ (fig. 4, a)t whieli appears t<i havolicen fouiicl 
a hr) lit KioO, in 11 le ICojlui' inintj, on the TCiKlim, It 
was semi by tlio hVcindi jewel lor 'ravorni<n‘ at tho 
court of Aiivniigzcho iu 1665, and is described an iv 
round white roso-cut Htono of 280car!its, Its Ruh- 
sequout hisfcmy in iLnkuovvu, and U is pvahalilo that 
at tlio sacking of Delhi by Nadir Shall in 1736 it 
was stolen and broken up. Borne authorities liavo 
ffonght to nlcntiry tlio Great Alogul witli the Koli-i- 
nnv, and oUigi-s with Iho Orb)ll'. 

Tlie 'Orlolf’ {lig. 4,fi) is an Indian slono wliicli wan 
purchased at AinsLortlatn in 1770 hy Princo Orlofl' 
lor (^atliariiio tl, of UuRHiii, TJjoatomi atfiiio lime ' 
lorn led tho eye of an idol in a leiuplo in the island 
bf Horiiigliani, in Atysoro, wlicnce it is said io liavo ■ 
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been hLoIcii hy a h'roiudi .soltlior, It w'oighs 103 
camtH, and is mouiitod in tho imperial Hcejdre of 
tin) Ozar. 

The *Uogcnl’ is a liituourt dimuoud preserved 
among the national Jewels in Baris. _ It was found in 
1701, at the Bartoal inines, on ilic KistJUL, by iihIuvo, 
who escaped witU it to tl\c coast, whevo uo sold il 
to lui linglibh skiinjcr, J)y wlnnu ho wan artoiwaHlR 
trcaclioroimly kiUed. Thojnaa Jdtt, grand fatlior of 
the ill'st Karl of Chatham, at that time governor of 
Fort St (loorgo, pnrehaHed the sUnio, and iiad H 
ro-out in Jiondon, whence it k often known as Liio 
* Pitt,’ Its original wTiglit was 41() carats,)nit it was 
reduced in cutting to 1303; Uio result, however, 
was a brilliant of lino water and ox col I out propor¬ 
tions. Pitt sold it in 1717, through Lho linaiioior 
John Law, to the Duke of Orleans, then Begent of 
Fmneu during tUo miinuity of IjOUih XV. Thu 
price paid was £135,000, and its value luia Hince 
hcon estimated at £*180,000 (see jig, d, d). 

The largo SSaiiey ‘ is an liistovicnl diamond, about 
which iimny con tindic lory «to lies have Ikicu tcld. 
It apiUHirs that the Saiuiy waft an Indian siono, nur- 
clmned about 1570 by Al. do Haney, French ambas¬ 
sador at L’onstautiiionlo, It passed temporauly 
into tho possession of llonry Ill. and Ifonry J V. of 
Ithanco, and \vas ovontually sold ])y Saucy Lotituum 
Klizabeth of ICjiglaiid, By •FaiiioH II. it was dis¬ 
poned of to Tnmis XIV,, nhnul 161)5, for £2fi,000, At 
the hcgimiing of tho IDtIi century it paasod to Lho 
Demidofl' family in IluFisia, and by tlieni it was Rold 
ill 1865 to Sir Janisotjco Jeejeeohoy, In 1886 it 
was again iu the market, the price asked being 
£20,000. 

Of coloured diamonds there are a few possessing 
hiRtoilcnl iuterosL Dianiouds oe.cni’ of all tints, 

I and when the colour is well pronounccdj they aro 
I prized as fancy stones. A pale gj'ecii diamond, 
weigliiiig -iSJ earats, is prcHorved in (lio (Ircim 
I Vaults al Dvvsikni. liul mio of tlio uiomI ^U])crh 
coloured diamomlK at ni'CHont known is tho Hiqqdiiro 
bine bj'illiaut termed tfi« * IIopcMiaTnond, valued at 
£20,060 to £30,000. This g(!m foniiorly helojigml 
to Air IL T. llopo, and winghs 4(il ciirais. it is 
holioved to have been out from tho lingo blue 
diaimmd, weighing in^ tlm rough 1121 earals, sohl 
hy 'Paveruien* to l 40 uis XlV., wliudi disappoavud 
III aid tho troubles of 1/02. Tho two most won cl or- 
ful coloured diamonds known after tho llopo aro 
an emerald groon (lianiond of 0 giaiiis, which is 
vahuul at £1600, anil a ruby red dknminl of 5 
grains, valued also at £1000. 

Bov fui'tlicr nifonimtioii (in liistorioal ditiumutlH, hcu 
jfV/tf (h^cal J)ia'ntamld of tfn: IF’i'ji'W, by ]>), W. Htiujulor 
(1882); (Liul on diiiinonclH f^cneially, coiihulb i’n.rsm.v 
Sluim and C/mn, hy the hiuhu Author (Jth ml. 1881); 
I.c hy II. JacoliH and N. (Jhulriuii (Puris, 1881); 

and Jjf. Dinmttulf by R Mon ton (PariH, 1HH6). 

Olaiiiolul Hoe \\'[*:i-:vir.. 

Dliiiiioiul lfarl>oui% a port and Lolegraph 
sUiium ou Uic Udgh, 1^8 ndlvH HHW. of L'lvwntta 
hy rail, ‘U hy river. Formerly, the (Njm]iany’s 
ftldps aiicliorod hcirc; now there is not <n'en a 
yilmgo at tho spot, hut a oufttnins estiihlislniitmt 
is iiiiuntained, and Hhipjiiiig move men Is arc tede- 
graphed to Ualeutta. 

IMniiioiHl iV^cItlaoc, Tick, a wonderful jiiceo 
of ie'^^'^hy, made in Bavis about lho year ^75, 
and iiit(3ndcd for Aladainc Jliiliany, tho favimrilo 
of Louis XV. She, liowevoi*, was excluded from 
coin-t on tho ileiith of Louis (177 i), b<ifor<‘ ( he nock- 
hico was liniRherl. After being made, this iK'anii- 
fnl ornaiiieiii, adormul with 5(10 diatnomlH, Avas 
foinid to hy m costly that no one eon Id pur- 
cliftHo it. It wof* valued at 1,800,000 Uvirw, equal 
to about £80,001) of tiiodeni moiioy. 

Tlio Princo OaTdinal do Boliaii, ii Avcalthy, vain, 
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nud ]ji-()nigatG man, jjomumlcd by an advontuv&<=s 
uanuvvl Do LamoUu, 'who waited about court, fcliat 
tlio qxLcoii (Mario Afitoiiiolto) rogarded liim with 
fiivoui’) becftino coinpleLcly iafafcimfced with tlic 
ulna. C)uo niglit m 1734 tho poor dupe 

luui blio liappineWH of a inomont’s interview iu llio 
groves ai'oiiuil Vcrsaillts with tlio (iiieeii in the 
per?<on of a girl avUo closely veseiubW her. lie ' 
l*ainotLe had wtatod Lo the cunliiial that tlic <iiinon i 
wjis (Icsiinus of ohiiiiniiig tliia glorious nccldacej 
and that not having snlficicnt nuniey just then, I 
ulio Higii an agreoincnt to piuxsIiftHC it if 

tho (iai’dinal would hccoiiio seenriby. The cardinal i 
conaeiiLcd, Tito agreomout W'os approwcl of and I 
signed w'ibh the royal signature, as alsiMvitli tlmb 
of bho cardinal, wlio, on the Isb Pehmaiy 1785, 
cayvied oil' tho ti'coauro from the niahor to Ver- 
mlUcs, wUeve it bad been agreed the (pieon 
slioiihl send for it. In a few days Do liamotto 
mid her hubhaiid, having disappeared from Paris, 
wore Imsdy engaged in soiling bho separate dia¬ 
monds in (Jio iKHiklnce. Tho whole transaction 
hud heoii a trick) tho mcHHages from tho (luoeii, 
eval and ^YVvUew^ wore Nvithonfc fonndathm, the 
latter, indeed, being forged by a noi^lmuit valet, 
wlio was .Hhillofl in imitating Imiiilwriting. TJie 
idot was di‘^cov«i\ul by n\eans of Che nuikcv «f 
tliO diamoml nccklaco, who, net rccoiviiig any 
iimnoy when the period of tho Jlrut iuHtaljiicnt had 
unived, went lo coiii t^ demanding to know if the 
neekUtc-e hud been deUvercfl to tJm <|necn.^ In a 
finv niontliH tho cavil Inal found hiniBolf in the 
IhiMtille, where snnm of tlnmo hy wlmni ho liad 
heoii diim'd had iilroiidy hcoti lodgeil. In May 178(1 
bho trial of the prismioi’s was hronglit io a oIofsg. 
Do liiiinolito w’ua brand (id on each slunilder with 
the letbor V (for voUitnOy ‘ thief*), and was sentenced 
Ui norpetual imprisonmont. Her jiunhand, w'lio had 
lied lo hhiglaml, was senloncotl in Jiis absence to 
tho galloya for life, Tho cardinal and thoghd v?)\o 
liail pei'senatcd the qnoon were dismiBsod without 
inmiHlnneuk 'riio queen was falsely supposed hy 
Uie pojmhveo of Pavw to havo Iml a piut in tho 
plot, and tho odiuiiL rcHiilting from it was Imapod 
upon lier, ovoii at tlio liust, when slio aat on the 
tumbril tlutt be re Uci Uivougli a raging and curaiug 
III oh Do the guillotine. Weo Curly Io^h somcwliat 
rlutpsodical study, wliioli appcaicil in two aucccs- 
mve mimhoi'S of F}‘cmv\H iVumwic (1837), I'opvintod 
111 ills MJssaj/s; also II. Vizotelly’s Sio>'i/ <i/' t/m 
DiUfnond N^a'Iuiarc (noAv cd. 1880). 

Dlailll^ an auchmt TtiiUau divinity, identified 
]»y tim Ponians with the (Trook Artomis. She 
nhiH a goddess of ligiit, and she reprosenfccd tho 
jiKKiu, 3UHt m Duinun (Jamia) did tho «iun It 
is said that Sovvius Tullius was tlio lirst to intro- 
duco her Mmrsliip at Home, ami apparently she 
wuB Iivsb worshipped by patridaim only. Seo 
AUTKMfS. 

(1) pii* P()1TIJ5U9, a favourite of Hemy 
I# ll, of PraivOG, was bom hi 1400, the oUlGsb douglitei' 
i)f Joan de PolUorfl, Married at tUirtoon, she bo- 
liiuno n widow at thirty-two, and ovoloiig attached 
llie alVccfcioua of tUo uiuelGoii years youngoi* dauphin 
Hirongly to horsolf. On his accossioii as Xlciny Ih 
(J547) iliana enjoyed groat inllueiico, did much to 
reform tlio court, and brought its iiidiionco te bear 
strongly against the reforming party. Sho was 
inado liuchcHS of Valentinois hi loJS, ratircil from 
(lourtto hor cosLJq Clifiteau d'Anot on tho king a 
death in 1550, and died in 1500, The flpioiichd 
Clidtoau do Chononconux (q.v.) ^vm given her 
by the king, hut nfDor her death was taken by 
Cathaiino do' Hcdici, lb stiU containB many 
,memorials of its irmst, famous inisDi'cea. (2) 
DfANA OK h’jiANOii, Diiclicss of AngouKlmo, was 
horn in 1533, natural daughter of ireuvy II- 


a Piedmontese (according to othem, of Diana of 
Poitiers), was formally legithniaetl, and marric'?! 
iirst to a son of tho Duke of Parma, next to tho 
oldest son of the Con&tablc do Montmorency. Siie 
enjoyed great influence at court under Henry IV^, 
supciintoiuled the education of the young prince, 
aflQi'waL'ds Louis XITL, then retired from court* 
a>ul died without ismio in 1019. 

DlniitliiiSi 8cc Carnation, Pink. 

IMaiuTsoii (Gr,), a term in music bv which the 
ancient Greeks dcsigiiated the octave, The Prencli 
use tliG tovm as e<iiiiv'alont to jiiCe/i. Diapason ia 
also tho English name given to tho fundamental 
.stops of the Organ (q^. v,). 

a fcovjii applied to certain forms of 
Hat or slightly relieved ornament, Any pattern 
formed of a Ibral, leafy, gconictric, or other device, 
repeated over a Hat surface, Is called diaper or 
diaper mrfy; but according to some iLutliorlties 
tlio device should be free from bounding lines 
form in squares, as a pattoni of this nature should 
iTitlier ho called vhteker or chocker ’tvorl\ 

In textile Jahrks t)ie term appears to have been 
»dven aft ouo time lo .silk fabrics with almost any 
Idiul of repeated pattern upon them. It ia an 
older invmo for rignved silk tiian Damask (q.v,). 
The llyznntino Greckfl called a siU< willi botli 
pattern and ground of one colonr diaspron^ and the 
liatiiiH, following the Greeks, named finch a fabric 
dlaspct\ which by a slight change became the Eng- 
lisli wofcl Chaucer mfersto ‘cloth nf gohl 

diapred wele' (see Te\dile Fabrics^ by tho Rev. D. 
Hock, D.l).). Any kind of textile fabric, paper, or 
leather, wltli a more or less enriched geometilcnl 
nattoiii is, in a general way, said to bo diapcrcch 
lint na regards textiles tlio term diaper nowadayfs 
k almost ooiiliacd to undyed linen with a >vovea 
diauiond patLern, alfchougli cotton iiuitations aro 
mado. According to the sieo of fcliia patlcrn blip 
ftbnif ia called bird’s-oyo, phensant's^oye, flsh-eyc, 
or Hiiasia diaper. 

In Arclntcctnve, illapor-work, or diapering, ia a 
kind of decoration applied to plane su if aces, and 
cbJisists of Or small ropoated pattern dither of con- 
Yontioml flciwois, leaves, or othoi devices, carve^l 
or painted, The ilower, or other object, ia gener¬ 
ally iiicloaed by linos, 
hUets, or slender mqultU 
lugs, wliicl) coast! tiiLfl 
in themselves a sort of 
geomctncttl diapering. 

When tho pattern m 
carved, it is generally 
sunk; and wheu paintecf, 

U consists of a darker 
aliado of tliO aamo oolmtr 
iifl tlio plane surface, by 
whielilho effeeb of shadow 

i.s communicated to it, ^ 

Tlio accompanying illiuiti'fttion, from Bloxams 
Goikw AvcfuiecUtrtt nxhibita a very beatiLitnl 
example of Decorated English diapBring. It 13 
taken from Cantevbmy CatUcdval. In 1 vofcsaor 
\VillWs book OIL this building other cxampTcfl are 
given. 

Diaphoretics, See SudDHipios. 

DlaplU'clg^Itu or MidhifP (Gr.^ diaphra^ma, 
‘a parfition’), is the name applied in anatomy to 
dosigiiate the miiBculO'tondinouH partition ■which in 
man and the mammalia genenuly separates wio 
cavity of the tliorax from tliat of the ftbdoniBn.> IIb 
general form is that of a dome directed towards the 
cbi>8fc, the lower part and sidas being nwaculai', 
wliilo the cenlriil or highest portion couals^ of' 
an oxpaiuled tendon. Tlie musoulai- flbros have 
on extensive origin froui the clroumferoncG of the 
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c4ivitY—vi^ poMteiiovly, a varici^nil portion 
iimiiig from tlio luribar vortobm by two pointed pro- 
cciibcs, or cnira^ oi imcqiiol loiigtlij ftnd from two 
lilircmB bands, or arched Uf/ameatSi on each siAo 
oE tUo WUca oE tho vovLelmo i laiorally, a co^lnl 
portion from tbo mi'Ula<^iuoiis and adjoin in 

osaoous^ parts of tbe loAVor six rilis; anteriorly, a 

slcrml portion 
arising from tho 
enmforin cartil¬ 
age of {)m fltcr- 
num, or bvcE^st- 
1)0 no. From 
tUcfio varioiiH 
points the Unis¬ 
on )rti’ fibres oon- 
voi’ffe to thoav/- 
traly trcjbil, or 
(lordlform teth 
d a Hy w )i i e b 
forms tho high- 
CHt part o£ il\o 
diapnragm, and 
as Us namo iii- 
diciLicS,Ct)UfEiHtH 
of throe lohcn. 

'[’iio difiphi'figin 
nresujibs tliroo 
larf^e porfo ra¬ 
tions or /t>m~ 
inina; one, 
q^HUlriliiteraly 
plriood iu the 
liiglio.ifc part of 
I'Jm teinliirons 
' r;/ contro for iho 

A to 



Tlio lowor pioi of tin) Thor six, opened 
trt Jihow tbo um)or Hide of tho Dio- 
from bofoio \ 

({, RlxtluloranWcvlolim; 2», fonvHi lumbar 
vcrlotm; c, oiiBirorm ■” 

nOl'lA ; Cf CCBOnhOgHB ; J, irinsiDiJK Hjr Y 

InfoHnr v-oiia cn\'A. h troioll ton- of tho liumc 


inirnnr voiia cn\'A. l, 8 , trotoll tO 
tloii; 4 D, eorilml nortioiiftofilljinUvasni 
0; right, Rml 7, loti enw otdjnjdjrAgiii. 


venacava; one 
oml ill form 
surrounded ]r 

iiiusculav lihreH derived from the criiriL, for fcli 
pussiigo of tho ccHOphagiiH iiiid pnonniogafitib 
iior\' 0 a; tho thinl, sifcunled in front of tho vertn 
hi'fo find hounded by tcmliuous lihrea of tho eriim 
transmits Uio uortti, thoracic duct, iiml largo n/ivcfoi 
vein, 

The uppor mirface of tho diaphragm is inreUiUoi 
to tho plouml inGinhi'auoH wMch inclose the hings 
and tho poricardiuin which inchjHos tho Iiciivi. Tlu 
latter mombiauo is intiinatoly coniicc.lcd with the 
contval toiidon, which thna forms a hsoil floor foi 
tho support of Lrhd hcari, Tho lower surface?, diiopj> 
concftyo iit fcji'fii, if4 lined by poritonRiini, and Iuih iii 
apnosiUoii with it the bfconiach and spleen on (jlu 
Joib mdo, tho convex nppor aurfaco of lliu liver on 
tho right side, and tho kidiioys, suju'a-roiuil cansiilas, 
and duodonnin postoriol•I 3 ^ 

Wlion bho diaphragm conkmols, liic archod portion 
hcGOiUQs llabtor, and the cavity of tho cheat hoi up 
tliorchy crilaigod, iiir rushes in to fill tho vacuunh 
iind oxuaiida tho lungs during thoact of iuspiralioii. 
lb 18 thus an inspiratory miisclo, and in ordinary 
qiuot broatliing tlio central teiuloii on which the 
hoari rests takes no share in this iiiovoinciit. Kvory 
coufciaotioii of tho diapliragm must diriiinisli the 
nhaomhial space and^ com press the abdominal 
yiSRora, and hence it aids in tlm oxpnlHioii of tho 
frccos and nrhie. 

Spasmodic action of the diaphnigm producE’s 
JiicGOUgh and sohhijig. Stoppage of tho aotion 
or bliQ diaphragm, wliother from great cxUinuil 
preHBiire or fwin paralysis, is very speedily fatal. 

a partition with a Iidie iu it, 
omplayoil not only m landscape and portrait Iquacs 
lor puoiogmjdiy, hut also in toieseopos, iniero- 
seopcH, and other optical hiHlvumoufe, fov the 
purpose of cutting olT the siiporihioim rays of light, 


and pi’ofluehig greater iiitunsily or slmrpneHS of liio 
image, as well as to correct ahori’ation, 

l>tarlickll% ft town of Asiatic Turkey, capitfLl 
of a proviiico of the waino mum*, is Hitmitod on 
the right hank of the Tigris, ,'^Qo miles NNY. of 
Bagdau. The town is Hurrounded by high strong 
walls, ami coiiuuaiided hy a ciLiidol ha lit on a 
high basalt rook, against wJiich the hiiL-ronfcHl 
hoiiscH riso above each other in IcrmooH. T’hc 
]n>]Hilation has dwindled^ to ‘10,1)00, mostly Kurils 
and Arinoiiiaus, The city is the roHldonco of a 
pasha, and tho scat of a Greek bishop, as also 
usually of the Jacobi to patriawh of Antioeh. Jt 
liUK 27 mosqucB and 12 churcliOH, ami iimnevons 
bazaars, fountains, baths, and caravaiiHovaiH, 
althougli the last arc now falling into decay, 
ludocd, only iu the centre of tlio town Jvre any of 
tliQ hiiildmgs liaiulsoihoj clscwlioro ruins meob'out' 
al every atep. Htagnant pools, weeds, and iiilh 
com bine to produce fevers, Diarliokir had fori i icily 
oxltinsivo iiiauufaetiu'cs of silk iiiul cotton goods, 
and an active ciunmorcc with Alopjui and Ihigdail; 
ami it H till has coiiHidcvahle trade in raw prod no Is, 
T’he roads to the coast arc equally had atul insoniro, 
ami tho ti'iillle with Ihigdiid is mo.ntly by raft. Tln^ 
prillcipid exports aw wool, innluUv, Hhiwp and 
goats, coppar ore, Imtter, gah-jnils, goat and Idd 
hIcIjis, ami furs; tho imnorls Iricluclo cotton and 
woollen goods, indigo, colloo, sugar, ImdalodiideH, 
petroleum, and roii)k Diaihekir occupicH the hiI.i! 
of the anciont AiuidUy wlii<di was foibilled by tlio 
Kmperor Constanliue. JL was captured hy the 
Ihwsiaus in and reiaUen by Jnstinian j bnl iu 
C02 the PovsianR once more hociuno masters, and 
put 80,000 of the iiilmhitaTitH io the s^Y01•d. In O lO 
lb fell into tho haiidH of the Arabs of thoBekr triln*, 
whoso name hecamo idciitiiicd with tlm district; 
hut tho Turkish olllcial titlo is stifl Kara A'aif/f 
(‘Black Amid,’ from tlio colmir of ils liiiwillic 
wEtbsV AfVvv many Uu'? tvwn 

into the hands of Sul tun Selim in iniO, 

Diairrlio^'a ((ir. d/u, * tlnougli,' and r/oio, ‘I 
How’) is tho iianio apidlod to un imjroase in the dh<- 
cliai;gcs from the bowels, which are usually iiiuliily 
Ihliiid, BoniotiiiKss ovoioliavgcd 'with bile, and Honn* 
tinica the (■.oiitmiy, and is, itrepijrlv sjif'liking, a 
syijiptoiii ratlior than a diseiisc, I’hns it oflim 
occurs in the coumo of diH(5a:n*fi of tlm liv«j' h^ilI 
spleen, of soine forniH of lionrtuliHCUHOi of many 
fevers and other aeutii discjiHOH, aiul In a eoniiiii>ii 
cmnpllciiUon of tin) mlvauced shigo of (hm.sumpLimi 
(tv.). Free lion tly, however, it is the most ino- 
onnoiil, pcrliapH tho only Kyiii]>Loin of ilMiealLh; 
and it may Lb on lake riuilc as a (Hhimiho, or ratlier 
an tlio geaerie nnine of a group of <liHcaHi*.H, Jn Llils 
aKoccL the subject will he disciissed bore, 

Diairhmit is cither siiiqile, hiliouH, or oiioloraie; 
Liio lusL form huH already been discnsHC-d (hoc 
tJuoLiiilA), TIicaiiKieiitH ojmlhul the nnmdirfUert/ 
to a diiirrhona iu which the iieji'etions coasisLod tif 
matLors nob digosltsd, or very piirtially so; thi.^^r 
roriii is, however, very uniisniilj ut all’events in 
Mritiiin. Ily.sejileiy (q.v.) is also a form of 

uami 1 teal (liHensc; as is the form of Fever (o.v.) 
call Oil pstric, byulioid, or on to lie fevi'v. »Siniple 
anil hilioiiH diarrhma probably ofimi dill'er nnlv 
ni degree; ilioy are boLli distinguisliod from tlm 
advauccil Klagoa of clioka a ami dy sen lory by Urn ' 
presence of ahundance of liiliary I'olnuring iiiattm* , 
111 the stools, and hy tlio ahst'iiim of llie distiinilivc 
features of tlio other two disoasos as deserila'il 
else where. 1 HilitIkoh is almost ivl ways acroinpiunoil 
at first by puin in the abdonioii, seiueliiin'H sovere 
or oven iigmusing in cbaracler, AecoriUug lo iU 
ca’iise mid treatment, it may jiaas oir jn a few hours, 
ev may persist for a fesv sveeka or months: or it 
amy ei oa prove fatal, 
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J)LaiTli(jQa liivH many vaiiotiiiH ami many causes j 
but fclio whole tiibd oC iiioio ov less o^^ulomic 
diarrliuial tliaoaHc-s jacaoiU covtain relations in 
common, which Jinvo been sUulicd of lato years to 
a coiiBuloi'aMo extent from tho ni-evoutivc ov 
sanitury uoinl of view, Tims it is observed of all 
of tlicHG uisoaHos, without excoidioii, that they are 
more apt to prevail eluriiit^ simimor uml autumn 
tlwin duvini^ tho (?arUorseasons of the year; aiul it 
is also well cstablisljod that tlioir prevalence is to a 
Ln’oat extent dopendont on Uio intensity of the solar 
neat, ho that a lornporabiiro almve (iO^ F. seoins to 
ho aliiiOHt oHHOiitiah imtlcr onUnaiy cirounifttariepRj 
to tlieu' epidemic diffusiou. Moreover, ib has he on 
rthown llmt tho ilocompoMtlon of organic matters 
in tho iioi^hboai'Iiooil of human (hvclfingHi and the 
iutvoduciiou of tlio pvcKlwcU of into 

Uie £ood, dvhvU, ov m used hy the lioalthy, lins 
1)0011 a direct oxciliing ciujsc of diai rlicca in a great 
nuinlior of iuafctiiiccH wliuro tho diHoase haw hcen 
ideally opidouiic *, from which il is luConcd that 
tho real souvee of iliarrhmal disom^cH is usually to 
li(j found in a luorhid poison closely associated with 
tho proeoHB of putrefaction, iiUhougU not, porhaus, 
iitjeossarily gonerafced during iliat process. It has 
jjeon noticed that cold and wot scaxoiis arc the least 
favniirahlo to blio pwnlnotion of diarrhccn., which is 
OKplahiotl oil tho theory iihov’C alluded ^ hv the 
rapid rouioval iu nutdi Beasoim of all organic debris; 
aud Lhoro in little donlil llial this oxplftTiatiou is 
corn^ot, iiH tho convorno is oipially true, the com- 
liiiiatidii of heat with longcontinued drought homg 
jiliiiosL sure to weaken into lifo the epidemic seeds of 
iViiui'lui'iw Agmu it is noticed tluit where drain ago 
is iiu]un'fecb and drinking wator im|uiro, uiarrhuml 
disuaKi's arc specially apt tii cjceiir (sec CUOiJiiiA); 
the oUiHH of tire popiihiliou must apt to ho aivccled 
being those who ocuiii>y levels, or who iivo 
citkonvine oTcmscd lo the inlluoucc of Uiw atpicoim 
or gaecouft poison, iufiuas avc cspeciivlly apt to 
flullor from diarrhanir, and a largo luiiiibor of tho 
iiifaiitilo deaths in nuiiiy Englisii towns are caiiaod 
eitiler directly hy this dimso, ov hy tho abiiae or 

Htimnlants and irnreotics for its uuro. 

llcsidos tlicsu opidoinie diarrhujas, laolatecl coses 
of Biinploi' and more ohvioiiH origin arc voiy 
frennont. In aoind jmrsrms diarrhoea is the iisuftl 
iGHiilt of eatohiug oold—i.e. they snjlorironi eatarrli 
of the digestive, iiistoad of, as is moat usual, Uio 
reHpiratory orgftUH. Ihib far more ^ 
diarrluea rosnltn froin unwludcsoino or iiulioeHtioio 
food or drink, or from oxccshivo iiidu1goi|(io ovon iii 
what would otherwise not he linvtful. In all sueh 
niKOH the diarrlucais to bo ropardod ns H®»e(jcial; 
in fact it in tire iialnriil oflort of tho intGBtinca 
to rid llionmelviiH of Ureir ohjcoUoimWo contouts, 

and Khoiild bo oncoiiragcd mlhcr tlmii 

DiarrJioea ocenmng hh an incidont in pioloji„cd 
coiiatipatimi ia t<i he oxpliuued in the v>m\^ wW 
as duo to irritation of tire mtastincs hy then 
jiardoiiod eonlonts, 

AcinU duivrlicea should almost always ho ticiital 
ih'st hv an anoriunb, m Uiu inmiilcd action oi ure 
jiito&trnos is often inHiilllciout to oxpol Irritating 
mutoiiftl. A full toiiHUOonfnl of 
or II IfibloHiioonful of ciiatuv-oj wlUl Ion I{| 

[Ivojis ot Iwidnmim aro capoDially 
liikcu sboulil be amiill iii ftnioiitil,, anti M enMlJ 
diiresllblo ns i)(wsil)iu. Milk, arrowioot, wc., heer- 
toil, toast, plain bisonits, are ainoiig tho moat snit- 
ablu avtkdea of diet. Fain nirty ho alloylated by ponb 
ticOH or foinonlalUnis 

Hiiiall doao of brandy often chocks both tl o pam and 

the diarrluDa, Should the disonao not 

nierusureB. opium. 

flhoiilil be adminisfcored. In some 

of fahrilo diarrhea, an oiuoticof 

Yovy boghimng wdl someume?^ ^-emoNo the dlflcaao 


with reiiiavkahle mpidity; and in niobt foriuf, of 
diaiThcea it may be filleged that tide lucdicine 
doses of from one to live or even ton grains] is \i’ell 
homo. Soiirefeiiiios it is combined with opium in 
iUo form of Dover’s powder. In chronic uiaTihtea 
(not tliB conse^iiejice of serious erganic; cjiauiu^e) 
earofnl regulation of Cho diet is of jnhiic import, 
auce, aud is goucrally accempanied by the adniluisr 
tratioii of asbringenW, But such copes ftve often 
vci’y intractable, and no rules can be laid do^vn 
that would apply bo all. In a very large cIoj^h of 
coses, esiiccially of infantile dinrrlia?aj dejiondiiig 
upon a too acid state of the sccrotbns, Dio leading 
remedy is chalk, either in powder or in tlic very 
yerviceaWe form of the niisfcuro. cretin (mixture nf 
chalk) of the pliavnincopteias, from one tc tlircB 
dodSort-spooiiDilB of wlncn iimj^bc given after every 
disbiirbiinco of tho bowels, Liiiio vvatcr, nii-xed 
w’itli milk in tho proportion of oiio to four or five, 
is easily given to very young children, and serves 
nearly the same purpose, 

Tlio lUibiingentH iiftcfiil in diarrha^a iirc very 
vanoiiB, Tlio.se of vegetable origin arc usually fimfc 
oiuphycd, almie or in cemhiimtion. The most 
important arc gnlls, ualv-biuk, kinc, Datcolni, log* 
wood. Tlio iiiiucm! aslrhigciits are chiclly salts of 
tire heavier metals, inm, itisnnitli, copper, lead, <S:c,; 
bub also olialk and lime, and alum. ^ Opimn, one 
of tlio moat powerful remediea, owes ite iiBcfulnesH 
to ofchor thiui nstniigeut properties, fuid is very 
freniieiitly given in comijinatiun with 
—o.g. in chalk and opium powiler, compound kino 
powder, lead and opiiim pills. In many slatca oi 
the fiysteni in which diarrncca occure, liowcvoi', it m 
dangerous. It numb never be given to young 
oliiluvon, or in Urge (loses to any olio. Without 
medical advico. In Btunc iernnu oi diatthim, 
oflpccifilly ill children, tuifcisoptics ar0 very iiflefiil 
—a.g. cavholic neld, croasolo; and it m jn'chably 
to iu antiftcptic properties febat corrosive sub' 
limato (bichlorklo of moremy) owes ite value wlion 
ftdininistorecl in ininufco doaes. 

l>lnry (Eat. diamim, daily allowance ioi* 
soldiere/'dtary,’ from dies, 'aday ’) ineaua simply 
a daily rocovd of oveuts or obseiTatbns made Jiy an 
IniUviduol. In it the reau of lotlers iTif?cri \>08 the 
daily results of Ida rending or Ids metlitations; t(> 
tho mereantilo man it serves tho puipose of an order 
ftY nuimovauclaui book j while tire pTiysioiau bnds it 
incliapoiisablo as a rogis ter of engagenioti ter Uiaric» 
ill many forms and atees nro issued ovoiy year, 
contniiuiig also so imicli mificellaueoiis imormabion 
that ill cue book wo hfivc at once a diary o-nrt an 
almaiiae, Tlio JSphemns of_ the (vncients wns 
originallv a military Iccovil or journal, o ciny-oook 
or ucdoimt-book, aW ti collection of taUcB sliow^ 
iiiK tiie position of tlio lieavonl)’ hoilics, but pwsud 
into Hlorftture to mean a colleolion ox reconlo ot 
wiml has Imppciiod on the same cin^' 
veara, or a ms re general name for any loiin oi 
periodical books or jiia^mBs. 

^ DitiricH have often foriiiBhetl tho luatoria^ wUU 

iuviaufthlo ii«ilenoj, supplying tlio fthsenro 

lecowls, and fnvnisliiiig minute and intmintc dctaiN 
of mtvnnora and of motives that do far irwi'o ^ l“*l' 
U9 to nndoratnnd Mio imat than move formal 
Such ilotiiments ns llobovt Bailhes Jovrnttls, tlie 
i)i«ni!soE Popys ihhI Evelyn, and the ./oimio/e of 
Groville are among the moat valnablo bi)WCC|s of 
iwl lifabny. Bao»n '"‘.va ‘in seiuToyngos where 
tlrero is nolhiiig to be seou Imt sky ^ca, men 
mZ diaries; tut in lambtiavel, wherein so mii^i 
is to bo observoil, they omit it, but unhappily this 
iio longer holds ofinodorn travolloi'y. , . 

Dlnstsisc ifl a peculiuv ferment devolopGdduring 
fchfgSution of all seedH. An impure solu Ion 
of diiifltaso may bo procured by adding one pait or 
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hot water lo two jiarta of grow ml iiuilb (hco IIkkei), 
or Ire^shly gcnninalod havley, aiul, after Htaniluig 
for*ii Kliort tiino, Hlrainmg tlirougU a, cloth, 'I'lio 
lu'opovbioii of diahfeasjc iu malt in not ornm than 
I part in 600 oaibB, iiiiil yoi it pcnfornis imporUni 
fiiiiGtioiiB, lliiis tlitwlaBO Imn a powerful tuition 
upon sUircli, and Lit a bcnipeniluro of loO” K, niio 
part is coiiBidei’od powerful enough Lo chaiigo 2UOO 
[nirlH of starch into ilextrine, and then into nuiltobo^ 
a variety of KUgav. \VIioii obUihiod separatuly, 
diashiHo ib ii wliito tnslolo.'^a suhttlaneo, hoIu1>Ig in 
water aii<l in wcLik alcohol, and Juiv 111^5 110 action 
on glim or sugar. A siniiUiv prhiciplo is found in 
biio mliva of aniinaln, the acbioii of which on starch 
ifi idontlcal with that oi dio-Htaso, When hread is 
inaHticateil, the saliva is raphlly Hcicretcd, and the 
animal diastEiHo coiivorls Liio ntarcli into sugar. See 

(U-JlwaKATIOM, (JOOKKllY, 3)!(MOTION* 

OlutUCTlliiincy. See IIicat. 

Illa^t1ic.sis (Giv (Ua^ Uhioiigh,’ ami tithnniy 
‘ I place or aiTniigo*), a Greek word signifying a 
disposition or ai'j'aiigeinent, and applied hy the ol<l 
medical anihors to Llio pretUspoHitiiiii or constitii' 
Uon of Iho hocly wliicli rotulors it prone to certain 
diseased Htatos. IBy recent writers the term is 
applied to the general constitutional tendency of 
an hulividual, to iiidicato nob niorely tho class of 
diseaHcs to which he is inosh likely to he luililo, 
hub also ill imuiy ciisos tho iiuiimcr iu which his 
iioniial fuTICtioris, hotli bodily and inciitai, are 
carried on ; and is thus opiioHod to Cachexia (q.v.), 
ail uiilicaUhy coiuUtion associated with actual 
disease. _ Though Iho^ study of diathesia apart 
from oxisbing disGLUjO is very apt lo lead to over- 
1-0111101110110 and the puns nil of intangihlo ulisLrac- 
tioiiSj yet a proper appieciabion of a person's con- 
h ti til lion al proclivities or diablicsia often enables a 
incilical mail to lulvisu him iiow to regulate his 
life and liabiLs to tho best adyaiibagc*—what to do 
and wlmti to avoid—and may furnish importunt 
gnidanco as to Ids tieatmcnt in disease. The 
tliathcHOH most usually recognised arc tlio »aiigiiine, 
tliu nervous or neurotic, tho bilious, blio lymphatic, 
tho HtrumouH, ami tho liiQmorrliagic. {funierous 
mixed variotica lire also iloscribed by some writerH. 

DintoillS (DlatomaiXtv.) are a group of algm 
which, oil account of tlioir iiiioroscopic interest 
and geological iinxiortiiiico, liavo acq^nired an iin- 
iisnal Hliai'O of sciontific {Uid oven piquiliiv atton' 
tion. Tlioy w^oro dincovored by Leciiwcnliock in 
1702, and their movomciUs hy 0. J**, Miiller eighty 
voars laloi'j tlioir thorough iuvcstigatioii, howdvor, 
has only become possible ^Yitll the dovclopmout of 
the coiupound iiiicrosco|)e. 

The reader who wisboH to view the {liatnnis 
other than as nioro inicrosoopio marvels must 
begin with a clear grasp of tlio strucLiiro and 
iiiodo of life of the Jrlainenlous conjugate algce, 
ijucli ns Hpirogfjni^ and noxb obaorvo that of tlioao 
higher niGinhcm of the group which wo know as 
DoHiinils (see Aulk, JJKSiMlDfj), 3'hoso simpler 
fonna nndoraiood, let him next iniagiiio a closuiul 
(in wlucli tho ebaraeterlBtic division of iho uni- 
ceffiifar body inlo halves Is flistiiictly but not loo 
deeply marked) Lo become somewhat iiiKHpially 
duveloneil; iioxb lob thoso bo pressed iogoblior so 
lliab the larger linlE slides ii IiLtlo way over tho 
smaller, iiuicli like tho lid of ii canister or blio 
halves of a pill-box. Lob tho two halves or sliells 
of Llio coil-wall lunv beconio slrongly nilieilied, 
Lbo colliiloHc only rciuaining uiialtoml and ilex- 
iblu round tlie narrow ‘girdle baud' comitjctiiig 
(.hotn ; next lob variation arise in bho general filiaiie 
so that llio original box-sliawo hocoiiics Qllipbiciil 
or wavy, afjimmd, oi* more often pointed, nr oven 
imsyiniiiGtrieally curved \ Unnlly, let ilie wiliceoua 
nil ells become covered with tho most dclicato 
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striatioiiH and jiiarkiiigH, ami those cliaracderiHli- 
cally varied, nob only from group to group, but 
from Rpeciea to spedes. A golatiiious euvolnpe 
inriy also bn duveh^ped, or this may be secreted at 
one polo only, forniing a hLiiUc. 

'J'hc living proUjplasm shows less varitilioii Limn 
iiiiglib perhaps liavo been oxpooted \ it lines tlnj 
siliceous sholl, leaving a Jjirge central sup-cavity, 
often traversed by protopliisinio lliiimcnts. Very 
commonly, however, this is divided by a large 
central iiia«s of protoplosiii usiiidly containing tlic 
lUiclouH, wliilo Biinilar accumulations may bo fonnod 
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vlrii/is; 1. «, Optlwil s«cUi>u through Iho imo{iuril 
velLvo»; b, utdo of onu valvo, allowing niiirUhigs imil hnigt 

tlUllUAl Hilt. 

IlIaomnuriAMa trail itvonio rgcUoii ; pmtonlnmil oonlnlii* 
lug ciKlocliromo-platca, en; (/> glixllo band. Valvort loft uu« 
h1IiikIo(1, IUq loft sliowlng dcprosHioiiB duo to uinrldiigif. 

at tho ouds. The ctilouriug matter may ooiuir in 
iniimte granules, or ho c<dleeteil into one or Lwo 
largo ‘ eiuloclii'ome-plalos; ’ it consists of ehloro- 
phyll, masked by a elofioly alliwl yellow pigment 
[imycaxautkin]* Starch is ahHoiil; oil is fre- 
fjiicutly pi’o.sont, eiLber in iiiinuto vjveuoles or 
colloclcd into a single large drop, 

Tlio nictduuiisui of the pcjculiiir creeping or 
mtlier gliding movemoiiis bos long halt led InveHli- 
gators; these, however, are nob duo Lo iliflnshm 
(■nrrerit.s its some have inalutiuiied, mir to tlie 
agency of any or<linary cilia or psmnlo|io(Uiv, but 
seem lo lie olVeciod hy means of a lotuinioLor liand 
of jnotophiHin which is ^ said to be pj’otnuled 
Lhrimgli a hmgitiulinal slit iu iho surface of the 
siliceous Bhells (sec fig. ]). 

The mode of iiiuliiiilioalioii is jiriiiiaiily by 
division, ami is ellectetl ou the sumo nrinclplo us 
in DesinidH (q.v.). TIiuh tlic two lialvos of Llm 
(liaLoin are not only of unequal ages, hub sinuo the 
now half is always foriimd wibliiii tlie proviims 
one, a continuous tlituiniiUon <if sIko tulu's plturn, 
Afc a certain limit, liowovcir, division slopfi, and 
vejiivenesceiicti iniiy occur, with formation of a 
restiim' spore j more frcitiiently, liowovor, Huh Is 
preceded by oenjngatniu as in desmidH, tlimigb 
fiomotimes complete union may not, Lake jibum, 
The resultant ‘aiixosjimo ^ lias a conLiinimuMicltu- 
loHc coat, but dm’olojiH wiibiu it, by rojuviuirs- 
con ( 10 , a two'Shelled diatom of tlm larg<‘st si/e, 
which issuea to divide in turn. 

Of the 52000 spiiciiiH, dOO are fresh-water, Lho 
i-oinaindei’ iiiarino. Their diHtribiilion in ubitfui- 
tons, mid the gonora and cvcmi speeios see in lit Lie 
do|icn(leiib iiimu temperature or cliiiiaUi, ninny 
Ijoing apijarently coHinopulite, iiiul Honio bavliig 
hooti deHcrihed an oecuiring in glacioi water, yet 
also in hot Hpring.s. Their luiniiLu and rosinl;- 
anco to drying favour their diHtrilmLlmi in f.he 
form of (IiihL; hence tho ealoination of the dimO 
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^vlncIl falls u 1)011 ahipB in lohUoccmi 1ms beon 
sliDwn bo yield an aiiin'ociablo diatom residue. 
Mvoit soil which ifi ovRrllownd tooins with thoiii, 
imbauly, thpreforo, that of Ngypfc; Jmrhour mud 
(ifton contains oiiQ-fonrlli to ono-half its volume 
of iliatdin shells, wliile iu many nnrts of the world 
-thoi’o occur strata of jnively dmtomaceoiis ori“:in, 
which arc fvcmioutly oi vast aiea and considerable 
tliickness. Tneso are in all stales of pri’scrvatioii 
and luudiu'ftrt, fiom fcho loose 2krgmo/d uf Siberia 
anti Lapland (wliich still amtniiis so much iiii- 
doconiponed or^'anio matter as U) bo mixed with 
Hour in tiinea of scareity) to building stone, and 
nro?i thn oxtroinely hard polishing slates of Tripoli. 
Diabomacomis tlDposifcs \m‘o found in Blcyo in 11180. 
The (liatoinite may bo iisotl for making dyniunite, 
HiliGGOUS f^la'zed paints, sbcain^pipe casings, i^c. 
Diatoms hvo in cnoriuoua abimdanco the surface 
of Lbe flca in cold, fceinporato, and amfcio latitudes, 
and fclio nmd of the sea-bobtoin is boiico very 
liirgoly composed of the sliolls of dead diatoiiiR, 
wluoli are falling from the surface in n gentle but 
unceasing rain, Soo the MiorographiG JMctionari/y 
and general manuals; also special monographs-^ 
o.g. Oostraeane’s 7)mfom(tvem {ChaHenf/er Repoit. 

mC)]. 

IMatoiiH!) a toiJU iiBcd iii the .'fcioiico of luiisie, 
urigiiially from the Dreok, inoaiuiig * by tones/ or 
'from tone In tone.’ The diatonic species of bhc 
ancient <1 reeks—as disiinguishod from tlicir chro* 
inatic anti oiibarmonic species—formed the foun¬ 
dation of tlioir whole systoin of imisie, and was 
avmngcd in ietnieliords (embryo scaicn) cjmijoacd 
of one semitone and two whole tones. In modern 
mnsic, tlio term is applied to (1) fcbo natural or 
mniiial scale, jnajor or minor, which pu-ooeoils 
iiinliily by whole tonen; (2) the diUhront species 
of intorvala (iisnally rookoued us foiirtooJi in 
nunihor) oconiTiiig between the various notes of 
that Boalo; and fS) inuFlo written wholly or for 
tlio most part in blmt scale. 

or Dias, bAK'i’or.OMioif, a Portuguese 
jiaviijaLor of noble birth who llmirished during 
tho latfcov lialf of tlio 15th century. Ilis rcauloiico 
at the court of King Julm fl. brought liim into 
contact with many sciontilic nion, anmiig otnens 
Uic Gcviuan coHuiographer bohaini (n.v.). 
look a groat infcorcst In gcogmplucal thscovoty, 
and in -f\ngnHl Um tho king gave luu\ tha com- 
nuuul of two vessels witJi a view to following; up 
tho discoveries already luado hy Porbugiicao ad- 
vonturorft on tho west coast of Africa. Diiw soon 
roaohod tho Ihnit wliich Jmcl been attained in 
Hoiitlv Atlantic mivigation, and hint touched Jam 
in OT S. bit. Driven by a violent slprni, ho sailed 
round the son thorn ex treniifcy of Africa (flco 
OK Goon lIoPK) without immediately'imlisniff tlKj 
fact, and discororcil Algoa Day. The discontent o 
his crow conmoHcd liim sorrowfully to return i and 
arriviim in Lisbunj December 1487» ho at inm 
grootod with onthusiiism. but soon saw ^ 

Uama proforred hofovo him, and was compollcd to 
acti nndev tho latter in the grand expedition of 
1407. Vasco da Gaum ovon sent him haoK to 
Portugal after they Imd i-eaclied Ihp Cape ) om 
Isles. Three yoars after, ho jtnncd the oxpmiitum 
of Cabral, the diftcoveror of brazil, but was hi^b in 
a storm, 29Ih May 1500, 

DlllZ, Poui'-fHio, President of Mexico, hoe 
MliXlCO. 

ifcijiy rte la Pcfiai Naholsso yiuaiLio, 
paintor, was born at Jlorilcaux in 1807, of Spamsli 
mronUigo, and, loft an orphan at the 
ww clucivtcd % n ProtcBtonl olorgvmM> 

Viio. ivltoio a Hiiivkc-lHto occaBioncil tho w« 5 «wiv 

Cl of a' log. At tho afro « fifteen ha 'mo 

upprouticcil to a porcolam-pamtor, but lie iins 


ambiLions of working in oik, aud about JS31 
began to exhibit iu the Salon. Abandoning kis 
tinsncGossfid efforts in tlio direction of liktor}- and 
gcnrcj he in time won fame by his Inudscnpfei, 
which he peopled with nympJis, loves, and sutyrs. 
Those figures are badly drawn, bub a,v a colnniisfc 
Diaz milks lii^hly among the painters of the 
liomanbic school in Prance, and to colour he was 
content frankly to Bacrifico form. He wn>5 also 
an exquisite painter of flower■jjicces. lie died nt 
Mentone, ISfcli November 1876. 

Olaz rttil Castillo, Biciimal., the historian of 
tho conquest of Mexico, was horn about the end 
of,the 16th ccntiiiy, and Avna one of the Jiandfnl of 
licvoea who acconiuaiiicd Cortes to Mexico in 1519. 
He fought thvoiigfi the whole ati ugglc, anti after, 
wards accompanied tho lieroic young Sandoval on 
hib expetlition norDnvmtls, niid Cortca himselMii 
liis expeilifcion to Ilondums to punish the defection 
of his trusted lieutenant, Christoval do Olid. Ho 
died in Mexico about 1500, His Iffstoria vcrd(o 
(hra de hi co7ipdsla dc la Nneva ^sjntfla (3 vols. 
Mudi’id, 1032) is invaluable to the historian cs a 
siuccYc navration by au eye-witness and shaver iu 
the ovciito navmtod, With all the ignorance and 
supersbitioii of its age, it roveals great power^ of 
oU'<Gi'vatioii anil of vivid and vigorous descri||tion ; 
wliilo the rare romantic interest of the story itself, 
fcho heroism of Ckirtes and liis conipaniona, aun 
fclieir wonderful deeds and often tragic denths, 
make blio book a real epic. 

llibiUiD CUAULES, muricuvn ami wiia 

horn at youtlnuiiptoii in 1745, He early attmctwl 
Tiotieo hy iiis singing, and, still a boy, made iiw 
lUumiy udbiifc iu Loudon, by writing and coiui>os- 
ing an opera etdkd T/ic Shtj?herd*s Ari^fictt produced 
at Covenfc Garden Tlieatre in 1762, Ho Rubaequcntly 
lived nil uiiBcttlod life im an actor and composer 
of singe-music. In 1788 he coiumoncutl givni^j a 
scries of inuiiical enterfcainmonts in the city» which 
acquired a great celebrity; the hi-st of Iheso 
entitled The Whim of f/iG Moment, After several 
vicissitudes ho withdrew from public life in 1803, 
the govonimentin 1803 having granlcd liini, in con- 
Hidcration of his literary inoribs, a pension of Ii20O, 
The pension was nffccrwimle witlulrawn by tlie 
Gronvilb govonimeub in 1807, wliicli occasioned 
Dihdiii to return to public lUo witii unfortunate 
ffnanetal vesnlta. Ho died 25th July 1814, Dibdiiv 
wiuj an admirable writer of sea-songs, of wliich he 
cnniposcd nearly a iiuiidred. Nop tune, aud not 
Apollo, Hcoms to have inspiiml hiin. Tbmigh Jus 
work nowhere reaches the Iiidier regions of iioctry, 
and even liis ficanmnsliip lifts boon iiapugiied, yet it 
ift hardly too much to say thal lie is our first UTjter 
of sca-flongs, one or two of which have even boon 
taken to the heart by tlio mariiiers of England, 
Ills verses smack of the briny deep, and rellect 
ivifclt aafcoiiialung felicity the easy, oinidlike 
and tho fearless courage of the conventionftl Bvitiaii 
tar. It is known that tliey helped to man tlie 
imvv during the great stnigglo wifili Prance, and 
as he liiiiisolf saya iu his autobiography, they 
have been quoted in mutimes feo the 
tion of order m<.\ dlsciplino.’ Anioog Erbdl.is 
luipiticxL pioces lUc Poor/rtcA anil Boimm, 
or Poor Tom- im it was □rignmlly called, Sgo Ins 
rrofesiiOMil life (4 vols. 1803) and for liis BoiigB 
tlie iiiiiconrate edition 1)/ G. H D^vidsoii, witli 
Life by George Hogarth (1842). Dibdm ivrote 
noarlv eovonty draniatie pieccis,—Two of liiB ami^ 
Cii.\i!T,tS rHiiDiK (1768-1833) mid I'liOMAS Jftlib 
DinniN (1771-1841) wrote songs and dminos, hoe 
r/.cPiidm6,byE.li.Dibdm(i88a}, . . ; 

DlbiUii. Thomas Fhognai.i., the WbliograidiDr, 
was nepheV of Chiwlos TObtlin. the writer of 
songa, and wni^ horn at Calcutta in 1776. He lost 
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\\(\t\\ pai’oiUa when luivclly four yearn «f liiM 
fjftliorV iWilh afc son liavinj? ^ivow (Jluirlcs I)ihilin 
the ftulijccfc for liis faitinus floiipj, Jom JMinff. 
Ho* WAS bi'OUKliiL up by a inalonuil imolo, HUdioil 
at St John’fi Oollo'^e, Oxford, tried law^ but took 
oriloi'^inJHO-k II.M>n)(Xi(MlctlIU). ill 182,1 Of liis 
iiTotovmQnts V*\vvv\vr ^ 

near Nmvinarkot, and ilio r(3C!toi’y of Hb ACaryH, 
lb*yan«fcoii Snuaro, Ijoiuhui, Ifo (Ibnl IHth Novonibm* 
1847. lli« firjsl coiiii'ilaitioii to hiblio/^mpliy wivs 
ail Init'oiltd'iioH to Ihc (hrvJc and Jiomtm Ulassios 
(1802), wliioli was followml liy aii unlinishcd now 
uilitioii of Anion and ITorborb’s Tf/poffruphtctil Anli- 
i/Hilm (dvola 1810-19) j ib’Wfflmrtnza (1809); The 
lUfiltoi/raphical fkr.nmomi (1817); Jiihlwthmi 
Simecriam (181-1-15); BihlwpmjMudy Antiqita- 
Armt ami riclumqm Tom' m h'vanco and Gcnnany 
(IBiil); The Lihrnnj Oompanioii (182*1); Blblio’ 
pkMa (183*2); Mmiiimmees of a Utemnj JJfc 
(183(5) > ami lUbltofp'uphimly A}}iiijuariau^^ and 
Piciurcaqiio Tour ui the Norihe.ni (Joantics of Ping- 
kmd and Jicotlnnd (1838). All DilidiifH l>ook« lu'o 
valuable ami iiiLaroHlinw. but whlmnical and Hip- 
m\t ill Htylc, and milianpily abouiulin^^ in errors, 
br Dilnliti was ono of tho fomulora of the ‘ Uox- 
Imrgho Club’ (181‘2). 

BlbniucUiuta. Hue CjcviiAhOJ'ODA, 

Jlic.a (plnral of dio), small cubes of ivory marked 
mi nnVUy wvi kvs -AyL. 

Tlio points on tlm opjiosltc sides of (iho dice should 
III ways HU 111 sftvcu—{.0. aco should lie opposite to 
six ipmiiouncod ; deuces to cimiue (pronounccil 
A‘«;fA:o); and troy to tpiatre (pioiiouneed hater). 
Two dice aro called a pair, 

^^y 18 Oeo. IL chap. 10, ‘all gainss invonbed ov 
to bo iuvoiited with one or more die or dice* wore 
jn'oiiibited> except baclcKaininon and j^iuncH played 
on a bacbgaininon board, llenco hazard is ille^^al, 
and also rallies with dice, the liittor being also 
foi'biddeu as lotterios uvon if dico are not used. 
Ily 0 (leo. IV, chap. 18 (1828), a duty of twenty 
shillhigs was imposed on every pair (if dice ; in 
1802 tlio duty was abolished. 

Tho ill veil Liosi of dico is atbrilmlcd to PalametleH 
{circfi 12-14 Hut tlio iiso of eiihos with num- 

hared sidos for gambliug [nirposos is probably much 
earlier. 

Diceiltl’rt. a gnnus of l*’umariaceiu, of which 
t>uo spec [os j tlio * Chirioso laiilorii plant,* D. ^tpeda- 
lUiis (doscrihed by Liiiiuvus in 17u8i but only intro* 
ducud from Asiatic into Hrltish llowor-gardoiiH in 



1846), liosbccomo a universal favourite on account 
oY Ualonf? vacoiTies oi drooping, dolicalo, rosy*pink 
How era. III Ainorica it is cnnimonly known us 
' Jlleeding Heart.* It is a liorlmcoons p(‘reimial of 
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easy ju’opiigatiun. Tliero arc several otlior Noitli 
Aiuericnn s|Kiijios, ono of wliich, J), fonima^ Ih a 
fav<]m'ito ami very showy garden-plant. (Iwiiig, 
in the (irst iiiHtanoe, to a misprint, Dicentra has 
lieon as fre<[Uontly (jailed Dmi/tnit tho (jriginal 
inistalfe having bccoiiio coiiHconited by habit, 
l>kcMaiuy"AooWH, a lenn in^iotiiny uppYied by 
Do C'aiulollc to distinguish those ilicotyledinious 
I |low( 3 rs posscHsed of both calyx and eorolla from his 
I Mo)iovhn(i}iifdi'(f‘y in whiob not moro Umii eiio i I oral 
onvulopo is iJi’t'seiifc. 

l>U'Jio^'aniy« Heo KhawisiiH (I'lcuriusATioN 

Ol*'). 

Diclio'toilioii.s (('h'.| ‘divided into two ctpial 
pavtB’), a term formovly vaguely used in b(jtanical 
doserinlion to dosignatouny (ipi)oaraiice of branching 
Ijy forcing. Thus tho stoins of soini) plmiioioganm 
niiHtloioo,(loum pi.ihii,un(liniiny iiillovesoeiieeH 
- Oarynpbyllom, llogoninH—appear forked, 

wliilo an ordinary fern-frond lias no sneli nmioav- 
aiico. Tlio progress of inovidiological vesoarcli I ms, 
liowevor, sliown that true diijhotomy—i.o, (ioiii* 
ploio division of the growin^^ ])oinl into two lateral 
apieftH, is really as ehaiuoloristic of the dcvelopiiiont 
of the foni-froiid as of such idivionsly dleliolenuuiH 
vugotalimi an tluit of .Sebigimdlai while couvovwcly 
tho appearutuuj of forking in jilumorogains conies 
alMiiit simply hy tho sniipriMsioii of tiie growing 
pnSnV, TtTiA i‘>J Vkxi n\TW tvxtjs iTomi 

upposito lateral buds. Oiitsido tho cvyidogains, 
iiidcod, no case of true dbdioLomy bus in*cn ile- 
Bcrihcd, with the doubtful oxceptimiof the roots of 
cyijads, Hoo CllY I'TOtM MS, FIjJKNH, iNl-'hOJlKSOliNOK, 

Oyoad.s, &«, 

]>rchrolKHi {(h\ disj ‘twice,' ehmmfi ‘n 
colour') is a fcoriu (diiofly used in Urystallography 
to tlosiguiilo ibo property wliicli iiuiny (limldy- 
refracting crystals passoss of oxldljiting diHei'cnt 
colours when viewed in dijlcrenL dirciitlons. Ifc, or 
the allied torin I)i('hro?natismt bus also I icon aiipliod 
to blioHo (Inids wliicli appear of dKlereiit colours 
when viewed byrellcctcd and refracted light; when 
seen in bliiek or tliin layers, (Jtc, For oxainjile, 
vemuis hlood, or luiy blood inipregnntcd with car¬ 
bonic acid, liydiugcn, or nitrogen, aj>pearri, when 
soon in modorat(ily thin biyern, to lie of a puiplo 
colour; while in oxtvomely thin layers it apiiuarH 
green.—For Dic/iroitc^ see Coiipiiuirn-:. 

iHcli, .Tatukk, a West Indian and London inuv- 
oluiUt, who was horn at Forres, Moi’iivnliiin, in 
Nuvomhor 17*13,. died 24tb ^May 1828^ amt left )V(U' 
T 11.8,000 to promote liiglier biariiiiig ftiiioiig the 
parish ftoheolmasLors of ICIgin, Uanll, and Abov- 
deeu shires. 10xurninations were institiUml, ami 
those schooliiuihters who sliowivl a naMs factory 
kiioM'kidgo were awarded from the lic'rpKiMt a sum 
of ixionoy and an iimmal si-lpend ns long as they 
coutinuod to hold ollice and roniained ellieienk In 
1888 blio (1111 111 al value of the hcijnest was alient 
T'1200, and the tivoi'age payment to (nudi iemdier 
was ilHl, The mflueiKm of the Dick IhnpK'Ht has 
hocii most liondleial in hel|iing to iiminiain a liigh 
standard of ediieaCion among llie niuslors of eounD'y 
sohooK (Amsldemlilo tdiiiii<r(3s in Us iidiiiinisli'atioii 
wororecomimuided hy the Kdmuitional Kndowmenls 
(Scotland) (AimmiHHion in 1887. 

f>ick, UonHllT, a self-tan gilt Seobidi geologist 
ami liotauist (1811^ (19), was a native of 'ruHihody 
in (JlackiiiuniianHlni'o, and fnnii IH30 a baker in 
Thurso. Ilis life was writUui by !)r .Sniib^s (IK7H). 

l>ick, J *UOMA.s, a iiopularndigiouH and sinentilio 
writer, waHlan'u 2-lth Novoiiiher 177*1, near Dumleo, 
At a very early age ho bcciimo devoted to the study 
, of asLrononiy, and at l^weiity went to the univcrslly 
of Fdinlnngh with a view to the iidiiistry in tlin 
Recession Dhureli, Licjensc’d in 1801, he pruaelied 
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Kdiiio binio; iioxfc “kopt ficliool for ton yearn ab 
iSlolhvoii, and foi* ton ycarti move iiL Pertli. Mean-' 
time lifl Jrtboured laudably to promote popular 
education by ‘ Literary and Philoi^ophical Sociotierf * 
(iorrcRpoiuliiiff dosely to bbo Mechanics' Institutes 
of bibor (layfl. Ilia llmt book was The C^hmtian ; 
!*hU(mfihcr (1823). which quickly became impular, 
Kk miecewR led Diclc to dcv’ofco himaelf to aslvonoiny 
and lilomry work in a c<)fcta^(oneni' Jlroupflity-Ferry, 
whm'o ho Robiip an obaorvatory. His many books ; 

liijii great iioinilarity both in England ami 
Arnovica, luit very httlo pecuniary return. In 1817 
hoi’Oeoivoil a crown pension of X£iO, ftuppleiiientetl 
hy a local subHOilption. Ho died ab 13ronghLy- 
L'Wry, 2DLh July 1857. IUr dogreo of LL.D. was 
given him by Lhiion Collego, Now York. Other 
works woro Cck^iinl Scenenj (1837), The Sidereal 
//cni'c/M (1840), and The Tvcidtimi AstrQno}}i€i' 
(1845), 

OicICCIISi CirARLKS, was horih Laudnovt, 
iKJW a groat town, but blion a litble suluiidi nf 
l^n'tHinonbb or Port-soa, lying half a mi!o outside of 
tho town walls. TIio jiato of liis birth was Friday, 
b'oljriiavy 7, 1812. His fathpv was Jolin Dickens, 
a olork ’in tho navy nuy-onico, and at ihiiL tiino 
atbachod lo PoiismonUi dockyard. 'I'lio fainiluuity 
whioli tlio novelist fthoww with scanorta and sailors 
is not, however, duo to liin birthplace, becanso his 
father, In tlio year 1814, wan recalled Lo Lon don, 
and in 1810 went to (jliabluim. They rtlill whow the 
TOinn in the dockyard whoro the eldov Dickons 
worked, and wlici'o Ins hoii often caino to vnit liini, 
Tim family lived in (Irdnailfto Place, CliJithlUil, and 
the boy was himiL to a ncliool kept in Uibralbju' 
Place, Now Hoad, by mie William (Idcft. Aa a 
cliild he is said to have been a groat reader, and very 
cttidy began U> aliwnnt original wviting. Itt 1821, 
(Ihadeft being then inno yearn of age, the family 
fell into troubloi reforms in tho Adnumlty deprived 
tho fatiior of his pout aiul tho groabov part of Ins 

to London, wlioro a moan bouflc in a ftkauby street 
of Camden Town rocoivcMl thorn. JInb not for long. 
TIic mifortnnaie father was prosonbly arrented for 
doht and ooiiHigncd to tho Marslialsoa, and Chaiics, 
then only ten yoam of ugc, and small for Ins ago, 
wufl placed in a blue king-factory at Ilnugerford 
Market, ^vlloro all he could do was to put the 
labels on the blacking-botbl or, with half dojioij 
voiigli and mdo htiys. Tho degradation and 
uiiHcry oC tliis ocounafcioii MiinU dcoy^ into the 
iioy'fi wmb Ho could mwor bear ^to speak of tins 
tiiiioj it was never rnentioned in hip prcRonce, 
Nob only woro liis days passed in this wretched 
M'oric, hnt tho child was loft onfcu'oly to luniROlr 
at night, when lie made his way hoine from 
lluugorford Markofc to Cajuclen Ttmiy a distance ol 
fourniilcw, to his lonely hod room. On humlayH ho 
visitcrl hirt father in the inisnn. Of coiirHC such a 
neglocbed WJiy of living could not coiiUmio. Ihey 
presenlly found a lodging for liitn in Lanb Street, 
« close to tho Marshalsca, whora at least he ^Yas noaY 
his ptivoiUH, and his father flhnrfcly aftorwaidB I’O- 
covering his liberty, they all went hack lo C anuleu 
'lown, and tlio boy was sent to school again» It 
was to a private school in the llanipHtead lload, 
wlicro he loumincd for three or four years of quiot 
work. It numb have boon thou, one mispcots, railior 
tljaii at Chathani, that ho hccanic so gimb adovouror 
of hnnks, IIu t ho was never a scliolai' in any sense, 
mid the IxhjIcb that ho read wore iiovcIh and pW 
That tho family foiinuos were still low w proved by 
tho fact that when ho was taken from school no 
hotter place could bo found for him thaii a stool at 
Iho desk of a sulioitor. Meantime ins lather liml 
ohtainnd a as loporter for the Mommo Ueralt^ 
and (iharIcB, feeling Invp 
drudgery of it lawyers oilico, lusolved also to attcun)t 


the profession of iournaliBt. He taught himself 
shortiiaml with tlie reHolutioii—even tlio inge-> 
which he always throw into eveiything he under¬ 
took ; and he frequented the Ilritiali iingeum daily 
in order to snijplcinenfc soma of tlie slioutcomings of 
his veadiug. In his seventeerfch year ho became a 
reporter at Doctors’ Coinnions, At this period all 
liis ainbitioiiB were for the etnge. He would he an 
actor, All his life, indeed, he loved acting and fclic 
theatre above all things. As an actor one feek ( 
certain thab he would have aucceecled. He won hi 
have made an excellent comedian. Fortunately, ho 
was saved for better work. 

It was nob until he was two*and-twenty tlint ho 
Hucceedod in getting periiianout employ meat on 
tlio stair of a London paper as a reporter. In this 
capacity ho was sent about the coiiiitiy lo do ^vork 
whicli IS now mainly Kupplicil by local reporters- 
It iiniab be remenibeicd that there wore as yet nn 
railways. Ho had to travel by stagccoaelh by post; 
by any means bhab offered, ‘ 1 have been npsofc,’ he 
said years afterwarclfl,^ speaking of this time, ' in 
almost ovory (lc.scviption of vehicle used in this 
country,’ 

About this Lime he began the veal work of his 
life. In Hccembor 1838 the Mo7ithly Mc(c/€(zin& 
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gratification of .seeing them in print, hecauao the 
wuigaxino could not afford to pay ior anyWnng, 
Ilowevcr, they did tho writor tlic^ best serviue 
posflllilG, in enabling him to prove bis power, and 
ho presontly made an arrangement with the editor 
of iho ivcuiiig Ckronivle to coiitiilnite papem and 
skotclies regularly, continuing to act aa repmtor 
for the Morning (JlironictCi and got ting hiB salaiy 
increased from five guineas to seven gumew a 
week. To be making an incoino of nearly four 
hundred pounds a year at tho ago i>f t^vo or 
auii twenty^ would Uq cQUsideiccl foitun^to 
any lino of life- Sixty yoais iigo such an mcojm 
ropreaented a iimcli more solid success lliaii would 
now bo tho case. The aketohes were culleotecl and 
published in tho beginning of the year 1830, tho 
author receiving a hundred und fifty poundB for tho 
copyrighL. Heaftorwarcla bonglitifc back mrelevep 
times that ainoinifc. In tho iaafc week of Marcli in 
tho aanic year appeared the iirsfc'number:of the 
raners; three days aftei^wavds Dicl<cn$ 
married thodaugbtev of Ida m<nid George Hogarth, 
editor of tho Ii!wtdiin Chtvnich; and lufl early 
struggles were riiiiHlicch . 1:^11 

No article, however short, treating <^f.bhavlcs 
Dickons,'can avoid entering into the details of Ins 
Ca»‘ly liisLory with afullnesa whicli would no out or 
all proportion to what follows, but for the remark¬ 
able fact that the ovonts of his childhood and Ins 
Youth impressed bis iuiagiiiatioii and jntjuoncctl 
the whole of his litcrai y career so profoundly, 
to the very end of bis lifo thcro is .not a single work 
lu which some of tho charactevB, some of the pi^cs, 
am not derived from his early iccollcctlons, Man^ 
other writem thoro arc who Iihyg poeseu. tlieir 
cliiUiiah days among tho j}elite3 genSy bub none wlio 
have BO remembered theh* ways, their spoecii, and 
tlicir modes of bhoiight. The Marsbulsea prison of 
LUCle Borrii is the place whoro for two years lio 
wont in and out. The Queen's Bench and its 
llllles worn close to the Marshaleon.; Bob xSawyers 
lo(bdngs in Lant Street were hifl own; David 
tUa {vicudlces lad in tlic dmp waio- 

honk was himself; the ,^£1 

Drootl wUB that in whose shadow he bad Jive I. 
Mrs Fipcldn Ib his old landlady of Camden TowJi; 
the most delightful features in Mr Alionwher are 
bovvowed from Ids own father; the exponen^ 
of Pootors’ Comiiieiis, tho 8olicitm*«' clmks, the 
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lifo ill ciiiiiiibaiM) aro all Jii« own i wliilo of iji- 
*1 indual cliavaotor» Lho JIhI of Ihcwcj wliiclj aro 
known to bo porbiailH mom or Jess trim to naluro 
bo imlclliuloly oKtoml(?(L And yol, ^vliijo Im 
waH alwayH drawing on oarlv nicolloctioiiH, 

wliilo iboy cons tan My fiiminbotl linn with hcoiioh 
and cliavactoiK, ho ooiild iu)l hoar to snoak of tliom, 
and no uiio oAoopt IjIh fjioiid and biogranhcr, 
Koi’Hlor, over know tbnt lio \vaf<» liiiiisiilf, witli all 
Uia flliabliy, mean HiivroninlingH in early lifts oxactly 
Hiioli aa l)aviil (lopiinrliold. 

'J'lnj rent of IMcIvOiih^h life hiiH the iiitLM'ost whiidi 
boloiigH to micconH afLor miocosH. Jt was a lojiK 
IrLiininlia! iimreli, Iloiiad no failuroH ^ hoBufrored 
no dcfcalSi Tlioroworo (iinos when Ills liand M'as 
not at its lKJst> but iicvor a time ivhoii liis hand 
lost its power. Tills indeed holmiih tlio crowning 
Impiniioss oF a HUcoesHfui and Hingulavly happy life, 
tlial wlien ho wn« ent olF—lie ilieui Jiino 0 , 1870 
—aft'or iifty-eight years of continnous w'ork, liis 
brain was still as vigorous, Ids eye ns kooii, Ids 
baud as smo os in the iivnl fresh running of 
his youtli. It was indeed more tlian literary 
success whicli he acliieretlj ho coinjiieved the 
whole Euglish-speahiiig This world, which 

noNv iininberH nigh ttpoii a hniulrcd niillioiis, loves 
liimj all wlio can road his hooks love him, and 
shall continue to love him. This love clicorod 
him in his life, and will Ids memory green, 
or the Kolid \Ycalth Mdnch ho aciiinrcd, tlio honour 
ho on joyed, tho friends wlio gafclierod round Idni, 
and tho hravo and resolute front whieh ho always 
sluiwcd, there is no space here tiJ .snoak. 

Tho following itt the list of llickonsh works 
in tlioir order of anpoaranco, omitting certain farces 
and panipldots which belong to a more ox tend cd 
notice; Hhciclics hy Xha (1H30}, The Podhnmouit 
Paptra of the PivXc^okl' Ohih (1837), Oliver Tmai 
(1833), I^icholus NicMchy (1339), 2Vic OUl Curio^ily 
l^hop (JB40-dl), Jjunmhy (1841), Amerwun 

Note^ (18']!2), Martin Chu^fzlcwil (1843), 2 he 
Ohmlmas —viz. Tho Oiirislums Carol, 'IMio 

Chimes, The CriclcoL on llio Ilonvtli, The Battle of 
Info, Tho ITannicd Man, and Tho CliostV Bargain 
(J843, 1840, and 1348)5 Pictures from litthj (1845), 
Domhcif and Son (1846-43), David Uvppcr/tcld 
(1840"60), JUcak Jlonse (1H62-53), 'The VhikVa 
flistorif of England (1854), Hard Times (1854), 
JAttle Dorrii (1865-’fi7), A 2'ah o/liou CVY/ry (1859), 
The Uncommercial (IcOl), the Christinas 

iiutnbora in JloiischoUl U'onls aiul AH the Year 
Pomidy Great Exj^cetitiion^ (1860-01), Onv Muhad 
Priend (18G4-65), The Mystery of Edwin 3)rood 
(unlitm)icd). This long loli by no moans represonfs 
the whole woik of Lins most active of mankind, 
PiiblLe iTcadingH holli in tills country and in Ainorica, 
private theatricals, speed les, letters in mini oral de, 
}oiiracy 4 many, paniplilols, nhivs, tlie eoiulnct of a 
; pojuilav iiiagazmo—lirst called UonsehoJd If'^orfAv 
and then All thr Ycrtr Hound —and an over-jneHont 
readiuesH to enjoy tlie society of Ids friends, iill iiji 
the space when ho was not actually writing. I'hiit 
lie could do so iiiueh was mainly due to his ordorlv 
and iiicvhudical liahils, to ]iis clearness of iiumf, 
mid to a capacity for Imsiucss as wonderful an his 
genius for liciioii. He knew’ no rosl from the 
day ^v)lQn he lirst at lucked slier than d Lo tlio day 
wlicii he foil from his cluiir in the lit from wliicli 
lie uoYor recovered, llo was iiiconiparahly the 
most active nian, tho hardest-U'orking nuin of his 
am In tlm history of letters tliero arc many 
who have produced more work in bulk ; there 
IS not one who lod a life ho varied, so full, so 
constantly busy, so active anil so mb. 

It is as yot loo early to spoak with certainty as 
! to the lasting po]mlanty of his 'work as a wliole, 
Yorr much of it owed‘its gonmil sneoess to Lho 
faitlifuldolineatioii of iiiaiiiier.s already passed away, 


Ho was tho i)voj)hoi of tho niuldlo clans, ami lho 
manuovs ef fciiat great Hoctioii of tho emiinmnil.y 
have greatly changed ainco tlio days when Cliarlos 
Dickons lived among tlioiii and olworvod thoni. 
AVith the decay of these manners some part of 
presonb nopiilaniy must certainly ]uiss imt of his 
work : ill read v a goiioration hns apjioarod In wlioni 
a groat deal ot Dickens’s 'work proves of no iiitorost, 
heoauso it portrays inamun's with wliUdi Iboy are 
not familiar. 'L’liey do not Imigl! 'with Ihoso who 
laughed lifty, forty, twenty yearn ago, licoaiiso the 
])onido depicted have vanislnHb But whi'ii tlm 
secontl (piartor of thin cciilnry slmll belong so truly 
to the past, that not one survives who can remcmibor 
it, then those books will bewiine a precions slorv 
liousc for the study and tho recovery <jf paid, and 
that a largo part, of its life and mipiiiors. 

Again, it is the essential^ miality of gojiiiis lo 
create the type. Tii this DiidcoiiH bas lieen more 
siKttmsfnl tfnin any • other novelist, aiiciont or 
modern. With him ovory leading chavaotoi' stands 
for bis class. Sipieors Is the leprosejitativc of tlm 
school master, then too coni men, ignorant* brutal, 
and gmspiiig; Y'^inklo is liio Cixkney Kiiortsnmn j 
it is impossiblo to think of rod tape witfiouL naiii- 
iiig Mr^rilc Bill'll aide; and so on through all the 
hooks, If he HometiiiieK too plainly labols liis 
churaclers vvitli their (jiuilities ami dehu-ls, it is 
a faiiU eansed l»y his own clciirnoss of comcptioii 
ami of execution! It is another note of geuhis lo 
sulTev every cliavacder to work out iU own falo 
without woakncKS or pity, and Ihnngh 'Dickons 
deals Hcldoiii with Mie groator tragedies of tlio 
world in liia doiimstie drauias, nccossity pumncR his 
churacLors ns grimly and oortainly ub in real life, 
Tho villain Q,uilp and liis tool nmko us forgot, In 
the ainubonient which they cause, tlioiv own base- 
ness. But Ihcir creator is not decoiyed, lie makes 
them bring tlioir own vniii upon their heads. To ho 
bnio, not only bo tho outward presonlnienl ami 
speech and Ihouglib nf a chavactor, hut also to Lho 
laws which sniTimnd him, and lo liio coiisei pm net's 
of his actions, is a rare tiling iiidotid wit h tluwG who 
praetisQ the art of lictiiiii, further, in tills ail there 
are perinissilile certain exaggorations, as upon lho 
stage. There is o.xaggcval bm of feature, oxaggoni- 
lion of talk, exaggdi’ation of action, 'I'licro ujo 
degrees ofexag^eration, by which one passes tliroiigli 
tragedy, coiuedy, farce, and Imrlcscpio; hut in nil 
thoro must he oxaj^gerutioii. Dickens 'was iinisi or 
of exaggeration—if he somotiiiios carried iL too fur, 
lie produced farce, hut never burU'scjue, y\s for 
scIccLioii, which is porlmjis the Jiiost iiiiiiorhint 
joint after oxaggcratioii, it came t<i liiin by iiiHlhict; 
le know frmn the very outset bow to selcid, IL is 
by seloetion that the novelist niaintiihis tlie interest 
of bis story and devolops his (diaruclers, Tlicri' are 
countless IhiiigH that me saiil and iloim in tlm jiro- 
gross of tlio history wbieli liavo little inlen'sl and 
snmll bearing on the things U'liicb have lr> bu I old - 
and liis tbta Jirstmark of tho bad novelist that be 
does not know how lo sujjprcHS irrelevant scones. ^ 
In tlm coiislriielive branch of ids arl Dickens con- 
limially advanced, Jljs earlier stories seiuii, liKi^ 
lho Pivkieivk Po}in's^ to bo niaih' up of sceiu's. 
Eivhola<s Nivlichy is a long series of seioies lii'il- 
lijuiLly drawn, in wliicli now eiiarmdors are ahviiys 
appciirinj^ ami playing tliinr discoiineejcd part lunl 
tlmapjieariiig. But ns ho grow oliler his eoneeplion 
of too story itself grow elcarcr, iind liis arrange¬ 
ment nioro artistic, Jt iw howovor in ilesci'i]jtion 
that Dickons proved hinisiilf so greal' ii iiiusler. 
He laid his liiiiid hy instinct upon tho sjiliiyiL and 
idiamcUM'iHlic featiiro.H, mul ho imver laihid in (‘uid- 
ing the right--tho only- words Jit for llmir illus' 
tration. lii descriplion he is never convenlioiial, 
always real, and yot lu? allows hiiiiself, here os in 
his seoues nf charactoi nad dialogue, a cerlriin 
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ixaL^I'ornbion ^vliicli produces Uio hai.>picst ofleebs. 
11 tlie Imiuls of his iiiiital-ors it becomes gi'otesquc 


oxaj 
In 

aud iutolovahlo. 

Ah to his ^ji'cat mul .snlcnditl gallery of portraits 
It iH ihlllcul b to Hpotik bnclly. The vholo of Londcui 
hm—Utfl Ufa of fcko ftbrnefca^ of tim city* of tfic 
Jiiiddlo claHS^seoina at ftfab sight dciiictcd in fcliis 
gallury. Hero arc Tnorchaiit, Shopkeeper, and clerk, 
lawyer ami olioiit, moneylomlcr and viotini, dim^- , 
lualvor, actor>-orio knows not wlmt. Yot tlicro are 
gvoat oiulttftUms. The acUolav, the divine, the 
statoHinaii, blio country goatlonmn aro absent, partly 
bGcaiiHu Dickons had no knowlcdgo of them, and 
paubly liQcaxiHC lie fovebovo to hoUl fclioni up to tlic 
ridieiile which he loved to pour over bis characters. 
Ills niotl)odH hnpo.sod jijwn Idni certain limifcatioiiB; 
he aimed at commanding his readers’ attention by 
com polling laughter and team, but especially 
langhbor. Ho who eau command noithcr tho oivb 
nor tho other Ih no tme artist in liotion. But in his 
lauglibor and in his tears one feels always the 
kindly heart m well iw the skilful hamh It is for 
titc hvtiiQV —^for tJ[G tlecply humaii lioart—oi^on more 
than lor bholafcbor blial liio world will oonlinue to 
hi VO tlio memory of Charles Dickons, 

^QD l;ja cdlfcofj )>v Jjifl oldoat tIftiicfJitoi’ (9 

1879-80); ins Life, hy John yorstor (5 vSs. WL-'74)', 
tho little Life, by F. Marzmls (1887), with au nUinirablo 
bihlioijraphy by J. P. AmlorBon; <unl Charhs Dicicens 
la Pen ami Peuct'^ by P. <V. ICittuii (1889), 

IHoUuouS) a tonn applied by Lin mens to 
fhnvoi's possOHsing fttamons or pistils only, and 
oppost^d to ImrmaphvoiUte. llcuce the Dkcma of 
tfio arlilhdal systein Included Dicsciay ami 

Pobjffamtit. Sea Pi.owicn, llKniODUcj'fON, Sicx. 

OlcotylcfrtoiW# Tho fact that the majority of 
young ReedUugrt exhibit two small seed-leaves or 
cobylcdons ou gqvjiiination imist liavo boon familiar 
tmn Unio immonmnal, while the class!ficatoiy hn- 
porUiico of this character in broadly separating Iho 
obviuimly Iloworlng plants into two great groups of 
dicolyledonH and monocetylcdouf^ was thus natu¬ 
rally Olio of tho earliest couceptions of systematic 
boUiny, having hoeu adopted by Linnteus from 
Hay, luul dewntless by him In turn from earlier 
wiuors, Wo now dfethiguiaU pbaiioroganm into 
(lymnoHi)ormH {oyendH, conifers, and gnotuma), and 
iVugiospemis clianictoriscd by the possession of a 
clawed ovary; of tjieso tho monocotyledoim ami 
dicotylethms are tho main alUancoB, tho latter beitif^ 
on tho ndiolo tho moro ovolvotl, The ombryo of 
dicotyledons pos-sesBOH, with rare oxcoptionn (usually 
due to pavaslUft degeneiutiou—e.g. DoJtior, fp v.), 
liwn cotyledoiiR facing each oilior, and more or less 
embracing the phiiimlo, while tho albumen u 
geaoi'uHy ptnpm'tLoaally Iavk in /piantity f;ha?j in 
monocotyledons, and, in fact, is irotpionfcly absorbed 
altogothor; tlioso ditl’oYonce^ being explained 
through a moro precocious aecoloration of dovelon- 
mont (see Ovunw, Skep). Tho cotyledons usually 
dovolnp ofp\ftUy, but one may bo moro or leas, com¬ 
pletely airosbcil. 

The fibrO'VascnJar lumdlog of dicotyledons are 
open and collateral, with few oxeontions arranged 
in a reticulated cylinder, whicli tlms nvesents a 
fljjjglo drolo in kansverso section.^ The pavon- 
cUyina in nddcli they lie is thus clividod into two 
main regions—tho cortical la 3 mr or cellular oii- 
velopo, and Lbo pithwhile tho iiUevuiedlato 
spnkos of parenchymatous tissue coimcofcing the 
pith and ooriex bhrongli the meshes of the cylmilei: 
avo tho modnllavy vayn* While the fihio•vascular 
iiuiidjes of dicotyledons arisfo like tJ;oso of 
cryplogaiiis and inonocolyledons, by the dilleven- 
tuUlou into wood and bast of a special strand of 
piiinitivo oinluyonio tissuo continuous with that 
of tho growing point, they difiev In a marked 
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tciulency to einlnymiic poi’Bistence of a central 
layer of this as tJio Cambium (q,v.), and hence 
BO many groups of dicotyledons there aiiaes that 
association of perennial habit and continubiis 
growth of stem to which wo owe our familirir 
filuHiha and trees. See Histology (VEGETAWLEj, 
Wood, Hark, Bast. Since the cambhim lle.g 
hobween the avodiI and bast, the new lay m-s of vvorvd 
ni'o e.vtenml to the older one^/, but tfwsc of hast 
intenial to their jwedecessors f hence Lindley’a 
name cxogciis was ant to be misleading, The soft- 
ticHfij and delicacy of tho cambium layer leads, wlien 
force 18 applied, to tho easy sepm-ation of tho bast 
elements of tho ribro-vasculav bundles, along with 
the cortical paroncliyma mid epidermic layer, as the 
iifcructuro, or rnther juxtaposition of struc¬ 
tures, unknown in Monopolyledons (q,v.), 

Tho reticulated clmracter of the bundles of the 
stow is Biiuilavly present in the Leaf, wliicli tliiw 
presents a marked contrast} to b!io usually parallel 
voiiatioii of the monocotyledons. The leaf also 
presonts far greater variety of form and adaptation 
(sec Leaf). 

The flower has most frequently its parts arrauged 
in whorls of ii ve, nlthougli four is also a not uncom¬ 
mon number; lienco msotlior very obvious djetino- 
tion from uionocofcylcdons, in which a 3 -ineroii 3 
symniotry prevails. The outer peiianth whorl ia 
most frequently green, ns a cnlj’x. Set Hloweu, 
PHAi^ERoGAMflj and Yegktadlk Kingdom ; also 
Angiospehms, and Moxogotylkdons. 

m 'craiiuni, a gemis of niosson, of which smno 
aro among the comnioiior Britisii forms. See 
Mosses. 

]>ictaiii]uis< See Dittany. 

I>icl:a't4)r. in tho oariiest limes, was the name 
of tho hi^UesD infigistmto of the Latin Confedera¬ 
tion, and in soino of tho Latin towns the title was 
continued long after these towns were subi^tod te 
tho (loniimon of Jloirio, In tlic Homan JlepiibJjc 
tho diotutor -was iwi cKbraordinaiy inagisfcinte, irre- 
sponsiblo and endowed with absolute authoiity, 
wlioso original nniiio avas wagister pojiitii The 
frequency of crises, or critical poTteds, h\ the quick, 
aggressive mwlli of tjie Koiimn state, neoesaitatGd 
Hucli All omco. Tho first dictator (T, Larciiis or 
M. Valemvfe) was appomtcil 601 B.C., nine years 
after the expulsion of the Tarmuns. According 
to Livy, tlie imiwerliate cause of tliis diefcatorabip 
was ft fomiidablo wav with the Latins. In gGneraf, 
no one could bo appointed dictator wlio liacl not 
been previoubly consul, mill this cqnditiou ^Yfts very 
rarely dfsponsetl with. Nielmlir is of opinion that 
tho dictator was ofigmally created or elected by 
tho cvivift, like tho kings, but it is more probable 
fcliafc the seimte passed a cloci'ce oj’dcdng one of 
tlio consuls to name or prockbn (rfieorc) a lUctator. 
Oi’igmally, of course, tho dictator wim a patrioian; 
tho fii-st plebeian who rilled tlie office being 0. 
MarcUia UnUhis, 36C D.C., ^si^o wm nominated 
by the plebeian consul M. Popilliiis Lionafl, Tlie 
(lictatoi-flliip could not ktwj^idlp be held longer 
than six men tlie, rior was it over so, except in 
the cflfles of Sulla and Crcsar, which were altogether 
peculiar. It must not be supposed that during 
ft dictatorship the funotlona of the otbei* magis¬ 
trates wero positively suspended, The consuls and 
other regular' authovlties conUimed to diacliavge 
tiieiv prepor duties, but in subordination to the 
dictator i ocing for tho time ahiipl^^ his offlea^. TJm 
BvipeYiovity of Ids power, when compared with wat 
of the conauls, appcfti-a chiefly in these three pointa: 
j»o Wfls far Jwore inrlopcnilEviit of the aenate j He hod 
a more extensive power of pupislimout, without any 
appoftl; and lio could not bo called to acoomit after 
his abdication of the dictatomhiu for auythbig 
he had douo during, the period of iris office, The 
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limits r)f Ins [>ower Wtivo fis follows • lio conM not 
tftiich tlio Ircaaui'^^ j ho couUl not leave Italy; mid 
liG could nob ride bhrough Koine on liorHcbaolc 
^vitlioiiL pieviouMy obtaining the porniiHsioii of tlio 
people. While the coaHuls had only twelve lie torn, 
fcliQ dictator wan nrccodod l>y twonty-four, boaving 
tlio and Jusccs. To Jiini al«o belonged the 

scU^t ouruUs and tlie toffdprafexla. The lant legally 
elect Oil diotalor was Si, Juniua Pora, wlio entered 
on Ida ollloo 216 ii.O. hVinn lliiH Liiiio nominal 
dictators wore fremmiibly appointed for the piirpofso 
of holding tho oloctilonn, but oven theso finally 
dififtppcareil) 202 h.o. 

l>lctiouai'y (lafeo Tifib, diclionnnuni\ a book 
containing fclio wordnof a language alphabetically 
arranged, with their dolliutione ami wignificiitionB 
BGt forth moro or leas fully. In thia icspedb it 
dilVers fi'nin a more list or Index, llial it coutainw 
ox plan all on a about each wonl included ^Yii!un ita 
ftfiopo, except where it is more convonionfc, by a 
eros«.i‘ofei'ouce, to rofor tlio rcador for a pavb or bho 
wliolo of the account of one word to what is said 
iiiulor some other word, Thoro arc several other 
terms that are used synonymonsly, or nearly «o, 
with dictionary, I'ho Clrcok woiU Lexicon is in 
comm mi uhq for a dicLioimry of languages. It is 
not on ii roly so limitod, how over, in pvaotico, as may 
ho soon in nuoli workB as Uio Lcxico}i Jnrhlhmn 
of Calvlmitt or Kiihb which is just a dictionary of 
Itomaii and feiuUil law of the same iciiul as Sir 
Edward Toinlin*s Lmo Dkiiommj is of EngliHh 
law. Tho word Enoycloinedia li as fijcneral ly a w id or 
meaning) but in actual use avo Anu books of rofor* 
on CO of exactly tho aamo kind styled iiidilVoroutly 
dictionaries and onoycloptedios, Tho tornia Qlos- 
savy and Vocahnkmj am nearly flynonymoiia with 
a dictionary of tv languages; and Thesaunts^ Cata~ 
loym^ Direotoyi/t 0(tzeiicei\ and Index arc soino* 
times used as tifclos whore dictionary might ho not 
inapplicahlo. 

Jjjetionivrios may bo dividcil into two classes—(1) 
tlioso whoso ohieeb is to explain words and phrases ; 
and (2) blioae timt aim at giving infortnailon about 
tilings, 

(1) Dictionaries of language aro> a^nin, divided 
into various submlaRses or species, Tlio most com- 
inon kind—what, iinlocd, is iniderstood liy the 
term diotioiiary (and tho eniiivalont Clreok term 
Lexicon) when used liy itsoif—in an alphabotieal 
list of tho words compomiig any language either 
oxplaiiuid in tho same Imignagc, or interpreted 
by tho coiTCspondiiig words of ono or more other 
Jangimgoa, 'To indicate tliat all tho words of 
tho kngiiagG are jiichided, the name ThesniD'HS 
(< Treasury _) is somothuca uacd, as in tho great 
Ilchrew ihcbionuvy of Gesonins, The words used by 
particular authors or clawses of authors arc often 
exphunecl in special dictionaries or loxicouB, such 
as tliosQ to Cicero, Tacitus, Homer, Soplioclcs, 
Shakospeavo, and the like. A (Hos&ary is a 
dictiomiiy of unuHiml terms, m archaic, provincial, 
or technical terms, An cii/ 7 nolof/iccd dictionary 
is ono ill which tho derivation of words is tlie solo 
or a lu-nnunonb object. 

(2 jpictionancs of thing.s (Ger. lieed^ooricrbiicJiei*)^ 
or of information, avo alsu of various kinds. AYlieii 
tho whole hold of Iminiin knowledge is oiiihraccil, 
wo hfivoftii alphabetical Encyclopicdia or Umivcisa- 
tions-J^oxicoii. ^ Tho naiiio Eucyclopmdia or Cycle- 
predift is so mo times given to dictionaries of siiccial 
departments of knowledge, as Anedomy andPhysi- 
oloyy; but in all such cases dictionary seems the 
coiTcctcv fcoini, UQ in tlio wclhknown dictionaries 
aesociatecl with thcTmino of Dr Smith, which cover 
tho whole ground of Jliblo lenns. Clrcokand Knnian 
luograpliy and mythology and antiipnticft, Chris* 
tmn MitlcjuiticB, and Ghrislian biogranliy. 

There is no kind of information, witliiu wide or 


narrow linundH, that may nob ho iliniwn into the 
dictionary form. Dictionaries of apt (piotatioim 
from the clnHsics, the Hciipturcs, or tlio fathers 
were not imlcnoNvii in tho I7ih century, Tliorc are 
diclioiuiries of biography, of geography, of nautical 
lonuR, of dates, of aichitGcture, of rookery, of 
political ocoiumiy, of homhlry, of fnrLijicalioii 
—iu fact, of every object of human knowledge 
and pmetino. 

DictioiiarieM of language, in miv souse of the 
word, avo of inpdern origin, Tho IhoekH and 
KoniauH liad no idea of a book embracing all tho 
words of their own or any foreign tongiie. Glos- 
sarlos, howovor, of iniusuai words and phrases ivoro 
early curroiifc. Tho earliest work of the kind 
oxUiiib (though much interpolated) is tlio liomcric 
Lexicon (Gr, Lexcis Ilomcrikai) of AiiolloniuH, an 
Aloxandviiio gramiuaviun^ of the time of Augustus. 
More uxtciiHivo ooninilalions, such as tho l^oxioon 
of Suidas (q.v,). and the iUymoloyinun Mitynmn 
(q.v.), wore made in tho mhldle agon. A real dic¬ 
tion avy became tot poKsihle after tho invention of 
prill ting, A broad and sure biisis for Greek loxlco- 
giuphy ivaa laid by lioniy Stoiiheus (q.v.)in his 
(1072), on wliich tho sclioul or IleinHier- 
I nun built fiiiTlier, and which lias been greatly 
extended by tho labouvn of Sclmoider, Passuw, 
Seiler, .Takobib/i Jtost, and Ikpo, Tho wclMcnowu 
w'ovk of Liddell ami »Seot(} (7th ed. 1U83) in based 
on 61 10 gioitt Gonimn ono of I'axftow. Tlio Tho 
saurus (15:11) of lioborb Steplions inaugurated 
Latin lexicography, which has boon cxtomlod 
by Joli, Mdtbh. (k'snor. Eorcolliiii, Diicango 
(iiicdioval Latin), Hcliolior, Tronnd, Goorgek 
MUhlmaim, and Vani^ok, and is well vcproseiitGd 
in English by Kidd oil and Wlillo, Andrews, SiiiUh, 
and tho Americans Lowia ami Short. 'Ulio carlioHL 
standard dictionaries of modorii tongues were Llio 
Italian Vomhulavio della (Jnma (MW^) \ the Die- 
tkmaiyof the Ereiich Academy (l(hM){ ami that 
of tlio Academy at Madrid (1720-3il). Among 
rccGiib standard dictionaries, tho most iiiiiiortant 
arc the great Gorman Dictionary, begun in 1851 by 
tho hi’otliovs Grimm, and still uiiftnmlied; JdttrA s 
Fi'cncli Dictionary (-1 vols. and HUiiploineiil', ISIKI- 
78) j ami ibo Nm Enylhlt Didionary of the IMdlo- 
logical Soeioty, which was begun in 1857, and lli(\ 
lirsb volume (A—15) of which appealed, umlov Iho 
editorship of Dr Murray, in 1KH'1-8H. lu'^t 

great work follows a strictly historical inotlii)(l, aujl 
aims at giving a complete aecouat of every siguili- 
cation of every word wliicli 1ms ever been priulcd 
in Englisli. Engiish-djctionary-iiiaking in Uh 
larger souse began with Dr tIolinseiTs work, which, 
with all Iho dofcclsof Kh time, ronialiiH a umimmeiit 
of industry controlled by giniius. The hewt emu- 
plole Eiiglibli diotionarios at present in Uho lire 
Uichardflnn*R, Worcester’s, Wohsler’s, iailhum's 
edition <if Johnson’s Dielionary, anti Amiamlalo’H 
edition of Ogilvio’s Imperial Dictioimry; for ety¬ 
mology, those of Wedgwood, I'klw, Mhllov (Ger¬ 
man). mid IToffissor Skoat. b\>i’ older hhiglish , 
Avords, tho chief avovElfric’s Glimiry (about'1175), 
Way's edition (18‘l3-0fi) of tho .rnmwlarinm 
Panndomnn (alunit MIO), lloswortli’H 
DicCio^^(^ry^ Htiatiiianii'H Didiunurt/ o/ t/ic Old 
Eualish iHnmmaey Groin’s Simiehsehnit: dee Anyd* 
siUmischen I)u‘Iiic)\ anil Aliltznev’s Allenylisehc 
f:ipy(iehprohen^ nchst einem Stm Uio* 

GUAIUIY, ENOYChOP/KlUA, l)lAI,K0T, KNOLISH, ami 
tho articles on blio various languages; also Vater, 
Liitemlm' dev (Irammtdiken^ JAwika, und Winivv* 
sam^nltfwje.n tdlcv p^prachon dev ICvdo (2d ed., l>v 
Jlllg, Horliii, 1817). 

iMctyogeils^ ill Ikitany, a class osiaidiHlied by 
Liudby for the rcoeptiou of mmioeotyledoiis with 
reticulated leaves, but no longer accepted. Hoc 
Munocotylkdons, Limaoiw?, 
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;i CJl’CtCj a fDll(>^^’or of Iiloniciicue in I 

Iho irojan wav^ hoso name is atfcaoKcd to a pm- I 
fcRMGji journal of tlio lomluig ovenfcs of tlic contese, 
Mn Dl-030,ll7Klei' 

tilG liblo l^iihcmcrts Ihlh 1 yojfim . An intmUictioii 
Jtfatca how Uio narraiivo, iiiscviherl in Pliconician 
eluirafltoi’R on liark-papor, -waa found in a colfer 
or till m UictyM'H toinlh which luul hoen bura-b 
j>l>ou liy an eiirtliqnako in fclm reign of Noro, and 
low fcho oinporor cansed ifc io bo tmmlntcd into 
Trcolc ; IK ficwiiupauicfl by a Iciecu from ot\« 

•JuiniuR bepfciinim, who daima to have prepared' 
tho eomloiiHcd Latin vovfiion that followB. This 
rlatoK pmbaljly fmm tlio 4th century a.b*^ and 
t of no inlriiido value, was a diiof sourco of 
the I'olininceM of the middle a^efj. The heat cditioiia 
fire tlioBQ of Doclorich (Uoim, im ami 1837) and 
Aleifit'or (l»oip. 1872). See Eiitifjcr, DktyS’Scjh 
tloer (^tc ursprunf/lic/io Atjfassunq n, (tie 
(iiuoKm (lev JfJpkmicris (Uvewl, 1878), 

a family of very lowly mnlti- 
eoUnlai'^ ori^auisuiH, paiuHibic in habit, they are 
jound in cuttiodidies^ while related orfifaniaina 
known ob Orthoiioctida occui’ in a brittle-star and 
in a Noinortoan worm, ProfesHorE. van Boiiedeii 
has inenidod thorn all umler bho title Mcso?^oa in 
eonfcmsfc to tlio lower (duglc-coUcd) Protozoa on 
the one liainl, and the higher (in any-colled) Mebazoa 
on Uio 0tiler, Tiio lai’gcst Hpecies of the genus 
They cilia nieasiircs 5-7 inlllimotrcs s the .smallest 
IS ton thnoH Ichk, These ovgani«iiiH baldly rise 
above Llio level of tiio oinbryoiiic gasbrula, and 
Honie sccni hardly to attain ib, hut Ibis still uncer¬ 
tain hew niuoli of tills simplicity is primitive, and 
)iow mucli liie re.mdb of degeneration, Heo E. van 
Ihmedoii ami (J. Jnlin, do JUoloifk (1883); 

Whitman, Mitth, ZooL Hhd. Acowef (1883); Braun, 
i^mindhUdl htiiMml (18H7), 

I> toy 110(Ion, an imnortanb fcypo of Triassic I 
roptilo, iisiially inoludoil in the oidov Anoinodonbia. | 
Tlioy bavo been unoarthed in Africa, India, and 
tlic Ural region, and more rocoutly remains have 
iKJcn found ni tho Elgin Trias of Scotland, Our 
hiiowlodgo of thorn is largely duo to Owen, .They 
were torrcHtrial animals, and in some n^ays suggest 
aUbiitloH with tortoises, In otliors with iimiuinals. 
In Dieyiiodoii thq lower jaw was incased in a 
horny boalc, bub the upper boi’o two lingo tcobla In 
(judonodon no Icolh M'oro urcsenO, Sco CimbONrA, 
ItKi'Tirac, 

]>i(lllCllO, «G0 Apostliw (TuAcniEa ov tuu 
TWKiiVKh 

DldficMc Poeiryj that kind of pootry which 
aims, or seoms to aim, at instruction as its objeefc, 
niahlng ploaHiiro oiibirely snbaorvient bhoroto. Ib 
liiVH boflii disputed whether or nob the existence of 
a kirn I of poetry esjiociaUy entitled to fclio namo 
dhjrtcfcio is consUtoiit with tho very nafcuvo and 
object of tho poetic nrt, For lb is lieltl that, to 
1 joint out instruction as tho jieciiliar objeefc of one 
I Kind of iiootry, is bo nverlook the high aim of all 
] MIC try; and tliafc a poem may ho in the liigbesfc 
HCiiKC didaetic, which yebio epie^ dramabio, or lyric 
in its form ; and tho book of dob, jibe pHalms, and 
other poems contained in the Baored Scriptures, are 
unolcd as cxani))lo», In the pneins gcncriLlly called 
did actio, tlio in fori nation or instruction given in 
voi HO iij aoooinpanicd with poo bio I’cilecfcimis, illiiB- 
tratioiiH, and episodes. The Georgies of Virgil has 
Ijcuii the modal for most didactic poGuis, and no 
subject is so iinproniishig that it has not found 
sciino one to solecfc it as a poetic theme. Examples 
of admirable .success im coiiibiuatioiis of aigiinieut 
and poetry arc the Poelica of Horacoand the 
teay oil Critic mil of Pope, Tlio great poem of 
Lucretius, again, stands the nmstorpieco of tlio 
pliilosaplucal pooni, wliicb ie ropreaonted in our 
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own huiguage by poonia like tho ^mcc Teipsum of 
bir John Davies, and the Essay o)i Man oi Pon?. 
See PoETJiY. ^ 

Di^lcliihia. Sec JlAnsuriALs. ’ 

Di4lol|iU!^, See Oposi5mi, 

Diderot, Denis, wos horn on October 16, 1713 , 
at Langveft, in Obnnvpagne, where hia family huil 
for bwo centuries been engaged in the mamifactiiTe 
of cutlery. An eldest son, he was inteTided ior tba 
cbwYcb, and I'eceived Uio eavW braining nfc the Jesuit 
school in Ilia birblinlacc. After studying at the 
Collhgo d’IIarcom't in Paris, he offendctl & father 
by I'crnsing to become cither a lawyer or aphVsioian, 
and ■was in coiificmionce llniig upon liia own 
vesources. From 1734 until about 1744 Jie led a 
life of haphiw.ai-d, iU-paul toil as a tutor and a 
booksellers hack, lu 1744 he luanied Annette 
Cliampioii, a young sempstress, against tho wialies 
of hcY Mends, and without the knowledge of his 
family. After she had borne him a son, ho |j 0 i> 
siiadcd his wifo to remove with the child to Langres, 
whm she bvonji^ht about a recouciliation between 
Diderot ami his father. His man'iiigc, Jiowever, 
did nob prove a happy one. During liU wife's 
absence in Champagne he formed a liaison U'ith a 
Madame Puisioux which lasted for several yeaiu; 
anil later in Ufo he became attached to a financier’s 
daughter, ^>latlciuoisclle Volond, to ^Yilom he 
remained devoted until her death in 1774 . His 
Peiisics Pliiloi/opkirities were burned by order of the 
Parliament of Paris in 1740, and three voaxs after¬ 
wards ho under went impvifioinneiit for the opinions 
expressed in bis Lcttre siir ks Avcugles. His 
appointment to tho editorship of an encyclopedia 
wliich tho boolcsollev, Le Droton, had vesolved upon 
publishing, assured lilni of n regular iiicoiiis, ami 
gave him a commanding position in the world of 
jetterfl. Le JJreton’s intention had been merely to 
issuo^ an expanded version of the JHiifflisk Cydo- 
jimilivi of Hpliimm Chamhors, which hail appeatod 
m 1727 . Hut in Diderot’s Imnda the cliavaotcr of; 
tiiQ work was tmnsfomied* Ho enJfsted nearly ali 
the Important Ercncli writers of the time na con- 
trihiiiom^ and in place of a atorehense oI iisoful 
information, produced an engine of wav for the 
party (see ENCYci.or.ffiM a), For some 
twenty years be stood at liifi post in spite of dangei’9 
and drawbacks, before wbieli even a strong nmn 
might pardonably have Hmchcd, The book 
again ami again threatened with jiroseontioa; its 
Halo was more than once prohibited; ita editor 
. ran a consbnnb risk of ImpriHonment or e:?ile. 

' D’Alciiiboi't, at Olio time co editor with Diderot, 
forsook liim iu despair afc the obstacles to bo over- 
I come. But liis maiYDllous energy, bis varied know¬ 
ledge, above all, bis faculty of rollyingaud inspiiit- 
iug liiB fellow-workers, eiinblctl Diderot to cnriy 
I Ills vftsL untUvbftklng to n. 6\iccessf\il conehiBiou. 
The jli-Bfc voJnme appeiiml in 1761 j the last, in 
1706, Ill Ids \ator years Diderot fell into noenniary 
dilRculbies fi’Oiu which he was i^escued by Catlmrine 
II. of Ilussia, wlio_ purchased his library, bub 
allowed ib to Tciimbi in Paris, and installed liiin ab 
I a salaiy as Us caretaker. In 1773 lio paid a visit 
to Jiis benefactress, by whom ho wag most cordially 
received. He returned to Pans after spending five 
moiiLlis in tbo palace of fcbe cm press at St Deters- 
bur^, and four monbliB ab the Hague ns tbe guest 
of IMnco Gaiiiziii,' Din-ing his old age he lived 
principally in Ids study at the comer of tire line 
Tarnnne, spending liis days in reading and medita¬ 
tion, ill directing the Btiuliog of his daughter-^the 
only survivor of his four children, in the giving of 
good coUnsol, and tho doing of good works^ Ho died 
from a stroke of apoplexy on tire SObli July 1784. 

Olio of the most prdiilo and versatile, Diderot 
was also one of the most careleijs of He 
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worked ill alinoP4t; ovory clonartinciib of lituniluro. 
tie waw a novel in t ami a ilramatisi, a Hiifcirisb,^ a 
lihilofioplier, a ei'itie of pieburcH aiul booka; wliile 
as a Joblci-wiitQr liQ ^vas HiiipaaaeiL by none of hia 
coiiteinporarieH. Ilia publiHluiil wovkn aro far from 
oiuboclyiii^ the I’osulfcs of liis labouvH an an aullior. 
JJo was ever j ontly to ronti ilmte -wibhout rewant, 
oft on wLbhoiib ackiiowledj^iuonb, to tlio wvitin^H of 
obliom; Jnj lia.^ lieou weli lorme«l the iminilicont 
pi’G(li|^al of IgUoi'h. IIiH edoi’lH in licUoii iuolmlo a 
fitoij ifi tho niaimer of Or<^l)ill(m, <le.scriJic’(l by 
Oarfylo as * the haasUiost of all past, pvcyeiib, or 
fubiiro dull jiovgIrs' La Jieligicusei a poworfiil 
etory wriLlen with the ohjeol of exporting the evils 
of conventual life; and tfaequea k Fatuliak^ a 
collection of short tales of wliieli some aro good aiul 
otliom bidilVorcnt, while eno of them is a little 
loaslerpiGee* Lc Neveu do ItammUt an imaginary 
coiivorsiilimi hebwcou the author anil a parasibo of 
fcho great, is probably Uio sfcrongOKb as it is the 
inosl) ouvioiis of all lliderot’s 'works. Jn the course 
of this dialogue, wliioh 'was traiirtlated hy flocthc, 
the follioH ami covniptioiiB of Booioty are laid hai-e 
Avitli Bitvclonle hmnouv and i>iorcing insight. 
Diilerot^B |d(iyB were Roinewliat uiiBUccessful 
exam pies or what was thou known as imiifidic 
lourgeoisQ-^ or of what wo should now term molo- 
ilrau'ia. Ills happiest ilrainaLic ellorls wore two 
fihorb piucCH which wore never aolcd, Zrt Pitcc et la 
2^rolv{fuc and Bal-il Jhm ? MCehant? Tlio 

lobtorsivluch ho addrCBsed to Madoinoirtollo Voland, 
and which wore Ih’Hb niihlished Hoino fifty years 
after his death, form the nioiit in to vesting Bcctioii 
of his voluminous contjspfnidenco. They give an 
oubortaining and wonderfully vivid picture of the 
life that was led in tlio llaron dT-IolhaclVfl country- 
house at Cirniidval, the lioadfinarters of the most 
adviiiiced moiubcrs of iho pkilosophe party. Ab a 
critic Diilovob stood far in advaiico of his con- 
tempomvies, and anticipated the RninaiitioiBbs in 
advocating a return to nature and in Becking to 
free the (Irani a from the tvaiiiniols >Yhioh lind oecn 
linposod on it hy tlio classical bqIiooI llis criticisms 
iiGar tlio marks of ovordiasiy produoti*)n, hut their 
{iriginality, rthrewdaGHB, and aiiouiuliiig vivacity 
move than alone for the lack of literary (iniHli, 
llirt Stdousy roinarks on piotnres oxhibited at 
dillerout times in Vans, arc Llio earliost oxainplo of 
rusblicUe oribicisin in inodorn litoratiiro. His philo- 
Hophical works include Pennies Philosoplvmm^ La 
Promenade du inceptitiiic, Leitres aiiv ka Sourda et 
MueiSt Lcttrc am les AiKmjkay La d'Akmhcrty 
Lh'sm aur la Vic dc VlntcrprdkUion do la 

Nainra^ and a long critieisin on Ilelvc^tiuM^s trea- 
tirto Pe Vl^ommc^ Diderot has he on frctpiently 
desorihed as an atheist; wliobhor jimtly or nob is a 
III at tor very hard to dccLdo. Ho was‘at one time 
deeply iiilhicnced by the inibiiralistic religion of 
Shafteshury, and that wuitcr’s hid nonce upon hi» 
mind was noyor wholly ollaced. In oortain pasHagew 
he appears to wrilo an a pantheirtt, Ihifc ho never 
sob forth his philosophy in consistout aiul syfitematic 
form. 

l)id(srofc is so unonun .1 a writer that his works 
nniHt ho read in the inass before a jnst estimate can 
ho roriued of his oxtraordinaiy gifts, His keoucHt 
sayings, his most pieguaiit thoughts, are freipieiiLly 
iiuhcddediii dullnosn. An indofatigablo worlcor, ho 
yob novGi- took his work sisrionsly enough. Ho lacked 
the faculty of concentration anil the artist’a inarttor- 
iiig so 1180 of form. His prose is not mifttaincd at a 
Jijgli level of oveolloiico; )io sios grievously 
gned taste; Ills thoughts aro not .seldom orudo and 
hIi allow j his nianiierisin.s—notably his nbiiso of 
apostrophe—his ' Ron.sihility' and his philomdiC 
caui am not a little trying to the I’cador, Jiut 
with all their (lefeetH his writings aro wondoi'fiilly 
alivo—fertile in original ideas^rucy Avilh a stimu¬ 


lating Ihivour which is all thoir own ; abounding In 
careless felicities of jdiraso and in sayings whicii 
ihi^ili anew light into human iiaturo; ricli willi the 
rtap of a hiinioiir which iCHonililert the humour 
of no other h'rcmduuau, and 'ivldcli Uarlylt' has 
likened to the humour of (Jervantiis, Inferior to 
Voltairo and IhuiiHseau as a literary craftHuiun, ho 
was a deeper tliinkeir than oithor; his knowleilgo 
of iiion Avas profound, and Ium leaniiiig was truly 
eneyelopiudic. Ardent and goncrouH, though lack¬ 
ing in ficlf-restminb, Jie win ono of the host of 
friends and the most cluivming of conipanioiiH, In 
tho opinion of his coniomporiirics his powers as a 
conversationalist eoUpsed liis gifts iis a writer, 
Ho appeavB to have posHossed an unrivalled faculty 
of iniproviHation ; to judge froin tim teHliinony of 
bIivcavcI critics who Us toned to him, bis talk was iih 
lointod aiul lu'cgnant in its Buhstanco as ea)dlvat- 
ng in its eloipioiico, Mfo who knowH Diderot oniy 
In his writings,’ Raid Rlavinontel, * cloo.s not know 
hhii at all.' 

The moat oomplcto edition of hk workn is tlmt by 
Aasiiznt and Touriiciir (20 vola. I87l)-7Y), Kco fclio o.x- 
haustivo study by JtoBOUkrnuzo (2 voIh. Loi]>, 1800); John 
Morloy’s Didewt and ike Pnci/cloimUda (2 voIh. 1878); 
K JSehcror’rt btudy (18h0); Hnifilcdlcuvo'rt PoHmha LitUr’ 
airc&y vol. i.; niitl (Jnvlylo’a nrtiolo on Dliluroh in Iuh J/m- 
cdlanm, 

]>Ulo, or Kijssa, the legend ary founder of 
OartliagOj Avas the daiigdjter of tlic Tyrian king 
lie!US or Ageiior, and tlio sister of liis HU(!CCssor, 
rygmalion, rygiimlioii niuvdcrod lior hiishand and 
undle, Aoerluis or SicliauiH, a priest of IlorculcH, 
With the treasures of Vidimus, Avhieli l\Ygmalh>n 
had Bought foi‘ ia A'ain, and aGGQin|mniod hy 
many Tyrians, Diilo escaped to Boa. fi>ho hiiulcil 
in Africa, not far from tlio Plimnician colony of 
U bica, ami Imilt a citadel called Byrsa (Or. lUimiy 
^tbohkloof a bull*), on a piece of ground which 
she had bought from Iho Nuinidian king Iliarhns, 
The moaning of the word Byrflfi gave rise to tim 
legend that Dido purchased as niucii land ns could 
ho oncoinpaHsed Avltli a bullock's hide. Once Iho 
agrooiiioiit was concluded, she cut tlio liido into 
small blioiigB, aud bluis iiicloflCil a laigcf pioco of 
ground, on Avhicli she huilt the (Uty of (Jin-tliugo, 
To avoid heing compelled to iiiarjy Tliaihiis, hIio 
fttalihed honsolf on a fuimral pile, whicli shn had 
caused to he orocted, and alter luir dciith avus 
honoured as a deity hy her subjects. Virgil 
aftcrihes the death of Dido to her uuio<iuiteil pus- 
sion for iKnoas; Imt inaiiy of the ivncietil writisu 
con col veil ilmt the poet Jiarl ('oiimiitUsl nn /uui. 
cjiroiiisin in making her (joiiteiniionii'y witli lli(» 
Trojan priiux*. In the cm union cliroiioiogy, mom 
than tlirco liiindrod years Hoparaiml Lliofall of Tniy 
(1184 me,) from the founding of (-’arllrngo (8511). 

tim name of a cel ol mi ted funiily of 
French iirinters and puhlinhoiH.—| i’iian(‘OIH Dim it 
( 1089^1757) was tlio riinb of tho family that 
aUauujd ctiiinoiico, IIin principal inofussional 
aehieA^cmenfc aviis the puhllmitiou of llm , 

of llis frioiul tho Ahlid PnWortt, a Avork in'20 
vohiino.s, perfect iis regartlH the Uixt, and (mvioiicd 
with a great mini her of ongravingn. Two of his 
sons, li’jiANt:ois AMfiuoiSM (17;il) 480*1) and IMinufi.: 
FjiANOOI.s (1782-17115), also acquired distiiuition us 
prmlov.s, tiio hmiior imhlishing (Mlithm.s of the 
jyclphiu chiHsicK, Avlnlc the hitter inijjiuvcul Llic 
iypcfouiuUng and paper-iimking arls.- -llKNiii 
{17(35-1852), oldest son of I’itUic Kran(,‘oirt, Toade 
himsoJf fatnotis as an oiig'ravcr and letter*fouJider, 
ni’oducing very beautiful ‘ inkroscinnc' Lype.s,-.. 
FnmillC, ol(l(3st rton of Franyois Aiul>voW‘'( I7(10 
1853), still further inevoased the fame of the family. 
His fiouvro editions of Virgil, Iloraco, kaeln(‘, and 
Ija Fontaine arc inagniliccnt; and he it Avas avIio 
piihlishcd lloiloau’s Avorks and YoUaire’s IlcnvHuk, 
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IIo was himsolf an autliar,—Plis brother, Firmtn 
il7G'4:-lBOG), as a v>vmUiv, m<\ csi^iedally as y\\\ 
ou^iuvor aiul fonmlor, raiseii tlio family name to 
tlio pinuaclo of iirofessional Guiiuonce. The ncvfcct 
lion will cliaracloi’H, nscil in the Louvre cuUiona 
I'l'intud iiy Jiis okloi* brother, were engraved and 
east by Ida). TIo lovireti ajul ilerolopcd fclio 
^terootyjMiig proccHH, and pioduccd singularly per- 
fccl; GditioiiH of many classicab bVoiicb, and Eng- 
lish worlcH. Ho hecaino a doi)iifcy, and obtained 
wujie ro[ni6atiou as an author by his tragedies, 
La Ih'iiiQ do roriiigal and La SloH d'AnnihtU, 
and Hovoval volmnYos of mctncnrl translations from 
tliG eloHSicH.—Finnin’tt aons, A^ruKUisij Ejji.ur:^ 

(1700>1H7(11 avnl Uyacintui-: Fiiimik <1704-1880), 
king carried on bho family biisiiKiss in Paris, aided 
by LhoLr sons, iiiulor tUo firm of Firm in I)idot 
hr^ms; and in Uia Jiands of the present rapixisent- j 
atives of the fiuuily, the basinoss still maintains its | 
niagnitude. Heo Lho booIcA on the family by 
AVerdot (1804) and Brniiol (1871), 

IMdrilllnill is a very rare jiiotal found in the 
luinerals Cento, Allanito, &c. ^ tts symbol is Di, 
its atotnio woiglib 142, and its speeiJic gravity 
It iH found Coriiiin and 

Laiitbainnu, and as Lho salts of the bhveo luetals 
have closely similar propertic-s, their separation is 
VGiy dlHlcmt, Tho sails of didyminm are genovally 
solublo tuid rose-coinlu'cd. The iiyrlrated oxide is 
gulalinons precipilatc veHCiubUiig aluiuiua. Noiie 
of its eoininmntls have anything Hoocially cliav' 
aeleristie iu their prupertiGS oxeepl tlie absorption 
iiands in the s|iGCtrLiiiK 'L'lio nietal lias an ii'On- 
gray colour, with a yellowish tinge. It reiulily 
tarnishes in Urn air, and ljurn« brilliantly when 
JieJil ill a iJamo. 

Olel>itsoll) <ri)JrN UjuKiiiW, Coumt, allussian 
fiehl-marslial, wan horn iu Silesia In 1785, made the 
ctimpaigiiH of 1805 and 1812-14. In tlie Tui’klsh 
war of 1820 ho won tim bloody Hgfib in tlio narrow*^ 

, inewHOS ■ 01^ iiTnihvvVihcj* im^ i\^' imftmnV' o/JiWr 

UalkaiiH* prollininavy to the advance on Adnanoplo, 
Was coinmonmvaVod m tUo anvnamo confovrod on. him 
of SabalkaiiHid (' crossor of the llalkauH ’), Ho died 
lif eholovivin Fobvniwy 1881, while oiideavoining to 
Mn])))ro8s liho insurrection in Poland. 

lUereiUbuch, a groat plulQlogist, M^as 

born at Usthoini, in lho grand-dncliy of Hesse, 20tli 
July 1800, Htndlcd theology and philosophy at 
iliesseii, travel led much, and was twelve yeave 
pastor and librarian at Solin«*Liuibach. In 1848 ho 
set bled at: Eranlc fort-on'Main, wliere in 1805 ho 
was a]i]>c)inied second librarian to the city, llere 

1 Jm dieil, 28t)i i^lnrcli J883. Ills lUoritry iuriiiHtjy 
was enormous, embracing poetry and romnneos, 

1 well as these more pondertnm works hy whioU hin 
name will live. Ills gieutosb books—monuincuts 
-of sagacity and leaming—are (8 vola, 

1839-40) i Vcrgleic/ienden TVorlerbuck dev Goiischen 

1 ,>>en<c/t& (2 voIh. La4(l'5l)j Oiossavittm Latino- 
{rcruwiiieii^a mcdiiv ct inflmoi intLitk^ a snpploineiit 
to Uucaugo’s welLkriown Glosisiuy (1857); Ormim 
EHrop(vw 1 llooh- md iLhdordoidookeo WoHerbueh 
(wibli Wldcker, 2 vols. 1874-85). 

' JoriAXN Aiirgoon, 

was born at JConigsberg, Ist February 1704i anil in 
1832 beeaino extraordinary, in 1810 ortUiiary, pro- 
fosKor of Surgery at Ilorhn, where ho died, 11th 
NuYombov 1847. IIo was distiugmshod au 

oporalor, especially in the art of foniiiiig by trans- 
idaatalinn new nones and lips, He \vvote several 
works of no great iiiiportanoo on surgery, being 
hltlc move than a WilUaut operator. 

lUeilCO Ortl'clUi an island of tlio Indian Ocean, 
in T lat., and 72'’~73”E. lou"., oxtoiulK in an 

irregular lioi'scshoo shape, and is 30 miles Jong, 
wrbvaelug between ife oxtromitiesi three minor 

islets* (the Chagoa Islands). It confcain^j anaoiou^ 
Iw, awl 18 very conveivkiH fov aoaUwg 
rJie group Jias about /OO mJiflbitaiitif ^nd is a 
dependency of MaiuLtlus. ‘ f% 

Olcgo Suarez, tl»e nams of a lina bav at ttie 
iiQ«tU owl of iliulogascai (<i.v.), oetlwf li'mnoa 

by treaty in 18S5. 

Blcly'triiu See Diguntra. 

mcpcnbcck, Abraham vam, ^nte,- au.l 

was oom at noig.la.Duc 
according to other accounts, in 159G. pje studied 
iimlor Iluhcas iu Antwerp, and after a icsideiicc iu 
Italy, roturned to be an assistant oF painter. 

He Imt devoted himself to gloss-pain ti|pr / hut ho 
soon turned to oil-painting and desim^ng. Ex- 
aniplcs of his work in oils are in Parfg ifrosden, 
and Yioiina. His plates to Maixillcs’ O^fblcaju (htr 
Tmph dcs Muses (1635), eupvavcd by Gomelis 
lllooinaerli, vrcrc much adn\lved. He Malted Eng¬ 
land in the reign of Charles L, wdiero i,e painted 
some windows, ami u'ae much emploi-^jd hv the 
Duke of Newcastle, for Mdiom he exccifted various 
portraits ami views, and drew the plates for tlint 
nohleinan^ft famous folio on Hoi'seiiiaimiip ( 1967 ), 
Tlicsc platew are valuable not only for oxcef- 

Iciiec, but for the number of portraits tbey contain. 
He was elected pre.sidcnt of the Antwerp Academy iii 
1041, a post which he rotained till hia in 1676, 

Oicpve, a seaport in the French aenartmenb 
of Solnc-Iiiffnicuve, on tlie English ^Jhanuel, 46 
milca N. of Rouen l)y rail. It is sibin^tecl among 
ehftlk olillb, at the luoutli of the rivcv Av<i«esi 
and is regularly built. It has a cattle (1433), 
now ee<i\\p\od aa buvracka, eoimaandlug fcho town 
and the harbour, wliiclii admits vessels ^oq tons. 
Dieppe has a college mu! a sclmol of naviga- 
tiou, aiiiUhcro is a fine Gothic cIiutcIi (^f the 13lh 
oontnry, cw well na a hanclsoino batliiiw eatahliah* 
nionb and caaiiio, Doin^ ouo of blfj principal 
watGiirtg-ploecs of France, the town Ima 
accession of visitors during the amuiner moubliB, It 
nianufnotiuos clocks, lace, and tolac^. ^,^^4 its 
caived articles of honi, bone, and ivor^v ha\'6 long 
been famous. Tlieio are also Blnpbui|(]ing yavda 

1 and difiUUtjvies 1 and the fialieviefi* wh^Qj^ are im¬ 
portant, employ almost the wJiole of fclicj population 
of Pallet, Qiie of the two saburbs of tliQ town; In 
lOOG Duke AVilJiam sailed from Dieppe to tlio con- 
oucsb of Englaiuh It was then a mere yillago, but 
its importance steadUy increased, until it reached 
the iioyday of its prosiieHty iu the period hotwecii 
the middle of the Uth century and th^ end of the 
17tli, Expeditious sailed hence for the coast 

of Africa, ndioro PDtjfc Dieppe was fouiuled at the 
mouth of the Gambia; and many of the early 
voyages to Canada wore luctdo from 11% port. A 
Lorrlblo bombardiiient by the English a^ud DutcJi, ’ 
hewovev, destroyeci ah but two or {Jirq^ buildings 
iu 1(104; and though rebuilt, the ^owu never 
vecov'oied its iinuoitance, and even tim 

of Havre bad already suulc to a secondaiy port. 
Nevertheless, packets still ply reguJavjy to New- 
liaveii. The town U a favouribolandw.p^ttce of 
Eiiglish tourists, and ita import and e^jorfc trade 
f is 3iioily witli England mill Nonvay. pbp, {i872) 

1 19,757 i {188C) 22,509. 

I>i«- 8 lll 1 iin ^9 n£ engraving the die 

stamp uacd for striking the rnipression coinaand 
medals, and fov atmuping tliiu plates afr metal into 
various shapes, The method of sinkihg the dies 
used for ceina or medals will serve to illustrate the 
gouernl inothod of dio-aiiikiirg. Siippcac tliQ coin 
to ho of the size of a sliilliiig: a eylindijco^i piece of 
carefully selected steel, about thveo or four inches 
in length, and two iu diainetor, is Inepaicd by 
^ sJiglitly loiiuding one ejul oi wie cyLj]d(j}', then 
turning and smootliing upon the middle of tin?,a, 
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flat faco equal to tUo aim of tlio coin, Tlii« blank 
dio, which is carefully eoftoned by tlio inoccss of 
Amiealiii^ (fJ'V.)i is thou engraved wLtli the device 
of Che coni in inUgUo. ^ This is a v^ery delicate aiul 
arbistio oi:)0mbion, and is cllccfcccl by a great iiiiiii* 
Ijor of careful toiiclios witli sinall^ and very hard 
stool tools. The face of the die is now pro Leo ted 
Mdtli a thill coating of lampblack and Ihweeil-oil, 
ami then placed with its faco down wards in a 
cruGiblc coiitatiiing animal charcoal. In this pi>si* 
tioii ib is raised lo a clierry-red kcah bhoii taken iml, 
and liaidcnGd by being plunged into water, Wlien 
properly toniporcd, it is in a stato to ho used for 
stamping the coin; but dies of siiporior worktnan- 
ship, from winch many impressions arc retxuircd, 
arc nob thus dhcolly used, as the expense of 
ongiaviiig is very grealr, and the rislc of breakaj^o 
consiilomlde, This lirsl engraved die, called tlio 
matrix, is therefore reserved only for making nbhor 
dies, An impression in relief is made from this 
iiiiibiix on a, small block of soft stooli which is called 
the puncheon i Uuh is rotoiiched and hardened, and 
from it the dies directly used for striking tlio coIiih 
or medals nio iinprosseil. AVhen the engraving is 
nob voiy costly, a .small miinhor of imju'CHsitms’ro- 
([ultcd.or a soft metal Is to ho btaiii|)od, ns i» livery 
hnltoiiH, for example, tlio work is slamped directly 
from tlio engraved die or matrix, Boo ftliNT, 

l>ic'engraving is a voiy ancient art, and was i)or- 
haps hrsb suggeated by the closely allied art (if 
engraving gonis. NotwitlmtaJidhig tlio groat niiiu- 
her of ancient Greek coins wliicli have boon in‘u- 
served, ib is stated by Mr 11, jS, INiole, of the 
Uritisb Miiaeiim, tlmt only one of tho many dies 
wliich were used for theao has over been found, or 
at lofiab only one holiovod lo ho of uiulouhtod 
authenticity. The Greek coins struck bohvocn tho 
years 415 and Sfl6 ihc. show that the art of engrav¬ 
ing (lies had then readied the bigho.st pDiiiO of 
oxcollciico which ib over attained oitlmrin aiicioiit 
or moderu times. As works of arb^ the Italian 
medals of tho 15th and IQtli conturies come next in 
moiit iu Greek coins, hut none of these of the 
loth, and only the smaller siised ones of the 10th 
century time were struck from dies. Ail tlio otlicrs 
woic cast either from wax inodeln or from iiattorns 
inndo in other materials. The art of euttiug dicH, 
in bho comparatively deep iutaglhi required for 
iiicdals, eoiisc([uoiilly dalcH from tho bciglnnlng of 
the Itibh cenbiivy. Biuco tlum, or soon after it, 
Germany, Franco, liussia, and England, as well as 
Italy, have all liad many more or lens famous dic- 
enLO’avors, 

The onm-aving of dies for medals is perhaps that 
hiaiich of tho art which gives the grciito^t sntipn foi' 
artistic skill, although the work on ihoso reipiircd 
for coins is nearly identical in its character. Com- 
panitively few (ties of now design arc, however, 
required for coins, V'hilo many hinidveds of luotlal 
(lies are annually made in Eiigland. The medals 
struck from theso are used for such purposoH as 
awaid.'H at exhihitions, coUcj^cs, and schools; for 
prizes at various games, and m commonioiutiun of 
various even Is. Copper, bronze, and tin are the 
uiotals nidst eoinnnmly eiiiployoil for nmdals, tho 
ciqiper being usually ‘ lironzcd ^ on the surface. A 
copper medal u’ith a liead in niodcralely high lelief 
vofiuircs half a dozen Idows in tho screw-press Lo 
bring up a sharp inii>rossioii ; hub some in very hold 
relmt rerruiro to he struck willi as many as thirty 
blows, medal rorjuires l(j ]>e frequently an¬ 

nealed dining tho process. Coins are Ihiished at 
one 1)U)W, so that tlie devices upon ilioui are only in 
slight relief. AVheii a coin or a medal is heiiig 
struck, a .stool collar, accunilol 3 ' fitt(jd to the die, is 
nsiid to provenb the incbal from Mpreading. 

Dies have been extonsivoly a]>pHed in llirming- 
ham and oihor places to Ihohnanufacbare of many 
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kiiulH of objects in sheet-metal. Tlu-«c a>‘c of all 
sizes, fi'oin those required for parts of jowelry up to 
die.s wcigliing more bliiui a ion. and hrnix'y 

dies are, liowovor, cast, and only in Homo eases 
Ihilshod with Lho graver—thowo for sutdi arlick's ns 
curtain-pohi ami noriiico (n'lumients being among 
tlio largest kinds worked up and linished with the 
die-cutter’.s tools. Dios have recently hoen^ used in 
Aniorica iu tho Rtampingor prcHsing of solid pieces 
of wood into lion’s hemls, rosettoM, and other ornii- 
ments, in high relief, toiniitale wood-curving, Hy 
tho sainc process similar crnaiuontM, in iiuH-niliei, 
are made in pieces of wood formed <jf rmvcrid I aye vs 
of veneers, 

IMcs the inline generally ghT^^ to the cole- 

hrubud Laiiii I13MI111 uii tlie Lust Judgnmid, fi'om the 
lirst word.s of its first stanza : 

lilcrt h'lv, to lUft 
iliilvHmiTilua 1 m favUlii, 

Tcal(j Diivlil euiij Hlbyilf'- 

Tins inconipixrahle hymn consists (d Hi^ventoeji such 
Hliuizas, with an (‘i^hUumlh of four in him, and is 
based on the proitheiie passage, Zeidiainah, i. 14 hS, 
ft is pmhahl^^ the work of the Eiuimi^u’iLii, 'Hminus 
do fhihino, w'lio died about TJori. The Kiildiiiuly 
and force of its tlioughts are W(dl nuih'iuul with I,In* 
impressive holoiniilly of the v'crso, ii^ stanzuH of 
throe lino.s, (Uich with the Haino dimble rhyiim, 
making the iiunosb soul (romhlo, with three 
blows of a haiiiinor,’ ways Gtmricke. D lu Haul to 
have first nppeansl in the missalH 111 ado at Vonleo 
about 12."0, and is one of the five ‘ Se(iuoiicOH' 
that have been universally used In the .Uonuin 
(Jatliolie Ciiui'ch since the Gouneil 0^ Trent. Ita 
place is in the Jir/nm lu /'omutawomitouc onm'ioft 
Jitivlinm thfimtornni. 'J’lio 'J’rhlontlliJJ toxt, i>ul)- 
lishod iu |607 j ih soinowhat dilTovenb h'om that in 
the old inissiuH, and anotliev and ('(uisideramy in- 
foriorversion appears on amarblo lahhd of uiiknmyu 
dale, iu a Enuiciscan (dnivoli at Mantua. I he Dow 
'iho svfi moil'd nS ninsiraS 

by J*aln»iriua, Ifaydn, (!|ieruhiiii, and l^lomrt, and 
no religious iioom*lias licen more fvcqai'Htly tians- 
lalecl.' Tlioro arc English trauHhitioiis/iy Graslmv’, 
iMacaulay, Ijonl Lindsay, Jsatm Wilhains, aiul 
otlmrs. 'riio opeiniig Htanzas are pnraplimsed in 
the La\i of ifu) fj(H iiy//ovfrr/, canto vi- Bc(; Idsco, 
(llevliii, 18 E)); treatiseH mi nimlievjil Latin 
So(iuoucos, hy Ihtriscli (lUmtork, 18 tlH) and Kolirelii 
(Mainz, 1878 ); and ‘ J^'ifty Versions of the /hV.v hu' * 
in tho Uahlin litvim ( 18 Hi 2 ). 

a town and fortirsH of lhdgiuni,Jii the 
province of llrahanl, on the river Deincr, 87 mill's 
8K of Antwci’ii hy rail, with mum due In res of 
woollen goods, hijev,'and giin Eoji. 774)1). 

The dillenml classes of f(u>d-Hlulls, and 
the value or potential of ililleix'iit fonds, are 
dcftcrilicd iu the article Eooi>. In the artiide 
DuiH-STtoM the changes whmb the fooil uiuhugcn's 
in tlio alimentary canal are trcaUsl. It js lime pni- 
poflcd to dcseriho the (juaiitity and (juqlity of tood 
M'hioh experience has sliown to he ViSiidh'd iu erdm‘ 
to preserve the body iu health and vigour. Gf voavse, 
no two individual's arc alike, and LlU‘ aHHiMnj>tion 
will ill the first ]dace he miido that im. a vintage 
healthy in an of ordinary heiglit and W(‘ig!jt, am I 
doing onllniiiy Avork, is lihnm umhu' roiisidmatloii. 

In order to umhirsland tlie nnjuin-uimits of tho 
body iu respect of fti(«l, it is iiC(Msssai\v lo lu’uv in 
mind how cnuiplex tlio body is. Its rlni’f aclivitioh 
arc niu.seuhir and nervous* and not (Uily 1 1 live U11' 
brain and Uhj iimscular HvshJm lo ho fed, Imi in 
addition tho ^'iirious glands, (‘iirllhigi'S* boiufs, and 
oih(M- tiHsiics (ire all ooiisliiiitly roquirhig iiouriMh- 
niont. If Avo oxaniino all llmso tissues uiidm Iluv 
microscope, wo tliat althongli all aro alike in 
aonio vespeetH, yot tlmt they dilVorone from another 




out i'tud wo fil'iwllllallmvr te “ eonvertodinto work, wliile tlw rest, nine- 
lliat they roquii'a dinermib food ^ ' tertliH, is rBiccfcpcl into tlie atTiiosijlioio as lieat. TJje 


lliat they roquii'o didermib food ^ teiitliH, is rBiccfcpd into tlie atriosidioio as lieat. TJje 

Just as llio Hfo of tlio whole liodv k tho «ini. «f uiccliamsni can convert) as much as one-fifth 

Liio lives of llio iliflbionb jiarts fcellJi of fcJio linrlv^ ?£ i food into work, aad changes 

Bu tlio food must c^fcaiaXt® t 

™,ss a£:? i-xtl £■ a ?S'”’ saa’K=,a« 

iSSS5sl«?»n sSpS&iSS 

SsS s?V& 3 fe 51 S ,1 E;»*Sa«SM» 


Era? i: srai'rSi-"ias,.rTi,vpTi 
.%ffar? .ta las.rs.is * 


mnnLrifS""^. r dot hill g, hut apiietitc uvomuta the consump. 

1 .^° tion of a large quantity of food, and especially tlio&e 
V that contain groat nofccntial. Tho Eskimos 


Iln' .‘i^, ''"■5'../J‘? pwt of it, It 1ms been found % oxiieriineiit that o jimn 


Xi rot St T’storo of'Lr“f^? ?i “f ,^y oxnerilueiit that o umn 

1 : .." c” I • V ?; '‘tolo 01 fuel, Jioiii Uio euiubuH- of ftvemgo lioisiit und wolclit ■well rlotlictl In n 

sogoiullv^'iimterkl llv \viiiHi obUvinod; temjjortvto cliiimte, (ind doiiiH’afair day’s work, 

|jH^”vn a{i T< n^lt itswfwted iwrte may reqiurea siieh quantity ot footf that the coinbustion 

whor'tlilV .<-0 i"'®* “f it;'''CIO It all converted into mechanical -work, 

Imt vi,l I • I ? romiired by the body, would raise 4000 tons one foot high, or, ns it is 
for, r cxiH-esscd, 4000 foot-tons. This result lias been 

umllo .'ill n ii,« p ^ arrived nt by vaiyiiig tho diet until the minimum 

V,lUw!n,l,^^^ tlio body requires from without; but sullioioiit quantity 1ms been arrived at wbicli 

1 . !!? w? v "'ill iweserve the healtli and vigour, The noteii- 

tolv ng, luoiuliiig^ and oiling of a luiniker of tial of the diet can ho calculated, hv an institi- 


wtcnrii-ciigiiioa, 


tiftl of the diet can ho calculated by an instni- 
inont called tho calorimeter, which will give tlie 


Ut ns conHidoi ill tho first pIftco Uio haul produced dmuug the hiiming of any coin- 

Jlke the fuel for the ongiiio, iho body requires in hnstlblo substance, and from the lieat Foduced 
Old or to iiiauifcKl its own peculiar activities, Tho tlio potential in rcflpect to inochanicai work ctin 
coal ol an oiigmo uontaniH carbon and hydrogen, ho caioiilatod. In tho subjoined tabic the poteji' 
winch hoeoitie oxuUsed by llio oxygen of Uic air. Uals of one ounce of eacli of three iinportaui food- 
Ah a vcrtult of tliiH oxidation, wc have heat and atulFa are dveii; 

nice lull ileal inobkm, In IJko inaimoi* fclic body Fooi-iotn, 

rcoeiroft food oimlaliiing largo quantities of carbon FAlsfbocf fnt).;.m-so 

riml liyil rogen. A t the biui lo tiino oxygon ie ahaorbed I? i® ‘ .‘^Sf 'L 

hy the bloiid as. it imssos through tlw huiga, TUo {siarcii)... mm 

digeHtud food and tho oxygon avo taken l>y the Iturill at once bo seen how readily oiio oonld oal- 
blood to too iiHHUcfi—mnscles, hrain, &c, —and within culate tlio amount of foed-sUiH*capable of fiiinisliing 
thcHO tisHUCB a Blow oxidation taJees place* givlug the body with fuel for twenty-four liomu All tliao 
liso to the heat of tho body as well aa moclmuicrd \h nocesaari^ wUl bo to divide 4000 by tim numbcYof 


lucou to tho iiBBUcfi—mnscies, hrain, ccc,—and within culate tlio amount of focd-stiiircapableof fuinisliing 
thcHO tisHUCB a Blow oxidation taJees place* givlug the body with fuel for twenty-four liomu All that 
liso to the heat of the body m well aa moclmuierd \h nocesaari^ wUl bo to divide 4000 by tim numbcYof 
and other acuyitics. JUHt as tlio steam-ongino f oot-tons which correspdjid with the article selected; 
reijuiroa a sullieioiioy (jf coal, so tho body I'cquh'oa ft, the quotient is tlio iiuniber of uuiicds required, 
coiiaiii nuantity of food. In both cases tliosupply of 'Thus 11 ounces of fat, or 24 ounces of alhii laon, or 
oxkliHaldo material nuiBt have what may lo termed 2G ounces of starch would contain the necessary 
a sulUcioiit ^potential’—that is Lo say, it iiuisb ])otoiitiah 

liav'o tho power of producing n certain amount of From what liaa already been sdd regarding the 
hcdt and iiicolmiiieal moiitin, JSonio coals and sonio complexity of tlio bodily nicchaiiisin, U may be 
foods bum liottcr fclmn others, ami their potential surmised that a single■ food-stuff (even jf n qiioiility 
in tluil onso is greater. Eat among tho food-studs Ixs taken ■which provides a suJIi clout potential) is 
lias Hie greaic.sL potontlalj caiboliydrates and albu* incapable of stoking the hotly, Kumorous expera- 
moiiH have Iosh. ll is obnoiis tlioii that one cannot ments, sitcli os thoso conducted by tho, Gelatbo 
speak of tho Ifody requiring a certain weight of Commission, by Dr Hammond, ami others, bidi- 
food per dioiii. This would mean nothing, lor tho cate ' that tho body ia unable to nmlutain its 
valiio of dillbronb foed-atiUlH varies coinsldorably, natural vigour on a diet consisting solely of 
,0. puaud of Olio kind of food being ci^uivalont m golntlne, or of sLavcli, of albumou, ov of fat, 
polGiitial, say,^ bo twenty pounds of another. In A nimala fed on a siiiglo food-atuft’waste vapidly, and 
arranging a diet one imisf carefully coiihmIcv not will lofuso thoir food after a few days with moi'kcd 
only the ipianlifcy of food given, but m midi tion oiio dislike, dying eventually of stoi'yation, At, least 
inuHl caloulato Us iioteiitial, The stcain-aiigino two staple articles of food must be givon, mixed, 
may ho ilrlvou at full or at half power, and in tho ovoii in this case, with many accessories, siich; its 
latter case the amount of fiiol required will bo varioiis salts, aromatic snbstancea, ^i},, in oidfrr 
lUnunislied. In tlio same way an individual doing that Imaltli may bo maintained, 
bal’d work requires food with inoro polontml, or, aa Liobig taught ths^t tUcuuusculat' work of the body 
wo Hay, more II utrilioUH food, than an other living ail regnlts from the oxidation of nitrogenous matter 
easy and uneventful life, and still inoro than one {albumen, both animal and vccofcable), hut it is now 
eonlhied to the house or to his bed. i known that all the classes of lood-sturfs except the 


confined to the house or to his bed. i known that all the classes of food-stnfm except the 

T'hcro is yot an oilier important point to ho con- mineral iimtters aro used by the muscles, Kever- 
Hidcrod, In a slcaiii-ojigiiiQ tlio production of he«b tlielesa proteids (niirogeuoua food) arc essoiitiol, lus 
is not what is Bought as a. result of tho comhiietion wo flliall see^ on expcriiuonfcal grounds, and from 
within tliG stoaiu-cngino; tho ongineev oonstnicts .the fact that in tho dietary of every nation, proteid 
tho inacliiue >Yith a view to obtaining tho result of matter is always piosent, combined aimto 
tlio combustion not in heat, but \n mechanical with fat, geiiemlly with catboliydmteg as well, 
motion. In tho best umchincB, ono-tonth of the In many parts of tho world man subsist^s with- 
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out tlie ivso of caifboliydvafees. The Eslcimo find 
iho Novbli Aniencan Iiidiati Uvo oiitirnly on the 
nioclucc of Ibo chafio. The llcwh of aniiimln if* ncli 
in'lu’oloidfl and fats, bnt contulufi practiciilly no 
cfivljoliydrfito. In ilio saiuG way bho Ami) of Uio 
doacL’l^li’OH m^ioii blio ilesh and uiilk of the cftniel, in 
disbviebs M'lioro fcliG date is nob to 1 )g found. Tlio 
HHO of carbohydiatcH is oxtousivo in most temper'- 
ate and trojneal climales. Many of the iiilmli- 
vUviitw of luditL tviul Ceylon live cliioHy on nee. 
Wlieafc, potafcoGs, and ofclior vegotabia foods, ricli in 
eavhohyd rates, avo staple avtiebs of fond noth in 
Europe tuul Auievica. lu fact, within certain 
limits, man, liko ovory otiior ammal, is capabie of 
adnptinpf liiiuRclf to the food proiUiced hy tlio 
district in whio-h ho lis^es, 'riio French and Spaiiisli 
peosaiiLs eat little incEit, ILviiijj on caibohydrates 
I and vegetable protoids, and supplying nccossaiy 
ijotoiitial by an almndniico of oil. The Snssox 
I hibeTU'ci' consnines liis beans, rich in vef^etablo 
pvotoids. Mid bacon, and does a f^ood day’s work on 
blicui. The Scoteh labourer of a former generation 
lived on porridge and ski mined milk, wiLh meat 
but once a ivcok. Tlio Arab of the >Saliara, 
together with his family and Iiin horse, subsist 
almoab entirely on the date, vliilo the Arab of tho 
Nubian Dosoit hardly over touches vegelablo food. 
The diet of every nmii, under wlmUjvm* circiun- 
stftucQS, iiivariahly contains proteids, altliongb tbiM 
may A''ary in its ijuaiibity. The nniveiHal use i)f 


from tho proieid food non-nitrogenous fnol to bo 
bniiiud hy tbo tissues 5 this pvopovty of supplying 
tissue fuel in sliarod with tlm carboliydrale and 
fatty food-studs. It lias boou found by exporiimuit 
that an ordinary diet slunild contain one part of 
iiitrogcnons luattor (proteidH) to about fmir of non- 
nitrogeuons diet [fab and carlmbydvatoH). IC im 
iilfcrngoiioiis matter bo given, tlie tiHsuo consumn- 
tlon of nitrogoii will not lie sviiipiicd, and tho body 
will waste. If a inudi larger tpuintil.y of nitro- 
gofioHS food ))o fc^^ke^^, a iiitrogenoiiH sKr/elt occidh, 
and tbo liodv called upon to digest this oxcohh, 
Mid to eliiniiiato an unnecessary quantity of the 
MBoless nitvogouoiw coiiinouiuls winch rosnil. 

lYo have scon then that an ordinary <liet must 
coiU-aiii Huiriciont potential, and in addlbidn one 
part of pvotoid to four of non-protoid material 
should bo proHOnt. 'Hm following table from llv 
ParkeH hIiowh the proper proporLions of solul wale)'- 
free food-Htiifls in oiinces vequivcti as daily food by 
an adult in an : 

Atrllchi. OnlOi'uy Work. Hunl Wurk, 


PioUlih. -'G 

4-0 

0 lo 7 

FAtH. 1 

li 

43*6 lo 4 '6 

CflrlA)hyih’al I's.. -1‘- 

M-J 

10 lo 18 

T<ftnl wALcr-fieo food,.if* 0 

22*0 

25‘C (0 ilO'fi 


Taking the diet table for a mau performing 
ordiiiavv work, we have l'(l of pvolcid, and 17*1, or 
nearly four tiinos as much imn'proioiil matU!r, U 
conlraliiH Huaioieiit ]K>icntial, for if tlm nniulmv of 


proboid matter m Hcnio form or otlior suggests ibs ’\vliitdi rosulti froin tlio coniUuKtion of lui 

nniiortaneo, and tins ib fully borne out hy tlio imiteid, of fat, ajid of a cavbobytlvalo be 

ovidencQ ofdirocb oxporimenl. If pvoteid umd l»o iiuiliiiilieil hv tbo nuiiibev of oniieos of ilicso sub- 


ovidencQ of direct oxporimenl, If pvoteid h) 0 (l ho 
withdrawn from the diet albcgcbhor, nitrogeiio\m 
matter continues Lo bo oliiiiiiiated from tlio i)ody by 
tho urine, albliougb Us supply in cut ofl'. At tlm 
saiiio time tho body wastes, and death Ihiallv occurH. 
Tlio oxporimonts of Tick, AVialicoims, and Purkos 
show that duriug niUBCwlar oxer Lion the body dees 
nob oxorotc any oxcosh of nitrogen ? and the writer’s 
own researches show tlial urea—tlio moat importaiifc 
exci'obioii which contains nitrogon^is not found in 
abuoriiuil extent in nmsculav tiBsiie after oxbanwlivo 
exeicifJG. It would appear, tlicieforo, that nitro- 
gen on B matter is nob nsed by the tissues for fuel, 
and that when proboid food is consumed, tho 
muscles burn a uoiMiitrogcuous fuiliBbanco which 
is formed from it. Tlio nibi’ogon, in the form of 
urea, &c., is earned hy the blood to tho kldiieyfl, 
and nt once oxercted, M"o immt look clHe^Ybul•e 
tlian in the ordinary combustion of a iniisclc or 
braiu cell for a use for tbo nitrogen w'hich) ixa svo 
liav^Q scon, in so uGCCHBary an article of food in tho 
form of a proboid substanco. In tho child, the 
tissues which con lain nitrogen in delinito pro- 
poiTian are continually growing, and it will readily 
be seen that hero, at anyvatc, wo have an import- 
ant use for proloid diet—namely, to furinnh ilie 
necessary nitrogen for the new biKsne, Even dur¬ 
ing adult life wo liavo bisHuo cliango and growth. 
The skill is coiitinnally gi-owiiig in its deeper layers 
to loplnce its surface layers worn away liy constant 
friction. In tho saino way the coils of the blood 
are ah\'ay8 being broken dow’ii, and their places 
taken again liy now ones eoniinmilly forming. 
Albhongh it is hardly probable tlmt such com pie le 
changes take place in all tho iissncB of thci body, 
yob, witbouL blie oiibire breaking down of individual 
cells, there aro no doubt changes both integrating 
and dieinte‘'rating, wdiicU are constantly baking 
pluco. As a result of diHintogmling changes nibro-^ 
geimns TiiattcT in an ejlcfce fonn is hoi rig given (j/f 
by tliG systenn and it has to he rcpleniBiicd fi'oni 
's\hlhout 'in a form ^Ylncb the body can uhg. Tbo 
pvotoid food-sill IT provides^ nitrogeiioiiH pabulum for 
the tissues which they asBimilate, and build up now 
tissue luatoriab For this icnson pvotoid nialtor is 
. indisponaable. At the same time the system obtains 


ouiico or proteMi, 01 lai), anu oi a cavnoiiyuraic uv 
umlliplicil by tbo nuiiibev of ouiicos of these sub- 
Htanccs givoii lu the ordinary diet, it will ho soon 
to amount to dOOO, This, <wi >yo 1iavo already seen, 
indicates a Miidicioiit potontiality. 

It now becoiiicH an easy matter to coiisbnicli a 
diet Lablo of articles of food, Most of tliono luivc 
boon aiudysed, and tho amount of water, ijrotmd, 
carlnibydrato, or fat in each ealeuhdcd. 

TAIUdOFUIl CALCUIjATJNCJ dikt.^ [ /'to'te), 


AiOcUboJ rood I 


naiicimicc<niQ(?r I y(- lo 3..i i-d 

1 audiiiuUoii,, f 

Flit nin’k. 90 9*8 43'0 ,, S'J 

jWlmcan.,.. If. 7'Va .. 

SiinWliniii.... 27'8 2-1 m .. 10 1 

Wlillo'JlHli. 78 2-0 .. l-l 

rottltry. 74 -J 9-8 Vi 

White Inml.,.. 40 ft rr» dO'S r 

WhcftHlonv. W It ^ 7ft U IN 

Uarlciy-iiirnl -... n o l'^‘7 - 71 o o 

Uvi‘ . 1U*D 191 2 (iO'll 2-1 

IlfHoiills. 8 Ifift 1*9 7{l*l V7 

uw. 1ft ® '8 ml *9 V' 

. 1^ 1“ ft 09 13 

Maixii. lft‘C 15 «7, (II ‘ft Id 

Macaroni. 19‘1 0 ‘U 7(l‘8 ‘ft 

Arrnwrooi. 1^5*4 '8 .. ftll!) “.!7 

DryiiOiiH. 16 22 « fill VM 

lV)laUi. 74 2 ‘10 m 1 

Carrolfl . 8ft I'ft ’’-ft H'<1 1 

CJabbftflo 01 1 ‘8 *C 7 

Uuttcr. 0 89 ,, 117 

teB. 79 19-5 ll’ft 1 

Chci;«e. ilft-S l)fK» &1'3 .. TH 

Milk. HO’8 4 87 4 ‘ft 7 

CiTaiii. m t!7 '.H37 2'8 J'ft 

Sii^av. li .. ,, ftO’ft ‘5 

Many articles of food owe. tlmir ohiof imiiorlfuicn 
to tbcir action as stiinnhuits< Suoh are alrohol, tmi, 
Cf)/fco, and .^Ucohol is no doubt liin iiO(( 

M'itlhn tbo body, ami is a soiivcoof energy. ()nl,v a 
small <|uantity, bowovov, can ho KoiUlllHod, pevliaps 
one ounce in every twonby-fiiuv hours in the case of 
an ordinary iiidiviihial. As a sonreo of energy, 
tlierefoi’C, it is of little value, andsncli KiihHtiuiC(‘H 
as fat. meat, livead, lue eapablo of supidying tbo 



















KjtoilUal ttt II very much siimllei- cont Alcohol 
lakon With <^thor focxl fitiiiniliit<;« the fiemtion of 
joico, jisJiisting iti tliat way the cliffesbi^^Q 
At ihfi Mmio time, ho^vovoi*, Uiq gastric 
iH \iiiai)lo to fvcb i|uilD &0 ycftilily iinoji the 
th(>^l(^h this IS hnviUy tho case with diluted 
ftiantHi winch fevjii luoro wholei»omG IjovcraKCs than 
wioew pi; Iw. m imlividriftts are the ,?ftine. 
md while uiccliol, lu modemto doges, luomotes 
toc.ybnm in imwlr [joi'youu, ofchcvf? suflbr from ita use, 
the lU'ticlo oil tlic action of alcohol, Voh J. 
\i. ttKhouid HCVW fjft giyoii m coUaim cnid ' 

wciiknoHs wahoufc giving at Uio ^;amo time easily 
aigeskHl fooil when that is ijossihlc. It excites tho 
h'jdy It; groat and often uniiccCHHary activity, the 
UotOHtiftl iov wiiiah it clooa not Hupiily, Afeci^ | 
wai‘:l» gfCiiLer weakness onsnos fixini want of the 
nueumuy fuel, which ims uot in tlic ineanwhib 
hoen rnrthRoniiii|r. OiichIiouIiI iiover thiiih without 
eatrug, X'ea and coffee arc kM\ noiToiia stiinulants, | 
and at iho saino bnuo they rebanl hotli ga,stric anil 
wdivcivy tUgcHtioiu 

Ilocf-bOEi h gcnevally regarded ns a looil^stiifT of 
liigh liiUriCivo yaluo. *nm is, however, not tho 
msn. . U coiitaiiiH UoUiiug hwides eidte and ox- i 
ti’aclivea, and has a very slight hoterifcial indeed. 
It has ii fltiiinilating o(foct, liowevQr, hobli on diges¬ 
tion and on M>o luwmw systonn J‘\oii» Cho mis- 
(aicou ideas generally held os to the luitribivo pro- ’ 
jiertiuH of tide Riihsiaiico, thousamlfl of invalida aro 
iLimnally Atiirycd bo death (boo llnxip-nvA). iicof- 
tea uioito liy uifuslng tho hoof iu (epid water is | 
inoro HutritioiiH, cHpocmlly if tho hoef he (hicly 
iiiinecd and otiloii as woll,^ 

hi oddiUini 0 ) the HiiuiuIaatH tlmt wo Imve 
already conHidoreii are inimy siihstaiiecs known as 

emuliiuonlM, such as nmstiivd,^ pepper, pieties, 
fiauco«. Tlierw ai'o of uUlitj'' in gmiiicyitig the 
ijjvlato, and in addition tlioy ))i’i)bal)ly stiuiiilate 
Bfifl aoci’otmy jufeos. iinfllciont infornniUon hoa 
not na yet boon olibainod as to tlnAr action on 
gf^triu and panorojitio digoationi They cerbainly 
Htininlalo Iho flow of sjJiva, although tho acid 
eon dim cuts will prevent blio povfecfc action of the ' 
aaUvary fennenb.^ | 

Clomuinn mtlb is a cnnditnenb, mid at the aaiuo i 
tlino it phiyH other important parts In the ’ 
iui\ma( uvgiyiUHUu ^lO nocossiuy jh it Chat both 
nian and animals snirnr great havdshi^jsif it be not 
supplied 111 eiilllcienl (fnaulily. It is noccasary for 
the fonnaUim of the giwtilc {uico \ it ia piwnb in 
tho Idood and in all finsitus of tlie i^dy. 

IiiorgHnift salts, kwch as hnlphates, plvcapliatcu. 
are regnirod for tho fovmatiou of tUc akelotmij and 
Kill Is nf iron f()r tlio colouring nintlcr of bho blood. 
CJi’gaiiic wits, mich as LMtiabes and fcavtratos, arc 
also ot impoTiancii, That i\y\sA ^\m\d lie easily 
iligosted is a matter nf groat iiiiportanca T’lie 
rnpidily of digeabion will dojiend upon tho amount 
ami ijualiby of fclm digealivo inieoa, the kind of 
ffniil, and tiiQ condition in whicli Uio food ts eaten. 
Klco, liipo, wliinpod oggH, sago, tapioca, barley, 
milk, raw eggs, rami), parsnips, potatoes, liaahoa of 
chiDbon, hnli, are all ofisily digesicTi euhstances. 
lieof, mntfcon, pork, voani, fowls, broad, veal, 
oystoi’H, am iIlgcBtcd mom slowly. Innamueb as 
perfent, dlgosUon can only he accomplished when 
blio tiigCHbivis jui'ccft have acteil for .•gome time on ali 
)iaYU of the food taken, it folIuAva that lino sub- 
division of food is vovy eaHentiat On ttu« occouut 
UmitLl fooil rapidly diHappeara fmin the stoniaclb 
w'lilch I’oUUiiN mi’ ly longer time solid maBscs upon . 
whieU thft tfafttiic nuce acts with f^vt^atev diiliculfcy. 
'Wlieu kind i« cooked itawellsi itfl /ihres «ml aoIkI 
liarticloH aro Roparated imo from nnoblier, and ic is 
more readily poriiicaLod iiy tho gastric and pau- 
cYcaiic juiftcs. In luUUtinn, ^sfcardi hcconioa gelab- 
inona, and in lhab fonii is easily rtigosted by tho 


j saliva and |mncrcatic juice. T’lie diet of enrlv 
mfautda life tUilers from tiiat of tUe adult, inaftmuilv 
I contain wo starcli. Kilk, tlie imtuml 

food of tlw mfmt, in rkh in m, protoida, a 4 a 
sugar called milk.sngur. There ie in milk, how- 
ever an oiitirc iihaciice of staicli; an aiticloof food 
winch the infant is destined to consume in sucIi 
largo oimntitiesin lateryem's^ Horeover^ during i],e 
limt few mouths «>f its extra-uterine existence tho 
cliiltl IS unable bo assimilate starcli given wifcli i|s 
food. Oil no nccouut, tberefore, imuitithe siippHed 
with breiwl, potato^, vlcq, or other vegetable food 
until the ciutlng of fclio tectli suggests a more solid 
diet- if the nietboi-^s milk bo not in siiificient 
plenty, cow's milk diluted with oue-tiiN of winter, 
with a piiidi of sugar, may be given, or condensed I 
milk diluted witli twelve to twenty parts of water 
(HOe Milk), Condensed milk, owing probably to 
its very imifonn composition, caiinob he given nfeno 
for more bfiiui a foiv weeks tagctliei’. Ifc nmv, hov,-- 
evpr, bfs given once ov Uvice a day for montlifi, and ' 
cliiblreii thrive on it, when they in addition are I 
supplied with good cow's, or Rtill bettor, witli their 
own luothcr'R milk. 

in Gonciufiionj ifc may be well to conRidei’ tlie 
results wlikh follow Mie neglect of blie moflt 
obvious I'ulen of dietetics, As the rosiult of defi- 
ciQiit food, ona UtidH Jua.v of ntvaniular and neiyam i 
powor, wanting of tho I'uisiicfi, and amenda. If tbe 
deliciciicy bo very groat, feverish syiniitomB and 
grvat prostration vcRulfe- 

iMaiiy periions consiiine iai^c T'antitles of food 
qilite out of pvojmvtbu to tlieiv Rizb oi* ucl\vlty> 
In thia cose, owing to o. ‘ habit of dlgostlau,' luuch 
of the food may pass tlirougli the diiresbivo tract 
without being digcstcii ov ossiiiiiiatcd Under 
I thcHO tbfii Wivviy is awcattiful 

eater, and is nsiii^ for his mvn bodily needs only 
I a fraction of blic Tood ho consumes- In addition, 
dyspepsia in vnneus fovma, cou 6 ({patio«,. and 
dlavyhcca are apt to follow, iitdicatlng functloiuil 
(iQraugonioute of the digestive apparatus. . There 
18 often a tondonoj*, oQpccially \tk advanced yotvtfl, 
to absorb more uouriBbiiicJilfc than is necessary fpr 
stoking the body and for mvleiiiglutig ordinary 
tiBBiio n'asto, The cxeoes is stored Up Tn the fonn 
of fflt, wMcli accuundatea umlor tlie skui, cljieljy 
under that af the ahioum. In adiUtion, the 
muftcles and intoviial organs are loaded with fat, 
the minute glohiiles of which may bo seen lu tlio 
ultimate cells of wliich bbo tones nre cojuposeib 
Ilercditary tondoncy h n'cll markacl in cosca of 
cerpuleiwiy. In addition to oorpulGU(ij\ mi excess 
of food is apt to cugciidor viuious gastric troiibloa, 
engorgement of tho liver, ptctliova, mid mi excess 
of efteto extracbioiift in tlie bload and urine. It is 
piabablo that liuinaiiitysiiflersjnore from nu excess 
than from a doiicieiicy of food, An oxcogs of 
aainial is juoitj Borlous than an excess of vegetable 
fund. Tlio niti'ogeiuuis extJ’aetiofis, derived /lYjiiii 
riio iiiconipJete «.vsii»jlfttio;j of u’lm« present 
in large qiiaatiby, caiiso many B);mptoma, mosb of 
which ave extremely obacuro iu tliclr nature. 

Tiiesti are pro visional Jv spo ken of as syrirptoms 

of gout, Tlio ill efieebs which Mltjw surfeit ave 
more sevevG iu tlioBc leading a sedeiitary am! 
iiiactive lifa, bodily flcfclvifcy proclueiiig in ore eili- 
efent oxldafrion of the food taken- A heaithy and 
abslemioiia nmu whoiic tastGU have not been cii' 
slaved by tlio ciilinivry art insbiuotiveW admits 
hia /oocl to tho iTeqnh-enierits of )ri.9 body. The 
cold cif winter pi'Ompts the cbclac of wubstnTj ilal 
and onergifting food, wirilo the heat of summer 


fliiggosts a Ijgjjter dietary. After a couutiy holi¬ 
day, on ictiimmu to sctlentiw'y iy« oue at onca 
iGiutccs aiieh allowance of hee/i or expects to 
pay tli0 penalty that a ^ disordered digestion ^ is 
certain to exaoh ■ l^nniiug tkci ages m wliIcU 



DIET 


DIFEEllENOK 


luimaiiity luLs boon «v«lvh.g, tl.ure"]^ boon .ulcbcl It. 7 to i-rclucc B? a.ul tbo a.inwor t.. U.is 
C(#i8tent adaiitation of fcwato “""J ,'' 1 ® tovy corlalii groups of i.ioWoms, cluoily loliiliiig to 

finatU as a good mlicatl’o.. of Iho Horlos. dilVoronccs couuitlcrod in a i-.u-lutnUir uumuer 


80 m«, dilVoronccs conBidcrcd in a luirliciiUii' iminuer 


in t As r rnlft Avliolc-iomo fcliiuKs liavo uvc nf peciilhiv iiuporlaiicci cniiHtiluUii|' in fact u 
bodily ^vauts A« a m o >' l.iglior which took oju 

nor taut, however, lluit tlio HabiHfnoiioii Ih'ook Tliylor’n JifcMw/H*’ 
c in frMAt iiirtn .iim 1 iri fillowcd to iiioiio- and is now called bho Mobliod of J Jill cron <il'h or tlio 

to'^tho ofToct tliat ami Htluin^ foniijiLion, ftiul tlicncc to cmiUiiuo the merles of 

! to boapidicd in oi'Ucr to iiroditco a soric*s of anced immhem : 
soiiHationH. lb folio wh that tlic oxcesacB of Hio d, 0, 1, Ui dO, 105. 

(glutton ami drunkard arc out of all pvo]>ortiou to jt would bo wr<m{^ to usmu mo that only one law of 
the actual plcasiiires lliCHO okccssch proaiico, Iho vill produce tUcHO uJ^lib innuluu’Hj ju^t 

wise nuiu ariiikiii<r and eating only m inodova- it ^vmild lie wr<ni‘? to amiiiiij Lluit only oiio curve 


braucli t)f liighor iilgohra> which took its origin in 
Ih'ook Taylor’n Mclhodim IncrcmiUorKni (17ir>)» 
and is now called bho Mebhod of DillbromiCH or tho 
(jalouluB of PiniLo DilVoicucoH. Tliis tuetlu)d we 


plcasiures ijicho oxccssch piuuuuu, iukj 
drinking and eating only in inodova- 


wise iiuiu aniiKing una eating oniy lu imnieuv- ^ ),y | 

tloii. could' 1)0 drawn throv 

800 tho nidiolcB on CooKKUV, Fool), Inuj- ^ho full diHCUBHiiUi 

GE 8 T 10 IS; also Pftvy, Food JhS71)i »n’Ji. reader luimt he rofoncil to the chapter on Lnlor- 

Thonipsoib Xj^ood md Fcaliiii/ polatioii in any Loxtd»ook on tho HubjccU AVu 

lecuo'cs Oil Ditic^ I'obiiwKiu, |jj,^vevur, hIiuw lunv to find one law of fornui^ 

^ic/c/!cs (ItiWI). ^ Lion 1 and uho ouriiguros to illiiHtvalo the ulcineu- 

///ay, 'liny*}, It nieotiug oJ doJegatt'.'i n„tatirjM of tlio nnl'juet. Tlio proccHH Ih to 

<n'of dignltavicHp held noin day to dly^ for logishi* dilVoreuco liotweon ench toriii and the 

Live or coclcHiiistical lunposc.'i ^ tho Lifclo was altoi- ono, and ho got tlio (lint hci'Ich of dillur- 

warda extcndcil to wich hodioH tlioiUHcnvcH. Ihn uh iliHcallcd, the HoricHof limtdijVcrem’cs; 

iomi iy applied to tlio of cliureh aHHoiiihlies proeewH in r(,‘ni;alod <Jn tlio Jii^t ilinbrunccH, ami 

in Scotland, lait Us chief imo is; as tlio npecillc titlu folhiwH : 

of fclio admiuiHfcnitivo nH.^oiiihltcH of the lU)nnaii r, > o *j i n a n » 

empivo an.l soino other oontinoiitul states (hoo No. of to. j d <1 f 5 7 H 

tiEimANV'). „„ (Sivon SorK P/i .'•■« ^ ! 1 ', i'j; 

D^sedioii Ilf t/iv Dki, iu Kcols lnw. Th« |iro- i ^a,,'a«”a„ ^ah i,,' i„” a«, ^ 

cQcdliigH under a criminal libel avo in ycuLhiinl i^tDillbi'cueuH^J d n'* vi^ ni 

spufeon of tc«htii«uHy iw luliot, wul u'lioii tho lil.ol V a?,, ah,// 

is alaiubnoil by Uto luiblio piwcciildr, ov whoro Iks gd Dili'nroiices, ■{ o' , 1 " , 0 “ ih ' ok' qu' 

fails to appeal', bo is saul Us .loHort tlus iliot. T us | -2 

eil'oet of a .iiulginonl of tho eoiu't ilec.lailng tlml the 3,1 ] )i(H.vouce«, { o ' /i •' a * «" , * 
diet has been desorted, is to froo tlie accused from ■ V 

pn)? 4 ecntioii under the particular libel or writ, hut 'yiic line of third dift'cioiices siiggCHlH a lav' of 
not if> jireveut a new prorens juised ojj IJjo hnitatiotti ilia} eimblcti u>i Ut c<ftUimo tho wiiofi 
Banio gi'OiuulH. an follows: 

, IMctrlCll of IJCMI. Men Tmioisojiw;. 1«» 270 ^^p27 021 

I>lez< I'hiiiCDiiloii CJiniHTiAN, blm greatest of 28 ^ 3-1 dh *10 

lloiiiauce iilulologiHts, WHS hovii at (lieasoii, I5lh q q (- 

^Tarnh 1701, and educated at (lioHseu and (Ibbtin- irmf /fs., >mU 

MsihU hsim.xrni hi IHia nf mmiinbow It enuM furtlu v Iiu si own that If u,, lie tlio ittli lenn 


wn through eighl; given poiuls; hut 
iscusHiiin of tlie dilllcuUy liorc raised 


tlio proeews is r(,‘pcaled on the first ilillbruncrs, ami 
HO on, UH folhiWH j 

No. of term, l 2 3 d fi 5 7 H 

u . I/h 

(bvon SoruM, j '* ,^3 

, I Air, Ml Al/pi 

lstJ)i(lo.'<sueuH,| 2 / ,ygf 

V ^ ^ A .11 .A . n 


Bin no gi'OiuulH. uH follows : 

IMctrlCll of llCI-ii. Mun TmioisoJiw;. 1«» 270 ^^^427 U2d 

I>lez< I'hiiiCDiUOii CJIIIIHTIAN, blio _greatest of 28 ^ 3d 40 40 

lloiiiCLuce idulologints, was hovii at (liessoii, I5lh q q (- 

^Tarnh 1701, and educated at (lioHseu and (Ibbtin- irmf in, ifs., >mU 

gen. vibli one slmrt intorval in 1813 of eaiu]nugn- ^ I ‘ ' 

ui;' as a Yolmitcei’A Jn April 181H he saw (lOOLho at 

Jcua, and was dii’coted liy bho Bugo to the lectures of vx !=i 4* 13;u **• 3, 

Kaynonaril ami thoHtiuly of the Provoaral tongue. oiioraiiou indicated hy A is [leliiusd by llm 

I'rom 1822 he lived at Jlonn as a primt-iUM'cuty f,>Unwiiii oil nation, whom itx lueaiiH any function 
and ill 1830 was Ihei'c anpoluted professor of the ^ 

Uounuicti LaiigiuigcH, ami Ihoro he died, May 20, ‘ a»t = (l) 

1876. His lir.sb ^Yorl{, Aliftpan* Jtommirxn (1821), , ,,i i ni.i,. i i.« ... i,., m- ii... 

wm fol lowed hy a HOVicH of valuahlu vundcs on the or, if \vc donoUj tho 1 added Lo ny a.*, 1>j 111 . 

Uoinanco laiigiiagCH, of which the greatest are his cipiabion 

(riUtnmfUih i(cr Ituiminischeti fiprarkm (3 voIh. '.It' (2) 

4tli eth JH77J, and tlio Ftj/inciopWLOs Aa; L 

IVorlcrOnck tier JlvoiunMicn Sprunom (2 vol«. or with the appearance at least of greater gciier- 
18o3i Ath cd. by A. Selielor, lk78; Ihig. trams, aliby by 

1804). These worlsH disenHsod those liinguagcs for ‘ a»,,« _ - lu /.>n 

the lirsli time from tho coniparativ'o histuilcal ' /, ' 

Htasulpoiiit ana lima Ioroiu.1 As a filial oxii.iiplo lot kh hkpimwi i-i-' 'I’Ik'k 

llmvMnniin fm7Hh aii.l KLoiil^cI (1883h == [fl' ‘I- 1)- 


_ yfj;+i « J/.i: 

Art; ^ L 

or with tho appearance at least of greater gener¬ 
ality hy 

„ I/AA ”■ 'ifX ^ II J 

Art? ^ /i 


hooks on Die^ Uis life and work, hy Hachs (1878). 
lli'LsymaiiK (IS7H), (isiil StoiiKel (18»a). 

T;sm“!®^JiTreroaM fpmulitios*»f’''tl.o '/’''“.I" “ «?«> '.'f I"'"'''"'", '.’f K"' 

.IZlinil a„a .,..a,.K 1. a.'ill.m«Ac that ^iKUitity t Tl o L mi. 1 

which must ho added to the sinnller m order to [il \ ill Mil. ' ^ ^^idiUnm 

piodiico the larger, and in algebra tliab ciiiaiitlty this w denoted h) tho.sjmlwds. 
which must he mldcd Ix) either bo produce the other. 2 ( 2 . 4 ; I) :^ le^, 

riins if the qiianfcUics bo tho uninhom 5 and 7, ^trielly speaking, for reasons wliicli wc need 

thoiv anbhineUeat difleronco ih 2, while blieir ^ 

algebraical dinovoiice may bo either I- 2 or - 2, ” ’ v^oa. 1 1 \ n . 

The diftcrence -'2 arises from the fact that W'c ft -f u , 

may in algebra aak tho finestiou what must bo and ■!■ C is said to he the wtegraio of tv 4-1. 




BlFTOENTIATlOJf DIGAMKA 

n the Calculus of Finite Dillemicea aiul 

Dio IJiliorcuDttl Calculus (&ea Oalcul tr<;) (a tit;lo 
wUigU incans tho calculus of iulmitcuiuml clUlov- 
encoH) tliero aixa many iiii[iortniit iiointa of con- 
tmsL ainl of Hijnilftrity, ^vJiicJi ^vonJd ho not ie.^s 
ojenm* apprecaatoil i! the iiaiiios wei'c chaii^d, its 
fliG fovJiior tt) Calculus of 
,IU fovouecs, Liio latter to Calcoliia of Limits. 

LUo luofchoils of the Calculus of DUVerenoes arc 
iu yoyuo avXuavien aiul otUorB ii\ dcaliut' i 

wua htatistics 3U(*ii as mortality tables j and from 
tuis caiciuiiB arc licriv’oil many loruuila^ of apfivoxi- 
maliou of ^reat v^’twjbicai value, such luj tlio micR 
uiv ilucUu^' tUo area of surfaces Imundcd by curved 
hnvff. 1 

l>lirc]*ciUllltloi|| tliat oi'icanic pmereas u^luch i 
ncciivs wlion cortaiu partR of a uuiioiin wliolc 
biicouxo^ sivuGtwraUy ddlbronb fmn tbc t>ti\ov&, ov 
ylioiij in otlior wunls^ Die licmogouctma bceonios i 
liolorogoJicoUB, Tnoipiality in iufcoriial and oxlemal 
ooufljlioiiR fif life brino^i alaiiit restnctio^i of coi'taiu 
viUu iii’ccGHHes _ and tho i^vedouduaucti of olhorsj i 
ami Rs UiiH division of function w i‘stidjlisliecl, 
rllvorsity of stnicturo results. Dinbroiitiutioii is 
llu) Htmcimal climifto ^vlncb is ni^soemted ^vitU the 1 
|mysioliij{ical ‘lUvlsion of labour,’and llio firocoss 

jrt oysonDally tho namo 'ulitiblier it Jiiul c^ln•oss^(m 
ill ouJIh, tiHsuoH, nr^'iuiK, cr oidire organisms, ^cd 
lUVmju^( Ob' Laiiuuu, FvouiiTtoXj Yauutiox, &C- 

IMHV 1 u gonend, light is propagated in 

slraiglii Hues iii a (lomogoncous modiuni; Imt, if it 
Jie CLiUHcd to ilirimgh an opoiiiiig >vluch is not 

im'ge in eoiupai'iji^on 'sviln tho %YaYodou&jth of U\e 
ifgld» the law no longor iioMs, ,Sucli plicnoiimna 
Jiro HaifI to he dun to diffntdwii, Tiio ftuliject will 
bo toil ad treaLed at greulov lengLli iimloi Liou r. 

llifhlHlolb 'i'bo partioloa of nil nmterial 
lu)d\ea, excopt such as uiay bo totally devoid of 
heat, aro in rapi*! motion. In the ctwe of aolid 
tho oxcinvioDS fif a7iy ono mrCio^o aro 
liiiiUod io a Binall RpatiOi but in lluhm a particle 
may move uioro or less freoly tlironghont iijo whole 
Hjiace ocoujdod. Tills in ton nix tu re of niolecules 
may occuv also wlmn dilVoronb ilniils avo placed in 
oontiU'.t NvitU citcU otUer, but ib may bo prevented 
by tho oxibionce of teiiHion at llio conimon surface 
(sue Buukaoi-m*knsi<>n and OAUioTiAiuTi'). When 
it does occur, tho lluUls lu'o said to iUffm wte each 
other, 

Diffnsiou vf Lnjnidii,—'^Ui^ dl/fiision of tiissolved 
wdt^ may obviously bo cunsUlei’od mider thiy 
heading. TUo pheumueiiou may be conveniently 
slmllwl by in trod lie) ng n sDvmg solntiojj of some 
highly'tiolouml sail, ymdi tw btonroiiiato pf.pctash, 
into tho lioltmu of a tall glasB cYdiudoY nearly 
(died with water. Tho rate of dilhmioii varies 
witli the nature of tho Ufjuids. (Jralmin wa4 the 
Jii'St to investigate the Buhject carefully, Ho lUlcil 
ii numbov of mmihu' glasn vesscU with solutions of 
diToroiit suits. Tho mouths of tlicse vossols wore 
ourofully ground so that tlioycimld bo closed by 
means of glass plates. Tho dilVovent vessels were 
then plated in eiptal glass jars, and covered with 
wiUor to a fldlnito extent. Next tho glasH covers 
wor(5 winLirnisly withdrawn, and the dilViiftion 
allow Dll to go 0)5 for a v.Grtaiu time, Tho rate at 
wliidi ouch Ihpud dilluftod was thus ohtniiieil. 
((1‘ahani (ouiid that, for any ono BOlution, tho rate 
is pro]H)rLh)nal to tho gradient of concentration-^ 
i,c. tv) tho rate at which the ipmiility of miU 
dissolved per uuitA'olumo variety per iijiit-lciigtli. 
I’ll us the law regulating ililliisiun of liquids is 
aualogoUH to tl5(vt wMci) vogulatos the coudaetion 
of heat in a homogeneous solid. Hence tho uqiia- : 
lions obtained by Fourier in his Tht&7‘iD do la 
Ohtfkitf' apply to llio iiroblein nmlor consiilcralion. 

UrahftU) found aUo that rise of teiupcraturo 

preatly increases tho elleot. He divided substances 
mto t5vo ellipses, CoUokis and Ci-ystcdloids, the 
nmiubci-s of the fti-sfe class diirusiug vei'v iinicli 
inovo slowly than those of the gecoiuh Hfs inves- 
tigai'io/is Jiavc been mwcli extended by luoie recent 
observers employing vnmns 55ietboils of obsotvn. 
tiou, 

If tivo inisciblB liquids be sepfli-oted by « niem- 
WRiie or liauder or of purchnieiifc paper, &-c 
ditUmion takes plate tlivoagli the acptiua at rales 
which arc usually very different for diflerent 
liquids. This pbenom«i]on Is huown hr Os))iosc 
lq,v.>, It was Imfc shown by Nollot that, if ei 
j o.s3qI rilled with alcohol be closed by a piece of 
Dirtchfei' and p/aced in water, the diflbion of the 
UTitcr is so imiQii inoic rapid than that of the 
alcohol that the bladder is uurst because of tlie 
iucrcttsD of the content.'* of tim vesaol wliich it 
doses, lly tliis means the various constitnents of 
a niixt'iiTG of colloid and e^ystidloid aub&tanceft 
may bo senavated to any desired extent. Tlie rate 
at which liquids difliise into each other through 
a sejjtuni depend^ greatly upon the nioleeulnr action 
between them and tlie septuuu 

pi^'nsion of C(am>—ti two /Insks, each iilleil 
with cb di(Kerent gas afc a given pressiire and 
teinpeTatUTD, ho pTneed in cMwnmniecttion witli 
each otJier, tho gawes will be fonnd to intmdiffiise. 
Tim rate of iutcrdiUhsion ia bIiowii by tlieory to 
bo nearly jn inverse proportion to tho fiquaYD tool 
of the iU'oduct uf fcUo deusitoof the two gosc-s, 
and the cxporiiiiciital rcsnlts are in accordance 
with the tlioory. 

JCffiiSfion of Cfims .—This w exhibited iu the 
pas.4ago of a gas into vacuum imder constant 
prcBBiivu through a smaU oi>oi)iiig in a vorv thin 
jilabo oUienviso iinjicrvious to it. The work done 
lU (he passage of a given voliniie of tJic is 

nroportiuiial to tlie pressiiro, and tho equivalent 
Kinetic energy Is proportional to tho product of 
tho density and the equavo of tho speed of oflusion, 
Honeo tlio speed for a given jnessum varies in- 
vorsely as tho square root of tho density. Graham 
hbowod bliftt tliifi result of theory is closely leniised- 
by expovimout Ho fllioivetl, further, fcliab wdien a 
(liacicpaiioy exists, it is duo to the finifeo tliichness 
of the plate. ^ 

'A'ans/nviiticn qf ffa$cs is tlio town to tho passage 
of gases uiuler pressure tluniigh a line cnpillaiy 
tube. This subject was also invoBtigated by 

1 Ujuhftjn, udiD found that the rate of jwsage ik 
not attested by tlie material of the tube. This 
ao 0 in» to iiulicato tiiat the tube becomes coated 
internnlly with a thin film of gns, so that the 
opposition to the llovr of gevs is duo to Yiscosity 
(q.v,). 

The rates lit which didGrent gases pass through 
fiiio uiigiazcil ellrthen^YaY6 arc diversely aa the 
Square voola of tlmir densities. Jiencfew’e iiavo a 
nican.s of sopiiiuting gases tho densities' of wdiich 
((SCO ATiiiOhYSJS). If tho septum be 
made of caoutchouc, which is not porotiBi the pas¬ 
sage of gases still occurs. TJio gna aeoma to com- 
bine witji the jiiatter of tlie septum on bhei ono aide, 
tii diffuse through it, tvnd ftnally be ^Iven olT oh 
the other side. Tho passage of snine gases, such as 
carbonic oxido, through jiob casfc-ii'on is analogonfi. 

Digrmnitia ia the name given by the gram- 
iiiarlanB of Dho Ht ccnUwy to mw, tUo sixth letter 
of tUo piimitive Gieck alphabQb> Yvhicli liad' be¬ 
come obsolete, and was onfy known to them h'otn 
iiiscrlptiojia, Tim name was given owiug to a 
faueiod vEHemlilaneo of its form / to a double 
gamma, sioximl ivos something Jlkc that of 

our tv. It Is found in Peloponnesian inscriptiona 
as late as the Gtlv ccnUwy n.c., but it had cl is- 
appeared from the nlphalit of Attica bofoio the 
date of the oldest inscriptions—i.o. before tlJO 
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niidcllo of the 7fcli ^ century h.C,, althoiijvii, na 
liliiitley has pro veil, ib must havo heoii in nso ni 
the time when most of the Ilonicrio poems were 
coiriposo^l. It appoai-a aq the letter F in the I^atixi 
alplialieb, which was derived at a very early i)oviocl 
from the alpliahcb of Eitlucii. In lalor Greeh, 
bhoui^h discarded as a letter, ib i« retahiod in the 
form r ns the mini oral for 0. Sco the articles on 
V and y, 

Ol^bV, a small scaporb of Nova ficotia, on Sb 
MaiTs Bay, Tepiitoii for its envmg of a variotv oC 
small Jiorrhig.s or pilchards (‘Nova f:JooUa spratn'). 
Pop. 1031, 

Diffby, Seu KRNiiiT.M, was luini at Gay hurst, 
near Newport Ihij^noll^ 11 th July ICO3. Ilin 
father, 8ir livovavd (11578 -KiOG), in 1392 

came into a largo enbate, hut seven years later 
tuviiGd Cabliolic, and wfuj hanged for liis part in 
the Gunposvder Phd Kciichrr himself was 

Iwed a Catholic, hut lu 1018, after a half-year 
in Spain, outeiml Glouccstei* Hall, Oxfoixl (now 
AyorcM 2 stcr College). Ho left it in 1620 witlionfc 
a degree, and spent nearly three years abmad, 
ill Pl()i‘onco cliiolly. At Aftvtlrul he fell in witli 
Prince Chavies, and £idlo>Ying him \>aek to 
land, was hnightod, and outercil hi« sorvice. In 
lC2i), after a singular courtship, lie secretly married 
^ that colehrated heautio and courtozanc,’ Voiiotia 
Stanley {LOGO-33), who Jnul been his playmate in 
childhood. \Vibli two prLvabQcr« ho sailed in 102S 
to the Mediterranean, and on 11th Juno van- 
quislicd a Prcijeli and Venetian t^ipiailron oil 
Scandoi'oon. On his beloved wife's death ho with¬ 
drew to Gresham Collcgo, and there passed two 
honnit-Mko years, diverting himself with chemistry 
and the prorogsora^ good coiiversiition, Meanwhile 
he had professed the Protestant faith, but, Mook- 
ing back,* in 1(130 lie announced his reconversion 
to Arcbbisliop Laud ; and bis tortuous conduct 
during tlio (Ireat lie))olli(jji was dicLated, ib sceniR, 
hyluH ;ieat for Catholicism. He was iinprisimctl 
by the Parliament (1642-13), and hiid his estate 
confiscated; was at Uomo {1015-47), whore bo 
hnislied by ‘ hoe boring at his I-Ioliness ; ’ ami Lliriee 
revisited England {1010-t'>l-6i), fclio thirtl thiie 
staying two years, and ontoring into close rela¬ 
tions with Cromwell.^ At tlie Heatoration, how¬ 
ever, he was well received, and retained hia ollico 
ef chauccUet to (lueen lionvietta Mavia> Ho was 
one of the first ineniheirt of tlio Koyal Society 
{10G3), and died lUh Juno 1005. 

*Tlic vorv Pliny of our age for lying,* wnid 
Stubbes of ))ighy, whom Evulyn terms ‘an arrant 
niDuntobank,* Yot he was a friend of IJeHciulct^ 
and Sir Thomas hrowne ((j.v.); he could a|inrecialo 
IJio discoyerics of Harvey, Bacon, and Galileo. In 
tlio D/rJujma'ff of Nnlional Biofp'aphy (vol. 'Hy, 
1388) Mr S. t. Loo points ont, that 'aa a philo¬ 
sopher—an AvintotoUan—^Sir Keiiebn nndonhfccdly 
owed much to Tlionias AYhito ; * and he f|iicstioim 
wlieblior his much-vaunted ‘powder of flymnathy’ 
was not really invontctl hy Sir Gilbert Talbot. 
This powder—IJigliy professed to havo learncil the 
secret from a Oannehte who had traVoHcil in tlio 
favthcHt East—was made of \’itriol, aiul applied to 
a handago, jUJt to the wound Anyln>w, 

Dighy's Discourse thereon {1058), like \\\^ Ti'atim 
of Bodies ami vf Man's Hon I (164-4), contains iiiueh 
iliafc is curious, if little of real value; whilst in 
liiH Discourse conrorninff the Vajetation of Plants 
(IflOO), tlie cliiof of his other twelve wnrUs, Jiq Gs 
said to liavQ heeu the firsi to iiotico thoimiiortaiice 
of vital air or <isygcn to plants.* See his horn- 
hasti c il/c/?miV;5, dealing with Iuh courtship (ediLod 
hy Sir ITan'is Nicolas, 1827). and liis Joimud uf 
the Scanderoon Vuyaijo (edited for the Camden 
Society hy John Bruce, 1808). 


ItKNKliM IIknuv, was b(n‘n in 1800, 
yoniigevit wm of Uio dean of Ohmfovt. Having 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, he took iiis 
B.A. in 1819, and three years later published the 
Brotal Htonc of llomnr —* that no hie mauuiil for 
gontlemon,* as Julius Haro called it, ‘ that vohuiio 
which, had I a son, I V'onld |>hi(-e m his liamln, 
charging him, bijough such admonition would be 
iicedlcsH, to lovo it next to Ins llilde.* It was luueli 
altered and enlarged in the 1H28 and suliKorimmt 
editions (the latest 1877)* its author haviiig in the 
moanbime tunie<l Catliolio. Ho died in i^mdon, 
where most of his long life was spojit, on 22d 
Maieh 1880. Of fourteen oilier works (32 vols, 
1831-7*1) all tlio last eight were }ioctry, 

a name often given to U\e l*andects 
(q.v.) of tbo civil (ir Homan law, liccaime they 
contained 'Logalia pnveepta oxeelloutor digesta.’ 

Bapii^* 8, is a sbiojig boiler with a 
closely fitting cover, in which articles <>f food iiiiiy 
1)0 boiled at a higher teinporaburo than 212“ (166“ 
0,). As its iianiQ implien, it was iiivcJitotlhy l*a))in 
(q.v.), and a common form is Uio J llg. 1, 

whore tlie lid can bo turned rnuiul under <dainiis or 
ears, aud tlius ho rouflevcid Hleaiu-tij'lit. Auotlier 
form is gh'en in lig. 2, wbovo a poi’tmn of tlio side 



Papin's Xllgoator, 


is removed to oxliibit tho iiilerioi'. The lid. A, is 
fastened <lowii by a screw, B, and ilio steam goner- 
ated ill tho boiler^ is allowed lo cHoa))e at a niop- 
C{)ck, 0, or by raising tho weighted valv<i, I), 'riio 
ill creased pressure to which the conienls of Urn 
holler ai'O exposed causes the hoiling-jujint of LI in 
water to rise to JOir (2l)4' C.), and oiuiuHiojuLlly 
higher. TJic iligcsler is of great value as a mean’s 
of preparing soups of varioiiH kinds, and espueially 
in tlio extraction of gelatin from lumes. 

])iU‘C8lioiL is the change which fond umliugoes 
in order to prepam it for tlio nutrition of the animal 
frame, and is carried on in the liiglim'iLiiimiLls iji Llio 
llioiWTivn HysTkm. In Homo of the lowest forms 
of animal life (aimobto) partideH of food may ]io 
drawn into the body (which possesHus no Hiieeial 
organs at any part of its surface), and may Llimi 
ho digCHted. In liiglier omuiisms, however, prills 
havohccomo evolved, wliioli serve more uspctdallv 
tho finictioii of digostion. 'riins in the nmimoJi 
sea anemone there in a sin)])lo jsmell wbicli leads 
hiwardH from tlii) centm of tho rbislor of ten- 
taolos. Into this fidi and oilier foor! are drawn 
and digested, while the inidigoHied parls are after-. 
W'auls voided tlirough tlio same ajK-rtiiro liy wliieh 
they entered. In still higher organ i si ns, man hiin-- 
Holf included, Lliis si mule jiouoli is e hanged into a 
coitqilox aud gvctitly ohumal.ed tube, which in pi’u- 
vidod with one ajierture (the mouth) hy w’hioli foorl 
enters, ami aimtlior aporbnre (the aiiiis) tlirongh 
wdiicli nndigeMlcd matter loaves tlm hoily. TTio 
whole (ligcafclvo syalom ia lined w’ith a soft mem- 
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l>mno, M'hitih in rielily aiipplictl with blooil-vcsaek 
'I’liiH iuctulu'(J.iio k ci\,nc(l tbo nu\co\\a ^iiowbrano, 
fLiul fmiu it iK ^^GCl‘oio(I }>y tlio glands V’liich ifc coii- 
tjiiiiH a viscid mibstanco called imiciifi. If tlio 
linger bo lliruHlj into IIlo bucb of tiio inoiUh, and 
Uin iimroiis nicinbranu gently^ Rcva})eil, the ihinl 
wliicli will (uUioi’o to U\G Unf^v k seen to ho viHoW ; 
il) IH HOci'oUid by the glanda of the mouth. Nob 
<nily inucus, hut iimiiy ofcliei' ftiihsfcaiiCDS imcful in 
digcslion nro ft>i’mo(l by little glands in the mucous 
iJimnbraiio, flo that the whole digestive Hyatoiii is 
bivtlied dining dimsMtinu with Iluid liaving a digea- 
live action on tno food. In addition tlioro are 
oilier glaud.H, fiueh ns the salivary, fclie Uvor, niid 
the paiun’otiH, whicli wo may look upon as glands 
of the niueoiin inouibranc whicli have enormously 
dovolonoil. Ti) so great an extent ha,YQ they bi¬ 
rr cased in siiio that they have got far outside the 
digestive system, and have bccojnesilimtod Jn noigh- 
bouriiig pavt?i of the body, only connected with the 
digostivo sysioiu by their ducts or elongated moublis. 



l^ig. tliroiigb Mouth, Nose, &o.; 

a, »nlu'iinUl boar; it, lOiiHlurhlftii tiilm; Bort imlatuj ilj uvulft; 
tf, iinsrti unHBRyi'l /, niipor jaiv; g, bnver Jnv; h, epiglottis i 
m, 111)mill. 

TJirnugh tliwo ductH tlieii' flocrelions, llko that 
of tliQ microscopic imicous gland, ntmi* into Uic 
cavity of tlm digontivo aystoni. Outside the nuicoufi 
coat wo have the inimeiilar coat, the function of 
wliicli is lo inn VO tbo food onwards in Its course, 
and to mix- it wifcli the digestive juicea. In the 
moil 111, tiiroat, and tlio uppoi' part of the gullet, 
tlio inuHclcs which move the food onwards, as in 
swallowing, aro, when oxiinunod by tlio microscopo, 
scon Lo lie transversely striped, and like other striped 
iniiHcleH tlioii* con brae fcion is rapid. In other parts 
of the digeslivo sy.stoin, 1 h)WOVOJ', the muacular coat 
coimisls of smooth muscle, and like all other 
s nine III iiuiscleH Lins coat contracts slowly, On 
tliis account the food rapidly swallowed i>aspc.s 
>'crv slowly along Iho rest of tlio digestive system. 

Ilavingshown that Ihodigosfclvoaysboinwanuico- 
ninsmilav Liiho, wo may now consider it more in 
detail. The month (lig 1, Vi) is lined with inncaus 
iiioiiibrano, and into it is poured the fiecrction ot 
. three pairs of wall vary glands—the pare bids, sibii- 
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ated in front of the ear; the sulmmxillary, within 
the an^lo of the lower jaw j and the Sunlingiv^l, 
under tlie tongue. The mouth in most nniinals is 
provided with hard tissiie.s—teeth, beaks—for''the 
subdivision of food before it is swallo^vcd. Vege¬ 
table feed01^4, eating tougli grains, roots, and fibres, 
have large molar or gvindiug teeth, while the car- 
iiivorn have tliG.se same Icotli modified bo as to 
present a cutting edge, with which and tlieir 
pointed canines moat is torn and cut into 
niocea, wliioh nro then swallowed (bcd Tektii), 
TKo uuicouH lUviuWaue ot tUo luoutli is covered 
oxtornally hy the muscles of the cheek and 
lips. Into its cavity the muscular tongue projects. 
On looking into the inoutli with a looking-glass, 
one sees back into the tliroafc. The enbrnnee to 
the throat will he observed to he liouuclcd at the 
sides by two mnsculai’ curtains passing do^vnwnvds 
obliquely to-the sides of tlio root of the tongue. 
These are tcJWiied the antorior pillars of tiie fauces, 
and hehiiid them, one on each .si<le, are iiiasBCB of 
Ipiphoid tissue, subieefc to enlargement, called 
blie tonsils. Above, nnother curtain hangs down. 
It is called tho hoft palate, and sepavnte,s the mouth 
from the liindor part of the nasal canty. Project¬ 
ing from iti cciili'c is a lifctlo cono called the umU 
(ilg, 1). The cavity of the pharyjix, or the intoiior 
of tlie Lliroat, is another cavity lined by nuioom 
iiienibranc, witli muscular walls. These muscles 
constrict it (constrictors). Below, tho cavity pa»p&‘i 
into tlio gullet or a'soplmffus. ami in front of this 
tubo nma the windpipe wliicIi eomniiuiicatcs with 
ihc pharynx tliiougli 
the larynx, or organ 
of voice. Pood will 
pass Uirongh Ihe 

pharynx into the 
j^uileb; and air, dur¬ 
ing roftin ration, passes 
tliLOUgb tlio pharynx 
on into fclio larynx, 
and windpipe} a 
valve, callod the epb 
glottiB, partly closes 
iJio aperfcnro of the 
larynx. Tlie pharynx 
irt common, therefore, 
bortv to tho di|j?eaUvc 
system and the re¬ 
spiratory passages. 

Above, tho pharynx 
comnnuiicatos, as bo- 
foro described, with 
ihe moil til and also 
with the nose. Oiie 
can demonstrate this 
I alt or fact by tlr/uw'iiig 
smoko into tbempiitli, 
ftud Dx pel ling it by 
the nostrils. This 
communication is 
closed during the act 
of. swallowing, and 
(viso during tbo aing- 
ing of piu'O vowel- 
Bounds, such as d, 6tl> 
and tho closure is 
eflectod chielly hy the 
olovatioii 0 ? the soft 



fUtion with the mid* 

(lie ear by the Eustachian tubes, and tins may 
bo veiidored evident if the month and noao bo 
closed, ami a violent o.vpiratory enort niadp at 
the same time. As tbe pressure of air wntlmi the 
tiiroat is iiicveaseil, fcha Eustachian tubes wlncJi 



Fig. 2,- 


-Humnu AJInionfcary 
Catinl; 


a, maoplmgns ; b, str^uyjioh ; o, Cflr- 
UifMi ottCic&i (I, pylorus; e, imll 
intesUtiB: / biliary duct; ff, iwu- 
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)ii'ovi(mHly woV'O collajjned iioM’ become ilisfccndcd, 
Riftil It little wave of air at hij’b pirei^HYu'o ia forced 
into the mitUlle ear, causing a buzzing fioimd, 
OcAis ion ally ilic middle ear comimuiicatcfi vitli 
tlie cxLerual air tbroiigb coiigenital or (w<j[uucd 
apovlJui'oa in tlic nioinbi'ana tympani. lu tiie«o 
cases smoko may bo j[jr()pcllod ii'om llio tbi'oat out 
of miQ or both ears. 

Tbo girllofi or (oj^ophugim Ij 2» ami 5) If? a 

long tube pmsHiiig from fclio plmryii^c to tlio Ktoniacli. 
lbs mucous etJitb is loaded vdtii very largo nnicons 
glands^ wlihsli socrolo a quantity of very vificitl 
luueiis. Its iniiscinlav wallM contain h tripod Hhrea 
in tlio nppor, nnstriped in tiiO bMrcr parfc^ Tiio 
stomach Usolf is a gioatiy dilated part of the 
fli go stive fiysfcom. Its nbapo in imUcatod in tbc (ig, 
It may ))o‘Haul to coiisl^t of two parts, ovoii in tbo 
buniau sulijwt', a more complox anungcnionO in 
found in Jiiaiiy aiiinial«> hucIi as the riiniinanls. 
The largo dilalcrl imrtioii into wliicli tlio gullet 
opens is tonnod eardmu ami llio opening llio 
CfiuUao or a?so]diagoal opening*. The nari’ow part 
opening into blie ihiotlenum is the ]>yloi’io part, 
aiul the npoiiiji^ tho pyloric opening. 'riio 
wJiolc is linotl with inncons incmbmiio, \vliich, 
in tho Ginpty sbrnnaeli, is thrown into projecting 
folds or nigw, hut theno folds are eUliced when 
the ovgim U dUtonded with food iftg. 51). in the 


laytir—Hubimicons coat—is Ibo mnsonlfir coal, This 
is jihuilar to that of tho vest of ibo aUn»eulavy 
cannlj except tliat tliere are in aildition to tlm 
ciicnlnr and lougitiidinal libvc.s, iiiiuiy oblifpio 
fibres. Tba circular Itbi’CM arn 






Fiff. Scctiuu of bhn fitoiimoh : 
a ducts of Hvci’i I, pyloins; c, bllo duct; pnnci’L'atlc duct; 

e, tiftTfUae tivUlcc. 

Tiiomhi'ano are iiinuinorablo gbuids, which ftooioto 
the digOHiive jukes of tho stoinaeb (lig. dh If the 
surface of the inainbriuio lio oxuininoi) with asti-ojig 
pookflt-lens, tlie apertures of those little glands may 
1)0 seen. They viui down from the mirfiico into Llio 
(I coper parts of tho mncoiiH mom bran o. They arc 
lined by secreting eolls. The grcjiler iiuiiibcr of 
I am Is situated in niucouH luoinbrancs have tlio 
slniplo sbrnctiu'e diagrainmafckally roprosoiited hi 
lig. 4, bhich gland bus a month or short duct liiioil 
jiy colls. JJclcJw this the Utile Inho is lined by 
cuUfi winch hccTote the jmeo peenhar to tbc gland. 
Tills sccrcibing j>art sometimes branches. Onl*sid(3 
tho gland blond capillaries ramify, wliicli supply 
the gland wUli, nourlsluneufc, etiabling lb to uuvmi- 
facfciina fcho snlyntmiccH winch it sccreies. 'I’bo 
gasti'le juice is acid, aud the cliiof acid secrcle<l 
is hydrochloric acid. This is formed at tlio car¬ 
diac, but not 4Lt tlio pyloric end. The snlistance 
callod pep.^uief which is necessary for digestion, 
is secreted tbo whole of the gJawis. TJio 
ciiviViac glands thoroiorc secrcLc both mihstaueos, 
and they possess two sorts of cells, those which 
form the hydrochlovio acid beiiijLf bigger and more 
gj'auvdav than tlvo other sort which secrole pepsino. 
TJio pyloric glaiidn sccrofciiig pcpaitio have only one 
kind of coll niniLlar to tlio pcpohic-ftecrotiiig cell of 
fcho cardiac end. Outsido the ^flsculav and glandu¬ 
lar mneuns ooat, and united Co it by a loose delicaCo 


Ubrew. Tlia circnlar dlii’Cs arn 
very thick indeed fit tho pyloric .. v. 

apoi'tuvo, forming a circular 
spliiiictor band, wliicIi contraels 
and keeps back the food in tho ' ^ 
stomach until gastric digestion 
is nearly completed. 

Tho food, now called tho 
oAyam, pasnas iribi tlio small 
intestine, a tnbo sorno^ 20 foot 
long. Thin tube, beshleH Urn 
nniMnilar ami inn cons coals, 
possesscH in addition an c.\- 
tovml coat of Uioro lilirouH 
tissue, covered by a single lav or 
of flat upitliolial coUh. This 
ccat is prolonged into, arnl 
holiJs to form tho meson lory, 
a inembraiiG connecting the 
inlestino udtb the alidoiiiimil I 
u*alls, wliicli are lined udlih ii 
similiir llhro-epitholial coat ; 

TbiK membrane is called the 
poritonevum, and is sometimes n, onv^Unn Klnnd from 
nillanicdfperitojiitis] as a roHult ilm muiilloyir iho 
of illjllriOfl, 'I’ho W.llUl 
lulcMtiuttiHsoiiiGwliataylntraruy iUnTiminm; n, m\\ 
divided into three portioiis—the of Uio UiIks lim-a 

upper (ilnodomimf, the iniddle 
(|cjumiin), and tlio 1 o%ycv Sa leli. iwliiua i 
( ueum)i In all parts the inuH- o,mjcaAtoii ceils uf 
cnlav coat is flimlhir to that of oohimnnr wlUie- 
tho i-cst of tho ,lifi««livo pystoni, -T 

Ihoi nil cons coal con tains glands uhioH. Himi (.x. 

very like tho pyloric glands of fromlty c»f llm (iilu', 

tlie fttinnacli, called Liobor- 
khhu's follicles. These, howcv'cr, rivvely brunch. 
Tlicy score to tho intestinal juice. ^ In Uio dim- 
(lomuii, one liiuls in atlditioii liighl^'-hraneluid 
glands called Ib'iinner'H, TIicho oxleiid right ilown 
into tbo snbimu'ons coat, hittfe is known <mhi- 
cftriiiiig their function. In both tho mucous mid 
.Hiilmuiomis coats, and generally involving botli 
lay( 3 rs^ are found unissos of tissue—lymphoid 
similar to that ftmml in a lyjiqdiaiic gland (lig. d). 
'I'licso are tenned soUtaiy glamln, hut it iiiiist 
ho nmlerstooil that limy do nob srrviho an^y 
juiee eoiinm’ned in dig<istio«. 'rheir fmn?(io7i is 
probably eoniiocled with the blood and LIi( 3 blood- 
corptiHcles. ColkvLUmH of llnisc wdiCary glands, 


nlMUir ITiU 
aiiuriftloYnn, wwW 
of Uio Uili(‘, llm-a 
wllli largo uvftl uuo- 
luAtrd cUIh; h, (ho 
mwdr cttlla IftOlateU ? 
0, iiiivlvntoil C('ll» of 
oolnmtinr oplUie- 
lluui, occupy Inn the 
up\>cr pw'ffl oi' Liic 
tuiioH; li, Hlinl (•.'£• 
froiiilty c»f Hill (iilic, 





Fig. 1).—Tlio iiiuhfi' surfaco of tbo Mtoiiuioli and T.iviir, 
wliioh are iflificd to nhow tUo Duodomuu and I'lUicvcas i 
.s't »loiiin(il»; j), llH iiyh'i'lo oini; /, livin'; i/, nall-liliuMi'i i ii, 
(liKMldiinm, o^h'iulliiK Uio pylorlo i>rnl of (lio Ht*i)mifh fu 
tlir front, whore IlioKiJiii'riiu'iiii’aoiilorlflailory, j.m. ojmhhch Ilm 
iiiUHthioni jut, VRXiCWiw; .yi, i\^\U‘qu ; ii, aliiV'mnial aovUv 

forming oblong piitolics aboufc two iiKdioH long, 
ai’c called Teyev's patches; Tlve«e iwe ailVvird hv 
typhoid fovor. In addition to the folliclOH of 
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rjicborlciUiis null tlxo ckiuis i)f livuin^eT, Uioro »ve] 
i,^v’o vovy uii\ioi‘taiil* ^ttUuluUu* Ktmcturcs, tko livei*' 
<iiiil Lho ivJwrJj t}ie2r (U^ftdva ii[icQ& \ 

into the Hiiirtll intostino (fi^. 6). Tlio bile,/whioli 
Llio wici'ofcion of Lkolivov, is formed Gonfcinmviy 
hy vUai' imfc iko tvmivimfc formed w 

I'icnUy ttillnouccd by the kind ninl fjimiibity nf 
fimd tnbon. lb oitl? o^ fclio Jim* by fciio hvo 
lio\inMn find 7nuch of it passes l>y Uio cysbic 
diicbinto blio galMjiaddcr, wlioi’o ib is atom) np. 


tips, 'While tliQ vest of bhc iiitcfitinc ivill Imvc pro- 

Bovvfid Ufi ovdiuavy colomv On further oscimtu^' 

tioii it 'ivill b(i scon ^ 1 

tliftb tlio fnfc ha^ boon 

tnken lip i« micro- 

#tcnpic glob'idiie by 

ilifi cells covering 

tins villi, find that 

they are nassinir, vt , / ' • •\T i^| 

a wy mdcli is M irv^rr* . * • i i Cl 1 

yeb Mb dofiivitely * * U ]wf 

sotfcled, into tlio I W t * • *, 

central lacteal, • , /[ PC/ 

Tlio small intcs* 1 1 • Ajr^ 
tine is a tube of 
gvent tiiipovtaiice» 

and in mdor to in- Figf. 7 .—TJi^ Top of ^ ViUiis: 
evOa^^Q Ifcs total area, Fnt globules arc rcprcapiikil ns Ms'i- 

iUn nuK^rtiw virsm. tbwHgK OftC W IhC cmUcUnl 

Uio nittcoHs mom- 

bvaue w oiovatctl, ^ijq vliingj into tbe conlrnl 
in fcliQ III) pel* nni’t, lactcftlt 
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I’l'K. 0.-8eotion of Iidcsbinfll Mucous i>rcmbTmio: i 

1])iMh1*vcmm()1h ruiircflonloil; Mlicjo wC T,lQbQ?WUii\ t i 
\»irb of ft solitary slfiuil; K tmiscitki' ilbroi). , 

I’lwii tills tilio Wlo I'MSOS Into tho (soxiinDn Wlo 
vliwt, wlilali ioiitfs Ilia ditot of tlio pfl-norewi, am) Mic 
two onott info tlw linwlepw >? «• cauimon ftpoi^ 
two. 'illvQ liilo if t» '«“11““ «8 « 

tliucallvo Tulco, but OT iwliflin or slmmicl of cs«ro- 
tiim, wIitiTOliy oll'oto ftuil imclass inaUcrs <*'1'® 

“oaLrbctl with tho Wooil. UimiHli tlio 

and wo )iavo j/mndiDo dn& to ftbsoilitwn of 11 o 

ML Lm of Uio iiiioi TUo , 

ms on bofnro Mrtir f tho mocoiinmi of 

Mng cliio/ly of biliary imbtci-, Tiio mrn^ J 

vcryRimdar m atnictiu'c bn a m ivm-y gland, ■ U 
sQorotcH Uio paneroafclo juivio ^v\ucK pouw 
Idle inU) UioiUgOHdvo system, ilio ' 

nvauo til bbo flinaff intostino conlain^i 
tlio Htmebum already men honed > Wule projeo* 
called villi CV TI^cho avo uob, to any 

limb osteuli ab kaubi ficccetivo, but I 

Kwit akortanto. TbU 

with tlio niiolo of Ho iligcftivo wntom, thimiKb 

mlv ,mit of "'lucb, «ii.l o»l)»ially l'i«nS>> 

<if il/o Kfoinaeli atuUmall intestinOi <ii}(C«tcil nioHei 

hivui everyvvlioi'O a don«o notwcuk. i 
Siw, llowovoi-, for ooch «'«> r'^‘:. 

llou to lilooiVv'ea.Hot), a siiiftll 
liwlonl Newly oil tho fttl alwevbed by Hs 
Smwi talfoii nil by Ho litt« o«l'? 
viiu miif on Inw tbo lactwls, (vn»i fowoo 
lu LliQ blooil (Hr. 7). If noino “*''1“ wuliivindi 
liknltotis fnli, bo pooin'l '“to tho 

ritliliit, killcil it'iviTiR ootivu (U(icati<»i, anaJf “lo 
mUU lio cyaiiiiiuid wiUi a miovoacopei Uiey v n 

ftoeS t" bc»' »*' 


, ctfJW, K u« me iT«si:e oi 

bvaue w oiovatetl, ^ijq vlilngj into tbe conlrni 

in fcUo upper port, lactcult 

into J^rmsy&rsfe /Mf 

(tlio valvulno connivenfcegj liR. 8), 

'IliD nunljsorbetl food, mixed >viib the various 
ftccre-ticus wa liav^a mentioned, now pft>«aG? into tlie 
lar^Q iiiteabino, whoii liobli Jigesbien and absorption 
fy/> oiit ftUJioiigJt to a ic®! extent. Tiie lar^c intcR* 
tine is only H reefc in length, hut its ghtli is nmcli 
groator tlian that of fch^ ^)m\\ intestine, It tom- 
nmeQ.s wlbk tUo cujemn, a dilated part;, into M’liicli 
passes ft little blind canal (the vormiiorm uppeu- 
d/r), n lai^e a/id iriiportatit stnictiivo In same 
anim als. T (lO fooil remnant tfrccal maUev ) is pre¬ 
vented, uudov oYiUiiaiy civcmnslaaceH, fiani posfiirg 
hack into ttic amalJ iatestine, by a clou Wo /old of 
mucous mcnibiano (tUe ikfo-crcoftl valve, fig, 0). 
1 The 1 urge iiito.'^tino oscouda on tl ic I'ight siAe {Dsconih 
' ing colon), cvoshcs ovqv to the kft side { tvansverae 
colon h and tloscand^ a^ain (dasccj)dingaolcn h and 
makos a bend (dignioid flociirG), and fljiftllyter.. 
0 miiiafcQs in a soinowhftt enlarged portion (J'ecbiDnx 





lu- 5 'ik. Oucimi in/lpfed, drifid, | 

undoiiencdtOBliowtliean-aiige. 1 

ntifi linntoiicd bv jnont of fcha valvti. 
rfolhdumiwS 

vi^ao^iVtruetloii pyijeotlr 

Uio vftlvuMcan* cwcttio*, </, hp of tlio Wvc i 

n)ventos. sepnmting tho suwil rT,'^ 

i«ie»Ur?e} /, vcrtTJlfwm 
Ul^of tfiGCfficiim, 

Tho antil anorfcni'B is closed by iiuiKplcs, 
wnluiiGtoi'of noti-sinped, and an dstevual e{ Bttiated 
uVw, Tba mtKovs meinbi'aTjiQof tlio Inr^ 
mrm from that of the small latesUne 
n7i^ vilH or glands. I-ieb«'kldii 2 3 flpd 

LifiteLT gianda are prcse/iC, hut the ftggjfogaUcu of 
Veyox’s ptitete ie W?lic,co te he 



sur DiamTioN 

Movements of Food in the Alimentary Canal. — 
AVIien food ia takon Into ilio month it is at once 
fiwallowcd, unless it is in tlio solul form. In Uiia 
it is die wed or innaticated; the use of Avhich 
is bo divide the solid fi-agnionta taken into a con- 
vonioTifc Hv/XL for sn-allowing, ^h' wJiicIi peuposo it, in 
addition, is mixed with the viacid saliva and juices 
of the month. The chewed food, moveovor, is iiioro 
easily digesled, iuftsnmcli as tlie gastric and other 
juices can act more readily upon linoly divided 
than upon larger niasaes of food. Many animals 
can liardly ho said to nmsticatc \ bucU are blie 
caviiivova (dog, cat, ^Jvre.), and they are not pro¬ 
vided with grinding teeth, In most aiumals living 
on vegetal jIo food, which frcmiontly consists oi 
hard grains, roots, ami fihros, largo Hat grinding 
molars arc found. In iliese animals, not only is 
the food linoly divided in tlio moutli, hut the food, 
largely consisting,of starch, is partiallj’- digested by 
tlio saliva. In mastication, the head la fiiinly fixed 
hy the powerful muscles of the neck, while tiie 
lower jaw is moved upon the tipper. The lower 
jaw is approximated to biiG upper hy powerful 
muscles (the temporal, nmsHetcr, and iiitbmal ptery¬ 
goids), wliicli pass upwards, and arc attached to 
the side of the head and face. Tlieiv contraction 
may bo felt hy placing the hand in front of blie ear 
and voluntarily coiitrncfcing the jaws, The lower 
jaw is decreased by inusclcs wideh pass down the 
front of tlie neck, Most of these spi-iiig from ilio 
liyoiil bone, which may be fell deep in the tissucH 
of the neck above the 'Adain’rf apple,’ Ilotuting 
movements and those of protrusion and retraction 
of the jaw aro produced cniefl)^ hy the action of the 
pU^rygoid muscles. It is obvious that during masti¬ 
cation thofoed u’onld naturally bond to ewajio from 
betwcGTi the grinding surfaces of the teeth, and 
would collect within bho mouth aiul ouIhuIq the 
gums. This is ureveutcil, however, by the miisclea 
phiccd in tiiQ xubHtance of tho cheeks (bucemaiova) 
and lips (orbiculans oris), These keep tho cheek 
and lip wJills closely opposed to tho outside of the 
teeth. Oil this account food will only escape fi’om 
between llic gi iiKlers into blie interior of tho mouth, 
from which it is collocted and pushed back between 
the teeth by the nnisculiLr tongue. 

The very complex jiiuscular moveiiicnis just 
described result from very peifcctly co-ordinated 
nervous iinpiilsea, wiiicli piu<s from tho brain to tlio 
muHclc.s, and eaiiso and i emulate their con traction s. 
One onii masticate ‘at u'iJ) —that is to say, ono cnti 
CiJiisoionsly cause the uiuscIch to contract. In 
order that; the inastication niiiy ho eflecti\'e, how- 
over, it is necessary not only to know the sixes, but 
also to 1)0 awaro of the over-changing positions of 
tho particles of food. This is clfectod hy sensory 
nervGH, which puss to the brain from tliu iiiucoiis 
mcinbiune of tho moiitli. AUhoiigli inastication is 
frecpiQtilly volnntai-y, yob, like most other volun¬ 
tary actions frejpiontly poifonucd, it can bo per¬ 
formed lollexly, Ill til is case tlie sonnory ini pulses 
|ms.s from the mucous membrane to the hrahi, ainl 
initmto appropriate motor mipuiBCs which pass to 
the muscles, wibliout exciting ationtion and spceiiil 
volition ill their passage. 

As a I'c.yalfc of maslmaiioM, the food is g-athcre^l 
in tho form cf a round moist bolus on tho upper 
surfaeo of tlio longue (scoiig. 1 ). It is now reaefy to 
bo swalloweil. In tho first phico, ills pushed back¬ 
wards by tho tongue, and soixed by iuuscIoh, mauy 
of which ai'o ntlaclicd to the hyoid hono, which can 
bo foU bo move during tlicir contraction. According 
to the most lecoufc iuvostigatioii, tho bolus is pro- 
Iiellcd with gimt rapidity through the pharynx and 
gullet into the atomach. If iho linger ho nlaceil 
ujioii tho hyoid hono, or Adam’s apple, and the ear 
])laGod against the upper tliii-tl of the hack of a 
patient, Uio iiiovomcnt of tho hyoid bone indicat- 

ing the coinnienccineiit of h wallowing is almost co¬ 
incident with the pasnago of food down tho gullet, 
which produces a very audible Hoiiiiil. b'ollowing 
the propulsion of the food downwards, there is 
a wave of contracbioii, which, commencing in the 
phaiynx, travels dowinv«i'<ls tlfi'ough Dio giillot. 
This, howovor, is compavativoly slow. It is HOen 
then tliafc swallowing is not due to the falling of 
lieu ids do>Yn tho tfij-oat. A horse drinks ‘up 
lull,’ and the jugglers, or indeed any one, can 
drink or swallow with the head vertically down¬ 
wards. 

When the food 1ms reached tlie hack of ilio 
nirmtli, the rest of tho net of swallowing occuis 
iiTC.spcctivo of the action of tho will, Tlio iiurvoH, 
which commence in tire iiiucoiis momhrano of Llio 
pharynx and gullet (sousovy luaucUoH of vagus), 
carry impiossioiis to tho brain, which di Mm gage of 
tlio nmol VC 3 tho luipropriaLo muHcular ni ovum on Is 
witlioni nocOKsarily involving eitlior tho will or (U)ii. 
j?cioiisii(!fls. Tiins, in alcoliolic nr faint trig 

from drowning, in both of wliicli condiliioiis coa- 
scioiisnoss is suspended, food and Ihpiid pideoil at 
tho back of the luouili aro at oiico swallowtid. 

Tlioro is a possiliility that during swallowing 
the food limy gn tlio wmnu: way— i.o, i(- 111115 ^ pans 
into the huynx ami windpipe.' It will ho soon 
fmin the diagram llmt tlie food in ils pasHage to 
tho piillot must actually pass over the aperture nf 
tho larynx. It i.s prevented from passing into it 
hy tho elevation of the larynx (this can he felthy 
tho hand placed on tho tln-oat), whir.h pushes its 
aportuve a'minst and uiulor tlm back of tlio tongue, 
uliich at tlio same biiiio is pushed ImckwardH, ‘ In 
addition, tliorc is a valve called tlio opigloUis, 
which is puftlieddown over tho larynx by tuo iuovo- 
monb just (lescribeil, and hy muscular ilmus, wliicli 
act upon it for that cspociul purpose. If tho 
epiglottis bo desLioyed, ns by uleomtlon, giin-Hbot 
wounds. &e., it is necessary for the patient to have 
tlio food lie takes carried over tlie aperture of tlie 
larynx into the gullet by a feeding*tube, It is 
obvious that 0110 cannot sjioak with tho larynx 
shut, and w'ibh the larynx oiionwo cannot salVly 
swallow. Food is proven tod from luissiug into llm 
no.sG by the olovatioii of llui soft palato wliich mods 
tho conslrloting pharynx, and Hiiiits oil’ the cavity 
of the iio.so like a valve (llg. 1 ). 

Tho wallfd of the stomiicli and intestine arc, like 
the gullot, provided with innscular lihro, An o.\- 
tornal layei' jjasscs in the longtii of tlio gtit, and 
with in tliis is a circular hiyer. Tlioso niusch‘H, 
unlike Llic iiuiscle.s of tho linihs, contract slowly on 
stinmhUioii, and tlioy are ouLsido the ihumdii of 
voluntary action. During digc.stion they oimtni(‘t 
noristalticiilly, nigiiig the fotul towards the reel,urn. 

The poristallic waves may Iingiu in any part of tlie 
gut and j)a«H slowly downwards, followed jit vjLiy. 
iiig iutervalB hy other m'jivcs. It is proliahic that 
wliat is called antipcriKlaltic waves may rn'casion- 
ally occur, tending to bring the food hack towiirdw 
the mouth, for bilious matter is fnajiicntly voiniiod, 
the bile having in all iirohability pjissell iiiiwards 
into tho stomach hy autiperiHLalKis fi'om llm duo- 
deimin. 

Krucfc/itkitift aie frcijuuntly (ijiiiscd hy iintipmiH. 
talsiK, mid hy a luovoment of thin kind food 1 h 
brought hack into the moulh for fnrilier (diewing 
in bho mminants (sheep, oxen, v\.'c.). 'I’lm pcriHl(d^ds 
is parti oil hu’b’ active during iligcrtiinu, and is pin- 
diifiod in great part hy the fuml stiiiiulatiTiLr the 
mucous mom 1 Irane. If a portion of thci intestine or 
tho slouia(!h he leinoved fiom the body, ponshil^+is 
uiav coiitimio or may he produced arlillcially, I'spjo 
ciaily by irritating tho urnemm membrane. ‘ In the 
body iho canal is under tlio iulluoiieo of additionaj 
nerves (vagus), tlinmgh which (ihros tho digeslivo 
processes arc cliiLdly regulated aiiKmg Llioniselvijs, 
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'riiu (-ciistttjsif, ill II,u rttuiiiacli i, cumlrfiitHl bv 
ixiv^w hxr ol ill mil mo vcnio uU 
Tho iLhlnf vomit 111 Ik n I’olbx nervoufi net, It 
t'RH iKj o-X(‘itO(l (ly the limuRheri of ilic 

va'^UHUei-vm ivhidi aru ilirtiialmtcil bo Uio stomach, 
fiHiYhiiii ami iriilabivcfoodih Ukoa • ov 

oiiuiiiiM, smrii uH miifitarflj Jiot yvutav, ov a hat 
mWm Koliiiioii, lurLiiv omoiic, iiiccaciirmha, suhiluitc 
[U ami alum mi mlmiimtuTGiV liy ibldiuL. 

LIm luu'k of blic tlimiiL with a feiitlicrj i\\Q ylossm 
pluuTn^jonl noi’VtJ is Htiuiiilateh, mid nuniUn.r may 
liuj>ii)ilneccl lb is oi fnifpioufc ocm-rciice 
wlimi piunliil IrrHalioa of Uio\Tluniioiiovvcfim preu- 
tiiUioyi of bhc UcrvtlH of bliu livor mul klduoys (lining 
I'Jjo inN^uiKQ of a liL'iwitic oi* 
rojiiif fltinoj, or iiulccil ivlion 
hruiotioji of any fjennory 
Mom'S Lakes placo. Nor ve¬ 
il ii1>h1hl'm may pass to tlio 
hmhi bl ironed i any one of 
tlicso ^'liaiinols 10 J, or 
may !)« excitoil in tlie brain 
it»olf by tho foij§ht m timuU 
or even tho Lliongiit of luiy- 
tliiim tlisousbing, aiul blioy 
]H'odiico^ if tlio perHim ho cnii- 
tadmiH, a fcoUiig of nausea, 
fn my ciwc Ihcvo is a dis- 
t'liavgo of iiorvodiiijnilson, 
whiehj a resuH of this 
Hill 1111 hi lion, pnssc-s to the 
glftUilfJ ol the uujiith through 
the plioYila tyinpaiii iiowo) 
and jnioduces a m])ul Jlow 
Ilf s;divn. in mhlilifiJij inot/>r 
nervort ciiny initnilsoH to Iho 
iinisonliiL' iviills of blio a)?- 
I!omen, ami 11 lo wdl« of 
llio fttojnaeli Ah a 

reHulji of tlip inhHcnlar con- 
tiuction ivhich loiloivisr, the 
..... . . ciiiibonlF* of tJjo Atomach are 

povii ao, from piuimbx pvoptiUwl \i}>\vavdH in bo the 

*“s ft'i iiwplmtiou tfonomlly 
II, occuw, and tho anerbnro of 

ilitt larynx j glottis} is cioscil. 
The diaplivagm—Um iinmle svIdcU HopaiatOfi tlio 
Mmrax from the ahdoiiioii—tliou hoeoJuoH prossed 
down upon tlio idMliuniinil coniontfi, and fissistH in 
tliii not of vruiiibing, “ (hisen in iviiicli IrrUabhig or 
iKUHOjions sidiHtanoos are mvJilhmcil are ho frequoatj 
Uvi*l every one shouUl he iwatc tW a lar^j^o rpiau- 
lit.v (d lioL ospoclally if it contain innchrialt, 

firsimm mn^innl, fnnnu a safe and socody ometic, 
Ico is a valuable sodativo, and oiLtni ])rovenl.s 
vomit log, Tim umligcstwl food wlmn it rcacliort 
the Itwei* ]>art of tho inbQsbmo.fi’ccUnn), avoites 
seiisiny noi'vos winch oarry iini>iilHOs to blio brain 
and spinal oord. A feeling of diflboneion rcsiiUy, 
and yohintfiiy conti'ftotioii a! tlie aWomhial muscles 
jiiid^ of the diaidimgin—an inaplvatioii usually 
taking }>lace -oxjmi» blio nudigestod mattor. Tlds 
rohmtai-y o/Iort is aided by the contivmtio/J of the 
bowel itself, and by tlio rulivxatioii of tlio land of 
umsoidiir Ilhrort (s]lhinctor.H) ^Yhioh, during tko in^ 
lorvdiH huiwccn ovaenatioiiH, remain coueriujtcd. 

In many amumU, such tbo fjlioop, ox, and 
I'amel, tiu) Ktmiiaeh coimisiH of Kovoml cavities com- 
nnmirating with nnc another. In the ox and alieoii 
Imth the cardiac and the pybric povUonH are each 
KulMlivlthid into two cunijiarbiiioiils. The cardiac 
consihirt of a vovy dihifced cavlby, the paimcb 
(rumen), into which iKo food is iiassed soon as 
HWidlovvoil, In aililitimi tlioreis a Rniallor part, bho 
rolmuluin (luuicycoinh), so oaWed from bhofoUUnf 
lining iniionuK inonihrauc AvhipU intersect, forming 
n vjii iitiiliiii, 'pho pyloric liaif is divided into two 


10, Sensory 
Norvaa ooiieonicd hi 

coijin ti) vow!tinw 
I'oiil.roV, lljroiiKli wpliml 


ifftltoriinn (luniuplios), iy> calltd from 
tno laiueuatcci apucai'ance of itsiiuicousineuilraiie'' 
eomiinmicabcii wfbh blie last division, tiie rennet 
me 1 1 (aboj i msmii, fig, 11). 
bhud p^fjcis Qibhci- into the first, seiiond, or ihlul 
nivi'Ls of tlicstomach, nnfi tlencc wi into Die fourth 
.Solid matter, mveh as grasa, roota. &c., na?^spa cille^ 
into bho paunch or Teticuhnn. This is mixed with 
bhc saJiva,swn.lloive(l wiiJj it, &iu\ in afidition it is 
imxeil with juico,^ formed by the nnicous ommbrnne 
of these enviUes, When tlm tLidmal haR finif^Jicd 
/OTing, it lic'iS down and nuHination conniieueos. 
Due in part to the contraction of the aWominal 
imiycles ami ( mpbragni, tliefooil is propollDtl in the 
mi'iii of ramidetl pellets /rxnii fc/ic paunch anti roti- 
cnniiii lip into the luonth, The pelUts are there 
tlioronghly luasticatcih and arc returned in a puluv 
coiuutton to tho btoniath. Now, hnvvcvevi tlio food 
passes into blio phaUerimii, nnd linalh' into the 
I'cuiiot stoiimcli. Ib will bo {<eeii, tlicrefore, that 
Ui6 conBiHteiicy of tho food iletDimines into ivldoli 
parb of tho stonmeh it passes. The ivalls of tho 
neiiv tlic gullet awi tliTOWn into two folds 



a rcbmuluiii. 


Tig 11 , —Ceinponud Fig. 12 .—Allmentai'y 

Stojiiftoli qI Ox : CsmsI of Fowl: 

(T, ffSf}p;fftg[|sj h, or b,£roi>} o, pro- 

|Ki\inchi c, rcttcuniiR, ui' rciiiricmus •or ^ccrcung 

KCCoiKlHtonincli; rhoniniujiii, Atoni&ch', <(, glzmtct, qv trb 

or Eiliii'd ahiumcli; a, nboiti* tumtlug lilointiclij Uitea- 
nHUin, Or fourth BloiuJicliJ t/nnt MUJii; /j tvi’O iojjg 

/, llifl AutiilMnim. wfical tubes luillcakliig tlie 

tlicorotlcftl cojniiicnccmont 

of Imgtt fntcstliiD, 

or lips which, W'heii in contaob, fomi a tube leading 
from the gidiub into tJio p^altciimn. Along tli^ 
bubo the masticated and luiid food can pass. The 
iiioutlifulfl of Krosa ivliicli are fn'flb 6wal]<»ved piisB 
]>otween tlioir ups, ond find tJioir way at once mto 
tho pmmch or I'ofciculiim. 

In the bird ooine interesting niodificationa In the 
fitrnctam of the alinicntaiy eanal aro bbou (%■ 12}. 
The giillci at about blie middle of ita coiivso is nro- 
vulccl with ft uonch or crop. Into this tho food 
posffGw, «Ji(I is I/afiJied hy a sQOiebion loj-med b/iUi 
glaiuls. Jb iu tlieii jiropoHed into a dilated 

cavity, the )iroventricuW, and is acM on by digea. 
tivQ juices, Tlieucc it pns'ses into tlio gi;{;?ar(!. TJiis 
cavity is provided with lUimciilftr wnila of onoiiiious 
tiilcVneas in the case of lArdw that ara vegct&Uo' 
foGdoi'H, It is lined by thick and contcoiis Gi>ftbo^ 
Ihiin, and in Us interior gcnevally found pieces ■ 
of fltono, chalk, i^o. The gizzaid is a,powerful 
luilh which umcls the food into a soft puJp, upoii 
wlibh the digeativo juices can reodUy ftot 
lilllD). 
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The. Action of the Dhjcstloc Jtikes. digestion 
'is jiicfinL that process hy whicli food is vendered 
caiialile of passing tlirouLdi tho walls of the digesUvo 
sjatom into tke Wood-veascla aud lynipnafe, 
in sneli a form tiuib it may lio of \ibo^ to tho 
economy - Tim luos^ csHeutiai chan go which food 
umleigoGS is ono of fiolutioii, Albiiinon» starch, 
fnt, and ufclicv foochstiilTs avc (inita insoluhlo in the 
circulating ihnds of tlm body, and wero Llioy iii- 
jecfceil into the hlood they would simply block np 
the smallor blood-vessels. Baring digestion those 
pass oitliQi’ into nearly allied oheinicnl suhstanecs 
wliicli am readily dissolved in Avater, or in fclio ease 
of fat partly into a soluble soap, and partly into a 
state of microscopically ininuLe subdivision. It is 
jiot siillicicnt, Iiowcvor, merely to Jmvo a soluble 
food-fttnli‘ in order that it may ho absorbed and 
used by tlio body, CJano (table) giigar is solublo in 
Avatci\ but it Is of no use as cano^HUgar to the body. 
If injected iiiif) tho blood‘A^ cbsoIh, it is at once 
secreted by tho kidneys. During digestion it is 
converted into anotbor s\tgavlc.ss soluble, but in a 
form which can be used by the economy. 

It must clearly bo unilerslood tliat food intro- 
1 ducod into tho stomach is nob recoivod into tlio 
system. It is still ‘ outside the body.* It is onlj'’ 
Avheir it Ims become absoibGd, und has passed in a | 
siiiinhle fonn, carried by tho blood, to the tissues 
of tlio brain, nuisclos, &(!., that ib is made use of in 
so-called vital manilestabions. The relief and stay 
timb a meal gi\'es is chi oily duo to nervous action, 
the result of gastric distension. Clay and other 
non-mitritive matter tjiay bo sAvallowed, and will 
teinpoiarily produce the same cffoct. 

The diffestion of food is brought about by tho 
action of juices, the saliva, the gastric, pancreatic, 
intestinal, &c. These are mixed with the Iincly 
divided food by tho niovoinents of the aliinont- 
ary canal. The tligosbivo juices are in all cases 
secreted by the inicroscopio colls which line the 
various glands opening into the digestive system. 
The dtosth'G jmce, Avluifcovor Ic its sonree, con¬ 
tains either an acid siihslance or an alkaline one, 
and in addition a siiljHtance teniiod an nnorganisotl 
foriiieiit. Thefic Xorinen ts diller in many particulars 
from tho oiganised ferments (bacteria/inicvocoeci), 
found ill putrefaction, diseases such as antlnax, 
scarlet fever, cholera, The latter are Avholc 

living coUs, Imviiig definite parts or organs. They 
live and multiply, consume, and cxeiete in the llul'd 
they iuliahifc. The digestive for men Is arc not 
Arhole cells, they aro the pmluds of cells, They 
nro not the broken-down nsolcss substances, such 
as carbonic acid, wntor, &c., Avliioli all cells give 
out, and Avliich an animal, like nuin (an aggioga- 
tioii of colls), excrotCH. They consist of very com¬ 
plex active mat tor, of which we know almost 
noLliiiig, and which we class rvitli some otliersul)- 
stanocfi of rvhicli we know little more, under the 
iiead ‘ alhnminoidR,* ^ Tlicso fcrniouts in fact possess 
many of the qualities of colls themselves, Tliej" 
arc killed by tho temperature of boiling water, like 
all olliov living things, Thoy have a certain rinigc 
of temperature, within which alone they evince 
activity, ami witiiin tho liinits cf that range biioy 
are more active tho liiglior the temperature. T1 k3ii 
again fclioy require tho presence of water, in Avhicli 
iluid they are sohiblc, In tlieir uclion tlioy seem 
to be hydrolytic, tliab is, they produce inqjoitiint 
changc-s in biio aiibstmices they attach hy, amongst 
(►ther bhiuj^s, adding the olonioiits of Avator. Tlicsc 
digestive lornientH, tngethov Avith tlio otlior eoiistit- 
AiGuts of the digcfttivo juices, are Hccvotcd hy tho 
cells of the digestive glaiuls. If avo study these 
glands and their colls Avitli the microscono, they all 
present several points of similarity. Kacli gland 
has a duct, Avhich, as in the case «ny of the salivary 
glands, divides luto sevei'al branobes, Tho duct, 

or Us h ran dies in the latter case, terininalo in^ the 
.secreting tuhrilos of the gland, Theso avo little 
tuhos, Avliicli aro lined by ilio seer cling cells, leaving 
only a muall cavity in lire centre uf ca<ih tuliule for 
tiro cheapo of the secretion into the duct. Outside 
tiro Uibiilo there is a den ho network of^ line iilood- 
caplllaries, from wliich the Ihpior of Urn Idoed 
escapes, bathing tho gland and llie colls Avithiii it. 
Theso iininho the licpior, and they In wo almost cor- 
taiitly the power of selecting such consLitiients of 
lb as they require. Tlie sulistaiiccM duri\'cd from 
the blood arc used by the ccIIh, Avhich iiiainifaeturc 
the juico wliicli tliey oxcroio. The ceiiHlUiieiits of 
llio excretion are nob fmind, ib Avill^bo ohsmved, 
ill the blood} thoy re.snlb fi'oin chemical preecHses 
M'hieh go on within bho cells, Avhicli use bhjiid us ii 
I’fiAV material, Tho colls arc very huiiiII, being al)o\it 
TJ^Vtlth to i^Virtk of an inch uciesM. They have 
each a very thill envolopo, Avithin Avliieli the jinely 
granular con ton is of tno cell are Hoen. in the 
centre is a kernel or iiuclons. During digestion 
the cell Giilarges, and granules appear in it. 'I'Uesn 
are the iiuimifactured ju'oductH; they avo diboharged 
into tiio duct uf the gland. 

\Yo inwo JioAV to conniilor Jioav it is that the gUinds 
aro regulated in tlioir secreting poAv<u'H, how it in 
that ateorUbA times, and in swllicwnt quuuUfcy, the 
secreting juico is jioured into the digestive Hyslom'. 
Tliis is brought alKuit hy tlio action of the nervouH 
sysionn Altliough in soiuo cases—e.g. tlio sboiiiacli, 
local nor VO- col Is placed in the walls uf the digontivo 
system iUself, aeoni to regulate in navi the secrolitni, 
yob ill all easoH nervo-colla placed in tho brain aro 
cliiolly coiicornod. It ivas thought at one time tliat 
tlio brain acted by caiiHing tlie hloml-vcsRols of tlio 
gland to enlarge, and in coiiHcquouco tho food- 
supply ami secietion of bhe gUiul to become greater. 
That this is not the wlmlo trutli, is sliuwii liy the 
administration uf bolladoniia, If a rather largo 
(lose uf this drug he takoii, the month hocumes N oiy 
dry and unplensaut, and ib is dillicult to st>eak anil 
to tiAvallow. Ill other avovcIh, the celln of ilie'siLliviuy 
glands nro paralysed, and the cuHtomary lluw uf 
saliva is for the time being at an end, It is found, 
JioAVovor, that during ill in coruliiion the hloud- 
vessels are hyno iiieiins contracted, 'J’hin oxjjori 
inent, togcUior Avith othciH, suggests tlnit allhiuigli 
during tlie secretion uf a digestive juice the hloud- 
vessels dilate, bho activity <if tlie Hccruting ccUh is 
nob always associated wltii the nmdilion of ibe 
hlood-\'eHHels. The latter aro uiulmihtedly umlur 

blio inibioiio(5 uf iiervo.s (vftso-iuotor) wliiidi r(!giilaiu 
timir condition, and it is pruhablo tluit the sin’roling 
colls are fclioinstjlvea urn lor Dm iii/lunnco of oLIkt 
nerves, which are special socrebing nerves. 
liaA'e already scon that in tho case of the niovijiiionls 
of the digestive aystcm, ilio moLuv-impnlscH AvliicIi 
started from the central nor vans system wore culled 
into action hy sensory ini pulses starting from the 
iniicnufunemlmuio of the digestive Kysteni. Ho in 
like iiiaiincr bho nervous impulses wliidi pass to tbe 
hlood-vessels and the glands are cauned, in tlii^ lirsL / 
instnneo, hy sensory iiiijuilHCs from the niiicuiis 
mem bran 0 , If food Ijc taken into the iiioulh, ('Hpe- 
daily ii it i)o ' tasty,’ a soiu'oliun of saliva i'ai»idly 
folIoAvs, and oven the tickling of tlie nimitli l>y a 
feather,or the stiimilatum uf tlKJimu'OUs nioinhraiuj 
with electricity, will pnxlnce the saiuo re suit, In lids 
cuso sensory iinimlse.s pass to the hrain through mieli 
nerves ns the lingual and glossupharyiigejil, anti 
rellexly oxcito the gjand.s tlirougli tho' medium (d’ 
the hniiw, the outgoing impnlseH pansing throngh 
nerves such as the chorda bynipaiii (lig, \l^), Hoe 
huAiN, In the case uf salivary secroLioii, tiie 
smell or sight of food nniy oxcito a Koerution, In 
this case the sonsoiy iiupiilscs pass from the nose 
or eye along tho nerves of bhose organs to tho 
brain. When the Ihoiighl of food promices a How, 
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bliiM is iliio to |j}]G recal]in^^ of prQvioii?^ f^iglib and 
Hiuoll iu tUo bvain. 

, AVhfjn f[)i]tl ifl poHf^ed into tlio ijtoniaolb Hcci’ction 
ocam. • TIjw too Jiiay lusalt froJO inoeliaiiical 
ivntaUou, \\a tvIvcu an opomny (lisitiiia) tha 

luiiooiiK iiieinljmiio in bnwlicd witlia fcnbhea In 
all ca^c>i Uio Hf/onmc'lj, pab Woi’o, );oco?rtfty suJfizsed 

wifcit and 

' < the gasti'ie jiibe 

/ „ \ ifi ijoui'ed out. 

\ ^ 
iiitcAtiaAl Jnice, 

liftiiovoabic 

\/ ^ V mnl bilc> 

V 1 ' \ \ f'>llo>v tJie 

/ /111 stiniulftl/ioii of 

\ J 6 s/ \ \ lUUOOUfA 

\ y / \ \ and 

f y \ \ itj all caeojy llio 

^ tyu v\ Iduinl-vcaaelH en* 

''^L laryo «<) U» to 

A^Dl// 1 a/JXS 

/ 1 tliey tlieuisiJlves 

'y^ into ii coiulition 

Y3 of aativity^ m a i 

rcKiilL of bliC in- 
I'b. 13.—ISFoiTOUH Moolmnisniof lluoiiey ofiipcdal 
Sccv&tion: rtCCVQluignGVveH, 

JK hmhf; V, £fGi’>I: Al| m'i'o iihvo uow , 

liiH i'mm iinnitrtirt uminbTtinn ihoUh P/inMilor Uin ' 

U* Umliii H«, iirrvo to oi-U in 

HHllViii'y K^iuiil; VM, umo to dlgCHtuniDflOtuL- 

bl(i0iUvL'8si*ln tii'ulrtiHl. sinllrt, iLikl t/be 

]>lU'tfi ihllt fclio 

vavitam {jlauCla piny in this iiiipovtunl pvocGys. l^'or 
\n\v prcboiili piu'poso it in /jufUoiont to ftijeak of 
footb iiti liolangJWL^ fco four clasHOM: ll),Vrotohb 
, —alh\uim«> glohmulB^ t\io >vhilc tif 

Mio idiiof o»ii«til.iu«\i.‘(>f meat, tim gluten of bimd. 
(2) (Jfirhiillvdmien—HUvvclioe, gniim—o.g, 

potato-filtu'ch; cftuo <U’ gmiHi awur. (Sj and 

oila—Lvg. Biiob* marrow, olivo-oC, (4) Mineiala— 
o.g. water, livllG-.siilt, iron, plioBpiitiioB. Sec also 

>Si)mo few subHtaiioCM arc al}Hi*rh(j<l without being 
iligcbUul at all; they du nob need to ho. SneU arc ' 
svatc^v lual tho -nnaovais, althim^b cvoii many of i 
fchofto undergo bojjib tdiaago or other. GraiJe-augar 
id ahsnrhofl, iiud prohahly protoMd too arc often 
al iKovbed to ro me exteufc at leas b, Fat U p ro foil ml ly 
imalhicd during digasfczm/, alfcJiougii not tw tho 
result oi any digesting formeiib. Jt may ho sahl, 
IvowGvoib that tlio great iiiobfi of foiHl-sbuir wliieh in 
elasi^eil under tlio lieaitn of pmtoiMs and carbci- 
Izydmtw is all djgo.sbed hy Hio /ictimi'iif fevmcnt- 
iiVe Imdios. l*lio aaliva^ of wiwcli ahoufe 30 ovucen 
ai'O fiocrotOLl iluring tho 24 bomv, containn a ferment 
fconnml ptyaUn, whlcli is capahlo of turning nlavch 
iuUj aHolulilQ sugar calleil gi-apc^dugai-* or aceord- 
ing to other ohservorn, into another saliihlo flugar 
Icnned inaUone. Thin can oimily ho ihnnomtraced 
lu (iUu follovYLug mannor: I'alce a tiny piueli of 
fiitlhuuy RtfU’eh pouvloi*, and sjiako ft up witJi a 
tillduHpoonf111 of water. It will not dinsolvo, Then 
huU it, wUcu tUo Rtavch ’will rwcII up, fovniiug a 
Lliin stiivah imstc. niliito a few ilnip.s of tiiieture 
of iiuline willi sovoml volumes of umtev, and a^W a 
drop of lias to ii small mianbity of (ho a taro h 

It will becoino of a ricuhhio eoloiin This is the 
tcHfc for wtaroli, Now add to Kome cl tho original 
btiu'oh lUiHic ahmit ono quarter of it» voliiiiio of 
salh'ri o'oni tho nioubh, and hoop tbo uii.vtui’C hy 
tlio Dre at a toml)0»'alui‘o ploasant to tlio hand.' in 
, a nduaio <st m baho out aoiuo of the a larch in order 
to toHl it again, Tho iodino no longer gives a hliie 

colour, hut produces a hcaiifciful nifilmgany biowi^ 
This shows that the stavcli has disavveaved, tlxh 
brou'il colour hein'' tlie imutioji given Jy orytJi^o- 
ilex trine hi to which tho Bfcaiicli liashcen converted. 
After a Ubtlc time another portiou tested iu a 
similar way givcq no rcaclion ivliatover, the eiytliro- 
dextriiio having in Us burn disappeared. The starch 
is now converted Into sugar, uaxed with a little 
luiconvej'bed dc,Ytriiio._ Tliia being an acliroo- 
doxbrine, uiicoloiuccl like the eiytliro^doxbiine hy 
tiuatiUTQ of ioduio, 

Starch. Wntcu Ornpp-su^'iir, 

-f- IL,0 = CaHi.p,. 

Tho ptyalin niuy be extracted from tho suliva or 
from the saltvary glands thDnisetves. it does not 
np|)car to bo imich exlmusted during it.s activity, 
niid has biio gonezvJ chi^ravtcra aJmdy direuweil 

of uTionrganiseu fennentB. The saliva is i\Uv?>lhn), 
and the stai'chy food ifj no doubt partly converted 
into sugar during iU sojourn in tlic uioiitli and 
gullet hy its action, WIibu the* food’'has reached 
tho Htomaeh uiid the ackl gaatrie Juice has mixed 
with it, tlio saliva is uinihle to act, and is probably 
killed. Any nniligChtoil starch is suhacrjncnUy 
converted into sugar when tlie food lonohes tjio 
fijiiall lutestiiio by the pancrealic juice. 

When the food I’caclms the stourach It caiiscs 
ft lOiJcA- fc'ccj'efciojj of ^;;asti'jc jirico. is, hut 

slowly produced wlicn hisipul heavy food, such as 
coagulated white of e}<g, boiled meat, aago> &c., ia 
eaten, hut llowjj vecwUly when fiou\is, bvoiliH, and 

1 flnids- eoutainiji^ mibf and oxtraeiioas m ahmU 
unco ivTfo taken, Xlms we have a selentiQc leasoa 
for coinuieiidiig a dinner with soup, nreficivjng tho 
2 }iCc.G Uc until fcho stoiiiaclihas scei’eted 

gtvstrie juice fov ilB digestion. The gtwiric jruco, 
several pounds of which arc secreted daily, is acid 
ill reaction containing free hydroclilorio ncfd. In 
adilition ketic and butyiie acids are favmod daiitig 
to progrcBB of digcelioiu TIub {ennent pcctiJiav fco 
fcho^ sboiuftcli is tornicd pepwine, and it requii-ea, 
unlike tlic ptyulin of tho salivu, an odd iiiecUnui 
for iteAcfcion, Popsiiie/nwljiydroeldoric fioklcmvert 
probeidw into subs bailees tei ined peptonos. The latter 
bodies are soUihlo iu water, and aro uofc coagtdatGd 
by boiling like many of the proboids. In aaditioii 
ihey pass, readily tnrougli an aniiiittl mojiihrane, 
ftud avc thcrefovo easily absorbed. TJie proteid 
does not pa«6‘ diwjcdy uUo the popfconz?, l>wb hke tho 
' Htarch is changed into at least ono intorniediato 
body. Iu tho ft ret ctwo tlio pi'obcid heoomea Con- 
yelled by the hydrochloiic ftcid into wlmt is called 
eyjitoniw, or acid protein, and it i» thifl ,9^^1fcOlnn 
which alone tlmpepshio lias power to change into 
peptone, Thci ^yntonhi becomes , a propepboiio 
which ifl iiitonnednito m,\\H propeilies uetweeu a 
pvotekl and iiQptime itself, II ia very probable that 
the whole ehaiige from proteid to peptone consists 
in some eiinplo change m tho molecular cliavacier 
of the pfoloid, togolliei* with f)ie uildibion of wabcj*. 

A jieptojio may he termed thevefovo a i^ilrateil 
proteid, ami tho pepsino a hydroIvUc ferment. 
\Vith\a tlie atonmclu and capable of l^ing reovUly 
cxU’ftclcd from the stomach of a calf, is a fonnoiit 
ciilletl fcho rnlDf coagulating fermerntf rennet). This 
cciufiCRmitlc to congnlatfl, and foiiUca dot or curd. 

It snbsequcnfcly con bracts and gqaeoJ^es out some 
iluid termed the whey. It is dillicult to assign any 
\m to this kvinenty for (ho acid of tho gKistric juice 
would causo of iteelf the milk to ennUe, Still 
jiiovQ clilllciilb is ib to explain tho existence of 
a Rimllar ferment iu tho pauci’ealiB juice, for 
wo caimol suppose that any niilic can even jjasa 
Ihi’oiigli iiio stonwinh to bB&ul>jurted loitfi action, 
The milk indeed often forms deiisO clots which 
cniJJiob ftffcDirwavtls bo digested, and wliieli cause 
coiisklcrfthle ghsbric iriltatiou . Milk when dmtik Is 
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fi’cijUcntlj' to with «<iino BUiniacliH j 

^uLr even in Hucli t^asca it may often 1)0 
with iiuiiimiby. In blilH ciiso the ftn’ination of 
lamo iH piovoutuilp Jjiuio-waloi’ ciinses the 
null: to coa^ruhite in Hriiall soft clots. 

'CliG iivuclncls of (lif^ontion, poi>Umo and snmir, 
togeUiei' with wiiLor and many soluhle suits, 
are ahnoihetl into iha bhioil-vessels wliieli raiiiify 
ill tile ^aHliic iinicnuH iiienibi'riiie. AYlien /gastric 
(ligiwLion is oA^cr, the uiiili'ije.sfcod food (chyme) 
pasHCH iliroii«^di the volaxcd pyloric qiliiiictuv 
lule tiie feuidl intentuio. The cUyuuj consints 
of some protciil iiii<l sUircliy matter, lo^olUev Avith 
fat a ml oil aiiil iiuligestihlc siil stances ssneh as 
A^ei'otable libvOt piiro wax, caidila^e, ^c. mixed 
Avibli gastiic juice. Tiitesliiial dij^estimi is an 
alkaline one, find all^ the digiwtiA'c in ices of 
this part of the tUgesbive ftyHteiii are alkaline in 
their jeacthni. They soon counteract the acidity 
of fclio chyme, Avhieh now heeotnes alkaline. The 
jn'oteula Avhicli remaiued undigested by thoKtoiiiaoh 
are now acted uptin by a fovinent call oil ti'ypHni 
found ill fclie juice of the pancroiis. This converts 
the in’ctoids into pupbemes bhvon^'h an iiiUinncdiabo 
VU'o\iiiplouu» Thu piuieveatlc jmee coutaUiK ether 
fennonbs wliieli opemLo during digestion, notably 
a hydrolytic fernient, niinilar in ils action to 
idyalin, wheTohy the rcinainiiig fitai'ch is converted 
inio sugai‘. Tlic juice itself ih thick and viscous. 
It is strongh' lUkalino and secreted in rather winiill 
quantity. It is said to possess a ferineiiL capable 
of splitting till and fab in to glycerine and fabbypudd, 
'Which it (loos by athliiig water to the fab, Avliicli is 
then decomposed. The fatty acid unites Avith the 
free alkali present, and a soap ia formed which in 
Bubsei[UOTibly absorhiul. The alkaline contents of 
the aliinoulaiy canal also oimilsify fat—i.c. tlioy 
cause it to hecouio very freely divided, fonning 
a iiuiky lliud. Tho iiiiimto microscopic globules 
AA'lucii resiilb puss readily tlirough the Avails of the 
iiliinuiibary canal into the lymphatios (hicteoils). 
The cMiiulKilhsJilion of an oil can rceidily be slmwii 
by adtling about half its A'olnine of cai-hoiiuto of 
»o(la (3 per cent.) suhition to cod-livou nih The 
latter hcconiCH at unco very similar to milk in its 
jeiimnee. 

’ho intostinal juice, tho secretion cif Lielierkuhn’s 
follicles, is strongly alkaline, Tb assislH in the 
digcHtlon of sLarcli niul of proteid unit ter. In 
ndilibion an iiniMirtanl ferment cjilbd ‘iin^ertin,’ is 
found. This has the power of changing inum into 
grapC'Siigur and an allied biihstance, lieviihiHo. 
JloLh these hodicM have the same fonnula, but 
diil'er fi'oiu oiio unatlier in their action on polarised 
light, 

Cftnc‘sng«r, AA'^tcr, TficvuUi.K', 

-\- 11,^0 — 

The iinpoi'taiice of this ferment Avill bo apjircciaLed 
Avlion AVG consider how large a quantity of food is 
taken in the form of cano-sngfU’, and that cane- 
sugar introduced into the blood is not of any nsc to 
tlio body, ami is eliniinalocl at mice by tlic kidneys. 
Tlic bile may bo looked upon hnbli ns an exorction 
from the body a ml as a digest wc juice, The 
colon ling of the fa’ce.H and urimJ is due in part to 
a pigment hydrobiliriibiu (urohiliu), AvliicIi in an 
altered bile pigment, ff bile is exemted rapidly’', 
the fu'ces are ilai'k in eohniv, and they may be 
Avliito owiim to tlelicieiib oxcrobioiis. INfany snb- 
staiutos such as nmein, cliolostoriii, il'c. found iji 
the bile are cxcreii‘d to farm part of the fteco.s. On 
the other hand immy Idle cmistitueulsj such as the 
bile are reabsorbed and used agmiu iu tlie 

economy. Tile has an imporLanb aclion in dWslion, 
as may he shoAvn by making biliary iisfciila m thig.s, 
Avltorcby the bile IcaA'es the body Jifc onec through 
on apartwro iu the abdomen. In Wna caao iTie 
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animiil loses llosli; the fab Avhich it_ takers Avilh 
its food [uiMses nil absorbed throngb_ Us digestiA'n 
systoin, and its excretions are onbnsive. 'L’lie Idle 
seoinB then to Jussist in fat absorption, and h> liaA'e 
Honie antisciiUe iiclioii wliereby imlpdaoiicm is 
prevented or lusseiied Avillnn the digesUve system. 
jUlo assists ill the ahsoiptioii of fat not only by 
assisting cmulsUiciiLuin, but alno by lielping 

in some way or other tli« opibhelial cells, covciiug 
the villi to take up tho minute fatty particles. In 
addition it is supposed LoHiiinulatc mimituuniNcular 
llhves witldu ike villi, which by tUelr emitracLinu 
mmii tho absorbed fat on into tho Jaigiu’ 
ynipliatics, 

within tho nmall iiite.stincH most of the food 
undigested bv the stoiuaeh is rendered lit fm 
aliHoridioii, ^I'liis lakes jdaco through the Lihsiic 
of tlio nuicoiiH ineinhvaiic; mtitdi of tiie sugar and 
peptones liiul 111 oil Avay into i'lniillary hlood-vesKidn. 
Absorbed laodncts, ami notably fab globules, jiass 
into the lactcals, and thence into the blocnl, cir- 
cniatiiig blii'ougli tiie veins at the root of ibc nock. 
T’lie con tents of the hKilenls during absorption are 
called r/if/ir. The con ton is of tho small inLcsliiuo 
piLJis into thci largo iulostiue, whore digoHiiou 
oceui’s to a very .slight extent. Absorption is, lioAV- 
cver> more rajiid, and the contentsbcconu* fur more 
solid as fcheyjJiiss toAvards the reetiuo, due to the 
deprivationh)l water and soluhio NubHiam*<'s. 'I'ho 
absorptive power of the large iiitcstino is imiiorUuiL 
l(j reincmijcrj for iujoetions per reciuni of Ujpiid 
food, especially if it has alreiidy^ been arliliciivlly 
digosteit, may frc<pionlly sustain life for long 
periods. 

Arttjielal Dif/cntjoi },—The digostivo juices are 
oceasioiially dweelivo in amuunb or in (piality, ami 
in this case they may ho BU]niUed artilicially. All 
the digestive feviueuts may ho sopamted by very 
siniplci pi'tJOQHSGs from the glamlH which sccrido 
them, and iiuoiy may readily bo obtaiiu’d in the 
iiiarket, rojisino and liydrcicbku'io acid, taken with 
or lieforo a meal, are often of groat scrvh'o, the 
most rolialdo preparatinns of popsino being llm 
ordinary inipsina ]>t)roi. Food may l)e digested 
oulsuk the had}/ bofm-e its ad in ini strath ui. Hcof- 
tca and milk-griicl may ho pv<j])aTcd in tlu^ follow¬ 
ing Avay ! 'L’oliriiig IheDood to tlio pniper iom[K!ra- 
tiiro, boil biilf of it, mix it Avith the other Inilf, ami 
keep Avar 111 near the lire. 'J’o Lliis add a inepara- 
tioTL of tho piincrcatic fernioiil.s in tlie [iroportioii 
given in the directions AvliicIi invarialdy jusmiiipany 
the bottle containiTig the suhstance" The fond 
slioiild iioAv bo kept Avann for an hour or so, and 
tlien boiled in order to prevent any fiuther aclion 
of the ferment. Jt may be lakea liy tho nmnlli or 
adiiiinistorod as an oneimi. [h't'puraUoiiH of Um 
pancreas are alone to be used in pe]ft<miHjng food 
ontsiclo the boily, as ]»epsine i)i’epaiationH produce 
a bitter and unjdcasant lasti*. Ihincreatic preiiara- 
tipns on the other liaml are nsehi.ss AvJmn lakmi 
Avitli tho food, as they arc destroyed Avitldu Lhe 
stomiicli. 

8do inmiy BcpnriAfcu nrtioloH ihrmigliout 1,1 its work, hiudi 
na those on Bi.oon, CiiVLi?, IjVmI'II, IhiiJ^, *S.vmv.\, 
srsn, AnnoMUN, (UiAX'Os, Durr, Food, (Viokmua, Ai.cit- 
iiotj, iNimirsTlON, &o. i iuid Mio idiynudoiiicid hiuid’ 
btiokrf of Uuxloy, I'oHter, niitl JiamicoH. 

See SiAin-MiusuANimv. 

(I ja(. Uk linger’), a term applietl 

to the ten syiiiliols of immlier, 0, I, 2, iSrc. (c 0; 
thus, 305 is said to he a iiiuiiher of Ihroe digits. 
NuiidierK Avoro originally indicated hy the lingers, 
ami hence tho muiie, Astronomers usu digit to 
signify a Iav el fill-part of tho ilium uter of Dm sun or 
niooii, and speak of an eolip.He of seven digits, 
meaning that soveu-tAveUtlm of Die diamoter is 
covoi'od, 
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uiiiifu'Us, (i f^oniiFi (if ScjKn^)liiiIariacca\ nabiv’ea 
of 6/10 of J*:nropo ami temnerato parta 
of AH\a. OtiG nwty, tUo Comii>ou I'oxj^lovc 
( D. inirjmrcd )* h a native of llvitnin, Otiicr sijociea 
liavo liepii inbrothiced, iiotalily Z>. Inkd and Qrundi- 
\vi6fi "yeiioAv /ioworfl, Tlio liotaiiical name 
Di^^italis (lafco Lati. Udfitede^ Hho fiii;^crof a kIovbM 
rofoA's, Uko Lho populav I’kij^Ui^U utuue, to tho Toviuot 
the flosvoi'H. 

'Hio loavoH of iliQ DiifiiaUs imrino'cai collected 
hefoi-o llio ox p Aim ion of tho I lowers ainl drioil^ are 
lai'^^oly UHCil in iiiedioino» oiLlici in tUo form of 
powdoi\ ovtiH lino til VO ov mfusiou. Dij^Ltaliu gvan- 
uloH^ confciiining niinutc qnantitios ofainixfcm-e of 
tko acl'ivo nnnciplos, are also einpinjeck The 
leavDH o\vo^ lliciv activity to the presence of certain 
iioilins, which have been named digitaloin. 

digitoxia, and liij'iCfmm, the ihreo (irst ineiifcioiied 
having the eharacfcorisLic digltalin action, while the 
fonrbli Is ontivejy dilVeYOiit, and closely vescmhlea 
HrL))C[uii in its oil nets. Tlic leaves and tlioir pionara- 
tioiis iiavo n IntLer uantc. When given in large doses 
liy bliQ month, they produce violent vomiting and 
)>iivdng; this may pmvont Lheir ahsorption into 
the Idotnl^ hot if alksovhed, they may caiiHodcaUi by 
panilysing tlio Iinart'H action. When the leaves 
are udiiiinistoicd in mcilicinal tloscs» a peculiar 
uotimi is exorlod on the miisculnr suhstaiico of 


as the town dial I, and contains a rich miisenni, 
besiclea a library of fi0,000 voliinies and 900 manii- 
Bcvipts. Dijon is alao the s^eat of an mtituti 
with three fflciiltIcS'-Jaw, scieiico, and lotteva— 
possesses, in addition, a theological seniinavy, a 
botanic garden, and an aeadciny of art The 
maim fac til res include beer, Imindy, ivoollon cloth, 
lda.nkete> mustard, caudlea, and potfcevy, and tliete 
is a noteworthy trade in ilowois and agriciiUuial 
prodneo; but Dijon’s chief commeroial impoHnnoo 
IS AS tho eoutre of the Upper Ihiigiiiuly wine trade. 
Pop. (1872) 40,llG' (1880) o6,ll9. the mhia of 
tile Koiuana, Dijon in the iSth century passed from 
tlio Burgundians to the I^raiilca, in the 9tli was nded 
hy counts oi its own, niulev tlie sumaiuty of the 
Imliopa of Laiigies, but in 1007 was united to the 
duchy of Burgundy, of wdiich it becaine the capital, 
On fcliG ileabh of Oharles the Bold it came with 
Burgundy into tho pos:^GHsion of Prance in 1477. 
In Oebohev 1870, after a sluu’p engtujcincnt before 
the city, Dijoii capitulated to a Geniian force. 
There was again severe lighting hero in Jaimary 
1871, Charles blio_ Bold, Crdhillon, Bossuet, niui 
llamcau were natives, and doss by la the birtlm 
place of St Borunrd, of whom there ia a statue by 
J^oullVoy {1817). 

I>i1cc» See Dykr, 


lioart and hlood^vcftsolM, can sing the form or to 
hiMvC mnvo stnwiy, rcgvvlavly, and powerfully, and 
contracting the hill or, By thh comI)iiied action the 
ldood*|H'OHsnro in riUHcd, and if dropsy ho present, a 
diurctio action in oxcried. Digitalis [s also used Lu 
many organic fonns of Iiearl-diseasD, in iiewoiis 
and fwuctujual irvogularity of tho luiarb’s Action, 
in enrdiai? wcjikiiosH from long-continued ili>^onHo, 
in (ftdcnm of tho lungs, intnvnal hemuvvhagca, luul 
otiicr ciinditioiiH. Wlicn taken for a long Lime it 
may cause naimoa and i)ilior digosbivo disturb- 
aucc«, tunl m a very few cases Hudiion and sovioiia 
Hyinptoins of pniHonliig conio on. This constitutes 
tiio so oaiiod f iminrrefjVc action of digitalK lu 
iliciupeiibic doses digitalis sliouhl slew tho pnlao; 
if bot) largo doses bo given, the piilso becomes rapid 
and irregular, 

OiA'IirndB* Hoc .Mir.hKT. 

Oi|;;'i(ig'pa<ln« Hoe Oaiinivoua. 

a catlvcdial city in tho Breiich depart- 
nJont fd Jbus'O^'AJpcs, on tJioBltono, 70 miles l^E. 
of SlarsoiUoH, Pop, r»4M. 

Olll01l$2;4 Hco llRAHJIAPUTnA, 

OJJoii, chief tow)i in tho French dopai'tmonfc of 
0(Ho- d'Or, fonnoviy capital of the old duchy of 
Ihirgmnly, lies, spread out on a for tile plain at tho 
foot of Mont Afrf(p!o (1919 foot), at tho iunctioii of 
the OucliQ and iSiiwn, and on tho (Jftiial do Bour¬ 
gogne, HKI miles SbT iff Paris hy vail. Tls import¬ 
ance as a railNYay contvc has veudoved it of eouflo- 
(UienCQ in the inner lino of Froiudi defences towards 
tuo cast, and strong fovU now erowii the iieiglihonr- 
ing hills, The environs aro exceedingly beautiful, 
and the town is w''en and regularly Imilfc; tho 
sl'YCftU AYO hrofttl, the upon HquarcH tiuiuorous, and 
tliii olil walls have boon turned into tasteful honlo- 
vards. Of tho ineclio\'al defences, tho Gothio castle 
huili hy Louis XL still ronuiins, employed as a 
g(mdavmoi'h) harmok; hirmcrly it was a stafce- 
pvi>ion, in which, atucmg otliors, Mivahoan, Toiia- 
HJiinl) r/Ouvortiire, and Goucral Mack wem coii- 
lincd. Among tho imblie buildings, wlutilv aro 
iiuiiioroim and imposing, the chief aro tho cathedral, 
a massive Gothic slvucbiiro, dating Ironi the 13th 
coutoy, with a WiKjdcit spire (1742)i 801 foot In’gh; 
tile elmrclujs of Xotro Dame (1252’-1334), St Mimiel 
(1 and others \ a IiwuIbouio theatve; the nalaia 
do instiro; and the former palace of the Diikcs of 
Burgundy, which, comnioncod in 180C, is now used 


BilapUlutioiii in KngU.Oi law, is where fin 
iueimilienfc suTers his paraoim^jedioiise or outlioiisas 
to fall down, or he in decay, for want of necessary 
roparnUon *, or pulla down ov daatvoys any of the 
outlioiifses or buildings belonging to his living; or 
destroys wtjodfl, trees, «Ss:c.; for it is said to extend 
to comiiiittin^ or sutiering tiny wilful waste on the 
iiilioritaiico of the clmrcli. Dilapulation is a species 
of the legal injury known as Waste A 

rector or vicar i« bound io keep bis residence and 
the chancel of the chuveU in ropalv, bvit not to 
Supply or maintain anything in tiie way of oJ'na- 
inenb, as painting, wliitc-wasYiiii", ov papering. An 
ecclesiastical poiBon siiflbring fcfjo cluiieli-properfcy 
to gob out of repair is subject to an action for 
dilapidation at tho inataiicu of Ida Bwcceaficv j and 
the money so recovered must bo applied to the 
repairs, By d ami Q Viet. chap. 108, bciiig an act 
to ompo^ver eecleaioBtical corporafcloiigi togi’ciifc long 
IcASCfl, it is pvovMcil that the incumbent shall nob 
he liable for dilapidation occurring during such 
looses. By r?i aiuf 35 Vret. chap, 43, aiueiided by 
3.J and 30 Viob. chap. 96, p. suweyov of dilapidations 
is appointed in each diocese. Such simeyw, wdicu 
so ordorcil ]>y tlic bishop, may inspect and report on 
tliQ buUdiuga of a lionefico whic/i i3 not vacant. 
But the bishop can issue such orders only on receipt 
of a conipinint from tho avchdcaeou, the rural dean, 
ov the patron of the benefice, that tlio buildings of 
the benehee are dihipMated j and imisb give a 
luonth’s ])rcvioii8 notice to the incniiihciit, W’ho is 
entitled lo stato wiitton ohjectiops to tho report 
within a montir, whevewpon the hinliop may either 
call in another siirvoyov to mport on the issues oi 
facts, or lake counsel’s opinion cn theiBsues of litw, 
the iiiciiinbeiit paying the cost of such proceedings, 
and hoing obliged to comply with tlio bishop's ftnai 
decision. The inauinhcuc must execute the works 
specified in tlie report, as aeltled by the bishop,.in 
tlio Juaiinev and 'Within the time therein pvesenbed, 
nr such longer time fls the bialiop may appoint in 
writing. Or lie may, with consent or the bishop 
and the natron, and the surveyor’s approval, sub- 
stitiifco etiior woi-ks for them. Tho act also applies 
to COHOS of iBlapidatiouft in vacant bonoficca. The 
aiim for repnim nanied in the bishop’s oirler wJJro«G 
caBCs iS'a clobb duo from the late iiioiimhcut, dm 
QXQcntorfi and admiiiistraboia, to blio new inpli^ 
bent, and is recoverable at law or in ‘-I Wr the 

corresponding Scottish law, see IfKDrfOR, ilfAA’SJ?. 
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I>Jlatoi-.v Pleas# Hqg Pli^a, 

. Dileimuai A tme diloinmib clefmod hy 
wlmtoly Rs ‘ a coiulitiaiml Hylloyisiu >vitli two oi* 
iiiQi'o antcceileiifcH 11 } the innjoiv iiiitl a (.liftjinictrive 
iniimr.* Tlio followiiifr dilciniiia, of the kind called 
dcsbruoUvG, will iierkaon coiis'oy a clcaror notion 
than any dcliiiitioii. ‘If this iiiau were wine, lie 
would noL sxieak ii-reveronbly of Mci ipUuc iu jestj 
and If ho were good, he ^voulfl nob do ko in oaruesfc; 
1>nL he does ib, eiUicr in jest or earnesb; Lheroforc, 
Jio 13 cither nob wiwo, or net good/ 'J'licre hciiig 
two conclunioiiM, one or fitlier of wliicli your 
opiionenb iiinsb admit, !m 1 h in a in aimer caiiglifc 
bo tween tbcni j lienco we ftpoak of the horns of a 
(llleminA. 

(pk Itnl,), in its oiigiiml 

Fjonse, is synonymous an anmlctn^ or lover of 
the fiiio nits. It is often used as a term of ro- 
]>voan]i, to^ signify ao aiiiiitenr Avhoso taste lies in 
the dh'cetion of what L trivial and vulgar, or of a 
critic or eonnoissour whose kiiowlodgo is mere 
fifTectabio}! and protenoB. ^ Ifeissomctinies a^’snincd, 
ill a spirit of self-depreciation, hy those who are 
iiuwilhiig that their critical aerjuiroments, or 
jirtUUc pn)ductions, should he judged hy the rales 
whieli wmihl Uo ajipllod to tlmso of persons who 
liad made a professional study of art. It M’as in 
iliirt souse that it was assumed hy tho IHlottanti 
Society, a hiidy of noblemoii and gentlemen liy 
whoso c.vcvbion.'? the fttiidy of aiillnuo art in Pjig- 
land lias jieon largely promoted. Tlio society was 
fimndeil in 1734, and fliiity ycai's later it sent out 
an expedition to make drawings of tho most re- 
inaikablo aitistio monuments of anthjnity, iiiidcr I 
Cliandler, tliu wlitor of i\\Q M(mno 7 'ct OxonUnsia; \ 
Revett, joint-author 'with Blnavt of a groat ^Y 0 ^■lv, 
Athenian AniiQ?dtws; and Pars, a talented yoinig 
nrfcish They returiiGi] in 1760^ and four splendid 
folios on the A}d{g\dth!i (yf Ionia have since ap- 
]iear<-‘tl ab long intervals (17CI), 175)7, IHdO, 1881). 
Other pnblicalions have hoen ^pevimens of AnctnU 
Scuipitfye (2 vols. 1800-9o), Jiro^i-es ofSiriS (1830}, 
and Athenian Architcciicrc (1851}. 

Dtll^eiire) iu tlio Law of Scotland, is a lonn 
used ill vnrioim Bigiiificatlons. (1) It Jiican.s the 
caro inciiinhent on Ihe parties to a eontmet witli 
rognrd to the presorYathm of the snhject inabbor. 
Ill this fiCiiHe the term in also used in ICiiglisU Ian’, 
wliieli recognises fchroo degrees of diligouce~(/0 
c’oniinoii, such as men in gmioral exert in managing 
ilioir own allairs; (^) high, such as great in'udem'e 
demandKi and (r:) low, mioh as [nwsons of less than 
coimnoii pi'iidoTieo take in coinieclion wibh tlioir 
own aIVttii'rs. (2) Tiio warrants issued hy courts for 
cuforcing fclio altondanec of witnesses ami tho pro- 
diiclion of writinf(s. (3) The process of laM' hy 
wUicli ivcv^ou, lands, or avo aUached c\lA\ev 

on Exocubiun (fpv.) nv in socunty for debt. In the 
second of the.so sennas, ib corrcspomls to the 
English suhpoina; and in the tiiird, genomlly to 
o>:cciitioii. 

Dlli^'CiicCh the name given in Ereucli-speaking 
countries to a public coavoyance of the riatuvo of a 
stagocoach. 

DilkCf CllAlUJiis IViiNTWOllTli, an English 
critic and joiii-nalist, was horn Pecenihcr 8, 1780, 
gmcluatcd at Camhvidge, anti sorvtiil for twenty 
yearn in the navy pay-dllice, In 1880 ho hecamo 
proprietor of the Atkcncviimy and from tliat year 
until 18-l(i ho Jillcd also its editors clnilr, lie 
GfltfLhlishecl the Ihtllij Acir.v in 3840, anti edited it 
for three years. He diet! at Alice Holt, Hants, 
Aiigiist 10,1801. A collection of his articles con. 
tiihuted to the Athenwam and Azotes and Qiicricn 
lietNY^civ 1818 fm\ lSt>8 appeared in 1875 as f/Vie 
Jkipcrs of a Ci'iUo: iqIIK hlvgrnpliicol shtivh hg 
/i/if (jrandmiy iHv Charles TVenimM Dilhcy Bait, 


M.P. (2vo1h,}j thernslvolumo timling l*(ip(‘, Ladv 
Wary Wortloy Rhmiagn, and Hwiftj the sc'eomlj 
diiuiiiH, AVilkos, tho Urouvillo I'apois, and Ihnkc, 
Ho is known also hy hi.s O/d ICuf/lish Pht/s (il ^'ols, 
1814).—SiH ChaulI'S WiCNTWoiiTir Djlkk, only 
son of the proccrling, was horn in Lomloii, Pol irnary 
18, 1810, and eduefifccd at'Wesiminstei' iSehool, anil 
Trinity Hall, Cmulu'idgc. Ho studiiul law, gradu¬ 
ating as LL.lh ill 1834, hut did not emtor upon the 
practice of liis pnifossioii. Quo of tho most active 
originators, as well as mem her of tlio oxocutive 
coiuinitbco, of tho (lioatj Kxliihiiion of 1851, jio was 
oiVeieil a kiiightliood hy tho C/uceu and a largo 
pceuniiiry re\yai'd hy the royal coiinnlssioii, hut hath 
oJloirt lie declined. \Tn IHilil lio was sent as a (siui- 
missioncr to the Now York Industrial Exliihiliim, 
and in 3tSG2 ho AVtus one of tho live royal 
iiiisFiiopcrs for the .second oxhihition, In 111 o Jan nary 
of Avliicli year lie acco[)tcd a (laronelcy. In 18lj5 
Im was roll!mod to jiarliamont for Avallingfov<l, 
and in 18GD ho was sent to lUmsia as Urn vi')'ve- 
sentative of England, in tim Imiticultural <^'chi)d- 
tlon hold at Hb Petershurg. Uero lie died sml- 
dftiily, loth May of the same y(*iu','--Bni ('IIAJIM'IS 
IVj'.NTwoJtTU sou of the preceding, Ava.s 

horn ab^ Uliolsca, Sopiomhei 4, 1843. Ho studied 
at Trinity Hall, (hunhridge, Avliero ho graihuUml 
in being soon after called lo tho JifLV. His 
travels in Canada and tho tTuRud Blatcs, Anstnilia 
ami Noav i^ealand, ho dcscrihod iu liis (in'afrr 
Britiein : a Jtveord of Trard in fhujHsh'SpcakUnj 
Con nines ditrimf (2 vols. 38(38). lie Was 

returned to parliament fur Chelsea in 1808, He is 
a doctrinaivc Uadioal in politicH, and wiw once at 
least an avoAvyd llepubUcaii, yet he hold odico aa 
Uudov-secrctavy for Poroign Allairs, and aftonvardw 
Prosidont of the Local riovornmoiit Hoard nnilev 
Mr Gladnlono. In 1885 lie luavried the widow of 
Mark IhitliRoii, kovsclf the author of Claud Lorraln, 
su Vic cl sift Oiinrcs (ViWiH, )884), and The iihrfnc 
of Death (l8S(i), a eollectloii <d .stoi’ics. Ahout Lhc 
same time his mime was nuicli lioftno Uic pnhlie in 
eonuoction with a divorce cfm(5, and tliis led to Ihh 
defeat at tiie Chelsea elecLi<ni hi 188(), and sub- 
senuoiit compiilsojy retirmiioiit from public life. 
Ho Htill coih-iiiued, iiowt'vei', to iujfliieiu’c puhlh*, 
{ipinioii iiidii’ocllv through Llio prt'ss, IHs J^oaitoa 
of Bwoju'an Poliiica (1887) was a ('ollection of 
striking essays that had ajiitcarcd nuonymously in 
tho P'artmQhtly Ucriew. 

^ lull (Anclhu)u \ a genus of Hmludliforia 'llio 
Dill (/]. ijravcolcns) is an animal or bien¬ 
nial plant, wliioli grows wild in eoniiiohls in the 
ICiist and in tho ooiiutrios around tlu^ MediicM'- 
raiiemi, hub is (jiiite iiardy In Hritiiin, It liiis from 
a A’-ery early period been in general oiillivaCini 
as ail aromatic, .slimulaut, and eanniiiativG^ hoiug 
used in cookery like anise, and in medic in o as din 
Avatov, 8:l\ A, Sown is Hitnilnvly oulLhulod, ami 
used iu Bengal, A'c. 

Iiniciilacoas a tropical and siil>tro[iical order 
Of (halainilhual dicotyledoiiH, allied In Mugjio- 
liacete in lull at as well as strurtiiro, and ofhiu 
of no IcsJH hcaiitlfnl foliage and 1 lowers. I'hui e are 
about two hundred Hp(!cieH, gmierally aMiviugfUit, 
and hoiico fr0(|ncntly useful in mndicino uud tan- 
mugj many yield excellent Liinher, aiul (‘ome also 
fi'uit, that of Dilicnia sjwciosa lieing csiieeiiilly 
oaten iu Induu 

iMlliligcn, a town of liavaria, on (ho Danuhe, 
51 miles of Ingelstmlt by rnil, wilh two 

momisLorie.s, a royal higli kcIiooI, a seiiiiiuiry, and 
a girls’ dcaf-uiukdnmh hmlilulion. lii i)ic old 
castle ihe hishojis of 'Augshiirg fonmnly rasided, 
and Imre they f omul ml a nulvovsiiy (1554 .18(H), 
Avhicli from 1584 was an active Joauil centre. Pop, 
5860. ^ 
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(*m\l C) lion Lai ihL, lioni 25fcli April 1823, al Illingen, 
la r to I a bor^^ A1 roaily m u «Inileii L a \> U'Ubijigeu 

liiw ^^fcullicf^ mill or Ewald's iiilluonce had boon 
turned to oriouLalia, ami in 18:i6"4:8 he visited the 
UivYariof^ atVavirt, Lomlou, auAOsfovd, cfttaloguiuy 
tlio Ktliiopic at tim Jaat tmi, and iioturiiing 
to Tiliiiiigou to iohi iLfi toachiiig fitalV. In ISoJ- lie 
aceopLcd a nail to Kieh ’whoro he becanio professor 
of ih'ionial hiuigfuagCK in 1800,:hut AViw transfenod 
in 186 i to Vhi^ chair oi Old Te^^tainent nt 

{liossoin wliieh ill 1809 he resigned to becoinc 
] longsicuherg’H fiuccessor at Jlorhu. ^ Eillinaiiii is 
lieyotul ((liesLion the ill'st authority in Kurope on 
the Ktliinplo Iftii^uagos, The best hooks for tlio 
Htudisnt in tiiin olwonve dopavUnent oi leaYinug ave 
bis (rrunniutti/: th'r Acl/nojiiscfirn (1857), 

]A\anm Ijinam ^iViwpkw and his Ohresto- 

mU/im M limn fa (1800). Other worhs arc Jiis 
(Ttirnmn tmUKiatifnis of tiro floolcoF 1^7mcli (1858)» 
i)i Iho Hook of JuhWcos or tko 'Little tionesiH’ 
(IS 10-51 h and the JJoolf of Adam f ISivl) in Kwaldh 
JtMfirfier, as well ns editions in the original el bho 
(U’Mfc two; and an ediiuin of ilio niieioiit JOthiopie j 
trnnnhition of the Lhl Tcstunienfc, Vclcris 

Tcstamc/ifi p2 A'ids, lRr>3'7'iy Ills emv 

Lribiilioiirt lo pure theology are Uchcnlcn Ut'fi/iritn^ 
(hr AU-Mwiic)iilii'fiC}i JicUf/iim (lftl)3h Vehcr the 
/^roMcu aifrM /^uurks (J8d81, and fi’oyli cditioim I 
for Llio ‘Kiirzgefuhirttos ICxegelisdiOM TTandlnieliNjf 
llirzoVn eonnnontavy^ m Jon (1869), uR ^veU as of 
KuoberH coniiiiontario>» on Kxoilus tuid LeViticna 
(JS.S0), and on irouom (1882), hcoamQ 

iu 1877 a uiemhor of tliO IJorliii lloyal Atiadomy/d 
Srunices, and has emiU'ihuLeil iiiiiny jiapem to its 
i>s\\er^, lln Nvan pvesidont of tiio lUlU InCevnaUoual 
(hnigruHS of llrWMiliilists, and eiUlcd its Ahftunti^ 
hiutfi’if. 3 vois, 1881-82). Other works li870-'a‘t) 
deal witli tho history of the J^.bhiopic kiiigdaiu of 
A\uni (tx* 

imion, JoilJ?, lUo non of Jolm JJlfvlto Bniwi 
(|8ia-utl), >vIio >vfui a prondnent inonibor of tno 
Young Ireland party, and jiiondior for ConiiU’ 
TiplWvy iu im-m. Ikirn in New \ ork iii 1851, 
ho was ’ediieatr7d at the CiiIIhiHc Unlvei-nity nf 
:i hiidin, after n’idcli lio became a doutor, lie early 
idouiUlud himself ^vitli tho Pamcliitc juovonrent, 
niul ill IHHO wiiH retui'uetl frir County Tipperary. 
In tho lioune of (hnutiuins Dillon f^oon bccanie 
jmnnincut for the viulonco of hln language, win jo 
fliieoeiiOH delivered hy him in Irchunl led U> \m 
ini prison men fc in 1881, 1881-82, and I8tt8. hrom 
IHSlj to J88i> he was absent from political ilto jm 

■ ‘ ■ ‘ .. vear be 

Ho 

j iron linen t i>ri>nietQV8 of the 

‘ i'kn ol t'ampaignd 
IMlliMllL', a town of ^Nortliorn llersia, in tjic 
pi'ovinco of Axorbijaii, 7o miliis W. of Titian/:. 
Vuii. 6000- ' ' ► 

l>iluciit8 (Lafc. cliitiOj ‘t dilute’), medicines 

whtHo purpose in to lUlvito the Idood, and incroa^Q 
tlio ouantitv of tJio oxcrotioiis gonern-ltr, 
iho nrinc. Tho Himplesl and best or dinients is 
watGi; hub all vvaLoiy thiids, Mich m? Icnioimdo, 
soda-water, lioor, in fusions or ptisaiis, tea, miilc, 
8 .'Cm may he regarded tv& conuug uiulei* tUisdemgiui- 

tum. Heo 

IMltlvillllU a formerly gimi hy geologists 
to those HlvivU vhieU they hehovod to have been 
forfiicd hy Uie Deluge, and more particularly to Uie 
hoiiidor cTlay, Tim altered onhdons as to the origin 
ii[ tlioso hiiils bavo caused tUo word to fall into 
ilisuHo in Ihiiaiii. It in fitill used on Clm Lon- 
UiYont, WwevcY, not iu Us originalsouee. Liitsiinidv 
as a Funovnl term hw the glackl and lltivio-giacial 

tu’cunmlaliona ol the riDibtocone sysjtciu. \\hen 


the adjective—itilvivuvl—is ei\ipl;>yc\l by iHodcvn 
writer.^, ibis to characterise lliose acciimulaLinTi^^of 
gravel Or auguh'ir stones 'wiiicli have keen produced 
by sudden or extraordinary currents of water, o 

IHmCy a silver coin, tlie tenth part of a United 
Htatei? dollar (see DoLtAn), and equal to aliont 
livepeucQ English. 

DiliiOJiSiOii. In Geometry, a i>oint, Rince ib 
has merely position, is said to have no, or to Iw of 
zci'O, dimensions; a line, straight or enn'ed, w of 
one (linicHsion—viz, length ^ a piano siir/acp 1ms 
two—^Icngth and livoadbli; wliilo a solid i8 said to 
he of three dimensio«s—length, hreadtli, find thick¬ 
ness, Thus ib will be seen that hy tho ievn\ dimen¬ 
sion nmnt « dijccfion in wJiich may 

ho I'cckoiicd or measured. Tlio tbiefs Inst-uamed 
(linionBions are found sudicieiit to determine all 
knoAvn forms of extoiisipn. ^ nonce spneo i"? tri- 
dim enslonah The puisibility of space of Idghcr 
diiiieiiJ^ions existing has Ije^cii iiiueli discussed, 
ftinco points, rine.s, and snrfaceg in general generate 
hytlicir luotion Une:^, siirfacCR, fliirl solids respect¬ 
ively, So it is held that soine analogous generation 
of a fouvth diiuciwioiiftl by one of three 

(liiiioiisions is cojiceivahle. The stilijecfc, tdbboutdi 
inlorcs^Ung, is wliolly spocnlfttive.—^Tii Algchra, the 
tenn duiicnsioii is employed in iiiiicli the same 
Muise (fc^veet to express the swni of the jnairrs of 
tiuifto i^btci'K with vcfevencft to w'hieh the tenu con¬ 
taining tlieni is confjidei'cd—e,g. ivy, arc both of 
i\YO clinioiisionK, or of second degree j are 

of tlu'cu dimeiisions, or third degree, iSre, 
BUwUUatloiu in Heraldry, a tnodc of nmr- 
shalUiig aruiSi adopted chiefly hefovc (x^avUring 
and iinpallng according to tlic modern pracbice cmne 


IHSll to J8»o he was aa'^ent ironi poiu/icai mo 
(iccmmt of Llldicalth; hut in Uie^ laLber year 
roanpeared. and was elected for East afayo. 
w'fis one Ol tho most prondnenb x>rinm>tQVii ot 


II i cnHiiig--- V, 

YDYtical line, and unibing the dexter half of ^h^ one 
to tlio siuiator half o( the olUer. Coats orhimbfuid 
and w'ifo woj'o often so jiiaitiltallcd in Xnglann in 
the 13til and Mfcli centin ies. 

I>ll)lUy« a stout, ligiired cobton-fabiic, used 
chlolly for bed-hangings and wmdow-eviTtains, ^ m 
llgiii'o or stripe 18 iTistiiicfcly raised,^ Oi'igiiially 
duitity was coinmonly wliito or of a single colour} 
hut vaviOKatccl cUmitics ate now largely Jiiade; one 
band or stiipo of the cloth having a woven pattern 
in white altevnating with a plain b^ud—i-e. the 
fabric is a/1 white as it comas from the iooni, A 
iiatfcoru is aflci'wnnls printed in coloiii's on tiioplain 
Wad. 

pimorpliisiii (Gr. (//)?. ‘ tjyice;* ?no>yic, ^aliape 
orfoi’m'h ft tecliidcftl term applied m Biobg)" to coses 
■vvlioro ail organiMii appeal’s in two rlifiereat forms. 
Tims in a calony of liwmids there may be ‘ cliinoniluc 
nevsona’—^vefipcetively luiUitwe ancl reproduoti^ o. 
and yob funtlamentally bhe same m sfcrnofciuj} ami 
So too when the tvvo sexes avo iiuiykco ly 
(iuPerent, the term sexual djinorpliiani may he used. 
Or Uic orgftUiBmR maybedid'emitateertain sen^o^ 
and in certain oondUnmss, os iu summer and winter' 
Hiittorilic.’s Ol-v.), or in the two kuii)f?of comiron 
Primrof^e (q.v,) and cowslip. Sometmies thtee 
different forms of butterllyarc known in tlie fionie 
Hiiecics, and to aiioh cohc-s the term 
conveniently apnliod. TUq Home is 
eominan Ltjl/irum sahtmm, ^ Inlivdipid aiitl 
mednsohi colonies (e.g. Hydvaclmm uni\ biphoiW- 
nhora), the (levolopjiienb of multiple forms rcmilt- 
hv' f/om 'Division of Labour'* (q-v.) is (lofiffl’ibetl 
wCpo0i)n‘iorph'h^i. The swno 
miiilltoUe.Lo tliQ (UlTotent /orine 
social Ants (q.v.). Tlia Pa"'® 
aIsM) lio employed in ' rcferonco 
of tJm san7C wunej’al, 3 uo 

I'hcR'rUiismo^. 
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Art inorganic siihHtmice ifi in a KOinowlmt 
ai^d(igon« iiniiiiiev saitl to lie diiiioL'plio^ifl when 
it Ik capahU} ef crystal I in t\ro diflcroiib 
fi>rinFi or Hynboms (ftco CuySTjVLi.ddUApiiY), A 
IfLi'ge luinihor of BiihstiuiceH Iluvu thw i>i’oi)crtiy, (jf 
winch carhon, carbonate i)f liiuo, t\m\ 

ioriulo of nicrcviry are llio boHt exa|ni>les. 'rinis 
carl)on> as blio iliiinioiitl, crvftlaUiscs, in bhc regular 
ByBteiiii as octaiictlm, wbiio as ginpluto, or \ibiok 
I^ead (q.v.), ii foniiB hesagoiiiil crystals belonging 
to llio rhonibohctlml nystoin. In rfoiiie cases Ibcvo 
is a groat tendoney fpr tlio ono form <)f crystal to 
cliaiigo^ spontaneously^ into the other fonu. 'JMio 
veil ioilidn of mercury is a striking oxatnplo r>f this. 
AVhen licatcd, this snhshiiico is volafciliswl, and 
nmy bo com I onset I on a glas-s pfato as a yellow 
crystal lino cnist, consisting of rliombic }»latcs. 
Wlion this is rnbboil, or even Hcratcbctl, an iiinnc- 
(liftie change takes place* the ihomlne plates he- 
coining broken up into octalnjclm* while tlio eobnu* 
atUiosaino time alters from yolhiw bo a bnlliaiit 
scarlet. Ho also when milpimi' is crystal Used from 
its solution in bisulphulc of carbon, it yields 
transparonb ainbor-coloured octahedra; but when 
melted sulphur is ci»>led, prisiiiabic. crystals arc the 
result. In the emirso id a few ilays the priHiiis 
liccoino onaqiio, owing to their Ijcmg broken up 
into siimll ocfcnbcih'ft, wdiilo eonvovsoly fclia oeta- 
[ledra, when heated bo (110'’ CM are cluuigcil 
into sinallcr priHiuiitic ciysiulsr 'L'lioso siihstanees, 
siicli as sulplmto and .scleiialo of nickel, w’liicb 
crystalliso iu three HyslciiiK, iiro saul bo ho (t'i- 
iHovphoiis, 

Dim^dalo* Thomajj (1712-18001, an English 
physician ^Yho w'robo several works on inoculation, 
was fainoUH as an inocnlator (making journeys in 
170S and 178-1: to Uussia to inoculate tlio Enipvcss 
CafcbariuQ and other magnates), and sab for Uorb* 
foul ill two parliaiiieut«. 

capital of a district in blic Rajslnilii 
division (Kiich lleluir) of HengaI, stands 221 iiiilus 
M, of CaleiiLba by rail, nn bho kiirnahhaha lUver, 
whicli, through too iMalianamia, enters tlm hower 
Ganges. Ikjp. 12,r>60>—The bus an area of 

1118 aq. in., and a pop. (1881) of 1,514,310, almost 
entirely rural, and inaiuly ol ahorigiiuiL descent, 
The JCussnlinaiis slightly oubmimhcr the Tlindns. 

' IHliaiK a very old towm in tho Froiicli depart* 
moub of COLes-du-Moril, on fclio llaiieo, 30 miles 
N\V, of Uennes, and 14 8. of St JIalo. Tho situa¬ 
tion i)f Din an, on tho siiininit of a stoop hill of 
grnnito, and with llio Lbiiico I lowing through a 
valley 251) fcob below', is ro in antic in a high degree. 
The valley is ciosscd by a lino gntnitc hvLdgo ot ten 
arolicH. Tlio tmvii is stid parny Minouudcd ?)y its 
old ivy-covered w'allH. 'I'ho old castle of tho Dukes 
of llrlbtany is now in part used as a prison. In tho 
ohlov ilisbricL fclio streots arc crodkeil, narrow, anil 
sleep; ill some pnibs, the overhanging houses, and 
arcades resting on car^-ed yrtinito pi(lai>4, presoiib 
many idcturos(inc aroluLectnnil featuros, Tho 
chiirck of Sb Sailvcur, a lino lloinaiiesqno chnreli, 
contains tho hoavb of tho fainous Eroiich warrior 
Her brand lUi (hi esc 1 in, wdio hero had a fan ions 
eneoii liter ivitli an English knight, Tlio loir aces 
iironnd bho town aflbrd very cliarming vicwvs, 
Jlaiiy EngliBli resido boro. Pop. 9704-. Etmr inilcs 
qir lies Uio vLllfigo of CJorsculb, on rni old Ibiiiiaii 
site, where many authputicR havo been found. 

^ HilltUif, a town of IJolgiiiiii, occupying a narrow 
Hi to lioLwomi tho AIouso and a linicstoiio bill, 17 
miles S. of Namur by rail, and consisting mainly of 
Olio narrow stixiot, On the cliff above stands tlio 
cii^adel fl530), ami bho Gothio church dates from 
bho 13bh century, There arc maniifacturos of 
cotton, paper, Icabher, iron, &o., wdLli black iimrblo 
quames^ and the gingerbread of Diuaut, coin- 


poHo<l of ryo-llonr and lionoy, has an ox ten si vo 
sale. 'J'ho nlaco wns Ibrinerly noted for its eopjicr 
wares, familiarly known mJh'mnukrw, (1778. 

Dinaiit, wdiich dates from the (llli eeni.nry, bus 
Hudbred ^jOently from froipuiiiO sieges, The present 
forlillmtioiiH diito from 1815. 

l>iil)ll>oro {nfhi(ipnr)i ndlitary h(‘acb[U(irL(M's 
of the district (if Patna iu Jlmigal, on tho i lunges, 
12 uiiloH AV. of Patna eity by a read lined w’ibh 
honsGtt bhvonglitmt. It is divtiled into two parts, 
the (Jaiitoinnoiitn and llio Ni/iunal, or city proper. 
Pop. (1881)37,80:1, of W'hom 23.7-II) vcsidisl within 
the Nizaiimt. hi llio inn tiny of 1857 tho tbreo 
jjopoy roglnieiilfi slalioned hmo romo in duly, mid 
oseapcil into Hhaliabad diHlricl', w’iioro they ullneked 
Arvali (q.v.h 

l>iiia'riC Ali^St tho immo applied to I ho 
iiniuntaiiis coniieetiiig tho dniian Alps with ilio 
Dalkmi system, 'riic main riuigo Htrelidios from 
iioi'bliAvesb t.i) seutli-onsl, Hcpamtiiig llaliiiatia 
from Dosiiia and Ilorzogovina, as far as tho 
mmith of tlio Nareiita; and a miiiov eliaiu ox- 
loiids llii'ougb bho Dalmatian coast enuntvy. Tho 
nimniUiiim are principally calcareous j tlio*^highest 
sinninits are Orjoii (0225) ami Dinara (oOlO), luifl 
tho inoau height is 2:i00 feet. 

IMiMlljiral, a tewn iu the prosiileney of jMiuIviik, 
40 miles NNW, nf iMiulnra by rail, with an old 
fort, sill I in good nroservatlou, eoiinniindiiig tho 
approaches lo Goiiiitialoro friiiii tho south. U lias 
a trado in hides* tobacco, nofleo, and oardanioniH. 
Pop. (1881) 1‘J,182, mostly IliiuhiH. 

IMiidorf* WiLUia^M, a famous Ilollonist, horn 
2d January 1802 at Leipzig} wlioro his fatlicv Golb- 
Ueh rniiiiauwol Dlndorf’(died 1 HI2) was pvotessciv 
of Oriental Languages, hi 1817 ho began Ida 
stiuUoH in pliilotogy at Leipzig, niidov Goltfi'. 
llevmtum and Chw Diuiiel Deck, declined a call 
to Devlin in 1827, ami next year acconled an 
extraordinary professorship at Leipzig, n iiieli lio 
resigned in 18:i3 to devote himself ontiroly to iiin 
lltemry activity. Hero ho died, l.st August 1883. 
DimloiTs long life gave many contrilmjioiis of llie 
lirst value lo Greek scholarmiip, especially in tluj 
region of dramatic poetry. Among his works 
w’ero the iiv(qiaralioii of vela 7-13 of IIgroat 
Tiiyerriizzi-lteclc edition of AristoplmncH (1S20>;!1), 
ciliiions of AristopliaiiCH, with not(’H ami sebtdia 
(1835'30), of ACschyliis (18*11-51), Enripidos (IS.'M-. 
031, Sophocles, w'itli notes (1832 3(1), ami a stvond 
vol. of llie ftoi'ioa of seliolia t(? Sopho(d(*H, eililoil hy 
Elmslcy (1852), also an edition with nnnolalioiH 
and Hciholia of Doiuostheiuis (18*1(1-51), all ]>riiil(id 
at Oxford, Obhor ivoidrs are bJioso on tlm 
of A'lseliylus, So)diodes, Euripides, and Arislo- 
plianes (18*12); tho lexieoim to SojduKdeH (1871) 
and ACseliyhiH ( 1873-70); liis edition of the (ext of 
Ifoiiier (l85r)'-50), and of the srholia to tlu^ fh/i/mu/ 
(1855) and the I/iad (1S75-77). With Ilaso' anil 
Ins hroilicr Ludwig (1805 71) hri iidiied tlu^ 
7Yu\sonj’iitS Cfra'crc Liinjuiv of SlopUanuH (IH82 (15). 

IMllg'el.st^rtll, Eiianz vom, Gernmii po(‘L, huni 
near Afarhiirg in 181<(, was royal lihraibui ul 
WiirteiidiPi'g in 1813 50, inlcmlanb of tlu} court 
tluuitrcH at Ahmicli, Weimiir, iiml Vienna in 185(1 
71} and afterwards director of tho Ibng Tlicaho 
ill Vienna, ]Je was ennobled by ]Jjo Ans/rinn 
0111 ]loi'or, and died I5tli i\Iay I SSL llcddes sovend 
vein 1 lies of poems, displaying great vm’satilit.v anil 
ooiiHidornhlo power, Im published a serie.s of 
ono lino IriigcHly Ihniit (/cj; JhniarMfl 

essays, and tiiinslations and studies of Shako* 
spcarc. IDh coUeeted works lill 12 vds. (Is77). 

IMiiglo, a seajuirt on the north sirle of Mingle 
Day, in Mouiity Koriy, [reland, 27 milos S^V. of 
Lralco railway station, and 30 AVNW, of ,Kil- 





lunmy. 'I'lic i:hiof are coj-ji and bwitoj-. 

i Uc \uU’ljonr U huij^oukeil l‘op. Isa3. 

Dllifi'O iC((U4s <{iii(jo)j jv variety of doi' found in 
Aut^Lralui, liotli in a wild and a doniofitictiLcd «tato. 
As nnitviiipials aro IjoHuvud to bo tlio only iudigenoiib 
An^lraliau niaiinniils, it is imikablo that tins dog, 
wlxiidi is fuviud iu a Htalc in fimiie of the 

oaves, was inlroihnasl by or with the L'ailiosbluiiiiaii 



Ibiigo, or AuHtrftliau Vos {Oanis dw{/o), 


fuliaiiitaiits, The ifingo btwan elongated Hat head, 
whioli is carried high { the (larw are Hbort and erect, 
and JU’o k(ml iu tliat position when Hio animal 
Viuirtj the fnr in woft and prciloiniimiitly lawny] 
Uki tail is busby and kept low down. TL ig a very 
nniHCiilur, liureo animal, tamable if taken young. 
Ill the xvild a late it wold (mi liark.H, Tlio wild forum, 
join oil doiilitliMs by recent runaways from dm nestis 
cation, nned to 'Nvoik very gimt lu\»vou among Llio 
Hlioep, bub vigorous endeavours jiave vustly red need 
their uumbors and min hawed ilmiv ravages. vSco 
Dou. 

Dillj^'ivall (Scainl, 'court liilh‘ aoo 'I'KIOT), 
the county town uf Uos8'»liiro, near t]io head of tho 
Cromarty Firtli, and at the oiibranco to the valley 
ef Himthpedor, 15^ uiilcs N’W, of rnvoiness (by rail 
IHJ), ft has the county Imiltlingn (1845), a public 
park, asundl hiivlMiUv, and au olmUttk, 37 feet luj^lh 
wliieb ijuirlvH tlie grave of Sir (TOoi-go Mackciwie, 
Jirsti i'birl of Cromarty. A royal buigliftince 3212(5^, 
it ujiites witli Wick and four other towns to re turn 
Olio member to })arliaiiimil. I'op. (1801) 2009 ; 

{1881) 1921. 

nn triictonb walled town of 
ihiYivvUv, on the \Vtiviut7.» 10 miles NNW, of Nbrd« 
liiigcn by rail, w'ith niuniifacbnres of card age, 
]io;iiory, straw-liabi, pencils, briishes, It nus 
fiirinerJy a free nity of liio onmlre, and bLiilored 
much during tho Thirty Yeiira’ War, Top. (18S0) 
5180] (l«8o) 4457, 

l^iilOCOrsitil (CrJ’. dct)wiSi ' toiTiIdc/and Icmfs^ 

* burn’), lui exiiiiot urdor of inaniinals, approaching 
llio clopliaub in size and movements, roiuAins of 
wiucii have been found eMteusivcly in the Ifioccne 
laciiMtrine Hciliinoiits of jsoutlioru Wyoiiiiiig, Tim 
dimioenila includo throe gcncm—Uintatheviam 
[most ]krinuLivo tyiiij)> Tlinocoras (iiitermedmtQ 
form), and ’riuoceras (youngest and most hpecial- 
ised). About thirty move or less distinct forjiits 
luivt^ hvA\u recogniseil. The feel were plantigrade, 
tUu fore-foot being larger than Uio bind'foot, ami 
Iniving iivo digits; the liml's wore missive ami 
iieavy, UntHhovlor thauiu the eleplmiifc i the skull I 
was ‘long and narrow, hupiinrting on top tlirco 
H('parato UauHvey^n pawn andgU osseous prutulior- 
or Ifoi'ii-eores, wbiln tho Caiiino teeth ivero 
eiioniimiHly devohi\>cd in Ibo undo, and formed 
hlmrt, trehebant, dociirved ln«l:s; the nasal boiioa 
were elongated so as io form nearly half Uiu length 
uf tlie Hkuii, tiiuiigh, as tlic neck was Jang wioiigJi 
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to alJow the bead to i'eacb the gBOiuid, tfieie wa-> 
probably no proboscis j Ihially, U\e brain weu^ propur- 
fcioTiatoly mialler than in any other'known nunumal, 
and even less than in some reptiles. See I'rofSs'^oi' 
0. C. Ufawlds adniirablo monograph, piiblislicil b\' 
tlic United States Geological Survey (i88-i). 

OiuoruiSi Sec Mo a, 

l>j]io,ssUirja (Gr.,. Uerribie Jixanlfj’}, an ii)»^ 
noitanb group of Mc&o^(Jie reptiles, knowui pmtly 
by tlieir Eskelotom, portly oy thoir footpvmU*. 
Tliey \me gigantic forms,'some of tbcni at least 
80 foot in length, and niany of llieir chameters lead 
on to birds. Thus in the liip-ginlle the pubic bones 
w 0 i’(J in many casca tni-ned, not funvarila as in 
othoi’ reptiles, but Imckw'ards as in birds - the legs 
WGi’G also iu part hiuMikcj tha fore-liniks veiii 
less developed tlmn the legs; some of tlic bones 
appavcnily cimtamed uk-cavities, Atkuto. 

Baiirus (q.v,), Stegosaurus, Iguanotlon (q.v.), and 
Me^ftlosamus (p.v.) ate jnipovtnnt types. They 
begin ill Tria^aic strata, becuiiio very prominent 
ill tlio Jurassic laiiua, continue well represented 
in the (Jlialk, and tlieii tcrininatc. A Inmo number 
have been found hi America, and our knou’lcdge 
of them Is Jitainlyihie bo tlic researches of Pope 
and Slarsh. They were terrostrial aniiimlH, tlioiigli 
ficme, such as Igiianodou, frequented mm shy 
ground. Some seem to have been carnivorous, 
others Ycgetavitvn. The giowp a large and 
varied oue, gradually becoming more deliueil iu 
ita Vnnitft and characlDovs, The i Nations to othci 
fossil vopiilea w'ill bo diaciissed under liiiPTlLK. 

IHliOtJic'riiiiii (Gr,, * terrible ^ beasta 
renuu'kablo extinct animal, tlie cTanial buucs of 
which aro found in tho Miooono fomiafcions of 
Uevmauy, Ihmce, <&c. The animal was ^ pro¬ 
vided, like tho elephant and the walnis, w'itb a 
pah of long twskflj but these proieoted from the 
Olid of t |[0 lower jftw, rvJrfcJi ir do/lcfited doirit' 
wardB at a right angle to the body of tho jaw. 
Until jaws possessed a Beries of pvfC'inolars and 
molars, the crowns^ of which were travui'aed by 
atrong fcmnsveitto ridgoa. Tiie iiaaai cavffcy u^tis 
largo, apparently supplying nttachinent for a 
tmiik, as in the ekphanb. Tory little is kiwu 



uf lbi> Hkeleton except the skull (one oxaniplo of 
wiiich is 34 feet long); and liciico the tme posi¬ 
tion of the (linotbermm bus not been satiisfactcvily 
dctoruiined, Gtwiev and Kaup have r&forj‘cd^it to 
the uciglibouriiflofl of the tapir, sniqming it to 
JmvG been au inlmbitaub of large lakes. 

I>imvi<ldj4^ IlODiinT, colonial governor of 
Vivgima, was hciru in Scotland about 1C90, .and 
w^fts governor of Yirginia from 1762 to 1768, wiien 
be won voDallcd, aftev pvedpitating tho Fioncli and 
Indian war, and by bis lU-tompcr, avarice, and 
inconijiDtciice, rendering hiri\se!f generally 
able to the Aiiioiicai^s, Fie died in 1770. 

Dio CnSHiiis. See Dion Cassius. 

Dio'cesttU is a bishop viewed in relation to hU 
oirn clergy or Hock., 
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l>iocGSim Courts, Kee Conslstuky aiul 
Ct.MMISSAllY. 

UtiOCGSO {F)\,fn)iii (li\ dhikc^ny 'aLlimiii'atra^ 
'), tlio tomtcuy ovtiv A^'liich a iDjsIinji cxcj'cJj^cw 
ccclctticistical fiii'i«aictian. The tevui occurB tis oHvIy 
aa tliG time or Deiiioslheiie.i, to wyiiify the treatsuiy 
or department of Ihianco, It is found in Cicero, 
hoLli as a Greek and as a Latin word, ab the 
flpecial ilesigiiation of ilifilricts in Awia Minor, 
At thu time, the area denoted by thin tenn wv\ft 
Imb a small ono, for Cicero nioiifcions tliat three 
d inches wore iiiclude<l in tJic sin^do jiroviiico of 
Cilicia, But in tlio orpiaiiisation of tlio lloiimii 
eiiHiim iiitrodneed by (.'on tan tine the CxTeftt’, the 
dosiyjnniion dioce^jo was a[)nlied to the larger 
divishnis, wliich were snhtlinaed into pinvinccy or 
eparchies, About tJie niiildle of the 6fch cciilnvy, 
the dioceses of bhc einpiro were—the Last, Asia, 
Vmina, Thrace, IMaeedoiiui, Daeiii^ Illyvin, Italy, 
Africa, (laiil, Spain, and llritain. Tlio city of 
Homo, with its sevreji ‘subnrbicmiiaii* provinces, 
constituted a diocaso in itself, and was Tiob included 
in that of Italy, The (Uf)cefi0!3 were govcj'jiccl 
Gollcf,lively by four Pnoborian Ih'otccts, each of 
wlioin liadHov^ciul «neh tcrritojics under his juris- 
diction, and singly by ollicers styled Kparchs, 
Counts, or Vicaj'ft, The province's (mimljerliig oiio 
hiiuih’ed ami seven toon) were uiirler Exarchs or 
Hectors. ^ The go varum on b of tlio Christiiin olmrcli, 
as cBtahlisbed hy (jenstaiitine, was (issimijated to 
tliw division, and fcho torin diocese tand olhem 
Jifusscd over bo ecolesifwiical mat tors. Ab lirst a 
dioeosa meai\tr an aggregate of metrepoUtmi 
chiircUes or lirovincos, each inulor Iho'cliaigo of an 
Rvohljielum, which had ^ proviDiisly been CFiJJerl a 
parish, uiio a siiiglo jnriMLiicliou imder an oxiti'ch 
(balBaiiion, ad CVna ix., Conr. C7inlccil.)i and blie 
Acliial distribution in tho ‘Itli arid ccntuiios 
was founded on, and closely oorrespuiided to, tho 
civil division, Tho four {labor live) patmrchfit&s 
coiTcsponded to the four praetorian pvofocLures | 
and fcliG dioi'oso of tlie Orionb contained liftecii pro* 
viiicus, all under Lire Patriarch of Antioch, bill the 
orccLion of the ]jatriarchnlc c»f Jerusalem ijj .150, 
wlioii Palos tin 0 , Pliccnicia, and Aiuhiu were willi- 
drawn from Antioch to constitute the new juris- 
‘ jliotioii; Egypt, niulor the PaLriiu’ch of Alexandria, 
had six provinces j Asia, oloveii; PotifcuH, eleven ; 
lliiAce, six; Macedonia, .six j Dacia, iivoi Italy, 
BQveiiteon, of which seven were in dio dioeesG of 
ilome; Illyria, six ; Africa, .six ; Spaiii, seven ; 
Gaul, Bcvcnleuii; and Drilaiii, Uvc> In ji liiler 
stage of fcho church’s history, tho term diocese is 
njjplioil to a siiiglo i no Lio poll tan ale or inovinco 
(Grtig. Jlltaj. Bmd., Vlf. ii. 17), and lastly it eaiiio 
to siginiy the meal juvisdictiou of mty oiio hi^Jhop 
(a ineiuimg alremly applied Lo it as early as tlie 
sceeml (Joimcil of CnTbhage, in 390 a,D., eiinon v.). 
of wlmlc\'er rank, lb docs not nppm* in Ejigland 
till the writingH of Matthew Paris in tho middle of 
the JHbli ecntiiry; IJcde, for example, using only 
bho ten us cpiscofxUus, pyomneia, ccclcaur, On 
fcho other liaiid, ib is found as the erpiivalent of 
‘ Ijarisli * in oatiuns of the coiiuoils of A^iU} 
(oOd A.E.), Epaou (ol7), Orleans IV. (ud|), and 
also iii^ the capitnlarieH of Oharleimigne, VII. t*, 
300. England and Wales are divided coclc.Hiasbic^ 
ally into bwo ju-ovinces—viz, Uanturhury uiiii York, 
fcho foniicv being presided over by the Primato of 
Alt Engl and j amt the lalfccr hy the Primato of 
I Euertaud. Each of tlieiu is suhtlividodiuld dUieescs, 
ami thcBo again into archdeaconries, rural deaneries, 
and parislic-s. lioo llisuop. 

i>loclufcla]h YAi/Kitiirs Dxoclktianus, 
Eoinan omperov (284-305 A,i).), was horn of 
liuinblo pavuutage near Salorui, in Dalmatin, in 215. 
lie iiihenbed from his nioLhcr, Diucloa, tlio nniiio 


of Diodes, which ho aflcrwiivdH oiilciigod into 
DiodetiaiiiiH, and attadicd as a cognomen to 
Yalevhm, a nmuo of the lutmfc pulvieimi UhHoda- 
fcions. He adopted a military career, and nervtjd 
with Jifilinction iiiulor Prohivs and Ameliari, 
accoiiipanied CaviiH on Iuh Pernian campaign, luid 
hiially, on the immler of ^Numeriamm IJavhig lieou 
iliacovored at Clialcedoii, lio was in’ocmiuiod 
oinpevor in 284 hy the army on j'ls Jionmwanl 
nuiicli, The simpcctccl AHstissiu of NmneriaiiUH, 
fcho protect Arrius A per, ho slew witii his own 
liamls, ill order, ifc is alleged, to riillU a iirojdmcy 
CDiinminicatcd to Iiiin* wliilc slill a Iiul, [>y li 
Druidc.sa of Gaul, lhat ho should luouiit a fcliroiio 
as soon as lie had &laiu tlio^ wild-hoar {ajfcr), 
Noxbyonr he cuiiuiienccd lioBlililicB iigaiiint Oarb 
nuB, tJio ]ouit-oiiipcror along with tlio deccaned 
HumoviamiH, who, allhoiigli VLclorioim iu ilm 
docisivu biifcOlo tliat ensued, was niurdercd hy Ids 
own efficem, thus leaving to Dinclctiaii the uiulis- 
puted supremacy. Uia first years of goveninieiit 
woio liO molested hy tho incnrsious of Ijarbavians, 
lhab, iu order to repel theJr growing aggro.sKivoiioHs, 
he took to hiiiiHelf a colleiigiui^-uaiuoly, ^laxl- 
miauus—M’ho, under the title of Augimtim, leeauic 
joiiil-empovor in 2HU. Diocletian rchcrved for Iniii- 
belf the oliargo of tho eustei'n empire, ati<l gave tho 
w'csfccni to^Maxhuiaii, Still tho allacks of tho 
barl)aviansvl:^u^tillued lus ferijiulaldo us over, The 
ompiro waB nioimced hy tho Perslaus in the cast, 
hy llio Geiniaus and other harbai'ians in tho w^ost i 
anti ill ortler Co provide for its iJOnnanoufc security, 
Diocletian subjected it to a bUII fiirllicv diviaioii. 
Ill 203 Coufjtantiua ChloruB and OnJuvius wore pvij- 
cluimed as (Hvsavs, and fcho distrihution of bhO 
lioJiiaii enipii'G was now fourfold : Dioclolian tak¬ 
ing tho Easb| with Kicomedia as big scat of govern, 
incnfc ; Maxiiniaii, Italy and Afiicu, wifcli IMiluii 
ns Ms rcsideiioo; CoiistiLiifciim, Hritain, Gaul, and 
Spain, with Trhve.s as bin hciuhiuarteisj GalerhiH, 
IlIyriGUui and the outiro valloy of lUa Danube, 
with Sirmium as his iiiiporial ahede, ft was upon 
hif; colloagiicB that most of tho l>ur<leii of ongagiiig 
actively in liostiliiios fell, us Dioelctiau Heldoni 
took tiio field in person. Among llio compioxls, m- 
rather ro-coinpicslH, that were mailo inuler liis rule, 
may bo onumemted that of Britain, W'ludi, after 
maintaining iiklopciulonc(3 inidor Garausius and 
AUeelim, was in restored to the empire j iimt 
of the PiuHiftiiH, wdio \vero defeated, anil eoiniudled 
Lo eapitulalo in 298; ninl that ef the Marcoinaiini, 
and otliors of the northern harhariaiis, w’lio were 
(Iriveii Ijoymid the Uonmii frontier, I'lioidi'liftn, 
ftficr tU'eiity-onc yeurs^ harassing temiro i)f govtii ri- 
meiib, desired to pass llie remainder of his days iu 
fcramiu|llity. Accordingly, on the Istof J\ray 305, 
ho aljdmatoil tho imperial tlii'onc al. Nicoiuedili, and 
couipelloil Ills rehic tun fc eol league, Ma.\iniian, lode 
like wise at Alihim Ifo sought reiireimuib in his 
native province of Daluiaiia, iiud foi' oii^lit ynirs 
rcsidod at Salunti, devoting himself Lo philosophic 
Tcdocthm, to rural rcercatiori, uiid to horticultural 
jiursiiitH. Two years liefore Ids ahdii'alion, lie w/is 
mHUgUed hy Ills colleague, (hileihns ie that 
jicfermmcd and saiigafiuiry porsemilioii of llui 
Chris liana for wliicli liis reign in eljiolly muMiomlile, 
Tic died 111 313. 

l>i<^''|[ntJ 9 Ji'iAN, a Oilviuistic divimk, was hoiii 
at (icneva, Otli Juno lo76j hccaiiie nvofessor of 
Iluhrew them in ir>ii7, pastor of tho roforriieil 
cluiiTh 111 UlOH, and in 16011, on the death of De/a 
pTofosHiir of Tlieology f|o wan a pieairlnu' at 
Niines from 1614 to 1617, and at tho Svimd of Dort 
was rciii-Gsontativo ef Genova. Diodali, wIoihu 
family was ongm/dJy of Lncm in Italy, fn 
vain U) introiluco tho vcforiuoil doctrine iu Venice 
IIo iH roincmhcrod chiolly through his Italian tvans- 
lation of fcho Ihhlo, issimtl (withoub imprint) iLfc 
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Cionova in 1Q07, winch waa one of the beat trana- 
Ititiona of llio lieforinalioiAjjciioth aiUl is still in 
use. Ilis xinnutatioMs in ]^iUia (1607) are also of 
YdhiQ. Ifu difitl at Geneva, 3(1 Uctohev 16'19» See 
Vie lie Jean DioihUi (Gentiva, ISflf)).—A 
nq)hew, UiiAULiss Diodati (circa 1608-38}, is le- 
lucmbered as liio frioncl of IMiibon. Son of a doctor 
who iuul sot tied iu England, lie was cihicated at St 
Paul’s School> anti Trinitj^ College, Oxford, and for 
the last nine years of Ins life pmetiaed medicine 
noav Chestaraiul in Ulackfiiaia. 

IMOilOlIt SOO GLOWK'^Ur 
J>iodoh'nR a (Ireck hisloiian, was 

hoi'ji at Agyriutu, in Sicily. Little is known of liis 
Jifeheyoud wljat ia told by himsolf. Ho lived in 
tiio times of drtliuH OioHai' ami Augustus, travelled 
in Asia and LCiir(>i) 0 , ami lived a long time in Home, 
collecting tlio niateiials of ills great work, tho coin- 
ijilatioii of which occuined thirty yoarfl. This 
work, the Jii6toriln\ was a history of 

tiio world, in forty hooks, from bhe creation to the 
Gallb wtii'M of dnlins Oivsar. It was divided by 
tlio ailtimr into throe parts—tho Ih^^t of which, in 
six hooks, cami>riscB all tho (heeic and foiciKn 
mythical liistcuy down to tho Trojan war; the 
wcc(jiul, in cloven hooks, contains the histoiy from 
the year 1181 J^.U► to tho death of Alexmuley tiic 
Great; the third, in twouty-threo hooks, cniitimics 
the naiTativo of ovgntsi from tlmt date to the year 
60 u.o, Of this groat WH>rk, tho iinst liv(3 hooks aro 
ostcinliCiiliie; tho noxb five hooks ara wholly lost; 
tile next ton r.vo complete i and td tho reinaindor <n 
the work, coiiHidomblo fragments have hoen pre- 
Morved in tho in rholius, and in the 

J'Jchmv pi'ouared hy oiuiinianil of rimatmitino 1 or- 
phy I'ogonitiiH. Had 1 Hodorus SicnhiH poftscssed any 

work would lun'o boon of the gi'catcftb J 

but ho WOB ill botli rospeots flo rtolioloiiti thai) ms 
Iiistoiy lias no practical value hoyoiidwhat beloucp 
to ail umnonso n\M of raw and now addreeiy: avail- 
able inaiorial, Jlh mvirativo is coloudoss atiil 
mono tenons, and Ids diction, generally olcai* and 
simplo. holilR a sort of middle idaco hetwcou tho 
imro Attic and tlio colloquial Grook of Ins tmic. 
Tho best cditioiiH of Diodorus SiculiiB aro Wes- 
soling’fl (Amst» 17d6), L. Dindorfs (1826-311, and 
JJokker's (1H63-5'1). 

lUmVloiiR (Gr. (iist ‘‘twice;’ and ‘a 
Imhi(atioJi'), a town anpliod by LiiiTimus to plants 
III which HOiiarato indlvitluak excluBivoly produce 
luaUi and female llowois rosncctlyely, 
new tan CO was attached to tins m tho avtitlcml 
syHtoiii of classilication; hub dteioiis species occur 
in i\U gvowps of plants imUlleyftnUy, howevGV 
etiiiimouTy liormaplircHlito j and hi niilarly) henna* 
iihiiKliU! fomiH oucitv in Kioups iisiiiilljr di^ioiis, 
'I'liL-t i« ni'obftlily exi'kincd liy roganlms Hie co ii- 
Dloto Boiiaration of Hio noxe» as a iilicwo of evo n- 
tiim bovoml liormapliroditisin which tends to auso 
in iilniiJa ns in animals, ami from which vovorsioii to 
horinaiilu-oiUtirtm may also i-omhly oconr, probably 
in coiulil/ioiiH fftviHirablo to vagctotivomBs (occ 
Sux, UKi'uoiiiKn'roH), Paimliar cxiunples of 
.udasicniH planlH may ho seen in o'"?*! 
willow, or in tlio pink or wlnto I-yokniw 
nmi r,. or tUo Cmmiiou 

dioint). AidoiigRt cultivntod iilaiits, lionipi 
siMijncli, oiitl the (Tato-palni may hoJiislaucixi. 

lUOKOllCSi the f^yoie pliilosopher, "'(Wanwivo 
nt Simme, iu I’onUw. whore lie wns horn ^ 
II 0 lli» fatlior, a hmikur namoci Iceaias or Icotas., 
waa eouvicled of swMUug, ami ho W 
DioKOnoa had to leave Sumpo and go.,to Athe“»- 
• I(i« Youtli hod heoii that of a spondtlirift and a 
ralcoi hut ah AhheiiB his inlorcab was avtcated by 
tlio cliaraclli' OT AntisHionos, wlio, however, lo- 


pellcd ilia first advances, _ Ihit not ei’en blows 
could restiftiu the outliusiastie m-doiir of tfce 
young disciple, md at length Antisthenea, moved 
with compassion, consented to admit Inin \Xfi a 
pupil. Prom nn extravagant dehauclieo, Diogened 
at once became an ascetic of the extreiru^b 
austerity, He w’ould roll in hot sand during tlio 
heat of BUiumor j in winter, ho would embrace a 
statue covored with snow'. His clotlmig vas of 
the coai'sesfc, his food of the plainest His bed Avas 
the hare ground, whether in tlio open street or 
nndcr the porticoes, At length lie found Iniusclf a 
pennauent lesidoiice hi a tub wliicli belonged, w tji(i 
Mefcrouiij, or the temple of tho Mother of the Gods. 
Kia ecccutvic life did not coat him tho respect of 
tho Afclicniana, who admired his contempt for com* 
fovt- cuul cllowcfl liUu a widB latitude of comiucufc 
and rebuke. Practical good was the chief aim of 
his philosophy j iorlitcratino and the fine aits he 
did not conceal his disdain, ^Hc laughed at men or 
lotted for I'oatliiig the sunerhij^s^ of Dlpscs, while 
iieKlecfciiig blieir own ; at inusiciaiis M'bo spout in 
.sliuiiging their lyres the tinic Avhicli would have 
boon much better employed in making tlieir own 
(lisconlaiit naturoH liaviiioiiioiTS; at philowpheis 
for gazing at the lieavouly bodies, wlnlo auhninuiy 
uicoguisant of cartlily ones; at oiatoi'swdic suidied 
liow to enforce trutli, but not how to nraotiBe it, 
lie Avas seiaed by pirates oji a vcj'ago to ^‘Lgina, anil 
ciu'vici.1 to Cretoj where he was sold aa a dare. 
Whoii asked wbat husinosfl Im nailerstood, ho 
auHAVGved: ‘I-IoAv to coinmmid mon. His niu^ 
clmsor was Xeniadcs of Corinth j but tho s^e 
floou eaino to rule the niiLHbci'i ncniurcd lus fiocaoiii, 
WEUJ [ippointcd tutor to tho dnldi’en, and siieiib Ins 
old figo'as one of tho liouscUokl, It \^'aa here tlmt 
lie had his interview with Alexanclcr the Great. 
The king opened Uie couvcrsaHon with r . 1 . am 
Alexander the Ch'eat/. to ^ 

AWaiulor then asked him ui what way ccukl 
aervb him, to which l^ipeenoa rejoined j/You can 
stand out uf the aiuishine^^ Alexaudor is said to 
have loon so struok with tlio Cynic a adf-posaea- 
sion, that ho went away remarking^: XI1 
AloxwidoVj I Avould he Diogenes^ The philoso- 
pUor lived nfc Coiintli till his cicatli at the o?e of 
ninety, m n.C. See Eroi-mawi, Zici' OestkMe 
mid knUh det Ptpgenes (Hcilbroiin, 1800). 

niotreiics lllcrtlns sooihb to have been lorn 
at LaeSe, in Cilioin, aud to liavo taken Ins aiunarae 
from Hint town. Littio is known of liis_ history; 
but it ia most probahlo that ho ilounahad in the ad 
ceiittuy A.D. His name lias been kept alive by liia 
Zt'vcJ of ihe Phtlosophmt a work in ten bojAs, in 
whioli ho clivkles 4o philosophy of the Gicoks 

into tho fonic-bcgiinniig i ui 

ciuliru? with OhryBippus Epicimis—aiiu Urn 
Italian, founded by n'thagoraa, 

Enicurlia Tlio Boomtio scliool wua a part of the 
Ionic iihilosopUy, to the Itolian belong the Eloatics, 
inh CliliisandtliB Scejitics. 'jSiia work coi- 
tains a groat muss of interesting mfoniwtiMi regaid- 
ing the privato lives and habits of the 
pliilosopliws of aiitiaiiity. . criticimi? 

wortlile^ in respeot of plan, ” w so 

it yet contains so many pia«aat ®, 

jimny valuable quol:atmn& h'cm 'Jh®' ,Vc_ 

Montaigne’s wisliwaa perliaps 
that inelcod of one Laertius, ho h^ „'e HnbMr 
Tim best editions of Laertuis ate those of Hilbupr 
(Loip. 1828-31) anti Cohot (PniiSi I860). 
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DLC^N tniUYSOHTonUH* 


J>iOine/<lON, tlicj lirtivcHt, Ilf Lor AoliilloH, uf all 
lly .1 (Sruijki^ who toi>k hi tliu Trojan ^viii'. Tlio 
fioii of 'J.^ibuK, 111 ! IS coiittlmitly ciilluil l>y liis 
nai?oiiyiiin!, Tydidcs. 11 o viiiniuisliod iu ll^lit 
Tliiotm' lint] ACuoaHj fcha m(^st vuliant of fclio Trij- 
jails j mill ovcJi Aros ami AiihrinULo, when they 
look Ihe llclil on tlio Trojan nitle, woro atUickcil 
ami woiiiiil till hy him. In Llio ^luncs insLitntuil hy 
AchUk'rt iu lioiioiiv of Ihilroclus, lio Kaiuod the 
jirlx.o in Iho cihiiriut-mco, and worolod tlio 
Ajax ill HiiiL^lo eoinliat Along wifcli IJlynaefi, lie 
earrioil o(V llio ralladiuiu, on wliich the fate of 
T'l'oy dojioiidod. On relurniiig lo Argon, to the 
erowii of which ho luul hiiccocdod aflor lliu ileulli of 
A(h’a.sfc«f{, h« knuid that Iiih wife hiul [n'ored iin- 
failiiful in liiH ahHQneo, whereuiioii ho Hiiiloil away 
to Italy, thoj'o marriod the ilaughtor of JCiiig 
DtinnuH, and Iwod to a good old age, The towuH 
of Heniovonlnni, VoiiUHia, OanuKluin, ami Ih'iin- 
dhiuni claimed fco liav’o boon founded by him. 

IHoili a Byraemsan, wlicwo sinter hueamo the 
acv.ond wife of the ddev Dionysius iho Tyrant, 
while lio liiumclf wan iiiamed Ui a daughter of 
lUonyslus, his own niece. liis chwo conucetiou 
with the tyrant broughtr liiin groat woaltli, but Ida 
auatorcj miinncvH and devotion to i»liiloaopliy in ado 
him hateful lo DIonyHins .fcho younger, wlio nmlor 
tlio guidance of IHiihstiis and Mb party dUregiirdetl 
tlio advico of Plato, ami baiiiahod Uion. Thoio- 
upoii he re tired lo Athens to do vote hini«olf fcu the 
study of uliiloaophy under the guldanoe of Plato, 
His uKpodition to yyracuBO teauUGd in hlB making 
himatjU master of the city (3C0 n.c,), hut liiB fiovority 
made him inipojialav among itn hiMiviouB oitlzonfl, 
and a -plot wna form oil against him llirongh'which 
lie was imii'dorod iu Ills own liolwe three years 
later. Ilis Ufa was writ bon hy hotJi Phi larch and 
CorneliUH Neif 0 .s, and he i« the snlijoct of a noble 
pile in by ‘VYordswinbii. 

l>ioiUD'a» a very euvioiiK and iiifcorostiiig gonu.s 
of IJmsoraeoiL', ()niy ono HnecioH is kiiiuvn, D. 
7ntuielnnh(j aoiuotiiues called V'emis’s Fly-tmp ami 
tlio Caudill a (Jalehlly I^lanl. It grows'iu niarsliy 
places ill Dclawaro auiL Nortli Carolina. The 
rcinavkahlo iiisect-eatoliing and digo.slivo powers 
exliihitcd by the leaves are desciibcd under 
Inhkotiy oiiou H Pj.A mn, 

Onssilis, surnained CNiceeianns, from liJio 
oratin' Dion Uhryhostomiis Coceoiaiius, nmst likely 
Ills nmtonuU grandfather, a celebrated Qrcok 


historian, was horn at NLciea, in lUtliynia, _lo5 a.jup 
A bout 1«0 111) went to lionie, held hiici*o^.sh olv all 
tlic high 0 Hines of stato, was twiro consul, ami on- 
joyed the intlmalo frlendshiji of Alexander Severn h, 
who sent him as legate to Dalmatia and Pun mu da. 
jVbmit ‘221) lie retired to liis native eity, vlieri* lie 
laHHCil the remainder of Ids life, lie is best hmnvn 
»y his Iftslort/ o/Jiomr.y from the Janding of ACncuH 
in Italy down to 22U iM eighty hijohs, of wlileii 
but luiiefccon, from the thirtjhsixth to Llm Jifty- 
fourth, have rcaolied us coiiijdelo. Thene emhrari? 
the historv fi'inn tho wars oi Luuulhw and Poiiipiy 
against A'lithridales, down lo the death of Agripjia, 
lO A, a Tlie llrst LwentyTonr hooks exist only in 
tliu jiiei'csL fnigment.'c; of the Iasi Iwoiity ire have 
only the llUi-ceiituvy epilonm of Xipluliiuis. The 
Aitnala of Zoiiaras followed Dion LhisNlns ho cloHcly, 
that wo may ulmost considor that work os an 
epitome. The posithm of Dion CaHsius gave liini 
free access to the national archives, ami his work 
Ims coiisidorahle value for the iiiiiuivial epovli of 
Itonuui history, Uis model was Tlmrydiiles, and 
he need not he abused hiKfause he diil not cipnii his 
original. Tiie best <‘diliojm of his Hiatniy are ihohu 
of Stiirz’ {lH‘2‘i). Jlokkor (1840), and L Dindorf 
(5 viiIh, 1803-03). 

l>iou(/liryHO'stoiim8(Hlio gohlon-moutliod'), 
an ojiiinont Dreok rlietpriclaii, suriiauioil Coccoiaims 
from Ills iubiniatu frleudwhlp with tlio Kmporor 
CoocoluH Novva, waw horn at Prufiia, iu Dithyiiia, 
abonli CO A, I). His fathoi’j T^isicratoa, paid gimt 
attontion to his education, wliich waa porfocLoil by 
travel. lie caiiio to Homo under YosposiaUj but had 
iiftoi'waidB to loavd'bhe oily, linvliig had tlio niifi- 
forUuio to excite tho Buapiclon of .Domltian. Ho 
next vkltod-^ln tho disgiilBo. df a boggav, and on 
advico of tho Dolpliic oracle—Tlmice, ivlysia, ami 
Scytliia. On tho acecssioii of Nenni (DO A.n.) im 
rctuiiiod to Ihniie, and lived in great lionoiiv under 
tiiai Yulov and his bue(u)ssov T’vajuu till his own 
dcatli, about J17 a.i>. Ah many an eighty of his 
or'ribiojm aro still extant, with fraginunts of lifteun 
otliom. They arc, iHuvevur, treiiliHCs ratlicr tliim 
orations pi'ojtev, (iiHcnsHing tpiestionH in polili<?H, 
morals, and pUilosoiiliy, I’Ijohc are well imsoued, 
clear, and oloquent, and aro written in jsirti A tlio 
(Ireok, Dion (JluysoHlomiis was ‘the lir.st wiilor 
alter Tihorins,* says Ninhuhr, Hliat greatly coiu 
brihuted tou'ards the revival of Dreek literature/ 
Good editioiiH of his orations are (liosc of Jteiske 
(Leip. 1781), Einpm'lhS'M), ami L. Dindorf (1837). 
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